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KEY   TO   THE   PRONUNCIATION 
AND   TO   THE  ABBREVIATIONS  AND   SIGNS  EMPLOYED. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

In  showing  the  pronunciation  the  simpleat  and  moat  easil>'  understood  method  has  been  adopted,  that  of  re-tcnting 
the  word  in  a  different  form.  In  doing  so  the  same  letter  or  combination  of  letters  is  made  use  of  for  the  same 
sounds  no  matter  by  what  letter  or  letters  the  sound  may  be  expressed  in  the  principal  word.  The  key  by  this 
means  is  greatly  simplified,  the  rea<ler  having  only  to  bear  in  mind  one  mai-k  for  each  sound. 


Vowels. 


a. 
it. 
a. 
». 
6. 
e. 
A. 
I. 
I 
6. 


ch, 
*h. 


as  III 


•I 


as  iu 


fate 

far 

frtt 

fall 

me. 

met. 

h«r. 

piiie. 

ptu 

note. 


o 

0.  ..., 
a,  .. 
u,  .. 

«.  .   . 
U 

01.  . 
oil  .  .  . 

y — 


as  in  . 


>» 
•I 


.  not. 

.  move 

.  tube. 

.  t«b. 

.  bull 

.  Sc.  abt4iie(Fr.u). 

.  oil. 

.  poftnd. 

.  8c.  tey(  =  e+l). 


Oonsonants. 

chtdn.  I    TH, 

Sc.  locA.  Oer.  nucht  th. 

joh.  w. 

go.  wh, 

Fr.  ton.  z\\, 


as  in 


then. 

thin. 

wig. 

whig. 

a^ure. 


The  application  of  this  key  to  the  pronunciation  of 
foreign  words  can  as  a  rule  only  represent  approximately 
the  true  pronunciation  of  those  words.  It  is  applicable, 
htiwever,  to  Latin  and  Greek  worH'<,  im  thojie  la:ij^nages  are 
pronounced  in  England. 


Accent. — Words  consisting  of  more  than  one  syllable 
receive  an  accent,  as  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  labour, 
the  second  of  delai/,  and  the  third  of  comfyrehension.  I'ho 
accented  syllable  is  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  word, 
being  made  so  by  means  of  the  accent.  In  this  dictionary 
it  is  denoted  by  the  mark  '.  Thra  mark,  called  an  accjnt, 
is  placed  above  and  l)eyond  the  syllable  which  receives  thi^ 
accent,  as  in  the  words  la'bow\  delai/\  and  comprehen'sioH. 

Many  polysyllabic  words  are  pronounced  with  two  ac- 
cents, the  primary  and  the  secondary  accent,  as  the  word 
exrammuniratioHj  in  which  the  third,  as  well  as  the  fifth 
syllable  is  commonly  accented.  The  accent  on  the  fifth 
syllable  is  the  primary,  true,  or  tonic  accent,  while  that  on 
the  third  is  a  in<»re  euphonic  accent,  and  consists  of  a  slight 
resting  on  the  syllable  Ui  prevent  indistinctness  in  the  utter- 
ance of  so  many  unaccented  syllable.  Where  both  accents 
are  marked  in  a  word,  the  primary  accent  is  thus  marked  ", 
and  the  seco.dary,  or  inferior  one,  by  this  mark  ',  as  in  th© 
word  excommu'nica"lion. 


CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS  AND  SYMBOLS. 


By  means  of  chemical  symbols,  or  formulas,  the  composition  of  the  most  complicated  substances  can  be  very 
easily  expressed,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very  small  compass.  An  abbreviated  expression  of  this  kind  often  gives,  in  a 
single  line,  more  information  as  to  details  than  could  be  given  in  many  lines  of  letterpress. 


EleBMats. 
Alumioium,   .    .    . 
Antimony  (Stibium; 
Arsenic. 


Bariaro, 
Bismuth, 
Boron.   . 
Bromine, 
Cmdminm. 
C««iam, 
Calcium, 
Cirbon, 
Cerium, 
Chlorine, 
Chromium 
Cobalt,  . 
Copper  ((>api 
Didymium. 
Erbium.     . 
Kluorlne,    . 
Gallium,    . 
Uluciaiuro, 
Gold  (Aomin). 
Hydrogen. .    . 
Indium, 
Iodine,  . 
Iridium,     .    . 
Iron  (Ferrom), 
Laothmnium, . 
Lead  (PlombumX 
Lithium.    . 
MagDetinm, 
Maaganete, 


Sjrmbols. 
.  Al 
.  Sb 
.  As 
.  Ba 
.  Bi 
.  B 
Br 
Cd 
.  Cs 
.  Ca 
.  C 
Ce 

ei 

.  Cr 
.  Co 
.  Cu 
D 
.  E 
.  F 
Oa 
G 
Au 
H 
In 
.  I 
Ir 
Fe 
.  La 
.  Pb 
.  L 
.  Mr 
.  Bftn 


XlclUMltSt 


Symbols. 


Mercury  (Hydrargyrum), 

Molybdenum, 

Nickel, 


Niobium, .  .     . 

Nitrogen,      .     .    .     . 
Osmium,  .    . 
Oxygen, 

Palladium,  .     . 

PhosphoruB.      .     .     . 
Platinum,     . 
Potassium  (Kalliiu). 
Rhodium,     . 
Rubidium,    .     . 
Ruthenium, 
Selenium,     . 

Silicon 

Silver  (Argentiiui). 
Sodium  (Natrium). 
Strontium,   .    .    .    . 
Sulphur,  .    . 
Tantalum,  .     . 

Tellurium, 
Thallium,  .    . 


Hj; 
Mo 
NI 
Nb 

N 

Og 

O 

Pil 

1* 

Pt 

K 

R 

Rb 

Ru 

So 

Si 

Ag 

Na 

Sr 

S 

Ta 

Te 

Tl 


Thorium, Th 

Hn  (Stannum),      .     .     .    .  Sn 

titanium Ti 

Tungsten  (WolfiHUi),     .    .  W 

Trauium, U 

Vanadium,  .  V 

Yttrium, Y 

Zinc, Zn 

Zirconium, Zr 


When  any  of  the  above  s^Tubols  stands  by  itself  it  indi- 
cates one  atom  of  the  element  it  represents.  Thus,  H 
stands  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  O  for  one  atom  of  oxygen, 
and  C\  for  one  atom  of  chlorine.  {See  Atom,  and  Atomic 
tkeoi'if  under  Atdmio,  in  Dictionary.) 


When  a  symbol  has  a  small  figure  or  number  under- 
written, and  to  the  right  of  it,  such  figure  or  nimiber  indi- 
cates the  number  of  atoms  of  the  element.  Thus — Oj 
signifies  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  Sj  five  atoms  of  sulphur,  and 
Cio  ten  atoms  of  carbon. 

When  two  or  more  elements  are  united  to  form  a  chemi- 
cal compound,  their  symbols  are  written  one  after  the 
other,  to  indicate  the  compound.  Thus — HiO  means  water, 
a  compound  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen ; 
Ci.H,aOn  indicates  cane-sugar,  a  compound  of  twelve 
atoms  of  carbon,  twenty-two  of  hydrogen,  and  eleven  of 
oxygen. 

These  two  expressions  as  they  stand  denote  respectively 
a  molecule  of  the  substance  they  represent,  that  is,  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  it  capable  of  existing  in  the 
free  state.  To  express  several  molecules  a  large  figure  is 
prefixed,  thus:  2H80  represents , two  molecules  of  water, 
^(C'laHasOn)  four  molecules  of  cane-sugar. 

When  a  compound  is  formed  of  two  or  more  compounds 
the  symbolical  expressions  for  the  compound  are  usually 
connected  together  by  a  comma;  thus,  the  crystallized 
magnesic  sulphate  is  MgSOi ,  7  HjO.  The  symbols  may  also 
be  used  to  express  the  changes  which  occur  during  chemical 
action,  and  they  are  then  written  in  the  form  of  an  equa- 
tion, of  which  one  side  represents  the  substances  as  they 
exist  before  the  change,  the  other  the  result  of  the  reaction. 
Thus,  2  Hj  +  Oi  2  Ha  O  expresses  the  fact  that  two  mole- 
cules of  hydrogen,  each  containing  two  atoms,  and  one  of 
oxygen,  also  containing  two  atoms,  combine  to  give  two 
molecules  of  water,  each  of  them  containing  two  nt^  ms  of 
hydrt)gen  and  one  of  oxygen. 


(vu) 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


a. or  adj.  stands  for  adjective. 

galv,    stands  for  galvanism. 

p.       stands 

abbrev. 

...    abbreviation,  abbreviated. 

genit 

gemtive. 

paUeon, 

ace. 
act 

accusative, 
active. 

ffeog. 
geol. 

.   geography, 
geology. 

part.* 
pass. 

€ulv. 

adverb. 

geom. 

geometry. 
Gothic. 

pathol. 

agi'i. 

agriculture, 
a^bra. 

Goth. 

pejor. 
Per. 

aUj, 

Gr. 

Greek. 

Amer. 

American. 

gram. 

grammar. 

perf. 

aiujU. 

anatomy. 

gun. 

gunnery. 
Hebrew. 

pers. 

anc. 

ancient 

Heb. 

persp. 
reruv. 

arUuj. 

antiquities. 

her. 

heraldry. 

aor. 

adrift  aoristic. 

Hind. 

Hindostanee,  Hindu,  or 

Pg. 

At. 

Arabic. 

hist. 

history.              [Hindi. 

phar. 

arch. 

architecture. 

hort. 

horticulture. 

philol. 

archaof. 

archaeology. 

Hung. 

Hungarian. 

philos, 
Phoen. 

arith. 

arithmetic. 

hydros. 

hydrostatics. 

Armor. 

Armoric. 

IceL 

Icelandic. 

photog. 

art. 

article. 

ich. 

ichthyology. 

phren. 

A.  Sax. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

imper. 

imperative. 

phgs.  geog. ... 

asiroL 

astrology.  . 

imperf. 

imperfect. 

physioL 

ath-oH. 

astronomy. 

impers. 

impersonal. 

pi. 
Pl.D. 

at.  wt. 

atomic  wei^^ht. 

incept 

inceptive. 

aug. 

augmentative. 

ind. 

indicative. 

pneum. 

Bav. 

Bavarian  dialect 

Ind. 

Indie. 

poet 
PoL 

bioL 

biology. 

indef. 

indefinite. 

Bohem. 

Bohemian. 

Indo-Eiir.  ... 

Indo-European. 

pol.  econ.    ... 

hot. 

botanv. 
Brazilian. 

inf. 

infinitive. 

poss. 

Braz. 

intens. 

intensive. 

pp. 

Bret. 

Breton  (= Armoric). 

inietj. 

interjection. 

ppr. 
Pr. 

Bulg. 

Bulgarian. 

Ir. 

Irish. 

Catal. 

Catalonian. 

Iran. 

Iranian. 

prep. 

carp. 

carpentry. 

It 

Italian. 

pres. 

oaus. 

causative. 

L. 

Latin. 

pret 

Celt 

Celtic. 

Ian. 

language. 

priv.       •    ... 

Chal. 

Chaldee. 

Lett 

Lettish. 

pron. 

dtem. 

chemistry. 

L.G. 

Low  German. 

pron. 

chroH. 

chronology. 

lit. 

literal,  literally. 

pros. 

Class. 

Classical  (=Greek  and 

Uth. 

Lithuanian. 

prov. 

Utin). 

L.L. 

late  Latin,  low  do. 

psychol. 

COff. 

ooUoq. 

coffnate,  cognate  with, 
colloquial. 

mach. 

machinery. 

itiiV. 

man%if. 

manufactures. 

R.CatkCh.... 

COM. 

commerce. 

masc. 

masculine. 

rlut. 

comp. 

compare. 

math. 

mathematics. 

Rom,antiq.... 

compar. 
conch. 

oomparative. 
conoholo^. 

^mech. 

mechanics. 

Rus. 

mtd. 

medicine. 

Sax. 

COllj. 

conjunction. 

Med.  L.     ... 

Medieval  Latin. 

Sc. 

contr. 

contraction,  contracted. 

meusur. 

mensuration. 

Scand. 

Com. 

Cornish. 

tnetal. 

metalluirgy. 

Scrip. 

a'^ttal. 

crystallography. 

metaph. 

metaphysics. 

sculp. 

Cym. 

Cymric. 

meteor. 

meteorology. 

Sem. 

D. 

Dutch. 

Mex. 

Mexican. 

Serv. 

Dan. 

Danish. 

M.H.G. 

Middle  High  German. 

sing. 

dat. 

dative. 

milit. 

military, 
mineralogy. 
Modem  French. 

Skr. 

def. 

definite. 

mineral.     ... 

Slav. 

deriv. 

derivation. 

Mod.  Fr.   ... 

Sp. 

dial, 
dim. 

dialect,  dialectaL 
diminutive. 

mtfth, 

i*^  •                              •  •  • 

mythology. 
Norse,  Norwegian. 

sp.  gr. 
Stat 

distrib. 

distributive. 

W«                           •  •  • 

noun. 

subj. 

dtum. 

uai.  hist.    ... 

natural  history. 

superi. 

dyn. 
E.,  Eng, 
ecciej. 

dvnamics. 

Ijiglish. 

ecclesiastical. 

nat  order,... 
not.  phil.   ... 
naut. 

natural  order, 
natural  philosophy, 
nautical. 

surg. 
stirv. 
Sw. 

Egypt. 

Egyptian. 

navig. 

navigation. 

83rm. 

elect. 

electricity. 

neg. 

negative. 

syn. 

euffin. 

engineenhg. 

neut. 

neuter. 

Syr. 

engr. 

engraving. 

N.H.G.      ... 

New  Hi^h  German. 

Tart. 

emtowi. 

entomology. 

nom. 

nominative. 

iedinol. 

Eth. 

Ethiopio. 

Norm. 

Norman. 

teleg. 

eihH. 

ethnography,ethnology. 

North.  E.  ... 

Northern  English. 

term. 

CttfVt, 

e^rmology. 

numis. 

numismatics. 

Teut 

Knr. 

European. 

obj. 

objective. 

theol. 

exdam^ 

obs. 

obsolete. 

toxicol. 

fern. 

feminme. 

obeoles. 

obsolescent 

trigon. 

k 

figuratively, 
flemish. 

0.  Bulg.     ... 
O.E. 

Old  Bulgarian(Ch.Slavic). 
Old  English  <i.c.  English 

Turk. 

f.vpog. 

/bti. 

fortification. 

between  A.  Saxon  and 

var. 

Fr. 

French. 

Modem  English). 

v.i. 

freq. 

fretiuentative. 

0.  Fr. 

Old  French. 

v.n. 

Fris. 

Frisian. 

O.H.G.      ... 

Old  High  German. 

v.t. 

hit 

future. 

O.Prus.      ... 

Old  Prussian. 

Vt  . 

0. 

German. 

O.Sax. 

Old  Saxon. 

tool. 

QaeL 

Gaelic. 

oruiiK 

ornithology. 

t 

for  participle, 
palsontolugy. 
participle, 
passive, 
pathology. 

?BJorative. 
ersic  or  Persian, 
perfect, 
person, 
perspective. 
Peruvian. 
Portuguese, 
pharmacy, 
philology, 
philosophy. 
Phoenician, 
photography, 
phrenology, 
physical  geography, 
physiology. 
pluraL 
Piatt  Dutch, 
pneumatics. 
poeticaL 
Polish. 

political  economy, 
possessive, 
past  participle, 
present  participle. 
Froven9al. 
preposition, 
present, 
preterite, 
privative. 
prenunciation,pronounced. 
pronoun, 
prosody, 
provincial, 
psychology 
railways. 

Roman  Catholic  Church, 
rhetoric. 

Roman  antiquities. 
Russian. 
Saxon. 
Scotch. 
Scandinavian. 
Scripture, 
sculpture. 
Semitic. 
Servian, 
singular. 
SaMkrit 
Slavonic,  Slavic. 
Spanish, 
specific  g^vity. 
statute, 
subjunctive, 
superlative, 
surgery, 
surveying. 
Swedish, 
symbol, 
synonym. 
Syriac. 
Tartar, 
technolc^y. 
tel^rapny.' 
termination. 
Teutonic, 
theology, 
toxicology, 
trigonometry. 
Turkish, 
typography, 
variety  (of  species), 
verb  intransitive, 
verb  neuter, 
verb  transitive. 
Welsh, 
zoology, 
obsolete. 
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DEPASTURE 


DSPEKDEB 


Depasture  (dd-pu'tAr),  v.t  pret  ft  pp.  de- 
muturtd ;  ppr.  devoMturing.  [L.  depascor, 
to  foed  upon. ]  Lt  To  eat  ap ;  to  oonrame. 
Spen9er.—2.  To  pasture ;  to  graze. 

If  «>  fheep  yield  0o  lbs  of  wool,  and  are  dtpeu' 
turwd  in  one  parish  for  a  whole  year,  the  parwm 
thaU  have  •  Ibc  Aytijfi. 

DeiMkltore  (d£-pas't^X  o*^  To  foed  or  pas- 
Urn;  to  graze. 

Ifa  man  takes  ia  a  hone,  or  other  cattle,  to  grace 
and  dgfasturt  in  his  grounds,  which  the  law  calls 
agistment.  BiacMong. 

DeiMltrlate(d6.i)i'trifttXv.i  tLd^lxom, 
and  patria,  one  s  countiy.]  To  leave  one's 
country;  to  go  into  Toluntary  exile.  [BAre.] 


A  subject  bom  in  any  state 
May.  if  be  please.  d^tri^U. 


Mason. 


Dtpfttl1ate<d«-prtri-itXv.t  To  drive  from 
one's  country;  to  banish;  to  expel 

Depatiperate  (d^pe'pAr-itx  v.t  pret  A  m>. 
depauperated;  ppr.  depauperaUng.  (L.  <w- 
paupero—de,  intens.,  and  poujMro,  to  beg- 
gar, from  fNMrp«r.poor.]  To  make  poor;  to 
impoverian ;  to  deprive  of  fertilitv  or  ridi- 
neas;  as,  to  depauperaU  the  soO  or  the  blood. 
'HnmiUty  of  mind  which  depauperatee  the 
spirit.'    Jer.  Tavtor.    [Rare.] 

DepMiperate,  pepanperated  (de-mrpAr- 

it,di-pe'p«r-4t-edXpanda.  Impoverished; 
made  poor.  In  hot  imperfectly  developed; 
looking  as  if  ill-fonned  from  want  of  suffi- 
cient nutrimenl 

Depauperise  (d€-p»'p*r-iz),  v.  t  [L.  ds,  priv. , 
and  pauper,  poor.  ]  To  raise  from  a  condi- 
tion of  poverty  or  pauperism ;  to  free  from 
paupers  or  pauperism. 

Our  efforts  at  defanptrixing  the  children  of  pau- 
pers wootd  be  more  successful,  if  the  process  were 
Dot  catried  on  in  a  lump.  Edin,  Rem. 

Depeacht  <d«-p£chO,  v.t.  [Fr.  dicker,  to 
expedite  towards  a  result  See  Despatch.  ] 
To  deqiatch;  to  discharge. 

They  shall  be  forthwith  heard  as  soon  as  the  pwty 
which  they  shall  find  before  our  Justices  Uvul  be 
df/mfkmt.  Hcukluyt. 

DepeolUdet  (de-pek'ti-bU.  a.  [L.  dtpecto, 
to  comb  off — de,  off,  and  jweto,  to  comb.  ] 
Tough;  tenacioua. 

It  mar  be  that  .  .  .  some  bodies  are  of  a  more 
rp^itiiU 


deptitthu  nature  than  oiL 


Bacon. 


Depeeulatlont  (dd-pek^ft  la^'shonl  n.  TL. 
^pstfiUor,  depeculatus,  to  embezzle— 4«Jn- 
tena..  and  seettiort,  to  embezzle  public 
money.  See  FICULATS.]  A  robbins  or  em- 
banUng.  *  DepeeukUion  of  the  public  trea- 
son. '    Bobbei. 

Depefnot  t  ( d6-pant'),  1. 1  [O.  Fr.  depeinet, 
depicted,  L  depingo.  See  Depict.]  To  paint 

Tbc  Red  raac  medled  with  the  White  yfete. 

In  either  dieelc  dtftinOtn  lively  checre.     Sftiutr. 


Depelntkt  vp.  Painted.  Omucer. 
D^eild(de-peDd^.v.i.  rL<bp«ndeo,tohang 
down  — lb,  down,  ana  pendeo.  to  hang.  1 
1.  To  hang;  ta  be  sustained  by  being  fastened 
or  aUaofaad  to  something  above :  followed 
by/Vwn. 

^pwMthc  firosen  beard 

Long  idcks  dtptnd,  Dryttmt. 


2.  To  be  related  to  anything,  as  to  the  cause 
of  its  existence  or  of  its  operation  and  effects; 
to  have  such  connection  with  anything  as  a 
cause,  that  without  it  the  effect  would  not 
be  produced;  to  be  contingent  or  condi- 
tioned :  followed  by  on  or  up<m;  as,  we  de- 
pend  on  air  for  respiration. 

Our  happiness  defends  little  on  political  institu* 
tions,  and  much  on  the  temper  and  regulation  of  our 
own  minds.  Macaulay. 

8.  t  To  be  in  the  condition  of  a  dependant 
or  retainer;  to  serve;  to  attend. 

'  Do  not  yon  follow  the  young  Lord  Paris?  '  Ay, 
sir,  iHien  he  goes  before  me.  'You  defend  upon 
him,  I  meant  ShaJL 

4.  To  be  in  suspense;  to  be  undetermined;  as, 
the  suit  is  still  depending  in  court  See 
Pkndiko.— 6.  To  rely;  to  rest  with  confi- 
dence; to  trust;  to  confide;  to  have  full  con- 
fidence or  beUef :  with  on  or  upon;  as,  we 
depend  on  the  word  or  assurance  of  our 
friends;  we  depend  on  the  arrival  of  the  maiL 

First,  then,  a  woman  will  or  won't— €lf/fnd  on't; 
If  she  will  do't,  she  will ;  and  there's  an  end  on't. 

jiaron  HUt. 

fi.  t  To  hang  over;  to  impend. 

This  b  the  curse  defendittg  on  those  that  war  Cor 
a  placket  Shak. 

Dependable  (dd-pend'a-bl).  a.  That  may 
be  depended  on;  trustwortny.  *  Dependable 
friendships.'    Pope. 

We  might  apply  these  numbers  to  the  case  of  giants 
and  dwarfs  ifwe  had  any  defendtsbU  data  from  which 
the  mean  human  stature  and  its  probable  deriation 
could  t>e  ascertained.  Sir  J.  HerscheL 

Dependanoe.  Dependanoy  (d£-pend'ans. 
de-pend'an-si).  n.    Same  as  Dependence. 

Deiwndantk  Dependent  (dd-pend'ant,  ds- 
pend'ent),  n.  1.  One  who  is  at  the  disposal 
of  another;  one  who  is  sustained  by  another, 
or  who  relies  on  another  for  support  or 
favour;  a  retainer;  as,  the  prince  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  numerous  train  of  dependanU.  — 
2.  That  which  depends  on  something  else ; 
a  consequence;  a  corollary.  'With  all  its 
circumstances  and  dependentt.'  Prynne. 
[It  would  perhaps  be  better  if  a  distinction 
were  uniformly  made  between  dependant 
and  dependent,  as  to  some  extent  it  is  made, 
the  former  being  more  generally  used  as  the 
noun,  the  latter  as  the  adjective.  We  give 
the  adjective  under  Depbxobnt.] 

Dependency  (d«-pend'ens, 
d§^pend'en-siX  fi.  1.  A  state  of  hanging  down 
from  a  support —2.  Anything  han^^ng  down; 
a  aeries  of  things  hanging  to  another. 

Like  a  large  cluster  of  black  grapes  they  show, 
And  made  a  long  dependence  itom  the  bough. 

Dryden. 

8.  Connection  and  support;  mutual  connec- 
tion; inter-relation;  concatenation.  'A 
dependenqf  of  thing  on  thing.'    Siok, 

Bat  of  this  frame  the  bearings  and  the  ties. 
The  strong  connections,  nice  d^emlencus.  Pofe. 

4.  A  state  of  being  at  the  disposal  of  another 
for  support  or  existence ;  a  state  of  being 
subject  to  the  power  and  operation  of  any 


other  cause;  inability  to  sustain  itself  with- 
out the  aid  of ;  as,  we  ought  to  feel  our  de- 
pendence  on  God  for  life  and  support ;  the 
child  should  be  sensible  of  his  dependence 
on  his  parenta— 5.  Reliance;  confidence: 
trust;  a  resting  on ;  as,  we  may  have  a  firm 
dependence  on  the  promises  of  God. 

Let  me  report  to  him 
Your  sweet  dependency;  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqueror  mat  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness. 

SMmk. 

6.  In  law,  the  state  of  being  depending  or 
pending;  the  state  of  waiting  for  deciuon. 
'An  action  is  said  to  be  in  dependence  from 
the  moment  of  citation  till  the  final  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords.'  Bell.— 7.  That  of 
which  the  existence  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence of  something  else;  that  which  pertains 
to  something  else;  an  accident  or  quality; 
something  non-essentiaL 

Modes  I  call  such  complex  ideas  .  .  .  which  are 
considered  as  dependencies,  or  affections  of  sub- 
stances. Locke. 

8.  The  state  of  being  dependent,  subordi- 
nate, or  subject  to  another:  opposed  to 
sovereignty. 

So  that  they  may  acknowledge  their  dependency 
upon  the  crown  of  England.  Bacon. 

9.  That  which  is  attached  to,  but  subordi- 
nate to  something  else;  as,  this  earth  and  its 
dependendiu.—Yi.  A  territory  remote  from 
the  kingdom  or  state  to  which  it  belongs, 
but  subject  to  its  dominion ;  as.  Great  Britain 
has  its  dependencUe  in  Asia.  Africa,  and 
America.  iDependency  is  the  form  exclu- 
sively used  in  this  and  the  foregoing  sense.] 
ILt  The  subject  of  a  quarrel,  when  duels 
were  in  vogue;  the  affair  depending. 

Your  masters  oi  dependencies,  to  take  up 

A  drunken  brawL  Massinger. 

^Dependence  Is  more  used  in  the  abstract, 
and  dependejicy  in  the  concrete ;  thus,  we 
say  'a question  in  tf0p0n(fenc0  before  a  Judge,' 
but  'a  dependency  of  a  state.' 
Dependent*  Dependant  (dfipend'ent,  ds- 
pend'aut),  a.  1.  Hanging  down;  as,  a  de- 
pendent lest 

The  furs  in  the  tails  were  dependent.    Peaekam. 

2.  Sublect  to  the  poww  of ;  at  the  disposal 
of;  not  able  to  exist  or  sustain  itself  without 
the  will  or  power  <^ ;  subordinate ;  as,  we 
are  dependent  on  God  and  his  providence : 
an  effect  may  be  dependerU  on  some  un- 
known cause. 

England/  long  dependent  and  d^raded, 
a  power  of^the  first  rank.  Mt 


.        again 
facm$iU^. 


8.  Belying  on  for  support  or  favour;  unable 
to  subsist  or  to  perform  anything  without 
the  aid  of;  as,  children  are  dependent  on 
their  parents  for  food  and  clothing;  the 
pupil  is  dependent  on  his  preceptor  for 
instruction.  See  Dependant. 
DependenUy,  Dependantly  (d$-pend'ent- 
li,  d6-pend'ant-liX  adv.    In  a  dependent 


manner. 
De 


pender(d6-pend' 
dependant 


'6r),  n.  One  who  depends; 


f&te.  flir,  tat  fill;      ukb,  met  hbr,      pine,  ptn;      nOte,  not  mOve;      tObe,  tub,  bvU;      oil,  pound;      ii^  Sc.  abune;      y,  8c.  f«y. 
ch,  e4ain;     eh,  Sc  lodk;     g,  ^;     J,>ob;     £,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siny;     TH,  (Aen;  th,  tftin;     w,  lolg;    wh,  urAlg;     zh,  azure.— See  KXT. 


DepeniUngf  (dt-peodlug),  n. 


Dc^Mldlniar  (de-psndlng-ll) 
danudonf  or  nbonlinati  oat 


ipla]    To  depopu 


Xdtperdo,  ibptnUtum,  to  Atttnj,  U 
-de,  iatena,,  uid  perdo,  perditu- -  '~ 
nut  which  ii  lo(t  or  d«ln)T< 


to  dMrlbala,  to  divide— dii.  «nm<lei,  ■ 
u.  ...•. —  . -.    Divtaldle;  lep 


-, . n  Cdi-Hog-ml'ihon),  n.    The 

opentloDol  Hpintiug  witai  rrom  iplrita 
uid  fecldft  bv  oTApdrAUon  or  repe&icd  dl>- 
UUnUoii:  cnncentntion. 

DmtllMTIHtor  (di-fles-miWrl,  n.  A  form 
ofcondeuingmpparmtiutoratulfl.  condatina 
ot  broad  alitaUof  tioned  capper  loldered 
logoUisr  to  u  to  lure  nirrow  tpsca  be- 


A  pp.  dtphlagUliearat;  ppr.  il^iliifiitiaU- 
wj.  [PnAi  dc.  and  Qr  phloffutot,  buined. 
iDOatnaublo,  [rorn  vUegue,  to  bum.  S« 
Phlosiston.]  An  old  term  meulng  (o  de- 
prlvs  o[  pbloglHon.  or  ths  loppoHd  priucl- 
ble  of  IntlaiuiuabllltT. 

]iaplllOglftliB,tiOIl(d£-flo^}lE'ti  ki'ihon),  n. 
A  tairn  applied  b^  Die  older  cbemUti  to 

that  pliloeiitini  wu  Hpanted  frombodln 


prlVsd  o[  phlogii 
'  dephloffittteatM  I 

Deiletfdipikt'),  1 


an;  and  bencs  called  It 
t   [L  dfpingo.  depictum 


the  poet  depieU  tbe  rlitnu 
glowing  langoagfl. 

aiK.  To  dellnHte.  paint,  ik 
delcribe,  repreient. 
DaplCtlOQ  (ilt'pUi'aban),  n. 
deplctinr     [Ran  or  obaoletc. 

Smrietiin  (di-pirtar).  •.<.  p 

ptetared^  ppr.  depictiiriiiff.    [ 
picture.)  To  palat;  to  picture 


Dapllkta  (dc'pll.at),  E.I.  pret  A  pp.  depO- 
aQd;  ppr.  dtpiiatinff.  [L.  drpdti.to  pnll  out 
th0  hair  — iftf,  priv.,  and  piio.  to  pitt  forth 
bain.  fmiDpifui.  hair]    To  itrlp  o(  hair. 

DBpUattOnfde.pll.i'ahon).  n  ^e  act  ot 
•tripping  or  hair ;  the  removal  of  halt  Irom 

DsptUtolT  (d«-pil'a-to-ri).  a.  Having  the 
qualltjr  ot  power  to  remov*  bair  from  the 

DwllatOTT  (d*-plra-lo-rl>  n  Ant  applica- 
tion which  li  UKd  to  abrip  olT  hair  wIthoDt 
injoring  tbeteitureof  the  akin:  ipecincally. 


DepUouit  (di-pD'naX  tt     Wtthont  bah-. 

Dndaat  (d«-plant^,  v.t.  [Preili  da.  and 
bUiiI  (verh).  ]  To  rmnota  plant*  Irom  beda; 
to  IraiiiplanL     [Kan.  | 

DniIUlUtlOII  (M-pluit-A'ilionX  n.  Tbe  act 
01  talcing  up  planta  from  beda.    [Karo.] 


Deviate  (da-plEtl.  t.t.  pnt.  A  pp.  dtpUud; 
ppr.  deptetvng.  [L.  depUo,  aipittuin,  to 
emptfout— d>,ptlT.,8ndpleKtafl]L]  l.To 

aatheatiength,  vlUl  powen,  reiourceg,  4k'; 
aa,  to  dxpItU  a  country  of  Inhabltanta 


IE  pietho 

ettuu  or  ealine  purgatlvei. 
^,_0I1  (di-ple'ahon),  ».  |L  dtpUo,  to 
iptTont— de,  priv.,  and  pl«i,  to  ml)  The 
w>to[aniptylng;qieolllca%,  In  tiud.  the  act 
of  dlmlDiahlng  tiie  quantity  of  blood  in  tbe 
Tcweli  by  vtiieaactlon;  lilood-lettl]ig. 
DeplMlw  (di^iet'iv),  a.  Tendlm;  to  de- 
plete; ptodudng  deplrtlaD.  ■  DepltHvt 
treatment  ia  contrabidlcatod.'    ITardrDp. 


DepleUve  (de-pietn 

"tletcB;  apeciflcaUT, 
lepleUoiL_   '.Sho^had 


Slet<B;  apeciflcaUT,  auv  me 
apletion.     'Sho  hadbeea 

df^pUtita.'    '" 


Deplstoiy  (di-plc'to-ti),  a.    Calculated  to 

deplete. 
Daplloatloil  (de-pU-ki'ahon).  n.  [L.  di.  ptiv. , 

and  plicB,  to  fold. )    An  uuiDldlng,  untwlat- 

I^onuSlty  "^U-piar-a-biri-ui.  n.    d*. 

plorablenMa.      '  The  depi^raiiUily  of  war. ' 
Timet'  newMpapcr, 
DeirtoraWetd^-pifir'a-bij.o.  iBeeDKPLomK) 
1.  That  may  be  deplored  or  lamented;  la- 
mentable; that  denuuidi  or  cauaea  lamentB- 

mlaeiafale;  wntcta'ed;  al.  cbe  eilla  of  life 
are  deplanMe.  '  The  dtplorabU  condition 
to  which  the  king  ■>*  mluced. '  Clarmdea. 
i.  Low;  contemptible;  pitiable;  aa,  deptor- 
otfanonieDie;drploraJ>le  stupidity.  [CoEloq.] 

calamltoua,  grieToui.  mlicrable,  hopeleaa, 
contemptible,  pitiable,  low. 

DapIonbteneH  (dS-piai'a-bl-nea),  n.  Hie 
•tateofbeliiadep)on[>le;mitery;wretcbed- 
neaa;  a  niaeiable  alale. 

DeplontblT  hK-iMfa-bU),  ado  in  a  man- 
ner to  bo  deplored;  lamentably;  mlierably; 
at,  maiuara  are  dntomMy  cotrnpt. 

DeplOntel  (d«-ij«r'at).  a.  Lamentable; 
hnpeleaa.     Sir  A  L'Eilrawi- 

DmloratlOll  (rtejlOr-a'ahon).  n.  I.  The  act 
Drlanieuting.  '  The  d(;)I<iratun  ot  her  for- 
tune.'   Speeds— ^i  Id  mtric,  a  dirge  or 

SeplOie  (de-plAO,  ".t  pteL  &  pp.  dtjib/red: 
ppr.  clflploriii^.  [L.  LlffjfhTD,  to  weep  blttetiy. 


1. 1  To  deipair  of;  to  regard  oi 


Svlt.  To  bewail,  lament,  moam.  bemoan. 
DBpIOrS  (d«-ptAK),  i.f.    To  uLter  lamenta- 
Uona;  tolament;  to  moan.     [Rare.) 

DenlOtwUrt  (d«-plAr'ed-llX  adv.    Lametit- 

DnuondiLeaa  (dt-plOr'ed-nea),  n.  llieatate 
orlKlngdeplored;depli>Iableiieaa  Bp.UaO. 
(Rare.) 

Deplorer  (dS  pWrtr).  n.    One  who  deplorot 

DaplorlDKlr  (d«-plAi'lng-liX  ode.  In  a  de- 
ploring manner 

Dnlor  (di-ploi').  v.L  [Fr.  dtptovtr^de. 
prlv  .  andpfoiKr,  anuivalent  toplier.  to  fold, 

dlaplay;Wopen;  toeitend  Ina  line  of  unall 
depth,  aa  an  army,  a  dli-iaion.  or  a  battalion 
which  haabeen  previoualy  famed  In  one  or 


meut).n.  Theeipanalont 


DKPORTATTOlf 

prevlanily  compacted  lata  a  oolumu,  ao  aa 
to  preaenE  a  laiye  front 
IMpInflMttlon  (de-plOm-k'ihon),  n.  [Bee 
DEPLUME.]  1.  i-he  alrippliig  cr  falling  ofl 
of  plumea  or  (eathen.— £.  In  mtd.  a  diaeaae 
■■■  g  Dl  the  eyelida,  with  loM  of  hair 
(dC-plQni'),  B.t  pret  ±  pp.  if<!- 
ppr    dcpluiiUm,    IL.L.  drptu-mo, 

to  oover  with  leatheri,  [rum  pinma,  a  (ea^ 
ther.)  To  atrip  or  pluck  oH  leathen;  to  de- 
prive of  plumage. 


Depone  (iW-pan').  n — 

down,  to  depoalt— de,  down,  and  pmto,  tc 
place,  lay.)    l.tTo  lay  down;  todepoait. 


Deponent  (d«-pCln'ent).  a.  [L.  dennuni, 
dtpontittii,  ppr.  of  depono — de.  and  pono. 
to  lay.]  Laying  Aowa.—Dtpotifnt  tvrft.  In 
Latin  ffram.  a  verb  which  hai  a  paaalve  ter- 
mination, with  an  active  algnlflcatlOQ;  iul, 
loquor,  to  apeak:  ao  called  beeauae  auch 
verba  were  Togorded  aa  having  laid  down 


it  (dSpi 


enll  n.    ; 


•eclally  under 


oath;  one  »1id  glvea  written  1 

for  any  other  purpoae.— 2.  In  Latin  ffram. 

DWPOlMliefdi-po'pa-lSr-li),  It  To  ren- 
der unpopular.     WritiMntUr  flop     [Haro. ) 

Depopulate  (dil-po'pQ.iit),  v  t.  pret.  ±  pp. 
d^topulattd;  ppr.  depopulaUnff.  [L  d^w- 
pulor,  dcpoputatia.  to  lay  waate.  ravage— 
de,  iDtena.,  and  popuJor,  to  ravage  or  lay 
waate,  from  popalm.  people.  1  To  dlapeople; 

——■—  -—-  "--si  Iq  the  ioMof  inha- 

[t  tu^ly  eipnatei  an 
anta,  but  often  a  great 


eopllug;  d 


.     Tbe 


of  Inhabltanta 

Depopnlator  (de-po^a.|At-«r).  u.  One  who 
or  that  which  deiwpulatea;  one  who  or  that 
which  deatruya  or  eipela  the  Inhnbilanta  of 
a  city,  town.  orcountTj';  adiapeopler. 

Deport  (depirt'),  i.l  (Ft.  d^rfrr,  to 
tKinlsh;  O.IY.  te  deporter,  to  amuae  one'A 
Belf;  L.  deporfo,  to  Convey  doan  c 
baniah-  dr,duwu.away,andpDru 
1.  To  carry;  to  demean:  to  behavi 
reciprocal  j 


l^Sie 


S  To  tranaport;  to  carry  away,  or  (mm  on 


[Compare  the  parallel  maanll; 
D^OTt  (di-'pfirtO,  n.    Behai 


^e 

deport.'    aruum.    |iure.| 
Depart  (da-por),  n.  A  t'lcnch  atock  eichange 
temi,  equivalent  to  our  word  liactaarda- 

DepOTtatiOII  (dE-pArt'l'ibon).  n.  Tranaport- 
atlon;  a  carrying  away;  a  removal  from  one 
conntiv  to  another,  or  to  a  distant  place; 
eiUe;  baniatament.     '  That  andden  tranaml- 


nta,  Mr,  la^  riU:      mt,  m 


.  htr;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  D( 


DliPRBClATB 


«Hoa  uul  dfpoMiUian  out  otoiiTiwniitrj.' 

l>tportinMrt(J*-partTii«nt>, «.  [yr.  iWjmrta- 
mntt.     n«  DMPOHT.  ]     CuTlige ;  muiner 


IMponbl«  (dS-pAi'i-b]) 
ilBpciwd  or  dgpriTBil  Dt  ( 

Dvonl  (ilt-pii'^,  n.  ' 
or  divwune  oX  afflco. 


DapOM  {ii-p6t'),v.l.  pnt.  A  pp. 
ppr.  dtjuKin^.  [Fr.  d^otrr.  tnia 
=  1.  de,  froiD,  ftwfty,  and  potirr  (i 
bat  lafldcaud  b*  L  irptsno.  B« 
L I  To  lif  iIowd;  lo  let  fiU;  to  dep 
iDrliini  nlwd  by  ■dillUonal  mud  d 
It.'     Weirimird.-i.\  To  Uj  uldi. 

Cod  UUi  A/uirfbU  imih  Imrudl  mil  I 

&  To  mson  trom  ■  (hi 


glTe  tatlrnan 
W  to  g(«  . 
Unded  u  e>l 


ither  hleh 
depote  A  king  or  a  pop«. 

iblE  mc  Ed-urd  did  ^fm 

imoDT  on  Ditli,  eapecUll/  to 
which  li  committed  to  wrlt- 
■wen  to  Inteirggitorlei,  In- 


D«p0W  (<l«-pAi').  c.i      To  bear  wltiuiu. 

'  Twu  he  tlut  mkdD  jon  ti>  depute. '  SAoi-. 
DapOMT  (d« -p&Vr),  B.    1.  One  who  deposei 

aiABunAtk  tn>m  offlc«— 2  A  deponsnt;  ■ 

]lmaslt<iU-pai'it),  s.t  \l,depatitam,tama- 
tiuivd^w«]t<d»  m  depoilt.  from  dtptnto,  de- 
patOunk.  Sec  DlPOITB.]  1.  To  Ur  down;  to 
place;  b>  pat;  aa,  a  crocodlla  dtpoaitt  bcr 
egg!  la  i£b  Hsd:  an  Inundation  dcpan'U 
paitlcla of  aarth  on  a  meadow— £  To  1st 
op:  loIuinaplaceloTprcHrvatlon;  aa,  we 
dtfoiit  tbe  produce  or  tbe  earth  In  baras, 
cflUaim,  or  itorehnuaea;  we  depoaii  pxtde 
Id  t,  wanbouae,  and  boolu  In  a  library.— 
I.  To  ladie  In  the  huidi  of  1  penon  (or 
aafe-llnping  or  ollwr  pucpoae;  to  commit 
to  tha  care  of;  lo  Intnut;  £o  commit  to  one 
■a  a  pledge;  at,  tha  money  la  dtpnUtd  *a  a 
pledge  or  wcurlty. 

4.IToIayaride;  to  get  Hd  of. 


11  (d^-poi-K).  n.   I.  Tbat  which  la  lali 
,  nr  lodged;  that  which  having  b«i 


orlorpmerTatlon:  more  epedflcally,  money 
lodged  In  a  bank  for  aafely  cr  conveidBJicc; 
M.IIHH  papenare  committed  to  you  ai  a 
aacrad  depoiU;  he  hu  a  drpotit  ot  mnnej  In 

pualted;  a  depoajtory.     |Rare.)    t.  In  laa, 

tU*  liaBda  of  another  a>  a  kind  of  lecnritj 
for  the  fulniment  of  acme  agreement,  or  at 
■  cart  liayment  In  advance.  (6)  A  naked 
tallment  of  good*  lo  be  kept  Inr  the  bailer 
•Ithnat  recompenae,  and  (o  be  returned 
when  the  bailer  (ball  require  II    (^loSccU 

OKdfywnl  giren  into  a  penon'icuitody  for 


To  defame:  to  nilly. 
eb.  ekaln;      th,  Sc  locA^      S,to;     J.job;     t.Tl.Um;      ng,  alnf;      n 


Ing  lo  one  penoD  !•  tDtnuled  to  Che  gratol- 

touA  cuatody  of  another  (called  the  depoti- 
tary),  to  be  n-deUvered  on  demand  A 
proper  depoiltatlon  la  one  where  a  •pedal 
■abject  le  deposited  to  be  reatored  without 
alteration.  An  itvipnipcT  depoalUtlon  la 
one  where  money  or  other  funglblea  are  de- 
poaited  to  be  retnnied  in  Und. 
SapoalllOII  (dt-p&^'ihonX  n.  (L.  dtpatitia, 
dtptritimiit,  ■  depoaltlon,  a  pnlljng  down,  a 
gtvlns  of  teiUmony,  fro- 
down;  placing;  u,  Mlt 
pofituHi  of  fine  particle 


i.  Tbat  which  li  thrown  down;  that  w 
la  lodged;  aa,  the  banka  of  riven  are  ai 
timea  ii«po«f  iani  of  alluvial  matter.— S. 
act  of  laying  down  or  bringing  before; 


t  Theactofgivlng  teitlmonynnderoath.— 
&.  DeclaiBtion;  aaiertlon;  apeciflcally,  the 
atteated  vrltteu  teatlmcn;  rj  a  wltneaa;  an 
affidavit.— e.  The  act  of  dethroning  a  king, 
OT-  Ibe  d^radlng  of  a  pcnon  from  an  office 
or  itaOon;  a  dlveatJng  of  »DVerelgnty.  or  of 
-" nd  dignity:  a  depriving  of  clerical 


ordera  A 


Mnn  being  voluntar?,  a 


livDMltUT  (d«-poi'lt-o-rl),  n.  1.  A  place 
where  anything  la  Imiged  for  safekeeping; 
ai.  Rworehouaeiiad^AwiteryforgDoda.  S.A 
peraon  to  whom  a  Hiiug  la  Intruited  for 
safe-keeping.    [Bare.} 


place.]    I.  A  place  of  deposit;  a  depo^tory; 

•UtlOD.  canal  lermlnus,  Ac,  for  receiving 
gooda  for  ilorage  oraale;  u,  a  aM-drpot-  — 
i  A  railway-sUtion;  a  building  for  the  ac- 
commodMloD  and  shelter  ot  paisengers  by 
rallway.—S.  MiliL  (a)  a  mllllur nugailne. 
aa  a  fori,  when  atone,  ammunition,  Ac., 
are  deposited ;  or  a  ttatian  where  recrolta  for 
ditferent  regiments  an  received  anddilUed, 
and  where  soldlen  who  cannot  acrampaDy 
their  regUnCDta  remain,  {b)  The  head-quar- 
ters of  a  reolinent  where  all  luppllci  are 
received,  and  whence  they  are  distributed. 
(c)Byeitenalon,lhBtporlinnof  abattalloo 
which  remains  at  home  when  the  rest  an 
ordered  on  foreign  aerilqH.— t  In  /ort,  a 
particular  place  at  the  tail  of  the  trenches 

where  the  troopi  generally  aiaembU  who 

SapraTBUon  (de-pn-Ti'ahon),  n.  [L.  d«>ni- 
ratie.  SeeDlPIUVS.]  1. The  act  of  making 
had  or  wone:  the  act  of  corrupting,- a  The 

ley;  a  state  In  which  good  quallUea  are  lost 
or  Impaired. 


&  I  Cenaure;  defamation. 


81W.  Deterioration. degeneracy.comiptlon, 

DapriiTe  (di-priv^.  o.(  ptet.  *  pp.  ibprawd; 

SiT.deprartinff.  [Ldrfrra  so.  to  make  crooked, 
pervert,  lo  make  woiw,  to  seduce— d<, 
Inlena,  and  pramii,  crooked,  peryorw, 
_,....j.    ,   --make  bad  or '- — 


Our  cipbiiu  bcgu  .  .  .  Inba^nw^uid  con- 
Syn.  To  DOTRipt,  vitiate,  contamhiate,  poL 
iva  v.i.    To  pnctiae  de- 


tt*cUon;  (o  apeak 
D|^r»TOl_(di.privd')_, 


air/™-, 


Si<\M.  WitHi. 
nder  CRiaiNAL. 

ited,  profllgale, 


W-prav^-ti),  n.    1.  Corruption; 

le;  aa,  the  deprasiljf  of  manners 

monUA-l.  A  vitiated  alate  of  (be  heart; 

f  moral  princlptea; 

good  pnneiplea- 


■Sk", 


Syn.  Corruption,  dCUtlon.wickedneai 
Jirofllgacy. 
lMprKa,lilB  (de'pre-ka-hl),  a.    That  li 

deprecated. 


depremtui,  to  pray  eamertly  to,  to  pray 
Bgelntt,  lo  ward  olT  by  prayer— dt,  oR,  anil 

pray  or  entreat  that  a  pieaent  eidl  may  bo 

prny  deliverance  frem;  aa,  we  should'all 
dtpfteaU  the  return  of  war. 

&  To  plead  or  argue  eanieatly  agains^lo 
urge  reasons  agalnit;  to  express  strong  dJa- 
approval  of;  aiud  Dt  a  acheme,  pnipoae,  and 


.t  To  implore  mercy  of. 

ly  (de'prfrkat-lng-ll),  adv. 


death.'  CmiM  — a.  Entreaty;  petitioning; 
Bneicusing;abegglngpaidonlor.  Smth.— 
3.t  An  ImptecaUon;  1  curse. 

Dsprecatlva  {de'pre-kiit-lvX  a.  See  Difhe- 

Dmncator  (de'pr«-kiMrX  n.  One  who  de- 

uBi^vcBitOiT.  BepTMBtlT*  (de'pri-ki-to- 
rl,  de'pri-kit-lv),  a.  That  senet  lo  d«>rc- 
cate;  tending  to  remove  or  avert  evil  by 
prayer;  having  the  form  of  a  prayer.   '  Hani- 


dspr«cial(d:  ppr.  dcprntuiUM.  |I.  if^jireriii, 
tol□Rerthep^ic^tonnde^vaJue— d(,dowu, 
and  prefium,  price;  Tr.  dipr^eier,  d^priMtr. 
SeePlu™,]  LToleaaenlheprlceof;  to  bring 
down  the  pries  or  value  of;  as,  to  dMpie- 
date  notes  or  their  value;  Utdepneiatt  tJie 


rSSf 

Vadties.  See 

IKTRI,— Syh,  Todlaparaae.  traituc*, 

decry,  lower,  detncC,  undervalue,  iinder- 

Dtpredate  <d*.pr*;rfii.»i),_«. 

w,  viCl    "III  itUg;    ih,  a 


DSPRBCIATIOK 


DEPURATE 


Depredation  (d6-prd'Bhi-&''dion),n.  l.  The 
act  of  lessening  or  bringing  down  price  or 
value.— 2.  The  falling  of  value;  reduction 
of  worth.  ' This  depreciation  of  thefar  funds.' 
Burke.— S.  The  act  of  undervaluing  in  esti- 


valuing. 

Deinredator  (d6-prS'shi-&t-^),  n.  One  who 
depreciates. 

Depredatory  (dd-pr6'Bhl-&-to-riX  a.  Tend- 
ing to  d(n>reciate. 

Dapredaue  (de'prd-da-blX  a.  liable*  to  de- 
predation.   Bacon. 

Depredate  (de'prd-dati  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
depredated;  ppr.  depredating.  [L.  depim- 
dor,  to  plunder,  pillage— de,  intens.,  and 
prcedctr,  to  plunder,  from  prceda,  prey.  See 
PRBT.  ]  1.  To  plunder:  to  rob;  to  pillage;  as, 
the  army  depredated  the  enemjr's  countiy. 


That  kind  of 
indivkiuak. 


MarsAmJl. 


2.  To  destroy  by  eattng;  to  devour;  to  prey 
upon;  to  waste;  to  spiMl;  aa,  wUd  animals 
depredate  the  cora. 

It  nuiketh  the  bodj  more  soHd  and  conpact,  and 
so  less  apt  to  be  consumed  and  dtfrtdaitd  \xf  the 
spirits.  BmcwH, 

Depredate  (de'prd-d&t^v.i  To  take  plunder 
or  prey;  to  commit  waste;  as»  the  troops 
depredated  on  the  country. 

Depredation  <de-pr6-da'shon),  n.  I.  The 
act  of  plundering;  a  robbing;  a  pillaging. 
Sir  n.  Wotton.—2.  Waste;  consumption;  a 
taking  away  by  any  act  of  violence;  as,  the 
sea  often  makes  depredations  on  the  land; 
intemperance  commits  devredatiam  on  the 
constitution.— a  In  Scots  taw,  the  offence  of 
driving  away  numbers  of  cattle  or  other 
bestial  by  the  masterful  force  of  armed  per- 
sons; otherwise  called  Herthip. 

Depredator  (de'prd-d&t-drl  tk  One  who 
plunders  or  pillages;  a  spoiler;  a  waster. 

Depredatory  (deV^-da-to-riX  a.  Plunder- 
ing; spoiling;  consisting  in  pillaging.  *  De- 
predatory incursiona'    Cook. 

Deprehendt  (de-prd-hendO.  v.t  [L.  depre- 
hefuio,  to  seize  firmly,  to  take  forcible  pos- 
session of,  to  find  out— 4e,  intens.,  and  pre- 
hendo,  to  take  or  seize.  ]  1.  To  catch ;  to 
take  unawares  or  by  surprise ;  to  seize,  as 
a  person  committing  an  unlawful  act 

As  if  thoa  wert  pursade. 
Eren  to  the  act  of  some  light  sinne,  and  dtprdtended 

so.  CAd/MMM. 

2.  To  detect;  to  discover;  to  obtain  the 
knowledge  of.  '  Motions  ...  to  be  d/epre- 
hended  by  experience.'    Bacon. 

Deprehenslblet  (de-prd-hens'i-bl),  a.  That 
may  be  caught  or  discovered. 

Deprehendbleneeet  (de-prft-hensl-bl-BesX 
tk  Capableness  of  being  cau|^t  ot  dis- 
covered. 

Deprehentiont  (de-prS-hen'shonX  n.  A 
catching  or  seizing;  a  discovery. 

Her  de/reMenstpn  is  made  an  ai^raration  of  her 
shame:  such  is  the  corrupt  Judjrment  of  tlie  world:  to 
do  ill  troubles  not  man;  but  to  oe  taken  in  doint;  it 

27/.  Haii. 

Depreie  (de-pres'X  v.f.  [L.  deprimo,  de- 
preteum,  to  depress— de,  down,  and  pretno, 
DTotsunt,  to  press.]  1.  To  press  down;  to 
let  fall  to  a  lower  state  or  position;  to  lower; 
as,  to  depreu  the  muzzle  of  a  gun;  to  depress 
the  eye.  'Lips  depressed  as  he  were  sad.' 
Tennyson.— 2.  To  render  dull  or  languid;  to 
limit  or  diminish ;  as.  to  depress  commerce, 
a  To  deject;  to  make  tad;  as,  to  depress 
the  spirits  or  the  mind. 

If  the  heart  of  man  i%  deprtss'd  with  cares. 

The  mist  is  dispell'd  when  a  woman  appears.    Ctty. 

4.  To  humble;  to  abase;  aa,  to  depress  pride. 

5.  To  impoverish;  to  lower  in  temporal 
estate;  to  bring  into  adversity;  as,  misfor- 
tunes and  losses  have  depressed  the  mer- 
chants.—6.  To  lower  in  value;  as,  to  depress 
the  price  of  stock.— 7.  In.  alg.  to  reduce  to 
A  lower  degree,  as  an  equation— To  depress 
the  pole  {naut.X  to  cause  the  pole  to  appear 
lower  or  nearer  the  horizon,  as  by  sailing 
toward  the  equator.— Sm.  To  sink,  lower, 
abase,  cast  down,  deject,  humble,  degrade, 
dispirit 

Depreett  (d«-pres^  a.  Hollow  in  the  centre; 
concave.  *  If  the  seal  be  depress  or  hollow. ' 
Hammond. 

Depreeaarla  (de-pres-&'rl-aX  n  A  genus  of 
moths,  family  Tfneidn,  whose  caterpillars 
do  great  mischief  to  various  umbelliferous 
plants,  as  carrots  and  parsnips,  when  left 
for  seed,  by  eating  off  the  flowers  and  cap- 
sules, sometimes  even  stripping  off  the 
leaves. 


Depreesed  (dft-prest^,  p.  and  a.  L  Pre«ed 
or  forced  down;  lowered;  dejected;  dispirit- 
ed; tad;  humbled;  sunk;  rendered  languid; 
low;  tut;  aa,  business  is  in  a  very  depressed 
state.— 2.  In  hot.  (a)  applied  to  a  leaf  which 
is  hollow  in  the  nuadle,  or  has  the  disc  more 
depressed  than  the  sides:  used  of  succulent 
leaves,  and  opposed  to  convex,  (b)  Lying 
flat:  said  of  a  radical  leaf  which  lies  on  the 
ground.— &  In  tool,  applied  to  the  whole  or 
part  of  an  animal  when  its  verUcal  section 
is  shorter  than  the  transverse.- 4.  In  her. 
surmounted  or  debruised.    See  Debruiseo. 

Depretflngly  (dd-pres'lng-liX  adv.  In  a 
depressing  manner. 

D^resdon  (dd-pre'shonX  n.    1.  The  act  of 

Sressing  down;  or  the  state  of  being  pressed 
own;  a  low  state.— 2.  A  hollow ;  a  sinking 
or  falling  in  of  a  surface ;  or  a  forcing  in- 
ward; as,  roughness  consisting  in  little  pro- 
tuberances and  depressions;  the  d^ression 
of  theskulL 

Should  he  (one  bom  blind)  draw  his  hand  over  a 
picture,  where  all  is  smooth  and  uniform,  he  would 
never  be  able  to  imagine  how  the  sereral  prominen- 
cies  and  de^resswtu  of  a  human  bodr  cmild  be 
shown  on  a  plain  piece  of  canvas,  that  has  in  it  no 
unevenness  or  irregularity.  S/ectator. 

S.  The  act  of  humbling;  abasement;  as,  the 
depression  of  pride. 

Depr*gsi0H  of  the  nobility  may  make  a  king  more 
ahsMute  but  less  safe.  Bacon. 

4.  A  sinking  of  the  spirits;  dejection;  a 
state  of  sadness;  want  of  courage  or  anima- 
tion; as.  depression  ot  the  mind.  'In  great 
depression  of  spirit'  Baker.— 5.  A  low  state 
of  strength ;  a  state  of  body  succeeding  de- 
bility in  the  formation  of  disease. —6.  A  state 
of  dulness  or  inactivity ;  as,  depression  of 
trade;  commercial  depretsioa— 7.  In  a«tron. 
(a)  the  sinking  of  the  polar  star  toi^-ard  the 
norizon,  as  a  person  recedes  from  the  pole 
toward  the  equator.  (&)The  distance  of  a  star 
from  the  horizon  below,  which  is  measured  by 
an  arc  of  the  vertical  circle  or  azimuth,  pass- 
ing through  the  star.intercepted  between  the 
star  and  the  horizon.— 8.  InsK;^.  couching; 
an  operation  for  cataract  which  consists  in 
the  removal  of  the  cr>italline  lens  out  of  the 
axis  of  vision,  by  means  of  a  needle. — De- 
pression qf  an  equation,  in  alg.  the  reduc- 
tion of  it  to  a  lower  degree,  by  dividing 
both  sides  of  it  by  a  common  factor.  In  this 
way  a  bi<^uadratic  equation  may  be  reduced 
to  a  cubic  equation,  a  cubic  to  a  quadratic 
equation.— iln(^  cf  depression,  the  angle 
by  which  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the 
eye  to  any  object  dips  below  the  horizon. 
See  Dip.— Stn.  Abasement,  reduction,  sink- 
ing, fall,  humiliation,  dejection,  melancholy. 
Depreadve  (depres'ivX  a.  Able  or  tending 
to  depress  or  cast  down. 

May  Liberty  .  .  . 
Even  where  the  keen  dr/rrssitv  North  descends, 
Still  spread,  exalt,  and  actuate  your  powers. 

TkcfHson. 

Depressor  (dd-pres'&rX  n.  1.  One  who 
presses  down;  an  oppressor.  'The  great 
depressors  ot  God's  grace.'     Abp.  Usher.— 

2.  In  anat  a  muscle  that  depresses  or  di-aws 
down  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached;  as, 
the  depressor  of  the  lower  Jaw  or  of  the 
eyeball     Called  also  depriment  muscle.— 

3.  In  surg.  an  instrument  like  a  curved 
spatula  used  for  reducing  or  pushing  into 
place  a  protruding  part. 

Depriment  (de'pn-mcntX  a.  [L-  deprimo, 
to  depresa.  ]  Serving  to  depress ;  specific- 
ally, applied  to  certain  muscles  which  pull 
downwards,  as  that  which  depresses  the  ex- 
ternal ear,  and  the  rectus  inferior  oculi 
which  draws  dovrn  the  eyeball  [Rare  or 
obsolete.  ] 

Deprlsnret  (dd-priz'flrX  n.  [Fr.  depriser, 
to  depreciate— oe,  priv.,  and  priser,  from 
prix,  L  vretium,  price.]  Low  esteem;  con- 
tempt; disdain. 

Deprlyame  (d^-priv'a-blX  a.  [See  Deprive.  ] 
That  may  be  deprived;  liable  to  be  dispos- 
sessed or  deposed. 

Or  el^e  make  kings  as  resistAble.  cenwrable.  de- 
frtvable,  and  liable  to  all  kinds  of  punishments. 

Prynne. 

Deprlvatton  (de-pri-v&'shonX  n.  [See  Db- 
pRivs.]  1.  The  act  of  depriving;  a  taking 
away.  - 

DrfrHfotion  of  drfl  rights  is  a  species  of  penal  in- 
fliction. Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

2.  A  state  of  being  deprived;  loss;  want; 
bereavement 

Fools  who5f  end  Is  destruction  and  eternal  tfr^'. 
vatt0H  of  beini;.  Benttey. 

S-t  Degradation;  deposition  'Tlie  depri- 
vatian,  death,  and  destruction  of  the  oueen's 
majesty.'    SteUe  Trials.— 4.  In  lav,  the  act 


of  divesting  a  bishop  or  other  dergyman  of 
his  spiritual  promotion  or  dignity;  the  tak- 
ing away  of  a  preferment;  deposition.  This 
is  of  two  kinds:  a  benefieio  and  ab  ofieio. 
The  former  is  the  deprivation  of  a  minister 
of  his  living  or  preferment;  the  latter,  of 
his  order,  and  otherwise  called  deposition 
or  degradation. 

Dej^liVe  (d^privO.  v.t.  [L.  de,  intens.,  and 
pnvo,  to  take  away.  See  Pbivatk.  ]  1.  To 
take  from;  to  bereave  of  something  pos- 
sessed or  enjoyed:  followed  by  qf;  as,  to 
deprive  a  man  qf  sight;  to  deprive  one  o/ 
strength,  of  reason,  or  of  property.  This 
has  a  general  signification,  applic^le  to  a 
lawful  or  unlawful  taking. 

God  hath  def  rived  her  ^wisdom.    Job  zxsix.  xy. 

2.  To  hinder  from  possessing  or  enjoying; 
to  debar. 

From  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 
His  blessed  countenance.  Miiton. 

3.  To  take  away;  to  divest 

Most  happy  he 
Whose  least  delieht  sufficetn  to  deprive 
Remembrance  ofall  pains  which  him  oppresL 

Sfens*r. 

4.  To  divest  of  an  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
dignity,  or  office;  to  divest  of  orders,  aa  a 
bishop,  prebend,  or  vicar.  '  A  minister  de- 
vrvDea  for  inconformit}'.'  Bacon.— h.\  To 
injure  or  destroy.  'Melancholy  hatb  de- 
prived their  Judgments.'  Reginald  Scot— 
at  To  prevent;  keep  off;  avert— Stn.  To 
strip,  bereave,  rob,  desp(^,  dispossess,  de- 
bar, divest 

Deprivement  (dS-priv'mentX  n.  The  act 
01  depriving  or  state  of  being  deprived. 
MUton. 

Deprlver  (d6-pri\''6rX  «•  He  who  or  that 
which  deprives  or  bereaves. 

Deprostratet  (de-pros'tratX  a.  [Prefix  de. 
intens.,  and  prostrate.]  Extremely  pros- 
trate ;  very  low;  mean. 

How  may  weak  mortal  ever  hope  to  file 
His  unsmooth  tongue,  and  bisde^rostra/e  style. 

G.  Fietcktr. 

Depth  (depth X  n.  [From  deep.]  L  Dec^^ 
ness;  the  distance  or  measure  of  a  thing 
from  the  highest  part,  top,  or  suif ace  to  the 
lowest  part  or  bottom,  or  to  the  «ctreme 
part  downward  or  inward;  the  measure  from 
the  anterior  to  the  posterior  part;  as,  the 
depth  of  a  river  may  be  10  feet;  the  dmih 
of  the  ocean  is  unfathomable;  the  dej>M  of 
a  wound  may  be  an  inch;  the  battalion 
formed  a  column  of  great  depth.  In  a  ver- 
tical direction*  depth  is  opposed  to  height 
2.  A  deep  place;  an  abyss;  a  gulf  of  infinite 
profundity. 

Wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  gkuy. 
And  sounded  all  the  deflhs  and  shoals  of  honour. 

Shak. 

8.  The  sea;  the  ocean. 

The  depth  closed  me  round  about  Jonah  ii.  5. 
4  The  inner,  darker,  or  more  concealed 
part  of  a  thing;  the  middle,  daricest.  or 
stillest  part;  as,  the  depth  of  winter;  the 
depth  of  night;  the  depth  of  a  woo4  or 
forest  — 6.  Abstruseness ;  obscurity;  that 
which  is  not  easily  explored;  as,  the  depth 
of  a  science.—^.  Immensity;  infinity;  inten- 
sity. 

O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  Cod.  Rom.  xi.  33. 

The  depth  of  some  divine  despair.      Temny—n. 

7.  Profoundness;  extent  of  penetration,  or 
of  the  capacity  of  penetrating;  aa,  depUi  of 
understanding;  d^fA  of  skill.  —  DeptA,  as 
a  military  term  applied  to  a  bodv  of  men. 
refers  to  the  number  of  men  in  a  file,  which 
forms  the  extent  from  the  front  to  the  rear; 
as,  a  depth  of  three  men  or  six  men. 

Depthent(depth'nXv.f.  To  deepen.  Bailey. 

Depucelatet  (d§-pii'8«-latX  v.t    [Fr.  d^tm- 
eeler,  to  deflower— L.  de.  priv.,  and  L.L 
pueella,  a  virgin.]    To  deflower;  to  rob  of 
virginity.     Cotgrave,  Bailey. 

Depnlset  (dd-pulsO,  v.t  vL  depetto,  depul- 
sum^  to  drive  down,  to  drive  out  or  away— 
de,  from,  and  pello,  pitlsum,  to  drive.  ]  To 
drive  away.     Cocilreram. 

Depnlslont  (dg-pul'shonX  n.  [L.  depvlsio, 
depiUsionis,  a  driving  off  or  away,  from 
depello,  depulsum.  See  DEPUL8K.]  A  driv- 
ing or  thrusting  awav.    ;^peed. 

Depulsoryt  (u^-purso-ri),  a.  Driving  or 
thrusting  away ;  averting.  'Depulsory  sac- 
rifices.'   Holland. 

Depurate  (de'pQr-&tX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  de- 
purated; ppr.  depurating.  [L.L.  depuro, 
depuratum,  to  purify— L.  de,  intens..  and 
puro,  puratum,   to   purilhr,    from  purus. 

Sure,  clean.]  To  purify;  to  nee  from  impuri- 
les,  heterogeneous  matter,  or  feculence:  to 
clarify.    *  To  depurate  thy  blood. '    Boyle. 


Fite,  far.  fat,  f)|ll;       mi,  met,  h^       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mbve;       tube,  tub,  bnU;       oil,  pound;      ii,  8c.  abtine;     f,  8c.  fey. 


DXrURATB 


DEBIVATB 


It  (dcf'pQr4tX  «^    COeaoMd;  pore. 
'X'yery  dfpuraU  ofi'    BcyU, 

te^andpuro,  topurUy.]  To  reader  impore. 

Priealybcganbyifceftainfagtiifir^MnKHrfby 
jurifted  by  plaou.  N^tnrt. 


Dapurmtloa  (deopar-&'iboii),  1L  1.  The  act 
oc  purifying  or  freeingfliudi  from  betero- 
geneoiu  matter.  ^  2.  The  cleanaing  of  a 
wound  from  impure  matter. 

PtHmnitor  fdepOr-At-^r),  tk  One  who  or 
that  which  (ueanBet. 

Dtpuratonr  (de'p&r-a-to-ill  a.  Cleanilng; 
pojtfyinin  vending  to  purify;  speciflcally, 
afiplted  to  diaeasea  which  are  oonaidered 
capable  of  modifying  the  conaUtution  ad- 
▼aatageoualy  by  acting  on  the  compoaition 
ef  the  ftoidai  aa  emptiona,  tntermittenta, 
te. ;  alio  applied  to  medidnea  and  dieta»  by 
wUoh  the  aame  effect  it  aou^  to  be  in- 
daced. 

\\  (de-pikrO^  e.t    To  make  pure;  to 
topurgei 

He  flhaB  (Ink  ...  be  dtfnrti  and  demed,  before 
dot  h*  ilMit  b«  kiyde  op  far  pure  gold  in  the  trea- 
ofCod.  Sir  T.  Mart. 


I>«piiifator7t(d6-p6r'gi-to-riX«.  That 
imvea;  ferrlng  to  deaaae  or  purify. 

DMmrtttOlt<de-pdr-i'Bhonl  n.  The  remoTal 
ofmumriUea,  aa  from  the  body;  depuration. 

DC|mtatlO]l(de-pa-ti'ihon).ii.  [Fr.  d^fm^o- 
Kon;  It  dmUuume.  See  DIFUTB.]  L  The 
act  of  appointing  a  snbatitute  or  repreaenta- 
tftye  to  aet  tor  another;  the  act  of  appointing 
and  Beading  a  deputy  or  subatitate  to  trana- 
act  buaineae  for  another,  aa  hia  agent,  either 
wtfh  a  q>ecial  oommiaaion  and  authority, 
or  with  general  powera.  'Their ...  deputo- 
IJoiM  to  ofllceaof  power  and  dignity.'  Barrom, 
%  A  fpedal  comoiiaaion  or  authori^  to  act 
aa  the  anbatitute  of  another :  as,  thia  man 
•Ota  by  depuUUion  from  the  aheriflL— g.  The 
panon  deputed;  the  peraon  or  peraona 
a«tfaovized  and  aent  to  transact  busineaafor 
anotiier;  as,  the  general  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  enemy  to  offer  terma  of  peace.— By 
dtfputafiim.  or  in  deputation^  by  delegation; 
by  meant  of  a  snbatitute. 

Say  to  peat  Cjrsar  this:  /m  dtputtUion 
lltWl2icaB(|iieriafrhaiid.  SkaM. 

DepatAtort  (de^pflt-^t-^rX  a.  One  who 
gnmta  deputatloa    Jxtcke. 

Diqmte  (dd-patO,  v.C-  pret  A  pp.  deputed; 
ppr.  deputing.  [Fr.  diputer,  to  aaalgn,  to 
confide  a  muaion  to,  from  L.  depute,  to 
esteem,  oonsider,  deatine,  allot— de,  and 
puto,  to  prune,  aet  in  order,  reckon,  con- 
sider.] L  To  appoint  aa  a  substitute  or  agent 
to  act  for  another;  to  appoint  and  send  with 
a  q)ecial  commiaaion  or  authority  to  trana- 
act  buaiaeaa  in  aaother'sname;  as,  the  sheriff 
depute*  a  man  to  serve  a  writ 

Thcfe  ia  ao  Baa  d^:^w4ntf  by  the  kinr  to  hear. 

a  Sam.  «▼.  3. 
The  bishop  may  dtftde  a.  priest  to  administer  the 
sacxameat.  Ayiifft, 

1 1  To  set  aside  or  i^muI;  to  assign. 

The  moat  ooospicnoos  places  ia  cities  are  nsoaOy 
'  for  the  erectiao  of  statoea.  Barrow. 


DtpSle  (de^pfttV  n.  A  depuhr;  a  Ticefferent; 
as»  a  sheEuf-aepats  or  adVocate-cMimta. 
(Scotch.] 

Tbe  CMkioa  of  every  de^mte  canyinc  Ms  own  shell 
na  Ms  back  to  the  fbrra  of  his  own  carrWe  is  a  piece 
ot  very  modera  ificnity.  I  myself  rode  ciroilts,  when 
t  «as  advocate  dtfutr,  btf  aaa  sSo?  and  tSio. 

LordCacA^m, 

DiPQtiw  (de'pAt-IsX  V.L  pret  iL  pp.  depu- 
tittd;  ppr.  deputia^ng.  To  appoint  aa  de- 
puty; to  empower  to  act  for  another,  as  a 
sheriff.    [United  Stalca.  ] 

Dfpuljr  (de'p&tiX  n.  [Fr.  dSputl  See  Db- 
PUTEj  A  person  appointed  or  electmi  to 
aet  for  another,  especially  a  person  sent  with 
a  vadal  commiaaloa  to  act  in  the  place 
iif  another;  one  that  exerdaea  an  of&ce  in 
another's  right;  a  lieutenant;  a  viceroy;  as, 
a  prince  aends  a  depiUv  to  a  diet  or  council 
to  represent  him  and  hia  dominions;  a 
sheriff  appoints  a  deputy  to  execute  the 
duties  of  us  office.  Much  used  in  composi- 
tion; as,  dtfpufy-sheriff,  dnmCy-collector, 
dfipaty-marahal,  dtpttty-poetmaster,  Ac.— 
8tv.  Substitute,  representatire,  legate,  de- 
legate. enToy.  agent,  factor. 

Deqiiaot^t  9.1  [L.  de,  down,  and  quatio,  to 
shake.]    To  shake  down.    Chaucer. 

D«««antltfttOt(d«-kwon'ti-t*t).v.e.  [L.de, 
tram,  and  guantitme,  ouantitatu,  quantitv. 
See  QUAHTITT.]  To  dtmlniah  the  quantity 
of 

Browa  has  words  still  moce  eatraordinary.  as/trt'a' 
fism.  tot  kccptair  holiday.  .   .   .  drntattitaU,  for 

B<AttU. 

(d6-rasln-&tX  «.t  pret  A  pp. 


deracinaUd;  ppr.  derae^snating.  [Fr.  d^ro* 
ctiter— dtf,  and  radne^  a  root,  from  a  hypo- 
thetical L.  form  rodietno,  from  radix,  mds- 
cu,  a  root]  To  pluck  up  by  the  roota;  to 
extirpate.    [Bare.] 

The  coulter  ntsts 
That  should  dirmcinaU  such  savaj^ry.      SkaJk. 

Deradliatlon(dd-ras'in-a"shonXa.  The  act 
of  plucking  up  oy  the  roots.    [Kare.  ] 

Denlgn,  verkin  (d6-r4nO,  e  t  [Norm,  da- 
reinner,  derener,  to  prove,  to  clear  one's 
self— d0,  a  verb-forming  prefix,  and  O.  rein, 
clear,  clean;  or  fhnn  JLI*.  derationaare,  in 
which  case  its  origin  would  be  the  same  as 
that  of  dorra^  (which  seeX)  To  prove; 
to  Justify;  to  vindicate,  aa  an  aasertion;  to 
dear  one'a  self,  either  by  proving  one's  own 
case  or  refuting  that  of  an  adveraaiy.  [An 
old  law  term  now  disused.] 

Dcndgn  (d&-rinO.  v  f .  [See  Dbraugb.]  To 
derange;  to  disorder:  to  diaarrange. 

DenwmMntk  DenLllllllMLt  (d^r&n'mentX 
n.  [See  Dbraioh.]  In  2aio,  the  act  of  de- 
railing; proof;  ittstiflcation. 

Deral^iment  (dS-r&n'mentX  n,  L  The  act 
of  disordering  or  disarranging;  a  turning 
out  of  course.— 2.  A  renunciation  of  profea- 
si<m,  aa  of  religious  or  monastic  vows;  apoa- 
taay. 

Denll  (dd-rftlO.  v.t  [L.  ds,  firom,  and  E. 
raiZ,  aa  in  muway.]  To  run  off  the  rails. 
[United  SUtea.  1 

Dermilzneitt  (dl^ilWutX  n.  The  act  of  a 
railway  train  or  carriage  running  off  the 
raila.    [United  SUtes.] 

Derange  (dd-rJuijO.  v.  e.  pret  &  pp.  deranged; 
ppr.  deranging.  \¥t.  d^rrnvr— ae,priv.,and 
ranger^  to  set  in  order,  from  rang,  rank. 
Akin  ranir,  range  (which  Bee>]  1.  To  put 
out  of  order;  to  disturb  the  regular  ordtt 
of;  to  throw  into  confusion;  aL  to  derange 
the  plans  of  a  commander  or  the  affaixa  of 
a  nation;  his  private  affairs  are  deranged. 


qtiei 
disu 


The  republic  of  regicide  .  .  .  has  actually  con- 
niered  tlte  finest  parts  of  Europe;  has  distressed, 
uaited,  dermngtk,  broke  to  pieces  all  the  rest. 

Burit. 

2.  To  disturb  the  action  or  functions  of. 

A  casual  blow,  or  a  sudden  (all.  derangu  soom  of 
our  internal  parts,  and  the  rest  of  life  is  distress  and 
misery.  Blair. 

8.  To  disorder  the  intellect  of;  to  unsettle 
the  reason  ol — 4.  To  remove  from  place 
or  ofllce.  aa  the  personal  staff  of  a  principal 
military  officer.  Thus  when  a  general  officer 
resigns  or  is  removed  from  office,  the  per- 
sonal staff  appointed  by  himself  are  said  to 
be  deranged.  [Bare.]— Stn.  To  disorder, 
embarrass,  disarrange,  displace,  unsettle, 
disturb,  confuse*  discompose,  rulfie,  discon- 
cert. 

Derangement  (d^r&nfmentX  n.  L  The  act 
of  deranging,  or  state  of  being  deranged;  a 
putting  out  of  order;  dlsturoance  of  re- 

Slari^  or  regular  course;  embarrassment; 
lorder.  '  From  the  complexity  of  its  mech- 
anism .  .  .  liable  to  derangement'  Paley.— 
2.  Disorder  of  the  intellect  or  reason;  de- 
lirium: insanity;  aa,  a  deratMem^nf  of  the 
mental  organs.— Svn.  Disorder,  confusion, 
embarrassment,  imegularity,  disturbance, 
lunacy,  insanity,  madness,  delirium,  mania. 
Deray  (d6-r&0»  n.  [O.Fr.  derroL  deeroi.  dee- 
arroKf  disorder— from  dee  (L.  ai8\  and  rot*, 
rai,  order.  See  Array.]  Tumult;  disor- 
der; merriment    [Scotch.] 

So  have  we  found  weddinffs  celebrated  vrith  an 
eatburst  of  triumph  and  dtray,  at  which  the  elderly 
shook  their  heads.  Cmrfyte. 

Derby  (d6rn)i),  n.  A  race  for  a  sweepstakes 
of  fifty  sovereigns  each,  for  three-year-old 
thorough-bred  horses,  founded  in  1780  by 
the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby,  and  run  annually 
at  Epsom,  Surrey.  It  is  the  principal  horse- 
race in  England. 

Dertrv-day  (d«r^-d&X  **•  The  day  on  which 
the  Derby  sweepstakes  Is  run,  which  is  the 
Wednesday  before  Whitsunday. 

Dertysrehire  Neck  (d6rl>i-Bh6r  nekX  n.  A 
name  given  to  bronchocele,  from  ita  fre- 
quency in  the  hilly  parte  of  Derbyshire. 

lMr1i78hlre8par(d«r^i-sh6rspiry  Fluoride 
of  calcium,  acombinationof  lime  with  fluoric 
add,  found  in  great  beautv  and  abundance 
in  Derbyshire,  whence  it  has  ob^ined  ita 
name.  It  is  also  called  Fluor -epar  and 
Blue-john.    See  FLUOR-SPAR. 


Der-dblngt  (ddr'dO-lngX  a.  Fertainins  to 
or  characterised  by  derring-do,  or  gallant 
featainarms. 

Me  in  beslts.  that  fai  der-doinv  armes 

And  honours  suit  my  vowed  oaies  do  spend. 

sftnter. 

Deret(d«rXv.t  [  A.  Sax.  d«rum,  to  hurt]  To 

hurt 


And  ye  shut  both  anon  unto  me  swere. 
That  never  more  ye  shul  my  cootree  dert. 

Chanrtr. 

Derelgnntentt  (dfi-rftn'mentx  n.  in  law, 
same  as  DerayjfnmenA  (which  seeX 

DerellOt  (der'e-liktX  a.  [L.  derelielue,  pp.  of 
derelinquo,  derelietumt  to  leave  behind, 
abandon — de,  inten8.,and  reHmjuo,  to  leave 
—re,  behind,  and  Unquo,  to  leave.]  Left; 
abandoned.  'Taking  out  a  patent  in  Charles 
the  Second's  time  for  derelict  lands.'  Sir 
P.  Pett 

Dereliot  (der'e-liktX  n.  1.  In  law,  an  article 
of  goods  or  any  commoditv  thrown  away, 
relinquished,  or  abandoned  by  the  owner; 
a  veaael  abandoned  at  sea. 

When  I  am  a  little  disposed  to  •  gay  turn  of  think* 
hig,  I  consider,  as  I  was  a  lUrtlicffmtn  my  cradle. 
I  nave  the  honoar  of  a  lawfiil  claim  to  the  best  pro- 
tection of  Europe.  Savage. 

1  A  traet  of  land  suddenly  left  dry  by  the 
sea,  and  fit  for  cultivation  or  use. 
Derellotlon  (dei^-lik'shonX  n.  [L.  derate- 
tio,  an  abanaoning,  flrom  derelinquo,  dere- 
Uctum.  See  Derbuct.]  1.  The  act  of  leav- 
ing wi^  an  intentioa  not  to  reclaim ;  an 
utter  forsaking;  abandonment.  'A  total 
dereliction  of  militarv  duties.'  Sir  W.  Soott 
2.  The  state  of  being  left  or  abandoned. 

Hadst  thou  not  been  thus  forsaken,  we  had  per- 
ished;  thy  dertiietion  is  our  safety.  B/.  Mali, 

S.  The  gaining  of  land  from  the  water  by 
the  sea^i  retmng  below  the  usual  water- 
mark.—Stm.  Abandonment,  desertion,  re- 
nunciation, ralinquishment 
Dertilgion]ie(d^rS-liJ'on-izXt'-t  To  make 
irreligious.    [Rare.] 

He  would  dtrdigianist  men  beyond  all  others. 

D*  Quinay. 

Dereling;  n.  [  See  Darling.  ]  Darling. 
Chaucer. 

Dereworthft  a.  [A.  Sax.  deorumrthe.]  Pre- 
cious; valued  at  a  high  rate.    Chauaer. 

DereiriI6»t  v.t    To  darrain.    Chaucer. 

Deride  (dd-rid^X  v.t  pret  &  pp.  derided; 
ppr.  deriding.  [L.  derideo—de,  intens.,  and 
ndeo,  to  lauglL]  To  laugh  at  in  contempt; 
to  turn  to  ridicule  or  make  sport  of;  to 
mock;  to  treat  with  scorn  by  laughter. 
The  Pharisees  also  .  .  .  dtridtd  him.  Luke  zvL  i6. 
Some,  who  adore  Newton  for  his  flaxiona,  deride 
him  for  his  religion.  Berktky. 

Stm.  To  mock,  laugh  at,  ridicule,  insult, 
banter,  rally,  jeer.  Jibe. 

Derlder  idh-tdXht),  n.  One  who  laughs  at 
another  In  contempt ;  a  mocker ;  a  scoffer. 
'  Deridert  of  religion. '    Hooker. 

Derldlngly  (d6-rid'ing-liX  ad9.  By  way  of 
derision  or  mockery. 

DerlBion  (d6-ri'xhonX  n.  rLderino,  a  laugh- 
ing to  soom,  from  derideo.  derinun.  See 
Deride.  1  l.  The  act  of  deriding,  or  the 
state  of  being  derided;  contempt  manifested 
by  laughter;  scorn. 

Dritisb  policy  is  brought  into  derision  in  those  ua- 
tions  that  a  while  ago  uembled  at  the  power  of  our 
aims.  Burke. 

2.  An  object  of  derision  or  contempt;  a 
laughing-stock. 

I  was  a  derisioH  to  all  my  people.     Lam.  liL  14. 

Stm.  Scorn,  mockery,  insult,  ridicule. 

Derisive  (d&-rFsivX  &  Sxpressfaig  tn  char- 
acterized oy  derision;  mockhig;  ridiculing. 
'DeHMee  taunta.'    Pope. 

Derlilv^  (d«-ri'Biv-UX  odai  With  mockery 
or  oontempL 

DerletreneM  (di-if  siv-neaX  n.  The  state  of 
being  derisive. 

Derliorr  (de-if'so-riX  a.  Derisive;  mock- 
ing; ridiculing  'Dmiory manner.'  Sha^tee- 
huru.    [Bare.] 

Derrrable  (dd-riv'a-blX  a.    [See  Debive.] 

1.  That  mav  be  derived;  that  may  be  drown 
or  received,  as  from  a  source;  aa,  income  is 
derivable  from  land,  money,  ot  stocks. 

The  exquisite  pleasure  derivable  from  the  true  and 
beautiful  relations  of  domestic  life.         H.  G.  Bell. 

2.  That  may  be  received  from  ancestora;  as, 
an  estate  derivable  from  an   ancestor.— 

3.  That  may  be  drawn,  aa  from  premises; 
dedudble;  as,  an  argument  derivable  from 
facta  or  preceding  propositicma. 

The  second  sort  of  arguments  .  .  .  are  derivable 
bom  some  of  these  heads.  tViikiHe. 

4  That  may  be  drawn  from  a  radical  word; 
as,  a  word  derivable  from  an  Aryan  root 

DerlyaUy  (dfi-riv'a-bli),  adv.  By  deriva- 
tion. 

Derlyate  (de'ri-vatX  '*•  fl^  derivatue.  pp.  of 
derivo,  derivatum.  See  DERIVE.  ]  A  word 
derived  from  another;  a  derivative.    [Bare.  ] 

Derlvatet  (de'ri-vatX  v.t  [L.  deHvo.  See 
Dbrtve.]    To  derive. 


cfa.  stein;     eh.8&loeA;     g.^;     J,>)b;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^r;     TH,  tAen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  trig;    wh,  wUg;    xh,  KTure.— See  KXT. 
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Dailyation  (de-ri-v&'shon),  n.  (L.  derivatio, 
a  turning  on  into  another  channel,  deriva- 
tion, from  derive,  deriva  turn.  See  DBRI VB. ) 
L  The  act  of  deriving,  drawing,  or  receiving 
from  a  source;  as,  the  derivation  of  an 
estate  from  ancestors,  or  of  profits  from 
capital,  or  of  truth  or  facts  from  antiquity. 

My  derfvatioH  was  from  ancestors 

Wbo  stood  equivalent  whh  mighty  kin^    SMaM. 

2.  In  gram,  the  drawing  or  tracing  of  a 
word  m>m  its  root  or  original;  as,  deriva- 
tion is  ftx>m  the  L.  derivo,  and  the  latter 
from  prefix  de,  away,  from,  and  rivta,  a 
stream.— 8.  A  drawing  from  or  turning  aside 
from  a  natural  course  or  channel;  as,  the 
derivation  of  water  from  its  channel  by 
lateral  drains.  'An  artificial  derivation  of 
that  river.'  CUMnrn.  [Rare  or  obsolete.]— 
4^  In  med.  revulsion,  or  the  drawing  away 
of  the  fluids  of  an  inflamed  part,  by  apply- 
ing blisters,  Ac,  over  it,  or  at  a  distance 
from  it— 5.  The  thing  derived  or  deduced; 
a  derivative;  a  deduction.  [Rare  or  obso- 
lete.) 

Most  of  them  are  the  genuine  derwatiotts  of  the 
hypothesis  they  claim  to.  G/anvtUe. 

6.  In  math,  the  operation  by  which  a  deriv- 
ative is  deduced  from  that  which  precedes 
it,  or  from  the  function.  The  method  of 
derivations,  in  general,  consists,  in  discover- 
ing the  law  by  which  different  quantities 
are  connected  with  each  other,  and  in 
making  use  of  this  law  as  a  method  of  cal- 
culation for  passing  from  one  derivative  to 
another.— 7  In  gun.  the  peculiar  constant 
deviation  of  an  elongated  projectile  from 

a  rifled  gun< 

Derlyatloiial  (de-ri-v&'shon-al),  a.  Relating 
to  derivation. 

I>6llyatlTe(de-rlv'a-tiv),a.  Derived;  taken 
or  having  proceeded  from  another  or  some- 
thing preceding;  secondary;  as,  a  derivative 
conveyance.  *  A  derivative  petiectioiL'  Sir 
M.  Hale.  —Derivative  ehord,mmu9ie,& chord 
derived  from  a  fundamental  chord.— Deriv- 
ative conveyances,  in  law,  secondary  deeds, 
as  releases,  confirmations,  surrenders,  con- 
signments, and  defeasances. 

Derlyattve  (de-riv'a-tiv).  n.  l.  That  which 
is  derived;  that  which  is  deduced  or  comes 
by  derivation  from  another;  specifically,  a 
word  which  takes  its  origin  in  another  word, 
or  is  formed  from  it;  thus,  depravity  is  a 
derivative  from  the  L.  depravo,  and  ac- 
knowledge a  derivative  from  kuowledge, 
which  is  a  derivative  from  know. 

For  honour 
Tis  a  dfrtvatwe  from  me  to  mine.  SMaJk. 

2.  In  mutic,  a  chord  not  fundamental— 

3.  In  math,  a  function  expressing  the  rela- 
tion between  two  consecutive  states  of  a 
varying  function;  a  differential  co-efllcient 
4  In  med.  an  agent  employed  to  draw  away 
the  fluids  of  an  inflamed  part,  applied  over 
it  or  at  some  distance  from  it    See  Dbriya- 

TION. 

Derlyatlvely  (de-riv'a-tiv-UX  adv.  in  a  de- 
rivative manner;  by  derivauon. 

Derlyatiyeness  (deriv'atlv-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  denvative. 

DailTe  (de-rivO.  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  derived; 

f»pr.  derwing.  [L.  denvo,  to  divert  a  stream 
rom  its  duumel,  to  draw  away,  to  derive— 
de,  from,  and  rivue,  a  stream.]  1.  To  draw 
from,  as  in  a  r^n^ilar  course  or  channel;  to 
receive  from  a  source  by  a  regular  convey- 
ance; as,  the  heir  derives  an  estate  from  his 
ancestors. 

For  by  my  mother  I  derrvrd  am 

From  Lionel.  Duke  of  Clarence.  SMaJk. 

2.  To  draw  or  receive,  as  from  a  source  or 
origin;  as,  we  derive  ideas  from  the  senses, 
and  instruction  from  good  hooka- a  To 
deduce  or  draw,  as  from  a  root  or  primitive 
word;  as,  a  hundred  words  aro  often  derived 
from  a  single  monosyllabic  root  — 4.  To 
turn  from  its  natural  course;  to  divert;  as, 
to  derive  water  from  the  main  channel  or 
current  into  lateral  rivulets.  '  The  solemn 
and  right  manner  of  deriving  water. '  Fuller. 

And   her  dew  tores  dtriveJ  to  that  vile  witch's 
share.  Sfenstr. 

The  streams  of  Justice  were  derived  into  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Sir  y.  Davits. 

5.  To  communicate  from  one  to  another  by 
descent    [Bare.] 

An  excellent  disposition  is  derived  to  your  lordship 
from  your  parents.  Fttt^n. 

Derive  (de-rlvO»  v.i.  To  come  or  proceed 
from.    utATc.] 

Power  from  heaven  derives.  Prier. 

The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  lite  majr  fall  beyond  the  erave. 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  nave. 

The  likest  God  within  the  soult    Ten^ystm. 


Deliver  (de-riv^^r),  n.  One  who  derives  or 
draws  from  a  source. 

Derm,  Derma,  DermlB  (d^rm,  ddr'ma,  dtt'- 
misX  n.  [Qr.  derma,  a  skin,  a  hide.]  The 
true  skin,  or  under  layer  of  the  skin,  as  dis- 
tinguisheid  from  the  cuticle,  epidermis,  or 
scarf  skin.  It  is  also  called  enderon,  the 
epidermis  being  known  as  ecderon. 

DermahsBmal  Dermolmmal  (d^r'ma-hs- 
mal,  ddrte6-he-mal),  a.  [6r.  derma,  skin, 
and  haima,  blood.]  An  epithet  applied 
to  the  ossified  developments  of  the  dermo- 
skeleton  in  fishes  when  they  form  points  of 
attachment  for  the  fins  on  the  ventral  or 
haemal  side  of  the  body. 

Dermal  (d^r'mal),  a.  [Or.  derma,  skin.] 
Pertaining  to  skm  or  the  external  covering 
of  the  body;  consisting  of  skin. 

Dermaneural,  Dermoneural  (ddr'ma-nfi- 
ral,  ddr'md-nQ-ral),  a.  [Or.  derma,  the  skin, 
and  neuron,  a  nerva]  In  zool  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  upper  row  of  spines  in  the  back 
of  a  fish,  from  Uieir  connection  with  the 
skin  and  their  rolation  to  that  surface  of 
the  body  on  which  the  nervous  system  is 
placed. 

Dermaptera  (d6r-map't6r-a),  n.  pL  [Or. 
derrma,  skin,  and  pteron,  wing.]  An  order 
of  insects,  restricted  by  Kirby  to  the  ear- 
wigs (of  which  at  least  three  genera  aro 
found  in  this  countryX  comprising  those 
genera  which  have  their  anterior  pair  of 
wings  coriaceous,  not  employed  in  flight, 
and  forming  elytra;  their  posterior  wings 
membranous  and  folded  like  a  fan,  only  par- 
tially covered  by  the  elytra,  and  the  tail 
armed  with  a  forceps. 

Dermapteran  (ddr-map't^r-an).  n.  An  in- 
dividuu  of  the  Dermaptera  (which  seei 

Dermapter0U8(d6r-map't^r-us),a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  order  Dermaptera  (which  see). 

Dermatic.  Dermatlne  (d^-mat'ik,  d^rma- 
tin),  a.    Pertaining  to  the  skin. 

Dermatill,  Dermatllie  (d^r'ma-tin),  n.  [Or. 
derma,  dermatos,  the  sldn.]  A  dark  oUve- 
green  varietv  of  hydrophyte,  of  a  resinous 
fustro,  found  in  Saxony,  so  called  because  it 
frequently  occurs  as  a  skin  or  crust  upon 
serpentine.  It  occurs  also  in  reniform 
massea 

DermatOgrapliy  (d^r-ma-tog'ra-fi).  n.  [Or. 
derma,  skin,  and  graphs,  to  write.]  The 
anatomical  description  of  the  skin. 

Dermatoid  (ddr'mat-oid),  a.  [Or.  derma, 
dermatos,  skin,  and  eidas,  resemblance.] 
Resembling  skin;  skin-like. 

Dermatologist  (d6r-ma-toro-Jist),  n.  One 
versed  in  dermatology. 

Dermatology  (d«r-ma-toro-Ji).  n.  [Or. 
derma,  skin,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The 
branch  of  phvsiology  which  treats  of  the 
skin  and  its  diseasea 

Dermatopbyte  (d6r'ma-t6-f!t},  n.  [Or. 
derma,  dermatos,  the  skin,  ana  phyton,  a 
growth  or  plant  ]  A  parasitic  plant,  chiefiy 
of  the  lowest  type  of  the  Cryptogamia, 
infesting  the  cuticle  and  epidermis  of  men 
and  other  animals,  and  giving  rise  to  various 
forms  of  skin-disease,  as  ring- worm,  sycosis, 
d^c. 

DermatorllOBa(d6r'ma-td-re''a),  n.  [Or. 
derma,  dermatos,  the  sldn,  and  rheo,  to  flow.] 
A  morbidly  increased  secrotion  from  the 
skin. 

Dermeites  (d^r-mes't^z),  n.  [Or.  derma, 
skin,  and  esthio,  to  eat]  A  genus  of  cole- 
opterous insects,  the  type  of  the  family 
Dermestidte.  The  larvte  of  this  genus  aro 
covered  with  slippery  hairs;  ttiey  devour 
dead  bodies,  skins,  leather,  and  other  animal 
substances.  One  species  (D.  lardarius)  is 
known  by  the  name  of  bacon-beetle;  another 
(Z>.  or  Anthrenus  musteorum)  is  peculiarly 
destructive  in  museums  of  natural  history. 

Dermeetlto  (d^rmes'ti-d^V  n.pl  A  family 
of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  section  Necro- 
phaga.  The  species  of  this  family  aro  for 
the  most  part  of  small  size.  Their  larvae 
are  covered  with  liair,  and  feed  upon  animal 
substances.  The  principal  genera  aro  Der- 
mestes,  Anthrenus,  Megatoma,  and  Atta- 
genus. 

Dermic  (ddrm'lk),  a.  Relating  to  the  skin. 
—Dermic  remedies,  remedies  which  act 
through  the  skin. 

Dermis,  n.    See  Derm. 

Dermoltranclilata  (ddr^mo-brangkl-r'ta). 
n.  vl.  [Or.  derma,  skin,  and  braiuhia,  gilla  ] 
A  family  of  gasteropods.  comprising  those 
moDuscs  which  respire  by  means  of  external 
branchiae  or  gills  occurring  in  the  form  of 
thin  membranous  plates,  tufts,  or  fllaments. 
They  aro  more  commonly  called  Nudibran- 
chiata. 


Dermograpliy  (ddr-mog'ra-fl),  n.  Same  aa 

Dermatography. 

Dermohamal.    See  DsiuiABJBMAL. 
Dermoll»mla(d6r'md-he-mi-a).  n.   [Or. 

derma,  the  skm,  and  haima,  blood.]     In 

med.  hypenemia,  or  congestion  of  the  skin. 
Dermoid  (ddnn'oid),  a.    [Or.  demus,  skin, 

and  eidos,  rosemblsjice.]  Resembling  akin; 

dermatoid :  applied  to  tiuues  which  resemble 

skin. 
DermolOgy  (ddr-mol'o-Ji),  n.     Same  aa 

Dermatol^w. 

DermopterL  DermopterygU  (dte-mop'te- 
ri,  dSr-mop'te-ri^Jil),  n.  pi.  [Or.  derma, 
sldn,  with  pteron,  and  pterux,  pterygos, 
a  wing  or  fin.]  A  section  of  fishes  charac- 
terized by  cutaneous  vertical  fins,  with  raya 
extremely  soft  and  delicate,  or  altogethef 
imperceptible,  by  the  want  of  pectoral  or 
ventral  fins,  and  by  an  unoemfied  endo- 
skeleton.  This  section  was  removed  by 
Owen  from  the  Chondropterygii  on  account 
of  their  inferior  structure.  They  are  of 
vermiform  shape,  and  include  the  lampreys, 
lancelet,  Ac,  which  flshes,  however,  in  re> 
cent  systems  of  arrangement,  are  placed  i^ 
separate  and  distinct  orders. 

Dermosderlte  (der-mo-slSr'it),  n.  [Or. 
derma,  skin,  and  skliros,  hard.]  A  maaa 
of  spicules  which  occurs  in  the  tissues  of 
some  of  the  Actinozoa. 

Dermo-8keleton(d6r-md-Bke'l«-ton),  n. 
[Or.  derma,  skin,  and  skeleton,  skeleton.) 
A  term  applied  to  the  coriaceous,  crustace- 
ous,  testaiceous,  or  osseous  integument,  such 
as  covers  manv  invertebrate  and  some  ver- 
tebrate animals.  It  serves  more  or  leaa 
completelv  the  ofllces  of  protecting  the  soft 
parts  of  the  body,  and  as  a  fixed  point  of 
attachment  to  the  organs  of  movement  In 
fishes  and  roptiles  the  dermo-skeleton  isthe 
skin  with  the  scales;  in  turtles  it  is  united 
with  parts  of  the  endo-skeleton,  such  as  the 
vertebrae  and  ribs;  insects  and  crustaceans 
have  a  dermo-skeleton  onlv. 

Dermotomy  (d6r-mof o-mi).  n.  [Or.  derma, 
the  skin,  and  tomi,  a  cutting,  from  temno, 
to  cut]  The  anatomy  or  dissection  oi  the 
sldn. 

Derm-Skeleton  (d^rm-skeae-ton),  fk  Same 
as  Dermo-skeleton. 

Demt  (dimX  a.  [A.  Sax.  deam,  secret) 
L  Hidden;  secret;  private. 

But  as  they  looked  in  Bemisdale 

By  a  deme  street 
Then  came  there  a  knight  riding.       Old  ballad. 

2.  Sad;  solitary.    Dr.  H.  More. 
Dem  (d^m),  n.    In  arch,  see  Dbarn. 
Deme  (d^m),  r.e.    To  hide  one's  seU,  as  in 

a  hole.    [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

He  at  length  escaped  them  by  deming  himself  in 
a  fox-earth.  7i.  Miller. 

Demfnlft  a.  Solitary;  hence,  sad;  mournful. 

The  birds  of  ill  presage  this  lucklesse  chance  fore- 
told. 
By  deni/ull  noise.  Bryskei. 

Dernier  (der-nyaX  a.  [Fr.,  from  a  hvpothe> 
tical  L.  adjective  deretranus,  which  gives 
derrain,  whence  derrainier,  derenier,  der- 
nier—de,  and  retro,  behind, backward.  ]  Lust; 
final;  ultimate;  as,  dernier  ressort  (last  re- 
sort). 

Dernly  t  (d^mliX  adv.  Secretly;  solitarily; 
hence,  sadly;  moumfuUy.  Spenser. 
Derogate  (de'rd-gat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dero- 
gated; ppr.  derogating.  [L.  derogo,  dero- 
?atum,  to  repeal  part  of  a  law,  to  restrict, 
0  modify— de,  priv.,  and  rogo,  to  ask.  to 
Eropose.  In  ancient  Rome  roao  was  tised 
1  proposing  new  laws,  and  derogo  In  re- 
pe^ng  some  section  of  a  law.  Hence  Uie 
sense  is  to  take  from  or  annul  a  part.] 

1.  To  repeal,  annul,  or  destroy  the  force 
and  effect  of  some  part  of  a  law  or  estab- 
lished rule;  to  lessen  the  extent  of  a  law: 
distinguished  from  abrogate. 

By  several  contrary  customs  many  of  the  civil  and 
canon  laws  are  controlled  and  derogated.       Hale. 

2.  To  lessen  the  worth  of  a  person  or  thing; 
to  disparage.    [Rare.] 

There  is  none  so  much  carried  with  a  corrupt 
mind  .  . .  that  he  will  deroj^att  the  praise  and  honotir 
due  to  so  worthy  an  enterprise.  Hooker. 

Derogate  (de'rd-gat),  v.t.  1.  To  take  away; 
to  detract;  to  lessen  by  taking  awav  a  part; 
as,  say  nothing  to  derogate  from  tne  merit 

2r  reputation  of  a  brave  man.    [The  word 
(  generally  used  in  this  sense.]— 2.  To  act 
beneath  one's  rank,  place,  or  birth.    [Rare  ] 

Would  Charles  X.  derogntt  from  his  ancestors  f 
Would  he  be  the  degenerate  scion  of  that  royal  lineT 

HaMlitt. 

Derogate  (de^r6-g&tX  a.    Lessened  in  value 


Fftte,  flir.  fat,  full;       toA,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mttve;       t&be.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii.  So.  abune;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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(0  ItMan  or  Uki  from;  dJipu 


(da-rA^'ihoaX  n.     L  The  act 
M  ""■"'""f  or  nioklDg  ■  U*.  or  •ome 

Cot  It:  tb*  act  of  tkklDf  iwmf  or  dHtro;- 
,  Um  nliu  or  sffKt  ol  mjiuilDg,  or  of 
lliTilUly  lu  utADl.  or  of  rMtralniog  iti 
ripanlkm:!*,  uiBctof  pArilunent  iipuHd 
Id  itrafaUatt  al  Uw  king'i  prenntlrai  n 
fHiDot  do  wnjihla^  In  dtrtipaliaii  of  Ui« 
UDnd  U«  —1  Th«  act  ol  Ukuig  •ometlilng 

IBK  D(  rains  or  atlmallon;  dstnctlon:  dl>- 
BWamnmt'  wlUi/rotil  (jr  (^;  M,  I  Hf  not 
^  Vlrsil;  let  oDlhlng  be 
i/Vom  hli  morlt 


Derontni 


D*rgaMt1niMfd«-TDit'B-t<>-ri-nM),n.  Tbe 
qoalll]'  ol  beiiw  derocatoir. 

Dhwkuoit  (dt-iDg'a-tD-r1)b  a.  MtractlDs 
or  lending  to  leiten  bj  Uldng  Hnutlifnc 
trom:  that  l«»n)  thg  utcnt,  eOect,  or 


DMOntUn  (dtrofa-tiT), 
'AbMUdbi  iknnariiii  to  i 
atmU  Triait,  im.    [Kara., 

DnogltOtllr  (de-rog-a-to-rlU).  odi 


1  Hcnt  chancier  Inierled  b*  Uw 

laitalor.  ol  whlcb  he  rsMrrei  tbe  knowledn 
to  hbttielf .  with  a  condltloQ  that  no  will  he 
maj  make  hereafter  ihaU  be  valid,  tinleea 
thl*  daiue  la  liuertod  *ord  tor  word  — 
a  precaution  to  Knaid  *gain*t  later  wllli 
axlorted  by  TloLence  or  obtained  by  luggei- 

ItKtUk,  DcnIO  (de'rlh).  n.  [A  word  cnif- 
ooalr  dartred  from  a  London  hangman  in 
the  beginning  of  the  •eTeDteenth  ccntuir. 
wtiOM  tnis  name.  Ttuadorie,  waa  thu  oor- 
mpled,  and  wbo  la  frwiBgntlit  mmUoDsd  In 
old  pl^v.  '  Be  ridet  clrcnlt  wltli  the  daiil, 
■od  Drtrijk  molt  b*  bii  hoet.  and  Tybome 
tbe  inn  at  which  he  will  light'  Tlu  Belt- 
titaMitfLnmm.m».   Tbe •*— 


I  It] 
■eigbte, 

^  poet 

rnmlfhed  wttbapnichaaaieitheriheiHilleT 
v  (he  wheel  and  aile  and  puller  combined. 
~Tb  rig  a  itrritt  (nautX  la  imlie  a  alngle 
pole  (tmiDentlT  a  ipare  tap-matt  or  boom). 
asd  io  Mep  It  OTer  and  immedlatelj  be- 
fon  the  main-meat,  and  Inclining  over 
the  mlu  hatchway  of  the  TsuL  Ae  loot 
tt  Btepped  Into  a  piece  of  ' 

to  Um  deck,  and  bdlawed  t 


eyllader,  but  In  that  known  a*  HenderMD*! 


'  DNCuitldei-kant'),  oi. 
a  divliion  or  Tariety  w 

!.  To  d&onne; 


smarki;  to  animadvert  frecly. 


DBiTliic-doBTl  (d«r'lng-d<v«r),  n.  A  dar- 
ing and  bold  doer.    Sptatir. 
Dbtit  (de'rll    (Ir.  doiri,  an  oak-wood,  from 

name)  in  Ireland;  ai.  DerrV,  i)(riTvbi1an. 
Londoulerry. 

Dsr^DarvlilKdtr'TSi.  der'tiib>,iv  [Per. 
derveA,  poor.  Indigent;  aa  a  nonn.  a  rell- 

Kuimoiik;  dirmua,  beeglng:  dfrua.  belp- 
i;  from  O.Fer.  dffvic,  to  beg.]   AUoham- 


ad  (dt-MDd^.  V 


look,  who  profcuet  fli 
I  leada  an  aoilere  lift 

Derwea  are  h%hly  reapected  by  the  peoplt 
and  repatad  to  be  able  to  work  mliKlei 
They  generally  canr  about  a  wooden  bowl 
intowhichlbeploolcutiUma.  Oneoftbel 
pracltcei  li  to  danoe  In  a  ring  or  whirl  aboul 
and  to  ihont  for  boun  together  '  Allah 
(that  It  Ood).  or  tome  religfoui  formuU,  In 
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fi  book  which  pix> 
■  -le  wrttlpgt  o 


DewOr  (de-aa'tirl, 

flfleen  old  Fer^an  prophelt,  together  wl 
the  book  n(  Znmuter.      Home  authoritlea 

It  to  a 


EngUib. 

DbuulI  (det-kantV  n.  lO.Fr.  (fwfuiTii;  Fr. 
d/eAanl.  from  I.L  iiiraiiHii-  I.  du,  and 
canltu,  tinging,  a  tongl  1. 1  In  tnune, 
(a)  the  urt  of  ooiDpoaiiis  mnalc  In  aeveral 
parta.  (b)  An  addition  or  a  part  or  parte  to 
a  tublect  or  melody.  Descant  i>  plain. 
JlffitraliiM,tai double.    Plain ditcantU the 

groondwork  of  moalcal    r-nmnrailinna    (Vm- 

dating  la  the  orderly  di 
corda,  antwering  '-  -'- 
Fiffv-mtiv*  or  JIa 


. , iipolnl 

Fiffunrirt  or  jtorid  daeatit  It  that  part  o 


ttiied  that  tbe  I 


aybemadathah 


I  (be  inbli 

1.  A  long  or  tnne  with  rarlont  modulatlont, 
Tht  wikcful  iili|hUi«ale; 


■  cUrab.]  l.TomoTi 

n;  applicable  io  any  kind  of 

&  To  go  down,  with  the  Tiew  of  enteriiig  or 
esgagbgln. 

5.  To  come  tnddenly;  to  fall  rlotently. 
1.  Fiff.  to  go  In;  Io  enter:  to  retire. 

6.  To  CO 


7.  Toproceed.attromlathertoion:top*>* 
from  a  preceding  poaaeiaor.  in  the  order  of 
Unsage,  o ''- 


im  general  to  particular  con- 
liairlng  eiplai  ned  the  general 
"  d^twnd  to  particolara. — 
1  Irom  a  certain  moral  or 
aocial  ititidard;  to  lower  or  abate  one't  leU 
morally  or  toclally;  tt,  to  dUHiuf  to  acta  of 
meanneat;  to  de^Tid  to  an  inferior  poal- 


inbiect.  we  will 


Deiceiulmnt  (dg-tend'ant),  n  [Fr.  daemd- 
an£;  L  deieendent,  ppr.  of  lUtetndo.  See 
DEHCKHD.]  Ad  iDdlviiuU  proceeding  fn>m 
an  ancettor  In  any  degree;  Wb;  offiprlng. 

D«MeiUleilt(d«Hnd'entXe.  1.  Deacendliig: 
(ailing;  tlnUng.  'The  dtMinilini  Juice.' 
Jtav- — ^  Proceeding  from  an  original  or  an- 

DaueiuleT  (di-*end'Cr).  n.     One  who  de- 

DeMHldlMUtr  <di-Bend'i-bll''E-tl),  n.  The 
quality  at  being  deacendlble.  or  capable  of 
being  tranHnitted  from  anceatora;  aa.  Che 
dtmendHriliti/  o(  an  ntale  or  of  a  crown. 

DMoandlbla  (d«  eendl-bl).  a.  1.  That  mu 
be  deicended  or  patted  down;  at.  Iha  hlu 
it  deteendiMt.— £.  That  raajdeacend  from 
~     r.      'A  daeendibtt 


DewwndOll  (dft-een'itaon).  n.     [L.dei«nns, 
a  going  down,  deacendtiig.  trom  dttot--'" 
deKowuni,  gee  DKaCBMC.  ]  The  act  df  g 
downward;  detcent;  a  filing  o~  -^ 
decleniloD:  degtadatlon, 


0,  Fr.  (on;      ng,  tbv:      TB,  tken;  th,  tUn; 


DEBCaSNSIONAL 


8 


In  Christ's  dtsctHSion  we  arc  to  consider  both  the 
place  from  which  it  did  commcoce,  and  the  place  to 
which  it  did  proceed.  Smiik, 

In  oM  tutmn,  right  dMoetuion  is  sn  tro  of 
the  equinoctUl,  intercepted  between  the 
next  equlnoctiAl  point  and  the  inteneo- 
tion  of  the  meridian,  paasinff  through  the 
centre  of  the  object,  at  its  setting,  in  a  right 
sphere.  Oblique  ducenaion  is  an  arc  of  we 
equinoctial,  intercepted  between  the  next 
equinoctial  point  and  the  horizon,  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  object,  at  its  set- 
ting, in  an  oblique  sphere;  as  also  an  arc 
of  the  equator,  which  descends  with  the  sun 
below  the  horizon  of  an  oblique  sphere.  Ds- 
ieeiuian  qf  a  sign  is  an  arc  of  the  equator, 
which  sets  with  such  a  sign  or  part  of  the 
zodiac,  or  any  planet  in  it  Eight  d£»eengion 
of  a  ngn  is  an  arc  of  the  equator  which  de- 
scends with  the  sign  below  the  horizon  of  a 
right  sphere;  or  the  time  the  sign  is  setting 
in  a  right  sphere. 

DescenaiOXial  (dS-sen'shon-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  descension  or  descent— De«eenAo»iaI 
differenee,  in  old  attron.  the  difference  be- 
tween the  right  and  oblique  descension  of 
the  same  star  or  point  of  the  heavens. 

DesoenilTe  (d$-sen'siy).  a.  Descending; 
tending  downward;  haying  power  to  de- 
scend. 

DesoenBorle,t  n.  rPr.]  A  vessel  used  in 
ancient  chemistry  in  which  distillation  by 
d««e07U  was  performed.  Chaucer,  See  under 
Descent. 

Desoent  (d§-sent7,  ^  i^'  deteenU;  L.  de- 
$een$u$t  from  detoendo,  descerutim.  See 
Descend.]  l.  The  act  of  descending;  the 
act  of  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place 
by  any  form  of  motion,  as  by  walking,  rid- 
ing, rolUuff,  sliding,  sinking,  or  falling.— 
2.  InclinaQon  downward;  obliquity;  slope; 
declivity.  '  Down  the  dark  descent'^  Milton. 
S.  A  sinking  or  decline,  as  in  station,  virtue, 
quality,  or  the  like;  fall  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  state  or  station. 

O  fool  dttcent,  that  I  who  ent  coateaded 
With  gods  to  sit  the  highest,  am  aow  constrain'd 
Into  a  beast.  MU^h. 

4.  Incursion;  invaskMi;  suddoi  attack. 

They  feared  that  the  French  and  English  fleets 
would  make  a  ^SMMw/apootheic  coasts,      yorttn, 

5.  In  <aio,  a  passing  from  an  ancestor  to  an 
heir;  transmission  oy  succession  or  inherit- 
ance;  the  hereditary  succession  of  property 
vesCcNi  in  a  person  bv  the  operation  of  law, 
that  is,  by  ms  right  of  representation  as 
heir  at  law— defined  by  3  and  4  Wm.  lY. 
cvL  to  be,  'the  title  to  inherit  lands  by 
reason  of  consanguinity  as  well  where  the 
heir  shall  be  an  ancestor  or  collateral  rela- 
tion, as  where  he  shall  be  a  child  or  other 
issue.'  Descent  is  linaml  when  it  proceeds 
directly  from  the  father  to  the  son,  and  from 
the  son  to  the  grandson;  eoXLattral  when  it 
proceeds  from  a  man  to  his  brother,  nephew, 
or  other  collateral  representative.  —  g.  A 
proceeding  from  an  original  or  prc^enitor; 
hence,  extraction;  linei^;  pedigree. 

Trust  me.  Clara  Vere  d«  Vere. 

Front  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent, 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  daiiss  of  long  tUtceni,    Tennytmi, 

7.  A  generation;  a  single  degree  in  the  scale 
of  genealogy;  distance  from  the  common 
ancestor.  *  fYom  son  to  son  some  four  or 
Hre  deteents.'    Shot. 

No  man  living  is  a  thousand  duttiUs  removed 
from  Adam  himself.  Honker. 

8.  Offspring;  issue;  descendants. 

If  care  of  our  tUscent  perplex  us  moet. 

Which  must  be  bom  to  certain  woe.        itittom. 

9.  A  rank;  a  step  or  degree. 

Infinite  <A«a0«<r 
Beneath  whatother  creatures  are  to  thee.    Mitten. 

10.  t  Lowest  place. 

From  the  extremest  npwrd  ofthjr  bead 

To  the  descent  and  dust  beneath  thy  feet.     ShaM. 

11.  In  tiMiWe,  a  passing  from  one  note  or 
sound  to  another  lower  in  the  scale.— D«- 
M»fU  <^f  bodidt,  in  mecA.  their  motion  or 
tendency  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
either  directly  or  obliquely  along  inclined 
planes  or  curves.  The  curve  of  swiftest  de- 
soeot  is  the  cycloid. —DistiUation  6y  deseerU, 
in  old  eham.  a  mode  of  distillation  in  which 
the  fire  was  applied  at  the  top  and  round 
the  vessel,  whose  orifice  was  at  the  bottom, 
by  which  the  vapours  were  made  to  distil 
downwards.  —  Stn.  Dedivitv,  slope,  gra- 
dient fall,  degradation,  debssemoit  ex- 
traction, pedigree,  generation,  lineage,  as- 
sault invasion,  incursion,  attack. 

DMOrfbable  (dd-skrn/a-MX  o^  That  may 
be  described;  capable  of  descriptioB. 


Deserlbe  (d§-skiibO,  vt  pret  &  pp.  da- 
9cribed;  ppr.  deacnbinff.  [L.  desaw,  to 
write  down,  to  sketch,  to  deUneate— €l«, 
down,  and  tcnbo,  to  writa  See  Scribe.] 
1.  To  delineate  or  mark  the  form  or  figure 
of;  to  trace  out;  as,  to  detenbt  a  circle  by 
the  compasses.— 2.  To  form  or  trace  bv  mo- 
tion; as,  a  star  describes  a  circle  or  an  eUipsis 
in  the  heavens.— 8.  To  show  or  r^>resent 
to  others  orallv  or  by  writing;  to  give  an  ac- 
count of;  to  depict  in  words;  as,  the  poet 
describes  the  Trojan  horse;  the  geographer 
detcribee  countri^  and  cities. — It  To  dis- 
tribute into  classes  or  divisions;  to  distri-- 
bute  into  proper  heads. 

Men  passed  through  the  land,  and  descrihed  it  by 
cities  into  seven  parts  in  a  hoalk.  Jos.  xviiL  9. 

Stm.  To  represent  delineate,  relate,  re- 
count, narrate,  express,  exidain,  depict, 
iMMrtrav. 

I>MCrlbe  (dd-skrO/X  9.i,  To  represent  in 
words;  to  use  the  power  of  describing. 

Similes  are  like  songs  in  love: 

They  much  dtstribt,  they  nothing  prove.    Prior. 

Deacribent  (d&-skxiVent),  n.  In  gemn>  the 
line  or  surface  from  the  motion  of  which 
a  surface  or  solid  is  supposed  to  be  gener- 
ated or  described. 

Descrlber  (d§-8krib'6r),  n.  One  who  de- 
scribes by  marks,  words,  or  signs. 

Deserter  (d6-skri'drX  n.  [See  descry.]  One 
who  espies  or  discovers;  a  discoverer;  a 
detector. 

Description  (d$-skrip'shon),  n.  [L.  deserip- 
tio,  deseriptionis,  a  marking  out,  delinea- 
tion, descnption,  from  desertbo,  deseriptum. 
See  Describe.]  l.  The  act  of  delineating, 
or  representing  the  figure  of  anything  by  a 

Slan,  to  be  presented  to  the  eye.— 2.  The 
gure  or  appearance  of  anything  delineated 
or  represented  by  visible  lines,  marks, 
colours,  Ac.  Gregory.— S,  The  act  of  repre- 
senting a  thing  by  words  or  by  signs,  or  the 
passage  containing  such  representetion;  an 
account  of  the  nature,  propertieflL  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  thing,  so  that  another  may 
form  a  just  conception  of  it;  as.  Homer 
abounds  with  beautiful  and  striking  descrip- 
tions. 

For  her  own  person 
It  beggared  all  descr^titn.  SMnJb. 

Milton  has  fine  dacHftiotu  ol  morning. 

D.  t^'ehster. 

4  The  qualities  expressed  in  a  representa- 
tion; the  combination  of  qualities  which  go 
to  constitute  a  class,  genus,  species,  or  in- 
dividual; hence,  class;  species;  variety;  kind. 
*  A  friend  of  this  deseri:;>tum.'  Shak.  'Vet- 
sons  of  different  (if<mpCum«.'  Sir  W.Scott 
The  plates  were  all  of  the  meanest  dtscription. 

Snr.  Account  statement  delineation,  re- 
presentation, sketch,  cast  turn,  kind,  sort 
DesCi'iptlve  (de-skrip'tivX  a.  Ck>ntaining 
description;  tending  to  describe;  having  the 
quiUity  of  representing;  as,  a  descriptive 
ffgnre;  a  descriptive  narration;  a  story  de- 
scripHve  of  the  age.— Descriptive  or  physical 
geoCooy,  that  bnnch  of  geology  wnidi  re- 
stricts itself  to  a  consideration  of  facto 
and  appearances  as  presented  in  the  rocky 
crust  of  the  eatih.— Descriptive  aeometry, 
a  term  introduced  by  the  French  geome- 
ters to  express  tliat  part  of  science  which 
consisto  in  tlie  application  of  geometrical 
rules  to  the  representation  of  the  figures, 
and  the  various  relations  of  the  forms  of 
bodies,  according  to  certain  conventional 
methods.  In  the  descriptive  geometry,  the 
situation  of  pointa  in  space  b  represented 
by  their  orthographical  projections,  on  two 

8 lanes,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  called 
he  plafies  qf  orofeetion.  The  most  imme- 
diate application  of  this  kind  of  geometry 
is  the  representation  of  bodies,  of  which 
the  forms  are  susceptible  of  a  rigorous  geo- 
metrical definition.  It  has  been  applied 
by  the  French  to  civil  and  military  engineer- 
ing and  fortification. 

DescrtpUvely  (dd-skrip'tiv-li),  adv.  By  de- 
scription. 

Descriptlyeneis  (d^skrip'tiv-nesX  n.  State 
of  being  descriptive. 

De80rlTe(de-skriy^  t.f.  To  describe.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.] 

Let  me  fair  Nature's  face  descrive.        Bums. 

DeeCiiy  (d§-6kriO.  v.t,  pret  A  pp.  descried; 
ppr.  aeserying.  (Prefix  d«,  and  cry.  Lit  to 
make  an  outcry  on  discovering  something 
one  has  been  on  the  watch  for.  then  simply 
to  discover.  See  Crt.  The  s  has  probably 
got  in  through  the  influence  of  ue  O.  E. 
deserive,  to  describe,  O.  Fr.  deserire:  or 
through  the  0.  £.  descure,  0.  Fr.  deseownir. 


to  dbcover.]  L  To  eq;>y;  to  eixflUsn;  to  ex- 
amine by  observatioD. 

The  house  of  Joseph  sent  to  det€fy  BeibeL 

2.  To  detect;  to  find  out;  to  discover  any- 
thing concealed. 

Scouts  each  coast  fight-armed  scoor. 
Each  quarter  to  descry  the  distant  foe.     JUMom. 

8.  To  see;  to  behold;  to  have  a  si^ht  of  from 
a  distance;  as,  the  seamen  deserted  land.— 
4.t  To  give  notice  of  something  suddenly 
discovered;  to  discover.  *  He  would  to  him 
deserie  great  treason  to  him  meant'  Shpenser. 

Descry  (dS-skri'),  n.  Discovery;  thmg  dis- 
covered.   Shak.    [Obsolete  and  rare.) 

Desecrate  (de'sd-krat).  v.t  pret  A  pp,  de- 
secrated; ppr.  desecrating.  [This  word  ap- 
pears to  be  formed  from  the  negative  pre- 
fix ds,  and  L.  saeer,  sacred,  to  express  the 
opposite  of  consecrate.^  1.  To  divert  from 
a  sacced  purpose  or  appropriation;  to  treat 
in  a  sacrilegious  manner;  to  render  un- 
hallowed :  opposed  to  consecrate;  as,  to  de- 
secrmU  a  donation  to  a  dwrch. 

The  profane  theatrical  monument  wMch  some 
superannuated  or  careless  dean  has  permitted  to  dis- 
grace and  desecrate  the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Theodore  Mo«Jt. 

2.  To  divest  of  a  sacred  character  or  office. 

The  clergy  cannot  suffer  corporal  pimw-timyTtt. 
without  being  previously  desecrmted.  Teeke. 

Desecration  (de-sS-kr&'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
diverting  from  a  sacred  punMse  or  use  to 
which  a  tiling  had  been  devoted;  the  act  of 
divesting  of  a  sacred  character  or  office; 
the  act  of  treating  sacrilegiously  or  render- 
ing unhallowed. 

Various  profanations  of  the  Sabbath  have  of  late 
years  been  evidently  gaining  ground  among  us  so  as 
to  threaten  a  gradual  desecrwien  of  that  holy  day. 

Bp.Pmtem*. 
Desert  (de'z6rt),  a.  [L.  desertus,  pp.  of  de- 
sero,  desertum,  to  forsake,  abandon— <f«, 
priv.,  and  sero,  sertumt  to  unite,  to  Join 
together.]  Uninhabited;  untUled;  waste: 
uncultivated;  pertaining  to  or  having  the 
appearance  of  a  desert;  as,  a  desert  iuand; 
a  desert  land  or  country. 

He  found  them  in  a  desert  land  and  in  tfie  waste 
howling  wilderness.  Dent.  xjodL  so. 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.       Gr^f. 

Desert  (de'z^rt),  n.  [L.  desertum.  neut  ttng. 
pp.  of  deeero.  See  the  adjective.]  1.  An 
uninhabited  tract  of  land;  a  region  \n  its 
natural  state;  a  wilderness;  a  solitude;  pcr- 
ticularly,  a  vast  sandy,  stony,  or  ro^y  ex- 
panse, almost  destitute  of  moisture  sad 
vegetation;  as»  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and 
Africa. 

Oh  I  that  die  desert  were  my  dwclBag-friace, 
With  one  Csir  spirit  for  my  minister.         i^yrML 

One  simile  that  solitary  shines 

In  the  dry  i^^nr  of  a  thousand  lines.       Piei^. 

Desert  (di-zMf),  e.t  [See  the  adiective] 
L  To  forsake;  to  leave  utterly;  to  abandon; 
to  quit  with  a  view  not  to  return  to;  as,  to 
desert  a  friend;  to  desert  our  coiantry;  to 
lieserC  a  cause. 

Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 

By  those  his  former  bounty  fed.  Drydett. 

2.  To  leave  without  permission;  to  forsake, 
the  service  in  which  one  is  engaged,  in 
violation  of  duty;  as,  to  desert  the  army;  to 
dewrt  one's  colours;  to  dteett  a  ship.— To 
desert  the  diet,  in  Scots  criminal  taw,  to 
abandon  proceedings  in  the  particular  libel 
in  virtue  of  which  a  panel  has  been  brou^t 
intocourt— Forsake, Desert,  Abandon,  see 
under  Forsake.— Syh.  To  forsake,  leave, 
abandon,  relinquish,  quit,  depart  from. 
Desert  (d6-s6rr),  v.t.  To  quit  a  service  or 
post  without  permission;  to  run  away;  as, 
to  desert  from  the  army. 

The  poor  fellow  had  deserted,  and  was  not  afiraid 
of  being  overtaken  and  carried  back.    Go/dsmitM. 

Desert  (dg-zArt^.  n.  [O.  Fr.  deserte.  merit, 
recompense,  from  deservir,  to  merit  See 
Deserve.]  l.  A  deserving;  that  which  gives 
s  right  to  reward  or  demands,  or  which  ren- 
ders liable  to  pimishment;  merit  or  demerit; 
that  which  entitles  to  a  recompense  of  eonal 
value,  or  demands  a  punishment  equal  to 
the  offence;  good  conferred,  or  evil  done, 
which  merits  an  equivalent  return;  as,  a 
wise  legislature  will  reward  or  punish  men 
according  to  their  deserts. 

All  desert  imports  an  equality  between  &»  good 
conferred  and  the  good  deserved  or  made  doe. 

SmUM. 
He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  hb  deserts  are  small, 
That  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch. 
To  gain  or  lose  it  alL      Marf,  ^MtmtrMt. 

2.  That  which  is  deserved;  reward  or  p«m- 


Flte.  flu*,  fat  fJlO;       m«.  met,  b6r,       pine,  pia;     ndte,  not,  mdve;       t&be,  tab,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,8cab«ne;      jT,  8c  fsy. 
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DESIOKSDLT 


Itfameni  nurlted  'Render  to  them  their 
flMeit.'  Pi.  zzYiii  4— Stn.  Merit,  worth, 
exoeUeoce,  daa 

(d6-x6rt'X  ^    fi*>n«  m  J>4i»erL 


(d^-wbri'^X  n.  A  penoa  who  for- 
Mkep  hie  canae.  hit  poet,  or  hie  party  or 
trleod;  particularly,  a  aoldier  or  eeaman 
who  qoiia  the  tenrice  without  penniBsion, 
and  in  violatioD  of  hit  ^igaaement 
Dwcrtftil  (d^-a^rffulX  oT  High  in  deurt; 
meritoiioaa.  (Rara] 
Tin  I  b«  aore  dutw^ful  ia  your  cyft.    Bmeu,  ^  FL 


DMCltton  (dd-s«r'8honX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
fonaklng  or  abandoning,  ai  a  party,  a 
friend,  a  country,  an  army  or  military  band, 
or  a  ihip;  the  act  of  quitting;  with  an  in- 
tention not  to  return.— 2.  The  state  of  being 
deeerted  or  fonaken;  at,  the  king  in  his 
deMfticn.  'The  desertion  in  which  we 
liTed.'  Ondwin,  — S.  The  state  of  being  for- 
■aken  by  Ood :  tptritual  deepondency.  '  The 
igoniea  of  a  lonl  under  dewrUon.*  South. 
—Dettrtion  qftht  diet.iaSeoUlaw.  the  aban- 
doning Judicially,  in  a  criminal  proceae, 
proceedmgi  on  the  pArticnlar  libel  in  virtue 
of  whidi  a  panel  hat  been  brought  into 
court. 

PwerttolM  (de^4«rtaee).  a.  Without  merit 
or  claim  to  favour  or  reward;  undeeerv- 
fng 

It  has  pleased  yon.  femlemen.  rather  In  jom  in- 
ifHlCence  tlnn  your  wtemn,  to  observe  in  your  elec> 
tlaa  CD  the  chair  the  ShAksperlMi  maffim  of  choosing 
the  nost  dutrtUss  man  to  oe  comtablc. 

Latnd  EUexfrure. 

DteartlMily  (dd-i«rtlee-liX   oda   Unde- 

•ervedljr. 
Datertnsas  (de'iArt-neaX  tk  Desert  state  or 

condition.    '  The  dtmrttuu  of  the  country. ' 

CdaU, 
DtMrtadot^t  Dettttrixt  (d6-z6rt'rU,  dd- 

sArt'riksX  n.  A  female  who  deserts.    Muton. 
Damn  (d^zArvO^  v.L  pret  &  pp.  deter oed; 

ppr.  deter eing.    [O.Fr.  deeervir,  deeeervir, 

from  L.  deeervio,  to  serve  diligently— (f<t, 

intens.,  and  eervio,  to  serve.]    1.  To  merit; 

to  lie  worthy  of:  applied  to  good  or  eviL 

Since  we  dSefirmatf  the  name  of  friends. 
And  thine  effect  so  lives  in  nie, 
A  |>art  of  mine  mav  live  in  thee. 

And  more  thee  on  to  noble  ends.       Ten^ytoH. 

Let  none  admire 
That  riches  grow  in  hell:  that  soil  may  best 
Deiertw  the  precioas  bane.  iiiUon. 

8.  To  merit  by  labour  or  services;  to  have  a 
Just  claim  to  an  equivalent  for  good  con- 
ferred: as,  the  labourer  dcsertMt  his  wsges; 
he  deeervee  the  value  of  his  servicea— 3.  To 
merit  bv  good  actions  or  qualities  in  gene- 
ral; to  be  worthy  of,  on  account  of  excel- 
lenioe. 

Tis  not  ia  mortals  to  command  success; 
But  well  do  osore,  Scmproniiui  we'll  deitrveh. 

Addison. 

4  To  be  worthy  of.  in  a  bad  sense;  to  merit 
by  an  evil  act;  as,  to  deeerve  blame  or  pun- 
JMiiiieiit 

God  oncteHiof  thee  less  than  thfaie  faiiquity  iC^ 
JMrrart.  Job  si  6. 

ikt  To  serve;  to  treat;  to  benefit.  'A  man 
that  hath  so  well  deeerted  me.'  Maeeinger. 
Dmwh  (dfi-ctfOT'X  o.«L  To  merit;  to  be 
worthy  of  w  deserving;  as,  he  deeervee  well 
or  ill  of  hia  neighbour. 

they  Dumuied.  as  havinj^  power  to  work  or 
dtaemft/ofthem.  Hooker. 

(dd-sArv'ed.li}.  adv.  Justly; 
aoeordlng  to  deaert,  whetner  of  good  or 
era 

A  man  dumtediy  cuts  himself  olT  from  the  aflec- 
lioes  of  that  comrnvnity  which  he  endeavours  to  sub- 

Addigon. 

(d^rtrv'Ar),  n.  He  who  deserves 
or  merits:  one  who  is  worthy  of:  used  gene- 
rally In  a  good  sense. 

Ptimilm  (d«-a«rv'taigX  a.  Worthy  of  re- 
want  orjpraise;  meritorious;  possMsed  of 
good  ^uaflties  that  entitle  to  approbation; 
as^  a  deeemttQ  officer. 

ntiMUliUfilfi  1(111  hia)  n.  The  act  of  merit- 
faBtg;  desert;  merit 

Ye  have  done  nato  him  according  to  the  damredng 
•fhishaada  Jodg.  U.  >6^ 

All  friends  Shan  taste 
The  wafes  of  their  virtue,  and  aU  foes 
The  cup  of  their  d^strvings.  Shah. 

Dmi  1 1  ml  II  (d«-s«rvangUX  Mfa  Herito- 
riooalv;  with  Just  deaert 

PMlUnlTlo  (de-sa-b^  ».  [Fr. .  compounded 
of  dst,  equivalent  to  L  dw,  implying  sepa- 
ratioD  from  or  negation  of,  and  AoHuer,  to 
dresa,  from  L.  AoMlis.  convenient,  suitable, 
f^omAoAeo.tohave.]  Undress;  a  loose  mom- 
ta)«  dresa 


DeaiocuLt  (de-sik'antX  a.  [See  Dbsiooate.  ] 
Drying. 

DeSiOCant  (dS-sik'antX  n.  A  medicine  or 
application  that  dries  a  sore. 

Desiocate  (dS-silc'&tX  v.t.  pret  ft  pp.  deeie- 
eated;  ppr.  deeieeattnff.  [L.  deeioeo,  to  dry 
up— d0,  intena,  and  Heco,  to  dry.]  To  diy; 
to  exhaust  of  moisture:  to  exhale  or  remove 
moisture  from.  '  Bodies  deeieeated  by  heat 
or  age.'    Bacon. 

Desiccate  (d6-sik'&tX  v.i   To  become  dry. 

Desiooation  (de-sik-ki'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
making  dry;  the  state  of  being  dried. 

Deslccatlve  (dd-sik'a-tivX  a.  Drying;  tend- 
ing to  dry;  that  has  the  power  to  dry. 

Deilccatlve  (dfi-sik'a-tivX  n.  A  drying  or 
absorbing  substance;  an  application  that 
dries  up  secretions. 

The  ashes  of  a  hed|^hog  are  said  to  be  a  great 
desieaOivt  of  fbtulas.  Baron. 

Deiiderate  (d&^id'&r-lit),  v.t.    [L.  deeidero, 

deeidenUum,  to  long  for,  to  feel  the  want 

ot    See  GONSIDBR.1    To  want;  to  feel  the 

want  of;  to  miss;  to  desire.    'A  work  so 

much  desired,  and  yet  deeiderated.'    Sir  T. 

Browne. 

Please  to  point  out  one  word  missinpthat  ought  to 
have  been  there;  please  to  insert  a  deswrated  stanza. 
You  cannot.  Prt/.  IViUon. 

DesilleratiOll  (dS-dd'^-a^shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  desiderating,  or  of  desiring  with  sense 
of  want  or  regret 

Desire  is  aroused  by  hope,  while  dtsidermtion  is 
inflicted  by  reminiscence.  /f  m.  Taylor. 

2.  The  thing  desiderated. 

DealderattTe  (d6-8id'«r-at-iv),  a.  Having  or 
implying  desire;  expressing  or  denoting  de- 
sire; as,  a  desiderative  rerb. 

DeslderaUve  (dd-8id'6r-&t-ivX  n.  l.  An  ob- 
ject of  desire.— 2.  In  gram,  a  verb  formed 
from  another  verb,  and  expressing  a  desire 
of  doing  the  action  implied  in  the  primiU ve 
verb. 

DesUleralam  (ds-sld'te-&'tnmx  n.  pL  De- 
■iderata  (dS-sid'dr-r'taX  [L. .  neut  of  de- 
eideratue.  pp.  of  deeidero,  to  desire.)  Thst 
which  is  desired ;  that  which  is  not  possessed, 
but  which  is  desirable;  any  perfection  or 
improvement  which  is  wanted. 

To  correct  this  inconvenience  has  loag  been  a 
dtstderatum  in  that  act.  Patty. 

The  great  dtsidtrata  are  taste  and  common  sense. 

Dealdi08e,t  Desldlonat  (d£-si'di-da  d^si'- 

dl-usX  a.    [L.  deeidioeuM,  idle— ds,  mtens., 

and  ndo,  to  sit]  Idle;  lazy. 
DesidlO'llfneut  (d6-sid'i-ua-nesX  n.    Laxi- 

ness;  indolence.  N.  Baeon, 
Deilghtiiiaiit  (d6-slt'mentx  n.   1%e  act  of 

mi^mg  unsightly;  disfigurement    [Bare.] 

Substitote  jury-masts  at  whatever  dtsightmntt  or 
damage  in  risk.  Tima. 

Deaign  (d6-sln'  or  d£-dnO.  «■(.  [L  deeigno, 
to  mark  out,  to  point  out,  to  contrive--de. 
and  eigno,  to  seal  or  stamp,  from  eignum, 
marlL  sign.]  L  To  plan  and  delineate  by 
drawing  the  outline  or  figure  of;  to  sketcl^ 
as  in  painting  and  other  works  of  art,  as  for 
a  pattern  or  model;  to  project  or  plan. 

Thus  iMic  they  speed  their  pace,  the  ptiace  de- 

signs 
The  new-elected  seat,  and  draws  the  lines. 

Drydtn. 
2.  To  contrive  for  a  purpose;  to  project 
with  an  end  in  view;  to  form  in  idea,  aa  a 
scheme. 

Ask  of  politidans  the  end  for  which  laws  were  ori- 
ginally dtsigntdt  and  they  will  answer,  .  .  .  '  As  a 
protection  m  the  poor  and  weak,  against  Uie  oppres- 
sioa  of  the  rich  and  powcrfoL'  Burkt. 

S.  To  mentally  devote  to;  to  set  apart  in 
intention;  to  intend;  aa,  we  detign  this 
ground  for  a  garden. 

One  of  those  places  was  designed  by  the  old  man 
to  his  son.  Clarendon. 

4.  To  mark  out  by  tokens;  to  indicate;  to 
denote;  to  give  a  name  to;  as,  he  deeigned 
himself  John  Smith. 

Meet  me  to-morrow  where  the  master 

And  diis  fraternity  shall  design.      Beau.  A"  Ft. 

Stv.  To  sketch,  plan,  invent,  contrive,  pur- 
pose, intend,  devote,  project,  mean. 
Deaign  (d^-sln'or  dd-dnT.  v.i.    l.f  To  set 
out  or  start,  with  a  certain  destination  in 
view;  to  direct  one's  course. 

From  this  dty  she  designed  for  CoUin  (Cologne) 
conducted  by  the  Earl  of  ArundeL  Evelyn. 

2.  To  intend;  to  purpose;  as,  to  deeign  to 
write  an  essay  or  to  study  law. 
Deaign  (dd-dn'X  n.  l.  A  plan  or  representa- 
tion of  a  thing  by  an  outmie;  sketch;  general 
view;  first  idea  represented  by  visible  lines, 
as  in  painting  or  architecture. 


Design  is  not  the  offspring  of  idle  fancy,  it  is  the 
studied  result  of  accumulative  observation  and  de- 
lightfVil  habit.  Ruskin. 

2.  A  scheme  or  plan  in  the  mind;  puxpose; 
intention;  aim;  as.  a  wise  man  is  distin- 
guished by  the  judiciousness  of  his  deeigne; 
ft  is  my  deeign  to  educate  my  son  for  the 
bar. 

Envious  commands,  invented  with  design 
To  keep  them  low.  whom  knowledge  might  exalt. 

MiUon. 

Hence— 3.  In  a  bad  sense,  an  evil  intention 
or  purpose,  such  as  a  scheme  to  acquire 
what  is  not  one's  own,  or  to  do  an  injury  to: 
eommonly  followed  by  upon;  as.  he  had 
deeijpu  upon  the  crown.  ^  A  sedate  setUed 
detign  upon  a  man's  life.*  Loelre.— 4.  Con- 
trivance; the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  pre- 
conceive end;  as,  the  evidence  of  design  in 
a  watch. 

See  what  a  lovely  skelL  .  .  . 

With  delicate  spire  and  wberl, 

How  exquisitely  minute, 

A  miracle  of  design.  Tennyson. 

5.  The  realization  of  on  artistic  idea;  speoi- 
flcally,  the  emblematic  or  decorative  figur- 
ing upon  embroidery,  med^  fabrics,  and 
theUke. 

Silent  light 
Slept  on  the  painted  walls,  wherein  were  wrought 
Two  grand  aesigns.  Tennyson. 

6.  In  mtoie,  the  invention  and  conduct  of 
the  subject;  the  disposition  of  every  part, 
and  the  general  order  of  the  whole.— 5oaoo2m 
q/  deeign^  institutions  in  which  persons  are 
instructed  in  the  arts  and  in  the  principles 
of  design  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
with  the  view  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of. 
and  a  taste  for.  the  fine  arts  among  the 
people  generally. 

DeatgnaUe  (de*sin'a-bl  or  d^zinVblX  a. 
Capable  of  being  designed  or  marked  out; 
distinguishable.  'The  deeignable  parte.' 
Boyle. 

DeMgnate  (de'sig-n&tX  v.  t  pret  &  pp.  deeifi- 
nated;  ppr.  deeignating.  [L.  deeigno,  deetg- 
natum.  See  Desiqn.]  1.  To  marie  out  or 
show  so  as  to  make  Imown;  to  indicate  by 
visible  lines,  marks,  description,  or  some- 
thing known  and  detenninate;  as,  to  detig- 
nate  the  limits  of  a  country;  to  detignate 
the  spot  where  a  star  appears  in  the  heavens; 
to  detignate  the  place  where  the  troops 
landed.  —2.  To  point  out;  to  distinguish  from 
others  by  indication;  to  name  and  settle 
the  identity  of ;  as,  to  be  able  to  detignate 
every  individual  who  was  concerned  in  a 
riot— 8.  To  appoint;  to  select  or  distinguish 
for  a  particular  purpose;  to  assign:  with 

/or;  as,  to  detignate  an  officer  /or  the  com- 
mand of  a  station:  or  with  to;  as,  this  cap- 
tain was  deeignated  to  that  station.  — Stv .  To 
name,  denominate,  style,  entitle,  character- 
ize, describe. 

DeMffnate(de'sig-nJlt),a.  Appointed;  marked 
out;  as,  the  bishop  detonate. 

Deaicnatlon  (de-sig-na'shonX  n.  1.  The  act 
of  pointing  or  marking  out  by  signs  or  ob- 
jects ;  a  distinguishing  from  others;  indica- 
tion; as,  the  detignation  of  an  estate  by 
boundariea— 2.  Appointment;  direction;  as. 
a  claim  to  a  throne  grounded  on  the  detig- 
nation of  a  predecessor. 

He  is  an  High-priest,  and  a  Saviour  all-sufficient. 
First,  by  his  Father's  eternal  designation,  tfo/tn'ns. 

8.  Appointment;  a  selecting  and  appointing: 
assignment;  as,  the  detignation  or  an  officer 
to  a  particular  command. — 4.  Import;  dis- 
tinct application. 

Finite  and  infinite  are  primarily  attributed  in  their 
first  designation  to  things  which  nave  parts.    JLocke. 

6.  Description;  character;  disposition. 

Snch  are  the  accidents  which,  sometimes  remem- 
bered, and  perhaps  sometimes  forgotten,  produced 
that  particular  designation  of  mind,  and  propensity 
for  some  certain  science  or  employment  which  » 
commonly  caBed  Genhis.  yoknson. 

6.  That  which  designates;  distinctive  appel- 
lation; specificallv.  in  Scott  law,  addition  to 
a  name,  as  of  title,  profession,  trade,  or 
occupation,  to  disUnkruish  the  person  from 
others.— 7.  In  Scott  mvb,  the  setting  apart 
of  manses  and  glebes  for  the  clersy  Irom 
the  church  lands  of  the  parish  by  the  pres- 
bytery of  the  bounda 

Dealgnatlve  (de'sig-n&t-ivX  a.  Serving  to 
designate  or  indicate. 

Dealgnator  (de'sig-nftt-^rX  n.  l.  One  who 
designates  or  points  out— 2.  In  Rom.  antia. 
an  officer  who  assigned  to  each  person  his 
rank  and  place  in  public  shows  and  cere- 
moniea 

Deaiffnatory  (de'sig-narto-rfX  a.  That  de- 
signates; designative. 

Deaignedly  (d6-sin'ed-U  or  di-zIn'ed-liX  ode. 


ch,  dkaln;     di,8c.lodk;     g,go;     j,job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sitiy;     f H,  tAen;  th,  Uin;     w,  idg;    wh,  leUg;    zh,  azure.— See  Kit. 


DaBl^oT  (d^-Bln'^r  or  dft-2ln'£i 
irho  defllgiit,  nurlu  out,  nr  plik^>,  uud  -•»</ 

in  ■  bad   KDH.      'AmbltiQUi  de^^en.' 

Hammond— S.  lumanu/.  ud  the  jiw  ard. 

one  who  conceiTM  or  foimt  «  detlgn  to 

bs  iftemrdi  moni  •Uborately  siscDIed; 

one  vbo  dstint  Bgiirei  and  pattenu  (or 

oraunsntBl  ot  >rUauc  purpoKi. 
Daitgnftil  IM-Mtvftnt  or  dS-nn'rull.  a.     Full 

of  dsiini:  dsaignlng. 
Dastgnfidiiua  (dA-rin' 


DeslinilJV  (dA-alD'iiu  IV  dfi-ib'ingX  pp.  and 
a.  ArtTuT:  inaldloui;  IntrlgulDg;  cootriilng 
Khemet  ol  miKblel ;  at,  duvni'V  meu  an 


le  dear  object  loati  il 


Stn.  WUib,  cnring.  IncUnatlDD,  eagurneH. 
aspiration,  longing. 
'  Dailn  (dS-ElrO.  e.t.  pret.  &  pp.  delired;  ppr. 
deiiriiV,    (F^  -"-^ —  ■ '    -'— -' —  '- 


DMlnment  < 


t.  Dedgn;  porpow;  aim;  Intent;  acben 


;:li:  delloeMloll. 


DwUTer  (d6-«ll'»6r).  v.t.     To  deprivo 

DeiillTmrlutloii,  DetUTerlntloii  (de-s 

prltlng  lead  or  tlis  iIItoi  '^"" 


tix  Triloai  .   .   .   tbelr  da 
S.Jonion. 
Dedptentl  <d$-sl'pl-eat).  a.    FL  Jetipient. 

drtipio,  (odote  -de.  prlv..  and  tapio.  to  be 
wiie]    Trining^  luolUi;  plarfuL    5»url. 

Detfnbllit7<ai^-iir'i-bil''i-UX  n  Tbe  tta(« 
or  guaJity  o(  belim  deilrable;  d«irableneu. 

Dvtin.VI»  (d6-tlr'«-blX  a,  [See  DesibB] 
Worth;  at  d«lrc;  thai  l>  to  be  wUbed  for 
with  Blncerllr  or  eameilneu;  calculated  or 
fltted  to  Blt:lto  a  wish  to  Doucaa  '  DenrabU 
ampUtude  and  extent  ol  thou^hL'    Watlt. 

Knd  (»lll  hll  Uihl  iikTiui  Inilb  ht  •  ipe^?  re.c 

ttWdiaUe  (d«-ilr'a-bl),  n.  An^thlnc  de)ir«d 
or  worthj  of  belnji  dealred. 


DMlniUr  (d^^Ir'H-tdl).  ado    Inadulrabla 

DmIi*  (di-ilr'),  n.    [FT.  ditir,  Iiom  the 
Teril(wbicbseeV|   1.  An  enuitlon  ocelclti- 

meot  of  the  mind,  directed  to  the  attain- 


»4 


Btrongth  of  atlectloD  than  longing. 


petition 
S-t  To  require;  to  claim. 


HTN.  To  long  lor.  banker  after,  i 
beg,  aak,  reuueat  solicit,  entrei 
I>Otlm(d«-iiiO,e.t.  Tobeinaati 


it,  wWi, 


i  (d«-ilid-),  p.  and  a.     Wiihed  lor; 


IT  (dS-tir'fir).  a     One  w 


(dS-rir'iu.m.).  d. 

or  anecUod  ot  being  detlroua, 
DMin  (de-dat'),  e.>.  (L.  d«uro, 

or  aloof,  to  desUl— dt,  anay  frot 

ceed;  to  forbear:  t^n  witb  fr 
drtittedftom  hli  puipoie;  iomi 
the  laOnlllve.  'To  dffut  fro 
practice.'  ilainagtr.  ■  Deritt 
alL'    SAai.-»VN.  To  atop,  lor 


DBifrtm  (deXfi^o. "Siding' conclud- 
ing.    I  Rare.) 

DeilUoilt  (de-al'ibon).  >■.  |L  dtiitat.  from 
deiino,  duuiim— de,  down,  ahd  tiiui.  to  leave  ] 


nnal;  concluilve.     •Doitivt  propoalCiona. 

DealtlV«l  (de'ail-l>).  n.  In  logic,  a  propoai- 
tion  which  reiatea  to  an  end  or  tennlna- 

DMk(de>k),n.  [A.  Sai.duc,  atable.adlih; 
LI.  duciu,  a  deik,  L  ducui.  Or.  dulrof,  a 
dlik,  a  qoolt  See  Dais,  Dish,  I)l<<x  ;  An 
Inclining  Ubie  for  the  u<e  of  wrllen  and 


atUuhed,  aa.  In  Uie  Church  of  England,  to 

the  ralKd  leat  from  which  the  morning  and 

r;  ^s^^MU'T^^^ii^.r'^L^i"- 

evening  jerrtce  U  read,  in  acotoL  thurchee 
to  the  eeat  ol  the  piecenlor,  and  Ip  (he 

i,  A  prver  or  roqnert  to  obtain 

Vnlted  Stata  to  tbe  pulpit  In  a  church. 

i^'tL"""  '"°^  °° '  *'*'  "^"/f/fw™^" 

3  The  object  of  dedie:  U»(  wUch'l.'Se- 

DMk  <d«k).  e.t    Toahutopln,  oraitn,  a 

•ired 

dalud.-    Tu«<Jiini.    [Kara.] 

4.  Lore:  aflectlon. 

D««kWOI*  (dertVerk),  n,    Wor)I  at   the 

deik^  work  at  wrltlne,  aa  the  work  ot  a 
clerk,  alllcnrr man,  £c. 

S.  Appetite:  loit                                 "'^ 

5,"aZ':^.'.*:,'K^.'™  ■  """v™"^^. 

myi  pyrr^usioax    See  MUBK-B, 
TIfttnM  T^wwtii  Mttn  (dcff^l  d .  I 

^4    dea-ml-d'l'e^). 


ik-rat(eBlt- 

E^-ml'dl-an), 


n.  ^,    lOr. 

Tber  are  green  gelatinous  plants 
aymjnetr;,    which   are    either  fr 


'zn 


1.  by  g. 


r  by  z. 


reproduotl 
natiug  ipoi 


la  by 

after  c...,__ _....._.     _ 

mldlaceie  dUfer  from  DiatomaceiD  in  tbt 

SMmllM  (dei'mln),  ».  [Or.  dcmot.  ..  . 
menL]  A  leoUUc  mineral  that  cryitalUii 
UtUe  lilkm  tufts,  acoompaoylng  iplnell 
In  tbe  laiBoteitlnctvolcanoeaon  the  In 
of  the  Bhlne.     It  la  a  lillcate  ol  aluB 


Ug»- 


ffi■tei-^-qpeI^m£-£).n.  si. 
,  from  dnmoi.  a  chain. 

hich  the  >piirea  are 
dlatlnct  chalna  like 
iiHie  necKiacea. 
DMinollTTft  (dea-mSTiri-a).  n.  iJ.     (Or.  if*»- 
mu,  a  chain,  and  Aryan,  a  kind  of  mouy 


roie-apored  Algn,  In 
not  Boatteredniut  (oi 


Daamodlnm  (dea-me'dl-um).  n.  (Or.  dimie*. 


m  (dea-mfi'dl-u] 

1  allusion  to  1 
A  genua  ol  planta,  n 


1  to  a  ilngle  leaflet     fhi 

[K>da  are  flat  and  Jointed, 
le  wed.    The  beat  itnown 


■peclea  la  D  gyram,  the  aemapbi 

™™l.  n(  II.  1,.(!fU.      Thl.  mnllo 

lulte  Btin, 


though  tbe  air  be  quite  still,  and  ia  acarc<dT 
at  lin  hifluenced  by  mechanical  IniUtlon. 
The  leaBeU  more  In  nearly  aU  coaceivabh 


regions  of  the  earth. 
I>Bsmodlu(')e>'D]o-ilua),n.   Agenuiol 

Including  the  truevnmpirea.   SeeVui 
Deamoenptiy  (de>-miVml),  n.     [Or.  dt 

ittot,  a  ligament  and  graphd.  to  deacribi 

A  deacriptiun  ol  Uie  ligaoienU  of  tbe  bod 


body. 


DaamoidCd 

Ingabnudle;  apeciflially,  ianrg'  appMedto 
certain  flhroue  tumnun,  which,  on  aectloi^ 
preaent  nnmeroua  white,  gliaienlng  flbret. 

dl^  coDttltutlng  circlea  or  loop*  Intercroai' 
Ing  each  other. 

Deimology  ideamol'o-JI),  n.  [Or.  denat. 
a  ligament,  and  Ingot,  a  diacourae.)  The 
namegiven  to  that  branch  of  anatomy  which 

(de^ol'o"l),n    [Orrfemiof. 

.    [L  dtiolatai.pp.  0( 
r.  Destitute  or  deprived  ot 


(de'a 


nie.  far.  lat.  fill: 


DESOLATE 


11 


DESPISE 


havliig  b«en  Inhabited;  wl a deinAaie  wilder- 
-"—     '  A  detolaU  bland.     Broome. 


I  win  nuke  the  cioes  of  Judali  dts»tati,  wUhoot  an 
bhabitaoL  jer.  U.  ii. 

2.  Laid  waata;  In  a  rainouB  condition;  ne- 

e acted;  destroyed;  ai.  de$olaU  altan;  de$o- 
le  towera~3.  Solitary;  without  a  com- 
panion; forsaken. 

No  ooe  b  so  accuned  bj  fkte. 
No  ooe  to  utterly  desolatt. 

But  «ome  heart  though  unkoown. 

Respood*  uoto  his  own.       LongftUom. 

4.  Deprired  of  comfort;  afflicted. 

Mx  heart  within  me  is  duoUUt.       P».  cxM.  4- 

8tk.  Desert,  uninhabited,  lonely,  waste,  for- 
lorn, forsaken,  abandoned. 
BM0lAt6(de's6-l&tXv.  t.  pret  ft  pp.  deaoUUed; 

Er.  d€sotatinff.  (L  auolo,  Molatum,  to 
iTe  alone,  to  forsake  — de.  intens..  and 
tola,  to  lay  waste,  (rx>m  so/ia.  alone.  See 
SoLB.  a.  1  To  deprire  of  inhabitants;  to  make 
desert;  to  lay  waste;  to  ruin;  to  rarsge. 

The  iaUfxl  of  Atlantis  was  not  swallowed  by  an 
earthquake,  but  was  desolated  hf  a  particular  deluge. 

Those,  who  with  the  gun.  .  .  . 
Wone  than  the  tcason.  desolate  the  fields.  Tkomsim. 

DMOUtaly  (de'sd-Utt-liX  adv.  In  a  desolate 
manner. 

Dl61>t6nail  (de'a6-l&t-ne8),  n.  A  state  of 
being  desolate. 

DUSulUt  (de's6-l&t-«r).  n.  One  who  lays 
waste  or  desolates;  that  which  desolates. 

DoiOlltlOll  (de-s6-lA'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
desolating;  destruction  or  expulsion  of  in- 
habitants; derastation;  laying  waste. 

What  with  your  praises  of  the  country,  what  with 
your  discourse  of  the  broentable  dts0wien  thereof, 
mad*  hj  the  Scots,  you  have  filled  me  with  a  great 
compassion.  Sftnttr. 

2.  A  place  deprlred  of  inhabitants  or  other- 
wise wasted,  raraged,  and  luined. 

How  ta  Babylon  become  a  d*s«laticH  among  the 
nations.  Jer.  L  ry 

8.  The  State  of  being  desolated  or  laid  waste; 
the  state  of  being  oesolate;  gloominess;  des- 
titution; min. 

Chooae  them  for  your  lords  who  spoil  and  bum 
whole  countries  and  call  des*iati*M  peace.   Fuher. 

Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to 
dts9iati*H.  Mat.  siL  as. 

4.  The  sgenoy  by  which  anything  is  deso- 
lated. 

Det*imti*n  shall  come  upon  thee  suddenly^  which 
then  shall  not  know.  Is.  xlyiL  ix. 

Sm.  Buin,  destruction,  haroc,  devastation, 
raTage.  sadness,  destitution,  melancholy, 
gloom,  gloomlnesa 

Piwolator  <de's6-Ut-«rX  n.  One  who  de- 
solates.   Byroii. 

DBBOlllaTj  (de<sdla*to-rI),  a.  Causing  de- 
solatioiL  ' Detolatorif  judgments.'  Bp.  Hall. 
nurel 

DMOphlStloate  (dd.s6-flsrik&t).  v.t.  To 
clear  from  sophliro  or  error.  Hare.  [Bare.] 

Despair  (d£-spir^  n.  [Seethererb.]  l.Hope- 
lesniess;  a  hopeless  state;  a  destitution  of 
hope  or  expectation. 

We  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair. 

a  Cor.  Iv.  t. 
titspatr  is  the  thought  of  the  unattainableness  of 
any  good,  wluch  works  differently  in  men's  minds, 
sometimes  prodocing  uneasiness  or  pain,  sometimes 
real  and  iooolency  L»cke. 

i  That  which  causes  despair;  that  of  which 
there  is  no  hope 

The  mere  dtspair  of  aorgery,  he  cures.     Shak. 
8.  In  fA«oX.  lossof  hope  In  the  mercy  of  God. 

May  not  hope  in  God.  or  fodly  sorrow,  be  perverted 
into  prcsumpboa  or  despair.  Bp.  Sprat. 

ftni.   Desperation,  despondency,  hopeless- 


Despair  (d(-spArO.  v- 1  [O.  Pr.  detperer  (now 
dimwp^rti),  from  L.  dewpero—de,  prir.,  and 
^»ro,  to  hope.  Svero  is  allied  to  Skr.  root 
»rA.  to  desire.  Protper  is  from  same  root  ] 
To  be  without  hope:  to  gire  up  all  hope  or 
ocpectation:  followed  by  qf. 

We  despaired  even  ^t/"  Ufe.  a  Cor.  i.  8. 

Never  despair  ^  Cod's  blessings  here  or  <A  his 
reward  hereafter  ff'aJte. 

—Detpair,  Despond.    See  under  Dbspohd. 
Deepalrt  (d^-spiK),  v.t    L  To  give  up  hope 
d;  to  lose  confidence  in. 

I  would  not  despair  the  greatest  design  that  could 
be  attempted.  Mitten. 

2.  To  cause  to  despair;  to  deprive  of  hope. 

To  despair  the  govemour  to  deliver  it  into  the 
encsmcf' hands.  Sir  R.  iVitltams. 


(di-spdr'drX  n.     One  without 
hope. 

De^Mdrftllt  (de-spir^l).  a.  Full  ot  or  in- 
dicating, despair;  hopelesa  '  Detpaiiful 
outeriea'    Spen$er. 


Deipaillllg  (dd-sp&r'ing).  a.  Indulging  in 
de^air ;  prone  to  despair;  indicating  despair; 
as,  a  deipairing  dlq>osition;  a  detpatring 
cry. 

Despairlxigly  (dd-spar'ing-li).  adv.  In  a  de- 
spairing manner;  in  a  manner  indicating 
hopelessness. 

He  speaks  dtspairingly  and  severely  of  our  society. 

Style. 

DegpalrlngneflS  (dfi-sp&r'ing-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  despairing;  hopelessness.     Clarke. 

Demttoh  (des-pachO.  v.t.  [Fr.  dipicher, 
O.  FT.  depeecher,  deepeeeher,  to  den>atch,  to 
expedite,  'from,'  says  Llttrd.  'a  LL.  verb 
diipedieo—dia,  neg..  and  peaioa.  a  snare.' 
Brachet,  however,  derives  dicker  from  a 
hypothetical  L.L.  ditpaetare,  from  L.  die, 
neg  ,  and  pango,  pactum,  to  fastea]  1.  To 
send  or  send  away;  particularly  applied  to 
the  sending  of  messengers,  agents,  and  let- 
ters on  special  business,  and  often  implying 
haste;  as,  the  king  despatched  an  envov  to 
the  court  of  Madrid;  he  despatched  orders 
or  letters  to  the  commander  of  the  forces  in 
Spain. 

Some  hero  must  be  despatthtd  to  bear 

The  mournful  message  to  Pelides'  ear.    Pcfe. 

2.  To  send  out  of  the  world;  to  put  to 
death. 

The  company  shall  stone  them  with  stones,  and 
despatch  them  with  their  swords.     Faek.  xziiL  47. 

S.  To  perform;  to  execute  speedily;  to  finish. 


Ere  we  put  ourselves  In  arms,  despatch  we 
The  business  we  have  talked  oC 


Shak. 


4.  t  To  bereave;  to  deprive. 


Thus  was  I.  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand. 
Of  life,  of  crown,  oiqueen.  at  once  despatched. 

Shak. 

Perhaps,  however,  in  this  passage  dtspatch 
has  the  sense  of  to  send  away,  to  send  out  of 
the  world,  while  <tf  is  equal  U>from.—h.\  To 
rid;  to  free. 
I  had  clean  despatched  myself  of  this  great  charge. 

Spelled  also  DupatcA. —Stm.  To  expedite, 
hasten,  speed,  accelerate,  perform,  conclude, 
finish,  slay,  kllL 

Despatoht  (des-pachO.  v.i.  1.  To  conclude 
an  affair  with  another;  to  transact  and 
finish. 

They  have  tUspatchtd  with  Pompey.         Shak. 

2.  To  go  expeditiously. 

Despatch,  I  say.  and  find  the  forester.       Shak. 

Despatch  (des-pachO,  n.  L  The  act  of  des- 
patching, or  state  of  being  despatched; 
dismissal  on  an  errand  or  on  a  commission. 
'The  several  messengers  from  hence  at- 
tend despatch.'  Shak.  —  2.  The  sending 
awav  or  despatching  of  anything,  as  the 
winding  up  of  a  business;  the  gettiiig  rid  of 
or  doing  away  with  something;  dismissal; 
riddance.  '  A  quick  despatch  of  complaints. ' 
Shak. 

What  needed  then  that  terrible  despatch  of  it  into 
your  pocket?  Shak. 

S.  Speedv  performance;  execution  or  trans- 
action of  business  with  due  diligence. 

Affected  despatch  is  ooe  of  the  most  dangerous 
things  to  business  that  can  be.  Bonn. 

4  Speed;  haste;  expedition;  due  diligence; 
as,  the  business  was  done  with  despatch;  so, 
but  make  despatch.  '  Makes  all  swift  aes- 
patehin  pursuit  of  the  thing. '  Shak.  —5.  t  Con- 
duct; mau:;gement 

You  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  dtspatch. 

Shak. 

8.  A  letter  sent  or  to  be  sent  with  expedi- 
tion by  a  messenger  express;  or  a  letter  on 
some  affair  of  state  or  of  public  concern;  or 
a  packet  of  letters,  sent  bv  some  public 
officer  on  public  business:  often  used  in  the 
plural;  as,  a  vessel  or  a  messenger  has 
arrived  with  despatches;  a  despatch  was 
immediately  sent  to  the  admiral 

Thrice  happy  he  whose  name  has  been  well  spelt 
In  the  despatch.  Byrtn. 

7.t  A  decisive  answer.  'To-d^  we  shall 
have  our  despatch.'  Shak.  — Happy  des- 
patch.   See  Harrikarrl 

Deepatoher  (des-pach'^rX  n.  One  who  de- 
spatchea 

DespatchftQ,  Dlspatdiltd  (des-pach'fnl, 
dis-pach'ful),  a.  Bent  on  haste;  indicating 
haste;  intent  on  speedy  execution  of  busi- 
ness.   *  Despate^ful  \ookB.'    MUton. 

Let  one  dispatchfiU  bid  some  swain  to  lead 
A  well-fed  bullock  from  the  grassy  mead.  Pope. 

Despect  (dd-spekf),  n.  Despection;  con- 
tempt   Colertdife.    [Bare] 

Despectkm  (d6-spek'shon).  n.  TL.  despectio, 
a  looking  down  upon,  from  aespieio,  des- 
pectum,  to  look  down  upon.    See  DasPlSB. ) 


A  looking  down;  a  despising;  contempt 
Mountague.    [Bare.] 

Deipondt  (d«-spen(r).  v.t.  To  expend;  to 
dispend;  to  spend;  to  squander. 

Some  noble  men  In  Spain  can  despend  £ko.ooo. 

Desperado  (des-p«*r&Md),  n.  [Old  Sp.]  A 
desperate  fellow;  a  furious  man;  a  mad- 
man; a  person  urged  by  furious  passions; 
one  fearless  or  regardless  of  safety. 

Desperate  (des'p^-r&t),  a.    [L.  d^speratus, 

Ep.  of  desoero,  to  despair.]    l.f  Having  no 
ope;  without  hope. 

I  am  detperatt  of  obtaining  her.         Shak. 

2.  Without  care  of  safety;  rash;  fearless  of 
danger;  as,  a  desperate  man. 

And  when  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle  rave. 
And  level  for  the  charge  your  arms  are  laid. 
Where  lives  the  dtsperatt  foe  that  for  such  onset 
staid.  Sir  tV.  Scott. 

Z.  Done  or  had  recourse  to  without  regard 
to  consequences,  or  in  the  last  extreme;  pro- 
ceeding from  despair;  rash;  reckless;  ex- 
treme; as.  a  desperate  effort;  desperate 
diseases  require  desperate  remedies. 

Beware  of  desperatt  steps.    The  darkest  day. 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  passed  away. 

Ctnptr. 
4.  Despaired  of;  lost  beyond  hope  of  re- 
covery; irretrievable;  past  cure;  hopeless; 
as,  desperate  fortimes;  a  desperate  under- 
taking; a  desperate  situation  or  condition; 
desperate  diseases  require  desperate  reme- 
diea— 5.  Great  in  the  extreme.    [Colloq.] 

Concluding  all  were  dtsp'rate  sots  and  fools. 
That  durst  depart  from  Aristotle's  rules.       /V/r. 

Stn.  Hopeless,  despairing,  desponding.rash. 

headlong,  precipitate,  irretrievable,  violent, 

mad,  furious,  frantic 
Desperate  t  (des'pd-r&tX  n.     A  desperate 

man.    Doune. 
Desperately  (des'pA-riit-llx  adv.    i.  In  a 

desperate  manner,  as  In  despair;  hence, 

furiously ;  with  rage ;  madly ;  without  re- 

?;ard  to  danger  or  safety;  as,  the  troops 
ought  desperately.— 2.  Greatly;  extremely; 
violently.    [Colloq.] 

She  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him.   Addison. 

Desperateiiess(des'p6-r&t-nes).  n.  Madness; 
fury;  rash  precipitance;  violenoe;  virulence. 

The  foul  elephantine  leprosy,  alleviated  for  an 
hour,  reappears  in  new  force  and  desperatentss  next 
hour.  Carlylt. 

Desperation  (des-p^-rft'shon).  n.  1.  A  de- 
spairing; a  giving  up  of  hope.  'Desperation 
of  success.'  Hammond.— 2.  Hopelessness; 
despair;  as,  the  men  were  In  a  sute  of  des- 
peration. Hence— 8.  Fury;  rage;  disregard 
of  safety  or  danger;  as,  the  men  fought  with 
desperation;  they  were  urged  to  despera- 
tion. 

The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation^ 
Without  more  motive  into  every  brain.      Shak. 

DesplcabUity  (des'pi-ka-bU'lti),  n.  Des- 
picableness.    Edec.  Rev. 

Despicable  (des'pi-ka-bl),  a.  [L.L.  d««pt'oa- 
hiXiSt  from  L.  despieor,  de«pioatiM,  to  despise, 
from  despioio.  See  Despise.]  That  may  be 
or  deserves  to  be  despised;  contemptible; 
base;  mean;  vile;  worthless:  applicable 
equally  to  persons  and  things;  as,  a  despi- 
cable man;  despicable  company;  a  despi- 
cable jgiii. —  Contemptible,  DespicabU,  Pal- 
try, Pitiful.  See  under  Contemptible.— 
Stn.  Contemptible,  mean,  vile,  worthless, 
pitiful,  sordid,  low,  base,  degrading. 

DespicaUeness  ((Wpl-kabl-nes).  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  despicable ;  mean- 
ness; vileness;  worthlessness.  *  DespieahU- 
ness  of  the  gift'    Boyle. 

DeSPlcaUiy  (des'pl-ka-bli),  adv.  Meanly; 
vilely;  contemptibly*  as,  despicably  stingy. 

Desplclency  (d^-sprsnen-si).  n.  [L.  despuno, 
to  look  down  upon— <fe,  down,  and  spicio, 
spedo,  to  look.]  A  looking  down;  a  despis- 
ing.   Mede.    [Bare.] 

Defn»iBable  (d^splrar(l).  a.  Despicable; 
contemptible. 

Desplsalt  (dfi-splx'al),  n.  Contempt  'A 
despisal  of  religion.'    South. 

Deqilse  (d£  spixO.  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  despised; 
ppr.  despising.  [O.Fr.  desvii,  pp.  of  despire, 
from  L.  despieio—de,  aown,  and  tpieio, 
speeio,  to  look.  See  SPICIIS.]  Lt  To  look 
upon;  to  contemplate. 

Thy  God  reouireth  thee  here  the  fulfUlii«  of  all 
his  precepu,  il  thou  tUspisest  to  hve  with  him  for 
ever.  Bacon. 

2.  To  contemn;  to  scorn;  to  disdain;  to  have 
the  lowest  opinion  of. 

Fools  dtspise  wisdom  and  Instruction.     Prov.  i.  7. 
Ay.  do  despise  me.    I'm  the  prouder  for  it;  I  like 
to  be  dtspistd.  Bukerstaff, 

8.t  To  abhor;  to  hate;  to  detest 


ch,  cAain;     ^h.  Sc.  loeft;     g,  go\     j,  job;     fi,  Fr.  tofi;     ng,  ^mg\     TH,  tAen;  th,  th\n\     w,  tdg;    wh,  t^Alg;    zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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Sth.  To  contemn,  Kom,  diidaln,  illght, 

I>MptMdUSU((l£->pIf«d-ne>).n    Theitate 
otMlBE  despJieil 
DatplMr  (d«->i^er),  Ik    A  coBtamnari  a 

DBsplHliwly  (dfriptilng-ll),  ndi.  WlUicon- 

DM^taCdJ-ipIt^n.  [O.Fr.(lufn(.Uod.Fr. 
rf^jnr,  from  L  demcrut,  H  loulilng  down 
iipoa.  a  deapliing.  From  dttpicio,  (odeBplae. 
SeeUssplSE.  HencstheiborterfornifpiU.) 
1.  BitTfime  malice;  mallgult)'^  CDatcmpLD- 


FroudlT  M  thou  t&  tcmpw't  miehi, 

S.  Ad  act  ot  malice  or  cantanipL  '  A  dt- 
tpite  done  againat  tha  Uoit  Hl^h. '  Miltim. 
—In  deipiU  nf.  in  gplts  of;  In  racceiaful 
coDnteractlon  nl:  notwlUutanding.  'Sriied 
inr  hand  in  detpite  iff  my  efforte  lo  the  coa- 
Inry.'  W.  Irvmg. 
JMrnplUIM^mnrt  To  Tai;to  oflend;  lo 
teaae.    (Hare.) 


DMBlle  (d 

wiaiUBiidi 


(d£-ip]t'X  P"P-    In  apite  of;  i 


[ll(iM*pltTiJl).o,     Full  of  de^ito 

or  apite:  milicloiu;  nullgnant ;  aa,  a  iff- 

Uaun  Df  God.  dttfit^l,  pnuL  boutcrv 
DUPltafall7(d«.ipIl'f1l1-ll).aito.     w'lUi^' 
aplfe;  cnallclauil;;  contemptuanilx. 


DMPlt 
pItf.L 


- fgnltj. 

.teota,  t  DIspltetniBi  (d§apifflm.  dia- 
u>).  a.     [R«e  DEBPm.]     DsapitetuI; 
furiom. 


DMplteaiulTl  (dejpife-na-H),  ocfp, 

DimntOQa,!  I>lipltaiu,t  a.    Th>  aa 

Dt^iUout.    '  Hsrlei  diifOevt. '    Cht 

DMpitaulT.'  *">  with  deaplte^  con- 
lemptnouaiy;  angrily.  'Out  the  child  he 
hant  ddtpiioiulu-'    Chav^xr, 

DMPOU  (d«-*paU'},  <  ■■     [t.  ittipcllo.torr,b. 

Kuder— lie.  iDlena.  and  ipdio.  to  aiwU. 
Spoil.1  L  To  itrip;  to  taki  from  by 
lone;  to  rob;  to  deprive:  fglluwed  by  i/: 
aa,  to  dttpoil  one  0/  anna;  to  dttpoU  nf 
honoun.  '  DtiptiTiof  Innocence.  «/  faith, 
(/bliu.-    JfiUvn.— IToitripotdlieat  by 

STN.  To  Itrlp.  deprive,  rob,  bereaTen  rtfle. 
D«fP0UI  (di-ipoU').  n.    BpoU;  plnndcT;  de- 


ir  ^i*^toa^•t).  <i.    One  wbo  itripi 
'  a  idmidanr. 
'•nt(dMpDil'iiHnlLi>.    Tbeactof 

,.  ...j;  apliudarlnz.     HMtmt 

DMp^S(«(d«ip6'Uih~ahQD},n.  Tha  act 
at  deapolllDg;  a  itiippinK, 

nupniill  (iln  11 n.ii  I  [Ldeipmdtt.iopn- 

nln  In  muiuge,  to  pronlie  mty.  to  give 
up  (daipondtra  ain'mum  or  animoi  msani 
to  loaeeotinge,  todeapoad)— dt,  amy,  and 
nmdAi,  to  promiae  •olemolr.  ]  I  To  b«  cut 
down;  to  be  depreaaed  or  dejact«d  In  mlnd- 
lo  loM  heart  or  rvaolutlon. 


pilea  a  total  loia  of  hi^ie,  whicb  detpond 
doe*  not.  at  kaW  In  every  caae,  yet  dttpon- 
dtncjf  la  (olloved  by  the  abaudoniDeDt  ol 

•muetimea  impola  to  violeDt  action,  even 

I>e^lOII<l(d^->pondO.  n.  Delpondaocy. 'Th* 

Slough  of  De^imd.     Sunj/an. 
IMipondenGe  (d#-Bpond'ena),  n.    Same  ai 

Detpoudtney-  'Loouofdeipcmdrvieer'  0dU- 

DWDOndaDcr  (de-ipond'en-Bl),  n.  Ailnldng 
or  dejection  of  ipfrita  at  the  lost  of  bop«; 
loo  ot  counga  at  the  failure  of  hope,  or  In 
deep  afSlctlon.  or  at  tha  proepect  of  Inaur- 
monntable  dlfflcattlei:  p«rauinmt  dejactlon 
or  depreialon  of  apML 


Deipondant(d«-apDDd'entX<>-  Losing  conr- 

rat  the  loHof  hope;  alnklng  in(odeJec< 
1;  depreeeed  and  inactive  in  dsipalr. 
DMPOndently  di-apond'ant-U).  adv.   Witb- 

DenKnder  (de-apond'ftrX  n.    One  deatltote 

]>Mp0IutlW  (de-apondlng).  p.  and  a.  De- 
ipabing;  given  to  deapoadency:  detpond- 
ent  'Supentltlunaand  diipoading  weall- 
neia.'    Sir  R.  L'Eitranffe. 

Detpondlngl;  (d«-ipanil'iiu-ll\  odn.     Id  a 
desponding    maimer ;    with    dejection    of 
Kpinta;  despairingly. 
{,i4-ipon'a41),  n.     Betrothal. 

niund,  hb  dcuctln.  Fm. 


Seipotat  (den'pot-Bt).  n.     Oorpmment  by 
a  despot;  the  territory  govemcd '  y  a  deipot: 

line  or  famiiy.  who  govern  a  particuiai  ter- 
ritory, f  inlay.  See  DmpoT. 
Sanotla,  DantoUcBl  (dei-pat'ik,  deapot'- 
lli-iil).a.  1.  Abtolnte  In  power;  indepen- 
dent of  omtrol  from  neu.  conttltutlon,  or 
Iawg;aibllrarTintheaiirtlieDf power  'A 
<(*il«lii:iirinea.'  Jddinm.— 2.  rnlimltedor 
unrettnlned  by  conatitution.  lawi,  or  men; 
abaolute ;  arbltnry;  tyrannical;  a^  dapotic 
authority  or  power. 


DeipcitlMll7  (dea-pot-a-aJ-ll).  adu     With 
uDlImlled  power;  ai-bitrarlly;  inadeapotlc 

DaqMtioallMU  <dea-pot'Ui-a1-nea),  n.    Ab- 

•olute  or  arliltnry  authority. 
Daipatlnn  (dea'pot-liin).  n.   [Bn  D89POT.I 

1.  Abialuta power; aathorityunllmiled and 

nncontrolleJ  by  men.  conatitution.  or  lawi. 

and  depending  alone  on  the  will  of  tha 

prince;  as.  the  dtipoliim  of  a  Turliiih  ealtan. 

S  An  arbitrary  ^vemment;  tha  rule  of  a 

decpot;  abaolutlem;  autocracy. 


— C«p«eu».  Tyrannli.  Both  ol  theae  wonla 
imply  atKolule  power.  Dttpatim  li  itrlclly 
Uia  eierciae  ol  abaolDte  power.  In  oonform- 
Ity  with  Icaal  aancUon.  It  duei  not  neoea- 
auily  imp^  either  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  aubjecti  or  Ita  oppoiite.  oppreaaion. 
Tyranny  la  the  abuie  of  aliaolute  power, 
i^al  or  DBluped.  and  Impliea  oppn'uion. 
D«ipom»t*Cd6-apa'mit),  c  i  fu  dsnnimo. 
de^pumatwn^    to   aitlm   oH  — cfa,  off,  and 

.-  . ._.„  miiiw.  froth,  icnm. 

^0  throw  off  impnrltlea: 
o  form  froth  or  acnm. 

To  thrawoff 


H  SPTTR.  apEvr.] 


CTmyne.    (Har«.  3 

DaapiUDAta  (de-ipH'mat),  1 
Id  foaoL     (Acvne.     [Kare. . 

DaapuinatlOii  (de-ipn-m&'ihon).  1 
act  ol  throwing  0IT  excrementltioni 
and  formlns  a  trolh  or  icum  on  the 
of  nquor;  cWiflcatlon;  Knmming. 

DeiqnMDate  (d«-alcwi'mat).  <bI 

Siamo,  dttqtiamabian,  to  Kale  oil 
— d>,  olT,  andffuanu,  aicale.]    ' 


lo  peel  OB 


(d«->kwania'>hDn),  la  A 
iBlion  of  bone;  the  wpan- 
\e  in  iniall  icalea 

'dt-akwa'- 


BMni 

•calli 

Sna  QunatlTa,  Dsaqnim&torr  (dt-akwa'- 
ma-llv.  d£-BkwR'ma-to-rl).  a.     ftclatliis  to. 

acter  (^  dew  namBtlon.    '  Dciguamii  tin  ne- 
pbrttJs'    rattort. 

vJra'^kindSl 
removing  the  lamina  01  enouaiea  o 

Soaae,)  n.    Adeikordaia.     Speiuer. 

D«Mert  (df-MrtO,  >!.  |Fr.  drHtrt,  fr. 
Knir.  to  clear  the  Uble-d<.  and  m 
aerve.!  A  lerylce  ol  frulta  and  nweel 
at  the  close  of  an  entertainment;  t 
coune  at  the  table,  alter  the  meal 

Dawlfttlse  (deel-a-UD),  n.  A  BoMii 
tdeaiure=«V(«EngllJi»crea  Wrltl 


Ilia  term  ii  not 

n.    A  Idnd  of 

iperlwhichieel 
y.    'ihedsMini 

a.      Capable  of 
hL    -Uiadeof 


,  Pertaining   to 

jeitloy;  determined  by  destiny;  lated. 
'The  cjeriinal  chain  '  Chavar. 
IMUIUlW  t  Cde»'tin-at).  r,  L  pret  A  pp.  dri- 
tinaUd;  ppr.  deitinating.  [L.  dettuio,  det- 
tinatvm,  to  place  down,  flm  J>BsniK.1 
To  dealgn  or  appoint;  to  destine;     (Bare.) 


l)MtilULtlOIl(des-tlii-i'>hcin),n.    |L  dMd- 

dealiiialum.    See  Destine.]  '  1.  The  act  of 
dntlning  or  appointing;  appointment ;  nomi- 


:  place  (o  which  a  thing  la  appointed ; 
—  ,-sdetermlned  end  of  a  Journey  or  voy- 
age; at.  the  iblp  left  bar  dtsiinatiaii. 

4.  In  SaiU  Ibid,  a  lorm.  genemllT  apeaUng. 
applied  to  the  serlei  fA  hein  called  to  tbe 
succ  esdon  of  heritable  or  moiable  property. 
by  the  provision  of  the  law  or  title  or  by  the 
wdl  of  the  proprietor;  but  usualiy  applied 
In  a  more  limited  aeuH  lo  a  nominillan  of 
succceaon  in  a  certain  order,  regulated  by 
the  will  of  tbe  proprietor.— Stn.  Appoint- 
ment, design.  puipoH.  Intention,  destiny. 


nte,  Or,  lal.  f«lli 


e.  piD;      dMc.  n 


Imli}.    I    ppr.  dMtini 
b,  bull;       oil,  pound; 


DB8TIMI8T 
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DETACHED 


tomake  flrrn  or  a«cun~d*,  and  a  root  $ton, 
A  ttnmger  form  of  «(a.  root  of  •fa«v,  to  ttamL 
The  Ki«U«h  ttandy  $tay,  belong  to  the  same 
nwt  ]  L  To  Mt.  ordain*  or  appoint  to  a  nie, 
ptopote,  itate,  or  place;  ai.  we  destine  a  ton 
tv  tne  ministerial  office,  a  house /or  a  place 
iif  wonliip.  a  ship /or  tbe  London  trade,  or 
to  Usbon.— 2.  To  fU  unalterably,  as  by  a 
aiYine  decree;  to  doom;  to  derote;  to  ap- 
point unalterably. 

Not  oOoytnem  and  not  sorrow 

Is  ear  dtjtimed  eod  or  way.        Long/kUtw. 

We  are  decreed, 
RcMrred  and  itstintd  to  eternal  woe.    MiUon. 

BTK.  To  design,  mark  out.  intend,  derote, 
consecrate,  doom,  ordain,  decree. 

Desttnlll  (des'Unist).  n.  A  belierer  in 
destiny. 

Doftiii7(defai-n1).n.  [SeeDssmrBl  1. State 
or  condition  appointed  or  predetermined; 
ultimate  fate;  doom;  lot;  fortune;  des- 
tination; as.  men  are  soUoitons  to  know 
Oieir  future  dettimy,  which  i^  however, 
happny  concealed  from  them. 

That  creat  battle  was  fbucht  for  do  rimile  Mnera- 
boa.  for  no  tingle  land.  The  cUsHnus  oi  the  buman 
mw  were  staked  on  the  same  caat  with  the  freedom 
of  the  Eacl^  people.  Mamuiay. 

2.  InTincfble  necessity;  fate:  a  necessity  or 
fixed  order  of  things  established  by  a  divine 
decne.  or  by  an  indissoluble  connection  of 
causes  and  effects. 
BocwlMcaBtum  thestreanof^kifMurl     Spttutr. 

&  pt  In  efoet.  mytk,  the  Parcn  or  Fates; 
the  supposed  powers  which  preside  over 
hmnan  life,  spin  it  out,  and  determine  it. 
•  I>*»time9  do  cut  his  thread  of  life.'  Shak. 
Bee  Pats. 

Dastttoentt  (dea-ti'tA-entX  a.  Wanthig; 
daOcient. 

When  anjr  cooditioo  is  dt^ihrnU  or  wanting,  the 
aoUr  iiaelf  toUa.  Jtr.  Tm^tor. 

DMlttote  (des^-t&t).  a.  [L.  dMeOutus,  pp. 
of  da^iMyua,  dutitutvm^  to  set  down,  to  for- 
saka— de.  down.  away,  and  ffotuo.  to  set; 
Bk  set  from  or  away.  1  1.  Not  having  or 
possessing;  wanting;  as,  de$titute  of  virtue 
or  of  pietar;  dettUuU  of  fOod  and  clothing. 
It  differs  from  dtfpn'oed,  as  it  does  not  neces- 
sarfly  imply  previous  possesion.  'Totally 
degtOuU  of  all  shadow  of  influence.'  Bttrke. 
1  Xot  possessing  the  necessaries  of  life; 
needy:  abject;  poor,  as.  the  family  has  been 
MTttfMfifttle. 

DeotttQla  (des'ti-tat),  n.  ting,  and  j>2.  A 
destitnte  peraon  or  persons. 

He  wffl  retrard  the  prayer  of  die  desHhtte.  Ps.  di.  t;. 
Have  pity  on  thh  poor  ttestitutt.     P.  St.  yohn. 

DMtfttntot  (des'titJltX  v.t.    \.  To  forsake, 

desert,  abandon 

It  to  the  tinfullett  thfa«  In  the  woild  to  forsake  or 
daiitMti  a  ptanUtioo.  Bocoh, 

1  To  render  destitute;  to  cause  to  be  in 
want 

Ha  was  wflUnf  to  part  wMi  hit  placet  opon  hopes 
not  to  be  dutituted,  out  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  the 
turan't  places  in  Ireland.  Bacon. 

&  To dlssppoint.    'His  expectation  is  ds$- 

titmted.'    Fotherby. 
DtittUltanOM  (des'titat-nesX  n.  The  state 

of  bebw  destitnte;  destitution.    [Bare.  ] 
D6g^mB(dea-ti*ta'shon).n.    1.  The  state 

of  being  destitute;  want;  pover^;  indigence. 

■  Leftm  so  great  dettUutUm/    Hooker.— 

S.  Absence  of  anything;  deprivation. 

I  am  onhappy^— thy  mother  and  thyself  at  a  db> 
tancc  firtnn  me;  and  what  can  compftisate  for  todi  a 
dntOuttfin.  Sitme. 

Desferaiaa,t  e.t  [O.rr.  dictraindrv— L.  dis 
and  ttrinffere.  See  CoRnEAlX.)  To  vex; 
to  ooDstrain.    Chaveer. 

Daitm,t  n.  [Fr.  d^ttrier:  L.L.  dextrariut, 
a  heavy  war-horse— so  called  because  led  at 
the  dtxUr  or  right  hand  till  wanted  in 
batUe.]    Awarhorse. 

By  him  baited  hh  dufmtr 

Of  herbcs  fin  and  good.  CMmmar. 

De«trt6,t  Deitnile,t  v.t    to  destroy. 

DMtrOJ  (dd-stroKV  e.  f .  [OFr.  dutruire 
(now  d^truir€);  O.E.  dettruie,  diatrwe,  to 
destroy,  from  L.  dottruo,  to  pull  down, 
lo  destroy— 4e,  priv. ,  and  if rtio.  to  pile,  to 
bvUd.  SeeSTRUCTURB.!  L  To  demolish;  to 
poll  down;  to  separate  the  parts  of  an  edi- 
flet.  tbe  union  of  which  is  necessary  to  con- 
•titQte  the  thing;  as.  to  dettroy  a  house  or 
temple;  to  destroy  a  fortification.— 2.  To 
nria;  to  annihilate;  to  put  an  end  to.  as  by 
demolishing  or  by  burningr  as,  to  destroy  a 
citj. 

Solfvan  sent  his  amy.  which  burnt  and  datmftd 
iW  cowitry  vUaffes.  KnolUs. 


8.  To  ruin;  to  overthrow:  to  annihilate;  as, 
to  destroy  a  theory  or  scheme;  to  dntroy  a 
government;  to  dMtApny  influence. 

Dtttrey  his  fib  or  sophbtry— In  vain  I 

The  creature's  at  his  duty  woric  a^^n.    Pop*. 

4.  To  lay  waste;  to  make  desolnte. 

Co  up  against  this  land,  and  dtitroy  iL  Is.  xxxvL  za 

&  To  kill;  to  slay;  to  extirpate:  applied  to 
men  or  other  animals. 

Ye  shall  dtstroy  all  this  people.    Num.  xxxS.  ts. 

If  him  by  force  he  can  dtstrtfy,  or  worse. 

By  some  false  ffuile  pervert.  MOton. 

6.  To  take  away ;  to  cause  to  cease ;  to  put 
an  end  to;  as,  pain  destroy*  happiness. 

That  the  body  of  sin  might  be <^!urriCW.   Rom.vL6. 

Syn.  To  demolish,  lay  waste,  constmie.  race, 
dismantle,  ruin,  throw  down,  overthrow, 
subvert,  desolate,  devastate,  defiice,  extir- 
pate, extinguish,  kill,  slav. 
DestroyabliB  (dfi-stroi'a-bl),  a.  That  may 
be desnoyed.  tRA>«] 
Plants  tcaicely  dtstreyabU  by  the  weather.  Dtrhitm. 

Destroyor  (d6-stroi'to\  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  aestroys;  one  wno  or  that  which  kills, 
ruins,  or  makes  desolate. 

Destroott  (dS-strukf  X  «•<•  To  destroy. 
'Creatures  .  .  .  wholly  d««tn«jf«d.'    Mede. 

De8tmotiliillty(d6-strukfi-bir'i-tiX  n.  The 
quality  of  beins  capable  of  destruction. 

DeuU  ttCtlMe  (cU-strukf  i-bl).  a.  [L.  destrwi, 
destruetum.  See  Destroy.  ]  Liable  to  de- 
struction; capable  of  being  destroved. 

Destntottblenesa  (dd-strukt'i-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  destructible. 

Destruofeion  (de-struk'shon\  n.  [L.  destrue- 
tio,  a  pulling  down,  from  aestruo,  destrue- 
turn.  See  Destroy.]  1.  The  act  of  destroy- 
ing; demolition;  a  pulling  down;  subversion: 
rum,  by  whatever  means;  as.  the  destruction 
of  buildings  or  of  towns.  Destruction  con- 
sists in  the  annihilation  of  the  form  of  any- 
thing, that  form  of  parts  which  constitutes 
it  what  it  is;  as.  the  destruction  of  grass  or 
herbage  by  eating;  of  a  forest,  by  cutting 
down  the  trees;  or  it  denotes  a  total  anni- 
hilation; as,  the  destructum  of  a  particular 
government;  the  destruction  of  happiness. 
2.  Death;  murder;  slaughter;  massacre. 

There  was  a  deadly  tUstructioH  throu|^oat  an  the 
dty.  I  Sam.  v.  ii. 

5.  The  state  of  being  destroved;  ruin.  'So 
near  destruction  brought. '  waller.  —4.  Cause 
of  destruction;  a  consuming  plague;  a  de- 
stroyer. 

The  ddstructiott  that  wasteth  at  noon-day.  Ps.  xcL  6. 

6.  In  the  Talmud  of  the  Jewish  Babbis,  one 
of  the  seven  names  for  Gehenna  or  hell. 
Ps.  IxxxviiL  11.— Syn.  Demolition,  subver- 
sion, overthrow,  desolation,  extirpation, 
extinction,  devastation,  downfall,  extermi- 
nation, havoc,  ruin. 

Destnustlonable  (d3  •  struk '  shon-a-bix  ft. 
C^nnmitting  destruction ;  destructive. 
H,  More.    [Bare.] 

DMtraotlonlst  (d^-struk'shon-istX  n.  1. 
One  who  deUghts  in  destroying;  a  destruc- 
tive.—t.  In  tneol.  one  who  believes  In  the 
final  complete  destruction,  or  annihilation, 
of  the  wicked. 

DestmotlTe  (dfi-strukt'iv),  a.  Causing  de- 
struction; having  the  quality  of  destroying; 
having  a  tendency  to  destroy;  delighting  in 
destruction;  ruinous;  mischievous;  pernici- 
ous: with  (i^  or  (o;  as,  a  cfMfruefiM  fire;  a 
destruetite  disposition:  intemperance  is 
destructive  qf  health;  evil  examples  are 
destructive  to  the  morals  of  youth.  —Destruc- 
tive distiilatum,  a  term  applied  to  the  dis- 
tillation of  orgsnic  products  at  high  tempe- 
ratures. Ixy  which  the  elements  sre  sepa- 
rated or  evolved  in  new  combinations.  The 
destructive  distillation  of  coal  produces  the 
ordinaiT  illuminating  gas;  that  of  bone, 
ammonia;  and  that  of  wood,  pyroligneous 
acid  or  wood-vinegar.— Syn.  Mortal,  deadly, 
fatal,  ruinous.  maUgnant,  baleful,  perni- 
cious, mischievous. 

DestrriOttTa  (de-strukf  iv).  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  destroys;  one  who  favours  the 
demolition  of  ancient  buildings,  Ac,  on  the 
plea  of  public  convenience;  a  disturber  of 
existing  mstittttions.  customs,  and  the  like; 
aradicaL 

Applying  to  each  other  what  Bentham  would  have 
called  the  dyslogistic  names  of  the  day.  Anarchist, 
Desirmtnte,  andthe  like.  FitOay. 

DestmctlTdy  (dfi-stmktlv-liX  adv.  With 
destruction;  ruinourty;  ralsohievouslv;  with 
power  to  destroy.  '  The  doctrine  that  states 
the  time  of  repentance  destructively  to  a 
pious  life.'    South. 


DeftmotSTeneesCdS-strukfiv-nesXn.  1.  The 
quality  of  destroying  or  ruining.— 9.  In 
phren.  a  propensity  whose  function  ia  to 
produce  the  unpnlse  to  destroy. 

Destmotort  (de-strukt'6rX  n.  A  destroyer, 
a  consumer. 

De8tnile.t   See  Destrie. 

DeBUdatton  (de-sQ-da'sbon),  n.  [L.  desudo— 
de,  and  sudo,  to  sweat  ]  In  med.  a  sweating; 
a  profuse  or  moihld  sweating,  often  suc- 
ceeded by  an  eruption  of  pustules,  called 
heat-pimples. 

Desuete  (desVSt).  a.  Out  of  use;  fallen  into 
desuetuda    [R«re.] 

Desuetude  (des'we-tQdX  n  [L.  desuctudo, 
discontinuance,  ftom  desucseo^dcsuetum,  to 
break  off  a  custom  or  habit— <f0,  priv.,  and 
suetco^  to  accustom  one's  self,  from  suim, 
own,  se.  sell  ]  The  cessation  of  use;  disuse; 
discontinuance  of  practice,  custom,  or 
fashion;  as,  habit  is  contracted  by  practice, 
and  lost  by  desuetude;  words  in  every  lan- 
guage are  lost  by  desueh^le. 

The  sumptuary  laws  have  fallen  into  such  a  state 
of  desuttua*  as  was  never  before  seen.       CartyU. 

Deenlphurate.  Desulphurise  (d« -sulfa- 
rat.  de-sul'f  a-riz).  v.  t  To  deprive  of  sulphur. 

Desulphuratloii.  Desulpnurlsation  (d«- 
sul'-m-r&"shon.  de-sul'fQ-m-a''shon).  n.  The 
act  of  depriving  of  sulphur. 

DesultOXily  (oVsul-to-ri-liX  odt^.  in  a  de- 
sultory manner;  without  method;  loosely. 

Desultorlness  ( de'sul-to-ri-nes  ).  n.  The 
character  of  being  desultory;  unconnected- 
ness;  discursiveness;  as,  the  desultoriness 
of  a  speaker's  remarks. 

Desultorloust  (de-sul-td'ri-usX  a.  Desul- 
tory.   Jer.  Taylor. 

Desultory  (de'sul-to-riX  a.  [L.  demtltorius, 
pertaining  to  a  desultor,  or  rider  in  the  cir- 
cus, from  desilio,  desultum,  to  leap  down— 
de,  down,  and  salio,  to  leap.)  l.t  Leaping ; 
hopping  about;  consisting  of  leaps.  'Desul- 
tory  and  rapid  motion.'    QUhert  White. 

I  shot  at  It.  but  it  was  so  desultory  that  I  niiased 
my  aim.  GiUort  tVMte. 

2.  Passing  from  one  thing  or  subject  to  an- 
other without  order  or  nstural  connection ; 
unconnected;  immethodical;  as,  a  desultory 
conversation. 

He  knew  nothing  accurately,  hb  (Goldsmith's)  read- 
ing had  been  detuitory.  Macauiay. 

3.  Inconstant:  unstable.  'Of  unstable.  i.e. 
of  light,  desultory,  and  unbalanced  minds.' 
Atterbury.—i.  Coming  suddenly;  started  at 
the  moment ;  not  proceeding  from  natural 
order  or  connection  with  what  precedea  '  A 
desultory  thought!. '  L'£fr^'an^«.  —  Syn. 
Kambling,  unconnected,  uns}  stematic,  im- 
methodical, discursivei  inconstant,  un- 
settled, cursory,  slight,  hasty,  loose. 

Desumet  (d^-tfim').  v.t  [L.  desuma.  See 
Assume.]  To  take  from;  to  borrow.  Sir  M. 
UaU. 

DesvauzlaoeflB  (da-vd'zi-ft"B5-e),  n.  vl  [After 
N.  Desvauz,  a  French  t>(>tanist.]  A  natural 
order  of  monocotyledonous.  small,  tufted 
herbs,  with  bristly  leaves  and  flowers  in- 
closed in  a  spathe,  found  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  and  Australia.  The  order  is  divided 
into  four  genera. 

Dessmonymlsation  (d£.sin-on'im-iz-&''- 

shonX  n.    The  act  of  desynouyroizing. 

Dessnionsrmlse  (dS-sin-on'lm-izX  v.t.  [Pre- 
fix de,  priv.,  and  synonfpnize.]  To  give  a 
turn  of  meaning  to  so  as  to  prevent  from 
being  absolutely  synonymous ;  to  tise  with 
kindred  but  not  the  same  meaninga  Cole- 
ridge; Treneh, 

Detadi  (d«-tachO,  v.t.  [Fr.  ditaeher—de, 
priv..  and  the  root  from  which  the  Bnglish 
noun  Uuk  is  derived.    See  Tack.  Attach.] 

1.  To  separate  or  disunite;  to  disengage;  to 
part  from;  as.  to  detach  the  coats  of  a  oulbous 
root  from  each  other;  to  detach  a  man  from 
the  interest  of  the  minister  or  from  a  party. 

2.  To  separate  for  a  special  purpose  or  ser- 
vice: used  chiefly  in  a  milittfy  sense;  as.  to 
detach  a  ship  from  a  fleet,  or  a  regiment 
from  a  brigade. 

If  ten  men  are  in  war  with  forty,  and  the  latter  de- 
tach only  an  equal  number  to  the  engagement,  what 
benefit  ao  they  receive  from  their  superiority. 

Addison, 

Sth.  To  separate,  disunite,  disengage,  sever, 
disjoin,  withdraw,  draw  off. 
Detach  (dfi-tach^  v.i.    To  become  detached 
or  separated;  to  separate  or  disunite  itself 
or  one's  sell    [Rare.] 

DetaehiHF.  fold  by  fold. 
From  those  still  heights,  and,  slowly,  drawing  near. 
A  vapour  heavy,  huelest.  formless,  cold. 
Came  noating  on.  Tennyson. 

Detached (d«-tachtO A.  l.  Separated;  parted 
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from;  disunited;  drawn  and  sent  on  a  sepa- 
rate service;  as,  detached  parcels  or  portions. 

The  Europeans  live  in  dttacked  houses,  each  sur* 
roanded  by  walls  inclosine  larre  gardens. 

Dr.  IV.  H.  RusstU. 

A  defnektd  bodj  of  the  French  lyinj;  in  their  way 
there  followed  a  very  sharp  eni;af(enient    Burnet. 

2.  In  painting,  applied  to  flgores.  buildings, 
trees,  ^bc.,  wnen  they  are  painted  so  as  to 
appear  standing  out  from  the  baclc-ground 
in  a  natural  manner,  while  the  other  parts 
appear  in  proper  relative  situations. 
Detaohmeilt  (de-tach'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  detaching  or  separating.— 2.  State  of  be- 
ing detached.  — 8.  The  thing  or  part  de- 
tached ;  specifically,  a  body  of  troops  selected 
or  taken  from  the  main  army  and  employed 
on  some  special  service  or  expedition;  or  a 
number  of  ships  taken  from  a  fleet  and  sent 
on  a  separate  service. 

A  strong  detachtnatt  of  Sarsfield's  troops  ap* 
proached.  Maeautay. 

DetaU  (detalO.  v  t  [Fr.  d^taiUer,  to  cut  in 
pieoes— ci«,  and  tailler,  to  cut,  from  L.  talea. 
a  rod,  a  layer  or  cutting,  which  produced 
the  L.L.  Uueare,  taliare,  to  cut  See  RETAIL, 
Tailok.]  1.  To  relate,  report,  or  narrate 
in  particulars;  to  recite  the  particulars 
of;  to  particularize;  to  relate  minutely  and 
distinctly;  as,  he  detailed  all  the  facts  in 
due  order.— 2.  MiUL  to  appoint  to  a  parti- 
cular service,  as  an  officer  or  a  bodv  of 
troops.— To  detail  on  the  plane,  in  arch,  to 
be  exhibited  in  profile  by  abutting  against 
the  plane:  said  of  a  moulding. 

Detail  (de-talO,  tv.  [Fr.  See  the  verb.]  L  An 
individual  part;  an  item;  a  portion;  a  par- 
ticular; as,  the  account  is  accurate  in  all  its 
detaile.—'L  A  minute  account;  a  narrative 
or  report  of  particulars;  as,  he  gave  a  detail 
of  all  the  transaction.— a  ifiZt^.  a  body  of 
troops  detailed  off  for  a  particular  service; 
a  detachment — 4.  In  \hQ  fine  arte,  minute 
and  particular  parts  of  a  picture,  statue,  or 
building,  as  distinguished  from  the  general 
concepUon  or  larger  parts  of  a  composition. 
DetaxU  qf  a  plan^  in  arch,  drawings  or  de- 
lineations for  the  use  of  workmen.  Other- 
wise called  Working  Dratoings.  —  In  detail, 
circumstantially,  item  by  item;  individu- 
ally; part  by  pu*t 

I  was  unable  to  treat  this  part  of  my  subject  more 
iM  detatt^  without  becomini;  dry  and  tedious.    Pope. 

'  Concentrate  your  own  force,  divide  that  of  your 
enemy,  and  overwhehn  him  m  detail,'  is  the  ifreat 
principle  of  military  action.  Macdou^all, 

Stn.  Item,  particular,  part,  portion,account, 
relation,  narrative,  recital,  report 

Detailed  (de-taldO.  V-  and  a.  1.  Related  In 
particulan;  minutely  recited;  as,  a  detailed 
account— 2.  Exact;  minute;  particular.  'A 
detailed  examination.'    Macq,ulay. 

Detaller  (de-t&l'«r).  n.    One  who  details. 

Detain  (detanO,  v.  t.  [  Fr.  d^tenir,  L.  deHneo, 
to  hold  do%im  or  off,  to  detain— <f«,  off,  and 
teneo,  to  hold.  See  TENANT.]  1  To  keep 
back  or  from ;  to  withhold;  to  keep  what 
belongs  to  another. 

Detain  not  the  wages  of  the  hireling,   yer.  Tayl»r. 

2.  To  keep  or  restrain  from  proceeding,  either 
going  or  coming;  to  stay  or  stop;  as,  we 
were  detained  by  the  rain. 

Let  us  detain  thee,  until  we  shall  have  made  ready 
a  kid.  Judg.  xiii.  15. 

8.  To  bold  in  custody.  Blackstone.—SYV. 
To  withhold,  retain,  stop,  stay,  arrest,  check, 
retard,  delay,  hinder. 

Detaint  (dd-t&n^,  n.  Detention.  'The 
certain  cause  of  Artegals  detaint. '  Speneer. 

Detainer  (ddtan'^rX  n.  1.  One  who  with- 
holds what  belongs  to  another;  one  who 
detains,  stops,  or  prevents  from  going. 

The  detainers  of  tithes,  and  cheaters  of  men's  in- 
heritances, yer.  Taylcr. 

2.  In  la\B,  (a)  a  holding  or  keeping  posses- 
sion of  what  belongs  to  another;  detention 
of  what  is  another's,  though  the  original 
taking  may  be  lawful  Forcible  detainer  is 
where  a  person  enters  into  any  lands  <tr 
tenements  or  other  possessions  and  retain*) 
possession  by  force.  (6)  A  process  lodged 
with  the  sheriff  aninst  a  person  in  nis 
custody  anthorizingnim  to  continue  to  keep 
him;  specifically,  a  writ  by  which  a  prisoner 
arrested  at  the  suit  of  one  creditor  may  be 
detained  at  the  suit  of  another. 
Detainment  (d§-tan'mentx  n.  The  act  of 
detaining;  detention. 

Thoui;h  the  original  taking  was  lawfuL  my  subse- 
quent detttintneMt  of  them  alter  tender  of  amends  is 
wron>jful.  tUaekitofie. 

Detarlom  (de-ti'rl-nm),  n.  [From  detar, 
tlie  name  of  the  tree  in  Senegal  1  A  genus 
of  West  African  l^uminous  trees,  of  wlilch 


two  species  are  known— Z>.  aenegalenne  and 
D.  fMcrooarpum.  The  former  u  a  tree  20 
to  35  feet  nigh,  bearing  a  somewhat  oval 
fruit  about  the  size  of  an  apricot,  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties,  the  one  bitter  and 
the  other  sweet  The  latter  is  sold  in  the 
markets,  and  prized  by  the  negroes,  as  well 
as  eagerly  sought  after  by  monkeys  and 
other  animals  The  bitter  fruit  is  regarded 
as  a  violent  poison.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is 
hard,  and  resembles  mahogany. 
Detect  (dd-tektO>  v.t  [L.  detego,  deteetum, 
to  uncover,  expose— d^,  priv.,  and  tego,  to 
cover.  See  Deck.]  1.  To  discover;  to  find 
out;  to  bring  to  light;  as.  to  detect  the 
ramifications  and  inosculations  of  the  fine 
vessels;  to  detect  an  error  in  an  account 

Though  should  I  hold  my  peace,  yet  thou 
Would'st  easily  deUa  what  I  conceal.    Miiion. 

2.1  To  show;  to  let  appear.  Shak.—  Z.\  To 
inform  against;  to  complain  of;  to  accuse. 

He  was  untruly  Judged  to  have  preached  such 
articles  as  he  was  etetected  of.  Sir  T.  More. 

Stn.  To  ascertain,  discover,  find  out,  find. 
Detectable,  DetecUble  (dd-tekt'a-bi,  de- 

tekt'i-blX  a.  That  may  be  dented.  *  Par- 
ties not  cktoctoMe.'  FxiUer.  'These  erron 
are  deteetUde  at  a  glance.'    Latham. 

Detecter,  n.    Same  as  Detector. 

Detection  (dS-tek^shon),  n.  The  act  of  de- 
tecting; the  finding  out  of  what  is  con- 
cealed, hidden,  or  formerly  unknown;  dis- 
covery; as,  the  detection  of  an  error;  the 
detection  of  a  thief  or  a  burglar;  the  detec- 
tion of  fraud  or  forgery;  the  detection  of 
artifice,  device,  or  a  plot 

The  sea  and  rivers  are  instnunental  to  the  detection 
of  amber  and  other  fossils,  by  washing  away  the 
earth  that  concealed  them.  tVoodward. 

Detective  (d6-tekfiv).  a.  Fitted  for  or 
skilled  in  detecting;  employed  in  detecting; 
as,  the  detective  police. 

Detectiye  (d6-tekt'iv),  n.  A  species  of  police 
officer,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  detect 
offences  and  to  apprehend  criminals.  His 
duties  differ  from  those  of  the  ordinary 
policeman  in  that  he  has  no  specific  beat  or 
round,  and  in  that  he  is  concerned  with 
bringing  criminals  to  Justice  rather  than 
directly  in  the  prevention  of  crime.  He  is 
usually  or  always  in  plain  clothes.  Tliere 
are  also  private  detectives  who  investigate 
cases,  often  of  a  delicate  nature,  for  hire. 

Detector  (dg-tekt'«rX  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  detects  or  brings  to  light;  one  who 
finds  out  what  another  attemps  to  conceal; 
a  revealer;  a  discover. 

A  death-bed's  a  detector  of  the  heart      Young. 

Detenebrate  t  (de-ten'^-brat),  v.t  [L.  de, 
and  tenebrcB,  darkness.]  To  remove  dark- 
ness. 

Detent  (dd-ten to,  n.  [L.  detentus,  a  keeping 
back;  Fr.  detente.  See  Detain.]  A  pin, 
stud,  or  lever  forming  a  check  in  a  clock, 
watch ,  tumbler-lock,  or  other  machine.  The 
detent  in  a  clock  falls  into  the  striking 
wheel,  and  stops  it  when  the  right  number 
of  strokes  have  been  given.  The  detect  of 
a  ratchet-wheel  prevents  back  motion. 

Detention  (dg-tenshon),  n.    [See  Detain.] 

1.  llie  act  of  detaining;  a  withholding  from 
another  his  right;  a  keeping  what  belongs 
to  another  and  ought  to  be  restored.  'De- 
tention of  long  since  due  debts.'    Shak.— 

2.  State  of  being  detained;  confinement; 
restraint ;  as,  detention  in  custody. 

Nothing  could  assure  the  quiet  of  both  realms  .  .  . 
but  their  detention  in  safe  custody.         S/otrwood. 

8.  Delay  from  necessity;  a  detaining;  as,  the 
(f«t«n£u>n  of  the  mail  by  bad  roads.  'Mind- 
ing to  proceed  further  south,  without  long 
d«(«ntum  in  these  parts.'  Hackluyt—IIouee 
qf  detentioti,  a  place  where  offenders  are 
kept  till  they  are  in  course  of  law  committed 
to  prison:  a  lock  up;  a  sponging-house. 
Deter  (dS-t^rO,  v.t  pret  &  pp.  deterred; 
ppr.  deterring.  [L.  deterreo,  to  frighten 
from,  to  prevent— <i«,  from,  and  terreo,  to 
frighten.]  To  discourage  and  stop  by  fear; 
to  stop  or  prevent  from  acting  or  pro- 
ceeding by  danger,  difficulty,  or  other  con- 
sideration which  disheartens  or  counter- 
vails the  motive  for  an  act;  as,  we  are  often 
deterred  from  our  duty  bv  trivial  difficul- 
ties; the  state  of  the  road  or  a  cloudy  sky 
may  deter  a  man  from  undertaking  a  Jour- 
ney. 

A  million  of  frustrated  hopes  will  not  deter  us  from 
new  experiments.  y.  M.  Mason. 

Syn.  Discourage,  hinder,  prevent,  restrain, 
keep  back. 

Deterce  (d^t^rjO.  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  deterged; 
ppr.  aeterging.    [L.  detergeo,  to  wipe  away. 


to  cleanse  by  wiping— (fe,  from,  and  tergeo, 
to  wipe,  to  scour.  See  Terse.]  To  cleanse; 
to  clear  away  foul  or  offending  matter  from 
the  body  or  from  a  wound  or  ulcer. 
Detergent  (d6-t6ij'ent),  a.  Cleansing;  purg- 
ing. 

^The  food  ought  to  be  noiurishing  and  deterrent. 

Arbuthnot. 

Detergent  (dS-t«rj'ent),  n.  Anything  that 
has  a  strong  cleansing  power;  a  medicine 
that  has  the  power  of  cleansing  wounds, 
ulcera,  ^kc.,  from  offending  matt^. 

Deteriorate  (dS-td'ri-d-raQ,  v.t.  pret  &pp. 
deteriorated^  ppr.  deteriorating.  [L.  dete- 
rioro,  deterwratum,  to  make  worse,  from 
deterior,  compar.  of  an  obs.  adjective  de- 
terus,  trom  de.  as  exterus  from  ex,  in- 
terue  from  tn,  ^.]  To  grow  worse;  to  be 
imjMdred  in  quality;  to  degenerate. 

Under  such  conditioas  the  mind  rapidly  dttericmtes. 

Gcidnnitk. 

Deteriorate  (dd-td'ri-d-r&tX  v.t  To  make 
worse;  to  reduce  in  quality;  as,  to  deterio- 
rate a  race  of  men  or  their  condition.  *  A  t 
the  expense  of  impairing  the  philosophical 
powers,  and.  on  the  whole,  deterioraUng  the 
mind.'    Whately. 

Deterioration  (d6-td'ri-5-ri''shonX  n.  a 
growing  or  making  worse;  the  state  of 
growing  worse. 

Deteriority  (dfi-te'ri-o^rl-U).  n.  Worse 
state  or  quality.  'The  deteriority  of  diet' 
Ray. 

Determent  (de-t^r'ment),  n.  [See  Deter.] 
The  act  of  deterring;  the  cause  of  deter- 
ring; that  which  deters. 

These  are  not  all  the  determenlt  that  opposed  my 
obeying  you.  Boyi*. 

Determlnability  (dg-tdr'min-a-bin-ti),  n. 
Quality  of  being  determinable. 

Determinable  (de-t^r'min-arblX  a.  [See 
Determine.]  'That  may  be  determined, 
ascertained  with  certainty,  decided  upon, 
or  brought  to  a  conclusion;  as,  a  determin- 
able freehold,  that  is.  an  estate  for  life 
which  may  expire  upon  future  contingen- 
cies before  the  life  for  which  it  is  created 
expires. 

The  point  now  before  us  is  not  wholly  determinabie 
from  tlie  bare  grammatical  use  of  the  words.  SontA. 

Determinableness  (dd-t^r'min-a-bl-nesX  n. 
State  of  being  determinable.    [Rare.  ] 

Determinant  (dd-t^r'min-antX  a.  Serving 
to  determine;  aeterminatlve.    Coleridge. 

Determinant  (de-t^r'min-ant),  n.  1.  That 
which  determines  or  causes  determination. 
2.  In  math,  the  name  given  to  the  stun  of  a 
series  of  products  of  several  numbers,  these 
products  being  formed  according  to  certain 
specified  laws.  The  method  qf  determtnants 
is  of  great  use  in  the  solution  of  equations 
embracing  several  unknown  quantities,  en- 
abling the  student  almost  by  inspection  to 
write  down  the  values  of  the  unknown 
quantities  In  terms  of  the  known  quanti- 
ties. 

Determinate  (de-t^r^min-it).  a.  [L.  deter- 
minatue,  pp.  of  determino,  determinatum. 
See  Determine.]  1.  Limited;  fixed;  defi- 
nite; as,  a  determinate  quantity  of  matter. 
'  A  determinate  number  of  feet'  Dryden.— 
2.  Established;  setUed;  positive;  as,  a  de- 
terminate rule  or  order.  'The  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  Ood.'  Acts 
ii.  28.-3.  Decisive;  conclusive.  'A  deter- 
tmnate  resolution.'  Shak.  — 4.  t  Resolved  on. 
'My  determinate  voyage.'  Sfuik.—b.  Fixed 
in  purpose;  resolute.  'Like  men  .  .  .  more 
determinate  to  do,  than  skilful  how  to  do.' 
Sidney.— Determinate  infioreecenee.  in  bot 
same  as  centrifugal  infioreecenee  (which  see 
under  Centrifuqal).  —  Determinate  pro- 
blem, in  geom.  and  analysis,  a  problem 
which  admits  of  one  solution  only,  or  at 
least  a  certain  and  finite  number  of  solu- 
tions, being  thus  opposed  to  an  indeter- 
minate problem,  which  admits  of  an  infinite 
number  of  solutions. 

Determinatet  (dS-t^r^min-itX  r.t  To  bring 
to  an  end;  to  terminate.    Shak. 

Determinately  (de-t«r'min-at-li),  adv. 
L  With  certainty;  precisely;  with  exact 
specification. 

The  principles  of  religion  are  determinately  tme 
or  false.  TitloUon. 

Wc  perceive  the  distance  of  visible  objects  more 
exactly  and  determinately  with  two  eyes  than  one. 

Retd. 

2.  Resolutely;  with  fixed  resolve.     'Deter- 

mtfiatoJi/ bent  to  marry.'    Sidney. 
DetermmatenesB   (de-t^r'min-at-nes),   n. 

The  state  of  being  determinate,  certain,  or 

precise. 
Determination  (d6-t6r'min-a''shon),  n. 

1.  The  act  of  determining  or  deciding.— 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  fftll;       mi.  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mbve;       tdbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abitne;     y»  8c  ley. 


eAtfn  th«  ■acertaiiii 

pwtlaD  of  laj  tnlMUitM  Is  «  compaund 

«ne;  to  tkiw  %o,  mora  eoploiulj  thu  la 
Bomul:  u.  itatfniwiatiM  of  blood  to  tba 
haad.  -ft  In  Ier<B,  Uia  met  ot  dcflntng  ■ 
BoUoa  or  coocapt  tv  iddina  dinarantliL,  uid 

ETll).  plUU.  Ac.,  to  tha  BM- 

1  IhsT  belong— ilniwii,  J>a- 

,  JttMfuliwi.    8m  undar  Dici- 

MOM.  —  fltK.   DeiTliliin.  Goncliulon.  aaUla- 


MJiulL-ia 
it  nOnenil). 


laa  prsclwl; :  tluri  ft  gmpln^ed  In  deter- 
mfnlnfli  aa,  lUUrminatioe  tAblea  Id  the 
DiUiiTiil  acltoce*.  tlut  b.  UUa  mnuiged 
few  delendlDlQf  the  apedAc  character  of 
mioenl*.  planta.«c.  aad  to  utlat  In  uilgn- 
lu  them  b>  their  apedaa. 
MmBlBktlTa  (di-Ur^ln-tt-lT).  n.  An 
tdsocnphle  aln  aBoeiad  to  a  word  ei- 
pnawd  by  •  phonatie  alcn  tor  tha  purpoae 
<rf  daflnlng  lU  •Itnlfleitlon.  TTini  ttic  fliun 
of  a  tn«  la  In  Itw  Egyptian  hleraglrplilci 
riatcnnlwtlTaof  tbanameottnea:  but  the 
fltnre  aa  mpland  doe*  not  eineaa  tha 
■onl  of  irUcli  It  li  tbe  aymboL  _Tfaa  faDC- 


Ib  our  laBEiLBfa  thu:  tba  won 
r<iiir  aut  M  DoiMldarad  datar 
tb*  fallowing phraaa:  'the 
'tba  dtr  LondoB.'  'tba  rim 

Utter  (d<-t«'niln-it^X  •> 


DMarmllied(d$-t«i'mlDd)j).aiida.  1.  Ended; 
conrlnded;  decidad',  limited:  Died:  aetllad; 
reaolTad:  dl»ctad.-&  Having  a  firm  or 
flxed  purpoae;  aa.  a  del^rmintd  man;   or 

minid  iMUDtaaanca.— S.  Definite;  dalar- 
minate;  proclaeljr  m»pkBd;reiolut«.  'Thoaa 
many  ihadowa  lar  In  apola  dtttmined  and 
unmoved. '     Wtmutoortk. 

DMarmllUdly  (df-t«rUnd-U),  adi.  In  a 
datetioined  manner. 

Datermlnar  (det^r'mln-tr),  n.  One  who 
decldaa  or  detenulnea. 

Tiatjwwiiiilww  (d4-t£r'mli]-1nn)»  n.  A  avatf  m 
'  phUoaophjr  which  denln  libertj  c 

^-    ■  ■     ;  that  the  win  li  1 
y  determined  hj  motlvea: 
the  Kholutic  philowphr. 


lo  mm.  holding  that  the  wlU  !•  not  tree 
but  ia  InTlndhly  determined  hj  motlvea. 
•pecincaliy.  In  the  Kholutic  philowphf. 


a  prorldEntlal  m 


taking  from  out  of  the  earth.  [Ban.] 
DetMTOitoe  (dd-Wc'eni).  n.    That  nblch  de- 

lera:  a  hindrance;  a  datecrenL  [Bare.] 
D«terrBat(di-t«i'enl>,o.  Hailna  the  power 

or  lendencjr  to  deter;  diacaura^ng;  frlght- 

IMtemnt  (d§  Ur'ent),  n.     That  which  de- 


DeUuonamsIlt   (d^thrAn'menl),  n.     Be- 
moral  from  a  throne;  depoalUon  ol  a  IdDg. 

DetbJronar  (di-thrSn'U},  n.    one  who  da- 


tliroi 


DatHronUnUon  t  (d«-ttir«Dlx-i''BbonX  •>. 
The  act  o{  dethninlng. 
DattnetCda'tiD-et)   [L.taedaUlne]  In  four, 

lajfortlie  ipeclflc  recover]' of  gaodl,  under 

DtOnne  (de'tl-nd).  n.  [Ft.  iUtenu,  detained: 
lUlanir.  to  detain]    In  tan.  the  lomi  ot  ac- 

chattal  peraoDal  unlaw [iilly  detained.     It 

Ject  !■  to  obtain  damage 


udden  report; 

phur. 

lB't«-n&t-lng>, 


tUK>I<ieip1ode;to 
To  eiploda:  to 


/iiiiainating  ma- 


on  being  eipoaed  Ui  bo4t  • 
explode  wtfii  a  loud  repo  . 
moreor  the  conalHuent  parte  noddenlyaa- 
euming  the  gaaeaui  atate.  The  chloride 
and  icKlide  of  nitrogen  ore  very  powerful 
detonating luUlancea  Thocom- 
itounda  of  ammonia  with  allver 

ipeclea  of  eudio- 
•tout  glaia  tDbe 

ileal  analnia  lor  de- 

itlng  gaaaoua  bodlai.     It  ia 

^    H""'"!'!'  graduated  Into  cante- 

O   aimal  pirta,  and  perforated  by 

two  oppoeed  wirea  (or  tha  nnr. 

poaeol  paaaliL„ 

through  the  gaKt  wl 
■     ■       '  Into  It,  and 

DttonAtton  (de-t«-n*'ellonX  n.     An  eiplo> 

ibuallble  bodlea,  aa 

D«troi^r°(dVu-nU-<[),  n.     That  which 

ihon),  n.      lie 

eiplodlng.  aa  certain  combiutible 
bodlea. 
DetontM  (de-tC-nla),  B  t  preL  ft  pp.  lUlo- 
niud;  ppr.  dttmiang.  (See  DKTuKAn.] 
"'-  " " "  M>  evplode;  to  bum  with  an  — '" 
-Blcine  with  detonathjD. 
•^(dVtO-nLt),  B.f.     To  eiplode;  ( 


J.iob;      b,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  iliv;      TB,  Oita;  lb.  Ma; 


r,  idg;    wb.  uAlg;    ih,  anm.~Se«  KBT, 
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Detract  (dfi-traktO.  v.t  [L.  detraeto  (or  de- 
trecto\  to  draw  back  from,  to  depreciate— 
de,  and  troeto,  to  draw,  from  froAo,  tnetuin, 
to  draw.  ]  1.  To  take  away  from  reputation 
or  merit  of,  through  envy,  malice,  or  other 
motive;  to  defame;  to  diaparage. 

That  oduronioos  critic  .  .  . 
Dttrmctittg  what  laboriously  we  da     Draytom. 

Nor  I  with  biting  verse,  have  yet 
Detracted  any  man.  Httioet, 

2.  To  take  away;  to  withdraw.  In  a  literal 
Benee. 

The  muhitude  of  partners  does  detract  nothing 
Crmn  each  man's  private  share.  B«yU. 

—Decry,  Depreciate,  Detract,  Traduce.  See 
under  Dbcrt. 
Detract  (dS-traktO.  v.t.    To  take  away  a 

Sart;  hence.  speciAcally,  to  take  away  repu- 
ition;  to  defame:  followed  hy  from.  *  De- 
tract/rem  a  lady's  character.*  Addison. 

Detracter  (de-trakt'6r),  n.  One  who  de- 
tracts from  the  reputation  of  another,  a  de- 
tractor. '  Deti  actert  and  malicious  writen. ' 
North. 

Detractingly  (d^-trakfing-li),  adv.  In  a 
detracting  manner. 

Detraction  (dS-trak'shonX  n.  [L.  detractio, 
adrawhigoff.  See  Detract.]  l.t  A  with- 
drawing; a  taking  away.  '  The  detraction  of 
eggs  of  the  said  wild-fowL'  Bacon.— 2.  The 
act  of  taking  something  from  the  reputation 
or  worth  of  another,  with  the  view  to  lessen 
him  in  estimation;  censure;  a  lessening  of 
worthy  the  act  of  depreciating  another  firom 
envy  or  malice. 

Block  detraction  will  find  faults  where  they  aie 
not  Mastinger. 

Stn.  Depreciation*  disparagement,  slander, 
calumny,  aspersion,  defamation,  censura 

Detractloust  (d^-trak'shusX  a.  Containing 
detraction;  lessening  reputation. 

Ddtraetlye  (d^trakrivX  a.  L  Having  the 
quality  or  power  to  take  away.  '  A  detrac- 
tio plaister.'  JTnu^At— 2.  Having  the  qua- 
lity or  tendency  to  lessen  the  worth  or 
esUmation.  'An  envious  and  detractive 
adversary.'    Bp.  Morton. 

Detractlveiie88(d6-trakt'iv-nesXn.  Quality 
of  being  detractive.    [Bare.] 

Detractor  (dd-trakt'^r),  n.  L  One  who  takes 
away  or  impairs  the  reputation  of  another 
injuriously;  one  who  attempts  to  lessen  the 
worth  or  honour  of  another.— 2.  In  anat. 
the  name  given  to  a  muscle,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  draw  the  part  to  which  it  is 
attached  awav  from  some  other  part— Stn. 
Slanderer,  calumniator,  defamer,  vilifier. 

Detractory  (dd-trak'to-rlX  a.  Depredatory; 
oalunmious;  defamatory  oy  denial  of  desert 

The  detrmctvry  hre  takes  from  a  great  man  the 
reputation  that  yuUj  belooes  to  him.     Arbutknot. 

DetractreiS  (dd-trakfresX  n.     A  female 

detractor;  a  censorious  woman. 
Detreott   (d^-trektO.  v.  L  and  i.     [L.  de- 

treeto.     See  Dbtract.J     To  refuse.     'To 

detrect  the  battle.'    Holinehed, 

Do  noi  detrett:  you  know  the  authority  Is  mine. 

B.  yoHsau. 

Detrectationt  (dd-trekt-a'shonX  n.  The 
act  of  detrecting  or  rofusing;  a  declining. 
Coekeram. 

Detriment  (de'tri-mentX  n.  {L.detrirMnlum, 
a  rubbing  off,  loss,  detriment,  from  detero, 
detritum,  to  rub  off  or  down,  to  wear— ck, 
down,  and  tero,  to  rub.]  L  Loss;  damage; 
injury;  misclUef;  harm;  diminution:  a  word 
of  very  general  application;  thus,  we  speak 
of  detriment  to  interest,  property,  religion, 
morals,  reputation,  and  to  land  or  build- 
ings. -2.  A  charge  made  upon  barristers  and 
students  for  repair  of  damages  on  the  rooms 
they  occupy.— 3.  In  her.  wane:  eclipse. - 
Sm.  Injury,  lots,  damage,  disadvantage, 
projudice.  hurt,  mischief,  narm. 

Detriment  (de'tri-mentX  «-<>  To  iniure;  to 
make  worse:  to  hurt  'Others  might  be 
detrimented  thereby.'    Fuller. 

Detrimental  (de-tn-ment'alX  a.  Injurious; 
hurtful;  causing  loss  or  damage.    '  Eather 
unseemly  .  .  .  than  materially  detrimental  \ 
to  its  strei«th.'     Burke.— Syv.  Ii^vious,  I 
hurtful,  prejudicial,  disadvantageous,  mis-  I 
chievous,  pemicioua.  I 

Detrimental  (de-tri-menf  alX  n.  A  lover 
who,  owing  to  his  poverty,  is  ineligible  as  a 
husband ;  one  who  professes  to  pay  attention 
to  a  lady  without  serious  intentions  of  mar- 
riage.   [Oenteel  slang.] 

Perbapa.  Mr.  Speaker,  tou  dont  happen  to  know 
what  a  detrimental  is.  He  is  a  person  who  pays 
great  attention  to  a  voong  Lady  without  any  serious 
mtentioas,  and  thereby  discoarages  the  intentioos  of 
othcn.  Mnttt^en  fferaeft. 


Detrimentalness  (de-tri-menf  al-nes%  n. 
Quality  of  being  detrimental    [Rare.] 

Detrltal  (d6-trit'alX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
detritus;  composed  oi  detritus,  or  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  detritus;  as,  detrital  matter. 
—Detrital  rocks,  the  name  given  to  such 
rocks  as  appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
pre-existing  solid  mineral  matter  by  some 
abrading  power. 

Detrlto  (dS-tritO,  a.    Worn  out    Clarke. 

Detrition  (d6-tri'shonX  n.  [L.  detero.  See 
Detriment]  A  weauring  off;  the  act  of 
wearing  away. 

Detritoa  (dS-trit^usX  n.  [L.  detritus,  worn, 
pp.  of  detero,  to  wear.  See  Detriment.] 
L  In  aeoL  a  mass  of  substances  worn  off  or 
detached  from  solid  bodies  by  attrition; 
disintegrated  materials  of  rocks;  as,  diluvial 
detritus.  Detritus  may  consist  of  clay,  sand, 
gravel,  rubbly  fragments,  or  any  admixture 
of  these,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
rocks,  the  disint^ating  agent,  and  the 
amount  of  attrition  to  which  the  rocks  have 
been  subjected.— 2.  Met.  waste;  disinte- 
gratedmateriaL  'Words  which  have  thus  for 
ages  preserved  their  exact  form  in  the  mass 
of  detrUus  of  which  modem  languages  are 
composed.'    Farrar. 

De  trop  (de  trdX  [Fr. ,  too  much,  too  many.  ] 
Not  wanted:  a  term  applied  to  a  person 
whose  presence  is  inconvenient;  as,  I  found 
I  was  de  trop,  and  retired  accordingly. 

Detrude (de-trtki').  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  aetruded; 
ppr.  detruding.  [L.  detrudo,  to  push  or 
thrust  down— d«,  down,  and  trudo,  to  thrust  ] 
To  thrust  down ;  to  push  down  with  foree; 
to  force  into,  or  as  into,  a  lower  place  or 
sphere.  *  Detruded  down  to  helL'  Sir  J. 
Davies. 

Philosophers  are  of  opinion  that  the  souls  of  men 
may.  for  their  miscarriages,  be  detruded  into  the 
boaies  of  beasts.  Locke. 

It  (envy)  leads  him  into  the  very  condition  of 
devils,  to  be  detrude  Heaven  for  his  mere  pride  and 
malice.  FeUhm$m, 

Detruncato  (ds-tmnglcatx  v.t.  pret  ft  pp. 

djetmiwaied'.'^'at.detraneating.  \Ldetrufnco, 
to  lop  or  cut  off,  to  behead— 00,  and  trwnco, 
to  maim,  to  shorten  by  cutting  off,  truncua, 
cut  short  See  Trunk.]  To  cut  off;  to  lop; 
to  shorten  by  cutting. 

Detruncation  (de-tnmg-ka'shonX  n.  The 
act  of  cutting  off. 

DetnuionTdl-trO'chonX  n.  [See  Dbtrtjde.] 
The  act  of  thrusting  or  driving  down.— 
Foree  qf  detnuion,  in  mech.  the  strain  to 
which  a  body,  as  a  beam,  is  subjected  when 
it  is  compressed  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  length  of  the  fibres,  the  points  of 
support  being  very  near  and  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  place  at  which  the  force  is  ap- 
plied. 

Dettot  (detO.  n.    Debt 

Detteleuta.    Free  from  debt    Chaucer. 

Detnmeeoenoet  (d^-tfi-mes'sensX  n.  [L.  de, 
priv. ,  and  tumeseo,  inceptive  from  tu$neo,  to 
swell]   Diminution  of  swelling.   Cuduwrth. 

Detnrbt  (d£-t6rbO.  v.t  To  throw  into  con- 
fusion; to  throw  down  with  violence. 

As  soon  may  the  walls  of  heaven  be  scaled  and  thy 
throne  deturted  as  he  can  be  foiled  that  is  defenced 
with  thy  power.  Bf.  Halt. 

Detnmt  (d§-t£mO.  v.t.  To  turn  away  or 
aside;  to  divert  '  While  the  sober  aq>ect 
and  severity  of  bare  precepts  detum  many 
from  lending  a  pleased  ear  to  the  wholesome 
doctrine.     Sir  K.  Digbu. 

Detnrpato  (di-t^r'p&tX  v.t  [L.  deturpo, 
deturpatum^  to  disflgure — de,  and  turpo, 
from  turpis,  fouL]    To  defile.    [Rare.] 

Errors.  superstitkHiB,  heresies,  and  impieties,  whkh 
had  d^urfated  the  face  of  the  Churdi. 

yer.  TayUr. 

Detnrpation  (d^-t^rp-a'shonX  n.  The  act 
of  defiling  or  corrupting;  a  corruption.  *  Cor- 
rections and  dietwpatwns,  and  mirtakes  of 
transcribers.'    Jet.  Taylor. 

Denoe  (du»X  n.  [Fr.  deux,  two.)  Two;  a 
card  or  die  with  two  spots;  a  term  naed  in 

lMnoerB0lue(dasXn.  [Explained  by  Skeat 
with  great  probability  as  simply  L.  deus, 
God,  deus,  borrowed  from  French  usage, 
being  found  as  an  interjection  in  early  Eng- 
lish works.  L.G.  duus,  G.  daus,  are  used 
similarly,  and  may  have  the  same  origin. 
Others  connect  it  with  Armor,  due,  teuz,  a 
goblin,  teuzi,  to  disi4)pear.  ]  The  devil;  per- 
dition :  used  only  in  exclamatory  or  hiter- 
Jectional  plirases  without  the  article  or 
with  the  definite  article;  as.go  to  lAe  deuoel 
deuce  take  you  I 

It  was  the  prettiest  prologue  as  he  wrote  It; 
WeB,  M«  <<fM«r  take  me  if  I  ha'n\  fbt^ot  it 

C* 


Deooe-aoe  (dfis'&sX  n.  A  throw  of  two  dice, 
one  of  which  tuns  up  one  and  the  other  two. 

Moth.  Then,  I  am  mre,  you  know  how  mwli  the 
gross  sum  ofdettce-act  amounts  to. 
Arm.  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two. 
Motk.  Which  the  base  vulgar  do  call  three.  SkaJt. 

Deuoed,  Deneed  (dOs'edX  a.  Devilish;  ex- 
cessive; confounded:  often  oaed  advertiially. 
[Fashionable  slang.] 

ItH  be  a  deuced  unpleasant  tMng  If  die  takes  it 
into  her  head  to  let  out  when  those  fellow*  are  here. 

DicMent. 

Denoedly,  Densedly  (dfis'ed-liX  adv.  Devil- 
ishly; confoundedly. 

Deuaed,  a.    See  Dsucxo. 

Deutero-caaonical  (da't6-rd-kA-non"Bc-alX 
a.  [Qr.  deuitros.  second,  and  E.  eanonicai.\ 
A  term  applied  to  those  books  of  Scripture 
that  were  admitted  into  the  canon  after  the 
rest 

Deuterogamiit  (da-t^r-og'a-mistX  n.  One 
who  marries  a  second  time. 

Denterogamy  (da-t«r-og'a-miX  n.  [Gr 
dtuUros,  seccmd,  and  yamos,  marriase.  j  A 
second  marriaffe  after  the  death  of  the  first 
husband  or  wIml 


Yob  here  see  that  unfortunate  divine  who  has  so 
lone,  and  it  would  ill  become  me  to  say.  successluUy 
fougnt  against  the  deuteregamy  of  the  we. 

Deuteronomy  fdft-tAr-on'o-miX  «.  ^r 
deuteroe,  second,  and  nomos,  law.]  The 
second  law  or  second  statement  of  the  law; 
the  name  given  to  the  fifth  book  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

Denteropatbia,  Denteropatby  {AVtAr-Q- 

pa''thi-a,  dQ-tdr-op'a-thiX  n.  [Or.  deuteroe, 
second,  and  pathos,  sufrering,  feeling.  1  In 
med.  a  secondary  disease  or  sympathetic 
affection  of  one  part  with  another,  aa  of 
headache  from  an  overloaded  stomach. 

Denterooatllic  (dfi't«r-d-pa^thikX  a.  Per- 
taining to  deuteropathy. 

DenteroBoopy  (dft-t6r-os1co-piX  n.  [Or. 
deuteros,wecond,9nd8kope6,toaee.]  1.  Second 
sight    [Rare.] 

I  felt  by  anticipation  the  horrors  of  die  H^hland 
seers,  whom  their  gift  of  deuteroseo/y  compds  to 
witness  things  unmeet  for  mortal  eyes. 

Sir  IT.  ScHt 
2.  The  second  view,  or  that  which  is  seen 
upon  a  second  view;  the  meaning  beyond 
the  literal  sense;  second  intention.  'Not 
attaining  the  deuieroseopy  or  second  Inten- 
tion of  the  words.'   Sir  T.  Browne.    [Bare.] 

Denteroso<^  (da't6r-d-x6"oidX  n.  [Gr.  deu- 
teroe, second,  idcn,  an  animal,  and  eidot,  re- 
semblance.] A  term  given  to  a  zoold  pro- 
duced Iw  gemmation  m>m  a  xoold. 

Dentbyaroguretb  Deutoliydroffiiret(dAt- 
hl-drog'u-ret,  dO't^hl-drog^fi-retX  n.  In 
ehem.  an  old  term  for  a  compound  of  two 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  some 
other  element 

Dentoplasm  (dfi'td-plannX  n.  In  bioL  a 
term  applied  by  the  younger  Van  Beneden 
to  that  portion  of  the  yolk  of  ova  which 
furnishes  materials  for  the  nouriahment  of 
the  embryo  and  its  accessories  (the  proto- 
ttlasn^ 

D^tozide,Dentoxyde(da-toks1d),n.  [Gr. 
deuteroe,  second,  and  S.  oxide.}  In  them. 
a  term  formerlv  employed  to  denote  a  com- 
pound containing  two  atoms  of  oxygen  to 
one  or  more  of  a  metal;  as,  the  deutoiide  of 
copper;  the  deutoxide  of  merounr,  Ac. 

Derail  (deviUO.  v.  L  [Probably  trom  O.  Fr. 
de/aUir,  Mod.  Ft.  d^/aUlir,  to  ian.]  To  in- 
termit; to  oeaae.    [Scoteh.] 

Deyall  (de-vil'X  n.  Stop;  cessation :  inter- 
mission ;  as.  it  rained  ten  days  without  de- 
vaU.    [Scotoh.] 

Deraporatlon  (dd-vB'p«r4''BhonX  n.  [De, 
and  jL  «aporatio.1  The  change  of  vapour 
into  water,  as  in  the  formation  of  rain. 

Deyaftt  (d^-vastO,  v.t  [L.  devtuto.  See 
Dkvastatk.]  To  lay  waste;  to  devastate. 
'The  thirty  years'  war  that  devasted  Ger- 
many.'   Bolingbroke. 

DeTastate  (de^vas-t&t),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  de- 
vastated; ppr.  devastating.  [L.  devasto,  de- 
vastatum,  to  lay  waste— <(e,  intena,  and 
vasto,  to  waste;  Fr.  divaster.  See  WA8TI.] 
To  lay  waste;  to  ravage;  to  desolate.— ATM. 
To  waste,  ravage,  desolate,  harry,  pHlage, 
plunder. 

Deraetation  (de-vas-tA'shon),  n.  [L  dnae- 
tatio,  bom  devasto,  devaatatuim.  SeeDlTAS- 
TATB.]  L  The  act  of  devasteting,  or  the 
state  of  being  devastated;  waste;  ravage: 
havoc;  desolation. 

Even  now  the  devrnttatiom  Is  begun. 
And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done. 

2.  In  low,  waste  of  the  goods  of  a  decsaaeii 
person  by  an  executor  or  administrator.— 


Fftte,  flu*,  fat,  full;       md,  met.  h6r;      pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  mdve;       tfibe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii.  Bo.  abtine;     J,  So.  Uy. 


DETA8TATIT 

8ra.  DaaDlUton,  nrtga,  wuM.  luiioc,  de- 

Mnctlotu  iBla.  orerUiroir. 
MwUteTlt  (de-Tu-UMIl  n.     [L.  Iw  bu 

wIaL  I     Ib  law,  the  nita  or  mtuppllct 

tkaol  UicMwiUot  idMUiHdpsiKmcom- 

atUed  b*  u  ■ixniloT. 
Dmta.     DMl     CluneT. 
Divd,  IkV^ldrr'gl,  davax  n.    A-rtrjbaiA 

OarcltB  (da  n-tin),  *.  Tb«  iwlR  (CmtOtu 
A^tui.    iDeriinlilnaad  Yoriuhiraf 

Dtralop,  Dtralop*  (dt-Tsrupt.  ■  c.   (Fr. 

<»w|JM»r.  O.  Fr.  <ltn$kfrr,  from  pnOi 
dH.  I>  w.  aiart,  uid,  KCDrding  to  8k«M,  > 
TmU.  ▼srb-O.B,  nbVP*.  E.  vrap;  dniUuIr 
nwliy.  1  L  To  oDeoTO'i  to  aniold;  tolaj 
op«a:  (u  dtocloH  or  nuka  kmira  ■""'"■'ig 


rnapttrjed  lo  brtng  oot  tba  prflvlotulj  tb- 
lUttOa  nr  dilDlT  lUlble  imKe  on  the  plate. 
H«  DKTBLon»<(T.— S.  InMoMolmputtbe 
tannbe  or  pomr  (o  oi^uiud  mUter, 
which  eiublee  it  to  go  tbrontb  tlM  proem 
of  QBtarml  evolution  rrom  an  embrroitate  or 
pnrtoiu  (dwa  to  Uut,  or  (a»uiu  that.  In 
which  the  onglnel  Idee  1ft  tnllf  erhlblted.^ 
4,  Id  math,  to  change  the  farm  ol.  ai  of  in 
algebrale  eiprevtoii,  hj  pertonnltis  egrtdn 
DlvnUona  on  It  but  withoat  allerinf  Ita 
t^oe  — STM.  To  oDDoter.  untold.  dlKloM, 
eiUhlt,  unraTei.  dbenlwigle. 
Pmlttp  (d*«il'up).  -  -"     •    "-  -' 


tM   (e  to  Ihroncb  ■ 


another  by  a  proceat  of 
— '—Aon;  a^  the  mind 
r.  apeclBcaUy.  In 
Dcaaa  ol  nadnal 
.  .  „  ihe  low«t  atan 

Ihreiifh  otiien  ol  greater  RuttnlltT  towarda 
the  perfect  or  flniahed  itate;  aa.  the  ftetiia 
drwH9p9  lo  the  womb;  the  aeed  dmiapt  into 


I  To  be  tormed  br  natural  growUi:  to  be 
endTed;  to  proceed  or  come  forth  naturally 
turn  aome  TirUjtni  aoorM;  at,  the  flower 
dni<(^fnnnthebad.— S.TobH«metlaible: 
lo  ahov  liaetf ;  at.  hit  Mbemea  dndc^ad  at 
Incth ;  apadHcallT,  In  phMag,  to  bocome 
TWbte.  u  ■  plctore  doea  when  undergoing 
(hei^nceaa ol darelopment    9«e DIvnoF- 

OntfOMbla  (de-Tel'op.>-bl)  a.    That  mar 

danlap  or  be  dereloped. 
DatdOpM  (d*-TernptX  pp.    1-  Unfolded; 

laid  opmT  Jiacloied.  -2.  £  Wr.  nnrnrlad. 

aaeoloan  njlng 
Ovnlopv  (d*-vel'Dp-«rX  n.    One  *ho  do- 

~  (dt-Tarntt-ment).  n. 


>r  withheld  fi 


otering  of   aomelhlng 

_.   ..___,.,  Jrom  the  knowledge  of 

DtlMn;  diacioaore;  full  eiMbltlon;  the  db- 
nreUtaa  ol  a  plot— 1.   In  malk.  a  tenn 

UdbiK  aar  fsncUon  Inlo'tbe  tonn  of  a  aeilea; 
alao.  Ih«  pnKSM  bj  which  tay  mathemiUcal 
opriHion  la  changed  Into  anatbaroteqnlr- 
alanl  tnhie  or  meaning  and  ol  more  eniand- 
ediofBL— 1.  TbeeihlUUoDDlDewfealiuea; 
Eradul  growth  or  advancement  throngh 
Hegnaalrochangta.  -  A  new  dnwliniDKnt  of 
imaglnatkin,  taata,  and  poetrj.'    Cunning. 

aedtoeipreaalheor- 

Slacelnanlma]  and 
elr  embrya  aUte 
at  uaturltj-  — &  In  pAoteg. 
Um  prons  following  expcanre,  by  irhiirb  the 
bain  CD  the  pUte  la  rendered  rialble  br  the 
(red|itation  of  new  material  on  thai  portion 
<4  IbaatBMtlre  nuface  which  hai  been  acted 
eob)  U^t.  The  matellal  depodled  railn 
""the Datnre ol  the  proceaa.  In  the  da- 
IBTnolrpe  proceaa  It  la  mercnir:  Id  the 
BBMInpreceaaeawlthUieaallaofaUTer.lt 
BArar combined  with  organic  matter;  while 
to  the  chnaotTpe  proeei*  It  1*  gold.— Diori- 
•FWM  (bury,  («{  In  thtot.  Uie  ttaeorr  that 
M'leDnccpUonal  Ua  reladoDa  to  Uie  In- 
Ulehprocre^Te  but  nenr  complete.  The 
^jwtoi  g(  thia  theory  are  dlrlded  Into  two 


t-^eelAcallT.lhelei 
fauc  chaBgva  wUcb 
•efctahlc  bodlea,  fr 


advance  or  retrooieaaloD  ol  tbe  general  In- 
telligence, Irtdle  It  may  be  Increaied  by  ap- 
propiiaUan  from  Uie  eontilbatlotia  to  ictlp- 
tnral  elucidation  made  at  rarlona  tlmea. 
Tbe  otboT  iaetloB  malntalni  that  Bcrlpture  1 1 
merely  the  exprenlDn  of  the  blgheat  conrlc- 
tloDi  ot  mani  relatlinn  to  tbe  Infinite  and 
hla  consequent  dutlca,  attained  al  the  date 


neither  Scilptare  dot  any  oUur  embo 

ot  religloni  belief  can  adequately  enreaa 
the  concepHoDi  ol  anoceedlng  agaa  0>)  In 
biel.  the  tfaeoiy  that  planta  and  anlmala  are 

ite  Yarle»  of 

._  a  lower  to  a  higher  itate  of  ei- 

id  that  (he  more  highly  orgaolted 

,freaent  nlatlng  are  not  the  reaalt 

oreatioDi,  bn(  aretbe  deacendauta 

See  Btoldtion.  — 

"og,    diMnti     ' 

lotion,  prog. 

rel'Bp^nsnt-al),  a.  Pel 

r inti  lOTiDsd  or  charai 

id  by  derelopoient;  at,  the  itteloi 

il  power  ot  a  gann, 

— '-tet(d*-rf.niM'titX_^»«.     (L.  d. 

, . ._.,  (di-rtrf em,  dS- 

rtrfen^ll.  n.    Sa. -^ 

DeYMt  (di-vein, 

Teat,  a  garment]    1.  To  dlrnt  (which  iHl. 
%  In  la».  to  alienate,  aa  title  or  rlghC 
Almsat  Invariably  written  Diteit,  eice^  In 
Uie  legal  wtiae.) 
-         '  '■■       ■'■       ■     -    ■        *    beloator 


STit.  To  ntent.  atray,  wander.  dlgroM,  da. 
part,  diverge,  differ,  vary,  -^ — 
lfeTl»te,<d*Tl.«).  .  (.    To 


DertAUon  (d§-Tl-a'>hon 


>  needle.'    J.  D.  Fori 


S.  A  wandering  from  the  path  of  duty; 
olconlotmltyt^themleapreacrlbedby 

error;  aln;  obliquity  ol  conduct 


^  In  aim.  the  TOlantaiT  depaKure  ol  i 


oaual  cotine  ol  the  tpedHc  royage  Inanred. 
TbIa  dlachargea  the  underwrlten  from  their 
reipoualblll&.~^Dnia(unc/a/aa^ftsd|i, 


■e  peiHDdicii 
ag  bodleaerp 


c  loaA;     |,po;      J.M: 


-„  their  deaceot.  In  coiuequanco  ot  the  rota- 
tion of  the  eartli  on  lla  aita— X>«iaHrm  qf 
Oi€  tomraa,  the  deriatlon  ol  a  ahlp'a  com- 
paaa  Irom   the  true  majnutlc  meridian. 

Iron  tUpa  tbe  amount  ot  deriatlon  dependi 
upon  the  direction,  with  regard  to  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  bi  which  the  ahlp  lay  when 
being  built.  It  l>  leait  wben  the  ahlp  baa 
been  built  with  her  bead  aouIlL  Armonr- 
ptated  ahlpg  abould  be  plated  with  their 
liead  In  a  difterent  direi^on  tram  Ihat  in 
which  they  lay  when  built    Tbe  mode  how 

fl,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  aing;     TB.  EAen;  tb.  lAlD; 


the  dliturblDg  inHuence  of  the  inm  of  the 
tiait.  In  thla  poilUon  they  aerre  aa  alan- 
darda  of  comptflaon  for  the  Mnoaolo  com- 
paaa.  Wooden  abipt  are  alao  affected. though 
In  a  tar  leaa  degree,  by  tbe  dlrectloo  in  which 
they  lie  when  boildiiig, 
Davlue  (dfi-vk').  »■  [»'.  dniirr.  It  dt'Diaare, 
to  think.  Imagine,  derlu;  IIL  to  arraaEe 
one'a  thooghta  by  aeparatlng  or  diatlnguiah- 
Ing  between  them,  man  L  divido,  duivum, 
to  divide— d>  lor  di(.  aauuder,  and  ndx. 
nnttn,  toaee.1  1.  That  wblcb  it  fonued  by 
deaign  or  Invented;  aeheme;  artlflclal  con- 
trivance; atratasnni  proleet:  wmetlmealn 
■  good  aenae,  more  generally  In  a  bad  aenae, 
aa  artUlcea  are  nauaUy  employed  tor  bad 
purpOMa. 

Kii  -Iniici  h  aialnit  Balirliiii,  to  daaDoy  It 


'"•"3.. 


'  Full  of  noble  devia.  ■  Shak.  — S.  Anythbig 
tanolfnlly  ooneelved,  aa  a  picture,  pattern, 
|u?^ent,'md'the°ui'e'™'  "'  o™™™*  "   • 


"'     ""''■     '     "Luit)Hltm. 

Ft.  —^11  Con. 
Iiivance,  biventloD,  deaign,  icbenw,  project. 

Dentil  (d^-via'tuD.  a.  Full  of ,  or  per- 
taining to,  devlcn.     'l>n<ct^art'  Spm- 

Thejoodlr  leivlce,  >Ik  4nayUi%^ 

Qevtoafnlljr  (de-vla'fnl-ll),  eul«.  in  a  man- 
ner curlouali  conlrived.     [Bare.  ] 

Devil (de'villn.  [A.Su  danrof.from  Ldio- 
bolut,  Qr.  diaboloi,  the  accDter.  from  dlm- 
balU,  to  accnie.l    I.  In  Ouol.  an  evU  iplrlt 


the  namea  SHait.  Lucifer.  BeUal,  Apollyon. 
Abaddon,  tbe  Han  of  RlQ.  Che  Adversary. 
Ao.    'VaiedwlUiad«'<I.' Matnr.  EI. 

£.  A  very  wicked  peraon;  a  traitor. 


fi.  An  idol  or  falae  god.  Lev.  rrlL  7:  t  Cbr. 
xL  Ifi- — 0-  The  oaroa  popularly  HiTen  InTaa- 

linui)  ot  great  lerDClt*.  See  Disyuhoa.— 
1.  A  prlnter'a  arrand-boy.  Formerly,  the 
boy  who  took  tbe  printed  iheela  from  tho 
tympan  of  the  prem. 

V,  wig:    tth,  tiMi;   th,  anira.— Bm  kit. 
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They  do  commonly  so  black  and  bedaub  them- 
selves that  the  workmen  do  jocosely  call  them  devils. 

ldox«H. 
&  The  machine  through  which  cotton  or  wool 
is  first  passed  to  prepare  it  for  the  carding 
machines;  a  teazine  machine;  a  machine  for 
catting  up  rags  and  old  cloth  into  flock  and 
for  other  purposes.— 0.  In  cookery,  a  dish,  at 
a  bone  with  some  meat  on  it,  grilled  with 
Cavenne  pepper.— 7*o  play  the  devU  vfith,  to 
rum;  to  destroy;  to  molest  or  hurt  ex- 
tremely. Shak.—To  give  the  devil  his  due, 
to  do  Justice  to  the  devil  or  a  bad  man;  to 
call  a  man,  especially  a  man  of  bad  char- 
acter, no  worse  than  he  is;  to  give  him  credit 
for  any  good  there  is  in  him.  'To  give  the 
devU  hit  due,  John  Calvin  was  a  great  rilan. ' 
Bp.  Berkeley.— To  go  to  the  devtl.  to  go  to 
ruin:  as,  he  is  going  to  the  devil;  his  affairs 
are  going  to  the  devil.— Qo  to  the  devil!  Go 
about  your  business,  which,  for  all  I  care, 
mav  be  to  the  evil  one  \—The  devU  to  pa^. 
This  phrase  has  its  origin  in  a  nautical 
phrase.  *  the  devil  to  pay,  and  no  pitch  hot,' 
the  devil  being  a  cerUin  seam  so  called  from 
its  awkwardness  to  caulk. 

Derll  de'vil),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  devilled;  ppr. 
devilling.  L  To  nuuce  deviluh,  or  like  a  devil ; 
2.  To  pepper  or  season  excessively  and  broil: 
a  term  used  in  cookery.  'A  devilled  \eg 
of  turkey.'  W.  Irving.— Z.  To  cut  up,  cloth 
or  rags,  by  an  instrument  called  a  deviL 

Deyll-blraCde'vil-bdrdXn.  The  name  some- 
times applied  to  the  members  of  the  genua 
Dicrurus,  natives  of  India. 

Deyllet  (de'vil-et),  n.  A  Uttle  devU;  a 
devilldn.    [Rare.] 

Deyll-flBh  (de'vil-flsh),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  a  large  species  of  ray,  the  Lophiue 
piectUoriui,  otherwise  called  the  American 
angler,  fishing-frog,  sea-devil,  toad-fish,  Ac. 
See  Anqlkr. 

DevUlnc  tJde'vil-IngX  n.  A  young  deva 
Beau,  de  Ft 

DevUlBh  (de'vil-ish).  a.    1.  Partaking  of  the 

aualities  of  the  devil;  pertaining  to  the 
evil;  diabolical;  very  evil  and  mischievous; 
malicious;  as,  a  devuieh  scheme.  '  DevUieh 
wickedness.'  Sir  P.  Sidney.— Z  Excessive; 
enormous:  in  a  vxilgar  and  ludicrous  sense. 
'A  devilieh  cheat'  Addison.— Srv.  Diabo- 
lical, infernal,  hellish,  8atani9,  wicked,  mali- 
cious. 

Devlll8taly(de'vil-ish-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  manner 
suiting  ue  devil;  diabolically;  wickedly.— 
2.  Greatly;  excessively:  in  a  vulgar  sense. 

DovUlshness  (de'vil-ish-nesV  n.  The  quali- 
ties of  the  devlL  '  The  demlishneu  of  their 
temper.'    Edtoards. 

DeylilfrntCde'vilizmXtk  The  state  of  devils; 
diaboUcal  wickedness.  'Not  heresy,  but 
deviliem,'    Bp.  Hall. 

DeyUlzet  (de'vil-Iz),  v.t  To  place  among 
devils. 

He  that  would  deifv  a  saint  should  wrong  him  as 
much  as  he  that  would  deviiiju  him.         B/.  Hall. 

DevUklll (de'vilkinX  n.    AUtUedeva 

DerlUed  (de'vildX  p.  and  a.  Peppered  exces- 
sively; as,  devilled  chicken;  devilled  kidneys. 

DeyU-maz-careCde'vil-ma-karXo.  Rollick- 
ing; reckless.    [Slang.] 

He  was  a  m^hty  free-and-easy,  roving,  dtvit-mny- 
oi  rr  sort  of  person,  wasmyuncle,  gentlemen.  PicAm^. 

Dominant  (de'vil-mentX  n.  Trickery;  rogu- 
ishness;  devilry;  prank;  sport:  often  used 
in  a  ludicrous  sense  without  necessarily  im- 
plying malice;  as,  he  did  it  out  of  mere 
wevilmtnL 

This  is  our  ward,  our  pretty  Rose— brought  her  up 
to  town  to  see  all  the  dtviiments  and  things.  Morion. 

DOTllry  (de'vil-riX  n.  Devilment;  extreme 
wickedness;  wicked  mischief.  'Stark  de- 
vUry.'    Moore. 

But  better  this  honest  simplicity  than  the  dtvUrita 
of  the  Faust  of  Goethe.  Hatlitt. 

Devil's  Advocate  (de'rilz  ad'v6-kit).  n.  In 
the  R.  Oath.  Ch.  a  person  appointed  to  raise 
doubts  against  the  cUims  of  a  candidate  for 
canonization.    See  Advooatus  Diabou. 

Devil's  Bit  (de'vilz  bitX  n.  The  common 
name  of  a  spedes  of  scabious  (Seabiota 
9%teei$a),  nat  order  Dipaaoen.  It  has  heads 
of  blue  flowers  nearly  globular,  and  a  fleshy 
root,  which  is  as  it  were  cut  or  bitten  off 
abruptly.  It  flowers  from  June  to  October, 
and  is  common  in  meadows  and  pastures. 
The  devil  is  said  to  have  bit  its  root  out  of 
envy  because  it  nossessed  so  many  virtues 
and  was  so  beneficial  to  mankind— whence 
the  name.  It  is  said  to  yield  a  green  dye, 
and  to  be  sufllcienUy  astrugent  for  ^^«"*"g 

Devil's  CkWOh-horse  (de'vUi  kdchliorsX  n. 
The  popular  name  of  a  large  species  of  beetle 
{Oeypua  oUnt),  belonging  to  the  tribe  Bra- 


chelytra,  of  pentamerous  Coleoptera,  com- 
mon in  this  country.  It  has  the  habit  of 
turning  up  the  end  of  its  body  when  alaimed 
or  irritated.  When  it  assumes  this  attitude, 
standing  its  ground  defiantly  with  open 
Jaws  and  elevated  tail,  it  presents  a  most 
diabolical  appearance,  whence  the  popular 
name. 

Devil's  Darning-needle  (de'viiz  diimlng- 
n6d1X  tk  The  popular  name  in  the  United 
Statc»B  of  various  species  of  the  dragon-fly, 
so  called  from  their  long  cylindrical  bodies 
resembling  needles. 

Devll's-dnng  (de'vilz-dung),  n.  The  old 
pharmaceutical  name  of  asafetida. 

Devll's-dast  (de'vilz-duatX  n.  The  name 
given  to  flock  made  by  the  machine  called 
the  devU  out  of  old  woollen  materials; 
shoddy. 

DevU's-gnts  (de'vilz-gutsX  n.  The  lesser 
dodder,  or  Cuseuta  EpUhymum,  nat  order 
Ck>nvolvu]ace8e,  a  plant  which  is  parasitic 
on  furze,  heath,  thyme,  and  other  plants. 

Devllsblp  (de'vQ-shipX  tk  The  person  or 
chiutu:ter  of  a  devil:  a  ludicrous  title  of 
address,  on  type  of  lordship,  to  the  deviL 
Cowley. 

Devil's  Own  (de'vilz  On),  n.  1.  A  name 
given  by  General  Picton  to  the  88th  Rc^- 
ment  from  their  bravery  in  the  fleld  and 
disorder  in  the  camp.— 2.  The  title  humor- 
ously or  saroastically  applied  to  the  volun- 
teer corps  of  the  Inns  of  Court  from  the 
members  being  lawyers. 

Deviltry  (de'vil-tri),  n.  Diabolical  act; 
mischief;  devilry.    [Low.] 

Devil-worship  (de'vil-w^r-shipX  n.  The 
worship  paid  to  the  devil,  an  evil  spirit,  a 
malignant  deity,  or  the  personified  evil  prin- 
ciple in  nature,  by  many  of  the  primitive 
tnbes  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  under 
the  assumption  that  the  good  deity  does  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  world,  or  that  the 
powers  of  evil  are  as  mighty  as  the  powers 
of  good,  and  have  in  consequence  to  be 
bribed  and  reconciled. 

DevU-WOrshipper  (de'vU-wui^ship-p^rX  n. 
One  who  worships  a  devil,  a  malignant  deity, 
or  evil  spirit 

Devlnlng,  t  n.    Divination.    Chaucer. 

Devious  (dS'vi-usX  a.  [L.  devius—de,  and 
via,  way.]  1.  Out  of  the  common  way  or 
track;  as,  a  devious  course.  'The  devums 
paths  where  wanton  fancy  leads.'  Rowe.— 
2.  Following  cireuitous  or  winding  paths; 
rambling. 

To  bleu  the  wildly  devicut  morning  walk.  Thomson 

8.  Erring:  going  astray  from  rectitude  or  the 
divine  precepts. 

Fell  here  and  there  through  the  branches  a  tremu- 
lous gleam  ot  the  moonlight. 

Like  the  sweet  thoughts  of  love  on  a  darkened  and 
devious  spirit.  Longfellow. 

Stn.  Cireuitous,  roundabout,  erratic,  rov- 
ing, rambling,  erring,  straving. 

Deviously  (dfi§'vi-us-liX  adv.  In  a  devious 
manner. 

Devloosness  (dd'vi-us-nes),  n.  Departure 
from  a  regular  course:  wandering. 

Devlri^nate  (dS-v^r'Jin-atX  v.t.  pret  &  pp. 
devirginated;  ppr.  devirginating.  [L.L.  de- 
virgino,  devirginatum,  to  deflower.  ]  To  de- 
prive of  virginity;  to  deflour.    Sandys. 

Devlrxlnatet  (dd-vdr'jin-atXp.  and  a.  De- 
prived of  virginity.  •  Fair  Hero,  left  devir- 
ginate.'    Chapman  A  Marlowe. 

DevlrglnaUon  (dg-v6r'jina"shonX  n.  De- 
privation of  virginity.    FeUham. 

Devisable  (dS-vir'a-bl).  a.  [See  the  verb.) 
1.  That  may  be  bequeathed  or  given  by 
will- 2.  That  can  be  invented  or  contrived. 

Devise (d§-vhO*  v.t  pret  &  PP-  devised;  ppr. 
devising.  [Fr.  detruer,  to  taUc  or  interehange 
thoughts;  It  divisare,  to  think,  divide,  or 
share,  from  L.  divisus,  divide.   See  Devicb.1 

1.  To  invent;  to  contrive;  to  form  in  the  mind 
by  new  combinations  of  ideas,  new  applica- 
tions of  principles,  or  new  arrangement  of 
parts;  to  strike  out  bv  thought;  to  plan;  to 
scheme;  to  project;  to  excogitate;  to  com- 
pose; as,  to  devtse  an  engine  or  machine;  to 
devise  a  new  mode  of  writing;  to  devise  a 
plan  of  defence;  to  devise  amiments.  '  De- 
vising their  own  daughter's  death. '  Tenny- 
son. 

To  devise  carious  works,  to  work  in  gold  and  silver. 

Ek.  xjtxv.  3a. 
For  thirtr  pence  he  (Judas)  did  my  death  defise. 
Who  at  three  hundred  did  the  ointment  prize. 

G.  Herbert. 

2.  In  lav,  to  give  or  bequeath  by  will,  as 
land  or  oUier  real  estate. 

Wa«  it  eirer  Intended  that  the  king  could  empower 
his  subjects  to  dexnse  their  freeholds  or  to  levy  fines 
of  their  entailed  landst  HalUm. 


8.t  To  think  of;  to  guess  at  Spenser.— 
4t  To  plan  or  scheme  for;  to  purpose  to 
obtain. 

Fools  they  therefore  are. 
Which  fortunes  do  by  vows  drntise.         Spenser. 

6.  t  To  direct;  to  order.  Chaucer.  —  Stw .  To 
invent,  contrive,  excogitate,  plan,  scheme, 
concoct,  mature,  bequeath. 
Devise  (dd-vlz^  v.t.  To  consider;  to  con- 
trive; to  lay  a  plan;  to  form  a  scheme;  to 
excogitate. 

Devise  how  you  wiD  use  him  when  he  comes.  SMaJk. 

Formerly  followed  by  qf.  <  Let  us  devise  ^ 
ease.'    Spenser. 

Devise  (d§-viz0.n.  (SceDBVisB,v.«.]  L  Pri- 
marily, a  dividing  or  division ;  hence,  the 
act  of  bequeathing  by  will;  the  act  of  giving 
or  distributing  real  estate  by  a  testator.— 
2.  A  will  or  testament— 3.  A  share  of  estate 
bequeathed.— 4. t  Contrivance;  schc^ne  in- 
vented: device;  hence,  direction,  in  accord- 
ance with  plan  devised.  '  We  wol  ben  ronled 
at  his  demse.'  Chaucer. 

Devisee  ^de-vi-z^  n.  The  person  to  whom 
a  devise  is  made;  one  to  whom  real  estate  is 
bequeathed. 

Deviser  (de-vlz'6r),  n.  One  who  contrives  or 
invents;  a  contriver;  an  inventor. 

Devisor  (de-vir'6rX  n.  One  who  gives  by 
will;  one  who  bequeaths  lands  or  tenements. 

Devltablet  (de^t-a-bl),  a.  [L.  devito, 
devitatum,  to  avoid— d«.  and  otto,  to  shim, 
avoid.]    Avoidable.  Bailey. 

Devitalise  (dS-vl'tal-iz).  v.t  To  deprive  of 
vitality;  to  take  away  lue  from.  See  extract 
under  Dbvive. 

Devltatlont  (de-vit-a'shonX  n.  [L.  deritatio. 
See  Devitable.]    An  escaping.    Bailey. 

Devltrlflcation(d§-vi'trifl-ka'^shon).n.  [Pre- 
fix de,  priv.,  and  vitrification.]  The  act  of 
depriving  glass  of  its  uunsparency  and  con- 
verting it^into  a  gray  opaque  substance. 

Devltniy  (d6-vi'tri-m,  v.t  pret  &  pp.  devit- 
rified;  ppr.  devitrifying.  To  deprive  of 
lustre  and  transparency;  to  deprive  of  the 
character  or  appearance  of  glass. 

Devlve  (dft-vivO,  v.  t  [L.  de,  priv.,  and  vivus, 
living.]  To  deprive  of  life;  to  render  inert 
or  unconscious. 

Prof.  Owen  has  remarked  that '  there  are  organisms 
which  we  can  tUvitalise  and  revitalize,  devtve  and 
revive  many  times.'  Beate. 

Devocatlont  (de-vO-k&'shonX  *i.  [L.  dtvo- 
catio,  h^om  devoeo,  devoeatum,  to  call  down, 
off,  or  away— de,  down,  and  roco,  to  caU.  ]  A 
calUng  awav;  seduction.  '  Flattering  devo- 
cations.'    HaUmvell. 

Devoid  (d£-voidO,  a.  [De  and  void.  See 
Void.]  L t  Void;  empty;  vacant:  applied  to 
place. 

1  awoke,  and  found  her  place  devoid.    Sfenser. 

2.  Destitute;  not  possessing;  as,  devoid  of 
understanding. 

Her  life  was  beast-like  and  devoid  of  pity.    SAaJk. 

Devoir  (de-vwftiO,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  d^eo, 
debere,  to  owe.]  Service  or  duty;  hence,  an 
act  of  civility  or  respect;  respectful  notice 
due  to  another;  as,  we  paid  our  devoirs  to 
the  queen,  or  to  the  ladies. 

Madam,  if  any  service  or  devoir 

Of  a  poor  errant  knight  may  right  your  wrongs. 

Command  it  Sean.  &■  Fl. 

Devolute  t  (de-v6-lQtO,  v.t    To  devolve. 

Government  was  devoluted  and  brot^t  into  the 
priests'  hands.  Foate. 

Devolution  (de-vO-lfk'shon),  n.  [LL.  devo- 
lutio,  from  L  devolvo,  devolutum,  to  roll 
down.  See  Devolve.  1  L  The  act  of  roll- 
ing down.  'The  devolution  of  earth  upon 
the  valleys.'  Woodward.  — 2.  The  act  of 
devolving,  transferring,  or  handing  over; 
removal  from  one  person  to  another;  a 
passing  or  falling  upon  a  successor. 

There  never  was  any  devolution  to  rulers  by  the 
people  of  the  power  to  govern  them.    Bronghatn. 

8.  In  Scots  law,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to 
the  reference  made  by  two  or  more  arbiters 
who  differ  in  opinicm  to  an  oversman  or 
umpire  to  determine  the  difference;  also, 
the  falling  of  a  purchase  made  under  articles 
of  roup  to  Uie  next  highest  offerer,  on  the 
failure  of  the  highest  bidder  to  find  caution 
for  payment  of  the  price  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  articles. 
Devolve  (d6-volv0,  v.t  pret  &  pp.  devolved; 
ppr.  devolving.  [L  devolvo — de,  and  vclvo^ 
to  roll]    1.  To  roll  down. 

Every  headlong  stream 
Devolves  his  winding  waters  to  the  main.  Akenside. 

2.  To  move  from  one  person  to  another,  to 
deliver  over,  or  from,  one  possessor  to  a 
successor 
Upon  the  Duke  of  Onnond  the  king  had  wholly 
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'  tbc  cjirc  and  dIspo«itkm  of  all  aHain  in  Ire> 

Sir  IV.    Tfm/U. 

(dh-roW),  v.l  To  roll  down; 
bfftk.v»  to  pmm  from  one  to  another;  to  fall 
by  nuxandoii  from  one  pocseBsor  to  bii 
nicer— nr.  '  Sti>»aini  that  bad  devoloed  into 
tl««  rlwra  below.'    Lord. 

mdtuuen.   therefore,  dev*tvttt  the  entire 
at  puUk  mSairt.  Sir  Erskine  M<^. 

Hh  e»tAte  h  Mid  to  have  been  fifteen  hundred  a 
fr-MT,  which  by  hts  death  dnvfvtJ  to  Lord  Somer- 
nlt  of  Scodaad.  yokiucn. 

Scrrohrvment  (d€-Tolv^entX  n.  The  act  of 
il*Ti>brfn|t 

]>«'Vioilll&  (de-Td'nI-an).  a.  Of  or  pertaln- 
iotf  to  Deronahlre  in  England;  specifically, 
tn  gtoU  a  tenn  applied  bv  Murchiion  to  a 
cnMt  portion  of  the  palsosoic  strata  of 
Vorth  and  South  Deron,  and  nsed  by  him 
a»  synanymoiu  with  'old  red  sandstone,' 
fur  which  term  he  substituted  it.  '  because 
the  strata  of  that  age  in  Devonshire— litho- 
logicallr  Tery  unlike  the  old  red  sandstone 
of  Scotland,  Hereford,  and  the  South  Welsh 
counties-  contain  a  much  more  copious  and 
rich  foesil  fauna,  and  were  shown  to  occupy 
the  same  intermediate  position  between  me 
nOurian  and  carboniferous  rocka'  Xater 
geologists,  howerer,  do  not  use  the  terms 
•a  identical,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
strata  were  deposited  being  very  different 

IteTOnport  (dr  ron-pdrt).  n.  A  sort  of  small. 
generally  ornamental,  writing-table,  fitted 
up  with  drawers  and  other  conreniencea 

DermiBlllre  OoliO  (de'ronshlr  kollkX  n. 
A  species  of  colic,  occasioned  by  the  intro- 
duction of  lead  into  the  system,  and  so 
named  from  its  frequent  occurrence  among 
Che  workers  in  the  iMd  mines  of  Devonshire. 
It  is  also  called  Painter^t  Cotic 

I>eTOimtlO]l(de-v6-ra'shon).n.  [Sm  Detour.] 
Tlie  act  of  devouring.    Hotitv^ud.    [Ear&] 

DVTOUrjt  <dd-v6fa-riX  n.  A  votary.  'A 
more  t^unous  and  frequent  pUgrinuige  of 
d€votari09.*    Ortffory. 

Derote  (df-v6t[),  v.l  pret  A  pp.  devoted; 
fpr.  devoUng.  [h.  devoteo,  devotuntf  to  vow 
anything  to  a  deity,  to  devote— cfe,  Intens. , 
and  eowo,  to  vow;  Pr.  d^voii«r.  See  Vow.] 
L  To  appropriate  by  vow;  to  set  apart  or 
dedicate  by  a  solemn  act;  to  consecrate. 

No  dev9ttd  thlnff  that  a  man  shall  dev^tt  to  the 
Ijoed,  «haO  be  soM  or  redeeuMcL  Every  dtvottd 
dUne  »  moM  holy  to  the  Lord.  Lev.  xxviL  98. 

&  To  give  UD  wholly:  to  direct  the  attention 
whboUy  or  cbiefly;  to  attach;  as,  to  devote 
one's  self  to  science;  to  devote  ourselves  to 
am  friends,  or  to  their  interest  or  pleasure. 

They  dnmttd  tbeaael  ves  onto  all  irickednen.  Grrm. 

S.  To  give  up;  to  resign;  as,  the  city  was  de- 
P9(Mf  to  the  flames. 

AJ&t^  were  dnvUd  to  their  rapine  and  denHrht. 

Dr.  H.  k»rt. 

A  To  doom;  to  consign  over;  as,  to  devote 
one  to  destraction. —6.  t  To  execrate;  to  doom 
to  evil 

L«i  her.  tSce  me.  of  evcrrjoy  forlorn, 

/VT««r  the  boor  when  uicn  a  wretch  was  bom.  Rowf. 

Sm  To  addict,  apply,  dedicate,  consea«te, 
rcdgn,  destine,  doom,  oonsigiL 
I)«TOta(d6-v6tO. a.  Devoted; devout  [Rare.] 

Kaow.  tlMB.  O  chQd  I  dSnwSr  to  &te>  levere. 
The  good  «baU  bate  thy  name,  the  wise  shall  fear. 

Cr«bb«. 

D0TOte(d^vdt^  iL    A  devotee.    Sandy9. 

DeVoled  (d^vot'ed),  p.  and  a.  L  Appro- 
priated by  vow;  solemnly  set  apart  or  dedi- 
cated: consecrated;  addicted;  given  up; 
doonwd;  constened.— 8.  Ardent;  aealous; 
strongly  attached.  'The  most  devoted 
cliampiinL*    MaeaMlay. 

BarotMIlMt  (d^vAt'ed-nes).  n.  The  state 
of  being  devoted  or  given;  addlctedness;  as, 
dnNtf #<»M«ff  to  reUgion.  'AdevotedneMunto 
Ood*    Grew. 

DerotM  (de-v6-t60i  n.  [Fr.  d^voL  See  Dl- 
ron,  «.£]  One  who  is  wholly  devoted  or 
occuptod;  a  votary;  particularly,  one  given 
vboHy  to  relisloD ;  one  who  is  superstitiously 
dveii  to  reli^oufl  duties  and  ceremonies;  a 

A  dnten  b  one  of  tbote  who 

thair  lodMcrect  and  mreasooable 

I  of  vtitwe  on  aZl  occasions.  Sptctator. 

(d^vdt'menCX  n.  The  act  of 
ilrmting  or  appropriating  by  a  vow;  the 
■lata  of  Ming  devoted. 

\irt  (Iphjgenia's)  Snttemetti  was  tfae  demand  of 
A(^4a.  Bp.  Hunt. 

Deroler  (d£-T6t'£rX  n.  One  that  devotes; 
shn,  a  worshipper. 

OtfOtton  (d^-vd'shon).  n.  1.  The  state  of 
bsing  dedicated,  consecrated,  or  solemnly 
srt  apart  for  a  particular  purpose.— 2.  A 


I  (Usparaff  e  reUgion  by 
ble  mtroduction  of  the 


solemn  attention  to  the  Supreme  Being  in 
worship;  a  yielding  of  the  heart  and  affec- 
tions to  Ood,  wiu  reverence,  faith,  and 
piety,  in  religious  duties,  particularly  in 
prayer  and  meditation;  devoutness. 

There  was  still  a  sadness  of  heart  upon  her,  and  a 
depth  vi  devotion,  in  which  lay  all  her  strength. 

Kutkin, 

3.  Something  consecrated;  an  object  of  de- 
votion. 

As  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  dtvotions. 

Acts  xvii.  33. 
Churches  and  altars,  priests  and  all  devotions. 
Tumbled  together  into  one  rude  chaos.  Btau.  QrFl. 

4.  Prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being;  i>erform- 

ance  of  religious  duties:    now  generally 

used  in  the  plural;  as.  a  Christian  will  be 

r^nlar  in  his  devotions. 

An  a(;ed.  holy  man, 
That  day  and  night  said  his  devotion.     Spenser. 

6.  An  act  of  reverence,  respect,  or  ceremony. 

Whither  away  so  fast? 
Upon  the  Hke  dextolion  as  yourselves, 
To  gratulate  the  gentle  princes  there.       Shak. 

6.  Ardent  love  or  affection;  manifestation 
of  such  love;  attachment  manifested  by 
constant  attention;  as,  the  duke  was  distin- 
guished by  his  devotion  to  the  king,  and  to 
the  interest  of  the  nation. 

She  .  .  .  would  often,  when  they  met, 
Sif  h  fully,  or  all  silent  gaze  upon  him 
With  suoi  a  fixt  devotion,  that  the  old  man, 
Tbo'  doubtful,  felt  the  flattery.        Tennyson. 

7.  Earnestness;  ardour;  eagerness. 

He  seeks  their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than  they 
can  render  it  him.  Shak, 

8.1  An  act  manifesting  devotedness  or  affec* 

tlon;  a  gift 

You  ask  devotion  like  a  bashful  beggar.  Massittger. 

9.t  Din>osal;  power  of  disposing  of;  state  of 

dependence. 

Anmdel  Castle  wotdd  keep  that  rich  comer  of  the 
country  at  his  majesty's  devotion.  Ctarendon. 

—Religion,  Devotion,  Piety,  Sanctity.  See 
Belioion.— Stm.  Consecration,  devoutness, 
religiousness,  piety,  attachment,  affection, 
devotedness,  ardour,  eagerness,  earnestness. 

DevotlOXial  (dS-v6'shon-alX  a.  Pertaining 
to  devotion;  used  in  devotion:  suited  to 
devotion;  as,  a  devotional  posture;  devo- 
tional exercises;  a  devotional  frame  of  mind. 

Deyottonaliat,  DeyotloiilBt(d6-vd'shon-al- 
ist,  dd-vd'shon-istX  n.  A  person  given  to 
devotion;  or  one  superstitiously  or  formally 
devout 

It  is  but  to  give  a  religious  turn  to  his  natural  soft- 
ness, and  you  have  the  complete  image  of  a  French 
devoticnaiist.  Cm/entry. 

There  are  certain  zealous  devotUmists,  which  ab- 
hor all  set  forms  and  fixed  hours  of  invocation. 

Bf.  Halt. 

Deyotlonally  (dS-vd'shon-al-li),  aav.  In  a 
devotional  manner;  towards  devotion;  as, 
devotionally  inclined. 

DeyottOUSneBSt  (de-vO'shus-nes),  n.  De- 
voutness; piety.    Hammond. 

DeyotOt  (d6-vd't6),  n.  [It]  A  devotee. 
J.  Spencer. 

DeYOtort  (d£-vd't£r),  n.  One  who  reverences 
or  worships.    Beau.  <fr  FL 

DeTOUr(d§-vourO,v.C.  rL.d«iM>ro—d«, intens., 
and  voro,  to  eat  greedily.]  1.  To  eat  up;  to 
eat  with  greediness;  to  eat  ravenously,  as  a 
beast  of  prey  or  as  a  hungry  man. 

We  will  say,  some  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him. 

Cen.  xxxviL  y%. 

2.  To  destroy;  to  consimie  with  rapidity  and 

violence;  to  annihilate;  to  waste. 

As  soon  as  this  thy  son  had  come,  which  hath 
devoured  thy  living  wtth  harlots.  Luke  xv.  30. 

8.  To  enjoy  with  avidity. 

Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  sight, 
DevourtiKt  o'er  and  o'er  with  vast  delight  Dryden. 

Devour  (dS-vouiO,  v.i.  To  act  aa  a  devourer; 
to  consume.    [Rsre.] 

A  fire  devoureth  before  them,  and  behind  them  a 
flame  btimeth.  Joel  ii.  3. 

Devourable  (de-voui^a-blX  (t  Capable  of 
fit  for  being  aevoured. 

DeTOUrer  (d^-vour'^r),  n.  One  who  devours; 
he  who  or  that  which  eats,  consumes,  or 
destroys;  he  that  pre>  s  on. 

Dey(milllg(d6-vour'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Eating 
greedily;  consuming;  wasting;  destroying: 
annihilating.— 2.  In  her.  same  as  Vorant 
(which  see). 

DeTonrlagly  (dd-vour'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  de- 
vouring manner. 

Derout  (d6-vout^  a.  .[Fr.  divot,  devout,  and 
deroti^,  devoted;  L.  aevotus.  See  Detotb, 
V.L]  L  Yielding  a  solemn  and  reverential 
devotion  to  Ood  in  religious  exercises,  par- 
ticularly in  prayer;  pious;  devoted  to  reli- 
gion; religious. 


or 


We  must  be  constant  and  devout  in  the  worship  of 
Cod.  Rogers. 

The  same  man  was  Just  and  devout.     Luke  ii.  35. 

Devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  his  burial 

Acts  viii.  a. 
2.  Expressing  devotion  or  piety. 

With  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes  devout, 
Grateful  to  heaven.  Milton. 

a  Sincere;  solemn;  earnest;  as,  you  have 

my  dewAiX  wishes  for  your  safety.— Syn. 

Holy,  pure,  religious,  prayerful,  earnest, 

pious,  godly,  saintly. 

Devoutt  (dd-vout^.  i\.    A  devotee.  Sheldon. 
DeyoutftU  (dfi-vout'ful),  a.     l.  Full  of  or 

characterized    by  devoutness;    devout  — 

2.  Sacred. 

To  take  her  from  austerer  check  of  parents. 
To  make  her  his  by  most  devoulful  rights.  Marston. 

Deyoutloss  (dS-voutles),  a.   Destitute  of 

devoUon. 
DeyoutlesmeSB  (dd-voutles-nes),  n.    Want 

of  devotion.    Bp.  of  ChicheBter. 
DevouUy  (dd-voutii),  adv.    l.  With  solemn 

attention  and  reverence  to  Ood;  with  ardent 

devotion. 

Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven  and  prayed  devoutly. 

SMaJt. 

2.  Piously;  religiously;  with  pious  thoughts. 

One  of  the  wise  men  having  a  while  attentively  and 
devoutly  viewed  and  contemplated  this  pillar  and 
cross,  /ell  down  upon  his  face.  Bacon. 

8.  Sincerely;  solemnly;  earnestly.  'Aeon- 
summation  devoutly  to  be  wishea'    Shak. 

Deroutneu  (d6-vout'nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  devout 

Deyoret  (d6-vdr),  v.t.  [lA.devoveo.  See  Db- 
VOTB.]  To  vow  to;  to  dedicate  or  destine; 
to  devote;  to  doom  to  destruction;  to  des- 
tine for  a  sacrifice. 

'Twas  bis  own  son,  whom  God  and  mankind  loved. 
His  own  victorious  son  whom  he  devoved.     Cowl^. 

Devowt  (dfi-vouO,  V.  t  To  give  up;  to  devote. 

To  the  inquiry 
And  search  of  which,  vour  mathematical  head 
Hath  so  tlexfowed  itseir  B.  yonson. 

Devowt  (d^vouO,  v.t.  To  disavow;  to  dis- 
claim. 


There  too  the  armies  angelic  devow'd 

)r  bo 
G.  Fletcher. 


Their  former  rage,  and 


ngelic 
all  to 


mercy  bow'd. 


Devoyret(de-voirO,n.  Devoir:  duty.  Speneer. 

Dew  (dfit),  n.  [A  Sax.  dedw.  Cog.  D.  dauw, 
Dan.  dug,  O.  tAati— dew.]  1.  The  aqueous 
vapour  or  moisture  which  is  deposited  by 
condensation,  especially  during  the  night, 
from  the  atmosphere,  in  the  form  of  minute 

globules,  on  the  surfaces  of  bodies  when 
liey  have  become  colder  than  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere.  Dew  appears  chiefly  on 
cauun  and  clear  nights.  It  is  never  seen  on 
nights  both  cloudy  and  windy.  It  is  much 
more  copiously  deposited  on  horizontal  than 
on  inclined  surfaces.  In  winter  dew  becomes 
hoar-frost 

The  dews  of  tfae  evening  most  carefully  shun. 
Those  tear*  of  the  sky  (or  the  loss  of  tne  sun. 

Chester/!eld- 
1  thought  for  thee,  I  thought  for  all 
My  gamesome  imps  that  round  me  grew, 
The  dews  of  blessing  heaviest  fall 

Where  care  falls  too.        yean  Ingelow. 

2.  Anythingwhich  falls  lightly,  or  so  as  to 
refresh.    'The  golden  dew  of  sleep.'    Shak. 

That  churchman  bears  a  bounteous  mind  indeed; 

A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us; 

His  dews  fall  everywhere.  Shak, 

8.  Used  as  an  emblem  of  freshness,  because 
it  is  visible  only  in  the  early  morning,  when 
all  is  suggestive  of  freshness  and  youth. 

Fair-haired,  axure-eyed,  with  delicate  Saxon  com- 
plexion. 
Having  ^e  dew  of  his  youth,  and  the  beauty  thereof. 

Longfeltow. 

Dew  (dfiX  v.t  To  wet  with  dew;  to  moisten; 
to  bedew.  'Dewed  with  showery  drops.* 
Termyeon. 

Dewt  (dfi),  a.  Due.  'With  reverence  dew.' 
Speneer. 

Dewt  (dO),  n.    Duty.    Spenser. 

Dewan  (dQ-anO.  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  the 
head  officer  of  finance  and  revenue. 

DeWBimy  (dli-an'ni),  n.  [Hind.]  An  Indian 
court  for  trying  revenue  and  other  civil 
causes. 

Dewberry  (dfi'b^riX  n.  The  popular  name 
of  the  Rubus  ecetius.  a  bramble  which  grows 
in  woods,  thickets,  hedges,  and  the  borders 
of  fielda  The  fruit  is  black,  with  a  bluish 
bloom,  and  of  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  and 
bears  the  same  name. 

Dew-daw  (dOlclA),  n.  One  of  the  bones  or 
little  nails  behind  a  deer's  foot;  the  upper- 
most claw  in  a  dog's  foot,  smaller  than  the 
rest,  and  not  touching  Uie  ground.  '  Some 
cut  off  the  dew-dawt.     ^tmehenge. 


eh,  eUto;     ^,  8c.  lodk;     g.  yo;     i,>ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  siny;     th,  fAen;  th,  tAin;     w,  idg;    wh,  trMg;    th,  amre.— Fee  KST. 
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DIABATERIAL 


Dewdrop  (dd'drop).  n.  A  drop  of  dew, 
which  sparkles  at  sunrise;  a  spangle  of  dew. 

Eyes 
Of  microscopic  powers  that  could  discem 
The  population  of  a  dewdro/.        Montgomery. 

Dewfkll  (dQ'f^lX  n.  The  falling  of  dew,  or 
the  time  when  dew  begins  to  faU. 

Dewiness  (ddl-nesX  n.  state  of  being  dewy. 

Dewltt  (de-witO,  V.  t  [After  two  Dutch  states- 
men named  De  JTitt,  opponents  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  massacred  in  1672  by  the  mob, 
without  subsequent  inquiry.]  To  murder; 
to  assassinate.    [Rare.] 

One  writer,  in  a  pamphlet  which  produced  a  great 
sensation,  expressed  bis  wonder  that  the  people  had 
not,  when  Tourville  was  riding  victorious  in  the 
Channel.  Deunttedthe  nonjuring  prelates.  Macnulay. 

Dewlap  (d(nap),  n.  [Deto,  and  foj>.  to  lick.] 
L  The  fold  of  skin  that  hann  from  the 
throat  of  oxen  and  cows,  which  laps  or  licks 
the  dew  in  grazing.— 2.  The  flesh  on  the 
throat  become  flacdd  with  age. 

And  when  she  drinks  against  her  lips  I  bob. 
And  on  the  withered  dtmtlap  pour  the  ale.    SluUL 

Dewlapt  (dulapt),  a.  Furnished  wiUi  a 
dewlap,  or  similar  ain^endage. 

Mountaineers 
Devftaft  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  'em 
Wallets  of  flesh.  Shak. 

Dew-polot  (dO^intX  n.  The  degree  indi- 
cateaby  the  thermometer  when  dew  begins 
to  be  deposited.  It  varies  with  the  den«e 
of  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
more  humid  the  atmosphere,  the  less  the 
difference  between  its  temperature  and  that 
of  the  dew-point,  and  vim  vena.  When 
the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture  and  any 
colder  body  brought  into  contact  with  it, 
deposition  of  moisture  or  dew  immediately 
tokes  place  on  its  surface. 

Dew-rettls^  (dQ'ret-ing),  n.  In  agri.  the 
spreadingof  hemp  or  flax  on  grass  to  expose 
it  to  the  action  of  dew,  which  expedites  the 
separation  of  the  fibre  from  the  feculent 
matter. 

Dew-stone  (d&'stdn),  n.  A  species  of  lime- 
stone in  Nottinghamshire,  which  collects  a 
large  quantity  of  dew  on  its  surface. 

Dew- worm  (du'w6rmX  n.  The  common 
earth-worm  (Lumbrictu  terrestris). 

Dewy  (du'i),  a.    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dew. 

Tb  a  morning  pure  and  sweet. 

And  a  dervy  splendour  falls 

On  the  little  flower.  Ttnttyson. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  or  appearance  of 
dew ;  like  dew;  aa,  devpy  tears. 

A  drwyvoSst 
Went  up  and  watered  all  the  ground.       Miiten. 

8.  Moist  with,  or  aa  with,  dew;  as,  d/tyay 

fleldsw 

His  iriW^  locks  distilled 
Ambrosia.  MUton. 

4.  Accompanied  with  dew;  abounding  in 
dew.  '  Detcy  eve.'  Milton.  —  6.  Falling 
gently,  or  refreshing,  like  dew.  '  Dmoy  sleep 
ambrosial'  Cowper.—6.  In  bet.  appearing 
as  if  covered  with  dew. 

DeziarlSB  (deks-i-i'ri-^X  »•  A  family  of  dip- 
terous insects  (flies),  of  inoffensive  habits, 
and  usually  seen  on  flowers. 

Dexter  (deks't^r),  a.  [L.  deacter,  akin  to 
Or.  dexio$,  Skr.  aaksha,  on  the  right  hand.] 
Pertaining  to  or  situated  on  the  i^ht  hand; 
right  as  opposed  to  left;  as,  the  <Uxter  side 
of  a  shield. 

On  sounding  wings  a  dexter 
eagle  flew.  Pofe. 

The  dexter  side  of  the  es- 
cutcheon IS  op{K>site  to  the  left 
hand  ...  of  the  person  who 
looks  thereon.     Encyc.  Brit. 

—  DexUr  ehi^  point,  in 
her.  a  point  in  the  right 
hand  upper  comer  of  the 
shield,,  being  in  the  dexter 
extremity  of  the  chief,  aa 
A  in  the  cut 
Dexterity  (deks-te'ri-ti),  n. 


A,  Dexter  chief 
point. 


[L.  dexteritas, 
from  decker,  right,  fit,  prompt]  1.  Ability 
to  use  the  right  hand  more  readily  than  the 
left;  righthandedness. 

Dexterity  appears  to  b«  confined  to  the  human 
race,  for  the  monkey  tribes  use  the  right  and  left 
limbs  indiscriminately.  Lamctt. 

2L  Suppleness  of  limbs;  adroitness;  activity; 
expertness;  skill;  that  readiness  in  perform- 
ing an  action  which  proceeds  from  experi- 
ence or  practice,  united  with  activity  or 
quick  motion:  as,  a  man  handles  an  instru- 
ment Gt  eludes  a  thrust  with  dexterity. 

Dexterity  of  hand,  even  in  common  trades,  cannot 
be  acquired  without  much  practice  and  experience. 

^.SmitA. 

&  Readiness  of  mind  or  mental  faculties,  as 
in  contrivance,  or  inventing  means  to  ac- 


complish a  puipose;  promptness  in  devisii^ 
expedients;  quickness  and  skill  in  managing 
or  conductlnig  a  scheme  of  operations;  as, 
the  n^^tiation  was  conducted  with  dexte- 
rity. 

They  attempted  to  be  knaves,  but  wanted  art  and 
dextert^.  SomtA. 

Stk.  Adroitness,  activity,  expertness,  art, 
skiU,  ability,  address,  tact,  cleverness,  faci- 
lity, aptness,  aptitude. 
Dexterous,  Dextrous  (deks't^r-us.  deks'- 
trus),  a.  1.  Able  or  disposed  to  use  the  right 
hand  in  pr^erence  to  the  left;  right-handed. 
2.  Ready  and  expert  in  the  use  of  the  body 
and  limbs;  skilful  and  active  in  manual 
employment;  adroit;  active;  ready;  as,  a 
dexteroue  hand;  a  dexterous  workman. 

For  both  their  dexfroue  hands  the  lance  could  wield. 

Pojte. 

Z.  Ready  in  the  use  of  the  mental  faculties; 
prompt  in  contrivance  and  management; 
expert;  quick  at  inventing  expedients;  as, 
a  dexterous  manager. 

The  dexterous  Capuchins  never  choose  to  preach 
on  the  life  and  miracles  of  a  saint,  until  they  have 
awakened  the  devotional  feelings  of  their  auditors  by 
exhibitimr  some  relic  of  him,  a  thread  of  his  garaicnt, 
a  lock  ofnis  hair,  or  a  drop  of  his  blood.  Maeaulay. 

4.  Skilful;  artful;  done  with  dexterity;  as, 
dexteroMS  management  '  Dexterous  sleights 
of  hand.'  Trench.— Sts.  Adroit,  active,  ex- 
pert, skilful,  clever,  able,  ready,  apt 

Dexterously,  Dextrously  (deks^t6r-us-li, 
deks^trus-UX  adv.  With  dexterity;  expertly; 
skilfully;  artfully;  adroitly;  promptly. 

Dexterousness,  Dextrousness  (deks't«r- 
us-nes,  ddcs'trus-nes),  n.  Dexterity;  adroit- 
ness. 

Dextrad  (deks'trad),  adv.  In  med.  towards 
the  dextnd  aspect  as  of  the  body;  towards 
the  right  of  the  mesial  plane.  Barclay. 
[Rare.] 

Dextral  (deks'tnUX  a.  Right  u  opposed  to 
left  S%r  T.  Browne.  —  Dextral  shell,  in 
conch,  a  shell  which  has  its  convolutions 
from  right  to  left  when  the  mouth  is  turned 
downward:  opposed  to  sinistral  shell 

Dextrallly  (deks-trall-tiX  n.  The  state  of 
being  on  the  right  side. 

Dextrine  (deks'trinX  n.  [From  L.  dexter, 
right  as  opposed  to  left.]  (Gs  Hjo  O^)  The 
soluble  or  gummy  matter  into  which  the 
interior  substance  of  starch  globules  is  con- 
vertible by  diastase  or  by  certain  acids.  It 
is  remaikable  for  the  extent  to  which  it 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right 
hand,  whence  its  name.  Its  composition  is 
the  same  as  that  of  starch.  By  the  action 
of  hot  diluted  acids,  or  of  an  infusion  of 
malt  dextrine  is  finally  convoied  into  grape- 
sugar.  It  is  white,  insipid,  and  without 
smell  It  is  a  good  substitute  for  gum-arabic 
in  medicine. 

Dextro-compound  (deks'trd-kom-poundX 
n.  In  ehem.  a  compound  bodv  which  causes 
the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light  to  rotate 
to  the  right  Dextnne,  dextro-glucose,  tar- 
taric acid,  malic  acid,  cinchonine,  are  dex- 
tro^^sompounds. 

Dextro-gluoose  (deks'trd-glQ-kOsX  n.  In 
ehem.  ordinary  glucose  or  granular  sugar, 
called  also  grape,  fruit,  honey,  starch,  dia- 
betic, urine,  chestnut,  and  rag  sugar,  accord- 
ing to  its  origin.  It  has  its  name  from  its 
gropertv  of  turning  the  plane  of  polarization 
3  the  right.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  sweet 
fruits,  honey,  many  animal  tissues  and 
liquids,  as  the  liver,  amniotic  and  allantoic 
liquors,  the  blood,  the  chyle,  the  yolk  and 
white  of  hens'  eggs,  in  urine,  and  in  unnat- 
urally large  quantity  in  diabetic  urine.  It 
is  said  to  occur  in  certain  fern-impressions 
from  the  clay-slate  of  Petit  Ckeur  of  Savoy. 

Dextro-gyrate  (deks-trd-jir'&t),  a.  (From 
dexter,  and  qyrate  (which  see).]  Cau^g  to 
turn  towards  the  right  hand;  as,  dextro- 
gyrate crystal,  that  is,  a  crystal  which  in 
c&cular  polarization  turns  rays  of  light  to 
the  right 

If  the  analyzer  (a  slice  of  quartz)  has  to  be  turned 
towards  the  right,  so  as  to  cause  the  colours  to  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  their  natural  order — red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indit;o.  violet— the  piece  of 
quartz  is  called  right-handed  or  dextro-ryrate, 

RodweU. 

Dextrorse,  Dextrorsal  (deks-tron',  deks- 
trors'al),  a.  [Formed  from  L  adv.  dextror- 
sum,  towards  the  right  side,  oontr.  from 
dextrovorsum — dexter,  right  <^d  vorsum, 
for  versum,  versus,  in  the  direction  of,  from 
verto,  versum,  to  turn.]  Rising  from  right 
to  left  as  a  spiral  line,  heUx,  or  climbing- 
plant 

Dextrose  (deks'trdsX  n.  (CuHuOe)  A 
name  for  grape-sugar,  so  called  from  its 


solution  rotating  the  plane  of  i>olaiizatSoa 
of  a  ray  of  light  to  the  right 

Dextrous,  a.    See  Dexterous. 

Dey  (d&X  n.  [Turlc  ddi,  a  maternal  nncle; 
hence,  a  title  applied  by  the  Janizaries  to 
a  person  of  mature  or  advanced  age,  and 
more  specifically  to  their  commander,  who 
frequently  came  to  the  pnshaahjp  or  re- 
gency of  a  province.]  The  title  of  the  old 
govemon  or  soverei^s  of  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli,  under  tne  protection  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkev. 

Dey,tDeyet(dii),n.  [SeeDAlBT.]  A  female, 
sometimes  a  male,  servant  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  dairy  and  all  things  pertaining 
to  it;  a  female  servant  in  generaL    Chauotr, 

Deye,t  v.i.    To  die.    Chaueer. 

Deyer.t  n.    A  dyer.    Chaucer. 

D.F.  A  Dbreviation  for  d^enwr  Jldei^detender 
of  the  faith. 

D.O.  Abbreviation  for  Dei  gratia,  by  the 
mce  of  Ood. 

ImOle  (ddlX  f^  The  Ciniplese  name  for  the 
wild  dc^  of  India  (Cants  dukhunensis),  in 
size  between  a  wolf  and  lackal,  and  of  a  rich. 
bay  colour.  It  hunts  in  packs,  and  mna 
down  almost  every  animal  except  the  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros. 

DhoU  (dOlX  n.  The  Indian  name  for  Cytisus 
Cdian,  or  pigeon-pea,  a  Idnd  of  pea  supplied, 
dried  and  split,  in  India  to  the  navy. 

Dhoney,  Dnony  (dd'niX  n.    Same  as  Dcnl 

DhOtee,  DhOty  (dO'ti,  dd'ti).  n.  A  long 
narrow  strip  of  cotton  or  gaoize  sometimea 
ornamented  with  a  silk  border,  worn  by  the 
male  Hindus  instead  of  pantaloons. 

Dhow  (douX  n.  An  Arab  vessel,  generally 
with  one  mast,  from  160  to  260  tons  burden, 
employed  in  mercantile  trading,  and  also  in 


Slave  Dhow,  east  coast  of  Africa. 

carrying  slaves  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Dhu,  Dubh  (dvX  [Oael.1  A  common  ele- 
ment in  Celtic  place  and  personal  naroe«» 
signifying  black,  as  DuMin  (Dubh  Iwm),  the 
black  pool:  Dhu  Loch,  the  black  loch;  Ro- 
derick Dhu,  the  black  Roderick. 

Dhurra,  Dourali  (du'raX  n.  (Ar.  durav.) 
Indian  millet  the  seed  of  Sorghum  vu^are, 
after  wheat  the  chief  cereal  crop  of  the 
Mediterranean  r^on,  and  largely  used  in 
those  countries  by  the  labouring  classes  for 
food.  Varieties  are  grown  in  many  parts  of 
Africa.  It  is  imported  into  this  country 
from  the  Levant.  In  Nubia  it  is  used  ttx" 
currency.    See  IfiLunr. 

D1-.  [Gr.  dL  dis,  twice.]  A  common  Gredt 
prefix  meaning  twofold  or  double:  as,  dfoter- 
ous,  two- winged:  diptych,  a  tablet  folded 
in  two  leaves;  diarchy,  government  by  two. 
In  chemical  words,  prefixed  to  a  radicle 
occurring  in  any  compound  it  denotes  that 
the  compound  contains  two  atoms  of  the 
radicle;  thus,  dichloride  of  tin  contains  two 
atoms  of  chlorine  and  one  of  tin;  dioxide  of 
tin,  two  atoms  of  oxygen  and  two  of  tin. 

D1-,  Dla-.  [Or.  dia,  through.]  A  prefix  in 
words  derived  from  the  Greek,  which  in 
some  words  signifies  through,  by,  or  thron(^- 
out  in  othera  division  or  diversity.  Some- 
times it  appean  to  be  merely  intensive,  in- 
creasing the  Doaitive  meaning  of  the  word. 

D1-.  Dis-,  Dii-.  [L.  dis,  asunder,  apart]  A 
frequent  prefix  implying  separation,  distri- 
bution, and  the  like;  as,  divide,  dioupt, 
di/Ter. 

DlalMMe  (dl'a-b&s).  9k  [Prefix  di,  two  (hi 
this  word  with  an  erroneous  formX  and 
ba«e— rock  with  two  bas^.  ]  Diorite :  green- 
stone: a  name  given  by  Brongniart,  bat 
afterwards  abandoned  by  him. 

DlatNtterial  (dfa-bi-tfi'M-alX  a.  [Or.  dia- 
batiria  (hiera\  offerings  before  croasing  the 


F&te,  filr,  fat  f»ll;       mi,  met,  h^       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mdve;       tClbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abwne;     f,  8c  f«y. 
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tu 


diabaiHi.     Bee  DlABKTIB.] 
beyood   the  borders  of  a  pUoe. 

idi-m-htnHXn.  [Or.  diabitia^trma 
throngli— ^id,  tnd  baind. 


tu  CO  or  paaa  ]  In  med.  a  dlteaw  character- 
Im  br  gtemX  «QffmeiitaU<Ni  and  often  manl* 
feel  alteration  tn  the  woretion  of  urine. 
Tbere  are  two  varietiee;  the  one  ia  merely  a 
cnpcrabiuidant  diacharge  of  ordinary  urine, 
aod  ia  tcnned  d*tU>4tsi  intipiiluB;  in  the 
other  the  urine  hat  a  sweet  uate,  and  con- 
tyne  abondanoe  of  a  peculiar  laocharine 
matter  (diabetic  ragar);  thit  rariety  ie  called 
diabeU9  ffuUitut.  Th&i  dfieaee  ofoally  at- 
tadca  peraona  of  a  debilitated  oonititation 
lowaroB  tha  decline  of  life,  and  generally 
withont  any  obirioaa  canae.  Thirst  and  a 
Toradona  appetite  are  ite  llrtt  symptoms; 
the  urto*  niidaany  increases  in  qoantity : 
and  then  there  is  a  aense  of  wewit  and 
■neaalneaa  In  the  loins»  emaciation,  oedemat- 
ona  lCKB»  and  hectic  ferer. 
OfalbMa  IMAlwtUml  (dl-a-bdtfik.  dl-a-bdf . 
Ik-alX  «.  Portalnine  to  dUbetes.— iNoteeic 
myar  (CallisOi.BtO).  the  aweet  principle 
of  dlabeOc  orine.  It  U  identical  with  starch- 


r.  cr^te-aagar,  sogar  of  fraita,  Ac,  the 
namt  eommon  to  all  of  which  ia  dextro- 
itoeMe.  See  DiXTRO-OLUOOSl. 
liiOilaris*  I>llall«rT(di-i^l6.riX  n.  (fr.dkir 
kUris.]  V  Mischief;  wickedness;  derilnr. 
Oa<0.— X.  Incantation;  sorcery;  witchcraft 

PHlWttft.  IMalKdIeil  (dl-a-bonk,  dl-a-bor- 
ik-all&  [L.<ttiM«s.thederiL  SeeDlviL.] 
DeriUsh;  pertaining  to  the  devil;  partaking 
of  the  qnalitirs  of  the  derfl;  henoe,  infernal; 
tmpioQs;  atrodoas:  nefarious;  outrageoosly 
wicked;  as,  a  diabolical  temper;  a  dia6o(»oal 
scheme  or  action. 

DIalWlloally  (dl-a-bollk-al-U),  ode.  In  a 
diabolical  nsnnner;  very  wickedly;  nefari- 
oosty. 

IWllwllfliiHW  (dI-a-bol1k-al-nesX  fi  The 
•Utaor  qoality  <»  being  diahoUeal;  deriUsh- 
aess;  ootnurooosness;  atrod^.    WarUm. 

nib(dlty(al-a-bdn-fIX*t  To  ascribe  dia- 
boUeal  qualities  to.    [Bare.] 

Thr  Lutheran  (titnu)  agAinat  the  Cahrinist.  and 
dmtmti/ha  him.  Fmrindtm, 


jsm,  (dl-ab^oMsmX  fi  l.  1%c  actions 
of  the  deru ;  conduct  worthy  of  a  deril 
'OofKy  of  diaMiMm:  Sir  T.  Browne.— 
1  Posaession  1^  the  deriL  'The  farce  of 
dimbUitnu  and  exorcisms.'    Warbwion. 

Wa^HrtlOT  (dl-ab'ol-IzX  St  To  render  dia- 
boOcal  or  devilish.    BeUe.  Bev.    [Rare.] 

OfeUvotU  (dl-a-brO'sisX  n.  [Gr..  corrosion— 
dia,  tntena,  and  MfrrOsM,  to  eat)  In  turo. 
tb0  action  of  oorrodTe  substances,  which 
pnsatM  a  uruperly  intermediate  between 
oaastios  and  escharotica 

Dtlfftthtflleon  (dl Vka-thol'Tk-onX  *•  {Or. 
dta,  and  katMoliko$,  uniTeraaL]  A  kind  of 
pmiattTe  medicine:  so  called  from  its  gene- 
ral oaefulneML 

Wacmitlo  <dl-a-ktstikX  a>  (Or.  prefix  dio, 
throosh  and  &  eau$tie  from  Or.  MtufAos, 
ftom  hsis  or  tod,  to  bum  or  inflame.)  In 
math,  belonging  to  a  species  of  caustic  curves 
fbnned  by  refraction.  If  rays  Pm.  issuing 
tn>m  a  himinous  point  p,  be  retracted  by 


Diaanwric  Curve. 


the  carve  ▲  m  ■,  SO  that  the  aines  of  incidence 
sr»  to  the  atnes of  refraction  in  a  given  ratio; 
the  carve  CDB,  which  touches  all  the  re- 
fracted rara,  is  called  the  dtoeaitftie  curve 
cr  asatfie  by  retraction.    See  Caustic 


The  pttedplc.  beioc  eoce  c«nblWMd.«M  appMed 
lie  refractiou.  eptkal  I— iiuiiuuts.  ^it' 
•ft  (thai  is.  the  curves  of  intcase  Ught 
1  bf  renactloB).  aod  to  varioas  other  cases. 

I  (dl-a-kas'tikX  a    1.  In  mud.  that 

^wh  la  eaostio.  or  buna  by  retraction,  as 
«•  aoa't  rays  concentrated  1^  a  double  oon- 
**i  leoa,  sosnetimes  emptoyed  to  cauterise 
>■  skcr  '2.  A  diacaustlc  curve.  See  the 
•4J«ctlve. 

UM^rka.  UftdOftem  («a1d-lon,  dl-a'- 
D«i  a  [Or.  diacAylos,  very  Jnicy-^^fia, 
(■niqili,  tad  dbytot.  juice.)    In  mad  an 


emollient  plaster  originally  composed  of  the 
Juices  of  herbs,  but  now  made  by  beating 
together  olive-oil  and  finely  pounded  lith- 
arge.  It  Is  used  for  curing  ulcers,  and  is  the 
basis  of  most  officinal  plasters. 

INadiynui  (dl-alU-maX  n.  [Gr.  dia,  and 
cJkyma,  Uquid.)  In  bot  the  parenchyma,  or 
green  cellular  matter  of  leavea 

IHaoonal  (dl-ak'on-alX  a.  [L.  dioeoma,  Or. 
diakonoi,  a  deacon.)  Administering  by  as- 
siduous offices;  pertaining  to  a  deacon. 

Dtaconate  (dI-ak'on-&t),  n.  1.  The  office  or 
dignity  of  a  deacon.— 2.  A  body  of  deacona 

Dlicoiiate  (dl-ak^on-fttX  a.  Superintended 
or  managed  by  deacona  'One  great  duieo- 
fuUe  church.'    Ooodxoin. 

Diaoope  (df-a1[o-pdX  n.  [Or.  diaicopi,  a 
cutti]^  In  two.  a  notch,  a  cleft— dia,  and 
koptd,  to  cut]  L  Ingram,  tmesis;  a  cutting 
a  word  in  two  and  Inswting  one  or  more 
words  between  them;  as,  'of  whom  be  thou 
wore.'— 2.  A  genus  of  fiahea  of  the  aection 
Acanthopterygii  and  family  Perclda,  dia- 
tlnguiahed  from  other  genera  of  the  family 
by  a  notch  at  the  lower  part  of  the  preoper- 
culum,  to  which  a  projecting  tubercle  la 
attached.  Many  large  and  beantif  ul  speciea 
of  thia  genua  inhabit  the  Indian  seas.  Some 
of  them  are  upwards  of  8  feet  long. 

DIaooiUitiO  (dl-a-kons'tikX  a.  [Or.  diakoud, 
to  hear— dia,  and  akou6,  to  hear.)  Pertain- 
ing to  the  sdenoe  or  doctrine  of  refracted 
sounda 

DiaoonitiOtCdl-a-kous'tiksXn.  [See  adjec- 
tive.) The  acienoe  or  doctrine  of  refracted 
aonnda;  the  consideration  of  the  properties 
of  sound  refracted  by  passing  through  differ- 
ent mediuma    Called  also  xKasAomes. 

XMacrltloaL  Dlacritlo  ^-a-kaif  ik-iO.  dl-a- 
kriflkX  a.  [Gr.  diairriMlrof ,  able  to  dlstln- 
ffulSh,  from  diakrinO,  to  separate— dia,  and 
kritid,  to  aeparate.1  That  aeparatea  or  dia- 
tlitfuishea;  oiitinctive:  a8,adiacrieica{  point 
—3iaeritieal  mark,  a  mark  used  in  some 
languages  to  dlatingnish  letters  which  are 
aiEailar  in  form.  Thua,  in  the  German  run- 
ning-hand the  letter  u  &a  written  thus,  it,  to 
dlsungulah  it  from  n. 

Dtad^h  Cdl'a-delf),  n.  [Or.  di  for  dia, 
twice,  and  adelphoe,  a  brower.]  In  boL  a 
plant  the  «u™««a  of  which  are  united  into 
two  bodiea  or  bundles  by  their  filamenta 

Dladtiphla  (dl-a-derfi-aX  n.  pi.  The  name 
givenby  Linnsous  to  his  seventeenth  claaa 
of  plants.  It  consists  chiefly  of  l^uminous 
genera. 

DiadelphoiiB,  DJadelphian  (di-a-deifus, 

dfa-delf'i-anX  a. 

In  6ot  having  its 

stamens  united  In 

two    bundles    by 

their  filaments,  the 

bundles    being 

equal  or  uneqtial ;     Diadelphous  stamens  of 

crouped    together        Indigtsftra  HmOaria. 

in  two  bundles;  as, 

diadelphout  stamens.  In  i>aplllonaceous 
flowers,  out  of  ten  stamens  nine  are  often 
united  while  one  (the  posterior  one)  la  free. 
DlAllem  (dfa-demX  n.  [Or.  diadima,  from 
diadeQ,  to  gird— dia,  and  de6,  to  bind.) 
L  Anciently,  a  head-band  or  fUlet  worn 
by  Unga  as  a  badge  of  royalty.  It  was 
inade  of  dlk,  linen,  or  wool,  and  tied  round 
Uie  templea  and  forehead,  the  enda  being 
tied  behind  and  let  fall  on  the  neck.  It 
waa  usually  white  and  plain;  sometimes 


>,  Parthian  Diadem.       a.  Jewelled  Diadem  of  Con- 
scantine. — From  ancient  coins. 

embroidered  with  gold  or  set  with  pearls 
and  precious  stonea— 2.  Anything  worn  on 
the  head  as  a  mark  or  badge  of  royalty;  a 
crown. 

Mont  Blanc  te  the  monarch  of  mountains; 

ThCT  crown'd  him  kmf  a^o 
On  a  tnrone  of  rodis.  in  a  robe  of  clouds. 
With  a  dimdem  of  snow.  Byron. 

&  Supreme  power;  sovereignty.  Dryden.— 
4.  In  her.  an  arch  rising  from  the  rim  of  a 
crown,  and  sometimes  of  a  coronet  and 
uniting  with  other  arches  to  form  a  centre 
which  aerves,ln  the  case  of  a  crown,  to  sup- 
port the  globe  and  cross  or  fleur-de-Us  as  a 
crest 


DlAllem  (dl'a-demX  v.t  To  adorn  with  or 
as  with  a  diadem;  to  crown.  'Diadem'd 
with  rays  divine.'    Pope.    [Rare] 

Diadem-spider  (di'a-dem-spI-d«rX  n.  A 
name  aometimea  given  to  the  common  gar- 
den-spider, perhaps  from  the  maridngs  upon 
the  doraal  aurfaoe  of  Its  abdomen,  see 
Gardui-spidir. 

DladezlB  (dladeks'laX  n.  [Or.  diadexit,  a 
taking  from  another,  from  diadeehomait  to 
receive.)  In  pathol.  a  transformation  of  a 
disease  into  another,  differing  from  the 
former  both  in  its  nature  and  aeat 

Dladromt  (dl'a-drom),  n.  [Or.  diadromoa,  a 
running  throuf^— dia,  throtigb,  and  dromoa, 
a  running.1  A  courae  or  paasing;  a  vibra- 
tion; the  tune  in  which  the  vibration  of  a 
pendulum  is  performed. 

A  philosophical  foot  one  third  of  a  pendulum,  whose 
itiaarcms,  in  the  latitude  of  forty-five  degrees,  are 
eqtial  to  one  second  of  time,  or  a  nxtieth  ofa  minute. 

Dlareiil,  DieresiB  (dl-d're-aia  or  dl-e're-aiaX 
n.  [Or.  diaireaia,  from  diaired,  to  divide— 
dia,  and  haired,  to  take,  to  aeise.l  Separ- 
ation, particularly  of  one  ayllable  into  two; 
alao  the  mark  " :  which  aigniflea  a  division, 
aa  in  naKf ;  dialyais. 

Dla^lypbiC  (dfa-gUf ikX  a.  [Or.  dia,  and 
glypM,  to  carve.)  A  term  applied  to  sculp- 
ture, engraving,  Ac,  in  whJch  the  objects 
are  aunk  into  the  general  aurface. 

Dla«;noie  (dl-sgnosO.  v.t  pret  it  pp.  diag- 
noaed;  pnr.  dmgnoaiing.  [See  DiAOROSls.) 
In  pathoi  to  distinguish;  to  diacrimlnate; 
to  ascertain  from  avmptoma  the  true  nature 
and  aeat  of,  aa  a  diaeaae. 

DtacnoslB  (dl-sg-nd'sisX  n.  rOr.  diagnSeia, 
from  dio^iJffnAfilrd,  to  distinguish.]  Scientific 
discrimination  of  any  kind;  a  abort  distinc- 
tive deacription,  aa  of  planta:  more  ape<dfi- 
caUy.  in  med.  the  discrunlnation  of  diseaaea 
by  their  distinctive  marks  or  aymptoma 
This  Is  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  medical  knowledge. 

DtacnoetlO (dIsgnos'tik).  a.  [Or.  diagnOa- 
tikoa,  able  to  dlatingulsb,  urom  diagign6ak<i— 
dia,aakdgign6ak6,toknow.]  Diatinguiahing; 
characteriatio ;  Indicating  the  nature  of  a 
diaeaae. 

DtacnoetiO  (dl-ag-noa'tikX  n.  1.  Theaignor 
aymptom  by  which  a  diaeaae  la  known  or 
dlatingulahed  from  othera  Diagnoatics  are 
of  two  kinds— the  adjunct,  or  such  aa  are 
common  to  several  diseases;  and  the  apecial 
or  pathognomonie,  which  always  attend  the 
diaeaae,  and  distinguish  it  from  all  othera 
2.  pL  The  department  of  medicine  oondst- 
ing  in  the  study  of  the  nrmptoms  by  which 
one  disease  Is  dlstlnguisned  from  another; 
qrmptomatology. 

But  RadclifTe,  who,  with  coarse  manners  and  little 
bode  leamiaff,  had  raised  himself  to  the  first  practice 
In  London  cnieHy  by  his  rare  skill  in  dimgntstia, 
uttered  the  more  alarming  words— small-pox. 

mmcuitlt^y. 

IMacnosfeioate  (dl-ag-nos'tik-fttX  v.t  To 
disgnose  (which  aeeX 

Dlagometer  (dI-ag-om'e-t6rX  n.  [Or.  dio^, 
to  conduct,  and  ta^fron,  a  meaaure.)  An 
electrical  apparatua  uaed  by  Rouaaeau  for 
aacertaining  the  conducting  power  of  oil,  aa 
a'meana  of  detecting  ita  adulteration.  It 
conalata  of  a  dry  pile,  by  meana  of  which  a 
current  la  paaeed  through  the  o\L  and  the 
atrength  of  the  current  la  determined  bv  a 
magnetized  needle.  Want  of  conductmg 
power  dlminiahes  the  current,  and  there- 
fore Uie  deviation  of  the  needle. 

Diagonal  (dl-ag'on-alX  ck.  [Or.  diag6nioa, 
from  angle  to  angle— dia,  and  g6nia,  an 
angle  or  comer.)  1.  In  geonu  extending 
from  one  angle  to  the  opposite  of  a  quad- 
rilateral figure,  and  dividing  it  into  two 
equal  parta— 2.  Being  in  an  angular  di- 
rection. —  Diagonal  Kale,  a  scale  which 
consists  of  a  aet  of  parallel  Unea  drawn 
on  a  ruler,  with  linra  croaaing  them  at 
riffht  anglea  and  at  equal  dlatancea  One 
ox  theae  eoual  divlaiona,  namely,  that  at 
Uie  extremity  of  the  ruler,  ia  aubdivlded 
Into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  and  lines  are 


^fflB 


fiiiuiisrifiSifiii 
iJiiiifdiiiiiiiiiii 


Diaconal  Scale. 

drawn  through  the  points  of  division  ob- 
liquely across  the  panJlela  With  the  help 
of  the  oompaaaea  auch  a  acale  facilitates  the 


<^  flAafai;     th,  Se.  lodk;     g,  po;     j,  >ob;     fi.  Ft.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     fH,  then;  th,  tAIn;     w,  tcig;    wh,  whig;   sh,  asure.— See  KST. 
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Diagram. 


laying  down  of  lines  of  anv  required  length 
to  the  200th  part  of  an  inch. 

Diagonal  (dl-ag'on-al),  n.  In  gecm.  a  right 
line  drawn  between 
the  opposite  angles 
of  a  qoadrilateral 
figure,  as  a  square  or 
parallelogram,  and 
dividing  it  into  two 
equal  parts.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the 
Diameter,  and  sometimes  the  Diametral 

Diagonally  (di-ag'on-al-li),  adv.  Inadiago- 
naidirectfon. 

Dlagonlalt  (d!-a-g6'ni-al).  a.  Diagonal;  dia- 
menicaL    '  Diagonial  contraries?    MUton. 

Diagonoos  (dl-ag'on-usX  a.  In  hot  having 
four  comers. 

Diagram  (dl'a-gram),  n.  [Or.  diafframma. 
that  which  is  marked  out  by  lines— dia,  and 
graphd,  to  write.]  1.  In  geom.  a  figure, 
drawing,  or  scheme  delineated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demon- 
strating the  pro- 
perties of  any 
figure,  as  a 
square,  triangle, 
circle,  Ac.  —  2. 
Any  illustrative 
figure;  especial- 
ly, one  wherein 
the  outlines  are 
exclusively  or 
chiefly  delineated;  an  illustrative  table  ex- 
hibiting the  outlines  of  any  subject  Such 
diagrams  are  now  much  used  by  public  lec- 
turers and  in  educational  works.— &  In 
ancient  music,  a  table  representing  all  the 
sounds  of  the  system;  a  musical  scale. 

Diagrammatie  (di'a-gram-mat''ikX  a.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to,  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of,  a  diagram;  rej^resented  by  means 
of  a  diagram;  consisting  of  a  diagram. 

Aristotle  undoubtedly;  had  in  his  eye,  when  he  dis- 
criminates  the  syllogistic  terms,  a  certain  dtajTram- 
matte  contrast  ol  the  figures.      Sir  IV.  Hamtmn. 

Dlagranunatloally  (dl'a-gram-mat'lk-al- 
liX  odv.    After  the  manner  of  a  diagram. 

For  the  first  syllogistic  figure,  the  terms,  without 
authority  from  Aristotle,  are  diatrrammatimlly 
placed  upon  a  level.  Sir  iV.  Hamilton. 

Diagraph(dra-graf).  Ik  [Or.  dia,  va^  graphs, 
to  describe.]  An  instrument  for  reprodu- 
cing, without  its  being  necessary  to  know 
drawing  or  prospective,  the  figure  of  objects 
before  the  eyes. 

DiagraphiOi  Diagrapbioal  (di-a-grafik, 
dl-a-graf  ik-alX  a.  [Or.  dia,  and  graph6,  to 
describe.]    Descriptive. 

DlagraphiOt  (dl-a-graf  iks).  n.  The  art  of 
deugn  or  drawing. 

Dial  (di'alX  n.  [LL.  dialii,  daUy,  from  L. 
diet,  a  day.  ]  1-  An  instrument  for  showing 
the  hour  of  the  day  from  the  shadow  thrown 
by  a  $tiU  or  gnomon  upon  a  graduated  sur- 
face. When  the  shadow  is  cast  by  the  sun 
it  is  called  a  tun-dial  (which  see). —2.  The 
face  of  a  watch,  clock,  or  other  timekeeper, 
on  which  the  time  of  the  day  is  indicated.  — 
8.t  A  clock;  a  watch. 

He  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke ; 

And  looking  oo  it  with  lack-lustre  ey«. 

Savs.  very  wisely. '  It  U  ten  o'clock ; ' 

*  Thus  we  may  see.'  quoth  he. '  how  the  world  wags.' 

SfM*. 

4.  A  miner's  compass.  Wright  —5.  Any  plate 
or  face  on  which  a  pointer  or  index  revolves, 
moves  backwards  and  forwards,  or  oscil- 
lates»  marklnff  revolutions,  pressure,  Ac., 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  machinery  of 
which  it  forms  part;  as,  thedM  of  a  steam- 
gauge,  gas-meter,  or  telegraphic  instrument 
—Night  or  nocturnal  dial,  an  instrument  for 
showing  the  hour  by  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 
Such  instruments  may  be  constructed  rela- 
tive to  the  motions  of  the  moon;  or  the  hour 
may  be  found  by  calculation  from  the  moon's 
shadow  on  a  sun-diaL 

Dial  {dl'al),  vt  pret  A  pp.  dialled;  ppr. 
dialling.  1.  To  measure  with,  or  as  with,  a 
dial;  to  indicate  upon,  or  as  upon,  a  dial 
'  Hours  of  that  true  time  which  is  dialled  in 
heaven.'  Talfourd.—!.  In  mimng,  to  sur- 
vey by  means  of  a  diaL 

Dialect  (di'a-lektX  n.  [Or.  dialektot,  conver- 
sation, speech,  from  dialego,  to  converse- - 
dia,  and  leaO,  to  speak;  Fr.  dialeete.]  1.  The 
form  or  idiom  or  a  language  peculiar  to  ' 
a  province  or  to  a  limited  r^on  or  people, 
as  distinguished  from  the  literary  lan- 
guage of  the  whole  people,  and  consist- 
ing chiefly  in  differences  of  orthography 
or  pronunciation.  The  Oreek  language  is 
remarkable  for  four  dialects— the  Attic, 
Ionic.  Doric,  and  BoUc.    A  dialect  is  the 


branch  of  a  parent  language,  with  such 
local  modifications  as  time,  accident,  and 
revolutions  may  have  introduced  among 
descendants  of  the  same  stock  or  family 
living  in  separate  or  remote  situations.  But 
in  regard  to  a  large  portion  of  words  many 
languases  which  are  considered  as  distinct 
are  really  dialects  of  one  conunon  tongue. 
In  many  cases  dialects  exhibit  more  accu- 
rately the  ancient  form  of  Uiis  common 
tongue,  and  are  Iras  corrupted  or  modi- 
fled  than  the  literary  language.— 2.  Lan- 
guage; speech  or  manner  of  spealung. 

If  the  conferring  of  a  kindness  did  not  bind  the 
person  upon  whom  it  was  conferred,  to  the  returns 
of  gratitude,  why.  in  the  universal  dialect  of  the 
world,  are  kindnesses  still  called  obligations?  South. 

Stn.  Language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  phras- 
eology. 

Dialectal  (dl-a-lek'talX  a.  Same  as  Dialectic. 

Dialectic.  Dialectical  (dl-a-lek'tik.  dla- 
lek'tik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  dialect  or 
dialects;  not  radical— 2.  Logical;  argumen- 
tal.—'l>ia{ee<icaZ  subtleties.^   Boyle. 

Dialectic,  n.    See  Dialkctics. 

Dialectically  <[dl-a-lek'tik-alli),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a  dialect 

Dialectician  (di'a-lek-ti''shan),  n.  One 
skiUed  in  dialectics;  a  logician;  a  reasoner. 

Dialectics,  Dialectic  (di-a-lek'tiks,  dl-a-lek"- 
tik),  n.  [Or.  dialektUd  (Uchne),  the  act  of  dis- 
cussing, from  cCui/«pd.  SeeDiALECT.}— 1.  (In 
the  first  form.)  The  name  given  to  tne  art  of 
reasoning  or  disputing,  or  that  branch  of 
logic  which  teacnes  the  rules  and  modes  of 
reasoning,  or  of  distinguishing  truth  from 
error;  the  method  of  investigating  the  truth 
bv  analysis;  also,  the  science  of  ideas  or 
or  the  nature  and  laws  of  being.  Later  it 
came  to  signify  the  art  of  using  forms  of 
reasoning  so  as  to  make  fallacies  pass  for 
truth;  word-fence. —2.  (Also  in  tne  first 
form.)  The  logic  of  probabilities,  as  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  demonstration  and  scien- 
tific deduction— 3.  Qn  the  second  form.)  In 
Kanft  phUot.  the  logic  of  appearance,  as 
distinguished  from  universal  logic,  or  that 
which  teaches  us  to  excite  appeutmce  or 
illusion.  As  logical  or  formal,  it  treats  of 
the  sources  of  error  and  illusion,  and  the 
mode  of  destroying  them;  as  transcenden- 
tal, it  is  the  exposure  of  the  natural  and 
unavoidable  illusion  that  arises  from  human 
reason  itself,  which  is  ever  inclined  to  look 
upon  phenomena  as  thiiigs  in  themselves, 
and  cognitions  a  priori  as  properties  ad- 
hering to  these  tmnffs.  and  in  such  way  to 
form  the  Buper-sensible,  according  to  this 
assumed  cognition  of  things  in  themselves. 

We  termed  Diathetic  in  general  a  logic  of  appear- 
ance. This  does  not  signify  a  doctrine  of  probabi- 
lity; for  probability  is  truth,  only  cognized  upon  in- 
sufficient grounds,  and  though  the  information  tt  gives 
us  is  imperfect,  it  is  not  therefore  deceitful. 

Kant,  translated  by  MeikUjohn. 

4.  (Also  in  the  second  form.)  The  method 
of  dividing  and  subdividing,  dissecting  and 
analvzing  a  topic,  so  that  we  may  be  directed 
to  the  various  lines  of  arsument  by  which 
it  nuur  be  approached,  investigated,  de- 
fended, or  attacked:  contrasted  with  logw, 
whose  province  it  is  to  criticise  these  argu- 
ments, so  as  to  reject  the  sophistical,  and 
allow  their  exact  weight  to  the  solid.  Taylor. 

Art  does  not  analyze,  or  abstract,  or  classify,  or 

Smeralise;  it  does  not  lay  bare  the  mechanism  of 
ou(;ht,  or  evolve  by  the  process  of  a  rigid  dialectu 
the  secret  order  and  system  of  natxire  and  history. 

Dr.  Caird. 

Dialectology  (dl'a-lek-tor'o-ji),  n.  That 
branch  of  philology  which  examines  the 
nature  and  relations  of  dialects.  Bet^. 
[Raie.1 

Dialector  (dI'a-Iek-t«rX  n.  One  skilled  in 
dialectics. 

DlallBt  (di'al-ist),  n.  A  constructor  of  dials; 
one  skilled  in  dialling. 

Diallage  (dl'al-&j  or  di-al'la-j«),  n.  [Or. 
diaUaai,  an  intercliange,  difference— dia. 
and  allattd,  to  make  other  than  it  is,  to 
change.]  A  silico-magnesian  mineral  of  a 
lamellar  or  foliated  structure.  Its  sub-spe- 
cies are  green  diallage,  hjrpersthene.  and 
bronzite.  The  metalloidal  sub-species  is 
called  schillerstein,  or  schiller  spar.  It  forms 
diallage  rock,  and  enters  into  serpentine. 

Diallam  (di-alla-j£X  n-  [See  previous  en- 
try.]  In  rhet.  a  figure  of  speech  by  which 
arguments  are  placed  in  variona  points  of 
view,  and  thai  brought  to  bear  all  upon 
one  point 

Diallelt  (dfal-lelX  a.  Meeting  and  inter- 
secting, as  lines;  crossing;  not  parallel 
Ath. 

Dialling  (di'al-ing),  n.  The  art  of  construct- 


ing dials;  the  science  which  explains  the 
prmciples  of  measuring  time  by  the  sun- 
dial.— Dialling  linet  or  scale,  graduated  lines 
placed  on  rulers,  or  the  edges  of  auadrants 
and  other  instruments,  to  facilitate  the 
construction  of  dials.— Dialling  tphere,  an 
instrument  made  of  brass,  with  several  semi- 
circles sliding  over  each  other  upon  a  mov- 
able horizon,  serving  to  demonstrate  the 
nature  of  spherical  triangles,  as  well  as  to 
give  the  true  idea  of  drawing  dials  on  all 
sorts  of  planes. 

Dial-lock  (dl'al-lok).  n.  A  lock  provided 
with  one  or  more  dials,  each  with  a  hand  or 
pointer  connected  with  the  mechanism  of 
the  lock  in  such  a  way  that  the  bolt  will 
not  move  unless  the  haiids  are  set  in  a  par- 
ticular manner. 

Dialloglte  (dl-allo-jit),  n.  [See  Diallaoe.  ] 
A  mineral  of  a  rose-red  colour,  with  a  lami- 
nar structure  and  vitreous  lustre.  It  is  a 
carbonate  of  manganese,  more  or  leas  mixed 
with  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

Diallyl  (dl-alOUX  n.    See  Alltl. 

Dialoglcal  (dl-a-lofik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to. 
or  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  a  dialogue; 
dialogistic.    Burton. 

DialOglcally  (dl-a-lojik-al-li).  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a  dialogue;  dlalogistically.  Gdd- 
tmitk. 

DialOglBm(dI-alVjizmXn.  A  feigned  speech 
between  two  or  more;  a  mode  of  writintr 
dialogue  in  the  third  person;  oblique  or 
indirect  narrative. 

DialOfl^  (di-al'o-jist).  n.  [See  DiALOon] 
1.  A  speaker  in  a  dialogue.— 2.  A  writer  of 
dialogues. 

Dialogistic,  DialogifUcal  (dl-al'o-jUt^'ik. 
di-al'o-jisf 'ik-al),  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
dialogue. 

DialogifUcally  (df-al'o-jist'U-al-UX  adv. 
In  the  manner  of  dialogue. 

DialOgiie  (di-al'o-jb).  v.  i  [See  DlALoer  E.  ] 
To  discourse  in  dialogue. 

DialOjBTne  (dl'a-log),  n.  [Fr.  dialogue,  from 
Or.dia^o«,conver8ation,dialogue,  fromdw- 
legomai,  to  dispute— dia,  and  legd,  to  speak.  ] 
1.  A  conversation  or  conference  between 
two  or  more  persons;  particularlv,  a  formal 
conversation  in  theatrical  performances; 
also,  an  exercise  in  coll^fes  and  schools,  in 
which  two  or  more  persons  carry  on  a  dis- 
course.—2.  A  written  conversation,  or  a 
composition  in  which  two  or  more  persons 
are  represented  as  conversing  on  some 
topic;  as,  the  Dialoguet  of  Plato. 

DialOguet  (di'a-log).  v.i.  To  discourse  to- 
gether; to  confer.  '  Dost  dialogue  with  thy 
shadow?'    Shak. 

Dialogue  t  (dl'a-log),  v.t  To  express,  as  in 
dialogue;  to  put  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 
'  And  dialogued  for  him  what  he  would  say.  * 
Shak. 

Dial-plate  (dl'al-platX  n.  l.  The  plate  of  a 
dial,  on  which  the  lines  are  drawn  to  show 
the  hour  oriime  of  the  day.— 2.  The  face  of 
a  clock  or  watch,  on  which  the  time  of  the 
day  is  shown.— 8.  Any  Idnd  of  index-plate^ 

Dial-wheel  (dl'al-wh^lX  n.  One  of  those 
wheels  placed  between  the  dial  and  pUlar- 
plate  of  a  watch. 

Dial-work  (dfal-w^rkX  n.  That  portion  of 
the  motion  of  a  watch  between  Uie  dial 
and  movement-plate. 

Dialycaxpoos  (dl^a-li-kHrp^'usX  o-  [Or. 
dkuyd,  to  separate,  and  karpot.  fruit]  In 
hot  a  term  applied  to  a  plant  whose  fruit  Is 
composed  of  distinct  separate  carpels. 

Dialypetala  (di'a-U-pet''a.l«\  n.  vl  [Or. 
dialyd,  to  separate,  and  petalon,  a  leal  In 
bot.  same  as  Polypetalas  (which  see). 

Dialypetalooa  (di'a-U-pet"al-n8),  a.  In  bot 
same  as  Polypetalout  (which  seeX 

Dialypliylloaa(di-ai-ifaMus).a.  [aTdialyH, 
to  separate,  ana  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  Same  as 
DialytiepiMlous. 

DialyBi^alOlUl  (dl'a-li-sep^al-us).  a.  [Or. 
diafyd,  to  separate,  and  LL  «epa/uin,  a 
leaf.]  In  bot  noting  a  flower  with  a  calyx 
composed  of  separate  sepals;  polysepalons. 

Dialyse, Dialsne (di'a-lizX  vt  in chem.  to 
separate  by  a  dialyser,  as  substances  cap- 
able of  being  so  disengaged  from  a  mixture; 
to  diffuse  by.  or  as  by,  the  process  called 
dialysis.    See  Dialysis. 

Dialyser,  DiiOyser  (d]'a-lix-«r).  n.  The 
parchment  paper,  or  septum,  stretched  over 
a  wood  or  gutta-percha  ring  used  in  the 
operation  of  dialysis. 

Dialysis  (di-ali^),  n.  [Or.  dialytit,  a  looa- 
ing  from  anything,  a  separation;  dialy6,  to 
dissolve— dia,  and  lyU,  to  dissolve.]  L  A 
mark  in  writing  or  printing  consisting  of 
two  points  placed  over  one  of  two  vowels* 


Fate,  fAr,  fat.  f»ll;       md.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mdve;       tilbe,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;     y,  8c  fey. 


•nantidlD  prDnuDclMloa.ii*  inMr:o' 
•ba  i:kUBil  lH^—it.—±  In  rlitt  u> 
Ian  (which  mX  -&  In  nud  dehUlty,  tlio. 
K  wilBtlaa  of  a>ntlnull]>, -4.  In  chrm.  Cbe 
■rt  ot  prwM  of  HpusUnf  tb«  crritAj- 
k-td  >l(Bi«iiU  ot  *  body  mm  tfae  callold, 
Tlib  b  doDfl  bj  pourtng  a  miiod  Klutioo 
ot  ajitalloM  and  coUold  on  «  ibeat  dI 
parrhmml  pAPcr  suetched  ow  a  wood  or 
nUk-po^a  nom,  hsTliig  lU  mlaM  wall 
drB*B(ip.aiideooniMd.b>uoD(«rniii.  Tbe 
pwchBMat  iiaUavad  to  ftiat  on  a  ba^  of 
■mUr.  DUIiidon  Immedlatolf  oonmmoM. 
Um  crriUloU  piMlog  thrDDfk  and  dlaaolT- 
fa»  tn  Uw  pun  watar  bsoaalh,  wUlM  Uw 
nAuld  ntnaliu  bablod.  TbnaiinHl  or  brolh. 
Euotalnlnf  a  verr  llltib  anemc  dlaaolrad  In 
li.  flna  an  tb*  obols  of  lu  anenlc  to  tbe 
«Bt^,  whuat  acarcalT  a  timce  of  tba  oi^anlc 
__..^ Hiroogh.    A»  aUnf—  -" 


[7  wuj  mode  for  dstsctlng 
I>l«lj&  (di-a-lltU^  a.    FarUlnlD^  to  dlalj- 


1  ba      aa.tbediaiiHfn'of  a  trasol 


InBiwwM  of  aamttiBL.— 
i,  taka  a  poalUoo  at  light 
■■■■■I.  w  Jw  nuaiwtlc  DMrldlao.  tbat  U, 
piutiMtaiHlweat  FTomtbaeiparlDisntial 
Vandu  tt  iMMin  to  be  claarli  eiUblMied 
Dm*  all  naftar  la  aabfeet  to  tbe  magnetic 
latvt  ai  imlnnall*  ai  it  !■  to  tbegtarltatlna 
t'lm,  arranging  llaelt  Into  two  gnat  dlrf 


or.  mrtr,  I 


.  dIdu,  copper.  gDld, 

toad,  BMnmn.  Mirer,  tin,  dne.  and  moat 
uM,  liquid,  and  gaaeiMuntbaUDcea  Wben 
a  panmasDMlc  Mbatance  la  mniended 
(reeljr  batwaan  tha  pole*  of  a  powerful  hona- 
abue  magnet  it  poluU  In  a  Una  tram  one 
pol*  la  iSa  otbsr,  which  Paimdaj  tenni  Ibe 
Aliai  f  irri.  On  tbe  other  band,  when  a  dla- 
magnrtlr  aDtvtance  1*  anniendad  In  the 
aame  manner  It  la  repelled  alike  by  both 
pDlea.  and  aaninea  (U  Dqutorial  direction 
cff  a  olrectlon  at  right  anglca  to  tbe  axial 

SUBacnMo  (dfamv-net^).  n.  A  nib- 
amiee  which,  when  magnotlied  and  na- 
Htidad  (nely.  poinu  eait  and  weiL  Sea  tbe 
adlectlTa. 

PlglMflHlltlII<'"'-~*(f~"-'*"1 "  l.Tbat 
branch  o(  magnailam  wbitb  tnate  of  dla- 
munatk  ^aaotatOM  and  dlamMoetlD 
laidM.  — t  The  action  or  magnetic  inOiienca 
w  hkh  eanaei  a  dlamagnetk  BibaUnce.  when 
•mpendad  traelji  between  the  polaa  of  a 
puntnl  bone-ahog  magnet,  to  aaxune  an 
(Ttnatorial  poaltlon.  or  to  take  a  dlrecUoo 
■t  tigbl  aiwlai  It  "■-  "'-'  "~- 


l.De  r — '-u  tbrnugb  Ihc  cnatn  ot  ■ 
■rr  DUiaf  cDrrfllnaar  flgura. 
tAmlnalad  bj  the  drcDm- 
Iteae*.    and   dliidlng    the 
ftgare  into  two  eqaal  part*.    1 
inaDevar   an*  pnliil  of  a   1 
■gar*  ta  called  a  oantre.  an*    < 
■tnight  line  drawn  thronpi 
'^---^Te.and  terminated  bj  ^^^^^ 

■    ■       K  called  a  dUmi 


■  II  thaw,  the  paralleloflrmin.  the  iphare. 
the  eabe.  and  UH  parwIelDplped.  lUl  hate 
cefttne.  and  bj  analogr  diamatera.  Bnclld 
wen  Ibe  wind  dimmtUr  in  the  aenae  of  dfa- 
fimml  —  t  In  an*.  tlM  neanm  acroM  the 
Ivwn  part  o(  the  abaft  of  a  oolnmn,  which, 
bdng  dlTldad  hrto  liM]  parK  fonni  a 
■tale  brwUdiilltbepamaf  the  order  an 
■laaiweil  Tbe  ibtlalbnrt  of  the  diameter 
k  oiled  a  Kbnrte;  tad  uilitir  mlautea  make 


tfdclothe  othen  wldtb;  tl 


mel^ral),  o.     Diametrical 

(which  Hs). 
Dlunetnl  <dI-«-meCral).  n.    Adlimeteria 

dlagooal. 
DlsmatntUr  (dl-ft-mefnl-U),  adu.  Dlamet- 

I>tUIMtll&  lUftlllgtllcal  (dl-B-met'rik, 
dl-a-met'A-alX  a.  1.  01  ur  pertaining  to  a 
dianwlar.— 1,  Directly  oppoted:  a>  far  re- 
mored  ai  poulble.  m  at  uie  two  extnmltlei 


a  diametrical  direction;  directly;  aLdiof 
.>._..      __.....      .^.^..^  princlplee  ■ 

U>.'    tlaai 


iblad.  remarkable  forllahard- 
tieu,ulticn(cheealloUierniiuetila.  When 
pan,  tlw  diamond  I*  nnully  clear  and  tnoB- 
panal,  but  It  iiHunetimei  colonnd,  the  eol- 
onn  bdng  white,  yellow,  blue,  green,  bUck, 
Ac.  in  ItaroDghilata  It  ii  commonly  In  the 
form  Hi  a  toondiih  pebble,  or  -'  — '-■—'- 

een  tbe  polee  c 

mondi  are  uld  to  be  of  tbe  flnt  water,  and 
a*  their  tranipanncy  decreaeca  they  an 
claued  «i  ol  the  iccond  and  third  water. 
The  weight,  and  comequeatly  the  lalae, 
of  dlamondi  la  eetlmated  In  carat*,  one  of 
which  li  equal  to  4  diamond  gralni  or  B'IT4 
gralni  tray,  and  the  price  af  one  diamond 

tranaparency.  purity,  fonn,  i£c. ,  greatly  In- 
creaaea  with  the  weight.  Thui,  a  diamond 
of  1  cant  would  bring  about  ££1.  while  one 
of  eqnal  purity,  form,  ib:.. !  cant*  In  weight 
would  bring  about  £80.  Diamondaan  Talu- 
able  for  mauy  puipoeea.  Their  powder  la 
-L_  t__.  -._-t.  lapidary  Uld  the  gem  en- 
...  an  much  need  In  thecut- 
iw  and  plate  glaaa  They  an 
slji  uaed  by '—  — 


Ung  of  w 


rooha    Oae  DuiioilIi-BailER.) 

~ -  "1»  known  U  thai 

Mattan,  hi  Bor- 
_.  ._jIb.  Oheolthemoat 
londa  te  the  Koh-l-noor,  now 
le  cnwn  of  Great  Britain: 
It  originally  wdghed.  It  1>  wld,  about  soo 
carale.  bat  by  Bubaeguant  recutting  It  bat 
Iwen  reduced  to  lost  carata.  The  Orluw 
diamond,  belonging  to  the  Emperor  of  Rue< 
ila.  weight  IH  cantg ;  and  the  FItt  or 
K^^ant  diamond,  among  the  Fnncb  cnwn 
Jewelt.  ISM.  IHamondi  an  found  in  nnmer- 
oue  lacatlttea  la  HIndnitan  ,Halacca,Bomeo , 
and  other  parta  in  the  EbjL  In  America 
Ibay  occur  In  Brazil,  North  Carolina,  and 
OeorgU.  They  hare  alio  been  found  Id 
Algeria,  Auatnlla.  and  lalt«riy  In  large 
quantiClet  InSontb  Africa.  Piunonda  are 
—  . . _   .  ._.  .,.,,|,yj^^_,_.. 


hriniant-c 


Th( 


.„, ..._  most  oipenMre  and 

t;  It  hai  an  uppor  or  principal  oc- 
I  face,  ■uTTounded  with  many  fa. 
lie  gnater  the  nuniber  of  tacala,  the 


dfainoiKti.    Yig.   1 


thelalaral 


of  a  brill/ant;  flg.'^, 
(tie  vertical,  and  Dg.  G  tbe  lateral  appear- 
ance of  a  roae-cut  dTamond;  In  Bg.  eUieflal 
portion  a  In  s  cut  1(006  li  called  the  taU<; 
the  part  ahb,  which  prajecta  from  the 
■ettlog,  li  the  Jrmt,  the  part  ibe,  lunk  lu 
the  aetting,  U  lite  teel  or  nilow.  whUe  Uie 
line  6  ^  ii  the  fnrtUe.— a.  A  very  imalt  print- 
ing letlsr— 4.  A  geometrical  figure,  otber- 
wfie  called  a  rhombni.—  I>  One  of  a  aet  of 
^  tying  cardB  marked  with  the  figure  or 


with  a  dlami 
DlunOAd-lMaUt  (dTa-c 


»aU«  (dTa-mond  MU),  n.    The 

_...-. .  -.\pfrialii,  a  Aplendid  coleopter- 

oui  Iniect,  belonging  to  the  family  Curcu- 
llonldiL    It  ii  very  abundant  in  aome  part* 


drUl    (dl'a- 

bar  or  tube,  araied  at  the  boring  eilnmlty 

cauied  by  which,  at  It  ra^dly  reroliea, 
rociia,  gema.  Ac.an  apaedlly  perfonted 
Laige  Implemenla  at  Mi.  kind  driven  by 

nelllng,  Ac 

ni .•..•  'dl'a-mond-od),  a.     Having  the 

>hllque-anglea  parallelogram, 

lorenge-      '  DiAmondgd    or 

fi  faahlon  of  a  lof  enge. '  ^ufl^. 

id-mln), n.  Amine 


rhlch  dismoiidi  are  found. 

DUmond-iIuimd  (dl'a-inond-ilitpt),  i 
Shaped  like  a  diamond,  apecificallj,  In  bo 
applied  to  leave*  when  approaching  to 


Br  of  Apolla 

of  thcchaae, 


llo.     She  waa  the  virgin 


o-VoA;     s.go:     J.>>b; 


D1A8TALTI0 


uvsmiiTdir  Inm  ma  nb|«ct  to  tiMbm. 

DUndai(dI-u'iUr),B.  (ar.dilordui.(*kc. 
tad  anir.  oHilrM.  •  male;  J  Id  Aal,  *  plant 
hiring  tirp  rtamimi 

pnbgDdins  all 
&wen  bavlBf  ( 

>^]e  mad  itlsma,  a 


&tad  tn>m  Ui>  plillL 


DlAJUbttOM  (dl-an'dTJ-ai 


MW.  thl_ 

dapaitoietit  of  pbllcn., 
the  dlanoetlc  racnlUea. 
DlultllVl  (di-an'Uiiu).  n 

nauol  Hdlsil  beita.  oi 
uoea,  wltli  nuToir  gn 


!ir  r.  Hanitlm 
|Ot,  (Jim.  dlilne. 
rha  pink,  a  laj^ 
-  order  Cairophyl- 


flowcn.  The  calri  la  tabular,  uid  tba  Btb 
patala  tuTS  knig  clan  Two  hnndred 
(padM  bare  been  daacttbod  from  Eoivpe. 
tampcrata  Aala,  Horth  America,  and  Africa. 
Tba  nrdsn  pLuk  li  derlTed  trom  D.  Caryo- 
rttftltu.  aod  iwaat-wflUaiB  la  D-  tartaiu. 
Four  qfBcka  an   natlTea  ot  Britain:  D. 


(Qui  Cbaddar  pink). 

IMApaMI  (dl'a-paiX  ■•.  >»iiid  •  «.,■_»>. 
'A  taii«t(iiiliaM*cij||ileftHTw.'    Spnutr. 

napUUt  (dra-paimli  n.  [Or.  liia^nma, 
Irom  iltapoaal,  to  oinUe  over.)  A  per- 
husa  eonilitJBg  or  tha  poirdir  ol  aromatic 
berba.  aoinatima  mada   Into  Uttia  balla 


m  (d]4-ti4'K>n),  n.     (Or.  dm—Sn, 

.-.^Dord  ol  tlia  flrat  ol  tlie  mnalcal  icale 

with  lU  elgbth;  tbe  oclaTe— a  contr.  for  JU 
(Us  iKWiM  ehmUa  HnnpMniii,  tb«  cODconl 
Hiranfh  tba  flnt  and  laat  Olt  throufa  all) 
notn.  />a*MliUMBaklt.i>Lran.olGr.ad- 
lacUrapualL]  Inmtiflc.  (a)uold  Qrank 
ism  lor  tba  octave,  or  tnteiral  which  In- 
dndot  all  lb*  tontt  ot  tht  diatonic  acala. 


or  Inatnuneot  la  aaid  to  be  out  cd  Ita  duBtf- 
(M  U  it  bu  not  a  Boirad  ralatloo  with  the 
other  parta  of  Iha  octave  'Inperie  ' 
l»m'     Miitnn.    ■-'  -" " 


.  _.  . .  tit  fij  which  tbe  pipea  o( 
iw^moM,  the  bolea  of  flatea,  Ae..  m  ad- 
Jnited.  Id  doe  praportioti  lor  eipnsijng 
tile  aereral  tonea  and  aemltonca.  (d)  One 
ot  certain  atiKia  hi  the  organ,  lo  called  be- 
eanae  tbaj'  sitend  timntgb  the  acalei  of  Ibe 
Initrament.  The;  are  of  aereral  kinda,  ai 
open  diapatan,  rtopptd  dvjnwn,  dtmbU 
didjuaim,  and  the  like 
DlapMon  -  dltpaata  (dl-a-pi'ion-dl-a-Den'- 

In  a  triple  rauo,  aa  a  u 
S  lona  and  a  Hlnitone.  e 


, , . ..._m-d1-»- 

cutL  founded  on  the  proportion  of  S  to  3, 
conalillng  ot  B  tonea  and  a  aamitone. 
MtBMOtt-dltone  (JI'a-pt'KHi-dl'tan).  n  In 
vHWio,  I  oomponnd  ooocord,  wboae  tenn* 

DI«BMCB-»W*M1tww  (dl-a-pTton-M-ml- 
di'ton),  fL  In  miuK,  a  compound  concord, 
wboaa  tecina  aco  to  the  propartion  ol  li  to  & 

DIkpaUdMM  (dl-a-paB'A"Bt-«),  upt.  A 
naC  order  at  dtoot^ledonoDB  planta,  allied 
to  the  baUbi.  InbahWIi^  IbaBotbam  paH* 

ol  BniDpeand  Anwrlca,  o""' " '  ~" 

""te  BmaD  ihniba  with  pa 


ftr  (dru-ptr),  n.  IFr.  tOapr*.  pp.  of  dia- 
prer,  to  Taiiegala  with  diffcKnt  odonra: 
LI.  Jiatiinu.  a  Had  ol  prseinqa  duth, 
from  It  diatfn^  Javier,  a  preciona  atcaie  oi 
varloua  colooti,  8m  Jasm.  ]  1.  A  Uad  of 
tcitae  (abric,  formed  of  either  linen  or  oot- 
lon.  or  a  niiitnn  ot  tbe  two,  opoD  tb 
"--T  of  which  » llgqrod —" —  ■ 

I  peculiar  mooeof 

±  need  for  towelt  01 
towel  or  napkin. 


ot  palntii 

gUjlngna 


piece  of  clalh 
(or  wnpping 
about  the  blpa 


^. 


legate  or  direnifj.  aB  dotb,  wiUi  flgurea; 


•  draw  flowuToi 
It  you  duper  oi 


DUpw  (dl'a-per). 

flgurea.  aa  upon  c 

iD^da'    i>eac*ain. 
SlAperad,  p.  and  a.     Flowered. 

~ ■ —  (rtl'a-per-inB),  »,     1 


X  «     [Or.  dia- 

, ,^ _  (aa  (erar)  by 

penplnUion  -ifia,  and  ptume,  to  oury.] 
In  aud.  a  greater  degree  ol  ponplntian 
tbaa  la  Datura],  but  leaa  tbao  In  — -"""it 

(U'^'lo-nfik-alX  a.  [Sm  Uufhoiidib.] 
HaTiDg  the  power  to  iDcreasa  panplnUiin. 
DluaMmUe(drB.IO-nsnkl,ia  AmeiUcine 
which  promotea  pcrapiration ;  a  aodotiilc. 
Dietpkcrrtia  dlnW  from  mitoriilai;  tho 
fonaaronly  lacrraae  the  Inatnalblepeiwptm-  . 
tioB.  tiie  latter  eiclla  the  aoialbla  dlactiaise 
_  (dl'B-rnin).  n.  [Gr.  (fisptew^- 
partition  wall— ifta,  and  Brtnuafi,  to 
-  -     ■  ■       -  -  ■         (tOiemldrlfl, 

carltr  of  tha 

tte  dlaphracta  1*  foDDd  onlr 
__  £  A  partition  or  dfrldln^c 
.  eoaunanljr  witb  aa  cvanlng 
through  it.— 3.  In  opttet,  a  drcnlar  ring 
naed  Id  opUcal  iDtlromeDl*  to  cut  oil  mar- 
ginal portioni  ot  a  beam  of  light,  u  at  Urn 
facoa  of  a  telncope.—t.  [n  omdt,  a  atnl^t 
caleareom  iriale  which  divide*  the  tmUa  Ot 
certain  abeUg  Into  two  paita. 
DlaiitaiBCiiiaUc  (dl'a-^ag-nut^kX  a.  Ap- 
pertaining to  the  diaphragm. 

of  It*  p«rlti»iM]  eoatA 


*,  growth.!    In  tec  aa  al 


loealed  Umba. 


itnol 
(lU-a^pla.'lik).  n. 


,       po-fli^-alX  a.     Ot  or 

dlapophjala. 


petUuning  to  a  dlapopl 
Dlapophjilj  (di.a.pD'1 
tbroQgh,  and  apopflvnr,  outgrowth]     In 
the  dona]  or  tubarcolar  portlim  ot  tbe 


_ (d]'»-p«.rt">la).  w.  [Ht.diitfan- 
«H,  ■  aoabtlng.  fnm  diaportA,  to  donbt  1  Id 
rJMt  donbt;  betltatlOD;  a  Dgare  in  which 
theapeakerieeraa  lobe  In  doubt  which  ol 
two  aubjecta  be  ooght  to  begin  wIIIl 
[Harohr  (di'ar-kl),  n.  [Gr  £  lor  dii.  twice. 
aodarcAnn.  to  be  the  Ont.  tomle.)  A  form 


DUrtkl,   DUrtM  (dl-a'ri-al,  dl-k'ri^nX  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  diary  or  loarnal:  daily. 
Diulrt  (dl'a  riit). n.   One  whokeepaadlarT. 
DiuThtra,  DlftrriiMt  <di-a-r<'a),  n.    lOr. 

dia.andrjUd.loflow.)  A  morliidlj fnqiwBt 
evacuation  ot  the  inleatlnee.  generally  owing 
to  [nlUmmatlQD  or  irritation  ot  the  mneona 
..^ . ._._  —      „^((,^ 


I>lMTl)CMl&    DUlrt 

Producing  diarrbdBa 


Ita  qnantily  or  quality.  Ac 
DUiAaUe  <dl.*.r«t'UX  ■' 


and  anhm,  to  faatan  by  a 


,  permitting  tbem 


'ium,  a  daily  al- 
tromditjTiday.) 


■  bUnk  booli  dated  lor  tbe 


with  on*  or  two  aiHdef.  '  I 

— -•  (iU4-pan'ti),  ■.    lOr.  dta,  and  I 


, jt  (dl-a-tan'S-rtftp),  n,     ,_..  , 

oHi,  through,  pumd,  to  ibow,  and  tkmt6,  | 
to  aee  I  In  plvtiaa.  a  dark  boi  In  which 
tranaparent  poaiuvea  are  viewed,  either  i 
with  or  without  a  lena  Thepoiltlveihould 
be  placed  aa  tar  from  the  eye  aa  the  equiia-  ' 
lent  focal  length  ot  tbe  leni  with  whlc^  the 
negative  waattken^  and  whena  letulauHd 
lor  viewing  it,  lla  focal  length  ihould  be  tbe 

ni.ph.n.pi.iy  (dl-afan-na-U),  odr.     Tnni- 

I^^onit;  BUtpbaiilaa  (dl«  ton'lk,  dl-a 
tnu^ik-al),  a.  [Or.  did,  and  fAMM.  to  Boaad.  ] 

Slapbonlca  (dl-a-fonlki),  n.     The  Klence 


Joint.  ] 

to're™^ril^lj  on 
direction,  ii  In  Uie  >t 
Dtaty  (dTa-ri).  n.  [I 
lowanceorrood.ajou 

a  Jounul;  aregiilfr 

record  of  daily  m 
the  weath^!^ 

Dluy  (di-a-riX  0.    Laatlng  tor  one  day,  ai 

a  diar*  leror. 

— (<!I-a^kiI■ma),  %.    [Or.,  aplec 

1,  troat  dimrhiti—iia.  and  k*uA,  t 

Bn  the  comma  and  enhannonic  dieah 

only  called  the  Jaosr  cumna. 

—  'di'a-ipOr),  n.    [Or.  diaoaM.  t 

uj.^m.j  A  minenl.  conalgtliigotbydral 

ol  aliuDlna,  o 


pipe,  almoii   hiatantly  daciapLIMIng  a: 
bdng  diaperaeil;  wbenn  Ita  name. 
DUriklUo  {dl^-atalVlk).  a.     (Or.  diaiU 
Utet,  dilating]     Dilated  or  eitended:  i 


ml,  mat,  htr;       |iine,  p 


tilbe,  (ah.  bull;       all,  pooad; 


mASTABB 
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DICH0T0M0U8 


tn  mnito,  aa  the  m^or  thirds  major 
^xfth.  and  major  leYeDth. 
HHatll—  (draa-t4aX  n.  [See  DL&STASI3.1 
A  ■ttbatenoe  existug  in  bariev,  oata,  and 
potato—,  bat  ooljr  after  germmation,  and 
wa  called  bacanae  whoi  in  lolatioii  it  pot- 
•«Maa  tha  proMrtgr  of  caiuiiig  feoola  or 
alarch  to  breafc  ap  at  the  temperature  of 
wr  Fafar. ,  tranafonuing  it  first  into  dextrine 
and  thea  Into  tugar.  It  ia  obtained  by 
iligfaHiitt  In  a  mixture  of  three  parte  of 
vater  and  one  of  alcohol,  at  a  temperature 
of  lis*  Fahr.,  a  certain  quantity  of  germin- 
alad  barlej  ground  and  dried  in -the  open 
air.  and  then  putting  the  whole  under  pres- 
am  and  ftlterteg  it  Dfautaae  is  solid,  white, 
aaid  aolnble  in  water  and  diluted  alcohol, 
boi  taaohible  In  strong  aloohoL 
P**l**^*lT  (dl-as'tapsto).  n.  [Or.  dUutatU,  a 
aeparatlon—  dia.  asunder,  and  «ta,  root  of 
km^mi,  to  ataad. ]  A  forcible  separation  of 
without  fracture. 

(dTa-stemX  n.    (Or.  diatUimn,  dis- 

See  I>LA8TASI8.]  In  music,  a  simple 


(dl-a-st«'ma).  n.  [Or.,  distance, 
teterraL)  In  naoL  the  tenn  i^tpUed  to  the 
interral  between  any  series  or  kinds  of 
teeth;  thoa  man  is  notable  as  baring  no 

hla  teeth  forming  a  continuous 


Pteltato  (dlaa'td-U  or  dTa-itdlX  n.  [Or. 
dkurfotf ,  a  drawing  asunder,  from  diatUWi 
— 4ia,  and  tUlU,  to  set,  or  send  from.]  1.  In 
awl  a  dilatation  of  the  heart,  auricles,  and 
arteriea:  opposed  to  9yttoU,  or  contraction, 
t.  In  gram,  the  extension  of  a  syllable,  or 
a  figure  by  which  a  syllable  naturally  short 
la  made  long. 

IWatloUc  (dl-aatoim  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
pradnoad  by  the  diaaiole 

The  other  of  tbe  two  sounds  coincides  with  the 
and  \m  spolun  of  as  the  second  or  the  dias' 

tVats«H. 


DUstgrl*  (dra.«mi  n.  [Or.  diaatulum,  the 
apace  between  columns— dwi,  and  $tyUm,  a 
column.]  In  arcK  that  mode  of  arranging 
oetamna  in  which  three  diameters  of  the 
colomns  are  allowed  for  intercolumniations. 

nfilMMTOn  ^dl-a-tes'sa-ronX  n.  [Or.  dtia, 
aad  fisaaafw,  four.]  L  In  itncient  music^  a 
ocnoord  or  harmonic  interral,  composed  of 
a  greater  tone,  a  leaser  tone,  and  one  greater 
aemlkme.  Ita  proportion  is  as  four  to  three, 
aod  fi  ia  called  a  perf^t  fourth.— 2.  A  har- 
mony of  tha  four  liospels;  the  four  Oospels. 

IMAUcnBAlv  IMathannaiuraB  (di-a-th6r'- 

mal,  dl-a-thAr'man-ttsX  o-  [Or.  d«a,  and 
tkmmmima,  to  heat]  Freely  permeable  by 
beat  The  term  is  specifically  applied  to 
certain  snbatances.  such  as  transparent 
Bleoea  of  roch-aalt.  ac ,  which  suffer  radiant 
heat  to  paaa  throo^  them,  much  in  the 


same  war  aa  transparent  or  diaphanous 

bodies  allow  of  the  psssage  of  light 
IHtthwTnrnmnr.    Smthannaiwlty  (dl-a- 

thM'^man^ IS-a^thAr'man-d^itiX  n.     The 

property  of  tranamitting  radiant  heat;  the 

«atilty  of  being  diathermaL 
THathirwf  witw  /dl-a-thte'man-ixm),   n. 

The  doctrine  or  phenomena  <A  the  trans- 

miarion  of  radiant  heat 
XtethtnUAom,  a.    See  DlATHBBXAL. 
Mathnnifi;  JMallMniumB  (dl-arth«r'mik, 

dl*a4h<T'mns\  a.    DiathermaL 
TOttharti  (dinath'ft-siaX  a.    [Or.]    In  mad 

particular  dispoaitton  or  hahU  of  body,  good 

<v  bad;  predispoaition  to  certain  diseases 

rather  than  to  others. 
nUom  (dFa-tom).  n.     A  member  of  the 

risinaisiaai  (whicn  seeX 
TMlUim  on  si  n )  n    [Or.  dia,  throuc^, 

•ad  toail,  a  cutting.]    In  boC.  a  genus  of 

Diatoaa. 

Ptat<misce».  erf  which  thefruatulea  are  con- 
*»cted  ioaether  by  their  anglea,  forming  a 
rifBsgehan. 


(dKat^mi'^s^^X^  In  ^>oL 
a  aatnral  order  of  confenroid  algas.  oonsftst- 
^  «f  adcrosoopic  planta  found  in  fresh. 
WMklih,  and  salt  water,  and  on  moist  plants 
ad  damp  grotmd  The  frond  secretes  a 
J|«7  laiieqiiAQtIty  of  ailex,  which  is  formed 
■  each  oeU  into  three  portions,  via.,  two 
fnml]^  synmetrical  Talrea  and  the  oon- 
■Mtfflf  hoop.  The  valres  are  rerj  various 
n  fanas,  and  corered  with  beautiful  acnlp- 
^'■rtap.  so  as  to  form  exquisite  objecta  for 


the  microscope.  The  niecies  consist  of 
single  free  cells,  or  the  cells  remain  attached 
so  aa  to  form  linear,  flabelliform,  circular, 
or  geniculate  fronds,  or  in  some  cases  the 
cells  or  fmstules  are  inclosed  in  a  trans- 
parent gelatinous  sheath  or  frond.  The 
ordinary  method  of  increase  is  by  cell  divi- 
sion. Reproduction  by  conjugation  has  been 
observed  in  several  of  the  genera.  Diatonia- 
ce»  are  found  fossil,  forming  considerable 
deposits  of  tertiary  age,  as  at  Bilin,  Rich- 
mond in  the  United  States,  Ac.  Fossil 
polishing  powders,  as  tripoli  and  berg-mehl, 
are  composed  of  theuL  They  are  abundant 
in  guano. 

IMatomiO  (dl-a-tom'ik),  a.  [Or.  di  for  dw, 
twice,  and  atomot,  an  atom  (which  see).] 
In  ehem.  consisting  of  two  atoms;  as,  a 
diatomto  radicle. 

They  (alcohob)  are  divided  into  monatoraic.  itia- 
t»mie,  and  triatoouc  alcohols,  according  es  tliev  are 
built  upon  the  type  of  one,  two,  or  three  molecules  of 
water.  RodwtU. 

DUUmums  (dl-at'om-us),  a.  [Or.  din, 
through,  and  ixmy^,  a  cutting,  from  iemn5^  to 
cleave.]  In  mineral,  having  crystals  with 
one  distinct  diagonal  cleavage. 

matonic  (di-a-ton'ik),  a.  [Or.  dia,  by  or 
through,  and  (<mor.  sound.]  1.  In  wttk 
miMie,  a  term  applied  to  one  of  Uie  three 
genera  of  music,  the  other  two  being  the 
chromatic  and  the  enharmonic. —2.  In  mod- 
em  mutie,  applied  to  the  major  or  minor 
scales,  or  to  chords,  intervals,  and  melodic 
pro^fressions  belonglnff  to  one  key -scale. 
A  dtatorde  chord  is  a  chord  having  no  note 
chromatically  altered.  A  diatonic  interval 
is  an  interval  formed  by  two  notes  of  the 
diatonic  scale  unaltered  oy  accidentals.  A 
diatonic  melody  is  a  melody  composed  of 
notes  belonging  to  one  scale  only.  A  dto- 
tonie  modulation  is  a  transposition  by  which 
one  key  is  changed  into  another  closely  re- 
lated to  it,  as  O Is  to  C,  D  to  A,  and  so  on. 

DUtonloally  (dl-a-ton'ik-al-U),  adv.  In  a 
diatonic  manner. 

DlAtrlbe  (di'a-trfbX  n.  [Or.  diatribi,  a  wear- 
ing away,  a  loss  of  time— dta,  through, 
and  tribd,  to  rub.]  A  continued  discourse 
ordii^utation;  a  strain  of  invective;  abuse; 
reviling.  '  Her  continued  diatribe  against 
intellectual  people.'    M.  C.  Clarke. 

DlatrlbiBt  (di'a-trib-ist),  n.  One  who  pro- 
longs his  discourse  or  discussion;  the  author 
of  a  diatribe;  one  who  makes  diatribes. 

IMaieutio*  Diaieuctic  (dl-a-xlit'ik,  dl-a- 
zAk'tik),  a.  [Or.  diazeugnumi,  to  disioin— 
dia,  pri  V. ,  and  zeu^^numt,  to  join.  ]  Disjoin- 
ing.—DtojEfuCie  tone,  in  ancient  mugie,  a 
tone  which. like  that  from  Fto  O  in  modem 
mu8i<^  lay  between  two  tetrachords. 

Dlb  (dlb),  v.i.    In  angling,  to  dip  or  dibble. 

Dlb  (dibX  fi    A  dub;  a  ikk)].    [Scotch.] 
The  dOi  were  ibll;  the  roads  fouL  GaU. 

Dtb  (dlb),  fi  1.  A  small  bone  in  the  knee  of 
a  sheep,  uniting  the  bones  above  and  below 
the  joint     [Provincial]— 2.  pi.  A  child's 

Kme,  consisting  in  throwing  up  the  small 
nes  of  the  legs  of  sheep,  or  small  ston^, 
and  catching  them  flrston  the  pahn  and  then 
on  the  back  of  the  hand ;  In  Scotland  called 
C^i4cl:iM,andplayedwithpebblea.— 3w02.  A 
slang  name  for  money;  aa,  down  witn  the 
dibi.  '  Make  nunky  surrender  his  dibs.'  Re- 
jected Addreseee. 

Dlb.  DlT  (dib,  div).  [Hfaid.,  island.]  The 
final  element  of  manv  Hindu  place-namra; 
aa,  Serendtfr,  Ceylon;  3lald»vee;  Laccadioes. 

Dibber  (diba>«rXn.  [SeeDiBBLB.] 
A  dibble;  an  agricultural  instru- 
ment having  dibbles  or  tee^  for 
making  holea  in  the  ground. 

DlbblA  (dib'blX  n.  [Uke  dibber, 
fromd»D,aformofdi.D.]  A  point- 
ed instrument  used  in  gardening 
and  agriculture  to  make  holes  for 
planting  seeds,  bulbs,  &c 

Ubbto  (dibn)l),  v.t  pret  A  pp.    Dibble. 
dibbled;  ppr.  dibbling.    To  plant 
with  a  dibble,  or  to  make  hoW  in  for  plant- 
ing seeds,  Ac.;  to  make  holes  or  indenta- 
tions in,  as  if  with  a  dibble. 

The  clayey  soil  around  it  was  didUed  thick  at  the 
time  by  the  tiny  hoofs  of  sheep.  //.  Miller, 

DIbbto  (dil/blX  v.i.    To  dip,  as  In  angling. 

This  stone  fly,  then,  we  dape  or  dibbU  with,  as 
with  the  dralce.  /.  Walton. 

Dlbbler  (dib'bl^rX  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
makes  holes  in  the  ground  to  receive  seed; 
a  dibble. 

Dlbothrlan  (dl-both'ri-anX  n.  [Or.  prefix 
di.  and  dotArion,  a  pit]  A  member  of  a 
division  of  the  Entosoa,  including  those 
tape -worms  of  the  family  Bothriocephala 


which  have  not  more  than  two  pits  or  f  ossas 
on  the  head. 

Dibranohlata  (dl-brangk-i-&'taX  n.  pL.  [Or. 
prefix  di,  and  branchia,  gills.]  An  order  of 
cephalopoda  in  which  the  branchite  are  two 
in  number,  one  situated  on  each  aide  of  the 
body.  The  group  is  divided  into  two  tribes, 
the  decapods  and  the  octopoda 

Dtbranoniate  (dI-brang1d-atX  tk  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Dibranohlata. 

Dlbranchlate  (di-branglci&tx  a.  Having 
two  gills;  as.  the  dihranehiatt  moUusca 

DlbgUme  (dib'stdnX  n.  A  little  stone  or  bone 
which  children  use  in  a  certain  game.    See 

DiB. 

DlcadOlUt  (di-k&'shusX  a.  Talkative;  saucy. 

Dloaolty  (di-kas'l-ti),  n.  [L.  dieacitas,  raU- 
lery,  from  diea^  aioacie,  talkative,  witty, 
from  dioo,  to  say.]  Pertness.  [Rare  or 
obsolete.] 

This  gave  a  sort  of  petulant  dieactfy  to  his  re- 
partees. Graves. 

Dl0»OlOS7  (di-s6-oro-ji),  n.  [Or.  dikaioe, 
just,  analogoe,  discourse.]  In  rhet  a  figuro 
of  speech  m  which  the  orator  attempts  to 
move  the  audience  in  his  favour. 

Dloai^bonate  (dIk&rl>on-&tX  n.  in  ehem. 
a  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  carbonate 
containing  one  atom  of  carbonic  acid  witti 
two  of  the  element  with  which  it  is  com- 
pounded. 

Dlcast  (dfkastX  n.  [Or.  dikattSt,  from 
dikaz6,  to  judge,  from  diki,  justice.]  In 
Qreek  anHq.  an  officer  answering  nearly  to 
the  modem  juryman. 

Dlcastenr(dI-kas't«r-iX  n.  la  Qreek  antiq.^ 
court  of  jusUoe  in  which  dicaats  used  to  sit 

Dice  (dis).  n.  pL  of  die;  also  a  game  with 
dice.    See  Dn,  a  small  cube. 

Dice  (dIsX  v«^    To  play  with  dice. 

I  .  .  .  diced  wA  above  seven  times  a  week.  SMak. 

Dloe  (dIsX  V.t  pret  A  pp.  diced;  ppr.  dicing. 
1.  To  sew  a  kind  of  waved  pattern  near  the 
border  of  a  garment— 2.  To  weave  in  or 
ornament  with  squaro  or  diamond-shap^ 
figures. 

Dloe-bOZ  (dIslK>kBX  n.  A  box  from  which 
dice  aro  thrown  in  gaming. 

Dloe-ooal  (dlslcdlX  n.  A  species  of  coal 
easily  splitting  into  cubical  fragmenta. 

DloepbalOUB  (dl-sefal-UBX  a.  [Or.  ynfix 
di,  and  kevhale,  head.]  Having  two  neada 
on  one  body. 

Dicer  (dls'drX  n.  A  pbtyer  at  dice.  '  As 
false  as  dieere'  oaths.'    Shak. 

Dlch  (dik),  v.i  [Probably  corrupted  from 
dit,  tor  do  it]  Do  it;  may  it  do.  '  Much 
good  dicA  thy  good  heart.'  Shak.  ['It  has 
not  been  met  with  elsewhere,  nor  is  it  known 
to  be  provincial '    Karee.  ] 

DlChastaslB  (di-kas'ta-sis).  n.  [Or.,  from 
dichatfi,  to  msunite— dicAa.  in  two,  from 
diM.'\   Spontaneous  subdivision. 

DlOhastae  (dl-kast'lk),  a.  Capable  of  sub- 
dividing spontaneously.    [Rare.] 

Dlche,  t  V.  t  To  dig;  to  surround  with  a  ditch. 
Chaueer. 

Dlchlamydeoiu  (dl-kla-mid'fius),  a.  [Or. 
profix  di,  and  ehlamye,  a  garment.]  In  bot. 
having  two  coverings,  a  calyx  and  a  corolla. 

DltfhODime  (dl-ko-bfinO,  n.  [Or.  dieha, 
divided  in  two,  and  bimnoe,  a  ridge.]  A 
genus  of  extinct  quadrupeds,  occu^^g  in 
the  eocene  formaUons,  presenting  manced 
affinity  to  the  ruminants,  and  coming  be- 
tween them  and  the  Anoplotherium.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  deeply  cld!t  ridges 
of  the  upper  molars. 

DlChodon  (dllco-donX  n.  [Or.  dtcAa,  In  two 
parts,  and  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.  A  genus 
of  extinct  quadrupeds,  closely  allied  to  the 
Dichobune,  whose  remains  occur  in  the 
eocene  of  Hampshire:  so  called  from  the 
double  crescentHshaped  lines  of  enamel  on 
the  upper  surface  of  Uieir  true  molars. 

DlchOgamous  (dl-kog'a-musX  a.  In  bot  ex- 
hibiting or  charactemed  by  dichogamy. 

Dichogamy  (di-kog'a-miX  n.  [Or.  dte^,  in 
two  parts,  and  gamoe,  marriage.]  In  bot  a 
provision  in  hermaphrodite  flowers  to  pre- 
vent self-fertilization,  as  where  the  stamens 
and  pistils  within  the  same  flower  are  not 
matured  at  the  same  time. 

DlohOtomlttt  (di-kot'o-mistX  n.  One  who 
dichotomizes,  or  divides  thmgs  into  pairs. 
Bacon. 

Dlchotomlie  (dl-kot'om-IzX  v.t  [See  Dl- 
0HOTOM0U8.]  To  cut  luto  two  parts;  to 
divide  into  pairs. 

DlChOtomous  (dl-kot'om-usX  a.  [Or.  dicha, 
doubly,  by  purs,  and  temnd,  to  cut]  In 
bot.  regularly  dividing  by  pairs  from  top  to 
bottom;  as,  a  dichotomoue  stem.  A  good 
example  of  a  dichotomous  stem  is  furnished 
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by  the  miBtletoe.—Dichotomoua  corymbed, 
composed  of  corymbs,  in  which  the  pedicles 
divide  and  subdivide  by  pairs. 

DlchOtomOTLSly  (dl-kot'om-us-li),  adv.  In 
a  dichotomous  manner. 

Dichotomy  (dl-kot'om-i),  n.  IQr.dichotomia, 
a  division  mto  two  parts— dicAo,  and  temn6, 
to  cut.1  l.f  A  cutting  in  two;  divisioiL 
'  A  general  breach  or  dichotomy  with  their 
church. '  Sir  T.  Broume. — 2.  In  logic,  division 
or  distribution  of  ideas  by  pairs;  especially, 
the  division  of  a  class  into  two  suii-classes 
opposed  to  each  other  by  contradiction;  as, 
the  division  of  the  class  man  into  white 
and  not  white.— 
3.  In  cutron.  that 

Ehase  of  the  moon 
1  which  it  ap- 
pears bisected  or 
shows  only  half 
its  disk,  as  at  the 

?uadratures.  —  4. 
n  bot  a  term 
employed  to  ex- 
press a  mode  of 
branching  by  con- 
stant forking,  as 
when  the  first 
stem  or  vein  of  a 
plant  divides  into  infiorescance  of  VaUrianeUa 
two  branches,      </r;i£2Ai.  showing:  the  Dicho- 

each  branch  into     tomous  Branching. 

two  others,  and  so 

on.    This  is  seen  in  the  veins  of  fern  leaves 

and  tn  the  stems  of  lycopodiaceous  plants. 

DiohroiO  (di-ki'o'ikX  a.  Characterized  by 
dichroism;  as,  a  dichroic  crystaL 

Dichroism  (di'krd-ixm),  n.  [Or.  prefix  di, 
twice.and  e/iroa,cAroia,  the  surface  of  a  body, 
sui-face  as  the  seat  of  colour.]  In  optia,  a 
term  used  to  designate  a  property  possessed 
by  several  crystallized  bodies,  of  appearing 
under  two  distinct  colours  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  light  is  transmitted 
through  them.  Thus  the  chloride  of  palla- 
dium appears  of  a  deep  red  colour  along  the 
axis,  and  of  a  vivid  green  when  viewed  in  a 
transverse  direction.  Mica  affords  another 
example,  being  nearly  opaque  when  viewed 
in  one  dh'ection,  but  transparent  and  of  a 
different  colour  in  another. 

Diohroite  (di'krd-It).  n.    See  lOLlTE. 

DlOliroxnaiiC  (dl-kr6-maf  ik),  a.  [Or.  pre- 
fix dt,  and  eh,r6ma,  colour.  ]  Having  or  pro- 
ducing two  colours. 

IMohrOBCOpe  (dilurO-skdp),  n.  [Or.  prefix  dt, 
twice,  cAroa,  colour,  and «X:oped,  to  see.]  An 
instrument,  usually  consisting  of  an  achro- 
matized double-image  prism  of  Iceland-spar, 
fixed  in  a  brass  tube,  which  has  a  smaU  square 
hole  at  one  end  and  a  convex  lens  at  the 
other,  of  such  a  power  as  to  give  a  sharp 
image  of  the  square  hole.  Onlookingthrough 
the  instrument  the  square  hole  appears 
double,  and  this  enables  the  dichrouun  of 
crystals  to  be  tested,  since  if  a  dichroic 
crystal  is  placed  in  front  of  it  the  two 
images  will  appear  of  different  colours.  A 
dichroscope  is  frequently  combined  with  tlie 
polarizing  apparatus  of  a  microscope. 

DiohrOBOOpiO  (d!-kr6-skop'ikX  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  dichroism,  or  to  observations  with 
the  dichroscope. 

Dldng-honse  (dis'ing-housX  n.  A  house 
where  dice  is  played;  a  ganiing-houae. 

The  public  peace  cannot  be  kept  where  public 
^tWM^-AtfMirx  are  permitted.  yer,  Tayhr. 

IMidrans  (dik'enz),  interj.  [Probably  a  fan- 
ciful euphemism  for  devil;  corop.  L.O.  duker, 
duk»,  tiie  deuce.]  Devil;  deuce:  used  inter- 
iectionally.  '  I  cannot  tell  what  the  didcem 
his  name  is.'    Shak. 

Dicker  (dik'6rX  n.  [L.O.  and  Sw.  deker, 
O.  decker,  ten  hides  of  skin,  from  L.L.  daera, 
decara,  with  same  sense— L.  decern,  ten.] 
The  number  or  quantity  of  ten,  particularly 
ten  hides  or  skins;  as,  a  dicker  of  hides;  a 
dicker  of  gloves.  &c. 

Dicker  (dOc'drX  v.t.  To  barter.  *  Ready  to 
dicir«rand  toswap.'    Cooper.    [American.] 

Dickey,  Dicky  (diri),  n.  rin  first  two 
senses  probably  connected  with  D.  dekken, 
O.  decken,  A.  Sax.  theeean,  to  cover.  In  the 
fourth  sense  (perhaps  also  in  some  of  the 
others) may  be  diminutive  of  Michard;  comp. 
jack  in  jaekau.  ]  L  A  leather  apron ;  a  child's 
Dib.— 2.  A  shirt-front;  a  front  worn  over  the 
breast  in  place  of  a  shirt,  or  to  hide  a  shirt 
which  the  wearer  does  not  wish  to  be  seen.  — 
3.  The  seat  in  a  carriage  on  which  the  driver 
sits,  whether  in  front  or  not;  the  seat  at  the 
back  part  of  a  carriage  for  servants,  &c. 
Three  people  were  squeezed  into  it  besides  the 


driver,  who  sat.  o(  course,  in  his  own  particular  little 
dickey  at  the  side.  Dickens. 

On  xYm  dicky  before  is  seated  a  heap  of  greatcoats, 
with  a  straw  hat  on  the  top  of  them;  while  the  rumble 
behind  exhibits  a  male  and  female  shrouding  them- 
selves under  the  coverture  of  the  same  cloak. 

The  Keepsake,  1899. 

4.  An  ass,  male  or  female. 

DlCkBOnla  (dik-sd'nl-a).  n.  [From  James 
Diekion,  a  Scotch  botanist]  A  genus  of 
tiee-fems  with  large  much-divided  fronds, 
and  the  spores  inclosed  in  a  coriaceous  two- 
valved  indusium.  D.  antarctica  is  a  great 
ornament  in  our  greenhouses,  and  is  also 
employed  as  a  bedding  plant.  It  is  a  native 
of  Australia. 

DlcJi^-blrd  (dik1-b«rd),  n.  1.  A  pet  name 
for  a  little  bird.-  2.  A  louse. 

Dldeslum  (dl-kle'si-umX  n.  In  boL  a  small 
dry  indehiscent  pericaip,  having  the  indu- 
rated perianth  adherent  to  the  carpel,  and 
forming  part  of  the  shell,  as  in  the  marvel 
of  Peru. 

Dldlnlc,  DloUnate  (dl-klin'ik,  dilclin-fttX  a. 
[Or.  prefix  di  for  die,  twice,  and  klind,  to  in- 
cline.] In  crystal,  an  epithet  applied  to 
crystfds,  in  which  two  of  the  axes  are  ob- 
liquelv  inclined,  as  in  the  oblique  rectangu- 
lar pnsm. 

DldmOOg  (d!lclIn-uaX  a.  [Or.  prefix  di,  two- 
fold, and  klini,  a  bed.]  In  bot  a  term  ap 
plied  to  a  plant  which  has  the  stamens  in 
one  flower  and  the  pistil  in  another,  as  in 
the  oak. 

Dldlnoos  (dlldin-usX  a.  In  crystal,  same 
as  Diclinic 

DICOCOOOS  (dl-kok'usX  a.  [Or.  prefix  di,  two, 
and  kokkos,  a  berry.]  Two-grained;  con- 
sisting of  two  cohering  grains;  as,  a  dicoccous 

DlOtBlOOS  (dl-sd^usX  a.  [Or.  prefix  di,  and 
koilos,  hoUow.]  In  anat.  chsuttcterized  bv 
having  two  cavities;  amphicoelous.  Prqf. 
Owen. 

DlCOMedon  (dUcot-il-g^'don),  n.  [Or.  pre- 
fix dt.  and  kotyliddn,  a  cavity.  See  COTYLE- 
DON. ]  A  plant  whose  seeds  contain  a  pair  of 
cotyledons  or  seed-leaves,  which  are  always 
opposite  to  each  other.  Dicotyledons  form 
a  natural  class  of  plants,  deriving  their 
name  from  the  embryo.  They  are  further 
characterized  by  their  netted-veined  leaves, 
the  exogenous  structure  of  their  stems,  and 
by  having  the  parts  of  the  flower  constructed 
on  Uie  plan  of  flve.  The  class  is  divided 
into  four  sub-classes:  TludamlflorsB,  Calyci- 
flora},  Corolliflone,  and  ^lonochlamydeae 
(which  see  respectivelyX  The  class  re- 
ceives also  the  name  of  exogem,  from  their 
stems  being  formed  by  additions  to  the 
outer  parts  in  the  form  of ^  rings  or  zones. 
See  BxooENS. 

Dicotyledonous  (dlOcot-fl-^'don-usX  a.  Hav- 
ing two  lobes;  thu&  a  dicotyledonous  plant  is 
one  whose  seetis  nave  two  lobes  or  coty- 
ledons. 

DlCOtyles  (d!-kot'il-§zX  n.  [Or.  dys,  ill,  and 
kotyQ,  a  cavity.  The  proper  form  of  the 
word  is  dyeotyles,  which  form  is  used  by 
some  authorities.  ]  A  genus  of  pachyderma- 
tous mammalia,  containing  the  peccary. 
It  possesses  a  curious  glandular  organ  on 
the  back,  which  secretes  a  strongly-scented 
fluid,  which  exudes  from  an  orifice.  See 
Pec  ART. 

DlcranaoetB  (dl-kran-ii'se-^).  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  apocarpous  operculate  mosses,  branch- 
ing by  innovations,  or  with  the  tops  of  the 
fertile  branches  several  times  divided.  It 
includes  some  of  the  most  common  of  Bri- 
tish mosses,  very  varied  in  size  and  habit. 

Dicrotic  (dikrot'ikX  a.  [Or.  prefix  di, 
and  kroted,  to  make  to  rattle,  from  krotos, 
a  noise  nuide  by  striking  one  thing  against 
another.]  A  term  applied  to  the  pulse, 
where  the  artery  conveys  the  sensation  of  a 
double  pulsation. 

DlcrorllUB  (dl-krb-rl'n6).  n.  pi  Drongo- 
shrikes,  a  sub-family  of  dentirostral  birds, 
order  Passeres  and  family  AmpelidsD.  In 
general  appearance  they  resemble  crows. 
The  sub-family  includes  the  bee-eater  of 
South  Africa,  called  by  the  Hottentots 
devil-bird,  from  their  believing  It  to  be  con- 
nected with  their  sorcerers,  Dicrurtu  macro- 
cereus,  the  king  of  the  crows  of  Bengal,  D. 
eristatits  and  D.  mxmcus,  whose  notes  have 
been  compared  to  those  of  the  thrush 
and  nightingale.  The  Dicrurine  are  found 
in  India,  CEiina,  Madagascar,  and  South 
Africa. 

Dlemnui  (dl-krO'rusX  n.  A  genus  of  passer- 
ine birds  of  the  family  Ampelidas  and  sub- 
family DicrurinsD  (which  seeX 


Dicta.    See  Dictum. 

Dlctament  (dik-ta'meu),  n.  A  dictation; 
a  precept;  an  iniunction.    Lord  Falkland. 

Dlctaxnnas  (dik-tam'nusX  n.  [A  name 
adopted  from  Virgil,  from  Dicte,  a  moun- 
tain in  Crete,  where  the  plant  abounds^] 
In  bot  (a)a small  genus  of  plants  found  in 
southern  Europe,  AsiaBiinor,  Ac.,uaJL  order 
RutacesB.  D.  Fraxinella  and  2>.  eUbus  are 
both  cultivated  in  gardens  for  their  trmr- 
grant  leaves.  See  Fkaxinella.  (b)  The 
dittany  of  Crete.    See  Dittakt. 

Dictate  (dik'tat),  v.t  pre!  &  pp.  dictated; 
ppr.  dietatii^.  [L.  dido,  dietatum,  a  freq. 
of  dico,  dietimL  to  say.]  1.  To  tell  with 
authority;  to  deliver,  as  an  order,  com- 
mand, or  direction;  as,  what  Ood  has  dic- 
tated, it  is  our  duty  to  believe.— 2.  To  order 
or  iustruct  what  is  to  be  said  or  written;  to 
utter,  so  that  another  may  write  out;  as,  a 
general  dictates  orders  to  his  troopa;  a  mer- 
chant dictates  letters  to  his  derk.  '  The  taiind 
which  dictaUd  the  Hiad.'  Wayland.—^  To 
su^^est;  to  admonish;  to  direct  by  impulse 
on^e  mind;  to  instisate;  thus  we  say,  the 
Spirit  of  Ood  dictated  the  messages  of  the 
prophets  to  Israel;  conscience  often  dictates 
to  men  the  rules  by  which  they  are  to 
govern  their  conduct 

Reason  will  dictate  unto  me  what  is  for  my  good 
and  benefit.  State  Trials. 

Stn.  To  suggest,  prescribe,  command,  en- 
Join,  point  out,  admonish. 
Dictate  (dik'tatX  n.  L  An  ^rder  delivered; 
a  command.  '  Those  who  servilely  confine 
themselves  to  the  dictates  of  others.'  Lod:e. 
2.  A  rule,  maxim,  or  precept,  delivered  with 
authority. 

I  credit  what  the  Grecian  dictates  say.      Prior. 

8.  Suggestion;  rule  or  direction  suggested 
to  the  mind;  as,  the  dictates  of  reason  or 
conscience. —Syn.  Command,  injunction, 
suggestion,  maxim,  precept,  admonition. 
Dictation  (dik-ta'shonX  n.  The  act  of  dic- 
tating or  directing;  the  act  or  practice  of 
prescribing;  as,  you  will  write  the  following 
passage  to  my  dictation. 

Before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  frreat  miU* 
tary  establishments  were  indispensable  to  the  dignity 
and  even  to  the  safety  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
monarchies.  If  either  of  these  two  powers  had  di»- 
armed,  it  would  soon  have  been  compelled  to  sabrait 
to  the  dictation  of  the  other.  Macautay. 

Dictator  (dik'ta-tdrX  n.  [L.]  1.  In  ancient 
Rome,  a  magistrate  created  in  times  of  exi- 
gence and  distress,  and  invested  with  nnli- 
mited  power.  His  term  of  office  was  six 
months.  — 2.  One  invested  with  absolute 
authoritv.— 3.  One  whose  credit  or  authority 
enables  him  to  direct  the  conduct  or  opinion 
of  others.    'The  great  dictator  of  fashions.' 

Dl^torlal  (dik-ta-td'ri-alX  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing  to  a  dictator;  absolute;  unlimited;  un- 
controllable. '  Military  powers  quite  dic- 
tatorial.' W.  Irving.— ±  Imperious;  dog- 
matical; overbearing.  'The  disagreeable 
effect  that  accompanies  a  tone  inclined  to 
be  dicta  torial. '    Dieraeli. 

DlCtatorlally  (dik-U-ti^ri-al-UX  adv.  In  an 
imperious,  dogmatical  manner. 

Dictatorial!  t  (dik-ta-t6'ri-anX  a.  In  the 
manner  of  a  dictator;  arbitrary;  dictatorial 
'Dietatorian  power.'    Sir  M.  Bale. 

DlCtatordllp  (dik'tit-ftr-shipX  n.  L  The 
otlice  of  a  dictator;  the  term  of  a  dictator's 
otlice.—i.  Authority;  Imperiousness;  dog- 
matism. '  That  perpetual  dicUUorship  which 
is  exercised  by  Lucretius.'    Drvden. 

Dlctatory(dik'ta-to-riXa.  Overbearing;  dog- 
maticaL 

Our  English,  the  language  of  men  ever  famous  and 
foremost  in  the  achievements  of  liberty,  will  not 
easily  find  servile  letters  enow  to  speU  such  a  dicta- 
tory  presumption  Englished.  Mitten, 

Dlctatress,  Dlctatrlx  (dik-ti'tres,  dik-ti'- 
triksX  n.  A  female  dictator;  a  female  who 
commands  authoritatively  and  irrespon- 
sibly. 

Dlctatnre  (dik'ta-t&rX  n.  The  office  of  a 
dictator;  dictatorship;  absolute  authority. 
Bacon. 

Diction  (dik'shonX  n.  [L.  dittio,  from  dico, 
to  speak.]  Expression  of  ideas  by  words; 
style;  manner  of  expression;  choice  or  selec- 
tion of  words. 

The  miserable  failure  of  Dryden  in  bb  attempt  to 
translate  into  his  own  diction  some  parts  of  Paradue 
Lost.  Uacautay. 

—Diction,  Phraseology,  Style.  Diction  reten 
chiefly  to  the  language  adopted,  the  words 
used,  in  any  piece  of  composition ;  vhraes- 
ology  refers  more  to  the  manner  of  framing 
the  phrases,  clauses,  and  sentences ;  style 
includes  both,  referring  to  the  thoughts  as 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  f§ll;       mi,  met,  b6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abtine;     y,  8c  tey. 


OICnONARIAM 
u  mini*  In  which  tl 


WcttOMly  lOlk'ihoii  •-ril  n.    (Fr.  ditttrm- 

fio,  «t4jlng.  nwuriL]  1.  A  book  conUlniiig 
the  wnrib  of  ■  Uiwiuge  niTuigBd  in  ilphi- 
hMlckl  onler.  with  uplumUoai  or  dEtlnl- 

alnlu;:  >  word-book.  In  (ddltlon  to  de- 
■olllmu.  Uu  \Mt^w  dJcUuurln  give  the 
M>malos7.  ^DiinriiUon.  uiil  Sufemit 
F  worJi,  and  occasion- 


I  DUwiU««ll7  (dl-dik'Uk-al-U), 
(UdKlic  Duaner:  Id  alomi  to  I 
DUmotlei  (dl  dik'tiktX  n.  The  R 


iKtorb™ 
Butdt  trrti 


rich«d  ».._ 


!•  UTUsnl  ilphabeticallj'^  u,  k  blogn- 
waaani.    See  nnd«r  VocABKLiHr. 

T  (dik-ihon-triX  a.     Of  or  pet- 

conUlnnl  in,  or  rlriia  br  ■  dlc- 
dlcUooirle*      'The  iittianaru 

MCdlk'U).   (LI 


I.  Id 


nKdlk'tira 


IMdMtyl,  DLdmotTle  (dt-dak'tll),  a.  (Or. 
preBi  di,  uid  dakijilai,  the  Diiger.]  Hivlne 
two  toem  or  two  flimen 

~  Dld«Ot^(d[.diLk'tllXn.  A 


Uw  (cnenl  eh«ncler  ^  u 


to  prodace.  ]   to  bat. 


noDOco^lediHUHu  pliuiti.  with 
l«n^  iBtonedlate  bctwMD  th 
lytedotu  md  dtootrledou     Thi 


KU 


na(«n*  ftlef  mndlitliunilglicd. 

niHd.  Id  plKi  of  puiII«l-Teln. _ 

wbicb  BmllT  dKudnilats  with  lti«  M 

"" — a,  mi  Bmlliiceieor 


It  tmportuit  nMonl 


.      .  k.  ud  pAylton.  m  led.  I    A 

pfDTMoB*]  (•diB  htlended  to  Include  mil 
("•nil  dkotjIedaDaiu  lesiei.  the  aOlDlllca  ol 
whirh  an  Dot  known 

UetyattmiAik-a-6-U-fi.n.iil  Aaonlerof 
»lt«.  m^b  dvk  Heda,  (UparflcUl  iporei  or 
rjwtM.  u  I  Billed  Id  vpote  or  Ibiet.  fronds  (Ut 
or  thread-like,  and  occaiioully  brancbed 

OIITIWdOB  (d[-d'a«-doa),  n.  [Or  di  for  dii. 
two.  AyvH,  a  doK,  and  cdtmr,  odartiat,  tooth.  1 
A  foHD  iRniia  ai  wUlnali  oceuiTlDg  Id  South 
Urica.  and  aappoeed  to  tv  ol  trftialc  u*. 
EonMiiIng  Id  alnieliin  the  characton  of  the 
Until,  crocodile,  ai>d  lortoiie.  Their  Dioit 
pnointnt  fMtan  li  the  powtwion  ot  two 
la>m  Inaki  like  thoae  of  the  wainu,  pro- 
lBbl)f  ORd  ai  weapon*  ol  defence,  wbnicg 


DIerBOdtmUA  (dl-al'ito-don"ahl-aJ 


Lilt  Sea 


.  .  M  ifaDple  mb.  and  thenfoi 

TUa  li  pcilMtpa  the  oldeat  mode  of  Indlcat- 
liWpai*(tlnie:ooDip  L/oSo, /</<Uf,' oino. 
(*cia<.  Or  tfpti.  Utuftia;  grapM,  gtjrafiia. 
ID  the  TentoDlc  toa^nn  past  time  cao»  to 
be  iDdlcalvd  Dot  br  reduplicating  the  et«n 
bat  b;  aflilnc  diil  to  It.  t.p.  Oath.  laOo- 
Ml-iimaalTe(BDolnlHid-»e,Eam>-<tfd-wi<, 
taiaa  dtd-wa  Thla  aniUiarj  iful  hai  now 
bnraaWaiBBtedtatd.  Itltuotevorthythat 
IB  later  togUab  did  comea  to  be  inln  uaed 
MM  aoiiUarj,  but  this  thne  before Iheierb. 

DMutt^  DUuUoal  (dldak'tik,  dl-dak-- 
tlk-alV  ■  fGr.  ditbatikiM,  from  diUaU,  to 
laarti )  Ad^tted  to  teach:  prereptJTe;con- 
Udnhw  doetrinea,  pnoepta.  prlndplea.  or 
niea.  lataDded  lolnitract  'The  flneat  di- 
dwMc  poem  In  tor  lanyaag*.'    llaauJav. 

mfceOc  (Jl-darUk). 


Dldknnr  (dld'ap-«r),  n.  [For  Metdapptr 
(Shai).trom  dive,  tnd  dap  ^  dip.  Set  bia- 
cuici.]  The  dab-Dblck  {F-^iapt  minor); 
the  Utile  grebe,  which  d]v«  Into  the  water 

DldftMaUr,  DlduatUe  (di-dayka-ier,  di- 
daa-kal'lk),  a.  (Sr.  didaikatikat,  from  ii- 
OatU.  to  teaeta.  ]  DIdactIt:;  preceptive; 
gj ring  precepts.    [Kare.] 

mUdBT  (dld'deiX  T  >.  (Seme  word  as  duMk, 
to  decelTB,  orlglnallr  pnibAliljr  to  deceive 
bji  npld  moTements  of  ilelRlit  of  band;  akin 
to  Pmv.  B.  dailder,  dodder,  to  ihake  or 
tremble;  O.  lUIim,  to  tremble;  £.  Utter, 
and  pethaps  tUUr.   Bee  Wedgwood's  eijiU- 

M  with  cold.    Sluncood.    [Proyinclal.l 


t  to  deceive  when  performing  Juggtln 
hcka.     ir<d0uaiid.]    To  cLent.    |8lang.{ 


DUalpbla  (dl-del'B-a),  n.  p<.  [Se«  Didei,- 
PBis]  Oneof thethreeiub-claasesotMam- 
malla  (the  other  two  belnc  Omlthodelpbla 
and  MonodelphlaX  foundeJon  the  nature  of 
the  female  reproductWe  oraans  The  Dldel- 
phla  are  chanclerifed  by  the  fact  that  the 
uterine  dilalatlona  ot  tbe  ovlducti  continue 
distinct  thiDugliout  life,  openhig  Into  two 
distinct  Tagtnce,  which  in  turn  open  Into  a 
DTOgeDltsl  canal,  dlitlnct  from  the  rectum, 
though  embraced  by  the  unie  sphincter 
muscle.  The  young  ot  this  tub-claja  an 
boni  Imperfeil,  or,  u  it  were,  prematurely, 

till  perfect  It  contalui  but  one  order,  the 
Uwaupialla,  repreienled  by  such  anlmala 
■*  the  kannnws,  wombats,  Ac.,  of  Aus- 
tnlia.  and  the  qpoaiunii  of  America. 

Sldelphlui,  IHdSlIihlcCdl-ilal'D-an,  dl-del'- 
flki  a.    Fertahiing  to  the  group  DIdelplila. 

Diaitphld  (dl-del^dx  n.  A  member  of  the 
sroup  Dldelphla. 

atUi^lSa  (dl^erfld),  a.    Sana  as  Dtdtt- 

na^tMrn  (dl-derfl-d«).  A  K  A  famllT  of 
mamptal  mammals,  of  which  the  genua 
Didelphya  la  the  lypa. 

DUalpbye  (dl-del'dk),  a.     Hane  as  Didel- 


opouiuiis  of  Ouiana  w 


entary  condition.      The 


iMdiniit  pret  pL  from  do 
Dldldn  (dl'dl-df),  n  pL 
which  the  genus  Dldu 


Chaveer. 
illy  ul  blr<li  0 


■MtnTTfia  inciuding  t^e  oposauma  of  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Amerlii     The  Virginian 


in  Opswmi  IDiU^tji'  rltzimiiil. 


idu>  ii  the  tjipe. 

Didlns  (dl'dlp),  a.    Fertalulng  to  the  family 

Didlde. 
Didodecabednd  (dl-da'de-ka-he-dral).  n. 

(Or.  prefli  di,  and  E  dattaaliedral  ]     In 

eruilal,  having  the  form  ot  a  dodecahedTBl 

priem  with  heiabedral  eummita 
Cidruihlit,  DUruhnu,  (dranun,  dl-dnk'- 

ma),n.[Gr]    A  piece  of  money,  the  fourth 

SUM  (dldstx    Tbe  second  pera  ol  the  prat. 

I  (di-dtts'ment),  ii.    Dlvlalon; 

ll-duk'sho^nX  n.    [L  didueUa- 
nplylng  separation,  and  duto. 


DiducrUon 

di  for  du, 

to  drawl „ 

SldnctiTaly  (di-duk'tlT-U),  adu.    By  dlduc- 
tion  or  separation.    Sir  T.  Bromti. 
Dldns  (dl'doi).  n.  The  generic  name  for  the 

Dldym,  Dldymlum  (di'dim,  dl-dl'ml-um), 
n.  (Or.  didynuv,  double,  twofold,  Iwln.l 
Bym.  DL  A  rare  meUI  discovered  by 
Moaander  In  IBM  In  the  oilde  of  cerium, 

Iwln-hrotber  of  lanlhanluni,  which  was' pre. 

pounds  those  of  dldj 


>te  of  dldyml 
and  from  which  they  are  aepar 
great  difficulty.     Dldvmlum  ue' 
tree,  nor  even  ae  a  free  salt,  b 


aeparated  with 

salt,  but  kiwaya 

— . d  lanlhanlum. 

I>ldTIIK«Tap«lu(dl'di-nia-gTap'«ut).n.  |0r. 
didymiM.  double,  and  gTaptiu.  a  short  form 
Intendeil  to  mean  graptollte  J  A  genua  of 
OrsptoUtidie,  in  which  the  cclli  are  placed 

spring  from  a  common  point. 
Dfdynioni  (dl'dl-mus),  a.     IQr.   didymm. 
double.]   in  t>ot.  twin,  growing  double,  ae 
the  trolti  ot  umbellitemua  planta,  the  an- 

I>t<l;ilUIl(dl'dl-nam),  n  [Or.  prefli  di,  and 
difua mil,  power,  .'iee  SlDTKAHIl-]   laiat 
a  plant  of  four  atsmena,  dliposed  In  two 
pain,  one  being  shorter  than  the  other. 
.Til.. 1.  .J, ,,,  . — ,  -'  -  pi   (Or.  iKior 


dii,  twice,  and  dtinanuf,  power,  from  the 
two  larger  stanene  appearing  to  domineer 
oier  the  shorter.)  Tbe  fourteenth  claaa  In 
the  Lhmiean  system  ol  planta  The  planta 
have  four  ataraena,  of  whleb  two  are  longer 
than  the  other  two.  It  la  divided  Into  two 
orders— Oymnoapermta,  having  the  trull 
compoaed  ol  tlugte-saeded  achenes,  whli:h 
Linnieua  mlatook  tor  naked  leeda,  and 
Ahglospennls,  with  many  seeds  Inclosed  In 
~~.  obvious  seed-veaieL 


Dldyiuunong  (dl-dlo'am-uaX  a.     In  tol. 

Die  (dl),  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  ditd;  tnir.  dyiiv. 
[The  verb  du  does  not  appear  In  ibe  A.  Bai. 
Tbe  eartint  K.  forms  are  auch  aa  dtut. 
degtien.  ftc ;  closely  allied  to  UieO.  FrlB.  d^. 
deya.  Icel.de^.dfuM.  Dan.diM.todle.  The 
A.  Sax. ,  however,  has  dadd,  dead,  a  kind  ol 


DIE 
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DIFFERENCX 


participlAl  form  m  well  m  dedth^  death, 
both  from  this  stem.]    1.  To  cease  to  live ; 
to  expire;  to  decease;  to  perish;  to  suffer 
death;  to  lose  life. 
AU  the  first  born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shaU  die. 

'  Whom  the  gods  love  ttit  young/  was  said  of  yore. 

Byron. 

This  word  is  followed  hjqf  or  by  to  express 
the  immediate  cause  of  death;  bj  /or,  to 
express  the  object  or  occasion;  m,  to  die  qf 
smaU^pox;  to  die  by  riolenoe. 

Christ  dttd  for  the  ungodly.       Rom.  t.  6. 

Christ  dud  for  our  sins.  x  Cor.  zv.  3. 

2.  To  come  to  au  end;  to  cease;  to  be  lost; 

to  perish  or  come  to  nothing.  '  Letting  the 

secret  die  within  his  own  breast'  Spectator. 

The  year  is  dyifijr  in  the  night; 

Ring  out.  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die.    Tetmystn, 

By  labour  and  intent  study  (which  I  take  to  be  my 
portion  in  this  life).  Joined  with  the  strong  propensity 
of  nature^  I  might  perhaps  leave  something  so  written 
to  after  tmies.  as  Utey  sliould  not  willingly  let  it  die. 

MiUoH. 
a  To  sink;  to  faint 

His  heart  ditd  within  him,  and  he  became  as  a 
stone.  I  Sam.  xxr.  37. 

4.  To  languish  with  pleasure  or  tenderness: 
followed  oy  avtay. 
To  sounds  of  heavenly  harp  she  dies  away.    P^pt, 

6.  To  languish  with  affection. 

The  young  men  acknowledged  that  they  died  for 
Rebecca.  TatUr. 

6.  To  become  gradually  less  distinct  or  per- 
ceptible to  the  senses:  to  become  less  and 
less:  to  vanish  from  the  sight  or  disi^pear 
gradually;  to  cease  gradually:  generally 
followed  by  aioay;  as,  the  sound  died,  or 
died  aufay,  in  the  distance;  I  watched  his 
figure  dying,  or  dying  avfay,  in  the  distance. 

The  living  airs  of  middle  night 

Died  round  the  bulbul  as  he  sung.     Tennysim. 

The  curious  zigzag  with  which  its  triangles  die 
ttmay  against  the  sides  of  the  arch,  exactly  as  waves 
breuc  upon  the  sand,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  fea- 
tures  ofthe  structure.  RusJtitt, 

7.  To  lose  vegetable  life;  to  wither;  to  per- 
ish, as  plants  or  seeds;  as,  the  plant  died 
for  want  of  water;  some  plants  die  annu- 
ally.—8.  To  become  vapid  or  spiritless,  as 
liquors.— 9.  In  theoL  to  suffer  divine  wrath 
and  punishment  in  the  future  world.— 

10.  To  become  indifferent  to.  or  to  cease  to 
be  under  the  power  of ;  as,  to  die  to  sin.- 

11.  To  endure  great  danger  and  distresa 
'  I  die  daily.'  1  Cor.  xv.  8L— 7o  die  out,  to 
become  extinct  gradually. 

The  system  of  bribery  did  not  long  survive  the 
ministry  of  Lord  North.  It  may  not  have  nhoWy  died 
cut:  and  has  probably  since  been  resorted  to  on  rare 
and  exceptional  occasions.  T.  Erskime  May. 

Die  (dlX  n.  (O.Fr.  del,  Fr.  d<«,  Pr.  dat.  It 
dado,  deriv^  by  some  from  L.  datum, 
something  given,  hence  what  is  thrown  or 
laid  on  the  table;  by  others  from  kt.daddon, 
a  game  of  dice.]  1.  A  small  cube  marlced  on 
its  faces  with  numbers  from  one  to  six, 
used  in  gaming  by  being  thrown  from  a  box. 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast. 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.    Shak. 

2.  Any  cubic  body;  a  flat  tablet  'Words 
.  .  .  pasted  upon  little  flat  tablets  or  dice.* 
IFafte.— S.t  Hazard;  chance.  'Such  is  the 
die  of  war.'  Spenser. — 4.  In  areh.  the  cubi- 
cal part  of  a  pedestal  between  its  base  and 
cormce. — 6.  A  stamp  used  in  coining  money, 
in  foundries.  &c 

Sighing  that  Nature  formed  but  one  such  man 
And  tm>ke  the  die— in  moulding  Sheridan.    Pyrtm. 

6.  One  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  hardened 
steel  forming  together  a  female  screw  for 
cuttinff  the  threads  of  screws.  In  being 
used  they  are  fitted  into  a  groove,  in  a  con- 
trivance called  a  die-stock.  [In  the  first  and 
second  senses  the  plural  is  diee;  the  third 
sense  hardly  admits  of  a  plural;  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  senses  the  plural  is 
regular.  die«.] 

Diet  (dl),  vX    To  dye;  to  tinge.    Chaucer. 

Dtob  (di'eb).  n.  A  wild  species  of  dog  found 
in  North  Aifrica  (Came  anth%u\ 

Diedan  (dl-^shi-an),  n.    See  Dkbciak . 

IMdClOlll  (dl-^shus).  a.    Same  as  THaeHtme. 

Dtodral  (dI-«'dnU).  a.  [See  Dihedral.] 
Having  two  sides;  dlhedraL 

Dlefllnibaobla  (dSf-en-bak'i-aX  n.  [After 
M.  S.  DiefenbmA,  a  Oerman  natnnlist] 
A  genus  of  South  American  and  West  Indian 
plants,  nat  order  AraceSD,  having  large  fleshy 
stems  2  to  8  feet  long,  partly  lying  on  the 
ground  and  partly  enict  D.  eeguina  has 
been  called  dumb  cane,  because,  from  its 
extreme  acridity,  the  mouth  of  any  one  who 
bites  it  swells  so  as  to  render  spe^h  impoa- 


sibla  It  is  said  that  West  Indian  planters 
used  to  punish  refractory  slaves  by  causing 
them  to  chew  it 

DiegeslB  (dl-e-jd'sis),  n.  [Gr.,  from  diigeo- 
mai,  to  relate,  tell,  recount,  declare.]  A 
narrative  or  history:  a  recital  or  relation. 

Dleleotrle (dI§-lek'trikX  n.  [Gr.  prefix dia 
and  K  electric.]  In  elect  any  medium 
through  or  across  which  static  induction 
takes  place. 

Dier,  n.    Same  as  Dyer.  

IMeretlB  (dl-e're-sisX  n.    See  Dlbrbsibl 

IMervUla  (di-6r-vUaa),  n.  [From  M.  Dier- 
vilU,  who  sent  it  from  Canada  to  Tounie- 
fortl  A  genus  of  caprifoliaceous  plants 
consistli^  of  erect  shrubs  from  North  Ame- 
rica, China,  and  Japan.  They  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  honeysuckle,  but  have  a  fnn- 
nel-i^aped  three-cleft  corolla,  and  a  two- 
oeUed  capsule.  Some  of  the  species  are 
called  Weigelia  in  the  gardens.  The  best 
known  species  is  D.  canadenaiM,  a  hardy 
shrub  with  yellow  flowers  which  appear 
early  in  summer. 

Dld-lixiker  (di'singk-6r),  n.  An  engraver  of 
dies  for  stamping  or  embossing. 

Die-stnklBg  (dVsingk-ing).  n.  The  process 
of  engraving  dies  for  stamping  coin,  me- 
dals, wc 

Dies  ma  (dfez  rr«X  [L. ,  Ut  day  of  wrath.  ] 
The  name  of  a  famous  medisoval  hynm  on 
the  last  judgment,  probably  composed  by 
Thomas  of  Celano  in  the  thirteenth  oen- 
toiy,  beginning— 

Dies  ira,  dies  ilia, 
Sohret  saeclum  in  favilla. 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

DleslB  (dl-d'sisX  fi    rOr.  dieeie.  a  division.] 

1.  In pnntimf. the  marie  t.  Called  also  DotcMe- 
dagger.—2.  In  mueio,  the  division  of  a  tone 
less  than  a  semitone;  or  an  interval  consist- 
ing of  a  less  or  imperfect  semitone. 

Dies  non  (dfez  non).  [L.]  In  law.  a  day 
on  which  courts  are  not  held,  as  the  Sab- 
bath, drc. ;  a  blank  day. 

Die-gtock  (di'stokX  n.  The  contrivance  by 
which  the  dies  lued  in  screw-cutting  are 
held.    It  is  of  various  forms. 

Diet  (dl'et),  n.  (Gr.  dtdita,  (1)  a  wav  of  Uv- 
ing;  (2)  a  prescribed  manner  of  life,  diet; 
(3)  a  uwellmg,  abode.]  1.  Food  or  victuals; 
as,  milk  is  a  wholesome  diet;  flesh  is  a 
nourishing  diet 

Good  broth  with  good  keeping  do  much  now  and 

then; 
Good  diet  wida  wisdom  best  comforteth  men. 

T'usser. 

2.  Course  of  food  regulated  by  a  physician 
or  by  medical  rules;  food  prescribed  for  the 

erevention  or  cure  of  disease,  and  limited 
1  kind  and  Quantity;  as,  I  adhered  strictly 
to  the  prescribed  diet 

I  commend  rather  some  diet  for  certain  seasons 
than  frequent  use  of  physic  Bacon. 

8.  Allowance  of  provision. 

For  his  diet  there  was  a  continual  diet  given  him 
of  the  king  of  Babylon.  Jer.  lii.  34. 

Diet  (dl'etX  V.  t  1.  To  feed;  to  board;  to  fur- 
nish provisions  for;  as,  the  master  diete  his 
apprentice.— 2.  To  prescribe  food  for;  to 
r^ulate  the  food  or  regimen  of. 

We  have  eUeted  a  healthy  body  into  a  coosnmptioa 
by  plying  it  with  physick  instead  of  food.      Swift. 

We  shall  not  then  have  his  company  to-night  f 
Not  till  after  midnight,  for  he  is  dieted  to  ms  hour. 

Shak. 

Diet  (di'etX  v.i.  1.  To  eat  according  to  rules 
prescribed;  as,  to  diet  for  the  removal  of 
disease.— 2.  To  eat;  to  feed. 


Inbred' 
That  diets  on  the  brave  in  battle  fsllen.    Cowfer. 

Diet  (dret),  n.  [Fr.  ditU;  L.L.  dieta,  the 
space  ot  a  day,  from  L.  diee,  a  day.  Comp. 
G.  tag,  in  the  words  ReichstM  and  G.  Swiss 
7Vii7-satzung,  and  dag  in  D.  Ry  Ksd<M— adiet  ] 
A  meeting,  as  of  dignitaries  or  delegates, 
holden  from  day  to  day  for  legislative,  poli- 
tical, ecclesiastical,  or  municipal  purposes; 
meeting;  session;  specifically.  Uie  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  assembliei  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  Austria,  Ac. ;  as,  the  diete  of 
Worms  (1406  and  1521);  the  diet  of  Spires 
ataS),  at  Augsburg  (1&80);  the  dieU  of  the 
Swiss  cantons,  Ac— Diet  o^  compearance, 
in  Scots  taw,  the  day  to  which  a  party  in  a 
civil  or  criminal  procen  is  cited  to  appear 
in  court 

Dietary  (di'et-a-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  diet  or 
the  rules  of  diet 

IMetaiT  (dt'et-a-ri),  n.  A  system  or  course 
of  diet;  rule  of  diet;  allowance  of  food,  es- 
pecially that  for  the  inmates  of  a  prison, 
pooriiouse,  and  the  like. 

Lord  Henry  woukl  not  listea  to  statitki.  dietmry 


tables,  commissioners*  rules,  sub<ommisaioaers*  re- 
ports. DisratiL 

Diet-1iread(dl'et-bred),«k  Bread  medloatad 
or  rranilated  by  a  physician. 

Diet-drillk  (m'et-dringk),  n.  Medicated 
liquor;  drink  prepared  with  medicinal 
ingredients. 

Dimr  (dl'et-^r),  n.  One  who  diets;  one  who 
prescribes  rules  for  eating:  one  who  pre- 
pares food  by  rules.    'Sauced  our  brotha, 
as  Juno  had  oeen  sick,  and  he  her  dieter. 
Shak. 

Dietette.  Dietetloal  (dl-et-ef  ik,  dl-et-etlk- 
al),  a.  [Gr.  diaititikos,  pertaininor  to  diet» 
See  Diet,  food.]  Pertauiing  to  diet,  or  to 
the  rules  for  regulating  the  Kind  and  quan- 
tity of  food  to  be  eaten. 

Dletetloally  (dl-et^tlk-al-U),  adv.  In  a 
dietetical  manner. 

DietetiOt  (di-et-etlks),  n.  That  department 
of  medicine  which  relates  to  the  regulation 
of  diet 

Dietetist  (dl-et-et'i8t\  n.  A  physician  who 
treats  or  prescribes  dietetics. 

Dletine (tU'et-inX  n.  [Fr.  difHne]  A  sub- 
ordinate or  local  assembly:  a  diet  of  inferior 
rank;  a  cantonal  convention. 

Dietist»  Dietitian  (dl'et^ist,  dl-et-I'shanX 
n.    One  skilled  in  diet;  a  dietetist 

Diff)Ulie,t  n.  [Fr.]  Bad  reputation.  Chau- 
cer. 

Diflk]TeationCdIf-fa'r«-&''shon),ti.  [L.  d<A 
/anvatto— prefix  d\f,  die,  and  /arreum,  a 
spelt  cake,  from /ar,  a  sort  of  {pain,  spelt] 
The  parting  of  a  cake  made  of  spelt:  a  cere- 
mony among  the  Romans  at  the  divorce  of 
man  and  wife. 

DUnur (differ),  v.i.  [L.  difero-mfixdif,  dit, 
and/ero,  to  bear  or  move  ajpan.  See  Bbajl ] 

1.  To  be  unlike,  dissimilar,  distinct,  or 
various,  in  nature,  condition,  form,  or  ouall- 
ties;  as,  men  d^er  from  brutes;  a  statue 
difers  from  a  picture;  wisdom  digen  from 
folly. 

One  star  d(fferethfrom  another  star  in  glory. 

t  Cor.  sv.  4>. 

2.  To  disagree;  not  to  accord;  to  be  of  a 

contrary  opinion. 

If  the  honourable  gentleman  dij^rs  with  me  on 
that  subject.  I  d(/firr  as  heartily  wt/M  him.  CoMnittf. 

8.  To  contend;  to  be  at  variance;  to  strive 
or  debate  in  words;  to  dispute;  to  quaireL 
Well  never  di/fer  with  a  crowded  piL       Remt. 

[In  the  second  sense  difer  is  followed  by 
with  or  from;  in  the  first  sense  almost 
always  bv /rom.  ]—Syn.  To  vary,  disagree, 
dissent,  dispute,  contend,  qnarret  wran^e. 

DiiTer  (differ),  v.  t   To  cause  to  be  different 
or  various.    [Rare.] 
Something  tis  that  differs  me  and  thee.    Cftolty, 

DUflur  (differ),  n.    Difference.    [Scotch.] 

Ye  see  your  state  wi'  theirs  compared. 

And  shudder  at  die  niffer. 
But  cast  a  moment's  fair  regard. 

What  mak's  the  mighty  ^ffkr.  Bums. 

Dilltoenoe  (dif  f^r-ensX  n.  l.  The  state  of 
being  different,  discordant,  or  unlike;  dis- 
asreement;  want  of  sameness;  variation; 
dissimilarity ;  change;  as.  there  is  a  difer- 
ence  in  nature  between  animals  and  plants; 
a  difference  in  degrees  of  heat  or  of  ligfat 
She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 


When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grate,  and  oh  I 


The  differenee  to  me. 


Wordswr^ 


2.  The  quality  which  distinguishes  one 
thing  from  another ;  the  opponte  of  resem- 
blance; as,  on  difference  and  its  opposite,  ra- 
semblsAce,  scientific  classification  dependa 
8.  Dispute;  debate;  contention;  quarrel: 
controversy. 

What  was  the  diffirtneei    It  was  a  contention  In 
public  SMak. 

4.  The  point  in  dispute;  ground  of  contro- 
versy. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  dijffltrenes 

That  holds  the  present  questiou  in  the  court?  Skmk. 


6.  Evidences  or  marks  of  distinction.    'The 

Da- 
discri- 


marks  and  differences  of  sovereignty.' 
vies.—%.  The  act  of  distinguishing;  d 
mination. 

To  make  a  difference  between  the  clean  and  the 
unclean.  Lev.  xL  4T« 

7.  The  remainder  of  a  sum  or  Quantity  after 
a  lesser  sum  or  quantity  is  suotracted;  the 
quantity  by  which  one  quantity  differs  ttoim 
another. — a  In  logic,  the  same  as  Differentia. 
9.  In  her.  a  certain  ILzure  added  to  a  coat 
of  arms,  serving  to  distinguish  one  family 
flrom  another,  or  to  show  how  distant  a 
younger  tosjach  is  from  the  elder  or  princi- 
pal branch.— Stn.  Distinction,  dissimilarity, 
contrariety,  dissimilitude,  variation,  diver- 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  ffU;       m«,  met,  hto;       idne,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tabe,  tub,  bull;       ofl,  pound;       U,  Sc  abtiae;     f.  8c  fer 
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titf,  Tariotjr,  diusraemcoi,  Tarianoe,  con- 
ooatentloii,  dlnmt«.  controrertjr,  de- 


qvarrftL  wmisie,  strife. 
nM  (diff 


'fir-«iMX  v.t  pre!  and  pp. 
pnr.  dif^rtneing.    To  cause  a 
or  dlatiiioikm  tn;  to  distingalah; 
to  (UacrliniiyUc. 


AconifMes.  coQoqttiat  bni^uap  b 
B  dwanccyct  tocBCthlnif  orlt  is 
to  rcstder  Um  dialopM  prot>ablc:  in  lla»- 
tlM  ttyte  H  ^ijflwiMvrf.  Dut  d^j^trtmad  In  the 
li  digree  pottibk.  CnMB  Animated  coaversa- 
by  Ufte  vcao  M  pootrjr.  C^Uritig*. 


fdlfr«r-«ntX  a.    t  Distinct;  sepa- 

nt*;  not  Um  same;  as»  we  belong  to  diger- 
*ui  dmrchea  or  nationa  —1  Yarioos  or  con- 
tcuy;  of  Tarions  or  contrarr  natores,  forms, 
or  qoAlitlea;  unlike:  dissimilar;  as,  diferttU 
kinds  of  food  or  drink;  dUf^rtnt  states  of 
health ;  d^f^rtnt  shapes ;  different  degrees 
of  exoellaiiceL 

Udif.fteen'shl-aXa  Inlo^.the 
ktlc  attribute  of  a  species,  or  that 
hf  which  It   is  distinguished  from  other 
''  the  same  genus;  specific  difference. 


tenn  can  be  aflirmcd  of  Mvcfal  things, 
w  cither  ihctr  whole  essence,  ^Hiich  it 
caOed  tlM  species :  or  a  part  of  their  essence  (vix.. 
atthcr  fbe  material  part,  which  is  called  the  /vmmt. 
or  a«  f anii*l  and  distinguishing  part,  which  is  called 
'  ^  1.  or.  In  coouDon  discoane,c*«rie(«rrM/wt, 

:  j«itncd  to  the  essence.  UluUt(y. 


L(dlf^«r«n'shi-alX<L  L  Making 
a  dlffarenoe  or  distinction;  discriminating; 
dlsUncaSafaing;  special  '  For  whcMU  he  pro- 
cured deferential  faTours.'  Mottev.—±  In 
lafi,  an  epithet  applied  to  an  mflnitely 
hbbU  «nuuinty,  so  small  as  to  be  less  than 
mj  MUcoftbU  qnantitr;  pertaining  to  adif- 
tenmtiarar  differentials,  or  to  mathematical 
wiiK—n  in  which  they  are  employed.— 
Jhfermuial  eatmduM.  See  Calculus.— 
DSftrerUiai  eoe/Uient,  the  ratio  of  the 
dmeruutlal  of  any  function  of  a  raiiable 
to  the  differential  of  the  rariable.  See 
VawtMMMTlAiH  n.^  Differential  eauatian, 
«■  equnttoti  inrolTing  or  containing  dif- 
farsntial    quantities.  —  Pifferentiml   coup- 


DlCerential  CovpUng. 

iiaf,  in  nMdk  a  form  of  slip-coupling  ap- 
plied fat  Ucht  machinery  for  the  purpose 
of  ngnlatliig   the  relod^   of   the  con- 
Beeted  shaft  at  pleasure.    It  consists  of  an 
•pfevdoMnl  train,  such  as  that  represented 
br  the  annexed  Hgure.  The  shaft  A,  throng 
which  the  rootlre  power  is  conreyed.  Is 
eaothinotBS,  and  the  wheel  a  a  Is  fast  upon 
^  wheieaa  those  marlced  b  and  e  are  loose. 
Um  two  pinions  d  d  (only  one  of  which  is 
Moessary)  have  their  bearings  in  the  wheel 
tc,  and  gear  with  the  two  ii^eels  a  a  and  b. 
Mottco  befiw  Kiren  to  the  shaft  A,  the 
wheel  b.  w^Mti  Is  loose,  reTolTes  in  a  direc- 
tten  eontraiy  to  the  wheel  a  a,  which  is 
■asd,  snd  the  wheel  e  e  remains  at  rest;  but 
the  motian  of  the  wheel  b  being  opposed  by 
Maaas  of  the  friction-gland  e,  whicn  can  be 
ttshtened  at  pleasure  by  the  screw  /  the 
tc^  of  that  wheel  become  fulcra  to  the 
ewTlei>plnions  d  d,  and  these  carry  round 
the  whed  e«,  which,  gearing  with  the  wheel 
A  on  the  second  shaft,  communicates  motion  ' 
to  it  of  any  degree  of  relocity  not  greater 
thsa  half  that  of  the  driringshaft  —ZHfferen- 
tMdntfcs,  In  pol.  econ.  duties  which  are  not 
Inled  equally  upon  the  produce  or  manu- 
tMtons  of  different  countries ;  as.  when  a 
tnoQ  certain  commodities  is  l^hter  in  one 
oevBtry  than  it  is  on  the  same  commodities 
i>  sBi^her  country     Such  duties  are  also 
aOed  Dteeriminating  DutUt— Differential 
la  HMdL   a  comUnation  of  toothed 


•hsels,  by  which  a  differential  motion  is  pro- 
*wd--as  exemplified  when   two  wheels 


Axed  on  the  same  axis  are  made  to  com- 
municate motion  to  other  two  wheels  on 
separate  axes,  the  velocities  of  the  latter 
axes  differing  proportionally  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  diameters  of  the  respective 
wheels  acting  upon  them,  or  to  their  num- 
bers of  teeth.  This  combination  is  exten- 
sively emploved  in  lathes  and  boring-ma- 
chines.—i>i/tfrentiaX  motion,  in  titeeX.  an 
adjustment  by  which  a  single  combination 
is  made  to  produce  such  a  degree  of  velocity, 
as  by  ordinary  arrangements  would  require  a 
considerable  train  of  mechanism  practically 
to  reduce  the  velocity.  The  Chinese  or 
deferential  windlass  is  an  example  of  this 
kind  of  motion.  The  two  cylinders  A  and 
B,  a  little  different  in  diameter,  have  a 
common  axis,  and  the  cord  winds  from 
the  one  upon  the  other  when  the  axis  is 
made  to  revolve,  by  which  means  a  vertical 
motion  is  com- 
municated to 
the  pulley  o 
equal  to  half  the 
difference  of  the 
surface  veloci- 
ties of  the  two 
cylinders  A  and 
b;  or  eotial  to 
the  velocity  that 
would  be  ob- 
tained if  the 
centre  of  the 
pulley  0  were 
suspended  by  a 
cord  wrapped 
round  a  single 
barrel, whose  ra- 
dius is  half  the 
difference  of  the 
radii  of  the  cylinders  A  and  B.  Thus,  al- 
though theoretically  a  barrel  with  a  radius 
equal  to  that  difference  would  do  as  well  as 
the  double  barrel,  yet  its  diameter  In  prac- 
tice would  be  so  small  as  to  make  it  use- 
less from  weakness;  whereas,  the  barrels 
of  the  differential  combinaUon  may  be  of 
any  diameter  and  strength  necessary  for 
the  welghte  to  be  lifted.  (See  under 
Wheel.)  When  a  differential  motion  is 
effected  oy  means  of  toothed  wheels,  the  com- 
bination takes  the  name  of  differential  qear 
(which  wtt).—DiffererUial  eerew,  in  meek.,  a 
compound  screw,  whereby  a  differential  mo- 
tion is  produced— as  exemplified  by  the 
annexed  figure.    The  i^toh  of  the  threads 
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Differential  Screw. 

at  A  and  B  being  different,  when  motion  is 
communicated  to  the  screw,  the  piece  o 
(prevented  from  revolving)  Is  made  to  slide 
parallel  to  the  axis,  by  a  quantitv  equal  to 
the  difference  of  the  pitches  of  the  two 
parte  A  and  b  in  each  revolution.  Hunter's 
screw  (which  see)  is  another  example  of  the 
same  kind.— D^erenticiU  thermometer,  an 
instrument  for  measuring  very  small  differ- 
ences of  temperature,  invented  and  first 
applied  by  Sir  John  Leslie.  Two  glass  tubes, 
each  terminating  in  a  hollow  ball,  and  hav- 
ing their  bores  somewhat  widened  at  the 
other  ends,  a  small  portion  of  sulphuric  acid 
tinged  with  carmine 
beinff  introduced  into 
the  ball  of  one,  are 
joined  together  by 
the  flame  of  a  blow- 
pipe, and  afterwards 
bent  into  nearly  the 
shape  of  the  letter  U. 
To  one  of  the  legs  of 
the  thermometer  so 
formed  a  scale  is  at- 
tached; and  the  li- 
quid contained  in  the 
tobe  is  so  disposed 
that  It  stands  m  the 
graduated  leg  oppos- 
ite the  xero  of  the 
scale  when  both  balls  Differential  Tbennometer. 
are  exposed  to  the 

same  temperature,  so  that  the  instrument 
is  affected  only  by  the  difference  of  heat  of 


the  two  balla  As  long  as  boUi  balls  are  of 
the  same  temperature  the  coloured  liquid 
remains  stetionary;  but  if,  for  instance,  the 
ball  which  holds  a  portion  of  the  liquid  be 
warmer  than  the  other,  the  superior  elasti- 
city of  the  confined  air  will  drive  it  forwards, 
and  make  it  rise  in  the  opposite  branch 
above  Uie  zero,  to  an  elevation  proportional 
to  the  excess  of  elasticity,  or  of  heat 

IHlItaBntial  (dif-f«r-en'Bhi-al).  n.  In  math. 
an  infinitesimal  difference  between  two 
stotes  of  a  variable  quantity.  In  the  dif- 
ferential and  Int^^ral  calculus,  if  two  or 
more  quantities  are  dependent  on  each 
other,  and  subject  to  viuriations  of  value, 
their  differentialt  are  any  other  quantities 
whose  ratios  to  each  other  are  the  limite  to 
which  the  ratios  of  the  variations  approxi- 
mate, as  these  variations  are  reduced  nearer 
and  nearer  to  zero. 

]>iflte-entlate(dif-f6r-en'8hi-&t),  v.f.  1.  To 
produce,  or  lead  to,  a  difference. 

Believing  that  sexual  selection  has  played  an  im- 

Krtant  part  in  differtntialing  the  races  of  man,  he 
s  found  it  necessary  to  treat  this  subject  in  great 
detail  A.  R.  H'aliact. 

2.  To  martc  or  distinguish  by  a  difference; 
as,  colour  of  skin  differentiatee  the  races  of 
man.— &  To  assign  a  specific  act  or  agency 
to;  to  set  aside  for  a  definite  or  specific  pur- 
pose. 

In  zoology,  the  Titol  functions  are  said  to  be  more 
and  more  differentiated,  when,  instead  of  several 
functions  being  performed  by  the  same  organ,  each 
function  is  performed  by  an  organ  specially  devoted 
to  It.  Pttgi. 

4.  In  logic,  to  discriminate  between,  by  ob- 
serving or  describing  the  marks  of  differ- 
entiation, or  the  differentia.- 6.  In  math. 
to  obtain  the  differential,  or  the  differential 
coefficient  of;  as,  to  di^erenfiote  an  equation. 
Dlfltoentiate  (dif -f «r.en'8hi-&t),  V.  i  To  ac- 
Quire  a  distinct  and  separate  character. 

Differentiation  (diff6r-en'shi.&''8hony  n. 
1.  The  formation  or  discrimination  of  dif- 
ferences or  varieties.  'The  mode  of  the 
diff^rtniiation  of  species.'  Agaetiz.—'L  The 
assignment  of  a  specific  agency  to  the 
discnarge  of  a  specific  function,  as  the  as- 
signment of  a  particular  faculty  in  a  univer- 
sity to  the  study  and  teaching  of  a  particu- 
lar branch  of  knowledge. 

The  Faculties  arose  by  process  of  natural  diffirtH' 
tiatioH  out  of  the  primitive  University.       HnxUy. 

8.  In  huA.  the  formation  of  different  parts, 
organs,  species,  ^..  by  the  production  or 
acquisition  of  a  diversity  of  new  struc- 
tures, through  a  process  of  evolution  or 
development,  as  when  the  root  and  stem 
of  a  plant  are  developed  from  the  seed,  or 
the  leaves,  branches,  and  flowers  from  the 
stem,  or  when  animals,  as  they  advance  in 
type  of  organization,  acquire,  more  and 
more,  specific  organs  for  the  performance 
of  specific  functions,  in  place  of  one  organ, 
aa  in  the  lower  ornnisms,  serving  for  heart, 
stomach,  lungs,  &a.  ;  specialization. 

DiffkrentiatioH  is.  therefore,  a  mark  of  higher 
organization— the  hqjher  the  animal  in  the  scale  of 
being,  the  more  specialized  is  its  organization. 

Page. 
4.  In  math,  the  act  of  differentiating;  the 
operation  of  finding  the  differential  of  any 
function. 

Differently  (dif  f^r-ent-li),  adv.  In  a  differ- 
ent manner ;  variously;  as,  men  are  differ- 
ently affected  with  the  same  eloquence. 

Dlfferlngly  (dif  fdr-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  different 
manner. 

Diffldlet  (dif'fi-sQ).  a.  Difficult;  hard; 
scrupulous.  'The  cardinal  finding  the  pope 
di0lciU  in  granting  the  dispensation. '  Bacon. 

Latin  was  no  more  diMciU, 

Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle.    Hndibras. 

DUndleneu  t  (dif fi-sn-nes),  n.  Difficulty ; 
specificallv.  difficulty  to  be  persuaded;  im- 
practicability; incompliance. 

The  lighter  sort  of  malignity  tumeth  but  to  a 
crossness,  or  firowardness,  or  aptness  to  oppose,  or 
difficilentss,  or  the  like.  Bacott. 

Dlffloult  (diffi-kult).  a.    [See  Difficulty.  1 

1.  Hard  to  make,  do,  or  perform;  not  easy; 
attended  with  labour  and  pains ;  arduous; 
as.  our  task  is  diffie\iU ;  it  is  dHHexUt  to  per- 
suade men  to  abandon  vice;  it  is  dificult  to 
ascend  a  steep  hill,  or  travel  a  badTroad.— 

2.  Hard  to  be  pleased;  not  easily  wrotight 
upon;  not  readily  yielding;  not  compliant; 
unaccommodating;  rigid;  austere;  not  easily 
managed  or  persuaded ;  as,  a  difficult  man; 
a  person  of  a  difflevM  temper.  —8.  Hard  to 
understand;  occasioning  labour  or  pains;  as, 
a  di/^etiZt  passage  in  an  author.— .irdtiota. 
DiffieuU,  Hard.    See  under  ARDUOua  — Sth. 


<h.iAaia:     th,  8c  locA;     g,  go\     J,>ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th,  (Aen;  th,  CMn;     w,  trig;    wh,  whig-,    zh,  anire.— See  Key. 
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Ardnoas,  painful,  crabbed,  perplexed,  labo- 
rious, unaccommodating,  austere,  rigid. 

Difllcaltt  (diffl-kult).  v.t  To  make  diffi- 
cult; to  impede.  'Their  pretensions  had 
dificulUd  the  peace.'    Sir  w.  TeiM>U. 

Blfflcaltate t  (dif fl-kult-&t),  v.t  To  render 
difficult    Cotmaoe. 

DifflOultlyCdiffl-kult-liXodv.  Hardly;  with 
difficulty. 

He  himself  had  been  only  guQty,  and  the  other  had 
been  very  difficuttiy  prevulcd  on  to  do  what  he  did. 

Difficulty  (dif  fl-kul-tl).  n.  [Fr.  d^fficSii; 
L.  diSlcultat,  difictU,  the  old  form  of  difi- 
eilig—diit,  priv.,  and/aeiiis,  easy  to  be  made 
or  done,  trom  facto,  to  make  or  do.  ]  1.  Hard- 
ness to  be  done  or  accomplished;  the  state 
of  anvthing  which  renders  its  performance 
laborious  or  perplexing:  opposed  to  easiness 
or  faeUity;  as,  the  dmeuity  of  a  task  or  en- 
terprise; a  work  of  labour  and  diMcultu.— 

2.  That  which  is  hard  to  be  performed  or 
surmounted;  as,  we  often  mistake  diJfletilHes 
for  impossibilities;  to  overcome  difficulties 
is  an  evidence  of  a  great  mind. 

The  wise  and  prudent  conquer  </(^!a</rM'X  by  darings 
to  attempt  them.  Kowe. 

3.  Perplexity;  embarrassment  of  affairs; 
trouble;  whatever  perplexes,  or  renders  pro- 
gress or  execution  of  designs  laborious. 

More  than  once,  in  days  o{  difficulty 

And  pressure,  had  she  sold  her  wares  for  less 

Than  what  she  i^ave.  Tennyson. 

4.  Objection;  cavil;  obstacle  to  belief. 
'Raising  dMctUties  concerning  the  mys- 
teries in  reugion.'  Swift— b.  An  embroil- 
ment; a  serious  complication  likely  to  lead 
to  a  quarrel;  a  falling  out;  a  controversy; 
a  variance  or  quarrel.  '  Measures  for  ter- 
minating all  .  .  .  difficulties.'  Bancrqft— 
Snf.  Laboriousness,  hardness,  troublesome- 
ness,  obstacle,  impediment,  olMtmction,  em- 
barrassment, awkwardness,  perplexity,  exi- 
gency, dibtress,  trouble,  trial,  objection, 
cavil. 

Dlffide  (dif.f!dO.  vi-  [L.  diffido-dis,  and 
fido,  to  trust]  To  distrust;  to  have  no 
confidence.    [Rare.] 

The  man  diffides  in  his  own  augury 

And  doubts  the  Kods.  Drydtn. 

Diffidence  (dlf  fl-dens).  n.  [L.  difidcntia, 
want  of  confidence,  diffidens,  ppr.  of  diffido, 
to  distrust — dis,  priv.,  and  /too,  to  trust 
See  Faith.  ]  l.  Distrust;  want  of  confidence ; 
any  doubt  of  the  power,  ability,  or  disposi- 
tion of  others. 

To  Israel,  diffidence  of  God,  and  doubt 

In  feeble  hearts.  Milton. 

2.  More  generally,  distrust  of  one's  self; 
want  of  confidence  in  our  own  power,  com- 
petency, correctness,  or  wisdom:  a  doubt 
respecting  some  personal  qualification; 
modest  reserve.  '  An  Bnglishman's  habitual 
d(^Uf«n«e  and  awkwardness  of  address.'  W. 
Irving. 

Be  silent  always  when  you  doubt  your  sense; 
And  speak.though  sure,  with  seeming  i^i^iiint^r.  Pa^. 

—Bashfulness,  Modesty,  Diffidence.  See  under 
Bashfulkbss.— Stn.  Distrust  doubt,  fear, 
timidity,  apprehension,  hesitation. 
Diffident  (diffidentX  a.  1.  Distrustful; 
wanting  confidence;  doubting  another's 
power,  disposition,  sincerity,  or  intention. 
'  Piety  BO  diffident  as  to  require  a  sign. '  Bp. 
Taylor.  —2.  Distrustful  of  one's  self;  not  con- 
fident; doubtful  of  one's  own  power  or  com- 
petency; reserved;  modest;  timid;  as,  a 
diffident  youth. 

Oistress  makes  the  humble  heart  difftdeuf. 

RkharJson. 

Stn.  Distrustful,  suspicious,  hesitating, 
doubtful,  modest,  bashful,  reserved. 

Diffidently  (dif fident-li),  adv.  With  dis- 
trust; in  a  distrusting  manner;  modestly. 

Dlffind  (dif •find').  V.  t.  [L.  diffindo.  to  cleave.  ] 
To  cleave  in  two.    Bailey.    [Rare.] 

DlffinltlTet  (dif-fin'it-iv).  a.  Definitive; 
determinate.     WotUm. 

DlffiS8lon(dif-fl'shonX  n.  The  act  of  cleaving 
asunder.    [Rare.  ] 

Dlffl&tlon  (dif-fl&'shonX  n.  [From  L  diffio^ 
to  blow  awav.]  A  blowing  or  blasting  to 
different  parts.    [Rare] 

Dunwenoe,  Dlffinency  (difflu-ens,  dirfln- 

en-siX  n.  [See  DnrrLUKNT]  A  flowing  or 
filing  away  on  all  sides,  the  effect  of  fluid- 
ity, as  opposed  to  consistency. 

Ice  is  water  congealed  hy  the  frigidity  of  the  air. 
whereby  it  acquireth  no  new  form,  but  rather  a  con- 
sistence or  determination  of  its  diffltteney. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Dlffloent  (dif  fl^-entX  a.  [L.  diMtiens,  dif- 
/uentis,  ppr.  of  diffiuo,  to  flow  m  different 
directions— dif,  asunder,  and  ttxto,  to  fiow.  ] 
Flowing  away  on  all  sides;  not  fixed. 


Dlfflngla  (dif-flu'Ji-aX  n.  A  genus  of  infu- 
soria, inclosed  in  a  case  formed  by  the  co- 
hesion of  foreign  bodies. 

DUTorm  (dif formX  a.  [Fr.  diforme,  as  if 
from  a  Latin  adjective  d^ormis—difior  dis, 
separate,  and  forma,  shape.  ]  L  Irregular  in 
form;  not  umform;  anomalous;  as.  a  d^f- 
fonn  flower  or  corolla,  the  parts  of  which 
do  not  correspond  in  sixe  or  proportion; 
diform  leaves.— 2.  Unlike;  dissimilar. 
The  unequal  refractions  of  diffbrm  rays.    Newton. 

Dlflbrmlty  t  (dif-formM-tlX  n.  Irr^;ulari1y 
of  form;  want  of  uniformity. 

Just  as  seeing  or  hearing  are  not  inequalities  or 
dtfformities  in  the  soul  otman,  but  each  of  them 
powers  of  the  whole  souL  Clarke. 

DUfiract  (dif-fraktO,  v.t  [L.  diffnngo,  dif- 
fractum,  to  break  in  pieces— prefix  dif,  dis, 
gndfraTMo,  to  brealc]  To  break  in  pieces; 
to  bend  from  a  right  Une;  to  deflect 

DlffiracUon  (dif-frak'shonX  n.  [See  Dif- 
fract. ]    1.  'The  act  of  breaking  in  pieces.  — 

2.  In  optics,  the  peculiarjnodifications  which 
light  undergoes  when  it  passes  bv  the  edge 
of  an  opaque  body;  deflectioa  Light,  when 
it  meets  with  no  obstacle,  proceeds  in 
straight  lines,  but  if  it  be  made  to  pass  by 
the  boundaries  of  an  opaque  body  it  is  turned 
from  its  rectilineal  course. 

Remarked  by  Grimaldi  (1665)  and  referred  by  him 
to  a  property  of  light  which  he  called  diffraction. 

IVheivell 

DifflractlTe  (dif-frakt'ivX  a.  Causing  dif- 
fraction. 

Dlfflranclilse.  Dlfflrancbl8ement(diffran'- 
shiz,  dif-fran^shiz-mentX  Same  as  Disfran- 
chise, Dvfranchisement. 

DliKtlBe  (dif-fuz'X  ^-^  Pre^  ^  PP-  difttsed; 
ppr.  disusing.  [L.  difundo,  diffusum,  to 
pour  in  different  directions,  to  spread— pre- 
fix dif,  dis,  and /undo,  to  pour.]  1.  To  pour 
out  and  spread,  as  a  fluid;  to  cause  to  flow 
and  spread;  as,  the  river  rose  and  diffused 
its  waters  over  the  adjacent  plain.— 2.  To 

3)read;  to  send  out  or  extend  in  all  direc- 
oiuL  '  The  pure  delight  of  love  by  sound 
diffused.'  Wordsworth.  '  A  central  warmth 
dt^imn^  bliss.'  Tennyson.— ^m.  To  spread, 
circulate,  extend,  scatter,  disseminate,  dis- 
perse, publish,  proclaim. 
DlfltlBe  (dif-fOsO.  a.  1.  Widely  spread;  dis- 
persed.—2.  Copious;  prolix;  using  many 
words;  verbose:  said  of  speakers  and  writers 
or  their  style. 

The  reasoning  of  them  is  sophistical  and  incon- 
elusive;  the  style  diffuse  and  verbose,  y.  IVarton. 

3.  In  pathol.  applied  to  diseases  which  spread 
widely  and  have  no  distinctively  deflned 
limits,  as  opposed  to  those  which  are  circum- 
scribed.— i.  In  bot  spreading  widely,  hori- 
zontally, and  irregularly. 

DUItieed  (difffizd'X  P-  &nd  a.  1.  Spread ; 
dispersed. 

Diffused  knowledge  immortalizes  Itself. 

Sir  yames  Mackintosh. 

2.  Loose;  flowing;  wild.  'Diffused  attire.' 
Shak. 

DUnisedly  (dif-fi^edli),  adv.  In  a  diffused 
manner;  with  wide  dispersion;  wearing  one's 
dress  in  a  loose  or  neglectful  manner. 

Go  not  so  diffitsedly; 
There  are  great  ladies  purpose,  sir,  to  visit  you. 

Beau.  &•  Fl. 

DlfltlBednees  (dif-fOz'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  widely  spread. 

DlflUsely  (dif-forli).  adv.  1.  Widely;  exten- 
sively.—2.  Copiously;  with  many  words; 
fully. 

DUrtiaenesi  (dif-ffis'nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  diffuse;  specifically.in  speakinig  or  writ- 
ing, superfluoiu  wordiness,  arising  either 
from  undue  enumeration  of  non-essential  or 
collateral  details  or  redundant  treatment  of 
the  main  subject;  want  of  due  concentration 
or  conciseness;  prolixity. 

There  is  the  learning,  and  the  evidence  of  a  wide 
desultory  reading,  as  well  as  the  dxffuseness  of  style 
that  characterize  his  (De  Quincey's)  writings.  lutncet. 

His  proclivity  towards  diffuseness  was  exemplified 
by  the  abundance  of  his  preliminary  matter. 

Scotsman  news^fer. 

DUnuer  (dif-ffiz'^rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  diffuses. 

DliniBlbmty  (dif-fuz'ibU''i-ti).  n.  The 
quality  of  oe Jig  diffusible ;  capability  of 
being  spread;  as,  the  diffusibUity  of  clay  in 
water. 

Dlftulble  (dif-fOd-bl).  a.  Capable  of  being 
spread  in  all  directions;  that  may  be  dis- 
persed. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  seven  times  as  diffusive  as 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  //.  S/encer. 

Dlini8lblene88(diffQz'i-bl-nesXn.  Diffusi- 
blUty. 


DlAlBlon  (dif-ffi'zhonX  n.  I.  A  spreading 
or  flowing  of  a  liauid  substance  or  fluid 
in  a  lateral  as  weU  as  a  lineal  direction; 
as,  the  diffusion  of  water;  the  diffusion  of 
air  or  light— 2.  A  spreading  or  scattering; 
dispersion;  as,  a  diffusion  of  dust  or  of  ateda. 
8.  A  spreading;  extension;  propagation.  '  A 
diffusion  of  knowledge  which  has  under- 
nimed  superstition.'  Burke.— A.  Copioua- 
nras;  exuberance,  as  of  style.— I>(^iMMm  </ 
heat,  a  term  emploved  to  express  the  modea 
bv  which  the  eauili brium  of  neat  is  effected, 
viz.  by  conduction,  radiation,  and  by  convec- 
tion.— Diffusion  qf  gases.  When  two  gaseous 
bodies  which  do  not  act  chemically  upon  each 
other  are  mixed  together  in  any  relative  pro- 
portions tiiey  gradfually  diffuse  themselves 
through  each  other;  so  that  after  a  suffidenl 
time  has  elapsed  for  the  purpose,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  relative  densities,  they 
are  found  intimately  blended;  the  heavier 
gas  does  not  fall,  nor  does  the  lighter  one  rise. 
—Diffiision  of  liquids.  When  two  liquids 
that  are  capable  of  mixing,  such  as  alcohol 
and  water,  are  put  in  contact,  they  gradu- 
ally diffuse  one  into  the  other  in  spite  of  the 
action  of  gravity.  A  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water  occupies  less  space  than  the  separate 
two  liquids  do.  as  if  the  molecular  inter- 
stices of  one  or  both  of  the  liquids  were  par- 
tially filled  by  the  other  liquid.— DtfMum 
vtAwme,  a  term  employed  to  express  tne  dif- 
ferent disposition  of  gases  to  interchange 
particles.  Thus  the  diffusion  volume  of  air 
is  1,  and  that  of  hydrogen  gas  3*83.- .D(fu- 
SMm  appanUus,  an  apparatus  sometimes 
employed  for  extracting  the  sugar  from  cane 
or  beet-root  by  dissolvtog  it  out  with  water. 
—Diffusion  tube,  an  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  rate  of  diffusion  for  different 
gases.— Stn.  Extension,  spread,  propagation, 
circulation,  expansion,  dispersion. 

DUmslTe  (dif-fus'iv),  a.  1.  Having  the 
quality  of  diffusing  or  spreading  by  flowing, 
as  fluids,  or  of  dispersing,  as  minute  parti- 
cles. Water,  air,  light,  dust,  smoke,  and 
odours  are  diffusive  substances. 

All  liquid  bodies  are  diffusive. 

T.  Burnet. 

2.  Extending  In  all  directions;  widely  reach- 
ing; extenuve;  as,  diffusive  charity  or  be- 
nevolence. 

DUTtaalvely  (dif-ffis'iv-U),  a<fr.  Widely; 
extensively;  every  way. 

DlfltlBlYenesi  (dif -ff^'iv-nes),  n.  1.  The 
power  of  diffusi^  or  state  of  being  diffused ; 
dispersion.- 2.  Wide  reach;  extensiveness; 
as,  the  diffusiveness  of  benevolence.— 3.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  diffuse,  as  an  author 
or  his  style;  verboseness;  copiousness  of 
words  or  expression. 

Of  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  diffiisrfeness  Cicero 
is.  beyond  doubt,  the  most  illustrious  example.  Blatr. 

DlftulTity  (di^ffis-iv'i•tiX  n.  The  power 
of  diffusion. 

Professor  Loschmidt  of  Vienna  has  determined  the 
diffusivtty,  in  square  metres  per  hour,  for  ten  pairs 
ofthe  most  important  gases.         y.  T.  Bottomiey. 

Dlflnan  Cdi'flu-anX  ti-  A  chemical  compound 
obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  alloxanic 
acid.  It  is  not  crystallizable,  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  possesses  no  acid  properties. 

Dl|f  (digX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  digoed  or  dug;  ppr. 
digging.  [The  origin  of  this  word  is  ob- 
scure. Wedgwood  says  the  root  is  dag  (see 
the  obsolete  Dao,  a  dagger),  and  that  dig 
comes  through  the  Norm,  diguer,  to  prick. 
The  origin  is  most  probably  seen  in  ailr«  or 
dyke  (with  its  softened  form  ditch\  A.  Sax. 
die,  a  dike  or  a  ditch,  dtcian,  Dan.  digs,  to 
make  a  dike  or  a  ditch.]  1.  To  o];>en  and 
break,  or  turn  up,  with  a  spade  or  other 
sharp  instrument 

Be  first  to  dif  the  ground.  Dryden. 

2.  To  excavate:  to  form  an  opening  in  the 
earth  by  digging  and  removing  the  loos>e 
earth;  as,  to  dig  a  well,  a  pit  or  a  mine. 

Whoso  dig^k  a  pit  shall  fall  tlterein.  Prov.  xzvL  ir 

8.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed  instrument;  to 

thrust  in. 

Still  for  the  growing  liver  dined  his  breast. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  win  or  obtain  by  digging;  as.  to  dig 
coals,  fossils,  Ac.— To  d^  down,  to  under- 
mine and  cause  to  fall  by  digging;  as.  to  dig 
down  a  wall— To  dig  out,  to  dig  from,  to 
dig  up,  to  obtain  by  digging;  to  unearth;  as, 
to  dig  coals  from  a  mine;  to  dig  out  fossils; 
to  dig  oiU  a  rat,  a  rabbit  Ac. 
Dig  (digX  v.i.  1.  To  work  witti  a  spade  or 
otrier  similar  instrument;  to  do  servOe 
woric. 

I  cannot  dig:  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.  Lnke  trLj. 


Tkie,  fkr,  fat  f»U;       mi,  met.  h^r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mdve;       tCibe,  tub,  byll;       oil,  pound;      U,  Sc  abtine;     y,  8c  fey. 
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DiarriFORM 


t  To  work  In  March  of;  to  Mtfch. 
/V  ^  *•  BOTC  than  for  hid  treasures.   Job  Ui.  31. 

-  TV  #y  M.  to  pierce  with  a  spade  or  other 
4iftittd  tnatmaiaiit;  to  make  an  excavation 


C 


1^  BOW  M  the  wmU.     Ezek.  viiL  & 

-  To  di0  tkr^mgk,  to  open  a  pamge  through; 
to  saalEe  aa  opening  from  one  aide  to  the 
oltoer 

IMC  (<%)•  *^  1-  A  thnut;  a  punch;  a  poke; 
at.  a^  In  the  riha.— S.  A  diligent  or  plod- 
diss  ■tudcnt.    [rnited  SUtea] 

DtCamma  (dl-gam'maX  n.  [Or.  prefix  di, 
twice,  and  gamma:  to  called  because  when 
written  it  reaembled  two  gammas,  the  one 
■et  aboTe  the  other,  aa  F,  the  gamma  being 
rvmaeat«d  thus  T]  A  letter  which  once 
betoaced  to  the  alphabet  of  the  Oreeks  and 
rvmained  longest  among  the  ifSolians.  It 
w«a  A  tme  ooiuonant,  and  u>pean  to  have 
bad  the  foroe  of  •»  or  ».  It  was  attached 
lu  arwml  words  which  in  the  more  familiar 
«iialect  had  the  smooth  or  rough  breathing. 
It  Is  freqnontlj  represented  in  Latin  by  v. 
wtMa  lost  In  the  Oreek  synonym;  thns»  Or. 
•MM*,  wlae,  L.  vuium;  Or.  oQcot,  a  house, 
L  rwtu ;  Or  eidd,  I  see,  L.  video. 

INfUBOSftf  (dig'a-muB).  a.     [Or.  digamo; 
laafned  a  aecond  time— prefix  di,  and  go- 
marriase.]    Belating  to  digamy  or  a 
id  marriase. 


(dlg'a-miln.  Second  marriage. 
IMiWtHe  ( d]-»s^trik ).  a.  [Or  prefts  di, 
and  MUr,  belly.  1  Having  a  double  belly. 
-  thgoMtrie  miwoftf,  a  double  muscle,  situ- 
ated exttfreally  between  the  lower  jaw  and 
maatold  pv^oceas.  the  central  tendon  being 
sttarhed  to  the  hyold  bone.  It  pulls  the 
lower  jaw  downwwds  and  backwards,  and 
when  the  lawa  are  shut  it  draws  the  larynx, 
and  with  it  the  pharynx,  upwards  in  the  act 
of  fwaUowtng.  —  Digattrie  groove,  a  longi- 
tndfaial  depreedon  of  the  mastoia  process, 
so  called  from  ita  giving  attachment  to  the 
digastric  muacle. 

TWtwmtlB  (dI-«en'«-«isX  n.  [Or.  prefix  di, 
and  gendM.}  In  pkytioL  parthenogenesis 
(vhicnsee). 

IMcmiUt  (di'j«r-«nt).  a.  [L.  digerent,  ppr. 
fddigrro.  8«e  DiOUT,  v.  t  ]  DigesUng. 
IMgMtCdl'jeatX  n.  [L.  dige»tu».pni  in  order, 
pp.  of  digero,  digettum.  See  the  verb.]  1.  A 
eoncction  or  body  of  Roman  laws,  digested 
or  arranged  under  proper  titles  by  order  of 
tbe  Emperor  Justinian;  the  Pandecta— 
X  Any  coUaction,  compilation,  abridgment 
or  Bommarr,  as  of  laws,  disposed  under 
proper  heaoa  or  titles;  a  compendium;  a 
summary;  an  abridgment;  as,  the  Digett  of 
Ctamyna. 

TWymade  aad  recontcd  a  sort  of  Institute  and 
^ifwi*  of  aaarcby.  called  the  rights  of  nun.  Burkt. 

ncwl  (dljcvtOi  e.t  [L.  dAgtro,  dintttwm, 
to  carry  aannder,  to  qtread— d»  for  di*, 
asunder,  and  geto,  to  bear,  carry,  or  wear.  ] 
L  To  d^tribute  into  suitable  classes,  or 
under  proper  heada  or  titles;  to  arranse  in 
eenveoient  order,  to  dispose  in  due  method; 
as,  to  digttt  the  Boman  laws  or  the  common 
law  —1  To  arranse  methodically  in  the 
■itnd;  to  form  with  due  arrangement  of 
parte;  to  settle  in  one's  mind;  to  think  out; 
ss,  to  diguH  a  plan  or  scheme. 

Every  one  hath  not  dignted,  when  it  is  •  sin  to 
take  loMsthiiia  for  toaotei  lest,  or  when  nnc. 

G.  HerbtH. 

1  To  separate  or  dissolve  in  the  stomach,  as 
food;  to  separate  into  nutritive  and  innu- 
txitious  elenwnta  and  prepare  the  former  for 
eaiirtnc  the  circulatory  system;  to  con- 
vert Into  chrme.— 4.  In  ekem,  to  soften 
and  mpare  by  heat;  to  expose  to  a  gentle 
beat  In  a  boiler  or  matraas,  as  a  preparation 
for  operatlona.— &  To  bear  with  patience  or 
with  aa  cffoct:  to  brook;  to  receive  without 
V,  to  put  up  with;  to  endure. 


hi»wsoe'cr  tboo  speak'sC. 
1  wdl  dtrat  iL  Shak. 

ItWTcr  can  difut  tha  loss  of  most  of  Ori?en's 
•••kfc  C^Uridgt. 

^  To  prepare  in  the  mind;  to  dispose  in  a 
Maaoer  that  shall  improve  the  underBtand- 
lag  end  heart;  to  prepare  for  nourishing 
inoUeal  duties;  aa,  to  digui  a  discourse  or 
•vnoa— 7.  In  aied.  to  dispose  to  suppur- 
ate, ss  sa  ulo^  or  wound.— &  To  dissolve 
vxl  preparv  for  manure,  as  plants  and  ottier 
•BtMUiioea.-ft.Tomat4nv;  to  ripen.  'Well- 
AifMisrffndta.'  Jer.  Tavlor. 
«jtm  (di-jeata  9i.  L  to  undei^o  dlges- 
lmi.as|ood. 

^■tii'i  my  cook;  my  labour  brings  me  meat, 
*lMch  best  dtgtati  wbca  it  is  sauced  with  sweat 


S.  To  be  prepared  by  heat  -8.  To  suppurate; 
to  generate  pus,  as  an  ulcer  or  wound.— 

4.  To  dissolve  and  be  prepared  for  manure, 
as  substances  in  compost 

Dlgeitedly  (dl-jest'ed-UX  adv.    In  a  weU- 

arranged  manner. 
IMgMtor  (di-jesf  6rX  n.    L  He  that  digests 

or  disposes  in  order. 

We  find  this  digtsttr  of  codes,  amender  of  laws, 
destroyer  of  feudality,  equaliser  of  public  burthens, 
&c..  permitting,  if  he  did  not  perpetrate,  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  acts  of  oppression.         Broufkam. 

2.  One  who  digests  his  food,  or  that  which 
assists  the  digestion  of  food,  as  a  medicine 
or  article  of  food  that  strengthens  the  diges- 
tive power  of  the  stomach.— 8.  A  strong 
close  vessel,  in  which  bones  or  other  sub- 
stancM  mur  be  subjected,  usually  in  water 
or  other  liquid,  to  a  temperature  above 
that  of  boiling.  It  is  made  of  iron  or  other 
metal,  with  a  screwed-down  air-tight  lid,  in 
which  is  a  safety-valve.  Into  this  vessel 
animal  or  other  substances  are  placed,  im- 
mersed in  water,  and  submitted  to  a  higher 
degree  of  heat  than  could  be  obtained  in 
open  vessels,  by  which  the  solvent  power  of 
the  water  is  so  increased  that  bones  are 
converted  into  a  jelly.  The  safety-vidve 
prevents  the  bursting  of  the  vessel 

IMgWthlilll7(dijesri-bU'l-UXti-  The  qual- 
ity of  being  digestible. 

IMgestiblA  (di-jest'i-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
digested. 

IHi(Bctlbleii6M(di-jesfi-bl-ne8),  Ik  Quality 
ofbeing  digestibla 

Dlgestton  (di-jest'yon),  n.  [L.  dige$tio,  an 
orderly  distribution,  digestion,  from  digero, 
digeitum.  See  Digest.]  1.  The  conversion 
of  food  into  chyme,  or  the  process  of  decom- 
posing aliment  in  the  stomach  and  recom- 
posing  it  in  a  new  form,  and  thus  preparing 
it  for  circulation  and  nourishment.  Accord- 
ing to  Liebig  digestion  is  effected  without 
the  aid  of  the  vital  force,  by  a  metamor- 
phosis analogous  to  fermentation,  by  which  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  particles  is  effected. 
It  is  a  chemical  process  regulated  by  vital 
action.  The  gastric  juice,  which  so  greatly 
assists  in  digestion,  is  secreted  by  glands 
situated  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  which  is  in  a  state  of  progressive 
change,  and  the  change  or  motion  is  propa- 
gated finom  this  to  the  particles  of  the  food 
under  certain  conditions,  such  as  a  certain 
temperature,  &c.  The  oxygen  introduced 
with  the  saliva  during  mastication  assists  in 
the  procesaY-2.  In  atetn.  the  operation  of 
exposing  bodies  to  a  gentle  heat  to  prepare 
them  for  some  action  on  each  other;  or  the 
slow  action  of  a  solvent  on  any  substance. 

5.  The  act  of  methodising  and  redticing  to 
order;  the  maturation  of  a  design. 

The  fUgtsticn  of  the  counsels  in  Sweden  is  made 
in  senate.  Sir  If.  Temftt. 

4.  The  process  of  maturing  an  ulcer  or 
wound  and  disposing  it  to  generate  pus;  or 
the  generation  of  matter.— 6.  The  process  of 
dissolution  and  preparation  of  substances 
for  manure,  as  in  compost. 

DlCeftl76  (di-jesrivX  a.  1.  Having  the 
power  to  cause  digestion  in  the  stomach; 
as,  a  d\g99tiw  preparation  of  medicine.— 
2.  In  chem.  capable  of  softening  and  pre- 
paring by  heat— 8.  Methodizing;  reducing 
to  order.  *Digeitive  thought'  Dryden.— 
4.  In  »u$g.  causing  maturation  in  wounds  or 
ulcers. 

Dlfeitlye  (di-jestlvX  n.     L  In  med.  any 

8 reparation  or  medicine  which  increases 
lie  tone  of  the  stomach  and  aids  digestion; 
a  stomachic;  a  corroborant— 2.  In  mrg.  an 
application  which  ripens  an  ulcer  or  wound, 
or  disposes  it  to  suppurate. 
IMgMtor  (di-jest'drx  n.    Same  aa  Diguter. 
IHgeiiare  t  (di-jest'ilrX  n.    Digesti6n. 

And  further,  his  majesty  professed,  that  were  he 
to  invite  the  devil  to  a  dimier  he  should  have  these 
three  dishes:  i.  a  pig;  a.  a  pole  of  ling  and  mustard; 
and  3,  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  direshtrt. 

A/ofhtfms  ojKtng  yames,  1669. 

,hle  (dig'ga-blX  a.    That  may  be  dig- 

(dig'gtrX  n.   One  who  or  that  which 

TAflga^L  (diff'ging),  n.  In  mining,  (a)  the 
operation  of  treeing  ore  from  the  stratum 
in  which  it  lies,  where  every  stroke  of  their 
tools  turns  to  account;  in  contradistinction 
to  the  opening^  made  in  search  of  such  ore, 
which  are  called  Hatchet  or  EMMy-hatehet. 
(b)  pL  A  word  first  used  at  the  western 
iMd-mine^  in  the  United  States,  to  denote 
places  where  the  ore  was  dug.  It  la  now 
employed  almont  exclusively  to  denote  the 


different  localities  in  California,  Australia, 
New  Zealand.  <fec.,  where  gold  is  obtained. 


is  in  a  solid  continuous  vein  of  rock,  inclosed  between 
distinct  walls  of  some  oth.-r  kinds  of  stone— and  this 
is  the  roost  laborious  aiiU  expensive  of  all  the  differ. 
ent  kinds  of  miniitg.  5.  L.  CItmetts. 

(c)  pi.  The  place  where  one  resides  or  is  em- 
ployed. [Colloq.  slang.] 
DUrht  (ditX  o.C-  pret  <K  pp.  dighU  [A.  Sax. 
d^Man,  O.B.  dighUn,  to  set  in  order,  to  ar- 
range; from  L.  dicltart,  to  dictate,  indite,  fro- 
auentative  of  dieere.  to  say.  The  O.  dichten, 
1.0.  tiehton,  to  write,  to  compose  poetry 
or  fiction  of  any  kind,  is  of  the  same  origin.  ] 

1.  To  prepare;  to  put  in  order;  hence,  to 
dre^s  or  put  on ;  to  array;  to  adorn.  [Ob- 
solete, or  used  only  in  poetry.] 

On  his  head  his  dreadful  bat  he  d^fkt, 

Which  maketh  him  invisible  to  sight.     S/ensrr. 

Thy  sommer  prowde,  with  dafTadflies  difhf. 

Sf<nser. 
The  snorting  steed  in  harness  newly  dieht. 

J,  Bnillit. 

2.  [Scotch.]  (diehtX  To  wipe;  to  clean  by 
rubbing. 

Let  roe  ryke  up  to  digiU  that  tear.  Bums. 

Digit  (di'jitX  n.    [L.  digitiu.  a  finger;  Or. 
daktytoa.    Root  dik,  to  point  out,  as  in  Or. 
deiknymi,  and  L.  dieo.]    1.  A  finger. 
The  innermost  dig^  is  oAen  stunted  or  absent. 

2.  The  measure  of  a  finger's  breadth  or)  inch. 
8.  In  astron.  the  twelfth  part  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  sun  or  moon;  a  term  used  to 
express  the  quantit^r  of  an  eclipse:  as.  an 
eclipse  of  six  digits  is  one  which  hides  one- 
hali  of  the  disk.— 4.  In  arith.  any  integer 
under  10;  so  called  from  counting  on  tiie 
fingers;  thus,  1,  2,  8,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  0,  are 
the  dtgiti. 

Dlgltt  (di'jitX  v.t    To  point  at  or  out  with 
the  finger. 
I  shall  never  care  to  be  digittd  with  a  '  That  U  he' 

Fell  ha  in. 

Dl|[ltal  (di'jit-al),  a.  [L.  digiUdU,  from 
dMgUu%.  a  finger.]  Pertaining  to  the  fingers 
or  to  digits. 

INiglta]la(dijit-&ai-aX n.  SaroeasDwita/tn. 

Dlgltallform  (di-jit-ft'U-formX  a.  In  6of. 
like  the  corolla  of  Digitalis. 

Digltalln,  DUltallne  (di'jit-alin.  dl'jit-a- 
Un).  ft.  (C»H4oOis.)  A  vegetable  alkali, 
the  active  principle  of  Dinitalis  purpurea, 
or  foxglove.  It  is  white,  difllcult  to  crystal- 
lize, inodorous,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  a 
strong  poison. 

Dlgltiu£lie  (di'jit-aU''n£X  f^  A  genus  of  the 
sub-kingdom  Protozoa,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  infusorial  animals  vorticellidn. 
They  commonly  grow  on  the  back  of  the 
minute  crustaceous  animals  which  live  in 
fresh  water,  as  the  common  water-flea,  <fec., 
covering  them  so  completely  as  to  msike  it 
difficult  for  them  to  swim  about 

Dlgltalll  (di-jit-aOisX  II.  [L.  digitalis,  per- 
taining to  the  finger,  from  digitus,  a  finger, 
beoiuse  the  fiowers  are  put  on  the  fingers 
by  children.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
ScrophulariacesD,  containing  about  twenty 
ipecies  of  tall  herbs,  natives  of  Europe  and 
Western  Asia.  One  species,  D.  purpurea 
(the  foxgloveX  is  a  common  wild  flower  in 
Britain.  (See  Foxqlote.)  Several  other 
species  are  grown  in  gardens,  as  D.  grandi- 
fora,  D.  tutea.  and  D.  ferruginea. 

Itarla  (di-jit-&'ri-aX  n.  Finger-grass,  a 
genus  of  grasses  characterized  by  the  spikes 
being  digitate.  It  is  generally  considered 
to  be  only  a  section  of  Panicum.  One  spe- 
cies, D.  numifiua,  is  found  in  the  sandy 
soils  of  the  south  of  England. 

Digitate.  Digitated  ((Q'Jit-&t,  di'jit-atedX 
a.  rL.  digitatut,  having  flngers  or  toes,  from 
digitus,  a  finger.]  In  hot.  branched  out  into 
divisions  like  fingers.  A  digitate  leaf  is  one 
which  branches  into  several  distinct  leaf- 
lets, or  in  which  a  petiole  supports  several 
leaflets  at  its  apex.  A  digitate  root  is  one 
in  which  the  tubercles  are  divided  into 
lobes  like  fingers,  the  division  extending 
nearly  to  the  base  of  the  root,  as  in  some 
plants  of  the  genus  Orchis. 

IMgltatet  (difit-fttX  vt  [L.L  dinito,  digit- 
Mwn,  from  L.  digitus.  See  Digit,  j  To  point 
out,  as  with  a  finger.    Jtobiiison. 

Digitate^  (di'Jit-&t-UX  adv.  In  a  digiUte 
manner.  —  Digitately  pinnate,  in  bot.  ap- 
plied to  digitate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which 
are  pinnate. 

Dlgliatlon  (di-jit-&'shon).  n.  In  anat.  a 
division  into  finger-like  processes. 

Dlgltlform  (di'jit-i  form),  a.  Formed  like 
fingers;  as,  a  dtgit\fonn  leaf,  root,  ^tc 


ek,  cAain;     «h,  8c.  lodk;     g.  go;     j,  >ob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ting;     th,  then;  th,  tWn;     w,  trig;    wh,  trAig;    zh,  azure.  -See  KIT. 
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DiarnaRADA 

Dl^ttgrmda  (dfjiM-gra-daX  n.  [1^  diffUus, 
a  nnger  or  toe,  and  gradior,  to  walk.]  The 
second  tribe,  in  Cuyier's  arrangement,  of 
CamiTora,  including  those  animalB  which 


Digidgrada.— Huid4^  of  Lioa. 
a.  Femur  or  thigh.      6,  Tibia  or  leg.      c.  Tarsus  or 


foot,      d.  Calx  or  heeL 
/",  Digits  or  toes. 


e,  Plan^  or  sole  of  fooL 


walk  on  the  toes  only,  such  as  the  lion,  tiser, 
cat,  weasel,  civet,  hyena,  <&c. :  distingoisned 
from  Plantigrada  or  bears,  which  walk  on 
the  broad  paJm  of  the  foot. 

IMgitigrade  (di'Jiti-grad).  n.  An  animal 
that  walks  or  steps  on  his  toes  or  digits,  as 
the  lion,  wolf,  &c. 

DlgitigTade  (di'Jit-i-gradX  a.  WaUdng  on 
the  toes.    See  the  noun. 

DlgitorlumCdi-jit-d'ri-umXn.  A  small  port- 
able dumb  instrument  used  for  giving 
strength  and  flexibility  to  the  fingers  for 
piano  playing.  It  is  shaped  like  a  diminu- 
tive piano,  and  has  a  key-board  with  five 
keys  resting  on  strong  metal  springs.  Called 
also  Dumb  Piano. 

IM8ltllle(di']it-m).n.  [Dim. fromL  digitus] 

1.  A  little  finger  or  toe.  Specifically— 1  Any- 
thing resembling  a  little  finger  or  toe,  as  one 
of  the  hairs  on  the  tarsus  oi  the  mealy  bug. 

DtgltUB  (di'Jit-us),  n.  [L.]  In  anat  a  finger 
or  toe. 

I>if;ladiate(di-gl&'di-atXv.t  \L,  digladiar, 
dtpladiatug,  to  fight  for  life  or  death— dt  for 
du,  and  gladius,  a  sword.]  To  fence;  to 
quarrel    [Bare.] 

DigUuUatlon  (dl-gl&'di-a''8hon).  n.  A  com- 
bat with  swords;  a  quarrel  '  Avoid  all  di- 
gladiations.'    B.  Jomon.    [Rare.] 

IliglSrpli  (di'glif).  n.  [Qr.  diglyphos,  doubly 
indented— prefix  di,  and  glypM,  to  carve.] 
In  arch,  a  projecting  face  with  two  panels  or 
channels  sunk  in  it 

I>iczie,t  a.  [Ft.]  Worthy;  proud;  disdahi- 
fuL     Oiatieer. 

IHgnlflcatloXl  (dig^ni-fi-ka^'shonX  n.  [See 
DiONiFT.  ]  The  act  of  dignifying;  exaltation; 
promotion.    /.  Walton.    [Rara] 

iHgnilled  (dig'ui-fldX  p.  and  a.  [See  Dig- 
nity.] 1.  Exalted;  honoured;  invested  with 
dignity;  as,  the  dignified  clergy. 

Abbots  are  stvied  lUgni/Ud  clerks,  as  having  some 
dignity  in  the  cnurch.  Aylifft. 

2.  Marked  with  dignity;  noble;  as,  digfnifitd 
conduct  or  manner. 

To  the  great  astonishment  of  die  Tews,  the  manners 
of  Jesus  are  familiar,  yet  dignified.    Buckminsttr. 

&  Stately  in  deportment— STif.  Exalted, 
elevated,  honoured,  noble,  august,  stately, 
lofty. 

IHgXllf^  (dig'ni-fi).  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  dignified: 
J^pT^dlgnifuing.  [Fr.  d^iAtr—L.  diqnus, 
worthy,  and  fier,  a  degraded  form  of  L.neere, 
the  form  assumed  in  composition  hj/acere, 
to  make.  ]  1.  To  invest  with  honour  or  dig- 
nity; to  exalt  in  rank;  to  promote;  to  ele- 
vate to  a  high  office.  —2.  To  honour;  to  make 
illustrious:  to  distinguish  by  some  excel- 
lence, or  that  which  gives  celebrity. 

Your  worth  will  dignify  our  feast      B.  y^nson. 

Stn.  To  exalt,  elevate,  prefer,  advance, 
honour,  adorn,  ennobla 

Dignitary  (dlg'ni-ta-ri).  n.  One  who  holds 
an  exalted  rank  or  office;  especially  an 
ecclesiastic  who  holds  a  dignity  or  a  benefice 
which  gives  him  some  pre-eminence  over 
mere  priests  and  canons,  as  a  bishop,  dean, 
archdeacon,  prebendary,  Ac. 

DlffOl^  (dig^i-ti).  n.  [L.  digniUu,  worthi- 
ness, from  dujnu$,  worthy.  From  Indo- 
Eur.  root  dik,  to  point  out,  seen  In  L.  dice, 
to  say;  Or.  deiknumi,  to  bring  to  light,  to 
show.]  L  True  honour;  nobleness  or  eleva- 
tion of  mind,  consisting  in  a  high  sense  of 
propriety,  truth,  and  lastice.  with  an  abhor- 
rence of  mean  and  sinf al  actions:  opposed 
to  meanness.  In  this  sense  we  speak  of  the 
dignity  of  mind  and  dignity  of  sentiments. 

True  dignity  abides  with  her  alone 

Who.  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thowrht. 

Can  still  respect,  can  still  revere  herself 

In  lowliness  of  heart.  H'otdrm&rth. 
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2.  Elevation;  honourable  place  or  rank  of 
elevation;  degree  of  excellence,  either  in 
estimation  or  in  the  order  of  nature;  as, 
man  is  superior  in  dignity  to  brutes.— 8.  Ele- 
vation of  aspect;  grandeur  of  mien;  as,  a 
man  of  native  dignity.  *I>ignity  of  attitude. ' 
Dr.  CScitrd.— 4.  Elevation  of  deportment;  as, 
dignity  of  manners  or  behaviour. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eve. 
In  every  gesture.  dignUy  and  lovo.         MUton. 

6.  Hei^t;  importance;  rank. 


Some  haNts  well  pursued  betimes 
May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes. 


H.More. 


6.  An  elevated  office,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
giving  a  high  rank  in  society;  advancement; 
preferment,  or  the  rank  attached  to  it 

While  digni^  sinks  with  its  own  weight,  the  scum 
of  mankind  wiU  naturally  rise  above  it.  Swift, 

7.  The  rank  or  title  of  a  nobleman.— 8.  One 
who  holds  high  rank;  a  dignitaiy. 

These  filthy  dreamers  .  .  .  speak  evil  of  dignities. 

ludcB. 
9.  In  rhet  one  of  the  three  parts  of  elocu- 
tion, consisting  in  the  right  use  of  tropes  and 
figures.— 10.  In  astrol.  an  advantage  which 
a  planet  is  supposed  to  have  on  account  of 
its  being  in  some  particular  place  of  the 
zodiac,  or  in  a  particular  station  in  respect 
to  other  planets.— 11. t  A  general  maxim  or 
principle.  '  The  sciences  concluding  from 
dinnittes,  and  principles  known  by  them- 
selves.' Sir  T.  Broume. 

Dl^EnotiOXIt  (dig-nd'shonV  n.  [L.  dignoseo, 
d^|notum,  to  distinguisn— di  for  du,  and 
(anoseo)  nosco,  to  get  a  knowledge  of.]  Dis- 
Qngnishing  mark;  distinction. 

Di^^noas  (dfgd-nusX  a.  [Or.  prefix  di  for 
dw,  twice,  andj^ia, an angl&]  In bot  hav- 
ing two  ax^les;  as,  a  digonous  stem. 

DI  grado  (dd  grft'doX  [It,  step  by  step.] 
In  music,  moving  by  conjunct  d^rees. 

Digram.  Digraph  (diagram.  di'graf).n.  [Or. 
prefix  di  for  dis,  twice,  taLdgraphO,  to  write.  ] 
A  union  of  two  vowels  or  of  two  consonants, 
representing  a  single  sound  of  the  voice,  as 
ea  in  head,  th  in  path.  'All  improper  diph- 
thongs, or  as  I  have  called  them,  digraphs. 
Shendan. 

Digress  (di-gres^  v.i  [L.  digredior,  digres- 
sus,  to  step  apart  or  asunder— prefix  di 
twice,  and  gradior,  to  step.  See  Oraoe.] 
1. 1  To  step  or  go  from  the  way  or  road;  to 
go  out  of  the  light  way  or  common  track: 
in  a  literal  sense. 

Moreover  she  beginnedi  to  digresse  in  latitude, 
and  to  diminish  her  motion  from  the  mome  rising. 

H«itatut. 

2.t  To  turn  aside  from  Uie  right  path;  to 
transgress;  to  offend. 

Thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 

This  deadly  blot  on  thy  dtgrtssing  son.    SMak. 

8.  To  depart  or  wander  from  the  main  sub- 
ject, design,  or  tenor  of  a  discourse,  argu- 
ment, or  narration:  used  <mly  of  speaking 
or  writing. 

In  the  pursuit  of  an  argument  there  is  hardly  room 
to  digress  into  a  particular  definition,  as  often  as  a 
man  varies  the  signification  of  any  term.       Locke. 

Let  the  student  of  our  history  digress  into  whatever 
other  fields  he  wilL  %  Stephens. 

Difn^esst  (di-gres'\  n.  A  digressioiL  'A 
di^cM  from  my  history.'    FvUer. 

Digression  (digre'shonl  n.  [L.  digressio, 
a  stepping  aside,  from  digredior,  digressus. 
See  DIGRESS.]  1.  The  act  of  digressing:  a 
departure  from  the  main  subject  under  con- 
sideration; an  excursion  of  speech  or  writ- 
ing. 

And  there  began  a  lang  digression  abotit  the  lords 
o'  the  creation.  Bums. 

2.  The  part  or  passage  of  a  discourse,  ar- 
gument, or  narration,  which  deviates  from 
the  nuiin  subject,  tenor,  or  design,  but 
which  may  have  some  relation  to  it,  or  be 
of  use  to  it— 3.  Deviation  from  a  regular 
course.  '  The  digrtesion  of  the  sun  is  not 
equal'    Sir  T.  Browne.    [Rare.]    Hence— 

4.  Deviation  from  the  path  of  virtue;  trans- 
gression. 

Then  my  digression  is  so  vile  and  base. 
That  it  will  uve  engraven  in  ray  face.     SAaJk. 

5.  In  astron.  the  apparent  distance  of  the 
inferior  planets  IMercury  and  Venus  from 
the  sun;  elongation. 

Dlgressional  (di-gre^shon-alXa-  Pertabiing 
to  or  consisting  in  digression;  departing 
from  the  main  purpose  or  subject 

DlgresslTe  (di-gres'ivX  a.  Departing  from 
the  main  subject;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  digression.  '  Digressive  sallies  of  imagin- 
ation.'   Johnson. 

Dlgresshrely  (di-gres'iv-li),  adv.  By  way  of 
digression. 


DIKE 

Diirn  (di'jin),  n.  [Or.  prefix  di  for  d£t, 
twice,  and  gtfnS,  a  female.  ]  A  plant  haTin^ 
two  pistils. 

Dlgyxila  (dl-ji'ni-a),  n.  pi.  The  name  given 
bv  LinnsBus,  in  his  artificial  system,  to  such 

Slants  as  have  two  styles,  w  a  single  style 
eeply  cleft  into  two  parts. 

DlgynJan,  Digynous  (df-ji'ni-an,  dTJin-nsX 
a.    Having  two  pistils. 

DUiedral  (dl-he'dralX  a.  [Or.  prefix  di  for 
dis,  twice,  and  hedra,  a  seat  or  face.  ]  Havfasg 
two  sides,  as  a  figure;  having  two  plane  facM, 
as  a  crystal— I>tAtfdra2  angle,  the  mntoal 
inclination  of  two  intersecting  planes,  or  the 
angular  space  included  between  them. 

DUiedro]l(dIhg'dron),n.  A  figure  with  two 
sides  or  surfaces. 

DUiexaliedral  (dl-heks'a-hS^dral).  a.  [Or. 
prefix  dt,  and  £.  hexahedral.]  In  crystaL 
having  the  form  of  a  hexahedral  or  8tx-«ided 
prism  with  trihedral  summits. 

Dllamb,  Dllamlms  (dll-amb,  dl-l-amlmsX 
n.  In  pros,  a  double  iambus,  a  foot  consiBt- 
ing  of  two  iambuses. 

IMJlldlcant  (dl-jQ'dikant),  n.  One  who  di- 
Indicates,  determines,  or  decides. 

DUudlcaie  (dl-jfi'dl-kit),  v.i  pret  Ayp.di- 
judieated;  ppr.  dijudicating.  [L.  d^dieo, 
dijudieatum,  to  ^udge  between,  to  decide 
by  arms— prefix  di  for  dis,  intens. ,  andjudico. 
to  judge.]    To  judge,  detennine,  or  dedde. 

The  Church  of  Rome,  when  she  commends  imto 
us  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  difudteating  of 
Scriptures,  seems  only  to  speak  of  herself.       Haies. 

DUildlcatlon(dI-ju'di-k&''shonXn.  Judicial 
distinction.    CftanviUe. 

Dlkaxnall,  Dikainalll  (dik-a-maTi).  n.  The 
native  name  of  a  fragrant  resinous  gum 
which  exudes  from  the  ends  of  young  shoota 
of  Gardenia  lucida,  an  Indian  tree.  It  pos- 
sesses a  powerful  fragrance,  and  is  used  in 
hospitals  to  keep  away  flies,  as  well  as  to 
dress  wounds  and  open  sores. 

Dike,  Dyke  (dik).  n.  [A.  Sax.  dfc,  D.  dijk 
Dan.  dige,  all  signifying  a  bank  of  earth  ana 
a  ditch.  As  the  ditch  is  excavated  and  the 
bank  formed  by  the  same  operation,  it  is 
easv  to  understand  how  they  are  confounded 
under  one  name.  Ditch  is  a  softened  form  of 
this;  hence  also  dig.  ]  1.  A  channel  for  water 
made  by  difls:ing;  a  ditch.  '  Little  channels 
or  dikes.'  Ray.  '  Adown  the  crystal  dvkes 
at  Camelot'  Tennyson.— 2.  A  mound  of 
earth,  of  stones,  or  of  other  materials,  in- 
tended to  prevent  low  lands  from  being 
inundated  by  the  sea  or  a  river;  as.  Uie  low 
countries  of  Holland  are  defended  by  dikes. 
8.  In  yeol.  a  vein  of  basalt,  greenstone,  or 
other  Igneous  rock  which  has  been  intruded 
in  a  melted  state  into  rents  or  fissures  oi 
roclcs.  When  a  mass  of  the  unstratifled  or 
igneous  rocks,  such  as  granite,  trap,  and 

Fig.  I. 


lava,  appears  as  if  injected  into  a  great  rent 
in  the  stratified  rocks,  cutting  across  the 
strata,  it  forms  a  dike.  The  illustrations 
show  lava  dikes  in  the  Val  del  Bove.  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Etna.  In  fig.  1  a  a  are  hori- 
zontal strata,  b  e  dikes  of  lava  forced  through 
the  strata;  fr  5  are  of  equal  breadth  throu^- 


Flg.a. 


out  their  entire  length,  and  ce  decrease  up- 
wards.   In  fig.  2  the  horizontal  strata  are 


F&te,  tkr.  fat.  f||ll;       mi.  met,  hdr;       pfne,  pin;       n6te,  not,  mOve;      tfibe,  tub,  b^U;       oH,  pound;       ii.  8c.  atmne;     S,  8c.  fey. 
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DILUNG 


•wsy  br  the  utkHi  of  the  wea- 
he  Teittcal  Telns  of  lava  dd 
«6  to  fif  IX  being  harder,  have 
H*  effecta,  and  ooMeouenttar  renudn 
_m)ec4Qf  In  the  form  of  walls  or  dikes. 
OQDi  (<OhX  r  t  nret  A  pp.  dikmi;  ppr.  diking. 
L  To  •vToond  with  a  dike;  to  leciire  by  a 
-t.  1>>  drain  bj  one  or  more  dUrae  m 


UlBt*  (dik).  wi    To  dig;  to  work  as  a  diker 
or  ditcher 

h  wdv  b4rn«r  dfJtf  and  dehrc. 

Aad  mmttd  apon  the  nght  blth, 

Tina  kno*  «U  tlwt  the  Bitde  uith, 

Aad  cnc  m  tmam  dcrkcs  do.  C#ftrtr. 


(dMa'e«r&tX  v.t    VL  dOacero, 

%o  laar  in  piece*-  prefix  d»  for  ait,  asunder. 
and  fawrQ,  to  tear.  J  To  tear;  to  rend  asnn- 
der^to  sepeirate  by  force;  to  lacerata    Sir 

niaotimtUm  (dI-la'Mr^''ihonX  n.    l%e  act 
eC  raoding  aaondor;  a  teaffing  or  rending; 


*9odikUe  and  absolute  a  power.'  B.  Jon- 
ton, 

IMlater  (dl-Ut'fr),  n.  One  who  enhnges; 
that  which  expanda 

IMlatkm  (dl-lit'shonX  n.    Belay. 

What  construction  canst  thoa  make  of  our  wilfiil 
dilmttoHs  bat  stubborn  contemptf  Bf.  Umtt. 

IMlation  (dl-Ui'shon),  n.  [See  Dtlatb.]  The 
act  of  dilating;  expansion;  dilatation. 

At  first  her  eye  with  slow  dilatioH  roU'd 

Dry  flame,  she  listening.  Tennynm, 

IMlathre  (diUt'lvX  a.  Tending  to  diUte; 
causing  dilation.    Coleridge. 

Dilator  (di*l&t'6rX  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
widens  or  expands;  a  muscle  that  dilates. 

IMlatorl]y(dI'iato-ri-U).ad0.  InadiUtory 
manner;  with  delay;  tardily. 

DUatorlneM  (di '  la-to-ri-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  dilatory  or  late;  lateness;  slow- 
ness in  motiou;  delay  in  proceeding;  tardi- 


(di-U^ni<4tX  vX  (L.  dOoiisa.  to 
tsar  to  plecva— prefix  di  for  du,  asunder, 
mA  i«A^.  to  rend  in  piecea  ]    To  tear;  to 


rmMl  tn  piaces;  to  mangle.    [Bare.] 
IMtomatton  (di-U'ni-a''shonX  n. 


tapleoea 


A  tearing 
(Rare.] 

(iU4a'pi-dAt).  v.i  pret  A  pp.  di- 
ImnidMUd;  ppr  dilapula  fwi^f-  [L-  dilapido, 
dOdpidaCttM,  to  demotiBh  (any  structure  of 
sloaes)  ~  nrotkx  di  for  di$.  asunder,  and  ia- 
fido.  to  tJirow  stones,  from  topif,  tapidis,  a 
I    To  faU  into  partial  ruin;  to  fall  by 


(di-la'pf-dikt).  e.l.  L  To  pull 
down;  to  waste  or  destroy;  to  suffer  to  go 
lo  ruin  by  misuse  or  neglect 

If  the  y«lMp.  pATvm.  or  vicar,  ftc,  dUa^dafu  the 
tmiMt^fV  or  cutt  down  the  tunbcr  of  the  patriaioay 
of  tte  cteuchY  BlmckOmt. 

1  To  waste;  to  squander. 

Waft  her  noderatian  seen  la  Ma/idmtimg  the 
of  Che  clrarch.  Buhep  Hurd. 


(di-U'pi-d&t-edX  p.  and  a. 
Welled;  mined;  pnUed  down;  suffered  to 
ID  to  mln.  *A  deserted  and  dilapidated 
taaikUi^'    Cooper. 

Dilapidation  (di  U^pi-di^'shonX  n.  1.  Be- 
«b«  a  wasting  or  suffering  to  go  to  decay 
any  bnlldtng  or  other  property  In  possession 
e(  an  incumbefot  Dilapidation  is  voluniary 
or  meiim  when  an  incumbent  pulls  down  a 
banding;  permimive  or  paeeive  when  he  suf- 
Ikii  it  to  decay  and  neglects  to  rq>air  it 
DQa^ddation  extends  to  the  waste  or  de- 
•traction  of  wood  and  other  property  of  the 
dnoch.— 1  Deetruction;  demolition;  decay; 
ruin. 

By  kecfMac  a  vtrict  account  of  incomes  and  expen- 
dff«rn«  a  man  n^ht  cmsHy  preaenre  an  estate  from 
e\ttf*iwtwn  C*0dmaM. 

1  PecolatUm.    [Bare.] 

^M'TMf^^  rdi^la'pi-dat.«i%  n.  One  who 
oaaes  dilapidation 

WbrtabtUty  (dl-l&f  a-Mri-Ul  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  dilatable,  or  of  admittins  ex- 
pansion bv  the  elastic  force  of  the  body 
Ilsrif ,  ur  of  snother  elastic  snbstanoe  acting 
spoa  it'  oppoeed  to  etmtraetibaity. 

DQattbto  (mlii'a-blX  a.  Capable  of  expan- 
■kw.  pnssrsslng  elasticity;  elastic:  opposed 
to  omtra€tihU;  as.  a  bladder  is  dHaUAU  by 
the  foTDs  of  air;  air  is  dHataUe  by  heat 

TWatatkm  (di-Utr4'BhonX  n.  file  act  of 
expanding;  expansion;  a  spreading  or  ex- 
tending in  all  directions;  the  state  of  being 
eipaaded  or  distended;  distention:  opposed 
to  epMfrertiofL 

Daalt(dl-l&t').  9.t  pret  k  pp.  dilated;  ppr. 
dOtaHmif  [L  dilate,  to  make  wider,  to  ex- 
ttod.  to  amplify  -di  for  die,  asunder,  and 
(•Atf.  broadl  1.  To  expand;  to  distend;  to 
enierie  or  extend  in  all  directions:  opposed 
to  ««afra«f;  as,  air  dHale*  the  lungs;  air  is 
tfsccdbyrantaction. 

Satan  alarmed. 
Calwjlm  a  bti  niffto.  dUm*nl  stood, 
'    ~         ^  or  Atlas,  unrenovcd.       Afilttn. 

relate  at  large;  to 


If  T^calsrie  upon;  toi 
Ml  oopkmsly  or  diffusely 


ShaJt, 


That  I  *«BkJ  an  Ky  pflcrimage  dt/alt. 

^  To  expand,  swell,  distend,  enlaige, 
•jwsd  oQt  smplify. 

lNlite(d].ttrxrtL    L  To  widen:  to  expand; 
to  sv«a  or  extend  in  all  directions. 

Ha  haan  dtisiu  and  shmcs  in  his  itrca£th. 
_  _  Addistn, 

\}2JS^  ^■n^ly  an^  copiously;  to  dwell 
■  naiisUim.  to  deacant:  with  on  or  upon. 

>«  Kfl  fh«y  Ml  Uietr  aaciest  Joys  ^<J^u^. 

^  Crahh*. 

(«-lfttOi  «•    Expanded;  expansive. 


These  lamented  their  dilatorimts  and  imperfec- 
tion, or  trembled  at  the  reaction  of  his  Sisotry 
aKamst  themselves.  Haltam. 

DOatoiy  (dila-to-ri).  a.  [Fr.  dikUoire;  L.  L. 
dilatontu,  from  L.  aiffero,  dilatum.  8eie  DE- 
LAT.]  1.  Marked  with  procrastination  or 
delay;  slow;  late;  tardy:  applied  to  things; 
as,  dilatory  measures.  *  This  dilatory  sloth. ' 
Shak.—2.  Intended  to  bring  about  delay,  or 
to  gain  time  and  defer  decision.  '  Hb  atia- 
tory  policy.'  lfot<0y.—3w  Given  to  procras- 
tinaoon;  not  proceeding  with  diligence; 
making  delay;  slow;  late:  applied  to  persons; 
as,  a  dilatory  messenger;  a  man  is  dilatory 
when  he  delays  attendance,  or  performance 
of  business  beyond  Uie  proper  time.— ZHto- 
tory  plea,  in  law,  a  plea  designed  or  tending 
to  delav  the  trial  of  a  cause.— />t<atory  de- 
fence, in  Scote  law,  a  plea  offered  by  a  de- 
fender for  breaking  down  the  conclusions  of 
the  action  without  entering  into  the  merits 
of  the  cause;  and  the  effect  of  which,  if  sus- 
tained, is  to  absolve  from  the  lis  pendent 
without  necessarily  cutting  off  the  pursuer's 
grounds  of  action.— Stn.  Slow,  tardv,  slug- 
gish, inactive,  loitering,  behindhand,  back- 
ward, procrastinating. 

DOeotiont  (di-lek'shon),  n.  [L.  dUectio, 
from  d^Ugo,  dileetwn.  See  DiUQBNOS.]  A 
loving;  prefermce;  choica 

So  free  is  Christ's  diUctitM,  that  the  grand  condi- 
tion of  our  felicity  is  our  beliet  Bi^. 

Dilemma  (di-lem'ma),  n.  [Or.  diUmma,  a 
dilemma— prefix  dt  for  dit,  twice,  and  Urn- 
ma,  an  assumption,  from  lamband,  to  take.] 
L  In  logic,  an  argtiment  in  which  the  ad- 
versary is  caught  between  two  difficulties, 
by  having  two  alternatives  presented  to  him, 
each  of  which  is  equally  conclusive  against 
him.  A  young  rhetorician  said  to  an  old 
soiriiist, '  Instruct  me  in  pleading,  and  I  will 
pay  you  when  I  gain  a  cause.'  The  master 
sued  for  the  reward,  and  the  scholar  en- 
deavoured to  elude  the  claim  by  a  dUeinma. 
'  If  I  gain  my  cause  I  shall  withhold  your 
pay,  beicause  the  award  of  the  judge  will  be 
against  you.  If  I  lose  it  I  may  withhold  it 
because  I  shall  not  yet  have  gained  a  cause. ' 
The  master  replied. '  If  you  gain  your  cause 
you  must  pay  me.  because  you  are  to  pay  me 
when  you  gain  a  cause;  if  you  lose  it,  you 
must  psy  me,  because  Uie  judge  will  award 
it*— 2.  A  difficult  or  doubtful  choice:  a 
state  of  things  in  which  evils  or  obstacles 
present  themselves  on  every  side,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  what  course  to  pursue. 

A  stroni^  dilemma  in  a  desperate  case 

To  act  with  infamy,  or  quit  the  |dace.     Swifl. 

—ffomt  €(f  a  dilemma,  the  conditions  or 
alternatives  presented  to  an  antagonist  by 
accepting  either  of  which  he  is,  as  it  were, 
impaled;  a  difficulty  of  such  a  nature  that 
whatever  way  you  turn,  you  are  confronted 
by  unpleasant  consequences. 

imettant,  DUettante  (di-le-tanr,  di-le- 
tan't&Xn.  pi.  Dilettanti  (di-le-tan't«X  [It. 
dilettante,  properly  the  ppr.  of  dilettare,  to 
take  delight  in,  from  L.  aelectare,  to  delist 
Bee  Dblioht.]  An  admirer  or  lover  of  the 
fine  arts;  an  amateur;  one  who  pursues  an 
art  desultorily  and  for  amusement:  some- 
tiroes  applied  contemptuously  to  one  who 
affects  a  taste  for,  or  a  degree  of  acquain- 
tance with  or  skin  in,  art,  which  he  does 
not  possess. 

DUettaatlam  (di-le-tanf  ismX  n.  The  qua- 
lity characteristic  of  a  dilettante;  q>ecifl- 
cally,  in  a  disparaging  sense,  desultory  or 
affected  pursuit  of  art,  science,  or  literature. 

Dittttantism,  hypothesis,  speculation,  a  kind  of 
amateur  search  for  truth;  this  is  the  sorest  sin. 

CariyU. 

DUlgence  (dili-JensX  n.  [L.  da^^enlia,  care- 


fulnesi^  diligence,  from  dUigo,  to  love  ear- 
nestly—dt  for  dit,  intens..  and  lego^  to 
choose.]  1.  Steady  applicatbn  in  business 
of  any  kind;  constant  effort  to  accomplish 
what  is  undertaken;  exertion  of  booV  or 
mind  without  unnecessary  delay  or  sloth; 
due  attention;  industry;  assiduity. 

If  your  diligtHct  be  not  speedy,  I  shall  be  there 
afore  you.  Shak, 

2.  Cm\  heed;  heedfulness. 

Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diiigtmta.  Pror.  ir.  t%, 
8.  In  Soott  law,  (a)  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  attention  incumbent  on  the  parties  to  a 
contract  with  regard  to  the  care  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  contract  {VS  The  war- 
rant issued  by  a  court  for  eniordng  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  or  the  production 
ofwrlUngs.  (c)  The  process  of  law  by  which 
person,  lands,  or  effects  are  attached  on 
execution,  or  in  security  for  ^^hi.— Dili- 
gence, Jnduttry,  Conttaney.  DUigenoe, 
earnest  application  to  employment  in  which 
one  is  interested;  induttry,  the  habit  of 
being  constantly  employed;  diligenee  refers 
to  one's  present  occupation,  and  does  not 
imply  a  habit;  conttaney  denotes  the  power 
to  hold  on  in  any  particular  eourse— ateadi- 
ness  of  purpose. 

Diiigtnt9  and  accuracy  are  tfie  only  merits  which 

an  historical  writer  may  ascribe  to  himself.    Cibb^H. 

Industry  pays  debts,  but  despair  increases  them. 

Franklm. 
True  coHstaM<y  no  time,  no  power  can  more.  Gri^. 

Stk.  Attention,  application,  industry,  assi- 
duity, constancy,  assiduousness,  persever- 
ance, persistence,  heed,  heedfulness,  care, 
caution. 

Diligence  (deid-zhiUis).  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of 
four-wheeled  stage-coach. 

DUlgenoyt  (dill-Jen-siX  n.  Diligence.  MH- 
ton. 

Dlllcent  (diOi-jentX  a.  [L.  dUigent,  dUi- 
gentit,  careful,  diligent    See  Diligenck] 

1.  Steady  in  application  to  business;  constant 
in  effort  or  exertion  to  accomplish  what  is 
undertaken;  assiduous;  attentive;  industri- 
ous; not  idle  or  negligent  'Diligent  culti- 
vation of  elegant  literature.'    Pretcott 

Seest  thou  a  man  diiigtnt  in  his  business?  he  shall 
stand  before  kings.  Prov.  xxiL  39. 

2.  Steadily  applied;  iHrosecuted  with  care 
and  constant  effort;  careful;  assiduous;  as, 
make  diligent  search. 

The  judges  shall  make  ditigtmt  Inouisition. 

Ueut  xix.  tS. 
Stn.  Active,  assiduous,  sedulous,  laborious, 
persevering,  attentive,  industrious,  indefati- 
gable, unremitting,  untiring,  carefuL 
IMllgenUy  (dili-jent-liX  adv.  With  steadv 
application  and  care;  with  industry  or  assi- 
duity; not  carelessly;  not  n^Ugently. 

Ye  shall  ditigtntly  keep  the  comsiandments  of  the 
Lord  your  God.  Deat.  tL  17. 

Dill (dilX  n.  [A.  Sax.  d'd,  Sw.  diXX. O. diXL,  dOL 
Probably  from  its  soothing  qualities  in  dill- 
ing  or  dulling  pain.  Comp.  Icei  dUla,  to 
luu  a  child  to  sleep.]  An  umbelliferous 
plant,  Anethum  graveolent,  a  native  of  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  the  fruits, 
commonly  but  erroneously  called  seeds,  of 
which  are  moderately  warming,  pungent, 
and  aromatic.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  pot  or 
sweet  herb  in  gardens,  and  employed  medi- 
cinally  as  a  carminative.  In  appearance  it 
resembles  the  fennel.  Dill-seeds  yield  dill- 
water,  and  an  essential  oil,  when  distilled 
with  water.  Dill-water  is  used  as  a  remedy 
in  flatulency  and  gripes  of  children. 

Dill  (dil),  v.t.  [A  form  of  to  dull.]  To  soothe; 
to  still;  to  calm.  [Scotch  and  Northern 
English.] 

DUlen  (direnX  «.t  In  ^nining,  to  dress  in 
sieves,  as  tin. 

Dlllenla  (dil-ld'ni-aX  n.  [From  DiUeniut,  a 
professor  of  botany  at  Oxford.]    A  genus  of 

{>]ants,  nat  order  Dllleniaceie.  connsting  of 
ofty  forest  trees,  natives  of  tropical  Asia. 
They  have  large  leaves  and  showy  white  or 
yellow  flowers.  The  poon  spars  used  in  In- 
dian shipping  are  obtained  from  D.  penta- 
gyna.  liie  fruit  of  D.  tpeeioea  is  edible,  but 
very  acid. 

DUlenlaoetB  (dfl-l«'ni-&''s«-«X  ti.  pi.  A 
natural  order  of  plants  belonghig  to  poly- 

K talons,  albuminous  exogens,  nearly  re- 
«d  to  the  Ranunculaceie,  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  a  persistent  calvx  and 
arillate  seeds.  Seventeen  genera  and  about 
200  species  are  included  in  the  order.  Tliey 
are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves, 
found  in  the  warmer  regions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. 

Dllllnct(dil1ng).n.  A  darling:  a  fkvonrite. 
*  The  diUmg  other  mother.'    Drayton 


eh.  9c  kwA;     g.po;     j./ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sln^,     TH,  <Aen;  th,  Ain; 


w,  vig;    wh,  tcAlg;    sh.  amre.— See  Kit. 
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Duly  (dllll),  n.    A  kind  of  ■Uge-eoKb;  a 
otiTuptioD  of  dilifftTwie. 

So  down  ttiy  taDI.  rocnutic  Atbboum,  i^Lldei 

DUl7-dally(<ui'U-<i>]-iiXT.i^   [^  bAuTi.i 

ToTDiMrTto  delay;  to  trifle,    (CoUoq.l 
DUOBrtdllo-jiXn.  rOr.  (li(ordif,t«lce,Bnd 

lofM.  dlMOune.]    In  rhetoric,  a  flarun  In 

wnld]  a  word  la  uaed  In  an  equiTocaJ  lenie; 

■  (pMch  or  aiiiKMiaii  vUcb  nuy  hiT*  two 

dUferent  DioMUnga. 
DUnoUt  (dl-iaUd),  B.    |L  dauddai,  tma 

aauMo,  to  thlnt  out— <ji  tor  <!>•,  dUtrlb.. 

and  lu«0,  to  ihlne.     See  Ldgii>.]     Clear. 

'IKhiciilaeMrfiitloa,'   Baetn. 
DUaddktat  (dl-U'dd-UX  >-<-     I'o  loake 

elur;  (o  elucidate. 


■hon).n.  The  act 
n.     The  qualitj 


:aucnj,  ditaailiM, 
S  llqnlii  or  more 


ini  the  itrenith 
Mtb  wine  onpwt 

I  Ute  proportion 

ir(it«r  and  watery  llquon. 
IMlnt*  (dl-Ufi  v.L  pret  A  pp.  diluUd,  ppr. 
dflHtiiw.  [L  (Wuo,  dilului-prelli  di  for 
dft.  and  Iiu,  to  waih.  See  DILUIE. )  t.  To 
render  liquid  or  more  LquM ;  to  make  thin 
or  more  flnid:  Uina  lymp  or  moIUKa  li 

with'wi      "    ■""     ""       ^"  ■■''" 


It. 


n'theiplrlt  or  add 


, „  ....    To  l)ecoaie attenuated 

JT  thin;  aa,  it  diluUt  eaallT. 
DUnta  (dJ-iafX  a.    Tbln:  attenuated:  re- 
* — ■■■--' "■  aaiplritorcolonr;  paltry; 


DUnte  (di-iQt^  0. 

or  thin;  n  ••  ■"'■ 

DUnta  (dj- 
dncedlneti 

DUatWlly  (dllU'ed-U),  adv.     In  a  dilated 

DUntodnMt (dllfif ed4iH),  iL  TbeiUteor 

qnaUtj  of  being  diluted. 
MlUtMUH   (dl-lat'oei),   n.      DUntedDeaa: 

tlilnneia    Vilkint. 
Dllntarfdi-mt'trin.   He  who  or  that  which 

dilutee. 
DUntton (dl-lD'uhoo).  n.    Theactotmaklng 

thin,  week,  or  more  liquid.     'Oppoilte  to 

I>UnTl«i,  DUUTUn  (dl-ia'Tl-al,  di-ia'rl-ao), 
a.  (L.dkrunum,adeIage,rromdilna.  aeeDI- 
LCn.e.f.)  I.  FertalalngloafloodordeloRe. 
moreeipeolallj  to  the  deluge  In  Noah'tdayi. 
"  — — -■  5,  produced  by  a  flood,  or  any 


—Daunalfarmatim.  In  ikI.  t 

glTen  to  the  anperfleUl  depoalta  of 


■Via]  actlfm  maj  reaalt  from 

earthquake^  dc.    The  term  la  now  rarely 
Died  fair  geolocltta.  the  depoella  grouped 
being  aailgiied  to  the  poat-pUoecae 


eiplainii 

chlau  del^.. 
DUnTlkii,  a.    See  DiLcruL. 
OUnTlkUt  (di-ia'Tl-ith  Ki    To  nm  ai  a 

I>UllTlon(dll<k'i>l-on).«.  SameuiWuDmn. 
DUuTHmKdl-Hl'Ti-nn.).  n.  [I.  BeeDkLuoH 

E.  In  t">t  »  depoait  of  lUperflclal  loam. 


I,  pebblea,  Ac.  cauied  by  enr- 


obacare;  imperfectly 


proipMt;  >  dim  recollection. 


lleaTla 


i.  Having  Iti  luitn  obecoted;  >ul- 


to  din  the  vidon 


DlmblSl  (dim'bl),  n.  [Probably  another  form 
of  or  conaected  with  dimpU.  and  aljTilfying 
originally  a  hollow  or  cavity.  1  A  bower;  a 
ceil  or  retreat;  a  dingle. 

InnLB(dIm).n.  [Fr.,  O.Fr.  dume;  Pr.deniK, 
dei'nu;  IL  dteima,  from  L.  dicimia,  the 


mete.    See  Met 

_. lion  In  a  ainale  lln 

length,  breadth,  and  Ihli 


direction,  ai 
aa  or  depth; 
or  length;  a 
lupemciei  naa  iwo  aimentvmt  lengtn  and 
breadth;  and  a  ulld  luu  three  dimetuumj, 
length,  breadth,  and  thicknen  or  depUi, 
The  word  li  generslly  uied  In  the  plural, 
and  denote*  the  whole  epace  occupied  by  a 
body,  or  Ita  capacity,  (lie,  meajt—      - 


a,  Chi 


£.t  Outline;  ihape,  '  In  dimerwiofi.  and  the 
■hape  of  nalore,  a  graclont  penon.'  Shtk. 
a  Fv-  balk;  coniequence;  Importance;  a*. 
Che  question  [■  aaaumlng  great  dHneuienf. 
4.  In  alg.  a  term  uied  m  the  aaraeiente  aa 
degree.  Tbiu,  In  a  limple  equation,  the 
unknown  quantity  it  or  one  dunentlon  or 
degree:  in  a  quadratic  equation  it  li  of  two 
dlmeniioni:  in  a  cubic  equation  It  l>  of 
three  dlmeaiiona.  and  lo  on.  In  general, 
adequation  ia  uld  to  be  of  as  many  ditntn- 

higbeit  power  ol  the  unknown  quantity. 
DlmaiuUint  (di.men'ahonle.i     To  lull  or 
proportion  aa  to  ake;  to  make  agree  hi  mea- 

Dlmwuloiwd  (di-meu'ibond).  a.  Harlng 
dimemiona  (Bare  e:icept  In  compailtlon.  ] 
DIllUunyKdJ-men'Bl-tlXtL  DIraeniiun;  e>- 


IHmani  (dl'me-ra).  n 


la  the  aphldea. 


DimiasHED 

IMin«rOMma,ta  rdl'ine-ro.(iAnB-ta),  B.  iiL 
(Or.  rfi  for  dit.  twice,  merot,  part,  and  •anis, 
body.]  An  order  of  Aiachnlda,  comprising 
the  true  iplden.  lo  called  ftvio  the  marked 
dlTlaion  of  the  body  hito  two  rwlon^  Ibe 
cepbalothorai  and  abdomen,  itbe  name 
Aiineidea  la  DBually  employed  for  the  order. 

DlineiOlU  (dl'me-nu),  a.  lOr.  di  lor  dit. 
twice,  and  menu,  part  1  Having  iti  parta  In 
pain;  compoied  of  two  unrelated  inecea  or 

IHmster  (di'me-t«r),  a.  [L,  (mm  Or.  di- 
metrot—di  for  du,  twice,  and  nwtrew,  a 
meaaure.l    Having  two  poetical  meaiorea. 

amMet  (dl'me-ier),  n.     A  vene  of   two 

DlBLBtrlo  (dl-mefrikX  a.  [Qr.  di  tar  Oil. 
twice,  and  melron.  mcaaure.]    In  eryitai.  a 


tetlOIl{(dl'ml'kt-ihon).fi.  [L.  dtnUe^ 
*  Dght,  from  dimieo.  dimuiiilinn,  to 
idiah  one'a  weuona  aninat  the  enony. 
iM-di  for  iit,  and  nuM.  to  move 
klyinavlbrBUngmanner.]  A  tattle  or 
t ;  couteit,  '  Uiibiothetly  duniatunu.  * 
BaU. 

idlate<di-nl'd|.at).  e.l.  pret  A  pp.  di- 
fated;  ppr.  ditnidintinff-  [L  dtmidio, 
idiaium.  to  divide  into  halvea.  from 


^ 


ia.  the  middle,  ]  1.  To  ^vlde  Into 
two  equal  parta  —  E.  In  Acr.  to 
repreaent  the  half  of. 
tllIIlKllat«(dl-ml'dl.&t).a.  I.DI- 
vlded  into  two  equal  parte: 
balved-E  In  but  applied  to 
an  organ  when  hall  of  it  I*  to 


DlIIlHlli.aon  (dl-ml'di.»"ihon\  n.  1.  T 
of  halving;  division  Into  equal  parta. 


leuen.     Koot  mia.  in  iwnor.  leul     1.  Tn 

ai,  to  diminiMh  the  (lie  of  a  thing  bycoa' 
traction,  or  by  cutting  off  apart;  todimiBM 
a  number  by  lubtraction:  to  diminuh  the 
revenue  by  Umiting  conune rce  or  reducing 
the  caetoma;  todmtnuAitrengthor  aafety; 
todintfnUttheheatotaroom.— l-TDleaaen; 
lo  Impair;  to  degrade;  to  abaae. 

S.  t  To  take  away ;  to  lubtract :  witli  /nm, 
and  applied  to  the  object  removed. 

NodilAC  w«i  dtimifiiikrd  Jnm  (he  ufdy  or  Ihc 
klsg  \yj  th'  impfuDDoint  of  th«  duke. 

to  teaaen  by  a  aemitone,  aa  ai 


tMndnlilKd^mln'Idi),  e  i.  To  1 
coma  or  appear  leia  or  imallei 
parent  aire  ol  an  object  dinij 


decreaae.  abate, 


thrlnk.  lubaide.  abate. 
-     ■   ■  ■  lMB(d|.    ■  ■ 


DiminuA.  Ree  under  DBCuaKi. 


of  being  reduced  In  liie  or  quality. 
Dliiiliililiad  (dl-niin'liditx  p.  and  a. 
ened;  madeimaller;  reduced  in  aia 
tracted;  degraded. 

-JyvminiOktd  ercA.  an  arch  leaa  than 


circle.— DiminuAAl  har. 
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a  Blnor  •erenth.  mnd  O  iluup  being  a 
■•  than  tha  minor  intenraL— 
amb^^et,  in  mtine,  a  rablect  in* 
with  notes  half  or  qnarter  the 
vatna  of  Ukoae  in  which  they  were  originally 
tnaDdated.  —  DHniniMked  triads  in  mtoic, 
Um  cboctl  e*tm^*uw%r  of  two  thirdi  on  the 
■aUottlc.  aa  &  D,  IT  in  the  key  of  a 
OlBtBlfllMr  ^ai-mitf  iah-«rX  n.  He  who  or 
QnU  which  diminiaheiL 
JMaOaltlbiagfj  (di-mln'Ith-ing-liX  adv.  In 
a  maopT  tcTlwicn  reputation. 

I  «rvrr  heard  him  cciuare.  or  so  moch  at  speak 
jmmtmutmyiji  oi mof  one  who  was  abaent.  Lactt. 

SlmlllilldllC-Ctair (diminlih-ing-stoO.  n. 
In  My-^sts/dtiy,  planks  wroof^t  under  the 
walee  of  a  eUp.  diminishing  mdually  till 
tihty  oome  lo  the  thickness  of  the  bottom 

;t  (di-min'ish-mentX  n.    Di- 

(dim-in'ft-«n''d6X     [It]     In 

.,  an  instruction  to  the  performer  to 

th«  rolume  of  sound  m>m  loud  to 

•oft.  usually  marked  thus  =»>. 

1MBiBlUStt(di-min'&-entXa-    T«rssening. 

(Bars  or  ohaolete.] 

Tte  cnrnprntrnti^m  decree  (a  soch  kind  of  esprc»> 
aoas  baioc  vsuatly  takca  for  a  dimtmmtHt  term. 

Mmtnaftet  (di'min-fttX  a.    Small    'Prices 

mado  d*minuU.'    Jer.  Taylor. 
StadimtAlyt  (di'min-at-lix  ado.    In  a  di- 

miauftt  manner;  in  a  manner  which  U 


miBUtlon. 


Aa  eaccratkM  only;  but  that  too.  eUh>ticany  and 
<ftiaaft<y  uncrwL  B/.  Sattdtrson, 

UmllLUllOll  (di-min-A'shonX  n.  [L  dtmtn- 
•160  <  drmiwuXio  \  a  lessening,  from  dxminvo 
Mmuft«o),  to  lessen  by  taung  something 
nvm  — <l«,  and  miiuio,  to  lessen,  from  miMu, 
tan  I  I  The  act  of  diminishing  or  lessen- 
ing: a  making  smaller,  opposed  to  angmen- 
won;  ss»  the  <fiNim«seMm  of  size,  of  wealth, 
«(  power,  of  safety.— 1  The  state  of  becom- 
ing or  sppeariiw  less:  opposed  to  increase; 
sa.  the  diminutum  of  the  apptfent  diameter 
of  a  receding  body;  the  tUminuHon  of  the 
vtiodty  of  a  projectfle.— S.  Discredit;  loss 
«(  dlgmty;  degradation. 

Nor  thtnks  tt  Jtmimittism  to  be  raok'd 

la  mOturt  honour  nest.  PkUif. 

1  DvpriTatlon  of  dignity;  a  lessening  of 
estimation. 


M^kP  ne  wtoe  by  the  truth,  for  my  own  tooTs  sal- 
vathao.  and  1  thall  aoc  recard  the  workTs  optekm  or 
^fmoimt»»m  of  me.  J/.  Git$»deH. 

&  In  mutie,  the  imitation  ot  or  reply  to  a 
sabtoet  In  notes  of  half  the  length  or  value 
«f  those  of  the  subject  itself.— A.  In  law,  an 
omlsiion  In  the  record,  or  In  some  point  of 
the  proceedings,  which  is  certified  in  a  writ 
of  OTor  on  the  part  of  either  plaintur  or 
dsfendant  —7.  In  ker.  the  defacing  of  some 
particular  point  in  the  escutcheon.—^  In 
mrek.  th»  gndual  decrease  in  the  diameter 
of  the  ihaft  of  a  column  from  the  base  to 
thecuttaL  See  Kmtasi&— Stn.  Decrease, 
Wsiiinfng.  reduction,  abridgment,  abaie- 
nent,  deduction. 

SlmlailtlTe  (dl-mln'at-lT).  a.  (Tr.  dinWni*- 
ti/:  It  ditfUnuiHvo.  See  Dnnif cnoN.  ] 
I  taaU  -  little ;  narrow ;  contracted ;  as,  a 
dimiimitm  rsce  of  men  or  other  animals ;  a 
dtminwruif  thought  -2.  Haring  the  power 
of  diminishing  or  lessening ;  that  abridges 
ordfrrussts;  tending  to  diminish.  'Diminu^ 
fH«  of  liberty  '  SKaftewbwy. 
ItoHnmif  (di-ml^at-lYX  n>  Lt  Anything 
afmyanall  slse. 

^k^ho*  the  poor  woHd  is  pestered  with  such 
"^      d*mtmutfms  of  nature.  SAaJk. 


tf  Anything  of  very  small  yalue;  a  small 


Most  OMoiter-Kke.  be  shown 
rW  peor'fi  dimiHuttves.  for  doits.  SMaJt. 

X  t  In  eld  mtd.  anything  that  diminishes  or 


Hmc  Awiw/mj,  alteratives,  cordials,  correctors, 
••  b«cw«  Burton. 

Jta  from.  %  word  formed  from  another 

y^,  osaaUy  an  Mtpellative  or  generic 

<«».  to  etpnas  a  Utile  thing  of  the  kind; 

■s.  In  Uun,  ImpiXUu,  a  little  stone,  from 

r^^ii^^*^.  n  Uttle  ceU.  from  ceite.  a  ceU; 

n  Pivnch.  moieofUMf to.  a  little  house,  from 

ly**"*.  s  house;  in  BngUsh.  manQcin,  a 

■«  awm.  from  man;  rxvuUt,  which  is  a 

J*ble  dtmtoutiire,  being  from  L.  n'lm/tw.  a 

*»iwti»e  of  rwuM,  a  river,  with  the  Kng- 

wn  diminiitlve   termination   -tt     'Baby- 

_5*«  sad  dear  diaunuHrtM. '    Tennyton, 

iwBitttsly  (di-mlndt-lv-U),  adv.    In  a 

^'■^vtire  manner;  in  a  manner  to  lessen; 

M,  to  speak  dimimuHvely  of  snother. 


DIIIlinutlTeiiaH(dl-mln'at-iv-nesXn.  Small- 
ness:  littleness;  want  of  bulk;  want  of 
dignity. 

Dimiin  (dlm'ishX  a.    Same  as  DimmUh. 

DimiMlont  (di-mi'shonX  n.  Leave  to  de- 
part 

IMllllM0r7(di-mis'BO-ri).a.  [L.L  dsmi«sortu«. 
[See  Dismiss.]  l.  Sending  away;  dlsmiaslng 
to  another  jurisdiction.— 2.  Granting  leave 
to  depart— Letter  dimiucry,  a  letter  given 
by  a  Dishop  to  a  candidate  for  holy  oraers, 
having  a  title  in  his  diocese,  diracted  to 
some  other  bishop,  and  giving  leave  for  the 
bearer  to  be  ordsined  by  him. 

Dimitt  (di-mitT,  v.L  [L  dimiUo,  to  send 
different  ways,  to  let  go.  See  Dismiss.  ]  To 
permit  to  go:  to  grant;  to  farm;  to  let 

IMmlty  (di^-ti).  n.  [It  dimUo;  L.L.  dimit- 
tim,  from  Or.  dtmstof,  of  double  thread— as 
a  noun,  dimity— d»  for  di»,  twice,  and  mtCot, 
a  thread.  Another  etymology  refers  it  to 
DamUUa.  ]  A  stout  cotton  fabric  ornamented 
In  the  loom  by  raised  stripes  or  fancy  figures: 
it  is  rarely  dyed,  but  usually  employed 
white  for  bed  and  bed-room  furniture. 

Diinl^  (dimliX  adv.  [See  Dim.  ]  1.  In  a  dim 
or  oSscure  manner;  with  imperfect  sight 
2.  Not  brightly  or  clearly;  with  a  faint 
light 

Their  temples  <timly  shone.  Drydtn. 

TMmmiah  (dimlshX  A.  1-  Somewhat  dim; 
olMcure.— 2.  Somewhat  dim-sighted. 

My  eyes  are  somewhat  dimtttith  grown.      Swifi. 

DUnmy  (dim'IX  o>  Somewhat  dim.  'Yon 
dimmy  clouds.'    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Dinmeu  (dlm'nesX  n.  1.  Durness  of  sight; 
as,  the  dimneu  of  the  eyes.— 2.  State  of 
being  dim  or  obscure;  want  of  clearness: 
appued  to  the  medium  through  which  any- 
thlogisseen. 

With  such  thick  dimness  .  .  .  filled  the  air. 

Cim/rr. 
8.  Want  of  distinctness;  faintness:  applied 
to  the  object  looked  at;  as,  the  dinmes$  of  a 
view  or  of  a  colour.— 4.  Want  of  brightness; 
ss,  the  dimnetg  of  gold  or  silver.— 6.  Want 
of  clear  apprehension;  vagueness;  dulness; 
as,  dimnesi  of  memory. 

Answerable  to  this  dimness  of  their  perception, 
was  the  whole  system  and  body  of  their  religioa. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

—DarknMi,Ob9eurUy,Dimne9i.  SeeDARK- 

HBSS. 

Di  moltO  (dS  mdrtdX  [It  ]  In  musie,  very; 
as,  largo  at  moUo,  very  much  largo. 

Dlmoipllic  (dl-mor'flkX  a.  Having  two  dis- 
tinct forms;  dimorphoua 

A  huve  proportion  of  the  trees  of  temperate 
climates  Dear  only  flowers  thus  dimorphie. 

Nat.  Hist.  Rev. 

Dimorphism  (d!-mor'flzmX  n.  rOr.  di  for 
di»,  twice,  and  morphi,  form.]  L  In  ery»taL 
the  property  of  assuming  two  incompatible 
forms;  the  property  of  crystalliiing  in  two 
distinct  forms  not  derivable  from  each 
other.  TI1US,  sulphur  assumes  one  form 
when  crystallising  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  another  whoUy  different  when  becom- 
ing solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
Hence  the  same  chemical  substance  may 
form  two  or  more  distinct  species.  Thus, 
carbon  in  one  form  is  the  diamond.  In  an- 
other graphite,  Ac.— 2.  In  6ot  the  condition 
when  analogous  organs  of  plants  of  the  same 
species  apitear  under  two  very  dtssimllar 
forms. 

In  the  oak.  beech,  chestnut,  and  pine,  for  example, 
this  dimorph  ism  is  extreme.  In  the  stamen-bearinff 
flowers,  we  find  no  rudiment  of  a  pistil— in  the  pistil- 
bearing,  no  rudiment  of  a  stamen.     Nat.  Hist.  Rev. 

8.  In  2oo{.  difference  of  form  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  species,  as  when  the  females 
vary  according  to  the  season,  or  the  males 
are  c(mstantly  unlike  the  feniales. 

Dim»ffhism  has  been  obserred  by  KOlUker  In 
the  PennatuUdje  <  OctocoraOa ).  Each  compound 
organism,  or  polypary.  presents  two  different  kinds 
of^poljrpes— one  of  which  is  tentaculiferous  and 
provided  with  sexual  organs,  while  the  other  has 
neither  tentacles  itor  any  »exual  apparatus.  Huxtty. 

DlmorphOlU  (dl-mor'fusX  a.  l.  In  cry$taL 
a  term  applied  to  a  substance  whose  crystals 
occur  In  two  distinct  forms.  Thus,  the 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  nickel,  if  deposited 
from  an  acid  solution,  are  square  prisms ; 
but  if  from  a  neutral  solution,  they  are 
right  rhombic  prisms.— 2.  In  6ot  and  :a)ol. 
characterised  bv  dimorphism. 

Dlmpla  (dim'piX  n.  [Probably  a  diminu- 
tive form  from  an  Intens.  of  dip  or  deep. 
Gomp.  O.  dUmpel,  tUtnpel,  a  pooL  1  L  A  small 
natural  deprc«sion  in  the  cheek  or  other 
part  of  the  face,  as  the  chin;  a  slight  inter- 
ruption to  the  uniform  rounded  flow  of  the 
facial  lines,  appearing  especially  In  youth 


and  In  smiling,  and  hence  regarded  as  a  sign 

of  good-humour,  happiness,  or  merriment 

Smiles 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek 
And  k>ve  to  live  in  dimpie  sleek.    Milton. 

2.  A  slight  depression  or  indentation  on  any 
surface. 
Dimple  (diro'plX  v.tw  pret  &  pp.  dUnpUd: 

£pr.  dimpling.  To  form  dimples:  to  sink 
ito  depressions  or  little  inequalities.  '  As 
shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way.' 
Pope. 

Dimple  (dim'plX  v.  t  To  mark  with  dimples. 
Din^led  (dim'pldX  a.     Set  with  dimples; 
having  cheeks  marked  by  dimples. 

On  each  side  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpUd  boys  like  smiling  Cupkls. 

&hak. 

Dimplement  (dim'pl-mentX  n.  State  of 
being  marked  with  dimples  or  gentle  depres- 
sions.   [Rare  or  poetical] 

I  dared  to  rest,  or  wander.— like  a  rest,— 
And  Tiew  the  ground's  most  gentle  dimplement, 
(As  if  God's  fii^'er  touched,  but  did  not  press, 
in  making  England  t)  H.  B.  Browning, 

Dimply  (dim'pli),  a.  Full  of  dimples  or 
small  depressions.  *  The  dtmp<y  flood.'  J. 
Warton. 

Dimyarla  (di-mi-&'ri-aX  n.  [Or.  di  for  dw, 
twice,  and  myt,  a  muscle.  1  A  general  name 
for  those  bivalves  whose  uiells  are  closed  by 
two  adductor  muscles,  distinct  and  widely 
removed  from  each  other,  as  in  the  mussel. 
The  two  muscular  attachments  are  always 
visible  on  the  Inside  of  the  shelL 

DimsraxT  (di'mi-a-riX  n.  A  bivalve  mollusc 
which  closes  its  shell  by  means  of  two  ab- 
ductor muscles. 

Dimyary  (dl'ml-a-riX  a.  Pertaining  or  be- 
longing to  the  Dimyarla. 

Din  (dinX  n.  [A.  Sax.  dyn.  dyne,  noise, 
thunder;  eorth^yne,  an  earthquake.  Cog. 
Xoel.  dynr,  din.  dyn^,  to  resound;  from  the 
same  root  as  Skr.  dkvan,  to  sound.]  Noise; 
a  loud  sound ;  partlcularlv,  a  rattling,  clat- 
tering, or  rumbling  sound,  long  conUnued ; 
as,  the  dtn  of  arms ;  the  din  of  war.  '  The 
dust,  and  din,  and  steam  of  town.'  Ten- 
nyson. 

The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set,— 

Mayat  hear  the  merry  din.  Celtridge. 

Dl2l(dinXv.  t  pret  &pp.  dinned;  ppr.  dinning. 
To  strilce  with  continued  or  confused  sound; 
to  stun  with  noise;  to  harass  wiUi  clamour. 
'/KnyourearswiUi  hungry  cries.'  Otway. 
'This  hath  been  often  dmned  in  my  ears.' 
Swift 

Dinaroby  (dlnHr-kiX  n.  An  erroneous  form 
of  Dtor^v. 

Dindle  (dln'dlX  n.  A  local  name  for  the 
common  and  com  low-thistles,  as  also  for 
hawk-weed. 

Dl2ie(dinX  v.i.  pret.  A  pp.  dined;  ppr.  dtn- 
ing.  [Ft.  diner,  O.  F.  ditner,  Pr.  dienar, 
L.L.  dianare,  the  origin  of  which  is  very 
doubtful,  but  which  probably  arose  from  tk- 
ectnare,  a  verb  hypotheticaUy  formed  from 
L.  de,  and  ooeno,  (Unner  or  supper.  Bv  the 
shifthig  of  the  accent  deoamare  would  be- 
come tUeenare,  then  demare  and  ditnare. 
This  is  the  view  taken  by  Dies,  and  sup- 
ported by  Scheler  and  Pott  Littr^  Mahn, 
and  others,  derive  It  from  dit/r^nars.  from 
L.  prefix  die,  and  jejunare,  to  fast  (whence 
dSjeuner).  Some  derive  it  from  L.  aetinere, 
to  leave  off— the  hour  of  dinner  ImplylnK 
the  cessation  of  labour.]  To  eat  the  chief 
meal  of  the  day;  to  take  dinner. 

The  hungry  Judges  soon  the  sentence  sign. 

And  wretches  hang,  that  Jurymen  may  «f>rr.    Pepe. 

—To  dine  out,  to  take  dinner  elsewhere 
than  at  one's  own  residence.  —  To  dine 
with  Duke  Humphrey,  to  he  dinnerless;  a 
phrase  laid  to  nave  originated  from  the 
circumstance  that  a  imrt  of  the  public 
walks  in  Old  St  Paul's,  London,  was  called 
Duke  Humphrey's  Walk  (being  near  his 
tombX  and  that  those  who  oomd  not  iwy 
for  a  dinner  at  a  tavern  were  accustomed 
to  promenade  here  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
an  acquaintance,  and  getting  an  invitation 
to  dine.  The  phrase,  however,  may  be  con- 
nected with  Uie  report  that  Duke  Hum- 
Shrev,  son  of  Henry  IV.,  was  starved  to 
eath. 
Dine  (din),  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  dined;  ppr.  dtit- 
ing.  To  give  a  dinner  to ;  to  furnish  with 
the  principal  meal ;  to  afford  convenience 
for  dining;  as,  the  landlord  dtn^d  a  hundred 
men. 

A  table  massive  enough  to  have  dined  Johnnie 
Armstrong  and  his  merry  men.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Dine  (dInX  n.  Dinner-time;  mid-day. 
[ScotcL] 


(^.«UtB;     eh.  8c  loeA;     g,po;     j.>ob;     ft.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sln^;     TH,  fAen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  trig;    wh,  u-Aig;    zh,  aiure.— See  KlY. 
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We  twa  hae  (laidrt  i'  the  burn 
From  rooming;  sun  till  ditu. 


Bums. 


Diner-out  (d!n'6r-out),  n.  One  who  ia  in 
the  habit  of  dining  from  home,  and  in  com- 
pany; one  who  receives  and  accepts  many 
inyitations  to  dinner.  'A  liberal  landlord, 
graceful  diner-out'    E.  B.  Browning. 

DiJOetlcalt  (di-net'ik-alX  a.  [Or.  dxne6,  to 
whirl  round,  from  dim^  a  whirl.]  Whirling 
round;  turning  on  an  axis;  spinning.  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Dinette  (dS-netO,  n.  [Dim.  of  Fr.  diner, 
dinner.  ]  A  sort  of  preliminary  dinner  about 
2  o'clock;  a  luncheon.  See  extract  under 
Dinner. 

Ding  (ding),  v.t  pret.  and  pp.  dung  or  dinged. 
[A.  Sax.  denegan,  IceL  aehgia,  Sw.  ddnga, 
to  knock,  to  beat.  Probably  of  onomato- 
poetic  origin.  1  1.  To  throw  or  dash  with  vio- 
lence. '  To  dtng  the  book  a  colt's  distance 
from  him.'  Aluton.  [Rare.]-2.  [O.K.  and 
Scotch.]    (a)  To  dash;  to  pound;  to  break. 

To  see  his  poor  auld  mitber's  pot 
Thus  tiung-  in  stares.  Bums. 

(h)  To  prove  too  much  for;  to  beat;  to  pose; 
to  nonplus. 

But  a'  your  doings  to  rehearse  .  .  . 
Wad  ding  a  Lawland  ton^e  or  Erse.     Bums. 

Ding  (ding),  v.i.    L  To  bluster;  to  bounce. 

He  huffs  and  dingy,  because  we  will  not  spend  the 
little  we  have  left,  to  get  him  the  title  of  Lord  Strut. 

Arbuthnpt. 

2.  To  sound,  as  a  bell;  to  ring.  W.  Irving.— 
S.  In  Scotch,  (a)  to  descend:  to  fall:  used  as 
in  the  phrase  '  It'g  dinain'  on^'  which  is  ap- 

Elied  to  a  fall  of  rain,  hail,  or  snow.    (&)  To 
e  defeated;  to  be  gainsaid;  to  be  over- 
turned. 

But  facts  are  chiels  that  winna  dinf^ 

And  downa  be  disputed.  Bums. 

Ding-dong  (ding-dong).  The  sound  of  bells, 
or  any  similar  sound  of  continuous  strokes. 
—To  go  at  or  Co  t<  ding-dong,  to  fight  in  right 
earnest 

His  courage  was  flush'd.  he'd  renture  a  bnish. 
And  thus  they  W€»t  to  it  ding-dong.     Old  bailad. 

Dinghy,  Dingey  (ding'gi),  n.  A  boat  varying 
in  size  in  different  localities;  the  dinghies  of 
Bombay  are  12  to  20  feet  long,  5  to  7  feet 
broad,  and  about  2  feet  deep,  with  a  rak- 
ing mast,  and  navigated  by  three  or  four 
men.  The  dinghies  of  Cutch  are  90  to  50 
feet  long,  andf  20  to  100  tons  burden; 
built  of  jungle  and  teak  wood,  and  have  a 
crew  of  twelve  to  twenty  men.  The  dinghies 
of  Calcutta  are  small  passage-boats  for  the 
poorer  claues,  rarely  used  with  a  sail;  thev 
are  not  painted,  but  merely  rubbed  with 
nut-oil.  which  imparts  to  Uiem  a  sombre 
colour.  This  name  is  now  also  applied  to  a 
ship's  small-boat  Spelled  also  Dhingy, 
Dingy. 

Dini^biees  (din'Ji-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  dingy;  a  dusky  or  dark  hue;  brown- 
ness. 

Dingle  (ding'gl).  n.  [Apparently  a  form  of 
dimble  and  dimple.  ]  A  narrow  dale  or  valley 
between  hills;  a  small  secluded  and  em- 
bowered valley.  *  Dingle,  or  bushy  delL' 
Milt4m. 

Dlnfle-dan^e(ding'gl-dang'glXadv.  Loose- 
ly; m  a  dangling  manner.  'Boughs hanging 
dimgle'dangle  over  the  edge  ox  the  delL' 
Warton. 

Dingo  (ding'gd),  n.  The  Australian  dog 
(Canii  Dingo),  of  a  wolf-like  appearance, 
and  extremely  fierce.  The  ears  are  short 
and  erect,  the  tail  rather  bushy,  and  the 
hair  is  of  a  reddish-dim  colour.  It  is  very 
destructive  to  the  flocks,  killing  more  than 
it  eats:  so  it  is  systematicallv  destroyed.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  an  importation,  but  whence 
is  uncertain. 

DingUirint  (ding'thrift),  n.  A  spendthrift 

Wilt  thou,  therefore,  a  drunkard  be. 

A  dtng/kr(/i  and  a  knave  t  DrmtU. 

Dingy  (diuMi),  «.  (Probably  from  dung.] 
SoUed ;  sullied;  of  a  dark  oolour;  brown; 
dusky;  dun. 

Even  the  Ppsfboy  and  the  Postwtan,  which  seem  to 
have  been  the  best  conducted  and  the  most  pros^^er- 
ous,  were  wretchcdlv  printed  on  scraps  of  dtn,cy 
paper,  such  as  woul  1  not  now  be  tliought  gciod 
enough  for  street  balSads.  Macaulay. 

Dining-room  (din'iug-rOmX  n.  A  room  for 
a  family  or  for  company  to  dine  or  take 
their  principal  meals  in;  a  place  for  public 
dining;  a  r«>om  for  entertainments. 

Dink  (dingk).  a.  [A  nasalized  form  akin  to 
dight,  deck.  See  Deck,  Dioht.j  Neatly 
dressed:  trim;  tidy;  pert;  contemptuous. 
[Scotch.] 


Dink  (dingkX  v.i.    [See  above.]    To  dress; 

to  adorn.    Six  W.  Scott.    [Scotch.] 
Dinmont  (din'mont),  n.    A  wether  between 

one  and  two  years  old,  or  that  has  not  yet 

been  twice  shorn.    [Scotch.  ] 
Dinna  (din'na).    Do  not    [Scotch.] 
Dinner  (din'n^r),  n.    [Ft.  dtner.  See  Dine.] 

1.  The  principal  meal  of  the  day,  in  which 
respect  it  may  be  said  to  correspond  with 
the  deipnon  d  the  Greeks  and  the  oaena  of 
the  Bomans,  both  these  meals  being  of  the 
most  elaborate  kind  and  taken  in  the  even- 
ing. In  medieval  and  modem  Europe  the 
conmion  practice,  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  was  to  take  this  meal  about 
mid-day.  Since  that  time  the  hour  of  dinner 
has  been  gradually  put  back  till  it  has 
reached  from  six  to  eight  in  the  evening 
among  the  wealthier  classes. 

The  Court  dinner-hour,  in  the  reign  of  Ceoige  III., 
was  at  the  Hanoverian  hour  of  four  o'clock.  During 
the  reign  of  George  IV.  it  gradually  crept  up  to  six 
o'clock,  and  finally  became  steady  at  the  Indian 
hour  of  seven,  and  so  remained  until  the  rei^  of  Her 
Most  gracious  Majesty,  when  the  formal  Clourt  din- 
ner-hour  became  eight  o'clock.  These  innovations 
on  the  national  hours  of  meals  did  not  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  medical  faculty,  and  in  con»e<iuence  a 
dinette  at  two  o'clock  was  prescribed.  This  has  ever 
since  been  the  favourite  Court  meal,  beine  in  reality 
a  substantial  hot  repast,  which  has  exploded  the  old- 
fashioned  luncheon  of  cold  viands.         The  Quten. 

2.  An  entertainment;  a  feast 

Behold.  I  have  prepared  my  dinner.      Mat  xxii.  4. 

Dinner  (din'n^rX  v.i.  To  take  dinner;  to 
dine.'    [Scotch.] 

Sae  far  I  sprachled  ap  the  brae, 
I  dinner d  wi'  a  lord.  Bums. 

Dinner-hour  (din'n6r-our),  n.  The  hour  at 
which  dinner  is  taken;  the  hour  spent  in 
dining.    See  Dinner. 

Dinnerless  (din'n^r-les),  a.  Having  no  din- 
ner. '  Lusty  mowers  labouring  dinnerless.' 
Tennyson. 

Dlnnerly  (din'n6r-li),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  dinner.     Copley. 

Dinner-table  (din'n^r-ta-bl),  n.  A  table  at 
which  dinner  is  taken. 

Dinner-time  (din'n6r-tim),  n.  The  usual 
time  of  dining. 

Dinnle  (dinliT),  n.  [Treq.  and  dim.  of  din, 
noise.]  A  tremulous  motion,  especially 
with  reverberation;  a  vibration;  a  thrilL 
[Scotch.] 

Ane  aye  thinks  at  the  first  dinnle  o'  the  sentence, 
they  hae  heart  aneugh  to  die  rather  than  bide  out 
for  sax  weeks,  but  they  aye  bide  the  sax  weeks  out 
for  a*  that.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dinnle  (din'nlX  v.i.  To  shake  with  a  tremu- 
lous motion,  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing sound;  to  reverberate;  to  thrill;  to  vib- 
rate.   [Scotch.] 

The  chief  piper  of  .  .  .  Mac- Ivor  was  peram- 
bulating the  court  before  the  door  of  his  chieftain's 
quarters,  and,  as  Mrs.  Flockhart  was  pleased  to  ob- 
serve, '  garring  the  vera  stane  and  lime  wa's  dinnle 
wi*  his  screeclung.'  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Dinomia,  Deinomia  (dl-nor'nis),  n.  [Or. 
deinos,  terrible,  and  omis,  a  bird.]  A  genus 
of  extinct  cursorial  birds,  of  a  gigantic  sixe, 
which  formerly  inhabited  New  Zealand. 
The  species  ^of  which  five  have  been  recog- 
nized) resembled  in  general  form  the  ostrich, 
but  were  of  a  much  larger  size.   The  laiigest 


My  lady's  dint,  my  ladv's  drest. 
The  flower  and  fancy  o  the  west. 


Burns. 


Dinorms  (pelvic  and  leg  bones  and  outline  of  body). 

must  have  stood  at  least  14  feet  in  height, 
and  probably  more;  several  of  its  bones  are 
at  least  twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  ostrich ; 
but  the  body  seems  to  have  been  more 
bulkv  in  proportion,  and  the  tarsus  was 
(Sorter  and  stouter,  in  order  to  sustain  its 


weight.  By  the  natives  of  New  Zealand 
they  are  cidled  moa.  It  is  8in>posed  pro- 
bable that  they  became  extinct  m  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  century,  as  traditions 
are  still  current  among  the  nativea  con- 
cerning them. 
Dinosanrta  (dl-nd-s^'ri-aX  n.    See  Dniro- 

SAURIA. 

Dinothere  (dl'hft-th^),  n.    Same  at  Ditu>- 

theriunk 
Dinoth^nm  (dl-n5-th^ri-mn),  n.     (Or. 

deinos,  terrible,  and  tKtrion,  wild  beast]   A 


Dinotheriura  restored. 

genus  of  extinct  gigantic  mammaia  occur- 
ring in  the  strata  of  the  tertiary  foitnaaoo. 
The  remains  have  been  found  most  abun- 
dantly at  Epplesheim  in  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
but  fragments  occur  also  in  several  parts  ot 
France,  Bavaria,  and  Austria.  The  largest 
species  hitherto  discovered  {D.  gigtnUeum) 
is  calculated  to  have  attained  the  length  of 
18  feet    It  had  a  proboscis  and  two  toda 

}>laced  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  lower 
aw,  and  curved  downwards  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  thcwe  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
walrus.  The  zoological  position  of  the  Dino- 
therium  (of  which  there  seem  to  be  sevoral 
species)  is  that  of  a  proboscidean  allied  to 
the  elephant  The  skull,  molar  teeth,  and 
scapular  bone  are  the  only  portions  yet  dis- 
covered. Kaup  regards  it  as  intermediate 
between  the  mastodons  and  tMirs.  and  ter- 
restrial, while  Blainville  and  Pictet  reguti 
it  as  allied  to  tlie  sea-cows,  and  *ntiaKitivn^ 
the  embouchure  of  great  rivers,  and  unroot- 
ing the  marsh  and  aquatic  plants  which  con- 
stituted its  food  with  its  tusks. 

Dinozide  (dIn-oksldX  n.    Same  as  Dioande. 

Dineome  (din'sumX  a.  Full  of  din;  giving 
forth  a  loud  sound;  noisy.  'The  dinavme 
toun.'    Bwrns.    [Scotch.] 

Block  and  studdie  ring  and  reel 

Wi'  dinsome  clamour.    Bums. 

Dint(dintXn.  [Probably  an  imitative  word. 
A.  Sax.  dynt,  a  blow,  O.K.  and  Sc.  dtmt,  IceL 
dynt,  a  stroke.  Akhi  to  dm  and  dimg.  See 
Dent]    l.  A  blow;  a  stroke. 

That  mortal  d^t. 
Save  he  idio  reigns  above,  none  can  reilit    Miitmt. 

2.  The  maik  made  by  a  blow;  a  cavity  or 
impression  made  by  a  blow  or  by  pressure 
on  a  substance;  a  dent 

His  hands  had  made  a  dmt.  Dryden. 

—By  dint  of,  by  the  force  or  power  of:  by 
means  of;  as.  to  win  l>y  dint  of  anns,  by  dint 
qf  war,  by  dint  (^  argument  or  importunity. 

And  now  by  dint  <2^  fingers  and  of  eyes. 

And  words  repeated  aner  her.  he  took 

A  lesson  in  her  tongue.  Byrvm. 

Dint  (dint),  V.  L  To  make  a  mark  or  depres- 
sion on  or  in,  as  by  a  blow  or  by  pressure; 
to  dent    Spenser. 

Dintlees  (dintles),  a.    Without  a  dint 

(Lichen  and  mosses),  meek  creatures!  the  fint 
mercy  of  the  earth,  veiling  with  hushed  soltnefts  its 
dint/ess  rocks.  Buskin. 

Dinnmeration (dlnO'm«r-4''shonX  n.  The 
act  of  numl)ering  singly.    [Rare.  ] 

Diocesan  (di-os'es-an  or  dl'6-s6s-an),  a.  (See 
Diocese]  Pertaining  to  a  diocese-  />tV>- 
eesan  courts,  the  consistorial  or  consistoty 
courts.    See  Consistory. 

Diocesan  (dios'es-an  or  df6-s6s-anX  n.  A 
bishop  as  related  to  his  own  diocese;  one 
in  possession  of  a  diocese,  and  having  the 
ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  over  it 

DiOOeee  (di'd-ses),  n.  [Or.  dioHcisis,  admini- 
stration, a  province  or  Jurisdiction  — dia. 
and  oikieis,  residence,  from  oiked,  to  dwell. 
oikos,  a  house.  ]  1. 1  A  district  or  division  of 
a  country;  a  province. 

Wild  boars  are  no  rarity  in  this  diocese,  which  the 
Moors  hunt  and  kill  in  a  manly  pastime. 

L.Addistm, 

2.  The  circuit  or  extent  of  a  bishop's  Jurisdic- 
tion; an  ecclesiastical  division  of  a  kingdom 
or  state,  subject  to  the  authority  of  a  bishop. 
Every  diocese  is  divided  into  archdeacon- 
ries, each  archdeaconry  (nominally)  into 


Fite,  Ur,  fat,  fill;       mi,  met,  hiir;       pfne,  pin;     ndte.  not.  m5ve;       t&be,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abvne;     f,  8c.  tey. 


OaSJt 


Moct,  '  PmriiManen  u  dwsH- 

ml  (Jl  i*-U-li*'dr»l),  a.    |0r. 

ML  dia.  twice,  uul  E.  oeloAfdral.)   Id 
1.  havliiK  Uia  farm  of  u  ocUhcdnl 


th«ip«l«gn 


■  tsrm  applied  to  the  c 


ntiaBt  al  America  anil  Africa.  The  >pAd« 
at*  rather  pr«tty  traliliu  ihmba,  with  Email 
-Ute  Oawen 

OUdOD (ilf O-doB). H.    lOr  ifi,du,twice,aii[l 


one  plec*  of  bony  lubtUnce 
lotbar  bakiw,  lo  that  the  crea- 
onlrlohaTetwatMUi.  Theyan 


at  vhlch  Uwtr  moDlh  I*  adnlntili  adapted. 
Utrafal  ctf  Uwin.  ecpeelalljr  of  the  Hoera 
DIodA  aod  Tetraodon.  are  TvmarkaBle  fcH* 
ttBartm/af  Bptm  poInU  which  thejbearon 
Ibdr  lUn.  and  for  the  power  they  have  of 
iafUtlnit  the  bt-U]',  which  then  Elrei  them 
tb*  appearanca  of  the  briatlr  hoak  of  a 
ihBtiial;  beocc  the  Freach  call  them  dtAh 

b«D  derisnatfd  PBmpiiu  Fuh.  5ea-A«to- 
Juf.  and  PricUw  atJ-ttM.     mil  ta^r 
hKtada  the  »Bhh. 
MoiOBtldM  (dl-itdonn-dC).  D.  pL  A  bmllf 


•••ak  or  phMU-bearinc  fli 


Ww  m  M.  PUlrtMt  [  JM'ihna,  dl-«'ihl-an}.ii 
Ma  M.  hariiit  itaiimu  on  one  BUM  am 
PMb  ea  aaolher.  The  wlllaw.  the  popiai 
•e ,  an  dtadau.  ~1  Id  ntl.  notliw  thov 
uiMb  Id  which  the  aeiea  are  mitinct 


il  (femalg).  aad 
Eold.  by  another 

(dl^'ataa).  Same  aa  Dwcuwheh. 

(dl-ofeihia^nh),  n.    A  nie- 

-  —Mwbat  like  oar  hermit- 


iteti  "w 

WwWiwiinn  (JI-fihna-BetX  -. 
"~   irf  b^ng  dlaactom.     Dai 


Ic  (dl-oiliut,  d 


oik),  a. 


'  LoDeipeTiTieB» 
pper  maadlble 
Oie  lower  one 
tmncated,  luclDdliijt  tile  Tarioui  Bpeclei  of 
albatroiL 

Man  (dl'on).  n.   A  genua  of  planla.  nat.  order 
Cicadai:eB.     Thg  leede  of  D.  edtiU.  a  Ueii- 

DlOIUM  (dl^e-a^a).  n.    [From  Dunj,  oDeot 
the  naraai  of  Veniu. )    A  gmu)  of  planla. 

one    apedei    la 


Howera.        The  a 
leaiea     haTe    ti 

dilated     petiole  ^ 
and    a  illghtly- 
•Calked    SOobcd 


three  ihort  ilifl 

Inbe.    The  bri»-         '      m,^/£Ji, 

ahty  irritable,  and  when  tonched  bj  a  flj  or 
other  Inaect  Uie  lubei  of  the  leaf  tuddenl] 
cloH  on  and  capture  the  huect  11  ii  aalil 
to  dl«e>t  the  food  thu>  captured  by  meaai 
of  a  fluid  which  dlatolvea  It  eiaftty  like 
ordlnarj  gastric  Juice, 

DlOnyBOS,  DioDTwni  (dI-A-nr»B,  dl-A-nl'- 
ana).!!.  In Onit mytA.  the /outhfal, beauti- 
ful, eflominate   god  of  wfne,  called  aUo 


talning  to  Diophautue  of  Aleaandrta,  the 
flrat  Greek  writer  on  algebra,  who  Sour- 
iahed,  according  to  aome  about  the  Euiddlc 
g|  the  fonrtb  century,  according  to  otSen 
aboDl  the  end  of  the  tiitti—Diopluintiiu 
<inalv''i>  tbat  branch  of  algebra  which  Cresti 


ollowing  are  eiamplm:— To  fli 
quar&    To  And  three  commeni 


jp'^d^.  n,    [dr.  dieptii,  a  riew 
•ujvve.i — w.  for  dta,  through,  and  optis.  a 

apecica  of  auglte,  occurring  la  priamatlc 
cryiUl*.  of  a  iltreoui  luitre,  and  of  a  pale 

A  variety  with  four-ilded  prlsmi  haa  been 
called  TDUBSIte.  from  Muiaa  In  Fledmont 
It  reiembliii  tahllle.     It  la  a  monoaUlcate 

d  maaneiia. 

1-op'iia),  n.    [Gr.  dt,  dU,  double. 

,     .    gf  dlpterona 


■a' 


lecU,     lunlly 


u 


aprx.      All    the 

known  •peclet  are  from  the  tropical  parte 

of  the  Old  World.— a  A  genm  ol  turbella- 

I)lppMa«(dI-op'tAeX'>-  [Fr..  from  Or  difot 

H«.']  Emerald  copper  ore!  ullicale  of  copper. 

a  tranaluceat  mineral,  occurring  cryatal- 

llxed  in  siji-aided  prinni. 
Diopter,  Dtiwtn  (dl-op't^r,  dl-op-tra),  n. 

rseo  DiorTElc)    An  inatrument  once  em- 


ployed in  meaauring  the  altitude  of  dl 
oliJecU,  and  for  taking  levela 


-, . il  (dl-op-irik.  dl.op'trlk- 

-I),  a.  [Or.  dinpltika,  from  dia.  throngh, 
and  the  root  op.  to  eee.]  1.  AflonllDg  a 
medium  lor  the  eight;  nailating  the  sight  In 

2.  Pertaining  lo  dlnitrlca,  or  the  aclenee  of 
Tefract«d  llsht—XKnifnc  lyittm.  In  IwAt- 
houia.  the  mode  of  lighting  In  which  the 

I  ia  prodaced  by  a  central  lainp. 

I  which  are  transmitted  through 


Called  alao  the B^fraeUnoSyiUfn. 
Dloptoloi  (di-op'trika).  n.  That  part  ol  opUei 
which  tnata  of  the  retractloiu  of  light  paaa- 
iug  through  diHerent  madluma,  aa  through 
air,  water,  or  glua.  and  eipecially  through 
lensei    The  term  li  now  not  much  uaed  by 

it  refera  being  treated  under  (he  general 
••— •<  -•  Ti/riKiion  (which  aeeX    See  »Uo 


argreaterdegree  of  optical  lUnalon 


sn^ptoyed  in  exhibiting  the  pelnting.  which 

ia  viewed  through  a  large  aperture  or  pro- 

ic«niuni,  partly  by  reflected  and  partly  l)y 

imKled  light,  and  light  and  ahade  are 

■—■ '  —  — '  tcreeoa  or  hllnda— 

h  dloramlc  palntlnga 


produced  bi  ,--,^ 
i.  A  bolldlng  in  w 
are  eihibiUd. 
DtonunlO  (dl-O-ram'ik),  a. 

Korlun  (dre-rlzmX  B.  [Or.  i 

tlncticn,  from  diorvt,  lo  dr. 

through— di  (or  dia,  through,  and  hori 
bonndaiT  1   Dtetinction;  deflnitlon.  (Bi 

Dlorlitlc,  Dlorlrtioal  (dl-C-rla'tlk,  di^O-ria'- 
tlk-al>,a.  Dininguiahins^  deflnlng     [Bare] 

DlarlsUcttUr  (die ri>m-al-ll},  ade.  In  a 
diatingulihing  mtoner.    [Bare  | 

DlOTlta  (di'o-rttX  n.  [Gr.  dioriiS,  lo  draw  a 
boundary  through,  to  eeparate— (he  atone 
being  formed  of  dlatinct  portlona.  See 
DIOBran]  A  tough  crydalline  trap-rock,  of 
a  whitlafa  colour,  apeckled  with  black  or 
greeniab  black.  It  coniiate  of  hornblende 
and  a  tricllulc  felapar  alblCe  or  oligocUee. 
It  may  be  eiUier  metamorphlc  or  volcanic 
in  origin. 

DiOrthOSiiCdi-or-thS'iia^H.  [Or. ,  f rom  diw- 
1A<1«.  (o  make  itraigbt—di  (or  dia.  through, 
and  orthot.  atraight.]  A  aurgical  operation 
"■ "■'-■-  crooked  or  dlitoried  llmbi  are 


(o  the  emendaUon  or  correcUon 


_  _  i-kfl're-a),  n.   [After  P.  iXOt- 

carui'f,  the Oreek:  physician.]   The^cDuaof 


niah  tl 


ropical  e 


called   y 


oua  dimcioua  planta,  with  annual  twining 
atemt.  and  loose  cluatera  of  tsnoU  green 
flowen.  The  ipecie*  aie  found  In  Aala  and 
America,  and  the  rocis  or  tubcn  ol  D.alala, 
i>.  aetdeata,  D.  Batatas,  and  D.  tatita,  are 
Important  articles  of  fnod  in  tropical  oil- 
ma(e(.  and  are  eaten  aa  the  potato  la  with 
ua     See  Vah. 

DtOIOOTMOMB  (dI-o>-ka'r£-i">e-«X  '^  A  nat 
order  of  endogenoua  planta,  with  alternate, 
reticulate-veined  leaves,  belonging  to  Lind' 
le/e  DIcUogeni.    They  have  tuberoua  root- 


repreaentitive. 
DlOmUfdl-OI^a),  n.    tur.  ouv,  uiviijB.  aiiu 

of  riitaceona  planta   inhabiting  Southern 
Africa.    They  have  alternate  or  oppoalte 
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odoar  when  bruised.  Some  species  are  cul- 
tivated for  their  white  or  pinkish  flowers. 

D108pyrOB(d!-oe^i-ro6),  n.  [Or.  dio»,  divine, 
and  pyroM,  wheat— lit  celestial  food.]  A 
large  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  wanner  rM;ions  of  the  world,  nat  order 
Ebenaceae.  The  trees  of  this  genus  supply 
ebony  wood.  That  from  Ceylon  is  the  wood 
of  D.  Sbenum;  from  India,  of  D.  melan- 
oxylon  and  D.  Ebenaster;  and  that  from 
Mauritius  D.  reticulata.  The  D.  Loto$  is 
the  Indian  date-plum.  It  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  lotus-tree  of  the 
ancients,  whose  fruit  was  said  to  produce 
oblivion. 

DiOta  (di-d'ta),  n.  [L..  from  Or.  didtos,  hav- 
ing two  handles— di,  dig,  twice,  and  ous. 
6toe,  an  ear.  a  handle.l  In  anc.  iculp.  a  sort 
of  vase  with  two  handles,  used  for  Mrine. 

Dioxide  (dl-oksid).  n.  [Prefix  di,  dis,  twice, 
and  oxide.  ]  An  oxide  consisting  of  one  atom 
of  a  metal  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen. 

Dip  (dip),  v.L  pret  &  pp.  dipped  or  dipt; 
ppr.  dvpping.  [A.  Sax.  dippan,  dyppan,  to 
dip.  Cog.  Fris.  dippe,  D.  doopen,  O.  tau/en, 
to  dip,  to  baptize ;  A.  dax.  dipan,  to  dip  or 
baptise,  dfjfan,  to  dive,  dedp,  deep;  K  deep, 
dice.]  1.  To  plunge  or  immerse  for  a  mo- 
ment or  short  time  in  water  or  other  liquid; 
to  put  into  a  fluid  and  withdraw. 

The  priest  shaU  4/1/  his'fingcr  in  the  blood.   Lev.  iv.  6. 

So  fishes  risine  from  the  main. 
Can  soar  with  moisten'd  wii^^  on  hi(;h; 

The  moisture  dry'd  they  sink  aeain. 
And  di/  their  wings  again  to^y.       Swt/t. 

2.  To  take  or  bale  out,  as  with  a  ladle  or 
other  vessel;  as,  to  dip  water  from  a  boiler: 
often  with  out;  as,  to  dtp  out  water.— 3.  To 
plunge,  as  into  a  difficulty  or  dangerous 
undertaking;  to  engage. 

He  was  a  little  dt/t  in  the  rebellion  of  the  commons. 

Drydtft. 

4.  To  engage  as  a  pledge;  to  mortgage. 
'  Live  on  the  use,  and  never  dtp  thy  lands.' 
Dryden.—5.  To  moist;  to  wet.  [Rare.]  'A 
cold,  shuddering  dew  dipg  me  all  o'er.' 
MUton.  —6.  To  baptize  by  immersion.  Fuller. 

Dip  (dip),  v.i  1.  To  plunge  into  a  liquid  and 
quickly  emerge;  to  dive  partially  or  to  a 
small  depth. 

Unharmed  the  water-fowl  may  dt/ 

In  the  Volsinian  mere.  MacaMlay. 

2.  To  penetrate;  to  pierce.  'The  vulture 
tfimn'n^  in  Prometheus' side.'    Granville.— 

3.  To  engage  in  a  desultory  way;  to  concern 
one  self;  as.  to  dip  into  the  funds. — 4.  To 
look  cursorily;  to  read  passages  here  and 
there;  as,  to  dip  into  a  volume  of  history. 

We  di*/  in  aU 
That  treats  of  wbatsoever  is.         Tennytim. 

5.  To  make  use  of  a  ladle  or  similar  utensil; 
hence,  to  make  a  random  selection. 

Sup{X>se 
I  dipped  among  the  worst  and  Staius  chose.  Dryden. 

6.  To  incline  downward;  to  sink,  as  below 
the  horizon;  as,  the  magnetic  needle  dipt. 

The  sun's  rim  dips,  the  stacs  rush  out     CoUridge. 

7.  In  ge<A.  to  incline  downwards;  to  slope. 
Dip  (dip),  n.    1.  Inclination  downward;  a 

sloping;  a  direction  l>elow  a  horizontal  line; 
depression —2.  A  caniUe  made  by  dipping 
the  wick  in  tallow:  opposed  to  movld. 

It  is  a  solitary  purser's  dip,  as  they  are  termed  at 
sea,  emitting  but  feeble  rays.  Atarryat. 

3.  Immersion  in  any  liquid;  a  plunge;  a 
bath;  as,  the  dip  of  oars;  a  dip  in  the  sea. 
—Dtp  o^  the  needle,  the  angle  which  the 
magnetic  needle,  freely  poised  on  its  centre 
of  gravity,  and  symmetrically  formed  in 
both  its  arms,  makes  with  the  plane  of  the 
horizon.  It  is  more  scientifically  termed 
the  inclination  of  the  needle.  —Dip  or  de- 
pression qf  the  htfri- 
zon,  the  angle  con- 
tained by  two 
straight  lines  drawn 
from  the  observer's 
eye,  the  one  to  a 
point  in  the  visible 
horizon,  and  the 
other  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  the  eve  of 
the  observer  being 
supposed  to  be  ele- 


Dip  of  the  Horizon. 


valed  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hence 
the  greater  the  elevation  of  the  observer's 
eye.  the  greater  the  dip  of  the  horizon. 
In  the  fig.  c  represents  the  earth's  centre. 
B  the  oi^rvers  eye.  E  a  its  height  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  B  and  D  points  in 
the  visible  horizon.  H  E  o  a  horizontal 
line;  the  ftngle  b  B  o  or  D  e  H  the  dip  of  the 
horizon.  — 'Die  dtp  qf  strata,  in  geoL  the 


inclination  or  angle  at  which  strata  slope  or 
dip  downwards  into  the  earth.  This  angle 
ifl  measured  from  the  plane  of  the  horizon 


Geological  Dip.    dd.  Direction  or  Angle  of  Dip. 

or  leveL  The  opposite  of  dip  is  the  term 
rise,  and  either  may  be  used  according  to 
the  position  of  the  observer;  thus,  a  bed  of 
coal  which  has  a  dip  to  the  south  when  spoken 
of  from  the  surface,  will  have  a  rise  to  the 
north  when  spoken  of  from  the  bottom  of 
the  mine.  The  term  strike  is  often  used  in 
connection  with  dip,  being  the  line  or  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  dip.  See  Stbikk 

If  a  stratum  or  bed  of  rock,  instead  of  being  quite 
level,  be  inclined  to  one  side,  it  is  said  to  atp;  the 
point  of  the  compass  to  which  it  is  inclined  is  said  to 
be  the  point  of  clip,  and  the  degree  of  deviation  from 
a  level  or  horizontal  line  is  called  the  amount  of  dip. 

Lyell. 

Dipaschal  (di-paslcal).  a.  [Or.  di,  dis,  twice, 
and  £.  paschal.]  Including  two  passovers. 

DipchiC^  (dip'chik).  n.  A  small  bird  that 
dives.    See  Dabchick. 

DlpetalOUB  (di-pet'al-ns),  a.  [Or.  di  for  dis, 
twice,  and  petaton,  a  leaf  or  petal.  ]  Having 
two  flower-leaves  or  petals;  two-petaled. 

Di  petto  (dgpeftd).  [It.  lit  from  the 
breast]  In  music,  with  the  natural  voice, 
as  opposed  to /alseUo. 

Diphda  (dif 'daX  n.  [Ar.]  The  star  fi  of  the 
constellation  Cetus. 

Diphtheria  (dif-the'ri-ai  n.  [Or.  diphthcra, 
a  membrane.]  An  epidemic  inflammatory 
disease  of  the  air-passages,  and  especially 
of  the  throat,  characterized  bv  the  forma- 
tion of  a  false  membrane.  It  is  most  com- 
mon in  the  crowded  districts  of  large  cities, 
and  is  attributed  to  the  action  of  putrid 
effluvia  on  the  fauces,  especially  the  foul  air 
of  sewers  and  cess-pools.  It  frequently 
proves  fatal 

InphtherltiC  (dif-thg-ritMk).  a.  Connected 
with,  relating  to,  or  formed  by  diphtheria. 
'  A  diohthentic  deposit. '    West. 

Dipht]10Ilg(dif'thongordip'thong},  n.  [Or. 
dtphthongos—di,  dis,  twice,  and  phthongos, 
sound;  L.  diphthongus.]  A  coalition  or  union 
of  two  vowels  pronounced  in  one  syllable. 
In  uttering  a  proper  diphthong  both  vowels 
are  pronounced;  the  sotmd  is  not  simple,  but 
the  two  sounds  are  so  blended  as  to  oe  con- 
sidered as  forming  one  syllable,  as  in  joy, 
noise,  bound,  out. — Improper  diphthong,  a 
union  of  two  or  more  vowels  in  the  same 
syllable,  only  one  of  them  being  sounded, 
as  «a  in  breach,  eo  in  people,  ai  in  rain, 
eau  in  beau. 

ththongal  (dif-thong'gal  or  dip-thong'- 
I),  a.    Belonging  to  a  diphthong;  consist- 
of  two  vowel  sounds  pronounced  in  one 
svDable. 

Dtphthongally  (dif-thong'galli  or  dip- 
thong'gal-Li).  odf.  InadiphtYiongalmanner. 

DiphthODKation  (dif-thong-ga'shon  or  dip- 
thonff-gf^onX  n.  In  philol.  the  formation 
of  a  diphthong;  specifically,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  language,  the  conversion  of  a 
simple  vowel,  as  a.  e,  in  the  root  of  a  word, 
into  a  diphthong  by  aflixing  another  vowel, 
as  t;  thus.  Or.  root  phan,  stem  phain,  verb 
phaind;  Or.  root  tan,  weakened  form  ten, 
stem  tein,  verb  teind;  Or.  root  da,  stem  dai, 
verb  daiO. 

Diphycerc,  Diphjoercal  (di'fis«rk«  di-fl- 
B^rk^).  a.  [Or.  dxphyis,  of  a  double  nature, 
aud  kerkos,  the  tail.  ]  A  term  applied  to  those 
fishes  whose  vertebral  column  extends  into 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail.  The  tail  may  be 
equally  lobed  (homocercal)  as  in  the  salmon, 
unequally  (heterocercal)  as  in  the  shark. 

Diphyes,  Dipli^dSB  (di'fl-gz.  di'fl-d6X  n.  pi 
[Or.  diphyis,  of  double  nature.  ]  A  genus  and 
family  of  coelenterate  animals,  order  Caly- 
cophorid»,  characterized  by  the  combina- 
tion of  many  individuals  or  zoiiids  on  a 
common  body,  from  which  one  or  two  swim- 
ming discs  are  developed.  The  genera  are 
oceanic. 

DiphyllOUB  (dl-fll'us),  a.  [Or.  dt.  du,  twice, 
and  phyUon,  a  leaf]  In  bot  having  two 
leaves,  as  a  calvx,  iK. 

Diphyodont  (drO-o-dontX  n.  rOr.  diphyfs, 
double— di,  dis,  twice,  and  phyO,  to  pro- 
duce— and  odous,  odontos,  tooth.]  One  of 
that  group  of  the  mammalia  which  possess 


two  successive  sets  of  teeth— a  decidaoos 
or  milk  set,  and  a  permanent  set— as  distin- 
guished from  the  monophyodonts.  which 
develop  only  one  set  The  nuUority  of  mam- 
mals are  diphyodonts,  thou^  the  number 
of  teeth  replaced  may  vary;  thus,  in  man, 
twenty  teeth  of  the  adult  are  preceded  by 
a  milk  set,  while  in  the  hare  the  anterior 
incisors  are  not  so  preceded,  but  the  pos- 
terior smaller  incisors  replace  an  earlier 
pair. 

inphyoiOOid  (dl'fl-o-z0''oid),  n.  [Or.  di,  dis, 
twice,  phyd,  to  produce,  tdon,  an  animal, 
and  eidos,  resemblance.]  One  of  the  de- 
tached reproductive  portions  of  adult  mem- 
bers of  that  order  of  oceanic  Hydrozoa 
named  Calycophoridae.  Diphyozooids  swim 
about  by  means  of  their  ouyx. 

DlplacanthtlS  (dip-la-kan'thus),  n.  [Or. 
dxploos,  double,  and  akantha,  a  spine]  A 
genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes  occurring  in 
the  old  red  sandstone,  characterized  by 
very  small  scales,  a  heterocercal  tall,  and 
two  dorsal  flns,  which,  like  the  other  fins, 
were  armed  with  a  strong  spine  in  front 

Dipleidoscope  (di-plI'do-skdpX  n.  [Or. 
dxploos,  double,  etdos.  appearance,  and 
skoped,  to  see.]  An  instrument  for  indicat- 
ing the  passage  of  the  sun  or  a  star  over  the 
meridian,  by  the  coincidence  of  two  images 
of  the  object,  the  one  formed  by  atngle  and 
the  other  by  double  reflection.  It  constats 
of  an  equilateral  hollow  prism,  two  of  whose 
sides  are  silvered  on  the  indde  so  as  to  be 
mirrors,  while  the  third  is  formed  of  gUss 
The  prinn  is  adjusted  so  that  one  of  the 
silvered  sides  shall  be  exactly  in  the  plane 
of  the  meridian,  and  the  transparent  side 
towards  the  object.  80  long  as  the  object 
has  not  reached  the  meridum,  the  image 

Sroduced  by  that  portion  of  the  rays  re- 
ected  directly  from  the  glass  surface,  and 
that  produced  by  the  rays  transmitted 
through  the  glass  to  the  silvered  side  and 
reflected  from  it  to  the  other,  and  thence 
through  the  glass,  are  not  coincident,  but 
they  gradually  approach,  as  the  sun  or  star 
approaches  the  meridian,  until  they  exactly 
comcide  at  the  instant  the  centre  of  the 
object  is  on  the  meridian;  when  an  eve 
stationed  at  the  side  of  the  prism  and  lock- 
ing to  the  transparent  side  sees  only  one 
object 

Dlploe  (dipa5-d).  n.  [Or.  diploos,  double.] 
In  anat.  the  soft  medullary  substance  or 
porous  part  existing  between  the  plates  of 
the  skull. 

Dlploeenio  (dip-16-jen'ikX  a.  [Or.  diploos, 
double,  and  gennad,  to  produce.  ]  Pit>dnc- 
ing  two  substances;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  two  bodies. 

DiplograpsuB  (dip-16-grap'sns),  n.  [Or. 
diploos,  double,  and  grapsus,  a  modem 
form  standing  for  araptofite.]  A  genua  of 
Oraptolitidae,  in  whicn  the  cells  are  ar- 
ranged back  to  back  on  each  of  a  conmum 
axis,  as  are  the  barlis  on  the  shaft  of  a  fea- 
ther. 

Diploma  (di-pld'ma).  n.  [Or.  diploma,  a 
paper  folded  double,  a  license  by  a  peison 
in  authority,  from  diplod,  to  double  or  fold.) 
Anciently,  a  letter  or  other  composition 
written  on  paper  or  parchment  and  folded; 
afterwards,  any  letter,  literary  montmient. 
or  public  document;  now.  a  letter  or  writing, 
usually  imder  seal  and  signed  by  competent 
authority,  conferring  some  power,  privilege, 
or  honour,  as  that  given  to  graduates  of  col- 
leges on  their  receiving  the  usual  degrees, 
to  physicians  who  are  licensed  to  practise 
their  profession,  and  the  like. 

Thus  it  (the  state)  may,  by  proper  esamlnatioiM. 
ascertain  the  qualifications  to  practise  medicine  or 
law;  and  upon  those  who  come  up  to  the  prescribed 
mark  of  fitness  it  may  confer  diplomat,  or  authorities 
to  practise.  .  .  .  The  granting  of  dtphmas  by  uni- 
versities or  other  learned  bodies  proceeds  00  the  tup- 
position  that  the  public  require  some  assistance  to 
their  judgment  in  the  choice  uf  professional  services, 
and  tnat  such  on  official  scrutiny  into  the  qualifica- 
tions of  practitioners  is  a  useful  security  against  the 
imposture  or  incompetency  of  mere  pretenders  to 
skiU.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewts 

Diploma  (di-plA'may  V.  t.  To  furnish  with  a 
diploma;  to  fortify  by  a  diploma. 

Dofrgeries  nerer  so  dtplomaed,  bepuffed.  wt^ 
lighted,  continue  doggeries.  Cartyit. 

Diplomacy  (di-plC'ma-siX  n.  1.  The  science 
or  art  of  conducting  negotiations,  arranging 
treaties,  dsc..  between  nations;  the  branch 
of  knowledge  which  deals  with  the  relations 
of  independent  states  to  one  another;  the 
agency  or  management  of  envovs  accredited 
to  a  foreign  court;  the  forms  of  international 
negotiations  'The  tactics  of  practised 
diplomacy.'  Sparks.— Z  A  diplomatic  body; 


Fite.  tta,  fat,  f»ll;  .   me.  met.  h*r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mttve;       tObe.  tub.  b«Jl;       oil,  pound;       ii.  Sc.  abime;     S»  Sc  tey. 
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BorUwmldnpvntereglDiuottheoldvorld 
Tbay  have  pIniiallAd  EaaToa»  yellov  flovera. 
a  coMtraiaej  pod  and  nb-coDTu  valiea. 
vltb  tbe  aecdi  oblong  or  Dial,  arranged  In 
two  mwa  Then  an  two  BrIUib  ipeciei. 
D  Unai/clia  and  D  muralii.  the  former  a 
.  _.„.  _.v  . ...^  Bowera,  and 


WpllftlMa  (dlp-16-iA'anX  n.  (Or.  di^lna, 
doable,  and  rdsit.  an  antanal]  A  panalllc 
tramatoda  worm  which  Intat*  the  gina  ol 
thr  bTwn.  and  which  appeara  to  he  formed 
e<twadlaUnclbodln  united  hi  the  middle, 
and  TwanbUng  an  X  or  St.  Andrew'a  croaa, 
two  aanaHy  malon  indlrldnala  being  tfaaa 


Dipnoi  (dlp'DoD.n.pt   [Gr.difo 
and  jpnsj,  breath.]    An  order  c 

pldoalrenLlinpfvtant  aauhlbltlng 

altlOD  belween  flahei  and   the  ai.., 

Formerly   Lapldoalran  wa«  rsckonad   the 
lowaat  at  the  amphibia,  now  II  conatltutca 


imphlblL 


order  of  ft 


'erad  with  amall  I 
haracter;  the  peel 


pall*  oir  long  fllllonn  orgaiu:  the  heart  hi 
two  anrlclH  and  one  ventricle,  and  the  r 
iplntory  oncana  are  twofold,  comlatlng  o 
onllnary  gilla  apealng  ext«raally.  and  o 
tfue  langa — formed  by  the  modified  a 


oaophagua   by  meai 

(rache*.  whence  the 


IHpMlidM(dl-pod'l-d«),n.])I.    [OenoiZHpur 

Clch  lee).  and  Ot.  $ido$,  reaemblance.] 
jerboai,  a  family  ot  rodenta,  mainly 
cbaracteriied  by  the  duproportlonate  length 
of  the  hlnd-Umbiai  compared  with  the  fore- 
limba  The  tall  ii  long  and  hairy.  The 
ferboaa  are  ot  onall  >ln,  lire  In  atom,  and 
Inhabit  Kuaala,  North  Africa,  and  North 
America.  The  beat  known  memben  of  the 
family  are  the  common  Jerboa  {IHjnu  etgw- 
tieut).  the  lomplng-bare  (Pediui  eaptniU) 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  lumpiug-mouie 
(WrrionK  Audronieur)  ol  North  America. 
D^Wdr  (dip'o-dl),  n.  [Or.  di  tor  du,  twice, 
and|K>bj,  podot,  foot.]    In  prOM.  two  metri- 


DUnMltO 
origiuUIyi 


"lonoti 
lUB  and  gelatinoui 

Ihaiaacli _   .. 

doaea  it  li  a  powerful  polion. 
longer  uted  fn  medicine. 
DlpMT  <dip'*r),  B.    L  One  thai 
thaT  which  dlpa.-£  A  veawt 


apothecary 
.eipaclally 


■IHlng.  of Widlng  down  the  head,  and  fiirt- 
npIrtllC  (dlp'lng).  n.    1.  The  act  of  plonglne 

•Dd  cuT'F^  h'u^  be  -ube li»L  y^'.  Taylrt.  ' 
%.  The  act  at  Inclining  toward  the  earth;  In- 
clination downward;  aa,  the  dipfniv  ol  the 
needle— 3.  The  act  at  baptliing  by  the  Ira- 
mcraion  ot  the  whole  body  In  water. —<.  The 
proceai  ot  brightening  ornamental  brau- 
WDTk,  oaually  by  flnt  'pickling' It  In  dilute 
nitric  acid,  neit  KOnring  It  with  land  and 
water,  and  aflerwardi  plunging  It  for  an 
Initant  only  in  a  bath  coodithig  Dt  pore 


ilouring 
ItwM 


Jewellery  by  dipping,  Ehn>  coveilng 
a  thin  coating  of  fine  metal 


componenla  otche  Barth'i  i 
uli  l>  al  rtght  anglea  to  Ita  1— „_,  „_ 
>ea  aa  euclly  aa  poHlbla  through  the 


Dlpilgmatlc  {dl-prii-m_. ._ 

prlimatlc.~£.  En  eruMtal.  b 
patmllel-"--' ■•---'-'- 


1.  Doubly 
•artlcal 


and  at  the  lama  time  to  i 

DlpTatodon  (dl-prCf  o-donY  n.  [Or.  di  lor 
du,  twice,  proUa,  tint,  and  odour,  odon/or, 
tootta.]  AneiUnctglganllcmanuplalmanI' 
mal,  cbaracteriied  by  two  large  upper  In- 
ciaor  teeth:  [t  la  found  in  the  plelilocene  or 

kangaroo,  but  [t  much  larger,  the  head  of  a 
■pedmen  In  the  BriUih  H '— 


.._ ,  -., Cdlp-ai-aS-8,  dip  u- 

ii'it-t}.  n.  pi.     [Or.  dijiraf.  to  thirat.  bum 
the  baaea  of  the  teatea  of  aome  of  the  qieclei 


rtty  which  conl 

ipoeltie,  but  bailug  the  antben 


UpMiCdl'pa'ai), 
b[Ce  WM  tald  tu  yn 

American  nou-venoi 
family  ColubridB.  of 


tiliu  tb 


[Or] 


Vuloand  A 


odonta 
.(dlp-^-mi 


drunkardaof  a  nervooiand  aananln 
petament  are  liable  to  reduce  them 

lable  cnrlng  tor  itlmulanta.      In 

and  Ihe  mind  lo  enfeebled,  that  the  dlpw- 
manlac  li  Incapable  ot  realating  the  morbid 
Impulae,  which  [a  alao  usually  attended  by 
ennui,  IrrlUbllUy,  painful  aenee  of  dnklng 


long  a>  be  baa  the  power  of  doing  ao,  until 
the  paroiyim  terminate*.  Dtpeomania  la 
regarded  by  aome  aa  occorring  Uliewiaa  ai 
a  primaiy  dlteaae.  the  craring  tor  drink 


D.  locA;      g,  fo;     J.  job;      b,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  aln^;      VH,  lAen;  tb,  thin;     w,  idg;     wh,  uAlg;    ah,  arure.— See  Kit 
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■ton,  and  is  probably  always  indicative  of 
some  kind  of  physical  disorder. 
I)]p80manlac(dip-s6-ma'ni-akXfi.  A  victim 
of  the  so-called  disease  dipsomania. 

miaillaoal(dip-s6-ma'ni-ak-alXa.  Per- 
to  dipsomania, 
(dip-sd'sis),  n,  [Chr.,  from  dijwa, 
it  ]  In  msd.  morbid  thirst;  excessive  or 
impairod  desire  of  drinking. 
]>il»tera(dip't«r-a).n.j>{.  [Or.  di,dw,  doable, 
and  pUron,  a  wing.]  An  order  of  insects 
having  only  two  wings,  with  two  halteres  or 
poisers  instead  of  we  hinder  pair.  The 
common  house-fly  and  the  blue-bottle  fly 
are  examples.  They  have  six  legs,  furnished 
with  flve-jolnted  tarsi,  two  maxiUanr  palpi, 
two  antennae,  three  ocelli  or  simple  eyes, 


Diptera  {Oeno/hora /estiva),     a  a,  Halteres, 
Balancers,  or  Poisers. 

placed  upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  a 
mouth  formed  for  suction.  The  true  eyes  are 
large  and  compound,  often  containing  thou- 
sands of  facets.  The  power,  which  many  of 
these  animals  have,  of  walking  on  smooth  sur- 
faces with  the  back  downwards,  is  probabi  v 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  feet  are  beset  with 
hairs  each  terminating  in  a  minute  disc  which 
acts  as  a  sucker,  the  discs  at  the  same  time 
exuding  a  liquid  which  renders  adhesion 
more  perfect  The  metamorphosis  is  com- 
plete. 
Diptaraoen,  DlpterocarpesB  (dip-t^r-a'- 

sS-g,  dip"t*r-6-kiirp'«-6l  n.pL  [Gr.  d*  for  dw, 
two.  pteron,  a  wing,  and  karpos,  fruit,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  calycine  winss  to  the  fruit  ]  An 
important  order  of  Asiauc  exogenous  polype- 
talous  trees,  allied  to  Malvaceae.  The  differ- 
ent species  produce  a  number  of  resinous, 
oily,  and  other  substances;  one  a  sort  of 
camphor;  another  a  fragrant  r^in  used  in 
temples;  a  third, 
gum  anime ;  and 
others.vamidies  of 
India;  wliile  some 
of  the  commonest 
produce  pitches. 
IMpttral  {dip'Ut- 
al),  a.  L  In  etUom. 
having  two  wings 
only;  dipterous.— 
2.  In  arek.  a  term 
applied  to  a  temple 
having  a  double 
row  of  columns  on 
each  of  its  flanks. 
It  usually  had  eigb  t 
or  ten  in  the  front 
row  of  the  end  por- 
ticos, and  fifteen  at 
the  ^des. 

Dtoterml  (dipt^r- 

alX  n.     In  arek.  a 
dipteral  temple. 

Dlptoran  (dip't^r- 

an),  n.  A  dipterous  insect;  a  member  of  the 
order  Diptera. 

I>i|n«rlX,  Dtpteryx  (dip't^r-iks).  n.  [Or. 
d»  for  dis,  twice,  and  pteryx,  a  wing.]  A 
genus  of  Leguminosn  found  in  the  forests  of 
finudl.  Ouiana,  Ac.,  and  vielding  the  Ton- 
quin  or  Tonka  bean  used  for  scenting  snuff. 
The  tree  grows  60  to  80  feet  high. 

DiptarooarpMi.    See  Diptkracra 

IMpteroeanms  (dip't^r-d-karp-us),  n.  A 
genus  of  East  Indian,  and  chiefly  insular 
trees,  nat  order  Dipterocarpece.  The  spe- 
cies are  enormous  trees,  abounding  in  resin- 
ous Juice,  with  erect  trunkiL  an  ash -col- 
oured bark,  strong  spreading  lunbs,  and  oval 
leathery  entire  leaves  with  pinnated  veins. 

DlpleitM  (dip'tte-os),  Ik  In  ore^  a  dipteral 
temple. 

Diptarom  (dip'tto-usX  a.  l.  in  entom.  hav- 
ing two  wings :  pertaining  to  the  order  of 
insects  called  Diptera.— 2.  In  boL  a  term 


Plan  of  Dipteral  Temple. 


applied  to  seeds  which  have  their  mai^gins 
prolonged  in  the  form  of  wings. 

IMptemt  (dip't^r-usl  n.  A  genua  of  old  red 
sandstone  fishes,  of  which  there  are  two 
species,  and  which  derive  their  name  from 
their  most  distinguishing  characteristic, 
their  double  anal  and  dorMl  fins. 

Dipteryglail  (dip'tdr-lj-i-an),  n.  jpL  [Or.  di 
for  dtf,  twice,  and  pteryffwn,  a  nn.]  One  of 
a  family  of  fishes,  comprising  those  which 
have  only  two  dorsal  fins. 

DlptOte  (dip'tdtX  n.  [Or.  from  di,  dis,  twice, 
and  ptdtis,  a  case,  from  pivt6,  to  falL]    In 

rim.  a  noim  which  has  only  two  cases;  as, 
tupptticB,  »uppetia$,  assistance. 

IMp^Oh  (dip'Uk),  n.  [Or.  dintyehoa-di 
for  dis,  and  ptyss6,  ptyz6,  to  fold.  ]  In  Oreek 
and  Eom.  antia.  a  public  register  of  the 
names  of  consuls  and  other  magistrates;  in 
later  times  a  list  of  bishops,  martyrs,  and 
others  among  ChristiMis;  so  called  because 
it  consisted  usually  of  two  leaves  folded. 
The  sacred  diptych  consisted  of  two  tables, 
in  one  of  which  were  r^iistered  the  names 
of  the  living,  and  in  the  other  the  names  of 
the  dead,  which  were  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
prayers  of  the  church. 

Dtpfychum.  Diptyclnu  (dip'tik-um,  dip'- 
tik-us),  n.    Same  as  Diptych. 

DipOS  (di'pus),  n.  [Or.  di  for  dis,  twice,  and 
pous,  a  foot]  The  Jerboas  proper,  a  genus 
of  rodents  of  the  family  Dipodidas.  so 
named  from  the  fact  that,  like  the  kan- 
garoos, they  generally  stand  on  their  hind- 
legs,  which  are  disproportionally  long,  and 
move  by  bounda    See  DiPODiDiB,  Jerboa. 

Dip-working  (dip'w^rk-ing),  n.  In  mining, 
a  working  in  mineral  lying  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  pit  bottom.  Called  in  Scotland 
Dook. 

I>ipyre  (di-plrO.  n.  [Or.  di  for  dis,  twice, 
and  pyr,  fire.  ]  A  mineral  occurring  in  min- 
ute prisms,  either  single  or  adhering  to  each 
other  in  fascicular  groups.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe it  melts  with  ebullition  or  intumes- 
cence, and  its  powder  on  hot  coals  pho«>ho- 
resces  with  a  feeble  light  Its  name  indi- 
cates the  double  effect  of  fire  upon  it  in 
producing  first  phosphorescence  and  tiien 
fusion.  It  consists  chiefly  of  silicate  of 
alumina,  with  small  proportions  of  the 
silicates  of  soda  and  lime. 

Dtpsrrenous  (dl-pl-rd'nnsX  a.  [Or.  di  for 
dis,  twice,  and  pyrin,  the  stone  of  stone- 
fruit]  In  hU.  containing  two  stones  or 
pyrenes. 

IMlttdlatlOll  (dI-r&'di-&''shon).  n.  [L.  dira- 
aiatio—di  for  dis,  asunder^  and  rttdius,  a 
ray.]  The  emission  and  diffusion  of  rays  of 
light  from  a  luminous  body. 

Dlrca  (d^r^La),  n.  An  American  genus  of 
plants,  nat  order  Thymelaceas.  There  is 
only  a  single  species,  D.  palttstris,  which 
grows  in  watery  places.  It  is  remarkably 
tuugh  in  all  its  parts;  the  twigs  are  used  for 
making  rods,  the  bark  for  ropes,  baskets, 
&c  The  baik  is  acrid,  and  produces  heat 
in  the  stomach,  and  brings  on  vomiting;  in 
small  doses  it  acts  as  a  cathartic.  The  fruit 
possesses  narcotic  properties. 

I>lrdlim(dir'dumXn.  [Scotch.]  1.  Tumult; 
uproar. 

There  is  such  a  dirdnm  forsooth  for  the  loss  of 
your  gear  and  your  means.  Gt4thrie. 

2.  A  blow;  hence,  a  stroke  of  misfortune; 
evil  consequences  or  result 

This  is  a  waur  dirdMtn  than  we  eot  frae  Mr.  Cud- 
yiU  when  yegarr'd  me  refuse  to  cat  the  plumb-parri<lgc 
on  Vulc  eve.  as  if  it  were  ony  matter  to  God  or  man 
whether  a  ploughman  lad  supped  on  minced  pies  or 
sour  sowens.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

S.  A  scolding;  severe  reprehension. 

My  word !  but  she's  no  blate  to  show  her  nose  here. 
1  gi'cd  her  such  a  dirdum  the  last  time  I  got  her  sit- 
ting in  our  laundry  as  might  hae  served  her  for  a 
twelvemonth.  Petticoat  Tales. 

Dlre(dir),  a.  [L.  dirxts,  terrible]  Dreadful: 
dismal;  horrible;  terrible;  evil  in  a  great 
degree. 

Arms  on  armour  clashing  bray*d 
Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariotk  rag'd;  dirt  was  the  noise 
Of  conflict.  UilttM. 

Profuse  in  garniture  of  wooden  cuts 

Strange  and  uncouth;  dtre  faces,  figures  dirt, 

Sharpknce'd,  sbarp-elbowcd.     H'ordswortA. 

Sm.  Dreadful,  dismal,  fearful,  terrible, 
horrible,  portentous,  tremendous,  terriflc, 
gloomy,  mournful,  woeful,  disastrous,  cal- 
amitouB,  destructive. 

Dlreet  (di-rektO.  a.  [L.  dirigo,  directum^  to 
set  in  a  straight  line,  to  direct— dt  for  dt* . 
intens.,  and  rtgo,  reehtm,  to  make  straight 
See  RlOHT.1  1.  Straight;  right;  as,  to  pass 
in  a  direct  line  from  one  body  or  place  to 


another.  It  is  opposed  to  er(wlr««l,c»rew<<o«tf. 
obli^.  It  is  also  opposed  to  r^racUd;  am, 
a  direct  ray  of  light— 2.  In  astron.  appear- 
ing to  move  forward  in  the  zodiac,  acoordiag 
to  the  natural  order  and  succession  of  the 
signs,  or  from  west  to  east:  opposed  to  re- 
trograde;  as,  the  motion  of  a  planet  ia  direct 

5.  Jui  the  line  of  father  and  son:  opposed  to 
collateral;  a&  a  descendant  in  the  direct 
line.— 4.  Leading  or  tending  to  an  end,  at 
by  a  straight  line  or  course;  not  circoitout; 
as,  a  direct  course;  a  direct  way. 

It  was  no  time  by  dirtct  means  to  sedfc  her. 

Sir  P.  Sidney, 

&  Not  given  to  equivocation  or*ambiguoii»- 
ness;  straightforward;  open;  ingennoua; 
sincere. 

There  be  that  are  in  nature  faithfut  and  sincere, 
and  plain  and  direct;  not  crafty  and  inrolred. 

Beuom, 

6.  Plain;  express;  not  ambiguous;  as.  he 
made  a  direct  acknowledgment 

He  nowhere  says  it  in  direct  words.       L0ck*. 

— Direct  interval,  in  rnxme,  an  interval  which 
forms  any  kind  of  harmonv  on  the  funda- 
mental sound  which  produces  it,  as  the 
fifth,  major  third,  and  octave.— Drrect  tax, 
a  tax  assessed  dkectly  on  real  estate,  as 
houses  and  lands,  or  on  income;  and  is  op- 
posed to  indirect  tax,  which  is  imposed  on 
marketable  articles,  such  as  tea  and  tobacco, 
and  is  paid  by  the  purchaser  indirectly.  — 
Direct  ratio  or  direct  proportion.  See  Ratio. 
Proportion. 
Direct  (di-rekf).  v.t    [See  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  point  or  aim  in  a  straight  line  toward 
a  place  or  object;  to  make  to  act,  or  work, 
towards  a  certain  end  or  oblect;  as,  to  direct 
an  arrow  or  a  piece  of  ordnance;  to  direct 
the  eye;  to  direct  a  course  or  flight 

The  increased  ardour  in  the  conunon  pursuit,  the 
co-op>eration.  the  division  of  labour,  the  muttial  regu- 
lation, and  submission  to  a  common  leader,  when 
directed  to  a  worthy  purpose,  must  be  instrumeata  et 
good.  Sir  G.  C.  Lfns. 

2.  To  show;  to  show  the  right  road  or  course 
to;  as,  he  directed  me  to  the  left-hand  road. 

Direct  me  where  Aufidius  lives.        SMm*. 

3.  To  prescribe  a  course  to;  to  regulate;  to 
guide  or  lead;  to  govern;  to  cause  to  proceed 
in  a  particular  manner;  as,  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  a  nation. 

And,  pleased  the  Almighty's  orders  to  perform. 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

^ddisvm. 

4.  To  order;  to  instruct;  to  point  out  to,  as 
a  course  of  proceeding,  with  authority;  to 
prescribe  to. 

ru  first  direct  roy  men  what  they  shall  da    SJkaM. 

5.  To  inscribe  with  the  address;  to  super- 
scribe with  the  name,  or  with  the  name  and 
abode  of  the  person  to  whom  a  letter  or 
other  thing  is  to  be  sent;  to  address.  [Bare. 
address  being  now  more  commonly  oaed.] 

6.  To  aim  or  point  at,  as  discourse;  to  ad- 
dress. '  Words  sweetlv  placed  and  modestly 
directed.'  ShaJc.— Guide,  Direct,  Sway.  See 
under  Ouidr.— Stn.  To  point,  aim,  show, 
guide,  lead,  conduct,  dlq>ose.  manage,  re- 
gulate, govern,  rule,  order,  instruct,  com- 
mand. 

Direct  (di-rekf),  v.i.  To  act  as  a  guide;  to 
point  out  a  course.  '  Wisdom  is  profitable 
to  direct'    Eccl.  x  10. 

Direct  (di-rektO.  n.  In  music,  the  sign  W 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  stave  to  direct  the 

J)erformer  to  the  first  note  of  the  next  stave. 

Directer  (di-rekt'^rX  n.  A  director  (whidi 
seeX 

Directiiiff  Plane  (di-rekf  ing  pl&nX  m.  In 
persp.  a  plane  passing  through  the  point  of 
sight  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture. 

DireotillK  Point  (di-rekt'kig  point),  n.  In 
persp.  the  point  where  any  original  line 
meets  the  directing  plane. 

Direction  (di-rek'shon),  n.  [L.  direetio, 
a  setting  straight,  from  dirigo,  directum. 
See  DIRECT.]  1.  The  act  of  directing,  aim- 
ing, or  pointing;  as.  tiie  direction  of  good 
works  to  a  good  end.— 2.  The  end  or  object 
towards  which  anything  is  directed. 

Demand  for  commodities  is  not  demand  for  Ubeor. 
The  demand  for  commodities  determines  in  what  par- 
ticular branch  of  production  the  labour  and  capital 
sliall  be  employed;  it  determines  the  dtrtcttfin  of  the 
labour,  but  not  the  more  or  less  of  the  labour  itselC 
or  of  the  maintenance  or  payment  of  the  labour. 

y.  5.  Mitt. 

S.  The  line  in  which  a  body  moves.or  to  which 
,    its  position  is  referred;  course;  as,  matter 

cannot  alter  the  dtr«cf  to»»  of  its  own  motion; 
I  a.star  appeared  in  the  direction  of  a  certain 
'    tower:  the  ship  sailed  in  a  south-easteriv 

direction.— A.  The  act  of  governing;  admini- 
i    stration ;  management ;  gtiidanoe ;  loperin- 


Fate,  fAr,  fat,  fftU;       mi,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abtine;     y,  Scl  fey. 


DIETY 


lion  ol  public  UTiiln: 


IIk  biiiliiin.  or  one  vhlch.  l^roduced.iroulil 
BM*  iliniii(fa  Um  eutb'a  Dentrei  ■!».  &  Uae 
uimvB  fntn  thv  c«iitr«of  ffnri  tr  of  uij  body 
penvniliraiU'  lu  (Im  hotiion  —Jiurb  r^ 
duwiuH.  He  luidar  AKSLE.—SYN.    Admlol- 


Dtnetm  (di-Rk't'iT), 

ut  dinclioo;  polntii  _ 

■nMlnC-      '  PncepU  di 
Um  bi  nlitiDD  to  God. ' 


tha  direction: 

.      ag;   Informing; 

dtretUoe  of  our  pru- 


■acUr  (dl-nktin,  'dc  i.  In  ■  >tnlf;ht 
le  or  COUCH,  liltnll/  or  tlKunUvelf-,  not 
>  wUkdlBg  coonc;  u.  ■Im  dimttv  al  the 


(<  tlx  oinh  —I  : 


H  an  uld  to  be  (fu-fcUi 


vdirttUu 


noKA-  a  bodT  1i 
(irtiUH  ukIdbI 
ks  li  Id  a  dlKC 
rarfiKS  at  Uii 


ftano,  Ptopomn:!.  — 
^d  to  atrike  or  iBiph 
nu«lwr  kadjr  when  tbe 

polBt  vi  conlaev  Alao^  ■  apiiBn  n  ibii 
Bnkc  d<nelI|F  tgalnat  uioCber  nheii 
Htm  at  dlnctlon  paaaca  throni^  both  I 
caDK-St!).  ImmedlaMly.  won,  proi 
Ij.  InilantlT    knaUntaDCODalj,  opniy, 

DhTletoWt  (dl.rckt-n«s).  •>.      HtraJgbli 


IIMctar(<ll.rfkf«r),fl.  t  ( 
otm  vbo  pmictilfpt  (D  othi 
•    Ktrht .'  specially  In  Ui 


■plritoal  BDlde-  — 
"ule;  an  omiuancB, 


I  Out  iippnlnteil  to  tmaiaet  tbs  affaiia  of  ■ 

lallou  naaamy  —b.  That  wUchdincta  or 
nmfnJa  b^  inJluDce^ 


1  jmy.  ft  gtnjred  proba.  Intended  t 
-I  Uia  Bdge  of  Uie  knlla  or  aclnon  i 
HUOm-,  ».  KOlde  (or  a 


A  body  of  dlnclon 


ongltiB  to  dlreclon.  or  the  Fnnch 
-ihip),  n.    The  coD- 


sctonUp  (dl-nkt'« 
Inn  or  onfre  of  a  dtn 


direetmry  fn  faith  uid  pr^tice  —ft  t  Ecde$. 

liat  to  be  Inquired  inu  at  confmron.  -a.  A 
book  containing  an  alphabetical  liat  ot  the 
Inhabitant*  of  a  dty,  towo,  diatrict,  and 
tbe  like.  wlU)  (heir  plaMi  ot  bualneu  and 
abode.— t  The  eietutlvc  power  of  (he 
FreachRepubilc,  A.D.  ITW-H.  It  conalaled 
of  Bre  peraoni  callod  directon,  and  wai 
qouhwl  bf  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  the 
BuggeaUon  of  Sieyet.  and  the  Conaulata  eata- 
bllafiBd  on  ltarn]n.^£.  Board  of  dlreoCora; 
directorate. 
Dlrectoiv  (di-rek'to-rl),  a.  [L.  dirrctoritu. 
lerrinH  lo  direct,  from  d'rigB.  directum. 
8oe  DiBBOT.J    1.  That  guidea  or  dirocU. 


Directing;  eommandliig 
.  l-rekt'rei).  ». 
DiTMtrU  Sl^raEt -rtka),  n. 


enjoining:  In 
A  female  wh( 


.U.  a  line  per- 
■■e  from  It  of  any 


to    (inr    II 


pendlcalai 


dlatance  of  the 


Mwfficdlr'l 


[See   Dire.]     IMre 


Bend ;  a  dirifut  mlifoituni 


.  (dlr^-U),  ode.     Dreadtullj;  ler- 

rlbly;  urofuliy. 
IMzsftilllBU  (dli'fnl-nea),  n.     Tbe  itate  of 

being  direful;  dmdfulneaa:  calamitouaueaa; 


Smiy  (diniX  ode.     In  ■  dire  manner. 

mreinpt'  (diremf),  a.    Parted;  aeparated. 

Dlrinuptt(di-remtO,i.(   lU  dirinw, diremp- 

tao'.  to  huj,  orli^allj'  to  Uke.l  To'take 
aaunder;  to  aepvate  by  violence;  to  break 
1^,     IToliiuAtd. 

I>lI«lUplloat(di-rem'ahon),n.  Aaepantlon. 

~ (dii'nea),  n.   Terrlbleneaa;  horror; 


DlreptlOtl  t  {di-rep'ahon),  n.     |L 
from  diripio.dirfptum,  to  tear  aaur 

The  act  of  plundering. 


.    if  dlreptTon'oTrodber)'.     '(jranuiaar- 
replitloualy  and  dircpiuioutlj/  obtshied.' 

Diim  idiri),  n.     [BelieTed  t 

dirigfre  to  di'rect),  a  word 

Diinent  place  in  aomo  pulm  or  njuuk  lui 

~"  ""* " "  "" ""■"    "  "  partli:u1arpBalT 


oobtful.I 


teniled  to  eipreia  ^e 

Dbna  (dtc'le).  i 
uaQve  domeatic  i 


iLwIU  and  dslK        S*at. 


Dlrlga.1  n.     [See  DlRaL]     A  i 
the  dead;  awge. 

Bt  (dfri-Jent), 
ppr.  of  dviffo,  1 


•cribentXeoAurface  la 
carried  in  the  generation 

flgnre;  direclrlx. 
I    Dlilcent  (dm-lent).  a. 

'  Dirk  (d«r'k),  n.  llr.  and 
Gael,  du.re,  adlrk,  adae- 
ner.  Cog.  G.  cWcA,  D. 
Dan.  and  Sh.  dolk,  a  dag- 
ger, which    are  derived 

(ulic^  a  dagger.   The  In- 


of  dagger  or  poniard ;  a 
weapon  formerlt  mucb 
niedlnthe  HIghlandaof 
Scotland,  and  atlU  worn 
aa  ewentlal  to  complete 
the  Hightand  coatume. 

Wri  (dtrk),  t.l.  To 
poniard:  to  ttab. 

nrt[)(d«rk),A  Dark.  'The 
dirtf  night.'    Spmter. 


---^-ik'^Mpe 


natopoetic,  eiprtulve 
^bJnr•■•-"— — ■ 
ipeciall 


l^wlthai 


to  tingle;  to  thrill.     [Scotch.] 

DiTl  [diri),  n.     A  blow  tueh  u  produ 

or  aoond  Itaelf;  vlbiDlion.    [Bcotch.] 
Iljnt  pTavcd  ^r/ on  the  luine.  Bm 

Dirt  (d«Tt),  n.     [Icel.  drU,  di 
-■-■-  "-    -ritB.A.  f       '    •• 

earth,  r 


:.,  pnt  Into  hi  I  cradle  to  be 


Din-bad  MSrtTjed).  n.     A  bed  or  Uyer  of 
foondeapeclally  In  working  Uic  frecetone  in 


E  period  g 


ividently  the  loU 
andaa.  and  conlfeJ 

.hick. 
Dlrt-eaUn*  (ditfSl-lng),  n.     I.  Cacheiln 

Irreeietlble  dealr*  to  eat 


Africana,  a  dlaorder 


DlTt-pia(d«rfpl),n.   Clay  moulded  by  ebll- 
dren  In  Imitation  a  pie 
Dirty  {dSrt'll,n,    1,  youl;  naaty:  aUhy:  not 

water:  a  dirly  employnienL- S.  Dark-col- 
onred;  Itopurc;  duaky;  aa,  a  dir^  white. 


DIRTY 


42 


DISAGREE 


4.  (Applied  to  the  weather)  foul;  sleety; 
rainy;  aloppy;  uncomfortable. 

When  this  snow  is  dissolved  a  great  deal  of  dirty 
weather  will  follow.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Dirty  (d^rfiX  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  dirtied;  ppr. 
dirtying.  1.  To  defile;  to  make  filthy;  to  soil; 
aa,  to  dirty  the  clothes  or  hands. 

For  thine,  my  dear  Dick,  give  me  leave  to  speak 

plain. 
Like  a  very  foul  mop.  dirfy  more  than  they  clean. 

2.  To  tarnish;  to  sully;  to  scandalize:  ap- 
plied to  reputation. 

DbrupUon  (di-mp'shonl  n.  [L.  diruptio. 
See  DI8RU  PT.  ]  A  burstmg  or  rending  asun- 
der.   Sec  Disruption. 

Dis-  (disX  a  prefix  or  inseparable  preposition, 
from  the  Latin,  denoting  separation,  a  part- 
ing from;  hence  it  has  the  force  of  a  priva- 
tive and  negative,  or  reversal  of  the  action 
implied  in  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed, 
as  m  dwarm,  duoblige,  disagree.  In  many 
cases  it  retains  its  pnmary  sense  of  sejMira- 
tion,  as  in  distribute,  disconnect. 

Disability (dis-abiH-ti), n.  [Prefix dis, neg. 
or  priv.,  and  abilitu.]  1.  Want  of  compe- 
tent natural  or  bodily  j>ower,  strength,  or 
ability:  weakness;  impotence;  as,  disability 
arising  from  infirmity  or  broken  limbs. 

Chatham  refused  to  see  him,  pleading  his  disaMity. 

Baticrq/t. 

2.  Want  of  competent  intellectual  power  or 
strength  of  mind;  incapacity;  as,  the  dis- 
ability  of  a  deranged  person  to  reason  or  to 
make  contracts.  —  3.  Want  of  competent 
means  or  instruments;  inability.  — 4.  Want 
of  legal  qualifications;  legal  incapacity;  the 
state  of  being  l^^y  incapacitated;  incapa- 
city to  do  any  legal  act.  It  is  divided  into 
two  classes,  absolute  and  pariial.  Absolute 
disability,  as  outlawry,  excommunication, 
attainder,  wliile  it  continues,  wholly  dis- 
ables the  person;  partial  disability  inclu  les 
infancy,  idiotcy,  lunacy,  drunkenness,  and 
coverture. 

This  disadvantage  which  the  Dissenters  at  present 
lie  under,  of  a  disabiiity  to  receive  Church  prefer- 
ments, will  be  easily  remedied  by  the  repeal  of  the 
test.  Swt/t. 

—DisabUity,  InabUity.  DisabUity  impUes 
deprivation  or  loss  of  power,  inabUity  in- 
dicates rather  inherent  want  of  power. 
One  declines  an  office  from  inability  to  dis- 
charge its  duties,  but  is  not  elected  to  it 
from  some  external  disability  disouali^ring 
him  for  being  chosen.— Stn.  Weakness,  in- 
ability, incompetence,  impotence,  incapa- 
city. 

Disable  (dis-&'bl),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  disabled; 
ppr.  disabling.   [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and  able.] 

1.  To  render  unable;  to  deprive  of  compe- 
tent natural  strength  or  power;  to  weaken 
so  as  to  render  i  capable  of  action ;  as,  a 
fleet  is  disabled  by  a  storm  or  bv  a  battle;  a 
ship  is  disabled  by  the  loss  of  her  masts  or 
spars. 

A  Christian's  life  is  a  perpetual  exercise,  a  wrestl- 
ing and  warfare,  for  which  sensual  pleasure  ditadUs 
hiro.  y*r.  Taylor. 

2.  To  deprive  of  mental  power,  as  by  de- 
stroying or  weakening  the  understanding.  — 

3.  To  deprive  of  adequate  means,  instru- 
ments, or  resources;  as,  a  nation  is  disabled 
to  carry  on  war  by  want  of  money;  the  loss 
of  a  ship  may  disable  a  man  to  prosecute 
commerce  or  to  pay  his  debts. — L  To  im- 
pair; to  diminish;  to  impoverish. 

I  have  disabled  mine  estate 
Bv  showing  something  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  uint  means  would  grrant  contmuance. 

Shak. 

5.  To  deprive  of  l^al  qualifications  or  com- 
petent power;  to  incapacitate;  to  render 
incapable. 

An  attainder  of  the  ancestor  rormpts  the  blood, 
and  disables  his  children  to  inherit.       Btackstone. 

6.t  To  pronounce  incapable;  hence,  to  de- 
tract from;  to  disparage;  to  undervalue. 
♦He  disabled  my  Judgment.'  Shak.—SYH. 
To  weaken,  unfit,  disqualify,  incapacitate. 

Dlsablet(dis-aa)lXa.  Wanting abilitv.  'Our 
di«a^  and  unactive  force.'    DanieU. 

Disablement  (dis-ft'bl-ment),  n.  Depriva- 
tion or  want  of  power;  legal  impediment; 
disability;  weakness.  '  DisablemerU  to  take 
any  promotion.'  Bacon.  *  Disablement  of 
the  (Judging)  faculty.'    South. 

Disabuse  (dis-a-buzO,  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  dis- 
abused; ppr.  disabusing.  [Ft.  d^sabuser,  to 
disabuse.  See  Abuse.]  To  free  from  mis- 
take; to  undeceive;  to  disentangle  from 
fallacy  or  deception;  to  set  right;  as,  it  is 
our  duty  to  disabuse  ourselves  of  fahie  no- 
tions and  prejudices. 
If  men  are  now  sufficiently  enUghtened  to  disahue 


themselves  of  artifice,  hypocrisy,  and  su^rstition, 
they  will  consider  this  event  as  an  era  in  theu-  history. 

y.  Adams. 
Dr.  Home  Justly  supposed  that  the  admirers  of 
Hume  were  more  likely  to  be  disabttsed  of  their 
error  by  the  fear  of  derision,  than  by. any  force  of 
argumentation.  Knox. 

Disaccoxnmodate  (dis-ak-kom'm6-d&t)^  v.t 
pret.  &  p^.  diitaecommodated ;  ppr.  aisac- 
eommodatmg.  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and  aceom- 
modate.]  To  put  to  inconvenience.  [Bare.] 

I  hope  this  will  not  disaccomtnodate  you. 

Jt/.  h^arburtOH. 

Disaccommodatioii  (dis'ak-kom-md-da''- 
shon),n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and  accommoda- 
tion. ]  State  of  being  unfit,  unsuited,  or  un- 
prepared.   Hale. 

Disaocordt  (dis-ak-kordO.  v.i.  [Prefix  dis, 
neg.,  and  accord.]  To  disagree;  to  refuse 
assent 

But  she  did  disaccord, 
Ne  could  her  liking  to  his  love  apply.    Spenser. 

Disaccordant  (dis-ak-kord'ant),  a.  Not  ac- 
cordant; not  agreeing. 

Disaccostom  (dis-ak-kus'tum),  v.t  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  aecusUnn.]  To  destroy  the 
force  of  habit  in  by  disuse;  to  render  un- 
accustomed; as,  he  has  disaccustomed  him- 

Disaddiftr  (dis-a-sid'ifl),  v.t    [Prefix  dis, 

Briv.,  and  acidify.]    To  deprive  of  the  qua- 
ty  of  acidity;  to  free  from  acid ;  to  neu- 
tralixe  the  acid  present  in. 
Dlsao]mo^le<lget(dis-ak-noaeJXv.t  [Pre- 
fix dis,  priv.,  and  acknowledge.]    To  deny; 
to  disown. 

By  words  and  oral  expressions  verbally  to  deny 
and  disacJtttowledge  it.  South. 

Disaoquaintt  (dis-ak-kwanf),  v.t  [Prefix 
dis,  pnv.,  and  acquaint.]  To  render  unfa- 
miliar or  unacquainted;  to  estrange. 

Ye  must  now  disacquaint  and  estrange  jrourselves 
from  the  sour  old  wine  of  Moses'  law.  Udall. 

My  sick  heart  with  dismal  smart 

Is  disacquainttd  never.  Herrick. 

Disaoquaintanoe  (dis-ak-kwanfans),  n. 
Neglect  or  disuse  of  familiarity  or  faniiliar 
knowledge. 

Conscience  by  a  long  neglect  of,  and  disacguaini- 
ance  with  itself,  contracts  an  inveterate  rust  or  soil. 

South. 

Disadom  (dis-ad-omO,  v.  t  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  adorn,]    To  deprive  of  ornaments. 

Deform  his  beard  and  disadom  thy  bead.  Congrtve. 

Disadvanoet  (dis-ad-vansO,  v.t  or  i.  To 
check;  to  halt;  to  lower;  to  draw  baclL 

Forced  him  his  shield  to  disadvance.    Spenser. 

Disadvantage  (dis-ad-van'taJX  n.  [Prefix 
dia,  priv.,  and  advantage.]  1.  Absence  or 
depnvation  of  advantage;  that  which  pre- 
vents success  or  renders  it  difficult;  a  state 
not  favourable  to  successful  operation;  any 
unfavourable  circumstance  or  state;  as,  the 
army  commenced  an  attack  on  the  enemy, 
notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  its 
position. 

I  was  .  .  .  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  un- 
known by  sight  to  any  of  you.  Surke. 

2.  Loss;  injury;  prejudice  to  interest,  fame, 
credit,  profit,  or  other  good;  as,  to  sell  goods 
to  disadvantage. 

They  would  throw  a  construction  on  his  conduct  to 
his  disadvantage  before  the  public.  Bancroft. 

Stn.  Detriment,  injury,  hurt,  drawback, 
harm,  loss,  damage. 

Disadvantage  t  (dis-ad-van't&J),  v.t  To 
injure  in  interest ;  to  do  something  preju- 
dicial or  injurious  to. 

Violences,  so  far  from  advancing  Christianity,  ex- 
tremely weaken  and  disadvantage  it    Dr.  H.  More. 

Disadvantageable  t  (dis-ad-van't&J-a-bl),  a. 
Not  advantageous;  contrary  to  profit;  pro- 
ducing losa 

Hasty  selling  is  commonly  as  disadvantageable  as 
interest.  Bacon. 

Disadvantageous  (dis-ad'van-t&J"usX  a. 
1.  Attended  with  disadvantage;  unfavour- 
able to  success  or  prosperity;  Inconvenient; 
not  adapted  to  promote  interest,  reputa- 
tion, or  other  good ;  as,  the  situation  of  an 
army  is  disadvantdgeous  for  attack  or  de- 
fence; we  are  apt  to  view  characters  in  the 
most  disadvantageous  lights.  —2.  t  Unfavour- 
able; biassed  or  characterized  by  prejudice. 

Whatever  disadvantageous  sentiments  we  may 
entertain  of  mankind,  they  are  always  found  to  be 
prodigal  both  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  public  Justice.  Hum*. 

Disadvantageously  (dis-ad'van-taj''us-li). 
adv.  In  a  manner  not  favourable  to  suc- 
cess or  to  interest,  profit,  or  reputation; 
with  loss  or  inconvenience. 

Disadvantageousness  (di8-ad'van-t&j''us- 
nes).  n.  Unfavourableness  to  success;  in- 
convenience; loss. 


Disadventnret  (dis-ad-ven'tilr),  n.  [Prefix 
dig,  in  a  bad  sense,  equivalent  to  mu,  and 
adventure.]    Misfortune. 

Such  as  esteem  themselves  most  secure,  even  then 
fall  soonest  into  disadventure.       Sir  IV.  Raleigh, 

Disadventuroiist   (dis-ad-ven'tOr-us),   a. 

Unprosperous.    Spenser. 
DisadTise  (dis-ad-v!zO>  v.t    [Prefix  di«,  and 

adxiee.]  To  advise  agaUnst;  to  dissuade  from; 

to  deter  by  advice.    [Kare.] 

I  had  a  clear  reason  to  disadxrise  the  purchase  of 
it  Boyle. 

DisafllBCt  (dis-af-fekt'X  v.t  [Prefix  dis,  and 
•  affect.  ]  1.  To  alienate  affection ;  to  make  leas 
fnendly  to;  to  make  less  faithful  to  a  person, 
party,  or  cause,  or  less  zealous  to  support  it; 
to  nuLke  discontented  or  unfriendly;  as,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  disaffect  the  army. — 
2.t  To  lack  affection  or  esteem  for;  to  dis- 
dain; to  dislike. 

Making  plain  that  truth,  which  my  charity  per- 
suades me  the  most  part  of  them  disajfect,  oatj  be- 
cause it  hath  not  been  well  represented  to  them. 

ChtlliMgmortA. 

3.t  To  throw  into  disorder. 

It  disaffKt*  the  bowels,  entaiq^les  and  distorts  the 
entrails.  Ha "• 


4.t  To  shun;  as,  to  disaffect  society. 

Disaffected  (dis-af-fekt'edX  p.  and  a.  [Pre> 
fix  dis,  priv.,  and  affected.]  1.  Having  the 
affections  aUenated;  indisposed  to  favour 
or  support;  unMendly;  discontented :  osa- 
ally  applied  to  persons  who  are  hostile  to 
an  existing  government 

By  denying  civil  worship  to  the  emperor's  statues, 
which  the  custom  then  was  to  give,  they  %rerc  pro- 
ceeded against  as  disaffected  to  me  emperor. 

Sttlltng/teeL 

2.  Itforbid;  diseased.    Hudibras. 

Disaffectedly  (dls-af-fekt'ed-UX  adv.  In  a 
disaffected  manner. 

Disaffectedness  (dis-af -fekf ed-nesX  >i.  The 
ouality  of  being  disaffected. 

Disaffection  (dis-af-fek'shon),  n.  l.  Aliena- 
tion of  affection,  attachment,  or  good-will; 
want  of  affection;  or  more  generally,  posi- 
tive enmity,  dislike,  or  unfriendliness;  dis- 
loyalty; as,  the  disaffection  of  people  to 
their  prince  or  government:  the  dtsaffe^on 
of  allies;  disaffection  to  religion. —2.  f  In  a 
physical  sense,  disorder;  bad  constitution. 
[Kare] 

The  disease  took  its  origin  merely  from  the  dit/tf- 
fection  of  the  part.  Wiseman. 

Stn.  Unfriendliness,  ill-will,  alienation,  dis- 
loyalty, enmity,  hostility. 

Di8affectionate(dis-af-fek'Bhon-&t),a.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  priv.,  and  affectionate.]  Not  well 
disposed;  not  friendly;  disaffected. 

A  beautiful  but  disaffectionate  and  disobedient  wtfe. 

Hayley. 

Disaffirm  (dis-af -f 6rm0.  v.  t  [Prefix  die,  priv. , 
and  affirm.]  1.  To  deny;  to  contradict  —2.  In 
law,  to  overthrow  or  annul,  as  a  Judicial 
decision,  by  a  contrary  Judgment  of  a  su- 
perior tribunal 

Disafflnnanoe  (dis-af-f«rm'ans),  n.  1. 1  De- 
nial; negation;  refutation.  'A  demonstra- 
tion in  disafirmanee  of  anything  that  is 
afflimed.'  Sir  M.  Hale.— 2.  In  lair,  over> 
throw  or  annulment,  by  the  decision  of  a 
superior  tribunal;  as,  disajfirmance  of  judg- 
ment 

Disafflrmation(dis-aff6rm-&''shonXn.  Act 
of  disaffirming;  disaffirmance. 

Disafforest  (dis-af-fo'rest),  v.t  [Prefix  dia, 
and  afforest]  To  reduce  from  the  pri- 
vil^es  of  a  forest  to  the  state  of  common 
ground;  to  strip  of  forest  laws  and  their 
oppressive  privu^es. 

By  Charter  9  Henry  III.,  many  forests  were  dit- 
afforested.  Bladtstene, 

Disaggregate  (dis-ag^grS-g&t).  v.t  [Prefix 
dis,  and  aggregate.]  To  separate  an  aggre- 
gate mass  into  its  component  parts. 

Disaggregation(dis-ag'gre-ga'^shonXn.  The 
act  or  operation  of  separating  an  aggregate 
body  into  its  component  parts. 

Disagree  (dis-a-gT60>  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  dis- 
agreed; ppr.  disagreeing.  [Prefix  die,  neg., 
and  agree.]  L  To  differ;  to  be  not  accord- 
ant or  coincident;  to  be  not  the  same;  to 
be  not  exactly  similar;  as,  two  ideas  disagree 
when  they  are  not  the  same,  or  when  uey 
are  not  exactly  alike;  narratives  of  the  same 
fact  often  disagree. 

The  mind  clearly  and  infallibly  perceives  all  dis- 
tinct ideas  to  disagree:  that  is.  the  one  not  to  be  the 
other.  LocJte. 

2.  To  differ,  as  in  opinion;  as.  the  bMt  Judges 
sometimes  disagree. 
Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  t    Pope. 

S.  To  be  unsuitable;  as,  medicine  sometimes 
disagrees  with  the  patient;  food  often  diM- 


Fate.  far.  fat,  fiill;       me.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mbve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abt/ne;     y.  8c.  f#v. 
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mgr»*M  wHh  the  atomach  or  the  taste.— 
4  To  dilliar;  to  be  In  oppoeition;  not  to  ao- 
«nrd  or  hanDonlta 

They  wject  tbe  pUlaest  tense  of  Scripture,  because 
K  «a«BM  u»  ^Wtfrm  with  what  they  call  reason. 

AUerbupy. 

&  To  be  Id  a  atAte  of  diacord;  to  qoarreL 

ratted  tbia,  «c  wtU  hereafter  use 

MutuAl  coacesaton,  and  the  gods,  indnc'd 

By  our  accord,  shall  ditagnt  no  more.      Ccmptr. 

Stk.  To  differ,  Tary,  diaaent 

UnsraMkUto  (dla4-ffr6'a-bl).  a.  [Preflxdu, 

lirir.,  and  agrt*a!blU.\  1.  Not  agreeable;  un- 

aoltahle,  not  conformable;  not  congmona 

Si—>e  demon  had  forced  her  to  a  conduct  duagrte- 
*4^  ID  bcr  sincerity.  Broomt, 

£  Cnpleaaing:  offenaire  to  the  mind  or  to 
tbe  aettaea;  repugnant;  aa*  behaviour  may 
be  dimaffr94€M«  to  oar  minds;  food  may  be 
rftaaiyreaaMe  to  the  taate, 

Tlkat  which  IS  di»agntubU  to  one  is  many  times 
acvwcablc  to  another,  or  disagrttabU  in  a  less  de> 
(T««.  lV0Wutcn. 

X  t  Not  agreeing:  diaoordant,  diacrepant. 

DtlglT^amblenil  (dia-agrd'abl-neaX  n. 
t  The  atate  or  quality  of  being  disagreeable; 
unaoitableneaa ;  contrariety.  —  2.  Unplea- 
offenaireneaa  to  the  mind  or  to  the 
\\  *a,  the  di9agretabUne$$  of  another'a 
the  di»affr44abUneM  of  a  taate, 
■rmndi.  or  amelL 

DtnsTMattly  (dla-a-gr^a-bliX  adv.  Unauit- 
ably.  unpIeaaanUv;  offenaiTely. 
ftlMllOMIHWll  (diB-a-grd-anaX  n.    Diaagree* 
luenL 

There  b  no  disagrteanet  where  is  (aith  in  Jesus 
ChtisK.  and  cosisem  of  mind  together  in  one  accord. 

UdalL 

DtMCreameitt  (dia-a-grfl'mentX  n.  [Prefix 
dif .  priT ,  and  agnement. )  1.  Want  of 
agreement;  difference,  either  in  fonn  or 
etaenoe;  dlaaimilitnde;  diyersity.  as,  the 
dimgrtement  of  two  ideaa,  of  two  pictures, 
of  two  atoriea  or  narratlona 

They  carry  plain  and  erident  notes  either  of  dit' 
MiTwtmatint  or  aiSnity  H'oodward, 

1  DtlEerence  of  opinion  or  sentimenta. 

As  touching  their  several  opinions  about  the  ne- 
cnaity  of  aacraaents,  in  truth  their  disagrermfnt  is 
■oc  great.  HooJttr. 

S.  rnapitableneaa;  unfltnesa. 
Proa  these  ritfferent  relations  of  different  things 


thne  aecessanly  arises  an  agreement  or  disagree- 
'  of  some  thugs  lo  others.  Ciarke. 


1  A  falling  out:  a  quarrel;  discord— Sth. 
Difference,  dlveraity.  unlikeneas,  discrep- 
anry.  variance,  dissent,  misunderstanding, 
diaainoaion.  division,  dispute,  discord. 
Dlnlllaffet  (dis-al-l^JT,  v.t  [Prefix  dis. 
Ml  v.,  and  aiUgiance^  influenced  by  liege.] 
To  alienate  from  allegiance. 

And  what  greater  dividing  than  by  a  pernicious 
and  hoatile  peace,  to  distuiitgt  a  whole  feudary 
bqgdaa  from  the  ancient  dominion  of  England? 

Milton. 

OImUIow  (dia-al-lou'),  v.  f.    [Prefix  du,  neg. , 

and  9lUm  ]     1.  To  refuae  permission:  not 

to  permit;  to  refuse  to  sanction;  not  to 

Bimnt;  not  to  make  or  regard  as  lawful;  not 

to  aothoriae;  to  disapprove. 

Thry  ditaUvmtd  self-defence,  second  marriages, 
Aad  nsory  Btntt^. 

t  To  testify  dislike  or  disapprobation;  to 
rtfoaeaaaent 

Bat  if  her  bther  shall  ditaU<m  her  in  the  day  that 
he  hcaretb;  not  any  of  her  vows  or  her  bonds  .  .  . 
shal  sund.  Num.  xxz.  5. 

1  Xot  to  approve;  not  to  receive;  to  reject; 

tudlaown. 

To  whna  coming,  as  unto  a  living  stone,  disallowed 
iadeed  of  mA.but  chosen  of  GodTnnd  precious. 

I  Pet.  ii.  4. 

4  Xoi  to  allow:  to  reject  or  strike  out,  as 
lUegal.  mmeceaaary,  unauthorised,  and  the 
Uk»;  aa.  the  auditor  dimUawed  a  nimiber  of 
Items  in  tlie  account.  — AVN.  To  disapprove, 
jmihildt.  censure,  condemn,  reject 
mmUow  (dia^al-lou').  v.i  To  refuse  per- 
adssiao  or  assent;  not  to  permit 

What  foOows  tf  we  dttalUw  of  this?       Shai. 

Dllidkiwmllto  (dia-al-Iou'a-bll  a.     [Prefix 

4u.  neg,  and  atUHtabU.]    ^ot  allowable; 

•Me;  not  to  be  suffered 
Slalknrmbleiiata  (dis-al-lou'a-bl-nes),  n. 

Tbe  state  of  betas  disallowable. 
DlMLOovmnoe  (dfs-al-lou'ansX  n.  Disappro- 

Wtion;  refusal  to  admit  or  permit;  prohi- 

MUon.  rejection. 

God  accepts  of  a  thing  suitable  for  him  to  receive, 
■ni  (m  m  to  gf*e.  where  he  does  not  declare  hb 
tt  f  A*l  and  dum/UiMmcr  of  It.  S0»Uh. 

Dtenj  (dIs-al-lfO.  e  t  [Prefix  dts  ^  mi$,  in 
•  bad  senae.]  To  join  in,  or  as  in,  an  unholy 
or  tnepd  ahianoe.  'So  loosely  dimUied 
tbtlr  nuptlala'  MUton,  8ama.  Agon.  L  1022. 


Dlunohor t  (dis-angk'6r),  v.  t.  [Dx»  and  an- 
chor.] To  force  from  its  anchors,  aa  a  ahip; 
to  raise  the  anchor  of;  to  free  from  the 
anchor. 

IMsang^llcalt  (dis-an-jerikal),  a.  [Prefix 
di$,  n^.,  and  angelical.]    Not  angelical 

Disanlmate  (dis-an'i-m&t),  v.e.  [Prefix  du, 
priv.,  and  animate.  ]  1. 1  To  deprive  of  life. 
Cud\o€rth,—2.  To  deprive  of  spirit  or  cour- 
age; to  diacourage;  to  dishearten;  to  deject 
[Kare.1 

The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love  among  his 
subjects,  as  it  di*ammat*s  ms  enemies.  sXaJk. 

DUanimatiOIl  rdis-an'i-m&''shon),  n.  L  t  Pri- 
vation of  life.  ^  Affections  which  depend  on 
life,  and  depart  upon  ditanimation. '  Sir  T. 
Browne.— 2.  The  act  of  discouraging;  de- 
pression of  spirits.    [Rare.] 

Ili8annex(dis-an-neksO,v.t.  [Prefix du,  and 
annea.]    To  separate;  to  disunite. 

Disannill  (dis-an-nulO.  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  in- 
tena ,  and  annul.  ]  To  make  void :  to  annul ; 
to  deprive  of  force  or  authority;  to  cancel. 

Now  trust  me  were  it  not  against  our  laws. 
Against  my  crown,  my  oatn,  my  dignity, 
which  princes,  wcmid  they,  may  not  duannul. 
My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee.      Shak. 

Dtsaimiiller  (dis-an-nur^r),  n.  One  who 
makes  null     Beau.  A  Fl. 

Dteannnlment  (dis-an-nul'mentX  n.  An- 
nulment 

Disanoint  (dis-an-oinf),  v.t  [Prefix  di$, 
priv.,  and  anoint]  To  render  consecration 
of  invalid;  to  deprive  of  the  effects  of  being 
anointed    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

After  they  have  Juggled  and  paltered  with  the 
world,  banded  and  borne  arms  against  their  king,  di- 
vested htm,  disancinttd  him,  nay  cursed  him,  all  over 
in  their  pulpits.  Milton. 

DlMipparel  (dis-ap-pa'rel),  e.t  [Prefix  du, 
priv.,  and  ayipartl.]  To  disrobe;  to  strip  of 
raiment. 

Disappear  (dis-ap-pfiiO.  vi  [Du  and  oo- 
pear.  J  1.  To  vanish  from  the  sight;  to  recede 
from  the  view;  to  go  away  or  out  of  sight; 
to  cease  to  appear  or  to  be  perceived;  to  be 
no  longer  seen. 

The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading 
colours,  and,  if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and 
disafpiar.  Lock*. 

The  black  earth  vawns:  the  mortal  disappears: 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust  Tennyson. 

2.  To  cease,  or  seem  to  cease,  to  be  or 
exist;  as,  the  epidemic  has  disappeared. 

Disappearance  (dis-ap-per'ans).  n.  Act  of 
disappearing;  removal  from  sight 

Disappendency  (dis-ap-pend'en-si),  n.  De- 
tachment from  a  former  connection;  sepa- 
ration.   Bum. 

Disappoint  (dis-ap-poinf),  v.t.  [Die  and 
appoint;  properly,  to  unfix  or  unsettle.] 
L  To  defeat  of  expiectation,  wish,  hope,  de- 
stare,  or  intention;  to  frustrate;  to  balk;  to 
hinder  from  the  possession  or  enjovment  of 
that  which  was  intended,  desired,  hoped, 
or  expected;  as,    a  man  is  disappointed 

Sf  his  hopes  or  expectations,  or  his  hopcMi, 
esires.  intentions,  or  expectations  are  die- 
appointed;  a  bad  season  disappoints  the 
farmer.  0/  his  crops;  a  defeat  disappoints  an 
enemy  qr  his  spoU. 

Without  counsel  purposes  are  disappointed. 

Prov.  rv.  aa. 

2.  To  frustrate;  to  hinder  of  intended  effect; 
tofoa 

The  retiring  foe 
Shrinks  from  the  wound,  and  disappoints  the 
blow.  Addison. 

Sts.  To  frustrate,  balk,  baffle,  delude,  foil, 
defeat 

Disappointed  (dis-ap-poinf  ed),  p.  and  a. 
Defeated  of  expectation,  hope,  desire,  or 
design;  having  suffered  disappointment. 

Disappcdntedt  (dis-ap-point'ed),  a.  [Prefix 
dis,  neg.,  and  appointed.]  Not  or  ill  ap- 
pointed or  prepared;  unprepared 


Cut  oir  even  in  the  blossoms  of  mv  sin, 
Unhousefd,  disappointed,  unaoeld. 


SAaJt. 


Disappointment  (dis-ap-poinf  ment),  n. 
Defeat  or  failure  of  expectation,  hope,  wish, 
desire,  or  intention;  miscarriage  of  design  or 

plan. 

If  we  hope  for  things,  of  which  we  have  not  thor- 
oughly considered  the  value,  our  dtsappointnunt 
will  be  greater  than  our  pleasure  in  the  fruition  of 
them.  Addison. 

Dlsappredate  (dis-ap-pre'shi-&t),  v.  t  [Pre- 
fix ott,  and  appreciate.  ]  To  undervalue;  not 
to  appreciate. 

Di8am>rohatlon  (dis-ap'pr6-b&"shonX  n. 
[Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and  approbation.]  The  act 
of  disapproving:  disapproval;  the  act  of  the 
mind  which  condemns  what  is  supposed  to 
be  wrong,  whether  the  act  is  expressed  or 
not;  censure,  expressed  or  unexpressed 


We  have  ever  expressed  the  most  onquaHAed  diS' 
approbation  of  all  tne  steps.  Burt*. 

Disapprobatory  (dis-ap'prd-b&to-ri),  a. 
Coute^ing  disapprobation;  tending  to  dia- 
approve. 

DiBappropriate  (dis-ap-prO^pri-ftt).  a.  [Dis 
and  appropriate.  ]  Kot  appropriated,  or  not 
possessing  appropriated  church  property;  a 
dtMj9!proprtate  church  is  one  from  which 
the  appropriated  parsonage,  glebe,  and 
tithes  are  severed. 

The  appropriation  may  be  severed  and  the  church 
become  disappropriate,  two  ways         BlacAstone. 

Disappropriate  (dis-ap-prd^pri-fttX  v.  1 1.  To 
remove  from  individual  possession  or  owner- 
ship. 

How  much  more  law-like  were  it  to  assist  nature 
in  disappropriating-  that  evil,  which  by  continuing 
proper  becomes  destructive.  Milton. 

2.  Specifically,  to  sever  or  separate,  as  an 
appropriation;  to  withdraw  from  an  appro- 
priate use. 

The  appropriations  of  the  several  parsonages 
would  have  been,  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law, 
disappropriated.  Blackstone. 

8.  To  deprive  of  appropriated  property,  as 
a  church;  to  release  from  possession. 

Disappropriation  (dis-ap-prd'pri-a"shon), 
n.  1.  The  act  of  withdrawing  from  its  ap- 
propriate use.  Specifically— 2.  The  act  of 
alienating  church  property  from  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed 

Disapproval  (dis-ap-pr5v^),  n.  Disappro- 
bation; dislike.  'There  being  not  a  word 
let  fall  from  them  in  disapproval  iA  that 
opinion.'    QlanvQX. 

Disapprove  (dis-ap-prOvO,  v.t.  pret.  A  pp. 
disapproved;  ppr.  disapproving.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv..  and  approve;  rr.  disapprouver.] 

1.  To  dislike;  to  condemn  in  opinion  or  judg- 
ment; to  censure  as  wrong;  as,  we  often  dis- 
approve the  conduct  of  others  or  public 
measures,  whether  we  express  an  opinion 
or  not  It  is  generally  followed  by  qf;  as, 
to  disapprove  qf  behaviour.— 2.  To  refuse 
official  approbation  to;  to  reject,  as  not 
approved  of;  to  decline  to  sanction;  as,  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial  was  disap- 
proved by  the  commander-in-chief. 

Disapprove  (dis-ap-pr5v^  v.i.  To  express 
or  feel  disapproval. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  ever  dis- 
approve where  the  thing  objected  to  is  the  execution 
of  some  order  unquestionably  proceeding  from  the 
Emperor.  Brougham. 

Disapprovingly  (dis-ap-prOv'ing-liX  odi;. 
By  disapprobation. 

Disard  t  (dis-ardO.  n.  [A.  Sax.  dysig,  f ooUsh.  ] 
A  foolish  fellow;  a  dizzard 

Disarm  (dia-iirmO.  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. ,  and 
arm.  ]  L  To  deprive  of  arms ;  to  take  the 
arms  or  weapons  from,  usuallv  by  force  or 
authority;  as,  he  disarmed  his  foes;  the 
prince  gave  orders  to  disarm  his  subjects: 
with  of  before  the  thing  taken  away;  as,  to 
disarm  one  ctf  his  weapons.  Speciflcally— 

2.  To  reduce  to  a  peace  footing,  as  an  army  or 
navy.— 8.  To  deprive  of  means  of  attack  or 
defence;  to  render  innocuous  or  defence- 
less; as,  to  disarm  a  venomous  serpent 

Security  disarms  the  best  appointed  army. 

Fuller. 
4.  To  deprive  of  force,  strength,  means  of 
annoyance,  or  power  to  ternfy;  to  render 
harmless;  to  quell;  aa,  to  disarm  rage  or 
passion;  religion  disarms  death  of  its  ter- 
rors. 

Disarm  (dis-mmQ,  v.i.  To  lay  down  arms: 
specifically,  to  reduce  armaments  to  a  peace 
footing;  to  dismiss  or  disband  troops;  as,  the 
nations  were  then  disartning. 

Disarmament  (dis-arm'a-ment),  n.  Act  of 
disarming;  tbe  reduction  of  military  and 
naval  forces  from  a  war  to  a  peace  footing. 

Disarmature  (dis-lknn'a-tOrX  n.  The  act 
of  disarming:  the  act  of  divesting  one's  self 
or  another  of  any  equipment;  divestiture. 

On  the  universities,  which  have  illegally  dront 
philosophy  and  its  training  from  their  course  of  div 
cipline.  wUI  lie  the  responsibility  of  this  singular  and 
dangerous  disarmature.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Disarmed  (dis-armdO,0.  and  a.  L  Deprived 
of  arms;  stripped  of  the  means  of  defence 
or  annoyance;  rendered  harmless;  subdued. 
2.  In  her.  a  term  applied  to  an  animal  or 
bird  of  prev  without  clawa  teeth,  or  beak. 

Dlsarmer  (dis-arm'6r),  n.  One  who  disarms. 

Disarrange  (dis-a-ranJ'X  v.t  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  armmfe.]  To  put  out  of  order; 
to  unsettle  or  disturb  the  order  or  due  ar- 
rangement of;  to  derange. 

This  disarranges  all  our  established  ideas. 

Wartcn. 

We  could  hardly  alter  one  word,  or  disarrange  one 
member  without  spoiling  it.  Few  sentences  are  to 
be  found  more  finished  or  more  happy.         Blair. 


ek,dkatn:     ^h,  8c.  loeA;     g,  po;     j,>ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;  .  ng,  sinp;     th,  (Aen;  th,  tAin;     w.  trig,    wh,  icAig;    ch,  arure.— See  KEt. 
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DISARRANOBMENT 


Disarrangement  (dis-a-ranj'ment),  n.  The 
act  of  disturbing  order  or  method;  disorder. 

Blsarray  (dis-a-raO>  v.t.  [Prefix  dw.  priv., 
and  array.]  1.  To  undreu;  to  divest  of 
clothes.  'Half  duarrayed  as  to  her  rest' 
Tennyso7L—2.  To  throw  into  disorder;  to 
rout,  as  troops. 

Great  Amythaon.  who  with  fienr  steeds 

Oft  disarrttytd  the  foes  in  battle  ranged.  Ftnt4m. 

DlMurray  (dis-a-ra'X  v.i  To  undress  or  strip 
one's  seu. 

Diiaxray  (dis-a*r&0>  n^  1-  Disorder;  confu- 
sion; loss  or  want  of  array  or  r^ular  order. 

Disarray  and  shameful  rout  ensue.       Drydtn. 
2.  Undress. 

And  him  behold  a  wicked  hag  did  stalke. 

In  rai^ged  robes  and  tilthy  disaray,       Spenser. 

Disarticulate  (dis-ttr-tik'a-lat),  v.t  To 
divide,  separate,  or  sunder  the  joints  of. 

DiBaS8entt(di8-as-8ent^,  n.  Dissent  'As- 
sent or  disassent.'    Hall. 

DlsaSBentert  (dis-as-sent'^r),  n.  One  who 
refuses  to  assent  or  concur;  a  dissenter. 
State  Trials. 

Disaaaldnityt  (dis-as-si-d&'i-tiX  n.  [Prefix 
dis,  neg.,  and  attiduity.]  Want  of  as- 
siduity or  care ;  want  of  attention;  inatten- 
tion; carelessness. 

He  came  in  .  .  .  and.  through  tfisassul$tiey,  drew 
the  curtain  between  himself  and  her  grace. 

Sir  H.  NaUHtOH. 

DlsaBSOCiate  (dis-as-sd'shi-at),  v.t  [Prefix 
du.  priv.,  and  OMocuite.]  To  disunite;  to 
disconnect  things  associated.  'Our  mind 
disassociating  herself  from  the  body. '  Florio. 

Disaster  (diz-as't^r),  fk  [Fr.  disastre;  It 
disastro—dis,  and  L.  a^tnan.  Or.  astron,  a 
star.  A  word  of  astrological  origin.  Com- 
pare the  adj.  disastrous  with  ill-starred;  and 
see  Star.]  l.t  An  unfavourable  asp^t  of 
a  star  or  planet ;  an  ill  portent ;  a  blast  or 
stroke  of  an  unfavourable  planet  '  Dis- 
asters in  the  sun.'  Shak.—2.  Misfortune; 
mishap;  calamity;  any  unfortunate  event, 
especially  a  sudden  misfortune;  as,  we  met 
with  many  disasters  on  the  road. 

Nor  will  it  be  less  my  duty  faithfully  to  record  dis- 
asters  mingled  with  triumph!,,  and  great  national 
crimes  and  follies  far  more  humiliating  than  anv  dis- 
aster. Mcuaulay. 

—Misfortune,  Calamity,  Disaster.  See  under 
MisPORTUNB— Syn.  Misfortune,  mishap, 
calamity,  mischance,  misadventure,  adver- 
sity, blow,  infliction,  catastrophe,  reverse. 
Disaster  t  (diz-as't«r),  0.  t  1.  To  blast  by  the 
stroke  of  an  unlucky  planet  Spenser  — 
2.  To  injure;  to  afflict  Thomson.— Z.  To 
blemish;  to  disfigure. 

The  holes  where  eyes  should  be  which  pitifully 
disaster  the  cheeks.  SkaJt. 

Disasterlyt  (diz-as't6r-li),  <u2v.  Disastrously. 
Drayton. 

Disastrous  (diz-as'trus),  a.  L  Gloomy;  dis- 
mal; threatening  disaster. 

As  when  the  sun  .  .  . 
In  dim  ecUpse.  disastrous  twilight  sheds.  Milton. 

2.  I'niuckv;  unfortunate;  calamitous;  oc- 
casioning loss  or  injury ;   as,  the  day  was 
disastrous ;  the  battle  proved  disastrous. 
Fly  the  pursuit  of  my  disastrous  love.     Dryden. 

Disastrously  (diz-as'trus-li),  adv.  Unfor- 
tunately: in  a  oismal  manner. 

Disastrousness  (diz-as'trus-nesX  n.  Unfor- 
tunateness;  calamitousness. 

Disattach  (disattachO.  vt  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  attach.]  To  unfasten;  to  unloose; 
to  sever;  to  break  the  connection  of. 

Dlsattachment  (dis-at-tach'ment),  n.  The 
act  of  unfixing,  or  state  of  being  unfixed; 
disengagement;  separation;  detachment 

Disauihorlse (dis-A'thor-iz),  r. t  [Vretixdis, 
priv.,  and  authorize.]  To  deprive  of  credit 
or  authority.    [Rare.  ] 

DisaTaunce,t  v.t  [Fr.]  To  drive  back. 
Chaucer, 

DisaYenture»t  n.  [Fr.]  Misfortune.  Chau- 
cer. 

DisaTOUCht  (dis-a-vouch').  v.t  [Prefix du, 
priv.,  and  atouch.    See  Vow]   To  disavow. 

Disavow  (dift-a-vouO,  v.  t  [ Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  avow.  See  Vow.  ]  1.  To  deny;  to  deny 
to  be  true,  as  a  fact  or  charge  respecting 
one's  self ;  as,  he  was  charged  with  embez- 
zlement, but  he  disavows  the  fact;  he  may 
disavow  his  name  or  signature.  Opposed  to 
own  or  acknowledge.  —2.  To  disclaim  or  deny 
responsibility  for;  to  disown;  to  reject 

Kings  may  say.  We  cannot  trust  this  aniba<>U(lor*s 
undertakings,  because  his  senate  may  dis,i7  on  him. 

firoHi:ha>H. 

Z.  To  disprove;  to  prove  the  contrary  of. 

Yf  t  can  ther  noer 
Toss  into  air  the  frrtMom  of  my  Ijirth, 
Or  duavow  my  blood  FUint.-tgenet's.        Ford. 
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Disavowal  (dis-a-vou'alX  n.  Denial;  dis- 
owning; rejection;  repucUation. 

An  earnest  disavowal  of  fear  often  proceeds  from 
fear.  Richardson. 

Disavowanoet  (dis-a-vou'ansX  n.  Dis- 
avowal. 'Denial  and  disowiwanee  of  this 
point*    South. 

DLsavower  (dis-a-vou'6r),  n.  One  who  dis- 
avows. 

Disavowment  t  (dis-a-von'ment),  n.  De- 
nial; a  disowning. 

Disband  (dis-bandO,  v.t  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  band;  Fr.  d^bander.]  1.  To  dismiss 
from  military  service ;  to  break  up,  as  a  band 
or  body  of  men  enlisted ;  as,  to  disband  an 
army  or  a  regiment;  to  disband  troops.— 
1  To  scatter;  to  disperse. 

Some  imagine  that  a  quantity  of  water,  sufficient 
to  make  such  a  delude,  was  created  upon  that  occa- 
sion: and  when  the  Business  was  done,  all  disbanded 
again,  and  annihilated.  IVoodward. 

3.t  To  loosen;  to  unbind;  to  set  free;  to 
divorce;  to  dinnias;  to  discard. 
And  therefore  .  .  .  she  ought  to  be  disbanded. 

idiltOH. 

Distiand  (dis-bandO.  v.t.  1.  To  retire  from 
military  service ;  to  separate ;  to  break  up ; 
as»  the  army,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  du- 
bands. 

Our  navy  was  upon  tiie  point  ot  dtsbatuSw. 

Baeon. 

2.  To  separate;  to  dissolve  connection. 
[Bare.] 

Human  society  may  disbemd,        TUMmh, 

3.t  To  be  dissolved. 

AVhen  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  disband. 

G.  Herbert. 

DistMUldment  (dis-band'mentX  n.  The  act 
of  disbanding. 

DislMUr  (dis-l]^,  v.t  pret  &  pp.  disbarred; 
ppr.  disbarrina.  In  Mir,  to  expel  from  the 
bar,  as  a  barrister;  as,  the  benchers  of  the 
four  Inns  of  Court  have  the  power  of  dis- 
barrina a  barrister,  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  Judges;  in  Scotland  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates can  disbar  a  member. 

Disliark  (dls-blirk'V  v.t  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  bark,  a  small  snip;  Fr.  d^barquer.]  To 
land  from  a  ship;  to  put  on  shore;  to  dis- 
embark.   [Rare.] 

Disbark  (disbtirk'),  v.t  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  bark.]  To  stnp  off  the  bark;  to  divest 
of  bark,  'fir-trees  unsquared  and  only 
disbarked.*    Boyle. 

Disbecomet  (dis-b§-kum'X  v.t  To  misbe- 
come.   Massinger. 

Disbelief  (dis-be-lef),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
and  belie/.]  1.  Refiisal  of  credit  or  faith; 
denial  of  belief;  unbelieL 

Our  belief  or  disbeii^oSa.  thing  docs  not  alter  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  TiUotson. 

2.  A  svstem  of  error.  '  Nugatory  disbeliefs 
wound  off  and  done  witL'  J.  Taylor. 
[Rare.] 

DisbeUeve  (dis-bS-lev^  v.t  pret  &  pp.  dis- 
believed; ppr.  disbelievmg.  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
and  believe.  ]  Not  to  believe;  to  hold  not  to 
be  true  or  not  to  exist ;  to  refuse  to  credit ; 
as,  some  men  disbelieve  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

Disbelieve  (dis-bS-IevO.  v.t.  Not  to  believe; 
to  deny  the  truth  of  any  position;  to  refuse 
to  believe  in  anything;  especially,  to  refuse 
belief  in  a  divine  revelation. 

As  doubt  attacked  faith,  unbelief  has  avenged  fnith 
by  destroying  doubt.  Men  cease  to  doubt  t»hcn 
tliey  dtsMirve  outritf  ht.  Card.  Manning. 

Disbeliever  (dis-b€-Iev^6r),  n.  One  who 
refuses  belief;  one  who  denies  a  thing  to  be 
true  or  real;  an  unbeliever. 

An  humble  soul  is  frighted  Into  sentiments,  because 
a  man  of  great  name  pronounces  heresy  upon  the 
contrary  sentiments,  and  casts  the  duMiefer  out 
of  the  Church.  H'atts. 

Disbencll(dis-bensh').  V.t   [Prefix  dM,  priv.,  , 
and  bench.  ]    1.  To  orive  from,  or  cause  to 
leave,  a  bench  or  seat    [Bare.  ] 

Sir.  I  hope  my  words  disbench'd  you  not.     Shak. 

2.  In  2atv,  to  deprive  of  the  status  and  privi- 
leges of  a  bencher. 

Disbend  t  (dis-bend'),  v.  t  [Prefix  dis,  priv. . 
and  bend.]  To  unbend;  to  relax;  hence./S^/. 
to  render  unfit  for  eflicient  action. 

As  liberty  a  courage  doth  impart. 
So  bondage  doth  dtsbend,  else  break,  the  heart. 

Stirling. 

Disblnd  t  (dis-bind'  X  v.  t    [Prefix  dw,  on  v. , 

and  bind.  ]    To  unbind ;  to  loosen.     Mede. 
DisUamet  (dis-blamO.  V.  t   [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 

and  blame.  ]    To  exonerate  from  blame. 
Disbodiedt  (dis-bo'did).  a.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. . 

and  body.)  Disembodied.  'Disbodied  souls.' 

GlanviU. 
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Disbordt  (dis-bord'l  v.i  [Fr.  ddbarder,  to 
disembark  -de,  and  bord»  a  bank,  border.  ] 
To  disembark.    Chapman. 

DisbOSCationt  (dis-bos-kii'shonX  n.  The  act 
of  disafforesting;  the  act  of  convertiiig 
woodland  into  arable  land.    Scott 

DiSbowel  (dis-bou'el).  v.t  pret  A  pp  d£t- 
boufelled;  ppr.  ditbowellina.  [Prefix  au,  and 
bou>el]  To  take  out  the  mtestinea;  to  dis- 
emboweL    Spenser.    [Rare.] 

Disbranch(dis-bransh'Xv.t  [Prefix  dis,  and 
branch.]  To  cut  off  or  separate,  at  the 
branch  of  a  tree.    [Rare.  ] 

Disbud  (dis-bud').  v.t  [Prefix  dis,  prir., and 
bud.]  To  deprive  of  buds  or  shooU;  to  re- 
move the  buds  of,  as  a  tree,  before  they  have 
had  time  to  grow  into  young  branches.  This 
is  done  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  training, 
but  also  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  greater 
supply  of  nourishment  for  the  development 
of  those  buds  which  are  allowed  to  ronain. 

Disburden  (dis-b«r'den X  «t  [Prefix  dts. 
priv.,  and  burden.  See  Burden.]  1.  To  re- 
move a  burden  from;  to  rid  of  a  burden;  to 
relieve  of  anything  weighty,  oppressive,  or 
annoying;  to  disencumber;  to  unburden: 
to  uiUoad. 

He  did  it  to  disburden  a  conscience.    Felthawn. 

My  meditations  .  .  .  will,  I  hope,  be  more  calm, 
being  thus  disburdemed.  Sidney. 

2.  To  lay  off  or  aside  as  oppressive  or  an- 
noying; to  get  rid  of;  to  relieve  one's  self 
of. 

I  jret  may  disbnrden  a  passion.  SJkmJt. 

Disburden  all  thy  cares  on  me.  Addts^n, 

S.  To  discharge  the  feces ;  to  ease  by  stool. 
5i^t— Stm.  To  unload,  discharge,  disen- 
cumber, lighten,  disembarrass,  free,  relieve. 
Disburden  (dis-bAr'denX  v.i  To  ease  the 
mind;  to  be  relieved. 

Adam  .... 
Thus  to  disburden  sought  with  sad  complaint 

Milton. 

Disburgeon  (dis-b^r'JonX  v.t    [Prefix  dis^ 

griv.,  and  burgeon,]  To  strip  of  buds  or 
nrgeons. 

Disburse  (dis-b^rsO,  v.t  pret  A  pp.  dts- 
bursed;  ppr.  disbursing.  [Prefix  dis,  and 
burse,  Fr.  bourse,  a  purse.  See  BURSB.]  To 
pay  out,  as  money;  to  spend  or  lay  out;  to 
expend. 

Disbursement  (dis-b^rs'ment).  n.  [See  Dis- 
burse.] 1.  The  act  of  paying  out,  as  money 
from  a  public  or  private  chest  —  2.  The 
money  or  sum  paid  out;  expenditure;  as,  the 
annual  disbursements  exceed  the  income. 

Disburser  (dis-b^rs'dr),  n.  One  who  pays 
out  or  disburses  money. 

Disburthen  (dis-b^r'THenX  o.t  and  1  To 
disburden  (which  seeX 

Disc,  Disk  (diskX  n.    [L.  discus.    See  DiSB 

and  Desk.]    1.  A  quoit;  a  circular  piece  of 

stone,  iron,  or  copper,  used  by  the  ancients 

in  games. 

Some  whirl  the  disit,  and  some  the  Jarlin  datt. 

Pope, 

2.  Any  flat,  circular  plate  or  surface,  as  of  a 
piece  of  metal,  the  face  of  the  sun,  moon, 
or  a  planet,  as  it  appears  projected  in  the 
heavens,  the  width  of  the  aperture  of  a 
telescope  glass,  &c. 

So  through  the  Plymouth  woods  John  Alden  went  on 

his  errand. 
Came  to  an  open  space  and  saw  the  disk  of  the 

ocean.  Longftltcw. 

3.  In  bot  (a)  the  name  given  to  the  maridngs 
on  the  woody  fibre  of  certain  trees,  aft  the 
conifers,  as  seen  in  a  longitudinal  section  of 
the  wood.     These  discs  sometimes  appear 

as  simple  discs,  and 
l/^L?      V  I   ^o      sometimes  with  smal- 
®l^^4^     J^1#tft      ^®r  circles  in  the  cen- 
"^  tre.    They  are  formed 

by  concavities  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls 
of  contiguous  tubes, 
closely  applied  to  each 
other  so  as  to  form 
lenticular  cavities  i>e- 
tween  the  vessels,  like 
two  watch-glasses  in 
apposition.  In  the 
centre  of  the  depres- 
sion there  is  a  canal, 
often  funnel-shaped, 
and  the  part  of  the 
tube  corresponding  to 
it  being  thus  thinner 
than  Uie  surrounding  texture  gives  the 
iispect  of  the  smaller  circle  in  the  centre. 
When  this  smaller  circle  appean  in  the 
centre  of  the  discs  the  woody  tissue  is  said 
to  be  glandular  or  wmctated.  Figs,  a  a 
show  the  discs.     When  a  thin  section  Is 


Disc -bearing  Wood-cells 
of  the  Pine. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  UfiX\       md.  met.  b^r;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc.  abune;      y,  8c.  tfy. 
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thnmcb  two  paranel  Unet  of  puncta- 
thm  thm  aUU  or  flMurM  are  seen  which  give 
rtec  to  the  markinia. 
■«  tn  fig.  6  (6)  Ae 
«  bxilt  Mirfacc  of  a  loaf . 
<r)  T1k«  central  part  of 
m  rwUaia  compoimd 
flnwer  (rf)  A  projec- 
t»ao  or  cop  at  the  baae 
ot  Um  ttaiDena,  which 
a  Tarietjr  of 
11i«di«c  con- 

fai  aaanecaMaof 
ratbrneotary  ttameiu. 
In  othen  of  the  modi- 
Aad  rectfpiack.  Byigynatu  disc  is  on  the 
■amiDtit  of  the  OTaiy  when  the  latter  is 
tafarlor.  as  In  the  UmbeUifem.  Hypogynmu 
ta  muler  tba  orary.    Perigynofua  dite, 


Flowu  of  Common  Daisy 
{Brihs /emtmu). 

rr,  Ray.     d,  Diic. 


EpigTiKwa  mnd  Hypefjnom  Discs.— A.  Umbetti- 
BsKower:  d.  Disc;  «.  Ovary.     B,  Flower  of  the 
family :  d.  Due ;  p.  Ovary. 


one  formed  by  a  more  or  le»  thick  fleahy 
■Qbatance  spnrad  out  upon  the  inner  wall  of 
tlM  calyx,  as  in  the  cherry  and  almond. 
Mtoal  (dlsk'alX  a.    Pertaining  to  or  retem- 
tdincadlaa 

it(diB-kars«atXv.f.    [L.  duieaZ. 
onahod— iliv.  priv.,  and  ctUeeuM,  a 
shoe  1    To  pull  or  strip  off  shoes  or  sandals 

SiMAloeatlont  (dis-kal-sd^'shonX  n.  The 
act  of  polUng  off  the  shoes  or  sanilals 

TIm  uwtuia  ot  duaa/emttom.  or  putting  off  their 
t  u  ncAb.  t%  coQi^eived  to  have  Been  aone,  as  by 
I  kcrpini^  Uicir  beds  dean. 

Sir  7*.  Brmvne. 

(dis  kampO.  v-t    To  force  from  a 
canp    'BoUand. 
IMaouidflr  t  (dis-kand'^r).  v.  i.  To  squander. 

Acv  l)L*CAJCDT 

IMMAady  (dis-kan'df).  v.i.  [Prefix  dit,  and 
emndv  ]  To  malt ;  to  dissolve.  [Obsolete 
and  American.) 

Mjr  bnve  Effypdans  aH, 
By  the  dttcandjrtng  of  Ifan  pcUeted  storm, 
lie  fravelen.  SkaM. 

(nUa  ia  the  ooomon  reading  of  this  passage: 
tba  old  editions,  followed  by  Knight,  have 


.  1 

MieapadUte  (dls-ka-pasl  atx  v.t    [Pre- 
ftx  dia,  prlT.,  and  eapacUaU.]    To  inci^wci- 


lid  {dis-kird^  v.t  [Prefix  dtn.  priv., 
aod  eanf.  The  8d.  deseartar  is  to  throw 
cards  out  ot  one's  hands  at  certain  games; 
henoa.  to  put  away,  to  reject]  L  To  throw 
oat  of  the  band,  applied  to  such  cards  as 
are  not  played  In  the  coarse  of  the  game.— 
Z.  To  dismiss  from  service  or  employment, 
or  tnm  society;  to  cast  off. 

TWy  hlame  tbe  Csvoiintet.  and  think  it  nothing 
estraonknary  that  the  queen  should  . . .  resolve  to 
duemrdthcoL.  Swift. 

X  Tf  thrast  away;  to  reject;  aa,  to  diioard 
pcvjodicea 

X  maa  dinmrdt  the  fol&es  of  boyhood,  y.  Tt^jflcr. 

Rni  To  dismiss,  reject,  cast  off,  discharge, 


(dk-kard'X  v.k  Id  card-playing,  to 
throw  uut  (if  the  hand  such  cards  as  are 
not  to  be  played  in  the  course  of  the  game. 

Jtm  pta7«rs  take  op  their  cards,  and  either  proceed 
m  piMf  them  ot  to  dumrd.  Eng.  Ettty. 


(ilts-klrdOk  ^    In  eard-pfoyino, 
(«)  the  ad  of  throwing  out  of  the  hand  such 
b4s  as  are  umeocseary  in  the  game. 

After  th«  dumrd,  or.  if  there  b  no  discard .  after 
the  ■on  dfirr  leads  any  card  he  deemx  fit. 


Enr.  Ency. 

(b)Tlie  card  or  cards  thrown  out  of  the  hand. 

The  Amt«V  Mua  be  placed  face  downwards  on  the 
taNc,  MMTi  <rcNn  the  stock  and  from  the  adversary's 


CavtMdisk. 

_     ^  (di»4tlrd'ar),  n.     Dismissal; 

RJacttoiL 

In  «aai  shn«  docs  it  contJtnte  a  plem  for  die  diS' 
of  rctciM?  Hayter. 

I » (dIs-kJir'nitX  a.    [L.  di»,  prtr. , 
fleah.1    Stripped  of  flesh. 
*A  load  of  brv^Mi  and  difcamote  bonea.' 


'  Dlsoase  (dis-kasO. v.t,  [Prefix  dit,  prlv.,  and 
case.]  To  take  off  a  ooverlng  from;  to  strip; 
to  undress. 

Disease  thee  instantly,  and  change  garments  with 
this  gentleman.  ShaM. 

DiBO-COnpUng  (disk^u-pl-ing).  n.  In  maeh. 
a  kind  of  permanent  coupling  consisting  of 
two  discs  keyed  on  the  connected  ends  of 
the  two  shafts.  In  one  of  the  discs  are  two 
recesses,  into  which  two  corresponding  pro- 


Disc<conpUng. 

jections  on  the  other  disc  are  reeeired,  and 
thus  the  two  discs  become  locked  together. 
This  kind  of  coupling  wants  rigidi^,  and 
must  be  supported  by  a  journal  on  each 
side,  but  it  possesses  Uie  double  advantage 
of  being  easily  adjusted  and  disconnected. 
DisoepUltiont  (dls-sep-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  dt<- 
ceptatio,  from  diseepto,  to  settle  a  dispute, 
to  dispute— dw.  and  oapto,  to  catch  at,  from 
eapio,  to  take.]    Controversy. 

The  proposition  is  such  as  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted m  any  science  or  any  disceptation,    Barnrtv. 

DlBOeptatort  (dis'sep-tit-6r),  n.  [L.  See 
DisoKPTATiON.]    A  disputant 

The  inquisitive  disceftatort  of  this  age  would,  at 
the  persuasion  of  illiterate  persons,  turn  their  eigo 
into  amen  to  the  evangelical  philosopher.   ComUy. 

DlBCem  (diz-z6m0,  v.t.  [L  duicemo—dis, 
and  oemo,  to  sepiarate  or  distinguish,  Or. 
krind,  to  distinguish ;  to  judge ;  Skr.  kri,  to 
separate,  to  know.  ]  1.  To  distinguish:  to  see 
the  difference  between  two  or  more  things; 
to  discriminate;  as,  to  digeem  the  blossom- 
buds  from  the  leaf-buds  of  plants. 

Dt'scem  thou  what  is  thine.  Gen.  xxxi.  3a. 

2.t  To  constitute  the  difference  between. 

We  are  so  good,  or  bad.  Just  at  a  price ; 
For  nothing  else  disctms  the  virtue  or  the  vice. 

B.  yonsoH. 

3.  To  discover;  to  see;  to  distinguish  by  the 
eye. 

I  di teemed  among  the  jrouths  a  young  man  void  of 
understanding.  Prov.  viL  7. 

4.  To  discover  by  the  intellect;  to  distin- 
guish ;  hence,  to  have  knowledge  of ;  to 
judge. 

So  is  my  lord  the  king  to  discern  good  and  bad. 

a  Sam.  xiv.  17. 
A  wise  man's  heart  ditcemeth  time  and  fudgment. 

Eccj.  viti.  5. 

Stu.  To  distinguish,  discover,  see,  perceive, 
behold,  recognize,  mark,  espy,  descry,  dis- 
criminate. 

DiBOem  (dix-z«mO,  v.i.  1.  To  see  or  under- 
stand the  difference;  to  make  distinction; 
as,  to  dvKiern  between  good  and  evil,  truth 
and  falsehood.  *  To  ditcem  between  a  sub- 
ject and  a  rebel'  Locke.— 2.i  To  have  judi- 
cial cognizanoe. 

It  discemetk  of  forces,  frauds,  crimes  various,  of 
steUionate.  &c  Baam. 

DlBOemable.  a.    Same  as  DuoemibU. 

Disoemance  t  (dis-s^m'ans),  n.  Discern- 
ment 

Discemer  (diz-z«m'6r).  n.  1.  One  viiio  sees, 
discovers,  or  distinguishes;  an  observer.— 

2.  One  who  knows  and  Judges;  one  who  has 
the  power  of  distinguishing. 

He  was  a  great  observer  and  discemer  of  men's 
natures  and  liumours.  Clarendon. 

3.  That  which  distinguishes  or  separates; 
that  which  enables  us  to  understand. 

The  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful  ...  a 
discerher  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 

Heb.  iv.  ». 

DUoemibla  (diz-z6ml-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
seen  distinctly;  discoveru)le  by  the  eye  or 
the  imderstanding;  distinguishable;  as,  the 
star  is  diueryvhU  by  the  eye;  the  identity 
or  difference  of  Ideas  is  diactmibU  by  the 
understanding. 

Too  many  traces  of  the  bad  habits  the  soldiers  had 
contracted  were  discernible  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

Macaulay. 

Syn.  Perceptible,  perceivable,  noticeable, 
distinguishable,  apparent,  visible,  evident, 
manifest 

XMsoemlhlenen  (dix-s6m'i-id-iies),  n.  vis- 

iblenesa. 


DlBOemlbly  (diz-z6m1-bli),  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner to  be  discerned,  seen,  or  discovered; 
visibly. 

Disoerntng  (diz-z6m'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Dis- 
tiiufuishing;  seeing;  discovering;  knowing; 
judging.— 2.  Having  power  to  discern;  cap- 
able of  seeing,  discriminating,  knowing,  and 
Judging;  sharp-sighted;  penetrating;  acute; 
as,  a  duwming  man  or  mind. 

This  hath  been  maintained  not  only  by  warm  en- 
thusiasts, but  by  cooler  and  more  discerning  heads. 

Bp.  Alterbury. 

Dlsoeming  (diz-z«m'ing),  n.  The  act  or 
power  of  disceming;  discernment. 

Where  are  his  eyes. 
Either  his  motion  weakens,  or  his  dtscernings 
Arc  lethargied.  ShaJt. 

Disoemlngly  (diz-z«m'lngliX  adv.  With 
discernment;  acutely;  with  judgment;  skil- 
fully. 

Di8oemme&t(diz-z6m'mentXn.  1.  The  act 
of  discerning.— 2.  The  power  or  faculty  of 
the  mind  by  which  it  distinguishes  one  thing 
from  another,  as  truth  from  falsehood,  vir- 
tue from  vice;  acuteness  of  judgment:  power 
of  perceiving  differences  of  tlungs  or  ideas, 
and  their  relations  and  tendencies:  as,  the 
errors  of  youth  often  proceed  from  Uie  want 
of  ducvmtM'nL 

The  third  operation  of  the  mind  is  discernment, 
which  uq>resses  simply  the  separation  of  our  ideas. 

y.  D.  Morell. 

Stn.  Judgment,  acuteness,  discrimination, 
acumen,  clear-sightedness,  penetration,  sa- 
gacity. 

Disoerpt  (dis-s^rpO,  v.r.  [L.  dUeerpo,  to 
pluck— du,  asunder,  and  eaT^^o.  to  pluck.] 

1.  To  tear  in  pieces;  to  rend. 

This  (sedition)  divides,  yea,  and  discerps  a  city. 

Dr.  Griffith. 

2.  To  separate;  to  select;  to  disjoin.  War- 
burton. 

Dtooerpibility,  DlsceiptlYillity  (dis-s^rp'i- 
bU"i-tCdis-s6rp'ti.bin-ti),  n.  Capability  or 
liableness  to  be  tofn  asunder  or  oisunited. 

Biscerplble,  Dlsoerptible  (dls-s^rpM-bl, 
dl8-s6rp'ti-bl),  a.  [L.  dUeerpo,  to  pluck— 
dis,  asunder,  and  oarpo,  to  seize,  to  tear.] 
That  may  be  torn  asunder;  separable;  cap- 
able of  being  disunited  by  violence. 

DlBCerption  (dis-sdrp^shon),  n.  The  act  of 
pulling  to  pieces  or  of  separating  the  parts. 

Biscerptiye  (dis-s£rpaiv\  a.  Capable  of 
sepaiatiug  or  dividing.    N.  B.  Rev. 

Dl80e88lont  (dis-ses'shon),  n.  [L.  diice$sio, 
a  separation,  departure--di«,  asunder,  and 
cedo,  cessum,  to  go.]    Departure 

Discharge  (di8-chiir]0,  v.t,  pret  &  pp.  dt«- 
charged;  ppr.  diteharging.  [Prefix  aw,  and 
charge.  Fr.  d^eharger,  to  discharge.  ]  1.  To 
unload,  as  a  ship;  to  take  out,  as  a  can^: 
applied  both  to  the  ship  and  the  loading.  We 
say,  to  discharge  a  ship:  but  more  generally, 
to  discharge  a  cargo  or  the  lading  of  the  ship. 

2.  To  free  from  any  load  or  burtlen;  to  throw 
off  or  exonerate;  as,  discharged  of  business. 

3.  In  arch,  to  relieve  a  beam  or  any  other 
piece  of  timber  too  much  loaded  by  an  in- 
cumbent weight  of  building,  in  which  case 
the  weight  is  said  to  be  discharged;  to  dis- 
tribute or  relieve  the  pressure  of.— 4.  To 
free  of  the  missile  with  which  anything  is 
charged  or  loaded;  to  make  the  charge  of  to 
lly  off;  to  fire  off;  as,  to  discharge  a  bow,  a 
catapult,  a  pistoL 

The  galleys  also  did  oftentimes  out  of  their  prows 
discharge  their  great  pieces  against  the  city. 

Anol/es. 

5.  To  let  fly;  to  shoot;  to  emit,  or  send  out; 
to  give  vent  to;  as,  to  discharge  a  ball  or 
gr^>e-shot;  a  pipe  discharges  water;  an 
ulcer  discharges  blood;  to  dxscharge  fury  or 
vengeance:  applied  also  to  an  electrical  jar, 
battery,  &c.,  charged  with  electricity,  to 
signify  the  removing  of  the  charge. 

They  do  discharge  their  shot  of  courtesy.    ShaJt. 

6.  To  deliver  the  amount  or  value  of  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  owing;  to  pay;  as,  to 
discharge  a  debt,  a  bond,  a  ndte. 

I  will  discharge  my  bond.  Shak. 

7.  To  satisfy,  as  a  person  to  whom  anything 
is  due;  to  pay  one's  debt  to;  as,  he  discharged 
his  creditors.— 8.  To  free  from  claim  or  de- 
mand; to  give  an  acquittance,  or  a  receipt  in 
full  to,  as  to  a  debtor;  as,  the  creditor  dis- 
charged his  debtor.-  9.  To  free  from  an  ob- 
li^tlon,  duty,  or  labour;  to  relieve;  as.  to 
discharge  a  man  from  ftirther  duty  or  ser- 
vice; to  discharge  a  surety. 

It  is  when  Milton  escapes  ftom  the  shackles  of  the 
dialogue,  when  he  is  discharged  from  the  labour  of 
uniting  two  incongruous  styles,  when  he  is  at  liberty 
to  inmilge  his  choral  raptures  without  reserve,  that 
he  rises  even  above  himself.  Macaulay. 

10.  To  clear  from  an  accusation  or  crime;  to 


di,  dkaln;     6h,  8c.  lodi;     g,  go\      j,  job;     h,  Fr.  to9i;     ng,  Ang;     th,  (Aen;  th,  thin\     w.  tdg;    wh,  tcAig;    zh,  azure.— See  Ket. 


DISCHABOB 


p«rfonii  or  i 
charget  the  o 


I  ol  a  Bhsrifl.  uoUi«r  tb>t 


llvot  Dt  ID  oaae  0 


IiKkanK  H 
^  ft  loldler 


i-chlrj'),  B. 


(dH-ihllrJ'), 
H .  u,  the  dUdiargi  oI  b  ihJp^  the  act 
iDgnut^  AS.  thfl  diKAarV' of  A  CATgo^ — 
s  act  ol  rreelng  ol  the  mlHile  with 
taythlag  la  louled:  the  act  of  flrtns 
inloadinK;  ■■,  a  dueham  of  fln-anni. 
iraw[ng  out;  vent;  aaluioit:  applied 


algnify   the    remom] 
positive  and  nepitlve 


le  ditchar^  o. 


chUYo    bj 


wUciiiathronVutrDiatter  sinttl«d;  ai,  a 
tblb  womiltditehar^;  a  parulent  ditcAarge- 

wiitins  whlcb  arldeDcea  the  dJimliaal:  u, 
the  aoldigr  obtained  bla  diKAarm.  ~d.  Ke- 
leaK  tmm  abllntion,  debt,  or  penally;  or 
the  wKUng  which  lg  evidence  of  It:  an  ac- 
i|uitlaDoe:  aa,  the  debtor  baa  a  ditcltargtr 
'Secure  ol  our  dixJtanK  from  peaall)'.' 
Haion.--!.  Abaolutlon  fromacrimeorac- 
cuaatlon;  acqulttance- 

S  Bamom;  Ubentlon;  price  p«ld  lor  dellv- 


9.  Ferionnance;  eiecullon:  applied  to  an 

faithful    Id    the  diiduirgr  of    bit  duties. 

JTolky-lD.  Liberation:  release  froni  Im- 
priaonment  or  other  conflnemeDt—tl.  Pay- 

Iwded 


...  jl  given  to  . 

other  piece  of  timber  when  loo  mi 


iut  wetehL     . 

aa  chloride  of  lime  or  nit 

T  calico  printera  to  removi 


charge  la  printed.  It  acta  either  upon  the 
eolouTing  matter  directly  or  upon  the  mor- 

coloDring  matter  —Ditcharye  of  Jtuidj.  the 
name  glreii  to  that  branch  of  hydraollci 
which  treat*  of  theluulngol  water  through 
aperturee  in  the  sldn  and  bottoms  ol  veasela 
— Direfcnn/ijfj/fc.amethndofoallcoprintlng 


of  the  liaml  ol  the  ali-pump  and  opeai 
upwarda.  It  preventa  the  ifaler  which  la 
forced  throogh  It  on  Uie  aicent  of  tlie  piilon 
Irom  retunliig 
DUdurtlllS  Irch  (dla-chHrl'lng  Irch),  n. 
In  arcA.  an  arch  fomed  In  the  (ubatauce  of 
*  wall  to  relieve  the  part  whlcb  la  below  It 


DbClWIltr  (dla-cha'riU),  n.  Want  of  clu- 
rtty.     |Ba»  I 

DtMharde,  pp.  With  the  bead  iincoven'd. 
Ouauer. 

Dliolllllla  (dli-kl'dl-aX  n.  [Or.  dii,  twice, 
and  ac/iizA,  toapllt,from  an  obicure  procesa 
in  theconlomiatloaDl  Ihe  flower.)  Agenua 


Archlpelago.and  AuitnllB.  Therareherbi 

flowera  One  ipeclea,  f>.  RafUiiana,  li  re 
DUUkahte  for  Itg  nuraerout  pitcher-like  ap 
pendagea 


Dlw:ia«t  (dla-aldO.  r.(.  [L  dU.  aeunder, 
tcindo,  Kidi,  toaplltl    To  divide;  to  cu 


{dli-ri-fonn),  a.    (L    dtKui,  a 

qualt.aad/erna.form.]  Reiembllng a  di>k 

mKbict  (dia-^kf),  a.  [L  (fit.  aannier, 
and  dBclui.  pp.  of  rinoe,  to  gird.  I  Unglrded. 
DUdlldl  (dii-tlnd'),  e  t.    (L  dU.  aaunder, 


It)  Toe 


mwdple  <' 


.     [Ld. 


Learner,  icbolar,  pnptl.  follower,  adherent 
Dlidple  (dinl'pl),  B.  1.  fwet.  A  pp.  ditcipUd. 
ppr    ditcipling.    1.  To  teach;  to  train  oi 


litcipifd  la  prononiic«d  dla'- 
maJTe  dlac'^'        '     ' 


La  ^itifU  all  HtioDt. 

S.I  To  pnniiti;  to  discipline 
Her  ■-^Idta-flt. 


DlWlSlMlllII  (dis-tl'pl-shlp).  n.  The  stale 
of  being  aXadple  or  follower  In  doctiiiK* 
and  piecepU. 

DlMlvUliablB  (dls'ai-plln-a-blX  n.  [See  I>IS- 
CIFUNLJ  1.  Capable  of  Inatmctlou  and  Im- 
provemeaC  In  learning.  'Humble and  du- 
cipIiiiaUe.'  Holt.—!.  That  ma;  be  made 
matterot  dlaclpUne  ;aa,  a  diiAfAinabU  oflen  >  e 
in  chorrh  envemniBnt.-S.  Subject  or  liable 
member  of  a  church. 


I  Idia'al-plln-a-bl-neaX  n. 
iving  InsimctloD  bjr  eda- 


..wIpllDxrji.    (Bare.) 

.    .  .  t  (dia'sl-pUn-anl),  ii.    One 

rellgiooiorder.  so  called  froni  their  piw 
themselves,   or  undetK 


-glng   t 

UM^UilMlMl  fdls'ti-pl 
talnln.  to  diKlpllne. 

I>lWdl£nAIlftii(dli'Bl-plln-i"ri-ant.n.  1.0ns 
who  dlaclplinea;  one  versed  In  rolea,  piln- 
clplea,  and  practice,  and  who  teaches  them 
with  pieelalon;  one  wbo  Instracti  In  miU- 


X.t  A  Puritan  or  Pieabyteriant  so  called  from 
his  rigid  adherence  to  rellgioni  dLadjdlH. 
Bp.  ^ndemn. 
InMlpilIlUT(dls'tl-plln-a-ri),a.  1  Pertain- 
ing to  diiclpllne ;  Intended  lor  dliclpllne  or 
govenuneni:  promoting  dlKlpUne;  a*,  cer- 
tain canona  of  the  cburch  are  diaapliwirjf. 

dufnt.  uddiuppDiDElDEBa.  Ajci/rjrr^iiMr^BAcI 

S.  ReUtlnc  to  a  regular  coon*  ol  edneaOoo. 

DlMtpllIie  ,(dlB'sl-pllnX  n.     (L.  ifiKipUw, 
1.  Bducatlon:  Instruction:  the  culttvaUoa 


and  the  regulation  ol  practice;  the  Bralnl^ 
to  act  In  accordance  with  rulta;  drill;  as. 
military  rfiicipline 

Obfiftherulet  vdVi>n^jiirid4rt.  Dry4fti, 
S-  Eule  ol  govemment:  method  ol  ngulat- 
Ing  principles  and  practice;  as,  the  duci- 
rS..  „™,j^..,  .„ ....  „k — 1,  _i  Subjec- 


pim  prescribed  lo 

j^Thr  mm.  perfB.,  -ho  h...  i 

b.  Correction ;  cbastlaemc 
Instruction  by  means  of  m 


((•)  The  scourge  a  delinquent  uiea  in  setf- 
chastlsement:  or  that  wielded  by  bis  con- 
(eswrorhlsconleisor's  substitute  —T.t  Any- 
thing taught;  branch  of  knowledge ;  art. 

the  application  in  a  dinrch  of  those  prin- 
-'-'--  and  rules  which  regard  tlie  purity. 

ol  ita  membera  —  B«ta  (^ 
_..  SwIeA  ISiireA.  two  bonks 
the  reformation  ol  the  church 

Brst  by  Knoi  and  £ar  ether 
lUO,  In  which  rulea  for  the  elec' 


order,  and  « 


nte.  Ur,  fat,  fill; 


ttcv  d(  inlolMam.  elden,  ud  daconi.  uid 
tba  uamliutlaa  ol  tbn  flnt,  ud  «pcctilly 
fdr  ^tf"it  with  HI10IU  guiltjr  ot  offmo**, 
H*  lakl  doKiL  111*  wcond  wu  oomplled 
bf  ■  cDOunlUM  ot  Asonblj  a(  UTS,  In  wUch 
Anlnw  MeliillB  took  *  Iodine  put  It  1> 
Mill  ■MwUnl  to  u  the  miMt  uomplilc  ud 
■■IhoriuUx  cthlUIko  ol  BcottU)  Fret- 
brtoiaiilBD,— STK.  BdnutloD.  InitrncUon. 
cBlton.  awTvctlon.  ctuOliniwat,  tndnlnc, 

,  (dtfil-pUnJ,  t.l.  pnt.  dt  DD.  dO- 
ppr.  diteipiinirtf.    1.  To 

-  fntnre  luefal- 


eule  tba  Uwi  of  ■  Cliarcb 

__.     .    Tofceap  In  lubjeclion:  lo 

navUta;  to  gnnn.  •  Diieipliaing  Iham 
(*»UUa)  with  (Htlnc.'  SrslL-SYJI.  To 
DrstB.  tuna.  BdneU*.  IwUuGt.  drill,  regulate, 

(dli'il-plLn-tr),  n.   Chiewhadl*- 

(dli-ktlm').  It    [Prefli  du.  uid 


rlpUiM  orteubei. 


1  To  den;  irspotulblllt]'  lo: 


f.  (a)  ■  reDDDoiktlon.  by  plu  or 
I,  at  laj  (nut.  fnlerett.  or  eilnte. 

(b>ln  tqni^y  proctedinfft,  ■  pt»  by 
Lut  renoandng  ill  clolm  upon  or 
Id  the  iDbJeet  ot  the  danund  made 
ud  tbo*  huniiig  (he  utloa 
<e)  An  eipreae  or  impUeil 
nt  that  he  hold*  in  eiUle  of 
1  of  tenure,  bjr  plm  or  other- 

(ditfcUm-i'ilion),  n.  The 
ling:  ■  diAftTowlna:  ipectfl- 
>.  the  Kt  ot  *  THwd  dlmow- 


_ .  ■  unblng  to  do  with ;   lo  diMVOw. 
•KaBf  did  loTe  ditiUmi.-    Spmnr. 
"""-" — 1«r.l  »!.    IPpoBji  dit,  Inten*.  ud 
I    Toilinder.     Ouuieer. 
rt<dl*^kUn'd«r),n.  SUnder.  Haa. 


DtedeM  (dto-klOiT  «  (  pnt  A  pp.  duetoHd; 

ppr   diMctating.     [Pr«flk  d^a,  uid  dcM-     See 

mm  ■  cover  (rotn.  and  Uropen  to  the  dew. 


a  tpfttt;  lo  allow  lo  be  wen; 


lo  brlnff  to  lights  u,  evenU 
the  dsdgni  o(  the  mlnlitrj. 

3.  To  nuke  known:  to  reveal:  L 
ai.  to  dueJUH  the  lecret  tb 
heart  '  She  that  could  think 
bJoh  her  mind. '    Shak. 


STlf.  To  nncover,  unveil,  dlacover, 

dirolse,  tell.  ntUr. 
■"--■ (dIa.klW 

upon:  HI  gape.  5 
DlielOMt  (dlt-klOO.  "■     Dlaclomre:  d 

'The  diMciote  ot  llne.ipun  or' 


—  BiKloKd    ilnaud,     : 
when  the  wingi  are  i 
wsy  that  the  ^>lnte  ar.  .. 
DilclouT(dla.kiai'«r).n,  Ouc  i-uu  u... 

UKlonm  <dla-kia'ibfir).  n.  i.  The  ■ 
diicloiing;  an  uncovering  and  openii 
view;  diaeoverj';  enpoeition:  etlilultlo 


L  The  act  of  making  ki 


'   Baecm 3.  That  wl 


naoloodt  (db-kloud'),    c, 

C..  and  doad.]    To  free  fr 
from  whatever  obecureL.       ._  . .    . 

eJduded  hi*  daAened  heart '    FetUtam, 
Dladontt<dia-kloar  -    -     ■■       ■ 

and  dam.]  Todliei 

Bp.  BaU. 
IHtelnalon  (dla^klfl'iboa),  n. 

a  separatlan,  from  diidtido 

•epanle— du,  prlv..  and  di 

'"  — '"' —  '  throwing  Dul 


(11  1 


t  Mla-ktat^  e. 


DliOOliOllIiJdla-ko'bo-lual.n.  pi 

(dli-ko'bo-in.  (LdiKotoltu.ar.  dtetoftolDt— 
dufaK.  a  dlek  or  quoit,  nod  btUd,  to  throw.  ] 
I.  In  elau.  anhf.  a  thrower  of  the  djciu  or 


Etonila    "nier  are  »  called  from  the  ven- 
Bni  forming  a  dlac  on  the  under  part 

b.  Fr,  Ion;      ng.  einp;      TH,  tften;  th,  ma; 


Diioooaip,  DisoDcarpiiu: 

■"—■•——\-iua\n.    (Or.d 

1    in  but  t.  colleoUoD  ot  tnift 


Ir.  dutM,  a  dlK, 


of  the  bodv,  by  neani  ol  which  [be  flibe* 
are  enabled  to  hold  on  upon  Ihe  iwlnta  of 
rocki.andlherecalchthefrfood.  TTielninf 
llBh  (Cyc^lfnu  IfUrnpuj)  la  a  good  example 
-'  "--  group 

hoUow 

t  (dli-kO-he^nt),  It     [PreUx 

du,  n«.,  and  oolitrent]    Incoherent 
DlMDld,  DiKOldal  (dlBk'oid,  dlik'old-al).  <t. 
[Or.  diAoi.  aquoit.and  tld«,reKmblance.] 

'    " — ' —  ""  '""" '  adlak.— E.  InconcA. 

palve  elMlla    See  (be 

lUjfoiKrf,  compound 

uvwcii  uuL  radiated,  but  with  HoKli  all 
tubular,  a>  the  tanij,  K>utham-wood.  ^.— 
Ditcoid  pUA  It  when  there  are  numerooi  air 
I  dividing  the  pi  th  into  compartment! 
led  bjr  dlK-like  puiltloiu, 
— Ditceidat  piaanta,  pla- 
rtb)  which  have  the  form 
iircalar  flattened  cake,  a>  that  of  man, 
and  the 

Duiocdd  (dlik-Dld).  »,  Something  hi  the 
fonn  ol  a  diw:ni  or  dlKi  ipecincally,  a  uni- 
valve ahall  whoee  whorli  are  dJipoied  ver- 
tically on  the  same  plane,  lo  a«  to  form  a 
dlac.  a>  the  Flanoibla 

DUODllUl   (dliliO-lUliX  n.      [Or.   diihu,  a 

embedded  in  bathyblni  (whl'ch  ukI  '"" 
DlBOOloi  (dii'kd.lor},  a.  JL. ,  particoloured  ] 
In  bot  applied  to  parte,  one  of  whoae  aur- 
facoi  ha>  one  colour  and  the  other  another 


DUoolOOI  tdl9-kn 


Unge:aa,  •> 


I,  the  ditcc 


£.  To  alter  the  complexion  ol;  to  change  the 
uipeannceof;  to  give  a  falie  tinge  to;  aa,  lo 

Dlacoloiirsd  (dla-kul'«rd),  p  and  a,  1.  Al- 
tered In  colour:  etabied.-!.  Varlegatedi 
being  ol  dJvene  coloura.  Iln  tUi  uw  In- 
Duenced  b;  L  dweolor,  parUcoloured.) 


(dli-kum'ai),  e.t     [O.Fr.  dii- 

tfln,   dluouft;   FT.  tUamflrt  —  L.   dii, 

Iv.,  and   tohjicm,  to  d-'-"-     '-'- 

hleve— eon,  Intent,,  and 


fatter  tn'tlgbt:  to 


t.  Deteat:  fnuttmtion ;  dinppolntnient. 


(dla-kum'firt).  n.     (Prefix  dii. 

prit ,  and  camjort.  ]  1.  Abeence  or  oppoilte 
of  comfort  or  pleaaure;  uneaalneu:  dliturli- 
— ^  it  peace;  pain;  griel;  aorTow;  inquie- 


r,  uAg;    wh,  uAig;    ih,  unre.— See  Kit. 
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DISCONTINUITY 


Disoomflort  (dls-kum'f«rtX  v.L  To  disturb 
peace  or  happiness:  to  make  uneasy;  to 
pain;  to  grieve;  to  sadden;  to  deject 

Her  champion  went  away  discorn/brted  as  much  as 
discomfited.  Sir  P.  Sidm^. 

Disoomfbrtable  (dis-kum'fdrt-a-bl),  a. 
1. 1  Causing  uneasiness ;  unpleasant ;  giving 
pain;  making  sad.  'No  other  news  but 
digeom/ortahle. '  Sir  P.  Sidriey.  —2.  f  Uneasy; 
melancholy;  refusing  comfort  'Discom- 
fortabU  cousin. '  Shak.  —a  Wanting  in  com- 
fort; discommodious ;  uncomfortable.  'A 
labyrinth  of  little  diacomforUxble  garrets.' 
Thackeray. 

DlB001llforten,t  v.t  To  discourage.  Chau- 
cer. 

Discommend  (dis-kom-mend'Vv.t  [Prefix 
dis,  neg.,  and  commer^.]  1.  To  blame;  to 
censure ;  to  mention  with  disapprobation. 

I  do  not  discommend  the  lofty  style  in  tragedy. 
*   ,»  Dryden. 

2.  To  put  out  of  favour  with;  to  expose  to 
censure  or  bad  feeling. 

A  compliance  will  discommend  me  to  Mr.  Coventry, 

DlBCOmmendable  (dis-kom-mend'a-b1)r'a. 
Blamable;  censurable;  deserving  disappro- 
bation. 

DlBOommendableness  (dis-koro-mend'a-bl- 
nes),  n.  Blamableness;  the  quality  of  be- 
ing worthy  of  disapprobation. 

DlBCommendation  (dis-kom'mend-a"shon), 
n.    Blame;  censure;  reproach. 

Dtscommender  (dis-kom-mend'6r),  n.  One 
who  discommends;  a  dispraiser. 

Di8CommlS8lon(dis-kom-mi'shon),v.e.  [Pre- 
fix du,  priv.,  and  commi*9ion.\  To  deprive 
of  a  commission.    Ahv.  Laud. 

DlBCommodatet  (diskom'md-dat),  v.t.  [L. 
di»,  priv.,  and  commodo,  commodatum,  to 
make  fit  or  suitable,  from  commodus,  fit] 
To  incommode. 

Discommode  (dis-kom-mddO,  v.L  pret  & 
pp.  discommoded;  ppr.  discommoding.  [L. 
dis,  priv.,  and  comrnodo,  to  make  suitable.] 
To  put  to  inconvenience;  to  incommode;  to 
molest;  to  trouble. 

Discommodious  (dis-kom-md'di-us),  a.  In- 
convenient; troublesome. 

Discommodioosly  (dis-kom-md'di-us-li), 
adv.    In  a  discommodious  manner. 

DiBOommodiousiiess  (dis-kom-md'di-us- 
nesX  n.  Inconvenience;  disadvantage; 
trouble.  'The  diseommodununett  of  the 
place.'    North. 

Disoommodity  (dis-kom-mo'di-tii  n.  In- 
convenience; trouble;  hurt;  disadvantage. 

You  go  about  in  rain  or  fine,  at  all  hours,  without 
discommodity.  C.  Lamb. 

Discommon  (dis-kom'mon),  v.  t  [Prefix  dig, 
priv. ,  and  commjon.  ]  1.  To  make  to  cease  to 
be  common  land;  to  i4>propriate,  as  common 
land,  by  separating  and  inclosing. —2.  To 
deprive  of  the  right  of  a  common. 

Whiles  thou  discommontst  thy  neighbour's  kyne. 

Bp.  Hall, 

8.  To  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  a  place,  as 
of  a  university. 

Bishop  King,  then  Vice-chancellor,  discommoned 
three  or  four  townsmen  together.        State  Trials. 

DlSOOmpanied  (dis-kum'pan-ed).  a.  [Pre- 
fix dt(r,  priv.,  and  company. \  Free  from 
company;  unaccompanied.  'If  she  be 
alone  now,  and  discompanied.*    B.  Jonton. 

Discomplexion t  (dlskom-plek'shon),  v.t. 
[Prefix  dis  and  complexion.]  To  change  the 
complexion  or  colour  of.    Beau.  Je  Fi. 

Di8COmpllance(dis-kom-pn'ans),  n.  rPrefix 
dis,  neg. ,  and  compliance.  ]  Non-compliance. 
'  A  discompliance  (will  discommend  me)  to 
my  lord-chaucellor.'    Pepus. 

Discompose  (dis-kom-pdzO.  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
discomposed;  ppr.  discomposing.  [Prefix  aw, 
priv.,  and  compose.]  1.  To  unsettle;  to  dis- 
order; to  disturb;  to  disarrange;  to  interfere 
with;  to  break  up. 

A  great  impiety  .  .  .  hath  stained  the  honour  of 
a  family,  and  discomposed  iu  title  to  the  diviuc 
mercies.  yer.  Taylor. 

Now  Betty  from  her  master's  bed  had  Bown. 

And  softly  stole  to  discompose  her  own.    Swi/t, 

2.  To  disturb  peace  and  quietness  in;  to  agi- 
tate; to  ruflle:  applied  to  the  temper  or 
mind. 

m  in  death  h  riwwi. 
Your  peace  of  mind  by  rage  to  discompose.  Dryden. 

8.  t  To  displace;  to  discard;  to  discharge. 

He  never  put  down  or  dtscomposed  counsellor,  or 
near  servant,  save  only  Stanley.  B<x(oh. 

Stn.  To  disorder,  derange,  unsettle,  disturb, 
disconcert,  agitate,  ruffle,  fret,  vex. 
DiSOOmposeCUieBS  (dlsknmpdz'ed-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  discomposed;  disquiet- 
nde. 


Diaoomposition  t  (dls-kom-poE-i'shon),  n. 
•.  Incons&tency;  incongruity. 

O  perplexed  discomposition,  O  riddling  distemper, 
O  miserable  condition  of  man  I  Donne. 

DiSCOmposnre(diB-kom-pd'zhQr>,  n.  1.  The 
state  of  beinff  discomposed;  disorder;  agi- 
tation; disturbance;  perturbation;  as,  dw- 
compostire  of  mind.  —  2.t  Inconsistency; 
incongruity;  disagreement 

How  exquisite  a  symmetry  ...  in  the  Scripture's 
method  in  spite  of  those  seeming  discomposures  that 
now  puzzle  me.  B<^te. 

Discomptt  (dis-kounf),  v.t  To  discount. 
Hudibras. 

Disconcert  (dis-kon-s«rtO,  v.t  [Prefix  dw, 
priv. ,  and  concert.]  L  To  throw  Into  disorder 
or  confusion;  to  undo,  as  a  scheme  or  plan; 
to  defeat ;  to  frustrate;  as.  the  emperor  dis- 
concerted  the  plans  of  his  enemy;  theh: 
schemes  were  disconcerted.— 2.  To  unsettle 
the  mind  of;  to  discompose;  to  disturb  the 
self-possession  of;  to  confuse. 

The  embrace  disconcerted  the  daughter-in-law 
somewhat,  as  the  caresses  of  old  gentlemen  unshorn 
and  perfumed  with  tobacco  might  well  do.  Thackeray. 

Stn.  To  discompose,  derange,  ruflfle.  confuse, 
disturb,  defeat,  frustrate. 

Disconcert t  (dis-kon'sdrt),  n.  Disunion; 
disagreement 

Disconcertion  (dis-kon-s^r'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  disconcerting;  the  state  of  being  dis- 
concerted; confusion;  dejection. 

If  I  could  entertain  a  hope  of  finding  refuge  for  the 
disconcertion  of  my  mind  in  Uie  perfect  composure 
of  yours.  State  Trials. 

Discondudye  (dls-kon-dOs'iv),  a.  [Prefix 
dis,  neg.,  and  conducive.]  Not  conducive; 
disadvantageous;  obstructive;  impeding. 

DisconformaUe  (dis-kon-f ormVbf),a7[Pre- 
fix  dis,  n^.,  and  conformable.]  Kot  con- 
formabla 

Disconformlty(dis-kon-form'i-ti),  n.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  priv.,  and  conformity.]  Wuit  of 
agreement  or  conformity;  inconsistency. 

DfBCOngmlty  (dis-kon-grfiM-ti),  n.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv. ,  and  congruity.  ]  Want  of  congru- 
ity;  incongruity;  disagreement;  inconsist- 
ency. 

Disconnect  (dis-kon-nektO,  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis, 
neg. ,  and  connect.  ]  To  separate;  to  disunite; 
to  dissolve  connection. 

The  commonwealth  would,  in  a  few  generations, 
crumble  away,  be  disconnected  into  the  dust  and 
powder  of  individuality.  Burke. 

This  restriction  disconnects  bank  paper  and  the 
precious  metals.  fValsk, 

—To  disconneet  an  engine,  in  mach.  to  re- 
move the  connecting-rod. 
Disconnection  (dis-kon-nek'shonX  n.    The 
act  of  separating,  or  disuniting,  or  state  of 
being  disunited;  separation;  want  of  union. 

Nothing  was  therefore  to  be  left  in  all  the  subordi- 
nate members  but  weakness,  disconnection,  and  con- 
fusion. BurJte. 

DiSCOnsecrate  (dis-kon's^krat).  v.  t.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  consecrate.]  To  deprive  of 
sacredness;  to  desecrate.    [Rare.] 

Disconsent  (dls-kon-sentO,  v.  i.  [Tn  fix  dis, 
neg.,  and  consent.]  Todjjffer;  to  disagree; 
not  to  consent 

If  therefore  the  tradition  of  the  Church  were  now 
grown  so  ridiculous  and  disconsettfin^  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  even  in  those  points  which 
were  of  least  moment  to  men's  particular  minds,  how 
well  may  we  be  assured  it  was  much  more  degener- 
ated in  point  of  Episcopacy.  Mtlton. 

Disconsolacy  t  (dis-kon'sd-la-si),  n.  Discon- 
solateness.  '  Penury,  baseness,  and  discon- 
solacy.'   Barrow. 

Disconsolance,  t  Disconsolancy t  (dis- 
kon'sd-lans,  dis-kon'sd-lan-si),  n.  Discon- 
solatenesa 

Disconsolate  (dis-kon'sd-latX  a.  [L.  dis, 
priv.,  and  consolatus,  pp.  otconsolor,  to  con- 
sole, to  be  consoled.  See  Console.]  1.  Des- 
titute of  comfort  or  consolation;  sorrowful; 
hopeless  or  not  expecting  comfort;  sad;  de- 
jected; melancholy*  as,  a  parent  bereaved 
of  an  only  child  and  disconsolate. 

One  mom  a  Peri  at  the  gate 

Of  Eden  &tood  disconsolate.  Moore. 

2.  Not  affording  comfort;  cheerless;  sadden- 
ing; gloomy.  '  The  disconsolate  darkness  of 
our  whiter  ni^ts.  *    Ray. 

Disconsolately  (dis-kon'sd-l&t-liX  adv.  In 
a  disconsolate  manner;  without  comfort. 

DiSCOnsolateness  (dis-kon'sd-lat-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  disconsolate  or  com- 
fortless. 

Disoonsolation  (diB-kon'sd-la''shon),  n. 
Want  of  comfort  *  Disconsolation  and 
heaviness.'    Bp.  HaU.    [Rare  or  obsolete  ] 

Discontent  (diskon-tenf).  n.  [Prefix  dui, 
priv.,  and  content]  1.  Want  of  content;  un- 


easiness or  inquietude  of  mind;  dianltiatMc- 
tion  at  any  present  state  of  things. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  onr  discontent 

Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York.   SJkaJk, 

2.  One  who  is  discontented;  a  malcontcat 
'Fickle  changelings  and  poor  distonUntt.' 
Shak. 

Discontent  (di»-kon-tent7.  ^  IT^neasy;  dis- 
satisfied. *  More  miserable  than  diteofU^nt. ' 
Shak. 

Discontent  (dis-kon-tentO,  v.t  To  naake 
uneasy  at  the  present  state;  to  diaaatisiy. 

Those  that  were  there  thottslit  It  ooc  fit 
To  discontent  so  ancient  a  wu.       Suckling. 

Discontented  (dis-kon-tenf  ed),  p.  and  a 
Uneasy  in  mind;  dissatisfied;  unquiet     *A 
diseased  body  and  a  disctmtenUd  mind.' 
TiUotson. 

Discontentedly   (dis-kon-tent'ed-lQ^    adt. 

In  a  discontented  manner  or  mood. 
Dlsoontentedness  (dis-kon-tenf  ed-nesX  ^ 

Uneasiness  of  mind;  inquietude;  disaatia^c- 

tioa 

Discontentful  (dis-kon-tent'fnl),  a.  FoU 
of  discontent    Howe. 

Dlscontentlngt  (dis-kon-tent'ing),  a.  1.  Oir- 
ing  uneasiness. 

How  unpleasing  and  discontenting  the  sodety  of 
body  must  needs  be  between  those  whose  muids 
cannot  be  sociable.  Mttton. 

2.  t  Discontented ;  feeling  discontent    •  Your 
duoontentifi^  father.'    Shak. 
Discontentment    (dis-kon-tent^entX    n. 
The  state  of  being  uneasy  in  mind;  uneasi- 
ness; inquietude;  discontent 

The  politic  and  artificial  nourishii^  of  hopes  ...  is 
one  of  the  best  antidotes  against  the  poison  of  Ar> 
contentment.  Beuwn, 

Disoontiguoas(dis-kon-tig^-ns).a.    [Prefix 
dis,  neg. ,  and  contiguous,  ]    Not  contiguous; 
as,  discontiguous  lands. 
Discontinuable(dis-kon-tin'Q.a-bl),a.  That 
may  be  discontinued. 

Discontinuance  (dis-kon-thi'u-aiis),  n. 
[See  Discontinue.]  l.  Want  of  continu- 
ance; cessation;  intermission;  interrupUon 
of  continuance.  '  Long  discotvtmuanos  of 
our  conversation  with  nim.'  AtteHmry.— 
2.  Want  of  continued  connection  or  co- 
hesion of  parts;  solution  of  continuity; 
want  of  union;  disruption.  '  Bound  drops, 
which  is  the  figure  that  saveth  the  body 
(water)  most  from  discontinuance.'  Baetm. 
[Bare  or  obsolete.}— 3.  In  law,  a  breaking 
off  or  interruption  of  possession,  as  where 
a  tenant  in  tail  makes  a  feoffment  in  fee> 
simple,  or  for  the  life  of  the  feoffee,  or  in 
tail,  which  he  has  not  power  to  do.  In  this 
case  the  entry  of  the  feoffee  is  lawful  during 
the  life  of  the  feoffor;  but  if  he  retain  poa- 
session  after  the  death  of  the  feoffor  it  is  an 
injury,  which  is  termed  a  discontinuance, 
the  legal  estate  of  the  heir  in  taO  being  dis- 
continued till  a  recovery  can  be  had  in  law. 
—Discontinuanoe  cf  a  suit,  the  termination 
of  a  suit  by  the  act  of  the  plaintiff,  as  by 
notice  in  writing,  or  by  not  continuing  the 
suit  from  day  to  day. 

Discontinuation  (dis-kon.tin'Q-&''8hon).  n 
Breach  or  interruption  of  continul^;  dis- 
ruption of  parts;  separation  of  parts  which 
form  a  connected  series.    '  Discontinuation 
of  parts.'    Sewton. 

Discontinue  (diskontin'fi),  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
discontinued;  ppr.  discontinuing.  [Prefix 
dis,  neg.,  and  continue.]  L  To  leave  off;  to 
cause  to  cease,  as  a  practice  or  habit;  to 
stop;  to  put  an  end  to;  as,  to  diseontinue 
the  intemperate  use  ci  q»hrita. 

The  depredations  on  our  commerce  were  not  to  be 
ducontiuued.  T.  Pickering. 

2.  To  break  off;  to  Interrupt;  to  break  the 
continuity  of;  to  intermit 

They  modify  and  discriminate  the  Toice  wfthont 
appearing  to  discotitinne  it.  //older. 

3.  To  cease  to  take  or  receive:  to  give  up; 
to  cease  to  use;  as,  to  discontinue  a  dai^ 
paper. 

Taught  die  Greek  tongue,  discontinued  before  in 
these  parts  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years.  Daniel. 

Discontinue  (dis-kon-tiu'ax  v.  %.  l.  To  cease; 
to  leave  the  possession,  or  lose  anaatablished 
or  long-enjoyed  right 

Thyself  shaO  discontinue  from  tldne  heritage. 

ler.  xni.  ^ 

2.  To  lose  the  cohesion  of  parts;  to  suffer  dis- 
ruption or  separation  of  substance.  Bacon. 
[Bare] 

Discontlnuee  (dis-kon-tin'Q-^'X  M-  In  law, 
one  of  whom  something  is  discontinued. 

Discontinuer  (dis-kon-tin'Q-6r),  n.  One  who 
discontinues  a  rule  or  practice. 

Discontinuity  (dis-kon'tin-<n-ti).  n.    Want 


Fate.  Or,  fat,  f|Ml;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mftve;       tabc,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c  abnne;     f,  8fe  f#y. 
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DIBOOUBflE 


«tf  coolftttotty  or  nnintermpted  connection; 
<t«nninn  of  parta;  want  of  cohesioa 

k  for  oe«  sttiott  and  be  poUshed  without 
duicwmtimtitrf  of  surface.        Scylt. 

la  MC«rd  to  th«  distmtittmiuty  of  agency. 
MOM  pccdicaiBCBi  «s  Homer.       Lmtut»r. 

(dis.kontin'&-«rX  n.    In  (aw. 
rho  dtooontinaec 

;  (di»-kontin'6-iuX  «•  1-  Bro- 
off;  mUiTUptod.  *  A  path  that  U  zigzag, 
'  iMoMt.andinteriected.'  DtQuincty. 
X  t  Svparated;  wide;  gaping.  *I>i$oontinu- 
«•!■  wooimL*  MUton. 
IMaeoOfiatenoet  (diakon-Tfi'ni-ensX  n. 
IPrvSx  dis.  priv  ,  and  ecnvtnitnct.]  Incon- 
wnlcnot:  tncongruity :  disagreement 

A  *mcev*»rf  4tst»mv**nfHtg,  where  aajrthinff  is 
fcij  iMnA  to  be  cuuc  of  ttkclf.  Fatherty. 

OlMOBWBlaiU  (dia-kon-T£'ni<ent).  a.  In- 
oaaTenkot:  inaMtgraoaa. 

TMMBfbUI  fc(dia-kof6-raX  n.  pi.  [Or.  ditkot, 
a  qoi^  and  pkrrd^  to  cairy.]  1.  A  sob-claaa 
of  tb«  Hjdrocoa,  compriaing  moat  of  the 
of^aninna  known  aa  aea-jellies,  Jelljr-flahea. 
or  •«»  nc^Ura,  the  last  name  being  derived 
fiuin  the  power  which  thev  poaaeaa,  in 
oofnmofi  wtth  all  membera  of  the  claaa,  of 
stinging  by  means  of  their  thread-cella. 
Tbe  body  la  composed  of  a  aoft  gelatinooa 
tiBiie,  hnt  containa  ao  little  aoUd  matter 
tkat  a  medttsa  weighing  aeveral  ponnda  when 
alire  la  redaced  nearly  to  aa  many  graina 
wh«n  dried.  From  the  centre  of  the  urn- 
bralU-Uke  diac  a  single  polypite  or  digeatiTe 
UadlTldaal  is  aospended.— 2.  A  name  some- 
timea  given  to  the  order  of  annelids.  Hiru- 
duwA,  to  which  the  leech  belongs.     See 


(dIa-ko-pd'di-omX  n.  (Gr. 
tfialroe.  a  qooU,  a  diac.  and  pous,  pcdo$.  a 
foot)  In  hot  the  foot  or  aialk  on  which 
aoana  kinds  of  discs  are  elevated. 
Dfieord  (dislcordX  n.  [Fr.  diteorde;  L. 
rfiaevniia.  disagreement,  from  ducon,  dia- 
oofflant  —  (f w,  and  eor,  cordis,  the  heart] 
1  Dteagreement;  want  of  concord  or  har- 
BsoQj:  aald  of  persons  or  things.  Applied 
•o  petions.  dllference  of  ophiions;  variance; 
qfpoattion;  contention;  strife;  any  dis- 
agyeenwint  which  produces  angry  paaaiona, 
dispotea,  litigation,  or  war. 

to  anae  out  of  unifetaal  di*€*rd  fomented  In 
of  the  enptre.  BmrJht, 

All  dutvnt,  haimony  not  undentood.        Po^. 

C  la  mutic  disagreement  of  sounds;  disson- 
ance; a  onion  olsoimds  which  is  inharmo- 
okpoa,  grating,  and  disagreeable  to  the  ear, 
or  an  tntarval  wtaoae  extremea  do  not  coal- 
•aoa  Thoa  the  key-note  and  the  aeoond, 
■hen  aoonded  together,  make  a  diacord. 
The  term  diMoord  Is  appUed  to  each  of  the 
•WD  aoonda  which  form  the  diaaonance,  and 
to  the  interval,  bat  more  properly  to  the 
aatxed  sound  of  dissonant  tones.  It  is 
to  oottttord. 

clashii«  bfm]r*d 


Arms  oo 


But  if  there  were 
icmuxDS  our  wild  cries,    .    .    . 
Why  tlkM  would  BUKe  our  pauion  far  too  like 
TW  diMmrtU  dcttr  to  the  nmsician.      T*nnys0n. 

Svn.  Diaagreement  dlacordance,  variance, 
dlffarence.  opposition,  diaaenaion,  conten- 
Han,  strife,  rupture,  claahing,  dissonance. 
Dlnardt(dia-konn.v.i  To  disagree;  to  Jar; 
to  rlaah;  not  to  salt;  not  to  be  coincident 
"TIm  one  rfiseortfuM  with  the  other.'  Bacon. 
tt  (dis-konFa-blX  a.  Discordant 

Qowtr. 

dlOOrdUIOJ  (dis-kord'ans, 
dto-knrd'an-siX  n    [Ree  DUCORDAlfT.  ]   Dis- 

V.  opposition;  inconsisteninr.   'The 

of  these  errors.'    Bp.  Horsey. 

*/>we«nlaNrM«  of  interest'    T.  WarUm. 

DtaeordaJlt^dia-kord'antX  A  [L.  diseordana, 

ppr  ofrfMeonfovtobeatvariance.todiaagree, 

from  disearw.  diaagreeable.    See  Discord.] 


eeing;  tnotmgraoos;  contradictory; 
at  varUnce;  as.  dUeordant  opiniona; 
rolea  or  prindplea. 

Tbr  Aut^damt  elements  out  of  which  the  em- 
mmmr  had  ooapouaded  Us  realm  did  not  coaleve. 

1  Oppodte;  contrary;  not  coincident;  as, 
Ike  dtiriirifcwf  attractiona  of  oometa  or  of 
^Sennt  planeta.— a  Dlaaonant;  notinnni- 
Dot  harmonioua;  not  acctmiant;  harsh; 
di»etmiant  notes  or  sounds.— 
incongruous,  eontradic- 
it,  opposite,  contrary,  contra- 
il, harsh.  Jarring. 
(dia-kord^ant-UX  adv.  Dis- 
in'a  discordant  manner;  incon- 
idy.  In  a  manner  to  Jar  or  clash;  in 
with  anotlier  or  with  itself. 


DltmnlnTltlingl  (dia-kord'ant-nes),  n.  The 
atate  of  being  diaoordant;  inhanuoniousness. 

Dlgoordftll  (dis-kord'fQlX  a.  Quarrelsome: 
contentious.  'Stirred  by  his  duoordfuU 
dame.'    Spenter. 

IMMordolUt  (dis-kord'usX  a.  Discordant; 
dissonant    '^tsoordotMjars.'    Bp.  HalL 

DlBOOrporate  t  (dla-kor'por-it),  a.  [Prefix 
dis,  pnv..  and  oorporaU.]  Deprived  of  cor- 
porate privileges. 

IliSOOimMlt(ais-koun'BelXv.l  Todiaaoade. 

Him  the  Palmer  from  that  vanity 
With  temperate  voice  ditc^umeUtd,      Sfnutr. 

DiBOOimtidislcoantXn.  [Preflxdif.neg.,and 
ooumL  rt.  d^eompte;  O.  Fr.  desoompte.] 
1.  A  sum  deducted  for  prompt  or  advanced 
pi^yment;  an  allowance  or  deduction  from 
a  sum  due  or  from  a  credit;  a  certain  rate 
per  cent  deducted  from  the  credit  price  of 
goods  sold  on  account  of  prompt  payment, 
or  any  deduction  from  the  customary  price, 
or  from  a  sum  due  or  to  be  due  at  a  future 
time.  Thua  the  merchant  who  givea  a  credit 
of  three  montha  will  deduct  a  certain  rate 
per  cent  for  payment  in  hand,  and  the 
holder  of  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange  will 
deduct  a  certain  rate  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  the  note  or  bill  for  advanced  payment, 
which  deduction  ia  called  a  disecunt—2.  In 
hanking,  a  charge  made  for  intereat  of 
money  advanced  on  a  bill  or  other  docu- 
ment not  preaently  due.  The  diacounts  at 
hanking  inatitutions  are  usually  the  amount 
of  legal  interest  paid  by  the  borrower  and 
deducted  from  the  sum  borrowed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  credit— 8.  The  act 
of  discounting;  as,  a  note  is  lodged  in  the 
bank  for  discount;  the  banka  have  suspended 
discounts.— At  a  discount,  below  par;  oppo- 
site at  a  premium;  hence,  in  low  esteem;  in 
disfavour;  as.  alchemy  is  now  at  a  discount 

DilOOimt  (dis-kounr).  v.t  1.  To  deduct 
a  certain  sum  or  rate  per  cent  from  the 
principal  sum;  as,  a  merchant  discounts  5  or 
6  per  cent  for  prompt  or  for  advanced  pay- 
ment—1  To  lend  or  advance  the  amount 
of,  deducting  the  interest  or  other  rate  per 
cent  from  the  principal  at  the  time  of  the 
loan  or  advance;  as,  the  banks  discoutU 
notes  and  biUs  of  exchange  on  good  security. 


to  discount  only  unexception- 
tVattk. 


The  first  rule . 
able  paper. 

8.  To  leave  out  of  account;  to  disregard. 

Hb  appUcatioa  Is  to  be  discounted,  as  here  irrele- 
vant Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

4.  To  estimate  amatter  or  take  it  into  account 
beforehand;  to  enioy  or  suffer  anything  by 
anticipation;  to  discuss  and  form  conclu- 
sions concerning  any  event  before  it  occurs; 
as,  he  discounted  all  the  pleasure  of  the 
Journey  before  setting  out 

Speculation  as  to  the  political  crisis  Is  almost  at  an 
end,  and  the  announcement  to  be  made  to-morrow  in 
the  House  of  Commons  has  been  already  so  fully  dit- 
counted  that  it  is  shorn  of  much  of  its  interest. 

Scotstnan  nrwt/afor. 

DilOOnnt  (dis-kounfX  v-  i-  To  lend  or  make 
a  practice  of  lending  money,  deducting  the 
interest  at  the  time  of  the  loan;  as,  the  banks 
disfoouni  for  sixty  or  ninety  di^,  sometimes 
for  longer  terms. 

DlflOOimtable  (dis-kount'a-bl),  a.  That 
may  be  discounted;  as,  certain  forms  are 
necessary  to  render  notes  disoounUxhls  at 
a  bank;  a  bill  may  be  disoountahU  for 
more  thiw  sixty  days. 

DilO(mnt-tnroker(dis1count-brOk-«rXn.  One 
who  cashes  bills  of  exchange,  and  makes 
advances  on  securities. 

DlBOOimteiiailoe  (dis-kount'ten-ansX  v.  t. 
(Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and  eounteftance.  ]  1.  To 
abash;  to  ruffle  or  discompose  the  coun- 
tenance ;  to  put  to  shame ;  to  pat  out  of 
countenance. 

How  would  one  look  from  his  majestic  brow  .  .  . 
Discounttnanct  her  despised.  Milton. 

The  hermit  was  somewhat  diseottntnutnetd  by  this 
observation.  Sir  /f' .  Scott. 

2.  To  set  one's  countenance  against;  to 
testify  disapprobation  of;  to  discourage;  to 
check;  to  restrain  by  frowns,  censure,  argu- 
ments, opiKMition,  or  cold  treatment:  said 
of  persons  and  things. 

UnwilUni^  they  were  to  discountenance  any  man 
who  was  willinf(  to  ser>-e  them.  Clarendon. 

Be  careful  to  discountenance  In  children  anything 
that  looks  like  rage  and  furiout  anj^er.     Tiltotson. 

DlBOOimteiiailoe  (dls-kounf  ten-ana  X  n. 
Cold  treatment;  unfavourable  aapect;  un- 
friendly regard;  disapprobation;  whatever 
tends  to  check  or  discourage. 

He  thotK^t  a  little  discountenance  on  those  per- 
sons would  suppress  that  spirit  Clarendon. 

DlBOonntenanoer  (dia-koanrten-ana-«rX  n. 


One  who  dlsconragea  by  cold  treatment, 
frowns,  censure,  or  expreaaion  of  disappro- 
bation; one  who  checks  or  depresses  by 
unfriendly  regarda. 

DUcoiinter  (aialEount-6rX  n.  One  who  ad- 
vancea  monev  on  dlacoonta. 

XMacoura^  (dis-ku'r&J),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  d»f- 
cowragtd;  ppr.  diseouragina.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  courage;  ¥t.  deeourager.  See 
C0U&A0B.1  1.  To  extingoiah  the  courage  of; 
to  diahearten;  to  deprraa  the  apirita  of;  to 
deject;  to  deprive  ox  confidence. 

Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  anger,  lest 
they  be  discouraged.  CoL  ui.  n. 

S.  To  attempt  to  repreaa  or  prevent;  to  dia- 
oountenance;  to  diaaoade  from;  aa,  to  dis- 
courage an  effort. 

The  apostle  discourages  too  tuureasonable  a  pre- 
sumption. Ragers. 

Stn.  To  dishearten,  dispirit^  depress,  deject, 
diacountenance. 

IMlCOlirage(dia-ku'riJXn.  Wantof  courage; 
cowardice.    Elyott 

Dl80(rara«emeiit(dia-ku'r&1mentXn.  L  The 
act  of  diuieartening  or  depriving  of  courage; 
the  act  of  deterring  or  dissuading  from  an 
undertaking;  the  act  of  depressing  confi- 
dence.—2.  That  which  discourages;  that 
which  al)ates  or  depresses  courage,  confi- 
dence, or  hope;  that  which  deters  or  tends 
to  deter  from  an  undertaking,  or  from  the 
prosecution  of  anything.  'Persevering  to 
the  end  under  all  disoouragemetUs. '  Clarke. 

The  books  read  at  schools  and  colleges  are  full  of 
Incitements  to  virtue  and  discouragements  from  vice. 

Swift. 
S.  The  state  of  being  discouraged;  depres- 
sion. 

Over-great  diseouragemtttt  might  make  them  des- 
perate. StaU  Trials. 

DUcounmr  (dia-ku'r&J-«rX  n.  One  who 
or  that  wnich  dlacouragea;  one  who  or  that 
which  diaheartens,  or  depresaes  the  courage; 
one  who  impreases  diffloience  or  fear  of  suc- 
cess; one  who  dissuades  from  an  undertak- 
ing. 

DifOOnragiSg  (dis-ku'r&J-ing).  a.  Tending 
to  dishearten  or  to  depress  the  courage; 
disheartening;  aii  duootiroj^in^  prospects. 

Dliooiiracliigly  (dis-ku'r&J-ing-UX  adv.  In 
a  discouraging  manner. 

Dlgooane  (dIs-kdrsO.  n.  [Fr.  diseours;  L. 
ducurvta.  a  running  about,  a  conversaUon, 
from  discurro,  to  ramble— dif,  and  curro,  to 
run;  It  discorso. ]  1. 1  Lit.  a  running  about; 
hence,  a  shifting  of  ground,  and  traversing 
to  and  fro  as  a  combatant 

At  last  the  caytive  after  long  discottrse. 
When  all  his  strokes  he  saw  avoyded  quite. 
Resolved  in  one  to  assemble  all  his  force. 

Spenser, 
2.  t  The  act  of  the  understanding  by  which  it 
passes  from  premises  to  consequences:  the 
act  which  connects  propositions,  and  de- 
duces conclusions  from  them;  reasoning; 
reason;  an  act  or  exercise  of  reason. 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  disttmrse. 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason 

To  rust  tn  us  unused.  S/uiM. 

DifRcult,  strange,  and  harsh  to  the  discourses  of 
natural  reason.  South. 

8.  A  running  over  a  subject  in  s];>eech;  hence, 
a  communication  of  thoughts  by  words; 
expression  of  ideas;  mutual  intercourse; 
talk;  conversation.  '  Filling  the  head  with 
variety  of  thoughts,  and  the  mouth  with 
copious  discourse.'    Locke. 

The  vanquished  party  with  the  victors  Joined. 

Nor  wanted  sweet  discourse,  the  banquet  or  the 
mind.  Dryden. 

4.  A  written  treatise;  a  formal  dissertation; 
a  homily;  a  sermon;  as,  the  discourse  of  Plu- 
tarch on  garrulity;  of  Cicero  on  old  age;  an 
eloquent  discourse.  -5.t  Intercourse;  deal- 
ing; transaction.  Beau,  dt  Fl. 
Dtsoonrte  (dis-kdrsO,  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  dis- 
coursed; ppr.  discoursing.  1.  To  communi- 
cate thougnts  or  ideas  orally,  especially  in  a 
formal  manner;  to  treat  upon  in  a  solemn, 
set  manner;  to  hold  forth;  to  expatiate;  to 
converse;  as,  to  discourse  on  the  properties 
of  the  circle;  the  preacher  discoursed  on  the 
natiue  and  effect  of  faith. 

TMu.  How  likes  she  my  discourse? 
Pro.  Ill,  when  you  talk  of  war. 
Tku.  Bat  well,  when  I  discourse  oflort  and  peace. 

Shak. 

2.  To  treat  of  or  discuss  a  lubject  in  a 
formal  manner  in  writing. 

The  general  maxims  we  are  discoursing  of  are  not 
known  to  children,  idiots,  and  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind. Locke. 

8.  To  reason;  to  paaa  from  premiaes  to  con 
aequences. 

Brutes  do  want  that  quick  discoursing  power. 

Shak. 


.,     eh.  8c  lodb; 
Vol.  IL 


StPo;     J,  job;     fk,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  aiii^;     th,  (Aen;  th.  lAln;     w.  idg. 


wh,  w/Ug;    xh,  arure.— See  Kit. 
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DISCRETION 


DUcoune  (dis-kdnO,  v.t  L  t  To  treat  of;  to 
talk  over;  to  diBciuts. 

Let  us  discourse  our  fortunes.  S/iaJt. 

2.  To  Utter  or  give  forth. 

It  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music        ShoM. 

8.  t  To  talk  or  confer  with. 

I  have  spoken  to  my  brother,  who  is  the  patron,  to 
discourse  the  minister  about  it.  Evelyn. 

DiSOOOner  (dis-kdrs'^r),  n.  L  One  who  dis- 
courses; a  speaker;  a  haranguer. 

In  his  conversation  he  was  the  most  clear  dis- 
courser.  Milward. 

2.  The  writer  of  a  treatise  or  dissertation. 
DtflOOUrsiye  (dis-kdrs'iv),  a.    1.  Having  the 

character  of  discourse;  reasoning;  passing 
from  premises  to  consequences;  discursive. 
Milton.— %  Containing  dialogue  or  conver- 
sation; interlocutory. 

The  epic  is  interlaced  with  dialogue  or  discoursive 
scenes.  Dryden. 

3.  Conversable;  communicative. 

He  found  him  a  complaisant  man.  very  free  and 
discoursive.  Life  of  A.  Wood. 

DlsooiirteoUB  (dls-kdr'td-usX  a.   [Prefix  dis, 

priv. ,  and  eourteout.  ]  Wanting  in  courtesy; 

uncivil;  rude;  uncomplaisant. 

He  res(dved  to  tmhorse  the  first  discourteous  knii^ht. 

Transl.  rf  Don  Quixote. 

Dlsoourteoiuly  (dls-kdr'ts-us-li).  ddv.  In 
a  rude  or  uncivil  manner;  with  incivility. 

DiscourteousneBS  (dis-kdr't^-us-nesX  n. 
Incivility;  dlscourtew. 

IMsoourtesy  (dis-kdrtS-si).  n.  [Prefix  dit, 
priv.,  and  courtesy.]  Incivility;  rudeness  of 
behaviour  or  language;  ill  manners;  act  of 
disrespect 

Be  calm  in  arguing:  for  fierceness  makes 
Error  a  fault,  and  truth  discourtesy.  G.  Herbert. 

DlSCOUrtslllpt  (dls-kdrt'ship),  n.  [Prefix 
d\»,  priv. ,  and  eourtthip.  j    Want  of  respect 

Monrietur.  we  must  not  so  much  betray  ourselves 
to  discour:shi/,  as  to  suffer  you  to  be  longer  un- 
saluted.  B.  JonsoH. 

DISCOUB  (disk'us).  a.  [From  L.  ducm.\ 
Disc-shaped;  discoid.    See  Discoid. 

DiSCOYenant  (dis-kuWen-ant).  v.t  To  dis- 
solve covenant  with. 

DlsoOYer  (dis-kuv'6r).  r.  t.  [Prefix  d«.  priv. , 
and  cofw  (which  see).  1  1.  To  uncover;  to  lay 
upen  to  view ;  to  disclose ;  to  make  visible ; 
hence,  to  show ;  to  exhibit ;  to  let  be  seen 
and  known. 

Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 

The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince.  Shak. 

A  short  time  I  hope  will  discover  the  generosity  of 
his  sentiments  and  convince  you  that  my  opinion  of 
him  has  been  more  Just  than  yours.       Goidsmitk. 

The  truth  reveaU  itself  in  proportion  to  our  patience 
and  knowledge,  discovers  itself  kindly  to  our  plead- 
ing, and  leads  us.  as  it  is  discovered,  into  deeper 
truths.  Ruikin. 

2.  To  reveal;  to  make  known;  to  tell.  'Du- 
exrotr  .  .  .  what  cause  that  was.'    Shak. 

Then,  Joan,  discover  thine  infirmity: 
That  warranted!  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege. 

Shak. 

3.  To  espy;  to  have  the  first  sight  of;  as,  a 
man  at  the  mast-head  discovered  land. 

When  we  haul  discovered  Cyprus  we  left  it  on  the 
left  hand.  Acts  xxi.  3. 

4.  To  find  out;  to  obtain  the  first  knowledge 
of ;  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  something 
sought  or  before  unknown;  as,  Columbus 
discovered  the  variation  of  the  magneUc 
needle;  we  often  dueover  our  mistiUies  too 
late.  'Some  to  discover  islands  far  away.' 
Shak.— 5.  To  find  out,  as  something  con- 
cealed; to  detect;  as,  we  discovered  the  arti- 
fice; the  thief,  finding  himself  discovered, 
attempted  to  escape.  —6.  t  To  make  anything 
cease  to  be  a  covering. 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  maketb  the  hinds  to  calve 
and  discovereth  the  forests.  Ps.  xxix.  9. 

For  the  greatness  of  thy  iniquity  are  thy  %)ti\ni  dis- 
covered and  thy  heels  made  bare.  Jer.  siii  aa. 

—Discover,  Invent  Both  agree  in  signifjing 
to  find  out;  but  we  discover  what  before 
existed,  though  to  us  unlmown;  we  invent 
what  did  not  before  exist  See  Invention. 
SYM.  To  disclose,  exhibit,  show,  manifest, 
reveal,  communicate,  impart,  tell,  espy,  find 
out,  detect 

Dlfloovert  (dis-kuv'^r),  v.l  To  uncover:  to 
unmask  one's  sell  '  This  done  they  discover. ' 
Decker. 

I>l8C0y«raVle(dis-kuv'6r-a-bl).  a.  1.  That 
may  be  discovered;  that  may  be  brought  to 
light,  seen,  or  exposed  to  view;  that  may  be 
found  out  or  made  known;  as,  many  minute 
animals  are  discoverable  only  by  the  help  of 
the  microscope;  the  Scriptures  reveal  many 
things  not  dtscoverabU  by  the  light  of  rea- 
son.—2.  Apparent;  exposed  to  view. 


Nothing  discoverable  in  the  lunar  surface  is  ever 
covered.  Seutiey. 

Disooyerer  (dis-kuv'6r-6r),  n.  1.  One  who 
discovers;  one  who  first  sees  or  espies;  one 
who  finds  out  or  first  comes  to  the  Imow- 
ledge  of  something.  'The  discoveren  and 
searchers  of  the  land.'  Sir  W.  JUUeigh.— 
2.t  A  scout;  an  explorer. 

Send  discoverers  forth 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies.       Shak. 

DllOOTert  (dis-kuv'drt),  a.  In  law,not  covert; 
not  within  the  bonds  of  matrimony;  applied 
either  to  a  woman  who  has  never  been  mar- 
ried, or  to  a  widow. 

Di80oyerte,ta.   [O.Fr.]  Uncovered;  naked; 

unprotected. 

An  idel  man  is  like  to  a  place  that  hath  no  walles; 
tbereas  deviles  may  .  .  shoot  at  him  discoverte  by 
temptation  on  every  side.  Chaucer. 

DiBCOvertiire  (dls-kuv'Art-ur),  n.  [Fr.  di- 
convert,  uncovered.]  A  state  of  being  free 
from  coverture;  fr^dom  of  a  woman  from 
the  coverture  of  a  husband. 

Dlsooyery  (dis-kuv'^ri),  n,  1.  The  action 
of  disclosing  to  view,  or  bringing  to  light; 
as,  by  the  discovery  of  a  plot  the  public 
peace  is  preserved.— 2.  The  act  of  revealing; 
a  making  known;  a  declaration;  as,  a  bank- 
rupt is  bound  to  make  a  full  discovery  of 
his  estate  and  effects. 

She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery.       Shak. 

Then  covenant  and  take  oath 
To  my  discovery.  Chaftnan. 

8.  The  act  of  finding  out  or  of  bringing  for 
the  first  time  to  sight  or  knowledge.  'Har- 
vey's discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.'  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  *  Territory  ex- 
tended by  a  brilliant  career  of  discovery  and 
conquest'  PrescotL—4.  The  act  of  espying; 
first  dght  of. 

On  the  discovery  of  land  I  ordered  the  lead  to  be 
kept  going.  Ca/t.  Thomas. 

6.  That  which  is  discovered,  found  out.  or 
revealed;  tiiat  which  is  first  brought  to 
light,  seen,  or  known;  as,  the  properties  of 
the  magnet  were  an  important  discovery. 

In  religion  there  have  been  roan^  discoveries,  but 
(in  true  religion.  I  mean)  no  inventions. 

Ab/.  Trench. 

0.  In  the  drama,  the  unravelling  of  a  plot 
or  the  manner  of  unfolding  the  olot  or  fable 
of  a  comedy  or  tragedy.— 7.  In  law,  the  act 
of  reveaUng  or  disclosing  any  matter  by  a 
defendant  in  his  answer  to  a  bill  of  chan- 
cery. —Invention,  Discovery.  See  In  vsmtion. 
Dlscradlet  (diskr&'dlX  v.l  [Prefix  dia, 
and  cradle.]  To  come  forth  ftx>m,  or  as 
from  a  cradle;  to  emerge  or  originate. 

This  airy  apparition  first  discradlod 

From  Toumay  into  PortugaL  Ford. 

Dtserase  (dislur&s),  n.  [Or.  dis,  double,  and 
kmsis,  mixture.]  A  rare  but  valuable  ore  of 
silver,  consisting  of  antimony  and  silver. 
It  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  massive,  dis- 
seminated or  granular.  It  is  found  in  meta- 
morphic  strata,  alone  or  associated  with 
other  ores. 

Discredit (dis-kred'it).  n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  credit  ]  1.  Want  of  credit  or  good  re- 
putation; some  degree  of  disgrace  or  re- 
proach; disesteem:  applied  to  persons  or 
things;  as,  frauds  in  manufactures  bring 
them  into  discredU. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  be  concerned 
for  the  reputation  or  discredit  his  life  may  bring  on 
his  profession.  Rogers. 

2.  Want  of  belief,  trust  or  confidence;  dis- 
belief; as,  later  accounts  have  brought  the 
story  into  duerfdtt.— Stn.  Disesteem.  dis- 
repute, dishonour,  unbelief,  disbelief,  dis- 
trust 

DlBCredlt  (dis-kred'itX  v.t  1.  To  disbelieve ; 
to  give  no  credit  to;  not  to  credit  or  believe; 
as,  the  report  is  discredited.— 2.  To  deprive 
of  credit  or  good  reputation:  to  make  less 
reputable  or  honourable;  to  bring  into  dis- 
esteem; to  bring  into  some  d^ree  of  dis- 
grace or  into  disrepute. 

He  least  discredits  his  travels  who  returns  the 
same  man  he  went.  Wotton. 

Myself  would  work  eye  dim,  and  finger  lame. 
Far  liefer  than  so  much  discredit  him.    Tennyson. 

8.  To  deprive  of  credibility;  to  destroy  con- 
fidence or  trust  in. 

He  had  fram'd  to  himself  manv  deceiving  promises 
of  life,  which  I  have  discredited  to  him,  and  now  is 
he  resolved  to  die.  Shak. 

DllcredltaUe (dis-kred'it-ablX a.  Tending 
to  injure  credit;  injurious  to  reputation; 
disgraceful;  disreputable. 

This  point  Hume  has  laboured,  with  an  art  which 
is  as  discrtdihible  in  a  historical  work  as  it  would  be 
admirable  in  a  forensic  address.  Macaulay. 


Discreditably  (dis-kred'it-a-bli),  adv.    In  * 
discreditable  manner. 

Dlscredltor  (dis-kredlt-«rX  n.  One  who 
discredits. 

Discreet  (dis-krdtO,  a.  [Fr.  diseret,  from  L. 
discretus,  pp.  of  discemo,  to  separate,  dis- 
tinguish between,  discern.  See  DlSGEBH.I 
iTDistinct;  distinguishable. 

The  waters'  fall,  with  diflference  discreet. 

Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  caU.    .S^rMMr. 

2.  Prudent;  wise  in  avoiding  errora  or  erfl. 
and  in  selecting  the  best  means  to  accom- 
plish a  purpose;  circumspect;  cautioua; 
wary;  not  rash. 

It  is  the  discreet  man,  not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned, 
nor  the  brave,  who  guides  the  conversation,  and  iprcs 
measures  to  society.  Addison. 

A  room  in  a  sober,  tiscreet  family,  who  would  not 
be  averse  to  admit  a  sober,  discreet,  virtuous,  fm^al, 
regular,  good-natured  man  of  a  bad  character. 

8.  avil;  poUte.    [Scotch.] 

I  canna  say  I  think  it  vera  discreet  o'  you  to  keep 
pushing  in  before  me  in  that  way.  Blackwood's  Ma£, 

—CavJlious,  Wary,  Circumspect^  Prudent, 
Discreet    See  under  Cautious. 
Dlsoreetly  (dis-krdtliX  adv.  Prudently:  cir- 
cumspectly; cautiouslv;  with  nice  Judgment 
of  what  is  best  to  be  done  or  omitted. 

Poets  lose  half  the  praise  they  should  have  got. 
Could  it  be  known  what  they  discreetiy  blot   tVmUer. 

Discreetness  (dis-krSt'nesX  n.  The  quaUtj 
of  being  direct;  discretion. 

Discrepance,  Discrepancy  (dislcrep-ana  or 
dis-krep'ans.  dislcrep-an-si  or  dis-krep'aa- 
si),  n.  [L.  discrepaniia,  from  diserepo,  to 
give  a  different  sound,  to  vary,  to  jar— tfu, 
and  erepo,  to  creak.  See  Crepitate.]  Dif- 
ference; disagreement;  contrariety:  siz- 
eable to  facts  or  opinions. 

There  is  no  real  discrepancy  between  these  two 
genealogies.  Fetber. 

Discrepant  (disltrep-ant  or  dis-krep'ant),  a. 
Different;  disagreeing;  contrary;  dissimilar. 

As  our  degrees  are  in  order  distant. 
So  the  degrees  of  our  strengths  are  discrepmnL 

Heywood. 

Dlscrepantt  (disla«p-ant  or  dis-krep^antX 
n.  One  who  disagrees  or  dissents  from 
another,  especially  in  religious  belief;  m 
dissenter. 

If  you  persecute  heretics  or  dlscrepants.  they  naifee 
themselves  as  to  a  common  defence,    yer.  Taylor. 

Discrete  (dislcrStX  a.  [L.  diserettts.  See 
Discreet.]    1.  Separate;  distinct;  disjunct 

The  parts  are  not  discrete  or  dissentany.       AiiJtom. 

2.  Disjunctive;  as,  I  resign  my  life,  but  not 
my  honour,  is  a  discrete  proposition. — S.  In 
music,  applied  to  a  movement  in  which 
each  successive  note  varies  considotiblj  In 
pitch:  opposed  to  concrete  (which  see\  — 2>m- 
crete  proportion,  proportion  where  the  ratio 
of  two  or  more  pain  of  numben  or  quantitiet 
is  the  same,  but  there  is  not  the  same  pro- 
portion between  all  the  numben;  as, 
8 : 6 : :  8 :  16,  8  bearing  the  same  proportioD 
to  0  as  8  does  to  16.  But  8  is  not  to  6  as 
6  to  8.  It  is  thus  opposed  to  continued  or 
continual  proportion;  as,  8  : 6  : :  12  :  24.— A 
discrete  qyMntitu,  a  quantity  which  la  not 
continuea  and  joined  together  in  its  parts, 
as  any  number,  since  a  number  connsts  of 
units:  opposed  to  continued  quantityt  as 
duration  or  extension. 

Dlscretet  (dislcrdt),  v.t  To  separate;  to  dis- 
continue. 

Discretion  (dis-kre'shonX  n.  (F^.  discretion, 
from  L.  discretio,  a  separating;  discretus, 
discemo.  See  Discreet.  1  l.t  Disjunction; 
separation.  Mede.—^  The  quality  of  being 
discreet;  prudence;  that  discernment  which 
enables  a  person  to  judge  critically  of  what 
is  correct  and  proper,  united  with  caution: 
nice  discernment  and  judgment  directed 
by  circumspectiob,  and  primarily  regarding 
one's  own  conduct;  sagacity;  circumspec- 
tion; wariness;  caution. 

Discretion  is  the  victor  of  the  war. 

Valour  the  pupil.  tdasstHger. 

The  better  part  of  valouf  is  dUmtion.     Shak. 

The  happiness  of  life  depends  on  our  discretion. 

Youn^. 

8.  Liberty  or  power  of  acting  without  ottrar 
control  Uian  one's  own  judgment;  aa,  the 
management  of  affain  was  left  to  the  di^ 
cretion  of  the  prince;  he  is  left  to  his  own 
discretion;  hence,  to  surrender  at  disert- 
tion,  is  to  surrender  without  stipulation  ta 
terms,  and  commit  one's  self  entirely  to  the 
power  of  the  conqueror.  It  is  a  rule  of  the 
law  of  England,  tliat  where  anything  is 
left  to  another  to  be  done  according  to  his 
discretion  it  must  be  done  with  sound  dis- 


Fkte,  fiU*.  fat.  fsll;       vai.  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mdve;      tQbe,  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abtiue;     jT,  8c  f«y. 
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DISDAIN 


^-rvtino  aiid  acoofdlng  to  law.    Tbti  mle  1b 
*lau  fully  nooonixed  In  the  Uw  of  Scotland. 

IMaertttonanly.  DtMrattonally  (du-kre'- 
«lk«)fn-an-U,  du-kn/thon-al-U),  adv.  At  dis- 
crrvtiuQ.  aooordittff  to  diicretioa 

nacmuniaxT,  DueretUmaKdis-kre'shon- 
A-rt.  dte-kra'sDon-alX  a.  Left  to  diacretion; 
aamtnin«d  except  by  dlicretion  or  Jadg- 
■MBi;  that  la.  to  be  directed  or  managed  by 
&imatUoa  only.  Thua.  an  ambaaiador  at  a 
fkirHffii  court  fa  In  certain  cases  invested 
with  ihteretitmary  powers,  to  act  according 
%o  rtrrnmrtancos 

(dis-krSt'ivX  a.  [See  DisoRlBT 
I>nautrB]  l.  Disjunctive:  noting 
_  rmtioQ  or  opposition.  'A  dueretive 
«  wooeptnaliat  *  Coleridge.  [Bare.}— 2.  Sepa- 
rate; distinct  [Rare  or  obsolete.]  Bis- 
e-rrttm  propPtUiont  in  toaic.  a  proposition 
whkli  cxpresMs  some  dutlnction,  opposl- 
tkMi,  or  vanety.  by  means  of  but,  though, 

C(.  Ar  ;  as,  travellers  change  their  climate, 
t  ftot  their  temper;  Job  was  patient, 
thmtffk  his  grief  was  great.  —Dueretiee  di$- 
timt&on,  in  grtiin.  a  distinction  implying 
«tpI>orition  as  well  aa  difference ;  as.  not  a 
matt,  but  a  beast. 

DtocnrttTtly  (dis-krit'ivUX  ads.  In  a  dis. 
ervtive  manner. 

OttCrtmlliabla  (dis-krtm'ln-a-blX  a.  That 
vmj  be  discriminated.  Bailey.  [Bare  or 
obaolete.) 

nacrtlllilUd  (dis-krimln-alX  a.  [L.  diterim- 
imalU,  that  serves  to  divide,  from  diaerim- 
UA  See  DtscRiMlNATC]  In  po/muCry.  a 
term  applied  to  the  line  marking  the  separ- 
atftuB  between  the  hand  and  the  arm,  called 
alK>  the  Dragon' a-tail. 

iMfHmiifftifc  (dU-krim'in-&tX  v.t  pret  A 
ppL  4iacrii$iinaUd:  ppr.  dieerwUnatinQ.  [L 
d4MtnwUno,  dieeriiMnatwH,  to  divide,  aistln- 
from  diaerimen,  di$criininiit   that 


which  separates  or  divides,  from  </u,asander, 
root  kri,  separation,  knowledge,  the 
rDOtascerincemo.  SeeCRlMB.]  1  To 

dSstlni^qisb;  to  observe  the  difference  be- 

twscfi;  aa.  we  may  osually  dwertvmnote  true 

ftam  Calae  modesty. 


I  •  priMmer  fine  leaves  his  cdl  he  cannot  bear 
t  Of  day:  he  b  unable  to  discrimituUt  colours 
at  rrcd^inue  facet.  Hacaulay. 


thc%to 


±  To  separmte;  to  select;  as.  in  the  last 
jndcment  the  righteous  will  be  diseruiun- 
otetf  from  the  wicked.-^.  To  mark  with 
DoiflB  of  difference;  to  distinguish  by  some 
ooie  or  mark;  as,  we  diMcritidnaU  animals 
fay  names,  as  nature  has  diMximxnalUd  them 
t^  dUlcrent  shapes  and  habits. 

la  at  ward  &shioQ  .  .  .  duerimituUei  from  all 
tbc  luCKMU  of  Ibc  earth.  Hammond. 


(dis.krim'U>-&tX  vi  To 
a  difference  or  distinction;  to  observe 
or  note  a  difference;  to  distinguish;  as.  in 
the  application  of  law  and  the  punishment* 
«€  crunea  the  Judge  should  diecrindnaie  be- 
degrees  of  guilt;  in  Judging  of  evi- 
we  should  be  careful  to  aiacriminate 
probability  and  slight  presumption. 
(dia-krimln&tX  a.  Distin- 
guished; having  the  difference  marked. 
*  Xo  diuriminaU  sex.'  Bacon. 
I)|flatD^]IAtt3y(di»>krim'in-&t-UXa^e.  Dis- 
ttttcUy,  with  minute  distinction;  particu- 
larly 

IMacrtmiiiAtaien  (dis-krlmOn-at-nesX  n. 
Dtotinctoess:  marked  difference. 

DlMllnilllAllllg  (dls-krimln-it-ingX  p.  and 
«  1  Separating;  distinguishing;  marking 
with  notes  of  difference.  —2.  Serving  to  dis- 
cflnlnate;  distinguishing;  peculiar;  charac- 
tcrtied  by  peculiar  differences;  distincUve; 
as,   the   dlegriminating  doctrines  of  tiie 


bare  tto  diafHminaiing  hoe. 
AUk«  tnpcasairt  m  their  Maker's  «tew.      Ctmftr. 

X  That  dlacilminatea;  able  to  make  nice 
dladnctlona;  as,  a  dieeriminating  mind. 


(dis-krfmMn-4^shonX  n. 
I  The  act  of  distingui^ing;  the  act  of 
making  or  observing  a  difference;  distinc- 
tlrta;  as,  the  dieeritnination  between  right 
aikd  wrong  —1  The  faculty  of  distinguish- 
ing or  discriminating;  penetration:  Judg- 
ment; as,  a  man  of  nice  discrimination. 

Their  own  de«re  of  giatj  would  so  mingle  with 
«\at  th«r  ottecroetS  the  fuiry  of  God.  as  to  baile 
tS»v  diMTimimtftam.  Milmmn. 

X  The  stale  of  being  dtecriminated,  dlstin- 

gvlrfied,  or  set  apart 

Th«*e  it  a  rrrcrence  to  be  showed  tiiem  on  the 
arr'saat  of  their  dttcrtmtHnttsm  from  other  places, 
*m  \  •e^wratwo  far  SMcrcd  uses.  StiUinzJtttt. 

4  That  which  discriminates;  mark  of  dis- 


Take  heed  of  abetting  any  factions,  or  applying 
any  public  ducriminatt«ns  in  matters  of  religion. 

Bp,  Gaudgn. 

Syn.  Discernment,  penetration,  clearness, 
acuteness,  acumen.  Judgment,  distinction. 

DlBCrl2nlnatlye(dis-krim'in-at-iv}.a.  LThat 
makes  the  mark  of  distinction;  that  consti- 
tutes the  mark  of  difference;  characteristic; 
as.  the  diaerirnvMAive  features  of  men  — 
2.  That  observes  distinction.  'XHserttnuui- 
tivc  Providence.'    Uorc. 

DlBCrl2nlnaUyel7(di8-krim'in-it-iv-U),a<f«. 
With  discrimination  or  distinction.  '  Dia- 
cn'miiiaCioeZy  used.'    Ucdjc. 

DiBcrlmlziator  (dia-krim'in-&t-«rX  n.  One 
who  discriminates. 

DiBcrlmlziatoxy  (dis-krim'in-&-td-riX  a. 
Discriminative. 

DlBorlniillOUit  (dis-krim'in-usX  «•  Hazard- 
ous; critical;  decisive 

Any  kind  of  spitting  of  blood  imports  a  very  dis- 
criminous  state.  Harvty. 

Discrown (dis-kroun9.v.e.  [Prefix dw,pri v., 
and  eroion.]    To  deprive  of  a  crown. 

The  chief 
Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrowned. 
_^  Byron. 

Diacabltory  (dis-kO^bi-to-ri).  a.  [L.L.  diaeu- 
bitoriut,  from  L.  diacumJbo,  to  lie  down,  re- 
cline—if  w,  and  evJbo,  to  lie  down  or  lean.] 
Leaning;  inclininff  ;fitted  to  a  leaning  posture. 

DiBcnlpate  (dis-kuFp&t),  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
diaeulpated;  ppr.  diaculpating.  [Prefix  dia, 
priv.,  and  L.  ctUpare,  to  blame,  from  culpa, 
a  fault]  To  free  from  blame  or  fault;  to 
exculpate;  to  excuse. 

How  hast  thou  escaped  from  above  t  thou  bast 
corrupted  thy  guards,  and  iheir  lives  shall  answer  it 
My  poverty,  said  the  peasant  calmly,  will  discttlfaU 
them.  Horace  Wat^oU. 

DiscalpatlOll  (dis-kul-p&'shon),  n.  Excul- 
pation. 

DlMQlpatory  (dis-kul'pato-ri),  a.  Tending 
to  exculpate. 

DlBcnmbency  (dis-kuma>ensiX  n.  [L.  du- 
ctim6en«,  ppr  of  diaeumbo.  See  DlscuBl- 
TORT.]  The  act  of  leaning  at  meat,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  the  ancients.    [Bare.] 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  custom  of  diS' 
cumbemy  at  meals.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Dlfoamber  (dis-kum 'b«r X  «.  t  [Prefix  dia, 
priv. ,  and  cumber.]  To  unburden;  to  throw 
off  anything  cumbersome ;  to  disengage  from 
any  troublesome  weight  or  impediment;  to 
disencumber.  '  His  limbs  discum^er'd  of  the 
clinging  vest'    Pope     [Bare  or  obsolete.]^ 

Dlsoaret  (dis-kfir^  v.t  [Contr.  from  O.E. 
diacouere  for  diicotacr.l  To  discover;  to 
reveal  '  The  plain  truth  unto  me  diacure. ' 
l/ydgcUe. 

DiBCnrrentt  (dis-kur'rentX  a.  [Prefix  dit, 
neg. ,  and  current  ]    Not  current 

Discimion  (dis-kSr'shonX  n.  [L.  ditcurro, 
to  run  different  ways— dt«,  apart,  and  eurro, 
to  run.  ]  1.  A  running  or  rambling  about— 
2.  Bambling  or  desultory  talk;  expatiaUon. 

Because  the  word  discourse  is  commonly  taken  for 
the  coherence  and  consequence  of  words.  I  will,  to 
avoid  equivocation,  call  it  discursion.         Hobbes. 

S.  The  act  of  discoursing  or  reasoning. 
Ciiieridgc. 

DtfonniBtt  (dis-kdrs'istX  ^  (See  Discur- 
sion.]   A  disputer. 

Great  disnirsists  were  apt  ...  to  dispute  the 
prince's  resolution  and  stir  up  the  people. 

2..  Addison. 

Discnrsiye  (dis-k^rs'iv).  a.  \Yt.  ditcuraif, 
from  L.  diaeurtua.  See  Discourse.]  1. Pass- 
ing rapidly  from  one  subject  to  another; 
desultory;  rambling;  digrmionaL 

Into  these  discursive  notices  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  enter.  /V  Quincey. 

2.  Argumentative;  reasoning;  proceeding 
regularly  from  premises  to  consequences; 
rauonaL    Sometimes  written  Diacouraive. 

Whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives;  and  reason  is  her  beinr, 
Ducursto*  or  intuitive.  Aliiton. 

Dl80ar8lTel7(dis-k^rs'iv-li),ade.  Argumen- 
tatively;  in  the  form  of  reasoning  or  argu- 
ment 

Dlscarslveness  (dis-kdrs'iv-nesX  n.  Bange 
or  gradation  of  argument 

Disoarsory  (dis-k^r'so-riX  a.  Having  the 
nature  of  discourse  or  reason;  ranonal; 
argumentative.    [Bare.] 

Hereyour  Majesty  will  find  .  .  .  positive  tfaeotoinr 
with  polemical,  textual  with  discursory.    Bp.  HaU 

Disciirsas  (dis-kArs'usX  n.    [L.]  Batiodna- 

tion;  argumentation;  discourse. 
DiBeus  (dislcusX  fi.  [L.  See  Dish  and  Disc.] 

1.  A  quoit;  a  piece  of  iron,  copper,  or  stone. 

to  be  thrown  in  play,  used  by  the  ancients. 

See  cut  DlsooBOLUa— 2.  A  disc  (which  seeX 


DlSC1lSS(dis-ku80,v.&  [Ldifcuttb,  (/MCtissufit, 
to  shake  or  strike  asunder,  break  up,  scat- 
ter, dissipate— diff,  asunder,  and  quatio,  to 
shake,  strike,  drive.]  1.  To  shake  or  strike 
asunder;  to  break  up;  to  disperse;  to  scatter; 
to  dissolve;  to  repel;  as,  to  aiscuaM  a  tumour. 
'A  pomade.  .  .  of  virtue  to  dimmsc  pimples.' 
Bambler. 

Consider  the  threefold  effect  of  Jupiter's  trisulk, 
to  bum,  discuss,  and  terebrate.       Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  t  To  shake  off;  to  put  away. 

AU  regard  of  shame  she  had  disnut.    Spenser. 

8.  To  debate;  to  agitate  by  argument; 
to  clear  of  objections  and  diinculties, 
with  a  view  to  find  or  illustrate  truth;  to 
sift;  to  examine  by  disputation;  to  venti- 
late; to  reason  on,  for  the  purpose  of  sepa- 
rating truth  from  falsehood. 

We  might  discuss  the  Northern  sin. 

Which  made  a  selfish  war  begin.        Tennyson. 

4.t  To  speak;  to  declare;  to  explain. 

Discuss  unto  me;  art  thou  officer. 
Or  art  thou  base,  common,  and  popular?     ShaM. 
Discuss  the  same  in  French  to  him.       SMak. 

6.  To  make  an  end  of,  by  eating  or  drinking; 
to  consume;  as,  to  diacusa  a  fowl;  to  diicua» 
a  bottle  of  wine.  [Colloq.1— 6.  In  Scott  law, 
(a)  to  do  diligence  afipunst  a  principal 
debtor,  under  any  obligation,  before  pro- 
ceeding against  his  cautioner  or  cautioners, 
in  a  case  where  the  parties  were  not  bound 
Jointly  and  severally.  (&)  To  sue  an  heir 
for  any  debt  due  by  his  ancestor,  in  respect 
of  the  particular  subject  inherited,  before 
proceeding  against  any  of  the  other  heirs; 
also,  to  do  diligence  against  an  heir  who 
has  been  burdened  with  a  special  debt,  be- 
fore insisting  against  the  heir-at-law. 

DlscassaUe  (dis-kus'ablX  a.   That  may  be- 
discussed,  debated,  or  reasoned  about    J. 
S.  Mm. 

Dlscasser  (dis-kus'drX  n.  One  who  discusses; 
one  who  sifts  or  examines. 

Discossioil  (dis-ku'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  discussing,  breaking  up,  or  re- 
solving; dispersion,  as  of  a  timiour,  coagu- 
lated matter,  and  the  like.— 2.  Debate;  dis- 
quisition; the  agitation  of  a  point  or  subject 
with  a  view  to  elicit  truth;  the  treating  of 
a  subject  by  argument  to  clear  it  of  mfll- 
culties  and  separate  truth  from  falsehood. 

The  authorit 
were  found 
sion  and  < 

AfncauU^. 

8.  In  Scots  law,  a  technical  term  signifying 
the  doing  diligence  against  a  principu 
debtor  in  a  cautionary  obligation  before 
proceeding  against  the  cautioners,  or  against 
an  heir  for  a  debt  due  by  his  ancestor  in  re- 
spect of  the  subject  to  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded before  proceeding  against  the  other 
heirs,  drc.    See  Discuss,  6. 

Discussioiiai  (dis-ku'shon-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  discussion.    i?dtn.  Rev. 

Discosilye  (dis-kus'iv),  o.  l.  Having  the 
power  to  discuss,  resolve,  or  diBi>erse  tum- 
ours or  coagulated  matter.— 2.  Ilaving  the 
power  to  settle  or  bring  to  a  conclusion;  de- 
terminative: decisive.  '  Unless  the  spirit  of 
God  comes  in  by  its  undeniable  witness  to 
silence  all  its  objections,  and  to  resolve  idl 
its  doubts  by  a  kind  of  peremptory  and  dia- 
evasive  voice.'    Hopkins. 

Discussiye  (dis-kus'ivX  n.  A  medicine  that 
discusses;  a  discutient 

DlSCatleilt  (dis-k&'shentX  a.  [L.  diacutiens, 

S)r.  of  diacutio.  See  Discuss.]  Discussing; 
spersing  morbid  matter. 

DlscuUent  (dis-ka'shentX  n.  A  medicine  or 
application  which  disperses  a  tumour  or  any 
coagulated  fluid  in  the  body. 

Dlsaaln  (dis-danO,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  deadaigner; 
Ft.  d^datoner;  It  diadegnare,  from  L.  dis, 
priv..  and  dignor,  to  deem  worthy,  from 
dignua,  worthy.  See  Deign.]  To  think 
unworthy;  to  deem  worthless;  to  consider 
to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  care,  regard, 
esteem,  or  unworthy  of  one's  character;  to 
scorn;  to  contemn;  to  reject  as  unworthy 
of  one's  self;  as,  the  man  of  elevated  mind 
disdains  a  mean  action;  Goliath  disdained 
David. 

Whose  fathers  I  would  have  disdained  to  set  with 
the  dogs  of  my  flock.  Job  xxx.  i. 

'Tis  great,  'tis  manly,  to  disdain  disguise.     Vounj^. 

Disdain  (dis-d&n").  v.i.  To  be  fiUed  with 
scorn,  anger,  or  impatience;  to  be  indig- 
nant 

AJax.  deprived  of  AcbOles's  armour,  which  be 
hoped  from  the  suffrage  of  the  Greeks,  disdains: 
and,  growing  impatient  of  the  injury,  ragetli  and  runs 
mad.  B.  yonson. 

Disdain  (dis-dfinOk  n.    l.  A  feeling  of  con- 


ithority  of  law  and  the  security  of  property 
nd  to  be  compatible  with  a  liberty  of  discus- 
of  individual  action  never  before  known. 


ch,  dkain;     £h.  8c  \oeh\     g,  go\     J,>ob;     h.  Ft.  ton;     ng,  ting;     tb,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;    wh,  whig;   xh,  axure.— See  Key. 
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tempt,  mingled  with  aversion,  abhorrence, 
or  indignation;  the  looking  upon  anything 
as  beneath  one;  contempt;  scorn.    'Pride, 
hanghtiness,  opinion  and  disdain.*   Shak. 
How  my  soul  is  moved  with  jost  disdain.      Po/e. 

You  son^t  to  prove  how  I  could  love, 
And  my  disda$M  is  my  reply.        7Vmmjv#m. 

2.  t  State  of  being  despised :  the  state  of 
feeling  one's  self  disgraced;  ignominy;  dis- 
grace. 

They  say  he  yesterday  coped  Hector  in  the  battle 
and  struck  him  down,  the  disdain  and  shame  whereof 
hath  ever  since  kept  Hector  fasting  and  wakine. 

Ska*. 

8.t  That  which  is  worthy  of  disdain.  '  Most 
loathsome,  filthy,  foul,  and  full  of  vile  dis- 
dain.' Spenser.— Syv.  Scorn,  scomfulness, 
contempt  arrogance,  haughtiness,  pride, 
superciliousness. 

DiBdalned  (dis-d&ndO,  p.  and  a.  l.  Despised; 
contemned;  scorned.— 2. f  Disdainful. 

Revenge  the  Jeering  and  disdain'd  contempt 
Of  thi«  proud  king.  ihak. 

DisdaiOftQ  (dis-d&n'fi)l),  a.  Full  of  or  ex- 
pressing disdain;  contemptuous;  scornful; 
naughty;  indignant;  as,  dxadainfMl  soul;  a 
dx^inSvX  look.  'A  di»daii\ful  smile.' 
Oray. 

From  these 
Turning  disdainf$tl  to  an  equal  good.    Akenside. 

DlMlalxlftllbr(dis-dan'fal-liXadtr.  Contemp- 
tuously; wiCh  scorn;  in  a  haughty  manner. 

TOiiftiiifwinAwt  (dis-dan'ful-ne»X  ^  Con- 
tempt; contemptuousness;  haughty  scorn. 

Dlsdkllllxig  (dis-dan'ing),  n.  Contempt; 
scorn. 

Say  her  disdainings  Justly  must  be  grac'd 

With  name  of  chast.         Donme. 

Di8dalnoii8,t  Dtsdelnonst  (dis-d&n'usX  a. 
Disdainful    Chaucer. 

DlBdalnouslyt  (dis-dan'us-liX  (uf 0.  Disdain- 
fully.   BaU. 

DlBdtapaBon  (dis^dl-a-pa^zonX  n.  TSee  Dia- 
pason. ]  In  mtmc,  a  compound  concord  in 
the  quadruple  ratio  of  4 : 1  or  8 : 2. 

Disease  (dlz-^,  n.  [Prefix  du.  priv.,  and 
ea9e.\  l.t  Lack  or  absence  of  ease;  pain; 
uneasiness;  distress;  trouble;  trial;  discom- 
fort 

All  that  night  they  past  in  great  disease 
Till  that  the  morning,  bringing  early  light 
To  guide  men's  labours,  brought  them  also  ease. 

S/enstr. 
Five  davs  we  do  allot  thee,  for  provision 
To  shield  thee  from  distases  ofthe  world. 

Shak. 

2.  Any  morbid  state  of  the  body  generally, 
or  of  any  particular  organ  or  put  of  the 
body;  the  cause  of  pain  or  uneasiness;  dis- 
temper; malady;  sickness:  disorder;  any 
state  of  a  living  body  in  which  the  natural 
functions  of  the  organs  are  interrupted  or 
disturbed,  either  by  defective  or  preter- 
natural action,  without  a  disruption  of 
Mrts  by  violence,  which  is  called  a  toound. 
Diseases  may  be  local,  constitutional,  spe- 
cific, idiopathic,  symptomatic  or  sympa- 
thetic, periodical,  acute,  chronic,  sporadic, 
epidemic,  endemic,  intercurrent,  contagious 
or  infectious,  congenital,  hereditarv,  ac- 
quired, sthenic,  asthenic.  The  word  is  also 
applied  to  the  disorders  of  other  animals,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  man;  and  to  any  de- 
rangement of  the  vegetative  functions  of 
plants. 

The  shafH  of  disfast  shoot  across  our  path  in  such 
a  variety  of  courier,  that  the  atmosphere  of  human 
life  is  darkened  by  their  number,  and  the  escape  of 
an  individual  becomes  almost  miraculous. 

BH^kntinsitr. 

8.  Any  disorder,  or  depraved  condition  or 
element,  moral,  mental,  social,  poUticsl, 
Ac. 

An't  please  vou,  it  is  the  disease  of  not  listening. 
the  malady  or  not  marking,  that  1  am  troubled 
withaL  SJt,^i. 

Thoxigh  aQ  afflictions  are  evils  in  themselves,  yet 
they  are  good  for  us.  because  they  discover  to  us  our 
disease  and  tend  to  our  cure.  TUlotson. 

The  instability,  injusrice.  and  confusion  introduced 
into  the  public  councils  have,  in  truth,  been  the 
mortal  diseases  un<lcr  which  popular  governments 
have  everywhere  perished.  iiaduoH. 

Stu.  Distemper,  ailment,  malady,  disorder, 
sickness,  illness,  indisposition,  complaint, 
infirmity. 

Dlseaset  (dix-^zO,  v.t  To  pain;  to  make 
uneasy;  to  distresa. 

His  double  burden  did  him  sore  disease.      Spenser. 
Thou^  greit  lipht  be  insufferable  to  the  eyes,  yet 
the  highest  degree  of  darkness  does  not  at  all  diS' 
ease  them.  L^cMe. 

Diseased  (dix-«zd'X  P-  and  a.  l.t  111  at  ease. 

Would  on  her  own  palfrey  him  have  eased. 
For  pitty  of  his  dftroe  whom  she  saw  so  di  teased. 

S/fiiser. 

2.  Having  the  vital  functions  deranged;  af- 


fected or  afflicted  with  disease;  disordered; 
deranged;  distempered;  sick. 

He  was  diseased  in  body  and  mind.    Uaeaulay. 

Diseased  nature  oftoitimes  breaks  forth 

In  strai^e  eruptions..  Shak. 

Dlseasedness  (dix-^ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  diseased;  a  morbid  state;  sicluiess. 

DlseasefOl  (dix-gx'ful),  a.  l.  Abounding 
wiUi  disease;  producing  disease;  as,  a  dis- 
easeful  climate.— 2.  Occasioning  uneasiness; 
troublesome.    Bcuon. 

DlseaseftUness  (diz-^ful-nesl  n.  State  of 
being  diseaseful;  trouble;  trial.  Sir  P.  Sid- 
ney. 

Dlseasement  (dix-^mentX  n.  Uneasiness; 
inconvenience. 

Disedge  (dis-eJO,  n.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and 
edge.]  To  deprive  of  an  edge;  to  blunt;  to 
make  dulL    [Bare.] 

Served  a  little  to  disedg* 
The  sharpness  of  the  pain  about  her  heart 

Tennyson. 

Dlsedif^  t  (dls-ed'ifl),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  neg. , 
and  edify.  ]  To  fail  of  edifying.    Warburtcn. 

DlsemlMirk  (dis-em-b&rk'),  v.t  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  embark.}  To  land;  to  debark;  to 
remove  from  on  board  a  ship  to  the  land;  to 

£ut  on  shore:  applied  particularly  to  the 
mding  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war;  as, 
the  general  disembarked  the  troops  at  sun- 
rise. 

Co  to  the  bay  and  disembark  my  coffers.     Shak. 

Disembark  (dis-em-bHrlQ,  v.i.  To  land;  to 
debark;  to  quit  a  ship  for  residence  or  ac- 
tion on  shore. 

There  is  a  report  current  to  the  effect  that  the  next 
division  will  not  disetnbark  at  Malta. 

ly.  H.  Russell. 

DlsembarkaUon  (dis-em'b&rk-V'shon),  n. 

The  act  of  disembarking. 
Dlsembarkment  (dis-em-bftrk'mentX  n. 

The  act  of  disembarking. 
Disembarrass  (dis-em-ba'ras ).  v.  t.    [Prefix 

dis,  priv.,  and  ewharrass.\    To  free  from 

embarrassment  or  perplexity;  to  clear;  to 

extricate. 

We  have  disembarrassed  it  of  all  the  intricacy 
which  arose  from  the  different  forms  of  declension, 
of  which  the  Romans  had  no  fewer  than  five.  Biair. 

Disembarrassment  (dis-em-ba'ras-ment), 
n.  The  act  of  extricating  from  perplexity. 

Dlsembay  (dis-em-baO,  v.  t  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  emhav.  ]  To  navigate  clear  out  of  a  bay. 

DlsembeUlsh  (dis-em-berish).  v.t  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  emfroUuc^]  To  deprive  of 
embellishment    Carlyle. 

Dlsembltter  (dis-em-bit't6rX  v.t  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  embitter.]  To  free  from  bit- 
terness; to  clear  from  acrimony;  to  render 
sweet  or  pleasant 

Encourage  such  innocent  amusements  as  may  dit* 
embitter  the  minds  of  men.  Addison. 

Disembodied  (dis-em-bo'did),  a.  L  Di- 
vested of  the  body. 

How  shall  I  know  thee  in  the  sphere  that  keeps 
The  disembodied  spirits  of  the  dead  t         Bryant. 

2.  Discharged  from  military  incorporation. 
Disembodiment  (dis -em- bo 'di-ment),  n. 

1.  The  act  of  disembodying.— 2.  The  condi- 
tion of  being  disembodied. 

Disembody  ( dis-em-bo'di).  v. t  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  embody.]  1.  To  divest  of  body; 
to  free  from  flesh.— 2,  To  discharge  from 
military  incorporation;  as,  the  militia  was 
disembodied. 

Disembogue  (dis-em-bdg'),  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
diseinbofpied ;  ppr.  disemboguing.  [Prefix 
dis,  and  embogue.  See  Embooue.  J  To  pour 
out  or  dischait^e  at  the  mouth,  as  a  stream; 
to  vent;  to  discharge  into  the  ocean  or  a 
Uke. 

Rolling  down  the  steep  Timavus  raves. 
And  through  nine  channels  disembc^ytes  his  waves. 

Adduon 

DlsembOffOe  (dis-em-bdgO.  v.».  1.  To  flow 
out,  as  at  the  mouth;  to  become  discharged; 
to  gain  a  vent;  as.  innumerable  rivers  dis- 
einbogue  into  the  ocean. 

Volcanoes  bcUow  ere  they  distmbegtte.  Ycm$»£. 

2.  Naut  to  pass  across,  or  out  of  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  gulf,  or  bay,  as  a  ship. 

Dlsembognement  (dis-embdg'mCTitX  n. 

Discharge  of  waters  into  the  ocean  or  a 

lake. 
Disembosom  (dis-em-bO'iumX  v.t    [Prefix 

dis,  priv. .  and  embosom. ]    To  separate  from 

the  bosom. 

Uninjur'd  from  our  praise  can  He  escape. 
Who.  diseiHboiem'a  ftom  the  Father,  bows 
The  heaven  of  heavens,  to  ki»  the  distant  earth. 

DlsembOWti  (dls-em-bou'el).  vt  pret.  A 
pp.  disemboieeUed :  ppr.  disemboveeUing. 
[Prefix  dig,  priv.,  and  embotoel.]  1.  To  de- 
prive of  the  bowels  or  of  parts  analogous  to 


the  bowels:  to  eviscerate.  —  2.  To  take  or 
draw  from  the  bowels,  as  the  web  of  a  spider. 
* DisemboweUed  meh.*    Philips. 

Dlsembowered  (dis-em-bou'«rd).  a.  Re- 
moved from  a  bower,  or  deprived  of  a 
bower. 

Dlsembran|^t(dis-em-brBng'gl),v.t  [Dis, 
priv.,  em  for  en,  verb-forming  prefix,  and 
hrangle.]  To  free  from  litigation;  to  free 
from  dispute,  squabbling,  and  quarr^lii^. 

For  God's  sake  disembrmngle  these  mattexs,  that 
I  may  be  at  ease  to  mind  my  own  affairs. 

Bp.  Berkai^. 

DlsembroU  (  dis-em-broil'),  v.  t  [Prefix  da. 
priv. ,  and  embroil.  ]  To  disentangle;  to  free 
from  perplexity;  to  extricate  from  confu- 
sion.  Addison. 

Dlsemploy  (dis-em-ploiO.  v.t  [Prefix  dis, 
neg.,  and  emplou.]  To  throw  out  of  em- 
plojrment;  to  relieve  or  dismiss  from  boai- 
nesa. 

If  personal  defailance  be  thought  reasonable  to  iAi- 
empicy  the  whole  calling,  then  neither  clergy  nor 
laity  should  ever  serve  a  prince.         7<r.  Taylor. 

Disenable (dis-en-il)!). V.t  [Prefix du. priv., 

and  enable.]   To  deprive  of  power,  natural 

or  moral;  to  disable;  to  deprive  of  ability  or 

means. 

The  sight  of  it  may  damp  me  and  disenable  me  to 
speak.  Slate  Trials. 

Dlsenamoured  (dls-en-am'^rdX  P-  and  a. 
[Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and  enamoured.]  Freed 
from  the  bonds  of  love.  '  Don  Quixote  dis- 
enamowred  of  Dulcinea  del  Toboao.'  Sksl- 
ton. 

Disenchant  (dis-en-chantO.  v.t  [Prefix  dis, 
priv. ,  and  enchant  ]  To  free  from  enchant- 
ment ;  to  deliver  from  the  power  of  channa 
or  spells;  to  free  from  fascination  or  d^u- 
aion. 

Haste  to  thy  work;  a  noble  stroke  or  two 
Ends  all  the  charms,  and  disenchants  the  grove. 

Drrden. 

Dlsenctaanter  (dis-en-chanf^X  ^  Be  who 
or  that  which  disenchants. 

Disenchantment  (dis-en-chant'mentX  ^ 
Act  of  disenchanting,  or  state  of  being  dis- 
enchanted. 

Dlsencharm(dis-en-ch&rm0.v.t  [Prefix  dir. 
priv..  en,  verb-forming  prefix,  and  dkarm.] 
To  free  ftx>m  incantation;  to  disenchant 

Fear  of  sin  had  disencharmed  him,  and  caused  him 
to  take  care  lest  he  lose  the  substance  out  of  greedi- 
ness to  possess  the  shadow.  yer.  Taylor. 

Dlsencrese,t  n.  [Dis,  priv.,  and  O.E.  en- 
crese,  K  increase.]    Diminution.    Chaucer. 

Dlsencre8e,t  v.i  [Fr.]  To  decrease.  Chau- 
cer. 

Disencumber  (dis-en-kum'b«r),  v.  t  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  encumber.]  To  free  from  en- 
cumbrance; to  deliver  from  clogs  and  tan- 
pediments;  to  disburden;  as,  to  dissnemn' 
her  troops  of  their  baggage;  to  disenemmber 
the  mind  of  its  cares  and  griefs;  to  disen- 
cumber  the  estate  of  debt 

Ere  dim  night  had  distnaembtrtd  Heaven. 

MiUoH. 
I  have  dtsencnmberml  ncfuM  ftOBd  rhyme, 

Drydtn, 

Dlsencnmbranoe  (dis-en-kuml>rRna),  n. 
Freedom  or  deliverance  from  encumbrance 
or  anjrthing  burdensome  or  troublesome; 
release  from  debt;  as,  the  disenewaJbranot 
of  an  estate. 

Disendow  (dis-en-dou'X  v<-  [Prefix  dis, 
neg. ,  and  endow.  ]  To  deprive  of  an  endow- 
ment or  endowments,  as  a  church  or  other 
institution. 

Dlsendowment  (dis-en-dou'mentX  n.  The 
act  of  depriving  or  divesting  of  an  endow- 
ment or  endowments. 

Dl8enfiranchlse(dis-en-fran'chlzXv.t  [Pre- 
fix dis,  priv.,  and  enfranchise.]  To  deprive 
of  privileges  or  rights;  to  disfranchise. 

Dlsenfranchlsement  (dis-en-fran'chiz- 
mentX  fk  The  act  of  disenfranchising;  dis- 
franchisement 

Disengage  (diseng&JO.  v.t  pret  A  pp.  dis- 
engaged: ppr.  disengaging.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
tai^  engage.]  1.  To  separate,  as  a  substance 
from  anvthing  with  which  it  is  in  union;  to 
free;  to  loose:  to  liberate;  as,  to  dise1^fage  a 
metal  from  extraneous  substaucea 

Caloric  and  Ogbt  must  be  eUtmgag^d  during  the 
process.  Laxtftster. 

2.  To  separate  from  that  to  which  one  ad- 
heres or  is  attached;  as,  to  disengage  a  man 
from  a  party.— 8.  To  disentangle;  to  extri- 
cate; to  clear  from  impediments.  diflRculties, 
or  perplexities;  as,  to  disengage  one  from 
broils  or  controversiea. — L  To  detach:  to 
withdraw;  to  wean;  as.  to  disengage  the 
heart  or  affections  from  early  pursuits. — 
6.  To  free  from  anything  that  commands 
the  mind  or  employs  the  attention;  aa,  to 
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Um  mind  from  study:  to  disengage 
•  aeU  trom  biuineM.— 4.  To  r«le«M  or 
libcna*  trom  m  promiaa  or  obligation;  to  set 
tnm  fagr  dissolTtes  an  engagement;  aa,  the 
OMti  who  were  eiuiated  are  now  disengaged; 
the  lad  V  who  had  promifed  to  glre  her  hand 
la  Barnafe  ia  Omngaged,  — S  YH.  To  •eparate, 
ttbenie.  Tree,  looae,  extricate,  clear,  dlaen< 
taagte,  detach,  withdraw,  wean. 
DiMBgaM  (dia-en-giJ'X  vt-  To  withdraw 
ane'f  mII;  to  aet  one's  self  free;  to  withdraw 
I'a  affeciiooi;  to  release  one's  self  from 
smeni  *To  diMengage  from  the 
worid-'     


•  lAcnd*»  gtav«  bow  moo  we  distttgmgt. 

(dia-en-gftjd),  p.  and  a.  1.  8e- 
nxaaed:  detached;  set  6^;  released;  dis* 
Mined;  dlaentangled  -2.  Vacant;  being  at 
Idsiii  1 ;  not  parttcnlarljr  occupied;  not  hav- 
ing the  attantion  confined  to  a  particular 
object  — ^  Eipiessiie  of  freedom  from  care 
er  attention;  easy. 

ETcrrtttt^K  h«  %aj%  must  be  in  a  txet  and  dtten- 
tisacf.  Sp«ctat0r. 


(dla-en-gl^'ed-nea).   n. 

I  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disengaged; 
freedom  from  connection;  disjuncuon.— 
1  Freedom  from  caie  or  attention. 
WMnjlgwnantCdis^n-giJ'mentX  n.  tThe 
art  ur  innceaa  of  disengaging  or  setting  free; 
ssparation;  extrication. 

It  te  mmf  to  rcoder  this  distngngtment  of  cmlotic 
«ad  ltf%l  rrt<lent  to  tlic  senses.  Lavoisier 

1  Hie  state  of  being  disengaged  or  set  free. 

Tike  dttwngm4[«mmt  of  the  spirit  is  to  be  studied 
aadwtaaded.  Mtrntrngu. 

X  Liberation  or  release  from  obligation.— 
4.  Fieedom  from  engrossing  occupation; 
racancy;  leiaure. 

PuB^fmgwf^mS  b  absolntely  necKSSuj  to  enjoy- 
mma.  Bp.  ButUr. 

Wnonottto  (dia-en-n61>l).  v.t  [Pi^flx  (/if, 
prir ,  and  tnmAU.  ]  To  deprhre  of  title  or  of 
that  which  ennobles;  to  render  ignoble;  to 
degrade 

Ab  wnworthy  behavioor  dccrades  and  distHnebUx 
•  au  ta  the  eye  of  the  world.  Gurdian. 

UMuroil.DlMiiroKdia-en-rdl'Xv.t  [pre- 
ti  dw,  prir..  and  enrnL'S  To  erase  fh>m  a 
YxiD  or  Itstk 

ttMttiuitl3rt(<li*-«n'Mn'i-ti).n.  rPreflxdif, 
priT..  «H»  in^  and  aai\\iy.\    Insanity;  folly. 

Wbai  tcdiosity  and  dutntanihi 

L>  here  asMog  jrou?  Awm.  Or  Ft. 

Wmrillll  (dia-ea-sl&vO.  v-^  [Prefix  dit. 
priT..  and  mafaw.]    To  6«e  from  bondage. 

Thcv  c-inacted  such  aa  one  as  sbould  dutnslave 
tWai  6«D  the  Roman  yoke.  S^nth. 

INWBtaagIt  (dia-en-iang'gl).  vX  [Preflx 
du«  prir.  and  tfn(an(K<-]  L  To  unravel;  to 
Rotwiai:  to  loose,  aeparate,  or  disconnect 
trom  boUig  int^woven  or  imited  without 
order,  sa,  to  dimntangU  net-woric;  to  dit- 
*^itmmgU  a  skein  of  vam.  —2.  To  free;  to 
extricate  from  perplexity;  to  disengage  from 
csMDpUeatlons;  to  set  tree;  to  separate;  as, 
tod»»entmnpU  one's  self  from  business,  l^m 
political  affairs,  or  trom  the  cares  and  temp- 
Utkttt  of  Ufe.  '  To  diatntangU  truth  from 
«Tur.'  D  5t««rt— Stk.  To  unravel,  un- 
twist, loosen,  extricate,  disembarraas,  disem- 

,^nil,  clear,  disengage,  separate. 

MtMUmflemwil  (dis-en-tang'gl-ment).  n. 
Vt  of  daentaiwrilng;  freedom  from  oJffl- 
coJty 

$lattt«r(dift-en-t«rO,F.C.  Same  aa  Difintor. 
ttMBtlumn  (dis^n-thnMO.  e  t    (Piefixdw, 

pvtv  ,siul  tntAftUl  ]  To  liberate  from  slavery. 

MadJife.  or  servitude;  to  free  or  rescue  from 


In  atraHs  and  In  distress 

Thoa  didsl  ne  dutntkraU.         Uittcn. 

Kmtluiliiiesit  (dis-enthml'mentV.  n. 
iibcratkjQ  from  bondage  ;emandpation  from 
•latwy 

Mtttttinm0t  (dis-enthrenT.  e.&  [Prefix 
y«>  priv.,  and  #nlArofw.]  To  dethrone;  to 
dspese  from  sovereign  authority. 

_      To  4\mml\t9m  the  Kla^  of  Heaven 
Wc  v^f  Mdittott. 

1^HHk(di>-en-tytl)  e.l  [Prefix  da.  priv.. 
«d  *ntia^\    To  deprive  of  Utle  or  claim. 

ttsiT] 

E»Ty  orrfhify  oCence  does  not  dittntHit  a  son  to 
Ch«  km  «f  hn  Cufaer  SmUA 


__  (dis-en-t6ro').  e-t  [Prefix  dU, 
frty.sadfwleetfll  To  take  out  of  a  tomb; 
^  vitoUr 

IJtS^nfl.  XXaatns^af  (dia-en'triU).  v.t 
■jr*  dtt,  priv.,  and  entrvA)  To  deprive 
4  we  entrails  or  bowels;  to  disembowel ; 


All  the  while  the  disnttrayUd  blood 
Adowne  their  sides  like  little  rivers  stremed. 

Sfnuer. 

DiBeiltranoe(dis-en-transO,e.t  [Prefix  d£f, 
priv..  and  entrance.]  To  awaken  from  a 
trance  or  from  deep  sleep;  to  arouse  from  a 
reverie;  to  free  from  a  delusion. 

Ralpho,  by  this  time  disentran^d^ 

Upon  his  Dum  himself  advanced.     Httdibrms. 

Dtsentwine  (dls-en-twInO.  t.t  [Prefix  di«, 
priv.,  and  entwine.'\  To  free  from  the  state 
of  being  twined  or  twisted;  to  untwine;  to 
untwist     Shelley. 

Diaert  (dis-«rtO.  a.  [L.  disereti«.  eloquent, 
from  dur.  and  $ero,  to  connect]   Eloquent 

[aw«.) 

I>lMgpenilllloe,t  n.  [Prefix  die,  priv..  and 
Fr.  upirance,  hope.]    Despair. 

Send  me  such  penance 
As  Uketh  thee,  but  from  me  dtsesferaunet. 

Cfutuctr, 

DtMipoiue  t  (dis-es-pouzO>  v.t  [Prefix  die, 
priv.,  and  espouee.]  To  separate  after  es- 
pousal or  plighted  faith;  to  divorce. 

Rage 
Of  Tumas  for  Lavinia  dis€*p«UMd.      Mit^n. 

DlMSUbllsll  (dls-es-tab'lishX  ef.  [Prefix 
dw,  priv.,  and  eetahliah.  ]  L  To  remove  from 
establishment;  to  cause  to  cease  to  be  esta- 
blished; specifically,  to  withdraw,  as  a 
church,  from  its  connection  with  the  state. 
2.t  To  unsettle;  to  break  up. 

PliaitaWlBlimftnt  (dis-es-tablish-ment),  n. 
The  act  of  depriving,  or  the  condition  of 
being  deprived,  of  the  position  and  privl- 
legea  of  an  established  body;  n>eciflcallv. 
tiie  act  of  withdrawing  a  churoi  from  its 
connection  with  the  stata 

The  earned  and  active  attention  of  the  Sodetv  is 
directed  to  procure  not  only  the  repeal  of  the  Blas- 
phemy laws, '  as  a  spedal  matter  affecting  its  mem> 
bers.'and  the  disestablishment  and  disenoowment  of 
all  State  Churches,  but  also  the  redistribution  of  real 
and  personal  property,  the  regulation  of  wages,  and 
the  abolitioa  of  the  House  of  Lords^         Sai.  JUv. 

Dlsaiteem  (dis-es-tftm').  n.  [Prefix  di«,  neg.. 
and  etteetn,]  Want  of  esteem;  slight  dislike; 
disregard. 

They  go  on  in  oppositioo  to  general  diststeem. 

Tatler. 

DiMCteemCdis-es-tdm'Xo.t  1.  To  dislike  in 
a  moderate  d^ree;  to  consider  with  disre- 
gard, disapprobation,  dislike,  or  slight  con- 
tiempt;  to  uight 

But  if  this  sacred  gift  you  diststeem.    Denhatn. 

It  To  bring  into  disrepute  or  disfavour;  to 
lower  in  esteem  or  estimation ;  to  detract 
from  the  worth  of. 

What  fables  have  you  vexed,  what  tnith  redeemed. 
Antiquities  searched,  opinions  disesteemedt 

B.  yOMSOM. 

DiMftimatlOllt  (dls-e8'ti-mi"6hon).  n.  Dis- 
esteem;  bad  repute. 

Three  kinds  of  contempt;  diststimat^n,  disap- 
pointment, calunuiy.  Bp.  R^tufids. 

DlaexerdMt  (dis-eks'dr-sIzX  v.  t  [Prefix  die, 
priv..  and  exerciee.  ]  To  deprive  of  exercise; 
to  cease  to  use.  '  By  dieexereiting  our  abili- 
ties.'   MiUoTL 

DlsfiUlcyt  (dis-fan'sil  v.t  [Prefix  die,  neg.. 
and  fancy.  ]  Not  to  fancy;  not  to  be  pleased 
with;  to  disUke. 

Those  are  titles  that  every  man  will  apply  as  he 
Usts  the  one  to  himself  and  his  adherents,  the  other 
to  all  others  that  he  di^fancies.  Hammond. 

Diifkallloiit  (dls-fa'shonX  n.t  rprefix  du, 
I»1v. .  and  faehion.  ]  To  put  out  of  fashion 
or  shape;  to  disfigure.  'It  (gluttony) .  .  . 
di^faehimuik  thelxKly.'    Sir  T.  More. 

IMnkyonr  (di8-f&'v6r),  n.  [Prefix  die^  neg.. 
and /aoour.]  1.  DisUxe;  slight  displeasure; 
discountenance;  unfavourable  regard;  dis- 
esteem;  as.  the  conduct  of  the  mimister  in- 
curred the  di^avour  of  his  sovereign. 

Those  same  misdeeds  have  raised  an  energetic 
sentiment  of  disfavour  against  its  ally.      CUuMone. 

2.  A  state  of  unacceptaUeness;  a  state  in 
which  one  is  not  esteemed  or  favoured,  or 
not  patronized,  promoted,  or  befriended; 
as,  to  be  in  diefatour  at  court— 8.  An  ill  or 
disobliging  act ;  an  unkindness;  as,  no  gen- 
erous man  will  do  a  di^avour  to  the  mean- 
est of  his  species. 

He  m^ht  dispense  favour*  and  dt^awonrt. 

Clarendon. 

—To  gpeak,  ineinuate,  Ac.  in  disfavour  of 
apereoUf  to  speak,  insinuaie.  &c,  to  his  dis- 
advantage, and  with  the  view  of  putting  him 
out  of  favour;  to  speak,  insinuate.  &c ,  un- 
favourably of  him. 

Those  enemies  of  Joseph  instnuaied  to  her  a  thou- 
sand things  in  hu  di^avoHr.  Fielding. 

IMgfkycrar  (dis-fa'v^r).  e.t  To  discounte- 
nance; to  withdraw  or  withhold  from  one 
favour,  friendship,  or  support;  to  check 


or  oppose  by  disapprobation.  '  Coimtenanced 
or  diefawntred  according  as  they  obey.' 
Swift. 

DiB&YOlxraVle  (disf&'vdr-abl),  a.  Unfa- 
vourable.   '  Fortune  ditfawwraJbU. '    iStow. 

BtflfkyouriLbly  (dis-faVdr-a-bliX  adv.  Un- 
favourably.   Mountague. 

Digfltyourer  (dis-fa'vte-to).  a  One  who 
discountenances. 

Disfeature  (dis-fS'tOrX  v  <•  Prot.  &  pp.  die- 
featured;  ppr.  disfeaturing.  [Prefix  die, 
priv. ,  and  feature.  ]  To  deprive  of  features ; 
todisilgure. 

DliflguratiOii  (dia-fi'gQr-i"8honX  n.  [See 
DtsJriQURii.]  1.  The  act  of  diBflguringor 
marring  external  form;  defacement— 2/The 
state  of  being  disflgur^;  disfigurement;  de- 
formity. 

Disflgare  (dls-fi'gfir),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  die- 
figured;  ppr.  diefiauring.  [Prefix du.  priv.. 
and  /{ffure.]  To  change  to  a  worse  form;  to 
mar  the  external  figure  of ;  to  impair  the 
shape  or  form  of;  to  injure  the  beautar, 
symmetry,  or  excellence  of;  to  deface;  to 
deform.  'Duy|^t4rtnj^  not  Ood's  likeness  but 
their  owa'  irilton.— Stn.  To  deface,  de- 
form, mar.  injure. 

Di8flgaret(dis-fi'gar).ti.  Deformity.  Chtm- 
cer. 

Dl8fljnirement(dls-fl'gfir-ment),n.  l.Theact 
of  disflguring  or  state  of  being  disfigured; 
change  of  external  form  to  the  worse. 
'Their foul dur>I(^9vment'  ifilton.— 2. That 
which  disfigures. 

Uncommon  expressions  .  .  .  are  a  di^gurtmont 
rather  than  any  embellishment  of  discourse.  Hume. 

Dlgflgnrer  (dls-fi'gOr-^rX  n.  One  who  dis- 
figures. 

DiifleBlI  (dis-fieshO.  v.t.  [Prefix  dt»,  priv., 
andyte«A.]  To  deprive  of  flesh;  to  render 
less  obese.    Skellon. 

Dllforeet  (dls-fo'rest),  e.t  Same  aa  l>i»af- 
foreet 

Diflfiraiichifle  (dis-fran'chiz),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp. 
di^franchieed;  ppr.  di^ranchteing.  [Prefix 
die,  priv. ,  and  rranohiM.)  To  deprive  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  ox  a  free  citiaen;  to 
deprive  of  chartered  rights  and  immimlties; 
to  deprive  of  any  franchise,  aa  of  the  right 
of  voting  in  elections,  Ac. 

Dlsfrandiieemeiit  (dls-fran'chiz-mentX  n. 
The  act  of  disfranchising,  or  state  of  being 
disfranchised;  deprivation  of  the  privileges 
of  a  free  citizen,  or  of  some  particular  un- 
munity. 

Dlifiiart  (dis-fri'«rX  v.t  [Prefix  die,  priv.. 
and  friar.]  To  depose  from  being  a  friar; 
to  divest  of  the  office  and  privileges  of  a 
friar;  to  unfrock.    Sir  T.  More. 

DilAinilBh  (dls-fftr'niah).  v.t.  [Prefix  die, 
priv..  and  ^mith.]  To  deprive  of  furni- 
ture; to  strip  of  apparatus,  habiliments,  or 
equipage;  to  divest 

1  am  a  thing  obscure,  di^umisfCd  of 

All  merit.  Massinger. 

DlBgaget  (dlsMfiJ').  V.t.  [Prefix  die,  priv., 
and  gage.\  To  free,  relieve,  or  release 
from  pledge  or  pawn;  to  redeem. 

He  taketh  those  who  had  liever  lay  to  gage  and 
pawn  their  goods,  and  remain  under  the  burden  of 
usury,  than  to  sell  up  all  and  disgag*  themselves  at 
once.  Holland. 

Dlsgallailtt  (dis-gaiaant).  v.t.  [Prefix  diU, 
priv.,  and  ^auant.]  To  strip  or  divest  of 
gallantly  or  courage. 

Sir,  let  not  this  discountenance  or  disgaliant  ]rou 
a  whit;  you  must  not  sink  under  the  first  disaster. 

B.  Jonson. 

Dlflgarland  1  (dis-gilrland).  v.  t  [Prefix  die, 
priv. .  and  garland.]  To  divest  of  a  garland. 

Forsake  thy  pipe,  a  sceptre  take  to  thee. 
Thy  locks  disgarland.  Drummond. 

Dlagamllll  (dls-gilr'nish),  v.t.    [Prefix  die, 

griv..  and  gamitk.]  1.  To  divest  of  gami- 
ire  or  omamenta.  'Not  diegamiel^d  nor 
unprovided  of  the  same.'  Bp.  Hall.— 2.  To 
deprive  of  a  garrison,  guns,  and  military 
apparatus;  to  d^amish. 

DlBgarrlBon  (dis-ga'ri-son),  v.  t  [Prefix  die. 
pnv. .  and  garrieon,  ]  To  deprive  of  a  garri- 
son. 

Dlagayel  (dis-ga'vel).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  die- 
gaveUed;  ppr.  diegavelling.  [See  Oavsl- 
KIND.  1  In  lauf,  to  take  awav  the  tenure  of 
gavel-kind  from:  said  of  lands. 

Dilgettt  (dis-jesf),  e.e.    To  digest    Baeon. 

Dilgeftiont  (dis-jest'yonX  n.  Digestion. 
Bacon. 

DLu^orlfir  (dis-gld'rifl).  v.t  [Prefix  dU, 
privT.  ana  glorify.]  To  deprive  of  glory;  to 
treat  with  indignity.    [Very  rare.] 

So  Dagon  shall  be  magnified,  and  God. 
Besides  whom  is  no  God,  conipai'd  with  idols. 
Shall  be  disglor\fied,  blasphcm'd.  and  had  in  scorn. 

MiUmu 
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Diafljlory  t  (dia-gld'ri),  n.  [Prefix  dia,  priv., 
ima  glory.]  Deprivation  of  glory;  dis- 
honour. "To  thedisglory  of  Gtod'a  name.' 
Northbrooke. 

I>i8SOrge(di8-gorjO.V-<-  pret  &pp.  disgorged; 
ppr.  dtagorging.  LO.Fr.  deagorger,  to  vomit; 
Fr.  d^oiyer,  to  clear— L.  dia,  trom.uid gorge, 
the  throat.  See  Oobgb.  ]  1.  To  eject  or 
discharge  from,  or  as  from,  the  stomach, 
throat,  or  month;  to  vomit;  to  discharge: 
to  give  np.  'To  see  his  heaving  breast 
dugorge  the  briny  draught.'    Drydeiu 

The  deep^rawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 
Their  warlike  fraughtage.  Skak. 

2.  To  throw  out  with  violence;  to  discharge 
violently;  as,  volcanoes  disgorge  streams  of 
burning  lava,  ashes,  and  stones. 

Four  infernal  rivers,  that  disgorge 
Into  the  burning  lake  their  baleful  streanis. 

MittoH^ 

8.  To  yield,  as  what  has  been  taken  wrong- 
fully; to  give  up;  to  surrender;  as, to  disgorge 
his  ill-gotten  gains. 

DiBSOrgement  (dis-goij'mentX  n.  The  act 
of  diworging.  'Loathsome  diMorgements 
of  their  wicked  blasphemies.'    Bp.  HaU. 

DiBgOSpelt  (dls-gos'pel),  v.  i  [Prefix  dif  ,priv. , 
and  gospel.]  To  be  inconsistent  with  the 
precepts  or  doctrines  of  the  sospel;  to  per- 
vert or  abuse  the  eospeL    Milton. 

BlBeraoe  (dis-grasO,  n,  [Prefix  dw,  priv., 
ana  grtue.  ]  1.  A  state  of  being  out  of  favour; 
disfavour;  disesteem;  as,  the  minister  re- 
tired from  court  in  disgrttce.—^  State  of 
ignominy;  dishonour;  shame. 

These  old  pheasant  lords. 
Who  had  mildew'd  in  their  thounands.  doing  nothing 
Since  Egbert— why,  the  greater  their  disgrace  I 

Tennyson. 

8.  Cause  of  shame;  as,  every  vice  is  a  dis- 
grace to  a  rational  being. 

And  is  it  not  a  foul  disgrace 

To  lose  the  boltsprlt  of  thjr  facet       Baynard. 

4.t  Want  of  grace  of  person;  physical  de- 
formity:— 

Their  faces 
Most  foule  and  filthie  were,  their  garments  yet. 
Being  all  rag'd  and  tatter'd.  their  disgraces 
Did  much  the  more  augment.  Sfenser. 

5.t  Act  of  unkindness. 

The  Interchange  continually  of  fovours  and  dis- 
graces. Bacon. 

Stn.  Disfavour,  disesteem,  opprobrium,  re- 
proach, discredit,  disparagement,  ignominy, 
dishonour,  shame,  infamy. 
Disgrace  (dis-gria'X  v.  t  pret.  &  pp.  disgraced; 
ppr.  disgmeing.  1.  To  put  out  of  favour; 
to  dismiss  with  dishonour.  '  Flatterers  of 
the  di^raoed  minister.'  Macaulay.—i.  To 
treat  ignominiously;  to  do  disfavour  to;  to 
bring  shame  or  reproach  on;  to  sink  in 
esteem  or  estimation;  to  dishonour. 

Shall  heap  with  honours  him  they  now  disgrate. 

Pope. 
His  ignorance  disgraced  him.        yohnson. 

8.  t  To  revile;  to  upbraid;  to  heap  reproaches 

upon. 

The  goddess  wroth  'gan  foully  her  disgrace. 

Spenser. 

Stn.  To  degrade,  humiliate,  humble,  dis- 
parage, defame,  dishonour. 
DiagnuseftQ  (dis-gras'fulX  a.   Shameful;  re- 
proachful; dishonourable;  procuring  shame; 
sinking  reputation. 

To  retire  behind  their  chariots  was  as  little  diS' 
grac^/M  then,  as  it  is  now  to  al^ht  from  one's  horse 
Id  a  battle.  Po/e. 

DlBgraoeftUly  (dis-gr&s'falli).  adv.  In  a 
diigraceful  manner;  with  disgrace;  as,  the 
troops  fled  disgraceifuUy. 

The  senate  have  cast  ypu  forth  disgracefully. 

B.  yonson. 

Stm.  Shamefully,  ignominiously,  diuionour- 
ably,  basely,  vilely. 

Dllgraoeltllnesfl  (dis-gris'ful-nesX  n.  Ig- 
nominy; shamefulness. 

Dlflfsaoer  (dis-gr&s'drX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  disgraces,  or  exposes  to  disgrace;  one 
who  or  that  which  brings  into  disgrace, 
shame,  or  contempt 

DlagraoiOIIBt  (dis-grfi'shua),  a.  [Prefix  dis, 
neg.,and(^ra|noii«.]  Ungracious;  unpleasing. 
'  If  I  be  so  duvracioiit  in  your  sight.'  SKak. 

Dilgradyet  (dis-grfts'ivX  a.  Tending  to 
disgrace.  '  Every  disgraeive  word  which  he 
hears  is  spoken  of  him. '    Feltham. 

Dlagrmdation  (dls-gn-di'shonX  n.  In  Scots 
law,  degradation ;  deposition ;  specifically, 
the  stripping  of  a  person  of  a  dignity  or  de- 
gree of  honour,  and  taking  away  the  title, 
badge,  and  privileges  thereof. 

Dllgnutot  (dis-gradT,  vX  To  degrade. 
Foace. 

Dllgr6gatet(dis'gr«H(itX«.e.  lL.disgrego. 
disgregatutn,  to  separate— ifu,  asunder,  and 


grex,  gregis,  a  flock.]  To  separate;  to  dis- 
perse. 

Disguise  (dis-gizO,  v.t  pret  &  pp.  di^uised; 
ppr.  disguising.  [O.Fr.  desguiser,  to  coun- 
terfeit or  put  a  false  coat  or  gloss  on;  Fr. 
d^iser— prefix  dis,  and  guise,  way,  fancy, 
manner.  See  Ouibb.1  1.  To  conceal  the 
guise  or  appearance  of  by  an  unusual  habit 
or  mask. 

Bunyan  was  forced  to  disguise  himself  as  a  wag. 
goner.  Maeantay. 

2.  To  hide  by  a  counterfeit  apmsarance;  to 
cloak  by  a  f adse  show,  by  false  language,  or 
an  artificial  manner;  as,  to  disguise  anger, 
sentiments,  or  intentions. 

They  agree  in  another  respect,  as  well  as  in  style. 
All  are  eiuer  ruins,  or  fragments  disguised  by  resto> 
ration.  Ruskin. 

Z.  To  disfigure;  to  alter  the  form  of. 

They  saw  the  faces,  which  too  well  they  knew. 
Though  then  disguised  in  death.  Dryden. 

4.  To  change  in  manners  or  behaviour  by 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquor;  to  intoxicate. 

I  have  Just  left  the  right  worshipful,  and  his  myr- 
midons, about  a  sneaker  of  five  ^dlons;  the  whole 
magistracy  was  pretty  well  disguised  before  I  gave 
them  the  slip.  Spectator. 

•  It  is  most  absurdly  said  of  any  man  that  he  is  dis- 
guised in  liquor;  for.  on  the  contrary,  most  men  are 
disguised  by  sobriety.  .  .  .  and  it  is  when  they  are 
drinking  that  men  display  themselves  in  their  com* 
plezion  of  character.  De  Quinc^. 

—  Conceal,  Hide,  Disguise,  Secrete.  See 
under  Conobal. 

Disguise  (dis-fl^,  n.  1.  A  counterfeit  habit; 
a  £ess  intended  to  conceal  the  person  who 
wears  it;  as,  by  the  laws  of  England  persons 
doing  unlawf  lU  acts  in  disguise  are  subjected 
to  heavv  penalties,  and  in  some  cases  de- 
clared felons.— 2.  A  false  appearance;  a 
counterfeit  show;  artificial  or  assumed  lan- 
guage or  appearance  intended  to  deceive; 
as,  a  treacherous  design  is  often  concealed 
under  the  disguise  of  great  candour. 
Praise  undeserved  is  scandal  in  disguise.    Pope. 

3.  Change  of  manners  and  behaviour  by 
drink;  intoxication.    [Colloq.] 

You  see  we've  burnt  our  cheeks;  and  mine  own 

tongue 
Splits  what  it  speaks :  the  wild  disguise  hath  almost 
Antickt  us.  Spenser. 

4.t  A  masque;  an  interlude.  '(He)  that 
made  disguises  for  the  king's  sons.'  B.  Jon- 
son. 

0.  what  a  mask  was  there,  what  a  disguise  I  Mil/on. 

DiSgUlsedly  (dls-giz'ed-U),  adv.  With  dis- 
guise. 

Dlsgnlsedness  (dis-giz'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  disguised.    Bp.  Hall.    [Bare.] 

Disgiilseineiitt  (dis-giz'ment),  n.  Act  of 
disguising;  dress  of  concealment;  false  ap- 
pearance.   Spenser. 

DlSglliser  (dis-clz'dr),  n.  l.  One  who  con- 
ceals another  by  a  disguise;  a  disflgurer. 
'Death's  a  great  (2u!(n<uer.'  <SAaAr.— 2.  One 
who  assumes  a  disguise.  '  You  are  a  very 
dexterous  distmiser.'    Sufift 

DiSffQislng  (dis-glz'ingX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
givuig  a  false  appearance.— 2.  Theatrical 
mummery  or  maudng. 

At  such  a  time 
As  Christmas,  when  disguising  is  o'  foot.  B.  yonson. 

Disgust  (dis-gustO,  n.  [O.Fr.  desgoust;  Fr. 
dtSqrotJf,  fromL  dis,  priv.,  and gustus,  taste.] 

1.  Disrelish;  distaste;  aversion  to  the  taste 
of  food  or  drink;  an  unpleasant  sensation  ex- 
cited in  the  organs  of  taste  by  something 
disagreeable,  and  when  extreme  producing 
loathing  or  nausea. —2.  Repugnance  to  any- 
thing offensive  or  loathsome;  unpleasant 
sensation  in  the  mind  excited  by  something 
offensive  in  the  manners,  conduct,  language, 
or  opinions  of  others;  dislike  or  aversion 
arising  from  satiety,  disappointment,  and 
the  like. 

In  a  vulgar  hack-writer  such  oddities  would  have 
excited  only  disgust.  Macau/ay. 

Syn.  Aversion,  distaste,  disrelish,  loathing, 
repugnance,  dislika 

Disgust  (dis-gustO,  v.t  1.  To  excite  aver- 
sion in  the  stomach  of;  to  offend  the  taste  of. 

2.  To  displease:  to  offend  the  mind  or  moral 
taste  of:  with  at  or  with,  formerly  with /rom; 
as,  to  be  disgusted  at  foppery  or  vfith  vulgar 
manners. 

What  disgusts  me  /rom  having  anything  to  do 
with  this  race  of  answer-Jobbers  is.  that  they  nave  no 
sort  of  conKience.  Swift. 

8.t  To  taste  with  dislike;  to  feel  a  distaste 
for;  to  have  an  aversion  to;  to  disrelish. 

By  our  own  fickleness,  and  inconstancy,  disgust- 
ing the  deliverance  now  it  is  come,  which  we  so 
earnestly  desired  before  it  came.     Ahp.  TiliotsoM. 

Dlsgustftll  (dis-gust'fulX  a.  Offensive  to  the 


taste;  nauseous;  exciting  aversion  in  the 
natural  or  moral  taste. 

The  crooked,  curving  lip  br  instinct  taught. 
In  imitation  of  disgus{/ut  toings.        y.  SatUie. 

DisgnstftllneBS  (dis-gusf fgl-nesX  n.    State 
of  being  disgustfuL 

Disgustingly  (dis-gust'ing-liX  a<fo.  In  a 
manner  such  as  to  nve  disgust 

Dish  (dish),  n.  [A.  Sax.  disc,  a  plate,  table, 
dish;  like  D.  disdh  O.  HsOt,  a  table. 
from  L.  discus.  Or.  aiskoSt  a  quoit  or  flat 
circle  of  stone,  wood,  or  metal,  hence,  a 
trencher,  a  dish.  See  Disk,  Disc]  1.  A 
broad  open  vessel  made  of  various  materi- 
als, used  for  serving  up  meat  uid  various 
kinds  of  food  at  the  table.  It  is  sometime* 
used  for  a  deep  hollow  vessel  for  liquora- 
2.  The  meat  or  provisions  served  in  a  dish: 
hence,  any  particular  kind  of  food ;  as,  a 
diah  of  veal  or  venison;  a  cold  dish;  a 
warm  dish;  a  delicious  disK—S.  In  mining, 
a  trough  in  which  ore  is  measured,  about 
2d  inches  lonff,  4  deep,  and  6  wide.— 
4.  In  agri.  a  hoUow  place  in  a  field  in  which 
water  lies.— 6.  The  state  of  being  concave 
or  like  a  dish;  concavity;  as,  the  dtcfc  of  a 
wheel 

Dish  (dish),  e.C  To  be  concave  or  hare 
a  form  resembling  that  of  a  dish:  said  of 
wheels;  as,  this  wheel  dishes  very  much. 
(See  Dish,  v.t) 

Dish  (dishX  v.t  1.  To  put  in  a  dish;  as,  the 
meat  is  all  dished  and  ready  for  the  table. 

For  conspiracy 
I  know  not  how  it  tastes;  though  it  be  disM'd 
For  me  to  try.  SMaJt. 

2.  In  mecK  to  make  concave.  A  carriaire 
wheel  is  said  to  be  dished  when  the  q>okes 
are  inclined  to  the  nave,  so  that  the  wheel 
is  concave  on  one  side,  or  of  the  fonn  of  a 
dish,  while  the  other  side,  which  is  placed 
next  the  carriage,  is  convex.— To  diM  out, 
to  form  coves  by  wooden  riba— 3.  To  firos- 
trate  or  disappoint;  to  render  useless;  to 
damage;  to  nun;  to  cheat  'To  disk  the 
Whigs.'    Lord  Derby.    [Slang.] 

Where's  Brummelir    Disked.  Byron. 

Dishabilitate  (dIs-habU'i-t&tX  v.t  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  haJbiliicAe.]  To  disqualify;  to 
disentitle. 

DishahilitaUon  (dis-ha-birit-&''shonX  n. 
Disqualification:  a  term  used  by  old  Scota 
law  authorities  to  signify  the  corruption  of 
blood  consequent  upon  a  convicuon  for 
treason. 

Dishabille  (dis'a-bilX  n.  An  undreas;  des- 
habille (which  seeX 

We  have  a  kind  of  sketch  of  dress.  If  I  may  so  call 
it.  among  us.  called  a  dishabtile:  everything  is 
thrown  on  with  a  loose  and  careless  air.    Gumrtuan. 

Dishahltt(dis.hab'itXv.t  [Prefix tfu. priv.. 
and  habit  for  i^ihabU.]  'To  drive  m>m  a 
habitation;  to  dislodge. 

Those  stones  .  .  .  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  diskabited.  SJtmM. 

Dishahle,t  v.t   [L  dis,  priv.,  and  haUe,  an 

old  form  of  K  o^.]  1.  To  disable— 2.  To 

disparage. 

She  oft  him  blamed  .  .  .  and  him  dishabted. 

Spenser. 

DishazmoiiiOU8(dis-h&r-m6'ni-usXa.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  neg. ,  and  hamwiiious.  ]  Incongruous; 
inharmomoua 

Disharmony  ( dls-hiir'md-niX  n.  [Prefix  dia, 
neg.,  axkdnarmony.]  Want  of  harmony; 
discord;  incongruity. 

A  disharmony  in  the  diflferent  impulses  that  con- 
stitute it  (our  nature).  Coleridge, 

Dishaunt  (dis-hdntQ^  v.  t    [Prefix  dia,  priv. . 

and  haunt.]    To  cease  to  haunt;  to  qtut;  to 

leave. 
Dish-catch  (dish'kachX  »•     A  rack  fi^r 

Dish-Kfloth,  Dlsh-KflOUt  (dishUoth,  dlsh'- 
klout).  n.  A  cloth  used  for  washing  and 
wiping  dishes. 

Dlsiiearten(dis-hftrfnXv.t  [Prefix dif. priv., 
and  hearten]  To  discourage;  to  deprive  of 
courage;  to  depress  the  spirits  of;  to  deject; 
to  impress  with  fear;  as,  it  is  weakness  to 
be  diaheartened  by  small  obstaclea  -  Stn. 
To  dispirit,  discourage,  depress,  deject^  de- 
ter, terrify. 

Dishelrt  (dis-&rO^  v.t  [Prefix  dis,  priv.. 
and  heir,  to  inherit]  To  debar  from  in- 
heriting. 

Dlshelm  (dis-helmO»  et  [Prefix  dia,  priv., 
and  helin,  helmet]    To  divest  of  a  helmet 

When  she  saw  me  Iving  stark, 
Diskeim'd  and  mute,  and  motioolesuy  pale. 

remnysoit. 

Disherison  t  (dis-he^-sonX  n.     [See  Du* 


F&te,  fir.  fat  f»U;  .     mi,  met.  h«r;       pine,  pin;      n6te.  not,  mOve;       tube,  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;     f.  So.  tey. 
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)  Th«  set  of  dJainheiiting  or  cutting 
tM  tKvfm  Inheritance. 

Mj«r  '  <■>*  I*"*  ^  horn  to  •  f»\t  estate,  and  is 
(ifw^  u/  It.  wh«fher  by  the  Just  dUhtriton  of  his 
*w  ci%c  l>y  th«  power  nr  cttcumrention  of  an 
or  by  hit  own  nuBrovcniment  and  un* 

Bp.  HmlL 

(dU^e^ty;  V.  t    [Fr.  dUhMUr,  to 

4talnh«irtt— iirj  for  di'i.  priv..  and  heriUr,  to 

iahcfa   Be«l9BiiUT,HEnt.]  To  disinherit; 

lo  e«t  off  from  the  poausslon  or  enjoyment 

at  an  Inheritance.    5(mM«y. 
DlilMrttanoe  (dia-he'rit-amX  n.    The  act 

of  dl«h«iftin(  or  itate  of  heing  disinherited. 

Bmu.JkFi. 
IMalMrtlor  (dis-heYit-«rX  n.    One  who  puts 

aacKbtr  oat  of  hla  Inheritance. 

(dJthe'velX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  dtjiA«- 


hair,  from  L  eapiUus,  the  hair  of  the  head.) 
To  epmd  the  locke  or  tretses  of  looeelj  and 
— «l%i  ntly :  to  uifler  to  hang  negligently 
•ad  nncombed :  aaid  of  the  hair,  and  need 
ditolly  in  the  paMire  participle. 

Mowntof  nutroot  with  dittuvtUid  hair.    Dryden. 


(diiht^velX  v.i    To  bespread  or 
to  hang  in  dlsonier. 

Their  htlt.  cttriinc.  duhnrelt  about  their  ihooldcrs. 

Sir  T.  HtvUH. 

,^  pp.   (Fr.]    Dishevelled.   Chau- 


milftll  (dish'folX  n.  As  much  as  a  dish 
will  hold. 

UAIlonegt  (dis-on'est),  a.  [Prefix  dit,  prir., 
•ad  homutt  L  hontthu,  honourable.] 
1  Void  of  honesty;  destitute  of  probity,  in- 
tegrity, or  good  faith;  faithless;  fraudu- 
Isot;  knsTisn;  hsTing  or  exercising  a  dispo- 
•Kkm  to  deceive,  cheat,  and  defraud:  applied 
lo  penons;  as,  a  dishonest  man.— 2.  Pro- 
ceeding from  fraud  or  marked  by  it;  fraudu- 
Isot;  knavish;  aa,  a  diskomMt  transaction.— 
1.  Pijinied;  dishonoured:  from  the  sense 
of  the  Latin  koneatu*. 

Duk^mti*  with  lopped  arms  the  yooth  appears. 

/>ryden. 

A.  ENegracefnl;  ignominious:  a  Latinism. 

Imtorieos  trianph«.  aad  duk*ftut  scars.    Ptf«. 

&  Cnohaste;  lewd. 

I  Imp*  tt  W  ae  dtsh^nttt  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a 
■  I1IH  of  the  world  (that  b  to  be  laarried).    Shah. 

Sts.  rnfaithful,  faithless,  fraudulent,  knav- 
lA,  perfidious. 

IMthOBMit  (dis^n'estX  v.t    To  disgrace; 
to  dishonour. 
I  wiO  ao  loQifer  duk^ntst  my  house.    Chmpman. 

OUIiOlliSUjr  (dis-on'est'U).  adtt.  L  In  a  dis- 
honest manner;  without  gviod  faith,  pro- 
Uty,  or  integri^:  with  fraudulent  views; 
kaavlshly.  — S.  Lewdly;  unchastely. 

She  that  liveth  duhsmtstty  is  her  Cather's  heaviness. 

Ecclus  xxiL  4- 

&  Dishonourably;  ignominiously.  *hii- 
hmyuO^  tlain.'  Sir  T.  BiyoL 
Ptlhonggty  (dis-on'est-iX  n.  t  Want  of 
profatty  or  integrity  In  principle:  faithless- 
ness; a  disposition  to  cneat  or  defraud,  or 
to  deceive  and  betray:  applied  to  persons.— 
1  Violation  of  trust  or  of  Justice;  fraud; 
treachery;  any  deviation  from  probity  or 
Integrity:  applied  to  acts.— a.  Unchastity; 
incontinence:  lewdness. 

Heaven  be  ny  wttaesa  .  .  .  if  you  suspect  me  of 
asy  du**f$esfy.  SMaJt. 

L  Deceit;  wickedness;  shame.    2  Cor.  iv.  2. 
IWhonoi'^'y  (dls-on'^ra-ri),  a.    Bringing 
dishonour  on;  tending  to  disgrace;  lessen- 
repQtation. 

(dlsKm'^rX  n.    (Prefix  dia,  prir., 
]    Want  of  honour;  reproach; 
dl^Kniee;  shame;  anything  dishonourable. 
Uwaaaot 


for  us  to  see  tlie  {dag's  ditA*M*mr. 
Efra  iv.  14. 

(dis-on'«rX  v.t  L  To  dieerace; 
to  bvtag  reproach  or  shame  on;  to  stam  the 
character  of;  to  lessen  in  reputation;  as.  the 
Impualty  of  the  crimes  of  great  men  di»- 
hamemn  the  administration  of  the  laws. 

NothMf     .  .  that  may  dtth*n0ur 

U0  law  o*  «Ciia  my  row  of  Naxarite.     Hi^n. 

1  Tto  treat  with  Indignity. 

)a«ir«.  tweet  peince.  araintt  that  woman  there. 
That  hath  abwwd  and  duh*n0Hrtd  me.     Skak. 

1  To  violate  the  chastity  of;  to  debauch.— 
4  Tb  refnse  or  decline  to  accept  or  pay;  as, 
to  rffriUwffiir  a  bill  of  exchange.— 5.  To  de- 
pcfrt  oC  or  as  of .  ornament  'His  scalp 
.  .  didkimouf'd  quite  of  hair.'  Dryden. 
9tv  To  dhmce.  shame,  degrade,  violate, 
' .  pollute. 

~  I  (dis-on'te-a-blX  a.  1  Shame- 


ful; reproachful;  base;  vile;  bringing  shame 
on;  staining  the  character  ana  lessening 
reputation:  as,  every  act  of  meanness  and 
every  vice  is  dighonourahle.-~2.  Destitute  of 
honour;  unhonoured;  as,  a  dinAommroMe 
man. 

We  petty  men  .  .  .  find  ounetves  duh*n«ur€thU 
graves.  ShoA, 

S.  In  a  state  of  neglect  or  disesteem. 

He  that  b  honoured  in  poverty,  how  much  more  in 
riches,  and  he  that  b  diMtumourabU  in  riches,  how 
I     much  more  in  poverty.  Ecclus  a.  31. 

,  DiBlumoixrableness  (dis-on'6r-a-bl-nesX  n. 
I    Quality  of  being  dishonourable. 
I  Dislionombly  (dis-on'«r-abliX  adv.    Re- 
proachfully; in  a  dishonourable  manner. 
DUhoncmrer  (dis-on'^r-ArX  n.     One  who 
dishonours  or  disgraces;  one  who  treats 
another  with  indisnity. 
Dlsliom  (dis-homO,  v.t     p*reflx  dU,  priv., 
and  Aom. )    To  deprive  of  horns.    Shak. 
Diihone  (dis-hors'X  v.  i.    To  dismount  from 
horseback. 

Thrice 
They  cLuh'd  together,  and  thrice  they  bralce  their 

spears. 
Then  each,  dishorstd  and  drawing,  lash'd  at  each. 

T€Hnys9n. 

DiBlltimour  (dis-a'm«r).  n.  (Prefix  du,  priv. , 
and  Atimour.]  Peevishness;  ill  humour. 
SpwialoT. 

Dlihaiiumrt  (dis-fi'mdrX  v.t  To  put  out 
of  humour.    B.  Jonmm. 

Dlsli-waslier  (dish'wosh-^rX  n.  L  One  who 
washes  dishes.— 2.  A  provincial  name  of  the 
pied  wagtail 

Ihili-water  (dish'w«.t6rX  n.  Water  in 
which  dishes  aro  washed. 

Dl>ilhl8lOXliie(dis-U-ia'zhon-lzXv.t  Prefix 
dt«,  priv..  and  Mtmon.]  To  free  from  illu- 
sion; to  aisenchant 

Dlsimpazk  (dls-lm-pltrlO.  v.t  (Prefix  di$, 
priv..  and  vmpark.]  To  free  from  the 
barriers  of  a  P&rk;  to  free  from  restraints 
or  seclusion.  fRare.] 

Dilllllproye  (dis-im-prOvO,  v.t  (Prefix  dit, 
priv.,  and  improve.]    To  render  worse. 

Those  unprofitable  and  hurtful  branches  which 
load  the  tree  and  disimfrev*  the  fruit.  Jer.  Tayi^f- 

DlllmprOTe  (dis-im-pr<>v'X  v.l  To  grow 
worse. 

DlBlmprovement  (dis-im-prttv'mentX  n. 
Reduction  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state: 
the  contrary  to  improvement  or  melioration. 
'An  utter  n^lect  and  dieimprovement  of 
the  earth.'    li orris.    (Rare.] 

I>lilncaroerate(dis.in-kiir's6-r&tXv.t  [Pre- 
fix die,  priv.,  and  «ncarofraf«.]  To  liberate 
from  prison;  to  set  free  from  confinement 
[Rare.J 

DUlnoiilUlUoil(dis-in'klin-&''8hon).  n.  (Pre- 
fix die.  neg.,  ana  inelinaticm.l  Want  of  in- 
clination; want  of  propensity,  desire,  or 
affection;  slight  dislike;  aversion;  expressing 
less  than  hate. 

Disappointment  gave  him  a  disiHclinntion  to  the 
fair  sex.  Arbuthnot. 

Stn.  Unwillingness,  dislike,  aversion,  repug- 
nance. 

Dislndllie  (dis-in-kUn').  v.t  (Prefix  die, 
priv.,  and  mdine.\  To  excite  dislike  or 
slight  aversion;  to  make  disaffected  or  un- 
wiuing;  to  alienate  from;  as,  his  timidity 
dieincHned  him  from  su<±  an  arduous  en- 
terprise. 

The  tendency  of  such  maxims  Is  to  ditincitiu  the 
government  to  any  violent  ciiange  in  its  policy. 

BroH^kam. 

Dlgln6l086  (dis-in-kldi^  v.t  (Prefix  dif. 
neg..  and  indoeeA  To  free  from  inclosure; 
to  throw  open  what  has  been  inclosed;  to 
dispark. 

Dlimoorporatet  (dis-inkor'po-r&tX a.  Dis- 
united from  a  body  or  society. 

Diilnoorporate(dis-in-kor'po-r&tXv.t  (Pre- 
fix dit.  priv.,  and  inoorporaU.]  1.  To 
deprive  of  corporate  powers;  to  disunite, 
as  that  which  is  a  corporate  body  or  an 
established  society.— 2.  To  detach  or  sepa- 
rate from  a  corporation  or  society. 

DIslllOOrporatlon  (dis-inkor'po-r&"shonX 
n.  Deprivation  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  corporation;  detachment  or  seiMumtion 
from  a  corporation  or  society. 

DlflllfiBOt  (dis-in-f ektO,  v.  t  (Prefix  die,  neg. , 
and  ir\feeL\  To  cleanse  from  infection;  to 
purify  from  contagious  matter. 

IngillilBCtant (dis-Infekt'antX  n.  An  agent 
for  destroying  the  poorer  or  means  of  pro- 
pagating diseases  which  spread  by  infection 
or  oontsgion;  anything  that  purifies  the  air 
from  noxious  matters  or  removes  odours  or 
hurtful  organic  substances  from  the  ground, 
water.  Ac  The  more  common  disinfectants 
are  chlorine,  bromine,  sulphurous  acid,  nit- 


rous acid,  chloride  of  lime,  carbolic  acid,  Ac. 
As  disinfectants,  ammonia,  camphor,  musk, 
and  volatile  oils  are  of  doubtful  efficacy; 

'  they,  for  the  most  part,  merely  disguise 
odours  by  substituting  a  more  pleasant  and 
powerful  smell  for  an  unpleasant  one. 

IHslnfeetlon  (dis-in-fek'shonX  n.  Purifica- 
tion from  infecting  matter. 

Didngennlty  (dis-in'Jenai-tiX  n.  (Prefix 
die, neg. , amaif^enui^. ]  Disingenuousness ; 
unfairness ;  want  of  candour. 

A  habit  of  iU  nature  and  dinngtHHity  necessary  to 
their  affairs.  CtaretidoM. 

Didngenuoui  (dis-in-Jen'fi-us),  a.  (Prefix 
die,  n^.,  and  ingenuoue.\  1.  Not  ingenu- 
ous; not  open,  frank,  and  candid;  meanly 
artful;  illiberal:  applied  to  persons. 

Persons  entirely  disiH^enu^tu  who  do  not  believe 
the  opinions  they  defend.  Nttmt. 

2.  Not  open  or  high-toned;  unbecoming  true 
honour  and  dignity;  as,  dieingenuoue  con- 
duct; dieingemtoue  schemes.— Stn.  Unfair, 
uncandid,  insincere,  hollow,  crafty,  sly,  cun- 
ning. 

I>islllgenU0llBl7(dis-in-Jen'&-us-li),adv.  In 
a  disingenuous  manner;  unfairly;  not  openly 
and  candidly;  with  secret  management 

DlBliigenuonBiiMW  (dis-in-Jen'fi-us-nesX  n. 
The  state  or  qualitv  of  being  disingenuous; 
unfairness;  want  of  candour;  low  craft;  as, 
the  dieingenuouaneee  of  a  man  or  of  his 
mind  or  conduct 

The  disiMgenuttuness  of  embracing  a  profession 
to  wlUch  their  own  hearts  have  an  inward  reluctance. 

Dr.  H.  Mort. 

DlBinll&llltedt  (dis-in-hab'it-edX  p.  end  a. 
(Prefix  die,  priv. ,  and  inhabited.  ]  Deprived 
of  inhabitants. 


Exceeding  rough  mountains 
idv 


.  utterly  disitt' 
Hacktuyt 


habited  andvoid  of  people, 

DlslnherlBOn  (dis-in-he'ri-sonX  n.  (Prefix 
die,  priv. ,  and  inherit  ]  1.  The  act  of  cutting 
off  from  hereditary  succession:  the  act  of 
disinheriting.— 2.  The  state  of  being  disin- 
herited. 

IMsillliexlt  (dis-in-he'ritX  v.  t  (Prefix  die, 
priv. ,  and  inA«rit  ]  To  cut  off  from  heredi- 
tary right;  to  deprive  of  an  inheritance;  to 
prevent,  as  an  heir,  from  coming  into  pos- 
session of  any  property  or  right  which  by 
law  or  custom  would  devolve  on  him  in  the 
course  of  descent;  as,  a  father  sometimes 
dieinherite  his  children  by  will;  in  England, 
the  crown  is  descendible  to  the  eldest  son, 
who  cannot  be  dieinherited  by  the  will  of 
the  parent 

IMsinliexltailoe  (dis-in-he'rit-ansX  n.  1.  Act 
of  disinheriting.— 2.  State  of  being  disin- 
herited. 

nirifihwniA  fdis-in-hftm'),  v.t  (Prefix  die, 
priv.,  and  tnAumtf.]    To  disinter.    (Rare.] 

InBtntagrsble  (di8-in't«-gra-blX  a.  [See  Dis- 
niTBGRATB.]  That  may  be  separated  into 
particles;  capable  of  disintegration. 

Argillo-calcite  b  readily  disintegrmbU  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere.  Kirwan. 

Dlilntegrste  (dis-in'td-gr&tX  v.t  (L  din, 
priv.,  and  integro,  integratum,  to  renew,  to 
make  sound  or  whole,  from  integer,  entire, 
whole.]  To  separate  the  component  par- 
ticles of;  to  reduce  to  powder  or  to  frag- 
ments; as,  rocks  are  dietntegrated  by  frost, 
rain,  and  other  atmospheric  infiuences. 

DUlnt«grsUoll(dis-in't«-gr&''ehonXn.  The 
act  of  separating  the  component  partlcleH 
of  a  substance,  as  distinguished  nt>m  de- 
composition or  the  separation  of  its  ele- 
ments. Specifloallv,  in  geol.  the  wearinf; 
down  of  rocks,  chiefiy  resulting  from  the 
slow  action  of  frosts,  rains,  and  other  atm(»- 
spheric  infiuences.    *» 

DlBillter  (dis-in-t6r^,  v.t  pret  A  pp.  dinn- 
terred;  ppr.  dieinterring.  (Prefix  die,  priv. . 
and  inter.  ]  1.  To  take  out  of  a  grave  or  out 
of  the  earUi;  as,  to  dieinter  a  dead  body  that 
is  buried.— 2.  To  take  out,  as  from  a  grave; 
to  bring  from  obscurity  into  view.     (Rare.  ] 

The  philosopher . . .  may  be  concealed  in  a  i^ebeian. 
which  a  proper  education  might  have  disinterred. 

AddiscH. 

DlllntereBBed  (dis-ln'tAr-estX  a.     Same  as 

Dieintereeted. 
DlilntereBiimeiitt  (dis-in't«r-es-mentX  n. 

Disinterestedness;  impartiality. 
I>lllnterettt(dis-in't6r-e8tXn.    (Prefix  dir, 

n^.,  and  intertet\  1.  What  is  contrary  to 

the  interest  or  advantage;  disadvantage; 

injury. 

They  ought  to  separate  from  her  (Church  of  Rome), 
that  there  be  no  prejudice  done  to  my  true  church, 
nor  disiHierett  to  thy  kingdom.  ur.  H.  More. 

2.  Indifference  to  profit;  want  of  regard  to 
private  advantage. 
Inidllteregt  t  (dIs-in't«r-estX  v.  t    To  disen- 


ch.dMn;     eh,So.loc*;     g.po;     J,>ob;     Ik.  F^.  ton;     ng.  sif^;     TH,  <Aen;  th,  tAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  wAlg;    zh,  anire.— See  KJET. 
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gage  from  priTate  Interest  or  personal  ad- 
vantage. 

A  noble  coortesj  .  .  .  disiMttrests  man  of  himself. 

FtUktim. 

Dllllltereeted  (dis-in't^r-eet-edX  a.  1.  Un- 
interested; indifferent;  free  from  self-inter- 
est; having  no  personal  interest  or  i»1vate 

'advantage  in  a  question  or  affisir. 

Every  true  patrioc  U  disinttrtsted.        H^Aattfy. 

2.  Not  influenced  or  dictated  by  private  ad- 
vantage; as,  a  disinUrtited  decision.  'A 
pure  uibute  of  dmnteretted  reverence  for 
extraordinary  virtue.'  ThirlwalL—^rv.  Un- 
biased, impartial,  uninterested,  indifferent, 
generous,  unselfish,  magnanimous. 

Dillnterettadly  (dis-in't6r-est-ed-li),  ado. 
In  a  disinterested  manner. 

DlilnterestedneM  (dis-in't^r-est-ed-nesX  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  having  no  personal 
interest  or  private  advantage  in  a  question 
or  event;  freedom  from  biu  or  prejudice, 
on  account  of  private  interest;  unselfish- 
ness; generosity. 

That  perfect  disittteresttdMess  and  self-devotion  of 
which  man  seems  to  be  incapable,  but  which  is  some- 
times found  in  woman.  Macautay. 

DUlnterestiXIfft  (dis-in'tdr-est-incr).  a.  Un- 
interesting. ^^Long  quotations  of  disinter- 
etting  passages.'    warburton. 

DUtnterment  (dis-in-tir'ment},  n.  The  act 
of  di^terring  or  taking  out  of  the  earth  or 
the  grave;  exhumation. 

DlBllltlirall  (dis-inthnaOt  ft  [Prefix  dia, 
priv.,  and  inthraU.]  To  disenthrall  (which 
seeX 

]>Uintlira]niant(dis-in-thr#l'mentXn.  Dis- 
enthralment  (which  seel 

Dlslntrloate  (dis-in'tri-kitX  r.  t  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  intricate.]  To  free  from  intri- 
cacy; to  disentangle. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  ^^ixiM/ruw/ir  the  ques- 
tion, by  rcHeving  it  of  these  two  errors,  bad  in  them- 
selves, bat  worse  in  the  confusion  which  they  occa- 


sion. 


Sir  fV.  HamtltOH. 


DUtnure  (dis-in-firO,  v. (.  [Prefix  dit,  priv., 
and  inure.]  To  deprive  of  familiarity  or 
custom;  to  render  unfamiliar  or  unaccus- 
tomed.   Milton. 

DUlnyalldl^  (dis  -  in  -  valid '  i-UX  n.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  intens.,  and  invalidity.]  Invalidity. 
Mountagu. 

I>lBlnyestitiire(di8-in-vesfi-tfirXn.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  investiture.]  The  act  of  de- 
priving of  investiture. 

JnOmUi  (dis-in-vlt^.  v.  t  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  invite.  ]    To  recall  an  invitation. 

DUlnYOlye  (dis-in-volv^,  v.t  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  involve.]  To  uncover;  to  unfold 
or  unroll:  to  disentangle. 

MfllJaBklt  (dis-jasldtX  p.  and  a.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  O.E.  and  Sc.  disjected.  ModE.  de- 
jected ]  Jaded ;  decayed ;  worn  out  [Scotch.  ] 


In  the  momine  after  the  coronation  I  found  mjrself 

a  very  disjasku  state,  bcin?  both  sore  in  lith  and 

Umb.  and  worn  out  in  my  mind  with  the  great  fat^e 


I  had  undergone.  GaU. 

DlBjecUont  (dis-Jek'shonX  n.  [L  dur^cM). 
directum,  to  throw  asunder,  to  scatter,  from 
dis,  asunder,  and  iocio.  to  throw.]  Act  of 
overthrowing  or  dissipating.  '  The  sudden 
disieetion  of  Pharaoh's  host'    Bp.  Horsley. 

Disjoin  (dis-Join'X  0.  t    [Prefix  du,  neg. ,  and 
jofGi.]    To  part;  to  disunite;  to  sepantte;  to 
sunder. 
That  marriage,  therefore,  God  himself  dinoins. 

MtltOH. 

Sm.  To  disunite,  separate,  sever,  detach, 
dissever,  sunder. 

MfllJoln  (dis-Join'X  t.i.  To  be  separated;  to 
part 

Imjotnt  (dis-JointO.  v.t  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
and  joint  ]  1.  To  separate  the  ioints  of;  to 
separate,  as  parts  united  by  joints;  to  put 
out  of  ioint;  to  force  out  of  its  socket;  to 
dislocate;  as,  to  disjoint  the  limbs;  to  dis- 
joint bones;  to  disjoint  a  fowl  in  carving.— 

2.  To  separate  at  junctures;  to  break  at  the 
part  where  thin^  are  tmited;  to  break  in 
pieces;  as,  disjointed  colimms;  to  diikrint 
an  edifice;  the  disjointed  parts  of  a  ship.— 

3.  To  break  the  natural  order  and  rela- 
tions of;  to  put  out  of  order;  to  derange. 

Were  it  possible  for  any  power  to  add  to  it  ever  so 
little,  it  would  at  once  overstep  \tt  bounds:  the  equi- 
Ubnuro  would  l>e  disturbed;  the  fraunework  of  aflairs 
would  be  disjoinltd.  Buckie. 

DlUjOlllt  (dis-jolntO.  v.  i.    To  f aU  hi  pieces. 

Bat  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds 

suffer. 
Ere  we  will  eat  oar  meal  in  fear.  Shmk. 

Dmollitt  (dis-jointO.  a.    Disjohited.    'Dit- 

>o%nlandout  of  frame.'    Shak. 

Dl^OtlUt  (dis-joint^,  n.  A  difflcult  situa- 
tion. 

But  skh  I  see  I  stand  hi  swlche  dif.ntU, 

I  wd  answere  yon  shortly  to  the  puint.    CA^worr. 


I>ifllJolnted(dis-Joint'edX  a.  1.  Unconnected; 
incoherent;  as,  a  di^nted  discourse. 

The  constanc^r  of  your  wit  was  not  wont  to  bring 
forth  such  di^faittted  speeche*.         Sir  P.  Sidtt^. 

2.  Out  of  Joint;  out  of  order  or  sorts;  ill- 
Joified  together. 

Melancholy  books 
Which  make  jroa  laugh  that  any  one  should  weep 
In  this  di^9iMttd  Ufe,  for  one  wrong  move. 

E.  B.  BrowMing. 

DifldOllltadneBB  (dls-Joinfed-nesX  n.    State 
ofbeing  disjointed. 
IHfllJo^ily  (dis-JohitOiX  adv.    In  a  divided 

IHfllJudioatlOllt(dis-J&'di-ka''shonXn.  [See 
DuuDiCATE.]  Judgment;  determination. 

MfllJimct  (dis-Jungkt^,  a.  [L.  di^netus, 
pp.  of  disjungo — dis,  and  ^*ngo,  to  Join.] 
l.f  Disjoined;  separated.  Olanvilie.—2.  In 
entom.  a  term  applied  to  an  insect  whose 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  are  separated 
by  a  deep  incision.— Dur^net  tetraehcrds, 
in  mime,  tetrachords  havug  such  a  relation 
to  each  other  that  the  lowest  interval  of  the 
upper  is  one  note  above  the  highest  interval 
of  the  other. 

rd^JimctiOll  (dis-Jungk'shonX  n.  [L.  dis- 
junctio.  ]  1.  The  act  of  disjoiniiijg;  disunion: 
separation;  a  parting.  '  The  dujunetion  of 
the  body  and  the  souL'  South.— 2.  In  logic, 
a  disjunctive  proposition.    [Bare.] 

One  side  or  other  of  the  following  disjunction  is 
true.  PaUy. 

Dl^JlinctiTe  (dis-Jungk'tiv),  a.  1.  Tending 
to  disjoin;  separating;  disjoining. —2.  In- 
capable of  union.    [Bare.] 

Atoms  of  that  disjunttive  nattire  as  not  to  be 
united  in  a  sufficient  number  to  make  a  visible  mass. 

Grew. 

8.  In  gram,  marking  separation  or  opposi- 
tion; a  term  applied  to  a  word  or  particle 
which  unites  sentences  or  the  parts  of  dis- 
course in  construction,  but  disjoins  the 
sense;  as,  I  love  him,  or  I  fear  him;  I  neither 
love  him  nor  fear  him. — i.  In  loaic,  a  term 
applied  to  a  proposition  in  which  the  parts 
are  opposed  to  each  other  by  means  of  dis- 
junctives ;  as,  it  is  either  day  or  night;  a 
term  applied  to  a  syllogism  in  which  the 
major  proposition  is  disjunctive;  as,  the 
earth  moves  in  a  circle  or  an  ellipsis;  but  it 
does  not  move  in  a  circle,  therefore  it  moves 
in  an  ellipsis.— 5.  In  nttme,  pertaining  to 
disjunct  tetrachords;  as,  a  dx^ncHve  in- 
terval 

Dl^jimctiye  (dis-Jungk'tivX  n.  L  In  mam, 
a  word  that  disjoins,  as  or,  nor,  neither.— 
2.  In  logic,  a  disjunctive  proposition. 

Dl^jimctiyely  (dis-Jungk'tiv-liX  adv.  In  a 
disjunctive  manner;  separately. 

Dl^juncture  (dis-Jungk'tarX  n.  1.  The  act 
of  disjointing  or  separating  Joints;  the  act 
of  putting  out  of  Joint;  dislocation. '  Bruises, 
disjunetures,  and  brokenness  of  bonesw' 
Ooodwin.—2.  Separation;  disunion.  Wotton. 

Dl^Jime,  Dejime  (dis-Jdn',  dejOnO.  n.  [See 
DSJECNER.]    JSreakfast    [Scotch.] 

Did  I  not  tell  you,  Msrsie,  that  it  was  my  especial 

easure  on  this  occasion  to  have  everythmg  tn  the 

redsc  order  ^herein  it  was  upon  that  famous  room- 


pleasure  on  this  occasion  to  have  everything  fn  the 

{>redsc  order  ^herein  it  was  upon  that  famous  room- 
ng  when  his  most  sacred  Majesty  partook  of  his 


ditfuH*  at  TUItetudlem.  Sir  /f  .  Scott. 

Dl^.  n.    See  Disc. 

DlakmdneBB  (dis  klnd'nes),  n.    [Prefix  dis, 

priv.,  and  kindness.]    1.  Want  of  Idndness; 

unkindness;  want  of  affection.— 2.  Ill  turn; 

injury;  detriment    [Rare.] 

The  discouFM  is  so  far  from  doing  any  diskimdntss 
to  the  cause,  tltat  it  does  it  a  real  service. 

tyocdward. 

Dllladet  (dis-lidO.  V. t  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and 

lade.]    To  unlade.    Heyxoood. 
Dialadyt  (dis-l&'diX  v.t.    [Prefix  dis,  priv.. 

and  lady.]    To  deprive  of  the  reputation  or 

position  of  a  lady.    B.  Jonson. 
IHalealt  (dis-l^afX  a.  [Prefix  dis,  priv..  and 

leal.]    Perfidious;  treacherous;  disloyal. 

DisUa/i  knlf^ht,  whose  coward  corape  chose 
To  wreake  uselfe  on  beast  all  innocent.   S/tnser. 

DlllllaibleCdis.lik'a-blXa.  Worthy  of  being 
disliked;  displeasing;  distasteful 

One  dislikes  to  see  a  man  and  poet  reduced  to 
prori.iim  on  the  streets  such  tidings;  but.  on  the 
whole,  as  matters  go,  that  ik  not  the  most  dislikabU. 

CarlyU. 

DUlOce  (dis-inO,  n.     [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and 
like.]  1.  Disapprobation;  disinclination;  dis- 

Eleasure ;  aversion ;  a  moderate  degree  of 
aired.    'Of  their  doings  great  dinike  de- 
clared.' Milton. 

You  His^over  not  only  your  dislikt  of  another,  but 
of  himself.  Addison. 

Our  likines  and  dtsliJtet  are  founded  rather  upon 
humour  and  fan^y  (ban  upon  reason.       LEstrangt. 

2.t  Discord;  disagreement 


A  mttrmnr  rose 
That  showed  dislike  among  the  Christian  peerm. 

FAtf/ax. 

Stn.  Disapprobation,  disinclination,  dis- 
pleasure, disrelish,  dist'ste,  aversion,  anti- 
pathy, repugnance,  disgust 

Dislike  (dis-likO.  v.t  pret  &  pp.  diAik$A; 
ppr.  diMking.  1.  To  disapprove  of ;  to  re- 
gard with  some  aversion  or  displeasure;  to 
disrelish;  as,  we  dislike  proceedings  whftcli 
we  deem  wrong;  we  diaiike  persons  of  evil 
habits;  we  dimke  whatever  gives  tis  pain; 
we  dislike  certain  dishes.— 2.  To  displease. 
'I'lldo't;  hut  it  dislikes  mt.'  Shak— Z.i  Tb 
express  disapprobation  ol  'I  never  beaid 
any  soldier  dw<ar«  it'  Shak. 

DlBllkefaltCdis-lIk'falXa.    Full  of  dislike- 
disaffected;  disagreeable.  '  DisUk^ul^aint. 
Spenser. 

DUlikellhood(dis-lIkai.httdXn.  [Preflxduc 
neg.,  and  likelihood.]  Want  of  likelihood; 
improbability.    Sir  W.  Seott 

DilUkmi  (dis-Uk'nX  v.t  fPrefix  die,  prtr.. 
and  liken.}  To  make  unlike;  to  diaguiae 
[Bare.] 

Muffle  your  face. 
Dismantle  you;  and,  as  you  can,  distiMcH 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming.  5!haM. 

Dialikanaest  (dis-Uk'nesX  a  [Prefix  dU, 
priv.,  and  likeness.]  Umikeness;  want  of 
resemblance;  dissimilitude.    Locke, 

I>i8lik6r(dis-IIk'«rXn.  One  who  disapprovea 
or  disrelishes. 

Di8lim1)(dis-limO,  v.t  [Prefix  die  priv.,  and 
limh.  ]    To  tear  the  limbs  from. 

IMBUmnt  (dis-lim'),  v.t  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  limn.]  To  strike  out  of  a  picture;  to 
obliterate;  to  efface;  to  disfigure. 

That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought. 
The  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct. 

DisUllk  (dis-lingkO,  v.t 
and  link.]    To  unli 
rate. 


[Prefix  dis,  prir., 
link;  to  disjoin;  to  sepa- 


There  a  group  of  girls 
In  circle  waited,  whom  the  electric  shock 
Dislink'd  with  shrieks  and  laughter.     Tenmytmt 

XHsllyet  (dis-ll vO^  v.  t  [Prefix  dia,  priv. .  and 
live.]  To  deprive  of  life.  'Telemachnsdis- 
fttva  Amphimedon.'    Chapman. 

Dislocate  (disao-k&t^  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  dido- 
cated;  ppr.  dislooating.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  locate.]  To  displace;  to  put  out  of  its 
proper  place;  particularly,  to  put  out  of 
joint;  to  disjoint;  to  move,  as  a  bone,  firou 
its  socket,  cavity,  or  piace  of  articulation. 

The  strata  on  all  sides  nf  the  globe  were  disUcmSml, 
and  their  situation  varied.  h'ccdmmrd. 

The  archbishop's  see.  dislocnfedox  oat  of  joint  for 
a  time,  was  by  the  hands  of  his  holiness  set  right 
again.  FuUer. 

Dislocate  (disad-k&tX  a.  Dislocated.  JfonT- 
gomery. 

Dislocation  (dis-16-krshonX  n.  1.  The  act 
of  moving  from  its  proper  place;  particu- 
larly, tlie  act  of  removing  or  forcing  a  bone 
from  its  socket;  luxation.  When  disloca- 
tion takes  place  as  the  result  of  violence  it 
is  called  primitive  or  accidental;  and  when 
it  happens  as  a  consequence  of  disease, 
which  has  destroyed  the  textures  forming 
the  Joint,  it  is  called  consecutive  or  spon- 
taneous. A  simple  disloeatior^  is  one  un- 
attended bv  a  wound  communicating  inter- 
nally with  the  Joint  and  externally  \nth  the 
air;  and  a  compound  dislocation  is  one  which 
is  attended  by  such  a  wound.  —2.  The  state 
of  being  displaced,  or  of  being  out  of  J<4nt; 
disorder  or  derangement  of  parts. 

Neither  battle  I  see.  nor  arraying,  nor  king  la  Ittaal; 
Only  infinite  Jumble  and  mess  and  disiocatien. 

S.  In  geol.  the  displacement  of  parts  of  rocks, 
or  portions  of  strata,  from  the  situations 
which  they  originallv  occupied:  usually  ap- 
plied to  faults  (which  seeX 
IMslOdfe  (dis-loJ'X  v.t  pret.  A  i>^.dislodaed; 
ppr.  dislodging.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. ,  and  loage. ) 

1.  To  remove  or  drive  from  a  lodge  or  puce 
of  rest;  to  drive  from  the  place  wtiere  a  thing 
naturally  rests  or  inhabits. 

The  shell-fish  which  are  resident  In  the  depths.  Hve 
and  die  there,  and  are  never  dislodged  or  removed 
by  storms,  nor  cast  upon  the  shore.        H'*»dwmrd. 

2.  To  drive  from  any  place  of  hiding  or  de- 
fence, or  from  anv  station;  as,  to  disiodoe 
the  enemy  from  their  quarters,  from  a  hUl 
or  walL— a  To  remove  to  other  quarters, 
as  an  army. 

The  Volsdans  are  dixUdgtd,  and  Marcius  rone. 

Shak, 

Dislodge  (dis-loJO,  «.i  To  go  from  a  place 
of  rest 

Though  there  is  no  violence  used  to  drive  oat  an 
inhabitant,  yet  bad  accommodatJoaa  will  make  him 
disiodge.  S*MtM. 

DiilOdgme&t  (dis-loJ^entX  n.    The  act  of 


Fite,  fMr,  fat,  fftll;       mi,  met,  bcr,       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not.  move;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       on,  pound;       tt,  Sc  abMae;     f,  Sc  f«y. 
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4|«kM%liic,  or  tUite  of  baing  diilodged;  dift- 

(difr-ld-Jla'tik).  a.    SrroneouB 

of  d|«logfaitic  (wbicb  lee). 
_  I »  (di^loln').  «.!    (Prefix  dw,  anin- 
ukI  >r  4Urigner,  to  remove.]    To  re- 
toAdisfcaoce 


Asia,  dtjbi^'tl  from  coaunon  gase. 

S0tnttr. 

VUkanX  (dli-loria).  a.  [Prefix  du.  neg.. 
aiwl  /wyu/  ]  1.  Not  true  to  allegiance:  fal*e 
to  A  •oTiervlffn;  fiUthlea*;  as,  a  disloyal  vab- 
>«cl '  1  Faue;  perfldioiu;  treacherous.  '  A 
fiaUe  duUyal  knare. '  Shak.  —3.  Not  true  to 
Um  naniaae  bed;  false  in  love.  '  The  lady 
to  didapar  Shot.— 4.  Not  constant  *I>is- 
loyal  Idt«.'  Sptnter.  —  Stn.  Faithless,  false, 
perfidious,  dishonest,  incon- 


Ufll4ym]l7(dis.loi'alUX  odtf.  In  a  disloyal 
■MBBtMr.  with  violation  of  faith  or  duty  to  a 
anvervfgn:  faithlessly;  perfidiously. 

Dtatondtar  (dis-loi'al-tiX  n.  1.  Want  of 
MelitT  to  a  sovereign ;  violation  of  allegiance 
or  d«ty  to  a  prince  or  sovereign  authority. 
X  Want  of  fidelity  in  love.  'DiOoyaUy  to 
•bfrkfmc'sbed.'  Speetator. 

Ittflmall.tXHniiayltCdis-niil'Xv.t  [Prefix 
4m,  prlv.,  and  maiL]  To  divest  of  a  coat  of 
to  cleave  off  a  coat  of  maiL 


Bichtle  tfrokes  thdr  habefjeons  ttismmytd. 
Ami  Kkkcd  nMdc  each  others  nuAly  spalles. 

Msaal  (dii'mal),  a.  rEtym.  doubtful  Ac- 
cxvdlng  to  one  derivation,  from  L.  diet 
mmht;  an  evil  day :  according  to  another, 
ttom  dimmtl,  diminutive  of  dim.  Wedg- 
wood connects  it  with  the  root  of  d&scy,  and 
ritort  to  the  Swiss  duMtn,  darli,  thidc.  misty, 
downhearted ;  Bavarian  dutmiq,  dull.  stiU, 
doikly.  Kd.  Hiiller  is  inclinea  to  connect 
it  with <fi«iMay  (which  see).  ]  1.  Dark;  gloomy; 
■a,  a  damrnal  shade. —2.  Cheerless;  depresa- 
iog;  gloomy. 

TVut  fratrval.  on  wbkh  boaest  G«or|^  spent  a  ffreat 
<J«aI  of  Bumcv,  was  the  very  dismalUst  of  aU  the 
raterrnnimeari  which  Aotelia  had  m  her  honeymoon. 

Thatkeray. 

%.  Sonowfal:  dire;  horrid;  melancholy; 
calamitous;  unfortunate;  as,  a  dia/mal  acci- 
dent; ditmal  effects. 

Fdl  wdl  the  basy  whisper,  circling  round. 
C««T«y  d  the  dumai  tidings  when  he  frown'd. 

Gsldstnitk, 

k  Frightful;  horrible;  as,  a  ditmal  scream. 

MyfeUofhair 
Woald  at  a  ditmmi  treatise  roose.  and  itir. 
As  itfe  ««re  tnl.  Shak. 

8tv  Drearv,  gloomy,  dark,  doleful,  horrid, 
dire.  dtrefuL  frisfatful,  horrible,  lamentable, 
dolortraa.  cuamltous,  sorrowful,  sad,  melan- 
choly, onfortonate,  unhappy. 

PttraiTlr  (dls'mal-liX  adt.  Qloomily;  hor- 
itfalv;  sorrowfully;  uncomfortably;  cheer- 
teeily.  depre— ingly. 

riliiiiiilmiM  (iliuinl  III  ■)  n.  The  state  of 
being  dlonal;  gloominess;  horror. 

A  (dis-manO.  v.i.  [Prefix  dw,  priv., 
I  To  unman.  Feltham. 
(divman'tlX  v.  t.  pret  &  pp.  dis- 
muMed;  ppr.  diMmantling.  [Prefix  dig, 
pffiv..  and  mantle:  Ft.  ddmanteler.]  L  To 
deprnre  of  dress;  to  strip;  to  divest  '  Dis- 
wmmtfimg  him  of  his  honour.'  SoutfL—Z  To 
loose;  to  throw  open  or  off;  to  undo. 

That  she.  that  even  but  now  was  tout  best  object, 
Ilcamt  and  hc«t.  should  in  this  tike  of  time, 
Crmutm  a  thine  «o  monstroos,  to  dismtuUU 
So  aaoy  toiA%  of  favour.  SMak. 

a  More  generally,  to  deprive  or  strip  of 
upantos.  furniture,  equipments,  fortmca- 
tMts^  and  the  like;  to  unrig;  as,  to  die- 
mmnf\$  a  ship;  to  diemantle  a  fortress;  to 
digmaniU  a  town  —  4t  To  break  down;  to 
make  oaeleas;  to  destroy. 

Um  aaae  dumtmrntltd  tn  his  awoth  is  found. 

DrydtH 

(dis-ma'ri),  v.t    To  remove  the 
of 'marriage  from;  to  divorce. 

"  (dia-mar'shal). ». t  [Prefix  die, 
ptlv ,  and  marMkoL]  To  derange;  to  dis- 
orter.    (Bare.] 

fti— ■^•■v  (dia.maakrx  v.  t.  (Prefix  dit,  priv. . 
•ad  matt  ]  TosUip  off  a  mask;  to  uncover; 
to  mnove  that  which  conceals;  to  unmask. 


(dis-maatOi  v.t  (Prefix  do.  priv., 
1 1  To  deprive  of  a  mast  or  masts; 
to  break  and  carry  away  the  masta  from;  as, 
a  stotm  dimnaftfd  the  ship. 
Mmftrtmant  (dls-masf  ment).  n.  The  act 
«4  ittamaattng;  the  state  of  being  dismasted. 
IRarel 

MOMWt  (dia»iBtO^  e.t    To  disgorge  from 
Ike  BMW 
K*w.  llMtresB  Rodriqaec.  you  m«y  unrip  yoonelf 


and  disma-tu»S\  that  you  have  in  your  troubled  heart 
and  grieved  entrails.  Sktltcn. 

Dlflmay  (di»-ma'),  v.  t  [Prefix  die,  priv. ,  and 
Goth,  magatif  to  be  able,  to  be  strong,  to  pre- 
vail=A.8ax.  moffan,  to  be  able,  E.  may,  the 
word  having  passed  from  the  Teutonic  to 
the  Bomance  languages  and  thence  intoEng- 
lish.  Comp.  O.Vt.  esmaier,  to  discourage, 
8p.  and  Fg.  detmayar,  to  fall  into  a  swoon, 
&c.  See  Amat.J  1.  To  deprive  of  that 
strength  or  firmness  of  mind  which  consti- 
tutes courage;  to  discourage;  to  dishearten; 
to  sink  or  depress  in  spints  or  resolution; 
hence,  to  affright  or  terrify. 

Be  strons.  and  of  good  courafi^;  be  not  afraid, 
neither  be  tnou  dt'tmaytd.  Josh.  L  9. 

2.t  To  subdue;  to  defeat 

When  the  bold  Centaores  made  that  bloody  fray 
With  the  fierce  Lapithes  which  did  them  dismay. 

Spetuer. 

Z.\  To  disquiet 

He  showed  himself  to  be  dismayd. 
More  for  the  love  which  he  had  left  behind. 

S/eruer. 
Stn.  To  terrify,  fright,  affright,  frighten, 
appaL  daunt,  mshearten,  dispirit,  discour- 
age, deject,  depresa 

Diniiay(dis-maO.  v.i.  To  be  daunted;  to 
stand  aghast  with  fear;  to  be  confounded 
with  terror. 

Dismay  not.  princes,  at  this  accident. 

Nor  gneve  that  Rouen  is  so  recovered.     Shak. 

Digmay  (dis-miO.  n.  1.  Fall  or  loss  of  cour- 
age; a  sinking  of  the  spirits;  depression; 
dejection;  a  Yielding  to  fear;  that  loss  of 
firmness  which  is  effected  by  fear  or  terror; 
fear  impressed;  terror  felt 

And  each 
In  other's  countenance  read  his  own  dismay. 

MutOH. 

2.t  Euin;  defeat;  destruction. 

Like  as  a  ship,  whom  crueU  tempest  drives 
Upon  a  rocke  with  horrible  dismay.       Spenser. 

Stn.  Dejection,  discouragement,  depression, 
fear,  friffht,  terror. 

Dlflmaya  (dis-m&dO,  ^'  [Prefix  du=mu, 
and  ma<ie.J    Ugly;  ill-shaped. 

Whose  hideous  shapes  were  like  to  feendes  of  hell. 
Some  like  to  houndes,  some  like  to  apes,  dismt^d. 

Spenser. 

DlBmayednesst  (dis-m&d'nes),  n.  A  state 
of  being  diunayed;  dejection  of  courage; 
dispiritedness. 

The  valiantest  feels  inward  dismayedness,  and  yet 
the  fearfullest  is  ashamed  fully  to  show  it. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

DlBmayfult  (dls-ma'ful).  a.  Full  of  dismay; 

causing  dismay.    Spenaer. 
Disme  (d§m).  n.    [D.Fr.    See  Dime.]    1.  A 

tenth  part;  a  tithe.— 2.  The  number  ten. 

Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismts. 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen.  Shak. 

Dlmiember  (di8-meml>6r).  v.  t    [Prefix  dw, 

Eriv. ,  and  mtinber.\   1.  To  divide  limb  from 
mb;  to  separate  the  members  of;  to  tear 
or  cut  in  pieces;  to  dilacerate;  to  mutilate. 

Fowls  obscene  dismembered  his  remains.    Pope. 

2.  To  strip  of  its  members  or  constituent 
parts;  to  sever  and  distribute  the  piuia  of; 
to  separate  from  the  main  body;  to  divide; 
as,  to  dismember  a  kingdom. 

The  only  question  was.  by  whose  hands  the  blow 
should  be  struck  which  would  dismember  that  mighty 
empire  (Spain).  BtuJt/e. 

The  cbAtenie  of  Arth,  which  France  had  dismem- 
bered. Sir  tV.  Temple. 

Stn.  To  disjoint,  dislocate,  dilacerate,  muti- 
late, divide,  sever. 

Dismembered  (dis-mem'b^rd),  p.  and  a. 
1.  Divided  member  from  member;  torn  or 
cut  in  pieces;  divided  by  the  separation  of 
a  part  from  the  main  body.— 2.  In  her.  a 
term  applied  to  birds  that  have  neither  feet 
nor  legs;  and  also  to  lions  and  other  animids 
whose  members  are  separated. 

Dismemberment  (dis-mem'b^r-ment),  n. 
The  act  of  dismembering,  or  state  of  being 
dismembered;  the  act  of  tearing  or  cutting 
in  pieces;  mutilation;  the  act  of  severing  a 
part  from  the  main  body;  division;  separa- 

The  CastOians  would  doubtless  have  resented  the 
dismemberment  of  the  unwieldy  body  of  which  they 
were  the  bead.  Maca%Uay. 

Diamettled  (dls-met'tldX  «•  [Prefix  die, 
priv.,  and  mettled.]  Destitute  of  fire  or 
spirit    Llewellen.    [Bare  or  obsolete.  ] 

DiamiM  (dis-misO.  v.t  [L.  dimiUo  (for  dis- 
mittoX  dimieeum  —  di  for  die,  priv..  and 
mitto,  to  send.]  1.  To  send  away;  to  give 
leave  of  departure;  to  permit  to  depart; 
implying  authority  in  a  person  to  retain  or 
keep. 

He  (the  towa-derk)  dismissed  the  assembly. 

Actsxls.  4S. 


With  thanks  and  pardon  to  you  all. 
I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  countries.  SAai. 

2.  To  discard;  to  remove  from  office,  service, 
or  employment;  as,  the  king  diemiseee  his 
ministers;  the  master  diemiue*  his  servant 

Dismiss  me,  and  I  prophesy  your  plan. 

Divorced  from  my  experience,  will  be  chaff 

To  every  gust  of  chance.  Tennyson.  -• 

S.  In  law,  to  remove  from  a  docket;  to  dis- 
continue; to  reject  as  imworthy  of  notice,  or 
of  being  granted;  as,  to  diemiss  a  bill  in 
chancery:  to  diemiee  a  petition  or  a  motion 
in  a  court 

DUaniSBt  (dis-misO,  n.  Discharge;  dismis- 
sion. 'QrieffortheIrdMmw».'Sirr.£f<r&ert 

DismiBsal  (dls-mis'al),  n.  L  Dismission; 
dischaige. 

He  wept,  he  prayed 
For  his  dismissal  tyordswortk. 

2.  Liberation;  manumission. 

All  those  wronged  and  wretched  creatures. 

By  his  hand  were  freed  again. 
He  recorded  their  dismissal. 

And  the  monk  replied  '  Amen ! '     LongftUew. 

DiemlSSiOll  (dis-mi'shon).  n.    [L.  dimiesio.] 

1.  The  act  of  sending  away;  leave  to  depart; 
as.  the  dwmtMion  of  the  grand  junr.— 2.  Be- 
moval  from  office  or  employment;  discharge, 
either  with  honour  or  disgrace.— 3.  t  An  act 
requiring  departure;  an  order  to  leave  any 
post  or  place. 

You  must  not  stay  here  longer,  your  dismission 
Is  come  from  Cassar.  Shak. 

4.  In  law,  removal  of  a  suit  in  equity;  rejec- 
tion of  something  ss  unworthy  of  notice  or 
of  being  granted. 

DismiSBlTet  ( dis- mis' iv),  a.  Giving  dis- 
mission.   'The dttmiMtve  writing.'   uiUon. 

Dismortgage  (dis-mor'gaj).  v.t  [Prefix  die, 
priv.,  and  mortgagt.\  To  redeem  from 
mortgage. 

He  dismortgaged  the  crown  demesnes,  and  left 
behind  him  a  great  mass  of  gold.  Howell. 

Dismoant  (dis-mounf).  v.  i.  [Prefix  die,  priv. , 
and  mxmnt;  Fr.  dimanter.]  1.  To  alight 
from  a  horse;  to  descend  or  get  off,  as  a 
rider  from  a  beast;  as,  the  officer  ordered 
his  troops  to  dismount — 2.  To  descend  from 
an  elevation;  to  come  or  go  down. 

Now  the  bright  sun  gynneth  to  dismount.  S/enser. 

Dismount  (dis-mounf),  v.t  1.  To  throw  or 
remove  from  a  horse;  to  unhorse;  as,  the 
soldier  dismounted  his  adversary.— 2.  To 
throw  or  bring  down  from  any  elevation, 
place,  or  post  of  authority,  and  the  like. 
'Samuel  .  .  .  ungratefully  and  injurioiuly 
dismounted  from  his  authority.'  Barrow. 
[Rare  or  obsolete.]— 3.  To  throw  or  remove, 
as  cannon  or  other  artillery  from  their  car- 
riages; to  break  the  carriages  or  wheels  of, 
as  guns;  to  shatter,  as  the  parapet  of  an  en- 
trenchment or  of  a  wall  by  cannon-balls,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  defended.— 4 1  To  draw 
from  a  scabbard.     'Dismount   thy  tuck' 

it. e.  rapier).    Shak. —Dismounting  batteries 
milit),  batteries  intended  to  throw  down 
he  parapets  of  fortifications  and  disable 
the  enemy's  cannons. 

DisnaturaUze  (disna'tur-al-Iz).  v.t    [Pre- 
fix dis,  priv.,  and  naturalize.]    To  make 
alien;  to  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  birth. 
Disnatured  (dis-na'tOrd),  a.    Deprived  or 
destitute  of  natural  feelings;  unnaturaL 

The  king 
Remembered  his  departure,  and  he  felt 
Feelincfs,  which  long  from  his  disnahired  breast 
AmbiHon  had  expelled.  Sonthey. 

Disnest  (dis-nestO,  v. t  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and 
nest]  To  dislodge,  as  from  a  nest.  Dryden. 

Disobedience  (als-db^'di-ens),  7u  [Prefix 
dis,  neg.,  and  ohedietice.]  1.  Neglect  or  re- 
fusal to  obey;  violation  of  a  command  or 
prohibition;  the  omission  of  that  which  Is 
commanded  to  be  done,  or  the  doing  of  that 
which  is  forbid;  breach  of  duty  prescribed 
by  authority. 

Thou.  Posthumus,  thoti  that  didst  set  up 
My  disobedience  'gainst  the  king  my  father.     Shmk. 

By  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners. 

Rom.  V.  19. 

2.  Non-compliance,  or  the  want  of  compli- 
ance, as  with  a  natural  law  or  some  exterior 
influence.  '  This  disobedience  of  the  moon. ' 
Blaekmore. 

Disobedlenoy  t  (dis-6-be'di-en-si).  n.  Dis- 
obedience.   Taylor. 

Disobedient  (dis-6-bS'di-ent).  a.  I.  Neglect- 
ing or  refusing  to  obey;  omitting  to  do  what 
is  commanded,  or  doing  what  is  prohibited; 
refractory;  not  observant  of  duty  or  rules 
prescribed  by  authority;  as,  children  dis- 
obedient to  parents;  citizens  disobedient  to 
the  laws. 

1  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision. 

Acts  axvi.  19. 


di  tkaia;     «h,  8c  locA;     g,  §0;     j.  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ting;     TH,  then;  th.  thin;     w,  trig;    wh,  whig;   zh,  azure.— See  Ket. 
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2.  Not  yielding  to  exciting  force  or  power; 
uninfluenced,  or  not  to  be  influencetl. 

Medicines  used  unnecessarily  contribute  to  shorten 
tife,  by  sooner  rendering  peculiar  parts  of  the  sjrstem 
disobtdietU  to  stimuli  Dr,  E.  Darwin. 

DlBObedlenUy  (dis-d-bd'di-ent-liX  adv.  In  a 
disobedient  manner. 

I>lBOl)elaant»ta.  [Fr.]  Disobedient  Chaucer. 

Disobey  (dis-d-ba'X  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
and  obey]  To  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey;  to 
omit  or  refuse  obedience  to;  to  transgress 
or  riolate  an  order  or  injunction;  to  refuse 
submission  to;  as,  refractory  children  dis- 
obey their  parents;  men  disobey  their  Maker 
and  the  laws. 

I  needs  must  disobey  him  for  his  good; 
How  should  I  dare  obey  him  to  ms  harm? 

Tennvson. 

DlBOlMy  (dis-d-ba'X  v.».  To  refuse  obemeuce; 
to  disrl^;ard  orders. 

He  durst  not  know  how  to  disobty.     Sir  P.  Sidney. 

DlBObeyer  (dis-d-b&'dr),  n.    One  who  dis- 

obeya 
I>lBObllgaUon(dis-obai-g&''8hon).n.   [I 

di»dblige.\     The   act   of    disobliging; 

offence;  cause  of  disgust 

It  would  be  such  a  disobiiitttian  to  the  prince  that 
he  would  never  forget  it.  Clarendon. 

DlBObUgatlon  (dis-obni-ga^shon),  n.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  priT. .  and  obligation.  ]  Freedom  from 
obligauon.  'The  conscience  is  restored  to 
liberty  and  disoUigation.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

DlBObugatory  (dis-obli-ga-to-ri),  a.  Releas- 
ing obligation. 

DlBOblisfe  (dis-d-bllj").  v.t  [Prefix  dis,  neg. 
and  wiige.'\  To  do  an  act  which  contra- 
venes the  will  or  desires  of  another;  to 
offend  by  an  act  of  unkindness  or  incivility; 
to  injure  in  a  slight  degree;  to  be  unaccom- 
modating to. 

My  plan  has  given  offence  to  some  gentlemen, 
whom  it  would  not  bevery  safcto</iro^/i^.  Addison. 

DlBOldUret  (dis-a-bllj').  v. t.  [Prefix  dig,  priv. , 
and  oMH^e.  ]    To  release  from  obligation. 

The  unkindness  of  a  brother  can  wholly  rescind 
that  relation,  ot  disoblige  us  from  the  duties  annexed 
thereto.  Barrow. 

DlBObUgement  (dis-d-bllj'meut),  fk  The  act 
of  disobliging.    MUton. 

DlsobUger  (dis-^blif^r),  n.  One  who  dis- 
obliges. 

DlBODllglllg(dis-d-blIJ'ing).a.  Not  obliging; 
not  disposed  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  an- 
other; not  disposed  to  please;  unkind;  offen- 
sive; unpleasiBff;  unaccommodating;  as,  a 
disobliging  coachman. 

DlsobuiBlDgly  (dis-d-blljangliX  adv.  In  a 
disobliging  manner;  offensively. 

IMsobllgtnigneBS  (dis-d-bliring-nes).  n.  Of- 
fensiveness;  disposition  to  displease,  or 
want  of  readiness  to  please. 

DlBOCddentt  (dis-ok'si-dentX  v  t.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  oeeiderU.]  To  throw  out  of 
reckoning;  to  confuse  as  to  lonsitude.  '  Dis- 
oeeidented  our  geographer.'  MarvelL  See 
Disorient. 

I>i80COapation(dis-ok1cfi-pa"shonXn.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  neg. .  and  occupation.  ]  Want  of  occu- 
pation.   [Rare.l 

InBOniatOtUl  (di-sd'ma-tus),  a.  [Gr.  di  for  dis, 
twice,  and  si'nna,  body.]  Two-bodied;  spe- 
cifically, applied  to  any  monster  consisting 
of  two  booies  united,  as  the  Siamese  twins. 

IMsoplnlon  (dis-o-pin'i-onX  n.  Difference  of 
opinion;  ^antof  beliel    [Rare.] 

Assenting  and  dissenting  thoughts,  belief  and  dis- 
opinion.  Bf.  Reynoids. 

Disorbed  (dis-orbd'X  a.  rPrefix  dis,  priv., 
and  or6.]  Thrown  out  of  the  proper  orbit 
*K%\MX  disorbed:    Shdk. 

Dlaordeinedftpp-  [Fr.]  Disorderly.  Chaucer. 

Disorder  (dls-of'ddrX  n.  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
and  order;  Fr.  disordre.  ]  1.  Want  of  order 
or  regular  disposition;  irregularity;  im- 
meth^ical  distribution;  confusion:  a  word 
of  general  application;  as,  the  troops  were 
thrown  into  disorder;  the  papers  are  in 
disorder.— 2.  Tumult;  disturbance  of  the 
peace  of  society;  as.  the  city  is  sometimes 
troubled  with  Uie  disorders  of  its  citizens. 

You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting 
With  most  admir'd  disorder.  ShaJt. 

5.  Neglect  of  rule;  irregularity. 

From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part. 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.    Po/e. 

4.  Breach  of  laws;  violation  of  standing 
rules  or  institutions.-  5.  Irregularity,  dis- 
turbance, or  interruption  of  the  functions 
of  the  animal  economy  or  of  the  mind; 
disease;  distemper;  sickness;  derangement 

6.  Discomposure  of  the  mind;  turbulence  of 
pasaiona 


I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head. 

When  there  is  such  disorder  to  my  wit.      Skak. 

Stn.  Irregularity,  disarrangement^  confu- 
sion, tumult,  bustle,  disturbance,  illness, 
indisposition,  siclmess,  malady,  distemper, 
disease. 

Disorder  (dls-or'd^rX  v.t.  l.  To  break  the 
order  of;  to  derange;  to  disturb  the  regular 
disposition  or  arrangement  of;  to  put  out 
of  method;  to  throw  into  confusion;  to  con- 
fuse: applicable  to  everything  susceptible 
of  order. 

The  incursions  of  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous 
nations  disordered  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Ariuthnot. 

2.  To  disturb  or  interrupt  the  natural  func- 
tions of,  as  the  animal  economy;  to  produce 
sickness  or  indisposition  in;  to  disturb  the 
regular  operations  of,  as  reason  or  Judg- 
ment; to  derange;  as,  the  man's  reason  Is 
disordered,  'A  man  whose  Judgment  was 
so  much  disordered  by  party  spirit'  Mac- 
auZay.— a  To  discompose  or  disturb,  as  the 
mind;  to  ruffle.  '  Disordered  into  a  wanton 
frame.'  ^arrou;.— 4. f  To  depose  from  holy 
orders. 

Let  him  be  stripped  and  disordered,  I  would  fain 
see  him  walk  in  querpo.  that  the  world  may  behold 
the  inside  of  a  friar.  Dryden. 

Stn.  To  disarrange,  derange,  confuse,  dis- 
compose, disturb,  ruffle. 
Dlsordersd  (dis-or'ddrdX  a.    l.  Disorderlv; 
irr^fular;  vicious;  loose:  unrestrained  m 
behaviour.     'Itfen  so   disordered,   so   de- 
bauched and  bold.'    8hak.—2.  Deranged; 
out  of  order;  as,  a  disordered  stomach. 
Disorderedness  (dis-or'ddrd-nes),  n.  A  state 
of  disorder  or  irr€^:ularitv;  confusion. 
Dlsorderllness  (dis-or'der-li-nesX  n.    State 
of  being  disorderly- 
Disorderly  (dis-or'ddrliX  a.    1.  Being  with- 
out proper  order  or  disposition;  confused; 
immethodical;  irregular;  as.  the  books  and 
papers  are  in  a  disorderly  state. 

His  forces  seemed  no  army,  but  a  crowd. 
Heartless,  unarmed,  disorderly,  and  loud.   Con/ley. 

2.  Tumultuous;  irregular;  turbulent;  rebel- 
lious. 

If  we  subdue  our  unruly  and  disorderly  passions 
within  ourselves  we  should  live  more  easily  and 
quietly  with  others.  Stiilingjleet. 

&  Lawless;  contrary  to  law;  violating  or 
disposed  to  violate  law  and  good  order;  vio- 
lating the  restraints  of  morality;  of  bad 
repute;  as,  disorderly  people;  drunk  and 
disorderly.— A.  Not  regulated  bv  moral  re- 
straints; not  conducted  according  to  the 
precepts  of  morality;  disreputable;  as,  a 
disorderly  Yiouae.—b.  Inclined  to  break  loose 
from  restraint;  unruly;  as,  disorderly  cattle. 
6.  Not  acting  in  an  orderly  or  regular  way, 
as  the  functions  of  the  bodv.— Syn.  Irre- 

Silar,  immethodical,  confused,  tumultuous, 
ordinate,  intemperate,   unruly,   lawless, 
vicious,  loose. 

Disorderly  (dis-or'ddr-li).  adv.  1.  Without 
order,  rule,  or  method;  irregularly;  con- 
fusedly; in  a  disorderly  manner. 

Savages  fighting  disorderly  with  stones.    Raleigh. 

2.  In  a  manner  violating  law  and  good  order; 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  rules  or  established 
institutiona 

W  ithdraw  vourselves  from  every  brother  that  walk- 
eth  disorderly.  a  Thes.  iii.  & 

Disordlnatet  (dis-or^din-atX  a.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv. .  and  ordxna te.  ]  Disorderly ;  living  irre- 
gularly. 

These  not  disordinate,  yet  causeless  suffer 
The  punishment  of  dissolute  days.  Milton. 

Dlsordlnatelyt  (dis-or'din-at-liX  adv.  In- 
ordinately; irregularly;  viciously. 

Dlsordlnatlont  (dis-or^din-i'^shonX  n.  Dis- 
arrangement 

Dlsordlnaiinoe, t  n.  [Fr]  Irregularity. 
Chaucer. 

DlsorWiiiatlOll  (dis-or'gan-i2-&''shonX  n. 
[See  DI80R0ANIZE.]  1.  The  act  of  disor- 
ganizing; the  act  of  destroying  organic 
structure  or  connected  system;  the  act  of 
destroying  order.— 2.  The  state  of  being 
disorganized;  as,  the  disorganization  of  gov- 
ernment, or  of  society,  or  of  an  army. 

DlsOXVaniie  (dis-or'gan-izX  v.t  [Prefix  dis, 
neg.,  and  organize.]  To  break  or  destroy 
organic  structure  or  connected  system;  to 
dissolve  regular  system  or  union  of  parts:  to 
throw  into  confusion  or  disorder;  as,  to  dis- 
organize a  government  or  society;  to  disor- 
ganize an  army 


Evcnr  account  of  the  settlement  of  Pljrmouth  men- 
tions the  conduct  of  Lyford.  who  attempted  to  dis- 
or^autee  the  cliurch.  tUicl's  Btcg.  Dtct. 


Dlsorganlser  (dis-or'gan-Iz-^r).  n.  One  who 
disorganizes;  one  who  destroys  or  attempts 


to  interrupt  regular  order  or  system:  one 
who  introduces  disorder  and  confuaioo. 
Disorient (dis-o'ri-entX  v.t  [Prefix dw.prir.. 
and  orient.]    To  throw  out  of  reckoning;  to 
confuse  as  to  longitude.    [Bare.] 

I  doubt  then  the  learned  professor  was  a  little  ^ir- 
oriented  when  he  called  the  prooiises  in  Eaekiel  aiul 
in  the  Revelations  the  same.  Bf.  U'arburt^m. 

Dlsorlentatedt  (dis-o'ri-ent-&t-ed). ».  and  a. 
Turned  from  the  east  or  the  right  dlrectioii ; 
thrown  out  of  one's  reckoning. 
Disown  (dis-dn'X  r>.i.  [Prefix  dis,  neg..  axi<l 
own.]  LTorefusetoacKnowledgeaaoeloxi^- 
ing  to  one's  self;  to  deny;  not  to  own:  to 
repudiate;  as,  a  parent  can  hardly  disown  his 
child ;  an  author  will  sometimes  digomn  bis 
writings.— 2.  To  deny;  not  to  allow;  to  refuAe 
to  admit 

Then  the^.  who  brother's  better  claim  disown. 
Expel  thor  parents,  and  usurp  the  throne. 

Dryden. 

Sm.  To  disavow,  disclaim,  deny,  rraounce. 
disallow. 

Dlsownment  (dis-dn'mentX  n.  Act  of  dis- 
owning; repudiation.  J.  J.  Gumey.  [Rare  ] 

Dlsoxldate  (dis-ok8'id-&tX  v.  t  pret.  and  pp. 
disoxidaUd;  ppr.  disoxiaaHng.  [Prefix  a«jt» 
priv.,  and  oxiidate.]  To  reduce  from  oxids* 
tion;  to  reduce  from  the  state  of  an  oxide 
by  disengaging  oi^jjen  from  a  substance;  to 
deoxidate;  as,  to  disoxidats  iron  or  copper. 

Dlsozldatlon  (dis-oks'id-&''8honX  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  freeing  from  oxygen  and 
reducing  from  the  state  of  an  oxide;  deozi- 
dation. 

Dlsozygenate  (dis-oks1-Jen-&tX  v.  e.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  priv.,  and  oxygenate.]  To  deprive  of 
oxygen. 

Dlsozsrgenatlon  (di8-oks1-Jen-&''ahonX  n. 
The  act  or  process  of  separating  oxyjsen 
from  any  substance  containing  it;  deoxids- 
tion. 

Dlspaoet  (dis-pftsO.  v.i.  [L.  dis,  asunder,  to 
and  fro,  and  spatior^  to  walk  about]  To 
range  about 

When  he  spide  the  Joyous  butterSIe. 
In  this  faire  plot  dis/acing  to  and  fro.      Sfenser. 

Dlspalr  (dis-p&rO.  v.  t.  r  Prefix  dis,  neg. ,  and 
paxr.  ]  To  separate:  said  of  a  pair  or  couple. 
[Rare.] 

Forgive  me,  ladjr, 
I  have  .  .  .  disfair'd  xmo  doves.      Beau.  ^  Ft. 

Dlspandt  (dis-pandO,  v.t.  (L  tfupofufo,  tn 
stretch  out — ais,  asunder,  and  jMindo.  to 
spread.]  .To  display.    BaUey. 

Dlspanslont  (dis-pan'shon).  n.  The  act  of 
spreading  or  displaying.    Bailey. 

Dlsparaolsed  (dis-pa^ra-dlstx  a.  p*reftx 
diSt  priv.,  and  paradite.]  Removed  from 
paradise.    [Rare.  ] 

Disparage  (dis-pa'raj).  «.<.  pret  *  pp.  dis- 
paraged; ppr.  disparaging.  [O.Fr.  Mpora- 
ger,  to  offer  to  a  woman,  or  impose  on  her 
as  husband,  a  man  unfit  or  unworthy;  to 
impose  unworthy  conditions- dM  for  dis, 
priv.,  and  parage,  equality  in  blood,  de- 
scent lineage,  from  L.  par,  equaL]  l.t  To 
marry  one  to  another  of  inferior  condition 
or  rank;  to  dishonour  by  an  unequal  match 
or  marriage,  against  the  rules  w  decency; 
to  match  unequally;  to  injure  or  dishonour 
by  union  with  something  of  inferior  excel- 
lence. '  To  disparage  my  daughter. '  Chau- 
cer.-2.  To  injure  or  dishonour  by  a  com- 
parison with  something  of  less  value  or 
excellence.— 3.  To  treat  with  contempt;  to 
undervalue;  to  lower  in  rank  or  estimaaon; 
to  vilify;  to  reproach. 

Thou  durst  not  thus  disparage  glorious  arms. 

Miittm. 

4.  To  bring  reproach  on;  to  lower  the  esti- 
mation or  worth  of;  to  debase:  to  dishonour. 
'  With  fear  disparaged. '    Spenser. 

His  religion  s.-it  .  .  .  gracefully  upon  him.  w'  hout 
any  of  those  forbidding  aopearances  which  somctm.cs 
disparage  the  actions  ot  men  uncerely  pious. 

Bp  Atterbury. 

8tn.  To  depreciate,  undervalue,  vilify,  re- 
proach, detract  from,  derogate  from,  decry, 
degrade. 

Dlsparaget  (dis-pa-rajO.  n.  [F^.]   A  dlq>a- 
ragement;  an  unequal  marriage. 

To  match  so  hii^h.  her  friends  with  counsel]  sage. 
Dissuaded  her  from  such  a  disparetge.      Spenser. 

Dl8Paragement(dis-pa'r^-mentXn.  i  tThe 
matching  of  a  man  or  woman  to  one  of  In- 
ferior rank  or  condition,  and  against  the 
,    rules  of  decency. 

And  thought  that  oiatch  a  foul  etispartigememl. 
\  Spenser 

2.  Injunr  by  union  or  comparison  with  some- 
thing of  inferior  excellence.—^  The  act«>l 
<  undervaluing  or  lowering  the  estimation  or 
character  of  a  person  or  thing;  tha  act  of 
depreciating;  detraction. 


Fite,  far,  fat,  fftll;       mi.  met.  h£r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mbve;       tube,  tub,  byll;       oU,  pound;       U.  8c  abune;     jT.  8c  U}f. 
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M*  ikffil  tW  popular  pTMttt  of  the  king. 


oi  klow  4iMfmr9grwttnt. 

TtnnysoH. 

4  Dfaaloattoii  of  value  or  excellence;  re- 
tiroach.  dbfrmcv;  tndlg&ity;  dishonour:  fol- 
fciwml  liy  ID 

t»  oncta  to  be  vti  disfaragtmgni  to  %.  sur  diat  It  is 
«Mt>«aA  South. 

\\0  pwt)(siiTcs  of  tile  sowrngB  wcie  cxtensira. 
It  «*ft  -K)  dtsfarm^mtnt  to  the  bravest  and 
xihtrn  kB<ht»  to  kneel  «t  hi»  feeC        Macauiay. 

Bxm.  Dcrontfon,  detr»cUon,  reproach,  dto- 
BT.  deoaaement,  deirnuUtion.  diigrace. 
r  CdU-pa'rAj-^r),  n.  One  who  dis- 
or  dttbonoun;  one  who  riUfles  or 

In 


(dia-pa'r^JingUX  adt, 
to  dlf  parage  or  dishonour. 

(dls^-ritl  a.    (L.  di$paratU8, 

of  4i*par%  to  pari,  separate— aw,  asun- 
and  poro,  to  make  ready,  to  prepare.] 
rneqnal;  unlike;  dissimilar. 


a 


Mirpmwntt  tbouffhts.  purelv  by  means 
ia  the  words  czprcwng  tnem. 

CoUrutgt. 

In  logie^  pertatning  to  two  co-ordinate 
or  ilirisiona 

(dis'pa-rit),  n.    One  of  two  or 
things  so  nneaual  or  unlike  that  they 
be  compared  with  each  other. 

f  (dis-pa-rf  shonX  n.   [Contr.  for 
preilz  tfit,  pnT.,  and  appari- 
See  AFT AJUnoR.  ]    Disappearance. 

la  th*  dispirttitm  of  that  other  light,  there  is  a 
jr  tanA  star. 


shining  in  the  writings  of  the 
Bp.  HaiL 

Ollipajttar  (dis-pa'ri-tn.  n.  [Fr.  ditpariU, 
friMB  L.  dinar,  oneqtuu—^u.andpar,  equal.] 
1-  Insqnallu;  difference  in  degree,  in  age, 
raak.  oondition,  or  excellence:  followed  oy 
te  or  qf ;  as,  dirparHy  in  or  qf  years,  age, 

ncM.  condition. —2.  Dissimilitude; 

i:  followed  by  between,  betwixt 

just  such  disparity 
As  b  twixiaMioA  angeb'  purity. 

rur  wMBan's  lore  aiod  man's  wiO  ever  be 

DoHHt, 

Ineyiality,  nnlikeness,  dissimilitude, 
^H^pfpportion. 

OUMn:  (dls-piriO.  v.t  rPreflx  die,  prlT., 
■M  pmrk.y  1.  To  Uirow  open,  as  a  pork;  to 
fagr  open;  to  direst  of  the  character  of  a 
pn.  aa  land. 


ik^^iariA^^  my  parks. 


Yo«  hare  fed  opoii  my  signories, 
and  feird  my  forest  woods. 
Skak. 


1  To  art  at  large;  to  release  from  inoloeure 
or  ootiilnwnent.  *  He  di»pwke  his  seraglio.' 
airr.  Berbert 

DIVttrktot  (dis-pirlilXv.  t  [Prefix,  die,  asun- 
der, and  eparkle.  In  the  sense  of  to  scatter.] 
To  aoattfer  abroad;  to  disperse;  to  diride. 

TW  wet  of  Libertines  began  but  lately;  but  as  vipers 
maliipty  inte  gcnermtSons,  so  is  thnr  spawn  t/is' 
f  over  aO  lands.  Ctarkt. 


OlnArt(dl^pirtO,  v.t  [Prefix  du,  asunder, 
MM  part]  To  diWde  into  parts;  to  separate; 
lo  aerer;  to  burst;  to  rend:  to  rlre  or  split; 
to  dlatract;  as,  diepartea  air;  diaparted 
dieparUd  cbioM, 


aB  ikree  kinds  of  love  together  meet, 
Aad  doe  dupmrf  tbm  hart  with  power  extreme. 

Spmttr. 

(dI»-pArt>,  etL     To  separate;  to 
to  cleaTSL    'The  silrer  clouds  die- 

ifipUtCdis'pirt).!!^  In  pun.  (a)  the  differ- 
ence between  the  semi-diameter  of  the  base 
flag  at  the  breech  of  a  gun,  and  that  of  the 
t^g  at  the  sweO  of  the  muxzle.    (b)  A  dis- 

XJE|!Zn(dis-pirtO.  vt  In  ^i«n.  (a)  to  set  a 
nauk  on  the  munle-ring  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
aaooct.  so  that  a  ri^t-lme  from  the  top  of 
the  base  ring  to  the  mark  on  or  near  the 
Busle  mar  M  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
bore  or  houow  cylinder,  (b)  To  make  allow- 
fbr  the  dispart  in,  wnen  taking  aim. 

.  b«lbre  he  shoots,  most  truly  dispart 

Lucar. 


C*i»y 


_  (dia'piri-slt).  n.  In  gun.  a 
pieca  of  metal  cast  on  the  muzzle  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance  to  make  the  line  of  sight  par- 
sOttl  to  the  axia  of  the  bore. 
PhrimMlirn  (dis-pa'shon),  n,  [Prefix  die, 
pHV  ,  and^omom.  ]  Freedom  from  passion; 
sa  ondistttrtied  state  of  the  mind;  apathy. 
MfpKMlonato  (dis-pa'ahon-&tX  a.  1.  Free 
tram  paasioa:  calm;  composed;  impartial; 
vuDorsd  by  feelings:  applied  to  persons; 
ss,  4iMpeamw9Mie  men  or  judges.  'Quiet, 
rfiwMwfimato,  and  cold.*  Tennyion.— 2.  Not 
dictated  br  passion:  not  proceeding  from 
tesBpcr  or  fates;  impartial:  i4>plied  to  things; 
ss»  hepnweimyate  proceedliws^— STM.  Calm, 
eooi  composed,  serene,  temperate,  mode- 
mlc.  Impartial 


IMmMSSlonately  (dis-pa'shon-at-li),  adv. 
Without  passion;  calmly;  coolly. 

Dispauloned  (dis-pa'shond),  a.  Free  from 
panion. 

Dispatch  (dis-pachOi  For  this  word,  as  well 
as  Its  derivatiTes  and  compounds,  see  Dis- 
patch. 

Dlipathy  (dis'pa-thiX  n.  [Prefix  die,  priv., 
ana  pamy,  seen  in  apathy,  from  Gr.  pathoe, 
suffering.  See  Pathos.]  1.  Want  of  passion. 
2.  Absence  of  sympathy:  an  opposite  taste 
or  liking;  uncongeniality.  [In  both  uses 
rare  or  obsolete.] 

Who  (Sir  Thomas  More)  recognizes  in  me  some 
dispatktes,  but  more  points  of  agreement.    South^. 

Dlipaiiper  (dis-p»'p«r),  v.  t  [Prefix  die,  prir. , 
and  jMiup«r.]  To  deprive  of  Uie  claim  of  a 
pauper  to  public  support,  or  of  the  capacity 
of  suing  in  forma  pauperie;  to  reduce  back 
from  the  state  of  a  pauper. 

If  a  party  has  a  current  income,  though  no  perma- 
nent property,  he  must  t>e  dispauptred.  Phiuimort. 

Dtipaupexln  (dis-p(»'p«r-iz),  v.t.  [Prefix 
die,  prfv.,  and  pauperiu.]  To  release  or 
free  from  the  state  of  pauperism;  to  free 
from  paupers. 

As  wen  as  by  that  of  many  highly  pauperized  dis- 
tricts in  more  recent  times,  whicn  have  been  dispan- 
periMed  by  adopting  strict  rules  of  poor-law  adminis- 
tration, y.  S.  Mill, 

Di8peaoe(dis-p6B0,n.  [Prefixefw,  prir.,  and 
peace.]  Want  of  peace  or  quiet;  dissension. 

DlBpeed  (dis-pdd'X  t.t  To  despatch;  to  dis- 
miss.   [Bare.] 

To  that  end  he  dispteded  an  embassadotir  to  Poland. 

KhoIUs. 
Thus  having  said. 
Deliberately,  in  self-possession  still. 
Himself  from  that  most  painful  interview 
Dispeeding,  he  withdrew.  Soutkiy. 

Digpel  (dis-pelO,  vt  pnt  &  pp.  dispelled; 

Spr.  dieveUtng.  [L.  aiepeUo,  to  drive  asun- 
er,  to  disperse— dit,  asunder,  and  jmUo,  to 
drive.]  To  scatter  by  driving  or  force;  to 
disperse;  to  dissipate;  to  drive  away;  as,  to 
difpej  vapours;  to  diepel  darkness  or  gloom; 
to  diepet  fears;  to  dtepel  cares  or  sorrows; 
to  diepel  doubts. 

I  loved,  and  love  dispelled  the  fear 

That  I  should  die  an  early  death.       Tettnyson. 

Sni.  To  scatter,  dissipate,  disperse,  drive 

away,  banish,  remove. 
Difpel  (dis-per).  vi    To  fly  different  ways; 

to  be  dupersed;  to  disappear;  as,  the  clouds 

diepet 
Din>eller  (dis-per^r),  n.    He  who  or  that 

whicb  dispels;  as,  the  sun  is  the  diepeller  of 

darkness. 
DlBPend  (dis-pend'X  v.t    [L.  diependo,  to 

weis^  out,  to  distribute— dtt,  and  pendo,  to 

weigh.]    To  spend;  to  lay  out;  to  consume; 

to  expend.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

Able  to  dispend  yearly  twenty  pounds  and  above. 

Fuller. 

Dlspender  (dis-pend'dr),  n.  One  that  dis- 
tributes.   [Rare.] 

Dtspensame  (dis-pens'a-bl),  a.  1.  That  may 
be  dispensed  or  administered.  'Laws of  the 
land  .  .  .  dwtptfiua&Ie  by  the  ordinary  courts.' 
StatM  Triale,  1680.-2.  'That  maybe  spared  or 
dispensed  with.  '  Diepeneable,  at  least,  if 
noi  superfluous. '    Coleridge. 

Not  a  tone  of  colour,  not  a  note  of  form,  is  mis- 
placed or  dispensable,  Swinburne. 

Dliipfm  itaWftllfffff  (dis-pens'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
capability  of  being  dispensed  with. 

Dtepensary  (dis-pens'a-ri),  n.  l.  A  shop  in 
which  meoicines  are  compounded;  a  labor- 
atory.—2.  A  house,  place,  or  store  in  which 
medicine  are  dispensed  to  the  poor,  and 
medical  advice  ffiven  gratia 

DlgpeilBation  (dls-pens-i'shon),  n.  [L.  diM- 
peneatio,  economical  management,  superin- 
tendence, from  diepeneo.  See  Dispense.] 
Lt  Distribution;  the  act  of  dealing  out  to 
different  persons  or  places.  '  A  dineneation 
of  water  .  .  .  indifferently  to  all  parts  of 
the  earth.'  Woodward.  Specifically— 2.  The 
dealing  of  God  with  his  creatures:  the  dis- 
tribution of  good  and  evil,  natural  and  moral, 
in  the  divine  government 

Neither  itre  God's  methods  or  intentions  different 
in  his  dispensations  to  each  private  man.    Holers, 

8.  The  granting  of  a  license,  or  the  license 
itself,  to  do  what  is  forbidden  by  laws  or 
canons,  or  to  omit  something  which  is  com- 
manded; that  is,  the  dispensing  with  a  law 
or  canon,  or  the  exemption  of  a  particular 

Grson  from  the  obligation  to  comply  with  ! 
i  injunctiona  The  pope  has  power  to  dis- 
Knse  with  the  canons  of  the  Church,  but 
s  no  right  to  grant  diepeneationt  to  the 
injury  of  a  third  person. 


A  dispensation  was  obtained  to  enable  Dr.  Barrow 
to  marry.  tVard. 

4.  That  which  is  dispensed  or  bestowed: 
specifically,  in  theot  a  system  of  principles 
and  rights  enjoined:  as,  the  Mosaic  diepen- 
eation;  the  Gospel  cUepeneation;  incluaing. 
the  former,  the  Levitical  law  and  rites;  the 
latter,  the  scheme  of  redemption  by  Christ. 

DlBpensatlye  (dis-pens'a-tiv),  a.  Granting 
dispensation. 

DlBpensatiyely  (dls-pens'a-tiv-li),  adv.  By 
dispensation. 

I  can  now  hold  my  place  canonically,  which  I  held 
before  but  dispensative/y.  Sir  H.  IVotton. 

Dlfpensator  (di8'pens-&t-«r),  n.  [L]  A 
dispenser  (which  seeX 

DlBpensatorily  (dis-pens'a-to-ri-liX  adv.  By 
dispensation;  diroensatively.    Goodwin, 

DlBpenBatoxy  (drs-pens'&-to-ri),  a.  Having 
power  to  grant  dispensations. 

IngpenBatory  (dis-pens^ft-to-rix  n.  A  book 
containing  tne  method  of  preparing  the 
various  kinds  of  medicines  used  in  pharmacy, 
or  containing  directions  for  the  composition 
of  medicines,  with  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredients,  and  the  methods  of  preparing 
them;  a  pharmacopceia. 

DtBjMllBe  (die-pens'),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  die- 
peneed;  ppr.  aiepeneing.  [L.  diepeneo,  to 
weigh  out  or  pay;  hence,  to  manage  house- 
hold affairs,  to  act  as  steward  or  paymaster 
— die,  distrib.,  and  oeneo,  freq.  of  pendo, 
to  weigh.]  1.  To  deal  or  divide  out  in  parts 
or  portions ;  to  distribute ;  as,  to  diepenee 
chsrity,  medicines.  Ac. ;  God  diepeneee  his 
favours  according  to  his  good  pleasure. 

He  is  delighted  to  dispense  a  share  of  it  to  all  the 
company.  Sir  tV.  Scott. 

2.  To  administer;  to  apply,  as  laws  to  par- 
ticular cases;  to  distribute  justice. 

While  you  dispense  the  laws  and  guide  the  state. 

Dryden. 
8.  To  atone  for;  to  compensate;  to  grant  par- 
don for. 

His  sin  was  dispensed 
With  gold.  Gewer. 

4.  To  grant  dispensation  from;  to  relieve;  to 

excuse:  to  set  free  from  an  obligation;  to 

exempt 

It  was  resolved  that  all  members  of  the  House,  who 
held  commissions,  should  be  dispensed  from  parlia- 
mentary attendance.  Macaulay. 

Dlfpense  (dis-pensO,  v.t  l.  To  bsrgaln 
for.  grant,  or  receive  a  dispensation;  tu 
compound:  used  most  frequently  with  the 
person  who  is  able  to  grant  the  dispensa- 
tion as  the  subject 

The  king,  of  special  grace,  dispensid  with  him  of 
the  two  fifit  peynes.  CaPgrave. 

He  hath  dispensed  with  a  man  to  marry  his  own 
brother's  wife.  Bp.  Jewel. 

Canst  thou  dispense  with  heaven  for  such  an  oath? 

Shak. 
From  the  idea  of  bargaining  for  a  dispensa- 
tion, or  compounding  for  the  performance 
of  something  forbidden  or  the  non-perform- 
ance of  something  enjoined,  are  deducible 
senses  (aX  Q>\  (o\  ^,  of  to  diepenee  with:  (a) 
to  put  up  yrith;  to  connive  at;  toallow.  *  Con- 
niving and  dieveneing  with  o];>en  and  common 
adultery.'  Muton.  (o)To  excuse;  to  exempt;  . 
to  relieve;  to  set  free,  as  from  an  obligation. 

Though  he  may  be  dispensed  with  in  not  soeaking 
with  his  tongue,  yet  his  heart  must  crie.      ttieron. 

I  could  not  dispense  with  myself  from  making  a 
voyage  to  Caprea.  Addison. 

(e)  To  go  back  from;  to  break,  as  one's 

word. 

1  never  knew  her  dispense  with  her  word  but  once. 

Richardson. 

(d)  To  permit  the  neglect  or  omission  of,  as  a 
form,  a  ceremony,  an  oath,  and  the  like;  to 
suspend  the  operation  of,  as  a  law;  to  give 
up,  release,or  do  without,  as  services,  attend- 
ance, article  of  dress,  &c. 

(The  Pope)  hath  dis/ensedwith  the  oath  and  dutv 
of  subjects  to  their  prmce  against  the  fifth  commancf- 
ment.  Bp.  Andrewes. 

Many  Catholics  did  then,  and  do  now,  think  better 
to  dispense  with  the  law  of  continency.  than,  bv  re- 
taining it,  to  open  a  gate  to  unclean  single  life,  leav- 
ing marriage  free  for  all.  Str  N.  Brent. 

When  art  and  counterfeit  discourse  is  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  a  person,  when  you  can't  serve  him 
any  other  way,  when  you  are  morally  assured  he  will 
dispense  with  his  right  to  clear  information,  aii<l 


thank  you  for  the  expedient ;  in  this  case.  I  say.  I'lu 
strongly  of  opinion  that  swerving  from  truth  is  n( 
unjustifiable.  Jeremy  Collier. 


There  are  other  uses  of  U>  diepenee  with 
whose  connection  with  the  foregoing  does 
not  clearly  appear:  as,  (e)  to  do  or  perform; 
as,  to  diepenee  with  miracles.  Waller.  (J)  To 
dispose  of ;  to  consume. 

Several  of  my  friends  were,  this  morning,  got 
together  over  a  dish  of  tea.  in  very  good  health. 


eh.  dkain.     eh.  8c  locA;     g,  go;     j,>ob;     tx,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ting\     TH,  tAen;  th.  thXn',     w,  trig;    wh,  wWg;    xh,  axure.— See  Key. 
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DISPLEASE 


though  we  had  celebrated  yesterday  with  more 
glasMS  than  we  could  hare  dupensed  with,  had  we 
not  been  beholden  to  Brooke  and  Hellier.    Steele. 

2.t  To  make  amendB;  to  compensate. 

One  loving  hour 
For  many  yean  of  sorrow  can  dispetue.    Sfenser. 

DlBpenset  (dis-penBO,  n.    l.  Dlq>«i8ation. 

Indulgences,  discuses,  pardons,  bulls.      Milton. 

2.  Expense;  profusion. 

It  was  a  vault  built  for  grut  dispense.    Spenser. 

DUpenser  (dis-pens'^r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  dispenses  or  distributes;  one  who  or 
that  which  administers;  as,  a  dispenser  of 
favours  or  of  the  lawa 

The  drowsy  hours,  dispensers  of  all  gtiod. 
O'er  the  mute  city  stole  with  folded  wings. 

Tennyson. 

Di8p6n8tllg(dis-pen8'ing).a.  l.Thatmay dis- 
pense with;  granting  di^nsation;  that  may 
grant  license  to  omit  what  is  required  by 
law.  or  to  do  what  the  law  forbids;  as,  a 
dispensing  power.  —2.  That  dispenses,  deals 
out,  or  distributes;  as,  a  dispensing  chemist. 

Dispeople  (dis-pe'plX  v.  t  [Prefix  du,  priv., 
sdA  people.]  To  depopulate;  to  empty  of 
inhabitants,  as  by  destruction,  expulsion,  or 
other  means. 

Let  his  heart  exalt  him  in  the  barm 
Already  done,  to  have  dispeopled  Heaven. 

Milton 

DlBpeopler  (dis-pS'plftr),  n.  One  who  de- 
populates ;  a  depopulator ;  that  which  de- 
prives of  inhabitants.  'Stem  dispecpler  of 
the  plain.'    Lewis. 

DlBperanoe.t  n.    [Fr.]    Despair.    Chaucer. 

Dlsperget  (di-sp«rj0,  v.t  [L.  dispergo,  to 
strew  or  scatter  about— <ii»,  distrib.,  and 

Eo,  to  scatter.]  To  sprinkle. 
rmoUB  (dl-sp&rm'us),  a.  [Or.  di  for  dis, 
,  and  sperma,  seed. ]  In  hot.  two-seeded; 
containing  two  seeds  only;  as,  umbellate 
and  stellate  plants  are  dispermous. 
Dliperplet  (dls-p^r'pl),  v.t.  [A  corruption 
of  disparkle  (which  see).]  To  disperse;  to 
sprinlde;  to  scatter. 

I  bathed,  and  odorous  water  was 
Disperpied  lightly  on  my  head  and  neck. 

Chapman. 

DlBpenal  (dis-p^rs'al),  n.    Dispersion. 

Disperse  (dis-p^rsO,  v.  t  pret  dspp.  dispersed; 
ppr.  dispersinQ.  [L.  disperstu,  from  dispergo 
—di  for  dis,  distrib.,  and  spargo,  to  scatter; 
Fr.  disperser.  ]  1.  To  scatter;  to  drive  asun- 
der; to  cause  to  separato  into  different 
parts;  as,  the  Jews  are  dispersed  among  all 
nations. 

Two  lions  in  the  still  dark  night 
A  herd  of  beeves  disperse.  Chapman. 

2.  To  diffuse;  to  spread. 

The  lips  of  the  wise  disperse  knowledge.  Pror.  xv.  7. 

3.  To  dissipate;  to  cause  to  vanish;  as,  the 
fog  is  dispersed. — 4.  t  To  distribute;  to  dis- 
pense. 

Being  a  king  that  loved  wealth,  he  could  not  endure 
to  have  trade  sick,  nor  any  obstruction  to  continue 
in  the  gate  vein  which  disperseth  that  blood.  Bacon. 

6.  t  To  make  known;  to  publish. 

The  poet  entering  on  the  stage  to  disperse  the 
argument.  B.  yonson. 

—Dissipate,  Disperse,  Scatter.  See  DISSI- 
PATE.—Syn.  To  scatter,  dissipate,  dispel, 
spread,  diffuse,  distribute,  deal  out,  dissemi- 
nate. 

Disperso  (dLs-p^rsO,  v.i.  1.  To  be  scattered; 
to  separate:  to  go  or  move  into  different 
parts:  as,  the  company  dispersed  at  ten 
o'clock.— 2.  To  break  up;  to  vanish,  as  fog 
or  vapours. 

Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water, 

Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  Itself, 

Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought  Shah. 

Dispmed(dis-p«rstO.;>  anda.  1.  Scattered. 
2.t  Published;  divulged.  'Their  own  di- 
vulged and  dMp«r»«d  ignominy.'  Passenger 
o/oenvenuto.— Dispersed  harmonti,in  music, 
harmony  in  which  the  tones  for  the  various 
parts  are  at  a  wide  interval  from  each  other. 

Dispersedly  (dis-p^rs'ed-li).  adv.  In  a  dis- 
persed manner;  separately. 

Dispersedness  (dis-pftrs^Dd-nesX  n.  The 
state  of  being  dispersed  or  scattered. 

Dlsperseness  (dls-p^rs'nesX  n.  Thinness; 
sparseness:  a  scattered  state.  '  Disperseness 
cohabitations.'    Brerewood.    [Rare.] 

Disperser  (dis-pdrs'ftr).  n.  One  who  dis- 
perses; as,  the  disperser  of  libels. 

DispersiOIl  (dls-pir'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
scattering.  —2.  The  state  of  being  scattered 
or  separated  into  remote  parts;  as,  the  Jews 
in  their  dispersion  retain  Uieir  rites  and  cere- 
monies; there  was  a  great  dispersion  of  the 
human  family  at  the  building  of  BabeL— 
3.  In  optics,  the  divergency  of  the  rays  of 
light,  or  rather  the  separation  of  the  dif- 
ferent coloured  rays  in  refraction,  aris- 


ing from  their  different  refrangibHitiea. 
The  point  of  dispersion  is  the  pomt  where 
refracted  rays  begin  to  divei^o.  When 
a  ray  of  the  sun's  light  is  made  to  pass 
through  prisms  of  different  substances  It  is 
found  that  spectra  are  formed  of  different 
lengths,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  prisms 
refracting  the  coloured  rays  at  different 
angles.  Thus,  the  spectrum  formed  by  a 
prism  of  oil  of  cassia  is  found  to  be  two  or 
three  times  longer  than  one  formed  by  a 
glass  prism.  The  oil  of  cassia  is  therefore 
said  to  disperse  the  rays  of  light  moro  than 
the  glass,  or  to  have  a  greater  dispersive 
power.  It  is  also  foundf  that  in  spectra 
formed  by  prisms  of  different  substances 
the  coloured  spaces  have  not  the  same 
ratio  to  one  another  as  the  length  of  the 
spectra  which  they  compose;  and  this  pro- 
perty has  been  cidled  Uie  irrationality  qf 
dispersion  or  of  the  coloured  roaces  in  the 
spectrum.  —4.  In  med.  and  surg.  the  romoving 
of  inflammation  from  a  part  and  restoring 
it  to  its  natural  state. 

Dispersiye  (dis-pdrs'ivX  a.  Tending  to 
scatter  or  diuipate. 

Dispersonate  (dis-pdr'son-at),  v.t  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  personate.]  To  divest  of  per- 
sonality or  individuality.    Hare. 

Dispirit  (dis-pi'rit),  v.t.  [Prefix  di9,  priv., 
ana  spirit]  1.  To  depress  the  spirits  of;  to 
deprnre  of  courage;  to  discourage ;  to  dis- 
hearten; to  deject;  to  cast  down.  'Not 
dispirited  with  my  aflSictions.'    Dryden. 

Our  men  are  dispirited,  and  not  likely  to  get  any- 
thing by  fighting  with  them.  Ludlow. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  spirits  or  bodily  vigour  ot 
[Raro.] 

He  has  dispirited  himself  by  a  debauch.    Collier. 

Stn.  To  dishearten,  discourage,  delect, 
damp,  depress,  cast  down,  mtimidate, 
daunt. 

Dispirited  (dis-pi'rit-edX  p.  and  a.  1.  Dis- 
couraged; aepressed  in  spirits;  dejected; 
intimidated. —2.  Spiritless;  tame;  wanting 
energy;  as,  a  poor  dispirited  style.  'Dis- 
pirited recitations.'    Hammond. 

Diflnlritedly  (dis-pi'rit-ed-liX  adv.    Deject- 

IMspirltedness  (dis-pi'rit-ed-nesX  n.  Want 
of  courage;  depression  of  spirits. 

Displritment  (dis-pi'rit-mentX  n.  The  act 
of  dispiriting,  or  state  of  being  dispirited; 
discouragement 

You  honestly  quit  your  tools:  quit  a  most  muddy, 
confused  coil  of  sore  work,  short  rations,  of  sorrows, 
dispiritments,  and  contradictions,  having  now  done 
with  it  alL  Carlyle. 

Dispiteous  t  (dis-pi't§-usX  a.  [See  Des- 
PITEOUS.]  Having  no  pity;  cruel;  furious. 

When  him  he  spied 
Spurring  so  bote  with  rage  dispiteous.     Spenser. 

Diq;>itOllS.  t  a.    Same  as  Despitous. 

Dlspitously.t  adv.    Same  as  Despiteously. 

Displace  (dis-plas'X  v.t  pret,  &  pp.  dis- 
placed; ppr.  displacing.  [Prefix  dw,  priv. , 
and  place;  Fr.  diplacer.]  1.  To  put  out  of 
the  usual  or  proper  place;  to  remove  from 
its  place;  as,  the  books  in  the  library  are  all 
displaced.— 2.  To  remove  from  any  state, 
condition,  office,  or  dignity;  as.  to  displace 
an  officer  of  the  revenue. 

Liable  not  only  to  have  its  acts  annulled  by  him. 
but  to  be  displaced,  as  regards  the  individuals  com- 
posing it,  or  annihilated  as  an  institution.  Broughasn. 

Z.  To  disorder;  to  disturb;  to  destroy. 

You  have  displaced  the  mirth.  Shah. 

DiSPlaoeaUe  (dis-plas'a-blX  a.  That  may 
be  displaced  or  removed. 

Displaoement  (dis-plas'ment).  n.  1.  The 
act  of  displacing;  the  act  of  removing  from 
the  usual  or  proper  place,  or  from  a  state, 
condition,or  office.  '  'The  displaoement  ot  the 
centres  of  the  cireles.'  Asiat  Researches. 
'  Unnecessary  displacement  of  funds.'  Ha- 
milton.—i.  The  quantity  of  water  displaced 
by  a  body  floating  at  rest,  as  a  ship.  Its 
weight  is  equal  to  that  of  the  displacing 
body. —  3.  In  med.  chem.  the  method  by 
which  the  active  principles  of  organic  bodies 
are  extracted  from  them.  The  body  is  flrst 
reduced  to  a  powder,  and  then  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  liquid,  which  dissolves 
the  soluble  matter.  When  it  has  been 
sufficiently  charged  it  is  displaced  by  an 
additional  quantity  of  the  same  or  of  another 
Uquid. 

Displaoencyt  (dis-pl&'sen-si).  n.  [LL. 
ditrplacentia  for  L.  displicentia,  from  dis- 
plicco,  to  displease— di*.  priv.,  and  placeo, 
to  please.]  Incivility;  that  which  dis- 
pleases or  disobliges. 

With  disptaceney,  or,  to  use  a  more  common  word, 
with  dislike.  Beattie. 


Displant  (dis-planfX  v- 1  [Prefix  diM,  priv. , 
and  pianX.]  L  To  pluck  up  or  to  remoTe 
what  is  planted.— 2.  To  drive  away  or  re- 
move from  the  usual  place  of  residence;  as,. 
to  displatU  the  people  of  a  country. 

Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 

Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  dootn.    Skak 

a  To  strip  of  what  is  planted  or  settled;  as. 
to  ^tis!piani  a  country  of  inhabitants. 

Displantation  (dis-plant-a'shonX  n.  The 
act  of  displanting;  removal;  diquaoemeat 

Displat  (dis-platO.  v. t  [Prefix  dtf,  priv..  and 
pUM.]    To  untwist:  to  uncurL 

Display  (dis-pl&O.  v.  e.  [O.  Fr.  desployer;  ¥r. 
ddployer—des,  equal  to  L.  dis,  priv.,  and 
pwyer,  same  as  plier,  from  L.  plico,  to  fbUL 
Akin  depiioy,  employ.]  l.t  To  unsold;  to 
open;  to  spread  wide;  to  expand. 

The  northern  wind  his  wings  did  broftd  dispi^. 

SpefSKT. 

2.  To  spread  before  the  view;  to  set  in  view 
ostentatiously;  to  show;  to  exhibit  to  Um 
eyes  or  to  the  mind;  to  make  manifest  '  Dis- 
plajfd  a  splendid  silk  of  foreign  loom.'  Ten^ 
nyson.  *  Proudly  displaying  the  intrfgni^  of 
their  order.'  Freseott 

His  growth  now  to  youth's  full  flower  dispia^mg 

AH  virtue,  grace,  and  wisdom  to  achieve 

Things  hvhest,  greatest.  JfOlMi. 

8.t  To  carve;  to  dissect  and  open. — It  To 
discover;  to  descry. 

And  from  his  seat  took  pleasure  to  display 
The  city  so  adorned  with  towers.       Ck^pimem. 

6.t  To  open;  to  unlock. 

Her  left  (hand  holds)  a  curious  bnnch  of  keys* 
With  which  heav'n's  gate  she  locketh  and  eiix- 
plays.  B.  yonoooe. 

Stn.  To  exhibit,  show,  spread  out,  parade. 

Display  (dis-pl&O,  v.i    l.  To  make  a  show 

or  display.— 2.  To  lay  anything  open,  as  in 

carving  or  dissection. 

He  carves,  displays,  and  cuts  up  to  a  wonder. 

SpectaSor. 

3.  To  talk  without  restraint;  to  make  agreat 
show  of  words. 

Display' d  so  saucily  lyainst  your  highnew.   ShmM. 

Display  (dis-pl&'),  n.  1.  An  opening  or 
unfolding;  an  exhibition  of  anything  to 
the  view. —2.  Ostentatious  show;  exnlU> 
tion ;  parade;  as,  they  make  a  great  duptay 
of  troops;  a  great  display  of  magniAcenoe. 

He  died,  as  erring  men  should  die. 
Without  display,  without  parade.         Byron. 

Displayed  (dis-plidO.  panda.   1.  Unfolded; 

opened;  spread;  expand- 
ed; exhibited  to  view; 
manifested.— 2.  In  \st.  a 
term  used  to  expreas  the 
position  of  any  bird  of 

f>rey  when  it  is  erect,  with 
ts  wings  expanded. 
Displayer  (dis-pl&'«r\  «i. 
He  who  or  that  which 
displays. 

Displet  (dis'plXtr.t    To 
discipline;  to  mfllct  pe- 


Displayed. 


nitentiary  whippings. 

And  bitter  Penaunce,  with  an  yron  whip. 

Was  wont  him  once  to  dispte  evvrf  day.    Sponsor . 

Displeasanoet(dis-plez'ansXn.  [Prefix  di«. 
prnr. ,  and  pleasance.  ]  Displeasure ;  anger ; 
discontent  '  Him  to  displeasance  moov'd. ' 
Spenser. 

Dupleasant  t  (dls-plez'antX  a.  [Prefix  dis, 
pnv..  Mid  pleasant]  Uupleaslng;  offensive: 
unpleasant.  '  Odour  noxious  and  di^iUas- 
ant'   OlanvUle. 

Displeasantbrt  (dis-plez'ant-liX  adv,  Vn- 
pleasanUy;  offensively.    Strype. 

Displease  (dis-pl6z0.  v.'.  prat  &  pp.  dis- 
pleased; ppr.  d%8j^Uasing.  [Prefix  dis,  neg.. 
and  ^ase.]  1.  Kot  to  [dease;  to  dissatisfy; 
to  onend;  to  make  angry,  sometimes  in  a 
light  d^ree.  It  usuallv  expresses  less  than 
anger,  vex,  irritate,  and  provoke. 

Adversity  is  so  wholesome  . .  .  why  should  we  be 
displeased  with  it.  Barrow. 

God  was  displeased  with  this  thing;  therefore  be 
smote  Israel  1  Chr.  asL  7. 

2.  To  disgust ;  to  excite  aversion  In ;  to  be 
disagreeable  to;  as,  acrid  and  randd  tub- 
stances  displease  the  taste;  a  tilstorted 
figure  displeases  the  eye.— 41 1  To  make  lad; 
to  grieve. 

Soon  as  the  unwelcome  news 
From  earth  arrived  at  Heaveni^ate.  dispieaoed 
AU  were  who  heard.  Milton. 

4.  t  To  fail  to  accomplish  or  satisfy;  to  miaa  of. 

I  shall  displease  my  ends  else.        Bean.  ^  FL 

8tn.  To  offend,  dissatisfy,  annoy,  disgust, 
vex.  chafe,  anger. 

Displease  (dis-plizO>  ^^  ^o  disgosi;  to 
raise  aversion. 


Kite,  fir,  fat,  fall;       m«,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mttre;       tOhe.  tub.  bnll;       oil,  pound;       il,  8c  abime;      y.  Sc.  ftf^L 
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do  rMbef  diifltmM*.  ht  that  they  excite 
<J  foot  Unac^  tban  la  the  tmroedute 

£acom. 

(tiiB.pl&t'edia  adv.   InadiB- 
In  the  nuumtf  of  one  who 

I  dovn  dispUmstittjf  apon  the  earth,  as  the 
otf  ht»  aurrDw  and  Uuit»hiacat.       il/.  HaU, 

(dis-pUz^ed-neiX  n.     IM*- 
miff  JnffM, 
(dU-plAs'drX  A'     One  irho  dto- 


_  (dis-pUslngX  a.    OffemiTe  to 
■lod  or  >ny  of  thft  tfmtf**;  dligmthig; 

fMnlMCtBSBMt  (dls-plte'in^-net),  n. 
Otfia^rancM;  Che  qoallty  of  giving  aome 
degree  of  dlaipist 

tWipl— inrt  <  dU-ple'shOr), ».  l.  The  feel- 
lag  ol  ooe  who  is  disploMed;  Irritetlon  or 
oMaaiiMee  of  the  mind.  occMioned  by  any- 
thinf  thai  counteract*  dedre  or  command, 
cr  which  oppoaea  Justice  and  a  senae  of  pro- 
pHeCr.  aa.  a  man  incun  the  ditpUatur*  of 
anothar  Xtr  thwarting  hia  viewi  or  Bchemes; 
a  tarrant  mrtm  the  digptMuure  of  hia  mas- 
r  aaglact  or  disobedience ;  we  experience 
at  any  violation  of  right  or  de- 


Tktf  vrcn  mcci  to  oomplain.  ccnanre,  and  remooa- 
tmtm  when  a  g vvcroor  gnx^dufU^furt.  Brougham. 

X  That  which  dliplwasfi;  came  of  irritation; 


!t<nr  «haB  I  b«  more  Uanielc«a  than  the  FhHistioes. 
dWagh  t  do  tWnt  a  dufitaturt.  JudS-  '*•  3* 

at  State  uf  disgrace  or  disfavour. 

He  vent  katxo  PbiAod.  beinc  to  dttptmsure  with  the 
pay*  br  overmuch  (aaubarity.  J^muJkam. 

Btm    Pftaatlifsition,   disanprobation.  dis- 
dislike,  anger,  vexation,  indignation. 
}  ouence> 

«  (dis-ple'zh&rX  v.t     To  di»- 
alsaat     Btuon. 

ImMmno^i  DlfpUoenort  (disi>ii-sens. 

db^pU-sen-d).  n.  [L.  ditplicentia.  See 
DnnucsvcT  ]  Dislike;  displeasure.  'In- 
terjections of  di*pUeenc$  ami  ill  hnmoor.' 


IvAoM  lar  a  fiudtfe  afralnat  them,  for  they 
■a  MB.  )irt  a  kiad  oi  Ju/hattcy  with  them,  as  i 


had 
mere 

__,„ (dia-pldd').  r.f.  pret   A  pp.  dig- 

piA^d;  mr.  diMploding.  [L.  displodo,  to 
dilate,  to  bant— dw,  asunder,  and  plaudo, 
to  dap.  strike,  beat  ]  To  vent,  discharge, 
or  bwit  with  a  loud  noise;  to  explode 
(tan) 

Stood  raak**!  of  seraphim  another  row. 
la  po«are  to  du*t»Je  thcb  kccoad  tire 
OfihoHler  Miitm. 

OlnioAt  (dia-pIddO.  rl  To  burst  with 
a  load  report;  to  explode;  as,  a  meteor 
Htfitdtti  with  a  tremendous  sound.  [Bare.  1 

WtpkWlmi  (dis-pM^ihonX  n.  The  act  of 
dtapkMhng;  a  sudden  bunting  with  a  loud 
npovt;  an  explosion.    [Hare.] 

The  vait  dufi*tt^n  dissipates  the  doods.    Yntuf. 

ttlVtettTt(dlS'Pld'dv\  a.  Tending  to  dia- 
plodr  or  explode;  explodve.  [Bare.) 
lltaBlain«(diaj»iami,  v.t  [Preax  dit,  priv., 
■M  fbam$. )  To  strip  or  deprive  of  plumes 
or  Isatben;  to  strip  of  badges  of  honour. 
*  i>Mp<HSMd.degrad«d,  and  metamorphosed, 
neh  onfaathered  two-legsed  things,  that  we 
BO hmm  know  them.'  BuH». 
TMipmrttt  (di-spon'de),  a.  [Or.  prefix  di 
fov  4w.  twice,  and  jrpondM.l  In  P^ro^  ^ 
doable  qioiidee,  oondsting  of  four  long 
tfOaUea 

DupOM  (dlap6a'),  vX  pret  A  pp.  dit- 
^•aW;  ppr.  dimnimg.  [L.  dinpono,  to 
disbribiit*,  to  dUpose— dit,  dlstrib.,  and 
to  placcL)    1 1  To  dispose  ol 


An-I  ot  my  movable  thou  disftnt 
M|ht  aa  iWc  teemeth  beat  Is  foe  to  done. 

Chmuar. 

S  la  BctiU  law,  to  make  over  or  convey  to 

ndWr  in  a  U«d  form. 

H«  kM  dttfmt^d .    .  the  whole  estate.  Sir  H\  Septt. 


MVSMa  (dis.pta«'X  n.     In  Scott  law, 
«t  to  whoa  anything  is  disponed  or  made 


(di»-p6n'«rX  n.  In  ScoU  law.  a 
Pf"^  »bo  leipUly  transfen  property  from 
"■MsU  to  another. 

iHmcs  (dl-cponf).  v.f.  [Prefix  dit,  dis- 
tnb ,  sad  tptmfit  ]  To  discharge,  as  from  a 
^oage;  to  ditftil  or  drop.    [Bare.] 

^^•^••uiu  laiMreas  rd true  melancholy. 

>"T  ptaioaoM  damp  (jfaifht  4/<j;^v>V  upon  me.5Jbtl. 

Phyott  <dla.pOrta  «.  (O.Fr.  desport,  Fr. 
•yt.  properly  dlverdon  resorted  to  in 
'^*vr  to  dtvett  the  thoughts;  It  ditporto. 


Enelish  law  has  adwajrs  enjoyed  eren  more 
s  ^  share  of  the  dtsfcsabU  ability  of  the 
1.  Sir  H.  Mmitu. 


disport,  solace;  L.L.  deporto,  to  divert  one's 
self;  the  O.Fr.  detport  is  from  prefix  dt«,  and 
Lporto,  to  carrv  ^whence  exporr,  Ac.  X  sport 
is  an  abbrev.  of  aitport.  ]  Flay;  sport;  pas- 
time; dlverdon;  amusement;  merriment 
'Love's  ditport'  HiUon. 
Disport  (dis-p6rtO,  v.i  To  play;  to  wanton; 
to  move  lightly  and  without  restraint;  to 
move  in  gslety;  aa,  lambs  dvtporting  on  the 
mead. 
Where  light  distorts  In  ever-mingling  dyes.   Pcft. 

Dlfport  (dis-pdrfX  v-  ^  To  divert  or  amuse; 
as,  ne  ditportt  himsell 

Diiport  (dis-pdrtO,  v.L  (L  dit,  asunder,  and 
E.  port,  a  harbour.  ]  To  remove  from  a  port 
[Bare.] 

Dtsportmeot  (dis-pdrt'ment),  n.  Act  of 
disporting;  play. 

DUpofalue  (dis-pdz'a-blX  a.  [See  Dispose.  1 
Subject  to  disposal;  not  previondy  engaged 
or  employed;  free  to  be  used  or  employed 
as  occadon  may  require;  as,  the  whole  dit- 
vctaMe  force  consisted  of  a  regiment  of  light 
Infantry  and  a  troop  of  cavaliy. 

The  El 
than  its 
country. 

Dliposal  (dis-pte'alX   n.     [See  Dispose.] 

1.  "nie  act  of  disposing;  a  setting  or  arranging; 
aa.  the  ditpotalot  the  troops  m  two  lines.— 

2.  B^B:ulation,  order,  or  arrangement  of 
things  in  the  moral  government  of  Ood; 
dispensation. 

Tax  not  divine  dis/^utl  UiUan. 

5.  Power  of  ordering;  arranging  or  distri- 
buting; government;  managemenl;  as,  every- 
thing is  left  to  his  durpofoT 

Are  not  the  blessings  both  of  this  world  and  the 
next  in  his  disposal.  Bp.  At^rbury. 

4.  Power  or  rifffat  of  bestowing :  the  act  of 
parting  with;  bestowal;  alienation;  regula- 
tion ofthe  condition,  fate,  or  application  of 
anything;  as,  the  ditpotal  of  money  by  will; 
the  ditvotal  of  an  estate  by  sale;  the  ofllces 
are  at  the  du|po«a<  of  the  premier;  the  father 
has  the  ditpotal  of  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. 

I  am  called  off  from  publlck  dissertations  by  a 
domestick  aflair  of  ffreat  importance,  which  is  no 
less  than  the  dit/atmTot  my  sister  Jenny  for  life. 

TatUr. 

Stn.  Dispodtion,  dispensation,  manage- 
ment, conduct,  government,  distribution. 
Dispose  (dis-p6rX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  ditvoted; 
ppr.  ditpoting.  [Fr.  ditpoter,  to  dispose, 
arrange  —  prefix  dit,  and  poter,  to  place 
(E.  poseX  See  Compose.]  1.  To  set;  to 
place  or  distribute ;  to  arnnae :  used  with 
reference  to  order:  as.  the  ^ips  were  dit- 
poted  in  the  form  of  a  crescent;  the  trees  are 
ditpoted  in  the  form  of  a  aulncunx.— 2.  To 
regulate;  to  adjust;  to  set  in  right  order. 
Job  xxxiv.  13. 
The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dis^tu.   DrytUn. 

8.  To  i^yply  to  a  particular  purpose ;  to 
give;  to  place;  to  bestow.  'Yon  have  dit- 
poted much  in  woiks  of  public  piety. '  Sprat. 
4.  To  set.  place,  or  turn  to  a  particular  end 
or  consequence. 

Endure  and  conquer;  Jove  win  soon  disp«s* 
To  future  good  our  past  and  present  woes. 

Dry€Un, 

6.  To  adapt;  to  form  for  any  purpose. 

Then  mast  thou  thee  dis*oM  another  way. 

Hubbtrds  Tnlt. 

6.  To  set  the  mind  of  in  a  particular  frame; 
to  incline. 

Suspicions  disfos*  kings  to  tyranny,  husbands  to 
Jealousy,  and  wise  men  to  irresolution  and  melan- 
choly. Bac0M. 

7.  To  sell;  to  dispose  of;  as,  he  ditpoted  all 
church  preferments  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Swift— Syv.  To  set.  arrange,  order,  distri- 
bute, adjust,  regulate,  adapt,  flt»  incline, 
bestow,  ffive. 

Dispose  (dis-p6z0,  V.  i  1.  To  regulate ;  to  de- 
termine; to  settle. 

Man  proposes,  God  dij/**et.        Old /reverb. 
2.  To  bargain;  to  make  terms. 

You  did  suspect 
She  had  disced  with  Caesar.       SAaJk. 

—To  ditpote  of,  to  come  to  a  determination 
concerning;  to  make  a  disposal  of;  spedfic- 
dly,  (a)  to  part  with ;  to  alienate ;  to  sell ; 
as.  the  man  has  ditpoted  o/his  house  and 
removed,  (b)  To  put  with  to  another;  to 
put  into  anouier's  hand  or  power;  to  bestow; 
as,  the  father  has  ditpoted  qf  his  daughter  to 
a  man  of  great  worth,  (e)  To  give  away  or 
transfer  by  authority. 
A  rural  Judge  ditfcstd  ^beauty's  prize.   WaUtr. 

(d)Todirect  the  course  ol  Prov.xvi.88.  («)To 


place  in  any  condition;  as.  how  will  you  dit- 
pote of  your  son?  (/)  To  direct  what  to  do 
or  what  course  to  pursue ;  as,  thev  know 
not  bow  to  ditpote  qf  themselves.  (^)  To  use 
or  employ;  as,  they  know  not  how  to  dit- 
pote qf  their  time.  (A)  To  put  away;  to  get 
rid  of;  as,  the  stream  supplies  more  water 
than  can  be  ditpoted  qf. 
DlspSMt  (dis-pOxO'  *^  I-  Dis|>OBal;  power  of 
dispodng;  management 

All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dit^g.       ShaA. 

2.  Dispensation;  act  of  government;  man- 
agement 

But  such  is  the  dis/ose  of  the  sole  Disposer  of  em- 
pires. S/4td. 

8.  Cast  of  behaviour;  demeanour. 

He  hath  a  person  and  a  smooth  dit/ose 
To  be  suspected,  framed  to  make  women  £slse. 

Shak. 
4.  Dispodtion;  cast  of  mind;  inclination. 

Carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose. 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any.  Shak. 

Disposed  (dis-p6zdX  p.  and  a.    1.  Inclined; 
minded. 
He  was  disposed  to  pass  into  Achaia.  Acts  xviii.  97. 

A  man  might  do  this  now,  if  lie  were  maliciously 
disposed,  and  had  a  mind  to  bring  matters  to  ex- 
tremity. Dryden, 

It  Prone  to  mirth;  merry;  Jolly.    Beau.  <t* 
Fl. 

DlSPOSedness  (dls-pdx'ed-nesX  n.  Dispod- 
tion; inclination. 

Disposer  (dis-pOz'^r),  n.  1.  One  who  dis- 
poses; a  distributor;  a  bestower;  as,  a  ditf- 
poter  of  gifts.— 2.  A  director;  a  regulator; 
an  arranger. 

Leave  events  to  their  Disposer.  BoyJe. 

I  am  but  a  gatherer  and  disposer  of  other  roen'» 

stuff.  li'oUOH. 

8.  That  which  disposea 

Disposingly  (dis-pdx'ing-liX  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner to  dispose,  regnhite,  or  govern.  Mount- 
ague. 

Dliiposition  (dis-pd-d'shonX  n.  [L.  ditpoti- 
tio,  r^^ar  oispodtion,  arrangement— du, 
dlstrib. ,  and  pono,  potitum,  to  place.  ]  1.  The 
act  of  dispodng  or  state  of  being  disposed. 
2.  Manner  in  which  things  or  the  parts  of  a 
complex  body  are  nlaced  or  arranged: 
order;  method;  distribution;  arrangement; 
as,  the  ditpotition  of  the  infantry  and 
cavalnr  of  an  army:  the  ditpotition  of  the 
trees  in  an  orchanl;  the  ditpotition  of  the 
several  parts  of  an  edifice  or  of  figures  in 
pdnting.— 8.  Natural  fitness  or  tendency; 
as,  the  ditpotition  of  plants  to  grow  upward. 
'A  great  ditpotition  to  putrefaction.'  Bacon. 
4.  Temper  or  natural  constitution  of  the 
mind;  as,  an  amiable  or  an  irritable  ditpoti- 
tion, 'The  villanous  inconstancv  of  man's 
ditpotition.'     Shak.— 6.    Inclination;  pro- 

Sendty;  the  temper  or  frame  of  mind,  as 
irected  to  particular  oblects;  as,  a  ditpoti- 
tion to  undertake  a  particular  work;  a  dit- 
potition friendly  to  any  design. 

The  contemplation  ofthe  structure  of  olher  govern- 
ments as  well  as  of  that  under  which  we  live,  and  the 
comparison  of  the  defects  and  disadvantages  of  our 
own  with  those  of  other  systems,  can  hardly  fall  to 
produce  a  happv  effect  upon  the  dispositions  of  any 
people  in  toleraoly  happy  circumstances. 

Brougham. 

6.  In  Seott  law,  (a)  disposal;  alienation; 
distribution;  a  giving  away  or  giving  over 
to  another;  as,  be  has  made  ditpotition  of 
his  effects ;  he  has  satisfied  his  friends  by 
the  Judicious  ditpotition  of  his  property. 
(6)  A  unilateral  deed  of  alienation,  by 
which  a  right  to  property,  especially  herit- 
able, is  conveyed.— 7.  One  of  the  six  essen- 
tials of  architecture.  It  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  whole  dedgn  bv  means  of  ichnography 
(plan),  orthography  (section  and  elevation), 
and  scenography  (perspective  view);  and 
differs  from  distribution,  which  signifies  the 
particular  arrangements  of  the  internal 
parts  of  a  building.— Diipofttion  and  tettle- 
ment.  In  Scott  tou;,the  name  usually  given  to 
a  deed,  bv  which  a  person  provides  for  the 
general  disposal  of  his  property,  heritable 
and  movable,  after  his  death.— Stn.  Dis- 
posal, adjustment,  regulation,  arrangement, 
distribution,  order,  method,  adaptation,  in- 
clination, tendencv,  propendty.  temper,  be* 
stowment,  alienation. 

Dispositional  (dis-pd-d'shon-alX  a.  Per- 
taining to  dispodtion. 

Dispoatiye  (dis-poz'it-ivX  a.  l.t  That  im- 
plies disposal;  dispodng  or  regulating.  'His 
ditpotittffe  wisdom  and  power.'  Baten.— 
2.  t  Pertdning  to  inclination  or  natural  dis- 
podtion. '/>u^M»ffih've  holiness.' Jer.  Taylor. 
—Ditpotitive  daute,  in  Seott  law,  the  clatise 
of  conveyance  in  any  deed,  by  which  pro- 
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perty.  whether  heritable  or  movable,  is 
transferred,  either  absolutely  or  in  security, 
inter  vivos  or  mortis  causa,  Uiat  is,  between 
the  living  or  in  contemplation  of  death. 
Din>08ltfyel7t  (dis-poz'it-ivli).  adv.  1.  In 
a  dispositive  manner;  distributivelv.  Sir 
T.  Browne.— 2.  By  natural  or  moral  disposi- 
tion. 

One  act  may  make  us  do  dis/ositivefy  what  Moses 
is  recorded  to  have  done  literally,  .  .  .  break  all  the 
tea  commandments  at  once.  BoyU. 

Dl8P08itort(diB-poz'it-6rX  n.  1.  A  disposer. 
2.  In  astroV  the  planet  which  is  lord  of  the 
sign  where  another  planet  is. 

DiipOBsesB  (dis-poz-zesO,  v.t  [Prefix  dw. 
priv. ,  and  possess.  1  To  put  out  of  possession . 
by  any  means;  to  deprive  of  the  actual  occu- 
pancy of  a  thing,  particularly  of  land  or 
real  estate;  to  dislodge;  to  disseize:  usually 
followed  by  o/,  before  the  thing  taken  away; 
as.  to  dispossess  a  king  qf  his  crown. 

Ye  shall  dispMstss  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and 
dwell  therein.  Num.  xxxiii  54. 

It  will  be  found  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  to</f>- 
possess  and  throw  out  a  vice  from  that  heart,  where 
long  possession  begins  to  plead  prescription. 

South. 

DispOBsessed  (dis-poz-zest^,  a.  Having  lost 
one's  self-possession  or  self-command. 
[Rare.] 

Miss  Susan,  deeply  agitated,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  say  or  do,  stood  also,  dL%posstssed,  looking 
from  the  cluld  to  the  woman,  and  from  the  woman  to 
the  child.  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Dispossession  (dis-poz-ze'shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  putting  out  of  possession;  the  state 
of  being  dispossessed. 

That  heart  (Mary  Magdalene's)  was  freed  from 
Satan  by  that  powerful  dispossession.      Bp.  Hall. 

2.  In  law,  same  as  Ouster  (which  see). 

Dispossessor  (dis-poz-zes'dr),  it.  One  who 
dispossesses. 

Dispost  (dis-pdstO.  v.t  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  post.]  To  remove  from  a  post;  to  dis- 
place.   [Rare.] 

iHsposore  (dis-pd'zhCirX  n.    [See  Dispose.] 

1.  Disposal;  the  power  of  disposing;  man- 
agement; direction.  'Give  up  my  estate  to 
hu  disposure.'  Massinger.—^^  State;  pos- 
ture; disposition.  'In  a  kind  of  warlike 
disposure. '  Wot  ton.  —3.  Distribution ;  allot- 
ment; as,  the  disposure  of  employments. 
Swift. 

Dispraise  (dis-prazO.  n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
anapratM.j    1.  filame;  censure. 

The  long-neck'd  geese  of  the  world  that  are  ever 

hissing  dispraise. 
Because  their  natures  are  little.  Tennyson. 

2.  Reproach;  dishonour. 

The  general  has  seen  Moors  with  as  bad  (aces;  no 
dispraxse  to  Bertran's.  Dryden. 

Stn.  Blame,  censure,  dishonour,  reproach. 
Dispraise  (dis-praz').  v.t  pret  <t  pp.  dijt- 
praised;   ppr.  dispraising.    To  blamae;  to 
censure;  to  mention  witn  disapprobation, 
or  some  degree  of  censure. 

I  dispraised  him  before  the  wicked.  Shak. 

Dispraiser  (dis-priz'6r),  n.  One  who  blames 
or  dispraises. 

DispraisinglyCdis-praz'ing-liXadv.  Byway 
of  dispraise;  with  blame  or  some  degree  of 
reproach. 

Dispread  (dis-predO.  v.  t  [Prefix  du.distrib. , 
and  spread.  See  SPREAD.  ]  To  spread  in  dif- 
ferent wajrs;  to  extend  or  flow  in  different 
directions;  to  expand  to  the  full  width. 
[Rare] 

Scantly  they  durst  their  feeble  eyes  dispread 
Upon  that  town.  Pair/ax. 

Dispread  (dis-predO.  v.i.  To  expand  or  be 
extended:  to  spread  widely.  'Heat  dis- 
preading  throusm  the  sky '  Thomson.  [Rare.  ] 

IMflpreadert  (ois-pred'^r),  n.  A  publisher; 
aoivulger. 

Dirorels^t  v.t.  To  dispraise;  to  under- 
value.   Cfhaueer. 

Diq;>reJudicet  (dls-pre'Jfi-disX  v.t  [Prefix 
dis,  priv. ,  and  prejudice.  ]  To  free  from  pre- 
judice.   Mountague. 

Dispreparet  (dis-prg-p&rO,  v.t  To  render 
unprepared.    Hoboes. 

Disprlnce  (dis-prinsO.  v.t  To  deprive  of 
the  rank  and  dignity  of  a  prince;  to  divest 
of  the  character  or  appearance  of  a  prince. 

For  I  wds  drenched  with  ooze,  and  torn  with 

briers  .  .  . 
And,  all  one  rag,  disprinced  from  bead  to  hecL 

Tennyson 

Disprison  (  dis-pri'zon X  v.t  [Prefix  dis, 
pn  V. .  and  orison.  ]  To  let  loose  from  prison ; 
to  set  at  liDertv 

Disprivilece (dis-pri'vilej), v. t.   [Prefix dis, 

{tnv. .  and  privilege.  ]    To  deprive  of  a  pri  vi- 
ege. 


Disprize  (dis-prizT,  v.t  To  undervalue;  to 
depreciate.    [Rare.] 

DisrprofidSS  (dis-pro-fesO,  v.i.  [Prefix  dis, 
pnv.,  and  prqfess.]  To  renounce  the  pro- 
fession of. 

His  arms  which  he  had  vowed  to  dispr^este. 
She  gathered  up,  Spenser. 

Disproflt  (dis-pro'fit),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  neg. . 
and  profit]  Loss;  detriment;  damage. 
Foxe.    [Rare.] 

Disprofltable  (dis-pro'flt-a-blX  a.  Unpro- 
fitable.   HaU. 

Disproof  (dis-prt)f).  n.  [Prefix  dis,  neg. ,  and 
proof.]  Confutation;  refutation:  a  proving 
to  be  false  or  erroneous;  as,  to  offer  evidence 
in  disproof  ot  a  fact,  argument,  principle,  or 

allegation. 

Bent  as  he  was 
To  make  dispro^ot  scorn,  and  strong  in  hopes. 

/ennyson. 

Dispropertyt  (dis-pro'p&r-ti),  v.t  [Prefix 
dis,  pnv.,  and  pn^aerty.]  To  deprive  of 
property;  to  dispossess.  'Silenced  their 
pleaders,  and  di^ropertied  their  freedoms.' 
Shak. 

Disproportion  (dis-prd-pdr'shon),  n.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  priv.,  and  proportion.]  1.  Want  of 
proportion  of  one  thing  to  another,  or  be- 
tween the  parts  of  a  thing:  want  of  sym- 
metry: a&  the  disproportion  of  a  man's  arms 
to  his  body;  the  disproportion  of  the  length 
of  an  edifice  to  its  height 

Disproportion,  some  say.  is  the  catise  of  the  keenest 
misery  in  the  world;  for  instance,  the  disproportion 
between  the  powers,  capacities,  and  aspirations  of 
man  and  bis  circumstances — especially  as  regards  his 
physical  wants.  Helps. 

2.  Want  of  proper  quantity,  according  to 
rules  prescribed;  as,  the  ain>roportion  of 
the  insredients  in  a  compound.— 3.  Want  of 
suitableness  or  adequacy;  disparity;  in- 
equality; unsuitableness;  as,  the  dispropor- 
tion of  strength  or  means  to  an  object 
Disproportion  (dis-prd-pdr'shonX  v.t  To 
make  unsuitable  in  form,  size,  length,  or 
quantity;  to  violate  symmetry  in;  to  mis- 
match; to  join  unfitly;  to  be  out  of  harmony 
with. 

To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size. 

To  disproportion  me  in  every  part.         Sfuik. 

Tin  disproportioned  sin 
Jarr'd  against  nature's  chime,  and  with  harsh  din 
Broke  the  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made 
To  their  great  Lord.  Milton. 

Disproportionate  (dis-pr6-p6r'shon-a-bl), 
a.  Disproportional;  not  in  proportion;  un- 
suitable in  form,  size,  or  quantity,  to  some- 
thing else;  disproportionate;  inadequate. 

Doubts  and  fears  are  the  sharpest  passions;  through 
these  false  optics  all  that  vou  see  is  like  the  evening 
shadows.  disproPortionabU  to  the  truth,  and  strange- 
ly longer  than  tne  true  substance.    Sir  y.  Suckiinji: 

Disproportionableness  (dispropdt^shon- 
abl-nes).  n.  Want  of  proportion  or  sym- 
metry; unsuitableness  to  something  else. 

DisproportionablyCdis-prO-pdr'shon-a-bliX 
adv.  With  want  of  proportion  or  sym- 
metry; unsuitably  to  something  else. 

Disproportional  (dis-pr6p6rshon-al).  a. 
Not  having  due  proportion  to  something 
else;  not  having  proportion  or  symmetry  of 
parts;  unsuitable  in  form  or  quantity;  un- 
equal; inadequate;  as.  a  di^oportional 
limb  constitutes  deformity  in  the  body;  the 
studies  of  youth  should  not  be  dispropor- 
tional to  their  capacities. 

DisproportionalitT'  (dis-prd-pdr'shon-al^'i- 
tiX  n.    The  state  of  being  disproportional. 

Disproportionally  Cdis-prd-pdr'shon-al-li). 
adv.  Unsuitably  with  respect  to  form, 
Quantity,  or  value;  inadequately;  unequally. 

Dlsproportionalness  (dis-pr6-p6r'shon-al- 
nes),  n.  Want  of  proportion;  dlspropor- 
tionateness.    (Rare.  ] 

Disproportionate  (dis-prd-pdr^shon-it),  a. 
NoT  proportioned;  unsymmetrical;  unsuit- 
able to  something  else,  iu  biUk,  form,  or 
value;  inadequate. 

None  of  our  members  are  disproportionate  to  the 
rest,  either  in  excess  or  defect.  Ray. 

It  is  pUun  that  men  have  agreed  to  a  dispropor- 
tionate and  unequal  possession  of  the  earth. 

!.o(ke. 

Diq;>roportionatel7  ( dis-prd-pdi^shun-at- 
li),  adv.  In  a  disproportionate  degree;  lui- 
suitably;  inadequately. 
Diq;>roportionateness  ( dis-prO-pdi^shon- 
ftt-nes).  n.  Unsuitableness  in  form,  bulk, 
or  value;  inadequacy. 

Diroropriate  (dis-pr6'pri-&t).  v.t  [L.  dis, 
priv..  and  proprio,  propriatum,  to  appro- 
priate, from  proprius,  one's  own;  whence 
'  also  appropriate,  propriety,  property,  Ac] 
j  To  destroy  the  appropriation  of;  to  withdraw 
I  from  an  appropriate  use;  to  disappropriate. 
,    [Rare.] 


Disprovable  (dis-prbv'a-blX  a.    Capable  of 
being  disproved  or  refuted. 

DiSProval  (dis-prOv'alX  n.  Act  of  disprov- 
ing; disproof. 

Diq;>roye  (dis-prOv'X  v.t  pret  A  pp.  tiim- 
proved;  ppr.  disproving.  [Prefix  dts,  nei^  . 
and  prove.  ]  1.  To  prove  to  be  false  or  erron- 
eous; to  confute;  to  refute;  as,  to  dispraver 
an  assertion,  a  statement  an  argomentj,  a 
proposition. 

That  false  supposition  I  advanced  in  order  to  eAi*- 
prove  it.  Bp.  Atterbmy- 

2.t  To  convict  of  the  practice  of   error. 
Hooker.  — S.  t  To  disallow  or  disapprove. 

Some  things  are  good;  yet  in  so  mean  a  degree  o€ 
goodness,  that  men  are  only  not  disproved,  nor  dis- 
allowed  of  Cod  for  them.  HomJbtr. 

Disprover  (dis-prOv'^rX  n.    One  that  dis^ 

proves  or  confutes. 
Dispunctt  (dis-pungkf).  v.t.    [L.  ditpur^o^ 

dutpuiu^eum.    SeeDiSPUNOB.]    To  point  or 

mark  off;  to  separate.    FOX0. 
Dispunctt  (dis-pungkt'X  <><    Wantins  in 

punctilious  respect;  discourteous;  impcmte. 

'That  were  dxtpunei  to  the  ladies.*    B, 

Jonsan. 
DiSPUnget  (dis-punj'X  v.t    [L.  dimui^/o. 

to  examine,  to  check  an  account — aw.  and 

pungo,  to  pierce,  to  penetrate.    See  Ex- 

puNas.]    To  expimge;  to  erase. 

Thou  then  that  has  dispun^d  my  score. 

And  dying  wast  the  death  of  death.  Sir  H.  U\ 


Di8pange(di-spunJ0.  V.t  Same  as  XHtpof^ 

(which  seeX 
Dispanisbalfle  (dis-pun1sh-a-bl).  a.  [Prefix 

dis,  neg. ,  and  p/unishaMe.]    Without  penal 

restraint;  not  punishable.    Swyft. 
DisporiMse  (dis-p^r'pdsX  v.t    [Prefix  dw. 

pnv.,  and  purpose.]    To  dissuade;  to  tarn 

from  a  purpose. 
Dispurset  (dis-p^rs'X  v.t     To  disbune. 

Shak. 
Ddspnnreyt  (dis-p^r-va^.  v.t    [Prefix  dis. 

pnv. ,  and  purvey.  ]  To  deprive  of  provialon; 

to  empty;  to  strip. 

Thev  dispurvey  their  vestry  of  sudi  treasufc 
As  they  may  spare.  Hejtwotd, 

Dispunreyanoet  (dis-p^r-va'ansX  n.  Want 
of  provisions;  lack  of  food. 

Daily  siege,  through  dispurveyance  long 
And  lacke  of  reskewes,  will  to  parley  dnve. 

Spenser. 

Diqrarveyedt  (dis-p^r-v&d'X  P-  uid  a. 
1.  Emptied  or  stripped.— 2.  Unprovided  for. 
Paston  Letters. 

Disputable  (dis-pAt'a-bl).  a.  [See  DisPUTB.1 
1.  That  may  oe  disputed;  liable  to  be  caEed 
in  question,  controverted,  or  contested; 
controvertible;  of  doubtful  certainty;  aa, 
disptUable  opinions,  statements,  propoci- 
tions,  arguments,  points,  cases,  questlona. 
&C.—2.  Disputatious;  contentious.  *He  Is 
too  disputable  for  my  company. '    Shtak. 

DUmutableness  (dis-p&f  a-bl-nesX  n.  State 
of  being  disputable. 

IMsputaoity  (dis-pat-as'i-tiX  n.    Pronen« 
to  dispute.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

Lest  they  should  dull  the  wits  and  hinder  the  1 
dse  of  reasoning  (and)  abate  the  dispntmcity  of  the 
nation.  Bp.  ff'ard. 

Dispntant  (dis'pQt-antX  n.  One  who  dis- 
putes; one  who  argues  in  opposition  to 
another;  a  controvertist:  a  reasoner  in  op- 
position. 'A  singularlv  eager,  acute,  and 
pertinacious  dwputont     Maeauiav. 

Disputant  (dis'pdt-antX  a.  Disputing:  en- 
gaged in  controversy. 

There  thou  wast  found 
Among  the  gravest  Rabbis.  disfHtant 
On  points  and  questions  fitting  Moses'  chair. 

Mttsm 

Disputation  (dis-pOt-&'shon),  n.  [L  du|ni- 
tatko.  See  Dispute.]  1.  The  act  of  dispute 
ing;  a  reasoning  or  argumentation  in  oppoe- 
ition  to  something,  or  on  opposite  sides;  con- 
troversy in  words;  verbal  contest  re^>ecting 
the  truth  of  some  fact,  opinion,  proposition, 
or  arcument— 2.  An  exercise  In  colleges,  in 
which  parties  reason  in  opposition  to  each 
other  on  some  question  proposed. 

Disputatious  (dis-pQt-a'shiuX  a.  Inclined 
to  dispute;  apt  to  cavil  or  controvert;  char- 
acterized by  disputes;  as,  a  dis/putaHauM 
person  or  temper. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  a  future  life  was  no  re- 
commendation of  the  new  religion  to  the  wits  and 
philosophers  of  that  disputatious  period. 

BuckmimHtr. 

Disputatioudy  (dis-pQt-&'shtis-liX  adv.  In 

a  disputatious  manner. 
Disputatiousness  (dis-pfit-A'shua-nea).  il 

The  quality  of  being  disputatious. 
Disputative  (dis-pfit'a-tivi  a.    Disposed  to 

dispute;  inclined  to  cavil  or  to  reason  in 

opposition;  as,  a  diafpuiative  temper. 


Kite,  fAr,  fat.  fall;       mh,  met,  \Ar\       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  m5ve;       tQbe,  tub,  boll;       oil.  poimd;      ti.  Sc.  abioie;     y,  B«  ley. 
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DISRESPECTFUL 


(dU  i^Ofl  w.  i.  prel  ft  pp.  di*p^tUd; 
pfr  diMpmt$t^j  [u  duputo,  to  cast  or  reckon 
op.  li>  compute;  hence,  to  weigh,  examine, 
ui««*Uffmt«.  ditcoM  —  du,  asunder,  apart, 
aad  fmio,  to  clean,  prune,  clear  up,  adjust. 
r*vlun.)  L  To  contend  in  argument;  to 
ii—iin  or  argue  In  opposition ;  to  debate ; 
u*  altrrcal*;  to  wrangle:  aa.  the  disciples 
*4  (linat  digpuUd  among  themselres  who 
Uumkl  tie  the  greatest 

T^iitSufK  4\^ut»4  be  in  the  synafoffuc  tiith  the 
|«»^  Acts  «»IL  17. 

1  To  itrive  or  contend  In  opposition  to  a 
competitor;  as.  we  dispuUd  for  the  prixe. 
ptlto  (dia^pQt^  v.L     i.t  To  make  the 
»i«ct  ol  a  aispatatioD ;  to  argue ;  to  dis- 


I  rcKTT*  tmtil  H  be  ditfttitd  how  the 
to  to  do  herem  Mi/tom. 

^\jU  ws«  a  tb«t  ye  du^tutd  anooff  your»elTes  br 
Ac  vayf  Mjuk  is.  33. 

t  Tu  attempt  to  disprove  by  arguments  or 
•iMlements;  to  attempt  to  proTe  to  be  false, 
imf  ouoded,  or  erroneous;  to  attempt  to  over- 
thmw  by  reasoning;  to  oontrorert;  as,  to 
ai^tU4  an  assertion,  opinion,  claim,  and  the 
like 

Wc  arifht  dketktt  the  Northern  sin 
Wbkh  owde  a  seilbh  wmr  begin; 

Ou^utg  the  cUiim.  arrange  the  chances; 
In|»ror.  Ottoiaan.  which  snail  win?  Tennyton. 

1  To  contend  or  strlTe  for.  '  So  dUptUe  the 
pvlae.'  />rytl#n.~4.  To  can  in  question  the 
psuprietj  <h;  to  oppose  by  reasoning. 

Kow  I  am  wnt.  and  am  not  to  disput* 

My  tMmcc'%  oracrik  but  to  execute.        Drydem. 

h  To  strlre  to  maintain;  to  contest;  as,  to 
ditifuU  crcry  inch  of  ground.  *  To  diijmU 
the  poasMsion  of  the  ground  with  the  Span- 
tanU'  />r«scott.  — Of  To  encounter;  to 
m«rl  'Dispute  it  (calamity)  like  a  man.' 
Skmk  -Am*,  DitpuU,  Debate,  See  under 
A«0rs.  -sxjt.  To  controvert,  contest,doubt, 
Qvestioa.  argue,  debate. 
DtapvlA  (dJs-pOtOk  tL  1.  Strife  or  contest  in 
woras  or  by  arguments;  an  attempt  to  prove 
and  mslnfain  one's  own  opinions  or  claims 
by  argomenta  or  statements,  in  opposition 
tn  tike  opinions,  arguments,  or  claims  of 
•aoiher.  controversy  in  words. 

Cwild  we  forbear  dtsftUt  and  practise  lore. 
We  Aotild  afrec  as  angels  do  above.     Walttr. 

1  Quarrel;  contention;  strife;  contest 

Nor  Is  It  aoght  bat  just; 
Thai  he.  who  la  debate  of  truth  hath  won, 
Stiowid  WW  la  arms,  in  both  dufmttt  alike  victor. 

—Be^fond  or  without  dispute,  indisputably; 
tnoaotrovertlbly. 

!■  prone  and  vene  was  owned  without  dirfuit 
Thrnoch  all  the  realms  of  nonsense  absolute. 

Drydtn. 

IMipttfr  (dis-pfifdrl  n.    One  who  disputes 
or  who  is  given  to  disputes;  a  controvertist 

WWtelsthc4^;ij;^a*«rrortUsworldT  t  Cor  Lao. 

PtipqtIseiLt  n.  [Fr  1  Dispute.  Chaucer. 
DUviallfloation  (dis.kwoain-k& 'shonX  n. 
[Bee  DnQrAUFT.J  1  The  act  of  disquslify- 
faag:  the  state  of  being  disqualified;  dis- 
ability; hence,  the  act  of  depriving  of  1^^ 
power  or  CM>actty;  legal  dlsabilitv  or  inca- 
pacity; as,  toe  diemtaUfication  of  the  burgh 
was  brcm^t  about  bv  corrupt  practices;  a 
conviction  for  crime  is  the  cause  of  his  di»- 
~1  Want  of  qualification.  (In 
the  WOTd  is  compounded  of  the 
du,  neg. ,  and  qutUi/icaAion.  ] 

I  maae  tfdl  retain  the  oo(»fciausne«s  of  those  dis' 
ftmiiM%mei0m$  which  yoo  have  been  pleaded  to  over- 
Uok  S$r  y  Skprt. 

X  That  which  disqualifies  or  incapacitates; 
aa.  ronvlctloo  of  a  crime  is  a  (f  t«oiMi<t7lea(um 
fm  oOoe;  lUkneaa  is  a  diaquaiifieaiion  for 


h  M  rtcerded  aa  a  ctdBcient  ditfumi^/tmh'pH  of  a 
w«r,  that,  ipcakiac  ot  her  husband,  she  said.  'God 


(dis-kwoli-fIX  V  t.  pret  A  pp. 

;  pff  dieouali/yinff.  [Prefix 
dMs,  Dec  .  aiHl  qualify  ]  1.  To  make  unfit; 
U*  deprive  of  natural  power,  or  the  qualities 
cr  nropertiea  neceaaary  for  any  purpose: 
aaed  gvnermllr  with/or;  as,  indisposition  dii- 
ewaiyJUtf  the  body  fur  labour  and  the  mind 
/■r  stady 

Men  are  not  dufttmttjftd  by  their  engagements  in 
trail*  Crooi  bcteg  iecei»ed  in  nigh  society.  Settiiuy, 

1  Tb  deprire  of  keal  capacity,  power,  or 
ritlit;  to  dlaabl*:  as,  a  conviction  of  perjury 
disfmml^tse  a  man  for  being  a  witoess. 

la  spM*  «/  the  taw  dufwUtfytnr  hired  champions, 
k  w  prvtxy  dear  that  ihcjr  were  Always  to  be  had  for 

C.  H.  Ptarson. 

\  (dia-kwonli-ti).  v.f.     [Pre- 


fix die,  priv..  and  ouantify.]  To  diminish 
the  quantity  of;  to  lessen. 

Be  then  desired 
A  little  to  dtsfttaHttty  your  Uain.        SkaJt. 

DiMUiet  (dis-kwl'etl  a.  [Prefix  du,  neg., 
and  quiet]  Unquiet;  restless;  uneasy. 
[Kare.] 

I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquitt.    Shak. 

DiBQUlet  (dis-kwi'etX  n.  Want  of  quiet; 
uneasiness:  restlessness;  want  of  tranquillity 
in  body  or  mind ;  disturbance ;  anxiety. 
'  Long  disquiet  merged  in  rest '    Tenixymn. 

Diiqmet  (dis-kwi'et),  v.e.  To  disturb:  to 
deprive  of  peace,  rest,  or  tranquillity;  to 
make  uneasy  or  restless;  to  harass  the  body; 
to  fret  or  vex  the  mind. 

That  he  ony  .  .  .  disquut  the  Inhabitants  of  Baby- 
lon. Jer.  1.  34. 

Why  hast  thou  disquitttd  met  i  Sam.  xavlii.  x$. 

Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul,  and  why  art 
thou  ditquUted  within  met  Ps.  xliii.  s- 

Diiqilletalt  (dis-kwl'et-al).  n.  Want  of  quiet; 
disquietude;  tmrest    Dr.  H.  More. 

Diiqilleter  (dis-kwi'et-«r),  n.  One  who  dis- 
quiets; he  or  that  which  makes  uneasy. 

Duquietftll  (dis-kwret-fnl),  a.  Producing 
inquietude. 

Dliquletillff  (dis-kwi'et-ing),  a.  Tending  to 
disturb  the  mind;  disturbing;  as,  diequiet- 
ing  apprehensions;  disquieting  rumours. 

Diiquldtiye  (dis-kwret-iv).  a.  Tendhig  to 
disquiet 

Diiqaletly  (dis-kwTet-liX  adv.  l.  Without 
quiet  or  rest;  in  an  uneasy  state;  uneasily; 
anxiously ;  as,  he  rested  diequietly  that  night 
[Rare.]— 2.  In  a  disquieting  manner;  m  a 
manner  so  as  to  destroy  quiet  or  tranquillity. 
'AH  ruinous  disorders  follow  us  diequieuy 
toourgravea'    Shak.    [Bare.] 

DiBquietment  (dis-kwi'et-ment),  n.  Act  of 
disquieting  or  state  of  being  disquieted. 
'  Dw^Mfmen^  of  conscience.     Hcpkins. 

DiBQUletnaM  (dis-kwi'et-nesX  n.  Uneasi- 
ness; restlessness;  disturbance  of  peace  in 
body  or  mind. 

DiMllllet<mit  (dis-kwi'et-us),  a.  Causing 
uneasiness.  *  Distasteful  and  diaquieUme  to 
a  number  of  men.'    Milton. 

DiBQUletude  (dis-kwi'et-fid).  n.  Want  of 
peace  or  tranquillity ;  uneasiness ;  disturb- 
ance ;  agitation ;  anxiety. 

By  delaying  it  (to  keep  God's  comnundments)  we 
necessarily  prepare  fears  and  disfuietHde.     Sh«rf. 

DiB^Qlsition  (dis-kwi-zi'shon),  n.  [L.  di*- 
quxsitio,  inquiry,  investigation,  from  die- 
quiro,  disquisitum,  to  investigate— du,  dls- 
trib. .  and  qiuwro,  quafsitum,  to  ask.  ]  A  formal 
or  systematic  inquiry  into  anv  subject,  by 
arguments,  or  discussion  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances  that  may  elucidate  truth;  an 
argumentative  inquiry;  a  formal  discussion 
or  treatise  on  any  matter;  exposition;  dis- 
sertation; essay;  as,  a  disqutsition  on  go- 
vernment or  morals;  a  diequiaitum  on  uie 
influence  of  mind  on  matter. 

His  (our  Saviour's)  lessons  did  not  consist  of  dis- 
fnisitumj.  Paley. 

For  accurate  research  or  grave  disauisition  he 
was  not  well  qualified.  iiacautay. 

DlMiilsitlimal,  DlMiiilsitloiiary  (dis-kwi- 

zi'sbon-al,  dls-lcwi-zi'shon-a-ri ),  a.  Relating 
to  disquisition. 

Diiqallttive (diskwl'dt-iv). a.  BelaUng to 
disqtiisition;  examining;  fond  of  discussion 
or  investigation;  inquisitive. 

insguiiltory.  Dlsguliltorlal  (dis-kwi'd- 
to-ri,  dis-kwl^xi-t6"ri-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
disquisition:  partaldng  of  the  nature  of  a 
disquisition;  critical    Edin.  Rev. 

DlBraakt  (dis-rankO.  v.t.  [Prefix  die,  priv., 
and  rank.  ]  1.  To  degrade  from  rank.  —2.  To 
throw  out  of  rank  or  into  confusion. 

Out  of  thy  part  already;  foil'd  the  scene; 
Disramk  d  the  lines;  msarm'd  the  action.  Decker. 

Disrate  (dis-r&tT,  V.t  [Prefix  dit,  priv.,  and 
rate.  ]  Jvaut  to  degrade  in  rank  or  station; 
todisrank. 

Dlnrayt  (dis-r&O.  ^    Disarray;  disorder. 

Come  in  manner  of  a  sodaine  tempest  upon  our 
annie  .  .  .  and  put  it  in  disray.  Holland. 

DiErecard(dis-rd-gllrdO,tk  [Prefix di«.  priv., 
and  regard.  ]  Neglect;  omission  of  notice; 
want  of  attention;  slight;  as,  to  pass  one 
with  disregard.  'Disregard  of  experience.' 
WheweU. 

Disregard  (dis-r«-g&rd'X  t.t  To  omit  to 
take  notice  of;  to  neglect  to  observe;  to 
slight  as  unworthy  of  r^nuti  or  notice;  as, 
to  disregard  the  wants  of  the  poor  or  the 
admonitions  of  conscience. 

Studious  of  good,  man  disregarded  fame. 

Btackmcre. 


One  who 


<  Dlaregarder  (dis-re-gnrd'^rx  vi. 
n^Iects. 

Disregardfta (disrd-gilrd'ful),  a.  Neglect- 
ful; negligent;  heedless. 

Dliredurdhaiy  (disr«-gitrd'fal-li).  adv. 
Negligently;  heedlessly. 

Dlsregalart  (dis-re'ira-16rX  a.  [Prefix  die, 
neg..  andr«fiiiar.]  Irregular.   *Dieregular 

_paasions.'    Evelyn. 

DUreliBll  (dis-rel'ish).  n.  [Prefix  die,  priv., 
and  relith.  ]  1.  Distaste;  dislike  of  the  palate: 
some  decree  of  disgust;  as.  men  generally 
have  a  disrelish  for  tobacco  till  the  taste  is 
reconciled  to  it  by  custom.— 2.  Absence  of 
any  quality  that  gives  relish;  bad  taste; 
nauseousness.  'HatefuUestdMrelicA.'  Mil- 
Um.—Z.  Distaste,  in  a  figurative  sense;  dis- 
like of  the  mind;  aversion;  antipathy. 

Men  love  to  hear  of  their  power,  but  have  an  ex* 
treme  disrelish  to  be  told  of  their  duty.       Burke. 

DiirellBll  (dis-rerishX  v.t  t  To  dislike  the 
taste  of :  as,  to  dierelith  a  particular  kind  of 
food.— 2.  To  make  nauseous  or  disgusting: 
to  infect  with  a  bad  taste.    [Rare.  ] 

Savoury  fruits,  of  taste  to  please 
True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thirst 
Of  nectarous  draughts  between.  Milton. 

&  To  dislike;  to  feel  some  disgust  at;  as,  to 
disrelieh  vulgar  jesta. 

All  private  enjoyments  are  lost  or  disreiished.  Pop*. 

Disreiiiember(dis-rfi-mema>6r}.v.t  [L.du, 
priv.,  and  E  rtmewher.]  To  forget;  to 
choose  to  forget    [American  and  Iruh.] 

Ill  thank  you.  when  we  meet  again,  not  to  disre- 
member  the  old  saying,  but  let  every  man  skin  his 
own  skunks.  Davtd  Crockett. 

Disrepair  (dis-r6-p&r0.  n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  repair.]  A  state  of  being  not  in  repair 
or  good  condition;  state  of  wanting  repara- 
tion. 

The  fortifications  were  ancient  and  in  disrepair. 

Sir  HT  Scott. 

Disreimta1)mt7  (dis-re'pfit-a-bU'l-U),  n. 
The  state  of  being  disrepulable. 

Disreputable  (dls-re'pQt-a-blX  a.  [Prefix 
dis.  neg.,  and  reputaole.]  Not  reputable; 
not  in  esteem:  not  honourable;  disnonour- 
able;  disgracing  reputation;  discreditable; 
low;  mean;  as,  disreputable  company;  it  is 
disreputable  to  associate  familiarly  with  the 
mean,  the  lewd,  and  the  profane. 

The  House  of  Conmtons  is  a  more  aristocratic  body 
than  the  House  of  Lords.  The  (act  is.  a  great  Deer 
would  be  a  greater  man  now  in  the  House  of  (.om- 
mons  than  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Nobody  wants  a 
second  chamber,  except  a  few  disrefutable  indivi- 
duals. Disraeli. 

8tn.  Dishonourable,  discreditable,  low, 
mean,  disgraceful,  shameful,  scandalous. 

Disreputably  Cdis-re'pat-a-bliX  adv.  In  a 
disreimtable  manner. 

DisrepUtationt  (dis-re'pfit-&''shon),  n.  [Pre- 
fix du,  priv.,  and  reputation.]  Loss  or  want 
of  reputation  or  good  name ;  disrepute:  dis- 
esteem ;  dishonour;  disgrace;  discredit 

I  will  tell  you  what  was  the  course  in  the  happy 
days  of  Queen  Elixabeth,  whom  it  is  no  disrefutation 
to  loUow.  Bacon. 

Disrepute  (dis  rfi-pOt'X  n.  [Prefix  du,  priv. , 
and  repute.]  Loss  or  want  of  reputation; 
disesteem;  discredit;  dishonour. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  a&trologv  fell 
Into  geaenlditre/nte.  Sir  IK  Scott. 

Stn.  Disesteem,  discredit,  dishonour,  dis- 
grace. 

Insreputet  (dis-r^-pfit),  v.t  To  bring  into 
disreputation.  *  More  inclined  to  love  them 
than  to  disrepute  them.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

Disrespect  (dis-rd-spekf),  «•  [Prefix  die, 
priv. ,  and  respect  ]  1.  Want  of  respect  or  re- 
verence; disesteem. 

Such  fancies  do  we  then  affect. 

In  luxury  of  disrespect 

To  our  own  prodigal  excess 

Of  too  familiar  happiness.         H'ordswortk. 

2.  An  act  of  incivility,  irreverence,  or  rude- 
ness. '  The  vain  disreepeets  of  ignorant  per- 
sons.'   Bp.  Wilkine. 

What  is  more  usual  to  warriors  than  impatience 
of  bearing  the  least  affront  or  disrespect  I       Pope. 

Disrespect  (dis-r«-spektO,  v.t  L  To  have 
no  respect  or  esteem  for;  to  show  disrespect 
to. 

We  have  disrespected  and  slighted  God.    Comber. 

Disrespecter  (dis-r^-spekt'^rX  n.  One  who 
disrespects;  one  who  wishes  to  cast  disre- 
spect on.  '  Witty  disreepectere  of  the  Scrip- 
ture.'   Boyle. 

Disrespectful  (dis-re-spekVfulX  a-  Want- 
ing in  respect:  manifesting  disesteem  or 
want  of  respect;  irreverent;  uncivil;  as,  a 
disreepect/ul  thought  or  opinion;  disrespect- 
Jul  benaviour.  '  Slovenly  in  dress,  and  di»- 
respect/ul  in  manner.'    Uodwin. 


ch.  flftadn;      £h.  Be,  loeA;     g.  yo;     J,  job;      fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;      tH,  tAen;  th,  tAin;     w,  tdg;    wh,  irMg;    zh,  azure.— See  Kit. 
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DlsreBpectfally  (dis-rS-spekt'ful-U),  adv. 
In  a  disrespectful  maimer;  irireTerently ; 
uncivilly. 

Dlsrespectftilness  (dis-rd-spekf ful-neaX  n. 
Want  of  respect 

Disrespecttve  (dis-rd-apekflvX  a.  Disre- 
spectful '  A  digretpective  forgetfulness  of 
thy  mercies.'    Bp.  UalL 

DifO^verenoet  (dls-re've-rens).  v.t.  [Prefix 
dis,  priy.,  and  reverence.]  To  deprive  of 
reverence;  to  treat  irreverently;  to  dis- 
honour.   Sir  T.  More. 

Disrobe  (dis-r6bO.  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  ditmibed; 
ppr.  ditrobing.  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and  robe.] 
To  divest  of  a  robe;  to  divest  of  garments; 
to  undress;  to  strip  of  covering;  to  divest 
of  any  enveloping  appendage ;  to  uncover; 
as,  autumn  disrobed  the  fields  of  verdure. 

These  two  peers  were  </»>r»*«/ of  their  jrlory. 

Disrober  (dis-rOty^rX  n.    One  that  strips  of 

robes  or  clothing. 
Disroot  (dis-rotO.  v.  t    [Prefix  dis,  priv. ,  and 

root.]    L  To  tear  up  the  roots  of,  or  by  the 

roots. 

Whate'er  I  was 
DisreoUd,  what  I  am  is  ^afted  here.     Tennyson. 

2.  To  tear  from  a  foundation;  to  loosen  or 
undermine. 

A  piece  of  ground  disrooted  from  Its  situation  by 
subterraneous  inundations.  GoUsmith. 

DiamlilytCdis-roliiaadv.  [Prefixdu.priv., 
and  rule.  ]    Irresrularly.    Chaucer. 

Dismlyt  (dis-rOl'iX  a.  Unruly;  turbulent 
Chaucer. 

IMsrupt  (dis-mptO.  a.  [L.  ditruptus,  pp.  of 
ditrumpo  (dirtanpo),  to  breaker  burst  asun- 
der—<f  a,  asunder,  and  rumpo,  to  burst] 
Bent  from;  torn  asimder;  severed  by  rend- 
ing or  breaking.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

Difirupt  (dis-rupf),  V.t.  To  separate;  to 
break  asunder. 

Dismptlon  (dis-mp'shon),  n.  [L.  disruptio, 
from  ditrumpo.  See  Disrupt.]  1.  The  act 
of  rending  asunder;  the  act  of  bursting 
and  separating:  breach;  rent;  dilaceration; 
break-up;  as,  the  disruption  of  rocks  in  an 
earthquake;  the  disruption  of  a  stratum  of 
earth. 

Souffht 
To  make  disruftiou  in  the  table  round.    Tennyson. 

2.  Ecdes.  the  term  applied  to  the  rupture 
which  took  place  in  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1843,  when  474  ministers  and 
professors  demitted  their  charges.  Those 
of  them  who  had  been  sent  up  as  commis- 
sioners to  the  General  Assemolv  to  meet 
on  May  18th,  1343.  refused  to  take  part  in 
constituting  it.  protesting  that  the  spiritual 
independence  of  the  church  had  been  vio- 
lated by  the  civil  power,  and  retiring  from 
the  appointed  place  of  meeting  to  another 
hall,  constituted  themselves  into  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  Free  Protesting  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  controversy  preceding 
the  rupture  had  lasted  for  ten  vears,  having 
originated  in  the  passing  of  the  Veto  Act, 
and  has  been  called '  the  ten  years'  conflict' 

Dismptiye  (disrupt'iv).  a.  I.  Causing,  or 
tending  to  cause,  disruption;  rending;  burst- 
ing or  brealdng  through;  accompanied  by 
disruption;  as.  disruptive  forces.— 2.  Pro- 
duced by  or  following  on  disruption;  as,  dis- 
ruptive effects. 

Dinnpture  (dis-nipt'Qr).  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  rupture.]  To  rupture;  to  rend; 
to  sever  by  tearing,  breaking,  or  bursting. 
[Rare.] 

Disraptnre  (dis-mp'tArX  n.  Disruption;  a 
rending  asunder. 

DlBBatlHfhCtion  (dis-sa'tis-fak^'shonX  n. 
[Prefix  dis,  priv..  and  sati^aetion.]  The 
state  of  being  dissatisfied;  discontent;  un- 
easiness proceeding  from  the  want  of  gra- 
tification, or  from  disappointed  wishes  and 
expectations. 

The  ambitious  man  is  subject  to  uneasiness  and 
dissatii/actioH.  Addis<*H. 

Stm.  Discontent  discontentment,  mortifica- 
tion, disappointment  displeasure,  disap- 
probation, distaste,  dislike. 
DiBsatlBfaotorinees  (Uis  -  sa '  tis  -  fak ""  to  -  ri- 
nes).  n.  Inability  to  satisfy  or  give  content; 
a  failing  to  give  content. 

DilsatlBfiACtory  (dis-sa'tis-fak^to-riX  «• 
Causing  dissatisfaction;  giving  discontent: 
mortifying;  displeasing. 

To  have  reduced  the  different  aualifications  in  the 
different  states,  to  one  uniform  rule,  would  prob.\b1y 
have  been  *sdiss<iutf.ic^^ry  to  some  of  the  states. as 
difficult  for  the  convention.  Ha*nUtoH. 

DtlMltllTfled  (dissa'tis-fldX  p.  and  a.  Discon- 
tented: not  satisfied;  not  pleased;  offended. 
'The  dissatisfied  factions  of  the  autocracy.' 
BancTf^t. 


DiU&tiBfy  (dis-sa'tis-fi),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  dis- 
satisfied;  ppr.  dissatisfying.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv. ,  and  s<Uu(fy.  ]  To  render  discontented ; 
to  displease;  to  excite  uneasiness  in  by  frus- 
trating wishes  or  expectations. 

When  a  new  ^vemment  is  established,  by  what- 
ever means,  the  people  are  commonly  dissati^ed. 

Hume. 

Diu&yentlire,t  n.  [it  dissaventura,  mis- 
fortune, mishap.  SeeDiSADVXNTUBB.]  Mis- 
fortune; mishap;  mischance. 

Never  knight  .  .  .  more  luckless  dissaventures  did 
amate.  Spenser. 

DlSBCattert  (dis-skat't^rX  v.t  To  scatter 
abroad;  to  disperse.  '  The  broken  remnants 
of  disseaUered  pow'r.'    Daniel. 

Disaeat  (dis-ser).  v.t  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and 
seat.  ]   To  remove  from  a  seat 

This  push 
Will  cheer  me  ever  or  dissent  me  now.     Shak. 

Dissect (dis-sektO.  v.t.  [L.  disseeo,  disseetum, 
to  cut  asunder,  to  cut  vp—dis,  asunder,  and 
seeo,  to  cut.  ]  1.  To  cut  in  pieces;  to  divide,  as 
an  animal  body,  with  a  cutting  instrument, 
by  separating  the  Joints;  as,  to  dissect  a 
fowl  Hence  appropriately— 2.  To  cut  in 
pieces,  as  an  animal  or  vegetable,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  structure  and  use 
of  its  several  parts,  or  to  observe  morbid 
affections  of  its  tissues;  to  anatomize. 

FoUowine  life  in  creatures  we  dissect. 

We  lose  It  in  the  moment  we  detect.        P9^. 

3.  To  divide  into  its  constituent  parts  for 
the  purpose  of  exarohiation;  to  analyze  for 
the  purpose  of  criticism;  to  describe  with 
minute  accuracy.  'To  dissect  .  .  .  fabled 
knights  .  .  .  ;  or  to  describe  races  and 
games.'    MiUon. 

Dissected  (dis-sekt'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Cut  in 
pieces;  separated  by  parting  the  joints; 
divided  into  its  constituent  parts;  opened 
and  examined. 

Or  must  every  architect  invent  a  little  piece  of  the 
new  style,  and  all  put  it  together  at  last  like  a  dis- 
sected nup  t  RusJkin. 

2.  In  bot  a  term  sometimes  applied  synony- 
mously with  incised  and  laciniated  to  leaves 
which  are  cut,  as  it  were,  into  numerous  ir- 
r^ular  portions. 

Dissectiue  (dis-sekf iblX  a.  That  may  be 
dissected. 

Dissecting  (dis-sekffaig),  a.  Used  in  dis- 
secting; as,  a  dissecting  knife. 

Dissection  (dis-sek'shonX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
dissecting,  or  of  cutting  in  pieoes  an  animal 
or  vegetable  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  structure  and  uses  of  its  parts;  anatomy. 
2.  The  act  of  separating  into  constituent 
parts  for  the  purpose  of  critical  examina- 
tion. 

Such  strict  enquiries  into  nature,  so  true  and  so 
perfect  a  dusection  of  human  kind,  is  the  work  of 
extraordinary  diligence.  Cranviile. 

n.  One  who  dissects; 


Dissector  (dis-sekf 6rX 
an  anatomist. 


Disseise,  Disseise  (dis-s6zO.  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
disseized;  ppr.  disseizing.  [Prefix  dw,  neg., 
and  seize;  ¥r.  dessaisir,  to  dispossess.]  In 
law,  to  dispossess  wrongfully;  to  deprive  of 
actual  seizin  or  possession:  followed  by  q/V 
as.  to  disseize  a  tenant  qf  his  freehold. 

A  man  may  suppose  himself  disseised,  when  he  is 
not  so.  Blackstom. 

And  piirring:  what  I  once  did  give. 
Disseize  thee  «/"thy  right         G.  Herbert. 

Disseisee  (dis-s&E-^,  n.  in  totr,  a  person 
put  out  of  possesAion  of  an  estate  unlawfully. 

Disseisin  (dis-sez'in).  n.  In  law,  the  act  of 
disseizing;  an  unlawful  dispossessing  of  a 
person  of  his  lands,  tenements,  or  incor- 
poreal hereditaments;  a  deprivation  of  ac- 
tual seizin. 

Disseisor  (dis-sez-orO.  n.    In  law,  one  who 

Euts  another  out  of  possession  wrongfully; 
e  that  dispossesses  another. 
Disseisoress  (dis-s^z'or-es).  n.     In  law,  a 
woman  who  puts  another  out  of  possession 
Dissemblabfe  (dis-sem'blabl),  a.    Not  re- 
sembling; unlike.     Puttenham. 
Dissembuinoet  (dissem'bhinBX  n.    [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  semblance.]    Want  of  resem- 
blance. 

Nor  can  there  be  a  greater  dissemhiance  between 
one  wise  man  and  another.  Ost^rne. 

DiSsemUanoe  (dls-sem'blans),  n.  The  act 
of,  or  faculty  for,  dissembling. 

I  wanted  these  old  instruments  of  state, 
DissemhlaHct  and  suspect.  Old  flay. 

DiSSemUe  (dis-sem^bl).  v.t  pret  &,  pp.  dis- 
sembled;  ppr.  dissembling.  [O.Fr.  dissem- 
bler (Fr.  dtssimuler),  from  L.  dissimulo,  to 
feign  that  a  thin^  is  not  that  which  it  is— 
dis,  priv. ,  and  stmulo,  to  make  one  thing 
like  another,  to  feign  that  a  thing  is  that 


which  it  ia  not,  from  sknitis,  Uke. 
AssBMBLB.]  L  To  hide  under  a  false  appear- 
ance; to  conceal;  to  diwniae;  to  pretend 
that  not  to  be  which  really  is;  as,  I  cannot 
dissemble  my  real  sentimenta. 

Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  yoor  love. 
But— why  did  jrou  kick  me  downstairs? 

y.  P.  iCemiMe. 

2.t  To  pretend  that  to  be  which  is  not;  to 

put  on  the  semblance  of;  to  simulate. 

Yonr  son  Luccntio 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  hiait 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections.    SAmA. 

8.t  To  appear  like;  to  imitate. 

The  gold  <^»Mir«NA^W  well  her  yellow  hair.    DrydtM, 

4.t  To  make  unrecognizable;  to  disguise. 

Ill  put  it  (a  gown)  on,  and  I  will  dissrmbU  myicif 
in'L  SMeUt, 

Stn.  To  disguise,  conceal,  cloak,  cover. 

DissemUe  (dis-sem'blX  v.i.  l.  To  be  hypo- 
critical; to  assume  a  false  appearance;  Ut 
conceal  the  real  fact,  motives,  intention,  or 
sentiments  under  some  pretence. 

Ye  dissembUd  in  yonr  hearts  when  ye  aett  me 
unto  the  Lord  your  Cvod,  saying,  Pray  for  us. 

Jer.  xULao. 

2.t  To  give  a  false  appearance;  to  represent 
or  mirror  falsely. 

What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
Made  me  compare  with  Hermia  s  sphery  eyne. 

Dissembler  (dis-sem'bUrX  n.  One  who  dis- 
sembles; a  hypocrite;  one  who  conceals  hia 
opinions  or  dispositions  under  a  fislae  ap- 
pearance; one  who  pretends  that  not  to  be 
which  is;  one  who  feigns  what  he  does  not 
feel  or  think.  *  Dissembler  of  his  woea' 
Beau,  de  Fl.  'A  deep  dissembler,  not  of  hta 
affections  only,  but  of  religion.'  MiUon.— 
Dissembler.Hypocrite.  Dissemhler,  one  ttuX 
conceals  what  he  is;  hypocrite,  one  that  tries 
to  make  himself  appear  that  which  he  is  not. 
especially  to  make  himself  appear  better 
than  he  is. 

DissemUlniT  (dis-sem^bl-ingX  n.  1.  The  act 
of  concealing  imder  a  false  appearance;  dis- 
simulatioa— 2.  The  assumption  of  a  false 
character;  hypocrisy. 

Good  now.  play  one  scene 
Of  excellent  dissembling.  Skmk. 

DissembUngly  (dis-sem'bling-li),a<f«.  With 
dissimulation;  hypocritically;  falsely. 

Disseminate  (dis-se'min-ftt),  V  t.  pret  &  pp. 
disseminated;  ppr.  diesemxnatiiig.  [L  ai»- 
semino,  to  scatter  seed— dw,  distrib.,  and 
semino,  to  sow,  from  semen,  seed.]  1.  To 
scatter  or  sow,  as  seed.  [Rare. }— 2.  To  scat- 
ter morally  for  growth  and  propagation;  to 
spread;  to  spread  abroad. 


Nor  can  we  certainly  learn  that  any  one  phikMO- 

!>her  of  note  embraceci  our  reli^^on.  till  it  had  been 
or  many  years  preached,  and  dissemtnated,  and 
taken  deep  root.  £/.  Atterbury. 

S.  To  spread  by  diffusion  or  diq>eraion. 

A  uniform  heat  disseminated  through  the  body 
of  the  earth.  H'oodumrd. 

The  Jews  are  disseminabed  through  all  the  trad- 
ing parts  of  the  world.  Addison. 

Stn.  To  spread,  diffuse,  propagate,  publish, 
promulgate,  circulate,  disperse. 
Dissemmation  (dis-se'min-&"shonX  n.  The 
act  of  scattering  and  propagating,  like  seed; 
the  act  of  spreading  for  growth  and  perma- 
nence. 'The  dissemination  of  speculative 
notions  about  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man. ' 
Bp.  Horsley. 

The  Gospel  is  of  universal  dissemination. 

yer.  TayUr. 

Disseminatiye  (dis-8e'min-&t-ivX  a.  Tend- 
ing to  disseminate;  tending  to  become  dis- 
seminated or  spread. 

Heresy  is,  like  the  plague,  infections  and  dissemt- 
natizf.  yer.  Taylor 

Disseminator  (dis-se'min-&t-«rX  n.  One 
who  disseminates;  one  who  spreads  and 
propagates. 

Dissension  (dis-sen'shonX  n.  [L.  dissensio, 
difference  of  opinion,  from  dissentio,  dis- 
sensum.  See  DISSENT.]  Disagreement  in 
opinion,  usuallv  a  disagreement  which  b 
violent,  producing  warm  debates  or  angrv 
words;  contention  in  words;  strife;  discord; 
quarrel;  breach  of  friendship  and  union. 

Debates,  dusnisians.  oproars  are  thy  Joys.  Dryden. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  had  no  small  dissension  and 
disputation  with  thcin.  Acts  xv.  a 

Stn.  Contention,  discord,  dispute,  disagree- 
ment, strife,  quarrel 

Dissensions,  Dissentioas(dis-aen'shusX  a 
Disposed  to  discord;  qtuurelaome;  conten- 
tious; factious.    [Rare]  ^ 

In  relitfion  they  have  a  dissensions  head;  in  tke 
commonwealth  n  factious  head  AstAam. 
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,  t  (diMen'thoft-U).  odt.    In  a 
of  quarrelsome  manner.    Chap- 


(diSHeentO.  v.i  [L.  diuentio,  to 
tiblnk  otherwiM,  to  dlisent — du,  asonder, 
aad  antiio,  to  perctfive.]  1.  To  disagree  in 
uplmoai;  to  differ;  to  think  In  a  different  or 
Lrmry  manner:  with  /nrni;  as,  they  dt»- 
\/rmm  each  other. 

MS  poKsnl  .  .  .  withmit  a  ditsemtinz  vnlce. 

t.  JSinrlM  to  differ  from  an  established 
f-kmrrh  m  regard  to  doctrines,  rites,  or  gov- 
cmmmL  -S.  t  To  differ;  to  be  of  a  contrary 


I 


frtwH 


F*mi)>  ••<  mvte  TO  cnibrace  the  religion  which 
maS  to  Ann.  as  bunful,  whatever  disttntHh 
twi  tlut  mo«t  which  doth  farthest  dissent. 

Hatktr. 

(di«<4antOk  n.    L  Difference  of  opi- 
disagminent 

•  oc  ditsmt  «re  TolunUry  actions.  Lccke. 

1.  DtoclaraUoD  of  diaagreement  in  opinion; 
aa.  ihry  entered  their  dMsent  on  the  jour- 
Balaotfthehooae.— 9.  £ecl««.  separation  from 
•atshHshed  church,  especially  that  of 
-4.t  Contrariety  of  nature;  op- 
qoality.    '  The  diamnt  of  the  metals. ' 


Dls- 


(dis-«en-t4'nd-usX  & 
a^^raeing;  contrary;  inconsistent 


fbr*  dtMpprove  ll  as  ditseniaiuons  to  the  Chris- 
n  rcbpoa.  Sir  P,  Rytaut. 

Dissentane- 


t  (dia'aen-U-ni).  a. 
tocotuisteuL 

are  not  discrete  ot  disstnUu%y,  for  both 
•ni  pMttmfc  away,  and  cooseqa^ttr  in  such 
the  i^rofKMUno  is  ridiculouv  Mii^n. 

(^^ome  aothoritiea  read  the  word  In  this  pas- 
aagv  duamtory.) 

n>— ntltlmi  (dia-aen-ta'shonX  il    Act  of 
iMaai  iitlriu. 

niMWlTrr  (dia-aenf  «r>.  n.  L  One  who  dis- 
aenia;  one  who  differs  In  opinion,  or  one 
who  declares  his  disagreement  '  The  di»- 
t^mJtert  from  thia  doctrine*  Mouutoffue. — 
£  Bc^Um.  one  who  separatee  from  the  ser- 
Tioe  and  worship  of  any  established  church; 
' '  /.  one  who  separates  from,  or  who 
i  not  unite  with,  the  Church  of  England. 
(dis-senf«r-izm).  n.  The 
spirit  or  the  principles  of  di»ent  or  of  dis- 


(dis-sen'shi-ent).  a.    Disagree- 
^^     declaring  dissent;  roting  differently. 
'  Without  one  dtttentient  roice.'    Knox. 
Pll— ntlnilt  (dis-sen'siii-entX  n.    One  who 
diaagreea  and  declares  his  dissent 

DteMOttlV  (dia-aent'ingX  P-  vid  a.  Dls- 
agiuaiuf  m  opinion;  separating  from  an 
■■tahllafieil  church:  having  the  charact4«r  of 
dtaBsnt;  belonging  to  or  connected  with  a 
body  of  diasenten;  as.  a  dUtenting  minister 
ition;  a  diuenting  chapel 
See  DissKMsious. 

, (dia-se'pi-mentX  n.     [L.  dis- 

m§fimmwhtm%^  a  partition— dis,  asunder,  and 
to  hedge  in,  inclose,  from  9epei,  a 
]  1.  In  6ot  a  partition  formed  in  an 
by  the  united  sides  of 
nnharipf  carpels,  and  se- 
parating the  inside  into 
cHte  —Spuriout  diatepi- 
Mwviv  are  diriaiona  in  ova- 
ries not  formed  by  the  sides 
al  the  carpeU  —  1  In  vtol 
a  name  given  to  the  imp*^- 
fed  horaontal  plates  which  a  <t.  Dissepiments. 
ruonect  the  vertical  septa 
in  corals,  and  divide  the  loculi  inclosed  be- 
tween the  septa  into  a  scries  of  cells  com- 
mmicatAiur  with  each  other. 

PlMMIII  (£s-s«rtO.  V. i.  [ L dmero,  ditiertum, 
to  set  aaonder  or  apart;  hence,  to  examine.  * 
srgae,  discuss— din,  asunder,  and  §ero,  t<i 
sow.  to  plant  ]    To  discourse  or  dispute.        i 


tare,  whom  once  I  beard  disserting 
gf  retigion.  Harris. 

(dis'sfrri-itl  e.i    Todealindis- 
to  write  dissertations;  to  dis- 
J.  Po0trr. 

B  rdia-a*rt-4'shon).  n.  (X.  duser- 
disquisition,  from  diuerto,  a  freq. 
9ee  DISSBHT]  L  A  discourse, 
a  formal  discourse,  intended  to 
OhiaCrate  a  subject— S.  A  written  essay, 
tn  atiss.  or  disquisition:  as,  Newton's  dU- 
mrtmtitm§  on  the  propbedea  'Plutarch, 
hi  Ms  dim$  %'htHon  upon  the  poets. '  Broome. 
nimimUHIll  (dis-atrt-4'shonHU).  a.  Be- 
latinc  to  disaeitations;  diaqolsitionaL 
VHmm  latluilllt  <di»<*r-U^shon-ist).  n.  One 
who  writes  disaertationa;  a  disaertator. 

(dia's«r-tit-«rX  n.     One  who 


writes  a  dissertation;  one  who  debates. 
'Ourdussrtator  learnedly  argues.'  Boyle. 
DlMerve  (dis-s^rvO^  e.t  [Prefix  di$,  priv.. 
and  serve.]  To  serve  badly;  to  iniure;  to 
hurt;  to  harm;  to  do  injury  or  mischief  to. 
[Bare.] 

He  totric  the  first  importunity  to  disserve  him. 

Clareuden. 

He  would  receire  no  person  who  YitiA  disurved 
him  into  any  farour  or  trust,  without  her  privity  and 
consent  Bretighatn. 

DlBseXTloe  (dis-sdr'visX  n.  [Prefix  die,  priv. , 
and  Mrtm^.j    Injury;  harm;  mischief. 

Wc  shall  rather  perform  ^ood  offices  unto  truth, 
than  any  disservice  unto  theu  relators. 

Sir  T.  Bratuite. 

Disiervloeable  (dis-s^r^s-a-blX  a.  Injuri- 
ous; hurtful 

DiSBerrlceableneesCdis-sAr'vis-a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  injurious;  tendency  to 
harm. 

Dlssenrioeably  (dis-sdr'vis-a-bli),  ado.  In- 
juriously. 

Di88ettlet(dis-8et'tlX  v.^  To  unsettle.  Dr. 
H.  More. 

Dlssettlement  (dis-set'tl-mentX  n.  Act  of 
unsettling. 

No  conveyancer  could  ever  in  more  compendious 
or  bindine  terms  have  drawn  a  disseUiement  of  the 
whole  birtnhKht  of  El^(land.  Marvell. 

Diuever  (dis-sev^dr).  o.t  [Preilx  du,  asun- 
der, and  Moer.1  To  dispart;  to  part  in  two; 
to  divide  asunder;  to  separate;  to  disunite, 
either  by  violence  or  not;  as.  the  Reforma- 
tion ditteevered  the  Catholic  Church. 

Dissever  your  united  strenf^s 
And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again.  SMaJt. 

DtBaeYeranoe  (dis-sev'dr-ansX  n.  The  act 
of  dissevering;  separation. 

Dtueyeratloii  (dls-sev-^-a'sbonX  »•    -A-ct 

of  dissevering. 
DisghadOWt  (dis-sha'dd).  v.t    To  free  from 

shadow  or  shade. 

But  so<Mi  as  he  a^ain  disshademed  is^ 
Restoring  the  bbnd  world  his  blemished  sight 

Diuheathet  (dis-sherHO.  v.^    [Prefix  dlw. 

priv..  and  sA^ofA]    To  unsheath. 
nLMheathet  (dis-shSraO.  o.  i.  To  drop  or  fall 

from  a  sheatn. 

And  in  mounting  hastily  on  horseback,  his  sword 
dissheathing  pier^d  his  own  thigh.  Raleigh. 

DiMbipt  (dis-shipO,  V.t  [Prefix  die,  priv., 
and  «Aii».]    To  remove  from  a  ship. 

DiMhlvert  (dis-shi'vir).  v.t  [Prefix  die, 
asunder,  and  9hvDtr.\    To  shiver  in  pieces. 

Disskivered  speares,  and  shields  ytome  in  twaine. 

Sfenser. 

I>lB8ldeiice(dis'si-dens),n.  [See Dissident.] 
Disagreement;  dissent;  nonconformity. 

Dissidena  in  Poland  is  dissent  in  England. 

Dr.  R.  O.  Latham. 

DlBSident  (dis'si-dentX  a.  [L.  dieeidene, 
dieeidentii,  ppr.  of  dieetdeo,  to  disagree — die, 
asunder,  and  eedeo,  to  sit]  Lt  Not  agree- 
ing; vaiying. 

Our  life  and  maimers  be  dissident  from  dieirs. 

Sir  T.  More. 

2.  Dissenting;  specifically,  dissenting  from 
the  established  church    [Bare] 

Dissident  priests  also  give  trouble  enough. 

Cartyle. 

Dissident  (dis'si-dentX  n.  One  who  dissents 
from  othere;  one  who  votes  or  gives  his 
opinion  about  any  point  in  opposition  to 
olhen;  specifically,  (a)  a  dissenter;  one  who 
separates  from  an  established  religion. 

Next  year  we  hope  a  Catholic  Oaths  Rill  will  pass, 
and  then  ...  we  shall  find  all  the  popular  literature 
deriding  all  countries  where  a  political  oath  is  ex- 
acted from  dissidents  as  the  seats  of  the  queerest 
old-fiuhioned  bigotry.  Sat.  Rev. 

More  specifically,  (&)  a  Lutheran,  Calvinist 
or  adherent  of  rae  Greek  Church  in  Poland, 
who,  under  the  old  elective  monarchy,  was 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  his  faith. 

I  have  a  great  opinion  of  the  cogency  of  the  con- 
troversial arguments  of  the  Russian  troops  in  favour 
of  the  dissidents.  Lerd  Chester/tetd. 

Dlsslgllt  (dis-sitO.  n.  [Prefix  die,  neg.,  and 
tight.  ]  An  eyesore;  anything  offensive  to  the 
sight 

Dltsmenoe  (dis-siai-ensX  n.  [L.  dieaio,  to 
leap  asunder— di»,  asunder,  and  »tUio,  to 
leap.  1  The  act  of  leaping  or  starting  asunder. 

I>i88iiieilt(dis-8iai-entXa.  [See  Dissilience.  ] 
Starting  asunder;  bursting  and  opening  with 
an  elastic  force,  as  the  diy  pod  or  capsule 
of  a  plant;  as,  a  dieeUient  pericarp. 

DlSBiiltion  (dis-si-li'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
bunting  open;  the  act  of  starting  or  spring- 
ing different  ways.    Boyle.    [Bare.] 

IMssilllilar  (dis-si'ml-l^rX  a.  [Prefix  die, 
neg. ,  and  timHar.  ]  Unlike,  either  in  nature, 
properties,  or  external  form;  not  similar; 


heterogeneous;  as,  the  tempera  of  men  are 
as  dieeimilar  as  their  featurea 

Dissimilarity  (dis-si'rai-la"ii-ti),  n.  Un- 
Ukeuess;  want  of  resemblance;  dissimilitude; 
as,  the  dieeimilarity  of  human  faces  and 
forma 

Disslmilaxly  (dis-si'mi-ldr-liX  adv.  In  a 
dissimilar  manner. 

Dissixnile  (dis-si'mi-lfiX  n.  [Prefix  die,  neg. . 
and  simile  (which  seeX]  Comparison  or 
illustration  by  contrarlea    [Bare.] 

Dissimilitude (dissi-miri-thdX  n.  [L.  die- 
simUitudo — die,  neg.,  and  eiintlitttdo,  like- 
ness, from  timilis,  like.1  1.  Unlikeness;  want 
of  resemblance;  as,  a  dieeimilitude  of  form 
or  character. 

Thereupon  grew  marvellous  dissitniditudes,  and 
bv  reason  thereof  jealousies,  heartburnings.  Jars,  and 
discords.  Hooker. 

2.  In  thet.  a  comparison  by  contrast;  a  dis- 
simile 

Dlssimillate  (dis-si'mfi-latX  v.i.  To  dis- 
semble; to  make  pretence;  to  feign.  North 
British  Rev. 

Dlssimillate, t  a.    Dissembling;  feigning. 
Under  smiling  she  was  dissimuJaie.     Chaucer. 

DlsslmulatlOII  (dis-si'mfi-la''Bhon),  n.  [L. 
dieaimulatio,  a  dissembling,  from  atsrimtuo, 
diuimxUatum,,  to  feign  that  a  thing  is  not 
what  it  is— du,  priv.,  aimulo,  to  make  like, 
from  timilie,  like.  See  Dissemble.]  The 
act  of  dissembling ;  a  hiding  under  a  false 
appearance;  a  feigning;  false  pretension; 
hypocrisy. 

Let  love  be  without  dissimulation.    Rom.  xU.  9. 

Before  we  discourse  of  this  vice,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  the  learned  make  a  difference 
between  simulation  and  dissimulation.  Simulation 
is  n  pretence  of  what  is  not,  and  dissimulation  a 
concealment  of  what  is.  TaUer. 


Disslmulet  (dis-si'mtilX  ^-^ 
to  conceal 


To  dissemble: 


Howbeit  this  one  thing  be  could  Xkti^et  dissimule 
nor  pass  over  in  silence.  Holland. 

DiSSlmillert  (dis-si'mfi-IdrX  n.  A  dissem- 
bler.   Order  ojT  Com.  Prayer,  Ed.  VI. 

Dlssimulingft  n.  The  act  of  dissembling 
or  dissimulating;  dissemblance;  dissimula- 
tion. '  Swlche  subtil  loldngs  and  diseimu- 
lings.'    Chaucer. 

DlS8imillOTire,t  n.  A  dissembler.  Chaucer. 

Dlssipable  (dis'si-pa-blX  a.  [See  Dissipate.  ] 
Liable  to  be  dissipated;  that  may  be  scat- 
tered or  dispersed. 

The  heat  of  those  plants  is  very  dissifable. 

Bacon, 

Dissipate  (dis'si-p&t),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  duwi- 
pated;  ppr.  dissipating.  [L  diisipo,  dissi- 
patum,  to  tnpread  abroad,  scatter,  dispone 
—die,  asunder,  and  the  rare  tivo,  mpo,  to 
throw.   Allied  probably  to  i^  verb  to  sweep.  ] 

1.  To  scatter;  to  disperse;  to  drive  away. 
Wind  dissipates  fog;  the  heat  of  the  sun 
dissipates  vapour;  mirth  dissipates  care  and 
anxiety;  the  cares  of  life  tend  to  dissipate 
serious  reflections. 

The  more  clear  light  of  the  gospel  .  .  .  dissipated 
those  foggy  mists  of  error.  Seldeti. 

2.  To  spend  lavishly;  to  squander;  to  scatter 
property  in  wasteful  extravagance;  to  waste; 
to  consume. 

The  vast  wealth  that  was  left  him.  being  reckoned 
no  less  than  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was 
in  three  years  dissipated.  Burnet. 

Z.  To  weaken,  as  the  mind  or  intellect,  by 
giving  one's  self  up  to  too  many  pursuits;  to 
squander  upon,  or  devote  to.  too  many  dif- 
ferent subjects. 

The  extreme  tendency  of  civilization  is  to  dissipate 
all  intellectual  energy.  HajtlUt. 

—Dissipate,  Disperse,  Scatter.  These  words 
are  in  many  cases  synonymous,  or  nearly  so. 
Dissipate,  however,  properly  applies  to  the 
dispersion  of  things  that  vanish  or  are  not 
afterwards  collected;  as,  to  dissipate  vapour; 
to  dissipate  a  fortune.  Scatter  and  disperse 
are  applied  to  things  which  do  not  neces- 
sarily vanish,  and  which  may  be  sgain 
brought  together;  as,  to  scatter  or  disperse 
troops;  to  scatter  or  disperse  trees  over  a 
field.— Syn.  To  disperse,  scatter,  dispel, 
spend,  expend,  squander,  waste,  consume. 

Dissipate  (dis'si-p&tX  v.t  1.  To  scatter;  to 
disperse;  to  separate  into  parts  and  dis- 
appear; to  waste  away;  to  vanish;  as,  a  fog 
or  cloud  gradually  dissipates  before  the  rays 
or  heat  of  the  sun.— 2.  To  be  extravagant, 
wasteful,  or  dissolute  in  the  purauit  of  plea- 
sure; to  indulge  in  dissipation ;  to  practise 
debauchery  or  loose  conduct;  to  live  idly 
and  luxuriously. 

Dissipated  (dis'si-p&t-edX  a.  Loose;  irre- 
gular; given  to  extravagance  intheexpendi- 
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tare  of  property;  devoted  to  pleasure  and 
vice;  as.  a  Msivated  man;  a  dtttipated  life. 
DlBSipatlon  (dis-ii-p&'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  scattering;  dispersion;  tne  state  of  being 
dispersed;  as,  the  dianpation  of  vapour  or 
heat 

Foul  dUsi/atieH  foUowed.  and  forced  rout. 

MUtoH. 
2.  In  phyne$,  the  insensible  loss  of  the  mi- 
nute particles  of  a  body,  which  fly  off,  so  that 
the  body  is  diminished  or  may  altogether  dis- 
appear.—&  The  act  of  weakening  the  mind 
or  intellect  by  giving  it  up  to  too  many 
pursuits;  devotion  of  the  attention  to  too 
many  different  subjects;  scattered  or  dis- 
tracted attention.— 4.  That  which  diverts 
and  calls  off  the  mind  from  anv  subject. 
'  Prevented  from  finishing  them  (letters)  by 
a  tliousand  avocations  and  di$tipaHotu.' 
Svf\ft—6.  Indulgence  in  dissolute  and  irre- 
gular courses ;  a  reckless  and  vicious  pur- 
suit of  pleasure;  dissolute  conduct 

What  I  is  it  proposed  then  to  reclaim  the  spend- 
thrift from  his  dtssiAttion  and  extrarafjance,  by 
filling  his  pockets  with  money  t  fVm.  IVirt. 

—CireU  qf  dissipation,  in  optics,  the  circu- 
lar nMtce  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  which 
is  taicen  up  by  one  of  the  extreme  pencils  of 
rays  issuing  from  any  object  —Radius  a/  dis- 
sipation, the  radius  of  the  circle  of  dissipa- 
tion. 

DlBSltet  Cdis'sit).  a.  [L.  dissitus-dis,  asun- 
der, ana  situs,  placed.]  Situated  apart; 
scattered;  separate.  '  Lands  far  dissite  and 
remote  asimder'    HoUand. 

DlBSOdablUtv  (dis-sd'shi-a-bintn.  n. 
Want  of  sociability.  Bp.Warburton.  [Rare.] 

DlBSOdaUe  (dis-sd'shT-a-blX  a.  [See  Disso- 
CIATS.]  L  liot  well  associated,  united,  or 
assorted;  not  sociable;  incongruous;  not  re- 
concilable. 

Thev  came  in  two  and  two,  though  matched  in  the 
most  aissociabU  manner.  Spectator. 

Not  only  all  falsehood  is  incongruous  to  a  divine 
mission,  but  is  dissociable  with  all  truth. 

IVarburtan. 

2.  Having  a  power  or  tendency  to  dissolve 
social  connections;  unsuitable  to  society. 

Dissocial  (dis-sd'shi-al),  a.  [Dis  and  soaaL] 
Disinclined  to  or  unsuitable  for  society:  not 
social;  contracted;  selfish;  as,  a  dissocial 
passion. 

iHsBOOUlise  (dis-sd'shi-al-IzX  v.  t  To  make 
unsociid;  to  disunite. 

Dissociate  (dis-sd'shi-ftt),  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
dissociated;  ppr.  dissociating.  [L.  dissocw, 
dissociatum — dis,  and  socio,  to  unite,  from 
socius,  a  companion.]  To  separate;  to  dis- 
unite; to  part;  as,  to  dissociate  the  particles 
of  a  concrete  substance.  'DtMociatui^  every 
state  from  every  other,  like  deer  separated 
from  the  herd.'    Burke. 

Dissociation  (dis-s6'shi-&''shon),  n.  The  act 
of  disuniting;  a  state  of  separation;  disunion. 

It  will  add  to  the  dissociation,  distraction,  and 
confusion  of  these  confederate  republics.       Burke. 

Dissolubility  (dis'so-m-bU^'i-tlX  n.  Capa- 
city of  being  dissolved  by  heat  or  moisture, 
and  converted  into  a  fluid. 

IMssoluUe (dis'so-lfiblX  a.  [L.  dissolubUis. 
See  DissoLYB.]  L  Capable  of  being  dis- 
solved; that  may  be  melted;  having  its  parts 
separable,  as  by  heat  or  moisture;  converti- 
ble into  a  fluid;  susceptible  of  decomposi- 
tion or  decay. 

If  all  be  atoms,  how  then  should  the  fods 
Being  atomic  not  be  dissoiuble  I         icHHyson. 

2.  That  may  be  disunited. 

Dlssolubleness  (dis'so-lQ-bl-nesX  n.  The 
Quality  of  being  dissoluble. 

InSSOlute  (di8'86-lQtX  a.  [L  dissolutus,  pp. 
otdissUvo.  See  Dissolve.]  l.t  Enfeebled; 
relaxed.  Spenser. —2.  Loose  in  behaviour 
and  morals;  given  to  vice  and  dissipation; 
wanton;  lewd;  luxurious;  debauched;  not 
under  the  restraints  of  law;  as,  a  dissolute 
man;  dissolute  company.  'A  wild  and  dw- 
«o/ut« soldier'  Motley.—^  Characterized  by 
dissoluteness;  devoted  to  pleasure  and  dis- 
sipation ;  as.  a  dissoluts  life.  —  SVN.  Un- 
curlied,  unbridled,  disorderlv,  wild,  wanton, 
luxurious,  vicious,  lewd,  rakish,  debauched. 

DlSSOlutedt  (dis'BdlQt-ed),  v.  and  a.  Loos- 
ened; unconflned.  '  Dissoluted  hair.'  C. 
Smart 

Dissolutely  (dis'sO-lQt-li),  adv.  1. 1  In  a  loose 
or  relaxed  manner;  so  as  to  loosen  or  set 
free. 

Then  were  the  prisons  dissoluUly  freed 
Both  field  and  town  with  wretchedness  to  fill. 

Dryden, 

2.  In  a  moral  sense,  loosely;  wantonly;  in 
dissipation    or   debauchery;    without   re- 
straint; as,  to  live  disstoibuUly. 
Dissoluteness  (dis'sO-iat-nesX  n.  Looseness 


of  manners  and  morals;  vicious  indulffence 
in  pleasure,  as  in  intemperance  and  de- 
bauchery; dissipation;  as,  dissoluteness  of 
life  or  manners.  '  Chivalry  had  the  vices  of 
dissoluteness.'  BanerqfL 
Dissolution  (dis-s6-lfi'8honX  n.  [L.  dissoltt- 
tio,  a  brcMsking  up,  a  loosening,  fromcfit- 
solvo.  See  Dissolve.]  l.  The  act  of  dis- 
solving, liquefying,  or  changing  from  a  solid 
to  a  fluid  state  by  heat;  the  state  of  under- 
going liquefaction;  liquefaction;  a  melting; 
a  thawii^;  as,  the  dissolution  of  snow  and 
ice,  which  converts  them  into  water. 

I  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter;  a  man  of  con- 
tinual dissotutioH  and  thaw.  ShaA. 

2.  The  reduction  of  a  body  into  Its  smallest 
parts,  or  into  very  minute  parts,  by  a  dis- 
solvent or  menstruum,  as  of  a  metal  by 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  or  of  salts  In  water.— 

3.  The  separation  of  the  parts  of  a  body  by 
natural  decomposition,  or  the  analysis  of 
the  natural  structure  of  mixed  bodies,  as  of 
animal  or  vegetable  substances;  decompo- 
sition.—4.  t  The  substance  formed  by  dis- 
solving a  body  in  a  menstruum;  solution. 
Bacon.  —5.  Death;  the  separation  of  the  soul 
and  body. 

We  expected 
Immediate  dissolution,  which  we  thought 
Was  meant  by  death  that  day.  Milton. 

6.  Destruction;  the  separation  of  the  parts 
which  compose  a  connected  system  or  body; 
as,  the  dissolution  of  nature;  the  dissolution 
of  government  '  To  make  a  present  dissolxA- 
Uon  of  the  world.'  Hooker.— T.  The  break- 
ing up  of  an  assembly,  or  the  putting  an  end 
to  its  existence. 

Dissolution  is  the  dvil  death  of  Parliament. 

Blackstone. 

S.t  The  act  of  relaxing  or  weakening;  ener- 
vation; looseness  or  laxity,  as  of  manners; 
dissipation;  dissoluteness.  '  A  universal  dis- 
solution of  manners.'    AUerbury. 

A  longing  after  sensual  pleasures  is  a  dissolution 
of  the  spirit  of  a  man.  and  makes  it  loose,  soft,  and 
wandering.  ;/er.  Taylor. 

—Dissolution  of  the  blood,  in  med.  that  state 
of  the  blood  in  which  it  does  not  readily 
coagulate  on  its  cooling,  when  withdrawn 
from  the  body,  as  in  malignant  fevers.— 
Adjournment,  Recess,  Prorogation,  Dissolu- 
tion.   See  under  Adjournmekt. 

DlSSOlvablUty  (dlz-zolv'a-biri-U).  n.  Capa- 
bility of  being  dissolved;  solubility. 

Dissolvable  (diz-zolv'a-blX  a.  [See  Dis- 
solve.] That  may  be  dissolved;  capable  of 
being  melted;  that  may  be  converted  into 
a  fluid;  as,  sugar  and  ice  are  dissolvable 
bodies. 

Dlssolyableness(diz-zolv'a-bl-nesXn.  State 
of  being  dissolvable. 

IMssolye  (diz-zolvO.  v.  t  pret.  &  pp.  dissolved; 
ppr.  dissolving.  [L.  dissolvo,  to  break  up,  to 
separate — dis,  asunder,  and  sUvo,  to  loose, 
to  free.  See  Sol vb.  ]  1.  To  melt;  to  liquefy ; 
to  convert  from  a  solid  or  Axed  state  to  a 
fluid  state,  by  means  of  heat  or  moisture. 
To  dissolve  by  heat,  is  to  loosen  the  parts 
of  a  solid  body  and  render  them  fluid  or 
easily  movable.  Thus  ice  is  converted  into 
water  by  being  dissolved.  To  dissolve  in  a 
liouid,  is  to  separate  the  particles  of  a  solid 
substance,  and  cause  them  to  mix  with  the 
fluid;  or  to  reduce  a  solid  substance  into 
minute  particles  which  may  be  sustained 
in  that  fluid;  as,  water  dissolves  salt  and 
sugar. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  chemical  and  physi- 
cal solution:  in  the  former  case  the  substance  is  Arst 
altered  chemically  by  the  solvent,  and  the  new  body 
thus  formed  goes  into  solution;  in  the  Utter,  the  sub- 
stance dissMves  without  alteration  of  its  chemical 
nature.  Ferguson. 

2.  To  disunite;  to  break  up;  to  separate;  to 
loosen;  to  destroy  any  connected  system  or 
body;  to  put  an  end  to;  as.  to  dissolve  a 
government;  to  dtMoItw  parliament;  to  dis- 
solve acorporatioa— 3.  To  loosen  morallv; 
to  break;  as,  to  dissolve  an  alliance;  to  du- 
solve  the  bonds  of  friendship. 

To  dissolve 
Allegiance  to  the  acknowledged  Power  supreme. 

Mtlfan. 

4.  To  clear;  to  solve;  to  remove;  to  explain; 
to  resolve. 

Thou  canst  .  .  .  dissolve  doubts.         Dan.  v.  16. 
Dissolve  this  doubtful  riddle.  JUassinger. 

6.  To  destroy  the  power  of ;  to  deprive  of 
force;  as,  to  dissolve  a  charm,  spell,  or  en- 
chantment 

The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell. 

And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took.     Sir  IV.  Scott. 

6.  To  consume;  to  cause  to  vanish  or  perish; 
to  destroy,  as  by  fire. 

Thou  .  .  .  dusolvesl  my  substance.     Job  xxi.  72. 


The  secret  treaty  of  December  acted 
diate  dissolvent  to  the  truce. 


Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  disrofered!;, 
what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  aU  holjr 
conversation  and  godliness  t  a  Pet.  ilL  tt. 

7.  To  annul;  to  rescind:  as,  to  dissolve  an 
injunction. —Dissolved  blood,  blood  thafc 
does  not  readily  coaflrulate.— Jfett,  Dis9olm, 
Tfutw.    See  under  IIelt. 

Dissolve  (dix-zolv'X  v.i  1.  To  be  melted;  to 
be  converted  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state; 
as,  sugar  dissolves  in  water. —2.  To  sink  away ; 
to  lose  strength  and  flmmessi  '  The  charm 
dissolves  apace.'  Shak.—Z.  To  melt  away 
in  pleasure;  to  become  soft  or  languid.— 

4.  To  fall  asimder;  to  crumble;  to  be  broken; 
to  waste  away;  to  perish;  to  be  decomposed; 
as,  a  government  may  dissolve  by  its  own 
weight  or  extent;  flesh  dissolves  by  patve- 
faction. 

The  great  globe  itself. 
Yea.  all  which  it  inherit  shaU  dissolve.  Skmk. 

5.  To  lose  physical  strength;  to  faint;  to  die. 

If  there  be  more,  more  woeful,  hold  it  in; 

For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve. 

Hearing  of  this.  SMaJk. 

6.  To  be  dismissed;  to  separate;  to  break  up; 
as,  the  council  dissolved. 

She.  ending,  waved  her  hands;  thereat  the  crowd. 
Muttering,  dissolved.  Tennysmi 

Dissolvent  (diz-zolv'ent).  a.  Having  power 
to  melt  or  dissolve;  as,  the  dissnAmrU  juices 
of  the  stomach. 

Dissolvent  (diz-zolv'eutX  n.  L  Anything 
which  has  the  power  or  quality  of  meltliw 
or  converting  a  solid  substance  into  a  flniC 
or  of  separating  the  iMuts  of  a  fixed  body 
so  that  they  mix  with  a  liquid;  aa,  water  is 
a  dissolvent  of  salts  and  earths.  It  is  other- 
wise called  a  menstruum  ob  solvent  — 
2.  That  which  dissolves,  breaks  up,  or 
loosens:  in  a  figurative  sense. 

an  imm«- 
Morl^ 

8.  In  med.  a  remedy  supposed  capable  of 
dissolving  concretions  in  the  body,  such  as 
calculi,  tubercles,  Ac 

Dlssolver  (dix-zolv'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  dissolves  or  has  the  power  of  dissolv- 
ing; as,  heat  is  the  most  powerful  dissolve  r 
of  substances. 

DlssolVlblet  (dizsolva-blX a.  LUble  to dia- 
solution.  'Man  .  .  of  his  nature  dis- 
solvible.'    Sir  At.  HaU. 

Dissolving  (dizzolv'ing),  p.  and  a.  Melting; 
making  or  becoming  uquid;  breaking  up; 
separating ;  vanishing.  —  Dissolving  tiemt, 
views  painted  on  glass  slides,  which.  Inr  a 
particular  arrangement  and  manipulatioo 
of  two  magic  lanterns,  can  be  made  to  ap- 
pear and  vanish  at  pleasure,  others  replac- 
ing them.  Thus,  one  view  appears  of  great 
size  and  with  great  distinctness  on  a  screen, 
and  then,  bv  the  gradual  removal  of  the 
slide  from  the  focus,  it  gradually  beoomea 
fainter  and  ultimately  vanishes;  while  an- 
other, faintly  at  first,  but  with  progressively 
increasing  intensity,  replaces  it  There  are 
other  modes  of  producing  this  effect 

Dissonance (dis'sO-nansX  *>>  [Fr.  dismmanee, 
from  L.  dxsstmantia,  discordance  —  tfu. 
asunder,  and  sono,  to  sound.    See  Soinm.) 

1.  Discord;  a  mixture  or  union  of  harsh, 
inharmonious  soimds,  which  are  graUng  or 
unpleasant  to  the  ear;  as,  the  dissonanee  of 
notes  or  sounds. 

The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods. 

And  fill'd  the  air  with  barbarous  ttissonance.  MiHom. 

2.  Disagreement;  incongruity;  inconsistency. 
MUton. 

Dlssonancyt(dis'sd-nan-siXn.  Discord;  dis- 
sonance; incongruity;  inconsistency.  'The 
ugliness  of  sin  and  the  dissonaney  of  It  unto 
reason.*    Jer.  Taylor. 

Dissonant  (dis'sd-nantX  a.  t  Discordant; 
harsh;  Jarring;  unharmonious;  unpleasant 
to  the  ear;  as,  dissonant  notes  or  intervals. 

Dire  were  the  strain,  and  dissonant  to  %it^, 

2.  Disagreeing:  incongruous;  as,  he  ad- 
vanced propositions  very  dissonant  from 
truth. 

When  (conscience)  reports  anything  dissonant  to 
these,  it  obliges  no  more  than  the  falsenood  reported 
by  it.  Sou/A 

Dlssonedft  j>p.  [Fr.]  Diraonant  Chmteer. 
DlSSIllrltk  el  Same  as  XHfptrit 
Dissuade  (dis-sw&d'X  v.t  pret  &  pn  die- 
suaded;  ppr.  dissuading.  [L.  dissttadeo,  to 
advise  against— dis,  priv.,  and  suadeo,  tn 
advise  or  incite  to  anything. )  1.  To  advixf 
or  exhort  against;  to  attempt  to  draw  or 
divert  from  a  measure  bv  reason  or  offering 
motives;  as  the  minister  strongly  dts- 
suaded  the  prince  from  adopting  the  mea- 
sure, but  his  arguments  were  not  snocees- 


Fftte,  fir,  fat,  fftU;       m«,  met,  h^;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bvll;       oil,  pound;       ii.  So  abtae;     y,  Sc  fq^ 
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DISTASTE 


tuL  -  %  To  lihtri  by  perauMlon;  to  torn 
A  pvipuM  by  anpuneiit;  to  render 


We  Mibcdl  to  Ci 


T*  ^Y  our  v«oted  tribute,  from  thcVhich 

v«  ««f«  ^tyiirf  by  our  wicked  qoeen.    SAaJt. 

I  Jn  tvpreatmt  m  unflt.  Improper,  or  dan- 


W  ar.  t^iimftw.  optn  or  cooceakd,  alike 
Uy  voK*  AhAnMMrf.  Mitton. 


^   (dl»-««fta'«rX  ft    He  that  dia- 
*  dehorter. 

(dis-ewi'shon),  n.  L  Adrlce  or 
•tboriAtioii  in  oppoaiUon  to  •omethlng;  the 
art  of  attemptiiig.  by  reawn  or  motires 
oOarad.  to  dJTcn  from  a  poipoae  or  mea- 
daliortatiofL  '  In  qnte  of  all  the  dtf- 
of  hia  trienda'  BoiU,—%  A  dis- 
It«  Aotiira.     (Rare  ] 

(dIa-twi'sirX  a.  Tending  to  dii- 
diveri  from  a  meanire  or  purpose; 
debortatory.    'i>t«tua««Mreaeoningi.'  Abp. 


(dia-iwi'dTX  n.  ReaMm.  argn- 
cotmael.  employed  to  deter  one 
a  mcaaare  or  porpoae;  that  which  ia 
or  which  tenda  to  divert  the  mind 
(tarn  aay  porpoae  or  pnrtoit  'A  hearty 
Jiiw—iiw  fronk  .  .  .  the  practice  of  fwear- 
ta(  and  curaing.'  Sharp. 
^-—'llTVly  (dia-awi'tTT-UX  Afv.  Inadia- 
luatincr, 

(dia-awi'ao-riX  n.  A  dlMoaaion. 

TkM  *UtiKaa«  aad  rrasonabte  pcnoa,  bowcrer.  has 
fl  ^  k  ta  All  ka  duxmat^nts,  7<C/T^r- 

rfTmiTtMT  (dia-awi'ao-riX  a.    DiMoadve. 

[Rare) 
Btmuidar  (dia-aun'dArX  v.t    [Prefix  dii, 

annder.  and  mndtr,  ]  To  separate;  to  rend. 

Ckapmatk.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 
mwflmt  (dia-aw6fnX  r.t    rpreflx  di», 

pftT ,  and  AMtten.  ]  To  depriTe  of  sweetness. 

■  J  ac«H  ib<  twedcsc  comfortt  will  be  ^SujiMwtWrA^ 

SlMyllA&ie  (dis^-lab'tk),  a.  ConaUtingof 
two  syUahlea  only;  a%  a  ateyOoMe  foot  in 

iSllvLaillloStion  (dla^lab1flkA''shonX 
aTAci  of  Conning  into  two  syllables^ 

DteylMl^  (dla^labl-flX  v.t.  To  form 
iaCu  two^uablaa 

nMarUanEn  (dfa'sfl-U-blxX  v.t  To  form 
Mo  or  fiTpreas  in  two  syllablea 

OlHjDallU  (dis'sUla-bO.  fk  rOr.  diMUaboi 
—4u.  two  or  twice,  and  cyUoW,  a  syllable.] 
A  word  eooalsting  of  two  syllables  only;  as» 
ptptr.  mkiteneat,  virtue. 

DiHjBlpatliy  (dia^im'pa-thFX  ft  rPreflz 
^  j^if  .  and  sympathy.]    Want  of  sym- 

_pathy or  tnt«rest;  indifference.    [Rare.] 

nUMkto  (dla-takax  V  t  [Prefix  (fit.  priv.. 
and  tatkU  1    To  divest  of  tackle  or  risking. 

IXitad  (dlrtadX  adv.  In  anal  awaVm>m 
tb«  centre;  towards  the  far  extremity;  to- 
wtids  the  distal  aspect  of  the  body. 

OMaff  (dls'tafX  fL  pL  IHgtan  (dis'tafsX 
VRT  rarely  DigtoTM  (dls'tATxX  [A.  Sax. 
Wd^.  from  atafukd.  an  old  word  signify- 
tag  tow  or  aax«  seen  in  the  O.B.  di$e,  to  put 
the  flax  on  the  distalT;  alUed  to  L.O.  diesae, 
the  bunch  at  flax  on  the  distaff ;  O.  dusu, 
low,  o«kum.  ]  L  The  staff  to  which  a  bunch 
of  tsi  or  tow  is  tied,  and  from  which  the 
thnadisdrawa 

TW  kMtkfl  dut^^bt  the  left  band  placed. 
Wsk  Moa^gy  oal»  of  know.whhc  wool  was  graced; 
Fm«  OMic  tbe  nglK  band  Icnrtbeniog  6bres  drew, 
W^cb  wtm  thread 'aoacb  nimble  6agen  pew. 

Tratu.  ^Catu//$u. 

net  m  bdow  a  bcatii^r  that  tbe  women  find  Mm 
Mc  wMtky  qI  tfadr  t/u/mvtt,  and  to  bang  bhn  were 
ta  am  away  a  rope  Mtau.  A*  ^/. 

1  ^  a  woman,  or  the  female  sex. 

Ha  owvB  oaarpcd.  a  Jiihi^oa  tbe  throne.  Dry4tn. 

ttifttff-thlstto  (dis'Caf-this-1).  n.  The  popu- 
lar Bane  of  CterMamtu  alatvs,  a  composite 
plant. 

Obttla (dia^AnO.  v.t  [O.n-.  deaUindn,  Fr. 
^'t'^M^,  to  cause  anything  to  lose  its 
caioor  dta  for  L.  dit,  priy.,  and  teindre^ 
ttma  L  fuller*,  to  stain.]  1.  To  stain;  to 
ttagB  with  any  different  colour  from  the 
■sl^val  or  proper  one:  to  discolour,  as,  a 
cword  tfttfaiMd  with  blood. 

fWs  m  tbcir  beads  that  crown  diaiaitfd  whh  forc. 

t  To  blot,  to  sally;  to  defile;  to  tamiSr' 
SW«jar«M/  bcr  bowoufaWe  blood.     Sftmstr. 
Tka  woffthkicH  of  pfaiae  ^i<«*««w  his  worth.    Shah. 

%  t  To  talM  away  the  colour  of,  and  hence  to 

*Mk«i  the  effect  of  by  comparison;  to  cause 

tepsk:  tooutTie. 

^•dibot  TtrtM.  that  barter  love  inch  pnia, 
»7  bdy  oooMMth.  that  ail  this  may  4U»*in. 

Chmttttr. 


V€HHyS9H. 


Diltal  (dis'tal).  a.  [From  di»tai\Jt:  formed  on 
the  type  of  oenivtX.\  In  anat  hot  and  zofA. 
applied  to  the  end  of  a  bone,  limb,  or  organ 
farthest  removed  from  the  point  of  attach- 
ment or  inaertion,  or  to  the  quickly-growing 
end  of  the  organism  of  a  bydrozoon;  situ- 
ated away  from  or  at  the  extremity  most 
distant  from  the  centre;  as»  the  d\»UiX  aspect 
of  a  bone. 

Dlstally  (dis'tal-UX  ode.  Towards  the  distal 
end;  towards  the  extremity;  remotely. 

Distanoe  (dis'tansX  n.  [Fr.;  L.  dweantta,  a 
standing  apart^  distance,  from  ditto,  to 
stand  apart— du,  apart,  and  «to,  to  stand.] 
L  An  intenral  or  space  between  two  obiects; 
the  length  of  the  shortest  line  which  mter- 
Tones  between  two  things  that  are  separate; 
aa,  a  great  or  small  disCanee.— 2.  Remote- 
ness of  place;  a  remote  place:  often  with  at 

Tis  distant*  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 

And  robes  tbe  mountain  in  its  azure  hue.  CatnpbtU. 

He  waits  at  distance  till  he  hears  from  Cata 

AMison. 

5.  Space  of  time;  any  indefinite  length  of 
time,  past  or  future,  intenrening  between 
two  periods  or  events;  as»  the  diftonoe  of  an 
hour,  of  a  year,  of  an  age. 

Where  was  he. 
So  bluttt  bi  memory,  so  old  at  heart. 
At  such  a  distana  from  his  youth  in  grief. 
That,  having  seen,  forgot  t  TVnm 

4  Ideal  space  or  separation. 

Qualities  that  alTect  our  senses  are,  in  the  things 
themselves,  so  united  and  blended,  that  there  is  no 
distanu  between  them.  L»dk*. 

6.  Contrariety;  opposition. 

Banquo  was  your  enemy. 
So  be  is  mine,  and  in  such  bloody  distance.     Shak. 

6.  The  remoteness  which  respect  requires: 
often  preceded  by  thy,  hi$,  her,  your,  their; 
as,  keep  your  distance;  hence,  respect 

f  hope  jrour  modesty 
Wni  know  what  distance  to  the  crown  is  due. 

Dryden. 

Tis  br  respect  and  distance  that  authority  is 
upheld.  Atterbury. 

7.  The  remoteness  or  reserve  which  one  as- 
sumes from  being  offended,  from  dislike, 
Ac :  often  preceded  by  my,  owr,  &c. ;  as»  1 
will  keep  my  dietanee  from  that  fellow; 
hence,  reserve;  coldness;  alienation  of  heart 

On  the  part  of  heaven. 
Now  alienated,  distance  and  distaste.      MiUtu. 

8.  Remoteness  in  succession  or  relation; 
as,  the  dietanee  between  a  descendant  and 
his  ancestor— 9.  In  mtme,  the  interval  be- 
tween two  notea;  as»  the  dietanee  of  a  fourth 
or  seventh.— 10.  In  /iorse-rocin^,  a  length  of 
240  yards  from  the  winning-poet»  at  which 
point  is  placed  the  distance-poet  If  any 
horse  has  not  reached  this  distance-post 
before  the  first  horse  in  that  heat  has 
reached  the  winning-post,  such  horse  is  die- 
tanced,  and  disquailfled  for  running  again 
during  that  race. 

This  was  the  horse  that  ran  the  whole  Add  oat  of 
distance.  LEstrange. 

11.  una.  space  between  bodies  of  troops 
measured  from  front  to  rear.  Qoodridt.— 
Mean  dietatiee  of  the  planets,  in  astron.  a 
mean  between  their  aphelion  and  perihelion 
distanoea  See  Aphiuon,  Perihbuoh.— 
Proportional  dietaneee  of  the  planets,  the 
distances  of  the  several  planets  from  the  sun. 
compared  with  the  distance  of  anv  one  of 
them  considered  as  unity.— iZeoZ  dutancee, 
the  absolute  distances  of  those  bodies  as 
compared  with  any  terrestrial  measuro.  as 
miles,  leagues,  Ac.— Law  Ojf  dietaneee,  a  law 
observed  £y  Prof.  Bode  of  Berlin,  thtu  ex- 
pressed: '  The  intervab  between  the  planet- 
ary orbits  go  on  doubling  as  we  recede 
from  the  sun,  or  nearly  %o.'— Curtate  die- 
tanee. See  CUBTATK.  -  -  A  cceetible  dietaneee, 
such  distances  as  may  be  measured  by  the 
application  of  any  lineal  measure.— /naeoM- 
«iMe  dietaneee,  such  aa  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  aoplication  of  any  lineal  measure, 
but  by  .iidans  of  angles  and  trigonometrical 
rules  and  formulae.  —Apparent  dietanee. 
See  Apparemt.  —  Jlf«ndtan  dietanee.  See 
MSBIDIAM.— Ltntf  qf  dietanee,  in  perep.  a 
strsJ^t  line  dravm 
from  the  eye  to  the 
principal  point  of  the  a 

I    plane. —  i'omC  of  die-     i      ^ o 

'    fan«0,   in  jyersp.   that 

.    point  in  the  horizontal  b^ 

I    Une  which  Is   at   the 
same  distance  from  the 
prindlMd  point  as  the       Angular  Distance. 
eye  is  from  the  same. 
—Anauiar  dietanee,  the  angle  oi  separation 
whicn  the  directions  of  two  bodies  inclode. 


Thus,  if  the  spectator's  eye  be  at  any  point 
0,  and  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  that 
point  to  two  objects  A  and  B  separated  from 
each  other,  the  angle  aob  contained  by 
these  lines  is  called  the  angular  dietanee  of 
the  two  objecta  In  the  apparent  sphere  of 
the  heavens  distance  alwaya  means  angular 
distance.  The  term  apparent  dietanee  is 
frequently  applied  in  the  same  case. 
Distaiioe  (dls'tansX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  die- 
taneed;  ppr.  dietaneing.  1.  To  place  at  a 
distanoe  or  remote. 

I  heard  nothing  thereof  at  Oxford,  being  then 
sixty  miles  distant  thence.  Fnller. 

2.  In  racing,  to  leave  behind  in  a  race;  to 
win  the  race  by  a  great  superiority;  more 
n)eciflcall  V,  to  overcome  in  a  race  by  at  leaat 
we  space  between  the  distance  and  winning 
posta— &  To  leave  at  a  great  distance  be- 
hind; to  outdo;  to  excel  greatly. 

He  distanced  the  most  skilful  of  his  cotemporaries. 

Miiner. 

4.  To  cause  to  appear  at  a  distance;  to  cauae 
to  appear  remote.    [Rare.] 

His  peculiar  art  of  distancing  an  object  to  aggran- 
dize his  space.  H.  Mmtr. 

Difltanoe-fllgnal  (dis'tans-sIg-nalX  n.  In 
rail,  the  most  distant  of  the  series  of  signals 
under  the  control  of  a  signal-man. 

Distanoyt  (dls'tan-siX  n.    Distance. 

Distant  (dis'tantX  a.  [L.  dietane,  standing 
apart,  ppr.  of  dieu>.  See  DiSTANOB.]  L  Sep- 
arate; apart,  the  intervening  space  being  of 
any  indefinite  extent;  as,  one  point  may  be 
less  than  a  line  or  a  hair's  breadth  dieiant 
from  another;  Saturn  is  supposed  to  be 
nearly  900,000,000  milesdif  eofil  from  the  sun. 
2.  Remote;  as,  (a)  in  place;  as,  a  dietant 
object  appears  under  a  small  angle.  Q>)  In 
time,  past  or  future;  aa,  a  dietant  age  or 
period  of  the  world,  ^c)  In  the  line  of 
succession  or  descent,  indefinitely;  as,  a 
dietant  descendant:  a  dietant  anceator; 
dietant  posterity.  f<Q  In  natural  connec- 
tion or  consanguiniQ^ ;  as.  a  dietant  rela- 
tion; dietant  lundred;  a  dietant  collateral 
line.  («)  In  kind  or  nature ;  hence,  not 
allied;  not  agreeing  with  or  in  conformity 
to;  as,  practice  very  dietant  from  principles 
or  profession. 

What  bcddes  this  unhaopy  servility  to  custom  can 
reconcile  men  that  own  Cnrmianity  to  a  practice  so 
widely  distant  from  it  T    Government  tftke  Tongue. 

In  view  or  prospect;  hence,  not  very 
cely  to  be  realized;  slight;  faint;  as,  a  die- 
tanX  glimpse;  a  dietanX.  hope  or  prospect 
{jg)  In  connection ;  hence,  slight;  faint;  as, 
a  diMtanX.  idea;  a  dietant  resemblance. 
8.  Sounding  remote  or  as  if  remote;  sound- 
ing faintly. 

The  boy's  cry  came  to  her  from  the  field. 
More  and  more  distant.  Tennyson. 

4.  Indirect;  not  obvious  or  plain.  'In 
modest  terms  and  dietant  phrasea '  A  ddieon. 
6.  Not  cordial;  characterized  bv  haughti- 
neas,  coldness,  indifference,  or  disrespect; 
reserved;  shy;  as,  the  manners  of  a  person 
arediffant 

He  passed  me  with  a  distant  bow.      Goldsmith. 

Stv.  Separate,  remote,  removed,  apart,  far, 

sUght,  faint,  indirect,  indistinct,  vxy,  cold, 

haughty,  cooL 
Difltantlalt  (dis-tan'shi-alX  a.    Remote  in 

place;  distant. 
Ihstantly  (dis'tant-liX  adv.    Remotely ;  at 

a  distance:  with  reserve. 
Distaste  (dis-tist'X  n.    [Prefix  die,  priv  , 

and  t€ute.\    L  Aversion  of  the  taste;  dislike 

of  food  or  drink;  disrelish;  disgust,  or  a 

slight  degree  of  it— 2.  Discomfort;  uneasi- 

neaa 
Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears  and  distastes, 

and  aavera&y  is  not  without  comfort  and  hopes. 

Bacon. 

8.  Dislike;  displeasure;  alienation  of  affec- 
tion. 

On  the  part  ctf  Heaven 
Now  alienated,  distance  and  distaste.     Milton. 

Stn.  Diarelish,  disinclination,  dislike,  dis- 
pleasure, dissatisfaction,  disgust 
Distaste  (dis-ttetO.  v.t  pret  A  pp.  dietaeted; 

gpr.  dietaeting.  1.  To  disrelisn;  to  dislike; 
>  loathe;  as,  to  dietaete  drugs  or  poisona— 
2.  To  offend;  to  disgust;  to  vex;  to  displease; 
to  sour.  'Suitors  are  so  dietaeted  with  de- 
lays  and  abusea'    Bacon. 

He  thought  it  no  policy  to  distaste  the  English  or 
Irish,  but  sought  to  please  them.  Davies. 

8.  To  spoil  the  taste  or  relish  of;  to  change 
to  the  worse;  to  corrupt 

Her  brain-sick  raptures 


^. 


Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel. 
Which  bath  our  several  honours  all  engaged 


To  make  it  gradous. 
[Rare  in  all  its  sensea] 


Shak. 


ch.  flfcfttn;     £h.  Sc  loeft;     g,  go\     i,iob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     tb,  (Aen;  th,  tAln;     w,  wig;    wh,  icAig;    zh,  amre.— See  Key. 
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Dlstasteftxl  (dis-ta8t'ful),  a.  1.  Nauseous; 
unpleasant  or  disgusting  to  the  taste.— 2.  Of- 
fensive; displeasing;  as,  a  digtatte/tU  truttL 
8.  Indicating  distaste,  dissatisfaction,  or  dis- 
like; repulsive;  malevolent  ' DUtasteful 
looks.'  Shak.  —  Syn.  Nauseous,  offensive, 
displeasing,  dissatisfactory. 

DlBtastefoUy  (dis-tast'fnl-li),  adv.  In  a 
displeasing  or  offensive  manner. 

Dlstaateftilness  (dis-tasf ful-nesX  n.  Dis- 
agreeableness;  dislike. 

Dlstastlye  (dis-tasf  iv),  n.  That  which  gives 
disrelish  or  aversion. 

Distastoret  (dis-tasfAr),  n.  The  state  of 
being  displeased,  dissatisfied,  or  vexed. 
Speed. 

Dtstemper  (dis-tem'p6r),  n.  [Prefix  die, 
priv. ,  and  temper.  ]  1.  An  undue  or  unnatural 
temper,  or  disproportionate  mixture  of  parts. 
Hence— 2.  Disease;  malady;  indisposition; 
any  morbid  state  of  an  animal  body  or  of 
any  part  of  it;  a  state  in  which  the  animal 
economy  is  deranged  or  imperfectly  carried 
on:  most  commooJy  applied  to  the  diseases 
of  brutes. 

Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast  he  died. 

But  fell  like  autumn  fruit  that  mellowed  long. 

Dryden. 

Specifically— a  A  disease  of  young  d(^,  com- 
monly considered  as  a  catarrhal  disorder, 
and  in  general  characterized  by  a  running 
from  the  nose  and  eyes  as  one  of  the  first  and 
leading  symptoms;  it  is  usually  accompanied 
by  a  short  dry  cough,  and  succeeded  by 
wasting  of  the  flesh,  and  loss  of  strength  and 

Espirita — 4.t  Want  of  due  temperature:  ap- 
lied  to  climate;  extreme  weather,  whether 
ot  or  cold. 

Countries  under  the  tropic  of  a  distemper  unin- 
habitable. Raleigh. 

6.  Bad  constitution  of  the  mind;  undue 
predominance  of  a  passion  or  appetite.— 
6.  t  Want  of  due  balance  of  parts  or  opposite 
qualities  and  principlea 

Temper  and  distemper  (of  empire)  coosist  of  con- 
traries. BaevH. 

7.t  HI  humour;  bad  temper. 

I  was  not  forgetful  of  those  sparks,  which  some 
mvn'tdisttmpers  formerly  studied  to  kindle  in  parlia- 


ment. 


Eikon  Basttiki. 


a  Political  disorder;  tumult  WaJller.— 
9.  Uneasiness. 

There  is  a  sickness 
Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper.         Shak. 

Stn.  Disorder,  disease,  sickness,  malady,  in- 
disposition. 

DlBtemper  (dis-tem'pdr),  n.  [It  diHetnpe- 
rare,  to  dissolve  or  mix  with  liquid.]  In 
paintitig,  (a)  a  preparation  of  opaque  colour, 
ground  with  size  and  water;  tempera,  (b)  A 
kind  of  painting  in  which  the  pigments  are 
mixed  with  size,  and  chiefly  used  for  scene- 
painting  and  interior  decoration.  Spelled 
also  Destemper. 

Distemper  (dls-tem'pdr).  v.i.  \.\  To  change 
the  due  proportions  or  temper  of. 

The  fourthe  is.  whan  thurgh  the  rret  abundance 
of  his  mete,  the  humours  in  his  bodjr  ben  distem- 
pered. Chat4cer, 

2.  To  disease;  to  disorder:  to  derange  the 
functions  of  the  body  or  mind. — S.  To  de- 
prive of  temper  or  moderation;  to  ruffle;  to 
disturb. 

Strange  that  this  Momriedro 
Should  have  the  power  so  to  distemper  me. 

Co/eridj^. 

4.  To  make  disaffected,  ill-humoured,  or 
malignant  —5.  To  disorder  the  intellect  of; 
to  intoxicate.    MasHnger. 

Distemper  (dis-tem'p6r),  v.t.  [See  Distem- 
per, a  kind  of  painting]  To  make  into  dis- 
temper. *  Di»tempering  the  colours  with 
ox-gall'    Petty. 

Distemperancet  (dls-tem'p^r-ansX  n.  Dis- 
temperature. 

They  (meat;>)  annoy  the  body  in  causing  disttm- 
perauce.  Sir  T.  E/yot. 

Distemperate  (dis-tem'p6r-&tX  a.  l.  Immo- 
derate.   [Rare.] 

Aquinas  objectrth  the  distemperate  heat,  which  he 
supposes  to  be  in  all  places  directly  ander  the  sun. 

Raiei£h. 

2.1  Diseased;  disordered. 

Thou  bast  thy  brain  distemperate  and  out  of  rule. 

ll'odrcepke. 

Dlstemperature  (dis-tem'p^-a-tur).  n. 
1.  Bad  temperature;  intempermteness;  excess 
of  heat  or  cold,  or  of  other  qualities;  a 
noxious  state;  as.  the  distemperature  of  the 
climate.  '  The  ditttmperature  of  the  air. ' 
Abbot— 2.  Violent  tumultuonsness;outra{]re- 
ousnesa  —3.  Perturbation  of  mind.  'Sprink- 
led a  little  patience  on  the  heat  of  his  dis- 
temperature.' Sir  W.  Sciitt.  —  A.  Confusion; 
commixture  of  contrarieties;  loss  of  regu- 


larity; disorder.  — 5.  Illness;  indisposition. 
'  Pale  distemperaturea  and  foes  to  life. '  Shak. 
Distempered  (dis-tero'p6rd),j>.  and  a.  1.  Dis- 
eased in  body  or  disordered  in  mind;  as,  a 
distempered  bodv;  a  diitempered  limb;  a 
distempered  head  or  brain.— 2.  Put  out  of 
temper;  disturbed;  ruffled;  ill-humoured. 

The  king  b  manrellous  distempered.  Shak. 

3.  Deprived  of  temper  or  moderation;  im- 
moderate; as,  distempered  zeaL— 4.  Dis- 
ordered; biased;  prejudiced;  perverted;  as, 
minds  distempered  by  interest  or  passion. 

The  imagination,  when  completely  distempered, 
is  the  most  mcurable  of  all  disordereo  faculties. 

Biukm^inster. 

6.  Disaffected;  made  malevolent  *  Distem- 
pered lords.'   Shak. 

Dlstemperedness  (dis-tem'p^rd-nes),  n. 
state  of  being  distempered. 

Distempermentt  (dis-tem'p6r-ment),  n. 
Distempered  state;  distemperature.  Fel- 
tham^ 

Distend  (dis-tend'X  vt.  [L.  distendo,  to 
stretch  asunder,  stretch  out — dis,  asunder, 
and  tendOf  to  tend,  to  stretch,  from  the  root 
of  teiieOt  to  hold,  seen  in  Or.  teinO,  to 
stretch.  ]  1.  To  stretch  or  spread  in  all  dh^c- 
tions;  to  dilate;  to  enlarge;  to  expand;  to 
swell;  as,  to  distend  a  bladder;  to  distend 
the  lungs. 

The  effect  of  such  a  mass  of  garbage  b  to  distend 
the  stomach.  Prichard. 

How  such  ideas  of  the  Almighty's  power 
(Ideas  not  absurd)  distettd  the  Uiought  i    Young. 

2.t  To  spread  apart;  as,  to  distend  the  legs. 
3.  To  stretch  out  in  length;  to  extend. 

Upon  the  earth  my  body  I  distend.       Stirling. 

What  mean  these  coloured  streaks  in  heaven  dis- 
tettdedt  Milton. 

Stn.  To  dilat«.  expand,  enlarge,  swelL 
Distend  (dis-tend'X  v.i.   To  become  inflated 
or  distended;  to  swelL 

And  now  hb  heart  distends  with  pride.     Milton. 

DistensibUity  (dis-tensa-biri-tO.  n.  The 
quality  or  capacity  of  being  distensible. 

Distensible  (dis-tens'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  distended  or  dilated. 

Dist^iSion  (dis-ten'shon),  n.  Same  as  dis- 
tention (which  see). 

Distensiye  (dis-tens'iv),  a.  L  That  may  be 
distended.— 2.  That  distenda 

Distent t  (dis-tentO,  a.    Spread;  distended. 

Some  others  were  new  driven,  and  distent 
Into  great  ingowes  and  to  wedges  square. 

Spenstr. 
Distentt  (dis-tentO,  n.  Breadth. 
Distention  (dis-ten'shon),  n.  [L.  distentio, 
a  stretching  out,  from  distendo.  See  Dis- 
tend.] 1.  The  act  of  distending;  the  act  of 
stretching  in  breadth  or  in  all  directions; 
the  state  of  being  distended;  as,  the  disten- 
tion of  the  lungs  or  bowels.— 2.  Breadth; 
extent  or  space  occupied  by  the  thing  dis- 
tended.—3.  The  act  of  spreading  or  setting 
apart 

Our  legs  do  labour  more  in  elevation  than  disten- 
tion. Sir  H.  H'ottcn. 

Distert  (dis-t^r^  v.t.  [L.  dis,  asunder,  and 
trrra,  the  earth.]  To  banish  from  a  countay. 

fThe  Tews)  were  all  suddenly  disterred  and  exter- 
minated. Howell. 

Disterminatet  (dis-t^Kmin-fttX  a.  [L.  dis- 
terminatus,  pp.  of  distermino,  distermina- 
tum,  to  separate  by  a  boundary— dw,  asun- 
der, and  terminus,  a  boundary.]  Separated 
by  bounds.    Bp.  IlaU. 

Disterminationt  (dis-t«i^min-a"shon),  n. 
Separation. 

Disthene  (drsth^nX  n.  [Or.  dis,  two,  and 
sthenos,  force.  ]  Ryanite ;  a  mineral  so  called 
by  Haiiy,  on  account  of  its  unequal  hard- 
ness, and  because  its  cr>'Btals  have  the  pro- 
perty of  being  electrified  both  positively  and 
nejjatively. 

Distlirone,t  Distbronizet  (dis-thrdn',  dis- 
thrdnlz).  v.t  To  dethrone.  'Vigent  him 
disthronized.'    Spenser. 

Nothing  can  possibly  disthrone  them,  but  that 
wHk  h  cast  the  angels  irom  heaven,  and  man  out  of 
paradise.  Smith. 

DisUcb  (dis'tik),  n.  [Gr.  distichon,  a  distich 
-  di  for  din,  twice,  and  stichos,  a  row,  a  line 
of  writing,  a  verso.  ]  A  couplet;  a  couple  of 
verses  or  poetic  lines  making  complete  sense; 
an  epigram  of  two  verses. 

DisticbOUS,  DisUcb  (dis'tikus.  dis'tik),  a. 
Having  two  rows,  or  disposed  in  two  rows, 
as  the  grains  in  an  ear  of  barley,  and  the 
fiorets  in  a  spikelet  of  quaking-grass.  Dis- 
tichous spike,  a-spike  having  all  the  flowers 
pointing  two  waya 

Distil  (distilO,  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  distilled;  ppr. 
distilling.    [Vr.  distiUrr,  from  L  destillo,  to 


trickle  down,  to  distil— d^.  down,  and  sUno, 
to  drop,  from  stiUa,  a  drop,  probably  coo- 
nected  with  stiria,  a  frozen  drop  or  Icicle.  ] 

1.  To  drop;  to  fall  in  drope. 

Soft  showers  distilled,  and  suas  grew  warm  ta  vain. 

2.  To  flow  gently  or  in  a  small  stream. 

The  Euphrates  distilleth  out  of  the  mouatatns  of 
Armenia.  RalcMgA. 

a  To  use  a  still;  to  practise  distOlatioii. 
Distil  (dis-til'X  V.  t  1.  To  yield  or  give  forth^ 
as  a  still;  to  let  fall  in  drops;  to  drop. 

The  drowsy  hours,  dispensers  of  all  good. 

O'er  the  mute  dty  stole  with  folded  wings. 

Distilling  odours  on  me  as  they  went 

To  greet  their  fairer  listen  of  the  East. 

TeMnj»0n. 
The  dew  which  on  the  tender  grass 
The  evening  had  distilled.  Drayttm 

2.  To  obtain  or  extract  by  the  process  of 
distillation;  as,  to  distH  brandy  f^m  wine 
a  To  subject  to  the  process  of  distillatioo; 
to  rectifv;  to  purify;  as,  to  distil  molaaae*; 
to  <fwm  water.— 4.  To  diasolvo  or  melt 
[Rare.] 

Swords  by  the  Ughtning's  subtle  force  disttUtd. 

j4ddttmt 

Distillable  (dis-tU'a-bl).  a.  That  may  be 
disUUed;  fit  for  distUlatioa 

Distillate  (dis-Uratl  n.  In  chem.  a  fluid 
distilled,  and  found  in  the  receiver  ol  %  dia- 
tilling  apparatus. 

DistlUaUon  (dis-Ul-i'shonX  n.  L  The  act 
of  falling  in  drops,  or  the  act  of  poarins  or 
throwing  down  in  drops.— 2.  The  volatiOsa- 
tion  and  subsequent  condensation  of  a  liquid 
by  means  of  an  alembic,  or  still  and  refriger- 
atory, or  of  a  retort  and  receiver;  the  oper^ 
ation  of  extracting  spirit  from  a  substance 
by  evaporation  and  condensation;  rectifica- 
tion. In  the  commercial  language  of  this 
country  distillation  means  the  manufacture 
of  intoxicating  spirits,  under  which  are  com- 
prehended the  four  processes  of  nusAis^ 
the  v^etable  materials,  cooling  the  worts, 
exciting  the  vinous /ennentatitm,  and  sepa* 
rating,  by  &  peculiar  vessel  called  a  still,  the 
alcohol,  combined  with  more  or  less  water. 
The  most  common  method  of  condncttns 
the  process  of  distillation  consists  in  pladng 
the  liquid  to  be  distilled  in  a  copper  vessel 
called  the  still,  having  a  movable  bead  from 
which  proceeds  a  coiled  tube  oUled  the 
worm  that  passes  through  water  oonttanUy 
kept  cold.  Heat  being  applied  to  the  stiu. 
the  liquid  in  it  is  volatilised  and  rises  in 
vapour  into  the  head  of  the  sttU.  whence 
passing  down  the  curved  tube  or  worm  it 
becomes  condensed  by  the  cold  water,  and 
makes  its  exit  in  a  liquid  state.  This  liquid 
consists  of  alcohol  mixed  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  water.  It  then  undergoes  the  proces 
of  rectification,  in  which  the  spirit  ia  concci»- 
trated  and  purified  principiUly  by  means  of 
re-distillation.    Distillation  is  of  great  im- 

Eortauce,  not  only  in  obtaining  spirituooa 
quors.  but  also  in  procuring  essences,  essen- 
tial oils,  Ac.  In  practical  chemistiy  it  is 
indispensably  necessary.  —Destructive  distil- 
lation. See  Destructive.— Dry  dufOZarioN. 
a  term  applied  to  the  distillation  of  sub- 
stances per  »e,  or  without  the  addition  of 
water.— 3.  The  substance  extracted  by  dis- 
tilling. 

I  suifered  the  pangs  of  an  egregioos  death,  to  be 
stopt  in,  like  a  strong  distilZtttoM,  with  stmkmg 
clothes.  Shak 

4.  That  which  falls  in  dropa.    Johnson. 

Distillatory  (distil'a-to-ri).  a.  Belonging 
to  distillation;  used  for  distilling;  as,  distd- 
latory  vessela 

Distillatory  (dls-tiVa-to-ri),  n.  l.  An  appa- 
ratus used  m  distillation:  a stJll.—2.  In  her. 
a  charge  borne  by  the  Distillers'  Companv, 
and  usually  blazoned  'a  distillatory  double 
armed,  on  a  fire,  with  two  worms  and  boU- 
receivers.'    Called  also  Limbeck. 

Distiller  (dis-tir^r),  n.  One  who  distils;  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  extract  spirit  by 
distillation. 

DistiUery  (dls-Urd-ri).  n.  l.  The  act  or  art 
of  distilling.  rRare.}~2.  The  building  and 
works  where  distillation  is  auried  on. 

Distilment  (dis-tirmentX  n.  That  which  is 
drawn  by  distillation.    [  Rare.  ] 

In  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment.  Shak 

Distinct  (dis-tingktO.  a,    [L.  dittinehu,  np 
otdistinguo.  See  DtSTTNOVlsH.]   1.  Havtiig 
the  difference  mnrked;  separated  or  distin- 
guished by  a  visible  sign,  or  by  a  note  or 
mark;  marked  out;  specified. 

Dominion  hold 
Over  an  things  that  move  on  th*  earth. 
Wherever  thus  crented.  for  do  place 
Is  yet  distind  by  name.  M*t**m 


Fate,  fftr,  fat,  fall;       xak,  met.  h6r.       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not.  mOve;       tube,  tab,  bnll;       oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc.  abune;      f,  8c  Uy. 
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r  IHtfrrnat,  tvpormto;  not  tlw  some  to  nuni- 
>--r  (IT  kind;  ««,  he  b  known  br  distitut 

To  «i#iBd  a»d  jmlfc  «rB  Mttuut al6ce%.    SJuik. 

X  AvpormU  In  pUce;  not  conjanct 

TV»  Twin  jini.i*  s  whkCh  oiarched  out  tof^ther should 

«.  ^o  «ep«ntod  or  distinguUhed  u  not  to  be 
c«i«fnitnd«d  «ith  luiy  other  thiDR:  clear;  not 
mafBard:  m,  to  reason  correcUy  we  muBt 
havw  dutinct  ideaa. 

Ami  •>  tW*r  twain,  vpea  the  tkkts  of  Time, 

.%«(  ittit  tiy  ki.lr,  fuU  nunia'd  in  all  their  powers  .  .  . 

*VtA*x/ ID  tndttuloialttiek. 

Bait  hkc  oAch  other  etr'a  mm  thoae  who  love. 

Tmnysom. 

5  t  Si»>u«d;  rariegated. 

Tempestuetn  feD 
Hh  UTOvt  from  the  fborfold-viiag'd  foar, 
/luAwy  wtlh  tym.  Mttt»m. 

ffm  Separate,  different,  dialoined,  dii- 
vfrtiM,  w«U-marked.  clear,  plam.  obvioos. 

XHsttnott  V  t    To  distinguish.    CKaxtjcer. 

XMsanctlOlKdis-tingk'shonXn.  \L.di*tinctio, 
a  mATking  off.  distinction,  from  disHnyuo. 
A«c  rn^nsortsn.)  l.  The  act  of  separating 
or diuinsoishhig;  separation; division.  'The 
dt0tameticm  of  tragedy  into  acta.'    Dryden, 

Vmartirfa  and  KonCAloos   .    .    . 

Scrr  uu  io  the  MU,  and  for  dittineticn  serre 

t  W^  Uerwchici.  of  orders  aad  decrees.     Milton. 

•t  A  Bot«  or  mark  of  difference;  as,  the  only 
^t^timetion  between  the  two  is  the  colour.— 
a  Distinguishing  quality;  a  separation  or 
disagreement  fai  kind  or  qtialities.  by  which 
vne  thins  is  known  from  another,  as,  a  di»- 
timcttaa  between  matter  and  spirit;  a  dis- 
Hmdiom  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
klncdfltna;  a  diMtinetion  between  good  and 
«riC  right  and  wrong,  between  sound  rea- 
•uotng  and  Bophistnr. 

If  he  does  rmSy  think  that  there  b  no  disHnetien 
fegr^tta  vtnuc  and  »Ke.  why,  sir.  when  he  leaves 
«.wr  h«w»cs.  let  ns  count  our  spoons. 

BasweWt  yoknsfin. 

4  Dtffiereace  regarded;  regard  to  disUn- 
Knlahing  characteristics  or  circnnutances; 
as  In  the  phrase,  without  distinction,  which 
denotes  pmrniscnoasly,  todiscriminately,  all 
together,  alike. 

Kaak,  voncn.  wires,  nrWutti  distt'Mctitn,  fall 

Dtyden. 

&.  TIm  power  of  distinguishing  in  what  re- 
spect two  thimpi  differ;  discrimination;  dis- 
oenment;  jnogmenl 


INatnre)  left  the  ejre  disHmaicm,  to  coil  out 
Tbf«  o«c  froa  the  other.  Stau.  &■  Ft. 

e  Eminence;  superiority;  elevation  of  rank 
In  society,  or  elevation  of  character;  hon- 
orabk  eetimation ;  as,  men  who  hold  a  high 
rank  by  Urth  or  offlce,  and  men  who  are 
eminent  for  their  talents,  services,  or  worth, 
f  called  men  of  diMtinetion,  as  being  raised 
othen  bypositive  tostitutions  or  by 
repatatioo.  —7.  That  which  confers  or  marks 
eminmiffe  or  snperioritf;  office,  rank,  or 
poblic  Cavoor.  'Loaded  with  literary  dis- 
CuMfiow*  Jfa^Mulay.-STM.  Division,  dif- 
femce,  scparatian,  discernment,  disoimi- 
natlua.  rank,  note,  eminence. 
DtftlacttTreCdis-tingktlvXa.  1.  That  marks 
distinction  or  dlflerence:  as,  distinctive 
munee  or  titles.  '  The  distinctive  character 
«!<  the  war.'  Burke. ~  1  Having  the  power 
to  dtstingwish  and  discern. 

and  vulgar  auditors  rcadihr  beUere  it. 
Judicious  and  distuutrv*  heads  do  not 
Sir  T.  Bmme. 

With 


reject  a. 


Sistlliettmj  (dls-tingktrivUX  adv. 
distinction;  plainly. 

OMtaettTiBllMi  (dis-tinsktIv-nesX ««.  The 
state  or  qnaU^  of  being  disttoctive;  distinc- 
tive character;  peculiar  or  special  individu- 
ality 

But  iW  «fon  to  add  any  other  qualities  to  this 
nitrthtmf,  ooK.  insUatly  takes  away  the  distinctive- 


mni  and  tbcrHore  the  es«ct  character  to  be  enjored 
!■  «i  npfWMl  to  a  particular  humour  in  us.     Ruskin. 


,  (dis-tingktli%  adv.  1,  With  dis- 
i;  not  confnsedly;  without  the  blend- 
ing of  one  part  or  thing  with  another;  as,  a 
premeition  dittvixeAy  understood;  a  figure 
tfu&srOy  defined.  Hence— 2.  Clearly;  phUn- 
ly  ■  The  object  I  could  first  distinetly  view. ' 
Drpden.  —4.  Separately;  in  different  places. 

Sometiines  rd  divide 
Aad  bvm  In  many  places;  on  the  topmast. 
Tke  ssnfts  aad  bowsprit  would  I  flame  dittinctly. 

SAaJt. 

4t  With    meaning;    intelligibly;  signifl- 

re  dktthattfy:  there's  meaning  in  thy 

SMaA. 

fin  neariy.  explicitly,  definitely,  precisely, 
plainly.  obvkNialy. 


TVmdotfi 


DiflUnctXiess  (dis-tingkt'nes),  n.  1.  The 
quality  or  state  of  belug  distinct;  a  separa- 
lion  or  difference  Uiat  prevents  confusion 
of  parte  or  things;  as,  the  distinctness  of  two 
ideas  or  of  distant  objects.  'The  soul's  dt«- 
tinctness  from  the  body. '  Cndtoorth. —2.  Nice 
discrimination;  hence,  clearness;  precision; 
as,  he  stated  his  arguments  with  great  dis- 
tinctness.—STS.  Plainness,  clearness,  pre- 
cision. 

Distlnotor  (dis-tingkt'6r),  n.  One  who  dis- 
tinguishes or  makes  distinctions.  liolin- 
shed. 

Distlnctlire  (dis-tingkt'OrX  n.  Distinctness. 
Edin.  Rev.    [Rare.] 

DiBtiXlffaed,t  pp.  [Fr.  disHngtU.}  Distin- 
guished.   Chaucer. 

DlstixigalBll  (dis-ting'gwish).  v.t  [L.  dU- 
tinguo,  to  mark  off,  to  distinguish— dt'  for 
du,  asunder,  and  Hinguo,  to  mark.  See 
Stioxa.]  1.  To  todicate  difference  by 
some  external  mark;  to  set  apart  as  dis- 
tinct; as,  the  farmer  distinguishes  his  sheep 
by  marldng  their  ears.— 2.  To  perceive 
or  recognize  the  individuality  of;  to  note 
one  thing  as  differing  from  another  by  some 
mark  or  quality;  to  know  or  ascertain  dif- 
ference, (a)  By  sight;  as,  to  distinguish 
one's  own  children  from  others  by  their 
features.  Q>)  By  feeling.  A  blind  man 
distinguishes  an  egg  from  an  orange,  but 
rarely  distinguishes  colours,  (c)  By  smell; 
as,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  smell  of  a 
peach  from  that  of  an  apple,  (d)  By  taste; 
as,  to  distinguish  a  plum  from  a  pear. 
(e)  By  hearing;  as,  to  distinguish  the  sound 
of  a  drum  from  that  of  a  violin.  (/)  By  the 
understanding;  as,  to  distinguish  vice  from 
virtue,  truth  from  falsehood.-^.  To  classify 
or  divide  by  any  mark  or  quality  which  con- 
stitutes difference ;  to  separate  by  definitions ; 
as,  we  distinguish  sounds  into  high  and  low, 
soft  and  hareh,  lively  and  grave;  we  distin- 
guish causes  into  direct  and  indirect,  im- 
mediate and  mediate.— 4.  To  discern  criti- 
cally; to  judge. 

Nor  more  can  you  disti$ig^ish  of  a  roan. 
Than  of  his  outward  show.  Shak. 

6.  To  separate  from  others  by  some  mark  of 
honour  or  preference;  as,  Homer  and  Virgil 
are  dittinguidied  as  poets,  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  as  orators.— €.  To  make  eminent  or 
known. 

To  distinguish  themselves  by  means  never  known 
before.  Johnson. 

Diltillgni8ll(dis-ttog'gwish).v.i.  1.  To  make 
a  distinction;  to  ihid  or  show  the  difference; 
as,  it  is  the  province  of  a  judge  to  distin- 
guish between  cases  apparently  similar,  but 
differing  in  principle. 

The  reader  must  learn  by  all  means  to  distitiguish 
between  provert>s  and  those  polite  speeches  which 
beautify  convenatioo.  Swi/t. 

2.  t  To  become  distinct  or  distinguishable; 

to  become  differentiated. 

The  little  embryo,  in  the  natural  sheet  and  lap  of 
its  mother,  first  distinfuisfus  into  a  little  Icnot,  and 
that  in  time  will  he  the  heart,  and  then  into  a  biggfer 
bundle,  which,  after  some  days'  abode,  grows  mto 
two  little  spots,  and  they,  if  cherished  by  nature,  will 
become  ey«s.  yer.  Taylor. 

Digtlngnlghahle  (dis-ting'ffwish-a-bl),  a. 
L  Capable  of  being  distinguished;  that  may 
be  separated,  known,  or  made  known,  by 
notes  of  diversitv,  or  by  any  difference;  cap- 
able of  reoo^tion;  as,  a  tree  at  a  distance 
is  distinguishable  from  a  shrub;  a  simple 
idea  is  not  distinguishable  into  different 
ideas.— 2.  Worthy  of  note  or  special  r^ard. 

I  would  endeavour  that  my  betters  should  seek  me 
by  the  merit  of  something  distit^guiskaUe,  instead 
of  ray  seeldng  them.  Swt/t. 

DIgttngnlihalfleneM  (dis-ttog'gwisha-bi- 

nesX  n.    State  of  beina  distinguishable. 

Distillglligluibly  (dis-ung'gwish-a-bli),  adv. 
So  as  to  be  distinguished. 

Distillgalllied  (ois-ting'gwishtX  p.  and  a. 
L  Separated  or  known  by  a  mark  of  differ- 
ence or  by  different  qualities.- 2.  Separated 
from  others  by  superior  or  extraordinary 
qualities;  whence,  eminent:  extraordtoary; 
transcendent;  noted;  famous;  celebrated; 
as,  we  admire  distinguished  men.  distin- 
guished talents  or  virtues,  and  distinguished 
servic^L— 8tm.  Marked,  noted,  famous,  con- 
spicuous, celebrated,  transcendent,  eminent, 
illustrious. 

DlstixigalBliedbr  (dis-tlng'gwisht-UX  adv. 
In  a  distinguished  manner;    eminently. 

SwifL 

Dtlttngllllher  (dis-thig'gwlsh-^rX  n.  1.  He 
who  or  that  which  dutinguisbes,  or  that 
separates  one  thing  from  another  by  marks 
of  diversity. 


If  writers  be  Just  to  the  memory  of  Charles  11., 
theycaiinot  deny  him  to  have  been  an  exact  knower 
of  mankind,  and  a  perfect  distuigitislur  of  their 
talents.  Dry  dm. 

2.  One  who  discerns  accurately  the  difference 
of  things;  a  nice  or  judicious  observer. 

Dlgti1ngw1«]l1ng(di8-ting^gwlsh-in^),  o.  Con- 
stituting difference  or  distinction  from 
everything  else;  peculiar;  characteristic 
'The  distinguishing  doctrines  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion.' Locke.— Distinguishing  pennant,  the 
special  flag  of  a  ship,  or  a  paiiicular  pen- 
nant hoisted  to  call  attention  to  signals. 

Distlngnlflhliigly  ( dis- ting 'g^ish-ing-li), 
adv.  With  distinction;  with  some  mark  of 
preference;  markedly. 

Some  call  me  a  Tory,  because  the  heads  of  that 
party  have  been  distinguishiHgly  favourable  to  me. 

Po^. 

TMatliigiiishniATit  (dis-ting'gwish-ment),  n. 
Distinction;  observation  of  difference. 

And  mannerly  distinj^ishmtnt  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar.  Shak. 

DlBtltlO  (dis-ti'UX  v.t.  [Preflxdit,  priv.,  and 
title.  J    To  deprive  of  right. 

Distoma  (dis'bo-ma),  n.  [Or.  dis,  twice,  and 
stoma,  tlie  mouth.]  A  genus  of  trematode 
or  suctorial  parasitical  worms  or  flukes, 
inhabiting  various  parts  in  different  ani- 
mals. D.  hepaticum,  or  common  liver  fluke, 
is  the  l)e8t  known.  It  tohabits  the  gall- 
bladder or  ducts  of  the  Uver  in  sheen,  and 
is  the  cause  of  the  disease  known  as  the  rot 
They  have  also  been  discovered  in  man 
(though  rarely),  the  horse,  the  hog,  the 
rabbit,  birds,  &c.  In  form  it  is  ovate,  flat- 
tened, and  presents  two  suckers  (whence  the 
name),  of  which  the  anterior  is  perforated 
by  tlie  aperture  of  the  moutlL  A  branched 
water-vascular  system  is  present,  and  opens 
IK>steriorly  by  a  small  aperture.  In  D.  Ian- 
ceolatum  the  intestine  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  but  these  are  simple  tubes,  and  are 
not  branched.  All  the  animals  of  this  genus 
present  the  strange  phenomenon  known  as 
'alternation  of  generation.' 

Distort  (dis-tortO,  v.t.  [L.  distorqueo,  dis- 
tortum,  to  turn  different  ways,  to  twist,  to 
distort— dif,  asunder,  and  torquso,  to  twist. ) 
1.  To  twist  out  of  natural  or  regular  shape; 
w,  to  distort  the  neck,  the  limbs,  or  the 
body;  to  distort  the  features.— 2.  To  force 
or  put  out  of  the  true  bent  or  direction;  to 
bias. 

Wrath  and  malice,  envy  and  revenge  distort  the 
understanding.  Tiliotson. 

3.  To  wrest  from  the  true  meaning;  to  per- 
vert; as,  to  distort  passages  of  Scripture,  or 
their  meaning.— Syn.  To  twist,  wrest,  de- 
form, pervert,  bend. 

Distortt  (dis-tortO.  a-    Distorted. 

Her  face  was  ugly  and  her  mouth  distort. 

Spenser. 

DlBtorted  (dis-torfedX  p.  and  a.  Twisted 
out  of  natural  or  r^nlar  shape;  wrested; 
perverted. 

The  sick  man  Ls  distorted  grown  and  changed. 
Fearful  to  look  upon.  y.  Baillie. 

Distorter  (dis-tort'6rX  n.    One  who  or  that 

which  distorts. 
Distortion  (dis-tor'shonX  n.    [L.  distortio, 

a  distorting,  from  distorqueo.  See  Distort.] 

1.  The  act  of  distorting;  a  twisting  out  of 
regular  shape;  a  twisting  or  writhmg  mo- 
tion; as,  the  distortions  of  the  face  or  hody. 

2.  The  state  of  being  twisted  out  of  shnpe; 
deviation  from  natural  shape  or  position; 
an  unnatural  direction  of  parts  from  what- 
ever cause,  as  a  curved  spine,  a  wry  mouth, 
squinting,  &c.;  crookedness.- 8.  A  perver- 
sion of  the  true  meaning  of  words. 

These  absurdities  are  all  framed  ...  by  a  childish 
distortion  of  my  words.  />.  tf'ren. 

Distortive  (dis-torf  iv),  a.  l.  That  distorts; 
causing  distortions.  Quar.  Rev.— 2.  Having 
distortions;  distorted. 

Distortor  (dis-tort'or),  n.  JL.L.]  One  who 
or  that  which  distorts.— Dwf4>rtor  oris,  in 
anat  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  zygomatic 
muscles,  from  its  distorting  the  mouth,  as 
in  rage,  grinning,  &c 

DistourUe,t  v.t    [Fr.]   To  disturb. 

Muche  they  distourbUd  me. 

For  sore  I  drad  to  harmed  be.     Chaucer. 

Distract  (dis-traktO,  v.t  [L.  distraho,  dis- 
tractum,  to  drag  or  puU  asunder,  to  perplex 
—dis,  asunder,  and  traho,  to  draw;  whence 
tractable,  trace,  Ac.  The  old  participle  dis- 
traught is  obsolete  as  a  pnrt  of  the  verb. 
See  Distraught.]  l.  To  draw  apart;  to  pull 
in  different  directions,  and  separate;  hence, 
to  divide;  to  separate ;  and  hence,  to  throw 
into  confusion.  Sometimes  in  a  literal  sense. 


ch,  eftain;      eh.  Sc  \oek;     g,  go;     J,  job;      t,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  wing;     TH.  then;  th,  lAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  whig;    zh.  anire.  -See  KlY. 
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Most  worthy  sir,  you  therein  throw  away 
The  absolute  soldiership  vou  have  by  land ; 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-mark'd  footmen.  Skak. 

2.  To  turn  or  draw  from  any  object;  to  di- 
vert from  any  point  toward  another  point, 
or  toward  Tuious  otlier  objects;  as,  to  dit- 
trctct  the  attention. 

If  he  cannot  avoid  the  eye  of  the  observer,  he 
hopes  to  distract  it  by  a  multiplicity  of  the  object. 

South. 

S.  To  draw  toward  different  objects;  to  fill 
with  different  considerations;  to  perplex;  to 
confound;  to  harass;  as,  to  distract  the 
mind  with  cares;  you  dUtract  me  with  your 
clamour. 

A  thousand  external  details  must  be  left  out  as  ir- 
relevant and  only  serving  to  distract  and  mislead  the 
observer.  Dr.  Caird. 

4  To  disorder  the  reason  of;  to  derange  the 

reguUur  operations  of  the  intellect  of;  to 

render  insane:  most  frequently  used  in  the 

participle  distmcted  (which  see). 

A  poor  road  soul,  .  .  .  poverty  hath  distracted  her. 

Skak. 

DiBtractt  (dis-traktO,  a.    Mad. 

With  this  she  feU  distract. 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallowed  fire.  Skak. 

Distracted  (dis-trakf  ed),  a.  Disordered  in 
intellect;  deranged;  i>erplexed;  mad;  fran- 
tic. 

Remember  thee  I 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  <^/r<u&/ globe.  Skak. 

Distractedly  (dis-trakt'ed-U),  adv.  Madly; 
insanely;  wfldjy. 

Distractedness  (dis-trakt'ed-nesX  n.  A 
state  of  being  mad:  madness. 

Dlstracter  tdis-trakf^r),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  distracts. 

DistractftQ  (distrakt'ful),  a.  Distracthig. 
(Bare.) 

DistractiUe  (dis-trakf  i-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  drawn  aside. 

Distractile  (dis-traktll).  n.  In  hot  a  term 
invented  by  Richard  to  denote  a  connective 
which  divides  into  two  unequal  portions, 
one  of  which  supports  a  cell,  and  the  other 
not.  as  in  the  plants  of  the  sage  genus. 

DisUactlon  (dis-trak'shon),  n.  [L.  dUtrac- 
Ho,  a  pulling  asunder,  dissension,  from  dig- 
traho.  See  DISTRACT.]  1.  The  act  of  dis- 
tracting; a  drawing  apart;  separation  '  Un- 
capable  of  distraction  from  him  with  whom 
thou  wert  one.'  Bp.  HcUL—2.  Confusion 
from  multiplicity  of  objects  crowding  on  the 
mind  and  calling  the  attention  different 
ways;  perplexity;  embarrassment 

That  ye  may  attend  upon  the  Lord  without  dis- 
trtutiort.  x  Cor,  vil  35. 

5.  Confusion  of  affairs;  tumult;  disorder; 
as,  political  distractions. 

Never  was  known  a  night  of  such  distraction. 

Dryden. 

4.  Madness;  a  state  of  disordered  reason; 
frenxy ;  insanity.  '  In  the  distraction  of  his 
madding  fever'    Shak. 

This  savours  not  much  of  distraction.       Skak. 

5  Folly  in  the  extreme,  or  amounting  to 

insanity. 

On  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  birth,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  irreligion  is  nothing 
better  than  distraction.  Buckminster. 

6.  Violent  mental  excitement;  extreme  per- 
turbation or  agony  of  mind,  as  from  pain 
or  grief;  as,  ^nis  toothache  drives  me  to 
distractwn. 

This  quiet  sail  is  a  noiseless  wing 

To  waft  me  from  distraction.  Byron. 

The  distractiott  of  the  children,  who  saw  both 
their  parents  expiring  together,  would  have  melted 
the  hardest  heart.  TatUr. 

7.t  Diversity  of  direction;  variety  of  route. 

While  he  was  yet  in  Rome, 
Hb  power  went  out  in  such  distractions,  as 
B<vuiled  all  spies.  Skak. 

CThe  meaning  of  the  term  in  this  extract, 
however,  is  rather  doubtful,  and  some 
commentators  understand  by  it  detach- 
ments, or  separate  bodies  of  men.)— &  Any- 
thing calling  the  mind  away  from  busi- 
ness, study,  care,  or  the  like;  anything 
giving  the  mind  a  new  and  less  onerous  oc- 
cupation; a  diversion:  as,  after  a  spell  of 
hard  work  I  found  boating  a  wholesome 
distraction;  the  distractions  of  a  city  are 
enemies  to  study.— Stm.  Perplexity,  embar- 
rassment, disturbance,  disorder,  dissension, 
tumult^  derangement,  insanity,  madness, 
frenxy.  diversion,  recreation. 
DiStraotiOUSt  (dis-trak'shusX  a.  Distrac- 
tive. 

Without  mch  a  nature,  it  would  render  his  provi- 
dence, to  homan  apprehensioa,  laborious  and  diS' 
fractious.  Cudwortk. 


Distractiye  (dis-trakt'iv),  a.  Causing  per- 
plexity; as.  aistractive  cares. 

Distrain  (dis-tranO,  v.t  [O.Fr.  destraindre, 
from  L.  distringere,  to  hold  or  draw  in 
different  directions,  to  detain,  hinder,  mo- 
lest, and,  in  L.L.,  to  exercise  severity  upon 
with  the  view  of  constraining  a  person  to  do 
something  by  the  exaction  of  a  pledge,  by 
flne  or  imprisonment— dtf,  asunder,  and 
stringers,  to  draw  tight,  to  strain.  See 
Strain.  Akin  distress,  district]  Lf  To 
rend;  to  tear  asunder. 

That  same  net  so  cunningly  was  wound. 
That  neither  force  nor  guile  might  it  distraitu. 

Sfenstr. 

2.  t  To  seixe;  to  take  possession  of. 

Here's  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  God  nor  king. 
Hath  here  distrain'd  the  Tower  to  his  use.  Skak. 

8.  In  law,  to  seize  for  debt;  to  take  a  per- 
sonal chattel  from  the  possession  of  a  wrong- 
doer into  the  possession  of  the  injured  party, 
to  satisfy  a  demand,  or  compel  the  perform- 
ance of  a  duty;  as,  to  distrain  goods  for 
rent  or  for  an  amercement— 4. t  To  re- 
strain; to  bind;  to  confine.  'Distrained 
with  chains.'  Chaucer. 
Distrain  (dis-tr&nO.  v.i.  To  make  seizure 
of  goods.  '  On  whom  I  cannot  distrain  for 
debt.'    Camden. 

For  n^lecting  to  do  suit  to  the  lord's  court  or 
other  personal  service,  the  lord  may  distrain  of  com* 
mon  right  Blackstont. 

Distrainable  (dis-tran'a-bl),  a.  That  is 
liable  to  be  taken  for  distress. 

Distrainer,  Distrainor  (dis-tran'«r),  n. 
He  who  seizes  goods  for  debt  or  service. 

Distraint  (dis-trantO,  n.  A  distress  or  dis- 
training. 

Distrait  (di8-tr&),  a.  [Fr.]  Abstracted; 
absent-minded;  inattentive. 

Distraught  t  (dis-tratO.  p.  and  a.  1.  Drawn 
apart;  separated. 

His  greedy  throte,  therewith  in  two  distraugkt. 

Spenser. 

2.  Distracted;  perplexed. 

To  doubt  betwixt  our  senses  and  our  souls 
Which  are  the  most  distraugkt  and  full  of  pain. 

E.  B.  Brcm/ning. 

Distream  (dis-trgmO, «.».  [Prefix  dis,  asun- 
der, and  stream.  ]    To  q)read  or  flow  over. 

Yet  o'er  that  virtuous  blush  distreams  a  tear. 

Skettstone. 

Distress  (dis-tresO,  n-  [O.Fr.  deatresse,  des- 
trees,  oppression,  from  destreccr,  to  oppress, 
from  the  hypothetical  L.L.  destnctiare, 
from  districtus,  pp.  of  distrinao,  to  draw 
apart,  to  bind,  hinder,  molest  See  Dis- 
train. 1  1.  Extreme  pam;  anguish  of  body 
or  mind;  as,  to  suffer  great  distress  from  the 
gout,  or  from  the  loss  of  near  friends. 

With  sorrow  and  heart's  distress 
Wearied  I  feU  asleep.  MiUon. 

2.  That  which  causes  suffering;  afBiction; 
calamity;  adversity;  misery. 

On  earth  distress  of  nations.  Luke  zxi.  35. 

3.  A  state  of  danger;  as,  a  ship  in  dis- 
tress, from  leaking,  loss  of  spars,  or  want 
of  provisions  or  water,  Ac. —4.  In  law, 
(a)  the  act  of  distraining;  the  taking  of  any 
personal  chattel  from  a  wrong-doer  to 
answer  a  demand  or  procure  satisfaction 
for  a  wrong  committed.  Distress,  in  its 
most  simple  form,  may  be  stated  to  be 
the  taking  of  personal  chattels  out  of  the 
possession  of  an  alleged  defaulter  or  wrong- 
doer, for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him, 
through  the  inconvenience  resulting  from 
the  withholding  of  such  personal  chattels, 
to  perform  the  act  in  respect  of  which  he  is  a 
defaulter,  or  to  make  compensation  for  the 
wrong  which  he  has  committed.  Distresses 
mav  be  had  for  various  kinds  of  injuries, 
and  as  a  means  of  enforcing  process,  or  the 
performance  of  certain  acts  in  variotu  cases, 
but  the  most  usual  injury  for  which  a  dis- 
tress may  be  taken  is  that  of  non-payment 
of  rent  The  subject  of  distress  is  one  of 
great  extent,  and  in  the  English  law  in- 
volves a  great  number  of  particular  cases.— 
Infinite  distress,  one  that  has  no  bounds 
with  regard  to  its  quantity,  and  may  be  re- 
peated from  time  to  time  until  the  stub- 
l)omness  of  the  party  Is  conquered.  Such 
are  distresses  for  fealty  or  suit  of  court, 
and  for  compelling  jurors  to  attend.  (6)  The 
thing  taken  by  distraining;  that  which  is 
seiz^  to  procure  satisfaction. 

A  distress  of  household  goods  shall  be  impounded 
under  cover.  If  the  lessor  does  not  find  sufficient 
distress  on  the  premises,  &c.  Btackstone. 

{€)  In  Scots  late,  a  pledge  taken  by  the  sheriff 
from  those  who  came  u>  fairs,  for  their  good 
behaviour,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  fair  or 
market,  was  delivered  back  if  no  harm  were 


done.— Stn.  Suffering,  pain,  agony,  misery, 
calamity,  misfortune,  adversi^. 
Distress  (dis-tresO,  v.t  L  To  afflict  greatly; 
to  afflict  with  pain  or  anguish;  to  hiuiMM;  to 
oppress  or  crush  with  calamity;  to  make 
miserable. 


Distress  not  the  Moabites. 


Deut.  H.9. 


We  are  trouUed  on  every  side,  but  not  distressed 

3  Cor.  IV.  S. 

2.  To  compel  or  constrain  by  pain  or  suffer- 
ing. 

Men  who  can  neither  be  distressed  nor  won  into  * 
sacrifice  of  duty.  Hnutt/fon. 

S.  In  law,  to  seixe  for  debt;  to  distrain.— 
Syn.  To  pain,  grieve,  afflict,  haras%  trouble, 
perplex. 

Dislaressed,  Distrest  (dis-trestOi  p.  and  a. 
Suffering  great  pain  or  torture;  severely' 
afOicted;  harassed;  oppressed  with  calamity 
or  misfortime.  'Afllicted  or  distressed  in 
mind,  body,  or  estate.'  £ook  qf  Common 
Prayer. 

Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distrest. 

Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  JesL     yoknstm 

Distressedness  (dis-trest'nes),  n.  A  state 
of  being  greatly  pained. 

Distressfal  (dis-tres'fun.  a.  1.  Inflictimc 
or  bringing  distress;  calamitous;  asj  a  duh 
tresfiful  e\ent  'A distressful  tiroke.  Shot. 
2.  Indicating  distress;  proceeding  from 
pain  or  anguish;  as,  distrest^ful  criea.— 
8.  Attended  with  poverty  or  misery;  gained 
by  severe  toil 

Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical. 
Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave. 
Who  with  a  body  fill'd  and  vacant  mind 
Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distres^/ut  brcAd. 

Skak 

Distressfully  (dis-tres'ful-li),  adv.  In  a 
painful  manner. 

Distressing  (dis-tres'ingX  a.  Very  afflict- 
ing; affecting  with  severe  pain;  as,  a  dis- 
tressing sickness. 

Distressingly  (dis-treslng-li),  adv.  In  a 
distressing  manner;  with  great  pain. 

Distreyne,t  v.t  [See  Distrain.]  To  con- 
strain. 

The  holy  chirche  distreyneth  him  for  to  do  opni 
penance.  Ckauctr. 

Distnimtable  (dis-tri'bfit-a-bl),  a.  [See 
Distribute.]  That  may  be  distributed, 
that  may  be  assigned  in  portions. 

DiBtrlbutary  (dis-tri'bQt-a-ri),  a.  That  dis- 
tributes or  is  distributed;  distributive 

DiBtrlbate  (dls-trl'but),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  dis- 
tributed; ppr.  distributing.  [L.  distribuo, 
to  divide,  distribute— dur.  distrib.,  and  tri- 
huo,  to  give  or  divide.]  L  To  divide  among 
two  or  more;  to  deal  out;  to  give  or  bestow 
in  parts  or  portions;  as,  Moses  distributed 
lands  to  the  tribes  of  Israel:  Christ  dis- 
tributed the  loaves  to  his  disciples. 

Walk  your  dim  cloister,  and  distribute  dole. 

TennysoM 

2.  To  dispense;  to  administer;  as,  to  di*- 
trUmte  justice.— S.  To  divide  or  separate,  aa 
into  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  spedea— 
4  In  printiiig,  to  separate ,  as  types,  and  place 
them  in  their  proper  boxes  or  compart- 
ments in  the  cases.  —6.  In  logic,  to  employ 
in  its  full  extent,  as  a  term.  See  Distri- 
butbo.— Stn.  To  dispense,  deal  out,  appor- 
tion, partition,  allot,  share,  assign. 

Distribute  (dis-tria>Qt}.  v.i.  To  make  dis- 
tribution ;  to  exercise  charity.  '  Distributit^ 
to  the  necessity  of  saints.'    Bom.  xlL  IS. 

DiBtrlbated  (dis-tri'bfit-ed).  p.  and  a.  Di- 
vided among  a  number;  dealt  out:  assigned 
in  portions;  separated;  bestowed.— Dwtrr- 
buted  term,  in  logic,  a  term  employed  in 
its  full  extent,  so  as  to  comprehend  aQ  its 
signiflcates,  or  everything  to  which  it  is 
applicable. 

Duitrllmter  (dis-tri'bfit-^rX  n.  One  wh'« 
or  that  which  divides  or  deals  out  in  parts; 
one  who  bestows  in  portions;  a  dispenser 

Distribution  (dis-UI-bd'shon).  n.  [L.  di*- 
tributio,  a  division,  distribution,  from  di»- 
tribuo.  See  DiSTRlBUTK.]  L  The  act  if 
dividing  among  a  number;  allotment  in 
parts  or  portions;  as,  the  distribution  of  an 
estate  among  heirs  or  childrea— 2.  The  act 
of  giving  in  charity;  a  bestowing  in  por- 
tions 

Of  great  riches  there  is  no  real  use  except  It  W  m 
the  dtstribution.  Bartfh 

Sw  Dispensation;  administration  to  numben; 
a  rendering  to  individuals:  as,  the  distribt'- 
tion  of  justice. —4.  The  act  of  separatintc 
into  distinct  parts  or  classes;  classification; 
svsteroatic  arrangement;  as.  the  distribu- 
tion of  plants  into  genera  and  specfea  — 
*The  regular  distribution  of  power  into  dis- 
tinct departments.'  Hamilton.— b.  In  logic. 


Fite,  fir,  Ui,  fftU;       mi,  met,  h«r;       pfne.  pin;     ndte.  not.  mOve;       tabe.  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       ti,  Sc.  abune;     jT.  Sc.  fry. 
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tkfffUstlaKiiialilQg  of  •nnnlTenal  whole  into 
U»  ivreni  kimlt  or  niodet ;  that  differing 
froai  rfiJMion.  by  mhicn  an  integral  whole  ia 
lUatlngvlabed  into  ita  leveral  parta.  —6.  In 
the  (Uridlng  and  diapoatng  of  the 
parta  of  the  bnildlng  according  to 
plan,  or  to  the  mlea  of  the  art— 7.  In 
r4«(  m  dlTlaton  and  enomeration  of  the 
•rvwrnl  qoalltiea  of  a  mbject  —8.  In  printing, 
llw  tahfag  a  forme  apart;  the  separating 
oi  the  trpea,  and  pladng  each  letter  in  its 
wdfier  box  or  compartment  in  the  casea.— 
•  In  aUam-4ngine9,  the  operation  by  which 
■leMD  la  admitted  into  and  withdrawn  from 
the  erlmder  at  each  atruke  of  the  piston.— 
10.  That  which  Is  distributed.  'Our  chari- 
tAbl»  distribution$.'  AtUrbury.  —  Dittri- 
hutian  ^  tlectricity,  a  term  emplojred  to 
signify  Uic  densities  of  the  electric  daid  in 
lUrcrmt  bodies  placed  so  as  to  act  electric- 
ally  npon  one  another;  or  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  body,  when  the  latter  has  been 
•obiected  to  the  electrical  inflaence  of  an- 
body.  —Dirtribution  tff  A«a<,  a  term 
of  the  sereral  ways  by  which 
rays  of  heat  as  they  fall  anon  the 
of  a  solid  or  Uqaid  body,  may 
be  disposed  of»  as  by  reflection,  by  ab- 
BendoQ.  or  by  transmission.  —Oeoaraphical 
diatrihution^  in  bot  and  lool.  that  branch  of 
tbe  respectlre  sciences  which  treats  of  the 
diatnbatlon  of  plants  and  animals  orer  the 
snrfaca  of  the  earth,  ascertaining  the  areas 
within  which  each  q>ecie8  is  found,  inresti- 
gatlng  the  climatic  and  other  conditions 
which  determine  its  occurrence,  and  in 
vmeral  settling  all  questions  with  regard  to 
Om  areas  occupied  by  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
tha  differant  countries  of  the  world.  —Sta- 
tui*  </  dufrifruliofw.  in  law,  a  atatute  which 
ref^uUtes  the  distribution  of  the  personal 
catalc  of  intestates.— 8m.  Apportionment. 
aUtftnwnt.  paittUon,  arrangement,  daasifl- 
caftluo.  dispensation,  disposal 

MstlllmtiTt  (dis-tri^at^ivX  a.  l.Thatdis- 
tnboiea;  that  diTides  and  assigns  in  por- 
tions, that  deals  to  each  his  proper  share. 
'DttrihHtive  Jostice.'  Sw^^—i.  In  loffie, 
that  aaaigns  toe  Tarioos  q)ecie8  of  a  general 
tcna. — 3.  Expressing  separation  or  division; 
aa.  a  dittrAuHm  prefix;  specifically,  in 
frajN.  an  epithet  applied  to  certain  words 
which  denote  the  persons  or  things  that  make 
a  number,  as  taken  aeparately  and  singly, 
«r  separation  and  dlrision  in  general 
The  distrlbntiye  pronoans  are  socM^  everu, 
Hiktr.  ngithtr.  —Diatributive  finding  qf  the 
imm«,  in  law.  an  issue  found  by  a  Jury  which 
la  in  part  for  the  plaintiff  and  m  part  for 
the  defendant 

MftrlblttlT*  (dia-trilyfit-iTX  n.  In  gram,  a 
ward  that  dirides  or  distributes,  as  each 
and  wmry,  which  represent  the  individuals 
of  a  coHective  number  as  separate. 

PtofcrlhiiUfily  (dis-triaifit-rvU).  adv.  By 
dlstrifaation;  singly;  not  collectiTely. 

PUtrnnUtftnwi  (dls^tri'bfit-iv-nesX  n. 
Desire  of  distributing :  generosity.    [Rare.  ] 


A  BMvaJ  dutntntixmuxs  of  humour,  sod  a  desire 
Id  be  captoyed  la  the  relief  of  every  kind  of  want 

Bf.FtU. 


(dls'triktV  n.  [L.L  disTrMsfum.  a 
district  sabject  to  one  jurisdiction,  from 
rfwCriefM.  pp.  of  d4»tri$tgo.  See  DtSTEADf.] 
L  A  limltad  extent  of  country;  a  circuit  or 
tsrrttory  within  which  a  person  may  be  com- 
paDed  lo  legal  appearance,  or  within  which 
power,  right,  or  authority  may  be  exercised, 
and  to  wuch  it  Is  restrained:  a  word  I4>pllc- 
aUe  to  any  portion  of  land  or  countiy,  or 
to  any  part  of  a  city  or  town,  which  is 
defiaed  oy  law  or  agreement— S.  A  region; 
a  territonr  within  given  lines;  as,  the  dis- 
trtet  of  toe  earth  which  lies  between  the 
tivpics.  or  that  which  is  north  of  a  polar 
drele  — &  A  region;  a  countrv;  a  portion  of 
territory  without  very  definite  limits;  as. 
the  disMeta  of  Russia  covered  by  forest  — 
STS.  OtrWon,  qoarter,  locality,  province, 
trart  region,  country. 
DIStrlet  (dis'triktX  v.t  To  divide  into  dis- 
tricts or  Umited  portions  of  territory;  thus, 
in  the  Fnited  fltatea,  some  states  are  dia- 
trieud  far  the  choice  of  senators,  Ac. ;  some 
towns  are  diatrieUd  for  the  purpose  of 
islslilishliig  and  upholding  schools,  and  for 


t  (dls'triktX  «>  Stringent;  rigoroos; 


DlltrlctlOiIl  (dis-trik'sbon).  n.  Sudden  dis- 
nlay.    [Rare.  ] 

iHi&lOt-iudge  (dis'trikt-juj).  n.  In  the 
United  States,  the  iudse  of  a  district-court. 

Dlstrlotlyt(ais'trikt-lD,adv.  In  a  stringent 
manner;  stringently;  rigorouslv.    Fox. 

I>iftrlot-i>arlin  (dis'trikt-par-ishX  n.  In 
England,  an  eccleaiastical  division  of  par- 
ishes for  all  purposes  of  worship,  and  for 
the  celebration  of  marriages,  christenings, 
churchings,  and  buriids.  In  Scotland  there 
are  similar  divisions  of  parishes,  called 
mtMui-aacra  parinhaa. 

IHltrlct-BOhoOl  (dis'trikt-skOl).  n.  In  the 
United  States,  a  school  witlmi  a  certain 
district  of  a  town. 

Dtltrlngaa  (dis-tring'gasX  n.  In  law  (a)  a 
writ  formerly  issuing  against  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  a  defendant  who  did  not  appear. 
(b)  A  writ  after  jud^ent  for  the  plaintiff 
in  the  action  of  detinue,  to  compel  the  de- 
fendant by  repeated  distresses  ox  his  goods, 
to  give  up  the  chattel  detained,  (e)  An  old 
writ,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  com- 
manding the  sheriff  to  bring  in  the  bodies 
of  Jurors  who  did  not  appear,  or  to  distrain 
their  lands  and  goods,  (cf)  The  process  in 
equity  against  a  body  corporate  refusing  to 
obey  the  summons  and  direction  of  the 
court  (0)  An  order  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, obtained  in  favour  of  a  party  claiming 
to  be  interested  in  any  stock  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  by  which  a  notice  is  served  on  the 
banJc,  desiring  them  not  to  permit  a  tnms- 
fer  of  any  given  stock,  or  not  to  pay  any 
dividend  on  it 

Diftroublet  (dis-tru'bl),  v.t  To  disturb;  to 
trouble  greatly.  'Passions  of  diatroiMed 
spright'    Svenaer. 

Dfltroft  (dis-trustO.  v.t  [Prefix  du,  priv., 
and  truat.  ]  L  To  doubt  or  suspect  the  truth, 
fidelity,  firmness,  or  sincerity  of;  not  to 
confide  in  or  rely  on;  not  to  give  credence 
to;  as,  to  diatniat  a  man's  veracity,  Ac. 


1  am  ready  to  distrust  my  eyes. 


Skak. 


with  tberodof^Ax/r^MTerhy.     Far. 

(dIs'trikt-kdrtX  tk  In  the 
raited  Stales,  a  court  which  has  cognisance 
of  certain  causes  within  a  district  defined 
by 


2.  To  doubt;  to  suspect  not  to  be  real, 
true,  sincere,  or  firm;  to  question  the  reality, 
sufficiency,  or  goodness  of.  '  To  diatrrui  the 
Justice  of  our  cause.'    l>ri^den.— 3.  To  sus- 

r)ct  of  an  evil  tendency  or  of  hostility;  as, 
diatrust  his  intentions. 
Dlstnist  (dis-trustO.  n.  1.  Doubt  or  suspi- 
cion of  reality  or  sincerity;  want  of  confi- 
dence, faith,  or  reliance;  as,  sycophants 
should  be  heard  withdwtrust— 2.  Discredit; 
loss  of  credit  or  confidence. 

To  me  reproach 
Rather  belongs,  distrust,  and  aU  dispraise.  Milton. 

8.  Suspicion  of  evil  designs;  as,  the  attitude 
of  Russia  Is  r^arded  with  diatruat 

Your  soul's  above  the  baseness  oi  distrust: 
Nothing  but  love  could  make  you  so  unjust. 

£>ryden.     , 

Dlltmfter  (dis-trusf^rX  n.  One  who  dis- 
gusts. 

IMftmitfta  (dis-trosf ful),  a.  1.  Apt  to  dis- 
trust; wanting  confidence;  suspicions;  mis- 
trustful; apprehensive. 

These  men  are  too  distrustfui,  and  much  to 
blame  to  use  such  speeches.  Burton. 

2.  Not  confident;  diffident;  modest;  as,  dia- 
truatful  of  ourselves. 

Distrustfkl  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks. 

DiitrnttAlUy  (dis-trust'ful-liX  ode.  In'  a 
distrustful  manner ;  with  doubt  or  suspi- 
cion. 

Many  are  they 
That  of  ray  life  distrustfully  thus  say. 
No  help  for  him  in  God  there  lies.        MiUtn. 

DtstmstftdneM  (dis-trusfful-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  distrustful;  want  of  confi- 
dence. 

Dietmitillg  (dis-trust'ing),  n.  Want  of  con- 
fidence; suspicion. 

Use  him  (the  physician)  temperately,  without  vio- 
lent confidences;  and  sweetly,  without  uncivil  dit- 
trusting*.  y*r.  Taylor. 

DtitrOBtlnflly  (dis-trustlng-UX  ode.  Suspi- 
ciously; with  distrust 

DUtnutlasi  (dis-trustles),  a.  Free  from 
distrust  or  suspicion.  '  A  diatruatUaa  reli- 
ance on  Ood.'    Beyle. 

Dtftunet  (dis-tOn'l,  v.t  [Prefix  dif,  priv., 
and  tune.'l    To  put  out  of  tune. 

Dlltorb  (dis-t«rbO.  v.t  [L.  diaturbo,  to 
separate  by  violence,  to  throw  into  disor- 
der—dw,  asunder,  and  turbo,  to  confuse, 
from  turba,  a  crowd,  tumult,  confusion.] 
1.  To  stir;  to  move;  to  discompose;  to  excite 
from  a  state  of  rest  or  tranquillity;  as,  the 
man  is  asleep,  do  not  diaturb  him;  do  not 
move  the  liquor,  you  will  diaturb  the  sedi- 


ment—2.  To  move  or  agitate;  to  disquiet; 
to  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder. 

Preparing;  to  disturb 
With  an<onfoundinK  war  the  realms  above. 

Cowwtr, 

8.  To  excite  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of;  to 
move  the  passions  of;  to  disquiet;  to  render 
uneasy;  to  ruffle. 

You  groan,  sir.  ever  since  the  morning  light, 
As  something  had  disturbed  your  noble  sprite. 

Dry€Un. 

4.  To  move  from  anv  regular  course,  opera- 
tion, or  purpose;  to  interrupt  regular  order; 
to  make  irregular;  to  cause  to  deviate;  as, 
the  approach  of  a  comet  may  diaturb  the 
motions  of  the  planets. 

And  disturb 
His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destined  aim.  Milton. 

6.  To  interfere  with;  to  interrupt;  to  hin- 
der; to  incommode.  'Care  diaturha  study.' 
Johnaon. 

The  utmost  which  the  discontented  colonies  could 
do.  was  to  disturb  authority.  Burke. 

Stn.  To  disorder,  disquiet,  agitate,  discom- 
pose, molest,  perplex,  trouble,  incommode, 
hinder,  ruffle,  stir,  move. 
Disturb  t  (dis-t^rb'),  n.  Confusion;  disorder. 

Instant  without  disturb  they  took  alarm. 
And  onward  moved  embattled.  Milton. 

Dlftnrbanoe  (dls-t^rb'ansX  n.  1.  A  stirring 
or  excitement;  any  disquiet  or  interruption 
of  peace;  as,  to  enter  a  house  without 
making  diaturbanoe.—^.  Interruption  of  a 
settled  state  of  things;  violent  change;  de- 
rangement; as,  a  diatufbanee  of  the  electric 
current— 8.  Emotion  of  the  mind;  agitation; 
excitement  of  passion;  perturbation;  as,  tbe 
merchant  received  the  news  of  his  losses 
without  apparent  diaturbanea.—i.  Disorder 
of  thoughts;  confusloa 

They  can  survey  a  variety  of  complicated  ideas 
without  fatigue  or  disturbance.  H^tts. 

6.  Agitation  In  the  body  politic;  disorder; 
tumult 

The  disturbance  was  made  to  support  a  generfl 
accusation  against  the  province.  Bancrcffl. 

6.  In  law,  the  hindering  or  disquieting  of  a 
person  in  the  lawful  and  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  his  ri^bt;  the  interruption  of  a 
right;  as,  the  duturbanee  of  a  franchise,  of 
common,  of  ways,  of  tenure,  of  patronage. 
Dlftnrbantt  (dis-t«rb'ant),  a.  Causing  dis- 
turbance; disturbing;  turbulent 

Every  man  is  a  vast  and  spacious  sea:  hb  passions 
are  the  winds  that  swell  him  into  disturbant  waves. 

FeltMatn 

DigtnxlMltlont  (dist^rb-i'shon),  n.  Dis- 
turbance. 

Since  by  the  way 
AU  future  disturbations  would  desist.     Daniel. 

Dlftnrbed  (dis-t^rbd"),  p.  and  a.  1.  Stirred; 
moved;  excited;  discomposed;  disquieted: 
agitated;  uneasy;  as,  a  diiturbed  coimte- 
nance.— 2.  In  geol.  thrown  out  by  violence 
from  some  original  place  or  position;  as, 
diaturbad  strata. 

Disturber  (dis-t6rl/6r),  n.  1.  One  who  dis- 
turbs or  disquiets;  a  violator  of  peace;  one 
who  causes  tumults  or  disorders.  'A  need- 
less diaturber  of  the  peace  of  God's  church.' 
Hooker.— 2.  He  who  or  that  which  excites 
passion  or  agitation ;  he  or  that  which  causes 

Serturbation.  'My  sweet  sleep's duftir6ert.' 
hak.—&.  In  law,  one  that  Interrupts  or  in- 
commodes another  in  the  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  his  right — 4.  EccUa.  a  bishop  who 
refuses  or  neglects  to  examine  or  admit  a 
patron's  clerk,  without  reason  assigned  or 
notice  given. 

Dlstllx15illg(diB-t6rb'ing),p.anda.  Causing 
disturbance,  or  calculated  to  cause  disturl^ 
ance;  as,  a  diaturbing  element 

Distomt  (dis-t«mO,  v.t  [Prefix  dia,  apart, 
and  turn.]  To  turn  aside. 

Glad  was  to  distume  that  furious  streame 

Of  war  on  us.  that  else  had  swallowed  them.  Daniel. 

Distutort  (dis-tfi'tor),  V.  t  [Prefix  di«,  priv. , 
and  tutor.  ]  To  divest  of  the  state,  office,  or 
rank  of  a  tutor. 

Being  foundguilty  of  a  strange,  singular,  and  super- 
stitious way  ofdealing  with  his  scholars,  he  was  diS' 


tutored. 


A.  Wood. 


Distyle  (drstnx  n.  [Or.  dUtyloa-di  for  dia, 
twice,  and  atyloa,  a  pillar.]  A  portico  of 
two  columna  It  applies  raUier  to  a  portico 
with  two  colunms  In  antis  than  to  the  mere 
two-columned  porch. 

Disnlphate  (df-sul'f&tX  n.  [Gr.  di  for  dia, 
twice,  and  aulphate.]  In  ehem.  a  salt  con- 
taining one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
two  equivalents  of  the  base. 

Dlsnlpilide  (dl-surfld),  n.  [Gr.  dt  for  dia, 
twice,  and  aulphide.]  In  ehem.  a  sulphide 
containing  two  atoms  of  sulphur. 


ch.  Mate:     £h,  8c  locA;     g.  po;     J.>ob;     b,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  then;  th,  lAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  i^Alg;    zh,  anire.— See  KST. 
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Disnxillbrm  t  (dis-d'ni-f orm).  a.  [Preflx  dii, 
priv.,  and  uniform.]    Not  uniform. 

DisuxilOII  (dii-Cin'yon),  n.  [Prefix  dii,  priv., 
and  union.]  L  Separation;  disjunction:  or 
a  state  of  not  being  united.  '  The  disunion 
of  these  two  constituent  parts.'  Horaley. 
2.  A  breach  of  concord  and  its  effect,  con- 
tention. *A  digumon  between  the  two 
houses.'  Clarendon.  — S.  In  America,  the 
separation  or  witlidrawal  of  any  state  from 
the  federal  union  of  the  United  States.  *  The 
precipice  of  diaunion.'    D.  Webster. 

UsuiliOllilt  (dis-un'yon-ist),  n.  An  advo- 
cate of  disunion. 

Disunite  (dis-u-nlt^  v.t  [Prefix  dig,  priv., 
and  unite.]  1.  To  separate;  to  disjoin;  to 
part;  as,  to  ditunite  particles  of  matter. 

The  beast  they  then  divide,  and  disunite 
The  ribs  and  Ombs.  Pofe. 

2.  To  set  at  variance;  to  alienate  in  spirit; 
to  interrupt  the  harmony  ol     '  O  nations, 
never  be  disunited. '    MiUon. 
Disunite  (dis-u-nit^,  v.l    To  part;  to  fiUl 
asunder;  to  become  separate. 

The  Joints  of  the  body  politic  do  separate  and  t/is- 
unite.  South. 

Disuniter  (dis-ft-nlfdrX  n.    He  who  or  that 

wliich  disjoins. 
Disunity  (dis-a'ni-ti),  n.  L  Want  of  unity;  a 

state  of  separation. 

Disu$u^  is  the  natural  property  of  matter. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  The  absence  of  unity  of  feeling;  a  want 
of  concord. 

Disusage  (dis-Oz'&JX  n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  usage.]  Gradual  cessation  of  use  or 
custom;  neglect  of  use,  exercise,  or  practice. 
'The  rest  to  be  abolished  by  disusage.' 
Hooker. 

Disuse  (dis-Qs^.  n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and 
use.]  1.  Cessation  of  use,  practice,  or  exor- 
cise; as,  the  limbs  lose  tlieir  strength  and 
pliabUity  by  disuse;  language  it  altered  by 
the  disuse  of  words.— 2.  Cessation  of  cus- 
tom; desuetude.  'Church  discipline  then 
fell  into  di»i/«e.'    Southey. 

Disuse  (dis-OzO,  V.L  L  To  cease  to  use;  to 
neglect  or  omit  to  practise.  'Arms  long 
disused.'  Denham.  —  i.  To  disaccustom: 
with  from,  in,  or  to;  as,  disused  to  toils; 
disused  from  ]^n.  'Priam  in  arms  dtnoed' 
Drydcn. 

Disused  (dis-Ozd'),  a.  No  longer  used;  ob- 
solete; as,  disused  words. 

Dlsvaluation  (dis-vaaa-ft^shon).  n.  [See 
DisvALCE.]    Dlsesteem;  disreputation. 

Dlsvalue  t  (dis- vanu),  v.  t  [ Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  value.]  To  diminish  in  value;  to  de- 
preciate. 

Her  reputation  was  dirva/uett.  Shak. 

Disvaluet  (dis-vaiax  n.  Disesteem;  disre- 
gard. 

Caesar's  self  is  brouf^ht  in  disvatne.  B.  y^nson. 

Disvantageoust  (dis-van-t^'usX  a.  Disad- 
vantageous.   Drayton, 

Disyelioped  (dis-vel'uptX  pp.  In  A«r.  a 
term  used  to  signify  displayed,  as  an  ensign 
or  colours  when  open  and  flying. 

Disvelopt  (dis-vel'iipX  v.t    To  develop. 

Disventaret(dis-ven't&r),n.  Diaadventure. 
Skelton, 

Disvouoht  (dis-vonchO.v- 1  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  vouch.]    To  discredit;  to  contradict 

Every  kttar  he  hath  writ  hath  disvntch'd  other. 
Shah. 

Diswamt  (dis-wiMiA  v  t  [Prefix  dis,  away 
from,  and  toor/k]  To  direct  or  dissuade  by 
previous  notice.  'Lord  Brook  disutamii^ 
me  from  coming  to  Theobald's  this  day.' 
WiUiams. 

DlSWittedt  (dis- wit'ed),  a.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  v»iltled.\  Deprived  of  wits  or  under- 
standing.   Drayton. 

Diswontt  (dis-wonta  v.  t  [Prefix  dis,  priv. . 
and  wont]  To  deprive  of  wonted  usage;  to 
disaccustom.    Bp.  Hall. 

Disworkmanshipt  (dis-w^rk'nian-ship),  n. 
[Prefix  dis  and  vtorkmanship.]  Bad  work- 
manship. 

When  I  would  have  taken  a  particular  account  of 
the  errata,  the  printer  answered  me  he  would  not 
publish  his  own  dirworktmaniktf.  Hiyn>ood. 

DlBWOrsllip  t  (dis-wftr'ship),  n.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  worship.]  A  perversion  or  de- 
privation of  worship  or  honour;  a  disgrace: 
a  discredit  'A  reproach  and  disieorship.' 
Barret 

Dirvrorshipt  (dis-w^r'shipX  v.t  To  dis- 
honour in  worship;  to  deprive  of  worship  or 


dignity.     UdaU. 
Dlswortht  (dis-w*rthO.  v.t 
the  worth  of;  to  degrade. 


To  dhninish 


There  is  nothine  that  diswerths  a  man  like  cow- 
ardice and  a  base  fear  of  danger.  Feirhmm. 


DiSYOke  (dis-ydkO,  v.t  [Prefix  dis,  neg.. 
ana  yoke.]  To  unyoke;  to  free  from  any 
trammel 

Who  first  had  dared 
To  leap  the  rotten  pales  of  prejudice. 
Disyoke  their  necks  from  custom.    Tennyson. 

Ditt  (ditX  n.  L  A  diUy.~2.  A  word;  a  de- 
cree. 

Dit  (ditX  V.  t  [A.  Sax.  dytian,  to  close.  ]  To 
close  or  stop  up.    [Old  English  and  Scotch.  ] 

Foul  sluggish  lat  dUs  up  your  dulled  eye. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

DitaUont  (di-t&'shonX  n.  FL.  diio,  to  en- 
rich, from  ais=dives,  rich.]  The  act  of  mak- 
ing rich.    Bp.  Hall 

Ditch  (dich),  n.  [This  is  merelv  a  softened 
form  of  dike  (comp.  church  and  kirk,  Ac.), 
and  formerly  ooth  were  applied  to  the  em- 
banlcment  as  well  as  to  the  ditch.  See  Dike 
and  Dig.]  1.  A  trench  in  the  earth  made  by 
digging,  particularly  a  trench  for  draining 
wet  laud,  or  for  nuikiug  a  fence  to  giuird 
inclosures,  or  for  preventing  an  enomv  from 
approaching  a  town  or  fortress.  In  the  lat- 
ter sense  it  Is  called  also  &  fosse  or  moat,  and 
is  dug  round  the  rampart  or  wall  between 
the  scarp  and  counterscarp.— 2.  Any  long, 
hollow  receptacle  of  water. --ro  die  m  the 
last  ditch,  to  resist  to  tlie  last  exti'emity;  to 
fight  to  Uie  bitter  end;  to  die  rather  than 
yield.  [A  saying  first  used  by  William  of 
Orange.    See  extract] 

When  Buckingham  urged  the  inevitable  destruc- 
tion which  hung  over  ti>e  United  Provinces,  and 
asked  him  whetlier  he  did  not  see  that  the  common- 
wealth was  ruined.  *  There  is  one  certain  means,'  re- 
plied the  prince,  '  by  which  I  can  be  sure  never  to 
see  my  country's  ruin— I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch.' 

Hutne. 

Ditch  (dich),  v.i.    To  dig  or  make  a  ditch  or 

ditchea 
Ditch  (dichX  n.t  1.  To  dig  a  ditch  or  ditches 

in;  to  drain  by  a  ditch;  as,  to  ditch  moist 

land.  -  2.  To  surround  with  a  ditch.   '  Ditch' d 

and  waU'd  with  turl'    Shak. 
Ditch-dog  (dichMogX  n.  A  dead  dog  thrown 

into  a  (litcli.    [But  possibly  it  may  be  the 

water  vole  that  is  here  meant] 

Poor  Tom  I  .  .  .  that  in  the  fury  of  his  heart,  when 
the  foul  firnd  rages,  eats  cow-dung  for  sallets:  swal- 
lows the  old  rat  ana  the  ditch-dag.  Shak. 

Ditcher  (dich'^rX  n.    One  who  digs  ditches. 
Ditch-water  (dich'wu-t^rX  n.    The  stale  or 

stagnant  water  collected  in  a  ditch. 
Dite  (dItX  V.  t  [See  Indite.  ]  1.  To  dictate ;  as, 

you  write,  I'll  dite.— 2.  To  write.    Chaucer. 

[Old  English  and  Scotch.] 
Ditet  (dit),  V. t    To  dight;  to  make  ready;  to 

prepare. 

With  which  his  hideous  club  aloft  he  ditts. 

And  at  his  foe  with  furious  rigor  smites.   Sfeustr. 

Dites,t  DitieSft  n.pl.  Ditties; orders;  direc- 
tions.   Chaucer,  Spenser. 

Ditetrahedral  (di-tet'ra-h^'dralX  a.  [Or. 
di  for  dis,  twice,  and  £.  tetrahedral]  In 
crystal  having  the  form  of  a  tetrahedral 
prism  with  dihedral  summits. 

Dithecal  (di-th^lcalX  a.  [Gr.  di  for  dis, 
twice,  and  thdki,  a  case.]  In  hot  having 
two  loculaments  or  cavities  in  the  ovary. 

Ditheism  (di'th^izmX  n.  [Or.  di  for  dis, 
twice,  and  theos,  a  goa.  ]  The  doctrine  of  tlie 
existence  of  two  gods,  especially  that  on 
which  the  old  Persian  religion  was  founded, 
or  the  opposition  of  the  two  (good  and  evil) 
principles; dualism;  Manicheism.  SeeMANf- 
CHErsM. 

Ditheist  (dl'thfi-istX  n.  One  who  beUevot  in 
ditheism. 

DitheisUc,  Ditheistical  (di  thg-ist'ik,  di- 
thd-isf  ik-al),  a.    Pertaining  to  diUicism. 

Dithyramb.  Dithyramhus  (di'thi-ramb. 
di-tlii-ramb'nsX  n.  [Or.  dtthyratnbos.]  1.  In 
ancient  Greek  poetry,  a  hj-mn  originally  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  lUTterwards  of  other  gods, 
composed  in  an  elevated  style,  and  sung  to 
the  music  of  the  flute. 

He  knows  how  to  lead  off  the  ditfiyramh.  the 
be.iutifui  song  of  Dionysus,  when  his  mmu  is  inflamed 
with  wine.  Trans.  ^ Archttochits. 

2.  In  modem  poetry,  an  ode  of  an  impetu- 
ous and  irregular  character. 
Dithyrambic(di-thi-ramt/ikX  n.  LA  hymn 
in  honour  of  Bacchus  or  some  of  the  other 
Greek  divinities;  a  dithyramb.  -  2.  Any  i>oem 
written  in  wild  enthusiastic  strains. 

Pindar,  and  other  writers  of  ditkyrambics.    H'alsh. 

DithyramUo(di-thi-ramb'ikXa.  Wild;  on- 
thusiasUa 

Even  Redl,  though  he  chaunted 

Bacchus  in  the  Tuscan  valle>'«. 
Never  drank  the  wine  he  vaunted 
In  his  duhyrutmkie  sallies.       Lonsfetittif. 

Dition  (di'shonX  n.  [L.  ditio,  dominion, 
power.]  Rule;  power;  government;  do- 
minion.   [Rare.  ] 


Ditionaryt  (di'&hon-a-riX  a.  Under  rule; 
subject;  tributary.    Chapman. 

Ditionaryt  (di'shon-arriX  n«  A  lubjeoi;  « 
tributary.    Eden. 

Ditone  (di'tonX  n.  [Gr.  dis.  twice,  ana 
tonos,  tone.]  In  music,  an  interval  compre- 
hending two  tones.  The  itfx>portioii  of  the 
sounds  that  form  the  ditone  is  4:5.  and 
that  of  the  semiditone,  5  : 0. 

DitriohOtomous  (di-tri-kot'o-mus),  a.  (Gr 
dis,  twice,  treis,  three,  dicha,  asunder,  and 
temnO,  to  cut]  1.  Divided  Into  twos  and 
threes.— 2.  In  hot  applied  to  a  leaf  or  atom 
continually  dividing  into  double  or  treble 
ramiftcjitions. 

DitrleayPh  (di'tri-gllfX  n.  [Gr.  dis,  twict. 
and  Intflyph  (y/hicn  seeXl  In  arch,  an  in- 
terval between  two  colnnms,  admitting  twu 
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Ditriglyph. 

triglyphs  in  the  entablature:  used  in  the 
Doric  order. 

Ditrihedria  (d!-tri-h6'dri-aX  *>.  [Gr.  di  for 
dis,  twice,  treis,  three,  and  hedra,  a  seat, 
twice  three  sides.]  In  mineral  a  genus  of 
spars  with  six  sides  or  planes,  being  formed 
of  two  trigonal  pyramids  joined  base  io 
base,  without  an  intermediate  column. 

Ditrochean  (di-tr6-kd'anX  a.  Containing 
two  trochees. 

Ditrochee  (dl-trdlcS),  n.  [Gr.  di  for  <fu. 
twice,  and  trochee.]  In  pros,  a  doubk- 
trochee;  a  foot  made  up  of  two  trochees. 

Dittt  (ditX  n.  A  ditty.  '  Xo  song  but  di«l 
contain  a  lovely  ditt'    Spenser. 

Dittander  (dit-tan'd^r),  n.  Pepper-wort, 
the  popular  name  of  Lepidium  tatifolivw, 
a  crucuorous  herb,  found  in  salt  marahe* 
It  has  a  hot  biting  taste,  and  has  been  used 
in  lieu  of  pepper. 

Dittany  (dit'ta-niX  n.  [L.  dietamnus,  from 
Gr.  diktamnos,  a  plant  growingabnndantl> 
on  Mount  Dicte  in  Crete.]  The  popular 
name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Dictanrnus, 
arutaceousherb,found  inthe  Mediterranean 
region.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  large 
wliite  or  rose-coloured  flowen  are  in  ter- 
minal racemes.  The  whole  plant  is  covered 
with  oily  glands,  and  the  secreted  oil  is  sit 
volatile  that  in  hot  weather  -the  air  round 
the  plant  becomes  inflammabla  D.  FraX' 
inella  and  D.  albus  are  found  in  our  gar- 
dens. Tlie  dittany  of  the  United  States  is 
Cunila  Mariana.  The  dittany  of  Crete  is 
Orifjanum  Dietamnus,  and  the  bastard  di^ 
tany  is  a  species  of  Marrubinm. 

Dittiay  (dit'taX  n.  [O.Fr.  ditti,  dieti,  L 
dietatum,  something  dictated  or  written, 
from  dictare,  freq.  of  dico,  dictutn,  to  sa) . 
to  tell.  See  Dittt.]  In  Scots  tew,  a  tech- 
nical term  signifying  the  matter  of  charge 
or  ground  of  indictment  against  a  person 
accused  of  a  crime;  also,  the  charge  itaelf. 

Dittied  (dit'tidX  a.  [See  Dittt.]  Sung;  a<l- 
apted  to  music. 

He  with  his  soft  pipe  and  uaoofh-diltied  teme. 

Ditto  (dit'tdX  n.  [It  dctto,  from  L.  dictum, 
diettu,  said.]  That  which  has  been  said; 
aforesaid;  the  same  thing:  an  abbreviatiou 
used  to  save  repetition. 

It  was  a  large  bare-looking  room,  the  fumitorc  of 
which  h.nd  no  doubt  been  better  when  It  was  newer, 
with  a  S|><icious  table  in  the  centre,  and  a  s-vricty  d 
smaller  dt/fas  in  the  comers.  Dit  kens 

Contracted  into  Do.  In  accounts,  Ac 
Ditto  (dit'U)).  adv.    As  before;  hi  the  same 
manner;  also. 

DittolOgy  (dit-toPo-JiX  n.  [Gr.  dUtclogia. 
repetition  of  words -rfstto*.  twofold,  and 
lcg6,  to  speak.]  A  twofold  reading  or  inter- 
pretation, as  of  a  Scripture  text 
Ditty  (dit'ti).  n.  [O.Fr.  rficd*,  ditU,  recita- 
tion of  an  aaventure.  story,  poem.  Su:.,  from 
L.  dietatum^  pp.  of  dictare,  to  dictate,  freq. 
of  dico,  to  sav.  See  Dight,  which  is  frt>m 
the  same  root  ]  1.  A  saying,  eapecJaUy  one 
frequently  repeated. 

To  be  dissolved  and  be  with  Christ  wm  his  dying 
ditty.  Str  T. 


File,  fir,  fat»  full;       m<.  mat,  hht;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mdve;       tObe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abtme;     y,  8c  ley. 


ui  -^Jtm  <iiui<.-cic.     (bWrJ 

nH^liu  In  Latnllls.  ■  Hctlon  ul  leptdopler- 

■•DU  {■aviUu,  or  l.ulUTlUa,  chleflr  cbU' 
mrtrtiaati  bf  bavlBK  club^ipnil  uitcniut. 
Th«i  ncrln  Ibii  nuu  trDm  ths  r*ct  Uiit 
ly  dorliu  da/    The 


nun. « tlie  Epbeidf 


. _„  _.     [L  diitmatU.  trom 

.(.«iiiiM(WiiiMriiu).d«ily,  tnmiiliei.  »d«y. 
Jr-ui^mi  11  Uie  luue  won],  but  paoied  throu^ 
UMfmicb]!  B<liitliigl<iada>:  peruiiilnti 
to  Uta  ilByUUB:  Iwltm^hB  Ui  the  periiKl  oT 
-*—"-*-'     -  IliUniculibgd  from  Om  nlgbt; 

t  DmJIj:  luppenliiff  every  dny^ 


dvlUht, 
bDlurtlle* 


L'ODHlluUngUuiiiiMiuTenf  Hdayiu.  the 
nuInioluHoDor  Ihenrtb:  uippILcd 
Ek'>th«r  pluet.  coTutltutliiff  the  mesaure 
»  avD  day.  or  reliUng  to  (he  nfolutlon 

CietaboDtlEiDvnailL — 4.  In  tiud. 
of  iUksh*  wtuxe  eucerbatloni 

tre,  thr  ipiuireDt  ur  deecrlljed  \>j 

(•iUlloa  of  the  earth —Ztiumol  uwKonoi'a 

|i^w^  Lbe  niDnber  nf  degrtea,  mlniitai,  Af .. 

•hlrb  a  planet  muTea  Id  twentr-four  bnara. 
-  Dmnuil  /own,  (a)  flnvcn  whJcb  open 

■tivtas  the  diT  and  close  dnrinfr  the  nl^ht. 

(b)  Floireti  Khkb  endure  bal  for  a  day^  aa 

UKSuKsrnrTUirldla. 
DtnnftlCdUm'al),  n.  1.  AdaT-bi»k;a]niir' 

nal  -  :  (n  iBol  111)  a  raptorial  bird,  which 

ttWa  by  day  and  haa  lat«nj  f  yea    {b}  A  lepL- 

ihiptal  wia  imect  whLch  la  acUTe  only  dniliie 

tfeidajr 
DiUBftUltt  (dl^rn'al-lat),  s.     A  tournallit. 

J  (dl-trn'al'U),  adt.    Dallj;  erery 

n  (dl-*m'al-ii™).  n.    The  quality 

at  beiqa  dinniaL 


T  Marahall  B 


'.  belnc  at  loi 


-Itm'iIXa.     fLdiuhn 


acUTlly 
ul 


^  form  of  do.  a 


a'ihw).  n.  IL  di 
«ic«^fu,  TO  waoaer  about— di  for  idii 
dtfr,  and  lopor,  ta  wander  ]  A  giring  i 
dntation:  dlfinilan.     [Ban] 

DtTUCdl-Taa^n.  [Per  ditln.  i  col 
id  oritii^a,  nslater.  aciouat-bank,  c 

1  Amotw  the  Tnilu  and  other  oii 
a  marl  d  jnatlH  or  a  conndl  — S  A 
d-cfaamhcr;  a  hall:  a  murt;  a  itate 
nfittai  mim  la  palaf«i  and  Uie  ho' 

il  of  coffM-hcmH  where  imokliu: 

la  the  principal  enlofment.— Il  A  , 

■  -u  MandlH  agalart  the  wall  or 

d  o<  aofa:  It  baa  thia  aenae  from 

■h*  bet  that  ta  (ha  diiar   '  -    -   i 


A  A  book,  eapecfally  a  collecUon  uf  poemi 
bj  one  and  the  ume  aatlioi;  aa,  the  dicaa 
ofBadl. 

Dlmiontloii, DtTmiuTtnttMi (dl  vapor- 
&"ahoii,  dl-ra'por-li-a^ihai)),n.    The  driving 

DlTUlAto  ( di-va-rt-kat),  t  i     [L  diMrvo. 

to  itnddle  )    l.  To  open;  tu  [ork;  tu  pirt 

an  obtoH  angle;  to  diverge  widely. 

DlTUlato  (dl-TB'ri-kat).  v.t.  pret  *  pp. 
dioarieated;  ppr  diraruating.  To  divide 
Into  two  branchca;  to  cauie  to  branf^h  apart 

I>lTarlmto(dl-ra'H-kAt).i>.  1.  In  Iwl.  bran  th- 
ai a  right  ancle:  lundng  off  lo  aa  to  form 
below.— i  In  tttBl  applied  to  the  dlvlal'oni 

WTWl«H011(dl'i^'r1-ki"ih^},^''l.  A  part- 
hig;  a  ieparallon  Into  two  branchfi:  a  lurk- 
ing. —  Z-  In  bot-  and  aoi.  a  croialrqj  or  in- 
teraeetlon  of  Bbrea  at  different  angles.  —3.  A 
divergence ordlvliion  in  opinion;  ambiguity. 

Dive  (dIvX  P.C  pret  diKd.O  £.  and  Amer. 
difa'n,  to  dive;  I'ceL  d^n.'to'^lp,  (o  dive! 
Into  watvr.  ai  an  animal  bead  flrat;  io 


any  lublect:  u.  (o  dir 
thingi.  into  aita  or  K 

thoroughly  engaged  In 


1.  To  >hik:  to  penetrate. 
I>lTe<div),v.l.  ToeiplorebydMng  [Sara.] 


DlTed«pper  (dlv'dap^rji  n.     Same  i 
apper  (which  ««e> 
Dtrel,)  n.    A  form  ot  devlL-rAe  di 


n  v.t.     To  pnU  Blunder;  to 
l-vel1ent).    a.      [L    dfeeUmt. 


o  puU  in 

dIvst  (dlVir),  n.  1.  One  wbo  dltea;  one 
who  plungei  head  flnt  into  wator;  one  who 
■Inks  by  effort;  as,  a  diter  In  the  peart- 
B-bery.— S.  One  wbo  goes  deeply  Into  a 
lublect  or  enter*  deeply  Into  .ludy.-3.  A 
bird  remarkable  forltiliablt  of  diving  The 
diven  (Colymbidc)  are  a  family  of  iwlm. 
ming  blidi  (Nataterei),  cbaraclerlied  by  a 
atrong.  straight,  rather  compressed  pointed 
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are  llie  great  DDrtiiemdiver.tbeied-throated 
diver,  and  the  black- throated  diver  (C.  nnti- 
nu)  TbtM  bird!  Inhabit  the  Arctic  seas 
ot  the  Sew  and  Old  Worlda;  they  are  very 

.  „ idiroi,  loon! 

goose  4C  gtaciaiiaV  la  about 
2]  feet  long,  and  la  of  bandaome  plumage. 
Dlvsrb  (dl'virb).  n.  [L.  riiW.fcium,  the 
dialogue  of  a  comedy-di  for  dii,  twice, 


r  diM.  aaiinder,  and  vtrbtro.  to  whip. 
M  ViRBEnAtG  )  A  sounding  tbrougb. 
1  (dl-vfrn.  v.i.  pret  distrgti;  ppr. 
.«.    (I.d/fordi..a.under,and«rffo. 


rounded  tail;  abort  wlngi;  thin,  compreased 
legs,  placed  very  tar  back,  and  the  toee  cnm- 

KBteiy  webbed.    They  prey  upon  flsh.  which 
ey  punue  uideT  water,  making  use  partly 


--  ,— '  wings,  but  chiefly 
webbed  feet  In  thelrsubaqui 
Cnvler  makea  the  ' ' 


_..     .   .  illy  coniistlns 

ot  three  genera— Uie  divers  properly  ac 
called,  the  grebe*,  and  the  gailfemola— bul 


Divergence,  DiTencenCT  (di-vsrj'ena,  dl- 
verj'en-sl),  ii.  A  receding  from  each  other; 
a  gf>]T]B  farther  apart;  as.  the  diveroinef  uf 
lines,  or  the  angle  of  dirrtgn\a     -Dirtr- 

DlVergeDt  (dl-v*rj'ent).  a.     ^parallng  or 

proceed  from  the  same  point:  opposed  to 

proceeding  from  a  point  of  a  visible  ob- 
ject, contTnoallv  depart  from  each  other  In 
proportion  as  they  recede  from  the  ohiert. 
Concave  lenses  render  the  rays  of  fislil 
divergent,  and  convex  onei  convergent 
They  are  opposed  to  eonveTgent  rayt  -- 
DiivrgeTit  reriea.  same  as  Diafging  Seririt, 
See  DlTIROINa. 
DlverglM  <dl-v6r]'ingj  jj.  and  a, ^Receding 

—Dicerging  §i 


6r]'ingY  p.  ai 


the  further  Uiey  are  continued. -Diwrffiiip 
rati,  same  as  DmrgtM  Rant.    Bee  DlVKu- 

DtnTSlnSlr  (dl-verJIng-U).  adv.      In    a 

WTWlJdl'virzX  a!  [Fr.  diMri;  L  dicermu, 
from  dinrio.  to  torn  different  ways-  d(  for 
dtt,diBtrlb.,aodMrt<>.totum.]  I.  Different; 


i.  Several;  aandry;  more  than  one, 

5/thia  kHSd  -  b'k"  /M^k*"/) 
PUm  dItfereDce  only;  cfirersg  differt 
oppaaltion.    Thus  tiie  tame  evange 


1. 1  Capable  of  aammlng  m 


DiTenfttX     Todlveralh. 
DtTenel  (dl-v*nT.  n.i     to 


y  torma ;  varl- 


taro  ulde:  lo 


I'l-fl-a-bl)  a.   Tlial  may 


DlTenlllMUOD  (d  l-v( 


of  making  varloua.— i  Hlatf 
variation:  change:  alteratl 
id  dii»niyi«l(cm  of  voice.' 


b,  fr.  turn;     ng.  sliw; 
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Diyenlfled  (di-ydrs'i-fidX  a.  DiBtinguisheU 
by  various  forms,  or  by  a  variety  of  objects; 
as,  diversijled  scenery;  a  diversified  land- 
scape. 

Dlverslfloroiui  (di-vdr-sifld-msX  a.  In 
bot.  a  term  applied  to  a  plant  or  inflores- 
cence bearing  flowers  of  two  or  more  sorta 

DlyerBlform(di-v6rs'i-formXa.  [L.diverguM, 
turned  in  different  directions,  different,  and 
/orma,  shape.]  Of  a  different  form;  of 
various  forms. 

Diveralfy  (di-vgrs'i-fl).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  diver- 
sifted;  ppr.  diversifying.  [Fr.  dtversifter; 
L.  diversus,  and  facw,  to  make.]  To  malce 
diverse  or  various  in  form  or  qualities;  to 
give  variety  or  diversity  to;  to  variegate;  as, 
to  diversify  the  colours  of  a  fabric;  moun- 
tains, plains,  trees,  and  lakes  diversify  the 
landscape. 

It  was  easier  for  Homer  to  find  proper  sentiinents 
for  Grecian  generals  than  for  Milton  to  divtrsi/y  his 
infernal  council  with  proper  characters.    Addison. 

DiyersUoaaent  (dl-vdrs-il'd-kwent),  a.  [L 
diversus^  different,  and  loquor^  to  speak] 
Speaking  in  different  wajrs. 

Dlyeraion  (di-vSr'shonX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
diverto.  See  Divert.]  1.  The  act  of  turn- 
ing aside  from  any  course;  as,  the  diversion 
of  a  stream  from  its  usual  channel;  the 
diversion  of  the  mind  from  business  or  study. 
2.  That  which  diverts;  the  cause  by  which 
anything  is  turned  from  its  proper  or  na- 
tural course  or  tendency;  that  which  turns 
or  draws  the  mind  from  care,  business,  or 
study,  and  thus  relaxes  and  amuses;  sport; 
play;  pastime;  whatever  unbends  the  mind; 
as.  the  diversions  ot  youth;  works  of  wit  and 
humour  furnish  an  agreeable  diversion  to 
the  studious. 

Fortunes,  honours,  friends. 
Are  mere  diversions  from  love's  proper  object. 
Which  only  is  itself.  Sir  J.  DfuMam. 

The  word  diversion  means  no  more  than  that 
which  diverts  or  turns  us  aside  from  ourselves,  and 
in  this  way  helps  us  to  forget  ourselves  for  a  little. 

Trench. 

8.  MiXit.  the  act  of  drawing  the  attention  and 
force  of  an  enemy  from  the  point  where  the 
principal  attack  is  to  be  made,  as  by  an  attack 
or  alarm  on  one  wing  of  an  army  when  the 
otlier  wing  or  centre  is  intended  for  the 

{trincipal  attack ;  hence  generally,  any  act 
ntended  to  draw  one's  attention  away  from 
a  point  aimed  at,  or  a  desired  object  — Stn. 
Amusement,  entertainment,  pastime,solace, 
recreation,  sport,  game,  play. 
Diversity  (di-v^rs'i-ti),  n.  [L  diversitas, 
contrariety,  difference;  Fr.  diversiU,  from 
L.   diversus,  from  diverto.     See  DIVERT.] 

1.  Difference;  dissimilitude;  unlikeness;  as, 
there  may  be  diversity  without  contrariety. 

Then  is  there  in  this  diversify  no  contrariety. 

NooJker. 

2.  Multiplicity  with  difference:  variety;  as, 
a  diversUy  of  ceremonies  in  churchea 

Strange  and  several  noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howhng.  jingling  chains. 
And  more  diverrHy  of  sounds.  Shak. 

3.  Distinctness  or  separateness  of  being,  as 
opposed  to  identity.  '  The  ideas  of  identity 
and  diversity.'    Locke. — 4.  Variegation. 


Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day.         Pa/e. 

—Diversity  of  person,  in  law,  a  plea  by  a 

Erisoner  in  bar  of  execution,  alleging  tnat 
e  is  not  the  same  who  was  attainted. 
Diversely  (dl-v^rsli  or  dI'v«rs-liX  adv.  1.  In 
diverse  or  different  wavs;  differently:  vari- 
ously ;  as,  a  passage  of  Scripture  diversely 
interpreted  or  understood.— 2.  In  different 
directions;  to  different  points. 

On  life's  vast  ocean  diverseijt  we  sail.      Pe^. 

Divert  (di-v6rt0,  v.t.  [L.  diverto,  to  turn 
different  ways,  to  separate--(f t  for  da,  dis- 
trib.,  and   verto,    to   turn;   Fr.   divertir] 

1.  To  turn  off  from  any  course,  direction,  or 
intended  application;  to  turn  aside;  as.  to 
divert  a  river  from  its  usual  channel;  to 
divert  commerce  from  its  usual  course;  to 
divert  appropriated  money  to  other  objects; 
to  divert  a  man  from  his  purpose.  '  That 
crude  apple  that  diverted  Eve.'    MUton.— 

2.  To  turn  from  business  or  study;  hence,  to 
please;  to  amuse:  to  entertain;  as,  children 
are  diverted  with  sports;  men  are  diverted 
with  works  of  wit  and  humour.  *  Divert  the  j 
kingdom  by  his  papers.'  Swift— S.  To dnw  \ 
to  a  different  point,  as  the  forces  of  an  ene- 
my.— 4.t  To  subvert;  to  destroy. 

Frights,  changes,  horrors 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states.    SMaJk. 

—  Amttse,  Divert,  Entertain.  See  under 
Amuse.— Stn.  To  please,  gratify,  amuse, 
entertain,  delight. 


Divert t  (di-v^rtO.  v.i.  To  turn  aside;  to 
turn  out  of  one's  way;  to  digresa 

I  diverted  to  see  one  of  the  prince's  palaces.  Exfelyn. 

Diverter  (di-v6rt'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  diverts,  turns  off,  or  pleasea 

Divertidet  (di-v6rt'i-kl).  n.  [L.  diveHieu- 
Iwnk,  deverticulum,  a  by-road,  from  deverto, 
to  turn  away— <20,  away,  and  verto,  to  turn.] 

1.  A  turning ;  a  by-way.  '  The  diverticles 
and  blind  by-paths  which  sophistry  and  de- 
ceit are  wont  to  tread.'  Hales.— 2.  In  anat. 
a  blind  tube  or  coecum  branching  out  of  the 
course  of  a  longer  one,  either  nonnally  or 
as  a  malformation. 

Diverticuliixn  (di-v6r-tik'ii-lum),  n.  In 
anat.  same  as  JHvertiele. 

Divertimento  (de-var-td-men'td),  n.  [It] 
In  music,  a  short  pleasant  composition, 
vocal  or  instrumental,  written  in  a  light 
and  familiar  style. 

Diverting  (di-vdrt'ing),  a.  Pleasing;  amus- 
ing; entertaining;  as,  a  diverting  scene  or 
sport 

Divertingly  (di-v6rtlng-liX  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner thatdiverts. 

Divertingness  (di-vdrt'ing-nes),  n.  The 
qualityof  affording  diversion.    [Rare.] 

Invertiset  (di-v6rt'it),  v.t.  [Fr.  divertir, 
divertissant  See  DIVERT.]  To  divert;  to 
please;  to  entertain. 

Let  orators  instruct,  let  them  divertise.  and  let 
them  move  us.  Dryden. 

Divertisement  (di-v^rt'iz-mentX  n.  l.  Di- 
version; amusement;  recreation. 

In  these  disagreeable  divertisetnents  the  morning 
crept  away  as  it  could.  Sir  H'.  Scott. 

2.  A  short  ballet  or  other  entertainment  be- 
tween the  acts  of  longer  pieces.  [In  this 
sense  pronounced  de-ver-tdz-roofi,buttheFr. 
divertissement  is  now  generally  used  instead.  ] 

Divertissement  (dS-ver-tis-mofiX  ^-  [Pr.j 
A  short  entertainment  between  the  acts  of 
longer  pieces.    See  Divertisement,  2. 

Divertive  (di-v6rt'ivX  a.  Tending  to  divert: 
amusing.  '  Things  of  a  pleasant  and  divert- 
ive nature.'    Bogers.    [Rare.] 

Divest  (dlvestO,  v.t  [O.Fr.  devestir;  Fr. 
d^vitir,  from  L  devestio,  to  undress— d«, 
priv.,  and  vestio,  to  clothe.  It  is  the  same 
word  as  devest,  but  the  latter  is  appropri- 
ately used  as  a  technical   term  in  law.] 

1.  To  strip  of,  or  as  of  clothes,  arms,  or  equi- 
page; to  strip  of  anything  that  surrounds  or 
attends:  opposed  to  invest;  to  divest  one  of 
his  glory;  to  divest  a  subject  of  deceptive 
appearances  or  false  ornaments. 

,  Like  bride  and  groom 
Divesting  them  for  bed.  Shak. 

2.  To  deprive;  as,  to  divest  one  of  his  rights 
or  privileges;  to  divest  one  of  title  or  pro- 
perty. 

Divestible  (di-vest'i-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
divested  or  freed  from. 

Divestiture,  Divestore  (di-vest'i-tQr,  di- 
vest'urX  n.  1.  The  act  of  stripping,  putting 
off,  or  depriving.  —2.  In  law,  the  act  of  sur- 
rendering one's  effects  or  any  part  thereof  : 
opposed  to  investiture. 

Divestment  (di-vest'mentX  n.  The  act  of 
divestinff.    [Rare.] 

Dividable  (di-vld'a-blX  a.     [See  Ditipe.] 

1.  That  may  be  or  capable  of  being  divided. 
'Hard  and  not  easily  dividable.'    Pearce. 

2.  t  Separate;  parted. 

Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores.    Shak, 

DiVidantt  (di-vId'antX  a-  Different;  sepa- 
rate. 

Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb. 
Whose  procrcAtion.  residence,  and  birth 
Scarce  u  dttidant.  Shak. 

Divide  (di-vldO.  V.  t.  pret  &  pp.  divided;  ppr. 
dividing.  [L.  fiivido.  to  divide— di  for  dis. 
asunder,  and  til,  a  root  signifying  to  cut  or 
separate,  seen  also  in  Skr.  vyadh,  to  pene- 
trate. Hence  divisor,  divisible,  Ac.]  1.  To 
part  or  separate  into  pieces;  to  cut  or  other- 
wise separate  into  two  or  more  pieces. 

Divide  the  living  child  in  two.         i  Ki.  iii.  25. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  separate;  to  keep  apart 
by  a  partition  or  by  an  imaginary  line  or 
limit;  as,  a  wall  divides  two  houses;  the 
equator  divides  the  earth  into  two  hemi- 
spherea 

Let  it  (the  firmament)  divide  the  waters  from  the 
waters.  Gen,  i.  6. 

S.  To  make  partition  of  among  a  number. 

Ye  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot.    Num.  xxziiL  54. 

4.  To  open;  to  cleave. 

Thou  didst  divide  the  sea.  Neh.  Ix.  tt. 

5.  To  disunite  in  opinion  or  interest:  to 
make  discordant 

There  shall  be  five  in  ooe  house  divided,  three 
against  two.  Luke  xii.  $3. 


0.  To  distribute;  to  separate  and  bestow  in 
parts  or  sharea 

And  he  divided  unto  them  his  living.    Luke  xv.  ix. 

7.  To  make  a  dividend  of;  as.  the  bank  di- 
vides six  per  cent  —S.  To  enjoy  a  share  of  in 
common;  to  have  a  portion  of  in  common 
with  another  or  others;  to  share:  followed 
by  with. 

The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  Is  not  night— 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  tnth  her.         Sy*»m 

9.  To  embarrass  by  indecision;  to  allow  to 
hesitate  or  fluctuate  between  different  nao- 
tives  or  opinions;  as,  he  was  very  much 
divided  in  his  mind. 

This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind. 

TenMysTM. 

10.  In  music,  to  vary  a  simple  theme  or 
melody  with  a  course  of  notes  so  connected 
as  to  form  one  series. 

Most  heavenly  melody 
About  the  bed  sweet  music  did  divide.     Sfenttr. 

11.  To  mark  graduated  divisions  on;  to  grmd- 
uate;  as»  to  divid/s  a  sextant— To  divide  ths 
house  or  meeting,  to  put  to  the  vote :  this 
use  of  the  word  originates  in  the  fact  that 
in  some  meetings,  as  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, parties  when  voting  go  to  differeot 
parts  of  the  building.—  Syn.  To  sever,  san- 
der,  cleave,  deal  out,  distribute,  share. 

Divide  (di-vid'X  v.i.  L  To  become  separated ; 
to  part;  to  open;  to  cleave.— 2.  To  break 
friendship.  .' Brothers cftpul«.'  Shak— 9. To 
go  into  separate  places  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  or  notifying  a  vote;  to  vote  by  the 
division  of  alegialative  house  into  two  parts. 

The  emperors  sat,  voted,  and  divided  with  their 
equals.  Gt^^^m. 

Divide  (di-vidO.  n.  The  watershed  of  a  dis- 
trict; the  ridge  of  land  dividing  the  triba- 
taries  of  one  stream  from  those  of  another. 
Eliot 

Divided (di-vId'edX  P  and  a.  1.  Parted:  sepa- 
rated; disunited:  distributed. —2.  In  bot  a 
term  applied  to  a  leaf  which  is  cut  into  dlvi- 
sions  by  incisions  extending  neariy  to  the 
midrib. 

Dividedlv  (divId'ed-liX  adv.    Separate]/. 

Dividend  (ai'vi-dendXn.  1.  A  sum  divided; 
a  part  or  share;  particularly,  the  share  of 
the  interest  or  proflt  of  stock  in  trade  or 
other  employment  which  belongs  to  each 
proprietor  according  to  his  proportion  of 
the  stock  or  capitaL 

Throu^  life's  dark  road  his  sordid  way  he  vends. 
An  incarnation  of  fat  dividends.  Sprague. 

2.  In  ba%\kruptcy,  the  share  of  any  inade- 
quate fund  realized  from  the  assets  or  effects 
of  a  bankrupt,  and  apportioned  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  debt  for  which  a 
creditor  is  ranked  upon  the  estate —S.  In 
afUh.  the  number  to  be  divided.  —Dividend 
qf  stocks,  the  share  or  proportion  of  the  in- 
terest of  stocks  erected  on  public  funds, 
divided  among  and  paid  to  the  proprietors 
half-yearly. 

Dividcnr  (di-vfd'^rV  n.  1.  He  who  or  that 
which  divides;  tnat  which  separates  into 
parts.— 2.  A  distributor;  one  who  deals  out 
to  each  his  share. 

Who  made  me  a  Judge  or  divider  over  jrouT 

Luke  xiL  >4. 

S.  He  who  or  that  which  disunites.  '  Money, 
the  great  divider  of  the  world.'  Swift. - 
4.  A  soup-ladle.— 5.  pi.  A  pair  of  small  com- 
passes, of  which  the  opening  Is  adjusted  by 
means  of  a  screw  and  nut,  used  for  dividing 
lines,  describing  circles,  &c. 

Dividing  (di-vfd'ingX  p.  and  a.  That  indi- 
cates separation  or  difference;  aa.  a  divid- 
ing line.— Dividir^f  enaine,  an  i^parstos 
for  producing  the  divisions  of  the  scales  or 
limbs  of  roauienutical  and  philosophical 
instruments. 

Dividingly  (divld'ing-U),  adv.   By  division. 

Divi-divi  (di'vidi'viX  n.  The  native  and 
commercial  name  of  Camtlpinia  Coriaria 


Divi-divi  (Cetsatpinia  C^rimrtaS. 

and  its  poda  These,  which  are  about 
2  inches  long  by  }  inch  broad,  and  curled 
in  a  remarlcable  manner,  are  excessively 
astringent,  containing  a  large  proportion  ot 
tannic  and  gallic  acid,  for  which  reason 


Fate,  fAr.  fat,  fftU;       m$,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  move:       tii1>e,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       ii.  80.  abtme;      y,  8c.  fry. 


uUn  cil  Uvplcml  AtDerlca. 
(dl-vlil'lk-kl).  a.    IL  dividaui.  it- 
iioifinda.   Mea  DiriDR]  Djiided, 
r  pAmi:^pmt«il  la  comman  with 


MrtdBAl^t  (d|.rld'&H-U\  ado.     By.  dlTlil- 


■finiu.  to  InnUll.  tnm  tiniatit,  diTinely 
liuplnd.nrophelic-     9«  D[vine.]    1,  The 

■ir  <Uira<rarlii||  thlofn  lecnt  or  obican.  by 
Uir  aid  of  fBpertDr  iKlngL  or  hy  oUier  liaa 
bamia  mwi  In  tacieal  tlznei  dlvinUlon 
•  a*  dlrtded  Inlu  two  kLndt.  nafural  iind 
inUaaL  .Vnlural  dlTtnitlon  wu  mppoied 


■  IT  pcrtalouitf  to  divlruLlon. 
Urbw (dl-tlD'^  a.    [L.  dirinut.tromdi 
*-r«  Dinr,]   1.  P«rtAlnlag  to  Ood^  u,  un 

uinlna  to  ■  botben  dalty  or  to  falic  iDdi: 
■>.  dltlac  iKiDoun  wan  paid  to  C>U«uU._ 
a  PwlaMni  »f  Ua  nMur*  of  OocL  Half 
baman.  halldtriiK.'  Diydm.  —  !.  Proceed- 
uw  mn  God:  m.  df  rini  Jnd^mepU.  —e.  God- 
like: haaranly:  cicellant  In  tbe  htgb«t  Ae- 
cnc:  aitnaidlnuy:  apparBDUy  abon  what 


.  t  DtritUnc :  pnaasaral :  larebodlngi  pre- 


H.«l.>  tin. 

7  Appra[irlal*d  to  Ood.  oi 
a  ^plrilnal:  ipbitoaliud. 


&  KcUtlajtndiTinltyorthsaloaT.    'Chnr 

UtlDiT  and  olher  dieinr  Itarnlng.'    Sou, 

Mriu  IV*'  </  Kiyi.  In  politici,  the  ah> 

lata  and  unqualified  cLmirp  mt  up  by  ft(i< 


..  ,  aJthonab  Iboy  mar  Chem- 
tdna  nbmlt  to  mtifcUoiia  oa  tbelr  an- 
Ihinflty,  jet  nibjects  endaiTourlaa  to  on- 
I'lm  thoae  HMrtctioni  by  mirtuice  la 
thilt  onlawlal  acta  an  coiiddrrad  guilty 
i-f  a  rin.  Thli  doctrine,  ao  talehnted  In 
En^iiti  HouUlutlDnal  hlalory.  baa  bean 
maintiliwd  an  nrr  dlSennt  gioundi,  but 
to  thla  country  It  may  now  be  conildered 
In  ba  aplodsd  —  [hriai  Hrcics  (tenure 
i-yL  in  law,  an  obaolate  hutdJog,  |n  which 

wrrteaa.  aa  t-i  tias  a  ipectned  number  ot 
mOMa.  expend  a  certain  nun  In  almk  Ac 
■Tl  Snpemalur^.  ■operhuman,  godlike 
besrenly,  huly.  aacred. 
I>lTto»(dl-rtni.ii-  l.lIHrialty.-lAmfnla- 
lar  of  tbe  (oapel:  a  prJHl:  ■  clergyman. 


k  man  ikiUed  In  dlTtnllJl  a  Lheologju 

1m  tdl-rtn").  t  f  pnt «  pp.  dinard:  ppi 
— -      (L    tfmW.     8«e  Div: 


:   Totortbiow.  lotonleU;  (opnaags, 
tneaajeetun:  lo^raa. 

'^P.Si 

3s, 

S^SH? 

STn  To  foretell,  predict,  preaage,  prognoa. 

Dlvlae  (dl-vin').  vi    1.  To  uae  ur  pracUae 
divination. —a  To  «Bord   or  impart   pre- 


BylbeB„      . 

prophet  dinncly  1  aspired ;  divi 


DlTliiam«Btt(dl-vin'meat),n.    DlvinMli 

DlTlneneuldl-rln'nei),  n.  1.  Divinity;  p 
tidpatlon  of  iha  divine  uatnn;   aa,  I 


le  •uprerae  dtgrea. 

IHtIiiw  (dl-vln'*r>,  n  i  One  who  proteMei 
divination:  one  who  prel«ndi  to  predict 
event*,  or  to  reveal  bidUen  thlnga.  V  (be 


DlTlneraH  (il  l-vio'er-B«), 
DlTtnStdlv'lug), n.  Thea 


nblei 


tplha.  and 

iving  are  linpt^titnc.  paitloalarly  In  Beblng 
■or  pearla,  corala,  apongea,  eiamlnlng  the 
toandatluni  of  brldgea,  recoverlag  valuabtm 

methoda  have  been  propnwd  and  engina 
contrived  to  render  diving  more  asfe  and 
*     •  ■     ■  ■     all  Iheae  it  to 


1  either 


which  he  I 

under  water  ur  perialL  See  next  article. 
[nTtU-lMll(dlv1ng.bel).i>.  Acontrivance 
for  the  purpoM  ol  enabling  penone  to 
deaceud  and  to  nmaln  below  the  auilace 


fiiundatiani  o 
brldgea,  bUK 
log  rocka,  re 


en  veaaeU  ftc 
Dltlng  -belli 
havebaenmadi 


g 

DE.lna  brd.  open.     The  air 

contained  wllh- 

niled  with  water  on  lubnierilon,  to  that  the 
diver  may  dcacend  In  them  and  breathe 
fraely  for  a  long  time,  provided  he  un  be 
tninulied  with  a  new  inpply  o(  freth  air 
when  the  contained  air  becomet  vitiated 
by  reaplration.  The  diving. bell  it  now 
genersUy  made  of  cast-iron  in  the  form  of 

It  baa  Hvenl  itiong  convei  leniaa  aet  In 


Ugbt  to  the  peraona  within.  It  la  Buapended 
by  chalna  from  a  batgs  or  lighter,  and  can 
be  railed  or  lowered  at  ploaiureupon  ilgnala 
bring  given  by  the  peraona  wllhin.  who  are 
lupplled  with  freah  air  Injected  Into  a  llei- 
Ible  pipe  by  meana  of  forcing  punipa  (s) 
placed  In  the  lighten,  while  the  heated  air 

the  naulliua,  hai  been  Inveutcd  which  eb- 
■blca  tbe  occupanU,  and  not  the  altendanU 
above  »>  Id  theolder  fonni,  to  ralie  or  link 

great  welghli  with  it  and  depoalt'lheni  in 
inydeilred  apot 
DlTinc-dreu  (d1v'ing-drei>,  n,    A  water- 

lional  dlven.  having  a  head. piece  ol  light 

two  pliable  plpea  to  nelnuiii  a  aupplyof 
sir.  Leaden  weights  are  attached  to  the 
Bldeaof  the  dlter.aDdhiiehoeaan  weigh  ted, 

Dlvlnc-BUiDe  Idlt'mg-atAnX  n,      A  name 

DlTlILlIU[-tDd|di.\lu'ing-n>il).  n.  Arod.uiu- 
■lly  ol  haiel,  wllli  forced  branchea,  used 
by  thoia  who  pretend  to  dlicover  mineiali 


DlTinlltTa.l  n.    A  divine.    Chanar. 

Dtnullrfill-vln-l-tl),  iL  IL.  dinnitOf.  from 
dMnui,  dieua,  divine;  Fr.  diviiiiu.  See 
Divin^Deitt.]  I.xbaatateof  Im' 


K  Supreme  Being  only. 

Cod,  H  l>  raly  •  Mvmttr  by  uir  of  pirtkliJi^, 

Z.  God:  the  Deity:  tlie  Supreme  Being;  with 

regarded  aa  divine;  one  of  the  deltlea  be- 
longing to  a  polytbeiatic  religion.  'Beaitly 
dictniOtt  and  drovei  of  goda,     iVior. 

1  Something  anpernatural ;  nipamatural 
power  or  virtue. 

6.  Awe-lnqilriiig  characteror  influence:  the 
•acredneia  peculiar  to  kings,  due  to  the 

0.  The  Klence  of  divine  thingi;  the  acience 


I,  tbe  itudy  ol  ilcini 


My:  a  ayitem  ot  di 


divide,  dtcifiim.  See  Divm 
Utyof  belogdiviilble:  thalge 
of  bodlea  by  which  their  parti 


primary  at' 
IMTl«lbl8  (dl-v 


belief,  may  be"raun<fin  eiperi- 
(ulrlei  In  phyilcal  aclence;  tlie 

•  the  moit  conipicuoui  proof*  of 
emiouMnegi  of  which  tne  parta 
iTF  •iincentlble  an  to  be  found  in 

,   [L.  diriMiliaii,  tram 
Capab'-  -■-■■-■-'-- 
I  or  dial 
li  dimtibU  IndeR] 

.  -See  Key. 


DIVISIBLENESS 


DO 


Divlslbleness  (dl-viz'i-bl-nes),  n.  Divisi- 
bUity;  capacity  of  being  separated. 

Diyl8il)l7  (di-vix'i-bUX  adv.  In  a  divlBible 
manner. 

DlTlsiOII  (di-Ti'zhon),  n.  [L.  divmo,  a  divi- 
sion, partition,  from  divide,  divisum.  See 
DiYlDB.  ]  1.  The  act  of  dividing  or  separat- 
ing into  parts  any  entire  body.— 2.  The 
state  of  being  divided;  separation. —S.  That 
which  divides  or  separates;  that  which 
keeps  apart;  partition.  — 4.  The  part  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  as  by  a  partition,  line, 
^tc.,  real  or  imaginary;  a  distinct  seg- 
ment or  section;  as.  the  divisiatu  of  a  field. 
5.  A  separate  body  of  men.  '  Commmiities 
and  divisions  of  men.'  Addison.— 6.  A  part 
or  distinct  portion;  aa,  the  divisions  of  a 
discourse. 

Express  the  heads  of  your  dtvisiotu  in  as  few  and 
clear  words  as  you  can.  Stvift. 

7.  (a)  A  part  of  an  army  or  militia  or  other 
organized  body  of  men.  as  a  police  force,  &c. ; 
a  body  consisting,  in  the  army,  of  a  certain 
number  of  brigades,  usually  two,  and  com- 
manded by  a  major-general  But  the  term 
is  often  applied  to  other  bodies  or  portions 
of  an  army  or  other  force,  as  to  a  brigade, 
a  squadron,  or  platoon,  (h)  A  part  of  a  fleet, 
or  a  select  number  of  ships  under  a  com- 
mander, and  distinguished  by  a  particular 
flagorpendant— 8.  Disunion;  discord;  vari- 
ance; difference. 
There  was  a  division  amon;  the  people.  John  vii.  43. 

9.  The  variation  of  a  simple  theme  or  me- 
lodic passage  by  a  number  of  notes  so  con- 
nected as  to  form  one  series,  and  when 
written  for  the  voice  meant  to  be  sung  with 
one  breath  to  one  syllable. 

Sweet  as  ditties  hif^hly  penn'd. 
Sune  by  n  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower. 
With  ravishing  division  to  her  lute.         Shah. 

10.  A  difference  of  condition;  distinction. 

I  will  put  a  division  between  my  people  and  thy 
people.  Ex.  viii.  33. 

11.  The  separation  of  members  in  a  legisla- 
tive house  in  order  to  ascertain  the  vote. 
'The  motion  passed  without  a  division.' 
MacaiUay.  —12.  In  arith.  the  dividing  of  a 
number  or  quantity  into  any  parts  assigned; 
one  of  the  four  fundamental  rules,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  find  how  often  one  number 
is  contained  in  another.  The  number  to  be 
divided  is  the  dividend,  the  number  which 
divides  is  the  divisor,  and  the  result  of  the 
division  is  the  qnotient.  Division  is  the  con- 
verse of  multiplication.  — 13.  In  logic,  the 
separation  of  a  genus  into  its  constituent 
species;  the  enumeration  of  several  things 
signified  by  a  common  name;  as,  the  divi- 
sion of  tree  into  oak,  ash,  elm,  4^.— Stn. 
Compartment,  section,  portion,  detachment, 
separation,  partition,  difference,  discord, 
disunion. 

DiylsionaL  Divisionary  (divi'zhon-al,  di- 
vi'zhon-a-ri),  a.  L  Pertaining  to  division; 
noting  or  making  division;  as,  a  divisional 
lina— 2.  Belonging  to  a  division  or  district; 
as,  divisional  surgeon  of  police. 

Divisionert  (di-vi^zhon-^r).  n.  One  who 
divides. 

Divlfiiye  (di-viz'iv),  a.  1.  Forming  division 
or  distribution.  'Those  numbers  which  the 
grammarians  call  distributive  or  divisive, 
tend,  quaterni,'  Ac.  Mede.  —2.  Creating 
division  or  discord;  as,  divisive  courses. 

This  remonstrance  was  condemned  as  divisrvt, 
factious,  and  scandalous.  Bf.  £unut. 

Divisor  (di-viz'^r),  n.  In  aritK  the  number 
by  which  the  dividend  is  divided.— Comtnon 
divisor,  that  number  which  will  exactly 
divide  two  or  more  given  numbers. 

Divorce  (dl-vdrsO,  n,  [Fr.  divorce;  L.  divor- 
tium,  a  separation,  a  point  of  separation,  a 
divorce,  from  divorto,  a  different  ortho- 
trraphy  of  diverto,  to  turn  away.  Bee 
Divert.]  l.  A  legal  dissolution  of  the 
lK>nd  of  marriage.  In  England  there  were 
formerly  two  kinds  of  legal  separation  be- 
tween man  and  wife  called  divorces;  first, 
tliat  a  mensa  et  thoro  (more  correctly  de- 
signated separation  '  from  bed  and  board  *), 
and  pronounced,  after  due  inquiry,  by  the 
spiritual  courts;  and  secondly,  aivoree  a  rtn- 
eulo  matrimonii,  or  complete  divorce,  which 
could  only  be  obtained  by  a  special  act  of 
parliament  for  each  case.  In  1867  a  special 
court  for  matrimonial  causes  was  estab- 
lished, and  by  it  divorces  were  granted  with- 
out an  act  of  parliament.  In  1875  it  was  mer- 
ged in  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiraltv 
division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  which 
divorce  cases  are  now  brought  The  husband 
may  get  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery. 


but  the  wife  must  prove  cruelty  or  desertion 
as  well  The  court  may  also  pronounce  a  de- 
cree of  judicial  separation;  but  such  sepa- 
ration, although  restoring  to  the  wife  nili 
power  over  her  property,  does  not  entitle 
the  parties  to  marry  again.  As  to  a  decree 
nisi  in  a  divorce  case  see  imder  Deckee. 
Besides  adultery,  cruelty,  and  desertion,  the 
principal  grounds  for  divorce  are  bigamv, 
rape,  mcest,  <&c.  In  Scotland  the  grounds 
of  divorce  are  adultery  by  either  party  whe- 
ther coupled  by  desertion  or  cruelty  or  not, 
or  wilful  desertion  for  four  years  or  more 
on  the  part  of  either  husband  or  wife.  The 
Jurisdiction  in  divorce  cases,  by  act  Wm.  IV. 
Ixix.,  was  given  to  the  Court  of  Session.  In 
the  United  States  and  some  countries  on  the 
Continent,  divorce  can  be  obtained  on  much 
slighter  grounds.— 2.  Separation;  disunion 
of  things  closely  united.  *  To  make  divorce 
of  their  incorporate  league.*  Shak.—3.  The 
sentence  or  writing  by  which  marriage  is 
dissolved.— 4.  t  Cause  of  penal  separation. 
'The  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me.' 
Shak. 

Divorce  (di-vSrsO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  divorced; 
ppr.  divorcing.  1.  To  dissolve  the  marriage 
contract  between;  to  separate  from  the  con- 
dition of  husband  and  wife.— 2.  To  separate 
or  disimite  from  close  connection;  to  force 
asunder. 

Dismiss  me,  and  I  prophesy  your  plan. 
Divorced  from  my  experience,  will  be  chaff 
For  every  gust  of  chance.  Tennyson, 

3.  To  take  away;  to  put  away. 

Nothing  but  death 
Shall  e'er  drvora  my  dignities.  Shak. 

Divorceable  (di-vdrs'a-bl),  a.    That  can  be 

divorced. 

Divorcee  (di-vdrs-dO,  n.  A  person  divorced. 
Divorcement  (di-vdrs'ment).  n.    Divorce; 

dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie. 

Let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement. 

Deut  zxtr.  1. 

Divorcer  (dl-vfirs'ftr),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  produces  a  divorce  or  separation. 

Death  is  the  violent  estrangerof  acouaintance,  the 
eternal  di%/orctr  of  marriage.  Drummond. 

2.  One  of  a  sect  who  advocate  divorce  for 

slight  reasons;  said  to  have  sprung  from 

Milton. 
DivordUe  (di-v6rs'i-bl),  a.     Divorceable. 

MiXUm. 
Divordve  (di-vCrs'iv),  a.    Having  power  to 

divorce. 

AU  the  divordve  engines  in  heaven  and  earth. 

Miiton. 

Divot  (div'ot),  n.  A  piece  of  turf,  often  used 
for  building  dikes,  ^    [Scotch.] 

The  old  shepherd  was  sitting  on  his  divot%eaX 
without  the  door  mending  his  shoe.  Ho^£. 

DiVOtO  (d6-vd'td>  [It]  In  tntoic,  devout ; 
grave;  solemn. 

Divulgate t  (di-vul'g&t),  v.t  [L.  divrdoo, 
divutgatum,  to  spread  among  the  people. 
See  DivuLQE.]  To  spread  abroad;  to  pub- 
lish. '  Which  (thing)  is  divulgated  or  spread 
abroad.'    Huloet. 

DlVUlgatet  (di-vul'g&t).  a.  Published.  'By 
which  the  faith  was  divulgate  and  spread.' 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Divulgation  (di-vul-ga'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
divulging  or  publishing.    Bp.  Hall.   [Rare.  ] 

Divulge  (di-vulJO,  v.t  pret  A  pp.  divulged- 
ppr.  divulging.  [L.  divul^o,  to  spread 
among  the  people— di  tordis,  distrib.,  and 
vulgo,  to  make  public,  from  vulgus,  the  com- 
mon people,  as  publish^  miolie,  from  L. 
populus,  people.]  L  To  make  public;  to  tell 
or  make  known  something  before  private  or 
secret;  to  reveal;  to  disclose;  as,  to  divulge 
the  secret  sentiments  of  a  friend;  to divuwe 
the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet— 2.  To  de- 
clare by  a  public  act;  to  procIaiAL    [Rare.] 

God  marks 
The  just  man  and  dixmlees  him  through  heaven. 

Milton. 

S.  t  To  impart,  as  a  gift  or  faculty;  to  com- 
municate. 

Think  the  same  vouchsafed 
To  cattle  and  each  beast  1  which  would  not  be 
To  them  made  common,  and  drt-ulg'd.   Milton. 

Stn.  To  publish,  disclose,  discover,  reveal, 
communicate,  impart 

Divulge  (di-vuljO.  v.i.  To  become  public;  to 
be  made  known. 

To  keep  it  (disease)  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  piih  of  life.  Shak. 

Dlvulgement  (di-mlj'ment),  n.    The  act  of 

divulging.    [Rare.  ] 
Dlvulger  (di-vulj'6rX  n.    One  who  or  that 

which  divulges  or  reveals. 
Dlvnlslon  (di-vul'ahonX  n.     [L.  divulsio,  a 

tearing  asunder,  from  divello,  divulsum,  to 


pluck  or  pull  asunder— d»  for  dis,  asuider. 
and  vello,  to  pulL]  The  act  of  pulling  or 
plucking  away;  a  rending  asunder;  violeot 
separation;  laceration.  'The  divulnon  of 
the  spirit  from  the  bod  v.'  1$.  Taylor.  *  The 
divumon  of  a  good  handful  of  hair.  *  Imndor. 

DlVUlsive  (di-vuls'iv),  a.  That  pulls  aaunder; 
that  renda. 

Dlzen  (diz'nX  v.  t  pf o  doubt  from  the  obso- 
lete diss,  dyse,  the  first  part  of  distaf  (xthich 
seeX  Hence  bedizen.]  l.t  To  pu(  clothes 
on;  to  dress;  to  attire. 

Come,  Doll,  Doll,  disten  me.        Btam.  ^  FL 

2.  To  dress  gaily  or  gaudily ;  to  deck ,  to 
bedizen. 

While  on  each  hand  the  titled  great. 

Standing  in  diMtn'd  rows,  were  seen.     y.  BmiUu. 

Dlzzt  (diz),  V.t,  [See  Dizzr.]  To  astonlah; 
to  puzzle;  to  make  dizzy. 

Dlnardt  (diz'firdXn.  [SeeDizzr]  A  block- 
head.   Spelled  also  ikzardy  DisardL 

We  accuse  others  of  madness,  of  folly,  and  are  the 
veriest  dinnards  ourselves.  Bitrtoft 

Dlzsardlyt  (diz'drd-liXa.  Like  a  dizzanl  or 
blockhead. 

Where's  this  prating  ass,  this  dixxardfy  fool  ? 

DlxdneM  (diz'zi-nes),  n.   [See  Dizzy)  Oui 
diness;  a  whirling  in  the  head;  vertigo. 

Diizy  (diz'ziX  a.  [A.  Sax.  dyvi^^,  foolish.  Coc 
L. D.  dusig,  ddsig,  giddy,  dizzy;  O.  D.  duyzigA, 
dizzv.  Mod.  D.  duizelig,  dizzy,  atimoed. 
giddy;  Dan.  dosig^  drowsy;  O  E.  to  dixst,  to 
stun.  Akin  daze,  dazzle,  doze.)  1.  Giddy; 
having  a  sensation  of  whirling  in  the  heati. 
with  ^stability  or  proneness  to  fall ;  verti- 
ginous.—2.  Causing  giddiness;  aa,  *  dtzzy 
height 

How  fearful 
And  dtJfj^  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  below.    SAat. 

8.  Arising  from,  or  caused  by.  giddincM. 

A  di*sy  tnist  of  darkness  swims  around.        /Stt. 

4.  Giddy;  thoughtless;  heedless.  'The  dizzjf 
multitude.'    MQton. 

Dizzy  (diz'ri),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  dizzied;  trnr. 
dizzying.  To  whin  round;  to  make  giddy: 
to  confuse.  *  If  the  jangling  of  thy  bells 
had  not  dizzied  thy  understanding.*  Sir  W. 
Scott 

DJebel  (icb'eiy  An  Arabian  word  signifying 
mountain  ;  as,  .D^bet-el-Mousa,  the  rootm- 
tain  of  Moses;  J>^6«fel-Tarik,  the  moun- 
tain of  Tarik  (Gibraltar).  Written  also 
Jebel 

DJereed,  DJenld  Oe-red'X  «•  (Ar.  jerid,  a 
palm- branch,  a  spear.  ]  A  blunt  javelin 
used  in  oriental  military  sports.  It  may  be 
the  purpose  of  the  thrower  either  to  thrt»w 
it  to  as  great  a  distance  as  possible,  ami 
then  riding  quicklv  after  lift  it  from  tlie 
ground  in  passing;  to  hit  a  distant  marie,  «ir 
throw  it  through  as  many  rings  as  possible: 
or  to  stoike  an  opponent  whose  skill  is  shown 
in  evading  and  catching  it  as  it  flies. 
Right  throogfa  ring  and  ring  runs  the  '^"wn/ 

Do(d5), V.t.  oratunliary;  pret.  did;  pp.  done; 
ppr.  doiitg.  This  verb,  when  transitive,  is 
formed  in  the  indicative,  present  tenae.  thus, 
I  do,  thou  doest  or  dost,  he  does  or  doth;  when 
auxiliary,  the  second  person  is.  thou  do»t. 
[A.  Sax.  ddn;  Indie  pres.  sing.  dO.  dist,  dftk; 

A.  d6th;  imi^rf.  dtd«,  -est,  -e;  pL  dtdon.  Cog. 

\  doen,  G.  thun,  to  do.  L  do  in  abdo,  1  put 
away,  eondo,  I  put  together  f  pert  abduO, 
eondidi  where  -did-  =  Bug.  didi,  Gr.  theinai^ 
Skr.  dhd,  to  place.]  1.  To  perform;  to  exe- 
cute; to  carrv  into  effect;  to  exert  labour 
or  power  for  bringing  anything  to  the  state 
dedred.  or  to  completion ;  as,  this  man  doe« 
his  work  well ;  he  does  more  in  one  day  than 
some  men  will  do  In  two  days. 

Six  days  shalt  thon  labour,  and  do  all  tliy  work. 

Ex.  as.  9. 
Toward  evening  she  wandered  out  amoaig  her 
flower-beds  to  d^  a  little  thinking.  Harfet's  MoeUhly 

2.  To  practise;  to  perform;  to  obserre 

We  he  and  ^  not  the  truth.  t  John  i. «. 

8.  To  bring  about;  to  produce,  as  an  effect 
or  result;  to  effect 

Till  I  know  what  God  will  do  for  me.   t  Sam  nii.  \. 

He  waved  indifferently  twixt  deing  them  ocitbcr 
good  nor  harm.  Skat. 

4.  To  execute:  to  discharge ;  to  convey;  as, 
do  a  message  to  the  king.    '  Do  a  fair  mes- 
sage to  his  Kingly  ears.'  Shak.—  6.  To  exert; 
to  put  forth. 
/>»  thy  diUgence  to  come  shortly  unto  me.  *Tlm.  Iv.^ 

In  this  sense  do  before  such  nouns  as  graet, 
reverence,  favour,  honour,  Ac. .  takes  an  in- 
direct objective,  as  Mm.  her,  Ac.,  and  Is 
nearly  equal  to  the  Knglish  verb-forming 


& 


F&te,  fir,  fat.  fftll;       md,  met.  h^r;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  move;       tabe,  tub,  bull;       oO,  pound;       U,  Sc  abt/ne;     S,  Sc  f«y. 


DO 


4t 


DOCK 


l0twA\  hf.  implying  «cUoq  or  exertion,  the 
to  wklco  U  u  preAxed  regulating  the 
«<  action.  To  da  hommrlt  thiu  eqoi- 
valmt  to  ft  hjpotheticftl  form  behancur, 
do^  taken  tn  connection  with  the 
ifanplr  enefuriM* It  into  a  vert.  'None 
Ml  potir  W>  do  him  m«renoe.'  Skak.-~4i.  To 
trana*rt:  aa,  to  do  botineM  with  another.— 
7.  To  finish;  to  execute  or  tiannct  and 
tirinff  to  a  conclation:  to  bring  to  an  end  bv 
tartinn:  aa,  we  will  do  the  bustnoBS  and  ad* 
>Him.  we  did  the  btudneas  and  dined.— 8.  To 
P^ifuam  In  an  tzigencj;  to  have  recourse 
u«  aa  a  CDn«eqoenUal  or  last  effort;  to  take 
a  aup  or  maaaure;  ai»  in  thia  criidi  we  Imow 
nttt  what  to  da 
WhMt  «i3  r«  ^  >n  th«  day  ot  viiiutkmT     It.  x.  3. 

u  *  To  make  or  caoae. 

Nuchtttc  but  de«th  ran  W!#  BBC  to  respire.   S/tnser. 

For  «h«.  that  ^*ifM  me  all  this  wo  endure, 
IVr  r«kketh  ocver  whether  1  lyokc  or  flete. 

CMaucer. 

10  To  pQt  or  bring  into  any  state,  or  con- 
dition or  form:  wlUi  to.  otk  of,  away,  into, 
Ac  :  aa.  to  do  to  death,  to  put  to  death;  to 
ds  ««Yijr,  to  put  away,  remove,  annul,  anni- 
hilate, as.  to  do  away  with  aboiea;  'the 
dil&taUy  is  done  away'  (PaUy);  to  don, 
nmtracted  for  to  do  on,  to  put  on,  to  dress; 
to  do/,  tor  to  do  of  ,  to  put  off,  to  undress; 
to  4uJ^,  tor  to  do  %q>,  to  open;  to  do  into,  to 
pot  Into  the  form  of;  hence,  with  a  Ian- 
gwwe.  to  render,  to  translate. 

«  ha  Amdd  d»  the  Duke  t»  death?  SAm*. 

Bm  actrher  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 

Slua  vbn'Jjr  <^  armmy,  1  weeo, 

rhe  Mkarks  dL  that  which  once  hath  been. 

C^Uridgt, 
W  ^ini  he  wTTjtc  for  publicatioci,  he  (Jobn^o^^J  'tid 
hM  M>nt«aca  out  of  HngUUi  into  Johnsonese. 

Mncanlay. 

11  To  hoax;  to  cheat;  to  swindle;  to  hum- 
boff;  to  OTorreach;  as.  he  did  me  out  of  Ave 
shUlinn.  [Familiar  or  tlang.  1—12.  To  out- 
do, as  In  fluting;  to  beat 

I  h«««  dmM  the  Jew  and  am  in  frood  beahh. 

RiA.  Humphreys. 

U  To  inspect  the  sights  of;  to  visit  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  interest  in;  to  explore  com- 
pletely; as,  I  have  done  France  and  Italy. 
[A  ttiurist's  expression.} -14  To  prepare;  to 
cunk;  as,  be  sure  to  do  Uie  meat  thoroughly. 
-  To  do  oo*r,  (a)  to  perform  again;  to  repeat ; 
aa.  do  your  exercise  otvr  again,  (b)  To  put 
a  coatmg.  as  of  paint,  upon;  to  smear;  as,  I 
tntend  £aing  the  roof  oewr  with  tar.— To  do 
«p.  (a)  to  put  up,  as  a  parcel;  to  tie  up;  to 
park,  as,  do  up  these  books  neatly  and  de- 
spatch them  (6)  To  open:  in  this  sense 
usually  contracted  into  dup.  [Obsolete.]  — 
To  da  miik,  (a)  to  get  off  one's  hands;  to  dis- 
noae  of;  to  employ;  to  occupy ;  as.  1  don't 
Know  what  to  do  with  myself,  or  my  leisure. 
{f>}To  have  concern  or  business  with;  to  deal 
w.ih;  to  get  on  with;  as.  I  can  do  nothing 
0^tA  this  obstinate  fellow.  — To  have  to  do 
woh,  (a)  to  have  concern  with. 

What  JWrwf  I  e»da  wtik  youT       aSaoLXvira. 

db)  Ta  have  camaJ  connection  with.— IF%al'« 
to  do  kfrrel  what  is  the  matter  here?  what 
liaU  this  about?  JSTAoA: —To  do  is  also  used 
eoDoqulaUy,  as  a  noun,  to  signify  bustle, 
■Hr,  ada 

Do  (do).  K  i  [Here  we  have  two  verbs  of  dif- 
ferrat  origin  under  one  form— the  one  the 
faitrmnsitive  form  of  the  preceding  verb,  the 
oChcrfrotnA  Sax.  du^n,  to  avail,  to  fare,  to 
proapcr,  the  same  word  as  O.  taugen,  to  be 
WDfih,and8c.  dow,  to  be  able,  but  the  senses 

Sivnpriate  to  each  are  so  intermingled 
U  it  would  ba  difficult,  if  not  impoesible. 
to  saparaie  them.]  1.  To  act  or  behave 
Ib  any  manner,  well  or  ill;  to  conduct  one's 
sell 


■r  man  the  Lofd.  neitbcr  d»  they  after  their 

a  Kings  xvU.  34. 

1  To  fare;  to  be  in  a  state  with  regard  to 
sftcknass  or  health ;  as.  we  asked  him  how 
ha  did;  bow  do  you  dot—t.  To  succeed;  to 
aeeompUah  a  purpose;  to  serve  an  end;  to 
snftcsa;  aa,  will  this  plan  dot— A.  To  find 
means;  to  contrive;  to  shift;  as,  how  shall 
«•  do  for  money  for  these  wars?    Shak, 

How  tbaO  I  ^  to  answer  as  they  deserve  your  two 
la«  \gamt%.  Rickard*on. 

-  To  dm  for,  (a)  to  suit;  to  be  adapted  for;  to 
answer  the  design  of;  to  serve  as;  to  answer 
ta  pteoe  of ;  to  be  sufficient  for.  to  satis^;  as. 
thM  plere  of  timber  will  do  for  the  comer 
poat;  a  trusty  stick  will  do  for  a  weapon;  five 
•hinhup  ■  day  will  do  firr  food;  veir  plain 
food  will  do  for  me.  (6)  To  provide  for  in  a 
bad  scnae:  to  mln ;  to  put  an  end  to;  as.  111  do 
/W  tda.    [Low  or  slug.  ]    (c)  To  attend  on; 


to  serve;  as,  the  charwoman  doc»  for  two 
gentlemen  in  the  Temple.  [Low.]— 7o  do 
without^  to  shift  without;  to  put  up  without; 
to  dispense  with;  as,  I  can  do  wtthout  the 
book  till  Saturday.— ro  have  done,  to  have 
made  an  end;  to  have  come  to  a  conclusion; 
to  have  finished.— 7o  have  done  wUh,  to 
have  come  to  an  end  of;  to  have  finished;  to 
cease  to  have  part  or  interest  in  or  connec- 
tion with;  as,  I  have  done  with  speculating; 
I  have  done  with  you  for  the  future.  —  ir«(i- 
to-^,  in  good  circumstances ;  having  a  fair 
measure  of  worldW  prosperity ;  as,  a  well- 
to-do  farmer.- /)o  is  used  for  a  verb  to  save 
the  repetition  of  it  I  shall  probably  come, 
but  if  I  do  not,  you  must  not  wait;  that  is, 
if  I  do  not  come,  if  I  eotne  not  As  an 
auxiliary,  do  is  used  most  commonly  in 
forming  negative  and  interrogative  sen- 
tences; as,  do  you  intend  to  go?  does  he 
wish  me  to  come?  -Do  is  also  used  to  express 
emphasis;  as,  she  is  coquettish,  but  still  I  do 
love  her.  In  the  imperative,  it  expresses  an 
urgent  request  or  command;  as,  do  come; 
help  me,  do;  make  haste,  do.  In  the  past 
tense,  it  is  sometimes  used  to  convey  the 
idea  that  what  was  once  true  is  not  true 
now.  'My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me.' 
Shak.— It  is  someumes  used  aa  an  auxiliary 
without  adding  anything  to  the  meaning  of 
the  verb  to  wmch  it  is  Joined. 

This  Just  reproach  their  virtue  ifaes  excite.  Drydtn, 
Expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join.         Pope. 

[Common  with  negatives  and  interrogatives.  ] 
Do,  Doe,  n.    [See  Ado.]    l.t  What  one  has 
to  do;  a  feat 

No  sooner  does  he  peep  into 

The  world  but  he  has  done  his  do*.     Hudibras. 

2.  t  To-do ;  btutle ;  tumult ;  stir.  '  A  great 
deal  of  do,  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble.' 
Selden.—Z.  A  cheat;  an  imposture.  [Colloq.] 

Do  (d6).  n.  In  music,  the  name  given  by  the 
Italians  and  the  English  to  the  first  of  the 
qrllables  used  in  sohnization,  and  answer- 
ing to  the  ut  of  the  French. 

Da  An  abbreviation  of  ditto,  and  usually 
pronounced  ditto. 

Doab,  Dooab  (d(i'abX  n.  In  the  East  Indies, 
a  tract  of  country  between  two  rivers. 

Doable  (dt/a-bl),  a.  That  can  be  done  or 
executed. 

Doandft  ppr.    Doing.    Chaucer. 

Doasta  (ddas'UX  n,  [Hind.]  An  inferior 
Indian  ardent  spirit,  often  drugged  and 
given  to  sailors  in  low  houses  in  Calcutta 
and  other  Indian  ports. 

Doat  (ddtl  V.  i.    To  dote. 

Dobbin  (aol/in).  n.  A  common  old  English 
name  for  a  work-horse.  '  2>o6dtn,  my  thill 
horse.'    Shak. 

DobchiCk  (dob'chik),  n.    Same  as  Dahehick. 

Dobee  (dob'6),  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  native 
washer-man. 

Dobereiner*!  Lamp(dob-^-In'6rz  lamp),  n. 
A  contrivance  for  producing  an  instantane- 
ous light,  invented  by  Professor  Dobe- 
reiner, of  Jena,  in  1824.  The  light  is  pro- 
duced by  throwing  a  Jet  of  hydrogen  gas 
upon  recently-prepared  spongy  platinum, 
when  the  melal  instantly  oecomes  red  hot. 
and  then  sets  fire  to  the  gas.  The  action 
depends  upon  the  readiness  with  which 
spongy  platinum  absorbs  gases,  more  espe- 
cially oxygen  gas.  The  hydrogen  is  brought 
into  such  close  contact  with  oxygen  (derived 
from  the  atmosphere)  in  the  pores  of  the 
platinum  that  chemical  union,  attended 
with  evolution  of  light,  takes  place. 

Dobhash  (dot/hash),  n.  [Hind,  do-bhaehiya, 
an  interpreter— do,  two,  and  hhaehiya,  lan- 
guage.] In  the  East  Indies,  an  interpreter; 
one  who  speaks  two  languages. 

Dobule  (dob^Ql),  n.  A  fresh-water  fish  {Lev^ 
deeue  dobula),  allied  to  the  roach,  found  in 
some  of  the  rivers  and  streams  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Dooentt  (do'sent),  a.  [L  doeeng,  docentie, 
ppr.  of  doeeo,  to  teach.]    Teaching. 

The  church  here  b  taken  for  the  church  as  it  b 
docett/  and  regent,  as  it  teaches  and  governs. 

^f>/.  /utud. 

DooetA  (d6-s6't£X  n.  pi.  [Gr.  doked,  to  seem.  1 
An  ancient  heretical  sect,  who  miaintained 
that  Christ  acted  and  suffered  only  in  ap- 
pearance. 

Dooetio  (dd-setlkX  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
or  held  by,  the  Docetse.  '  Dooetie  gnosti- 
cism,'   Plumvtre. 

Doch-an-dorlB,  Dooh-an-doraoli  (doeh'- 

an-d6-ris,  dodh'an-dO-ra£h),  n.  [Gael,  deoeh- 
an-doruii,  drink  at  the  door,  the  stirrup- 
cup.]  A  stirrup-cup;  a  parting  cup.  [Scotch.] 
Spelled  variously  Deueh-an-doruch,  Deuch- 
an-doria,  Ac 


Dochmlac  (dok'mi-ak),  a.    Of  or  belonging 

to  a  dochmius. 
DocbxnlUS  (dok'ml-us),  n.    TL.,  from   Gr. 

dochinioe,  across,  oblique.]    In  Cfreek  prot. 

a  foot  of  five  syllables,  the  first  and  fourth 

short  and  the  others  long,  but  admitting  of 

variations. 

DodblUty, DodbleneBs (do-si-binu,  do'- 

si-bl-nes),  n.  Teachableness;  docility;  readi- 
ness to  learn.  '  Persons  of  docilnlity. '  Boyle. 
'The  doeibleneu  ot  dogA,'  Walton,  [Rare 
or  obsolete.  ] 

Dodble  (do'si-bl),  a.  [SeeDooiLB.]  l.That 
may  be  taught;  teachable;  docile;  tractable; 
easily  taught  or  managed.  '  Sober,  humble. 
dodble  persona'  Bp.  Bull.  [Rare  or  ob- 
solete.] 

Whom  nature  hath  made  docile,  it  is  injurious  to 
prohibit  liim  from  learning  anything  that  i  •  docfbU. 

hf  Hacktt. 

Dodle  (dd'sll  or  do'silV  a.  [L.  doc(Li»,  from 
doceo,  to  teach;  allied  to  0.  teigen,  to 
show,  and  E.  teach.]  Teachable:  easily  in- 
structed; ready  to  learn;  tractable;  easily 
managed. 

Do(^  soon  KTOw  accustomed  to  whatever  they  are 
taught,  and  being  doci^  and  tractable,  are  very  use- 
ful. £//u. 

Stn.  Teachable,  tractable,  pliant  yielding. 
Docility  (d6si'li-ti).  n.    Teachal>leness ; 
readiness  to  learn;  aptness  to  be  taught 

The  humble  docilify  of  little  children  is.  in  the  New 
Testament,  represented  as  a  necessary  preparative 
to  the  reception  of  the  Chrbtiau  faith.         BtaltU. 

DodXlUU^,  Dodmasy  (do'si-ma-siX  n.  [Gr. 
ddki^nasux.  See  the  next  word.]  1.  The  art 
or  practice  of  assaying  metals,  or  the  art  of 
separating  them  from  foreign  matters,  and 
determining  the  nature  and  ouantity  of 
metallic  suostanoes  contained  in  any  ore 
or  mineral;  metallurgy.— 2.  The  art  of  ascer- 
taining the  nature  and  qualities  of  medi- 
cines, or  of  facts  pertaining  to  physiology. 

D00i2na8tlC(do-8i-mas'tik).a.  [Gr.  doJIriimu- 
iikot,  from  dokimaz6,  to  try,  essay^  examine, 
from  dokimoe,  proved,  tested.  ]  Proving  by 
experiments  or  tests;  essaying;  specifically, 
relating  to  the  assaying  of  metals;  as,  the 
dociinaetie  art,  that  is  metallurgy. 

DodmolOgy  (do-sl-moro-ji),  n.  A  treatise 
on  the  art  of  essaying  or  examining  metallic 
bodies,  Ac. 

Docit7(dos1-ti),  n.  Quickness  of  comprehen- 
sion; docility.  [Provincial  English  and  col- 
loquial. United  Stfttea] 

Dock  (ookX  n.  [A.  Sax.  docce,  G.  doeke,  a 
word  forming  part  of  the  name  of  various 

Slants  both  in  England  and  Germany,  per- 
aps  allied  to  L.  daucum,  Gr.  datiJiron,  a  kind 
of  parsnip  or  carrot  growing  in  Crete,  used 
in  medicine.]  The  common  name  of  the 
n>ecies  of  Rumex,  nat  order  Polygonaceae, 
uie  leaves  of  which  are  not  hastate.  They 
are  perennial  herbs,  with  stout  rootstocks, 
erect  stems,  very  abundant  in  waste  groimd 
and  pastures.  There  are  eleven  species  in 
Britain,  most  of  them  troublesome  weeds. 

Dock  (dok),  n.  [IceL  dodlrr.  a  short  tail;  G. 
docke,  a  bunch  of  thread,  a  plug,  a  thick 
short  piece  of  anything;  Fris.  dok,  a  small 
bundle,  bunch,  or  balH  Cog.  W.  toe,  any- 
thing short  or  abrupt,  toeiaw,  to  curtail] 
1.  The  tail  of  a  beast  cut  short  or  clipped; 
the  stump  of  a  tail;  the  solid  part  of  the 
tail  — 2.  A  case  of  leather  to  cover  the 
clipped  or  out  tail  of  a  horse. 

Dock  (dok).  v.L  [See  Dock,  the  tail  of  a 
beaht  cut  short]  L  To  cut  off,  as  the  end  of 
a  thing;  to  curtail;  to  cut  short;  to  clip;  as. 
to  dock  the  tail  of  a  horse. 


To  pluck  the  eyes  of  sentiment. 
Ana  dtH-A  the  tail  of  rhyme. 


Holnus. 


2.  To  cut  off  a  part  from;  to  shorten;  to  de- 
duct from;  as.  to  dodlr  an  accoimt— 8.  To 
cut  off.  destroy,  or  defeat;  to  bar;  as,  to  dock 
an  entail 

Dock  (dok).  n.  [D.  doJr,  G.  docke,  Sw.  doeka,  a 
dock.  Probably  from  the  L.L.  doga,  doha,  a 
ditch;  L  doga,  a  kind  of  vessel;  Gr.  doch^,  re- 
ceptacle, dechomai,  to  receive.  ]  1.  The  place 
where  a  criminal  stands  in  court —2.  A  place 
artificially  formed  on  the  side  of  a  harl>our 
or  the  bank  of  a  river  for  the  reception 
of  ships,  the  entrance  of  which  is  gen- 
erally closed  by  prates.  In  America,  the 
spaces  between  wharves  are  called  docks. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  docks,  dry  or  graving 
docke  and  wet-dock$.  The  former  are  used 
for  receiving  ships  in  order  to  their  being 
inspected  and  repaired.  For  this  purpose 
the  dock  must  be  so  contrived  that  the 
water  may  be  admitted   or  excluded  at 

Eleasure,  so  that  a  vessel  can  be  fioated 
1  when  the  tide  is  high,  and  the  water  run 


ch.  dbata;     ^  Be.  locA;     g.  ^70;     j.job;      fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     ra,  then,  i\\,  thin;     w,  trig;    \ih.  ir/iig;    zh,  azure.- Sec  KKT. 


out  with  Uie  rmU  ol  lb*  tide,  i 


,  _.  ^ ,__  ,  ol  rumJ  >tore«»iid  timber.    Doohian*)  be-  I 

out,  the  clogltis:  ol  the  gala  preTenting  It*  i  louKliig  to  the  gaTarnnKnt  unully  conriit 

ntum     Vet^oekt  tnlanatd  for  tin  par-  I  of  dry-dwlit  for  repairing  thlpt.iuidoIi1Jpi 

poMOf  keeping  veHKSli  AlwBjsalloHt.     The  |  Ob  which  new  veneti  Are  bullti  bealdea  | 


I>i)rorGraTil]^  Dock,  Sydof^,  NrS.XV, 

ne  of  dock  hu  eometlDieB  b«ea  appUed 
a  conilderHble  put  of 


which  the  w»t«r, 


^  the  dock  proper  end  all  buildluga, 
•buuiei.  worluliopi,  Ac.  cooaected 


with  It     Flealinff  doek.'t 

lerre*  u  a  gnilDg  dock,  being  co 

ralwd  witb  It  when  the  water  li  pu 


Lk  (dok),  V.  t.  To  brlDg.  draw,  or  place  In 
ock.— ro  doc*  a  vrwitl,  to  place  her  la  a 
lalntalnlng  her  Ln  an  uprlglit 
n  blocka  ay  the  aoletaoce  of 


Docket,  Docqnet  <doii' 

doet.  anythlnit  curUllet: 
Dock,  the  UIl  ol  a  besi 


■  imali  piece 
talning  the  he 
reiiiUr  of  ]i 


■  writing;  adlgeitWA 


»i)r4    (flTheo 

,  made  out  and  leii  wiin  uie  rtcom  anu 
clerk,  preparatory  to  enrolment  ^To 
e  a  docket.  In  laic,  to  give  a  bond  to 
iord-chaaeellor.  engaging  to  proTe  the 
or  to  be  a  liankrupl,  wherenpuD  ■  jtdl 

at  Bcredllur.-t  A  Sll  tied  logoodei 


■pecil/lng  thslr  meainrement  BeeTlCKET. 
I>Oolwt,Pocqiwt(doli'et).  i.t  I.  To  make 
an  abatract  or  aummary  of  the  heada  ol  a 
writing  or  »ritlng<;  to  abatract  and  enter 
hi  a  book;  aa,]uilgtiicnt>  regularly  dmteleit 
£  To  enter  In  a  docket;  lo  mark  the  con- 
tent! of  papers  ua  the  hack  ol  them. 


Dock-rant  Idok'rentj.n.  1 
and  warebouiing  gooda  in 

Dock-VBTTMIt  (dotwo-ra 
cate  given  to  the  owner  ol  { 


Dooqnet,  n.  and  e.I.    See  DOCKET. 

DOOlor  (dok'WrY  n.  '  |L..  from  doo« 
dociura.  to  teach.  See  Docilb.1  1. , 
teacher;  an  inatmclor;  a  leamed  man 
one  (killed  in  a  profeHlon. 


all  the  degreea  of  a  facnltf.  and  la 
thereby  empowered  to  teach  the  inb- 
Jecta  included  hi  the  facultf ;  a  penon 
who  haa  received  the  higheat  degree  in 
a  iRcaKy;  a>,  a  docda-  In  divinity,  in 


an  phyiidani  aa  a  prnl 
9.  A  penon  duly  Ilcm 


1  deftree  of  doctor  li 


4.  A  term  applied  to  varlooi  mechanical 
contrlvancee  lor  performing  certain  auhald- 
lary  operatlona  In  a  machine  or  train  of 
machlnerr,  aa  a  acntper  to  receive  auperHu- 
oui  colouring  matter  from  the  cylinder  In 
calico-printing. — b.  Ad  auAiliai?  ateam-en- 
gine;  a  donkey-ensjne— ft  Brovm  sherry,  eo 
called  becBuae  It  \t  concoct«d  from  a  harah 
thin  wine  b;  the  addition  of  old  boiled 
Moelo  atock.  Thia  ayrup  being  added  to 
freah  moil  (ermenta,  and  Die  luecloui  pro- 
duce l>  naed  for  doctoring  very  Inferior 
qoallllta  of  wine.     See  MOSTO.  —  Doefon' 

Doctor  (dok'tArXr.t  1,  To  apply  mediolnea 
for  the  cure  of;  to  treat  ae  a  phyaiclab; 
to  repair;  to  mend  ;  to  patch  up. 
]— £.  To  confer  the  degree  of  doctor 
lake  a  doctor.  [Colloq.J— 3.  To 
drug  or  adulterate,  aa  wine,  more  particu- 
larly by  treating  with  the  compound  known 
aa 'the  doctor"  IColloq.  or  alang.Kt  To 
falaify;  to  cook;  aa,  to  docler  an  account 
ICoIloq.  or  alang.  J 

Doctor  (dok'l^r).  t  i.    To  practiee  pbyiic. 
DOOtOtU  (dotUr-al),  a.    RetaUng  lo  the 
degree  of  a  doctor.     IKare,  ] 

DoctonUl7  (dok'l«r-Bl.li),(ide.  Intheman- 
DOCtonte  (dak'l«r-at),  n.    Degree  of  a  doc- 


[CoUoq.]- 


Doctor-IU]»(dok'l*r-nBh),ii  A  name  wplled 

CaaAcanlhurua,fromChBaharp>nd  gUuy, 
^eUlke,  movable  spinel  with  which  they 
are  armed  on  each  aide  ol  the  toll,  eo  that 
they  cannot  be  handled  Ineautlously  with 
Impunity.  All  helong  to  the  tropica  Called 
■leo  SuFv<on-jliA. 
DOCtOTlrl  <dok'l^r-ll),  n.  Of,  or  pertaining 
to.  or  Hke  a  leamed  man;  acbolarly.     Bp. 


to  repabllcani 
iwelved  the  ni 
than  practical  polltli 


They  wen.   in 


□  theorliea  without  a  aaBt- 


jwlltlcal  tbeori 
Doctrinal  (dok 


an  ldeol(«lat 
n-^,  a.    |Se«  Docrmi^t  I 

ig  taught;  ai,  a  docIruHil  I 


DOCtZlIUl  (dok'trln-al),  n.    SomeUili«  that 

DoobrlnaUr  (dok'trin-al  li).  <vf>.  In  the 
form  of  doctrine  or  Initructlun;  by  way  of 
teaching  or  positive  direction. 

Dootrlnarlkn  (dok-trhi.A'rl-aoX  «-  A  doc- 
Crinaln;  a  poUtlcal  theortat     J.  B.  Xrw- 

DOOtTlnarlUlam  (dok-trin-i'ri-an-liaX  "- 
The  principles  or  ptacticea  of  the  Doclriu- 
alrea-,  mere  theorizing  or  apeculaUoii.  as  op- 
ineed  to  practical  suggeationa. 

Dootlineldok'trinXn,  [L  doctrwi.  luinic- 
tion,  leaiulng,  from  doceo,  to  taach.]  L  In 
a  genera]  seiiae,  whatever  la  tao^t;  booe. 
a  principle  or  positioo  I '"~  -    -■    - 

dnctrma  of  PUto, 

Uj  apDflcUc  lilini  ud  kuB 

&  The  act  of  leatdiin;:  coun 
apeclHcally,  Inetmction  and 
In  the  ttutha  of  the  gospel 


the  goapel  in  geoaraL 
id-ment),  n,     [L,  doeunta- 


■  of  thego(p>d,tlie 


Dociunsnt  (dolia-ment> 

Co  esUbllah  facta;  aa,  a  s 

merited  according  to  the 
!.  To  teach;  to  inatruct; 


I.  To  tnmlah 


d  from  documenta;  aa.  dan 

y  (dolia-ment-a-Fl),   a 


Doctonblp 


S'.ei 


;r-ahlp).  T 


The  degree 


consisting  lo 
denee.-  Sac- 


would  hsvtkibsktniftl  or  LtuchUi.    '  H'hllit*.      \ 
DoCtrlnaln  (dok'trln-irO,  n.     [Fr..  aa  If 

' doclnimriuf.  a  hypothetical  adjective 

'  ■    -    —- •— ch.  froniL  doe- 

. „,  ReeDocTiiwK.) 

linally  applied 


._  (do-kft-inent-i 
;ai'hlng.  llul-axL 
(doTiflmenl-U),  r 


nart,  to  teach. 
ma.  Instruction,  leamlng.  He 

ctlon  of  French  poUtickns  of  moderati 


leChan 


nciples. 


>te1y 


er  the  re 


always  aupporte  Jminiatera,  and  the  ei  treme 


Do4d  (dad).  e.(.  [Origin  doubtful)  Tocnt 
or  lop  ulT.  as  wool  from  a  sheep's  taU. 

DoddlTt  (dod'«rtX  n.  1.  The  bent  lUck  naed 
In  playing  the  game  called  doddart  ~t  X 
game  played  In  a  large  level  Held  by  two 
parties  headed  hy  (wo  captains,  the  object 

I^ddad  (dod'ed),  a.  [?ee  Door.)  Befng 
withouthonia.aaaheeporcattle.    (ScnUb.) 


Ifibe,  tub,  bull; 


.],  pounds       il.  Be-  at 


e.(» 


plul  (pcedllr  ■(Uchs*  Itaclt  U 


joBD^  plant  ■pccdLlj  «(Uch« 
fcg^  moi  whkb  It  itrtrm  all 


vatebo;  C.  AriiAiniHim.  od  tun*,  thimu, 
and  liMthnr:  C  (rxfirfii.  on  c]owa:  ud  C. 
X^duunn.oacalUTstod  rUc  SecCi'gctJTt. 
DnUtfldiHl'iMrX  ti  [Aklndidilrr,  Eo'ln-l 
TtKhaka.    '  Tl»  ci«iil»™v  1 ■  -  — 

dixUcr  connd  «rll£' 


ih  viHrcrncnit  idvita- 

MbMMtoMrTilo'i'dlX  >>■    [a«  DoddId.] 
1  cnw  wlUMot  bonu.    rscotch.  1 
Dddr  (d(Hl1>  a.     [3«Doii.]    Ill-iutund  i 
MppUk    ISoolch.] 

I  (i~T  ilan  UT  atE  mcB.  .  .  .  Cslln  b  u  ^•d<f 
iHl  cnbtM  la  V/moj  u  tfbe  mi  id  uJrDHrj. 

im1»«||||I  (ilfr4e'ki-(oa),  n.    [Or  dMsta. 
r,  Ufed  p^ui.  Hj  mglflrl    A  r?su^ 


Bor  iiDlnoe,ct 
UM  uurtn. 


r(iuWiie»»-Jta), «.  [Or  dAUo, 
■wnv«.miHl^yiW»ifeiiule.]  In  boC  mpUnt 
luTlnc  twain  ■tjln. 
Dodmiynl*  (da-ilcli-U''D[->),  n.  pi.  The 
nunc  ^TVD  tiy  LIddivui  h>  the  Dnl«ii  which 
In  U*  ifitra  W<i  twnln  ttiHiM. 

OodflocraluL  SodMaatunu  (do-deiu- 

tt^-u.  lU-dt-ks'llD-iu^  s.     In  »ot.  hmilnc 
twain  ■tyla. 
DodMalMdnl  (iUM<r1i^b«"dnd).  o.    Far. 

Iw«]t«  eqiu]  BLd«a.  —  Z>od0aiA«dniI  nrvn- 
tain,  B  DitKtItl.  tha  IplntUa  lod  plw- 
■hU  ot  HaUr^  there  are  two  Tarjetlei,  the 
tmjlMnUa  and  ipUHl  nhy  — Dtiera^edrat 
fflnel,  a  ■|iec<ea  of  nmel  contaialiu  ten 
■■iHpaclei  or  nileuet.  antungit  which  It 
Uh  nmaun  (areet,  or  bruwn  and  green 
TartolT.— DadKoJtaifral  nwreury,  a  mixture 
ri  KHO-ciVT  and  tllver  Id  which  the  fontier 
la  to  the  latter  In  the  proportJoD  of  three 
to  one  mr^  li  li  cMhia  alio  luUve 
o,  and  ii  fonnd  in  iialckaUver  mlnea 

[Or. 


n  (d«.de^-hi-dinn). 


«  punt 
(d&4e-tuui'dri-ajkn.j>l.  AUo- 


B  elaaa  of  plant!  ha  Tina  tw 


.Ira  paR^ 
DodAMMTl*  (da^e1u-aUl\  n.    lOr.  <U 


•    Mtd    ,     Rod  111101.  a 


DodMUrU»Ue  (da-de^^UI-U-blX  <i    [Or. 
'"-■-'    -lelve.  and  lyUabU  (which  leeX 

(dA-de'ki^ta-ma"rl-an),  n. 
lUth,  and  morion,  put] 


DodiMtMmoty  (dA-de'ta 


Dodie  (doJX  »  i  proL  *  PP  dodged;  ppr. 
(ff^na.  [Etjm.  duublfur  but  probablj 
oonnected  with  dude,  to  atoop  or  liend  down 
tbe  beid,  a.  duclren.  to  bgw.to  itoop.  Itli 
■omeUmei  regardod  ai  a  modlfled  f orm  ol  the 
verb  {fop.  witb  which  the  meanins  partly  cor- 
reapondL]  l.ToitartiucldeDlyulde^toihin 
place  byaauddeDitart—lTofoIlowlhelaat- 


Im/.!  .lUi'b^  w»cu  E^ 


Dodjn  (dojk  >.C     L  To  erade  bj  a  tuildeo 
■lilft  ot  place ;  to  etcipe  by  ilartloK  aside; 

To  dt^  the  .h..™OKl"l  ^^fi  Iff. 
1.  To  pnnua  hj  rapid  nniementa  In  vaiyiDg 


Icka  upon:  to  plar 

balBe  bj  •hllti  and 

preleita;  to  oreireacb  bj  Ericlq'  kturery. 

Hi  ^Xr^nc  lUi  a  loic  iDd  )««  ^'^li, 
Dodca  (do]>.  n.   A  trick;  an  arUaceTan'eva- 
ilon.    [CoUoq,] 


pt»ctl»8i  artful  thIftBot 

dodgei;  aa>  'the  artful  dodaer.'  Diekfiu. 
'  A  Hcurr;  haggler,  a  loQey  dooffer.  or  a  cruel 

»5jjBlT'wo)'*-rix'^'*Trii:koTT;  atrioli. 

DMUMla,  Dodipoll  {dod1-pit.  dod1-p«iX 
n.     A  itnpld  penon:  a  thfck-heaiL 

.  ^^  "'■  °"  *""• "  "*"'■  "V^^f- 

DodUit,  DotUn  (dodlilD.  dotUn),  n.  (D. 
dutdSn,  adlDL  ot  duU,  a  dolL  See  DOTT.] 
A  little  dolt;  a  imall  coin,  tbe  eighth,  part 


Bacon.— I.  A  aheli-inall. 
DodO(dd'dd).n.  j^ifaiulo,iinr.]  Aneitlnct 
etniia  of  birda  (Dldui).  aailgned  to  the  order 
roluiDbie,  and  conititutlng  a  new  family, 
Dldld*.  One  Bpeciet  (C  innifiu)  wu  aban. 
dant  in  the  Uauritiiia  on  ita  diicoverj  in 
I6W.  and  It  !•  from  ll«  bone*,  which  have 
been  found  Id  the  Burlatile  detrllua  ot  that 
iiiand.  u  well  a>  from  old  picture!  and  de- 
•crlptlona.  that  our  iniuwledge  ot  the  anl- 

blrd.lanterthanaiwan.coierwl  witbdown 

itrong  lem.  and  wlnoa  and  tail  K  abort  u 


lutlon  Dot  being  adapted 


eililed  in  Bodrlquei,  and  po 
Dodruu  (da'dnni),  n.    [L  ,  I 


ol  the  liiuRib  and  Utile" finger  when  both 
are  fully  eileniled.    It  !•  about  equal  to  the 

Doibiiiii  (dod'rumX  n.  A  wMm;  a  crotchet 
(Scotch I  'Ne'er  taah  your  head  wl'  your 
father't  dodruma.'    OalL 

Do«(dO),  n.  |A.  Sax.  dd,  datna,  along  with 
Dhd.  dail,0.  damlnDnniblnch,  OamUlier, 
derived  from  I.  dsimi,  a  fallow-deer;  cod- 
Decled  with  Skr.  dam,  lo  tame:  the  priml- 

Bnlmal]  The  femiJe  ol  buck:  the  female 
of  the  fallow-deer,  the  goat,  the  >beep,  the 
hare,  and  tbe  rabbit 

Doaltdb).  n.    A  feat     Bee  Da 

DoeCM  r.t.  OTLfordo. 

DoBT  (d(/«r},  n.    [Prom  do.]     1.  One  who 

actor;  an  agent  'Talken  are  no  great 
doin.'  Shak.—%  One  who  performa  wb*t 
la  required;  one  who  obMrrea,  lieeps,  ur 
obey!  Id  practice. 


and  contracted  from  dotth. 
Ik)Mkln(d6'alilo),  n.     I   The  akin  of  a  doe. 

2.  A  compact  twilled  woollen  cloth. 
I}oir(doO,Ei.i.  [CoDlr  for dD-<!f.  Comp. dm, ] 


2.  To  atrip  or  divest  ■  Heaven'a  kin 
dofft  hlmaell  our  Heih  to  wear.'  Cmtl 
VTo  put  oS;  to  iblfl  oil!,  with  a  tI 
delay. 

I>Oir(dof).  ci.  Todiveilone'aeellol 
thln^,  aia  garment;  to  bare  the  hei 
ol  reepect  or  Irlendablp;  to  make  a 
liy  lifting  the  hat  or  head-covering.  [ 


ir  (dorerX  n.    He  who  or  that     

apedflcallT,  a  revolving  cylinder  In 
■ "  "'  '  -^  ratripioil 


''  wWc'b  do^or' 

Du  (do«)^  iTTThlt  word  doea  not  occur  In 
Engllah  tUI  alter  the  A.Sai.  period  (ab.lISO), 
and  Ita  hiilory  la  doubtful.  It  la  the  tame 
word  ai  D.  dog.  Dan-  doggt,  Sw.  doQg.  all  ap- 

E'led  to  large  doge  ol  tlie  niaitUf  or  uull-dog 
nd.  Bound  (A.Sai.AuNd)waB  originally  the 
Engllih  word  lor  dog]  1.  A  quadruped  of 
thenuuaCaiilaiC./anijJuiWa).    1'heoriglii 

■olntlon.     Some  think  the  breed  la  deriTed 


If  Indli 


. domealicaled 

aueeeton.  Autlitactoivclaatlflcatlonofttae 
dlifennt  kindt  of  dog!  baa  not  yet  been  ar- 
rived at.  what  aooie  naturallita  irgard  at 
tjpet  being  regarded  by  other)  aa  mere  mon- 
grela.  CoTonel  Hamilton  Smith  groupa  tbe 
domertlc  dog  Into  ail  »ectlona—<l)  the  tcatf- 
dtgt.  Including  the  Siberian,  ^ulmaux. 

N..wlonndland,  thBO|>,OreatP'  ° ■  —  ■ 

(i)  aalth  and  "'^"'^^l^'^'^ 
North  American 'indlani,  A< 
Aoundt,  at  the  dlHerent  kind 


e.  dog  ol  the 


ch.  Bo.  leak;     g.  go;     J,  Job; 


r.  Big;     wh,  uAlg;    ih,  a 


Irlih  haiin<l.  lurcher.  B6yp»u>  street  dog. 
Ac.  -,  (i)  the  Aoumli,  u  the  bloodhouud.  iCiig- 
hound,  foihoUDil.  hunier.  beecle,  painter, 
Ktter,  ApanleL.  aprLii«r»  cocker,  Blenheim 
dag,  pooille,  Ac. ;  (S)  the  am,  Inctndliig  the 
terrier  »ndlUallleti(fl)  the  maj(i(r«,lnolud- 
iDs  the  different  kind>  of  mullITg,  bull- 
dog, png-dog,  etc.  In  ■yelematlc  louloay 
Uie  »ulf  and  toi  ire  Included  under  the 
genenl  deslgnallon  Canla— S  A  term  or 


Lesser  Dog— 5,  A  name  gppUed  to  several 
de'leea,  tuola,  plecee  of  nmchiner)'.  Ac. 

■a  I  curveil  necli,  ttc  .  ■uggeitiiu  ui  uialo- 
Kuua  qiullty  ot  s  doa;  u,  (a)  a  kind  of  tmtle 
. .  1 1^  npjm  ^„  J  nre-plsie;  an  and- 


.;(I.Uh 


aon  aharp  fonge 


latlie,  oruiadJutUbleBt 


lo  change  the  in 
ao,  dog-Uix.  dog-ot 
doy-'LRUn.  doif-rov:-—To  ffipt  or 


-To  go  to  Uie  dcQM.  to  be  ruined.— i><Jti  in 
\t  Tiwnner,  a  dmrllih  fellow  who  will 
dther  uae  ■  thing  blmHlf  nor  let  anotber 


Do* 


[h^  (d(«),  e.(.  pret  *  pp.  do™<(;  ppr.  dos 
givg.  To  hunt:  to  lollow  InBldlauilyorli 
delitlgably;  (o  follow  cloae;  to  use;  ( 


]ki((«<rt.^iil),  11-    ILL.  doaoiit,  fordtHoto. 
■n»),n.  (It)  Aciulom-houae. 


See  Dose. 
dooe.    IRare.] 

DoCHLpe  (doe'i 


IKwate  (iMlfitX  ».    [SeeDooK.]    The  oj 
•>rdignltj  of  a  doge, 
DogtMse  (dogTwii),  n.     Dog's-bane  (wh 


Dog-tieeWoBT)*),".  lAdroi 
S.  A  lly  troiil'lonme  to  dngt. 
DogtMlt  (dogTwltX  a    A  ten 


ng   broad    pteee  of 
It.  to  which  a  chain 


DogbUTV  (dogT*-rO,  n.    The  berry  of  the 

DDSbMIT-tree  (dog-be-n-trt),  n.    The  dog- 

Dog-liolt  (do^clt).  n,  (A  cormptlon  of 
A  3u-  dolgbnU  dolg.  a  wound,  and  tote, 
rocompenee ;  hcnee,  a  pettifogger  who  drat 

inagea  therefor.]  A  common  old  EngUtb 
term  expreulng  anpreme  contempt 


Dor-lnlar  (dogTirl-ir),  ».    A  bri 

I>og-»iitN«e  (dog^b-bit). 

DM-cart  (dyWArt),  n,  _A_caj 


d  KlK  '■"■'' 
to  back;  it  ii  oiually  fumiihed  with  ■  boot 
tor  holdlnc  doga. 
DogoHMD (dag'ch«p}, a.  (Pertiapilit.cheap 
or  worUileaa  ai  a  dog;  comp.  dip.tlred.  dog- 
._..>.     «, ?"rd<  doijaa^Sw.doj,  very.] 


Very  cheap;  I 


TriMin,  1 
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Dos-day  (dog'dA),  n.  One  ot  (he  daya  when 
Sirlus  or  the  dog  ttar  rUea  and  aela  with  the 
aun.     The  dog-daya  laat  for  forty  daya, 

riaiug  of  Slriua.  beKlnnIng  on  the  9d  of  July 
and  ending  on  the  11th  of  August 
DogOlKW   (dOB'drB),   H      lu   i'li^. 
laa.  an  apprehenaion  of  an  offendi 


hound  Ted  by  the  I 
deer  which  he  had 

Doge  (dftj),  n.    (It ; 


ir  by 


Engiith  form 
°!ender  agalnsl 

le  scent  of  i 
ii'lally  after  i 


o  lead.  ]    The  chief  nuigis(rBt«  ot 

flrat  Doge  ofVenicewaiA  nateats  (^oluGClo), 
created  WJ;  the  flnt  Doge  o(  Oenoa,  Simon 
Boccaaera,  elected  IS3B.    In  both  cltlea  the 


olTlcfl  dltappeared  In  1T97,  when  the  repub- 
lican form  ot  government  was  abolished  by 
the  French. 

DCW-ewWl  (ilug-ird),  a.  An  epithet  appLed 
to  a  book  having  tlic  comen  ot  the  leaves 
turned  down.  -SUtula  books  belore  un- 
opened, not  dog.Mrti. '   tord  Ma<itfi<Ut. 


log-flah, 


DOB-fHH  (dog'nsh).  n.  A  name 
several  species  ot  abark,  aa  the  apol 
or  greater  d^^-flah,  the  picked  do^,  . 
They  are  Brnngad  hy  Cuvler  under 
genua  Scrlllnm.  The  rough  aklr  ' 
the  ipectea  ot  apolled  dt^-flsh 
--'--'---'  ""-  large-apotted -'^-^ 


DOK-tlBlwr  (d<v'iiBh.«r),  n.     The  dog-fti 


IH)K-ll7  (dog'tl),  1.     A  vontcloua  bitir 

troublesome  to  dogs.  Iteomewhatreae 
the  black  (ly  whicli  Inteala  cattle. 
Doc-fox  (dog'toki).  o.     1.  The  male  < 


family  (Canldi 
hihabltlhewai 


la  (dog-ed 
a;  olslina 

R^ifbT.     IE  wuftllf  Dial 


DogwrMog'itfir),  B.  [D.  do«er-teot— dnyrr, 
acotliyi,andftoo(,alioat]  ADotchOaUas 


•qoipped  witli  two  I 


lan  Ocean,  partlca- 

hat   membUng   ■ 
lort  ot  alotie  toomt 


poeti7.  like  that  of  Hudibraa, 
generally  applied  to  mean  vt 
alike  In  aenae  and  rhythm. 


(dog-gir-elX  ».  1-  Originally,  t 
poetry,  generally  In  Irresular  m 
'  Doggrrtl  like  that  ot    find 


doggereL    (Ran.  ] 


DoggeKUct  (doe'g«t-el-lii 


BAU  Idog-gir-manJ,  n.     A  aallar  be- 

DOM»nr(dog'g*r-l),n.  Anythlngof aoMB 
or  wortbleu  quality:  quackery.    CarMe. 

DOSg*t(doR'et\».    A  docket  (which  *k), 

Doolall  (dog-lth),  0.  LIkcadog;  churUali: 
KTOwllnfl:  anapplab:  bmtaL 

SonltlUlU*  tdog'lsh-nei),  n.  The  qoallty 
of  being  dogglah. 

Sog-gn—  (uoB'gTyX  n.     (Suppoawl  to  be 


Donrel  (dog'rel),  a  and  n.     Same  aa  Daf- 
Dos-Wd  (dogged),  n.     Fart  ot  the  lock  of 


DOC-bMdad (dogged. ed), a.  AtermappUtd 

to  Hpe>  ot  the  genui  Cynncephalua 
Doc-bMUted  (dogTiart-ed).  o.     Crael:  piU- 

leaa;  mallcloua     'Ula  (Lear'a)  dog^rarltd 

daiighten.'    Shak. 
DoKliala  (dogliAl),  n.    A  place  Dt  Dnly  for 

doga;  a  vile,  mean  habltaUon. 


Dooed  (dog'cd).  a 

l>ocndl]r(dog 

•onrly:  Dion» 


r,  tot.  f^;       m<.  mat,  htr;       pine,  pin:      nCte,  not,  mare; 


;     Dog-L»«n(dogla-On>,n,    _. 

D«-leach,  DcHE-leacb  (dngnech),  n.    i 

DOK-lwad  (donneml).  a.     In  arc*  a  term 

.  I     appliedloBlainwhichhivenoweUhnle.the 
'  I     rail  and  haliutcrt  ot  Uie  upper  and  under 

'     fllghta  falling  in  the  aame  vertical  piano 
I    Dog-llolien  (dogllken  or  dogTlch-en),  n. 
The   popular  ruuns  of   a  plant,  i'atnifea 

;       oil,  pound;       U.  Be  abune;     J.  Sc  ttf. 


DOCkLOUSB 
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DOKB 


iMl  ord«r  Uchenca.  It  isa  prottrmte 
leaf  of  Irreffidar  shape, 
bm/wnnah-frttn  or  grajith  colour,  whiuah 
and  ipoa^iaat  below.  It  is  Tery  common  on 
Aanp  gruund.  ttonea.  and  tnmlcs  of  trees. 
It  wm  formerly  sappoaed  to  be  a  specific  for 
hydrophobia.  Also  known  as  Aih-eoloured 
^^vwio  Ltwitfwon. 

Dag4ou—  (dogTonsX  n.   HeemcU)pin%upili- 
frrmt,  a  parasitic  insect  of  an  aahy  flesh  ool- 
vhicb  inf  esta  don. 

tfdogliX  a.  like  a  dog:  ohorlislL 
k  (dcii'nuiX  a.  [Or.  dogma,  that  which 
true  to  one.  an  opinion,  from  dokeH, 
%o  think.]  A  settled  opinion;  a  principle. 
Maxim,  or  tenet;  a  pnnciple  or  doctrine 
ptopoamlad  for  reception  without  sufficient 
cridamoe;  an  opinion  or  doctrine  received 
«D  antbotftv.  as  opposed  to  one  obtained 
troax  axpencDce  or  demonstration.  'The 
lafklUbiUtyifayfna.'    SaL  JUo. 


It 


he  had  MUincd  his  twentieth 


ear 
en 


ye 
<De*cane*>  thrrw  qp  the  dosmas  he  had  be 
Miafht  fav  tbe  Jeinlu  «t  La  FUche.  and  determined 
by  ib«  «aptc  ene«Ky  of  his  own  mind  to  create  a 
■rw  pluIflMophy.  J.  D.  MortU. 

Dof-Biad  (dctg^madX  A  Mad  as  a  dog  some- 
rtaias  ia     Sv^fl, 

DngllUlttO,  DoomtUml  (dogmaf Ik.  dog- 
natlk-all,  a  T.  Pertaining  to  a  dogma  or 
loarttled  opinion. --2.  Positive;  magisterial; 
SMiiilliitt  or  disposed  to  aaiert  wiu  autho- 
rity or  with  overbearing  and  arrogance; 
arrogaai;  overbearing  in  asserting  and  main- 
taiaing  opinions:  applied  to  persons;  as,  a 
rfn/waffu  schoolman  or  philosopher. 

Oae  vt  tlie«e  aothork  is  to  grave,  cententlous.  diog- 
I— fMT/  a  roKuc.  that  there  b  no  enduring  him. 

X  Foadtive;  asserted  with  authority;  autho- 
ritatiw;  aa.  a  doffmatieal  opinion. 

Cmtca  write  ia  a  poritive  demotic  way,  without 
jpenlus.  or  imagination.     S/tctttor, 


—  MmffultrkU,  Dogmatic,  ArrogatU.  See 
OBdcr  Maoistejual.— Stk.  Potttive,  confl- 
dsDt,  magisterial,  authoritative,  dictatorial. 


(dog-maf  ikX  n.  One  of  a  sect  of 
aadent  f^tysictans.  called  also  DogmatitU, 
In  cootradiatinction  to  JSVii|mie«ana  Method- 
*tU     8ea  DOGMATIBT.  n. 

DQgmattoa]l7(dog-marik-aI-U).a^o.  Fod- 
ttvely;  fn  a  magisterial  manner;  arrogantly. 

PogmatlflniWl  (dogmat'ik-al-nes).  n. 
The  quality  of  being  dogmatical ;  positive- 


BMOnattOS  (dog-matOksX  a.  The  science 
whidi  treats  of  the  arrangement  and  state- 
Mint  of  Christian  doctrine;  doctrinal  theo- 
logy. 

BOBBallam  (dog'mat-izmX  n.  The  quality 
offbelag  dogmatic;  positive  assertion;  arro- 
fSDoe;  positiveneaa  in  opinion.  '  The  self- 
asportance  of  hia  demeanour  and  the  dog- 
matimm  at  his  eonversatioa'    Sir  W.  SeotL 


i«  the  mataritj  of  poppjisra. 

(dog'mat-ist).  n.    L  A  positive 

"-,  a  magisterial  teacher;  a  bold  or 
arragant  advancer  of  principles.— 2.  One  of 
a  sect  of  ancient  physicians  foimded  by  Hip- 
pocratea,  who  baaed  their  practice  on  con- 
dosians  or  opinions  drawn  from  certain 
tbeatetloal  inferences,  which  they  consi- 

jlsnd  might  be  logically  defended  or  proved. 

Bogaottise  (dog'mat-isx  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  dog- 
mattMd:  ppr.  aogmatuina.  To  aaaert  pon- 
ttrdy;  to  teach  with  bold  and  undue  con- 
ideooe;toadvance  with  arrogance  'Prompt 
to  tmpoae.  and  fond  to  dogmatite.'    Pope. 

JkaaMm  (dog'mat-bX  v.t  To  assert  or 
dshvcr  aa  a  dopna 

Thn  tWf  would  not  endure  persons  that  did  dtjt' 
•MfOiing  which  might  intrench  upon  thor 
or  tbcir  mtercst.  3^er.  TayUr. 


(dog'mat-b-ArX  n.     One  who 

dogaatiaes;  a  bold  assertor;  a  magisterial 


rt  (dog'mato-ri).  a.  Dogmatical 
Bof -Ptflley  (dog'pjus-li).  n.  [Parsley  for  a 
dog.  i  f  worthies*  parsley.]  ^thtua  Cuna- 
ywat,  or  fool's  parsley,  a  common  British 
•*ed  in  cultivated  grounds,  nat  order  Vm- 
bcthfenr  It  has  a  nauseous  odour,  thrice- 
•tamaie  l^vea  and  small  irregular  white 
lowers  and  ia  a  virulent  poison. 
Bot-rOM  (dog'rte).  n.  The  Rota  eanina,  or 
*1U  brier,  nal  order  Rosacea.  It  is  a  com- 
BHiQ  British  plant,  growing  in  thickets  and 
kedm.  The  fruit »  known  as  the  hip. 
Don-lMUM  (dogz'btoX  n.  [Because  the 
Mot  was  thoo^t  to  be  poisonous  to  dogs.] 
The  popular  name  of  Apoeffnwnandroecnni- 
/■«««.    The  dog'ft-bane  is  milky;  the  root 


is  faitensely  bitter  and  nauseous,  and  is  em- 

f loved  in  America  instead  of  ipecacuanha, 
t  is  found  in  North  America  irum  Canada 
to  Carolina.    See  Apoctnuii. 

Dog'^-cablMce.  Dog-cabbage  (dogzlcab- 
baj,  dog^ab-baJX  n,  Thelygonum  Cyno- 
erambe,  a  smooth  succulent  herb.  nat.  order 
Chenopodiacea.  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Though  it  is  slightly  acrid  and 
purgative  it  is  sometimes  UMd  aa  a  pot  herb. 

Dof's-ear  (dogz'SrX  n.  The  comer  of  a  leaf 
in  a  book  turned  down  like  a  dog's  ear. 

Dog'B-ear  (dogz'^rX  v.t  To  turn  down  in 
dog's  ears,  as  the  leaves  in  a  book. 

Dog't-fennal  (dogz'fen-nelX  n.  A  plant  or 
weed,  found  in  cultivated  fields  (Anthemii 
Cotula),  called  also  Stinking  May -weed, 
with  acrid,  emetic  properties  It  derives  its 
name  of  doip:*s-f ennel  from  some  resemblance 
of  its  leaf  to  fennel  and  from  its  bad  smeU. 

Dog's-grass  (dogz'grasX  n.  Same  aa  Dog- 
grau. 

Dogsblp  (dos'ahip),  n.  Cnrship;  the  quality 
or  individuality  of  a  dog. 

Dog-shore  (dog'shdrX  n.    Naut  one  of  the 

J»ieces  of  timber  used  to  prevent  a  vessel 
rom  starting  while  the  keel  blocks  are  in 

the  act  of  being  taken  ou^  preparatory  to 

launching. 
Dog-sick  (dog'sik).  a.    Sick  as  a  dog  that 

has  eaten  till  compelled  to  vomit 
Dogskin  (dog'skinX  a.    Made  of  the  skin  of 

a  dog.    Tatler. 
DOf^sleep  (dog'8l§p),  n.     Pretended  sleep. 

'What  the  common  people  call  dog-sleep.' 

Addieon. 
Dog^meat  (dogt'mfitX  n.    Befuse;  offal; 

meat  for  dogs. 
Dog's-merenry  (dogz^mdr-kfi-riX  n.    The 

common  name  of  Meretirialit  perennii,  nat 

order  Euphorbiaoen.  a  herb  common  in 

woods  and  roadsides. 
Dog's-nose  (dogs'ndzX  n.    A  mixture  of  gin 

and  beer,  so  called  from  being  cold  like  a 

dog's  nose  (fX 

'  Dcf'i-nart,  which  is.  I  beliere,  a  mixture  of  gin 
and  beer.'    '  So  it  is.'  said  an  old  lady.      Dickens. 

Dog's-me  (dogz'rO),  n.  A  plant*  Scrophu- 
laria  eanina,  a  species  of  fig-wort  found  on 
tile  Continent,  but  not  a  native  of  Britain. 

Dog's-tail  Grass  (dogz't&l  grasX  n.  The 
popular  name  of  the  species  of  Cynosurus, 
a  genus  of  grasses  found  in  temperate  coun- 
tries in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The 
common  species  (C.  eriMlattu)  is  a  perennial 
grass  with  a  tufted  stoloniferous  root,  a  stem 
1  to  2  feet  hiffh.  sliffhtly  haiiy  leaves,  and  a 
linear  one-sided  spQce.    See  Cynosurus. 

Dog-star  (dog'st&rX  '».  Sirius,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  whose  rising  and  setting 
with  the  sun  gives  name  to  the  dog-days. 

Dog-stone  (d^stdn),  n.  A  rough  or  shaped 
stone  imported  for  a  millstone. 

Dog-stones  (dog'stdnzX  n.  A  plant,  fool- 
stones,  a  species  of  Orchis. 

Dog's-tonfae(do«'tunffXfi.  AplantCV^o- 
qloetum  ojfidnale  (hound  s-tongueX  so  culed 
Rom  its  soft  leaf. 

Dog's-tooth  (dogz'tOthX  n.  A  canine  tooth; 
a  aogtooth  (which  see). 

Dog's-tooth  dogz'tdthX  a.  In  arch,  a  term 
^plied.  with  no  very  apparent  reason,  to 


Dog't-toodi  Moulding. 

an  ornament  or  moulding  characteristic  of 
the  early  English  style  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. 

Dog's-tooth  Spar  (dogz'toth  spllr).  n.  A 
name  tAren  to  a  variety  of  calcite,  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  the  pyramidal  form  of 
ita  crystals  suggests  to  the  canine  teeth. 

Dog's-tooth  Violetk  Dog's-tooth  Grass 
(dogz'tdth  vl-d-let,  dogz'tdth  grasX  n.  Ery- 
thronium  dent  eanie,  a  nearlv  stemless 
bulbous  plant,  with  two  smooth  leaves  gen- 
eral] v  spotted  with  purple;  the  scape  bears 
one  large,  nodding,  lily-like,  purple  flower. 
It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  and  is  an 
ornament  of  our  gardena 

Dog-tired  (dog'tirdX  a.  Quite  tired.  'Dog- 
tired  of  sitting  tongue-tied.'     Hughe*. 

D0g-t00th(dog't6th).n.  pL  Dog-tOethCdog"- 
tfttnl  A  sharp-pointed  human  tooth  situ- 
atea  between  the  fore-teeth  and  grinders. 


and  resembling  a  dog's  tooth.  It  is  called 
also  Cofiine-tooth  ana  Eye-tooth. 

Dog-tooth  (dog-tttthX  a.  Same  as  Dog's- 
tooth,  a. 

Dog-trick  (dog'trik),  n.  A  currish  trick ; 
brutal  treatment;  an  ill-natured  practical 
joke. 

Dog-trot  (dog'trotX  n.  A  genUe  trot  likts 
that  of  a  doa. 

Dog-vane  (dog'v&nX  *».  Katit.  a  small  vane, 
composed  of  thread,  cork,  and  feathers  or 
buntine,  placed  on  the  weather  gunwale  of 
a  vessel  to  show  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Dog-watch  (dog'wochX  n.  Naut  a  watch 
of  two  hours,  arranged  so  as  to  make  an  even 
number  of  watches  (7  instead  of  6)  through- 
out the  24  hours;  and  so  to  alter  the  watches 
kept  from  dav  to  day  by  each  portion  of  the 
crew,  otherwise  the  same  watch  would  stand 
during  the  same  hours  for  the  whole  voyage: 
Watch  8  to  12  night  A.  12  to  4  morning  B, 
4  to  8  morning  A,  8  to  12  morning  B,  12  to 
4  morning  A,  4  to  6  morning  b  dog,  6  to  8 
morning  a  dog,  8  to  12  morning  b. 

Dogweary  (dog'wS-ri),  a.  Quite  tired;  much 
fatigued. 

I  have  watched  so  long  that  I'm  di>gin*ary.  Shak. 

Dog-Wheat  (dog'whetX  n.  Dog-grass  (which 
seeX 

Dog- whelk  (dofir'whelkX  n.  A  popular  name 
of  the  Nassa  retieuiata,  a  species  of  univalve 
shells  common  on  the  British  coast 

Dogwood  (dog'wnd^,  n.  A  common  name 
of  the  genus  Comus,  but  specifically  applied 
to  C.  sanguinea  It  is  a  common  shrub  in 
copses  and  hedges  in  England;  the  small 
cream -white  flowers  are  borne  in  dense 
rotmdish  clusters.  The  branchletsand  leaves 
become  red  in  autumn.  The  wood  is  used  for 
skewers,  and  for  charcoal  for  gunpowder. 
The  C.  maseula  (the  cornel-tree)  oears  a 
berry  often  used  for  culinary  purposes.  See 
Cornel  and  Cornus. 

Dogwood -tree  (dog'wyd-trex  «.  1.  The 
dogwood.  — 2.  The   Piscidia  Erythrina,  a 

nilionaceouB  tree  growing  in  the  West 
ies. 

DohL  n.  A  Idnd  of  foreign  pulse  resembling 
dried  pease. 

Doily  (doi'li),  n.  [Said  to  be  named  from  the 
first  maker,  Mr.  Day  ley,  'a  very  respectable 
warehouseman,  whose  family  had  resided  in 
the  great  old  house  next  to  Uodsoll's  the 
banker's  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.' 
Notes  and  Queries.  But  it  is  fully  as  pro- 
bable that  the  name  is  a  modification  of  the 
Dutch  dwaele,  a  towel,  and  was  introduced 
along  with  the  article  from  Holland.]  1.  A 
species  of  woollen  stuff— 2.  A  small  orna- 
mental napkin,  used  at  table  to  put  glasses 
on  during  dessert 

Doings  (dt^ingzX  n.pi.  1.  Things  done;  trans- 
actions; feats;  actions,  good  or  bad.  'The 
long  fantastic  night  with  all  its  doings.' 
Tennyson.— 2.  Behaviour;  conduct 

Yet  have  I  found  thy  works  ungodly,  and  thy 
doings  vile  and  abominable.  Bait. 

8.  Dispensationa 

Dangerous  it  were  for  the  feeble  brain  of  man  to 
wade  far  into  the  doittgs  of  the  Most  High.  Hooksr. 

4.  Stir;  bustle;  tumult 
Doit  (doitX  n.  [D.  dutt.  the  origin  of  which  is 
doubtful  Mahn  derives  it  from  Fr.  d'huU,  of 
eight,  as  the  ei^th  part  of  a  stiver  or  penny; 
Wedgwood,  ratiier  improbably,  from  Venet 
daoto,  a  piece  of  eight  soldi  {da  oto  soldi>] 
l.The  ancient  Scottish  penny  piece,  of  which 
twelve  were  equal  to  a  penny  sterling.— 
2.  A  small  Dutch  copper  coin,  being  the 
eighth  part  of  a  stiver,  in  value  half  a  far- 


Doit,  from  British  Museum. 

thing.— 8.  Any  small  piece  of  money.  '  The 
beggarly  last  doit'  Cowper.—\.  A  trifle;  as. 
I  cafe  not  a  doit. 

Doited  (doit'ed).   a.     Turned  to  dotage; 
stupid;  confused.    [Scotch.] 

ThoQ  clears  the  head  o'  doited  Icar. 

Thou  cheers  the  heart  o'  drooping  rare.     Bums. 

DoitkinrdoifkinXfK    [Dim.  of  doit]  Avery 
small  coin. 
Doke,t  n.    A  duck.    Chaucer. 


ek.  ekakax     «h.  8c  locA; 
TOLII. 


%.go\     J.iob;     h,  Fr.  ton; 


ng.  ain^;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  t^ig;    wh,  toAig;    zh,  arure.— See  Kbt. 
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DeUmuUe  (do-ldmu'tikX  «■    Sane  m 

Docaa/ulia. 
DOkmah,  DobDA  (dok'iiH,  dok'nw),  n. 

[Patiee,  lit  tower  of  allsnce.)     A  Ptmee 


ivcepUcle  for  deaJ  hntlJet.  conBlitfnff  of  a 
lo*  round  lower  buUi  of  Uraa  alone*,  on 
the  (rmled  lop  of  which  tbe  bodlei  of  ds- 
ceHed  persona  ue  eiposed  till  Eh*]'  drop 
through  the  CTAtin?  Into  the  body  of  the 
tower.     Simlhir  >lructiire<  are  icattereil 


halchel. )  A  cenm  of  tectlbnuwhinte  moi- 
lUKi.  i:loul»  itKed  to  the>ea-hm><  Ap]r^*> 
The  apeclei  an  foiuid  Id  the  Medltemuiemi 

UieiT>l».-l]  being  iailiapellkellltllehatchet; 


tering  11 


Olhen  of 

emplond  bir  the  pontifloea  In  aliugh- 

«  tfeir  (uiMclal  Tlctlmi.  and  otbf 

■nin  of  larloiii  sliapM  bek  nied  for  lo 

^toliHfOnii'(d*-U'hri-fomra  IL  *J'o*f 
■nue.aiid/gnna.toniLl  Having  the toT 


Dolce,    DOlMB 

the  performer  that  tbi 
"iipd  loKlir  and  ■woelly. 

M  (dOl'drumi).  n.  pL    1.  Jfnul,  the 

ir  Oie  equator  that 
and  light  baffling 


&  That  which  li  given  Id  charity;  gratullj. 
4.1  Boundary:  a  laodmaA 

b.  A  void  ipkee  kft  In  tillage;  a  part  or  por- 
tion of  a  meadow  where  ■evei'al  penoni 


La  (d61),  n.    (L.  doliu,  wlte,  ileceltl    In 
d  an  essential  ingredient  tn  conatltute  an 


DolBdimxn.  IhYnm 


(d61'b«r},n.   Beer  given  In  alnu 


t  (dfllTiPed), 

poor     Xaret. 

j-ftah  (dfil'llah),  n.    The  portion  of  flih 

ujat  falla  to  each  ol  eeveral  flthennen  who 

DolafUl  (d6rtul),  a.  1.  Full  ol  dole  or 
grletL  aorrowful;  eipreialDg  grief;  ai,  a  dale- 
/ul  whine;  a  (Mt/ui  crj.  'The  ioUfvOttt 
dlttj.'  Sftai.-2ilEl.ocholy;Bad;aiBicle<L 
'Mrdol^^alre,*  P.Sidney.  ■ilydoUfvl 
dan'  Slmt.  —  3-  DLamal;  Imureaalng  lor- 
rowiglaoniy.  ' DskTiW  ahadea '  l^Ilon.- 
SVN,  ^teoua,  mournful,  aorrowfal,  woliil, 
melancholy,  lad,  cloomy,  dlimaL 

DOlAfOll]'    (ildl'Iul-H).   "dr.       In    a   iloletUl 


Bly;    qm 

Dole-QUAdow  (dflVmo-da),  »     a  meadow 

portion  Dt  each  being  marked  bf  dolea  oi 

DoLmtt  (dfU'eat),  a.  (L.  doUnt,  (fdentii, 
_ppr,  of  doUo.  to  grlerel  Borrowful 
IMerlto  (doI'er-TtX  n.  (Or.  rWfroj,  decep- 
tive. ]  One  ot  the  varietlea  of  the  trep- 
rocka,  compoaed  of  aualle  and  labradurlte. 
A  flDer-gralned  variety  la  anameiite  and  the 
very  Dne  compact  form  baaalt.  It  li  named 
from  the  dlfflcatty  of  diiciimlnating  tla  com- 
ponent parts 
IM«rtt&(dol-<r-ifik),  a     Conaiilln^  of ,  or 


.    Gloo: 


r;  dlamal; 

I>ol«aaiii«l7 1  (dAl  lum-U),  <ult.  Id  ■  dole- 
DoliiwmeneM)  (dSl'imn-nea),  n.  Oloom; 
]>OtlMP«X<diytika'pa)u).  [LI  Inlaw. 
the  age  to  dlatingulih  betweea  right 
DoUt^ 


ice.   of 


li-ko-te- 


di/ll-kt 

laedTn'elhno't 

inedii 


,.   ..      [Or 
lad.]  Long- 

lo  dlamet«r 


winds;  the  1 


latltudea 


note  thoM  akulla 

bean  a  lese  proportion 

diameter  (or  Chat  from  iwnai  iti  ubck^  man 

an  example  of  the  dolivhocephalic  akull. 

DoUeboon^ftte.  DoUcliooeiilutlIsm  (do'- 

rlAn.  quallly.  atate,  or  condition  of  beii« 
ll-ko-ke-lar'lli,  dohl-ko-ker'al-usX  a.     Same 


fw^:: - 

t,  tflw (pWta;  the  dmnpa;  aa,  bes  In  the 

doldrum:    [Cotloql 
Bole(d«l).a    lSeeDKiL.m.1  l.tTheactof 
dealing  or  distribating;  a*,  the  power  ol 


lance.  I  A  1 
..„..,  ..  JieonlerDIi 
a  nnmber  of  Bles  with  t 
coloun  and  long  legi  '. 
(Hydrophoras)  belung  lo  tl 
"— — tl«(d"'UkoB).  ti. 


itera,  comprialng 


[Or, 


lampente  regions  of  Ada.  Africa.  maJ 
America,  and  eloaeljr  allied  Ia  the  kidBer- 
bean.  Several  ol  the  berliacoona  apecleA 
are  cultivated  on  accoont  of  their  aeerta 
or  their  yonng  pods,  which  an  ua»d  for 
table  D-  tttouipedttlu  hai  been  tvan>- 
j — J  ....  >, ..,  pj^i,  ,„  tir~  *  • — • 


o  lift 


The  1 


D.  lutwronu  ol  HarUnlqae7vv  cniUvstul 
for  their  roots  aa  well  aa  for  their  poda. 
DollOlUMftnnu  (do11-ka-i»'n»X  n.  (Or 
ioUetici,  long,  and  aauru,  a  iCiard.  Ut. 
lolig-llard.)  An  citlnct  nake-lLke  reptile 
found  In  the  chalk,  whose  remains  biJlicAt^ 
a  creature  of  aquatic  habits  From   t    to 

Dollehunu  <do-li-kli'nis).  n.  [L.  tram  Or. 
dalidunira;  Jong-taUed  -defvAoi.  ions,  lawl 
cmrD.  a  talL]  In  0roi.  a  vane  with  arcdnii- 
dant  foot  or  svllable. 

SaUnum  (doll-man),  a.     See  DotMtlt.  1. 

DoUolaitt  (do-H'o-lum},  n.  A  Eenu  erf 
oceanic  aackUana.  allied  to  the  Salptt,  anct 
like  them  eihlblling  Interesting  remi*  of 

]>0lliun(diyil-um),  n.  [L.Bverylarse  Jar.  ■ 
tun)  A  geanaof  mollutca.  Inhabiuns  ud- 
valve  sheila,  found  In  the  Indian,  Atrlcan. 
and  South  American  teaa.  Tbe  ahell  b  lafn. 
light,  and  oval  or  globnlar;  the  month  w£l« 
and  Dotchad.  One  epeciei  {D.  prnfti)  !■ 
known  by  the  name  of  the  partridge-ahelL 

Doll(dol)  H.  IManv  etvmolociei have  been 
annealed,  aa  E.  idol,  w.  deTv.  an  Imae*. 

bahle  aaema  to  be  Johnaon'a  migration  that 
it  is  a  contr.  of  JTeroTAb.]  L  A  puppet  or 
babytora  child:  a  imall  image  in  tlie  human 

girl  or  woman  more  remarkable  for  good 
looks  than  hitelllgence. 
SoIUt  (don«r).  n.     [D.  Dan.  and  Sw.  dolrr. 


of  the  I'ni  ted  Btatei.  oftbavalnac^lO 

and  valne.  though  differing 

different  coontnea,  current  in  menco^  a 

Kat  part  of  South  America.  Singapore,  tbe 
lllpplne  lalandt.  Ac— a  Tbe  value  nf  a 
dollar,  the  unit   employed    In    recko&lnie 


DoUy-tllop  (dolti  shop).  ■.  A  shop  where 
rags  and  refuie  are  bought  and  aold;  Ulual 
pawn-shop;  eo  called  nmn  the  black  Aiil 

»".'£?!'_  ,..?.T?.' -,*_  '^"5niai..(W.iii«a. 
long  robe,  opes 

n  iiy  the  Turin  over 
AUo  written  DM- 
BDtaomewhalcidha 

(dol'men).    n.     (Annar    dulnin.' 
men-dof;  lU.  a  ta""-    --'   -    - 


min.-^aAkE?of 


m  frequently  need  assynonyme 
ecA,  but  properly  applied  to  oi 


le| 


lea  placed  erect  In  the  earth.  Tbe 
metlmea  applied  aire  to  (tmctnit* 
eral  blocka  are  raised  upon  plllan 
orm  a  sort  ol  gallery.  Tbe  moat 
le  manument  ol  thli  kind  la  pn>- 


■X   uie    tropical  and  , 


bably  that  known  as  the  ricn 
nearRanmur.   Itliattnetlomi. 

upri^t  stones  on  each  side,  oni 


e.  pin;      ndla.  not.  m 
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DOMESTIC 


144  deep  and  184 
oUciUftted  to 


fert  Umg.  

This  itooe  It  oUcuMted  to  welgn 
ADd  b  poised  on  the  points  of  two 
mcrk*.  It  is  now  generally  believed 
dobBeos  were  sepiilchres.  althoo^ 
irds  they  may  have  been  med  as 
They  are  often  present  within  stone 
The  dolmen  was  probably  a  copy 
thm  tnt  rude  dwelling  erected  by  man. 
•omeilmes  may  have  been  the  actual 
In  which  he  sheltered  himself, 
afterwards  into  his  tomb.  In 
one  of  the  stones  is  pierced 
witlh  a  hole.  This  Is  snpDused  to  have  been 
fnr  tlte  porpoee  of  Introducing  food  to  the 
•tead  CrQclostons  in  regard  to  the  original 
identity  of  varioos  races  nave  been  based  on 
thm  aimlUrity  of  such  structures  in  various 
part* <rf  the  world.as in  Hindustan.  Circassia, 
Alffvrla.  and  Europe;  but  too  much  import- 
cacr  m^y  be  attached  to  this,  as  the  dolmen 
&•  revUy  the  itmcture  which  savages  of  a 
%9Tj  low  type,  of  whatever  race,  would  natur- 
ally-   erect  for   shelter.      See   Cbomlsch, 


rood  dMM  is  tliat  otdt/metu,  too  often  called 
in  tlu»  country.  ...  It  majr  probably  be 
l3uii  tlw  iloimen  was  oriKinaUy  a  stone  dst 
:  of  a  tuauUaC.  meant  to  contain  either  one 
This  afterwards  was  expanded  into  a 
for  the  accovmodatkNa  of  several.    In  tlie 
(SdnJ  leafe  it  waa  fomlahed  with  a  pa  stage  or  avenae 
ol  cnuaaoc  so  a%  to  be  p^wuiently  acceuibie.   In  the 


iac«  the  coTcriftf  tuniuliu  was  dispensed  with: 
UaC  fbm  moM  probably  was  when  the  iMmtH 
^  I^Uoed  rvKrnaUy  oa  the  top  of  the  mound  as  a 
ara*ment  or  «a*ulatcd  tomb.        Quart  Rev. 


(do'Io-mlt),  n.    A  compound  of 
of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of 
called  from  the  French  geologist 
It  may  be  granular,  crystalline, 
schlstoie.    The  proportions  of  the  car- 
vary  from  1 : 1  to  1 : 3  or  1 :  & 


It  irfM#w»aVt  was  selected  by  a  Royal  Commission 
aalVi— tiTTl  fnr  the  ercctioaof  the  present  Houses 
mt  Psriwmnt  The  expectations  of  the  Commis- 
lioMCf*  wAli  rcKard  to  Its  durability  have,  however, 
«k.«#c«}y  b««a  realraed.  The  Piccadilly  front  of  the 
VLmj9l  School  of  Mmes  is  also  constructed  oltMtnmite. 
la  tfm  ca%«  the  mateiial  was  carefully  selected  and 
'   w«iL  Davis. 

trfrfe,  a  varied  of  dolomite  of 
«  whlfta  colour  occmring  in  granular  con- 
often  very  loosely  nndted. 
f do>io-mitlk),  a.   Containing  do- 
kMBltft;  of  the  nature  of  dolomite. 
DolOrt  (dflilorX  n.  [L]  1.  Pain;  pang;  suiTer- 
in^  distreaa    *  The  doUn  of  death.    Bacon. 
t.  Orief ;  sorrow;  lamentation.    *  The  abun- 
dant il*^  of  the  heart'    SKak. 
DolOClftroiU  (d6-lor-if  Ar-usX  a.    [L.  dolor, 
pain,  and  /ero,  to  produce.]     I^tnlucing 

iBSrlflfl;  Dotorilicftl  (d6-lor-tf  ik.  dMorif  • 
Qt-alX  a>  [h.L.  doloriJleut—L.  dolor,  grief, 
pain,  and  /aeio,  to  make  ]  1.  That  causes 
or  grief.— 2.  Expressing  pain  or  grief. 
(dd-16-rO^*6>  [It.]  In  mtate,  not- 
ing a  soft  and  pathetic  manner. 

Duoroas  (dorUr-usX  a.  (L.  dolor,  pain, 
grief,  frosn  doUo,  to  grieve.  ]  1.  Sorrowful ; 
doMul;  dismal;  excltins  sorrow  or  grief; 
aa,  a  doiomus  object;  a  OMorous  r^on. 

Bat  when  the  doUrous  day 
CcTw  drearier  toward  twiiiKht  falling,  came 
A  bazrr  wmd.  clear  from  the  North.      T*nnysott. 

1  Painful;  giving  pain. 

despatch  b  quick,  and  \em  dcUrous  than  the 
of  the  bear.  Dr.  H.  Mar*. 

g    BxpreasAng  pain  or  grief;  as,  dolorous 

IMerolldjr  (dol*r-ns-liX  adv.  Sorrowfully; 
tea  manner  to  express  pain. 

[(dol^r-os-nesXn.  Sorrowful- 

(ddVrXn.  [See above]  Orief ;  la- 
'Her  wretched  days  in  dtiour 
Sptnoer.  [Now  only  poeti- 
cal HOiu-  Lady  </ Dolours,  in  the  it  Cath. 
Ck.  Ihe  Virgin  Mai7,  so  called  on  account  of 
bar  sorrows  at  the  pasdon  of  our  Lord. 

TW  leaM  of  Sc  Joacpb  over,  the  Novena  or  Sep- 
ttaa  of  fan  musacoute  spouse,  «i»r  Lady  ^ Dotturs, 
«Acrw«rda  beirtns.  Our  blessed  Lady  is  hoo- 
in  Sp«ia  mder  the  title  of  her  D»i0Mrs  more 
tlMui  nader  asy  ocber,  unlcsa  it  be  her  im- 
coatcvpOon.  DiMin  Ktvuw. 


IMplttBfdol'finXn.  [O.Fr.  dattlpAin,Mod. 
Wt.  dampkin,  a  dolphin,  the  dauphin.  Pr.  daU 
fm,h.delpkimiu,Qt  dglpKm.}  1.  The  popular 
BBBM  of  sevaml  spedesof  Delphinus.  a  genus 
«tf  eetaeeooa  mammalia,  characterized  by 

inmferona,  similar,  nearly  conical 
in  both   jaws,  comprehending  the 

jjroper.  the  bottle-noaed  dolphin, 
the  grampaa.  Ac  The  common  dolphin 
{DtlpkiHua  iMpkis)  bears  a  great  resem- 


blance to  the  porpoise,  but  has  a  much  lon^r 
and  sharper  snout  It  is  a  pecniiarly  a^le 
animaU  and  often  follows  ships  in  large 
herds,  executing  amusing  gambols,  describ- 


CoouDoa  Dolphin  (Del/kintis  Delphis). 

ing  semicircular  curves  so  as  to  bring  the 
air-hole  above  the  surface  of  the  water  for 
respiratorv  purposes.  It  measures  from  6  to 
10  feet  in  lengtn.  —2.  A  name  given  by  poets 
and  others  to  the  coiTphene  (Corypnama 
hippuris,  Linn.X  ft  teleostean  flsh,  long  cele- 
brated for  the  swiftness  of  Its  swimminR, 
and  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  colours  which 
it  assumes  in  succession  in  the  act  of  dying. 
It  is  about  5  feet  long. 

Parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour,  as  it  easps  away, 
The  last  still  loveliest.  till--'tis  gone— and  all  is  gray. 

ByroH. 

&  In  Oreek  arUiq.  a  ponderous  mass  of  lead 
or  iron  suspended  from  the  yard-arm  of  a 
vessel  and  suddenlv  let  down  upon  an 
enemy's  ships.— 4  iiaut  (a)  a  spar  or  buoy 
made  fast  to  an  anchor,  and  usually  sup- 
plied with  a  ring  to  enable  vessels  to  ride 
by  it  ih)  A  mooring-post  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  dock.  It  IS  generally  composed 
of  a  series  of  piles  driven  near  to  each  other, 
in  a  circle,  and  brought  together  and  capped 
over  at  the  top.  Tiie  name  is  also  some- 
times applied  to  the  mooring-post  placed 
along  a  quay  or  wharf.— 6.  MilU.  a  handle 
of  a  gun  or  mortar  made  in  the  form  of  a 
dolphin.— 6.  In  a»tron.  a  constellation,  so 
called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
dolphin.— 7.  In  arch,  (a) a  technical  term  ap- 
plied to  the  pipe  and  cover  at  a  source  for 
the  supplv  of  water.  (6)  An  emblem  of  love 
and  social  feeling  frequently  introduced  as 
an  ornament  to  coronas  suspended  in 
churches.— DoJpAin  qf  the  mast  (tiaut\  a 
kind  of  wreath,  formed  of  plaited  cordage, 
to  be  fastened  occasionally  round  the  masts 
of  a  vessel  as  a  support  to  the  puddening. 

See  PUDDENIKQ. 

Dolpbinat  (dorfln-et),  n.  A  female  dolphin. 

Dolpbill-fly  (dorfln-ni).  n.  An  insect  of  the 
aphis  tribe  (Aphis  fabce).  which  destrovs 
the  leaves  of  bean-crops,  thus  rendering  the 
plants  incapable  of  bringing  the  ordinary 
amount  of  seeds  to  perfection.  Called  also, 
from  its  black  colour,  the  Collier  Aphis. 

Dolt  (ddlt).  n.  [Probably  derived  from  or 
connected  with  A.  Sax.  dol,  dull,  stupid; 
dteelan,  to  err.  to  be  stupid;  dwolian,  to 
err.]  A  heavy,  stupid  fellow;  a  blockhead; 
athickskuU.     'Asses,  fools,  do<f«.'    Shak. 

Dolt  (ddltX  v.i.  To  waste  time  foolishly;  to 
behave  foolishly.    [Rare.] 

Doltish  (ddlt'ish).  a.  Dull  in  hnteUect;  stu- 
pid; blockish.  'The  most  arrant  doltish 
clown.'    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

DoltlBhly  (ddlt1sh-UX  adv.  In  a  doltish 
manner;  stupidly. 

Doltiabness  (ddlf  ish-nesX  n.    Stupidity. 

Dolven,t  pp.  from  delve.  Buried. 

AU  quicke  I  would  be  driven  deepe.    Chaucer. 

Dom  (domX  n.  [L.  dominus,  a  master,  a 
lord.]  A  title  in  the  middle  ages  given  to 
the  pope,  and  afterwards  to  Roman  Catholic 
dignitaries  and  some  monastic  orders.  In 
Portugal  and  Brazil  this  title  is  universally 
given  to  the  higher  classes. 

Dom  (domX  [A.  Sax.  d6m.  Judgment,  au- 
thority »£.  doom;  IceL  domr;  O.H.O.  tuotn; 
O.-fAtim.]  A  termination  used  to  denote 
Jurisdiction,  or  property  and  Jurisdiction; 
primarily,  doom.  Judgment;  as  in  kingdom, 
earldom.  Hence  it  is  used  to  denote  state, 
condition,  or  quality,  as  in  wisdom,  freedom. 

Domable  (dom'a-blx  a.  [L.  dotno,  to  tame. 
Root  in  Skr.  datn,  to  be  tame.  Aldn  tatne.] 
That  may  be  tamed. 

DomaVlMieBg  (dom'a-bl-nesX  n.  Capability 
of  being  tamed. 

Dommget  (dom'iJX  n.  Damage;  injury. 
Chapman, 

DomaMt  (dom'l^  n.  Subjugation.  Hobbes. 

Domam  (cid-minO,  n.    [Fr.  doinaine,  from 


LL  domanium,  a  form  of  L.  dominium, 
ownership,  property,  from  dominus,  a  lord 
or  master.  Demesne  is  another  form  with  the 
same  origin.  ]  1.  Dominion ;  authori^. —2.  The 
territory  over  which  dominion  is  exercised: 
the  te*'ritory  ruled  over  by  a  sovereign,  or 
under  the  government  of  a  commonwealth; 
as,  the  domains  of  the  Russian  emperor. 
Thetis  wooes  thee  with  her  blue  domain.    Mickle. 
8.  An  estate  in  land;  landed  property. 
The  large  domain  his  greedy  sons  divide.     Pop*. 

4.  The  land  about  the  mansion-house  of  a 
lord,  and  in  his  immediate  occupancy.— 
6.  In  law,  ownorahip  of  land;  Immediate  or 
absolute  ownership;  permanent  or  ultimate 
ownei'ship.  In  the  two  last  senses  the  word 
coincides  with  demat'n,  demesne.— Bight  qf 
eminent  domain,  the  superiority  or  dominion 
of  the  sovereign  power  over  all  the  pro- 
perty within  the  state,  by  which  it  is 
entitled  to  appropriate,  by  constitutional 
agency,  any  part  necessary  to  the  public 
good,  compensation  being  ^ven  for  what  io 
taken. 

All  these  must  first  be  trampled  down 
Beneath  our  feet,  if  we  would  gain 

In  the  bright  fields  of  fair  renown 
The  ri/fhi  q/'eminent  domain.      Lon£/UUw. 

Doxnal  (ddm'al).  a.  [L.  domus,  a  house.] 
Pertaining  to  a  house  in  astrology. 

Domanial  (dd-ma'ni-al),  a.  Renting  to  do- 
mains or  landed  estates. 

tn  all  domanial  and  fiscal  causes,  and  wherever 
the  private  interests  of  the  Crown  stood  in  competi- 
tion with  those  of  a  subject,  th«  former  enjoyed  enor- 
mous  and  superior  advantages.  HaUatn. 

Dombe,t  a.    Dumb.    Cha^uer. 

Dombeya  (dom-b^a),  n.  [In  honour  of  J. 
Dombey,  a  French  botanist  A  name  given  by 
botanists  to  a  stercullaceous  genus  of  shrutw 
or  trees,  nat.  order  Byttneriacen,  Inhabiting 
the  East  Indies  and  the  Isle  of  France, 
Bourbon,  and  Madagascar. 

Dom-bOCCdom'bokXn.  [A.  Sax.]  Lit.  doom- 
book;  the  book  of  laws,  now  lost,  compiled 
under  the  direction  of  King  Alfred,  and 
containing  the  local  customs  of  the  several 
provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

Dome  (ddmX  n.  [Fr.  ddme,  from  Eccles.  L. 
dotna,  a  house,  a  roof;  Gr.  d(hna,  a  house. 
tnmk  demd,  to  build.  Akin  L.  domus,  a 
house.]  1.  A  building;  a  house;  a  fabric. 
[Poetical.] 

Approach  the  dome,  the  social  banquet  share. 

Pope. 

2.  [O.  dom,  a  cathedral]  A  cathedral  [Rare.] 

There  reigns  in  his  (BOhme's)  writings  a  twilight,  so 
to  speak,  as  in  a  Gothic  dome,  into  which  the  light 
falls  through  the  windows  variously  stained.— rn*N/. 
0/ Sehwegter's  Hist.  <(fPhitos.  by  Dr.  H.  Stirling. 

In  using  the  phrase  the  translator  had  reallv  not  a 
cupola  but  a  cathedral  inteiior  in  his  eye,  and  he  sees 
no  reason  against  extending  the  £ni;lish  do*ne  into 
the  German  dom  {domus),  to  say  nothing  of  d^ma 
being  presumably  the  warrant  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  Pr^ace,  jrf  Ed. 

8.  In  arch,  in  a  limited  sense,  a  tholus  or 
cupola  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cup;  the 
hemispherical  coving  of  a  building.  This 
restriction  of  the  application  of  the  term 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  Italian  cus- 
tom of  calling  an  archiepiscopal  church 
II  duomo,  and  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  chief  churches  of  Italy  were  at  one  time 
almost  universally  so  roofed. — 4.  Anything 
shaped  like  a  dome;  as,  (a)  a  hemispherical 
arch.  (&)  The  steam-cli amber  of  a  locomo- 
tive, (e)  In  ehem.  the  upper  part  of  a  fur- 
nace, resembling  a  hollow  hemisphere  or 
smfdl  dome.  This  form  serves  to  reflect 
or  reverberate  a  part  of  the  flame;  hence 
these  furnaces  are  called  reverberating  fur- 
naces.—5.  In  erustal  a  termination  of  a 
Erism  by  two  planes  meeting  above  in  a 
orizontal  edge,  like  the  roof  of  a  house. 

Dome,t  n.  [See  Doom, Deem.]  Doom;  Judg- 
ment   Chaucer. 

Dome-tx>ok,  I>oom-tx>ok  (dOma)\ikX  n. 
Same  as  Dmn-boc. 

Domed  (ddmdX  a.   Furnished  with  a  dome. 

Domesday  (dOmz'd&X  n.  Same  as  Dooms- 
day. 

Domegday-tx>ok  (dtfmz'di-bukX  n-  Same 
as  Doomsday -book. 

DomesmantCdbmz'manXn.  Same  as  Dooma- 
man. 


to  the  house  or  home;  pertaining  to  one's 
place  of  residence  and  to  the  family;  as, 
domestic  concerns;  domestic  life;  domestic 
duties;  domestic  affain;  domestic  conten- 
tions; domestic  wonhip. 


dh.  8c  look;     g,  go;     j,jch;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ain^;     IH,  tAen;  th,  tAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  icWg;    zh,  anire.-See  KIT 
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DOMINICAK 


Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 

or  Fanidisc  that  has  surviv'd  the  fall  I    Cowfer. 

2.  Semaining  much  at  home;  living  in  re- 
tirement; devoted  to  home  duties  or  plea- 
sures; as,  a  domMtia  man  or  woman. 

His  fortitude  Is  the  more  extraordinary,  because 
his  domestic  feelings  were  unusually  stroiu;. 

Macaulay. 

8.  Living  in  or  near  the  habitations  of  man; 
kept  for  the  use  of  man;  tame;  not  wild; 
as.  domsitio  animals. — 4.  Pertaining  to  a 
nation  considered  as  a  family,  or  to  one's 
own  country;  intestine;  not  foreign:  as, 
domestic  troubles;  dome»tie  dissensions.— 
5.  Hade  tn  one's  own  house,  nation,  or  coun- 
try; as,  domestic  manufactures.— Domeftie 
ardiUeeturet  the  art  of  designing  and  exe- 
cuting buildings  for  domestic  or  private  use, 
as  cottages,  farm-houses,  villas,  mansions, 
iK.  —  Domestic  economy,  the  economical 
management  of  all  household  affairs ;  the 
art  of  managing  domestic  affairs  in  the  best 
and  thriftiest  manner. —Domestic  medicine, 
medicine  as  practised  by  unprofessional  per- 
sons in  their  own  famiUes. 
Domestic  (d6-mes'tik).  n.  1.  One  who  lives 
in  the  family  of  another,  and  is  paid  for 
some  service;  a  servant  or  hired  labourer 
residing  with  a  family.— 2.  f  A  native  of  a 
country. 

If  he  were  a  forreiner  for  birth,  yet  he  was  a  </<>• 
mestick  in  heart.  27/.  Halt. 

8.  t  A  domicile;  a  home. 

I  found  myself  so  unfit  for  courts,  that  I  was  resolred 
to  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  in  my  own  domesticM. 

Sir  IV.  TempU. 

4.  A  carriage  for  general  use.— 6.  vL  Articles 

of  home  manufacture;  especially,  cotton 

goods.    [United  States.] 
Domestlcalt    d6-mes'tik-al).  a.    Domestic 

'  Our  private  and  domestical  matter. '  Sidney. 
Domeetioalt  (dd-mes'Uk-al),  n.   l.  A  family; 

a  household.    NicoUs.—2.  A  domestic;  a 

servant    Southwell. 
Domestically  (dd-mes'tik-al-liX  adv.    l.  In 

relation  todomestic  affairs.— 2.  Privately; 

as  one  of  a  family. 

Domestlcantt  (dd-mes'tlk-antX  a.  Forming 
part  of  the  same  family. 

Domesticate  (d6-mes'lik-at).  v.t.  pret  A  pp. 
domesticated;  ppr.  domesticating.  L  To 
make  domestic ;  to  accustom  to  remain  much 
at  home;  as.  to  domesticate  one's  self.— 2.  To 
make  familiar,  as  if  at  home. 

Having  the  entry  into  your  house,  and  being  half 
damesticaUd  by  their  situation.  Burke. 

8.  To  accustom  to  live  near  the  habitations 
of  man;  to  tame;  as,  to  domesticate  wild 
animala— 4.  To  introduce  into  the  garden, 
green-house,  and  the  like;  to  reduce  from  a 
wild  to  a  cultivated  condition;  to  cultivate; 
as,  to  domesticate  a  plant 

Domestlcatlon(d6-mes'tik-&''shon).n.  l.The 
act  of  withdnwing  from  the  public  notice 
and  living  much  at  home.— 2.  The  act  of 
taming  or  reclaiming  wild  animala— 8.  The 
act  of  introducing  into  the  garden,  sreen- 
house,  and  the  like;  the  act  of  reducing 
from  a  wild  to  a  cultivated  condition;  ciilti- 
tivation;  as,  the  domestication  of  plants. 

Domesticity  (dd-mes-tis'i-tiX  n.  1.  SUte  of 
being  domestic.— 2.  A  domestic  affair  or 
habit  'ThedomestieUiesotme.*  J.  Mar- 
tineau. 

Domett  (dom'et).  n.  A  plain  cloth,  of  which 
the  warp  is  cotton  and  the  weft  woollen. 

Domical  (ddm'ikal),  a.  Related  to  or  shaped 
lUce  a  dome. 

Domicile  (do'mi-sn),  n.  [L.  domicaium,  a 
mansion,  from  domus,  a  house,  and  probably 
root  of  eoUre,  to  inhabit]  1.  In  general, 
a  place  of  residence  of  an  individual  or 
familv;  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  place  where 
one  lives  in  opposition  to  the  place  where 
one  only  remains  for  a  time.— 2.  In  law, 
the  place  where  a  person  has  his  home, 
or  where  he  has  his  family  residence  and 

Srincipal  place  of  business.  The  constitu- 
on  of  domicile  depends  on  the  concur- 
rence of  two  elements— 1st.  residence  in 
a  place;  and  2d.  the  intention  of  the  party 
to  make  that  place  his  home.  Domicile  is 
of  three  kinds— Ist,  domicile  qf  oriffin  or 
nativity,  depending  on  that  of  the  parents 
at  the  time  of  birth;  2d,  domicile  of  choice, 
which  is  voluntarily  acquired  by  the  party; 
and  8d,  domicile  bv  operation  qf  law,  as  that 
of  a  wife,  arising  from  marriage.  The  term 
domicile  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  the 
length  of  residence  required  by  the  law  of 
some  countries  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
Jurisdiction  in  civil  actions;  in  Scotland, 
residence  for  at  least  forty  days  within  the 
country  constitutes  a  domicile  as  to  Juris- 
diction. 


Domicile  (do'mi-^iy  v.t  pret  &  pp.  domi- 
ciled; ppr.  domidltng.  To  establish  in  a 
fixed  reudence,  or  a  residence  that  consti- 
tutes habitancy;  to  domiciliate. 

Domldllar  (do-mi-sili-^),  n.  A  domestic; 
a  member  of  a  household.    Sterne. 

Domldllaiy  (do-mi-sili-a-riX  a.  Pertaining 
to  an  abode,  or  the  residence  of  a  person 
or  family.  'The  personal  and  domicUiary 
rights  of  the  citizen. '  Motley. —Domiciliary 
visit,  a  visit  to  a  private  dwelling,  particu- 
larly for  Uie  purpose  of  searching  it  under 
authority. 

Domiciliate  (do-mi-si'li-&t),  v.t.  pret  A  pp. 
domiciliated ;  ppr.  domiciliating.  1.  To  do- 
micile.—2  t  To  render  domestic;  to  tame. 
*  The  donUeilia  ted  animals. '    PowtuM. 

Domiciliation  (do-mi-si1i-&^shon),  n.  Per- 
manent residence;  inhabitancy. 

Domlcultore  (do'mi-kul-t&rX  n,  [L.  domus, 
a  house,  and  cidtura,  cultivation.]  A  term 
applied  to  housekeeping  and  cookery;  do- 
mestic economy.    [Rare.] 

Domlfyt  (dd'mi-fl),  v.t.  [L.  domus,  a  house, 
and  Jacio,  to  make.]  In  astroL  to  divide 
the  heavens  into  twelve  houses,  in  order  to 
erect  a  theme  or  horoscope,  by  means  of 
six  great  circles,  called  circles  of  position. 

Domlfyt  (dd'mi-fl),  v.t  [L.  domo,  io  tame, 
and /ocio.  to  make.]    To  tame.    Bailey. 

Domlna(dom'in-a),  n.  [L.,  a  lady,  a  mistress, 
a  dame.]  In  law,  a  title  given  to  honour- 
able women,  who  ancienuy,  in  their  own 
right,  held  a  barony. 

Dominance,  Dominance  (dom'in-ans, 
dom'in-an-si).  n.  Predominance  ;  ascend- 
ency; rule;  authority. 

Dominant  (dom'in-ant).  a.  [L  dominans, 
ppr.  of  dominor,  to  rule;  dominus,  lord, 
master.  See  Dame  and  Tamb.]  Ruling;  pre- 
vailing; governing;  predominant;  a8,Uie  obm . 
inant  party  or  faction.— Dominant  chord, 
in  music,  that  which  is  formed  by  group- 
ing three  tones,  rising  gradually  by  intervals 
of  a  third  from  the  dominant  or  fifth  tone 
of  the  scale.  It  occurs  almost  invariably 
immediately  before  the  tonic  chord  which 
closes  the  perfect  cadence.  —  Dominant 
tenement,  in  Scots  law,  the  tenement  or 
subject  in  favour  of  which  a  servitude 
exists  or  Is  constituted  over  another  tene- 
ment, called  the  servierU. 

Dominant  (dom'in-ant),  n.  In  music,  the 
fifth  tone  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and  which 
assumes  the  character  of  a  key-note  itself 
when  there  is  a  modulation  into  the  first 
sharp  remove.  Thus,  O  is  the  dominant  of 
the  scale  of  C,  and  D  the  dominant  of  the 
the  scale  of  O. 

Dominate  (dom'in-&t).  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  do- 
minated; ppr.  dominating.  [L.  dominatus, 
dominor.  See  Dominant.]  To  rule;  to 
govern ;  to  prevail ;  to  predominate  over. 
"The  spectral  form  of  an  awful  fate  domi- 
nating  all  things  human  and  divine.'  Dr. 
Cairo. 

We   ererywhere    meet   with    Slavoaian    nations 
either  dominant  or  dominated.  Toeke, 

Dominate (dom'in-&t),  V.t.  To  predominate. 
[Rare.] 

The  system  of  Aristotle,  howerer.  still  dominated 
in  the  universities.  Hatlam. 

Domination  (dom'in-&^8hon).  n.  L.  domiiv- 
atio,  rule,  dominion,  from  dominor,  domin- 
atus. See  Dominant.]  1.  The  exercise  of 
power  in  ruling;  dominion;  government 

Thou  and  thine  usurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights. 
Of  this  oppressed  boy.  SMaJt. 

2.  Arbitrary  authority:  tyranny.  'The  un- 
lust  domination  of  Opilius  Macrinus.'  Ar- 
buthnot  —  8.  A  ruling  party ;  a  party  in 
power.  'That  austere  and  insolent  domin- 
ation.' Burke. — 4.  pL  One  of  the  supposed 
orders  of  angelic  beings,  the  fourth  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  the  schools. 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers. 

Miiton. 

DomlnatlTe  (dom'in-&t-iv).  a.  1.  Presiding; 
governing.  'Wisdom  and  donUnative  vir- 
tue.' Sir  E.  Sandys.— 2.  Imperious;  inso- 
lent 

Domlnator  (doro'hi-&t-«r).  n.  A  ruler  or 
ruling  power;  the  presiding  or  predomi- 
nant power.  'Sole  dominator  of  Navarre.' 
Shak. 

Jupiter  and  Mars  are  domittators  for  this  north* 
west  part  of  the  world  Camden. 

Domineer  (dom-in-^rO.  v-i.  [L.  dominor, 
dominari,  to  rule;  Fr.  dominier.  See  Do- 
minant.] 1.  To  rule  with  insolence  or  ar- 
bitrary sway. 

At  i^hen  the  feudal  lords  were  strongest,  the  towns 
sought  protection  under  their  castles,  so  in  Italy, 


when  the  towns  and  their  factions  dt 
feudal  lords  were  fain  to  seek  their  safety  in 
ing  citizens. 

2.  To  bluster;  to  hector;  to  sweU  wlUi 
scions  stti>eriority  or  hau^tin* 
Go  to  the  feast,  revel,  and  domn 


Domineer  (dom-in-dr^,  v.t    To  govern ;  to 
rale. 


Think'st  thou,  because  my  friend,  witk 

fervour. 

Kneels  to  Omnipotence,  each  gossip's  drcun. 
Each  village-fable  domineers  m  turn 
His  brain's  distemper'd  nerves.         //.  H'm^^i* 


Domineering  (dom-in-«i^ingX  v- 
Overbearing. 

Dominical  (d6-min'ik-alX  a.  (L.L.  domimi- 
ealis,  connected  with  Sunday,  for  L.  dvmiMi- 
cue  {dies  dominica,  SundayX  pertaining  to  a 
lord  or  master,  from  dotM«mi«,l<ntL]  1.  Tbat 
notes  the  Lord's  day  or  Sunday.— 2.  Relat- 
ing to  our  Lord ;  as.  the  dominical  prayer. 

Some  words  altered  in  the  dommieat  gaR>cl&. 

FfUer. 

—Dominical  letter,  one  of  the  seven  letter»« 
A,  B,  C.  D.  E.  F,<},  used  tn  almanacs.  Ac.,  U* 
mark  the  Sundays  throughout  the  year  Tbc 
first  seven  days  of  the  year  being  marked  Id 
their  order  by  the  above  letters  in  their 
order,  the  following  seven  and  all  conaecw- 
tive  sets  of  seven  days  to  the  end  of  the 
year  are  similarly  marked,  so  that  on  what- 
ever day  the  first  Sunday  of  the  year  fUls 
the  letter  which  marks  it  will  mark  all  the 
other  Sundays  of  the  year.  After  twenty- 
eight  years  Uie  same  letters  retuxn  in  th^r 
order. 

Dominical  t  (d6-min1k-al).  n.  [See  aboive.] 
I.  The  Lord's  day. —2.  A  kind  of  veil  worn  ^ 
women  at  communion. 

Dominican  (d6-minlk-anX  •■  Of  or  per- 
taining to  St  Dominic  or  the  Dominicana. 

Dommican  (dd-min'ik-an),  tk  1.  A  member 
of  a  religious  order,  instituted  in  1216  at  Ton- 
louse,  France,  under  the  name  of  Frtrea 
pricheurs  (Predicants  or  Preaching  Brethren 
or  Friars y  by  Dominic  de  Omanan  (after- 
wards St  Dominic),  with  the  special  pnipoee 
of  combatting  the  doctrines  of  the  AlU- 
genses,  against  which  this  saint  contended 
with  great  seal  They  were  under  the  rale 
of  St  Augustine,  somewhat  modified,  and 
took  a  vow  of  poverty,  receiving  in  1272  the 
privileges  of  a  mendicant  order.    Originally 


Dominican  or  Black  Friar. 

they  were  black  friars,  but  subsequently 
they  adopted  a  white  serge  tunic  resemblimc 
that  of  the  Carthusians,  with  a  black  cloak 
and  pointed  cap  of  the  same  colour.  Within 
six  years  of  their  institution  the  order  spread 
to  £nffland,  and  founded  a  monastor  at 
Oxford,  and  they  found  a  munificent  patron 
in  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland.  In  France 
they  were  called  Jacobins,  because  their 
first  convent  in  Paris  was  built  in  the  Roe 
St  Jacques.  The  Dominicans  figure  pro- 
minently in  the  history  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  a  member  of  the  order  is  sltravs  master 
of  the  Vatican,  the  interpreter  of  Scripture, 
and  censor  of  booka— 2.  One  of  an  order  of 
cloistered  nuns  founded  by  St  Dominic  tn 
1206,  following  the  same  nile  as  the  trian, 
but  pledged  to  industry.  — S.  One  of  an  order 
of  Imights  founded  in  1224  alio  by  St.  Do- 
minic for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
war  on  heretics,  and  who  called  themselves 
the  knights  or  soldierv  of  Christ  The  order 
was  the  outcome  of  De  Montfort's  crnsade 
of  1206,  undertaken  by  the  barons  ci  Franoe 
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at  ttM  faittlmtlon  of  St  Domtnlc  for  the  ex- 
ttrpttttoQ  oi  Um  AlbigeoMiL  They  were 
as   TerHmty  Dominioang  and 

(do-mln1-«ldy  n.  [L.  domtntw, 
•  iDcdormMier.  andoMlo.tokill.]  L  The 
actol  Burderiiic  a  maiter.  —2.  One  who  kllli 
teiaieter. 

(doml-ni).  n.    [Trom  L  d<mi»n«. 

caao  €kf  ckrminiM.  a  lord  or  matter. ) 

A  ariwwhnaetey;  a  pedagogue.    [Scotch.] 

DOBlBlMI  (d6-mtiryon).  n.    [L.  dominium. 

Bm  DOVAIX.  ]     1.    Boifereign  or  supreme 

aatlKntty;  tha  power  of  goreming  and  con- 


I  pmacd  mmd  bonoored  fabn  that  Uveth  for 
■kaa*  dfmttMt^m  to  an  «T«rln<ioc^!MM^wt#M. 

Dan.  iv.  34. 

t  F^mer  to  dtivot,  control,  nee.  and  dispote 
of  at  plaaanra;  rl^t  of  poneaeion  and  nae 
vtthoat  bains  aooountable. 

He  comM  act  have  private  ^Amvcni^m  over  that 
vMca  ««a  oader  the  prtvata  dtmiMtOH  of  another. 

I.  TeRltory  under  a  goremment;  region; 
wuUj,  dlatrici  goremed,  or  within  the 
UoBita  of  the  aath^t^  of  a  prince  or  state; 
m,  the  BriUab  domin%on$.  —4.  GoTemment; 
mlrt  d  goYemin^.  as.  Jamaica  is  under  the 
of  Oraat  Britain.— 5.  Predomin- 


aftca;  aaocndeoejr. 

What  ami 
That  I  dar«  to  look  her  wy, 
Tluak  I  OMf  bold  «hmimi0M  sweet. 
Lanlfl^tlM  polae  that  If  lord  of  her  breast. 

Teti^ys0H. 

^  fL  An  oriar  of  angela. 

th«T  be  throae»»  or  thtrntni****,  or  prind* 

CoLLid. 


Jadih  waa  Ms  wwrtnary;  Israel  Ut  4fimiHi*m. 

Ps.  cxiv.  s. 

flm  fWitaiaignty.  control,  role,  authority, 
temtory,  country,  rraion. 
(d6-ininl-umX  fv  [SeeDOMAnr.] 
A  tcm  in  ma  Roman  law  uaed  to  signify 
iianaishlp  of  a  thing,  aa  oppoaed  to  a  mere 
Bfe^taOareat,  to  an  equitable  right,  to  a 
■araly  p  oaauaao  ry  right,  or  to  a  right  against 
a  pefaon.  aooh  aaa  corenantee  has  against  a 
iter. — Dominium  dineium,  infeudal 
the  aaperlority  or  interest  vested  in  the 

—Domimum  utile,  the  property  or 

the  raaaal's  Intoreat,  aa  diatinguiahed  from 
tbt  nperiorltv. 

ft«— *»<>  (do^mi-BSy  n.  [Fr. ,  and  L  L  {lamino, 
a  oDTcriag  for  the  head  worn  by  prieats 
'Cram  (aaya  Littrd)  dominicale,  the  head- 
woni  on  going  to  communion,  from 
Oar  Lord.  The  name  baa  been 
gfrvQ  to  the  game  from  the  black  covering 
en  the  onder-aoiface  of  the  piecea  with 
width  It  ia  played.)  1.  A  hood  or  cape, 
fornariy  worn  in  winter  by  prieata  when 
ottdathw  In  cold  ediflcea  -  2.  A  kind  of 
hood  worn  by  canons  of  cathedral  churches 
tai  Italy.  —S.  A  mourning  veil  formerly  worn 
by  wonan. — 4.  A  maaquerade  dreaa,  worn 


ItcfaoUa  in  Dooriao  and  Mask.— After 
Thackeray. 

by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  conaisting  of  an 
■BSia  cloak  or  mantle,  generally  of  aUk, 
«nb  a  cap  and  wide  aleevea.— 6.  A  half- 
BMik  fbrmerty  worn  on  the  face  bv  ladies, 
•ban  tiavelte^  at  maaqueradea,  «c.,  aa  a 
pvtialdiagnfaMforthefaaturea— «.  Aper- 
•na  wearing  a  domino.  —7.  pi  A  game 
fkyed  with  twenty-eight  piecea  of  Ivory  or 
Mttt.  dotted,  after  the  manner  of  dice,  with 


a  certain  number  of  pointa  of  all  the  combi- 
nations poaaible  between  the  double  blank 
and  double  aix.  — &  One  of  the  piecea  with 
which  the  mune  ia  played. 

DominuB  (do'ml-nusX  n.  pL  Domini  (do'- 
mi-nl).  [L.]  1.  Master;  sir;  a  title  anciently 
given  to  a  clergyman,  gentleman,  or  lord  of 
a  manor.— 8.  In  dvU  law,  one  who  possesses 
anything  by  right— &  In  feudal  law,  one 
who  grants  part  of  his  estate  in  fee,  to  be 
enjoved  by  another. 

Domitable  (dom'it-a-blX  a.  [From  L.  domo, 
domitum,  to  tame.  ]  Capable  of  being  tamed. 
'Animals  .  .  .  more  domitable,  domestic, 
and  subject  to  be  governed.'    Sir  M.  Hale. 

Draiite  (dd'mit),  n.  An  earthy  variety  of 
trachyte,  named  from  the  Puv-de-XMme  in 
Anvergne,  in  France,  of  a  white  or  grayish 
white  colour,  having  the  aspect  and  gritty 
feel  of  a  sandy  chalk. 

Don  (don),  rirom  L.  dominue,  a  lord.]  1.  A 
title  in  Spun,  formerly  given  to  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  only,  but  now  common  to  all 
dassea— 2.  Any  person  of  high  importance 
or  leading  position :  applied  ironically  to 
any  one  gtving  himself  airs  of  importance. 
'The  great  done  of  wit'  Dryden.—Z.  A 
fellow  or  officer  of  a  collie. 

Don,  e.t  pret  &  pp.  donned;  ppr.  doimttM^. 

G'o  do  on:  oppoaed  to  do/.]    To  put  on;  to 
vest  with. 
Then  up  he  rose,  and  donntd  his  clothes.    Shah. 

Dona(dd'nya),  n.    [8p.]    Same  aa  Donna. 

Donable  (dOnVblX  «•  (L-  dano,  to  give.] 
That  may  be  given.    [Bare  or  obsolete.  ] 

Donary  (dd^M-ri),  n.  [L.  •  dxmarium,  the 
place  in  a  temple  where  votive  ofTeringa 
were  kep^  an  offering  to  a  deity,  from  dono, 
to  give.  J  A  thing  given  to  a  aacred  use. 
[Rare.] 

Donatt  (don'at),  n.  [From  Domatue  the  cele- 
brated grammarian.]  A  grammar.  Spelled 
also  Donei  (which  see). 

Donatazy  (don'a-ta-ri),  n.    See  Donabt. 

Donate  (dOn'&tX  v.  t  To  give  as  a  donation; 
to  contribute.    [United  States.] 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been 
d&nnted  ...  by  members  of  his  (unily. 

Dr.  E.A.  Park. 

Donation  (dd-ni'shon).  n.  [L.  donatio,  an 
offering,  from  dono,  to  give;  donum,  a  gift, 
from  do,  to  give.  ]  1.  The  act  of  giving  or 
bestowing;  a  grant 

That  tight  we  hold  by  hto  ttcnatim.        Mitton. 

2.  That  which  is  gratuitously  given;  a  grant; 

a  gift 

And  some  dtnation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  blessed  lovers.  Shak. 

S.  In  law,  the  act  or  contract  by  which  a 
thing  or  the  use  of  it  is  transferred  to  a 
I>erBon  or  corporation  aa  a  free  gift;  a  deed 
of  gift;  an  evident  of  gift.  To  be  valid, 
a  donation  aupposea  capacity  both  in  the 
donor  to  give  and  donee  to  take,  and  re- 
quires consent,  delivery,  and  acceptance. 

The  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  thee  were  given  I 

Permitted  rather,  and  by  thee  usurped ; 

Other  tioHution  none  thou  canst  produce.  Milton. 

—  Donation  mortie  cauea,  lit.  a  gift  by 
reason  of  death ;  a  gift  made  of  i>er8oniU 
property  in  the  last  illness  of  the  donor. 
—A  man  on  donation,  a  phrase  for  a  man 
receiving  aid  from  the  funds  of  a  trade's 
union.- Syn.  Gift,  grant,  benefaction,  pre- 
sent. 

Donation-party  (d6-nrshon-pikr'tiX  n-  A 
party  consisting  of  the  friends  and  pari- 
shioners of  a  countrv  cleru^man,  aaaembled 
together,  each  individual  bringing  some 
article  of  food  or  clothing  aa  a  preaent  to 
him.    [United  Stotea] 

Donattanit (donat-izmX  n.  The doctrinea of 
the  Donatiata. 

Donatist  (don'at-iat),  fk  One  of  a  body 
of  African  achismatica  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tunr,  BO  named  from  their  founder  Donatua, 
biahop  of  Caaa  Nigra  in  Numidla,  who 
taue^t  that  though  Christ  was  of  the 
same  substance  with  the  Father  yet  that 
he  was  less  than  the  Father,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  was  not  infallible,  but  had 
erred  in  his  time  and  become  practically 
extinct,  and  that  he  was  to  be  the  restorer 
of  it  All  Joining  the  sect  required  to  be 
rebaptized.  baptism  by  the  impure  church 
being  invalid. 

Donatiftlo,  DonatlBttcal  (don-at-ist'ik, 
donat-ist'ik-alX a.  Pertaining  to  Donatism 
or  the  Donatista 

DonatiTO  (don'a-tiv),  n.  [Fr.  donat\f,  some- 
Uiing  given,  L.  donativum,  from  tUmo,  to 
give.  Set  Domatioh.]  L  A  gift;  a  largess;  a 
gratuity;  a  present;  a  dole. 


The  Romans  were  entertained  with  shows  and 
danatrvts.  Drydtn, 

2.  In  oanan  law,  a  benefice  given  and  col- 
lated to  a  person  by  the  founder  or  patron, 
without  either  presentation,  institution,  or 
induction  bv  the  ordinary. 

Donatlye  (don'a-tiv),  a.  Vested  or  vesting 
by  donation;  as.  a  amMtiw  advowson. 

Donator  (do-n&'t6rX  n.    In  law,  a  donor. 

Donatory,  Dpnatuy  (don'at-o-ri,  don'at-a- 
riX  n.  In  Seoie  law,  a  donee  of  the  crown; 
one  to  whom  escheated  property  is,  on 
certain  conditions,  made  over. 

Donaui^t  (don'nat),  n.  An  idle,  good-for- 
nothing  person.  'Crafty  and  proud  do- 
naughte.'   Granger.    [Rare.]    See  Oonnat. 

Donax  (dd'naks),  n.  [L ;  Or.  donax,  a  reed, 
also  a  Kind  of  shell-flsh.1  1.  A  species  of 
grass  of  the  genus  Arundo  {A.  Donax),  oc' 
casionally  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  attain- 
ing a  height  of  8  or  10  feet  In  Spain  and 
other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe  it  grows 
much  taller,  and  is  used  for  fishing-rods, 
looms,  Ac  The  leaves  are  beautifully 
striped  like  ribbon-grasa— 2.  A  genus  of 
lamellibranchiate  molluscs,  of  the  family 
Tellinidse,  with  shells  of  two  equal  valves, 
which  close  perfectly,  and  are  of  a  triangular 
form,  prettily  striated  from  the  beak  to  the 
margin,  the  beak  occupying  the  obtuse  angle 
of  the  triangle.  Several  are  found  on  the 
British  coasts. 

Done  (dunX  PP-  of  do.  1.  Performed  exe- 
cuted; finished.  Done  was  frequently  used, 
in  Old  English  and  Scotch,  aa  an  auxiliary 
to  express  completed  action;  as.  'has  done 
avance.'  for  'has  advanced;'  'has  done  oom- 
pleit,'  for  'has  completed.' 

And  quhen  that  Noe  had  done  espye. 

How  that  the  eirth  bqpui  to  drye.  Sir  D.  Lynds^. 

Although  we  have  now  lost  this  use  of  done, 
the  preterite  {did)  of  do  is  still  used  aa  an 
auxiliary.  Compare  the  uae  of  done  among 
the  American  n^^es,  aa  in  the  following 
quotationa  :— 

What  use  dis  dried-up  cotton  italk,  when  Life  d^ttt 

picked  my  cotton? 
I'se  like  a  word  dat  somebody  done  said,  and  den 

forgotten.  Scribntr's  Magamint. 

Uncle  Pete  is  dont  dead  and  buried.  E.BavUttt. 

2.  A  word  bv  which  agreement  to  a  propoaal 
ia  expressed;  as  in  laying  a  wager,  an  offw 
being  made,  the  person  accepting  or  agree- 
ing says.  Done;  that  is,  it  is  agre^,  I  agree, 
I  accept— 8.  Overreached;  cheated.  [Col- 
loq.  ]—l>one  frroi^n  (from  the  Idea  of  being 
roasted  at  the  fire  till  brownX  thoroughly, 
effectual]  V  cheated,  bambooded. —i>on«/or. 
ruined;  killed;  murdered.— i>(me  up.  ruined 
in  any  manner ;  excessively  fatigued ;  worn 
out  [The  above  terms  are  used  colloquially 
or  familiarly.] 

Done  (dun),  DO.  rO.E.  done,  from  Fr.  dvnnt, 
^ven,  issued,  from  L.  danare,  to  give. 
Comp.  L.  datmn,  given ;  hence,  dale.  1 
Given;  given  out;  issued;  made  public:  used 
chiefly  in  the  concluding  clause  of  formal 
documents,  and  expressing  the  date  on 
which  they  received  official  sanction  and 
became  valid. 

Donet  (dunX  vi  and  i.  Old  inf.  and  pi. 
form  of  do. 

Such  are  the  praises  lovers  d«ne  deserve.   Otdpiay. 
Sped  him  thence  to  d«nt  his  lord's  behest 

Fair/oj^s  Toss*. 

Donee  (dd-nS'X  ^  [From  L.  dAmo,  to  give.] 
L  The  person  to  whom  a  gift  or  a  donation 
is  made.— 8.  The  person  to  whom  lands  or 
tenements  are  given  or  granted;  as,  a  dvnu 
in  fee-simple  or  fee-taiL 

Donet.  t  n.  [From  iElius  Donatue,  author  of 
an  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Language.]  A 
grammar;  the  elements  of  any  art  CAatioer. 
Spelled  also  DonaU 

Doni  (dd'niX  n.  A  clumsy  kind  of  boat  used 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  Ceylon ;  some- 
times decked,  and  occaaionally  furnished 
with  an  outrigger.  The  donis  are  about 
70  ft  long,  20  ft  broad,  and  12  feet  deep; 
have  one  mast  and  a  lug-sail,  and  are  navi- 
gated in  fine  weather  only. 

DonifiNroUB  (d6n-if6r-us).  a.  (L.  donum, 
doni,  a  gift,  itfid  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing 
gifts. 

Donjon  (don'ionX  n.  [Fr.,  from dornnionem, 
ace.  of  L.L.  domnio,  domnionie,  for  L.  domi- 
mo,  from  same  stem  as  dominate,  and  thus 
meaning  a  house  which  domineers;  or  per- 
haps from  Celt  dun,  a  fortified  place.]  The 
principal  tower  of  a  castie,  which  waa  uau- 
ally  raised  on  a  natural  or  artificial  mound, 
and  situated  in  the  innermost  court  or  bal- 
lium,  into  which  the  garrison  could  retreat 


ch.<Aaia;     «h.  Sc  lodk;     g.po;     IJob;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ain^;     fH,  then;  th,  CAin;    w,  trig;    wh,  toAig;    ih.  anire.  -See  Kby. 


DDnJpo-1i«ep,  CAUIe  HudiDBhaA. 
It   called   the  Klep,  Hvnjan-ketp,  i 


DonlUJ  (donglit),  n. 
m*].  from  dun  — ' 
1.  An  m—i. 
wrong-hMdiil  I 


.  lena  ■*«u.1 

•tupld  ttr  obfltliubi  uiu 

(diingle-en-JinX    n.      In 


OdnkCT'  -^1 .     ^ 

mach.  ft  ftmul  ttflun-enMae  oieu  wuqiv  uv 
gr«it  power  1*  required,  ud  otUn  to  per- 

enirion  !□  gtemn-Teueli.  Ac-,  tit  lapplled 
wlui  iteftRi  rrom  the  n»in  engtne.  and  nre 
uMd  tor  pamplng  viler  Into  the  bollen. 
TftlftinK  Ift^e  welgnta,  ftnd  other  limllmr  pnr- 

Omkay-nun  (dung^e  -  nun),  n.      1.  One 


■pomp),!!. 


DOnJny-pamp  (dons^«-[ 
pump  Tor  feeding  boilem 

Hoqiul  (don'uft),  n.  [It  luu 
pm'nOj  ■  tidj  or  mletreH-] 
tma  amma,  Uae  Snt  lemil 


K  Ud):  I 


DoilIMt,Doiliiat<doD'n>t,ilan'not),«.   [Do 

■DdnaiMAtl  An  Idle,  r~" •^' 

•on.    [Old  bigUdi  Had 

iniuia.tDoiitl'-  (Hftd 


Doob,  Donb  (deb),  n.  An  IndUn  name  loi 
CynJdon  Dartylm,  nied  >«  k  fodder  gnie. 

Doodla  (dt/dl),  n.  IProbftlilvfrornHDwrool 
MdaixUt,  to  trifle]  A  tiifler;  klUnple  feL 


Docdt,  Donk.  v-Lort.  To  duck:  to  baUie; 
to  immeiH  under  valer.    (Scotch.  1 

DOOk  (duk),  n.  1.  A  piece  of  wood  ln«erted 
lDtoswid(tarntUch[n«flnliblnsi(o.  (The 
term  la  conflned  to  ScotludTlti  Engllih 
unoDTm  la  Plug,  Xog,  or  Foedm  Frici.  j~ 
S.Thesclofb.llilo-— •■-"■  '  —-'-'— 
■  ■  w.     [Seutc: 

DMIbU*''^}.  n-  Dole;  woe.  'Hapleaa  doola.' 
INwlAl' (dorfnX  ».     DoleloL    ISeolcb.] 


DmIv  (dOII),  11.  In  the  Eut  Indlee,  k 
buoboo  cbftlr,  curled  on  men'a  eboulden 
liy  nolea.  Ufted  for  conveying  pervolu,  eape- 
Glftllf  the  alck;  n  pulviqulll;  *  Utter. 

Dl>Om(dOin).n.  [A.  Su.  ({i»m,O.Su.  O.  Fril. 


a.  ASectedU  nent  ind  trim,  ImplrbiE  Uie 
Idea  ol  HlC-Importuiee. 

Da«Mlt  [don'telXn.  [It.  ilonMlIa.  Hp,  don- 
nl,  troDi  L.L.  danetUut.  domaiiMui,  da- 
mteiaiUiu,  dim.  of  L.  doniiHU,  ■  lonLJ  A 
Tonng  otteodiinl;  ft  pase;  a  jioatta  ol  good 
iliuUtj  not  fM  knlghud. 

DM{d«).i>.    Adore.     [Scotch.] 
Dooali  (dar^X  '>'    Bee  doab. 

FAte.  Or,  Ikt,  ffUi       m«,  met.  hAr;       pin 


(torn,  &c„  ftnd  derived  nrobnhl 
like  Or.  lAemu,  eatabUahed  ]ft> 

root  On,  Str.  dhi,  to  place,  whi^ 

lathaulUmftlerootoflheverbda  (See  Do. 


irobahl;  from 

>ed. 
ironnUm.) 


ontalna  SH2  double  ] 


veUum,  written  In 
It  WM  bemn  In  : 


aTlniftf 


«UU.I>Dn 

far  »  It  Ri 

irmed  the  be 


>f  the  original  rolls  wl 

it  the  greftt  Domeblay-book. 

oamtmui  (domi'i 


(tVonnfc 
rormerly  glrei 

eiecuUoner.     In  the  ci_.  .. , 

TleUau  In  the  court  ot  jwtiebuT  the  dooni  . 
or  Hntence  wai  In  use  to  be  repeated  br 
the  publle  eiecotioner '-  ■"     ■   "   '- 


,  'Hital 


31' ^.S"'*"  ""■""' 
in  of  ponlabmeat 


ith  ual^ed.'    Jftlton,— 1.  The 


.don'notVtt   [i3o 


Cftniage.     lUnJvenity  alftna.) 
Donor  (dO'nSrt.  o,     [yrom  t.  dona,  to  gl*e  1 

fen  anfthlDg  gratultouBly;  a  benefactor.  — 
1  In  lau.  one  who  granU  an  eal^te;  ai,  a 

the  donee  hfta  no  bein  of  hie  Indj. 
Dl>-IlDUlllw(do-nu'thlng).n.  Anidlepenon. 
Doutllp  (dun'tblp),  n.     [See  Doa.]     The 

qoftUtgr  or  rank  of  a  gentleman  or  knight; 

a  title  glren  to  penoni  ol  quality  lower 

than  barona.    [Bare.) 


U  (don'il),  B.    (Booleh.l    1.  UnlnckT. 


E.  Fate ;  fortune,  generall]!  e' 
0.  Kaln:  deatnictloD. 


—Tn  falif  a  dooni.'l  in  Saitt  law.  to  proleat 

menl.  condemnation,  decree,  fate,  deaUny. 

>00m  (dam),  D.t  l.t  To  Judge',  to  lorm  a 
judgBienI  upon,  'Him  .  .  .  thou  didal  not 
doemioatrictly.'    Jtilton.— £  To  condemn 

ment  on;  aa,  the  criminal  la  doomtdio 


direction  of;  ai.  we  a 


Domnun  (dom'aiX  n.     In  New 
a  penaRr  or  fine  for  neglect 


{Doom  and  day.\ 


1.  The  day  of  the  Dual  ]ud 


day  of  aentence  or  condemnation.    'Uj 
-book,  Domaadaj'booktdomi'- 


tloonn  (dbn-ga),  n. 
a  ilngle  piece  ot  wi 


rood,  employed  for  nari- 


Door  mi..  

word  found  throughoDI  the  Indo-Koropean 
family  of  languagea  Comp.  O.  Su.  dvr, 
dor,  IceL  dvT,  Qolti.  daw.  0,  (Aid-.  L.  fartt, 
Gr.  lAuni.  Lith.  durrii,  Bju.  dixri,  W.  drM. 
Ir.  dorm,  Skr.  dpilrq,  door.J  L  All  opening 
or  paaaage  Into  a  houae  or  other  bmldtiK, 


i.  The  frame  of  boarda.or  any  board.  plBDk.or 
metal  plate  that  ahuta  the  opening  of  abDOae 

any  incloaure.  and  uaually  turning  00  hiosea 
S.  An  entrance-way,  and  the  booH  or  apart- 


Imputahle  or  chargeable 


•rfoorOi^l 


prietor,  and  without  written  authority  (rDm 
Door-OftM  (dOr'kii),  n.     The  bune  which 

Door-tHime  (dAr'Iram),  n.  1.  The  alinctnn 
In  which  the  panela  of  a  iloor  are  llCted.  con- 
■tatiog  of  the  npiigbt  piecea  at  the  aldvc, 
■    1  upright  pleeei.  the  bottom  imU, 


;krall,  a 


•fpendiigea 

I>oorkMi)«r<d3r1[<p-«rXi>.    . 

who  guard*  the  antranoa  ol 

apartment. 
Door-naUtdtir'nian.    Hm  i 

Id  aocleDt  deon,  the  knocker 

oil,  pound;       U.  flc  abniM; 


DOOB-PLATB 

■null/  uf  bfSM  upnn  ■  door.  iMudDg  Ui 

.__.     ...J»(clOl'ilio),B.Tl 
KthnlioliL    (Scotch.  1 

Unnr  atamA  (dAr'ded},  n.    EDtnnn  at  i 


eac^«t«p  (dfir-(U{0,  ■■    The  iteiHtoiig. 
TTTir  rtnil*  <ddr'iMnX  ■.    Th>  tloae  «t  Uis 
ftnabold^  the  UfpiluiKi. 
•or-<top  (lUt'itnp).  n    A  pl««  or  mod 
VbJbm  ^iich  the  Aaot  ihiiti  In  ktfl  fruD«. 
way  tdarwii).  n,    in  arcA.  the  pwu«« 

v  hooiff.      Doorrmyi  u^  ftniail  (o  nrtld- 
»U  In  (hE  FtuntcNTriitlca  of  Uia  dlfferBnl 


DM»Wiy-Bl«lM  (dar-wt-PlaaX  *  InarcA. 
the  «Hce  hctweao  the  AooTw%y,  pnjperlf 
eu  fal)rd.  •nd  the  luser  door  tnnwai' 
■tihUi  ahlrh  It  iintued:  Ihli  ipKe  li  trs- 
ODBiU}  Hcbli  omamcDted  vlth  Katpture, 
■mr««  k&  n&cht^  Ac. 

D^l  (dupx  v.i     [Kormot  if^  J    Todlptto 


Bgr,  Dorr  (dor),  n.     lA  8u.  darn 
. —  .  _ ..  ^  Ij  ^^i«(rt.  iniLi 


•tow  hvnn.  IcH  than  1  Inch  lone,  black  with 

ibuiloe  thiuush  the  lii  toatrdi  Uu  clow 
•d  Urn  (omnia-  Iwllishl.  Uiiullr  called  the 
Dar.  or  DvrT-lMtdt,  lODieUinee  the  Der-  or 
J>>rr^y.  and  pTOTlncUIr  In  Enclaod  Uw 
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nelly  to 


Ta  girt  im  Uu  dor. 

•UAtT. 

■,l  Doirt  (dorli 


wkcliater  (MtlolmOia  cut 
""  a  practical  Joke  Jtrau.  A 


pnplH.  ■  So  eaj^jf 
ivTfd  .  .  vith  erflrriophluiL'  HaUt-  — 
Tp  tar  On  iWtml.  to  hniDtnig  a  ■ImplBton. 

DGndO  (dA-ti'dO).  n.  [!lp.  dsniifa.  gUt.  (mm 
'mr.Io(UcL]  1.  AKUlhemconilellatloD, 
eentainloc  lix  itan,  called  alio  XipAuu;  qot 
tMble  bi  mi  latitude.  —2,  A  large  fiih  of 
Ih*  (rniu  Corrpliinia,  RMmhllng  the  dol- 
dMb  of  the  anclnnla     flee  Cortpbcri. 

nnu  lOCUtyCdorlui  (6-iI'e-tl),  <L  IFrom 
Dmae.  awnUniwd  In  AcU  In  I  An  aiao- 
daltai  seiHTall]'  eompoaed  ot  ladles  for  lup- 
Wng  el'-(hn  Ui  the  noor     mquentlj'  the 

and  wnrli  In  common.     Farilal  payment  ia 
■■Derally  r«|ii1rrd  from  all  reclpienta  ex- 
ceiit  the  irry  poor. 
DOVM,  I>OTT(dirr<.  dS^  n.     A  popular 


J  canted  br  the 


f  ater,  IhB  type  of  the 


7  delicate  eatli 
I  alio  called  JotiiuDory, 

ame  luuna  at  Mme  parte  of  tht 
Dr«in&(d0-r4^a>,  n.   [Gr.,  a  glit.  reicmog 
o  Ita  product^Eum  aniiDnnlac  J  Ageniuol 

■innini.  a  Pentin  ipedea,  yield!  the  atn- 

!iudea  from  punclnni  on  the  item  itud 

Irlei  In  little 'tuan.' 

or-tutfrk  (dor1i*kX  n.   A  name  lometlmei 

[Iven  to  the  comMDD  goat-Bucker,  Capri- 

a^lgvt    evTvarxn,  otherwise  called    the 

Sigl,t.jar  BT  frm-BiDl. 

Ollui  (dfi'rt-an),  a.    Pertaining  to  Dorle  In 

t  t«ece,  or  ita  inhabltanta, — f)orian  or  iJcric 


>n  inhabitant  otDoili 


w 

JEi 


Roman,  coming 


tbiguUhlnt 


tal    hai  no  H- 


DORIC,  n—The  Doric  m 
DmIo  (dor'lk),  n.    The  language  or 


eepeeially  to  the  Scott 


K  phraae  of  the  Doric  dlalecL 

Doildn  {At/n-At).  n.  pi  The  lea-lenau.  a 
family  ijf  naked-glllod  marine  gaateropod 
mollnica,  lome  of  which  occur  more  loan 
S  Inchei  In  length. 

Dorlppe  (dA-rliKp!).  n.  A  genui  of  bnchyn- 
roue  decapod  cniataceaiu,  beloDginR  to  the 
lubdivUion  In  which  the  month  ie  tiiangn. 
lar.  Dorippe  haa  the  feet  of  the  fourth  and 
titth  pain  ahortened,  elevated  on  the  back 
and  not  tenuiuatad  with  paddZei.  and  the 
eye*  supported  upon  simple  peduncles. 

Doill  (da'rla).  n.  1.  A  small  planet  or  as- 
teroid  b ■"-    ■ 

2.  The  typical  genus  of 
DOIUIIC  <dork^ing).  n.    A  species  o 
door  fowl,  dliOngui  shed  hy  having  (li 

becitiH  bred  largely  at 

Dornutnej  (doPman-ilX 

DoTnunt  (dor'uiant),  a. 
[Fr.  from  darmif,  L.  aor- 
mis,  to  sleep]  1.  Sleep- 
ing ;  heni«.  at  reil ;  not 
In  action;  aa.  dormant 
paaslona  -DormrtM  wa-' 
0  FIttditr.  -i.  Id  Aer.  in 
a  sleeping  poature^  as,  the  lion  dorviant- 
S.  NegleMed;  not  naed^  not  uaerted  or  In 


listed  on ;  as,  B  do. 


nun!  tiUe;  dormant  prl- 
'"oixZ'iu""  "  ^^OMli 
Ivulged:  prl«te.    [Rare.] 

— ijti« 

builneu  of  a  company  nr  partnenhlp.  but  la 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  pruflta,  and  anb- 
ject  to  a  Ihare  In  losses:  called  also  Sltip- 
tng  PaTtner— Dormant  itaU  if  animahi. 
a  tenn  sometimes  applied  to  the  hiberna- 
tion of  animals,  or  that  state  In  which  they 
remain  torpid  for  n  period  in  winter.     '— 

DotOMUttMofmant)."  l.Alieam;«Bl 
2.  In  cookery,  a  dlah  which  renjatns  frt 
b(«inning  to  the  end  of  a  repaet.  s 
cold  plea,  hams,  pott«d  meata,  placed 

the  middle  ol  a  table  at  lar^  enti. 

mentis  a  centre  piece  whkh  is  not  removed. 

Donnir(dor'm«rl  n.    Abeam:  aaleeper. 

DoimeT-wlndov,  Donner  (dnr'mer-win- 
de,  doi'mtr).  H.  (Lit.  tlie  wlnilow  of  a  aleep- 


mg  apartmi 


9eDoil)fAMT,a.|  Awlndow 
1y  on  a  sloping  roof  of  a 


pertlei  of  opium. " 

Donnltory  (dui-mi-to-riX  n.  IL  doo 
riurn.  a  ■lecplng-room,  from  doi-Jni< 
sleep  }  I.  A  place,  building,  or  roor 
sleep  in;  ipeclncnlly,  a  gallery  In  com 
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■tite,  only  occaaionally  waking,  and  apply- 
ing to  their  stock  of  proviBions  hoarded  up 
for  that  season. 

Dom  (domX  n.  [Comp.  D.  doom^  O.  dom,  a 
thorn,  and  dornfi$eh,  stickleback.]  A  fish; 
the  thomback. 

DomlCk,  Domic  (dor'nik).  n.  A  specien  of 
figured  linen  of  stout  fabric  which  derives 
its  name  from  Domick,  the  Flemish  name 
for  Toumay  in  Flanders,  where  it  was  first 
manufactured  for  table-cloths.  It  is  the 
most  simple  in  pattern  of  all  varieties  of 
the  diaper  or  damask  style.  Also  a  coarse 
sort  of  damask  used  for  carpets,  hangings, 
Ao.  Written  also  Damex,  Damix,  Damvsk, 
Domek,  Domock,  Dornoch. 

Doront  (dO'ron),  n.  [Qr.  ddron,  affift]  1.  A 
gift;  a  present— 2.  A  handbreadth ;  a  mea- 
sure of  3  inches. 

Dorp  (dorp),  n.  [D.  and  L.O.  dorp,  a  word 
corresponding  to  the  A.  Sax.  thorp,  Q.  dor/. 
See  Thorpe.]  A  small  village.  'A  mean 
fishing  <foi7>.'    HoweU. 

Dorr,  n.    See  Dor. 

Dorrt  (dor),  v.t  To  deafen  with  noise;  to 
cheat.    See  Dor. 

Dorr-beetle,  Dor-beetle  (dorOid-tl),  n.  See 
Dor. 

Dorrert  (dor'6r).  n.  A  drone.  'Gentlemen 
content  to  live  idle  themselves  like  dorren.' 
3ioro. 

Dorr-fly,  Dor-fly  (dor'fl!).  n.    See  Dor,  n. 

Dorr-bawk  (dor'hgkX  n.  The  goat-sucker 
(CapriintUgtu  europceus).  See  Caprimul- 
aiDiB. 

Dorsal  (dor'salX  <>•  [From  L.  dortum,  the 
back.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  back;  as,  the 
dofYoi  fin  of  a  fish;  dional  awn  of  a  seed; 
dortal  veins;  dorsal  nerves,  &c.—Dorml  ver- 
UbrcB,  the  vertebne  situated  between  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  vertebne.— Dorsad  ves- 
»el  of  i7ue<^»,  a  long  blood-vessel  or  heart 
lying  along  the  back  of  the  insect,  through 
which  the  nutritive  fluid  circulate 

Dorse  (dors),  n.    A  variety  of  the  cod-fish. 

Dorset  (dors),  n.  [O.  Fr.  dors,  dorseUt;  Norm. 
dortal;  L-L.  dortale,  tapestry,  from  L.  dor- 
sum, tiie  back,  so  called  because  it  hung  at 
the  back  of  priests  ofilciating  at  the  altar,  or 
the  seats  in  a  halL    See  Dosel,  deflnition.1 

1.  A  cloth  of  state  hanging  full  over,  and 
falling  low  behind,  a  sovereign  prince's  chair 
of  state;  a  dosel;  a  canopy. 

A  dorse  and  redorse  of  crynisyn  velvet  with  flowers 
of  gold,  in  length  two  yards  three  quarters.  Robinson. 

2.  [Immediately  from  L.  dorsum.]  The  back 
of  a  book.  '  Books,  all  richly  bound,  with 
gilt  dorses.*    Wood. 

Dorsel  (dor'selX  n.  [See  DoRSB.  ]  1.  A  pannier 
for  a  beast  of  burden.  See  Dorser.— 2.  A 
kind  ot  woollen  stuff.— 3.  A  rich  canopy  or 
curtain  at  tlie  back  of  a  throne  or  chair  of 
state.    See  Dorse,  Dosel. 

Dorser,  t  Dessert  (dors'^r,  dos'^rX  n.  [From 
L.L.  dosserum  or  dorserum,  from  L.  dor- 
sum, the  back;  Fr.  dossier,  a  bundle.]  A 
pannier  or  basket. 

Bv  this  some  farmer's  dairymaid  I  may  meet  her. 
Riding  from  market  one  day  'twixt  her  dorsers. 

Btau.  &•  Ft. 

Dorslbranoblata  ( dor  -  si  •  brang '  ki-&  "\a\ 
n.  pi.  [See  below.]  Cuvier's  appellation  for 
the  second  order  of  annelidans,  now  called 
Polychnta,  which  have  their  branchiie  dis- 
tributed along  the  back. 

Dorslbrancbiate  (dor-si-branglci-at).  a.  [L. 
dorsum,  dorsi,  the  back,  and  branchice,  gills.] 
Having  the  branchiie  distributed  along  the 
back,  as  certain  annelidans  and  molluscs. 

Dorsiferoas.  DorsiiMuroos  (dor-sif'^r-us, 
dor-sip'ar-us).  a.  [L.  dorsum,  the  back,  and 
/ero,  or  parw,  to  bear.]  In  boL  bearing  or 
producing  spores  on  the  back  of  the  fronds; 
an  epithet  given  to  certain  groups  of  ferns. 

Dorn-splnal  (dor-sl-spin'alX  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Dack  and  the  spine.— Dor»^ 
spinal  vein,  in  anat  one  of  a  set  of  veins 
forming  a  net- work  round  the  spinous,  trans- 
verse, and  articular  processes  and  arches  of 
the  vertebne. 

Dorso-oer?lcal (dor-s6-8«r-vllEal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  back  of  the  neck;  as,  the 
dorso-eervieal  region. 

DorstenlA  (dor-std'ni-aX  n.  [After  T.  Dor- 
sten,  a  German  botanist  ]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Urticacese,  found  in  tropical 
America.  They  have  their  naked  flowers 
buried  in  a  flat,  fleshy,  somewhat  concave 
receptacle.  D.  Cmitrajerva  and  other  spe- 
cies have  a  stimulant  and  tonic  riiiisome, 
which  is  used  medicinallv  under  the  name 
of  eonirayeroa  root  (which  see). 

Dorsum  Cdor'snmX  «>.  [L]  l.  The  ridge  of 
a  hill.     'A  similar  ridge,  which  .  .  .  sud- 


denly rises  into  a  massy  dorsum.'  T,  War- 
ton.— 2.  In  anat.  the  back. — 3.  In  i^fush. 
the  upper  surface  of  the  body  of  the  shell, 
the  aperture  being  dowuwanls. 
DortOUr,t  Dorture,t  n.  [Fr.  dortoir,  a  dor- 
mitory, fi'om  L.  donnitorium.]  A  dormi- 
tory.   Written  also  Dorter. 

The  Monckes  he  chased  here  and  there. 
And  them  pursu'd  into  their  dortours  sad.  Spettser. 

Dorts  (dortsX  n.  pi.  A  sulky  or  sullen  mood 
or  humour;  sulks;  as,  he  is  in  the  dorts. 
[Scotch.] 

Dorty  (dor'ti),  a.  [Gonip.  O.  trotzig,  stub- 
born, sulky.]  [Scotch.]  1.  Pettish;  prone  to 
sulleuness;  saucy.  'Dorty  Jenny's  pride.' 
Allan  Ramsau.—i.  Applied  to  plants,  deli- 
cate; ill  to  cultivate. 

Dory  (do'riX  n.    See  Doree. 

Dory  (dd'ri),  n.  A  canoe  or  small  boat 
Marryatt 

Dorypbora  (dd-rifd-ra),  n.  [Gr.  dory,  a 
stem,  and  pherd,  to  beJcir.]  The  name  for- 
merly given  to  the  genus  of  Coleoptera  which 
includes  the  Colorado  beetle.  See  Colorado 
Beetle. 

Dose  (dds),  n.  [Fr.*,  from  Gr.  dosis,  a  giving, 
from  diddmi,  to  give.]  1.  The  quantity  of 
medicine  given  or  prescribed  to  be  taken  at 
one  time. 

I  am  for  curing  the  world  by  gentle  alteratives, 
not  by  violent  doses.  IV.  Irving. 

2.  Anything  given  to  be  swallowed;  specifi- 
cally, anything  nauseous  that  one  is  obliged 
to  take,  or  that  is  offered  to  one  to  be  taken. 

As  fulsome  a  dose  as  you  shall  give  him  he  shall 
readily  take  it  down.  Sottth. 

3.  As  much  as  a  man  can  take;  a  quantity 
in  general. 

We  pity  or  laugh  at  those  fatuous  extravagants, 
while  yet  ourselves  have  a  considerable  dose  ol  what 
uiakes  them  so.  GrnnviUe. 

4.  What  it  falls  to  one's  lot  to  receive. 

Married  his  punctual  dose  of  wives. 

Is  cuckoldea,  and  breaks,  or  thrives.    Hudtbras. 

Dose  (dds),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  dosed;  ppr. 
dosing.  [Fr.  doser.  See  the  noun.]  L  To 
proportion  a  medicine  properly  to  the  pa- 
tient or  disease;  to  form  into  suitable  doses. 
2.  To  give  doses  to;  to  give  medicine  or 
physic  to.  'A  bold,  self-opinioned  phvd- 
clan,  who  shall  dose,  and  bleed,  and  kOl 
him  secundum  artein.'  South.— ^  To  g^ve 
anything  nauseous  to. 

DoselXLt  n.    [Fr.]    A  dozen.    Chaucer. 

Dosel,  Doser  (dos'el,  dos'^r).  n.  [See  DoRSE.  ] 
1.  Hangings  of  tapestry  or  carpet-work, 
sometimes  richly  embroidered  with  silks, 
and  gold  and  silver,  placed  round  the  walls 
of  a  hall,  or  at  the  east  end,  and  sometimes 
the  sides,  of  the  chancel  of  a  church.— 2.  A 
hanging  or  screen  of  rich  stuff  at  the  back 
of  the  dais  or  seat  of  state.    See  Dais,  8. 


There  were  dosers  on  the  dels. 


fVarton. 


Dosltbean  (do-si'th§-an),  n.  One  of  an  an- 
cient sect  among  the  Samaritans,  so  called 
from  their  founder  Dositheus,  who  was  a 
contemporary  and  associate  of  Simon  Magus, 
and  lived  in  the  flint  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  They  rejected  the  authority  of 
the  prophets,  believed  in  the  divine  inspi- 
ration of  their  founder,  and  had  many 
superstitious  practices. 

DOBOlOgy  (d6-sol'o-jiX  n.  [Gr.  dosis,  a  dose, 
and  logos,  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  doses 
of  medicine. 

Doss  (dos),  v.t.  1.  To  attack  with  the 
horns;  to  toss.  [Local]- 2.  To  pay;  as,  to 
do««  down  money.    [Scotch.] 

Dosser,  n.    See  Dorser. 

Dossil  (dos'sil),  n.  [O.B.  dosil,  doseUe,  from 
O.Fr.  aosU,  dousU,  a  spigot.  L.L.  ducieulus, 
from  dtteo.]  In  surg.  a  pledget  or  por- 
tion of  lint  ma<le  into  a  cylindiic  form,  or 
the  shape  of  a  date. 

Dost  (dustX  the  second  person  singular  of 
do  (which  see). 

Dot  (dot),  n.  [Probably  from  same  root  as 
A.  SaK.  dyttan,  to  close  up,  the  primary 
meaning  being  a  small  lump  which  stops  any 
opening:  a  clot  Cog.  L.G.  dutte,  a  plug,  a 
stopper.  ]  1.  A  small  point  or  spot  made 
with  a  pen  or  other  pointed  instrument;  a 
speck,  used  in  markmg  a  writing  or  other 
thing:  a  spot;  speciflcaUy,  in  music,  a  point 
or  speck  placed  after  a  note  or  rest,  in  order 
to  make  such  note  or  rest  half  as  long  again. 
In  modem  music  a  double  dot  is  often  used, 
in  which  case  the  second  is  equal  to  half 
of  the  first 

Lone  stood  Sir  Bedivere 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
Look'd  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn. 

Ten$i3fson. 


2.  A  patch  of  plaster  put  on  to  regulate  the 
floating  rule  in  making  screeds  and  bio^ 

Dot  (dot),  v.t,  pret.  &,  pp.  dotted;  ppr.  dot- 
th\g.  1.  To  mark  with  dots.— S.  To  mark 
or  diversify  with  small  detached  objects 
resembling  dots;  as,  a  landscape  dotted 

.  with  cottages  or  clumps  of  treesL 

DotttHZ  the  Selds  of  com  and  vine. 

Like  ghosts,  the  huje  gnarl'd  olives  shlae. 

M»tt.  Armoid. 

Dot  (dot),  v.i.    To  make  dots  or  spots. 

Dot  (dotX  n.  [Fr.  dot;  L.  dos,  dotis,  dtmrf, 
from  do,  dare,  to  give.]  The  fortune  or 
dowr^  a  woman  brings  her  husband  on  her 
marriage.    [United  States,  Louisiana.] 

Dotage  (ddt'aj).  n.  [From  dole.]  1.  Feebl»- 
ness  or  imbecility  of  understanding  or  mind. 
I>articularly  in  old  age;  childishness  of  old 
age;  senility;  as,  a  venerable  man  now  in 
hiB  dotage.  '  The  infancy  and  the  dotage  at 
Greek  literature.'    Maeaulay. 

From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  doingt  low. 
And  Swift  ezi^res,  a  driveller  and  a  show,  yikmmi. 

2.  Weak  and  foolish  affection;  exce«dve 
fondness.  '  Voluntary  dotage  of  some  mis- 
tress.'   Shak. 

Dotal  (ddt'al),  a.  [Fr. ,  from  L.  dotalie,  trom 
dos,  dower.]  Pertaining  to  dower  or  a 
woman's  marriage  portion;  constitutia^ 
dower,  or  comprised  m  it 

Shall  I,  of  one  poor  dotat  town  possest. 

My  people  thin,  my  wretched  councrj  watte. 

Dotailtt(ddt'ant),n.  A  dotard.  'A  decayed 
dotant'    Shak. 

Dotard  (dOt'drdX  n.  [From  dote,  and  affix 
ard  (which  see).]  L  A  man  whose  tntelleet 
is  impaired  by  age;  one  in  his  second  child- 
hood. 

The  sickly  dotard  wanty  a  wife.  Pn^r. 

2.  A  doting  fellow;  one  foolishly  fond. 

Dotardly  (ddf^rd-U),  a.  Like  a  dotaid: 
weak. 

Dotation  (dd-ti'shonX  n.  [L.L.  daia^, 
from  L.  doio,  dotatum,  to  endow,  to  por- 
tion, from  dos,  dotis,  a  dowry.  ]  1.  The  act 
of  endowing  or  bestowing  a  marriage  por- 
tion on  a  woman.— 2.  Endowment;  estab- 
lishment of  funds  for  the  support  of  an 
hospital  or  other  eleemoqmar)*  corporation. 

Dote  (ddt).  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  doted;  ppr.  dot- 
ing. [The  same  word  as  O.  D.  dt>ten,  to  dote. 
From  same  root  comes  Fr.  radoter,  to  rave 
Probably  akin  to  D.  dut,  a  nap.  duUem,  to 
take  a  nap,  dodderig,  sleepy,  stnpifled,  and 
to  W.  dotiaw,  to  become  confused.  Written 
also  Doat]  1.  To  be  delirious;  to  have  the 
intellect  impaired  by  age.  so  that  the  mind 
wanders  or  wavers;  to  be  silly. 

Time  has  made  you  dote,  and  vainly  tdl 

Of  arms  imaginra  in  yotir  lonely  celL     Dryden, 

2.  To  be  excessively  in  love;  to  love  to  excess 

or  extravagance:  usually  with  on  or  upon. 

What  dust  we  dote  on,  when  tis  man  we  lov<e.  P*fe. 

Aholah . . .  doted  on  her  lovers,  on  the  Assyrians 

lirrk  xuiL  5. 

Dotet  (d6t),  n.     [L  dos,  dotis,  a  dowrv] 

1.  A  marriage  portion;  a  dowry.— S.  pL  Na- 
tural gifts  or  endowments.    B.  Jonson. 

Doted  t  (ddt'edX  a.    1.  Stupid;  foolish. 

Whose  sencelesse  spcach,  and  doted  ignorance. 

S/€mser. 

2.  Decayed. 

Such  an  old  oak,  though  now  it  be  el<eed,  will  imm 
be  struck  down  at  one  blow.  £>.  Monuom. 

Doter  (ddf  6r),  n.  1.  One  who  dotes;  a  man 
whose  understanding  is  enfeebled  by  age; 
a  dotard.— 2.  One  who  is  excessively  fond 
or  weakly  in  love. 

Doth  (duth).  the  irregular  third  person  sin- 
gular of  do  (which  see  . 

Dotiiufly  (dot'ing-Ii),  adv.  In  a  doting  man- 
nerTToolishlv;  in  a  manner  characterized 
by  excessive  fondness. 

Dotish  (ddf  ish),  a.  Childishly  fond;  weak; 
stupid. 

Dotkin,  t*.    See  Dodkin  . 

Dottard  (dof  t6rdX  n.  [From  doU,  in  old 
sense  of  to  decay.]    A  decayed  tree. 

Dotted  (dof  edX  pp.  Mariced  with  small 
dots  or  punctures.— Dotted  note,  in  mtwtc, 
a  note  followed  by  a  dot  to  indicate  an  In- 
crease of  length  equal  to  one  half  of  its 
simple  value;  thus  a  doOed  seroibreYe  Is 
equal  to  three  minims,  and  a  dotted  mlnin 
to  three  crotcheta— DoOtfd  rest,  a  rest  leng- 
thened by  a  dot,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
dotted  note. 

Dotterel,  Dottrel  (dof  t6r-eU  dottrel),  n. 

From  dote,  ftova.  the  bird's  supposed  stn- 

)idity.]    L  Charadriius  morinethis,  a  giml- 

atorial  bird  about  10  inches  long,  a  sp^es 

of  plover,  breeding  in  ttte  highest  latitudes 

of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  migrating  to  the 


Fate,  flfcr,  fat,  f»U;       m£,  met,  h^r;       plue,  pin;       note,  not,  mbve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  te^. 
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DOUBLE-OCTAVE 


td  the  Medlk«rrmiiMn.    It  appean 

moon  and  motmuiiM  in  itt  north- 

ward  miyraUaii  In  ipilng.  and  in  iU  south- 

wani  to  autosna  Coming  from  regions  little 

taqoaatad  by  man  It  hat  no  tear  of  him, 

Ahl  aUowa  UtelS  to  be  eaaOjr  taken;  hence 

ita  naaa     It  waa  popularly  believed   to 

tadtate  the  actlona  of  any  one  near  it,  and 

U  be  taken  by  reason  of  this  peculiarity. 

Ua  flesh  la  much  eateemed. 

b  oficlmc  of  dfJBtn/t  we  see  bow  the  foolish  bird 
l^ijirti  tW  mym  to  fcttures.  Bacon. 

t  A  booby;  a  dupe:  a  gnlL  '  Deront  dottrel* 
awl  worldiy-wiae  people/    Bale. 

Oou]ilHrJI(raaB0er(dwan-y^  di>-a-n£rO,n. 
[ft  J    An  officer  of  the  customs. 

Omy  BtUa  (dt/u  blOilX  n.  (From  Ikntay, 
B  «o«n  tn  rrance  )  An  English  translation 
«tf  the  ScTipturea  sanctioned  by  the  Roman 
(^^sihoUc  Church,  of  which  the  New  Testa- 
mua  waa  Otst  printed  at  Rheims  in  1582, 
mA  the  Old  Teatament  at  Douay  in  ie09-10. 

Oauhi  II     8««  DouB. 

OoHM  (dulil).  a.  (Kr.  dwtbU,  from  L.  du- 
alto,  doable  —  duo,  two,  ami  term,  -plui, 
troa  mot  of  pjro,  t<j  till.  See  Fill.]  1.  In 
palm,  repmentlng  two  in  a  set  t<^ther; 
coupled;  cumpoaed  of  two  mutual  equlva- 
iMtta  or  correapondiiig  parts;  twofold;  as,  a 
d0mU»  leaf;  a  doubU  chin. 


•ad  tcmpait  make  a  4»*Mt  night 

The  twwi,  ea  stOl  St  Marr'^  lake. 

Float  4»uHt,  »«an  and  thadow.  lV»rdrmorth. 

£  Twice  as  much :  multiplied  by  two;  con- 
tdnifif  the  same  quantity  or  length  re- 

Takc  d0mUa  sioaey  In  yoor  hand     Gen.  sliU.  12. 


Let  a  ^MaMr  poftioa  of  thy  spirit  be  w 


upon  n 
•  KliL 


me. 
9- 


1  Dvcaitftil;  acting  two  parts,  one  openly, 
Ibe  other  In  secretw 
Aad  wWi  a  dttMt  heart  do  they  speak,      ft.  xiL  a. 

i  la  M.  having  two  or  more  rows  of  petals 
fanaed  by  cuitlration  from  stamens  and 
carpela— i>(r«i6<«  dittrtu,  in  Bcoi*  law,  the 
BSBM  given  to  those  arrestments  which  are 
ased  vj  two  or  more  creditors  in  order  to 
sttach  the  funds  of  their  debtor  in  the  hands 
•fa  third  party. 
Ooohto  (duldX  ad9.    Twice. 

1  was  40tM4  their  age.  Swift. 

t/>p«M«  Is  much  used  in  composition  to 
denote  two  wi^ya,  or  twice  Uie  number  or 
iiaaatity.l 

IHmbla  (da'blX  v.t  pret  ft  pp.  dotMed;  ppr. 
dpMMtN^.  [Bee  the  adjective.]  1.  To  lav  one 
part  of  anything  over  the  other;  to  fold  one 
pait  npoQ  another  part  of;  as,  to  double  the 
leaf  of  a  book;  to  double  down  a  comer.— 
1  To  hicreaae  or  extend  by  adding  an  equal 
Mna,  value,  quantity,  or  length;  as.  to  double 
a  sam  of  money;  to  dmtble  the  amount;  to 
4»^U  the  quantity  or  sixe  of  a  thing;  to 
d«iWi  the  length. 

TVm  .  .  .  shah   d0»tiUt  the  sixth  curtain  in  the 
kxT-froat  of  the  tabernacle.  Ea.n(vi.9. 

1  To  be  the  doable  of;  to  contain  twice  the 
sam.  qnantitr,  or  length  of.  or  twice  as 
■ach  sa;  as.  the  enemy  douhUe  our  army  in 
■aatben. -4.  To  repeat;  to  add;  as,  to  douMf 
blow  ott  blow. 

AmMW  thai  siaiB  Bethel  and  in  Dan.    Uiitvn. 

&  To  paaa  rotmd  or  by;  to  march  or  aail 
namd.  so  as  to  proceed  ^ong  both  sides  of. 

Sadi^g  alofif  the  co.>st  he  d0ubUi  the  promontory 
«ec«nkaffe.  k'Moliet. 

ft  MUiL  to  unite  two  ranks  or  files  in  one.— 
TVdMiMrand  (arM<,  toadd  one  thread  toan- 
ottwr  and  twist  them  together.  —To  double 

jfptm  {miUt ).  to  indoae  between  two  fires. 

Dovhto  (daa>l).  e.i  1.  To  increaae  to  twice 
tht  som,  number,  value,  quantity,  or  length; 
to  l&cTeaae  or  grow  to  twice  as  much. 

JTkotwcrvTd  In  partkralar  nations,  th^t  within  the 
"  of  thr«e  hoadred  years,  notwithstanding  all 
"^      the  number  of  men  ^ImwMcx.     T.  BHmtt. 


£  Tociilaige  a  wager  to  twice  the  sum  laid. 

t  «B  rcsoltcd  to  lUmNe  tiU  I  win.        Drydtn. 

1^  To  tarn  back  or  wind  In  running. 

f^tmMu^'  sad  tumhy  Bke  a  hunted  hare.    Drydm. 

i  To pUy  tricks;  to  use  si- ight& 

)fhac  Maalty  and  danger  you  accrue. 

If  rw  be  feoad  to  J^iMt.  J.  tr«hsttr. 

L  la  prustui^.  to  set  up  the  same  word 
or^ords  onlntentionally  a  second  time.— 
&  JTiiit  to  march  at  the  double.  See  the 
JJO^L- }>  dmtkU  upon  (wtaiL\  to  incloae 
***■•«»  two  Area,  aa  an  enemy's  fleet 
MUe  (dna>lX  <■>  1-  Twice  as  much;  twice 
the  aamber,  sum,  value,  quantity,  or  length. 


if  the  thief  be  found,  let  him  pay  tlou^it. 

Ex.  xxii.  7. 

In  an  the  four  great  years  of  mortality.  ...  I  do 
not  find  that  any  week  the  pUgue  increased  to  the 
doHbU  of  the  preceding  week  above  five  times. 

Grannt. 

2.  A  turn  in  running  to  escape  pursuers.  — 
a  A  trick;  a  shift;  an  artifice  to  deceive.— 
4.  t  Strong  beer;  beer  professing  to  be  double 
the  ordinal^  strength.  'A  pot  of  good 
dotiM^.'  Shak.—h.  Something  precisely 
equal  or  like;  a  counterpart;  a  counterfeit; 
a  duplicate;  a  copy;  a  person's  apparition  or 
likeness  appearing  to  himself  and  admon- 
ishing him  of  hu  approaching  death;  a 
wraiUi;  as,  his  or  her  double;  the  double  of 
a  legal  instrument 

My  charming  friend  .  .  .  has,  I  am  ahnost  sure,  a 
dottbie,  who  preaches  his  afternoon  sermons  for  him. 

AUatttic  Monthly. 

0.  A  fold  or  plait ;  a  doubling.  *  Rolled  up 
in  sevenfold  double.'  MariUm.--!.  Milit. 
the  quickest  step  in  marching  next  to  the 
run.  In  the  double  the  soldier  makes  105 
steps,  each  83  inches  long,  in  the  minute. 
In  cases  of  urgency  the  steps  may  be  in- 
creased up  to  180  per  minute.  Contracted 
for  dofuUfle-quick.—B.  EecUs.  a  feast  in  which 
the  antiphon  is  doubled,  that  is,  said  twice, 
before  and  after  the  psalms,  instead  of  only 
half  being  said,  as  in  simple  feasts.— 9.  A 
roofing  slate  of  the  smallest  size,  measuring 
about  1  foot  by  6  inches.— 10.  In  pritUing, 
several  words,  lines,  or  sentences  set  twice. 

Doubld-aotillg  (du'bl-akt-ing),  p.  and  a.  In 
mech.  acting,  or  applying  power  in  two 
directions;  producins  a  double  result— 
Double-acting  inclined  plane,  in  rail.  <£re.  an 
inclined  plane  worked  by  the  gravity  of  the 
load  conveyed,  the  loaded  waggons  which 
descend  being  made  to  pull  up  the  empty 
ones  by  means  of  a  rope  passing  round  a 
pulley  or  drum  at  the  top  of  the  plane.— 
Double-actinp  pump,  a  pump  which  throws 
water  at  both  the  up  and  the  down  stroke. 

DonUUHbank  (du'bl-bankX  v.L  To  have  an 
oar  pulled  by  two  men. 

Douud-baiiked,  Double-benched  (dul)l- 
bangkt,  du'bl-benshtX  a.  Naut  having  two 
opposite  oars  managed  by  rowers  on  the 
same  bench,  or  having  two  men  to  the  same 
oar:  said  of  a  boat 

Donble-bax  (dulil-bilr),  n.  In  mime,  two 
bars  placed  together  at  the  conclusion  of 
an  air  or  strain.  If  two  dots  are  added  to 
it,  the  strain  on  that  side  should  be  repeated. 

Double-barrelled  (duTjl-ba-rel),  a.  1.  Hav- 
ing two  barrels,  as  a  gun.— 2.  Fig.  applied 
to  anything  that  effects  a  double  purpose 
or  produces  a  double  result 

This  was  a  doubtt-borrttUd  compliment.  It  Im- 
plied that  Mrs.  Weller  was  a  most  agreeable  female, 
and  also  that  Mr.  Stiggins  bad  a  clerical  appearance. 

Diektns. 

Donble-baM,  Double-base  (du'bl-bas, 
du'bl-bftsX  n.  The  largest  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  viol  kind.  In  England,  France, 
and  Italy  the  double-base  has  often  only 
three  strings,  which  are  tuned  in  fourths. 
Its  compass  is  from  the  lower  A  of  the  bass 
clef  to  tenor  F.  In  Germany  a  fourth  string 
is  used,  and  gives  it  a  range  of  three  notes 
lower. 

Donble-bitillff  (du'bl-blt-ingX  a.  Biting  or 
cutting  on  either  side;  as,  a  double-biting 
axe. 

Double-breasted  (duOil-brest-ed),  a.  Ap- 
plied to  a  waistcoat  or  coat  either  side  of 
which  may  be  made  to  lap  over  the  other 
and  button. 

He  wore  a  pair  of  plaid  trousers,  and  a  lari^e  rough 
dottt/e-bntuUd  waisitcoat.  Dtckens. 

Donble-oharKe(du'bl-chirJXvt-  To  charge 
or  Intrust  wuh  a  double  portion.  '  I  will 
double-charge  thee  with  dignities.'    Shak. 

Double-crown  (du1)l-kroun),  n.  An  Eng- 
lish gold  coin  of  the  reign  of  James  L,  of 
the  value  of  10«.,  afterwords  raised  to  11«. 

Double-dealer  (dui)l-d6l-4rx  n.  One  who 
acts  two  different  parts  in  the  same  busi- 
ness or  at  the  same  time;  a  deceitful,  trick- 
ish  person;  one  who  says  one  thing  and 
thinks  or  intends  another;  one  guilty  of 
duplicity. 

Double-dealing  (du'bl-dil-ingy  n.  Artifice; 
duplicity;  ueceilful  practice;  the  profession 
of  one  thing  and  the  practice  of  another. 

Double-dealing  (dii1)l-ddl-lngX  a.  Given 
to  duplicity;  deceitful. 

There  were  parsons  at  Oxford  as  dcHbie-dealinf 
and  dangerous  as  any  priests  out  of  Rome. 

Thackeray. 

Double-dsre  (du'bl-dl),  v.t    To  dye  twice 
over. 
Double-dyed  (dulil-did),  p.  and  a.  1.  Twice 


dved.— 2.  Thorough;  complete;  utter;  atri>- 
cious;  as,  a  double-dyed  villain. 

Double-eagle  (du'bl-fi-gl),  n.  1.  A  gold  coin 
of  the  United  States,  worth  820—2.  The 
representation  of  an  eagle  with  two  heads, 
as  in  the  national  arms  of  Russia. 

Double-edged  (du'bl-ejaX  a.  1.  Having  two 
edges. 

'Your  Delphic  sword.'  the  panther  then  replied, 
'  Is  doubU-edged,  and  cuts  on  either  side.' 

Dryden 

2.  Fig.  applied  to  an  argument  which  makes 
both  for  and  against  the  person  employing; 
or  to  any  statement  having  a  double  mean- 
ing. 

Double -elrobant  (du'bl-el-d-fant),  n.  A 
large  size  of  writing,  drawing,  and  printing 
paper,  40  inches  by  26}. 

Double -entendre  (do-bl-ah-tah-drX  »• 
[Spurious  Fr.  form.  1  A  phrase  with  a  double 
meaning,  one  of  which  is  often  somewhat 
obscure  or  indelicate. 

Double-entry  (du^bl-en-tri),  n.  A  mode  of 
book-keeping  in  which  two  entries  are  made 
of  every  transaction,  one  on  the  Dr.  side  of 
one  account,  and  the  other  on  the  Cr.  side 
of  another  account.  In  order  that  the  one 
may  check  the  other.    See  Book-keepimo. 

Double-eyed  (du'bl-Id),  a.  WatclUug  in  all 
directions;  keenly  watchful;  having  keen 
sight 


Prevelie  he  (the  kid)  peeped  out  through  a  chinck. 
Yet  not  so  prevelie  but  tne  Foxe  hiiu  i 
For  deceitiuil  meaning  is  dottbU'^ftd. 


Foxe  hiiH  spycd; 

Spenser. 


D0Uble-&ce  (du'bl-fas),  n.  Duplicity;  the 
acting  of  different  parts  in  the  same  trans- 
action. 

Double-Caced  (du'bl-fast),  a.  Deceitful; 
hypocritical;  showing  two  faces.  *  Fame  if 
not  daublejaced  is  double-mouthed. '  JUiltou. 

Double-flrst  (du'bl-f^rst),  n.  In  Oxford 
University— (a)  One  who  gains  the  highest 
place,  after  examination,  both  in  classics 
and  mathematics.  The  position  of  an  Ox- 
ford double-flrst  is  the  highest  honour  of 
that  university,  as  that  of  senior  wrangler  is 
of  Cambridge,  (b)  The  degree  itself;  as,  he 
took  a  double-first  at  Oxford. 

Double-floor  (du'bl-flOr),  n.  A  floor  con- 
structed with  binding  and  bridging  Joists. 

Double-flower  (du'bl-flou-dr),  n.  A  flower 
whose  organs  of  reproduction  are  partly  or 
wholly  converted  into  petals,  so  that  there 
are  more  rows  of  petals  than  the  normal 
number. 

Double-flowered  (dunbl-flou-drd),  a.  Hav- 
ing double  flowers,  as  a  plant 

Double-gear  (dul)l-ff6r).  n.  In  mach.  the 
gearing  attached  to  tne  headstock  of  a  lathe 
to  vary  its  speed. 

Double-gUd  (du'bl-gild),  v.t.  To  gUd  with 
double-coatings  of  gold. 

Double-glo'ster  (duOjl-glos-t^r),  n.  A  rich 
kind  of  cheese,  made  in  Gloucestershire  from 
new  milk. 

Double-handed  (duHil-hand-edX  a.  Having 
two  hands;  deceitfuL 

Double-beaded  (dul)l-hed-ed),  a.  Having 
two  heada 

Double-bearted  (dun>l-hiirt-ed).  a.  Having 
a  false  heart;  deceitful;  treacherous. 

Double-bung  (du'bl-hung).  a.  In  arch,  a 
term  applietfto  the  two  sashes  of  a  window 
movable,  the  one  upwards  and  the  other 
downwards,  by  means  of  pulleys  and  weights. 

DouUe-letters  (du'bl-let-^rz),  n.  pi.  In 
printing,  types  such  as  f,  «,  and  t,  which 
when  used  in  combination  are  apt  to  be 
broken,  and  are  therefore  cast  in  one  piece, 
or  logotype,  Mf,Jl,Jl,Ac.  The  diphthongs 
Of  and  a  are  also  cast  as  double-letters. 

Double-lock  (dun)l-lok),  v.t.  To  lock  with 
two  bolts;  to  fasten  with  double  security. 

Double-manned  (du'bl-mand),  a.  Fur- 
nished with  twice  the  complement  of  men. 
or  with  two  men  instead  of  one. 

Double-meaning  (du'bl-mdn-ing),  a.  Hav- 
ing two  meanings;  conveying  two  meanings; 
deceitfuL  '  A  double-meamtw  propheiier.' 
Shak. 

Double-minded  (du^bl-mlnd-edX  a.  Having 
different  minds  at  different  times;  unsettled; 
wavering;  unstable;  undetermined. 

A  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways. 

Jam.  L  8. 

Double-natured  (dna)l-n&-tfird),  a.  Having 
a  twofold  nature. 

Two  kinds  of  life  hath  double-natured  man. 
And  two  of  death.  Yount. 

Doubleness  (du'bl-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  doubled.  'The  doubUneet  of  the 
benefit'  Shak.— 2.  DupUclty.  'Friends full 
of  dotMenen.'    Chaucer. 

Double-OCtaTe(du'bl-ok-tAv),n.  In  mueie, 
an  Interval  composed  of  two  octaves  or  fif • 


ck,  ekaia;     di,  8c  lodk;     g.  go;     J,  job;     t,  Fr.  toii;     ng.  sin^;     TB.  then;  th,  thin;     w.  wig;    wh.  tcAig;    sh.  a«ure.  -See  Kby. 


DOUBIAfLXA. 

IcGD  not«  In  diatonic  progTMiiiuii  a  SI- 

DOutde-pXM  (duljl-pK).  n.  In  late.  ■  pick 
in  Hblch  the  defendsnt  all^ei  two  dlOerant 
mitten  la  bar  ol  tbe  •cUoo. 
mble-qiurTal  (du'tal-kiro-rel). «.  Eait*. 
coDiplflat  of  the  clerk  to  the  arcbbJBhop 
galnit  an  iDfarlor  onUnarr.  (or  delay  id 


1«5  itepi  in  the  mlnnte.  See  Double,  it 
I)OiIbl(HlIlldk(<ln'bi-kwlk),a  I  FertDrmed 
In  tbe  time  at  thedouble-quicli;  pertaining 
to  or  In  oonfotmlt)'  wLlh  the  double-quick; 
as.  defiible-Quick  Bt«p.— 2.  Very  quick  or 
rapid :  ai.  he  dlaappeared  in  doMt-qaick 

DonUs-qolck  (du-bi-kwik).  adv.    Han.  in 

double-quick  ttep;  ai,  we  won  marching 
liau^-mtiek, 

Dontd^olck  (du'bl-kwlk),  t.i  Muu.  to 
march  in  double-quick  step. 

Donblenialck  (du%i-kwik),  v.t    xau.  to 

caute  to  niarch  in  double-quick  Hep;  ai,  I 

dtntble-wiAed  them. 
Donbler  (du'bl^rX  i     He   vbo   or   that 

doubles:  particularly,  an  intlmment  for 

angmentlng  a  verji  tmall  quantity  ut  elec- 

ttlcItT, »  u  to  render  it  manlfeit  by  iparki 

or  the  eiectronieler. 
Doabla-MOOIl^'  (da'bl-i«-kC-rl-U),  it.  T»u 

•ecarlUea  held  by  a  creditor  lor  the  eame 

debt 
Dooble-abada  (du-bl-ihidX  t.L    To  double 

IMiiU»-«liliilii((da'bl->bIa-ineXi>-  shiuiog 

with  doublelLiAre. 
Bonbla-ibnOa  (dulil-ibuf-i),  n.     A  low 

■huffling,  noiiy  dance. 
Dontle-rtU  (da'bl  stUrX  ".    In  culron.  fro 

■tan  ao  near  each  other  that  they  are  dla- 

-'       '  hsbleonlf  bythehelpofHlelcKope. 

—m{du'hl-«lop).  o.t     In  miuric,  to 

atringa  nimmtaneonaly  with  the 

fln^n  in  liolin  playing  and  thui  produce 

DonUrt  (dnMet).  n  [O.Pr-.dfm  otdouWt, 
a  garment  ot  two  pliet,  originally  lined  or 
wadded  fnr  defence]  ].  A  close-attlng  gar- 
ment, covering  the  body  from  the  neck  to  a 
little  below  the  walil.  It  »a>  Inlrodnced 
rrom  France  Into  England  inthetouneenU) 
century,  and  wai  worn  by  both  Kiei  and  all 

wai  auperaeded  l>y  the  veit  and  walitcoaL 


DODBTFVLLT 


--- — ..  ot  the  cryital  were 

unlntentionally^ru^Aiot  let  up  theaecood 
nte,  Ctr,  [at,  Iftll:       m£,  met,  her;       ftii 


,     .      citrnblDatloo  ol  two  plani 
the  ratio  ot  three  to  one,  phuedwlth  their 


SeeTKiFLii.— «.  A  duplicate  form  Ola  word; 
one  of  two  (or  more)  wordi  really  the  lame 
hut  dlOerent  Id  form,  ta  drag  and  ifrnifi. 
Donble-t(nwue(du'hi-tBnH).  If.  inrnmie, 
to  apply  the  tongue  rapidly  to  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  in  flute  playing  so  ai  to  ingun  a 


(dubTete),n. 

dice  apon  tablea.  k 
backgammon.— 2.  Two 
two  dice  wblch.  wbe 

throw  dmbUU. 


if.  1. 1  A  game  with 
lewbat  reaembllug 
a  pair;  ipucLlleally, 


B.  A  double  meaning.    Jffuon. 
I>onbl»-v»nlt  (dulJl-Talt).  n.     In  arcA.  one 
vault  bnilt  over  another,  with  a  apace  be- 


preienl  the  appearance  of  a  dome  both 
externally  and  intemalty,  and  when  the 
outer  dome,  by  tlic  genelvl  proportione  of 
tbe  building,  requires  to  be  of  a  greater 

tialble.    Tbe  upper  or  eilirlor  vinlt  li 

terlor.  and  the  lower  vault  with  the  hi- 
lerlor  proportions  of  the  hnllding, 
DmiUlIlf (du^llngXn.  l.Tbeaclofmak- 
<  Ing  double.  — £  A  fold;  a  plait.— S  The 
act  of  maicblfig  or  niUng  round  a  cape, 
promontory,  or  other  prorectiug  point  of 
land.  — 4.  In  hnnting,  the  winding  and 
turning,  aaof  a  (ox  or  hare,  to  deceive  the 
hounda— 6.Anartiace;aihlft.  'Suchlike 
•hUtlngs  and  dutMiiio'. '  Seoll.  —  e.  The 
act  ot  marching  at  Ae  double-quick  - 
7-  Id  A«r.  the  lining  of  the  mantles  borne 

the  course  of  states  at  Iheeavea  uf  a  boote; 

DanbUng-iiBQ  (dubllng-nai).  «  a  nail 
—-^  I'jTasten theUniugof  tnegnn-porta 

n.  [¥i.  6aub 
.e  Spanish  A: 
--  the  vala 

sterling.     The  douils  iauliAtmti.  called  also 

reals,  or  IS  hard  dollars,  and  eitimated  at 
Its  mintage  rate  Is  worth  60>.  «d. 
Doabl;(iru'b1i),adD.   In  twice  the  qoantlti; 
to  twice  the  degree:  as,  to  be  d^uAJif  aeuaib le 

Doubt  (do  utj.r.i.  [O.Fr.dmUer.-Fr.dwfer, 


(rom  L  duftito,  to  doubt,  a  Iraq,  (m 
Active  duAo.  from  dtiMiu.  doDbUnl,  li 

waver  or  Ructute^'opinliHirto  bait 


questionable;  to  withhold  ai 
■tori,  but  I  diwAt  tbe (nithof  It  - 


'e  of;  to  be  incUiml 


ItToflll  with  tear  or  dislnist;  to  (rlgbten; 

Doubt  (dout),  ».  1  A  auctoatloD  of  mind 
raspecU  ng  the  truth  or  correctoesaof  a  Mate- 
menl  or  opinion,  or  tbe  propriety  of  as  ac- 
tion, ariajng  from  defect  at  knowledge  or 
eildeneai  uncartaluty  o(  mind:  want  of  be- 


G.t  DIfflculIy;  danger.     'Well  approrsd  In 
many  a  douki.'    Spenaer. 
Doubtabls  (dont'a-bl),  a.     Tbal  may  be 


I    doubted; 


lUbted;  redoububle.     'ZlsiiMtd  kulcbta' 

Doubter  (iIoDt'«r),  n.  One  who  doubti;oiM 
whose  opinion  1>  unsettled:  one  wboia  mtaid 

Doubtful  (doutiun.  n.  1.  Not  settled  In 
oplDion;  undetermined;  waterfdg;  bealtal- 
Ina:  applied  to  pcnons:  a^  we  ar«  dwM- 
Jvi  fil  a  fact,  or  of  the  propriety  of  ■  niea- 
■ore.— 2.  Dubions:  acibbaoua;  not  clear  In 
iti  meaning;  at.  a  imMjul  eipnaaloo.- 
&  Admitting  ot  doubt ;  not  a'oAxa.  ctoar. 
or  certain;  questionable:  not  deddcd;  as.  a 
difliittjjil  case;  a  doMbtJul  proposition:  it  ia 
douttruf  what  will  be  the  eventol  the  war — 

4.  Of  uncertain  laue;  haiardoni;  precariona. 
'In  such  distresse  and  dou^tiUl  Jeopardy.' 

W<  lu'C  oouincd  «c  lUr  Id  ^nfU  Ma 
G.  Not  secure ;  not  without  nuplcloD. 

5.  Not  confident;  not  without  (ear;  iadi- 


DouMfttlly  (dout'ful-llX  <u 


» In  a  state  Dl  dread. 

1.  pound;      il,  Sc  atwaa;     f,  Sctiv. 


DOVBTTUUflBB 


i-rrtuniji  ol  mliul :  dublouinB 
■■■pMin;  tiuubilit^  of  oplnioD.— 1  Ami 

tAinlf  tj  wflit  or  lauu;  UDctftAiatj  of  « 

y  (dnat'iiK-U).  adu     In  >  doul 

iBl  (ikxit'ki),  a.    FiM  (rom  [(u 
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n  (dA7u-iun),  n.    UiuUtyor 
I    ciuTACur  01  n  dDoeh-fftoe;  llobLUtr  to  be 

led  br  ana  of  itningar  mind  or  WUI;  pll>- 

blUCr;  fkdUW. 
I  Doui^-knMutod  (dtfnid-iid),  a.    Sofl;  liks 
I    doogh.     MiUoa. 
,  DODCh-nnt  (ilA'nnt).  n.    IDmifh  ud  «■(.] 

A  uiall  inondlih  ctke,  Hud*  of  flour,  cffii. 

ud  innr^  inoliten^d  with  milk  and  coMwd ' 

loUrd. 
I  Donght  (dutht),  piet  of  doie.    Could;  wu 


DOTB-TAIL 


WwU  o 


y  (dooMnfrU).  mI».   rnqneiUoii- 

SMbtonal  (daal'm),  a.  DoubUol:  of 
■kmbUol  («U3.  '  Sciipton  .  .  .  douttoum 
uhl  hanl«  to  qiidwtAbd- '  5Lr  F.  Mort. 
t  idAkk  n  A  «sni  of  catuliliw  or  Old 
''  '  -unkari  (SimDopllliBcu*),  McnlliU' 
4aAlvrt]  AbIa  ■od  Uw  nfllgtabourlng 
lilanrli.  dllterliw  tnun  Iba  tnu  monkiri 
ta  ^Hq(  VI  MdltlotuU  voaU  Inbflnlfl  oa 
UM  Uh  at  lb*  lolerior  motua,  ud  in  thslr 
hmc  limta*  ud  bull.  Thg  ^ivdia  u«  n- 
nukabla  tor   Ifaclr  nried  ud   billllut 

DOKO*  (dMl  o.  [Ft.  dffw,  from  L.  du/oi, 
■*BTt  ]  itober:  ledUa :  not  ll«ht  or  filrol- 
wH^nptaiad  bulb  to  panoni  ud  ulm»]» 

A*  Wr  lBHiiv«  qwicnidc  of  bMrinf  nlnd  HiA 

DoOMd.tDonMtKdM'ad.dai'el).'!.  [Froo 
Ft  diriLut.  dim  of  dvtAC^  iweeLI  A  muiical 
1—liHiiimt.  pnibibl>  ■  dulcimer. 

DoVMljr  (duall).  oJd.     SedUcIji  •obnlr: 

••— ,Uj.      [StolclL] 

it  Fninn  rtnownod 


I 


ill 

-li),  «!>.    With  donghtl- 
U-m),n.  [asaDoiiBHTT.] 

ihcficuSi  lo  Jo.     '  ^V^rirU.   ' 


t  Am  Ddccid 

ic'i*T\  iL    [i'r..  from  ifoHi^  L 
~'   1.  AptiiMD(i>rgifl:abrlb« 


A  klDd  or  •vmablc  mnark;  ■  compll- 
ieb«  (doita),  n.     [Ft.  :  It.  dteeia.  ■  waler- 

or  mmnt  of  ii»lt!r  ur  rmpoor  direited 
on  loou  part  of  Iha  body;  emplor«l  lu 
IhlU nUbllahmmta.  Wbenwateriaap- 
ed  Ft  la  called  the  liquid  douehx,  and 


Bt  la  ^mlled  It  la  tenned  the  deterading, 
»  lalrrA  or  Uu  WHHitina  ilaiKAf. 
taOaMlio-iiai.n.  IfY.I  In  araL a  monld- 


£d^e 


LtliuB  to  a  delkale  comics ;  a 

(dok'ir). »     [From  <lmet.  due*,  tn 

tailDtlw  waler.aaUiaineinbenof  tbegenara 
Cotrmbu  and  Podlcepa. 
Donsh  <dd|.  n.  (A  Rai.  d^.  ddA,  a  word 
ffseml  m  Iha  TeuL  langnagca,  aa  D-  dw. 
Irat  and  Dan  d(w,  Ooth.  daigi,  a.  tttg, 
dooih:  allied  an  Ooth.  dtlgan,  to  mould, 
to  for^;  IceL  dat^r-  damp,  dmigia,  to  wetj 
L  Faatc  of  brrad ;  a  maaa  compoaed  of  flour 
nr  meal  moluannl  and  loieadtd,  but  not 
Mud  —Xtiottt  itdaigli.  See  under  Ciu. 
t  Aarlhlng  baling  tbe  appcaiance  or  con- 

-*-• *  -"jufh,  aa  potler'a  clay,  Ac 

t  (M-bikti.  a.     Imperfectlj 
'*'  '   ~  it  bardened  to  pntec- 


vallant;  eminent 
In  Iron  J  or  burlca 


IKS 


(dti'ra),  n,    A  kind  ol  mlUet.     Bee 

DODrUdh  (dbrlnth).  n.  [Oael.  derlaclt.  a 
handful,  a  iiuucUe.  a  qulter.]  A  bundle;  a 
knapaack.    Sir  iraJtA- 5«irt.    [8i»trh.] 

DonTOuetmll  (dci-tolio-ll),  n.    The  natlTe 

{ytfctipUhttur  frinwrua).  witb  lai^  ena, 
nocEumal  in  Ita  hablla.  It  takes  ntugt 
during  the  di~ ' '—'-  -' •■  — 


lUlo-'-' 


Donghtr-buidad  (dnu'tl-bud-ed] 
Strons-nanded ;  powerful.  '  I}a^jhty'lia 
are  you. '    Shak.  I 

Doogliy  (dA'l),  a.  like  dough;  yielding  to  i 
preuure;  flibbj'  uil  pale.  'The  anbaked 
uddciwAy  jouthotanatlon.'    Shak. 

Donk  (dukl.     BeeDooK. 

DoollA  (doll.a).  H.     Hame  aa  DiUia. 

Dtram  ttim  (d«m  r*m),  i    A  pnlm-lre«. 


DouB  Film  |Vi/Anr(*f*i>«|. 

Bvfhant  Oiebalia.  It  li  remarkable,  like 
the  other  apeclei  of  the  genoa.  lor  hailhg  a 

repaatadlr .  branched  aCem.  Each  branch  ter- 
minatea  In  a  tuft  of  large  fan-Ahaped  kavei. 

haa  a  Dbnui  mealy  rind,  which  laitei  like 
l^ngerfariad  (wbenca  the  name  iriigTer^rcruf 
trtt  umeliniea  appliei  In  thli  palm),  ud  l> 
eaten  by  the  poorer  Enhabltanla  of  Upper 
Egtpt,  where  it  growa.  An  Intuiion  of  the 
rina  la  alao  uied  aa  a  bererage,  being  cool- 
ing, allghtly   aperient,  and   bgneflclal    In 

■mall  omanienta.  Bopea  are  made  ol  the 
Bbrea  of  the  leaf-atalka.  The  doum  palm  ia 
a  native  of  Upper  Egypt  ud  the  central 

dlitricta  aa  to  form  whole  loreatL  ' 
Donjl  (danp),  n.  lO.E.  (folp,  a  oontr.  nt 
dMof,  a  lump]  Bottom;  bnttucki;  butt- 
end:  and  [Scotch.] 
Hour  (dJ^  a.  [Pr.  dur.  hard,  item,  hanh, 
from  L.  diirru,  hard.)  Hard;  Inflexible;  ob- 
(UDWa ;  bold ;  Intrepid :  hardy.    [Boolch.  1 


.oilly  of  • 


■lacken  auddenly;  aa,  dou*t  the  lop-aal 
Dome,  Dtnns  (donsX  e  i.  To  tall  o 
plunged  luddenly  Into  water. 

DoUM  <dona),  e.(     [Catrap     '' 
Toputout:  (oextlngolih,  ' 
Sir  IF.  S«rt.     [Slug.] 

Bondiic-cliock  (doui'ing-cbok),  n.    in 

thip-buiidittg,  one  of  aeveral  piecea  fayed 
acioH  the  apron  and  lapped  on  the  knlghl- 

DOttttWou'^**-  [Contr.fordomf  Comp. 
doff,  dmv]  To  put  out;  to  quench;  to  ex- 
tlngulalL 


DOUtI  <daut),  n.    Doubt;  fear.    Awn»r. 
I>Otltail<M.t  n.    [Fr.l    Doubt.     C^ucar, 
DonltLt  e.E.     [Ft.]    To  fear.     CtMueer. 
DouMiwlD<rat«aM,tadr.  Without  doubt. 

Dontort  (doul-erX  IL    (See  DocT.]    Anai- 
DOOtcnUit  a.     DoubtfuL     Oiauetr. 
D0»e(du>),ii.(A.8ai.dya.(IiVi,li-omifY''"i 

flight.'^  Comp.   L.'  columba,  a  dove,'  with 
Or.  toiynbot.  a  diver.     Cog.  D.  du\f,  Dan, 


litrlctad  b 
lem   oroltb 


enui  Colilmba  of  n 


tarily;  but  the  dlatlnctlon  appeara  arbitrarT 
ud  la  contraiT  to  Brltiah  uaage.  The  dif- 
ferent ipeclea  which  are  popniarly  called 
doTei  are  diitinguiabed  by  aome  additional 

emblem  of  innocence. 

Dove-cot,  DoTS-cote  (dnv'kot),  ii.  a  amall 
bulldlni;  or  bni,  raited  to  a  canalderable 
height  above  the  around.  In  which  domeatlc 
pi geona  breed;  a  houie  for  dovea 

DOT«-«V«d  (durld).  a.  Having  eyea  like 
tbuae  A  a  do—  ■-— ■ ' • 


eekneai 


mildnea^  gentlen 


.  Donm  (dii^),  n. 


rwood,  nei 


footed  bird. the  111 ackguilleniot((^ria;rvU(X 
Dtrrelet  (dnvlet).  It.    A  little  dove;  a  young 

Dover  (dO'rtr),  e.  i.  [led.  dqfua.  to  be 
atupid;  dau/r,  dull.  See  Dowr.)  To  alun- 
ber;  to  be  In  a  atate  betwlit  aleeping  ud 
waking.     [Scotch.  I 

DaTer'(-i«w(ler(dd'>«n-pou-d«T),n  iFrom 
Dr.  Dover,  u  Engllah  phyilciu.  Ita  biTen' 
tor.]  A  compound  of  Ipecacuub*,  opium, 
and  anlphate  of  potaah,  employed  aa  a  aeda' 

DOTe'B-fOOt  <duvi'fMt),  n,  <o)  The  popular 
name  ol  Seraniiim  inMi,  a  common  mtlTe 
plut.  ao  called  from  the  ibapa  ol  It*  leaf. 

DoniiUp  Mur'ablpX  <■.  Th*  qoalln  or 
chimclar  m  a  dove;  the  poaaeealon  of  dore- 
Ukeqnalltlea.  aa  nwakneaa.  BmtleneM,  inno- 
eence.  Ac  'Latouril«>nA«appronllaalt 
In  meeknemof  ■nSerinft.'    fir.  ifoil 

D«m-taU  (duf  1*1).  B,  In  eorp.  the  manner 


(duVIAI).  n.  In 
ig  boardaand  til 


la  f  onn  of  *  doVe^ 


th,  Schul;      g.po;      J.jobi 


I.  Ft,  ton;      ng,  liiy;      TB,  Ihm;  tb,  IMn;     w,  wig;     wb. 


DOTS-TAIL 


Dow  {donX  n.    An  Ar«b  boat:  more  oom- 

monl J  Bpelled  Dheu  (which  m\ 
Dowt  (dou),  V  t    [See  DowBB-I    To  turuidi 

wiih  iJoKsr:  to  sDdoir. 
Dov  <dou).  n.    A  pigeon;  idoTc,    (Scotch.] 

DomUa  (doa'a-ba  «■    (ShDuweh,)  That 
mir  be  endowed;  entltlml  k>  dower. 
Dowxar  (dou's-lsi).  u.  jrpom  ■  acUic  ion 

Inglnloj;.  SeeDowER]  i 
eiidowe.f  or  enjoying  b  Jnl 
ilerlted  from  her  deceued  h 

i"a  Utfo"'glYe'n'"lo  °r^l. 
gulih  her  Irom  "•-  -"-  -• 


piece  !■  Ihen  durut  home  on  It— £.  A  piece 
of  wood  driven  into  b  wall  to  receive  nalli 
of  iklrtlisi,  &c. 

Doml  (doD'elX  v.t.  pnt  A  pp.  domtiid; 
ppr.  deurUinj).  To  fMten  two  boardi  logo- 
gether  by  pini  iniertAl  In  the  edgee;  u,  a 
cooper  dawlt  plecag  for  the  heiul  of  ■  cuk. 

DOW«l-JOiUt<dau'e|.jDlnl). n.  AjolntDUde 
by  meuu  of  a  dowel  or  dowelL 

Dowal-pliijdan'el-pln),  n.  A  pin  toMrted  In 
the  edgcB  of  boardi  to  futen  them  Uwether. 

J>OW«r  (dou'irj,  n.  (Fr.  ibmairg;  L.I.  doCo- 
n'um,  from  L.  doto,  dotatum.  to  endow. 


4  The  right  which  a  wUe  bu  in  the  thlnl 

1  posKiaed,  which  >ha  holds  from  and 
r  hii  death,  for  her  lits,  wheUier  she  hu 
luue  or  not.— 3.  The  property  which 


DOWNCAST 


A  tract  of  naked,  hilly  laud,  n 


(r-lu},ii.  Dettltnleofdow 


DowBry  (dou'ir-a  71.  a 
Dowt  DOlf  [doul,  doll 
J. .11    m-t^  jgji^  torpor; 


tTttm  a  higher  to  a  Lower  place;  m.  to  ran 
down  a  hill;  to  fall  doun  a  predpLce;  to  go 
down  ttw  >t*ln.~£.  Toward  the  noDlli  at 
a  river,  or  toward  the  place  when  water  la 
dlubarHSd  Into  the  ocean  or  a  lake;  ai.  we 

I  U>eThaD)BifromL<indDnloliieN'ore.-S.  In 
a  direction  from  the  metropoUa.  sr  ccntR 
of  govermnent,  ofacountrrtothe  provlBcca, 


toward  the  lea.  or  t 
riven  diacharge  theli 
Down  (doun).  adc.  1. 

degree,  or  placed  a  1 

polli  of  a  ooontiT  to 

the  main  tctmlnlu  of  a  railway  to  tbo  nib- 
□rdlnate  itatloni;  aa.  ho  la  going  dnm.— 
a  On  thB  gronnd,  or  at  the  bollom;  an.  be 

dlUoo;  'in  bmnlllty,  dejection,  calamity.  £e. 


.Mndia/;Sc. 

BT.)  I.  Dull;  Bat;  denotiiigBc 
n  Hpini  or  animation,  and  alao  of  coi 
nelanchuly;  gloomy;  k 


Dowla  (dou'l),  a.  DuU ;  melancholy;  In  bad 
health;  In  bad  tune.  'The  daait  ilena  0' 
Yarrow.'  Border  ballad.  See  eitracl  under 
Dowy.    (Scotch.] 

DoiAu  (doalat).  n.    [Etym.  uncertain.)  A 

Dowlft  Dowl  (doul).  B.°|0;  FY.  douOfc,  doiifc, 
soft,  L  duetUii.  Inaa  duro  to  lead  or  draw. ) 
One  of  the  fllamenia  which  niake  ap  the 
blade  of  a  feather:  a  flbre  of  down;  down. 


Icel.  rfKii,  Din.  du'un-thi  ._ 

feotheia.  down,    llie  word  U 


Ind  of 

Hinecled  by 

■enae  of  to 

.,    ..  .nieflneioft 

the  feathen.  par- 


wrtte  doum  folly.  rtcB,  01 
a  laiger  to  a  leia  bulk;  1 
decoctlona  and  cullnair 


a  At  length;  extended  or  proitnle  on  the 
ground  or  on  any  flat  »nac«;  aa,  to  Ue 
down;  he  li  lyhig  down.  -  B  I'wd  eUipUcaltr 
and  aometlmet  IntorJecllonaJly  for  go  down. 


elliptical  to 

down ;  u,  dim  inIA  the  aalL  '  vmm  wtH 
the  palace.  Are  It'  Z>rvt(m.^l>uini  ui  dkr 
inouU.  dispirited;  dejected      |Vnlgar.]- 

lelu  with  avidity  and  with  lap/di^,  aa  a 
bird  of  prey  pounces  dotm  upon  lia  victim 
(b)  To  rale  one  loundly;  (0  make  a  riolrni 
attack  upon  a  penon  with  the  tongue. 
(Colloq. )- 70  »< /own  at  Aed,  (a)  tu  have  the 
back  part  of  the —  "-  -'    ' 


orlronplni 

uaed  In  Julnlng  to-    Bifrei 

gethertwoplc — • 


le  In  each  of  the  two  1 


,    land,  Spain,  L 

Domu  la  applied  aaa  proper  _ __ 

'  ~-'l>lead  tor  italpplng  oil  the  eait  coast  of 
it,  between  the  North  and  South  Fore- 

hUKla 


["birj,  g.C    TobcardowB; 
Down-tarft  (dounlil).  aif«,    Down  the  waj 

Downcast  (doun'kaatY  a.    C:ait  downward; 

:ted  to  the  ground;  dejected;  aa.  a  deww- 


FUe,  fkr.  tat.  tall: 


nAt«,  not,  mttre;       tiibe,  tab,  bflll;       oil.  pound;       U,  3e.  abnne;     I.  Sc  f^ 
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DRABA 


(dnanlnstX  vl  1.  In  mining,  the 
TvatUatiQc  •b»tl  down  which  the  air  pMses 
tn  t'trcoUlliic  through  •  mine.— 2.  A  doMm- 
wd  k>ok.ff«nrraUjr  unplyingudueta.  'Hut 
of  thijM  eycL. '    Btau.  ^  Fl. 

(dounlust-ing).  a.    Casting 


(dotinlcait-netX  n.    State  of 


Tflv  fcwbu  to  chjue.  yonr  d^wmMstntts  to  cheer. 

Dovn-drmacl^t  (douu'dnftx  n,  l  A 
dimoght  or  current  of  air  down  a  chimney, 
•hafl  of  a  mine,  Ac.  -  2.  [pron.  ddn'drafiht] 
A  borden:  anything  that  draws  one  down, 
•^wdally  In  worldly  circumAtances ;  as,  he 
ha«  been  a  perfect  down-draught  on  me. 
l««rteh.I 

(doQn-6et'*rX  n.    A  New  Sng* 
[rnitcd  8tate«.J 

(duuDd).  a   Covered  or  stuffed  witli 
down.  *  Their  nestso  deeply  dot0n«d.'KouN{;. 

Dowafkll  (dounf iMX  n.  1.  A  falling  down- 
want  'BachfioicViUIof  aflood.*  DrwUn. 
it  What  falU  down  aid:  a  waterfall  "Those 
catararU  or  down/alU,'  UolUind.~Z\  A 
OTvctpic*  HoUmnd, — I.  Sudden  descent  or 
fall  from  a  position  of  power,  honour, 
w<«lth,  lame,  or  the  like;  loss  of  ranlc, 
repQtatlim,  or  fortune;  lois  of  office;  ruin; 
dMCmctloo;  as,  the  dowf\faU  of  a  dtr;  the 
dowVaA  of  pride  or  slory,  and  of  distin- 
cmslied  charsct«n;  the  downfall  of  my 
napes,  the  dmsn/aU  of  the  ministry.— 
Sl.  Waning  or  decay. 

T»««a  th«  ftprinc  And  d^wi^mU  ot  the  lii^t. 

J'tHHyS0H. 

Sownftdlen  (dounf»ln).  a.  Fallen;  ruined. 

*Do»$^fatUn  clilla'    Ocirvio.     *Dwoi\faUen 

Mortimer.'    Shak. 
Downcjnredt  (doun'JIvdX  a.  Hanging  down 

akc  ihe  loose  llnlcB  of  fetters. 

His  ttockioK«  foul'd. 
r^CWter'd,  and  dvwm-gyvtd  to  his  ankle.    SkAk. 

DoWB-bMll  (dottttliilX  «.(.    haut,  to  pull 

down. 
l)owi^-luinLPown-lianldr(donn'hi»l,donn'- 

hal-4rX  nThaui.  a  rope  passing  along  astay, 

throoKh  the  cringles  of  the  stay-sail  or  Jib. 

iDd  made  fast  to  the  upper  comer  of  the 

hQ,  to  haul  it  down. 
Xknm-liawl  (doun'hglX  v.  and  n.    Same  as 

Dotfik-Am^ 

OoWBbMrUd  (dounliArt-edX  a.  Dejected 
bipirita 

Downhfll  (doonliilX  n.  Declirity;  descent; 
dope  'And  though  ^tisdovnAa/all '  Dryden. 

OoWBhtlKdoan'nilXa.  Sloping  downwards; 
dataendinc:  sloping.  'A  downhill  green- 
ivanl'   Conam*. 

BowbIums  (dounl-nesX  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  downy. —2.  Knowingness;  cunning- 
bsm:  srtfulneas;  cntenesa    [Slang] 

Down^UiiA  (donnlInX  n.  The  line  of  a  rail- 
way leading  from  the  capital,  or  other  im- 
portant centre,  to  the  prorhices;  as,  the 
Mra-lbw  to  the  north. 

OoWBlooked  (donnluktX  a.  Earing  a  down- 
oMteuuntenanoe;  dejected;  gloomy:  sullen. 
'Jealousy  .  .  .  downlooked.     Dryden. 

Downljtof  (dounll-ingX  n.  L  The  time  of 
pairing  lo  rest;  time  of  repose.— 2.  The 
time  St  which  a  mother  is  to  give  birth  to 
a  chad;  childbirth;  as,  she's  at  the  dawn- 
Viar    [Scotch.! 

iWVilytBC  (dounlf-ingX  a.  About  to  lie 
4owB  or  be  in  trarail  of  childbirth. 

PoWMlflU  (doutt'ritX  adv.  L  Right  down; 
■trsigfat  down;  perpendicularly.  'A  giant 
cMt  dowmrtffhC'  HudOmu.—i.  In  plain 
t*ms;  without  eoremony  or  drcumlocu- 


We  dun  cUdc  downright.  Shak. 

&  CocBpletely;  thorou^ly;  undoubtedly;  as, 
he  h  dmwn^ht  mad. -4.  Forthwith;  with- 
«iot  delay;  at  ooce. 

Thn  paper  pat  Mrt.  BaQ  in  sach  a  passion,  that 
*•  let  4»mtw^kl  uuo  a  it.  A  r^Mthnat, 

B0WBilglit(doQn'ritXa.  1.  Directed  straight 
or  rtsUdown;  conung  down  perpendicu- 
My. 

I  ddk  Im  b««ver  «ith  a  downright  bkm.     Shak. 

1  DiTBctly  to  the  point;  plain;  open:  artless; 
*>a<l%idsKi ;  mere ;  sheer;  as,  dmmvrighi  non- 
•cose.  dpwATv*'  falsehood. 

^t  •oatd  ratJbcr  have  a  plaia  dtmnright  visdon. 
**■  «  frintJl  and  afliectcd  eloqocnce.      B.  yoHS»n. 

h  ■  d»mnnght  ■■ilnf  to  strike  where  we  have 
•*  P"»»a  to  hurt.  L' Estrangt. 

^  flsia;  artless:  unceremonious;  blunt; 
*^  be  ^Mke  in  his  downriphl  tray.  '  Rever- 
^  Crumicr.  learned  RidleT,  downright 
Vftbser.  lealons  Bradford,  patient  Hooper.' 


Downrlghtly  (doun'rit-li).  adv.  Plainly;  in 
pUin  terms;  bluntly. 

iSownrlghtneu  (doun'rit-nesX  n.  Honest 
or  plain  dealing. 

Down-null  (doun'rushX  fk    A  rush  down- 
ward or  towards  a  centre,  or  from  the  ex- 
terior to  the  interior  of  a  body. 
Spots  (in  tlie  son)  are  due  to  dowH'ruthtx  ofrases. 

Downiett  (doun-set\  a.    See  Darobtti. 
Down-aban  (doun'sh&r),  n.     In  agri.  a 

breast-ploui^  employed  to  pare  off  the  turf 

on  downs. 
Down-Blttlllir  (doun'sit-ingX  n.    The  act  of 

sitting  down;  repose;  a  resting. 

Thou  knowest  my  down^sitting  and  mine  up-risin;. 

Pft.  cxkxix.  a. 

Down-Ctaln  (doun'st&rcX  ».  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  lower  flat;  as,  doion-stauv  po- 
litics. 

Down-Ctaln  (doun'stin),  adv.  Down  the 
stairs;  below;  to  or  in  a  lower  flat;  as,  he 
went,  or  is.  down-ttavn. 

Downsteepyt  (doun'st6p-i),  a.  Having  a 
great  declmty.  'A  craggy  and  doumsteepy 
rock.'    Florio. 

Down-ctroke  (doun'strdk),  n.  1.  A  down- 
ward stroke  or  blow.— 2.  In  pentnanthip,  a 
line  drawn  downward;  hence,  a  thick  stroke. 

Down-train  (doun'trin),  n.  A  train  pro- 
ceeding from  the  capital,  or  other  important 
centre,  to  the  provinces;  as,  the  dotvn-Cmtn 
to  Edinbuivh. 

Down-trodden,  Down-trod  (doun'trodn. 
doun'trod),  a.  lltMlden  down;  trample<I 
upon;  tyrannized  over.  'The  dotni'troddeu 
vassals  of  perdition.'    MUton. 

Downwara,Downward8(dounV«rd,  doun'- 
wdrdsXadv.  (A.8ax.d<lyi«t0eard.  See  Down. 
prtp.t  and  Ward.]  1.  From  a  higher  place 
to  a  lower;  in  a  descending  course,  whether 
directly  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth  or 
not;  as,  to  tend  downward;  to  move  or  roll 
downward;  to  look  downward;  to  take  root 
dotvntoard.  —2.  In  a  course  or  direction  fh>m 
a  head,  spring,  origin,  or  source;  as,  water 
flows  downward  toward  the  sea;  we  sailed 
downward  on  the  stream.— 3.  In  a  course  of 
lineal  descent  from  an  ancestor,  considered 
as  a  head,  or  from  an  earlier  to  a  later  period 
of  time;  as,  to  trace  successive  generations 
dotvniMird  from  Adam  or  Abratuun. 

A  ring  the  count  does  wear, 
That  downward  hatn  descended  in  his  house.  Shak. 

4  In  the  course  of  falling  or  descending  from 
elevation  or  distinction.— 6.  In  the  lower 
parts;  as  regards  the  lower  parts  or  extre- 
mities. 

DafTon  hit  name,  seannonster,  upward  man. 
And  dcwHwarJ  fikh.  MUton. 

Dbwnward  (doun'w^rd),  a.  l.  Moving  or 
extending  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place, 
as  on  a  slope  or  declivity,  or  in  the  open  air; 
tending  toward  the  earth  or  its  centre;  as, 
a  doivfUMird  course. 

With  downward  force, 
That  drove  the  sand  along,  he  took  liis  way. 

Drydtn. 

2. Bending: arching.  ' The dotrntoard heaven.' 

Dryden— Z.  Descending  from  a  head,  origin, 

or  source;  as,  a  downward  line  of  descent— 

4  Tending  to  a  lower  condition  or  state ; 

depressed;  dejected. 

At  the  lowest  of  my  downward  thoujrhts  I  pulled 
up  my  heart  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

b.  Grovelling:  stooping  to  baseness.  'A 
doivniMird  appetite.'    Dryden. 

Downweed  (UounV^dX  *».    Cottonweed. 

Downy  (doun'i),  a.  [See  Down.]  1.  Covered 
wiUi  down  or  nap;  as,  a  downy  feather; 
downy  wings.— 2.  Covered  with  pubescence 
or  soft  hairs,  as  a  plant  '  Plants  that  .  .  . 
have  downy  or  velvet  rind  upon  their  leaves.' 
Bacofi.— 3.  Made  ofrdown  or  soft  feathers. 
•  Her  downy  pillow.'  Pope. — 4.  Soft,  calm, 
soothing.  '  Downy  sleep.  Shak. —5.  Resem- 
bling down.— 6.  Knowmg;  cunning;  as,  a 
downy  co\e.    [Slang.] 

Dowry  (dou'riX  n.  [See  Dower.]  l.  The 
money,  goods,  or  estate  which  a  woman 
brings  to  her  husband  in  marriage;  the  por- 
tion given  with  a  wife;  dower. 

I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this  device.  .  .  . 
and  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her  but  such  another 
jesL  Shak. 

2.  The  reward  paid  for  a  wife. 

Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  |^(t. 

Gen.  xxxiv.  is. 

S.  A  fortune  given;  a  gift 

DowMt  (doiu),  v.t    To  strike  on  the  face. 

DOWM  (dousX  n.  A  slap  on  the  face.  [Vul- 
gar] 

Humph  i  that's  another  dows*  for  the  Baronet  I  I 
must  ^tX  the  old  woman  away.  Ctlman. 


DbWM  (dousX  v.t.  and  i.    To  immerse  or  be 

immersed.    See  DousK. 
DoWMtt  (dou'set).  n.    Same  as  Doueet 
Dowsin|[-ohoc]c  (dous'ing-chokX  n.    Same 

as  Douting-ehoek. 

Dowstt  (doustX  n.    A  stroke. 

How  sweetly  does  this  fellow  lake  his  dowst. 

Btau.  &-  Ft. 

DoxolOKlcal  (doks-o-loJ'ik-alX  a.  Pertaining 
to  doxology:  giving  praise  to  Ood. 

DoxolOglie  (doks-ol'o-JIzX  vi  To  give  glory 
to  Odd,  as  in  doxologv. 

Doxology  (doks-ol'o^O.  ^  [Or.  doxologia, 
a  praiung— doita^  praise,  gloipr,  and  legd,  to 
speak.]  In  Chrutian  worehip,  a  hymn  in 
praise  of  the  Almighty;  a  particular  form 
of  giving  glory  to  God,  arranged  so  as  to  be 
sung  or  chanted. 

DoxyCdoks'iXn.  [Perhaps  from  duck,  through 
the  pet  name  dttcky,  with  $  euphonic  or 
diminutive,  as  in  trickey,  idleeby,  rudeeby. 
But  comp.  O.  doeke,  Sw.  docka,  a  ooll,  a  play- 
thing. ]  A  mistress;  a  paramour;  a  prostitute. 

Doxy,  Moll,  what's  thatf  ...  His  wench. 

Tht  Ji0anng  GirL 

Doyley  (doiOlX  n.    Same  as  Doily. 
Doylt,tI)dltt(doiltXa.    Stupid;  confused: 
crazed.    [Scotch.] 

Wae  worth  that  brandy,  burning  traih  i  .  . 

Twins  monie  a  poor,  doyit,  drucicen  hash, 

O' half  his  days.  Bums. 

Dose  (ddx),  v.f.  pret  A  pp.  doted;  ppr.  doz- 
ing. [Of  same  origin  as  Dan.  ddM,  to  make 
dull  or  heavy,  to  dose ;  d^i,  drowsiness,  O. 
dUeeln,  doseln,  to  dose;  Bavarian  doeen^  to 
slumber.  No  doubt  skin  to  dizzv  and  to 
daze.}    1.  To  slumber;  to  sleep  lightly. 

If  he  happened  to  da**  a  little,  the  iolly  cobbler 
waked  him.  VEttrattgt. 

2.  To  live  in  a  state  of  drowsiness;  to  be 
dull  or  half  asleep;  as,  to  doze  over  a  work. 

Chieiless  armies  doM«d  out  the  campaign.    /V/r. 

Dose  (ddzX  V.  t  1.  To  pass  or  rpend  in  drow- 
siness; as,  to  dou  away  one's  time— 2.  To 
make  dull;  to  stupefy.  'Dozed  with  his 
fumea'  Dryden.  'Dozed  with  much  work.' 
Pepye. 

Dose  (ddzX  n.    A  light  sleep;  a  slumber. 

To  bed,  where  lialf  in  dost  I  seem'd 
To  float  about.  Tennys0n. 

Dosen  (du'znX  n.  [Fr.  douzaine,  from  douu, 
twelve,  from  L.  duodeeim—duo,  two.  and 
decern,  ten.  ]  1.  A  collection  of  twelve  things 
of  a  like  Idnd,  or  regarded  as  forming  an 
aggregate  for  the  time  being :  used  wiUi  or 
without  o^;  as,  a  doun  eggs,  or  a  fiozen  of 
eggs;  twelve  doztn  gloves.— 2.  An  indefinite 
or  round  number  comprising  more  or  less 
than  twelve  units,  as  tlie  case  mav  be;  as,  I 
have  a  dozen  things  to  attend  to  all  at  once, 
where  dozen  means  simply  a  great  many. 

Dosenth  (du'znthX  a.    Twelfth.  [Rare.] 

Doser  (ddz'drX  n.  One  that  duzes  or  slum- 
bers; one  who  is  slow  and  vacillating  as  if 
he  were  not  fully  awake.  'Calm,  even-tem- 
pered dozere  through  life.'    J.  Baillie. 

DosineBS  (ddz'i-nes),  n.  [From  dozy.]  Drow- 
siness; heaviness;  inclination  to  sleep. 

D087  (ddz'iX  a.  [See  DozB.]  Drowsy;  heavy; 
inclined  to  sleep;  sleepy;  sluggish. 

The  jrawnine  youth,  scarce  half  awake. 
His  lazy  limbs  and  doty  head  essays  to  raise. 
«.  .  Dryden. 

Drab  (drabX  n.  [A  Celtic  word;  Ir.  drabhog, 
a  slut  also  dregs.  lees,  from  drab,  a  spot  a 
stain;  QaeL  drabach,  dirty,  slovenly;  drabag. 
a  dirty  woman,  a  drab.  Closely  skin  to 
draf.]    1.  A  strumpet;  a  prostitute. 

If  your  worship  will  take  order  for  the  draf>s  and 
the  knaves  you  need  not  to  fear  the  bawds.      Shak 

2.  A  low,  sluttish  woman ;  a  slattern.  - 
8.  A  kind  of  wooden  box  used  in  salt-works 
for  holding  the  salt  when  taken  out  of  the 
boiling-pans.  Its  bottom  is  shelving  or  in- 
clining, that  the  water  may  diain  off. 
Drab  ^babX  v.i.  To  associate  with  strum- 
pets. 

O.  he's  the  most  courteous  physician. 

You  may  drink  or  dra^  in's  company  freely. 

Bean,  dr  Ft. 

Drab(drabX»-  [Fr.  drap,  cloth:  L.L.  drap- 
pus,  Itom  a  Teut  root  seen  in  E.  trappittgt, 
horse  furniture,  probably  skin  to  U.  derb, 
firm,  close  ]  1.  A  thick  woollen  cloth  of  a 
dun  or  dull-brown  colour.— 2.  A  dull  brown- 
ish-yellow colour. 

Drab  (drabX  a.  Being  of  a  dun  colour,  like 
the  cloth  so  called. 

DMba  (draliaX  n.  A  g«nus  of  plants,  nat 
order  Crucifene,  cons»ting  of  herbaceous 
perennials.    Thev  are  usually  small  hoary 

{>lants,  with  small  white  or  yellow  flowers, 
ound  in  cold  and  mountain  regions,  and 
especially  abundant  in  the  north  polar  dis- 


«h,fl*sta;     Ah,  Sc  loeA;     g.  ^;     J,  job;      ft.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  slny;     th,  fAen;  th,  fMn;     w,  irfg;    wh.  irAig;    zh,  azure.— See  Kbt. 
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K«Dne»  Bnd  dratpftinff/    B«ou.  *  f  I 
DnbUBll  (dral/lab).  a.    Hiving  tbe  qnilitr 

ofBdrmh;>]u[Uili.  -ThedraftA^Aurceress.' 

DnbUBb  (dnb'lBli),  a.  Somewlut  ot  tha 
colour  of  dt»b. 

DrabblB  (drub'bl).  p.  I.  pret  App  dnMihd; 
ppr.  drobb^iiw  [Fmi.  formed  from  k  hypo- 
thetluil  tniiiiltl>«  nib  to  drab,  to  befoul 
wltb  dieei,  to  HHj.  See  Drab,  ■  ilnL] 
To  dnnle:  to  make  dlrtr.  u  by  dmrlsg  in 
mud  tai  wktcc :  to  wet  and  belonl ;  u,  to 
draMkagovnorcloik.  [Old  and  proTladal 
Engliih-l 

Drabble  (anblil),  e.t.  To  tuh  for  bu-belg 
with  ■  rod  lad  loitg  Hue  pused  ttarongh  > 
piece  of  lead. 

Srabblor.  Drabler  (draM^O,  n,  XaM  in 
glnopaandschuouen.AHualladdlttoiiBlull, 

(which  U  ttaetf  BD  additional  ulDoaiuuare 
Ball,  to  give  it  a  Knat«r  depth  or  motv  qrop- 
Dracmut  (dra-i«'D»X  "     lOf    drakaina,  ■ 
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Dn4!ailtIl(dn'kaD(h).n.  [SeeTRABACAIiTR. 
...    .  ...^  Gmn-lragaeanth.    Sm 


called 

Dn«Iun(dr 

]>nLOImUk(drBk'ma).n.  (L.,tri>Biat.draehmi. 

U»  hud. '  Lit  ai  much  ai  one  canbotd  In 
tha  hand      Dram  1>  the  wme  woH  under 

SsereMvflliic  in  dlfferenleUtesat  different 

drachma  WBftl>)if    -Z.  A  weight  among  the 
Oreeke  of  ab"Ut  Z  dwt  7  gniina  troy. 
Dradiia,  Dracine  <dra->l%a.  dra'aln),  n.    A 

name  ijiven  to  the  re< 

therealnou..nb8lance 


drakin,  a  dragon,  and  ktpluili,  the  hud.  In 
rareience  to  the  nping  flower.)  DntgOD'i 
head;  a  genui  of  odarlferouB  annual  and 

found  In  the  north  of 

America.    The  beat  kno 

iiif  cultivated  ipeciei  ti  the  D.  rmnaT 
or  canaiT  balm  of  Ollead. 
Draconic  (dia-kon'ikx  a.    1.  Eelatlug 
Drue,  the  AthenlaD  lawglter ;  hence  (i 
plied  to  lam),  r ' 


AaU.  Europe,  anc 
m  and moitgener 


t  Relatl 


Draoonliw  (dri-kSn^).  »■ 
Dracantict  (dra-kontlk),&   irrom  L. 
droeonu.  the  dracon'e  head,s  Dwne  ani 

gYBn  to  one  ot  the  nodea  of  the  lonar 
I  attron.  belonging  to  that  apace  c 
in  which  the  moon  performs  one 


Dracina. 


DnooDtlnc  (dm-kop'tin),  a 


strealca  of  the  plant  ree 
serpent    See  DnAQOHl 


Balongliig  to 


genua  ot  plants, 
..  .ueyannativeiof 
Ths  plant!  have  fleshy 


Itha  hoodei 


■talk,  spotted  like  a  aerpeol'i  belly,  anil 
pedate  leaves.  They  are  natives  ot  South 
Europe.    D.  pfxtoarv  (green  dragon)  Iscom- 


and^ve 
)dsobe,gJ 


produce  beadsobe,  glddlnesa,  and  vomiting. 
C  A  flihof  the  genua  CalUooymUB;  the  dJago- 
net.— I,  The  litaria  mtdioeiuU.  or  guinea, 
worm,  found  on  the  Guinea  coast  anifin  tro- 
pical ellniB(e*.wblcll  In^nuatee  Itaelt  under 
the  ikin  ot  the  lees  ot  man,  cau^ng  a  sup- 
punting  aore.  The  worm  ia  eitracted  by 
■lowly  and  earetully  colUiig  it  round  some 

Dradt  (drsd).  a.  Dreaded;  terrible.  (Bee 
DREAD]     This  wu  also  the  old  pnt.  of 


DralTfdnif).  n.  (leeL  dra/,  draff,  bmka:  D, 
dm/,  hog'a-waah,  dregl,  alao  drab,  dregs, 
Dan.  drac,  dregi,  hogi-waah;  closely  allied 
to  drab,  a  iluL)  SefUH:  lees;  dregi;  the 
WBih  given  to  swine;  speclBcally,  tbe  refuse 

dra/aiid  huslu.'  Shak.  'Ulerechalf  anS 
dm/ much  better  liuml, '    Trnnymni. 


dregs  and  d^fy  part.'    Beat 

DraB  (dmtt).  n.     [A  form  of  drauahl.    A 

and  dra/i— lllnitratrg  a  prlncl^e  In  Un- 

denbie  rarlHtion  in  spelling,  forms  origin- 
ally Identical  appear  as  different  words, 
diHerent  shades  of  meaning  are  asalgned  to 

and  check;  plain  and  j>idrw;  fftnUel  and 
penile:  ImoE  and  IracI,  Ac  1     1.  Tbe  act  of 

[In  this 'sense  generally  written  Draught] 
2  A  selection  of  men  or  things  (or  a  special 
duty  or  purpose;  speclllcally,  a  seteellun  of 

or  any  military  post,  to  serve  with  some 
other  body  or  lu  another  place :  or  of  men 
from  various  ships  to  serve  in  another  ibip; 

tant  posts  were  weakened  by  heavy  dr^U; 


bodvliu  an  eipoaitlon  o 
weUatof  thedetall>.a( 


ot  the  purpose,  aa 

&  An  allowance  for  waale  of  gooda  sold  hy 

torn-house  on  exclaable  gooda. — A  A  dnv. 
lug  of  llnea  for  a  plan;  a  Dgure  deacrlbad 
on  paper;  delineation;  sketch;  plandeUne- 
ated.— T.  Depth  ot  water  necwair  Xo  Heat 
a  ahlp.— 8.  A  current  ot  air.  'A  stnjog 
floored  room,  when  there  was  a  .  .  .  atron^ 
thorough  dfitft  ot  air.'  Bintem.  [In  the 
thne  last  senaea  usually  written  DrauaMi  ] 
Sran  (draft).  r.L    I.  To  draw  an  outline:  to 

drtu'c  I  memorial  or  a  lease.— S,  To  dnv 
from  a  military  force  or  poat,  or  from  any 

to  dgtacn. 

Upper  Epptftom  whence  thF,^i^/H^nc,.,rt  In 

Ilrafl-enslIwCdntk'an-lIn),!!.  BeeDaauaHT- 

DnA-bOTM  (dnffhonX  m.    flee  DaAuaDT- 

DnJt-OS  (drafl'okaX  •>.     See  DiiAcaiiroi- 
Draltamail  (dratli'inati^  ii.  One  who  dnwa 
plana  or  deaigna.     See  DRAndQTsnA^. 
Sraltyt  (drafHX  a.     Drally:   of  no  more 

value  than  draff.  CAaueer. 
Drag  (drag),  et  pret,  *  pp.  dragged:  ppr. 
drag^ag.  [A.  Sai.drojwn,  to  drag,  to  draw, 
to  bear;  cog.  Icel.  dragn,  to  dra^  tocairy: 
tioth.  drogart,  to  draw,  u>  carry;  D.  dro^rm, 
O.  tragett,  to  carry,  to  bear.  Sodu  connect 
It  with  L  traho,  to  dt»w.  but  tfaia  it  doubt- 
f  ol  (ae  Latin  I  by  Grimm's  Law  ^  EngUah  lAl 
Draie  Is  another  form  of  the  aame  won, 
draggle  ia  a  dim.  tonn,  and  drtm^,  drajf. 


lied  partleula_ ., 

with  labour  along  Uw 

cd  S  —i.  To  bink,  as  land,  by  drawing  a 
dragor  harrow  orer  it;  to  harrow,  [VnJt«d 
States.  1—3.  To  draw  along  alowly  or  beaTily. 

'Hatedro^d  a  lingering  life.'  I>rvdm.— 
4.  To  draw  along  In  contempt  aa  imworthy 


S.  To  search  with  a  hooked  instrument  a 
river,  pond,  Ac.,  for  drowned  peraon^  ^ 
Benoe— ft  eig.  to  tearcb  painfully  or  oan- 

— To  drag  the  ancAor  ( naut. }.  to  draw  or 
tnl!  It  along  the  bottom  wheu  loosened,  or 

ship.— J>rair,  i>raiD.     See  under  Draw. 
Dmg  (drag),  i.i.     1.  To  be  drawn  along  or 
trull  on  the  ground,  ata  dress,  to  be  niotrd 

the  sea,  aa  an  anchor  that  doea  not  hold— 
i.  To  Dsh  wltb  a  drag;  aa.  they  have  been 
dragging  for  flah  all  day.  with  IllUe  SDcaaa 
&  To  more  or  proceed  beaTily.  laborloualj 
or  alowly;  to  move  on  llngertngly  or  with 
effort;  slowly;  as,  this  buiueaB  dragt 


Drag  (drag),  n.  1.  Something  to  be  dragnd 
along  the  ground ;  aa,  (a)  a  net  or  a  kind  ot 
grapnel  for  reco  veriugthe  Ijodia  of  drowned 
pereonthy  dragging,  (b)  An  ^paralna  con- 
Alitlne  of  a  frame  of  Iron  with  a  hag-net  al- 
rr  article*  lost  In  the 


»  dredge  up  oyi 


L   Called  bIk) 


thei^ua 


nelTeela.""" 


n.(SeeE 


;if  the  non 
hemiephere.  cnntsining,  according  to  I 
ateed,  eighty  atars.    The  atarr  Draooi 

thecoefncientof  aberration  ot  the  Bied  i 
2.  A  lomlnoua  exhalation  from  mi 
grounda  -3.  A  genua  of  reptUea.    See 


Siiriiuulu  iiuu  of  heavy  barrow,  lor  break- 
ig  upground— 3.  A  long  coach  or  carriage, 
generally  drawn  by  f  our  honea;  It  it  oncot- 


hllls,  alopea,  Ac  See 
I  of  lioatlDg  anchor, 
lilA.  to  keep  a  ahip'a 


lidi  ntana  its  | 


-it'l^one^ 
'"in  ™«>-n 


nte,  Mr,  fat,  full; 


DRAOAKTOnC 


>1  lir  flnlthloB  iht  iItmI 

knUns  lUiim  oB  ■  Bcld 
K    [t'Dllid  State* )-«.  Ii 


B  Uttar;  Uio  lUflerence 


Qnrgfl  1a  probably  ui  mll^oiT  lo  exprw  the 
MumptialUieCtiiiMlu  hero  over  ctU,  Tbe 
wrlptuTttl  coiic«pU<M]  ttt 

tbe  dnsun  wu  probflbLr  v 
I     dBriTed  tram  Kgjipt;  th«    i 
i     CbloBie  dneon  u  probm- 
I     blj  u  liidtpciDdciit  coa- 


tn  her.  I 


Ilk.'    UuJ^  —11. 

H  fRiOllil.  M.  tlH    dm, 


'    Kfloaiof  uuriuu(Dracol 

I    coTig«Den  in  having  thef 
dnt  >li  fulK  rlbg,  Inites 


ending  Inellnw, 

Om^jtatt  (•lnpMli\  n.  A  lining  bolt 
nnplUvt    tha    ang-bur  ot  ■  1«»niotlve- 

Snf-dnJnfdna'chlnl.n  TheilnngGluln 
■ttKhfU  Is  lb*  front  of  Iha  laoomutTvc-en- 

■Wln  <iT  teivler:  alu>  the  chain  attached 
•>  the  dng-twr  o(  gwda  nggona. 
OnKM,t  a  pL     Drogi. 

'^tl**  (dn^gl).  *.  I.  pnt  A  pp.  iraggtrd  ; 
(^.  4n^;iip  iDim.  from  drag.  Wedg- 
■aod.  honTar,  cotMidan  that  tnla  la  not 
b«B  dr^,  bat  thkt  It  it  a  form  ot  droMl* 
tstjch  lac)  J  To  wet  and  dirtr  b;  dnwltig 
n  damp  frouibd  or  mud,  or  on  *r«t  ffnia ; 
Id  drabble  -With  dnwlnl  neta  down 
hnitac  to  the  tid*.'     Trmcl,. 

Dnntto  (dng'gl),  a.  i.  To  be  dnwn  on  the 
RDOnd ;  lo  bacoma  wot  or  dirty  bj  being 

DnOte-tall  (dng'gl-tU).  n.     A  aInL 
I>n(C)«-tUlad  (dnc'gMUd),  n.     Untldf: 

dnnllBg  on  the  ground. 
Stu^bOOk  (di^liok),  n.     The  hook  bj 

*lu^b   locomotlTa  -  anglnea,    tendon,    and 

fodi-nggon*  are  attacbad  to  each  othar 

bj  BHWU  Of  tha  drag-chain, 
nnr-ttak  (drHainik).  n.    l.   in  marinr 

ti^lnu.  a  link  Tar  DonnHrtina  the  crank  of 
ot  the  Inner  paddle 


Dncnu  (drag'nunl.  n.  A  Baherman  that 
■Hadrag-neL     'Tfaa  draanin>of  SerenL' 

DlWMwt  (drag-netli  «.  A  not  to  be  drawn 
an  Die  bMion  ot  a  rirar  or  pond  lor  taliinii 

(dra'ga-mati.  drog"- 

crad  other  modani 

prHer,  frooi  Utrjama,  to  intarprat;  Chat. 
MTpiv.  lit  intcrpraL  Bpelled  alao  drug^tr- 
M^  IncAiiwn,  Ac.  R«e  THCCHHm  and 
TAaom  I  An  Inlcnirater;  an  Interpreter 
■vd  travaller'a  gulila  or  agant;  an  intar^ 
cnUi  allachnl  to  an  embaaar  or  a  god- 
vlala:  a  term  Id  gaoeral  n«e  among  travel' 
Im  la  the  Levanl  and  other  pwia  of  the 

'gi^X  1    [Ft  imjim;  L.  drom; 


tnm  lu  »«.,  >, 
BuloB  Engllih  ( 

feWed.  phralcally,  ai  a  urt  ot  ' 


Indepandant  of  tha  four  taet.  Thli  irlng'iui-  ' 
taini  the  animal  like  a  paracbuta  when  It 


^uan: 


branch  to  brand 
the  facultjr  of  beating  Ue  air,  and 
laing  the  reptile  Into  Olghl  like  a 
iini.  All  (ha  apaclei  ara  imall  and  InoHen- 
dTa.  Draa  oslaiu,  tba  beat  trp«  ot  the 
ranna.  la  about  10  or  1!  lochea  In  length, 
in  tall  being  eitremely  long  In  proporuon 
«  the  body,  which  ia  not  above  4  Inchea. 


Bpecies  ol  tbl)  ganns  i 


nation  ol  the  northern  heml- 
a  Draco— a.  A  abort  carbhie. 
Jie  original  dragoona,  attached 


>t  apatalDUB  pluita,  Dracontlum:  eo 
eaTpant     Green  dragtm  ii 


i.._e:  Skr.  dar(,  toHM.   So  called  | 

™»  Ita  Harf  ey«     DToaim  hat  entered  | 
■""■ —  "-  Tllah  from  the  Ft.,  but  It  occura 

u  Iha  Ion      ■  -  -     ■     -      1 


Dtuoh  (dra'gon),  a.  Suitable  tor,  c 
lembllng  dragona;  partaTning  to,  perfo 
by,  or  c^iaiaung  ot,  dragoni;  fierce;  toi 


Eleue  of  tlinber  bliecllOK  the  angle  formed 
r  the  vall-pUta  at  cnmen,  uied  to  reoelve 
and  support  the  toot  of  the  hip. rafter. 
DlU[met(dra'gon.et),  n.  1.  A  litlle  dragon. 
X.  The  popular  name  ol  the  ipeclea  ot  a 

rna  (Calllonymua)  of  Aihei  belonging  (a 
goby  family.  See  CAtLIOHTMUB. 
I>n«an-ll8h  (dra'gon -tlahX  »■  Same  aa 
Dmffoiul,  S. 
Dntfon-IIr  (dm'gon-Bl),  n.  The  popular 
name  ol  a  lauiily  ot  Iniecta.  Libellidldie. 
having  large  strongly  reticulated  wioga,  ■ 
large  head  with  enormont  eyea,  a  long  body, 
and  itrODE  homy  mandiblee.     They  rlvnl 

powetlul  night.  The  great  dragon-fly  (.,fi(A- 

laigeat  ol  the  Britlib  ipe^ea"  lliey  are 
itrong.  awllt  of  flight,  and  vorsclooi.  having 
been  aoen  to  devour  a  large  buttarfly  in  leai 


_  dragon:  dragon. like. 
DiUMUite  {dr«-gd-ni).  n.    In  Air.  a  t*i 

h^raaemblei  the  real  anhnal  but  the  low 

ball  a  diuon. 

DiMOn-pWM.    See  DraooN-beah. 
Dnson'B-lllood  (dra'eoiu-blud),  n.      The 


ot  tl 


'd  Juice  ol 


VMiOUB  plaulB. » 

Draco,  rltrvcarj. 

XA.)  Obtaln«lfroinniahtarlon>M_..    .  . 

haa  variouapropertlea,  and  la  gf  dlvene  cum- 

potltlon.    Dmgon't-blood  Is  ol  s  red  colour, 

and  la  uaed  lor  colouring  aplrlt  ar  '  ' 


lie  ptaaele  Interaect  (h 


Oraion-aball  (dra'soc 
givao  to  n  specloa  ofpi 
SiBXon'a-iraiter  (dra' 


Dngon-trMMra'gon-trt), n.  Thei>ra(iima 


DnCDOnCdra-gOn'),  n.  [From  dnyon ,  a  ahort 
apeclei  of  corhlna  csnied  by  the  original 
dragoona  raiaed  by  Marahal  Briaaac  in  1460. 
on  the  muiile  of  which,  troin  the  olil  tibia 
Ihit  tba  dragon  ipouti  lire,  the  )iead  of  the 
monaterwaa  worked]  1  A  cavalry  aoldier. 
In  the  BrltKh  araiy  there  are  Aca  tv  and  li;;Af 
draffoati4,  who  are  now  nearly  alike  In  waii^t 

LoU^ray^™  tabUahei' in  IBSS.  wan  the 
Hnt  iir<ir,.nnM  In  Uie  amiy.     Origlnalljr  dn- 


, „_. jnly.— it  A  dragoniule- 

Bp.  EarUrte.—i.  A  kind  ot  pigeon. 
Dncoon  (dni-gOn').  e.l.    1.  To  peraocule  by 
abandoning  a  plaee  to  the  rage  ot  ■oldiere. 
2.  To  anilave  or  redace  to  subjection  by 
•oMlen  -S    To  haraai;  to  peraecule;  lo 


e  of  the  medlKval 
"^apUoa  la  no  doabl  tbe  ScrlpMrea,  the 
<w»VUoa  being  nwliaBd.  bowerar.  But 


Ihat  to  kill  a  drooon 
olanEnellahkiil^t). 
iTDiutht  home  by  Cra- 


UJ  I7  the  vx-DODta  bronghtTii 

"iIri  ol  the  cnxodllee  they  hau  lee 

Urr^    Tba  iliiylng  of  the  dngoa  b] 


Dnfonada,  DngouiiAda  (dng-on-U', 

dng-on-Ud').  n,     [From    Ft.  droffDn,  a 

of  Trench  Protaatanti  hi  the  reign  of  Loult 

XIV.:  BO  named  from  dragoons  generally  Ing 

lidlngat  the  head  ol  the  tmopa  and  being  I  itre 

rama^able  for  teracity.    Tba  dngonadet  beai-. .. 


I>T««OCIIlAda(dra.gbn'Ad),n.    Same  aa  Z)ra 

SracoOD-Urd  (dra-gOn'b*rd),  n.  A  blaci 
Brazilian  bird  (CfpAafotiferui  nmaliu),  witl 
a  curlouB  laive  unibrella-llke  crat  of  fei 
then  abovB  Uie  bill. 

DragOOIMrt  (dra^nn'er).  n.    A  dragoon. 

Dr««-iliert(dr»g'ih*t),n.     A'aiitaconW 

h^flw  galea  of  wind,  being  a  sort  uf  float 
Lchor  formed  of  a  square  sheet,  kept 
led  by  meUlllc  bare,  and  havlr'  - 
.ttached  to  it,  w"  ■  ■ 


Dnvinua  (dingi'man).  n 


a,  Uan;  Ih,  C 
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follows  carriages  to  cut  away  luggage  from 
behind.    [Slang.] 

I>rag-8prlllg  (drag'sprlng),  n.  In  rati  (a)  a 
strong  spring  placed  near  the  back  of  the 
tender.  It  is  attached  by  the  ends  to  the 
drag-bar  which  connects  the  engine  and 
tender,  and  by  the  centre  to  the  drag-bar 
which  connects  the  train  to  the  tender.  (6)  A 
spring  attached  to  the  drag -bar  to  lessen 
the  jerk  when  starting  or  increasing  speed. 

Dxuilt  (dr&l).  v.t  To  traa  'DraUing  his 
sheep-hook  behind  him.'    Dr.  H.  More, 

Itarail  t  (dral),  v.  L    To  trail  or  drag. 

If  we  would  keep  our  garment  clean,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  wash  it  only,  unless  we  have  a  continual  care 
to  keep  it  from  draiiinj^  in  the  dirt  Soitth. 

Drain  (dr&nX  v.  t  [Probably  from  Sax.  drehn- 
tffean.to strain,  and  allied  U)drag{vfhich  see). 
The  word  has  been  borrowed  by  the  French 
and  German  with  little  modification,  Fr. 
drainer,  O.  drdniren.]  1.  To  filter;  to  cause 
to  pass  through  some  porous  substance. 

Salt  water,  tirtttnttithrough  twenty  ressels  of  earth, 
hath  become  fresh.  Bacon. 

2.  To  emptv  or  clear  of  liquor  by  causing  the 
liquor  to  drop  or  run  off  slowly;  to  exhaust 
any  body  of  a  liquid;  as,  to  drain  a  vessel  of 
its  contents. 

We  will  lirain  our  dearest  veins. 
But  they  shall  be  free.  Bums. 

5.  To  make  dry;  to  exhaust  of  liquid  by  caus- 
ing it  to  flow  off  in  channels  or  through 
porous  substances;  as,  to  drain  land;  to 
drain  a  swamp  or  mar^ — 1  To  empty;  to 
exhaust;  to  draw  off  gradually;  as,  a  foreign 
war  drain*  a  country  of  specie. 

Ida  stood  drain' d  of  her  force 
By  many  a  varying  influence.  Tennyson. 

Drain  (dr&n),  v.L  1.  To  flow  off  gradually; 
as,  let  the  water  of  low  ground  drain  off. — 
2.  To  be  emptied  of  liquor  by  flowing  or 
dropping;  as,  let  the  vessel  stand  and  drain; 
let  tne  cloth  hang  and  dram. 

Drain  (dran),  n.  1.  The  act  of  draining  or 
drawing  off,  or  of  emptying  bv  drawing  off; 
gradual  or  continuous  outflow  or  with- 
drawal 

The  <fr<t  in  on  agricultural  labour  for  mill-hands,  an<I 
the  vast  cost  of  machinery  which  two  or  three  sand- 
storms disabled,  soon  demonstrated  his  mistake. 

Sat.  Rev. 

2.  A  channel  through  which  water  or  other 
liquid  flows  off;  particularly,  a  trench  or  ditch 
to  convey  water  from  wet  land ;  a  water- 
course; a  sewer;  a  sink.  Drains  receive  dif- 
ferent names  according  to  their  construc- 
tions and  uses:  thus  there  are  walled  or 
box  drains,  barrel  drains,  triangular  drains, 
arched  drains,  stone  drains,  brick  drains, 
wood  drains,  turf  drains,  earth  drains,  &c. 
a  pi.  The  grain  from  the  mash-tub;  as, 
brewer's  drains. 

Drainable  (dran'a-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
drained. 

Dralna«:e  (dr&n'aj),  n.  l.  A  draining;  a 
gradual  flowing  off  of  any  liquid.— 2.  In 
engin.  the  system  of  drains  and  other  works 
by  which  any  town,  surface,  and  the  like,  is 
freed  from  water;  as,  the  drainage  is  skilfully 
executed. —3.  The  art  of  draining;  as,  a 
man  skilled  in  drainage.— i.  The  mode  in 
which  the  waters  of  a  country  pass  off  by 
its  streams  and  rivers;  as,  the  arainaqe  of 
this  country  is  very  intricate.  —5.  That  which 
flows  out  of  drains;  the  water  carried  away 
from  a  district  by  natural  or  other  channels. 

6.  The  district  drained;  the  area  drained  by 
a  river-system;  as,  the  drainage  of  the  Po, 
Thames,  Ac. 

Drainer  (dran'^r),  n.  1.  One  who  drains ;  one 
who  constructs  channels  for  draining  land; 
as,  a  ditcher  and  drainer. —2.  In  cookery, 
a  perforated  plate  for  letting  fluids  escape. 
&  A  stream  from  a  lake,  morass,  Ac. ;  as.  the 
Leveu  is  the  drainer  of  Loch  Lomond— 
4.  One  who  or  that  which  exhausts;  as,  war 
is  a  drainer  of  a  nation's  blood  and  treasure. 

Dralning-englnA  (dr&n'ing-en-JinX  n.  A 
pumping-engme  for  removing  water  from 
mines,  low-lying  lands,  &c. 

Drainu]g-pl(mgll(dr&n'ing-plou),n.  An  im- 
plement used  in  forming  drains.  A  popular 
kind  in  this  countnr  has  three  coulters,  two 
mould-boards,  and  a  share.  The  middle 
coulter  is  vertical  and  splits  the  soil  in  the 
middle  of  the  furrow:  the  two  side  coulters 
are  inclined,  to  cut  the  sloping  sides  of  tlie 
drain,  and  the  mould-boards  lift  the  son  in 
two  slices,  which  are  delivered  on  each  side 
of  the  ditch.  The  usual  dimensiona  of  a 
ditch  thus  made  are  12  inches  deep,  15  wide 
at  top,  and  8  at  bottom. 

Draln-tlle,  Dralning-tUe  (dran'tn,  dran'- 

ing-Ul),  n.    A  hollow  tUe  employed  in  the 


formation  of  drains,  and  often  used  in  em- 
bankments to  carry  off  the  water  into  the 
side-drains. 

Drain-trap  (dr&n'trap),  n.    A  contrivance 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  foul  air  from  drains. 


Drain-traps  shown  in  section. 

but  to  allow  the  passage  of  water  into  them. 
They  are  of  various  forms.  In  the  traps  re- 
presented above  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
must  always  be  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
maintained  to  bar  the  way  against  the  escape 
of  the  gas  from  the  drain  or  sewer.  Wheu 
additional  liquid  is  conveyed  to  the  trap 
there  is  of  course  an  overflow  into  the  dndn. 
In  the  left-hand  flgure  the  gas  is  prevented 
from  escaping  by  a  metal  plate  thrown 
obliquely  over  the  drain  mouth  and  dipping 
into  the  water  in  the  vessel  beyond  it 
Drake  (drak).n.  [Contr.  from  a  form  enedriee, 
endroJire  (Icel.  andrika,  O.H.G.  antrecho,  an- 
trieho),  a  hypothetical  masculine  of  A.  Sax. 
ened,  a  duck.  This  termination  rie,  signify- 
ing a  king,  a  governor,  is  in  several  of  the 
Teutonic  tongues  affixed  to  the  name  of 
birds  to  express  the  male.  Thus  we  have 
Dan.  due,  a  dove,  duerik,  a  male  dove;  and, 
a  duck,  andrik  (Sw.  andrake),  a  drake; 
G.  ente,  a  duck,  enterich,  a  drake,  gans,  a 
goose,  gdnseriehf  a  gander,  <&c.  Bned  is 
cog.  with  L.  ana«,anati«.  a  duck.]  1.  Themale 
of  the  duck  kind.— 2.  The  silver  shilling  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  having  a  mart- 
let, popularly  called  a  drake,  as  the  mint- 
mark.  It  is  popularly  believed  that  the  mark 
isin  allusion  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  famous 
admiral,  but  it  is  really  the  armorial  cogniz- 
ance of  Sir  Bichard  Martin,  who  was  made 
warden  of  the  mint  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Elizabetli's  reign.— 3.  A  species  of  flv  used  as 
bait  in  angling,  called  also  Drake-fly.  'The 
darkdraAre-yfy,  good  in  August'  Iz.  WcUton, 

The  drake  will  mount  steeple-height  into  the  air: 
though  he  is  to  be  found  in  flags  and  iprass  too,  and 
indeed  everywhere,  high  and  low,  in  the  river. 

Jm.  IVaUon. 

Drake  t  (drakX  n.  [L.  draco,  a  dragon.  See 
Dragon.]    A  small  piece  of  artUlery. 

Two  or  three  shots  made  at  them  by  a  couple  of 
drakes  made  them  stagger.  Liarettaon. 

Drake-flbr  (drilk-fll),  n.    See  Drake,  8. 

Drake-none  (drak'stdn),  n.  A  stone  made 
to  skim  along  the  surface  of  water;  the  sport 
of  making  stones  so  skim. 

Dram  (dram),  n.  [Contr.  from  drachma 
(which  see).]  1.  (a)  In  apothecaries' 
weight,  a  weight  of  the  eighth  part  of  an 
ounce,  or  60  gralna  (6)  In  avoirdupois 
weight,  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce.— 
2.  A  small  quantity.  '  Any  dram  of  merey.' 
Shak.  [Bare.]— 3.  As  much  spirituous 
liquor  as  is  drunk  at  once;  as,  a  dram  of 
brandy. 

I  could  do  this,  and  that  with  no  rash  potion, 
But  with  a  ling'riiig  dram,  that  sliould  not  work 
Maliciously  Ukc  poison.  Shak. 

4.  Spirits;  distilled  liquors.    Pope. 

Dram(dramX  v.  i.  To  drink  drams:  to  Indulge 
in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

Drama  (dra'uia),  n.  [Gr.  drama,  from  drad, 
to  do,  to  act]  1.  A  poem  or  composition 
representing  a  picture  of  human  life,  and 
accommodated  to  action,  generally  designed 
to  lie  {Spoken  in  character  and  represented 
on  the  stage.  The  principal  species  of  the 
drama  are  tragedy,  comedy,  and  the  tragic 
or  grand  opera;  Inferior  species  are  tn^- 
comedy,  opera-bouffe,  faree,  burletta,  and 
melodrama. 

The  5>criptures  afTord  us  a  divine  pastoral  drama 
in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Milton. 

2.  A  series  of  real  events  invested  with  dra- 
matic imlty  and  interest 

The  drama  and  contrivance  of  God's  providence. 

Shar^. 

3.  Dramatic  composition  or  literature. 

Sophocles  made  the  Greek  drama  as  dramatic 
as  was  consistent  with  its  original  form.    Macautay. 

4.  All  the  circumstances  contributing  to  tiie 
representation  of  a  series  of  assumed  real 
events  on  the  stage,  including  the  perform- 
ance of  the  actors,  the  composition  of  the 
pieces,  and  all  the  adjuncts  which  assist  in 
giving  reality  and  liveliness  to  the  scenes; 


dramatic  representation;  as,  be  has  a  atroag 
taste  for  the  drama. 

It  was  on  the  support  of  these  parts  of  dM  tow^ 
that  the  plavhouscs  depended.  The  charactrr  'jt 
the  dratna  beciune  conformed  to  the  cbaractes  nf 
its  patrons.  Mmcmml^y^ 

Dramatic.  Dramatical  (dn-roatlk,  dn- 
matlk-al),  a.  L  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
drama;  represented  by  action;  approptlate 
to  or  in  the  form  of  a  drama;  tbeatriol 


The  materials  which  human  life  now  mMpptiei  m 
the  dramatic  poet  give  him  a  power  to  more  oer 
pity  and  terror  such  as  ancient  tragic  art  .  .  dkJ 
not  and  could  not  po«ess.  ZV.  Catrd. 

2.  Characterized  by  the  force  and  flddHy 
appropriate  to  the  drama :  as»  a  drannttic 
description:  a  dramatie  ptctorcL 

Dramatically (dra-marik-al-liXadr.  Byre- 
presentation;  111  the  manner  ci  the  drama, 
vividly  and  strikingly. 

Dramatis  personss  (dra'ma-tlB  p^-«6'd^. 
n.  pi.  [L.]  The  persons  of  the  drama;  the 
characten  in  a  play. 

Dramatist  (dra'mat-IstX  n.  The  author  <tf 
a  dramatic  composition;  a  writer  of  pUya. 

Dramatiiable  (dra'mat-iz-a-bix  a-  ll&at 
may  be  dramatized  or  converted  tnto  the 
form  of  a  drama. 

Dramatize  (dra'mat-IzX  v.t  pret  A  ppi 
dratnatized;  ppr.  drfimatizing.  To  compoae 
in  the  form  of  the  drama;  or  to  give  to  a 
composition  the  form  of  a  play. 

At  Riga,  in  iao4,  was  acted  a  prophetic  play,  thu 
is,  a  dramatised  extract  from  the  history  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Toekt's  Jiuss*^ 

Dramaturgy  (dra'mat-«r-Ji),  n.  (Or.  drm- 
fnatourytaTdramatic  compotition~dra»M, 
and  ergon,  work.  ]  The  science  which  treftta 
of  the  rules  of  composing  a  drama  and  re- 
presenting it  on  the  st^,  aa  f ar  aa  the 
subject  can  be  brought  under  general  rules; 
the  art  of  dramatic  poetry  and  representa- 
tion. 

Dnumnen-tlmber,  Dram-timlMr  (dram'- 
men-timb-^,  dram'timb-^r),  n.  The  name 
given  to  battens  from  Drammen,  a  port  In 
Norway. 

Drammock  (dram'mok^  n.  A  thick  raw 
mixture  of  meal  and  water.    [Scotch.] 

Dram-shop  (dram'shopX  n>  A  shop  where 
spirits  are  sold  in  drams  or  other  small 
quantities,  chiefly  to  be  drunk  at  the  coun- 
ter. 

Drank,  pret  of  drtni;. 

Drank  (drangkX  n.  A  local  term  for  viM 
oats  or  darnel  grass. 

Drap  (driiX  n.  [Fr.]  A  cloth  for  sommer's 
wear. 

Drap  (drap),  n.  A  drop;  a  small  quantity. 
[Scotch.] 

Drape  (drftp),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  draped;  i^. 
draping.  [Fr.  draper,  to  drape,  from  drup. 
clotn.  ]  1.  To  cover  or  invest  with  clothing  or 
cloth;  to  dispose  drapery  about  for  oae  or 
ornament  *  Sculpture  draped  from  head  to 
foot'  Tennyson.— 2.i  To  Mnter;  to  jeer;  to 
satirize:  Uiis  sense  is  derived  from  painten 
representing  ludicrous  or  satirical  sceaea 
on  canvas,  &c. 

Drape  t  (drap),  v.  L    To  make  cloth. 

Draper  (drap'^r).  n.  [Fr.  drapier.  from 
draper,  to  cover  with  doth,  from  dnM, 
cloth.]  One  who  sells  cloths;  a  dealer  m 
cloths;  as,  a  linen-draoer  or  woollen-draper. 

Draperied  (dra'p«r-id)»  a.  Funiiahed  with 
drapery. 

Drapery  (drap'«-rIX  n.  [Fr.  draperie.  See 
Drapb,  v.t]  L  The  occupation  of  a  draper, 
the  trade  of  selling  or  making  cloth.  — 
2.  Cloth;  stu£fB  of  wool  or  linen.— 3.  The 
clothes  or  hangings  with  which  any  object 
is  draped  or  hung;  specifically.  In  seuip.  and 
painting,  the  representation  of  the  clothing 
or  dress  of  human  flgurea;  also,  tapestry, 
hangings,  curtains,  &c. 

Drapett  (drip'etX  n.  doth;  coverlet;  tahU- 

Tables  .  .  .  ready  dight  wHb  draftts  <ie<ti««n. 

Sf€n*r^ 

Drappie  (drap'pO.  n,  A  little  drop;  a  aukall 
quantity.    [Scotch.] 

We're  no  that  fod. 
But  Just  a  draff  ie  in  our  e'e.  Bums. 

Brappit  (drap'itX  v.  and  a.  Droroed.-- 
Drappit-egg,  a  poached  effg.    [Scotch.  ] 

Drasnc  (antfuk),  a.  [Or.  drastikot,  from 
drad,  to  do,  to  act]  Powerful;  acting  with 
strength  or  violence;  efficacious;  as.  a  dras- 
tic cathartio. 

I  incline  to  the  belief  that  as  water.  Ktne.  and  smkI 
make  mortar,  so  certain  temperaments  marry  wcO. 
and  by  well  managed  contrarieties  develop  a»  drattie 
a  character  as  the  Ei^lish.  £imerson. 

Drastic  (draa'tikX  n.  A  medicine  whirh 
speedily  and  effectually  purges. 
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Snft  (dmiX  9.L  [ProbAbly  eoneracted  from 
1Mf«l]  A  verb  «xpff«Mi?«  of  a  mild  form 
«i  oiak;  to  appljr  Uie  word  'dnt'  ta 

L '  rf!ra«Anr  MHt  *  botbered,' and  Tery 
'  byaD  Ibe  owthcfs  who  had 
m.  Tr*Uff€, 

,  (dnIX  fk    8«me  aa  i>r^. 

It  (dnft),  fi.  (From  draw,  drag.  See 

1    L  The  act  of  drawing;  at,  a  hone 

tl  fior  *«M0i^— 2.  The  capacity  of 

drmvn;  the  jrieUUng  to  a  force  which 

draw*  or  drwn;  at,  a  cart  or  plou^  of  easy 

— ^  The  drawing  of  uoaor  into  the 

•■d  throat;  the  act  of  drinking. 

la  ba  h»*^  ***_*"**  ^^  ffoblet.  but  a  whUe  the 

i  Tba  qiunitfty  of  Uqnor  dnmk  at  once. 

1.^^  %Kk  tbat  booae  where  trat^brown  dp^aurhts  la* 
ifired  GcUsmith. 

L  The  act  of  delineating,  or  that  which  is 
ifallMaf ed ;  a  repreeentation  by  tinea,  as 
tbt  imrv  of  a  hooie.  a  machine,  a  fort,  ibc., 
on  paper;  a  drawtag  or  first 
an  oQtllneL 


H«r  peadl  dr««  vhate'er  her  tool  desifn^ed, 
Aad  ift  tba  bfnij  dimufkt  surpanTd  the  tmaffe  in 
hHMiML  DrymtH. 

C  Ihm  act  of  drawing  a  net;  a  sweeping  of 
thv  water  for  flah. 

Opaa  iW  drmmght  of  a  pond,  not  one  llsh  was  left 

Hail. 

7.  That  which  la  taken  br  sweepfaig  with  a 
net:  aik  a  ikraugki  of  fishea  Lake  t.  9.  — 
i.  The  drawing  or  bending  of  a  bow;  the 
act  of  Anoting  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 

Sbi  acai  an  arrow  forth  with  might/  draught. 

f  The  act  of  drawing  men  from  a  military 
foroa;  also,  the  fwoes  drawn:  a  detachment 
t<M  DftAfT.—lO.  A  sink  or  drain ;  a  priry. 
Hal  IT  17. 

lUar  thai  or  atab  them,  drown  then  in  a  t/rmufki, 
CMfeaad  by  aooM  coarse.  SJkaJk. 

XL  An  order  for  the  payment  of  money;  a 
bill  of  exchange.  See  Deaft.— 12.  The  depth 
d  water  neceasary  to  float  a  ship,  or  the 
depth  asUp  sinks  in  water,  eq>eciaUy  when 
Man;  as,  a  ship  of  18  feet  draught  If 
the  ▼assel  Is  fnlly  hulen  It  Is  termed  the 
lead—lir  draught;  if  unloaded,  the  light- 
waifT  draught— It.  A  small  allowance  on 
■»i|ihaMw  goods  made  by  the  sorereign  to 
thebporter,  or  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  to 
fanne  tuH  weigfai-14.  A  sodden  attack  or 
drawing  on  an  enemy.— 15.  A  writing  oom- 
»oanL— 1«  Amoatard  poultice;  amUdbUs- 
W -17.  t  Stratagem. 

I  conceive  the  nanner  of  joor  handUnjr  of  the  ser- 
vtec.  by  duwlija  laddea  dr^mgkts  opon  the  enemy 
«b«a  he  bokath  oo<  for  yoo.  SpeitMr. 

1&  In  aioiadtfv,  the  berel  giren  to  ttie 

pattera  for  a  casting.  In  order  that  it  may 

ot  drawn  tnm  the  sand  without  injury  to 

the  noold.— 1ft  In  maunrg,  a  line  on  the 

Mrtwe  ef  •  stone  hewn  to  Uie  breadth  of 

tts  chlsd.--a).  A  current  of  air  moving 

ttuoogh  an  inclosed  or  confined  space,  as 

thnmfb  a  room  (V  up  a  chimney.— ZL  A 

Ib  the  game  of  chess  or  in  similar 

Bence — Zljrf.  A  game  resembling 

I  played  on  a  board  diVided  Into  sixty- 

faur  checkered  aquarea    Each  of  the  two 

piajen  is  proYided  with  twelre  pieces  or 

'■io'plaoed  on  erenr  alternate  square  at 

yhend  of  the  board.  The  men  are  mored 

fcvwd  diagonally  to  Uie  right  or  left  one 

yasw  at  a  time^  the  object  of  each  player 

Mag  to  capture  aU  his  opponent's  men,  or 

lo  hnn  than  in  so  that  they  cannot  move. 

jj*eea  can  be  captured  only  when  the 

yw  on  the  diagonal  line  behind  it  is  un- 

eiwstied.  When  a  player  socceeds  in  mov< 

tags  piece  to  the  further  end  of  the  board 

(UM  ervwa-headX  that  piece  becomes  a 

'  BQg.'  and  has  the  power  of  moving  or  cap- 

tsrtag  diagonally  backwards  or  fdrwaids.— 

^«M<  V  •  eMpuMy.  the  rate  of  motion  of 

HesBcflnsiooal  current  of  heated  air  and 

mm\  issia  in  a  chimney,  and  whidi  depends 

•athsdiflerBnce  of  the  density  of  theraiefied 

*°»aaa  faislde  the  chimney,  as  compared 

t«nh  aa  equal  eotannn  of  the  external  atmo- 
aa.  or  on  the  difference  of  height  of 
^too  fohimns  of  efaMtic  Ihiid,  supposing 
HMniedneed  to  the  same  standard  (rf  den- 
■tp.  Ite  velocity  of  the  current  is  the 
Msssthatof  aheavv  body  let  faO  from 
jMsht  equal  to  the  mflerence  in  height  of 
•*a nch  serial  columns.  Drau^ts  maybe 
l^^teoed  or  tatcreaaed  (•)  by  a  Blast  which 
'H)Bl«ithe  air  above  the  flre(aMattdniu^Af), 
«<^)bftiD«eni  which  compress  the  sir  be- 

■mttat  ln(aAn<«<  drmi^X— ^n^  q^ 
*'■'•**.   When  a  power  is  apiuied  to  drag 


or  roll  a  body  over  a  plain  surface  it  has  to 
overcome  two  obstacles;  one  is  the  friction 
with  the  suifftce  over  which  the  body  slides 
or  roUs,  and  the  other  is  the  we^t  of  the 
body  itseU.  Thero  is  in  every  case  a  certain 
direction  of  the  drawing  power  which  is 
best  adapted  to  overcome  these  conjoined 
obstacles;  and  the  angle  made  by  the  line 
of  draught  with  the  plane  over  which  the 
body  is  drawn  is  termed  the  anffi4  qf  draught 
For  the  power  to  have  most  effect  the  angle 
of  draui^t  should  be  equal  to  that  anffle  at 
which  the  plane  itself  should  be  indined 
to  the  horison  in  order  to  make  the  body 
move  down  it  without  any  drawing  force.  — 
On  draught,  drawn  or  to  be  had  directly 
from  the  cask,  as  ale,  porter,  ^. 

Draught  (draft),  v.  t  To  draw  out;  to  sketch 
rou^y;  to  call  forth.    See  Draft. 

Draught  (draft),  a.  L  Used  for  drawing;  as, 
a  draught  horse.— 2.  That  is  drawn  from  the 
barrel  or  other  receptacle  in  which  it  is 
kept;  as,  drotioAf  ale. 

Draught-bar  (draf  ta)ttr),  n.  A  bar  to  which 
the  traces  aro  attached  in  harnessing  horses 
or  other  animals  for  draught  purposes;  a 
swing-tree  or  swingle-tree. 

DraugM-board  (araftl)drdX  ^  ^  check- 
erooDoard  for  playing  draughts. 

Draught -eomi»a88M  (draft1nmi-pas-ez). 
n.  pi.  Compasses  with  movable  points  used 
for  drawing  the  finer  lines  in  medumical 
drawings,  as  plans,  Ac. 

Draught-onnne  (draf  t'en-Jin),  n.  A  steam- 
engine  used  Tor  pumping. 

Draui^t-hOOk  (draftOiOkl  n.  A  large 
hook  of  iron  fixed  on  the  cheeks  of  a  can- 
non carriage,  thero  being  two  on  each  side, 
one  near  the  trunnion-hole  and  the  other  at 
the  train,  used  in  drawing  the  gun  backward 
and  forward  by  means  ox  draught  ropes. 

Draught-honae  (draftliousX  n.  a  house 
for  the  reception  of  filth  or  waste  matter. 

Drauchtaman  (drafts'man),  n.  i.  A  man 
whooraws  writings  or  designs,  or  one  who 
is  skilled  in  such  drawliun.— 2.  One  who 
drinlcs  drams;  a  tippler.    [Baro.] 

The  wholesome  restoratire  above  mentioned  (water 
grael)  mav  be  ffiven  in  tavcm-kitchens  to  all  the 
raomug  draugMlfftuH  within  the  walls  when  they 
can  for  wine  bobre  noon.  Tatter. 

DraughtsmaxiBhlp  (drafts'man-ship),  n. 
The  office  or  work  of  a  draughtsman. 
DraughtT  (draft'i),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  <U«ught  or  draufiihts;  exposed  to  draughts; 
as,  a  drat^ACy  hall. 

DraT6  (drav)^  the  old  and  poetical  proi  of 
drive. 

Prince  Geraint 
Drape  the  long  spear  a  cnbit  thro'  his  breast. 

Tetu^ten, 

Dra^ldlail<dra-vid'i-anX<i.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Dravida  or  Dravira,  the  name  of  an  old 
province  of  India;  specifically,  applied  to  a 
family  of  tongues  spoken  in  South  India, 
Ceylon,  ftc,  supposed  by  some  to  be  Tura- 
nian, bj  others  to  belong  to  the  Aryan  clan 
of  languages.  It  includes  Tamil,  Telusu. 
Canarese,  Malayilam  or  Malabar.  Called 
also  Tamilian. 

Draw  (dr»),  v.t  prot.  drew;  pp.  drawn;  ^am. 
drawing.  [A  softened  form  of  drag  (which 
see).]  1.  To  pull  along  after  one;  to  haul: 
to  cause  to  advance  by  force  applied  in  front 
of  the  thing  moved  or  at  the  foro  end,  as 
by  a  rope  or  chain.— 2.  To  pull  out;  as,  to 
draw  a  sword  or  dagger  from  its  sheath;  to 
unsheaUi;  hence,  to  draw  the  gword  is  to 
wage  war.— a  To  bring  by  oompnlsion;  to 
cause  to  come. 

Do  not  rich  men  oppress  jrou.  and  draw  jron  before 
the  jodfnnent-aeatsf  Jam.  H.  6. 

4.  To  bring  out  from  some  receptacle;  as,  to 
draw  water  from  a  welL— 5.  To  let  run  out; 
to  extract;  as,  to  dfioi  10  wine  from  a  cask;  to 
draw  blood  from  a  vein.— 6.  To  suck;  as, 
to  draw  the  breasts.— 7.  To  attract;  to  cause 
to  move  or  tend  toward  itself;  to  alluro; 
as,  a  magnet  drawt  n  piece  of  iron. 

Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws.   Tennjfsem. 

8.  To  cause  to  turn  toward  the  subject  of  the 
verb;  to  cause  to  be  directed  towiurds  itself 
as  a  centro;  to  engage;  as,  a  beauty  or  apopu- 
lar  speaker  dniiM  we  eyes  of  an  assembly, 
or  dmtov  their  attention.— 9.  To  inhale;  to 
take  into  the  lungs ;  as,  then  I  first  drtw 
air;  I  dnuo  the  sultry  air. —10.  To  take  from 
an  oven;  as.  to  drat^  bread.— 11.  To  cause  a 
part  or  parts  of  to  slide;  to  pull  mora  closely 
together,  or  apart;  as,  to  dmw  a  curtain;  to 
draw  a  Imot— 12.  To  extract;  as,  to  draw 
nirit  frcfm  grain  or  Juice.— 18.  To  move  gra- 
dually or  slowly;  to  extend. 

They  drew  themsehres  more  westerly.    Raleigh. 


14.  To  lengthen;  to  extend  in  length. 

How  long  her  foce  is  droTon.  Shah. 

In  some  similes,  men  draw  their  comparisons  into 
minute  particulars  of  no  Importance.  Fetten. 

15.  To  give  vent  to  or  utter  in  a  lingering 
manner;  as,  to  dmte  a  groan;  to  draw  a  deep 
sigh.— 16.  To  form  between  two  points;  to 
run  or  extend,  as  by  a  marking  instrument, 
or  by  construction  of  any  kind;  as,  to 
draw  a  line  on  paper,  or  a  line  of  circum- 
vallatlon.- 17.  To  npresent  by  lines  drawn 
on  a  plain  surface;  to  form  a  picturo  or 
image;  hence  to  describe  in  words  or  to  re- 
present in  fancy;  as,  to  draw  the  flguro  of  a 
man;  the  orator  drew  an  admirable  picturo 
of  human  misery.— 1&  To  derive;  to  deduce; 
to  have  or  receive  from  some  soune,  cause, 
or  donor;  as,  to  draw  consolation  from  di- 
vine promisee;  to  draw  arguments  from 
facts,  or  inferences  from  circumstantial  evi- 
dence.— 19.  To  alluro;  to  entice;  to  lead  by 
persuasion  or  moral  influence;  to  excite  to 
motion. 

Men  shall  arise,  speaking  perreise  things,  to  draw 
away  disciples  after  them.  Acts  as.  30. 

20.  To  lead,  as  a  motive;  to  induce  to  move. 
My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about       Shah. 

21.  To  rooelve  from  customers  or  patrons;  to 
earn ;  to  gain ;  as,  the  shoplceeper  drtw  a 
hundred  pounds.— 22.  To  receive  or  take,  as 
from  a  fund  orstoro;  as,  to  draw  money  from 
a  bank  or  from  stock  in  trade.— 28.  To  bear: 
to  produce ;  as,  a  bond  or  note  draiM  interest 
from  its  date.— 24.  To  extort;  to  fbroe  out; 
as,  his  eloquence  drew  tears  from  the  audi- 
ence; to  draw  sighs  or  groans.— 25.  To  wrest; 
to  distort;  as,  to  draw  the  Scripturos  to  one's 
fancy. —26.  To  compose;  to  write  in  due 
form;  to  form  in  writing;  as,  to  draw  a  me- 
morial; to  draw  a  deed  or  wUI.— 27.  To  take 
out  of  a  box  or  wheel,  as  tickets  in  a  lottery; 
to  receive  or  gain  by  such  drawing;  as,  to 
draw  a  number  in  the  lottery ;  to  draw  a 
prize.— 2a  To  extend;  to  stretch;  as,  to  draw 
wire;  to  draw  a  piece  of  metal  by  beiUing, 
&c.— 29.  To  sink  into  the  water,  or  to  require 
n  certain  depth  of  water  for  "floating;  as,  a 
ship  drawi  15  feet  of  water.— 80.  To  bend; 
as,  to  draw  the  bow.— 81.  To  eviscerate;  to 
pull  out  the  bowels;  as,  to  draw  poultry;  to 
hang,  dmio,  and  quarter  a  felon.— 82. t  To 
take  away;  to  withdraw. 

Go  wash  thy  £sce.  and  draw  thy  action.      Shah. 

—To  draw  a  badger,  fox,  <feo.,  to  drag  or 

force  it  from  Its  cover. 

There's  .  .  .  no  more  truth  In  thee  than  in  a  <ff«w»f 
yhr.  Shah. 

—To  draw  back,  to  receive  back,  as  duties 
on  goods  for  exportation.— 7o  draw  in,  (a) 
to  contract:  to  pull  to  a  smaller  compass; 
.topullback;  as,  to  draw  in  the  r^ns.  (0)  to 
collect;  to  bring  together. 

A  dispute  in  which  everything  is  drawn  in  to  give 
colour  to  die  argument.  Leche. 

(e)  To  entice,  allure,  or  inveigle:  as,  to  draw 
in  others  to  support  a  measure.— To  draw 
of,  (a)  to  draw  from  or  away;  also,  to  with- 
oraw;  to  abstract;  a^  to  draw  of  the  mind 
from  vain  amusements.  (6)  To  draw  or  take 
from;  to  cause  to  flow  from;  as,  to  dratv  off 
wine  or  cider  from  a  vessel  (e)  To  extract 
by  distillation.— 7o  draw  on,  (a)  to  allure; 
to  entice;  to  persuade  or  cause  to  follow. 
The  reluctant  may  be  dmum  on  by  kindness 
or  caresses. 

Some  thought  that  Philip  did  but  trifle  with  her. 
Some  that  she  but  held  off  to  draw  him  en. 

TenMyean, 

(&)  To  occasion;  to  invite;  to  bring  on;  to 
cause. 

Under  colour  of  war.  which  cither  his  negligence 
drew  9M.  or  his  practices  procured,  he  levied  a  sub- 
sidy. Hayward 

—To  draw  over,  (a)to  raiseor  conee  to  come 
over,  as  in  a  still,  (b)  To  persuade  or  induce 
to  revolt  from  an  opposing  party,  and  to 
Join  one's  own  party;  as,  some  men  may  be 
drawn  over  bv  interest,  others  by  fear.— fo 
drato  out,  (a)  to  lengthen;  to  stretch  by 
foree;  to  extend,  (b)  To  lengthen  in  time; 
to  protract;  to  cause  to  continue. 

Thy  unkindness  shall  his  death  draw  out 

To  lingering  sufferance.  Shah. 

Wnt  thou  be  angry  with  us  for  ever?  wilt  thou 
draw  eut  Uiine  anger  to  all  generationsf 

Ps.  bczxT.  5. 

e)  To  cause  to  Issue  forth;  to  draw  off,  as 
quor  from  a  cask,  (d)  To  extract,  as  the 
spirit  of  a  substance,  (e)  To  bring  forth; 
to  elicit,  by  questioning  or  address;  to  cause 
to  be  declared ;  to  call  forth ;  as,  to  draw 
out  facts  from  a  witness.  (/)  To  detach; 
to  separate  from  the  main  body;  as,  to 


S 


c^<*afai;     tiuSclodb; 
▼oLa 


g.po;     J.>ob;      fi.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     »H, 


then;  th,  thfai;    w.  wig;    wh,  whig;   sh.  asure. -See  KST. 
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a  or  pirty  ot  men.    (3)  To 

, 0:  lo  MTaJ  In  ■  Una.  —TV 

a  logeVter,  Is  collect  ot  be  coHecled. 

.J up  (ajloraltt;  to11ft;toelev«te. 

jn  In  order  of  battle;  to  Brrsy. 

ic)  To  compoH  in  due  fonn,  at  m  wrltinc; 

to  form  In  writing;  u.  to  dram  up  ■  deed; 

to  dratB  up  H  Mperr 
DTair(dr«),  D.t.  1.  Topull;  toeiertitrengtli 

ku  dnnlDg. 


3.  TDK 


ir  hive  in  Hue 


weight. 


3.  To  thdnk;  to  contruL  'To  draia  into 
leu  room.'  AtrauL— 4  To  mdvimce:  tosp- 
promch;  to  resort  or  betike  one'i  KIT  to;  u, 
the  day  drawt  toward  arenlng. 


1  tbiKlf;  he 
utfu  the  u 


atlOE  flgurea:  u.  he  drw 

B.  To  collect  the  matter  01  an  uli^er  or 

abtceu;  to  canie  to  Buppurate;  to  eiclle  to 

M,  an  aplBpasUc  draai  welL— a  To  make  a 

upon  me  for  flftj  pounds 

10.  To  be  aniceptlble  to  the  action  of  draw- 
ing or  pulling;  u,  thecartdmuieullr— re 
droB  baek,  (o)  to  retire ;  to  move  back; 
to  withdraw,  (ft)  To  renounce  tHe  faith;  to 
apoBtatJze.— To  draui  luar  or  nigh,  to  ap- 

br  degree!.— T*!)  droit  on,  (a)  toadvance^  to 
approacb;  aa,the  day  drauiKni.  (ft)Togaln 
on ;  to  appnach  In  pursuit ;  aa,  tbe  ship 
OrtamUit  flying  frigaU.  —  To  d ram  up,  to 
form  In  regular  order;  to  aaanme  a  certain 
order  or  anangemeat',  aa,  the  troops  dreie 
up  in  front  of  the  palace;  the  fleet  dreu  up 
Isaiemiclrcle.— rodrau>tv,  to  come  to  an 

-To  drait  dry/oof.  in  cournnj,  to  trace 
the  marka  of  Oie  fool  ot  an  animal,  without 
the  acent. 

Draw  (dra),  n.  l.  The  act  of  drawing  — 
t  The  lot  or  chance  dr*wn.-i  That  part 
of  a  drawlvldge  which  la  drawn  up.  — 4.  A 
drawn  game;  the  reanlt  of  a  gauH  when 
ueillwr  par^  gaina  the  adranlage;  aa,  the 
Dutch  raded  in  a  dmv 

DlftTa,ld«  {dr»'a-bli  a.  That  may  be  drawn. 

DiKWbMk  (drsHMla  n.  1.  Money  or  an 
amount  paid  back;  naually.  a  certain 
amount  01  dutlei  or  caetoma  duea  paid  back 
or  remitted  to  an  Impoi  ler  wlwn  he  eiporta 
good*  that  he  ha>  preTioualy  Imported  and 
paid  duty  on.  aa.  for  Inalauce,  tobacco,  Ac. ; 
or  a  certain  amount  of  eiclae  paid  back  or  al- 
lowed on  tbe  exportation  ol  home  manufac- 
ture* —a.  Any  loH  of  adTantage  or  deduc- 
tion from  pnifll,  value,  luc —  "•-  '"■- 

a  dlBcourager — '  —  *'■'-' 


Xtralrbrld^  (dr»n>Tl]l  n.  a  bridge  which 
may  be  drawn  up  or  let  down  to  admit  or 
hinder  commuolcation,  at  before  the  gate 
of  a  town  or  caaUe.  or  over  a  nailgable 
_ — ._,.. ilied  tofortinca- 


Dnir-bcilt  (dxiliait),  n.     A  couidlng-pin 

Dnw-bon  (dralbfirX  a.    Id  carp,  a  hole 

•honlder  than  Qie  hotel  through  tbe  cheeka 
an  to  the  abutment  In  which  the  ahoulder 


of  a  aolid  plea  or  pin  of  iteel,  tapered  from 
the  handle,  uied  to  enlarge  the  pln-holea 
which  an  to  aecurea  mortlM  and  tenon,  and 
to  bring  the  •houlder  of  the  rail  cloae  home 
to  tbe  abutment  on  the  edge  ol  the  ityle. 
Wbra  ChU  la  effected  the  draw-bor^  plu  i> 
mnoTed.  and  the  bole  Oiled  up  with  a 
wooden  peg. 
Dmr-bCmldra'berV  i.t.  To  make  adraw- 
nin; 


Ihmw-iwy  jiini'hoi). » 


jdra'bol). 
In  drawlj 


portion  of  the  plaUonn  of  the  bridge,  the 
outer  portion  being  etatlonor;.  In  case  of 
danger  the  drawbridge  waa  raised  by  chains 

at  a  proper  dlatanoe  above  it.  which  levera 
were  elevatod  by  heaiy  weights  attached  to 
their  Inner  eitremitlea,  the  wall  formlne 


If     I 


the  fulcrum.     When  raised  tbe  drswbrld^ 

offering  a  twofold  obstacle  to  the  assailant 
-a  chaam  and  a  atrengtbened  barrier.  In 
navigable  rivers  and  canals,  the  drawbridge 
usually  contlats  of  two  movable  platlormi, 

a  veasel  peBB  through  Modem  drawbridges 
to  locka,  docks,  &c.,  uie  genenlly  made  to 
open  horiionUUy,  and  the  movable  portion 
la  called  a  baacule,  balance,  or  lifting  bridge, 
a  turning,  awlvel,  or  awing  brldie,  or  a 
rolling  bridge,  in  accordance  with  (lie  mode 
In  which  II  la  made  to  open. 
DrawcanilT  (druTtan-slr),  n,  (From  Draa- 
caniir,  a  burlesque  cbaractorol  tremendona 
ngbting  powen  in  the  comedy  of  'The  Be- 
heanJ,'  written  in  18M-4  by  O.  VilUora, 
■econdDake  of  Buckingham  (died  less).  In 
a  battle  he  kills  all  tbe  cumbaMnta  on  both 
aides,  'sparing  neither  friend  nor  foe.' and 
then  makes  a  apeech  full  of  braggadocio.) 
A  bluatoring  braggart;  a  bully. 

Dmw-CDt  (druliut),  n.     A  ilngle  cat  with  a 

knife  In  a  plant,  Ac. 
DrkirM  (dra-e'l,  ».     The  person  on  whom 

an  order  or  bill  of  exchange  la  drawn^  tbe 

payer  of  a  bill  of  exchsnge, 
Drawer  (dr»'«r),  Ji.    1.  One  who  draws  or 

who  draws  liyuor  from  a  cask;  apeclflcallj. 
a  waiter.  Sliali  —1.  That  wblch  draws  or 
attracts,  or  baa  the  power  of  attraction.— 

order forthe  payment  ot  money— 1.  A  alld- 


wom  on  the  lege  asd 


-6.  pi.  An  undergarment 
nd  lower  part  of  (he  bod^ 


nte,  fkr,  fat,  f»U; 


„ for  holding  vari- 
ous article*  of  dress,  linen,  Ac. 
Dnw-catS  <dr*'gatX  ».     The  valve  ot  a 

DriiT-gear  (drg'girXn  t  A  haraess  adapted 
for  draught-horses.-  2.  The  appanitui  or 
part*  by  wblch  railway  carriages  are  coupled 
together,  Ac. 

Diawglovei  (dm'gluvi),  n.  pt  An  old 
game  that  conaistod  In  representing  wordi 
by  the  flngen. 

DnT-heBd(dr*'hed),H  1  In  rnij.  a  buffer 
towtiicha  coupling  is  allached.— 2.  In  ipin- 
ninff,  a  cantrlraoce  In  wblch  the  aUvera  are 
lengthened  and  receive  an  additional  twist. 

DmwlJIg  (df»'ing),  n.  1.  Tbe  act  of  pulling, 
hauling,  or  attracting  -.  S.  The  act  of  repre- 


senting tliB  appearance  or  flgora  of  oblecta 


.  a  hlgbor  speed 


tbe  point  in  which  the  thrvad  u 

Inaerted  ao  that  it  may  be  poslied  ttiroogli 
in  sewing. 
Dr&wlng- bench  (dr^'ing-benah).  h.     An 

brought  to  an  exact  tUckness  and  width  by 
being  drawn  through  a  gaged  opentng  mble 
by  two  nllndcn  at  Qie  required  dulaoce 
apart  and  prevented  Irum  rotating. 

Snwloc-lMMLnl  (drD'big-bdrd),  n.  A  boanl 
on  which  paper  la  stretched  for  drawing  on 
or  tor  painting  on  in  water  colours,  Ac 

DiaiWlnc-oompBia  (drDlng-kom-pasX  ■>■  A 
pair  of  compaaaea  one  leg  ot  wblch  baa  a 
pen  or  pencil  attached  to  or  forming  part 

Dntwlag-ftune  (dni'lng-tram).  ti.  A  ma- 
Ac., from  thecording-engineareatlenniLted 

by  paaslng  through  c ■—  ~-'—   -' 

rolleia,  each  pair  revolv 
than  Its  predecesHn-. 

DrkWlIIK-kllUB  (dra'lng-nll),  ft.  In  carp 
an  edge  tool  for  making  an  indtion  into 
the  surface  of  a  piece  ot  wood  alons  th« 
path  which  the  saw  la  to  follow,  and  ao  pn- 
ventlng  the  teeth  tearing  the  snrfare. 

Snwlns-nutlter  (drt|'iDg-mas-t«T).  n.  One 

DTawlnc-paper(dr|)'lDg-pa-p«r),n.  Aloige- 
alied  variety  of  stout  paper  used  for  makmg 
drawings  on:  for  pencil  drawing  a  while 
aort  la  generallv  uwd;  tor  chalk  drmwlng  it 
is  usuafly  tinted. 

DrawliiR-peii  (drn'lng-penX  n.     A  pen  nsed 

Braving -p«ncU  (drD^ng-pen-slIX  a.  A 
Drawtaf-room  (dr»'lng-K)m>,  s.     [Conlr. 


distinguished  personages  hold  levees,  or  prl. 
vate  peraons  receive  jiartiel.—i  The  com- 

3.  The  formal  reception  ot  evening  compaaf 
at  a  court,  or  by  persons  In  high  alatlon.  aa, 
to  hold  a  dnneinti-reom. — I.  The  iq»rtnHDl 
In  an  engineer's  shop  where  palums  and 
plana  are  prepared. 

Drawlng-tlaU  (drx'ing-alal).  n.  A  Unt- 
gratned  compact  cbv.  containing  a  large 
amount  of  carbonaceoua  matter,  and  anally 
lonnd  in  connectlOD  wlih  metamorjihle 
rocks,  as  clay-slato,  gnelaa,  Ae.  It  i*  some- 
linie*  called  miv*-Aaik,  and  la  nsed  as  a 


Drawl  (dmi),  s.t    (A  dim. 
or  droa.    See  DhAo.    "— 
linger.]    To  utte 
lengthened  tone; 


frvrndiBV 
•from,  to 

wSile  away  in  an  indo- 


Dimwl(dn|lXr.i  To  speak 
Drawl  (dml),  n,    A  lengthe 

Draw-latent  (dniachx  n. 


>,  healUting,  or  lengtb- 

DrawUn^MM  (drainng-nes),  fi.  A  laow. 
protracUd,  or  hesitating  mode  ot  utterance. 

Draw-Unk  (dntllngkX  n.  a  Unk  for  con- 
necting two  carriages  of  a  train  together 

Drawn  (dr*nX  p.  and  a.  ISee  Duw  1 
1.  Fulled:  banled;  allured',  attracted;  de- 
lineated; extended;  extracted;  derived;  de- 
duced; written.- £.•  Undecided,  tram  both 
parties  having  equal  advantage  snd  neither 
a  victory;  sa,  a  drnien  battle.  'A  drnm 
game.'  .>idilHn>.—S.  With  a  Bword  drawn. 
'Why  are  you  droumf    Stot— 4  Moved 


pine,  pin;     nAW,  not,  m 


b.  bQll; 


Bnw-vUto  (drt'pUt).  IL  A  itoDt  putt  at 
Ami  tuti,  litnwd  with  a  [ndiuted  urlei 
t4  cDidca]  bolM.  far  ilnwlnft  mrc  Ibnnigli 
B  order  ii>  reduce  uid  «loDSAt«  IL 

Bn.W-mTiBM  (dri'ipriiwX  "-  Ao  (pptntDi 
"*— ***"^  of  a  rylLnder,  atvfnc  a  p[ttoa-n>d 
»tb  Indi^rabbcr  budi  (llt«[  lo  K.  and  a 


Dnw-waU  (dr«'*el), 

Ah  Daio.  Dhaw]    1. 

>■«  irhseU  —I  H«  Dait. 
Onnca  (drA'Mk.  *    ■  Tbt  ue  o 

1  Oianiv  for  uiv  q>p  of  a  drnf. 
0>V«t  (drA'kart),  tl     A  draj. 
Dnr-4ona  (diA'bon),  n.    A  hon 


L.    A  dfwp  well,  fnra 
dragt,  from  tfruan. 


Dnr-jOang] 


■.  aK-dnaiaii,  lo  fear.  O  S.  unldrtfifan 
^f*<aj».  Q.B.a.  intriu*.]  1.  Oreal  fea 
apprebcDaloD  of  eTll  or  daiuer:  M.  %h 
■■d  of  ctU;  Uie  dnad  of  >Bflarin«;  tbi 
■•d  ol  the  dlTlne  dlfplsaaore.— 1.  Awe 
V  utted  Willi  Rapoct,  (otmr. 


I*  of  fear;  the  penoo  o 


•n   Awe,  aSrigb^  lll^l.  IcmT.  bocror, 

DtMd  ^4i  M.  L  Bicitlng  gnat  lur  or 
■nntoulaa.  '  A  druil  etenUtj'  I  how 
MMT  BhM.'     raung.—I.  Terrible;  Mgbt 


I  Awful:  TFEwrmlilfl  [n  the  hl^heit  dedne; 
a^  drnd  ■overolgn;  dread  mijcetj;  dread 

Dnftd  (dredK  v  <.   To  fear  in  a  (Treat  degree; 
H  to  dnotf  the  approach  of  a  ibonD 
DtMd  (dnd).  >  ^     ^D  be  In  (real  fear 

Drwdaktol  (dnd'a-bl).  a.    That  U  to  b« 
DhMw  (ilnd'«r);  K   OntthitfeanorUTct 

DnUfU  (dred-fna  a.  Mi 
■ar.tefflble;  formidable; 
turn,  or  dnmiifid  DlahL 

Tb  iRAi  ud  dr^m-Vil  dar 
t  Avtol;  venerable. 

Hn  ^.n^W  M  [hit  ptuc. 

I I  Pal]  Of  dnad  or  fsar. 


A  dfiid/vl 


-A,if>d,  rrialafiU.  l>midful-  SeoAWI'DL. 
in  Piarfii].  tortnldable.  Mghtfnl ,  tremen- 
dnaa  terrible,  teirldc,  horrible,  horrid, 
••faL  nambic 

•^lafBl  (dredWi  ■■       ■ 

(Torperiodioal; 


ldlau(dred1ea),a.  1.  Pearler;  bohl;not 
mldated;  nndausted:  tnt  from  furor 
'j  intrepid     'That  draodfui  heart' 


torror;  boldnsu. 
SrauUrt  (dr6.ni),  a     Dreadfully.     'Thl* 

dreadig  ipectacie.'    Spenttr. 
DnwilnniKlit,  Drwdnoncht  (dred'nalL  n, 

1.  A  penon  or  Bomelblng  that  fean  nothW: 


droom,  a  traum,'  0,  Sai 
1.  The  thought  or  teriei  or  tboughta  ol  a 
penoD  in  Bleep.  We  apply  drenm.  la  the 
■Ingnlar.to  a  Krien  of  thoughtfl  which  occupy 
the  mini  of  a  aleepinic  person,  in  wiiii^h  Le 
ima^nei  he  tiai  a  view  of  real  thing!  or 

wild  and  iTH^lar  —2.  la  3enp,  Imprra- 
lionfl  on  the  mlndi  of  tleeplng  T>eraoua  made 
by  divine  ngBQcj;  u.Oodcune  toAbimoloch 

byOod  inadnnni.  Ual.  li.  12.-1.  A  mat- 
ter which  haa  only  an  imaginary  leality;  a 
viiionarT  Khema  or  conceit:  a  vain  fancy; 
a  wild  conceit;  an  unfonnded  auipicloa 


To  think  Idly. 

Draun  (drim),  c  (    To  lee  in  a  dream. 
drMnt  the  futnrs  aght'    Drj/dtn. 


ctlon;  to  ipend  idly;  aa,  to  dream  away 


])TMmM7(drim'«-r1),  n.    A  habit  of  dream- 
Ina  or  nnulng. 
DMUnfnl  (drenlulX  a.     FdU  of  dreama 


(drAn'l.nei),  n.    State  ot  being 

Drsunliuly  (drimlng-U),  ode.    Hlugglibly; 

negligently. 
DtmuhIuuI  (drftnland),  n.     The  land  of 

dreami;  the  region  of  fancy  or  imagination; 

the  region  ol  reverie;  falrrland. 


DnMUnleMly  (drim'let-U),  ode.  In  ■  dream- 
<dr«ni1J,  d.     Full  ol  dmmi;  reUt- 
dream-like. 


of  dread  or  ternir;  miitnuUully 


DnM'  (dr*r),  a.     (Sai.  dnarig,  dreair.    Bee 
DUUHt.)    Diamal;  gloomy  with  BolltBde. 


DTMTlhead,!  DrUIIllOOdt  (drf'ri-hed, 
drfri-hud).  n.     Dlimaloeaa;  alnomlneia 
DraBTUr  (drt'ri-11),  ads.     Gloomily;  dli- 


..  (drJ-rl-ment),  ..  . 
or;  dread,  ^^wnitr. 
(iW'rt-Doain,     I 

DiWUrlllStCdrir'iDgXn.  Dnarineia;  gloom. 
AB  -ere  iiir«l(.  ttrceih  £il.(,  in  deadly  ^•J^J^C- 
Dreulwinfl  (drS'ri-tam),  n.     Very  drearr; 

DTMiy  (drt'ri).  a.  |A.  Bai.  dredri;,  bloody. 
Bad,  Borrowfai,  dr4ttr,  blood,  Iron)  dndun 
<Oolh.  driunn),  lo  tall,  to  become  weak, 
which  by  the  common  convenlonof  i  inlor 
becomee  also  dreonin;  akin  to  G.  traur^, 

to  flow,  to  drop.  1  1.  Dlamu;  gloomy;  as,  a 
dreary  wul«;  dreary  ibadel,     Tblt  word 


I.  Rorrowfal;dfBtreHlng;aa,drear|/ihrieki 


D:  lear ;  to  dread.     Cftnucer. 

D;  >readfuL     CAaiuxr. 

0:  Vlthoat  doubL     CAaiuer. 

D:  L    IProm  the  >tem  of  drag, 

t  mad  (•  Id  frridire,  from  older 

b  olderfa;,Ac1  l.Adrag-nut 

fi  %&e.—l  AnapparatuB lor 

b  1^  planU,  and  oUier  obtecU 

f  I  nl  Uie  >ga  lor  KlentiOc  in- 

reatigatlon.— a.  A  mkchine  tor  clearing  the 
bed*  of  canali,  riven,  harboun,  An.    Bee 

DHIDaiMa-HlCHINA 

I>naKe(dren.  v.t  prel.  *pp.  dred^d.-ppr. 

dreSit^.  To  take,  catch,  or  gather  wftfi  A 
dr»d^;  lo  remove  und,  atlt,  or  the  like, 
from  thebottoma  of  riven,  canalt,  hutlwiirt, 
Ac. 

Dredg*  (drej\  e  L  [Wedewood  relen  it  to 
Dan.  dryuf,  to  •piinkle;  allied  lo  So  drujA, 
atoma.  fragmenta  Othera  refer  it  to  the 
Ire*e  of        •      •  -    -■  .... 


Bee  DumaiFO- 
Dredcenuui  (drcj'man},  n.     One  who  Bahei 


aoJbarlcy'ao __. 

Drsdg»-bax  (drefhs 

Lb  a  dredge 

a  dredge.— £  A  dredge.  Bee  Dkedob,  t.— 
B.  A  dredging-machine  (which  lee). 

DroOnr  (drej'cr).  n.  A  ntonill  lor  iciUtcr- 
Ing  Boor  on  meata  when  roaitlng.  Called 
aleo  a  Drtdging-box. 

DradCla  (drej'i),  n.     Bee  Dirars 

ItredClIlg-tWX(drs]'[ng-boki).n.  Aboiuaed 
for  dredging  meat 

DredclUK- lUAehlu*,  Drtdgliic-vaael 
(dreflng-ma-ahAo.  drej'lng-veiwl).  n.  A 
machine  nied  to  take  up  mad  or  gravel 
from  the  bottom  of  riven,  doclu,  dto.  Buch 
are  (he  spoon  drodglng-boat  and  bucket 
dredglng-machine.     The  steam  dredgtng- 

sion  of  bucket!  on  an  endleaa  chain,  which 
traveraea  on  a  frame  whoK  tower  end  iiver* 
ticalty  adlusUble  so  ai  to  regulate  the  depth 
at  which  it  work!  It  is  worked  by  iteam, 
and  diwhargea  the  mud  into  nnots  or  hop- 
pen  stationed  close  by  (he  end  or  the  side. 
Dre8(dr4).t.(.     (A.  Sai  drt^n.to  bear,  tn 


DreggliUH  (dreg'i-ni 


,  n     State  of  beini 


lS<*i  (dregi),  n  pi.  [Icel.drepj,  8w.  drdW. 
aedTment.  Ann.  lees;  probably  connected 
with  drag,  drain — the  dregs  being  what  re- 


itter  ol  iionon 


*r;  droea;  sweep- 
found  In  Spenser 


ck<*aiB;     eh,Hc.io<A;     g,  fO;      ].>ob:      b.  Ft.  ton;      ng.  dnf;      th.  lAen;  th,  (Un;      w,  wig;    wh,  vAlg;    ita,  uore -See  Xn. 


SmilL)  Dr«Ilt,l  pnt  &  pp.  or  dnneAe. 
DrfiQcriftd;  drowa^     Cttau^tr. 

DTflnch  (drensh).  s.L  [A.  Su.  drtnean, 
dKflnnii.  to  gin  to  drink,  to  drsiwb,  from 
ririnesn,  to  drink.  See  Dune.  ]  1.  To  wet 
tliDroiiiiily;  to  lonki  to  Oil  or  carer  wiUi 
wateror  other  liquid;  u,  nnnentadn 
lnnlnorlnlbeiu:ai«fioodliHc(ri 
Uu  sulh;  nrordi  dntuAjd  In  blood. 


HTN.  To  •oak.  alwii,  Imbrue,  Hlunte,  wnw, 

I>renell(dnTuh),n.    [A.3u.dmie,adrliik. 

1  dnugbt.)    A  Onuight:  h  mill;  ■  doa  ol 

medicine  for  ft  beait,  u  M  bona. 
DrmelL  Drenge  (dtencb,  dreoJX  n.     In  old 

£nf  [M  law,  a  Isnuit  in  lainu. 
Drniclur  (dremta'erX  n.    One  vho  wets  or 

■teepi;  one  who  ilTea  ■  drench  to  «  beut 
Dranncat  (dreng'il),  n.    The  tenure  bf 

wblen  ■  drench  bald  uind. 
Drantt  (drent).  pp.    See  DREUIT. 
Dmat  (drto).  n.  (See  DRBab.]  Sorrov;  ud- 

nen:  dreulneu    Spenter. 
Sraninantt  (drtt'l-mentX  n.    Dreirlneu; 


Drawidr 

lipr.dMi  .  -,-.-  — 

prepare;  Pr.  dreuar,  drti,t9ar;  It.  dntian 
dinaan,  from  a  Active  L  L.  Tcrb  dirfcrtare 
dridiart,  to  make  atnlabt,  from  I.  dirtctiu 
ttnlgbt.  imd  that   from  di   tor  dii,  ani 

ill  ihe  right  direction,  to  nS]  1.  T< 
makestralghtorlnaitTalght  line;  toadjufl' 
to  a  right  Une:  ai  in  the  mllitair  phraae 
drcB  your  ranks.  Bence— ^.TupuCtorishU 
to  put  In  good  order;  u,  to  drtu  Ibe  bedj 
ol  a  garden;  to  till;  to  culUvaW. 


d,  —  *  To  prepare,  li 


S.  To  corrt  nib,  a 
horao.  —6.  To  put  o 


nmienta;  to  adorn;  to  deck;  ai,  tic  dreued 
hlmaalf  (or  bnakfait:  the  ladi  dreatd  her- 
— ?  To  bmak  or  Ume  end  pre- 


LieL  —Todreua  lAip, 


framdUTeniit  patta  at  her  malt*  and  rigging, 

panl.  clotb*,  accoutre,  amy,  n>be,  'rig, 
trim.  deck,  admi,  embelUih. 
I>tMM(dreaX>.t.l.iriKI.  toamnnmie'iBeU 
in  proper  poaltlon  in  a  line;  u,  look  to  the 
rlglit  and  drui. — 1.  To  olothe  one'i  aelt;  to 
pat  on  ooe't  gtunenla;  to  pajr  particular  ra- 

r  handBomely. 

IrM),  n.  1.  Iliat  whicb  la  oied  aa  the 


Ilraaa(drM),  n 
garai^U;  apparel; 


ling;  a  gaudy  drui  la  eirl- 

£  A  lad/i  Bown;  ai.  the  lady  hu  purchased 
an  elegant  dre«.— 3.  Skill  In  adjutlingdren, 

u.  a  man  of  drtit:  there  la  Dotbiog  but 

drtu  la  hii  bead.— Syk.  Apparel,  rail 

clothing,  clatbea,  Teatmenta.  garmanta. 


.  coat  with  nar- 

i  a  iwauow-tailed  coat,  in 

to  a  frock-coat,  ao  called 

»>,  coat  In  which  genllanien 

I  pwtlea,  opeiaa,  aaaembllea, 

DTMHtt  s.t.    To  addnaii  to  applj.    Ciau- 

DrcMOd  Bocks  (dre>t  mkal.  n.  jil.  Hie  term 
tometimeii^ipliedtoicc-^'orDboaacioirocb, 
now  called  tvcAm  moutannirt,  or  ibeep-back 

Dtmht  (dnt'ir),  n,  1.  One  wba  dreuei; 
one  who  la  employed  In  putting  on  clotbea 
and  adorning  auottier.—  3.  One  nho  li  cm- 
plored  in  preparing,  trimming,  or  ad]uilin|| 
au^lac;  apecUtcdljr,  ■  boiplcal  aaaletaat, 
wheae  omee  li  to  dreai  wounda,  ulcere,  Ac 

DrMtMr<drea'«r>,  n.  (Ft.  drutmr.]  A  aide- 
board;  a  table  or  bench  on  which  meat  and 
other  tblngi  are  dreaaed  or  prepared  for 
uae;  alio,  a  cupboard  or  a«t  of  •heliea  lor 
diahea  and  cooking  utenalla. 


Sreuiiu  (dree'lng).  n,    1  Balnienl;  at 

2.  Tbat  which  ii  used  aa  an  appUcatlo 
■  wound  or  aore.— 3.  That  which  is  uae 
preparing  land  tor  a  crop;  manure  ip 
overland  When  It  remainaon  theaui 
called  a  top-dresa ' 


fl(«glnt 


_ 8,  piga,  dc.;  force  in 

Lstliigs  alter  they  are  taken  from 
1;  In  lypt-fim'iduig,  the  acraping 


arcA  mouldinga  round  doon,  windows ,  and 
other  openings  on  an  elevallon.-B.  In  ma- 
in)^, the  preparing  ol  a  itone  tor  building 
in  the  wall,  whether  by  the  hammer  only  or 
by  the  mallet  and  chliel,  and  the  rubbing 
thefaceiraooth-9  Guni,starch,paato,ana 
the  like,  nied  in  atlnenlng  or  preparing  ailk, 

the  breakinA  and  powdering  them  in  the 
Btamping-mill,  and  altcrwardawaahlpg  them 

— '■-  -'inR-kSs),  n.  Aboxcon- 


and  nail  brtuhei,  po- 


SreaBliiE-gown  (drca'lng-gonn).  n.    A  light 

1...  1 ' Tig,  in  the  study,  J&c. 

le'lDg-rom).  n.  Ad  apart- 
tor  drer—  "■ 


l^ttlng-i = — 

ment  appropriated  for  dressing  the  per 
DmMllIf-tablA  (dreanng-ta-bil  n.    A  tauic 
proTlded  with  convcnicncea  lor  adjottlng 


Uiedreaa;  atollt 

Dmunukar  (drei'mU.^],  n.    A  maker  of 
guwni  or  aimllar  garmenU;    a  manlna- 

Dnuy  (dreal),  a.    Showy  in  dress;  very  at- 

dresiea     [CoUoq.'] 
Dretdu.)  DT«ccbe,l  » (.  or  (.  [A.  Sai.  dree- 
can,  to  TBI  or  trouble;  Sc.dmlcA.  to  linger.) 
To  rex;  to  oppre>8;to  trouble;  to  delay. 

DretchlnS,  I  n.    Delay.    CAoucrr. 

Dwnl  (dtnU  F.i    (Acontr  of<friwl(wh[ch 

acel.)  TDeniitaaliva;losnHerialivatoissuB 

and  [low  down  Irom  The  mouth. 


iou)  natione.  displayed  ^  Dmr  (d 


Drey  (dri),  n.     A  aqnlrrel-a  neat.     Wrlttoi 

DllbldribVe.f.  [SeeDUBKU.]  Todotbtet 
little  by  little  or  in  drildeta;  hence,  (■)  Is 
cut  olT  little  by  little ;  to  cheat  by  ibhU 
and  reiterated  tricka;  to  porloiD;  to  apfvo- 

(6)  To  entice  »lep  by  step.     [Kare.  1 
Drill  (drib),  i.i.  To  ahoot  al  a  maik  at  Anrt 


Dribble  (drlbl)!},  a.t.  preL  A  pp. 

Sir  drUAlini-   1  To  throw  down  . 
drops.— £  In  footbaU, 


lUkicka 


Drlbbb  <dTlb%i:h  i'i.     [A  dim.  Iram  dr^. 
and  properb  dryfpU.]    1.  To  fall  in  drupe 

dropa;  aa,  water  driMta  from  the  aaTca — 
2.  To  tlBTer.  aa  a  child  or  an  idloL-S,  To 

taU  weakly  and  dowly. 

t.  To  act  or  think  feebly;  to  wanf  rtgoiir  er 
energy.  I>nid<n.— G.  Tobeamallor  tridlxc. 
'SomedrifrMuiaBklnolihea.'  BMmd. 
Drlbbl*  (drita^lj,  n.  A  email  qnanUty  of 
anything  Uquhl;  drinla;  diiaalr  or  wet 
weather.     [Scotch.! 


Dilblllet,  Driblat  (driblet),  n  A  anall  piece 

money  going  to  make  up  a  nm ;  aa,  the 

money  waa  paid  In  drMUti, 
DiMdar,  DTeMlotlT  (dttd'tr,  Awd'trX  ■. 

Dread,  lear.     [Scotch.l 
Driddla  (drid'dlX  >.i  1.  To  play  DnakUfBllr. 

aa  on  the  violin.    iHcotoh.  ] 

A  Planiy  KnpcT  wj'  hti  SildlK 

i.  To  wander  atanleaaly  or  feebly  freai  plan 
to  place.  IBcDtoh.]— I.  To  woik  comUnlly 
balwIthoadnakingmuchpnKreaa  iSootsh.) 
Drl«(dril«.t   Toaufler.  See  DUB.  lOhao- 

lete  and  Scotch.] 


Drier  <dri'^),  ».  One  who  or  that  which 
dries  or  makes  drv;  that  which  haa  the  una- 
lily  ol  drvlng;  that  which  may  eapd  or 
abaorb  moisture;  a  dealccatlve;  apeelscally. 
a  lubatance  added  to  aome  Died  tdl  to  tan- 
part  to  It  the  property  of  dryhig  quickly;  a 
preparation  to  Incnaae  the  hani«DiBS  aild 
drying  pro-  -  -  *-' "-■- 


nf  paint;  a  drying  machine 


Drlft,tc,(.  To  drive 

Drift  (drilt),  n.    lA.  ( 
Icel.  drifi,  a  anow-di                      ,  , 
impulse,  drove,  herd.  SeeDluvI.BDdco._. 
riw.  nft;  lAnw,  »»n/l;  (*riei,  t»Fi«  1  LTba* 
which  la  driren  by  any  kind  of  loca     '  '~ 
ufmi  to  he  primarily  a  participle^  B 


1.  dryft,  drtfl. 
^d  comp 

ILTHai 
De(d^fl 


2.  A  heap 
as,  a  drift 

adrtnol  ._ 

cattle,  sheep,  birda,  Ac 


id  also  a  . 


hedriftof  reasoning  or  aivument;  the  drift 
I  a  cUacourae.— a  IntenthDn;  deal^;  poi. 


T.  Anything  drlTeo  by  force;  aa,  ■ 
dust;  ■  drv'  nt  !»<•  carried  by  a  i 

Drj/fi  nr  lUse  dun  inmn  dn  ikr. 


aage  wltblu  the  earth.  — 10  A'sHl.  the! 
Tsy  which  a  vesael  make*  when  lylng-to 
boYo-to  during  a  gale  — DrVl  V  '  «"« 
theraMMwhTchltilowa.— II  Indv-^' 
tng.  the  dUIerence  betvaen  the  alie  ol  a  h 
and  the  hole  into  which  K  la  to  be  drlten 
between  the  drcninfeiviice  of  a  hoop  ■ 
the  dnomleKDca  of  the  naat  on  whirl 


nte.  ntr.  fat.  fall: 


(llbe,  tnb.  bull;       oil.  pomd; 
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ki  to  b»  drlTOL  -  i>fift»  Ml  tk§  9k§0r  drmttght^ 
tta»  p*<»ctja   wben  the  raflt  are  cut  off. 
TWy  arv  rnd^d  with  acrolM  or  BcroIU,  and 
calted  Dri/t'pifvu.—lt,  In  arch,  the  hori- 
mmtal  forve  which  an  arch  exerta  wHh  a 
Hf^iary  to  orenet  the  piera.— 18.  In  aeol. 
a  term  applied  to  earth  and  rocks  which 
hatv  boen  oooTejred  by  IcebeTga  or  slaciera 
••d  dtpoiiled  ov«r  a  connti^  while  sub- 
' ,  TBTUmdy  called  ZHluviuim^  Diluvial, 
or  .V«rCA#m  Dri^,  Boulder  Forma- 
.    G««dof(ito  now  often  oae  instead 
^  DfSft  ttM  ierms  ttnui/led  or  wutratified 
Ctoy,  which  were  not  fonnerlv  re- 
I  aa  atstinci  formationa  It  is  abnn- 
Ib  Bmupe  north  of  the  50th,  and  in 
Vorth  America  north  of  the  40th  parallel 
ef  Utttnde;  abaent  in  most  tropical  re- 
riwis^  but  reappean  in  the  lanos  which 
b  sooth  of  th«  40th  and  60th  paraUels 
of  avuth  Utltwle,  as  in  Pati^nia,  Terra  del 
FttcfO,  and  Kew  f^aland     It  consists  of  a 
remact  cUr.  tha  colour  of  which  depends 
OB  Cliat  of  the  rocka  whence  it  is  derived, 
harlog   boalden  diffosed   throu^out   its 
ttasa»  and  wfUi  thin  bedsof  graveland  sand 
tilsnpersed.    Tha  boulders  have  not  that 
mmded  appearance  prodoced  by  the  action 
e(  waisr  tn  a  river  course,  bnt  have  a  greater 
or  less  Bvmbor  of  rubbed  faces  produced  by 
Mat  forced,  while  held  in  one  position, 
ov«r  tha  BoUd  rocks  beneath.— 14.  In  meeh. 
a  Iwclih  round  and  sU^tly  tapering  piece 
d  steel  used  for  enlaiigtng  a  hole  in  a  me- 
tallic plate;  adrift-bolt;  a  punch. —15.  MQU. 
(a)  a  tool  used  tn  ramming  down  the  com- 
pDattkm  contained  in  a  rocket  or  similar 
lifwmh.    <6)  A  priming  iron  to  clean  the 
vaaC  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  from  burning 
vamdea  after  each  discharge.— />r(/t  </CA« 
A«iMt«  in  law,  a  view  or  examination  oi  the 
ratllt  that  are  in  the  forest,  in  order  to 
know  wlMiher  it  be  surcharged  or  no^  or 
whether  the  beasts  be  commonable,  Ac. 
Mtl  (dilftX  V.  i    L  To  accumulate  in  heaps 
l7  the  fbroe  of  wind;  to  be  driven  into  heaps; 
as,  BOW  or  aand  drifts.— i.  To  float  or  oe 
driven  alone  by  a  current  of  water  or  air; 
to  be  oarried  at  random  by  the  force  of  the 
wind  or  tide;  as,  the  ship  drifted  astern;  a 
raft  drVted  adiora     '  We  drifted  o'er  the 
harbour  bar.*    CoUridfft. 

WamtMM  that  frtra  ^.athednJ  of  Engbnd  and  thb 
•IM  •&  tatcnrai!  There  b  a  type  of  it  in  the  Tery 
birSi  liHl  kmmm  then:  for.  instead  of  the  restless 
orwd,  honr*«<  voiced  and  able-wini^ed,  drifting  on 
tiu  Umfc  Bffier  air.  the  Sl  Mark's  porches  are  full 
<rf  dDvcw  Rittkin. 


X  la  mUmittff^  to  make  a  drift ;  to  search  for 
jBsials  or  orea. 
HKtft  (driftX  s.t    To  drive  into  heaps;  as,  a 

eurmt  of  wind  driftM  snow  or  sand. 
Drift  (drift),  a.    Drifted;  capable  of  being 

drtfled  by  wind  or  currents;  as,  dr\ft  sana; 

dfVtice 
DiUtam  (driftltj),  n.   SauL  the  amount  of 

dcviatton  from  a  ship's  course  due  to  lee- 

liftfWbolt  (driftn)dltl  n.  A  bolt  used  for 
dnving  out  other  bolts,  commonly  made  of 
■CeeL 

Drtft-taad  (drtftlandl  n.  A  yearly  rent 
paU  by  some  tenants  for  driving  cattle 
thfnogh  a  manor. 

DrtftlMS  (driftlesX  a.  Without  drift  or  aim; 
pnposekss;  aimlesa.    Xorth  British  Rev. 
OdftHMfi  (driff  net),  n.   A  Urge  kind  of  net 
vtCh  mcsbea  1  inch  wide,  used  in  fishing 
^ejiOchaiiL  herring,  mackerel,  Ac 
IMft«il  (driff silX  n.    Naut  a  safl  used 
nndsr  water,  veered  out  right  ahead  by 
>be«tic  serving  to  keep  the  ship's  head  right 
«pee  the  wa,  and  to  prevent  her  driving  too 
^5*  in  a  current. 

XMfl-wiy  (drift'wi),  n.  1.  A  common  way 
(^  driving  cattle  in.— 2.  Naut  and  in  min- 
ny.  drift 

XnMrMi  (drifTwMX  n.  Same  as  Gu{f- 
•Mfd  (vtiich  seel 

Dcifl-WlBd  (diiftVindX  n.  A  driving  wind; 
**tD4  that  drives  things  into  heaps. 
MfWvood  (drifTwQd).  n.  Wood  drifted  or 
Ja^  by  water. 

w1^(drtftD,a.  Forming  or  characterized 
Wdnfts,  tspedally  of  snow.  '  Dr\fty  nights 
m*  drtppioc  summers '  Hogg. 
Mm;  Ofid^  Dlrste  (driTl  drej't  dir^ji). 
*-  (A  form  of  dirg*  (which  see).  ]  A  f n- 
2^  company;  entertainment  at  a  funeral. 


Peolch 
MKdi 


1 


(drtll  « 1  [From  D.  driOm,  to  bore. 
Md  to  drin  soldiers,  O  drilUn,  to  bore;  al- 
MdtoA8ax.lAyr«<.(Ayrf,ahole  (Inmean- 
mt  t  hoee»ei.  perhaps  the  same  as  drUl,  a 
nil)  Thefi>otlsseen{nOHO.d«r*,A.8ax. 


thurh,  through.  The  O.K.  thirl,  to  bore  a 
hole  ^een  in  O.E.  Ttomthirl,  noiethril,  our 
noetrO),  thrill,  trill,  are  allied  words. )  1.  To 
pierce  with  a  drill;  to  perforate  by  turning 
a  sharp-p<^nted  instrument  of  a  particular 
form;  to  bore  and  make  a  hole  by  turning 
an  instrument;  as,  to  driU  a  hole  through 
a  piece  of  metal;  to  drill  a  cannon.— 2.  In 
agru  to  sow  in  rows,  drills,  or  channels;  as, 
to  drUl  wheat;  to  sow  with  seed  in  drills;  as, 
the  field  was  drUUd,  not  sown  broadcast 
8.  To  draw  throu^:  to  drain;  as,  waters 
driUed  through  a  sandy  steatum.— 4.  MiHt. 
to  teach  and  train  raw  soldiers  to  their  duty 
by  frequent  exercises;  hence,  to  teach  by 
repeated  exercise  or  repetition  of  acts.  — 
6.  f  To  draw  on ;  to  enace;  to  amuse  and 
put  off. 

Bt  such  insinuations  they  have  once  got  within  him. 
ana  are  able  to  drill  him  on  from  one  lewdness  to 
another:  by  the  same  arts  corrupting  and  soueezinK 
hhn  as  tney  please.  South. 


She  drilled  him  on  to  five  and  fifty.       Additon. 

0.  t  To  exhaust  or  waste  slowly;  as,  this  acci- 
dent hath  drilled  away  the  whole  summer. 
Swift 

Drill  (drfl).  V.  t.  1.  To  sow  seed  hi  driUs;  as. 
the  farmer  was  drilUng.—2.  To  go  through 
the  exercises  prescribed  to  raw  soldiers ;  to 
engage  in  training  or  teaching. 

DrUl  (drilX  n.  l.  A  pointed  instrument  used 
for  boring  holcMi,  particulariy  in  metals  and 
other  hard  substances;  a  boring  tool  that 
cuts  its  way  as  it  revolves;  a  drilling-ma- 
chine or  drill-press  (which  see).— 2.  The  act 
of  training  soldiers  to  their  dutv.— S.  In 
aari.  a  row  of  seeds  deposited  in  the  earth; 
auo,  the  trench  or  channel  in  which  the 
grain  or  seed  is  deposited.  —4.  A  machine  for 
sowing  seeds  in  regular  rows;  as,  a  tumip- 
drUL 

Drillt  (drO),  n.  [Akin  riU;  O.  rUU,  a  chan- 
nel]   A  small  stream;  a  rilL 

springs  through  the  pleasant  meadows  pour  their 
drit/i.  Suttdys. 

Drillt  (drilX  vi    To  flow genUy. 

All  have  cool  refreshing  rivulets  ct  cryDal,driUin£ 
over  pebbles  of  amber.  Sir  T.  Herbert 

Drillt  (dril),  n.    [Deriv.  doubtful]    An  ape; 

a  baboon. 

What  a  devil  (quoth  the  midwife),  would  you  have 
jrour  son  move  his  ears  like  a  drillt  Sir  IV.  Tem/le. 

Drill  (drilXn.  [O.  driUicA.  from  dm.  three, 
a  fabric  in  which  the  threads  are  divided  in 
a  threefold  way.  Comp.  dimity,  twill}  A 
kind  of  coarse  linen  or  cotton  cloth;  drill- 
ing. 

Drill-harrow  (drillM-rOX  n.  In  agri.  an 
implement  for  forming  drills,  sowing  the 
seed,  and  covering  it  in  with  earth. 

Drill-bow  (dril'bdl,  n.  A  small  bow.  gener- 
ally made  of  a  thin  slip  of  steel,  the  string 
of  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  rapidly 
turning  a  drill 

Drill-boz  (drillxiks),  n.  In  agru  a  box  con- 
taining the  seed  for  sowing  in  drills. 

Drill-harrow  (drillia-rOX  ^  ^  small  har- 
row employed  In  drill-husbandry  for  extir- 
pating weeds,  and  pulverizing  the  earth  be- 
tween the  rows  of  plants. 

Drill-llllltMLlldry  (drllliuz-band-ri),  tk  A 
mode  of  cultivanon  in  which  the  sowing  of 
seeds  in  drills  is  adopted. 

DriUinff  (dril'ing),  n.  1.  In  aari.  that  mode 
of  sowmg  in  which  the  seed  is  deposited  in 
regular  equidistant  rows  at  such  a  deptii  as 
each  kind  requires  for  its  most  perfect  vege- 
tatioa— 2.  The  practice  or  teaching  of  mili- 
tary exercises;  hence,  thorough  instruction 
in  any  matter.— S.  The  act  or  process  of 
boring  holes  in  metal 

Drillixiff  (dril'ing),  n.  A  coarse  cloth.  See 
Drill,  a  kind  of  cloth. 

DrUlinff-macblne  (dril"h]g-ma-8hdn'),  n.  A 
machine  for  cutting  circular  holes  in  metal 
by  means  of  a  revolving  drill    See  Dbill- 

PBBSS. 

Drill-master  (driKmas-t6r),  n.  One  who 
teaches  drill;  speclflcally.  one  who  teaches 
drill,  as  a  branch  of  gymnastics,  in  public 
institutions  and  private  families. 

The  business  of  life,  according  to  him  (Frederick 
William  of  Prussial.  was  to  drill  and  be  drilled;  .  .  . 
he  was  a  drill-master  rather  than  a  soldier. 

Maemulmy. 

DriU-plOiu^  (dril^lou),  n.  A  plough  for 
sowing  gnJn  in  drills. 

Drill-preu  (drO'pres),  n.  A  machine  armed 
with  one  or  more  drills  for  boring  holes  in 
metal,  and  designed  aa  vertical,  horizontal, 
or  univermU,  in  accordance  with  its  mode 
of  working.  Variously  called  Drill,  Drill- 
marine,  or  DrUling-maehine. 
I  DriU-Mlvaailt  (dril'sir-JantX  n.    A  non- 


commissioned officer  who  instructs  soldiers 

in  their  duties,  and  trains  them  to  military 

movementa. 
DriU-stook  (dril'stokX  n.    In  mech.  the 

holder  (of  which  there  are  many  kinds)  for 

receiving  the  fixed  end  of  a  drill 
Drily.    See  Drtlt. 
Drlmys  (dri'mis),  n.    [Or.  drimvs,  acrid. 

from  the  bitter  tonic  taste  of  the  hark.  ]    A 

Snus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat  order 
agnoliaceiB.  They  are  aromatic  evergreen 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  South  America. 
Australia,  and  Borneo.  D.  aromatiea,  found 
at  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  furnishes  the 
winters  baric  of  commerce.  It  is  used  aa 
an  aromatic,  and  in  many  respects  resembles 
Canella  bark.  See  Canella. 
Drink  (dringk),  v.l  pret  dranJ^  or  drunk; 
pp.  drunk  or  drunken;  ppr.  drinking. 
[A.  Sax.  drinean,  Q.  trinken,  Qoth.  drigkan, 
to  drink.  Hence  drefMA  (cans.)  and  drourn.] 

1.  To  swallow  liquor,  for  onenching  thirst 
or  other  purpose;  as,  to  dnnk  of  the  brook. 

Ye  shall  drink  indeed  of  my  cup.     Mat.  xx.  73. 

2.  To  take  spirituous  liquors  to  excess;  to 
be  intemperate  in  the  use  of  spirituous 
liauors;  to  be  an  habitual  drunkara.— 8.  To 
take  alcoholic  liquors  at  a  feast  or  enter- 
tainment; to  be  entertained  with  liquors. 

They  drank  and  were  merry  with  him. 

Gen.xliiL  34. 

—To  drink  to,  to  salute  in  drinking;  to  in- 
vite to  drink  by  drinking  first;  to  wish  well 
to,  in  the  act  of  taking  the  cup. 

I  drink  to  the  general  Joy  of  the  whole  table. 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo.  Skak. 

—To  drink  deep,  to  drink  a  deep  draught; 
to  indulge  In  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess. 

Drink  dee*,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring : 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  bratn. 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.        Pop*. 

Drink  (dringk).  v.  t.  L  To  swallow,  as  liquids; 

to  receive,  as  a  fluid,  into  the  stomach;  to 

imbibe;  as,  to  drink  water  or  wine.— 2.  To 

suck  in;  to  absorb;  to  imbibe. 

And  let  the  purple  violets  drink  the  stream. 

Dryden. 

8.  To  take  in  Uirough  tiie  senses,  as  the  ear 
or  eye;  to  hear;  to  see;  as,  to  drink  words 
or  the  voice. 

My  ears  have  not  yet  dmnk  a  hundred  words 
Or  that  tongue's  uttering.  Skak. 

I  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye.    Po/e. 

4.  To  take  in  the  fumes  or  smoke  of ;  to  in> 

hale,  as  to  d rmir  the  air. 

Some  men  live  ninety  years  and  post. 
Who  never  drank  tobacco  first  nor  last.     Taylor. 

—To  drink  down,  to  take  away  thought  or 
consideration  of  bv  drinking ;  to  subdue  or 
extinguish;  as,  to  drink  down  care;  to  drink 
down  unkindnesa.— 7o  drink  o/f,  to  drink  the 
whole  at  a  drau^t;  as,  to  drtnib  off  a  cup  of 
cordial— 7o  dnnk  in,  to  absorb;  lo  take  or 
receive  into  by  any  inlet.— 7V>  drink  up,  to 
drink  the  whole.— To  drinJIr  the  health,  or  to 
the  health  qf,  to  drink  while  expressing  good 
wishes  for  the  health  or  welfare  of;  to  sig- 
nify good- will  to  by  drinking;  to  pledge. 
Drink  (dringkX  n.  1 .  Liquor  to  be  swallowed ; 
any  fluid  to  be  taken  into  the  stomach  for 
quenching  thirst  or  for  medicinal  purposes; 
a  draught  of  liquor;  a  potion. 

We  will  give  you  sleepy  drink*.  Shmk. 

2.  Intoxicating  liquors,  or  the  practice  ef 
taking  such  liquors  to  excess;  aa,  drink  was 
his  ruin.— /n  drink,  drunk;  tipsy. 

DrinkaUe  (dringra-bl).  a.  That  may  be 
drunk;  fit  or  suitable  for  drink;  potable. 

Drinkable  (dringk'a-bl),  n.  A  liquor  that 
may  be  drunk. 

DrinkaVlenefS  (dringkVbl-nes).  ik  State 
of  being  drinkable. 

Drinker  (dringk'^r).  n.  One  who  drinks, 
particularly  one  who  practises  drinking 
spirituous  liquors  to  excess;  a  drunkard;  a 
tippler. 

Dnnker-moth  (dringk'dr-moth),  n.  The 
name  of  a  fine  large  British  moth,  the  Odo- 
nestit  potatoria  of  naturalists,  and  so  called 
from  its  long  beak -like  palpi  projecting 
somewhat  like  a  tongue  from  the  front  of 
the  head. 

Drinking  (dringk'ing),  a.  (Connected  with 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits;  as,  drinking  usages. 

My  uncle  walked  on  singing,  now  a  verse  of  a  love 
song,  and  then  a  verse  of  a  drinking  one.    Dickens. 

Drinking-hont  (dringk'lng-bout),  n.  A  con- 
vivial revel;  a  set-to  at  drinking. 

Drinking-fonntatn  (dringk^hig-fount-to), 
n.  An  erection  on  or  near  a  public  thorou^ 
fare  for  supplying  men .  sometimes  both  men 
and  animals,  with  water,  to  quench  their 
tUrst 


<k.dkatn;     «h,8aloeA;     g,^^;     j,>ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  CAen;  th,  <Ain;     w,  idg;    wh,  wAig;    xh,  ainie.— See  KIT. 


DKINXtNO-HOKK 


Oltaaag-'honL  (drinifk'iiiK-honi).  n.  1.  A 
boiD  UHid  u  •  drinklng-veMel  by  our  an- 
c«lon— 2.  A  cup  or  goblet  mi4ao(  bom 
DMd  Bt  th«  pment  dmj. 

DrlnkUW-lUMM  (dringk'lng-bDtia),   n.     A 


DrlIlkUW-JKIII«Wrlngll'ing-»ong),n-  A»ii« 
In  pnlM  of  dnnking:  >  lous  sulUble  to  be 
aupg  whon  drlnldn^;  a  bmccbuuU&D  Bong. 

Wkr  ihiHilil  Lii'c.  Uke  hki  In  dnnWitf -»>vi. 

Spke  hii  fail  Imdi1u«  nmh  tLe  dun  o(  duUit 

Drlnkleu  (dringk'lei).  o.      Dettltule  of 

Drlnk-mDneT  {dringk'nmii-l),    n.     Money 

jil"ii  lo  bny liquor  (or  driok. 

DTliik-oirerliu  (drlngk'of'»r-ineX  n-  A 
Jewlih  ofteiiag  of  wine.  <&c. 

Drip  (,drip),  t.i.  prel  *  pp.  dripptd:  ppr. 
dnj7f>in{r.  [A  Sai.  dripan.  dryvan,  to  dnp, 
drop  licommooTeiitoDicwordiDtuL  dryppe. 
Icel  drMpa,  D.  druipen.  O.  trir/ea.  Hence 
drap.]  1.  To  [all  la  dropi :  u.  Hater  druu 
from  cavBi-a.  To  bare  any  Uqiiid  lallfng 
from  It  In  dropi ;  at,  a  wet  oarment  dnju. 
■Tbo  drippina  air  of  the  Iwlllghl'  tono- 
ftiioio. 

Drip  (dilp).  I.e.  To  let  IbU  in  dropa;  aa, 
malting  flub  dripi  tat.  -The  lody  bani 
.  -  .  wbloh  from  the  tbatch  drips  faat  a 
ibowsr  of  ralu-'    Sfo'/t- 

DrlpCdrlpln.  1.  A  falling  or  lolOng  fall  in 
dropi;  a  dripping:  the  loaad  of  dripping. 


i.  That  which  fall! 


3.  That  from  which  wal«r  dropa,  ai  the  edgs 
Dl  a  roof;  tbe  eavea— 4,  In  n«A.  alatge  Hst 

throw  oil  water.   See  Dbii^toiib,— ilw/i(  ^f 

•Irllieot  wblch  a  penon  baa  a  right  lo'let 
bli  drip  fall  on  another  penon'i  property. 
Sl^iplllg  (drlp'lng),  n.  The  fat  which  falls 
from  meat  in  roaatlng;  that  which  falli  in 

Ssf ^f  S'SilSrp';  ^nfm^t'L' 
DHppisI  (drip'pl),  a.     Weak  or  rare. 


■lio  called  a  iMafVr'nwiiUiiH 


it  tued  at  a  tenuina- 


and  llirm  li  perhaps  allied.]  1.  To  im- 
pel or  urge  forward  by  force;  to  force;  lo 
more  bj  pbyaical  force;  aa,  we  drive  a  ziall 


;  to  force;  to  cooitnln;  aa,  to  drt'i 
le  to  market;  amoke  drica  compao 
I  the  room ;  anger  and  Init  often  drit 


(Ion  or  anpport.  an  ornament  or  aimple 
moulding  la  adopted.— S.  A  fllterlng.itone. 
familiarly  h  called  br  huobd. 
DrlTB  (dilT).  e.  I.  pret  dnjw {formerly  draw); 

Sp.  driven;  ppr.  dririiw.  [A  Sax.  drtfan. 
.  8ai.  drUen,  Goth  Jrritan,  D.  drijven, 
DaiL  dhte,  Q-  treiben,  to  drive,  to  orge  or 

nte,  m.  tat,  ttU;        mi,  met,  Mr;       pU 


3.  To  chue;  to  hunt 


(.  To  Impel  a  tesm  of  hortei  or  other  ani- 
mala  to  move  Forward,  and  to  direct  their 
coune ;   hence,  to  guide  or  regulate  the 

guide  or  regulate  a  machlae ;  ai,  to  drive  a 
drive ;  to  convey  a  peraon  in  a  carriage  or 
hany ;  to  carry  away  properly  or  people 


izontally;  to  cut  an  horizontal  gallery  cr 
nel,— rodriw/iBlAdrvordoira.  to  place 

driva  otr  the  lighteet  to  one  end,  and 


■lorm  driuet  againit  tbe  houie. 

3.  To  go  In  a  carriage;  to  travel  In  a  vehicle 
drawn  by  hones  or  other  animals ;  as.  he 

to  urge  toward  ■  point ;  to  make  an  eflort 

author  iadriinngj  at— S.  To  aim  a  blow;  to 


coune  on  which  carriages  are  driven;  a  road 
prepared  for  driving;  ai,  the  Queen's  drive. 
Drivel  (dri'vel),  v.i.  pret.  *  pp.  drivelled; 
ppr.  drivetling.    [A  modlScatlon  of  dribble. 

drop  or  flow  from  tlie  mouth,  like  a  child. 
Idiot,  or  dotard,  —i.  To  be  weak  or  foalisb ; 
lodole;aa,BifriKlliiuhero:i(riKlliiulove 
DrtTBl  {dri'iel),  n.  l.  eUver;  lalira  flowing 
from  the  mouth.—S.  SlUy  unmeanbig  talk; 
InartlcuUle  nonsense:  •eoseleis  twaddle, 
tike  the  talk  of  an  Idiot-  S.I  A  drlveUer; 
a  fool;  an  idiot.     'That  foul  aged  ifriwl.' 


Drtvan  (driv-a),  pp.  {yrom  drfne.)  Fryad 
forward  by  force;  impelled  to  move;  u»- 
itrshied  b;  necCMlly, 

DilTen  (driv'n),  n.  In  nodk.  any  part  of  a 
machine  moved  directly  by  the  dHVer:  alau 
called /oUoiHr.    JtaiJitnd. 

DrlTM-  (driv-Sr),  n.  1.  One  who  drlvta;  the 
perion  or  thing  that  urgel  or  compeh  any- 
thing else  to  move.— £.  The  pawn  who 

limorobject;  analmerl^duigeroutilncrr 
atsedltloiL'  JfcmnJo^ue.— 4.JVdiir.(a)Alafge 
quadiiUteral  sail,  called  alio  tfa«  3pamt*r. 
occailoDally  >et  on  tbe  miiaeD-yard  or  eaC 
(he  foot  being  eilended  over  the  alan  by 
a  boom.  It  u  Uw  principal  *for»«Bd-att 
sail .'  and  ii  of  great  Importance  in  adTCf~  ~ 
whidt.  (A)  The  toremoat  tpur  In  tba  )k 
waya-i.  In  wukA.  (a)  the  ma'- -•■" 
which  motion  li  communicate! 
of  wbeela;  (fcj  the  wheel  of  a  kwamatlv* 

catcd.  — e.  A  w^lMce  inlerpoeed  between 
the  driving  Initrumen  t  and  the  tiling  driven. 
A  cooper  drives  hoops  by  abriking  opon  tbe 
driKr.- 7.  In  iceanttg.  a  piece  of  aped  or 
other  material,  upon  a  spindle,  and  placed 
in  a  boi.  which  bnpela  the  ahnltle  thmu^ 


itbalnlcEK 
nwhedl^ 


y  employed  In  driving  fi 


rent  In  Ireland.     See  D: 
DrtTer-ant  (driv'er-»nl),  n.     Ai 
cfJU,  a  singular  ipeciei  of  ant.  i 


DnTei'-twom  (drtv'* 
DrtTUmdriv'ii.gl,  B. 


1  vary  greatly 


:-kZle  (di1vlng-aki-l).  n. 


DTlVliiS-.bOX(dr1r'ing.baki),  n.  Tbejonnud- 

boi  of  ■  driving-axle. 
SrlTliig  -  notes  (driv'lng-nSts).  n.  pt.     In 

Mtuic,  syncopated  notes ;  notes  which  wj 


TlTlBg-alUft  rdriv'Ing-shaft).  n. 
'Tom  the  driving-wheel  conm 
■     mscWne. 


:rank-ailB  or  nialn-shaf  L     Called 


ppr  driaiinq.    [A  d. 
to  or  derived  from  i 

Dan.  drjine.  to  sprii 


Drinle  (drli'ilX  v 


Srlitla  (drli'il),  n. 


I  dritmln.  to  drinlr: 
le,  to  fall  in  amall 
imall  dropa ;  to  fall. 


I  imul  dnipa 


andt  (drof 


6\  n.     (A.  Bal.  drif.  1 

■Vsometanantatoiho 
landlords,  for  driving  their 
—  to  fain  or  markets. 


cattle  through  a  minor  to  fain  or  m 
Called  alio  DriJOand  and  DrvKaiuf. 

DrOfc  DrpCUa  (drog)>  n.  A  baoy  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  harpoon  line. 

Sroser,  Drogher  Cdrfi'g«r),  n.  I.  A  Bnall 
Weil  Indian  coasting  cnft,  built  lOT  oary- 
in^  goods,  having  long  light  maits  and  lateen 

Dro^dnS  (drying),  n.    A  name  given  to 


man),  n.    Same  ai  i>raii«iiaiL 
Bslal)-     Dnilt  (diollx  t.i.    ID.  drnilin,  to  nai 

To  work  ilnggitbly  or  alowijr;  to  plod. 

b.  bull;   oil.  pound;   U.  3c.  abuoe;  |.  St  b| 


DnOI  (draUL 
■t-B^uil;  ■  driKlga. 
M  *  Pl-I.  Uwc 


L  A  n 


-tmttery  (dr 

msr7    CUTIH 


a  (dmlil.  n  [1^ 


toll;  drnd^TT. 

Dnum.)  1.  Bigbt: 
-  ,  _  r  81  'B«:  priTUetfe, — 
1  latmantt,  iiUJ:  dutoin.— S.  IddIij  laic, 
•  ntf  of  rt(ht.  wfaleh  ii  (he  hlflmtof  ill  real 
irrila— DroiCi  o^odBurolfir,  pBraoJilta  nt- 
torlwl  ID  ihaoDcvol  tdmlnl  ol  bulanit,  or 
bnl  Usfa-KtmlnL  Of  Ihns  IMIaalillsL  (he 
■Mia*  niDkhu  It  the  right  if>  the  pTDpetty 
■hipt  Hlied  OD  tbfi  break- 


, r.     , to  the  exchequer  for  the 

IWBHH  ot  the  pabllc  Mrrtn.  A  tenth  put 
df  Um  pTopertj  captoreJ  it  ha  li  mllowed 

fcflttnSE Cl^f Br-.!).  B.  Inlaw  reUtIng 
«p  a  Tight  to  pTopertj  u  JLitJrigulJihftd  frqm 

lfa«»ll— utitai  DlDitKhltt  (dnlch'lu),  n. 

BraD  (ttKH),  a.  [ThBumeiionl  u  Ft.  dnUi, 
D  dn).O.dr«<l,m thick.  ihaKpeTMD.adnill; 
*lMnc*.  G.  utd  D.  itraUig.  pleuuL  Orinun 
d«lTea  It  from  drOUn,  In  Uie  huh  of  tnni- 
Inr  roBBil  akeal  takea  it  trom  1«L  and 
S«  rnS.  a  Und  o 


.    The  n  driU,  aeoMdlng  t 


ETKUet  la  to  niae  mirth  bf  odd  trlcki^ 
lour,  a  buffoon.  -  Dr.  Dale  who  vu  ■ -'" 
imai^dnU-    B<ne4U -Z  A  Itite ,  t 
thua  extilUlad  to  ni»  mirth  or  iport 
Oralf  IdrtIV   Ii      To   ]mt^    to   pU) 
boflouB     ■  Being  dlipoKd  to  drolT    & 


Drall^  (drBrtr),  n.     A  jeMer; 

DnUMT  (diOI't-Tn  n.  irrdnt 
ifsaUtT  «  h^D(  droll:  lomett 
nlia  mlrtb:  ipiittlTa  trie' 


The  rich  drot 


Iiryol 'Sba  StoopitoCoDqi-..      — , 

■  t  SofOttlUnff  1^1"'"**^*  adapted  to  raiie 
.^^  ,  ^L  —  apnppet;  alirelj. 


J^KTT 


(drtriih).  -     

— r  (dTDm'e-da-rl),  il    [L  dronu- 
dromedarr,   fomiftd   from   Oi 


•a  ran  I    1-  A  ipMlM  ot  camet.  called  alio 
Ih*   Arabian   camel  iCajnetiu  dromsdar- 
imt\  •rtUi  oo*  taamp  or  protabeianca 
h^.  in    dUlDcdon    horn     " 
caBtL  vhlcb  baa  two  bnnch 
■wm  of  loot  UUB  the  cunBl 

of  toarelllnc  npwarda 

iV.  ksd  of  ooDUtmlns  It 
rail  for  aareral  lucccaaETA  < 
tke  dmnedaiT 
BtawDllaas  I 
fUtr  kmoctm 


the    Dactrlan 
la     It  il  mon 

hundred  toll«a 
I  lonner  at  that 
da^  The  pace  of 


ltil< 


Drotomdi 


mdl  (drora'ond).  n. 
'SBel.  pmbab^  trom  d 
lan-aalling  reaael; 


A  gflnua  of  brachr- 
ane,  with  great  and 
I  the  aeai  of  warm 

,  n.pt  Afamlljot 
II.  of  which  Dromli 

po( 


I    cial  In  Bngland:  a  commoii  Dnnerr  word 
I    In  UnitedTutea.] 

I  Droop  (drop),  It  TDletilnkorbaiigdown: 
I    aa,  to  Jn»p  Ihe  head. 
DtoOp  (drop),  Bi.     [A  form  of  drip,  drop] 
1.  To  link  or  hang  down:  to  bend  downward, 

droop  for  want  ot  moiitnre;  te  aUDwod 
hli  head  to  drwjp  dd  hii  breait 

i.  To  langoJib  from  grief  or  other  cauiai  lo 
fall  Into  a  atato  of  phyalcal  wMlcDMa- 


UiB  drone-bHe.  1 


1.  ThB  male  ot  tiia  hoaej-bee.  It  li  vnalter 
than  the  qaMO-b«&  but  larger  than  tho 
working-b«.  Tho  dronea  maka  no  honeir, 
but  after  IJTftlg  a  tew  weeki  and  Impregnat- 
log  the  qutenlhejr  an  killed  or  driten  from 


1  Tbe  largett  tube  ol  the  bagplpa,  which 
emlti  ■  continued  deep  note,  Uie  k»y-not« 
la.     In  mant  bagtdpaa  there  ie  a 
le  tuned  tothe  fflth  ol  the  acala. 
'    '      ».  drtmtd;  ppr. 

'to  gin  fortti 


Drone  (drfli 

droniBjj.     1.  lo  utb  in  n 
drorungklnga.'    ^rvdan. 

•The 'beetle' wheels   hli 'dn>^™"ntoht ' 
Sny.    '  Dmmd  her  lurdaae  knighta,  ilum- 


duU  n: 


whllt 


Dnm*  (di4a).  i.t    To  md  or  ipaak  In 


AB?^Ut  bSti  lUBuUa         limg/Hlm. 
Drone-bMfdrfln'ba),  n.    The  male  be*. 
Dnnw-dy  (drOu'tll),  n.  A  two-wlnoed  iniact 
reiembUng  the  drone-bee  (SrutalU  Imaty 


£.  The  largeit  tube  ot  a  basplpa  which  pro- 
dotal  tbe  droning  Kund ;  the  drons 

Dronm  Dmini-itarlke  (droog'gD.  drong'- 
gO-ablifcX  n.  T^ia  name  of  a  genua  olly- 
calchlng  bird*.  wHb  long,  forked  talla  (Edo- 
llu*X  The;  va  naUTat  of  India,  the  Ailatic 
laUiidi,  uid  South  Africa.    Sea  Dicbdrir A 

Droulau  (drADlab),  a.  Idle;  aluggigh:  laix; 
Indolent:  [nacUve;  ilow.  'lie  dnmitA 
monki,  the  acora  and  tbsm*  of  numhood.' 

lV™1'h1y  (drOs'leh.ll).  ado     la  a  dronlah 

DnmUlmaM  (drilalih-nei),  n.      Stale  ot 
being  droniah. 
Dronkalew,!  a.    Olran  to  drink;  drunken. 

DnmkeiLt  pp.  from  dHnt.  Qmnk.  Chauatr. 
Dnmy  (dnml).  a.    Slngglih ;  like  a  droue ; 

Drook,  v.l  Bee  Dbodk. 
Drookat,  a  See  dkodk. 
Drool   (drOl).  r.i      (Contr.  from   drieel. 


DroOTtltigly  ([ 

Drop  (drop). 


I«qp  (drop),  n.     lA.   8*1.   dntpa.  drypa, 
O.  Sax.  droptj,  Icet.  drojri,  0  tropfe,  D.  drop, 

nnall  portion  ol  i 

or  a' globule  of  a 


Huld  ina^ipbeitcal 
ince  from  any  body. 


water  fatUng  In  rain;  a>,  a 
drop  ol  blood;  a  dnp  of  lau< 
which  rasemblea  or  hangi 


LUgiinthefo 

drop;  11,  a  hinging  dli ■* 

hence,  a  imall  quantity  of  anything. 


ear-ring;  a  glaaa  pend 

kind  of  inger-plum— S  A  very  imall  guan- 

tlty  of  liquor;  ai,  ha  had  not  dmnk  a  arcp; 


t,  Tbe  name  nl  Hveral  contiiTincai,  ar- 
ranged H  Bi  to  drop,  fall,  or  bang  from  a 
higher  poeltlnn.  or  tower  other  objacto  lud- 
denly  or  gradually.  SpeclBcally,  Ifi)  that 
part  of  a  ^lowg  which  mitalni  the  ordinal 
before  he  ii  executed,  and  which  11  luddenly 
dropped,  (b)  A  contrirance  lor  lowering 
heavy  welghta.  aa  bale-gODda,  coil-wiggoni, 
Jtc,loadilp-|dack.  (e)  The  curtain  which 
canceali  the  etage  of  a  theatre  from  Ihe 
audience.  ^B.  In  arch,  a  email  cylinder  or 
tnmcated  cone  oied  In  the  motnlei  of  the 

diately  under  the  triglyph  of  the  ume 
order. -6.  SauL  the  depth  of  a  aall  from 
head  to  foot  amldihlpi.  —  T.  See  Drof- 
PBMS.— a  pi.  A  liquid  medicine,  the  doee 
ot  which  la  regulated  by  a  certain  number 
of  drop*.— 9.  In  macA,  the  iDterral  between 
the  bue  of  a  hanger  and  the  ihaft  below. 
—Drop  Mrm>.  same  ai  AmaVTOtit.  Tbe 
phraae  la  a  literal  rendering  ot  the  L.L. 

jraita  Hrerw  (which  lee  under  Gorr A). 

Drop  (drop),  r.t  pret  A  pp.  droppid;  ppr. 
droppvng.  "  "--  J— j~_  #..»..  <i.-...-.._ 
like  1>.  dm 


.  dropHn,  G.  troaftn. 
,  .jmp.  drip  ]  1.  To  i 
imall  porUoni  or  gtobulf 


Oior,  the  ■ 


li,i*ijn;      £li.Se.ladt;      g.«o:     J.^b; 


Uy  aelde;  to  break  off  trom: 

omit;  u,  to  drop  an  affair ;  to  drop' an 
acquaintance;  to  drop  a  Irlend;  to  drop 
a  tuhion;  to  drcp  one'i  h'e;  to  drop  a 
conttovsrvy ;  to  dmp  a  punulL  —  4  To 
utter  allghtly,  briefly,  or  caauoUy;  ai,  to 
drop  a  word  In  favour  of  a  trleod.— S.  To 
ln«rt  Indirectly,  Incidentally,  or  by  way  of 
dlgreulon:  aa,  to  drop  i  word  of  Initruction 
In  a  letter.— 0.  To  bedrop;  Co  apeckla;  to 
Tarlegite,  ai  if  by  iprinkllng  with  dropa; 
aa,  a  coat  dropped  with  gnld.— 7  To  lower; 

aend  in  an  oD-hand  Informal  manner;  at. 

Drop  (drop),  B.t.   1.  Tofalllnimallportioni. 
globulei,  or  dropa,  ai  a  liquid;  la,  water 
dropa  from  the  clondi  or  trom  ihe  earaa. 
Tlie  qdali^  of  mrrcr  tt  not  irnlived; 

a  To  let  drapi  tall;  to  drip;  to  dlichatge 
Itaelf  In  dropa 

w,  ulg;    wh.  uAlg;    ih,  azure. ~8ee  Kn. 


8.  TotiUi  to  ile*o«tid  (uddenliF  DT  abrupUr; 
u,  ripe  fniJt  drops  tram  « tres.— 4  To  ceue; 
to  tf't  orer  blowing;  la,  the  breete  dropptd. 
6.  To  colUpH  suddenl; ;  to  coUapM  and 


Le  BDddsnlT;  to  IbII, 
I  cmo  friend  aftar  ax 


I  be  neglsctod  and  coma  t 
ift  allafr  dropptd.— %.  To  ^ 

vd  inami 

10.  To  fall  lover;  to  link;  to  be  depreued; 
It,  UiB  polDt  at  Ibe  ipeu  dropped  a  UUle. 


_.. in  drop  or  depth  from 

top  to  bottom:  said  of  a  UIL 

—To  drop  aitrm  (navL),  to  pau  or  move 

the  ipeed  □(  a  reiael  >o  u  to  'let  anotller 
pau  ahead  ot  bet.— To  drop  dtwn,  to  ull, 


HI — Dropping  Jin  (militi,  a  eontlnuoui 
Irregular  diechai^e  ot  email  amu. 

Droplx (drd'paka).  n.  [Or.apllchplaiter.] 
A  pntparatioD  tor  remaTing  hair  rnim  the 
■ku;  a  depilatory. 

Drop-dllll  (dnVdiil),  n.  In  agri.  an  agri- 
cultural Implement  ohlch  dnpa  aeed  and 
manure  Into  the  nil  slmaltaneoiul}.  It  con- 
ilitaol  a  frame  monnled  on  two  wheela.  two 
boiea  containing  leed  and  manure,  and  a 
coulter  in  front  tor  cuttlns  a  ctuanel  lor 
the  aeed.  The  dellvei?  id  the  leed  and 
manure  la  regulated  by  itldea  moved  by  ma- 
chinery connected  wlUi  the  drirlng-wbeela. 

Dreilat  (droi/lei).  n,  A  Utile  drop 
Dn^latUrtdrop'let-ir).  >i.  A  letter 
tor  dellrery  In  tbe  ui       ~ 


Ml 


)rapiiiBil,l  Dropni^l  (drSp'mil),  adv. 
Drc^  bv  drop,  or  fn  amalt  portions  at  a  time. 
•DiiCUllog  dropmeal.  or  little  by  little' 
HoUand. 

Dropper  (dnp'ArX  n.  1.  He  who  or  that 
which  dropa.— 3.  In  mining,  a  brancb  vein 
■bleb  tearea  or  dropi  from  the  main  lode. 

Dropping  (drop'lDg).  n,  l.  The  act  ol  drop- 
lug:  ad&tllllng;  a  falling.— £.  That  which 

DropplIlK-bOtUa  (drop'ingbot-UX  n.  An 
Ina&iimenl  for  lapplying  amali  q  uanllUea  at 
water  to  teit-tubea,  Ac. ;  an  edukorator. 
PrOPPImly  Mrop1ng-ll)i  ado.  In  dropa 
Dn^llW^^iuia  (dnp'liig-tOb).  n.  A  glau 
tuba  HltG  a  hollow  bulb  near  ils  lower  end, 
and  torminaUnit  in  a  nnaU  orlllce:  when 
the  bnib  la  Uled  with  a  liqald,  the  liquid 
paiaea  through  the  orlOce  In  dropa.  It  li 
oaed  for  the  aame  purpoie  aa  the  dropping- 

Onm-prsn  (drap'preaX  n.  A  nwchlne 
narlMd  by  the  foot,  conalitlng  of  a  wel«ht 
ralaad  rertlcaUy  by  a  cord  and  pulley,  and 


Bcenio  bictn^  uanaily  painted  w 
■uapenaed  by  puilej'B.  which  dei 
dre^  In  front  oil  the  itagc 
Dnmlakl  (dKV'iltai).  a.  ^  [See  pitOFST. 

dropay.— E.  Bi 
natur*  of  Ibe  _        . 
DropilMlimi  (dnp'ail 

■CaM  of  being  dropelcaL 
Droplltdidrop'ildl.a  Di 


p'atk-al'Dei),  n 


healthy  Inflall 

Drop-ctona  (dmp'Btdn).  n.  Spar  In  the 
ihape  of  dropa. 

Sropar  (drop'il),  n.  ITormerly  hydnrpiy: 
Gr.  hjiddr,  water,  and  Opt.  the  face,  from 
ap.  root  of  oba  Or.  optomai,  to  aee.]  I.  In  , 
med.  annnaatnralcoUectloDot water  Inauy  , 
carity  of  the  body,  or  In  the  cellular  tiaaue. 
"  — *  fiwinenllj  Inpenona  of  lai  , 

nytakeadiHenDt  ', 


or  a  watery  awelllng  over  the  whole  I 
Ac.—  Z.  in  bot.  a  dlaeaae  In  auoculent  p 
cauied  by  an  eiceaa  ot  wator, 

DroP-Uble  (drop'U  bl),  n.  A  machln 
lowering  welj^ta,  and  eapedally  for  re 
tng  the  whe^  of  locomotive*. 

" "-  <drop'tinJ,  n.     ~      -■ 


Drop-Tort  (drop'ffert).  n.  [Prom  the  email 
tube™  on  tte  iSbroui  roolaj-^piraa  jUi- 
ptndula,  nat  urdei  Eosaceie,  a  Biitltta  pUot 
of  the  same  genus  aa  queen-a(-the-meadow, 
found  In  dry  paetures.  The  hemlock  drop- 
wort,  or  water  droi)-wort,  Is  <ErumOit  ft- 

DRMCUCft  {droshlia},  n.    See  Drosei, 

" ■'-■-'  -i),  B.   [Or.  droseroj,  dewy, 

I   AgenusotplantaglTing 


"la  Uk*e 

(dro's*r-*''sa-«),  n.jrf.  A  nat. 
uiuniui  •luumlnom,  eiogenoui  planta,  con- 
alathig  of  marah  herba,  whose  Iwves  are  oin- 
ally  covered  with  glandi  or  glandular  haire. 
It  contains  alx  genen.  with  more  than  a 
hundred  ipeclea  of  plants,  tuund  In  tmplcsl 
and  temperate  countries  over  the  world 
eicept  In  the  Pacific  lalanda  They  have  no 
known  qnalltlea  eicept  that  they  are  slightly 
blttor.     The  leaves  are  generally  cfrclonate 


IlT«lky  (drot^d),  n.    [Kiu  droMU.  a  dim. 

-'  drogi,  a  kind  ot  carriage,  propeilv  pi,  of 

Bga.  a  carriage-pole  or  ahaft.]    A  klndot 

[ht  tour-wtaecled  carrlBge  uaed  In  Kuula 


ibthopaa 


hablla,  or  In  thoae 


piled  to  various  kinds  ol  vehicles,  as  to  the 
common  cabs  plying  In  the  atreaU  ot  Onr- 
man  cities,  ic.  Wrltlen  also  Droihki, 
Droiehka,  DrotcfJtr,  DroitTKhta. 

IcE^sesonabody  which  has  been  exposed 
le  open  alrduHnff  the  Dlgbt.  ItcoiulBte 
balance,  one  end  of  which  Is  tumlabed 
I  a  plate  flttod  to  recdve  the  dew.  and 


(drO-sotl-laX  i.  [Gr.  dn«^ 
uE«,ajiupi»iA(d.tolove.J  A gsiua of Insttct^ 
one  ot  which,  DmopkOa  jtoio  (the  lellow 
Ininlp-ieaf  miner),  la  very  deunteon  to 
turnips,  the  maggota  eatln«  Into  the  polp. 
and  producing  vhiUah  blialaraoa  Ibeoppa 
side.  iJ.eellarii  attacks  potatoiK 
DrOBB  (drotX  n.  [A.  Sax.  Om.  drm.  am- 
nected  with  or  deitved  from  drMioia.  In  UI , 
D.  dnwt.  IceL  trot,  rubbish:  So.  dra^  drewi, 
nilh;  Dan.  dryiM.  to  tall.  H  Band.!  1.  nie 
refuse  or  li        


t>ratoliall(droch'eiyn.  IFordrnbAsI. 

et.  See  Dritchx.  ]  An  idle  wench;  a  ala 
Drond  (droud),  n.  [Scotch.]  I.  A  o 
'  -  Idnd  of  wattled  box  for  catchb 
L— S.  A  lasy.  lumpish  person. 


DrouM  (dnnt),  n. 
weather;  want  of  r 
of  dry  weather  aa  all 

£  Thirst;  want  of  i 


(drout'i-nesX  n.      Dijmm; 

bsracUilsed  by 
the  absence  tt 
'Droughty  and 


ihaiactorixed  b 
3lsture;  arid, 
untries'    Ray. 


i.  Thirsty:  nqnlrlng  drink.    '  Hii  dnagUg 

DnnLSroOkCdruk),  v.C  [A nnn-nasaliiad 
formajlledtodHrubanddrenfA.]  To  drench; 
to  wet  thoroughly.    [Scotch.] 

Drotlklt,  Drookot  (dmk'it,  druk'et),  pp.  or 
0,     Drenched.     [8cotoh-l 


i;  ari^ty. 


(dronlbl-nea),  n     L  A  stala 

<A  drnien  ol  weather,  want  of  rafiL^ 
i.  Thirst:  speclflcat^;  tliint  for  anlanl 
Bplrila.  [Scotoh,  rather  than  BngUsIt] 
Dr(nitiiT(droDth'l)ta.  LDevDldoTmoMare; 
free  from  rain  or  water  In  gnnral;  arid.— 
!.  Tbinty,  aa  a  man;  apedllcally,  Ihlnty  lor 
Btroug  dilnk.  [Bcolch,  rather  than  "^"■i*  | 


DROVE 
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DRUM 


kri^BB  nA  4lf  ^TtfMtfAy  CtUtlMDC 


■ItCMk  dry,  and  the 
Satur,  Rev, 


L  A 

of 
in  • 


.itrdr),  pv^  of  drtftw. 
dWWV  n.    [A.  &UL  4lr«^,  from  dn'M.] 
cnUccUon  of  cattle  driven;  a  oomber 
limAla^  aa  odBea.  aheep,  or  swine,  driven 
body.     I  We  tpeak  of  a  httd  of  cattle 
~  of  iheep  when  a  number  of  these 
tlveljr  it  collected;  it  is  only 
or  flock  Is  driven  that  it  strictly 
m  dnmr.}— 2.  Any  collection  of  irra- 
•ntmals  moviitt  or  driving  forward. 
ftnajrdrvw.'   Jvaiofi.-«rA  crowd  of 
paople  In  motion. 


r.  «i  at «  dtjr  gate,  may  psM.  Drydtm, 

for  driving  cattle.— 5.  In  agri.  a 
channel  or  drain,  moch  used  in  the 
lii%aiinu  onand. 

~  CdrflrvdX  a.  In  mammry,  an  epithet 
tn  Scotland  to  designate  what  in  Bng- 
In  anid  to  be  tooUd.  See  Toolimo.— 
— Oi'uwJ  ca/Ucr.  chiselled  or  random-tooled 
•iiUnr.  tbe  moat  Inferior  kind  of  hewn  work 
ha  builillng  —Dro9td  tmd  broach^  a  term 
spiJhid  to  work  that  has  been  first  rough 
ad  then  tooled  dean.— Drovsd  and 
an  epithet  iqyplied  to  work  that  is 
droved,  and  thwi  formed  into  shallow 
or  stripes^  with  a  half  or  three- 
Inch  chisel,  having  the  droved  in- 
tnaCicea  prominent 
Ptflf«m  (ar6T*n),  old  pp.  of  drive. 
Drawr  (dr^Vv'^).  a.  L  One  who  drives 
cattle  or  aheep  to  maricet;  one  who  buys 
cattle  in  one  place  to  sell  in  another.  '  A 
rendervoQS  of  higlers  and  droverg,'  South.^ 
tt  AhonL 

He  woke 
t  aloof  the  stream.  S/enser. 


(dr6rlng).  n.    In  mtuonryt  a  term 
taTSootland  n>r  tooling. 
Orovy.t*^    r A.  Sax.  lire/,  dirty.  SeeDRAFF.1 
Flltliy:  muddy;  dirty.    '  Drovy  or  tronbled 
— *— .      CKtmeer. 

<droQX  n  A  cold  mist;  a  drixzUng 
(fleotch.] 
'•  mJ9(W  (dnm.  tron).  tk  In  Xetkmd 
m»§mr9tiiiim,  a  diminiitive  elfish  race  resid- 
ing In  UUa  and  caverns,  carious  artificers 
tn  tron  and  precious  metals. 

I  Inan  abooi  thy  neck  that  gifted  chain,  which 
rii  ta  oar  Hies  kaow  was  wroo^^  by  no  earthly 
aitkt,  but  by  the  Drwrntt  in  the  secret  recesses  of 
tbctr  cavwos.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

RaaOy  the  aame  word  as  TrM. 

\  (dronnX  v.t  [From  the  root  of  drink; 
.tfriiMOM, whence adrvncan,  to  drench; 
,  to  be  drunk,  to  drown  one'smind 
In  drtnk,  from  drunotn,  pp.  of  drinean^  to 
drink;  Dan.  druAiw,  to  drown.  See  DRDtK, 
t.)  I  To  deprive  of  life  by  immer- 
In  water  or  other  Auld;  to  suspend 
animation  in  by  submeniML 

The  tea  caanoc  dSrwarm  me. 
I  tmmmk,  ere  I  recovered  the  shore,  f  ve  and  thirty 
Iwcops  off  and  oo.  SfuUt, 

1  To  overitow;  to  overwhelm  in  water;  to 
iBundate ;  as,  to  dnwn  land.  'Drown  the 
vewla'    Shak. 

G^imtm  mighc  be  dmuud  in  the  harbour  with  the 
pgit  ordnance  before  they  could  be  rimed. 

&  To  pot  an  end  to,  as  if  by  drowning  or 
overwhelming;  to  overpower;  to  overwhelm; 
to  phmge  deephr;  as,  to  droim  care;  to 
dream  one^s  seu  m  sensual  pleasure. 

My  prtvvtc  voice  i*  ^ktfWMa^  amid  the  senate. 

Additom, 
hvwi'tf  fai  yeodcr  Ihring  bhie. 
irk  becomes  a  sighrtrss  Mng.    Tentyrson. 

(dronnX  v.i    To  be  suffocated  in 
r  other  fluid;  to  perish  in  water. 

O  Ijwd.  maCboagfat  what  paia  it  was  to  drown. 

Shak. 

DfeVWlMi^  (droun'aj)'  ^  The  act  of  drown- 

fa«     Cbr^    [Rare.] 
DrvWBtr  (dioun'^).  n.     He  who  or  that 

wWch  drownsw 

SrouiX  v-^    [A.  Sax.  drCmai^  drA- 
slow,  to  languish;  allied  to  dr«t- 
sa*.  to  faD.  to  droop;  D.  drooaffn,  to  dose, 
to  slwbiiil    To  sleep  imperiectly  or  un- 
aonndly:  to  sfanaber ;  to  be  heavy  with  sleepi- 
to  ba  httsvy  or  duU 

We  drmmMd  apon  Ma  conch.  Stutk, 


(drouxX  V  t    To  make  heavy  with 
ilegp;  to  make  dull  or  stupid. 
Drowsa,  DiroVM  (droucX  n.  A  slight  sleep; 
slumber 

[  ia  a  dimnt  of  ecstacy.     Brwmning. 


Their 


Many  a  voice  along  the  street, 
harf  ncaiMt  the  pav« 


.burst 

t  OMWljliafldt  (drou^hedX 
Sleepfncaa:  tendency  to  sleep. 


A  pleasing  land  of  drowsyhtad  it  was, 
Ordreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye. 

TkonuoM. 

DrowiUy  (drou'ri-li),  adv.  L  Sleepily; 
heavilv;  in  a  dull  sleepy  manner;  as.  he 
drovomly  raised  his  head. ~  2.  Sluggishly; 
idly;  slothfuUy;  lazily. 

Drowsily  the  banners  wave 
O'er  her  that  was  so  chaste  and  fkir.       Prued. 

Drowsinass  (drou'd-nesX  n.  l.  Sleepiness; 
heaviness  with  sleep;  disposition  to  sleep.— 
2.  Sluggishness;  sloth;  idleness;  inactivity. 


Drowsimus  shall  clothe  a  man  in  rags. 

Prov.  axiii. 


21. 


DrmWEW  (drou'ri),  a.    [See  Dbowsx,  v.i.  ] 
L  Inclined  to  sleep;  sleepy;  heavy  with 
sleepiness;  lethargic;  comatose. 
Drow^  am  I  and  yet  can  rarely  sleep. 

Sir  P.  Sidfuy. 

2.  Dull;  slngKish;  stupid.  '  Drowsy  reason- 
ing.' Atteivury.—Z.  Disposing  to  sleep; 
lulling;  as,  a  drowty  oouch.  '  Drowty  mur- 
murs.    Addison. 

Droway-lieftd0d(drou'zi-hed-ed),a.  Heavy; 
having  a  sluggish  disposition. 

Dr07la^t  v,i.    See  Droil.    Spenser. 

Drub  (drub),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  drubbed;  ppr. 
drubbtng,  [Prov.  £.  drab;  akin  to  IceL  and 
Sw.  drabba,  to  beat,  O.  trefen,  to  hit.1  To 
beat  with  a  stick;  to  thrasn;  to  oudgeL   . 

The  little  thief  had  been  soundly  ilrubded  with  a 
cudgeL  VEstrattge. 

Drub  (drub),  n.  A  blow  with  a  stick  or  cud- 
gel; a  thump;  a  knock. 

By  setting  an  unfortunate  mark  on  their  followers 
they  have  exposed  them  to  innumerable  drubs  and 
contusions.  Addison. 

Dmbber  (drul/dr),  n.    One  who  drubs  or 

beats.  ^A  drubber  qf  sheepskin^  a  drummer. 

Sir  W.  SooU. 
I^TUbblng  (drubbing),  n.    A  cudgelling;  a 

sound  beating. 
Drudge  (druj),  v.i.  pret.  A  pp.  drudged; 

jipTTdruaging.    [A  softened  form  of  O.E. 

drugge^  drug,  to  drag,  to  work  laboriously.] 

To  woik  hiurd;  to  labour  in  mean  ofllces;  to 

labour  with  toil  and  fatigue. 

In  merriment  did  drudge  and  labour.    Hudibras. 

Drudge  (druj),  n.  One  who  works  hard 
or  labours  wiUi  toil  and  fatigue;  one  who 
labours  hard  in  servile  employments;  a 
slave. 

Drudge  (druj\  tL  Whisky  in  its  raw  state, 
as  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohoL 
[United  States.] 

Drudger  (druj'^r),  n.    A  drudge. 

Drudger  (druj'^r),  n.  A  dredging-box 
(which  see). 

Drudgery  (druj'6-ri),  n.  Hard  labour;  toil- 
some work;  ignoble  toil;  hard  work  in  ser- 
vile occupations. 

Paradise  was  a  place  of  bliss  .  .  .  without  drudg- 
try  or  sorrow.  Locke. 

Drudging -box   (druJIng-boksX    n.      See 

DRKDOUfG-BOX. 

Drudgingly  (druJ'ing-liX  adv.  With  labour 
and  fatigue;  laboriously. 

Druerle,t  n.  [Fr.]  l.  Courtship;  gallantry. 
'Of  ladies  love  and  druerie.'  0iauc9r.— 
2.  A  mistresa    Chaucer. 

Drug  (drug),  n.  [Fr.  drogue;  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
It  aroga;  all  from  D.  droog,  the  same  word 
as  A.  Sax.  dryg,  dry— because  tiie  ancient 
medicines  were  chiefly  dried  herbs.  ]  1.  Any 
substance,  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral, 
used  in  the  composition  or  preparation 
of  medicines;  any  kind  of  ingredient  used  in 
chemical  preparations  employed  in  the  arts. 
2.  An  V  commodity  that  lies  on  hand  or  is  not 
saleable;  an  article  of  slow  sale  or  in  no  de- 
mand in  the  market  — A  mortal  drug  or 
deadlu  drug,  poison. 

Drug  (drug),  e.i  To  prescribe  or  administer 
drugs  or  medicines. 

Drug  (drugX  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  drugged;  pjw. 
drugging.  1.  To  mix  with  drugs;  to  intro- 
duce some  narcotic  or  an»ethetic  into  with 
the  design  of  rendering  the  person  who 
drinks  the  mixture  insensible. 

The  stnrfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores:  I've  drugged  their 
possets.  Shak. 

2.  To  dose  to  excess  with  drugs  or  medi- 
dnea— S.  To  administer  narcotics  to;  to 
render  insensible  with  or  as  with  a  narooUc 
or  anesthetic  drug:  to  deaden;  as.  he  was 
drugged  and  then  robbed.  '  Drug  tny  mem- 
ories lest  thou  learn  it'  Tennyson.— 4.  To 
Burieit;  to  disgust 

With  pleasure  druggtdhe  almost  longed  for  woe. 

JSlyroH. 

Dmgt  (drugX  n.    A  drudge 
Hadst  thou,  lUce  ns  from  our  lirat  swath,  proceeded 
The  svreet  degrees  that  this  brief  work!  affwds 


To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 

Freely  command,  thou  wouldst  have  plunged  thyself 

In  general  riot.  SAak. 

Drugget  (drug),  v.f    To  drag;  to  drudge. 

He  proffered  his  servisc 
To  drugge  and  draw.  Ckattcsr, 

Drugger  t  (drug'^r),  n.   A  druggist  BurUm. 

Druggerman  (drug'gAr-manX  n.  An  inter- 
preter.   See  Dragoman. 

You  druggerman  of  heaven,  nnist  I  attend 
Your  dronmg  prayers.  Dryden. 

Pity  you  was  not  druggerman  at  BabeL    Pop*, 

Drugget  (drug'getX  n.  [Fr.  droguet,  dim.  of 
drogue,  drug,  trash.]  A  cloth  or  thin  stuff 
of  wool,  or  of  wool  and  thread,  corded  or 
plain,  usually  plain,  used  for  covering  car- 
pets, and  also  bv  women  of  the  x>oorer 
classes  as  an  article  of  clothing. 

Druggist  (drug'istX  n.  [Fr.  droguiite,  a 
seller  of  drugs.  See  Drug.]  One  who  deals 
in  drugs ;  properly,  one  whose  occupation 
is  merely  to  buy  and  sell  drugs,  without 
compoimdlng  or  preparation.  But  the  same 
person  often  carries  on  the  business  of  the 
druggist  and  the  apothecary. 

Dmgltert  (drug'stdr).  n.  A  druggist  'The 
physician  of  the  soul  .  .  .  the  drugeter  of 
the  body.'    South. 

Druid  (druldX  n.  [W.  derwydd,  from  derto, 
an  oak  (C^.  with  Or.  dnta,  an  oak;  and  Skr. 
drus,  a  tree),  and  probably  W.  gewydd, 
knowledge.]  1.  A  priest  or  minister  of  re- 
ligion among  the  ancient  Celtic  nations  in 
Oaul,  Britain,  and  Germany.  The  druids 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  geometry, 
natural  philosophy,  &c.,  superintended  the 
affairs  of  religion  and  morality,  and  per- 
formed the  office  of  judgea  They  venerated 
the  mistletoe  whdn  growing  on  the  oak,  a 
tree  which  they  likewise  esteemed  sacred. 
They  had  a  common  superior,  who  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  votes  from  their  own 
number,  and  who  enjoyed  his  dignity  for 
life.— 2.  A  member  of  a  society  or  order,  as 
it  is  called,  founded  in  London  about  1780. 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  members,  and 
now  counting  numerous  lodges  or  groves  in 
America,  Australia,  Germany,  Ac 

Druldees  (dru'id-es),  n.    A  female  druld. 

DmldiC.  Druidical  (dru-id'ik,  dru-id'ik-al). 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  druids;  as,  druidieat 
cArc\eB.—Drutdieal  eireles,  the  name  popu- 
larly given  to  ciroles  formed  of  large  up- 
right stones,  consisting  in  some  cases  of  a 
single  round,  in  others  of  several,  and  con> 
centric,  from  the  assumption  that  thev  were 
druidical  places  of  worship,  though  there  is 
no  sufficient  proof  that  this  was  meir  desti- 
nation. The  most  celebrated  of  such  circles 
in  this  country  is  that  of  Stonehenge,  Wilt- 
shire. 

Druldlfib  (dru'id-ish),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
like  druids. 

Druldlflm  (dru'id-izm),  n.  The  system  of 
religion,  philosophy,  and  instruction  taught 
by  the  druids,  or  their  doctrines,  rites,  and 
ceremoniea 

Still  the  great  and  capital  objects  of  their  (the 
Saxons')  worship  were  taxcn  from  Dmidism. 

Burke. 

Drum  (drum),  n.  [Probably  a  word  of  imi- 
tative origin.  Akin  Dan.  tromvM,  G.  from- 
'md,  a  drum,  Dan.  drum,  a  booming  sound; 
Goth,  drunjus,  a  sound.  Allied  to  A.  Sax. 
dredm,  Joy,  music.  Comp.  drone.]  1.  A 
martial  instrument  of  music  in  the  form  of 
a  hollow  cylinder,  covered  at  the  ends  with 
vellum,  which  is  stretched  or  slackened  at 
pleasure  by  means  of  cords  with  sliding 
knots  or  screwa  The  cylinders  are  usually 
made  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  brass. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  dnuns— the  side 
drum,  the  bass  or  Turkish  dnim,  and  the 
double  drum  or  kettle-drum. —2.  In  arch. 
(a)  the  solid  part  of  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
p<»ite  capital,  otherwise  called  the  vase  or 
basket;  (5)  the  upright  part  under  or  above 
a  cupola.  —  3.  In  maeh.  a  term  applied  to 
various  contrivances  resembling  a  drum  in 
shape,  as  a  cylinder  revolving  on  an  axis  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  wheels  by  means  of 
belts  or  bands  passing  round  it;  the  barrel 
of  a  crane  or  windlass;  a  cylinder  on  which 
wire  is  wound,  as  in  wire-drawing;  the  grind- 
ing cylinder  or  cone  of  some  mula— 4.  The 
tympanum  or  barrel  of  the  ear;  the  hollow 
part  of  the  ear  behind  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  or  membrane  which  closes  the 
external  passage  of  the  ear,  and  receives  the 
vibrations  of  the  air.— 5.  A  quantity  pecked 
in  the  form  of  a  drum;  a  round  box  ccmtain* 
ing  figs;  as,  a  drum  of  figs.— 6.  Sheet-iron 
in  the  shape  of  a  drum,  to  receive  heat  from 
a  stove  pCpe.— 7.  A  tea  before  dinner:  also 
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called  &Kettle-drum.—S.  The  name  formerly 
given  to  a  fashionable  and  crowded  evening 
party,  at  which  card-playing  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  attraction;  a  rout  The  more 
riotous  of  such  assemblies  were  styled  drum- 
majors. 

Not  unaptly  styled  a  drum,  from  the  noise  and 
emptiness  of  the  entertainment  Smollett. 

They  were  all  three  to  go  together  to  the  opera, 
and  thence  to  Lady  Thomas  Hatchet's  drum. 

Fielding. 

9.  See  Drum-fish. —  10.  Abbreviation  of 
sUnm-drum  ^which  see). 
Drum  (drum),  v.i.  1.  To  beat  a  dram  with 
sticks;  to  beat  or  play  a  tune  on  a  drum.— 
2.  To  beat  with  the  fingers  as  with  drum- 
sticks; to  beat  with  a  rapid  succession  of 
strokes;  as,  to  dram  on  the  table.— 8.  To 
beat,  as  the  heart;  to  throb. 


His  drumming  heart. 


Shak. 


4.  To  attract  recruits,  as  by  the  sound  of 
the  drum;  hence,  in  America,  to  sue  for  par- 
tisans, customers,  <fec.:  followed  by /or.— 

5.  To  resound. 

This  indeed  makes  a  noise,  and  drums  in  popular 
ears.  Sir  T.  Bnmme. 

—To  drum  up,  to  assemble,  as  by  beat  of 
drum;  to  assemble  or  collect  by  influence 
and  exertion;  as,  to  drum  up  for  recruits. 
Drum  (drum),  v.t.  prei  &  pp.  drummed; 
ppr.  drumming.  1.  To  perform  on  a  drum, 
as  a  tune.- 2.  To  expel  with  beat  of  drum: 
usually  followed  by  out;  as,  the  disgraced 
soldier  was  drummed  out  of  the  regiment 

3.  To  summon,  as  by  beat  of  drum.  '  Such 
time  that  drums  him  from  his  sport'  Shak. 

4.  To  din;  as,  to  drum  anything  into  one's 
ears.— 5.  To  sue  for  customers  or  custom: 
often  followed  by  110.    [United  States.] 

Drum  (drum),  n.  A  Celtic  word  signifying 
a  rouna  knoll,  a  ridge,  a  small  hill.  It  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  many  place- 
names,  especially  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
as  Drumcondra,  Drumglass,  Drumsheugh, 
Drumlanrig,  Drumoak,  and  is  frequently 
found  alone  as  the  name  of  a  farm,  estate, 
village,  and  the  like. 

Drumble  t  (drum'bl),  v.i.  1.  To  drone;  to  be 
sluggish.  ' 

Go  take  up  these  clothes  here  quickly  .  .  .  look 
how  you  drumble.  Shak. 


HaUitcell—S.  To  sound  like 
.  .  drum^ling  tahoT.'  Dray- 


2.  To  mumble, 
a  drum.  'The 
ton. 
Drumbler  (dmm'bldr),  n.    A  kind  of  ship. 

She  was  immediately  as$.-iulted  by  divers  English 
pinasses,  hoyes.  and  drumblers.  Hackluyt. 

Drum-ilsll  (drum'flsh),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  a  genus  of  fishes  (Pogonias),  some 
of  the  species  of  which  occur  off  the  coast 
of  Oeorsda  and  Florida,  in  the  United 
States.  They  grow  to  a  great  size,  some  of 
them  weighing  above  100  lbs.,  and  have 
their  name  from  the  extraordinary  noise 
they  are  said  to  make  under  water.  Called 
for  the  same  reason  Qrunis. 

Drum-liead  (drumlied),  n.  1.  The  head  or 
top  of  a  drum.— 2.  The  top  part  of  a  cap- 
stan, which  is  pierced  with  a  number  of 
holes  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  levers  or 
bars  employed  to  turn  it  round.  See  Cap- 
stan.— Drumhead  court-martial,  a  court- 
martial  called  suddenly,  or  on  the  field. 

Drumlyt  (drumli),  a.  (W.  trom,  heavy.] 
'Thick;  stauznant;  muddy.  [Old  or  provin- 
cial English,  and  Scotch.] 

Draw  me  some  water  out  of  this  spring.     Madam, 
it  is  all  foul  ...  it  is  all  drumly,  black,  muddy. 

tVodme/Ae. 
TTien  bouses  drumly  German  water, 
To  mak'  himsel'  look  fair  and  fatter.        Sums. 

Drum-major  (drum'm&-j6r).  n.  l.  The  chief 
or  first  drummer  of  a  regiment  —2.  A  riotous 
evening  assembly.    See  Drum.    FKare.] 

Drummer  (dnim'^ri  n.  L  One  whose  ofllce 
is  to  beat  the  drum  in  military  exercises  and 
marching;  one  who  drums.— 2.  One  who 
solicits  custom.  [United  States.]— 3.  A 
name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to  the  Blatta 
gigantea,  an  insect  which,  in  old  timber  and 
deal  houses,  has  the  power  of  making  a  noise 
at  nij^t,  by  knocking  its  head  against  the 
wood.  The  sound  very  much  resembles  a 
pretty  smart  knocking  with  the  knuckle 
upon  the  wainscotting. 

DrunmiOCk(drum'ok).n.  A  mixture  of  meal 
and  cold  water.  Written  also  Drammock. 
[Scotch.] 

To  tremble  under  Fortune's  crummock, 
Wi'  scarce  a  bellyfu'  o*  drummocA, 
Wi'  his  proud,  independent  stomach 

Could  ill  agree.         Bums. 

DnimmondLSgllt(dram'mond  llt),n.  [From 
Capt  Drummond.]    A  very  intense  light 


produced  by  turning  two  streams  of  gas,  one 
of  oxygen  and  the  other  of  hydrogen,  in  a 
state  of  ignition,  upon  a  baU  of  lime.  This 
light  was  proposed  by  Capt  Drummond  to 
be  employed  m  lighthouses.  Another  lights 
previously  obtained  by  the  same  gentleman, 
was  employed  in  geodetical  surveys  when 
it  was  required  to  observe  the  angles  sub- 
tended between  distant  stations  at  night 
The  light  was  produced  by  placing  a  baU  or 
dish  of  lime  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  mir- 
ror at  the  station  to  be  rendered  visible,  and 
directing  upon  it,  through  a  flame  arising 
from  alcohol,  a  stream  of  oxy^^en  gas.  Called 
also  Oxycalcium  Light,  Lxme-oaU  Light, 
Lime  Light. 

Drum-BUCk  (drum'stik),  n.  The  stick  with 
which  a  drum  is  beaten;  anything  supposed 
to  resemble  a  drum-stick,  as  the  upper  joint 
of  the  1^  of  a  turkey. 

Drunk  (drungk),  p.  and  a.  [From  dru}iken. 
See  Drimk.]  L  Intoxicated;  inebriated; 
overcome,  stupefied,  or  frenzied  by  alcoholic 
liquor. 

Be  not  drunJt  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess. 

Eph.  T.  i8. 

2.  Drenched  or  saturated  with  moisture  or 
liquor. 

I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunJt  with  blood. 

Deut.  zxxii.  49. 

[In  compound  tenses  drank  is  frequently 
used  for  drunk,  the  past  participle  of  to 
drink.  'Make  known  how  he  hath  drank.' 
•  You  all  have  drank  of  Circe's  cup.'  Shak. 
•Thrice  have  I  drank  of  if  Byron.  The 
older  forms  of  dranlr,  drunk,  and  drunken 
are  dronk  and  dronk^n."] 
Drunkard  (drungk'drd),  n.  One  given  to 
an  excessive  use  of  strong  Jiquor;  a  person 
who  habitually  or  frequently  is  drunk 

The  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  porerty. 

Prov.  zxlii.  21. 

Drunken  (drungk'en),  a.  [Fart,  of  drink, 
but  now  used  chiefiy  as  an  adjective,  and 
often  contracted  to  drunk.'[  1.  Intoxicated; 
inebriated  with  strong  liquor.— 2.  Given  to 
dnmkenness.  'My  drunken  butier.'  Shak. 
a  Saturated  with  liquor  or  moisture; 
drenched. 

Let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our  blood.    Shak. 

4.  Proceeding  from  intoxication;  done  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness;  as,  a  drunken  quarrel 

A  drunken  slaughter.  Shak. 

Drunken  (drungk'en),  n.  A  term  applied 
by  workmen  to  a  screw,  the  thread  of  which 
is  uneven  and  produces  an  unsteadiness  of 
motion  in  the  nut 

Drunkenheadt  (dnmgk'en-hed),  n.  Drunk- 
enness.   Gov>er. 

Drunkenly  (drungk'en-li),  adv.  In  a  dnmken 
manner.  '  Drunkenly  caroused.'  Shak. 
[Rare.] 

Drunkenneas  (drungk'en-nes),  n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  drunk  or  overpowered  by 
alcoholic  liquor ;  the  habit  of  indulging  in 
intoxication;  intoxication;  inebriation. 

t.et  us  walk  honestly,  as  in  the  day;  not  in  rioting 
and  drunkenness.  Rom.  xiii.  13. 

2.  Disorder  of  the  faculties  resembling  in- 
toxication by  liquors;  inflammation;  frenzy; 
rage. 

Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind.  Spenser. 

DrunkenBliip.t  Drunkalilpt  (drungk'en- 
ship,  drungk^ship),  n.  Drunkenness.  Fox, 
Oower. 

Drunt  (drunt),  n.  The  pet;  the  dumps;  the 
buff.    [Scotch.] 

An'  Mary,  nae  doubt,  took  the  druni. 
To  be  compared  to  Willie.  Bums. 

Drupaoen  (dro-pa'se-dX  n.  pi.  A  name 
given  by  some  botanists  to  that  division  of 
rosaceous  plants  which  comprehends  the 

Cch,  the  cherry,  the  plum,  and  similar 
t-bearing  trees.  More  ge- 
nerally called  AmygdaUoB. 
Drupaceoua  (dru-pa'shus).  a. 
1.  Producing  drupes;  as.  diu- 

reous  trees.— 2.  Pertaining 
drupes,  or  consisting  of 
drupes;  as,  drupaceous  fruit 
Drupe  (drttp),  n.  [L.  drupa. 
Or.  dryppa,  an  over-ripe  olive, 
from  drypetis,  ripened  on  the 
tree,  ready  to  fall  through 
ripeness— dry«,  an  oak,  a  tree, 
and  pipt6,  to  fall]  In  hot  a 
stone  fruit ;  a  fruit  in  which 
the  outer  part  of  the  pericarp 
becomes  fleshy  or  softens  like 
a  berry  while  the  inner  har- 
dens like  a  nut,  forming  a 
stone  with  a  kernel,  as  tiie  plum,  cherry, 
apricot,  and  peach.    The  stone  inclosing 


Drupe. 


the  kernel  is  called  the  endoeairp,  white  the 
pulpy  or  succulent  part  is  called  the  vmem 
carp.  In  some  fruits,  as  tboae  of  the  al- 
mond, the  horse-chestnut,  and  cocoa-nut* 
the  mesocarp  is  not  succulent,  vet,  tram 
their  possessing  the  other  qualities  of  the 
drupe,  they  receive  the  name.  The  date  is 
a  drupe  in  which  the  hard  stone  or  endo- 
carp  is  replaced  by  a  membrane. 

Drupel  (drb'pelX  n.    In  doe.  a  little  drape 

Dnue  (dr6sX  n.  [G.  druse,  a  gland,  gan- 
ders.] In  mining,  a  cavity  in  a  rock  baring 
its  interior  surface  studded  with  crystals  or 
filled  with  water. 

Dnued  (drOstX  a.    Containing  a  dniae. 

DruBes  (drO'zgz),  n.  pL  A  curious  people 
of  mixed  Syrian  and  Arabian  origin,  inhabit- 
ing the  mountains  of  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
lebanon.  in  whose  faith  are  combined  the 
doctrines  of  the  Pentateuch,  part  of  the 
tenets  of  Christianity,  the  teachings  of  the 
Koran,  and  the  Sufi  allegories;  the/  de- 
scribe themselves  as  Unitarians  and  fol- 
lowers of  Khalif  Hakim-Biamr  Allah,  whom 
they  regard  as  an  incarnation  of  deity,  the 
last  prophet,  and  the  founder  of  the  true 
religion.  They  are  nearly  all  tau^t  to  read 
and  write;  but  are  exceedingly  turbuleot, 
their  conflicts  with  their  neighbours  the 
Maronites  having  often  caused  much  trouble 
to  the  Turkish  government 

Dmsy  (drOs^),  a.  Abounding  with  very 
minute  crystals.  The  surface  of  a  mineral 
is  said  to  be  drusy  when  composed  of  very 
small  prominent  crystals  nearly  equal  in 
size  to  each  other. 

Druzy,  Druzey  (druksiX  a-  In  sh^-^arp. 
an  epithet  applied  to  timber  with  decayed 
spots  or  streaKs  of  a  whitish  colour  in  it. 

myidxf),a.   [A.&mx.  dryge  or  drige.  Seethe 

verb.]  1.  Destitute  of  moisture :  free  from 
water  or  wetness;  arid;  not  moist;  free  tnm 
Juice,  sap,  or  aqueous  matter;  aa,  dry  land; 
dry  clothes ;  dry  weather ;  a  dry  March  or 
April;  dry  wood;  dry  stubble;  tbry  hay;  dry 
leaves.— 2.  Without  tears;  mb,  dry  eyes;  dry 
mourning.— 3.  Not  givinp;  milk;  aa.  the  cow 
is  dry.— 4.  Thirsty;  cravmg  drink. 

None  so  dry  or  thirsty  will  touch  one  drof>  of  it. 

SAmk. 

5.  Barren;  jejune;  plain;  unembellished ; 
destitute  of  interest ;  as,  a  dry  style;  a  dry 
subject ;  a  dry  discussion. 

It  is  a  dry  Cable  with  little  or  notfaiiv^in  k. 

L'^strmnge 

6.  Severe;  sarcastic;  sneering;  cynical;  as,  a 
dry  remark  or  repartee;  a  dry  rub. 

He  was  rather  a  dry  shrewd  kind  of  body. 

7.  Severe;  hard;  as,  a  dry  blow.  'A  dry  bast- 
ing.'  Shak.— 8.  Cold;  discouraging:  expres- 
sive of  a  degree  of  displeasure;  as,  us  answer 
was  very  short  and  dry. 

Full  cold  my  greeting  was  and  dry.     Tennystm. 

9.  In  painting,  noting  a  hardness  or  formal 
stiffness  of  outline,  or  a  want  of  mellowness 
and  harmony  in  colour;  frigidly  precise; 
harsh.  —10.  In  seuln.  expressing  a  want  of  Inx- 
uriousness  or  tenderness  in  the  form.— />ry 
qoods,  in  com.  cloths,  stuffs,  silks,  laces,  rib- 
bons, Ac. ,  in  distinction  from  groceriea  —Dry 
money  or  dry  cash,  real  coin;  specie;  as,  he 
paid  a  hundred  pounds  in  dry  money. —Dry 
steam,  superheated  steam.— .Dry  «f(m«  traO*. 
walls  buut  of  stone  without  mortar.— l>ry 
tcines,  those  in  which  the  saccharine  matter 
and  the  ferment  are  so  exactly  balanced  that 
they  have  mutually  decomposed  each  other 
and  no  sweetness  is  perceptible.  The  best 
Burgundy  and  port  are  of  this  nature,  and 
dry  wines  genendly  are  considered  the  most 
perfect  class,  and  are  opposed  to  the  «iMr( 
wines. 
Dry  (driX  v.t.  prei  ft  pp.  dried;  pm.  dry* 
ing.  [A.  Sax.  drygan,  from  dryge,  dry ;  D. 
droo^,  G.  troeken,  dry.  From  the  root  of 
thirst;  allied  words  are  Icel.  thurr,  dry.  This 
root  is  widely  spread;  G.  diirr,  dry.  arid,  L. 
torreo,  to  parcn,  to  scorch,  Gr.  tersomot, 
to  be  or  become  dry,  Skr.  trs,  to  thirst 
Drought,  drouth,  and  drug  are  derivative 
forms.]  L  To  tree  from  water  or  from  mois- 
ture of  any  kind,  and  by  any  means,  as  by 
wiping,  evaporation,  or  exhalation ;  to  d^ 
siccate;  as,  to  dry  the  eyes;  the  sun  drie* 
a  cloth;  wind  dries  the  eaoth  —8.  To  expose 
in  order  to  dry;  as,  we  dry  cloth  in  the  sun, 
in  the  open  Mir,  or  before  the  fire— <!  To 
deprive  of  natural  iuice,  sap,  or  greenneaa; 
as,  to  dry  hay  or  plants.— 4.  To  deprive  of 
water  by  draining;  to  drain;  to  exhaust;  aa, 
to  dry  a  meadow.— 7V>  dry  up,  to  deprive 
wholly  of  water;  to  scorch  or  parch  with 
thirst. 


P&te,  fltr,  fat,  f#ll;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tiU>e,  tub,  b^;       oil,  pound;       ii.  Sc  abune;     f,  8c.  ley. 


Ilnr(<l>1X*i  1  To  Btow  dij;  to  lo«  moi»- 
Wn.  lubemaulrss  fnim  miiiitun  or  juicfl: 
H.  Um  iDsd  itrwj  [Bat  Id  a  clew  wind)'  dir; 
kv  *lll  ''O'  •unclcoU]'  Id  tmidija.— £.  To 
mnnnte  vboUy:  bi  tWHliKltd:  •omcUmi 
■lib  "p;  1*  r ._._._ 

lua'thudu ,      . 

•1«H  UlktDK.     (Collo<|,] 


d  (Ori-ad).  I 


li.  a  Irwl    la 


ol  h«t  m«,  frvni  dryt.  JID 
HVlA.  ft  deity  or  ii)TDph  ' 
■  jntpb  ■uppoaed  to  pmide  ovgr  vooos. 
II(]rudia<dTl-ui'Un),  n  [Named  liter  Dry- 
«ad/r,  a  Swodlih  botauliL  ]  A  \ajgo  geDiu  of 
Atttnllu  itiralM. with  hard. diT.BterBrcon, 
madljraerratal  leaTaa,  and  compact  cjfUn- 
4Hal  clulan  ot  jallow  Boircn,  lut  order 
hoaEBCtf*-  Th«  ipwrioa  tr*  «flt*eniHl  by 
caltlTati>n  for  the  Tarletjuid  pecuUar  tonoi 
ol  tholr  I«T« 

DlTU(dri'aaJ.  n.  [See  DSTAD.)  A  geoiuof 
ptaata.  nai  order  BoaacaE,  ETowlnn  la  the 
uOic  aod  alpine  regloTU  of  the  uorthem 
aiMtmheW-  TbeT  are  imall  proatlate 
■toaba  with  Urn  white  or  yellow  dowen, 
Ulowcd  fay  a  BTunber  ot  long  leather- 
awnad  aehaiMa  One  ipeclea,  D.  acUipfUila 
(BoaBlaln-aTciu),  ia  found  on  the  mooa- 
taliia  nt  titgi-^ad  and  Scotland. 
DlTMdnM  (drfai-doat),  n.  [From  a  char- 
acter  Inlnxlacv]  in  the  preface*  te  leveral 
a«RtrW  Hcott'anoTelL]  A  dull,  plodding, 
■nai  wiliar.  eapadalli  on  antiqaarian  mat- 
Ian,  vho  dlTeata  tlia  lublect  on  which  ha 
trala  of  aU  luUiraM. 


DrrtaMt  (dtfbtt).  e  (.     To  beat  aaicnly 
0(TtMt«m(dH'bi(-DXB.  BeTendy  or  hardly 

DiT  Bow  (diT  bla),  n.  I.  In  m«t.  a  blow 
wUeti  uitlier  wonndi  nor  ahedi  blood.— 
ttAbatdblow.     £iiaiL 

OlT^OBadMn'Miul).  a.  Baring  dir  bonea 

Drr-eutor  (dTn»-t«r).  n.  A  apeciea  of 
baatar.    SooieUnei  iialled  the  PareAment- 

JKr-tmBiU  (diHtap-lag),  n.  In  turn  the 
WUmEhi  oj  the  capptng.alaii  wUhoul 
■wUeUlMi.  In  order  Co  pndnce  remlaloD 
tt  the  blood  trom  any  part  of  the  body. 

Ilt7lMttlIbtton(drl'di*-tll-a'>bonXn.  See 
IMiniLaTtoic 

DT^oa  Idrl'dok),  n.     Sea  nnder  Dock. 

Dmr  (drt'^r).  n.  He  who  or  that  which 
dllaa;  that  which  eihauU  ol  moiitnro  or 

JW una     H«c  Dull. 

DfT-U<dr1fat).  n.    Same  aa  Diy-Tat. 

IkTW  (drJ'OaCX  •>-     A  niggardly  pnaoti. 

Drr-bUdtdifan^).  a 

rtaitatrrma-    Jf«M,' 
DrjtDol  [drtTqt),  ode. 


Nimardly.   'Dri 
A  term  applied  t 


Dntai  (drrtns),  a  1.  Adapted  to  eihauit 
Wlau*^  aa,  a  (fryiiv  wind  or  day.— £.  Har- 
Uf  iba  qaallty  of  rapidly  becomliu  dry  and 
kard.  u,  adrvuw  oil— Dn/ine  ol.  a  term 
(B«*lly  applied  In  llninriT  inrl  other  oUi 
■Mebhan  bean  bealed  with  oilde  of  lead ; 
ibQ  an  tba  baieo  of  ouny  painta  and  var- 
aUa    Wban  •ipoaed  to  the  air  they  ab- 


ay  dUhtcnt  Unda  where  goodi  ar    ' 
aa  artUdallT  rataed  t< 


t   Id  S^ 


V  diyug 

UlTtat-nMChbW  (drfiiu-raa-ahjn),  n.     A 

laaadry  eatabUahnenta,  eonaiaUng  <i  two 
mnatrle  dnona  or  crllDder^  one  within 
Ibt  olber.  opeD  at  tlw  toB.  and  having  the 
joer  eyllnJar  potorated  at  Ita  aide  with 
wa  The  noda  to  be  dried  are  placed 
IIUd  the  Inner  cyllDder,  aDd  the  machine 
<•  IbB  nade  to  rvtate  with  great  Telocity. 
■W  by  tba  acUoo  nf  cenultngal  luRW, 


the  Uloe  In  principle  aa  that  wttneiaed  when  i 

a  penon  trundlea  a  mop  to  dry  It.     Called  i 

alK  an  Sxtratler. 
Drylte  (dmt),  n.     [Or.  drv'.  an  oak,  and  I 

JiJJW,  a  atone. ]   In^aol.  fragmento  of  pelrl. 

fled  or  f  DOU  nood  in  which  the  atructure  of 

the  wood  ia  recognlud 
Dryly,  Drily  (drFli; 


y;  frigidly;  without  aOecl 


entertain.    '  Drvllf  dfilac- 

Hvo,'    Ooldimilk. 

Diy-meanm  (dri'me-ihdr),  n.  The  mea- 
ture  for  dry  gooda,  by  quarteia,  buahela, 

i^-mnltim  (dii'mul-tfir).  n.  In  SctU  lav, 
a  yearly  aum  ot  money  or  quantity  of  com 
paid  (0  a  mill,  whether  thoae  liable  In  Che 
payment  grind  their  grain  at  the  mill  or 

Drynaa {dri'nea).  n.  1.  Deatltatlonof  mola- 
tura:  wantot  water  or  other  fluid;  drought; 

lence;  aa,  thedriiiuuor  a  toll;  dryniw  of 
the  road;  dryneu  ot  weather;  drpnea  of 
the  bonea  or  nbrea;  dryneu  ot  hay  or  corp. 


which  in 


1: 1'i: 


enUrena,  i 


the  dryneu  of  atyle  or  eTpreaalonL  the  dry- 
wai  of  a  anbtect-3.  Want  of  feeling  or 
oenilhiiltj  In  Jevotlnn;  want  of  anlour;  »», 
dfV'uaf  of  ipirit — 1  A  term  applied  to  a 
atyle  of  painting  In  which  the  outline  1> 
harah  and  formd.  and  the  colour  deflclent 
"        '  hannDnj;   applied  in 


iculptun 


Dry-nnne  (< 


-, IB  (drl'nir.),  n.     1.  A  nil 

attend!  and  teeda  a  child  without  Ui 

■  1  attends  another  hi  al( 

atanda  to  another  In  a  u 


Bier  and  drv-nurat  of  the  Chu 
ry-iHirie(drl'neia).r.i,  i.To 
nd  bring  op  without  the  brea 
Imct  In  hla  dutlea  an  oillcei 
ne'i  lelf  hi  rank.     [Slang.  ] 


e  who 


.idni- 


Dryobalanopa  (dri-o-bal'an-opa),  n,  [Or. 
drvi,  dryot,  a  tree,  and  ballQ,  to  throw. 
let  fall,  from  the  Ireea  yielding  much  tap  ] 

trset,  nat.  order  tHpteraceie,  natlvea  of 
(be  Indian  Archipelago.     Tbey  have  large 

mounted  by  the  enlarged   leayea  of  the 

SBTalatent  calyx.  Three  apeciea  have  been 
Bacribed.  the  beat  known  being  D.  aro- 
nulHxf  ID.  eamphoraV  from  which  la  ob- 
tained a  Uqnld  called  camphor  oil,  and  a 
cryataUlne  Bolld  Galled  Borneo  or  Sumatra 
•-  -  highly  priied  by  the  Chlneta  tor 


lU  n 


The  Bolid  c 
at  cavitlet  '    -' 


ithew 


DiyopltHeoM  (drPo-pl-theTtui).  n.  [Or. 
dryj,  dryoj,  an  oak,  and  pUhikot,  an  ape.] 
An  Bitlnct  genua  of  long-armed  apet.  found 

DryOB  (dri'oeX  >v     A  kind  ot  ml8Uel«. 

DiT-plle  (dri'pD),  n.  A  form  of  the  ordinary 
voltaic  pile,  hi  which  the  liquid  ia  replaced 
by  ume  hygrometrlc  anbataoce,  aa  paper 
w^ich  hat  been  moiatened  with  angar  and 
water  and  lUuwed  to  dri,  chiefly  lueful  In 
the  conatructlon  ot  electroacopea  of  great 
delicacy.  Called  alto  Zatnienri  or  Dt 
Iau'i  POs,  from  the  names  of  the  two 

Diy-PtP*  (dri'plp).  n,  Aplpe  thatconduota 
dry  atsam  from  the  boiler  of  a  ateam-englne. 

DTT'POlIlt  (drl'po)ut).  n.  A  abBrp  etching 
needle,  uaed  to  Incise  flne  llnea  in  copper 
without  Ihe  plate  being  coiered  with  etch- 
ing-ground or  the  llnea  bit  In  by  acid. 

Dry^MlntiliC  (difpohit-lng).  n.  The  grind* 
log  ot  needlet  and  table-f  orlu. 

Dry-rant  (dri'rent),  n.  In  Ish,  a  rent 
naarred  without  clanae  ot  dlatreta 

Dryrllied,  I  Draryhad.  I  n.  Drearlneaa ; 
diamalneeB;  aorrow.      'Uideooa  ahape  of 

Dry-rot  (drl'rot),  n.  A  well-known  dta-aae 
aflecting  timber,  occaaloned  by  varloua 
apeciea  of  fungi,  the  mycellnra  of  which 


In  Britain,  found  cbleOy  in 
PUyforvM  datructor  bu  Ibi 
enca   in  Oennany.      Dam; 


D.,-™ 


tlluatluDS  are  moat  favourable  to  the  de- 
relopmentot  dry-rot  fungi.  Varloua  me  tbodi 
have  been  propoaed  tor  the  prevention  ol 

a  rot;  that  moat  hi  favour  la  thoroughly 
iratlng  the  wood  with  creoote,  wGli£ 
makea  the  wood  unnt  tor  vegelatlon.  (Bee 
KTAHIEIMa.)    Animal  dry-rot  ii  also  found 

DrT-mb  (drt'rub),  v.t  To  make  clean  by 
rubbing  without  wetting. 

Dryi«l£ar(dil'aglt-*r>,  n.  Tonnerly,  a  dealer 
In  tailed  or  dry  meati,  plcklei,  uucei,  dtc, 
but  now  a  dealer  in  dye- ttutta,  chemical  pro- 


Diy-Bhod  (dri'ahod),  u.      Without  wetting 

the  feet 
Dxy-atona  (dri'ttfln),  n.     A  term  applied  to 
a  wall  not  cemented  wttb  mortar.     '  Dry. 

Dty-ltOV*  (drl'atav),  n.    Aglaaed  ttruclure 

Dry-T&t  (drl^tX  ti.     A  baSiet,  boi,  or 


Du»a  (dfl'ad),  n.  (Or  dva«.d|Hidm,  duality. 
Diul  (dti'al),  i>.    [L  duafii,  from  due,  two 


guagea,  poaaaaa  forma  uf  the  verb  and  nomi 
In  which  two  petaont  or  thing*  are  denoted, 
called  the  duaf  numbera 
Dukl  (dD'al). 

are  aniken  o 
pmnl)l._u«. 


IX 


lamenbCbelnt 


Hence~(a)  the  phlloaophlcal 
the  nature  of  Ihlnga  bv  the  a 
djaahollar  primitive 

totfaeadoptionottwi 


a  corporeal  |Hinciple.  ((•)  In  lAeot  the  doc- 
eternal  happi  neia,  and  tbataltthertatwillbe 
tubjecled  to  eternal  condemnation.  (c)Met. 
the  doctrine  of  thoae  who  maintala  the 
eilttance  of  tpiriC  and  matter  aa  diitinct 


idaaaoraeniaUont.  Duallammaicorreapond 
with  reallam  in  maintaining  thai  our  ideaa  of 
thlngt  are  true  tranaciiptaof  the  origlnala  or 
rather  of  the  qualltlea  inherent  in  them,  the 
aplrit  acting  aa  a  mirror  and  reflecttng  their 
true  Imagea,  or  It  may  hold  IhtX.  although 
prodncaa  by  outward  objecta,  wa  have  no 
aatnrance  that  In  reality  these  at  all  corre- 
apond  toDui  ideaa  of  them,  or  even  that  they 
produce  the  aameldeain  two  different  nilDda 
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Diialisti0(d&-al-i8t'ikXa.  ConsistiiiKoftwo; 
characterixed  by  dually.  The  dualistic 
Bvstem  of  Anaxagoras  and  Plato  tau^t  that 
there  are  two  prindplet  in  nature,  one 
active,  the  other  paaaiye. 

Duality  (dd-al'i-^  n.  The  state  of  being 
two  or  of  behig  dmded  into  two;  dividon; 
separation.  '  A  controversy  concerning  the 
duality  or  unity  of  wills  in  Christ'    Hales. 

Duan  (d&'an),  n.  [OaeL  and  Ir.  ]  A  division  of 
a  poem;  a  canto;  a  poem;  a  song.  Bum», 
Byron. 

Diuuroliy  (d&lir-kl),  n.  [Or.  dy6,  two,  and 
arehi,  rule.]    Government  by  two  persons. 

Dub  (dub),  v.t  pre!  &  pp.  dubbed;  ppr.  dub- 
bing, [A.  Sax.  dubban,  to  strike,  to  dub,  to 
create,  as  in  dubban  to  ridere,  to  dub  knight; 
Icel  dubba,  to  strike.  Akin  to  dab.]  L  To 
strike  with  a  sword  and  make  a  knight 

The  kin£  stood  up  under  hb  cloth  of  state,  took  the 
sword  from  the  lord  protector,  and  itubbtd  the  lord 
mayor  of  London  kai^ht.  llayufard. 

2.  To  confer  any  dignity  or  new  character; 
to  entitle;  to  speak  of  aa. 
A  man  of  wealth  is  dubb'd  a  man  of  worth.    Popt. 

8.  To  ornament;  to  embellish. 

His  diadem  was  dropped  down 

Dubbtd  with  stones.  Mart  ttArthurt. 

4.  To  make  smooth,  or  of  an  equal  surface, 
by  striking,  rubbing,  or  dressing,  as  (a)  to 
cut  down  or  reduce  with  an  adze. 

If  I  wanted  a  board.  I  had  no  other  way  but  to 
cut  down  a  tree,  set  it  on  an  ed^e  before  me.  and 
hew  it  flat  on  either  side  with  my  axe,  till  I  had 
brought  it  to  be  as  thin  as  a  plank,  and  then  dub  it 
smooth  with  my  adre.  De  Foe. 

(&)  To  rub  with  grease,  as  leather  when  being 
curried,  (e)  To  raise  a  nap  on  cloth  by  strildng 
it  with  teasles.— 7o  dvh  afiy,  to  dress  a  fish- 
ing-fly. [Local]  — 7o  dub  out,  in  vlaster 
vwrk,  to  bring  out  a  surface  to  a  level  plane 
by  pieces  of  wood,  tiles,  slate,  plaster,  or 
theUke. 

Dub  (dubX  v.l    To  make  a  quick  noise. 

Dub  (dub),  n.    [See  DUB,  v.t]    A  blow. 


As  skilful  coopers  hoop  their  tubs 
With  Lydian  and  with  Phrygian  dubs. 


Htuiibras. 


Dub  (dub),  n.  [Probably  of  same  root  as 
dip  and  d/tep.\  1.  A  puddle;  a  small  pool  of 
foul  stagnant  water. —2.  p2.  BIire;mnd.  [Pro- 
vincial English  and  Scotch.] 

Dubber  (dub'^rX  n.  [Hind.  dubbah.\  A 
leathern  vessel,  bottle,  or  lar  used  in  India 
to  hold  oil.  ghee,  <fec.  Dubbers  are  usually 
made  of  thin  untanned  goat  skins.  Written 
also  Dupper. 

Dubbing  (dublng).  n.  1.  The  act  of  making 
a  knight;  entitling;  dressing  by  means  of 
an  adxe;  raising  a  nap  on  cloth  by  teasles.— 
2.  A  kind  of  greasy  dressing  used  by  cur- 
riers. 

Duldie,  n.  [ Ar. )  A  starof  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  northern  constellation  Ursa  Major. 
It  is  a  variable  star. 

Dubiate  (da^bi-atX  t.i.  To  doubt;  to  feel 
doubt    [Ilare.] 

Dubletsr  (da-blVtiX  n.  [L.  dubietat,  from 
dubiuM.    See  DUBIOUS.]    Doubtfulness. 

A  state  fA dubiety  and  suspense  is  ever  accompanied 
by  uneasiness.  Richardson. 

DublOtlty  (dd-bi-oe'i-ti),  n.  Dubiousness; 
doobtfulness;  something  doubtful. 

Men  often  swallow  falsities  for  truths,  dtibionties 
for  certainties.  Str  T.  Browne. 

Dubious  (dfi'bi-Qs).  a.  [L.  dtiMta.  moving 
alternately  in  two  opposite  directions,  from 
duo,  two.  See  Doubt.]  1.  Doubtful;  waver- 
ing or  fluctuating  in  opinion;  not  settled; 
not  determined;  as,  the  mind  is  in  a  dubious 
state.  'Dubious  policy.'  5m*  W.  Scott  — 
2.  Uncertain;  that  of  which  the  truth  is  not 
ascertained  or  known;  as,  a  dubious  ques- 
tion. 

Listened  to  the  plea; 
Resolved  the  ttubioHS  point.         tt'ordnoorth. 

a  Not  clear;  not  plain;  occasioning  or  in- 
volving doubt;  as.  dubious  light — L  Of  un- 
certain event  or  issue. 


In  dubious  battle. 


Milton. 


Stii.  Unsettled,  undetermined,  doubtful, 
ambiguous,  equivocal,  questionable,  uncer- 
tain. 

DubiOUlly  (dul)i-us-li).  adf.  Doubtfully; 
uncertainly;  without  any  determination. 

DublOUBnesi  (dfl'bi-us-nesX  n.  1.  Doubtful- 
ness; a  state  of  wavering  and  indecision  of 
mind;  as,  he  speaks  with  dubiousness.— 
2.  Uncertainty;  as,  the  dubiousness  of  the 
question. 

DuUtable  (d&'bit-a^bl).  a.  [L.  (fu!»tto.  to  go 
lMu;kwardB  and  forwards  from  one  side  to 
the  other;  to  waver  in  opinion.  See  DuBi- 


ou&]  Liable  to  be  donbted;  doubtful;  un- 
certain.   [Bare.] 

The  ground  of  invocation  of  saints  or  angds  being 
at  least  dmbHabU,  their  invocation  is  sin. 

Dr.  H.  Afore. 

DubitaUy  (da'bit-a-bliX  ad».  In  a  dubi- 
table  manner.    [Rare.] 

Dubitanqr  (d&'bit-an-si),  n.  Doubt;  uncer- 
tainty.   [Rare.] 

Dnbitate(du'bi-tat),v.l  Tohedtate.  [Bare.] 

If,  for  example,  he  were  to  loiter  dubiteUing,  and 
not  come;  if  he  were  to  come,  and  CaiL       Carfyie. 

Dubltatton  (da-bit-a'shonV  vk  [L.  dubitatio, 
from  dubito,  to  doubt]  The  act  of  doubt- 
ing; doubt    [Bare.] 

DubltatiTe  (du'bit-&t-ivX  a.  Tending  to 
doubt    [Rare.] 

Ducal  (dfik'alX  a.  [Ik  duealis,  pertaining  to 
a  commander,  from  dux,  duds,  a  leader. 
See  DUKB.]  Pertaining  to  a  duke;  as,  a 
dueal  coronet 

Oil.  salt,  even  flour  and  bread,  were  subject  to 
monopoly,  and  could  only  be  sold  by  the  dueml 
agents.  Brongfiam. 

Ducallsr  (dfik'al-liX  <idv.  After  the  manner 
of  a  duke;  in  relation  with  a  duke  or  a  ducal 
family;  as.  dueaUy  connected. 

Ducat  (duk'atX  n.  [Probably  from  Dukas, 
the  family  name  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors Constantino  X  ( 105d-^)  and  Michael 
n071-78)  under  whose  reigns  they  were 
largely  circulated;  or  frran  the  motto:  Sit 
tibi,  Christe.  datus  quern  tu  rM:is,  iste  duea- 
tus,  be  this  duchy  {dtteatus)  which  you  rule 
dedicated  to  Thee.  0  Christ,  impressed  on  a 
Sicilian  coin  of  a  later  date.  Duoatus  is 
from  dux,  dueis,  a  leader,  a  duke,  from  duco, 
to  lead.]  A  coin  common  in  several  conti- 
nental states,  but  more  especially  in  Italy, 
Austria,  and  Russia.  They  are  either  of 
silver  or  gold:  average  value  of  the  former, 
39.  to  4«.,  and  of  the  latter  about  0t.  id. 

Ducatoon(duk-a-tdnO.  n.  [Fr.  dueaton,  from 
dueat  (which  seeX]  A  silver  coin  onoe  com- 
mon in  Italy,  of  the  value  of  about  4s.  8d. 
sterling. 

Duces  tecum  (du'sSz  tSlnimX  [L. .  you  will 
bring  with  you.]  In  la  to.  a  writ  command- 
ing a  person  to  appear  in  a  court  of  law,  and 
to  bring  with  mm  writings,  evidences,  or 
other  things  in  his  custody,  which  may  be 
required  as  evidence  in  the  cause.  The 
Scotch  law  diligence  against  havers  of 
writings  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  writ 
of  duces  tecum. 

Duchess  (duch'esX  n.  [Fr.  duchesae,  from 
dtic,  duke.  ]  The  consort  or  widow  of  a  duke; 
a  lady  who  has  the  sovereignty  of  a  duchy. 

Duchy  (duch'iX  ^  [Fr.  dtM^.  See  DuKB.] 
The  territory  or  dominions  of  a  duke;  a 
dukedom;  as,  the  dtiMy  of  Lancaster. 

Duoby-court  (duchl-kortX  n.  The  court  of 
a  duchy;  especially  the  court  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster  held  before  the  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  or  his  deputv,  concerning  equit- 
able interests  in  lands  holden  of  the  crown 
in  right  of  this  duchy. 

Duck  (duk).  n.  [Same  word  as  D.  dosk,  Sw. 
duk,  Q.  tuck,  cloUi.  Perhaps  allied  to  L.  toga , 
a  gown,  from  tego,  to  cover.]  A  species  of 
coarse  cloth  or  canvas,  used  for  sails,  sack- 
ing of  beds.  4&C. 

Duck  (dukX  n.     [From  the  verb  to  duck.] 

1.  The  name  conmion  to  all  the  fowls  con- 
stituting the  linnnan  genus  Anas,  now 
raised  into  a  sub-family  Anatinn,  and  by 
some  naturalists  divided  into  two  sub- 
families AnatinsD  and  Fuligulin»,  or  land- 
ducks  and  sea-ducks.  (See  Anatinjb,  Fuu- 
QULINA.)  The  common  mallard  or  wild- 
duck  {Anas  Bosehas)  is  the  original  of  our 
domestic  duck.  In  its  wild  state  the  male 
is  characterized  by  the  deep  green  of  the 
plumage  of  the  head  and  neck,  by  a  white 
collar  separating  the  green  from  the  dark 
chestnut  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and 
by  having  the  four  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  recurved.  The  Mrild-duck  is  taken  in 
large  quantities  by  decoj-s  and  other  means, 
in  Lincolnshire  and  Picard  v  in  France.  Some 
tame  ducks  have  nearly  tne  same  plumage 
as  the  wild  ones;  others  vary  greatly,  being 
generally  duller,  but  all  the  inalee  have  the 
four  recurved  tail-feathers.  The  most  obvi- 
ous distinction  between  the  tame  and  wild 
ducks  lies  in  the  colour  of  their  feet,  those  of 
the  tame  l)eing  black  and  of  the  wild  yellow. 

2.  An  inclination  of  the  head,  resembling 
the  motion  of  a  duck  in  water.  '  Dusks  and 
nods.'  Milton.— To  play  at  duck  arnddhrake. 
to  make  ducks  and  drakes,  to  throw  a  flat 
stone,  piece  of  slate,  &c,  along  the  surface 
of  water  so  as  to  cause  it  to  svike  and  re- 
bound repeatedly. 


ft 


What  watered  slates  are  best  to 
On  watery  surface  dueJk-aitd  drake. 

Hence,  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  cf 
money,  to  squander  it  in  a  tooUA 
to  throw  it  away  aa  if  it  were  aUte 
^Lame  duck.    See  Laxb. 
Duck  (dukX  n.    [Perhaps  the  same  word 
Dan.  aukke,  Q.  doeke,  a  baby  or  panpet; 
may,  however,  be  the  name  of  the  birvl, 
dove,  mouse,  lamb,  Ac,  are  uaed  aa 
of  endearment   See  Doxy.  ]    A  word  of 
dearment,  fondness,  admiratioB;  as.  a 
of  a  bonnet    [Colloq.] 

Will  TOO  bay  any  tape  or  lace  for 
My  dainty  dueJt,  my  dear-af 

Duck(dukX  V-  (.  [D.  duiken,  to  bend  the ! 
to  dive,  O.  dueken,  to  stoop.  taucM^n,  U> 
dip.  to  dive.  Dip,  dive,  and  O.  toHfen,  Dan. 
d^ebe,  to  baptiie.  are  probably  allied  form* 
in  which  labials  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  guttural]  L  To  dip  or  plmoe  in 
water  and  suddenly  withdrew;  as,  to  mtet  m, 
seaman.— 8.  To  bow,  stoop,  or  nod.— Dttrft- 
up  (nati^.X  A  term  nsea  by  tbe  steerv- 
man  when  the  mainsail,  fornaiL  <»*  sprit 
Mil  hinders  his  seeing  to  steer  by  a  liind- 
maric;  upon  which  he  calls  out,  '  Duck  «sb 
the  clew-lines  of  these  sails;*  that  is,  hau 
the  sails  out  of  the  way. 

Du6k  (duk).  v.i.  1.  To  plunge  into  water  and 
immediately  withdraw;  to  dip;  to  plmue 
the  head  in  water  or  other  liquid.— Sl  To 
drop  the  head  suddenly;  to  bow;  to  crtnfe. 

DucA  with  French  nods.  SJUA. 

Duck-ant  (duk'antX  n.  A  term  applied  in 
Jamaica  to  a  n>eciea  of  Termes  or  white  ant. 
which,  acoording  to  Mi.  Ooase.  constrocta 
its  neat  on  the  branches  or  tmnka  of  treeCk 
where  clusters  of  them  may  be  seen  fonninir 
large,  black,  round  masses,  often  as  big  as 
a  hogshead. 

Dudc-lilll,  Dudc-mole  (dttk^il.  dak'nidlX 
tk  Omithorhynchus;  a  genus  of  monotre- 
matous  mammals,  charactnixed  by  the 
form  of  the  Jawk  which  wemble  the 
bill  of  a  duck.  It  u  peculiar  to  the  fresh- 
water rivers  and  lakes  of  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania   See  Ornithorhtnchus. 

DudC-hilled  (duk^UdX  a.  Having  a  bm  like 
a  dock;  an  epithet  of  the  omithorhynchna. 

Dudc-1llll8(duka>ite),n.irf.  The  broad-toed 
shoes  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Dui^ker  (duk'drX  n.  1.  One  who  docks;  a 
plunger;  a  diver.— 2.  A  cringer;  a  ftiwner. 

Duck-hawk  (dukliiikX  n.  A  nird,  the  moor^ 
buzzard. 

DuddUg-StOOl  (duk'ing-stdl).  n.  A  stool  or 
chair  in  which  common  scolds  were  fbr^ 


Doddng-stooL 

merly  tied  and  plunged  into  water.  TVy 
were  of  different  forms,  but  that  most  com- 
mondy  in  use  consisted  of  an  upright  poet 
and  a  transverse  movable  beam  on  which 
the  seat  was  fitted  or  from  which  It  waa 
suspended  by  a  chain.  The  ducking-stool  is 
mentioned  in  the  Doomsday  survey:  it  waa 
extensivelv  in  use  throughout  the  country 
from  the  Inteenth  till  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  one  rare  caee  at 
least— at  LecMninster- was  used  as  recently 
as  1809. 

Duck-legged  (dnkaegdX  a.  Having  short 
legs  like  a  duck. 

Duckling  (dukHingX  n.    A  young  dock. 

Dubk-meat,  Duclrs-iiieat  (dorm^t.  dnkiT- 
m^tX  n.  The  popular  name  ox  several  species 
of  Lemna,  nat  order  Lemnace«.  plants 
growing  in  ditches  and  shallow  water,  and 
floating  on  the  surface,  and  serving  for  food 
for  duocs  and  geese.  Five  species  are  known 
in  Britain.  Tney  consist  of  smaU  ftxinds 
bearing  the  naked  flowers  in  defta  in  the 
maiigin  in  Lemna,  and  in  a  caviU  in  the 
upper  surface  in  WolflfaL  The  WoUBa  la  the 
smallest  flowering  plant,  being  a  rootleet 
frondnotbigger  than  a  grain  of  sand.    The 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  f{|ll;       me,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not,  mOve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ti,  Sc.  ab««ne;     f .  8c  fsy. 
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It  U  a  ipeciM  of  CftUltrlche. 
idukTmSt),  n.    See  DUOK-BILL. 


317  (di»-koO.  ^  Same  ai  Deooy. 
*s4b0»  (aukifvU  n.  A  plHDt,  Podo- 
MB  ptitatum^  caued  alio  May-<tppU. 
^iM  (dnk'ihoi).  n.  Laige  shot  mad 
fcr  ■toottoy  wild  dncka 
DMk-W«M  (dnk'wMl  n.  See  Dugk-kiat. 
Dwl  (dakt).  m.  [L  <ni«hc«,  a  leading,  con- 
datttnc.  frncn  duco,  to  lead.  See  DuKi.] 
L  Any  tube  or  canal  by  wtdch  a  fluid  or 
tber  aolatanc*  li  oondncted  or  conveyed; 
^^Iftielly.  (a)  tn  anal  one  of  the  resemi  oi 
tm  animal  body  by  which  the  blood,  chyle. 
tjnpk,  Ac  .are  earned  from  one  part  to  an- 
otiwr.  (h)  In  boi.  a  long,  oontinnons.  cylln- 
drtEsl  caaaL  which  eerree  for  the  conrey^ 
aace  of  ftnid.  having  itc  aidet  marlced  with 
trancwna  lln«a,  rings,  or  bars,  or  with  dota. 
£  t  Guidance ;  direction ;  bearing.  *  Accord- 
to  ttaa  tfueC  of  this  hypothesis.'    GUm- 


SL' 


(dnkf ibl).  a.    Capable  of  beii^: 
drawn  out;  dactile.    [Bare.] 

TIm  pufvsl  fold  b  moM  thtctM*.      FtUhmm. 

DoetOt  (dnrtUX  a-  [L  dnetHU,  that  may 
bt  drawn,  from  {fii«o.  to  lead.]  L  That  may 
be  led.  easy  to  be  led  or  drawn:  tractable; 
ooDplytng;  obaeqaious;  yielding  to  motives, 
peimiMudon.  or  Instruction;  as.  the  dw^Ht 
mteds  of  youth;  a  ductiU  people.— 2.  Flex- 
lUe;  pliabla. 

rtad  and  kavM  of  ruflaat  g^old.  Drydm. 


X  That  may  be  drawn  out  into  wire  or 
thrsads;  as,  gold  is  the  most  duetiU  of  the 


ODCtfleXy  (dolCtfl-UX  adv.     In  a  ductile 

msniMH. 
T^irMVmftM  (dok'til-nesX  n.  The  quality  of 

bdaa  dnctUe;  the  qnalttT  of  suffering  exten- 

aioB  by  drawing :  ductility. 


t  value  cold,  may  think  opoa 
tW  appUcatioa. 


D»HMt. 


(dnk-tn-im'et^rX  n.  {L.  due- 
ttZu,  ductile,  and  Or.  nutron,  a  measura] 
An  iastnnncnt  oontrived  for  the  purpose 
«f  dbowittg  with  precision  the  ductili^  of 


0ttetatt7(dnk-tIl'i-tiXn.  1  The  property  of 
solid  bodiea.  particularly  metals,  wluch 
nodsn  them  capable  of  being  extended  l^ 
dnwiw,  while  their  thickness  or  diameter 
is  dtntlTitshed,  without  any  actual  fraction 
or  separation  of  their  parts.  On  this  pro- 
Mrty  the  wire-drawing  of  metals  depends. 
The  following  is  neanv  the  order  <k  duc- 
tility of  the  metals  which  possess  the  pro- 
perty tn  the  highest  degree;  that  of  the  first 
mentioned  being  the  greatest:  gold,  silver, 
^atinum,  fnm,  copper,  zinc,  tin.  lead,  nickel, 
pellsdtnm.  cadmium.  Dr.  WoUaston  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  wire  of  platinum  onlv 
n4nth  of  an  inch  fai  diameter— 2.  Flexi- 
mmr.  obeequJonaness;  a  disposition  of  mind 
thst  easily  vields  to  motives  or  influence; 
lesdy  comi^ance. 

Wlacti  cnftfMeratioat,  I  toppote.  drore  Orfeen  to 

aana  o% 


that  Chr^'s  »oul  had  such  a  command  over 
kM  boij.  and  hts  body  auch  a  du€tility  to  comply 
Mik  thoM  coaunaod*.  &c.  Smttk. 

Doettos  (duk'shonX  n.    Leading;  guidance. 

TVcbui  meteoHy  ^»\s»  »aA  ooaaaaa  dtutians  €i  be- 
'  aatare.  Feitham. 


WetOr^duJctAr).  fL  A  leader.  Sir  T.Browne. 
Doetortt  (dnk^t^rX  n.    [L  dueo,  to  lead] 

Otfaisaee.    '  The  atteh<r»  oi  his  natire  pro- 

peodttea'    S<mik. 
DttdCdadXn.    A  rsg.    Seel>ni>s. 
DBdter7dndM«rX  rl    [See  DmDiR.]    To 

dtddsr  or  dodder;  to  shiver  or  tremble. 

'til  wQuadjr  cold,  tun.    1  dttddtr  and  shake  like 
*•  npot  leaf.  CTcry  jouit  of  me.  F»rd. 

DidteCdud'dArX  «.  t  To  eoofuse;  to  deafen; 

lo  smase;  to  confound  with  noise.    [Fro- 

vhidsL) 

Dodder  (dud'teX  n.    Same  as  Ihifer. 
Didtej  (dud'd^riX  n.  A  jplace  where  duds 

wrifiirekept  for  sale.    wnL  Mag.,  Orom. 
1>«M«»  Doddy  (dud'diX  a.    Bagged:  Ut- 

^mA;  having  a  disreputable  appearance. 

(SeetdL] 
Nw  ta«ted  tyke.  tJho'  e'er  sac  «/«dyte, 
Bath*  vad  fltan',  as  flad  toseehim.       Sums. 

DQd|8QII  (du'JonX  n.  [Perhaps  akin  to  O. 
^«2nk,siword.  a  dagger]  1.  A  onall  dagger. 
1  The  haft  or  handle  of  a  dagger. 

«>a  thy  bUde  and  i*M«wn  foots  of  blood    SMaJt. 

DodnoB  (dn'ionX  ^  V^-  dygen^  anger, 
K^ii^Bt;  dfvn,  severe,  hard,  painfuL  ]  Anger; 
rewatment;  malice;  Hl-wiu;  discord. 

I  (hmk  b  to  tlKC  in  dmigttn  and  hostiHty. 

Sir  W,  Soft. 


Dndgaon  (du'JonX  o.   Rude ;  unpolidied. 
By  my  troth,  though  I  am  plain  and  duttgron, 
I  would  DOC  be  an  ass.  Beau,  Or  Ft. 

Dndlesr  Idmestone  (dudoi  iim-stAnX  n.  a 

hi^y  fossillferous  limestone  belonging  to 
the  Silurian  system,  occurring  near  Dudley, 
and  equivalent  to  the  Wenlock  limestone. 
It  abounds  in  beautiful  masses  of  coral, 
shells,  and  trflobites.  Called  also  Dudley 
Rock. 

Duds  (dudzX  n.  pi.  [The  slug,  is  scarcely 
used  in  English;  Sc.  dud,  D.  todde,  a  rag.] 
Old  clothes;  tattered  garments;  clothes  in 
generaL    [Colloq.  or  low.] 

Due  (dftX  «•  I*^-  ^^>  PP-  o'  devoir,  L.  debeo, 
to  owe.  See  Debt.]  l.  That  ought  to  be 
IMdd  or  done  to  another;  owed  by  one  to 
another,  and  by  contract,  justice,  or  pro- 
priety required  to  be  paid;  hence,  that  ought 
to  be  i^ven  or  devoted  to;  owing  to. 

Hapless  the  lad  whose  mind  such  dreams  inrade. 
And  win  to  verse  the  talents  d$te  to  trade.     Crtitbe. 

1  Proper;  fit;  appn^niate;  suitable;  becom- 
ing; seasonable;  required  by  the  circum- 
stances; as,  the  event  was  celebrated  with 
dtie  solenmities. 

With  dinres  due  fai  sad  array. 
Slow  throoirh  the  churcbyafd  path  we  saw  Urn  borne. 

Grt^. 

3.  Exact;  correct 

You  might  see  him  come  towards  me  beating  the 
ground  in  so  dut  time,  as  no  dancer  can  observe 
better  measure.  Sir  P.  Sidt^y. 

4.  Owing  origin  or  existence;  to  be  attributed 
or  assigned  as  causing;  occasioned 

This  effect  is  dm  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  7-  ^-  /^w*«. 

6.  That  ou^t  to  have  arrived  or  to  be  pre- 
sent; bound  or  stipulated  to  arrive;  as,  two 
mails  are  now  due. 

Due  (d&X  fx'v.  Directly;  exactly;  as,  a  due 
east  course. 

Due  (d&X  ^  1- 1^^  which  is  owed;  that 
whicn  one  contracts  to  pay,  do,  or  perform 
to  another;  that  which  law  or  Justice,  office, 
rank,  or  station,  social  relations  or  estab- 
liidied  rules  of  decorum,  require  to  be  given, 
paid,  or  done;  as,  the  money  that  I  contract 
to  pay  to  another  is  his  due;  the  service 
which  I  covenant  to  perform  to  another  is 
his  du/e;  reverence  to  the  Creator  is  his  due; 
respect  and  obedience  to  parents  and  magis- 
trates are  their  due. 

For  I  am  but  an  earthly  Muse. 
And  owning  but  a  little  art. 
To  lull  with  song  an  aching  heart. 

And  render  human  (ore  his  dues.      Tennyson. 

Specifically— 2.  Any  toll, tribute.  fee,or  other 
l^lpal  exaction.  'Faying  yearly  little  duee 
of  wheat,  and  wine,  and  olL'  Termyeon.— 
8.  Bight;  just  UUe. 

The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  ft***  •  •  • 

I  keep.  Milion. 

Dnet  (dfiX  v-^    ^0  P^y  •>  due;  to  endue. 
This  b  the  latest  glory  of  thy  praise. 
That  I.  thy  enemy,  dttt  thee  withal.        Shak. 

Dne-hiU  (dii'bnX  n.  A  brief  written  acknow- 
ledgment of  indebtedness,  differing  from  a 
promissory  note  in  not  being  payable  to 
order,  or  transferable  bymeremdorsement. 
Duefta (d&'f ulX  A-  Fit;  becoming.  [Bare.] 
Duel  (du'elX  n.  [Fr.  duel.  It.  du^Uo,  from  L. 
dueUum,  old  form  of  heman.,  war,  from  dwi, 
two.]  L  Single  combat;  a  premeditated 
combat  between  two  persons  with  deadly 
weapons,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  some 
private  dlfrerenoe  or  quarrel  The  origin  of 
the  practice  of  duelling  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  trial  of  battle  which  obtained  in  eariy 
ages.  This  trial  bv  battle  or  duel  was  re- 
sorted to  in  accordance  with  the  supersti- 
tious notions  of  the  times,  as  a  sure  means 
of  determining  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a 
person  charged  with  a  crime,  or  of  adjudi- 
cating a  diiiputed  right.  It  was  thought 
that  Qod  took  care  to  superintend,  and  to 
see  that  in  every  case  innocence  was  vindi- 
cated and  justice  observed  The  combat 
generally  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses called  seconds,  who  make  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  mode  of  fighting,  place  the 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  combatants, 
and  see  that  the  laws  they  have  laid  down 
are  carried  out  By  Enriish  law  fatal  duel- 
ling is  considered  murder,  no  matter  how 
feir  the  combat  may  have  been,  and  the 
seconds  are  liable  to  the  same  penalty  as 
the  principals.  Duelling  is  now  practically 
obsolete  in  Britain.— 2.  A  fight  between  two 
fortresees,  two  encamped  armies  and  the 
Uke.  carried  on  without  the  tactics  of  a 
pitched  battle  or  an  assault;  as.  the  Busso- 
Turkish  war  of  1877  was  opened  in  Europe 
by  an  artillery  dtieZ  between  Kalafat  and 


Widdin.— 8.  Any  contention  or  contest. 

[Bare.] 

The  Son  of  God, 
Now  entering  his  great  duel,  not  of  arms, 
But  to  vanquish  by  wisdom  hellish  wiles.    Milton. 

Duel  (dfi^  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  duelled;  ppr. 

duelltng.  To  fight  hi  single  combat    'with 

the  king  of  France  duelled  he.'    Metrical 

Romanoee. 
Duel  (da'el),  v.t.   To  attack  or  fight  singly. 

'  The  stage  on  which  St  George  duelled  and 

killed  the  dragon.'    MaundreU. 
Dnelistk  n.    See  Duellist. 
Dueller  (du'el  6rX  n.  A  combatant  in  single 

fight:  a  duellist 
Duellist,  Duelist  (dft'el-istX  n.  l.  One  who 

fights  in  single  combat 


You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  a  contempt  for  vour 
own  life  gwes  you  a  right  to  take  that  of  another ; 
but  where,  sir,  is  the  difference  between  a  duelltst 
who  hazards  a  life  of  no  value,  and  the  murderer  who 
acts  with  greater  security  f  Goldsmith. 

2.  One  who  professes  to  study  the  rules  of 
honour. 

Duello  (dfi-eiadX  fk  [See  DUBL.]  1.  A  duel; 
a  single  combat— 2.  The  art  or  practice  of 
duelling,  or  the  code  of  laws  which  regu- 
Uteit 

He  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  It.       Shak. 

DueUumCdfi-ellumXn.  la  dd  Bnglieh  a^xd 
Soote  lauf,  a  ringle  combat  to  decide  tlie 
merits  of  a  suit 

Dudia  (d^-ft'nya).  n.    [Sp.]    See  Duenna. 

Dueness  (dfi'nesX  n.  [See  Due]  Fitness; 
propriety;  due  quality. 

Dueima  (dfi-en'naX  n.  [Sp.  duenna,  duefla, 
a  form  of  dofla,  fern,  of  don,  and  a  contr. 
from  L.  dmninOt  a  mistress.]  1.  The  chief 
ladv  in  waiting  on  the  Queen  of  Spain.— 
2.  An  elderly  female,  holding  a  middle  sta- 
tion between  a  governess  and  companion, 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  younger  fe- 
male members  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
families.— 3.  An  old  woman  who  is  kept  to 
guard  a  younger;  a  governess.  'I  bribed 
her  duenna. '    A  rbuthnot 

Duet,  Duetto  (da-ef  ,  dn-ef  td),  n.  [It.  dti- 
eUo,  from  duo,  two.]  A  musical  composi- 
tion for  either  two  voices  or  two  instru- 
ments. 

Duetee,t  n.    Duty.    C^atieer. 

Duff  (duf),  n.  [A  prov.  form  of  doti^A.] 
Naut.  a  stiff  flour  pudding  boiled  in  a  bag. 

Duffel,  Duffle  (duffel,  dufl),  n.  [LG.  and 
D.  duffel,  from  Duffel,  a  Belgian  manufac- 
turing town  of  the  province  of  Antwerp.] 
A  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  having  a 
thick  nap  or  friexe. 

Good  duffel  gray,  and  flannel  fine.     !Fordswor(h. 

DufflBT  (duf  drX- n.  1.  A  pedlar;  specifically, 
one  who  sells  women's  clothes.— 2.  A  hawker 
of  cheap,  flashy,  and  professedly  smumded 
articles;  ahawkerof  sham  jewelry;  adudder. 
8.  A  person  who  only  seemingly  discharges 
the  functions  of  his  position;  a  sham;  a  use- 
less character;  a  stupid  person;  a  fogey;  as. 
your  members  are  the  greatttt  duffert  in 
parliament 

'  D^ff^s'  (if  I  may  use  a  slang  term  which  has  now 
become  dastsical.  and  which  has  no  exact  equivalent 
in  English  proper)  are  generally  methodical  and  old. 
Fosset  certainly  was  a  duffir.  Tom  Hood. 

Dulbll  (dfi'foilX  n.  [L.  duo,  two,  vxid  folium, 
a  leaf.]    In  her.  a  two-leaved  flower. 

Duftenlte  (du-fren'ItX  n.  [From  the 
French  mineralogist  Dufrenay.]  A  kind  of 
iron  ore,  of  a  leek-green  or  blackish-green 
colour,  which  changes  to  yellow  and  brown 


same  stem  as  0.  Sw. 


on  exposure. 
Dug  (oittgX  n.  [From 
dtegga,  Dan.  dceage,  to  suckle;  from  root 
seen  in  Skr.  dtiA,  to  milk,  daughter  also  being 
derived  from  this  root.]  The  pap  or  nipple 
of  a  woman  or  an  animal  It  is  now  applied 
to  that  of  a  human  female  only  in  con&mpt, 
but  it  was  used  formerly  of  a  woman's 
breast  without  reproach.  'From  tender 
dti^  of  common  nurse. '    Spenser. 

But,  as  I  said. 
When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 
Of  my  duji'  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool. 
To  see  it  tetchy  and  fall  out  with  the  duj^. 

ShaJt. 

Dug  (<ius)>  pi^^  ^  PP-  o'  ^*ff:  *>>  ^^7  ^^ 
a  ditch;  a  ditch  was  dug. 

Dugong  (du-gongO,  n.  [Malayan  dHyono.] 
Anerbivorous  mammal,  the  Halieore  du- 
gong,  belonging  to  the  order  Sirenla.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Indian  Seas;  possesses  a  ta- 
pering bodv,  ending  in  a  crescent-shaped  fin. 
and  is  said  sometimes  to  attain  a  length  of 
20  feet,  thouffh  generally  it  is  about  7  or  8 
feet  in  length.  Its  flesh  is  tender,  and  not 
unlike  beef.  The  anatomy  of  the  dugong  pre- 


th.  dbhi;     Cb.  8c  locft;     g,  go;      J,  iob;     h,  Fr.  tof»;     ng.  ting;     fH,  (Aen;  th.  thin;     w,  trig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  a«ure.  -See  KEY. 


DBIX 


unU  the  nmirkible  pecullult;  tlut  Ul 

Tantrlclea  ol  tba  haut  usillTlded  from  eac 


other  br  a  deep  notch  at  the  ipei.  In  Ita 
oateolOKy  It  eihlbiu  HHne  palnte  In  corre- 
■pondenci  wJtb  the  Fachydennsta.  The 
....,_.  ____,j ._  ..-..^  originated 


nr  the  i 


■  Beml-uprl^ht  position  in  the  water. 
Dng-OIlt(diVo"t).n-   In  the  Western  Stale* 

boat  hewn  or  iliiij  out  of  a  large  log. 
Soke  (ddk),  n.     [Fr,  due.  from  L.  d,ii.  dtiei'.. 


I.  Sai.  « 


,  a  duke.] 


n,  to  pull>  to  tug  (tvg  b 


A  chief; 


Sir  T.  Elylil. 

i.  In  Onat  Britain,  oae  ol  the  hlsheat  order 
o[  nobltlty ;  a  title  of  honour  or  DobiUty  next 
>-'—  "-at  o!  a  prince;  aa,  the  DaJieoi  Bed- 


£  The  tlUe  or 

DnkslUiK  <dai      „,. 

petty,  mean,  Inaigniflcant,  nr  mock  duke. 
Tn  Dlgbi,  Ibe  Heulenanl  ol  Ibc^oiHi.  FitJ. 
DnkMUp  (dOk'ihipX  i>.  1.  The  aUte  ai 
dignity  of  a  dake  —i.  A  atyle  of  addreii 
need  to  a  duke,  on  type  of  lordship. 

fiif  iowa  and  cat  Hmr  luear-pl\kintr    Maiiin^tr 

DnkhoborUl  (duk-hikbart^sl),  n.  pi    A  lecl 


and  have  been  Ubed  In  decoctloD  to 


bittar-ii 


a  yellow 


traniparent 
in  alcohol. 


■parlngly  so  in  ether,  and  veiy  illghUy  i 

Dnloalfdulaicf.  Tomake 
nt     Hoffa    ■ 

rility'oi 


DnlOBILSnl  (dula^i 
mnch  dviceneu,  p 

IhllMt  (dul'iet),   B.     IL.    duJns,  sweet] 


«r;  melodloua;  harmonious. 
-■--■    ■•-        "-ilntylaya 


DoldficakoiL  (dul'sl-B-ka^Xin),  n.  |3ee 
DtiiiClFT.  ]  The  act  of  sweetening ;  the  act 
of  freeing  from  acidity,  taltneee,  or  acrl- 

DmcUnima  (dul-tinn-m).  a.     |L.  duicii. 

sweet,  and/ua,  to  Sow.]  Flowing  sweetly. 
Dnliiiy  (dursifl).  T.t.  pret  A  pp  diUa/itd: 

ppr.  duuififing.   [Fr.  aaieiJUr,  from  L  dut- 

etrect  this  procesa  might  have  towards  io- 
teneratlng  and  dvleifving  a  substance  na- 
turally BO  mild  and  dnlcet.'    Lamt,  —Dut- 

mlneraf  aoiiii;  as,  diOHfiid  tpiriii  of  nitre. 

Dnldloqiiyl  (duI-sll'O-liwe},  n.  [L  dtdeii. 
■west,  and  loquor,  to  tpsak.  ]  A  snlt  manner 
of  speaking. 

Dnlolmw  (dur>l-ra«r),  n.  |It  dolcimello, 
(romdol«,L.cfufc«,  sweet]  1.  One  of  the 
most  ancient  musliMl  Instnunenta  used  In 
almost  all  parta  of  the  world.    The  modem 

shaped  boittlthout  a  top.  acrou  whldi  runs 
a  Bfflies  of  wires,  tuned  by  pus  at  the  sldea, 
and  played  on  by  being  stntu  by  two  cork- 
headed  hammen.  It  is  in  much  teas  commou 

two  ago,  and  is  iutereatlng  cbiefly  u  being 
the  prototype  of  the  piano  It  Is  atlll,  how- 
eter,  occaalonally  lo  be  met  with  onthe 


lied  before  the  player  by  .  . 
shoulder.  In  the  strings  running  from  lop 
to  bottom,  aa  la  the  violin,  and  in  heing 
played  by  one  plectrum,  the  left  hand  being 
spparwilly  employed  either  '-  ' "■- 


Dtlldn.  n.    See  UuLcm. 
]>IilcllWHt(dul'il-nea).fi.   [Lduleu, 

Softness;  easiness  of  temper. 
DnldnUt  (dul'iln-lit),  n.     A   foUc 

Duleimu,  •  laymati  of  Lombardy, 

ol  the  Holy  Ohoit,  affirming  t 
had  reigned  till  Christ's  Incamauc 
that  Uie  Bon's  reign  terminated  in  1! 
•-■* -■  by  a  great  many  peopli 


ireaehed  Uie  reign 
—  Ulat  the  Father 


Alps,  where  ho  D 


.Ihlai 


r!^H.m'.\^^ji. 


mii,,ijt)    A  HDitance  idess- 

impcsltlon  with  mannitc.  bat 
differing  from  It  in  Its  properties  and  tf 
derlvstlvea.  obtained  by  Laurent  Anns  an 
tmknown  sugaiy  substance  from  Uads«B*- 
car.  IthasaspeciecgTKVityollMasli^tJr 
sweet  taste,  no  odour,  and  no  rotalory  effect 
upon  light  Dulclte  is  soluble  In  water  Bad 
comblna  with  metallic  oildea.    Called  ftlKt 

Daldtuilel  (dol'sl-tad).  n.    (i.  duiahui*. 

Dnlcoratsl  (dni'ka-rit),  v.l  [L  diilen. 
cfuiforatum,  from  dtdtor,  sweetness.,  fnan 
dii2ei*,  aweet)  To  sweeten;  to  make  \tm  ae- 

DnlcoraUtrnt  (duI-kO-ii'sbon),  n.    The  act 

DnlcOH  (dulliOs),  n.    See  Duuin. 
Dole,  n.   SaeDooL 

DnlMCe  <dfllelX  n.  In  nucA.  a  pes  of  wood 
which  jolna  the  end  of  the  sli  felloes  that 


usually  assembled  to  )>ewail  ai 


IhiUa(dall-aXn.  (Or  doulefd,  senice.  from 
(timlos,aslaTe.]  An  Inferior  kind  ol  woi^hlB 
or  adoration,  aa  that  paid  to  aalnla  aad 
angels  In  the  Soman  Catholic  Church. 


Blnfcd  Vl^n,  rttaftv  /Mtr^hni  un^c  a( 
etLherpcnanoflheBkiHdTifBftriri^ntT;«i^u 

DOU  (dul).  ( 

Ooth.  dMlf, 


I.    (A.  gai.  dat,  diiU.  i 

wton,  tobe  torpid  or  daL 

tooUsh;  IceL  dot.  loollshnea; 

I.  L.  Q.  duli.mad.l    1.  S       "■ 


nr  spirit;  sa,  a  lortell  leaTea  a 


S  Slow  of  motion;  sluggiih;a>,sduU  stream. 

of  the  senses;  not  qnlck;  aa.diittol  hearing; 
dvil  ol  seeing. 

6.  Sleepy;  drowsy.— «.  Sad:  melancholj;  da- 


Hi""' 


mmiBB;  not  Tlvid;  dim;  ohaeare; 
I  fire;  a  duJI  llght-11.  Blunt;  ob- 
ring  a  thick  edge. 

y;  oTBreast;  not  clear;  not  enUnn- 
luU  weather. 

I,  e.t    1.  Tomake  dull;  lo  stupefy; 

pall;  to  render  lifeless;  to  make 

ke  sad  or  melsncboly. 


J,  tat,  t«U;       mC,  met,  htr;       pine,  pin; 


DULL 


111 


DUN 


dood;  M.  the  breath  dulU  a 


She  <)«cm'd  BO  mia  of  earth  could  dm/i 
V  tftt  ffcrChng  ejt%  m  keen  and  beautiful. 

TtHnysMt. 

DnXl  (dnlX  V  <.  1.  To  become  dull  or  blunt; 
lii  beomne  eiapid. 

Kartif  aoocht  am  I  throuj^  your  doctrine, 
I  dm^  vaajh  yoor  disdpluie.  Chaufer. 

1  To  become  calm:  to  moderate;  as,  the 

vitad  duSUd,  or  duUed  down,  about  twelve 

o'ckick. 
DsDarl  (<lar«rd)L  a.    Doltish;  itupid.   'My 

rf«fUni  bead  *     Bp.  BaU. 
DaHard  (aul^nlX  n.    A  stupid  person;  a 

drrft;  a  blockhead:  a  dunce. 
DaatrdlsBl   (dol'^rdizmX  n.    Stupidity; 

•liilKUfanp«B.     (Rarvl 
Doll-teatnod  (dnllirandX  a.    Stupid. 

Th«  [«nf  rebd.  ^k//  krctiutd  Buckingham.  SMak. 

DoHrlvowad  (dul'broudX  «■  Having  a 
cluamy  tarow  or  look.  *  DttU^browed  sor- 
n>w  *    QuArie^ 

DaU'ltltpo^ad  (dnl'dis.p6xdX  a.  Inclined 
to«adne«a;  melancholy. 

Doner  (dul'ArX  n.  He  who  or  that  which 
dalL 


Y«*  rrare  mnat  iy  phlebotomy,  fresh  pork,  coo* 
and  c'.an6e4  whey;  they  are  all  dulUrs  of  the 


^ATitv  BtaH.  &•  Ft. 

Dnll-fFtd  (dnlld).  &    With  eyes  dull  hi  ex 


naMbema4«aKiftaBdWW/<»«i/fool.     SMaJk. 

Dvll-btad  rdolliedX  n.  A  person  of  dull 
andentandin^  a  dolt;  a  blockhead 

DnlUill  (dariah).  a.  Somewhat  dull;  some- 
what sUqild;  tiresome.  '  A  series  of  duUuA 
vwsea.'    Prr^f.  WiUtm. 

DvUy  (diilliX  adv.  Stupidly;  slowly;  slug- 
cuhiy:  without  life  or  spirit 

DoIbm;  Dalln6M(dul'ne8).  n.  1.  Stupidity: 
■lovnea  of  comprehension;  weakness  of 
tatcllect :  indocihty ;  as,  the  dtUneu  of  a 
sMKlent 

Vor  b  the  4»Un«s*  of  the  scholar  to  extinguish,  but 
nAcr  to  tsaame.  the  charity  of  the  teacher.    Scuth. 

t   Htavlneaa;  drowsiness;   inclination  to 


TViQ  «n  tndiacd  to  sleep.    Ti»  a  good  duUnest, 
a»J  rw  It  way.  Shak, 

1  Reavinaas;  disinclination  to  motion.— 
i  SlocRiahneaa;  slowness;  want  of  eagerness. 
&  Dtmneaa;  want  of  clearness  or  lustre.— 
&  Hontoesa;  want  of  edge. —7.  Want  of 
brightness  or  vividness;  as,  dvlnett  of  colour. 
Dld00n«3rt  (dftlok'rm-si).  n.  [Gr.  doulo»,  a 
sISTt,  and  kraUi,  to  be  strong,  to  rule.] 
Ptedominance  of  slavea 
Dote  (dnkX  n^  [GaeL  dutZUoM,  Ir.  duOtfOM. 
dntae.)  A  kind  of  sea- weed  belonging  to  the 
■obmrder  Ceraroiacc*,  the  Rhodomenia  pal- 
nafls,  used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  as  an 
edlbU.  It  has  a  reddish-brown,  or  purple, 
leathery,  velnless  frond,  several  inches  long, 
nd  is  fotmd  at  low  water  adhering  to  the 
Tocka  It  is  an  important  plant  to  the  Ice- 
laaden,  and  is  stored  by  them  in  caslcs  to 
bt  saten  with  fish.  In  Kamtchatica  a  fer- 
neoted  Uimor  is  made  from  it  In  the  south 
<4  England  the  name  is  given  to  the  /rutoa 
•rftdtt.  also  one  of  the  Ceramiaoett. 
mtf  (difn\  adt.  [FromdiMt.]  L  Properly; 
jitty:  u  a  soitable  or  becoming  manner;  as, 
jet  the  soblect  be  dvfy  considered— 2.  Regu- 
wriy;  at  the  proper  time. 

Sctdcara  u  church, 'twas  such  a  busy  life; 
Bm  dM^  scat  Us  family  and  wife.  Pe/e. 

Dm  (dnmX  »>  The  name  ^ven  in  Com- 
]'*I1  U>  a  wooden  frame,  hke  a  window- 
fruM,  set  in  a  weak  place  in  an  adit  of  a 
nine. 

IJMMl  (ddra'alX  ^     fL  dumus,  a  bush.] 

JBlalntnic  to  briers:  bushy. 

DBBb(diun)»  a.  [A.  Sax.  dumb,  a  word  com- 
■|Mt  to  the  other  Teut  languages,  as  Goth. 
»e^  Dsn.  dum,  Q.  dumm,  dumb,  stupid 
The  ocmoections  of  the  root  appear  to  be 
*Ma]y  spread,  such  words  as  dim,  dun^, 
»  ^*"*X/,  hollow,  dnn.  as  in  sound,  being 
yi  ptobaMy  allied  Perhaps  a  nasalized 
"«».Ooth.  doafts.  deal]  L  Mute;  sUent; 
BottpMUng. 


I  ••>  dmmti  with  fOence;  I  held  my  peace. 

P%.  zxxix.  9. 
Hcna's  acver  deaf  bat  wbca  our  heart  is  dnrnt. 
•  fk^-LL..  QttarUt. 

I  Destitiite  of  the  power  of  speech;  unable 
*"  gtter  articnlate  sonnds;  as,  the  dwnb 
•"nea  -1  3lute;  not  accompanied  with 
■P^wb:  as,  a  dumb  show;  dutii6  signa 
**;^  ■hapes,  «Dch  gesture,  and  such  sound,  ex- 

*y>»i%li  tSey  want  the  <ne  of  tongue)  a  kbid 
<f  ocdleM  dmm*  discome.  SMmJk. 


Dumb-bells. 


does 


4.  Defldent  in  clearness  or  brightness,  as  a 

colour.    [Rare.] 

Her  stern  was  painted  of  a  durmb  white  or  dun 
colour.  Dtfot. 

—To  ttrike  dumb,  to  confound;  to  astonish; 
to  render  silent  by  astonishment 
Dumb  (dumX  v.t    To  silence:  to  overpower 
I    one  sound  by  another;  to  render  unheard. 

I  A  termarant  steed. 

Who  neigh'd  so  hieh,  that  what  I  would  hare  spoke, 
Was  beastly  dumPd  by  him.  Ska*. 

Dum-baxge  (dum'birJX  n.  A  barge  without 
sails  or  oars. 

Dumb-bells  (dum^betz). 
iL  pi.  Weights  swung 
in  the  hands  for  deve- 
loping the  chest,  the 
muscles  of  the  arms,  &c. 

Dumb-blddlng  (dnm'- 
bid-ingX  n.  A  form  of 
bidding  at  auctions, 
where  the  exposer  puts 
a  reserved  bid  under  a 
candlesticlc,  or  other  co- 
vering, and  no  bid  is  received  which 
not  come  up  to  that 

Dumb-cake  (dumlcalc).  n.  A  cake  made  in 
silence  on  St  Mark's  Eve,  with  numerous 
ceremonies,  by  maids,  to  discover  their 
future  husbanua 

Dumb-cane  (dumOcan).  n.  A  plant,  the 
Diefenbachia  ieguina  of  the  West  Indies, 
so  called  from  its  acridity  causing  swelling 
of  the  tongue  when  chewed,  and  destroying 
the  power  of  speech. 

Dumb  -  chalder  (dum '  ch  Al-d6r),  n.  Naut 
see  Chaluer. 

Dumb-craft  (dumlcraf t),  n.  An  instrument 
somewhat  similar  to  the  screw-jack,  having 
wheels  and  pinions  which  protrude  a  ram, 
the  point  of  which  ram  communicates  the 
power. 

Dumb-disoourslTe  (dnm'dis-kdrs-iv),  a. 
Speaking  without  words;  silently  pleading. 

But  I  can  tell  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
There  lurks  a  still  and  dumb-diteturtiv*  devil, 
That  tempts  most  cunningly.  ShaM. 

Dumbfound,  v.t.    See  Dumfound. 

Dumbledor  (dum'bl-dor),  n.  [Dumhle,  imi- 
tative of  the  sound,  and  dor.  ]  1.  The  humble 
or  bumble  bee.  —2.  The  brown  cockchafer. 

Dumbly  (dumli),  adv.  Mutely;  silently; 
without  words  or  speech. 

Cross  her  hands  humbly, 
As  if  praying  dumbly. 

Over  her  breast  Hood. 

Dumbness  (dum'nes),  n.  1.  Muteness:  si- 
lence; abstention  from  speech.— 2.  Incapa- 
city to  speak;  inability  to  articulate  sounds. 
The  most  general  and  frequently  the  sole 
cause  of  dumbness  is  the  want  of  the  sense 
of  hearing  (see  Deapness):  language  being 
originally  acquired  by  imitating  articulate 
sounds. 

Dumb-show  (dum'shd).  n.  l.  A  part  of  a 
dramatic  representation  shown  pantomimi- 
cally,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  more 
of  the  story  than  could  be  othennse  in- 
cluded; but  sometimes  merely  emblemati- 
cal. Dumb-shows  were  very  common  in  the 
earlier  English  dramas.— 2.  Gesture  without 
words;  pantomime;  as,  to  tell  a  story  in 
dumfr-sAoto. 

Dumb-waiter  (dum'wat-«r),  n.  A  frame- 
work with  idielves,  placed  between  a  kitchen 
and  dining-room  for  conveying  food,  &c 
When  the  kitchen  is  in  the  basement  story 
the  dumb-waiter  is  made  to  rise  and  fall  by 
means  of  pulleys  and  weights.  Also,  a  side 
table  in  a  dinmg-room,  with  tops  capable 
of  being  elevated  and  depressed,  so  as  to 
form  two  or  more  shelves  or  trays  at  plea- 
sure, on  which  dessert,  dto.,  is  placed  until 
required. 

Dumetose  (dii'me-tds),  a.  [L.  dum^ium,  a 
bu^  from  dumiu,  bramble.]  In  hoit.  bush- 
like. 

Dumfbnnd,  Dumbfound  (dumfoundO,  v.t. 

To  strike  dumb;  to  confuse.    [Ck)lloq.] 

Words  which  would  choke  a  Dutchman  or  a  Jew. 
Dufn/ound  Old  Nick,  and  which  from  me  or  you 
Could  not  be  forced  by  ipecacuanha. 
Drop  from  his  oratoric  lips  like  manna.     Soutkey. 

Dnmfounder  (dum-fonnd'6rX  v.t  i.  To 
confuse:  to  stupefy;  to  stun.— 2.  To  strike 
dumb;  to  confound;  to  ruin.    Sursft. 

Dummador  (dum'ma-dor),  n.  Same  as 
DumbUdor. 

Dnmmerert  (dum'm«r-«r),  n.  One  who 
feigns  dumbnesa    Burton. 

Dummy  (dum'mi),  n.  l.  One  who  is  dumb. 
2.  The  fourth  or  exposed  hand  when  three 
persons  play  at  whist:  also,  a  game  at  whist 
when  there  are  only  three  playing.— 8.  A 


dumb-waiter.— 4.  A  locomotive,  furnished 
with  condensing  engines,  and  hence  without 
the  noise  of  escaping  steam.— 5.  The  name 
given  bv  firemen  to  the  Jets  from  the  mains, 
or  chief  water-pipea— 6.  A  hatter's  pressing 
iron.  —7.  A  person  on  the  stage  who  appears 
before  the  lights,  but  has  nothing  to  say.— 
8.  A  general  name  for  a  class  of  objects 
which  are  not  what  their  appearance  indi- 
cates, but  do  service  for  real  ones;  as, 
(a)  empty  drawers  or  bottles  in  a  druggist's 
shop,  or  sham  packages,  <ftc. ,  in  other  shops, 
generally  made  up  so  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  containing  goods;  (b)  a  lay-figure  in 
clothiers',  drapers',  and  pemiquiers  shops 
or  windowa  on  which  clothing,  styles  of 
dressing  hair,  <&c,  are  exhibited.— Double 
dummy,  a  game  at  whist  with  only  two 
players,  each  having  a  hand  exposed  [In 
all  Its  senses  the  word  is  collooulal.] 

Dummy  (dum 'mi),  a.  1.  Silent;  mute. 
Clarke.— %  Sham;  fictitious;  feigned;  as,  'a 
dummy  watch.'  May  hew. 

Dumous,  Dumose  ((lum'us,  d&m'ds),  a.  [L. 
dumosus,  bushy,  from  dumus,  a  bush.  ]  1.  In 
bot  having  a  compact  bushy  form. — 
2.  Abounding  with  bushes  and  briers. 

Dump  (dump),  n.  [From  the  root  of  dtetnb 
(which  seeX  It  is  allied  to  da  mp,  G.  da mpf, 
steam,  va];>our.  Corop.  dumps,  melanclioly, 
with  vapours,  in  the  sense  of  nervousness  or 
depression.]  1.  A  dull  gloomy  state  of  the 
mind;  sadness;  melancholy;  sorrow;  heavi- 
ness of  heart. 

March  slowly  on  in  solemn  dump.       Hudibras. 

In  this  sense  generally  used  in  the  plural, 
and  now  only  when  a  ludicrous  senile  is  in- 
tended 

Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine t  In  your 
dumps.  Skak. 

A  ludicrous,  coarse,  or  vulgar  use  of  a  word  brings 
it  into  disuse  in  elegant  discourse.  In  the  great 
ballad  of  Chevy-Chase  a  noble  warrior,  whose  legs 
are  hewn  off,  is  descril>ed  as  being  'in  doleful 
dumps.'  Holland's  translation  of  Livy  represents 
the  Romans  as  being  *  in  the  dumps'  ^tx  the  battle 
of  Cannae.    It  was  in  elegant  use  then.        Trepuk. 

2.  Absence  of  mind ;  reverie.— 3.  t  A  melan- 
choly tune  or  air;  a  slow  dance  tune. 

To  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump.  Skak. 

4.  t  Any  tune.  '  Play  me  some  merry  dump. ' 
Shak. 

Dump  (dump),  n.  [Comp.  dumpy.]  A  clumsy 
leaden  counter  used  by  boys  at  chuck-far- 
thing. 

Dump  (dump),  v.e.  [Onomatopoetic]  1.  To 
knock  neavlly.  [Provincial.  1-2.  To  throw 
down  suddei^y  so  as  to  cause  a  dump  or 
thud :  hence,  to  unload  from  a  cart  by  tilt- 
ing it  up.    [United  Statea] 

Dumpage  (dum'pftj),  n.  1.  The  privilege  of 
dumping  loads  from  carts  on  a  particular 
spot  —  2.  The  fee  paid  for  such  privilege. 
[American  in  both  senses.] 

Dumping-car  (dum'ping-kiir),  n.  A  car 
the  body  of  which  can  be  turned  partly  over 
to  be  emptied.    [United  Statea] 

Dumping- ground  ((ium'ping-gronnd),  n. 
A  piece  of  ground  where  earth,  Ac,  u  al- 
lowed to  be  deposited  from  carts.  [United 
Statea] 

Dumpish  (dump'ish),  a.  Dull;  stupid;  sad; 
melancholy;  depressed  in  spirits. 

The  life  which  I  live  at  this  age  is  not  a  dead, 
dumpisk,  and  sour  life;  but  chearful,  lively,  and 
pleasant.  Lord  Herbert  of  Ckerbury. 

Dumplsbly  (dumplsh-liX  odi;.  In  a  moping 
manner. 

Dumplshness  (dump'ish-nes),  n.  A  state 
of  being  dull,  heavy,  and  moping. 

Dumpling  (dumpling),  n.  [Connected  with 
dump,  a  clumsy  leaden  counter,  and  dumpy.  ] 
A  kind  of  pudding  or  mass  of  boiled  paste, 
with  or  wiUiout  fruit  in  it  Thus,  there  are 
suet,  yeast,  apple,  currant,  Norfolk,  and  se- 
veral other  dumplings. 

Dumpy  (dumpM).  a.     [See  DuxpLmo.] 

1.  Short  and  thick 

Her  stature  tall— I  hate  a  dumpy  woman.    Byron. 

2.  Dumpish;  sad;  sulky.  [Rare.] 
Duminr-level  (dum'pi-le-vel),  n.  A  spirit- 
level  having  a  short  telescope  with  a  large 
aperture,  and  a  compass,  used  for  surveying 
purposes.  The  telescope  is  of  sufficient 
power  to  enable  the  surveyor  to  read  the 
graduations  on  the  staff  without  the  aid  of 
an  assistant. 

Dumus  (dQ'musX  n.    [L]    In  hot.  a  low, 

much-branched  shrub. 
Dun  (dun),  a.   [A.  Sax.  dunn,  whence  dtintdn, 

to  obscure,  duncor  (O.  dunket^,  dark.    Cog. 

W.  dum,  Gael  d&nn,  dun.     Comp.  Gael 

duin,  Manx  dooix,  to  shut  up.]    1.  Of  a  dark 


«^  fltafai;     ai,  8c.  locA;     g,  go\     J,>ob;     h,  FT.  ton;     ng,  siii^;     th,  tten;  th,  tMn;     w,  trig;    wh,  loAlg;    zh,  azure.— See  Key. 


e.uflBh.lnamsi 
our.  nail  for  dam 

ImofllioilaoaPi 


Ihin  (dun),  g  r.  T( 

on  Moabt  euh 
Fcbnury.  At  6 
mouth  In  New  Ha 

laid  In  m  pile  lor  (wo  or  tbree  montlti  In  ■ 
dark  itore.  eovered,  tor  the  gnmUM  p«rt  of 
the  time,  with  silt  hey  or  eel'gnn,  ond 
nrewed  with  •ome  we%nL  In  April  or  Hay 
th«r  Are  opened  and  piled  again  am  close  ai 
pntsible  In  the  uime  dark  itore  till  July  or 
Augiiat,  when  thejr  an  fit  (or  me.    [United 

DtqIi  (dnn),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  dunned;  ppr. 
dMinin^.  (A.Sai.dvTw,  noise,  din,  rfimuoi. 
to  clamonr,  to  din.    See  Din]    1.  To  clam- 


Dnn  (dun),  n.     1.  An  lnipartUDKt« 
who  urges  (or  payment 

E.  An  nrnnt  reqneet  ordemand  of 
In  wrlt!ni;',  u.  he  sent  hit  debtor  ■ 
T>iin  MunX  iL  [Tbla  word  apnean 
uid  Celtic  tongues. 


liunfrlet,  ^mbarton,  itonenl.  ^. 

-•  (dun-bird),  n.    The  poohwaTFuii- 

„, "—.fish  member  ol 


I>ailO«  (duniX  ' 


of  the  fourteenth  century,  opw 
were  called  Dvnitueu,  Vuna 
nltlmately  simply  Dun«M,Dunfe 
1«  said  tu  have  been  drat  Introdii 
Thomlsta  or  foUowers  of  Thomi 


>uiu5»Iui,  'the 


unui:  a  dnllsrd:  «  dolt;  i 


domain  o(  duoeee.     Carlule. 
]>IIII0a7  <dunt'«-n),  n.     bnlnesa;  itupldlty. 

'With  the  occailonal  dwtcery  of  some  un- 
toward tyro  serving  (or .    

DniuilL    See  DuRSH. 

mmetad  <di 

poem  by  Fo 

Theobald,    aud   other  poelutera  o 

ttniicteal  (dan'al-kal),  a.    Uke  a  t 

Fullfr. 
l>nndiyt<duaB'l-fi).g.t.  Tomskestu 

Intellect 
I>nilCl*ll(dunBnth).a.  LlkeadUDce:* 


acler  or  qoallty  ol  a  dance;  foUy 
Dun-cow  (dun'kou),».    The  nam 

ray  Jtaiafttlloniea. 
Dniuler  (dun'd£r),  tt.     Lan;  d» 
UKd  In  the  West  India. 


, ,_^  (dun'd«r-hod, 

dun'der-pat).  n.    [Supposed  tobefromdun- 
'      "  ""■""■""■  to  ttufider.and  poie,  head. 
-'  ••■1  German.  In  which 
erlntenilflea  the  bad 
8e,  dortntrt.]    A 
imaknlla.  doddy. 


mwjdiln).  n.    1.  A 


DnnK  (aungjjW.  (A.  Bai.  dung  or  dincg.  ei- 
Dong(dung).  v.t.  1.  Tominure  wlthduna 
of  cow-dung  and  warm  water  In  order  to  fli 


IhUUnotL  (dnn'Jon).  n.  CFT.  dornesn,  donjon. 
See  DOKJOH  }  1  The  Innermost  and  itrong- 
eit  tower  of  a  castle;  the  donjon. — £  A  close 
prison;  or  a  deep,  dark  place  of  conBne- 


(dnn'Jon),  v  I  To  contlne  In  n 
uuugeoEL  'DHngeojied  np  In  the  daikneaa 
of  our  Ignorance.'    Bp-  Hall, 

IhlllS-frark  (dnngforkX  n.  A  fork  need  to 
throw  dang  from  a  stable  or  Into  ■  cart,  or 
to  spread  It  orer  land. 

TtMHJrhln  (dnng^fll  n.  1.  A  heap  of  dung, 
a  A  mean  or  flie  abode. —S  Anymean  situ- 
ation or  condition. 


DmiKhUl  (dnngldl),  a.    Spnmg  trom 
donghUl;  mean;  low;  base;  vll«, 
Unei  >K  ivvtta  kmchn  u  wtTK  Ike  Ion 


Dnulon  (dnn-loiO,  n.  (A  nulah  In  AyiAiTw 
and  Benlrewihlra.  1  A  rich,  while  kind  of 
chaeae  made  Id  ScoUuid  out  of  misUniBed 
milk. 

Dnnnua  (dun'tj),  b.  [tar  dottmagt,  trova 
doum :  or  from  dun.  a  hillock.  ]    yaooa. 

a  ship  to  raise  heavy  goods  above  the  bottom 
art^les  of  ladinir  w«lir«l  belw'een  nrls  at 
the  cano  to  hi 


d  them  steady  and  pi 


Dunslya^  (dnn-gi'y&X  "< 
coasta  o(  Aral 


leQnlt 


loon,  snd  arrive  often  In  !_„_ _„. 

at  Muscat,  celebrating  tlieir  safe  arrival 
with  salvos  of  artillery,  music,  and  Dags. 
They  have  generally  one  mast.  tmiuenUT 
longer  than  the  vesael;  are  otJierwlae  rigged 
like  the  haggala,  and  are  dlfllenlt  to  navi- 
gate.   They  are  all(«ed  lobe  the  oldestUnd 

back  as  the  eipedlUon  ol  Aleiander 


to^er. 


(dnng'i),  o.     Full  of  dung;  filthy; 

Duug-yftTd  (duog'yard).  n.  A  yard  or  tn- 
clusure  where  dung  Is  collected. 

I>iml«Bual(dnn-I-waa'u]J,n.  (OaeLdute' 
uomI.  from  duins.  a  man,  and  untoJ,  gentle.  J 
A  gentlemani  eapeclally.  a  gnitleman  of  se- 
condaiy  rank  among  the  Highlanden ;  a 
cadet  of  a  family  ol  rank,     Sir  W.  ScoU. 

Dtuikar  <dung1[tr}.  n.  A  member  ol  a  sect 
of  Baptists  originating  In  Philadelphia. 
Written  also  TuTJttr  (which  seel 

IhuUln  (dnnlln),  n.     [Perhaps  from  dtiw 


adj.)    A  Wrd  {Tringa  MriaMlij),  a  species 
of  undplper,  oecnmng  in  vast  Docks  along 

■'  0  point  of  the  bill  to  the  ei- 

tail,  and  Ita  plamsge  nnder- 

irt.tlon.ln  .mmmer  and  wln- 

vlth  reddish 


Called  alio  Stint.  Fi 


VnimWh  (don'lsh).  a.    Inclined  to  a  dim 

Ihum(>ek<dan'Dk),n.  |Fnmid<ni,a.]Tliecom- 
Bion  hedge-sparrow  (AatMar  nadiiiani) 

Dnnny  (dun'i)^  a-     Deal ;  doll  ot  appnhat- 
sion.    [Local  ] 
Ur  dU  <lui>e.  lou.  ii  HUBabanc  Ai»w.  sad  n4 

Doiuatt  (dun'set),n.    A  Boall  bill;  a  per«i« 

dwelling  in  a  billy  place. 
1>iU1b1l  I>aiicli(dnnshx*.l.  ore  TnpBbar 

tog,*!  With  the  elbow.  Sir  W.  Seott.  [Scotifc.| 
Dnilt  (dont),  n.    [A  lom  of  din*.  I    Aeu^ 


A  song  for  tw* 

ne  liu&nincatt  as 


IhlOdMiltmlBl  (dn-S-df-sen'ni-al),  a 
Blstlng  ol  twelve  jwara.    Agh. 
DllOdMllIUl  (dft-A-de'il-ma]),  a.    I 


a  —  S.  pi.  A  term  applied  to  an  ailth- 
meucal  method  ol  ascaftaJDlns  tbe  nauber 
of  square  teet  and  squre  IncLea  In  a  ne- 
tangnlar  area  or  tuKac*.  whOM  aldei  an 
given  tn  l««t  and  Inches.  It  ti  used  Iff  ar- 
liBcers.  Called  also  Duodeeimal  or  Crta 
MuliipHtatian. 

[hlOdedlllfld  (dfi-S-de'atm-fldX  a.    a,  tfw- 
decim,  twelve.  andjdKto.toeleare.]  btrtded 

DnodMdmoMtl-i-de'si-ma),  a  [J.itMadtictm, 

leaves  to  a  sheet;  as,  a  book  of  dnorisctae* 
lorrn  or  die, 

DnodMlmo  (dfl-<Me'sl  mA],  n.     1.  A  book 
'-  -- '—  -  —eet  !»'-■— '  -'-  '— '-- ' — — 

!ab( 

III  In     . 

_, (du-6-deTtfl-pl),  s.     [L   dw. 

d  dseiiplus,  tenfold.  I    Contbttng  of 

iftI<dn-6J«'nan,<i.  ConiMFtPd  with 
ins  to  t>>e  doodfDnm;  as.  'diiadnaf 
da.'    Cn4and- 

iwy  (da-O-den'a-rO,  a.     B«UUii(  to 

nber  twelve;  twelvefold:  Inetea^i^ 

oa.— .Duoidinanr  ariitiiurs^  UMt 

whleh  the  loealvalae  of  tbe  flnrn 

In  a  twelvefold  proportion  mn 

trdlnary  utthmeUc  — 


Zhwdfrvry    K 

the  digits  InrreiHi  In  a  twel 
tlon  from  right  to  left 
Diiodemmi  (dU-O-de-num). 


Doolltam  (da-a-irttr-sl),  a. 

lifrm.  a  Iptter.]    Consisting 

only;  hillleral. 
Dnpl  (dnp),  e.l,    (For  da  up  1 


of'w'*'"' 


tflbe.  tub.  bull;       oQ,  pound; 


Oa««bto  (dttp-k-UX  a       Dape^la  {itivb 

m,  tncn  llw  bird 
M.  •  laam  mm  ■.. 
■aoTODEsaaili'clMaMd.  CdhopdmhuJi 
tmm  *bo  ta  •faalTid,  or  odb  buIIt  Inl 
■■■V  )v  hi*  crednlU}  ' 

Ovpa  (Mp).  r  t  prpt  d  pp.  dHjwd;  ppr. 
^mfmmf  frr.  dHwr.fni'D  dHJH.  MeiboTK] 
TviWcMtc:  lo  Mrk:  lo  mlileiid  b;  imun- 
lat  <n  uoe't  cndnlllf :  M,  to  ba  dv^  by 
"^(...r  I  Wi««  hi.  .Bii  i™  ™«rf*.. 

DnMMUty  <<ia|H-bil'l-tl).  n.  OipiltSritr 
■Jba«diipc<I.Ii*hl1ilrl«b«dni>«d^lu^llt/ 
■4bc^dui«di  (vlUUlUj. 

DwMa(d&p'k-bI).a.  Thml  no  be  duped. 
D^W(d6f*rJ,        -  


•rhtcli  >h*U  be  double  in  »lldllT  U>  ■  given 
DUbe,  CiltBd»l»i>>IiaHpn>6biii(wtalcbiHi 
DopUiaittya  (dli'pll-k&t-tTX  a.  Hirlnsthe 
qiulltr  o[  dupUcktlng  ar  doubllns;  «pe- 
cLtlly.  In  fihyiiel.  bartng  Uia  quUtf  ol  dn- 
pUcatlng  ai  dlTldfng  into  (wo  by  Mtiiral 


Upllija 


.  oI  cell!  by  iapliai 


.    One  wbo  dapM;  a  nhaat^ 


T  (iMii't-ri}.  a.    The  art  or  pnatlce  or 

■•  Il(ki  nil  bi  uT  ciAmiiiriii  Dim  cui  ntt 


DbjAuu  (dCi'pl-oD),  A.  [Ft  dotipitm.  It.  Jop- 
MH.  bwD  da^pie.  double:  L  dupjiul  A 
AioU*  BBBoan.  lormnl  bj>  two  or  mon  lilk- 


D«pU(dft'p]X  nf.     Todonble.    CRara.J 
DoptM  (ddplrt).  ■.     DonblDL. 

i>nUi  JM^fala  {hc^.  )«  a  doiibl»*]aaiTel 
I  aji^  ■*( — Dttrin  rnijinHiiC  of  a  watch. 
««ncimKaT.-  f>iiii<eilitU>.SeeLiTHi. 
DitflcUt  (dO-pll-Ut).  a.  IL  rfupiicafui, 
hta  dnytica.  (o  double,  fron  diipJa  .doubts. 
mdnld— dH.  two.  and  irftgg.  to  told  Sea 
DoratK]  DoBble;tvo(o]d.-/>iii>lwaUi>rTi- 
putfua  or  mlia,  the  proportion  or  ratio  of 
aiaafv ;  thna.  in  leometTical  prDpnrUon, 
lb(  kil  tam  to  IhB  third  liaaM  to  bain  a 
dufiiair  ratio  o(  tfas  flnt  lo  the  lecond,  or 
una  irium  la  to  tlM  ■quire  of  the  Kcond. 
Thv  In  1.  «.  B.  10.  Uw  ratio  ol  Z  to  S  la  a 

*'|iliMii  ol  thai  of  I  lo  (.  or  H  the  nuan 
<<  1  k  lo  lbs  anain  of  t :  alio  the  dnpUcatc 
lalto  of  ■  lo  »  la  the  ratio  of  aa  to  »k  or  of 

aite^i. 
IkVtteto  (dfi'plL-kil).  n.   L  Another  eorra- 

J  ■  Una  In  tbe  flnt:  uraaRond  thing  of 

ua  mmt  kind,  bat  not  noceaaarOy  alike;  aa. 

th)  duplinW  of  a  natural  blatorr  inMclnien. 

'I  bait  naeried  duftioiirt:     Woodaant. 

I  A  n^:  a  tnnafrtpt;  tbm  a  aacond  teltar 

—  "'■    "       ■       :a  cDctlr  like  the  Out  U 


"ji:^ 


•aDad  a  do^Kal' 

■^  A  ■avabroker'a  tlcfcel.^4.  In 
»riil  krttan  Mlant  fianted  by  t 

■baa  tU  UUcr  ware  raid.  (»)  A  dt 
■Ucb  la  iha  —■"  aa  anollxr  Id  all  ■ 
pntnlwv  nod  dUlerlna  from  a  mi 
n  kari^  lU  iba  nlldltr  of  the  oi4| 


tollNU(dB>U4AIX  rt  prvt  ft  pp  dafli^ 
•aU;  pfr.  Afliialaiff.  |L.  diipUBD,  lo 
d>aUt  laa  tha  adtactire.  ]  1.  To  double;  In 
l°U.-l  [n  ^«Hil  lo  dlTlde  Into  tm  by 
•Mnil  imn^  or  apontantona  dlilalon;  aa, 
lAa  bitiMaia  dniicaU  Ibemielna. 

"T*— "im  (d6-pU  U'ahoD).  n  I.  Ths  act 
^^■hU^  lb*  mnltlpUcaUoD  of  a  nnmber 
"ft-ti  toldhiii;  a  JotAllns;  alio,  a  fold; 


. ._      Carpfjiffr 

IhtpllC&tlUB  (dlJ'pll-kA-[ar\  n.  1.  A  doub- 
lins;  a  fold— !.  laannl.  thsEoId  ofamrni- 

Dttplldt]'  (da-pll'd-ti).  K.  [Fr.  duvin^i: 
L.  dupiieitat,  fiTini  dupffx.  dupjiefi,  double. 
1.  The  itata  of  being  double;  doubleneai. 

Ka  ar  iHiUdS^tbe  one  la  whlcK  ll»  mlinaiicc  b 


SL  HaA'l    1  lure  UDcd  Lhe  ^vdJtt/Jinfy  In  » 

1.  Doublaneaa  ot  heart  or  ipeech;  the  act  or 
practice  ol  eihllililng  a  dIRenut  or  con- 

tnrj  HuiHmenta  at  dllTerent  timM  In  ftla- 


dauble-dEalliii:diulniuUtlon;  deceit.— Sin 
law.  the  pleading  of  two  or  mure  diitlnct 
natten  or  tingle  plena. —Stn.  Doubleneai, 

deception. 
Doplo-  (da'p1o>   [L  diipluj.     See  IMIIBI.I.1 

ilgnlf)lng  IwoTold  or  twice  a>  niucli;  aa. 

Di^^(da-pn'\  n.  [Fanned  on  trpe  ol  rtrlg 
from  L.  due,  two.  and  plieo,  lo  fold.]  In 
~       '  <nd  nply:  a  pleading  lor- 


lertylnu 


baliu  durable:  the  po 

ing;  aa,  the  duroMfiti 


DnnLUe  (dufa-bi 
dure,  lolait,  di 
quality  of  luting 


■a\n. 


hoot  perlBh- 


balng  without  periahing  or  wearing  out:  not 
periahablc  or  changeable;  aa,  durable  tlm- 
bar;  dumA^  cloth;  dvrabU  happlneaa 


—Latlmg.  Ihirabit,  Pm 
LuTTKa.  — Stn.    Permai 


Snr'a-bl-nea),  n.      Fower  ot 
tjf;  a>.  the  duraUensM  of 

'QTabbr(dQr'a-bli).ade.    In  a  laiUng  min- 

'taik  suiter  (db'ra  mA'terj    [l.;  lit  bard 

H)  named  from  Ita  hardneia  compand  wlUi 
the  mciDbrine  which  Ilea  under  It,  called  pin 
maUr  (ploni  mattaer),  and  which  alao  inr- 
ronndi  the  brain.    [Both  tlieae  membrane! 

lid  notion  that  Ihey  were  the  mother*  of  all 
aa  Ihey  protected 

The  I 


In.) 


o  thee 


oe  <dflr'anA),n.    [L  dtimnj,  duraatit. 


%  Continnanca:  dantlon. 


3.  An  epitliet  applied  to  the  bnS  Isathem 


Dwr«at(iafant),.,.  .,., 

Dnimnte  (dH-ranW    [L 
muUitta,  during  llte;di 


Ddraxti.  S  and 


aonnd.  wlkich  natorally  nffendi 


Dtmta  (dii-mla),  a.  [It)  In' 
'--■ ■      -ich 

<dar»'ihon},  n. 
•u  ...u.^.  Jength  or  eitenelDn  d  aHmU 
mdeflnltely;  ai.  the  dwoEtsn  ot  lUo' 
duroHim  of  a  partneiahlp;  the  di 
any  glTon  period  of ' 


jeheldbytbego 

general  of  India,  or  bj  one  cfI  the  native 
prlncei:  anofDclal  reception. 
TJUI9  IdHt),  B.i.  [L.  dure;  FT.  dutvr.  See 
DURABLI.  ]  To  laat:  to  hold  on  In  time  or 
being;  to  continue;  to  endure.  'Whilethe 
worlTI  may  dun.'    Onuar.    [Obaolete  or 

I>tmrDll(datM),a.  Luting.  'Thedura- 
yul oakwboaeaaplinot yetdned.'  Sptnwf. 

inatiaml  (dliOea),  a.  liot  iMtlng:  lading. 
'  (hirelaai  pleaaurea'    Sir  W.  KaUigh. 

Dnnwi  (ddr'nlt  n.  [O.  Fr.  dureoe,  hardihio, 
dlatreu,  conatralnt,  from  I-  duriria,  hanh- 
neat.  hardneH.itrlctneaa.  from  duFva,  hard.] 
Hardahlp;  conitraint;  preuure;  luiprUon- 

of  two  kiDdl:  durenq^  imitritgnnient,  which 
li  hnpriacnment  or  reitraint  ot  penonal 
liberty:  and  durur  by  menacee  or  tbreata 
(per  miruu),  when  a  peraon  la  threatened 
with  loH  of  lite  or  limb.     Fear  of  biitte>7  ii 

threata  intended  to  compel  a  penon  to  do  a 

mil  an  i^ence,  lo  which  caiee  the  act  Is 
voidable  or  e>cuub1e. 
Dnrenl  (dAr-eiO,  ct    To  lubjectto  duma 
or  fvatnint;  to  Imprlion.     'It  the  party 

DniMMir  (dilr-o'tr),  n,     la  lam,  one  who 
■nbieete  another  to  dnreaa     Aoeon- 
Dnnt  (dO-nf).  n.    A  khid  of  olddance. 

Ihir(&(dui'Bi),  n.  A  Hindu  divinity;  one  of 
•' 1  given  to  the  conaort  of  Siva,  olher 


Devi.  Kali,  Farvati 


i.  Ft.  ton;      ng.  ^ug: 


t,  Oeo:  til,  (Un; 


w,  wig;     wh.  wAlg;    ih,  tmra.-aae  En. 


hud  iha  holiu  ■  •p««i,  «iUi  which  ihe  l> 
ptenlnt  llahUu,  tiM  chief  of  tbe  dem<mi, 
tba  kUDug  ol  whom  wu  h«r  moit  funoiu 
eiplaiti  In  another,  ■  nord:  In  a  third,  Urn 
failr  at  Uu  deman-eltlsr.  ud  the  tall  of  ■ 
•crpeht  tvloed  round  him;  aod  hi  othcn. 
the  Crtdant,  dliciu,  ue,  club,  tmd  ihltld. 
A  gntt  featltnl  In  hn  hoDour,  the  durga 
mja,  li  celabnted  '""—"j  La  B«nga],  liut' 
ing  for  ten  diji. 

DnriA  (da'rl->),  n.    See  Dniuo. 

DorlaiL  Dnnon  (dS'rl-iui.  dil'rl-oii).  ».  A 
k<nd?tre«:  nlw iU  tnilt.    See  Duitio. 

IhlTlnc  (dOr'Lng).  ppi.  oT  durt,  used  u  a 
prepoStlon.  ContlnDlnf;  luting:  In  the 
ilmeol;  Uironghont  the  conne  oC;  u.  dming 
life,  tliet  li,  life  conttnninc;  during  our 
eiriblr  pUgrlRUga:  dunns  Uie  ipiue  of  i 
jrear  auriiigthUorUut  IbNC  pfinue*  ere 
eumpiei  of  the  abeotate  me,  or  indepen' 
dent  elMUM: '  during  life' comapondtnc  to 
Ihe  L  dumnle  viM.  In  which  both  word* 
tre  la  the  -abUUre  abulale.' 

I>aTlo(ila'ri-a),iL   (Itom  durym,theUi]aj 
name  of  the  plant]   A  geauiot  pUlit*.nat 
order   Halvaceie.     The   D.  tibithinut,  or 
civet  duiio  or  dorian,  which  li  the  only 
■pedea,   Li  a  large 
and  loftT  tree  crow- 
ing In  the  Kalann  , 
Archipelago.      The      . 
laiglih  Rowni,   of 


laige     fetid 
which  li  of 


here  l>  oiually  a 


Written  abo  6Sa 
Dnrlty  (da'ri-U^ 


111  matter, 
thla  li  aaaocliled  the  moat  dell- 
oor.  which  placei  It,  Dotwlthatind- 
Hlour,  In  the  opinion  of  many,  la 

long  tropical  fridta 

>r  Di— — 


[L  durifoi,  hardneea. 


'Marble  of  IndlHoluble  dunV  Sir  H. 
IFofCan.  — t  Hardnen  of  mind:  banbneu; 
cruelty-     CKteratn.    [In  both  oiei  rare  or 

IhlTona  t  (dOr'naX  a.     Hard. 

Dans  (du'ra).  b.  [At.  dtmat.  ]  A  ipedei 
iif  enin  much  dtlUnted  In  Arabia,  through- 
out Aija.  aiid  In  the  louth  of  Buropefla- 


?  Dora,  Doura,  i 


1  Dian 


Dorrt  (dirat),  prot  c 


A  demon  or  btII  iplilt    See 


-A  Mint), 

DaM(dua),n. 

Dnjk  (diuk),  a.     [Probably  fmrn  lame  nx 
ai  Sir.  duKt,  dalt  nMlancholy  weather :  Ice 

I.    Wedgwood  l0  li 


.[o  dawdle: 
and  BUliani  alao  i 
cllned  to  derive  It 


ikcdoor 


lug  to  a  daj^  or  black 
black:  swarthy. 

Dnik  (dnik).  n.    1.  Anappnaeh  todarkneu 

llSl;  ai,  the  iuMk  of  Ihe  oTOnlng. 

!.  Tenilency  to  a  black  colonr;  daikneea  o 


I>nBlmi<duik'n)«.l.  To  make  diuk.  or 


Ji  partial  dark- 


Diuklly  (dn>k1-ll).  ndc.  '     . 
neii;  with  a  tendency  to  blacluna*  >u  u>i>- 

I>aakllleii(dii>k'l-nety  n.  Incipient  or  par- 
tial darknoa:  a  alight  or  moderate  dc«ne 
of  darkneia  or  blackneea- 

Doiklall  (dtuk'lih),  a.  Moderately  dnaky; 
partially  obacure;  alightly  dark  or  black:  ai, 
duttu&imokB    'i>iuHiA tincture.'  WetUm. 

~     "     ""      (dMk'lah-UX    adv.      Qoudlly; 


ia<diuk'lab-neaX& 
pproacD  w  darknwaa 
Ukr  (daak'l),  a.     1.  PartlaU; 

A  dutky  torch. '    SSat. 


at  bright:  aa,  a  dutty 


BentUu  —4. 
•  TtoAy  spri 


and  LS. 
ai  be  mlHd  and  wijtcd  bj 


tbeym 
that  wl 
powder;  ai,  cloadl  of  diul  and  Hat  of  blood. 

Hence— i.  Fig.  (h«  commoUon  and  conlu- 
ilon  accompanying  a  itnignte,  andtheconie- 
quent  obecuntion  ol  the  uue  itate  of  mat- 
ten  eauaed  by  them, 

S.  Earth',  onorganlied  earthy  matter. 


—  Dtal  and  siAu.  See  nnder  Aai 
kidcupa  duit,  to  make  ■  row : 
adlaturbance.  [Colloq-J— To  0>m 
orit't  aya,  to  mielcad;  to  dupe. 


ploynrent  ii  lo  remove  dirt  and  nith. 
OnnixiTla  (doattfriX  tl     [Hind,  drutur^ 


DUTCH  GOLD 

IT,  caatom.1  Penjoliilea  p< 
ly  one  who  lelts  to  their  n 
laalon  iurreptitjoualy  pocket 
Employed   in  ■"■^^"g  pa^ 


r,  fnmttim.  Ac 

ontl  (duat'polat).  n.     An  old  nnl 
irobably  the  lanw  aa  PiiA-fm. 


.  (which  leeX 
DntOb  (dach),  n.     (fl.    dm 
O.  B-Q.  d fuEuc,  from  dipf,  A.  Sal- iA»d.Oo«h 


(<3.    dmtocA,  OeimaB, 


ne.  tbiBklw  InSTia, 


I.  Orlglnally.the  Germanic  r 
peoplea  generally :  now  oul 
people  of  Holland. 


t  The langoage : 


f.'i^::, 


rally  at 


Dvtih  avctim.  an  aactlon  at  wbitJ: 
tloneer  ttuta  with  a  bigfa  pri.-e.  ai 
down  till  he  meet!  wttli  a  bidder 
auction. -J>uEisA  amragt.  tales  or 
courage;  boldneaa  inaplred  by  Int 
*plr1ti.-|Ia  the  aliove  Hnen  th< 
Putdi  la  equal  lo  talae,  unnal.  1 
Ib  probably  due  lotheanlncaltyfo 
on  the  long  ar-'   — '--' 


lolU'nd  In  the  •rrenternth  ce 

I  (duih),  v.L    To  clarify  am 


Qutc^ciaTarCdach'kia-TtT). <L  Tn/ijiiiw 

viSu^le  paatuie  plant    It  haaacnrp-nii 

a  boraC'ifaoe  nark  in  the  cenlR:  (ha  while 
or  pinklah  flowera  are  In  a  glcAuUi  bead 
Dntob  Oonotrt  (doi'h' knn-acn)  ■     '  -- 
cert  In  which  a  company  Idn  — ■ 


[hslnelini 
hie  nrlFk- 


DDtelUMl  Idach'ea).  k     A  dacbtm 
Dntell  OtilA  (ducb-gAld),  ■.     An  aDoy  of 

elevea  parte  of  ccpper  and  two  of  ilibc. 

Called  ilao  Pindibcet  and  Timiimc. 


File,  Or.  [at,  r«ll:       nd,  met,  hi 


e,  pla;      nfiUi,  not,  mSve; 


c  ab«oc:      J,  Sc  try 


taa  BBd-paiwr  tar  pDlltl 
mfk,     Tba  plant  li  f<n 


■daUtwil  of  HoUud. 
BMek  MMal  (ilnch-  nat-ilX  n.    Su»  u 

DaUk  MliiWKl  (dBch'  mjo-tr-al),  n.  Cop- 
r*r  hMttn  out  Into  Ten  thla  Imth. 

Sm*  Xmto  (dnch'  m«r-U),  ».  B*Mt 
ol*  (JT^noB  Oolrk  ■  Inimint  ihrnb,  niL 
w4cr  Mjriomotm,  found  ih  bdga  vjd  moon 
[I  <■  aiBd  bi  ItH  oaantn  lor  nuklni  >  tei 
atiiikHi.  uul  ii  popolvbr  couidsnd  to  be 

IB  iBMcUctlte. 

DtffA  Ona  (iliwb'  QT-nX  n,  A  tin  liui«- 
t>c  Mnoa  tnr  cookiog  bdura  >  kitchen 
T»ngi  ocoTdlUMT  On-pste. 

Ditch  FlBk  (Jndi'  phdiX  n.  Chalk  or 
•litUns  4y^  jvllov  wllh  a  deoMtlaD  of 
tocfa-laana,  Fnncb  barrtM.  and  ajam. 

PWtgt  Kaak  i^^^  m^X  n.     SaulHhin 

■  liB  tatara  and  »  Urn  an  amDODt  of 
■la  tn  tiM  enUcIa  that  il  la  nnployad  m  a 
~  *  ~ia|wr  far  pDllthiOE  delkate  irood- 
■  plant  li  foimd  lo  manhM  uid 

Jrltilo.  bnt  tor  economical  me  It 

b  Inporttd  frmn  Holland,  whence  Iti  popu- 

Dald  l^fljfl  (dnch'  ■ta«\  n.    Tbe  name 

kM  atuinadha  blgbiat  dgTslopmeDl  In 
Holland,  chanctarlied  by  the  lelMtloD  of 
Bl'teetaof  a  low  or  oommonpUce  chancier, 
m  boon  diiuldne.  bnlchera'  ihopa,  the 
Baurtalaot  Um  lanler  Ac.,  bnt  ralHd  to 
ib»  hlitiiat  popolafltjr  bf  admltabl*  Imlta- 
HoD  and  imcnl  perfection  of  eiesntlon. 
tnwm.  Oelada.  Ju  Steea.  A«..  are  among 

■*DOl  """  " 

I>lld9  (iloebl),  n.  Same  a>  I>iuJL|i, 
DaUonafJIk'U-iu).  a.  [FromdWul  1.  Per- 
■nina  that  which  la  doe.  or  that  which 
lawjuuoe.  or  pioprietTrequlrei;  obedient^ 
iwintfal  la  Uuh  wbo  turn  natural  or 
hcil  aatborltr  lo  reqnlre  lervjce  or  duEJ; 
t*.  a  dmttaut  ^lld  er  aubject.  '  A  dudsui 
darter  and  a  (lata  kind.'  Srvdm.— 
1  ObedleBl;  obeequlou:  In  a  cood  or  bad 


t  (nMnad  In  dnl 

[SLt.1  "" 


■DuUwi   Uea.'     Sliak. 


DntModr  (daiA^u^U),  adD. 

ftirawniiUM  (datC-ot-DBi).  n. 

Mac  obrdiimt  or  rtapect/aL 
Datlul*  (d^'U-a-*-"  -     "■'- ' 

Irit  lo  the  linpo 

■a.  AuteUt  oooda 
(UUd  (dB'tld),  «.     Sabjected  to  datlei  or 

DvtUBl  (d^U-miX  a-  L  Pertorminc  the 
iaim  or  oblltaUone  reqolred  br  taw,  ]u>- 
He*.  or  prnprietr.  obedient;  lubmlialve  to 
■■Inn]  or  kfpa  mperlon:  rv^eclful;  ai,  a 
JiO^tl  nn  or  dan|jiter;  a  dul^  wuil  or 
■Bnat :  a  dtUtfai  auhject  —1  £ipreailTe 
E^nr^nct  or  a  eenae  of  aatf,  rapectlul; 
Fvmtatlal;  nqulnd  bj  dntj;  ai.  dutyfut 

IMUUlr  <<I&'U-r<|]-U).  -Iv  Id  a  dutiful 
oaDBar;  with  renrd  to  dDtji  obedianCJ*: 
■tnjMmy;  rareiwntlr:  nspectfullr. 

vhadMlon  to  Joat  authorJIj;  hahltnij  per- 
brauea  o/  dntj. 

t  H«frni«,  ra<pecL 

Dnridftn,  IL  irtom  dw.  Fr.  (ffl.1  l.What- 
•w  oa*htto  be  done;  thai  whlcaapetwn 
It  bcvDd  b7  anj  natonl.  moral,  or  lettal 
Mintwa  lo  da  or  perform ;  the  binding 
w  Mlghif  (ore*  of  Uiat  which  1*  monll; 
it^t;  ebUoUoa  lo  do  lomethlng. 


I  (MditDcB:  tnbnilBlon. 


'  BoOain.  — G.  Tax,  toll,  Impoit,  or 
ma;  eicJie;  any  turn  of  monej  required 
br  guTortunent  to  be  paid  on  the  Iraporta-  i 
tloii.  eiportatlOD.  or  cooiumptlon  o(  gooda 
-  -      ._..  .^ "iwach  li 


lUled  bj 
tnal—ltaig  c/nwi 


weight  wl 
certain  qtumtlt}  o 


Jolr/mlUUrT  or  t  mtlar  i 
Ua  OB  the  hanlert  and  n 


rice;  B>,  the 
■Toon^o). 


dncallf,  Ute  head  or  chief  pupil  of  a  cl 

or  dlvialon  In  a  pnbUc  icliool. 
DnyollS  (da-yongO.  n.    Same  m  Ougow. 
D-nlTB  (dft'.alf).  n.     A  tbUb  for  openin 
—  the  Induction  and  edoctiou  paj 


y 


from 


reltii 


a  iteara^nglne  cylinder,  to  oalled 
phm  naembling  the  letter  D.  The 
rm  of  the  D-valrt  1>  abown  In  flg.  1, 
itached,andal«a,ilg.  S. 


wblch  repreaenU  a  aecUaa 
der  and  noalea 
SwalB  (dwU).  n.  [A.  Bai.  duala,  damla, 
error,  from  dieetian.  to  err,  to  be  torpid  or 
dnilj  1  m  A<r.  a  lable  or  black  colour.— 
S  The  deadly  nlghutiade  (Atmpa  Bella- 
dimnd),  which  poeeeiBea  atupefylng  or  pol. 
•onona  pmpertlet.  — S.  t  A  potion  aerrlng  to 

Dwiun,  Dwiiimi  (dwIimX  n.     A  qoalm ;  a 
■WOOD ;  a  indden  lit  of  aickneaa.     (Scotch.  J 


-  , inch  beloi 

alie  ot  the  apeclea  or  kind.     When   __. 
alone  it  uaually  ri  fen  lo  the  fanmap  ^leclQ 

ii/nalm.  Among  girteii 
B  H  wnu  employed  to  diatJngnlah  inuvtrce 
ihoie  brancbea  proceed  from  cloie  lo  Ihi 
iround,  from  riden,  or  itandarda,  whoa 
>ri0nal  atocka  are  letenl  feet  hi  height. 


iJwf^i 


Dwarf  (dw»rf),  v.i.  To  become  leai;  to  be- 
cotiie  ilwarflali  or  Blunted.  'Aa  It  grew,  it 
dmtrfid.'    BuckU. 

I>wixfllll  (dwnrf'iah),  a.  Like  a  dwarf;  be- 
low the  common  ataiure  or  aire;  reryamall: 
low;  petty:  deaplcable;  aa,  a  duotjtiA 
animal;  a  dwarjlik  ahrtib.  'Thli  diHijM 
war,  theee  pigmy  arma '    fiAolr. 

Dwuflahlr  TdWRrf'iah-UX  ode.     Like  a 

DiruflalUMH  (dwuflih-ne 


Dwixfltng  (dw(Tf  ling),  n 
dwail;  a  pigmy,  tTmpma  . 
Dmtrf-Wtill  (dwRifwRl),  n.     . 


dlmtnallTe 


term  la  geuerally  applied  (o  Uioaa  which 
auppoTt  the  ileeper  jolila  nnder  the  lowett 


I>irsll  (dwel),  r.l.  pret  dvilit. 
contracted  Into  diHlI;  ppr.  datU 
A.  Sax.  dattian,  to  bit,  to  deoe 
the  immediate  origin,  but  !□  bi 


ected  with  Icel.  deeJu. 


(Jranp.  Dw*ia  aL . 

a  perniancot  reiident,  or  b 
time:  to  live  In  a  place;  to  hi 


—To  dwell  OB  or  upon,  (a)  to  keep  the  atten- 
tion fixed  on;  lo  bang  upon  with  fondneaa; 
lo  regard  with  atteiiuon  or  intereat 

(fc)  To  contlnne  on;  to  occupy  a  long  lime 
irith;  to  be  tedlooi  orer:  a^  to  dvM  on  a 
■ubiect   In  apeaklng,  debate,  or  writing; 


hihabttant;  lo  pi 

DW«11«  (dweTirX  n.    L  -_-„ 

Dwalllnc  (dwel'IngK  n      L  Hatiitation; 
place  of  reildence;  abode 

t.  Continuance;  reildence:  atate  ol  life. 

Thr  JnlliHi  ihiU  Iw  •Uli  llK  biui  of  the  add. 

It  Delay,     CTufmer. 
DWBlllllK-hoilH(dwering-honaXn.  Ahcuae 

Intended  to  be  occupied  Bi  a  reildence.  In 

contradiatinction  to  a  place  of  buaiueaa, 

office,  or  other  building. 
Direllliix-pluw  (dwtl'ipg-pIbX  " 
^^t(d»Blt),pp,ofdi«n,  . 


daindltd; 

Ine  (which 
leaa;  to 

..  ,_ .._,;  ai,the 

body  ditind/ei  by  pining  or  conaumptlon;  an 

ti;  or  economy;  an  object  dvindlti  in  liie 
a*  it  recedea  from  view;  an  army  dvirullei 
bydeathordeaertlon. 

1.  To  deeenente;  lo  aink;  lo  fall  away. 

(dwln'dl),  e.t     L  Tomake  Ie'aa;lo 


__  {dwin'dl),  n.    Thep 
gradual  declfuatlon  tolnaignlBcanca; 
iii^uency:  dr-"—     ■"*-  -■——"-  -'  — 
'  terity'    jo^na 
I»Wlaal»d{dwln'dld),o, 


'The  cfwituUe  of  poa- 


<h.  alaln;      th.  Se.  ImA;     g,  go;     ],  job;      A,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ilnp; 


DWINE 
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DTBXRTERT 


Dwlne  (dwin),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  dtotnan,  to  pine, 
to  wMte  away.  Cog.  D.  dtoijnen,  L.O.  dmnen, 
Icel.  dvina,  to  ceaae,  to  dwindle;  Dan.  tvine, 
to  pine,  to  whine.]  To  pine  away,  to  de- 
cline, especially  by  sickness;  to  fade:  applied 
to  nature;  to  decline  in  whatever  respect 
[Old  and  provincial  Bnglish  and  Scotch.] 

StiU  as  be  sickened,  seemed  the  doves,  too.  dw$H' 
ing^.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Menlea/A. 

Dyad  (di'adX  n.  [Or.  tfyM,  dyadot,  the  num- 
ber two.]  1.  Two  units  treated  as  one;  a 
pair;  a  couple. 

A  point  answers  to  a  monad,  and  a  line  to  a  dyad, 
and  a  superficies  to  a  triad.  Ctidwrth. 

2.  In  ohtm.  an  elementary  substance,  each 
atom  of  which,  in  combining  wttti  other 
bodies,  is  equivalent  to  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen. 

Dyadic  (dl-ad'ilc).  a.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  number  two,  or  to  a  dyad;  consisting 
of  two  parts  or  elements.— Dyadic  arith- 
metie.  a  system  of  arithmetic,  in  which  only 
two  signincant  figures,  1  and  0,  are  used,  so 
that  2  is  represented  by  10;  8,  by  11;  4,  by 
100;  9,  by  1001. 

I>Tail8  (dyous),  n.  In  Hind.  myth,  one  of  the 
elemental  divinities  of  the  Vedas,  the  sod  of 
the  bright  sky.his  name  being  connected  with 
that  of  the  Greek  Zeus  through  the  root  dyu, 
to  shine,  and  the  Latin  Jupiter,  which  is 
merely  Dyaua  piter  or  Zeus  pater,  father 
D^aus  or  Zeus.  He  was  especially  the  rain- 
god,  or  raUier  primarily  the  sky  from  which 
rain  falls.  He  finally  gave  place  to  his  son 
Indra.    See  Deity. 

Ihre(dl),  v.t.  pret  &pp.  dyed;  ppr.  dyeing.  [A. 
Sax.  dedaan,  dedgian,  from  dedg,  dye.  colour. 
The  primary  meaning  of  the  root  seems 
to  be  to  soak,  to  steep,  to  wet  Probably 
akhi  to  L.  tingo;  Or.  Unggd,  to  wet,  moisten; 
deu6,  to  water,  wet.  soak,  and  also,  to  dye,  to 
colour]  To  stain;  to  colour;  to  give  a  new 
and  permanent  colour  to:  applied  particu- 
liu*ly  to  cloth  or  the  materiau  of  doth,  as 
wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  linen;  also  to  hair, 
skins,  Ac  The  great  diversity  of  tint  which 
is  obtained  in  dyeing  is  the  result  of  the 
combination  of  two  or  more  simple  colour- 
ing substimcea  with  one  another,  or  with 
certain  chemical  nBgentB.— Dyeing icarlet,^ 
drinldng deep;  drinldng  till  the  face  becomes 
scarlet 
They  call  drinldng  deep,  dyeing  xcaritt,       Sha^. 

I  cannot  rest 
Until  the  white  rose,  that  I  wear,  be  dy^ 
Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry  s  heart. 

Skak. 

Dye  (dl),  n.  A  colouring  liquor;  colour; 
ft  tain;  tinge. 

Dyet  (do,  v.i.    To  die.    Spenser. 

Dyet  (di).  n.  Lot;  chance;  hazard.  *Such 
is  the  dye  of  war.'    Spenser. 

Dye-house  (dilious),  n.  A  bnildliig  in 
which  dyeing  is  carried  on. 

Dyer  (dr^r).  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
dye  cloth  and  the  like. 

Dyer's-moss  (di'Srz-mos),  n.  A  lichen, 
Hoceella  tinctoria.  Called  also  OrchU  or 
Archil.    See  Archil. 

Dyer'e-weed  (dr^rz-w^dX  n.  Reseda  Lute- 
oto.  a  native  plant  of  the  same  genus  as  the 
sweet-scented  mignonette,  otherwise  called 
Yellow-weed,  Weld,  or  Wood,  nat  order  Rese- 
daceie.  This  plant  grows  in  waste  ground; 
it  affords  a  beautiful  yellow  dye.  and  is  cul- 
tivated for  that  purpose.  —  Dyer's  green- 
weed  is  Genista  Hnetoria. 

Dyeeter  (di'st^r),  n.    A  dver.    [Scotch.] 

Dye-stUli  (dl'stuf),  n.  Matenals  used  in 
oyeing. 

Dye-wood  (di'w^d),  n.  A  general  name  for 
any  wood  from  which  dye  is  extracted. 

Dye-work  (di'w^rkX  n.  An  establishment 
in  which  dyeing  is  carried  on. 

Dybn  (din),  v.t  In  mining,  to  dig  away  a 
portion  of  a  rock  that  a  blast  may  be  more 
efficient;  otherwise  called  to  hulk. 

JMng  (di'ingX  a.  1.  Mortal;  destined  to 
ueath ;  perishable;  as  dying  bodies. —2.  Given, 
uttered,  or  manifested  just  before  death;  as, 
dying  words;  a  dying  request;  dying  love. 

I  do  prophet  the  election  lif^hts 

On  FortmbfAs.  he  has  my  dyi"£  voice.  Shai. 

3.  Supporting  a  dying  person ;  as,  a  dying 
bed— 4.  Pertaining  to  or  associated  with 
death;  as,  a  dying  hour— 5.  Drawing  to  a 
close;  fading  away;  as.  the  dying  year. 

That  strain  attain  t  it  had  a  dying  fall.       SMak. 

—Dying  declaration,  in  law,  a  declaration 
made  by  a  person  on  his  death-bed.  Such 
declarations  are  admitted  as  evidence  where 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  deceased  had  given 
up  all  ho|»e  of  recovery. 


['ingX  n.    The  act  of  expiring:  loas 

Always  bearing  about  in  the  body  ^etMngof  the 
Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  migfat  be  made 
manifest  in  our  body.  a  Cor.  iv.  to. 

Dsrlngly  (dl'ing-liX  adv.     In  an  expiring 

manner. 
Dirlngnen  (di'ing-nesX  n.    The  state  of 

dying;  hence,  a  state  Emulating  the  approach 

of  death,  real  or  affected;  affected  languor 

or  faintness;  languishment 

Tenderness  becomes  me  best,  a  sort  of  dyingmess; 
you  see  that  picture.  Foible.— a  swiuunineneMlnttie 
eyes.  Congrevt. 

DykOi  n.  and  v.    Same  as  Dike. 

DyiUUSttnometer  (dt-nak'tln-om^'et-^r),  n. 
[Or.  dynamis,  strength,  aktis,  aktinos,  a  ray. 
and  metron,  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  intensity  of  actinic  power,  or 
for  comparing  the  quickness  of  lenses. 

D3riiaill  (drnamX  n.  A  term  proposed  to  ex- 
press a  unit  of  work  eoual  to  a  weight  of 
1  lb.  raised  throng  1  foot  in  a  seccubd ;  a 
foot-pound.  The  term  was  fhrst  introduced 
by  French  writeiv,  who  called  the  effect  of  a 
cubic  metre  of  water  raised  through  1  metre 
a  dynamie  or  dyname.  If  the  quantity  of 
work  commonly  called  a  horse-power  be 
estimated  at  33,000  lbs.  raised  through  1  foot 
in  a  minute,  that  unit  will  be  equivalent  to 
660  dynams. 

Dynameter  (di-nam'et-^rX  n.  [Or.  dynamis, 
strength,  and  metred,  to  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  determining  the  magnifying 
power  of  telescopes.  It  consists  of  a  smaU 
tube  with  a  transparent  plate,  exactly 
divided,  which  is  fixed  to  the  tube  of  a  tele- 
scope, in  order  to  measure  exactly  the  dia- 
meter of  the  distinct  image  of  the  eye-glass. 

Dyiiametrlc,I)yiiametrical(dina-met'rik, 
di-na-met'rik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  dyna- 
meter. 

Dynamic,  Dynamical  (di-nam'ik,  di-nam'- 
ik-alX  a.  [Gr.  dvnamis,  power.]  1.  Per- 
taining  to  strength,  power,  or  force;  relat- 
ing to  dynamics. 

Science,  as  well  as  history,  has  its  past  to  show— 
a  past,  Indeed,  much  larnet,  but  its  immensity  is 
dynamic  not  divine.  7.  Martineau. 

2.  Belathig  to  the  effects  of  the  forces  or 
moving  agencies  in  nature;  as,  dynamical 
geology.  —  Dynamical  electricity,  cuirent 
electricity.  See  Galvanism.  —  Dynnwtc 
thevry,  a  theory  by  which  Kant  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  nature  of  matter  or  the  mode 
of  its  formation.  According  to  this  theory, 
all  matter  was  originated  by  two  antagon- 
istic and  mutually  counteracting  principles 
caUed  attraction  and  repulsion,  all  the  pre- 
dicates of  which  are  referred  to  motion. 

Dynamically  (di-nam'ik-al-liX  adta.  In  a 
dynamical  manner. 

Dynamics  (di-nam'iln),  n.  [Gr.  dynamis, 
loTce  or  power.]  1.  The  science  which  in- 
vestigates the  action  of  force.  Force,  when 
it  acts  on  matter,  is  recognized  as  acting  in 
two  ways:  first,  so  as  to  compel  rest,  or  to 
prevent  change  of  motion;  and,  secondly, 
so  as  to  cause  or  to  change  motion.  Hence 
the  science  of  dynamics  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  to  which  the  names  statics  and 
kinetics  are  respectively  given.  In  popular 
usage,  however,  it  has  been  customary  to 
give  to  the  science  of  force  the  name  me- 
ehames,  in  which  case  the  branch  which 
treats  of  force  applied  so  as  to  compel  rest 
or  prevent  change  of  motion  is  called  statics, 
while  that  whi^  considers  force  applied  so 
as  to  cause  or  change  motion  is  called 
dynamics.  —2.  The  moving  moral,  as  well  as 
physical,  forces  of  any  kind,  or  the  laws 
which  relate  to  them. 

The  empirical  laws  of  society  are  of  two  kinds ; 
some  are  uniformities  of  coexistence,  some  of  succes- 
sion. According  as  the  science  is  occupied  in  ascer- 
taining and  verifying  the  former  sort  of  uniformities 
or  the  latter,  M.  Cerate  Rives  it  the  title  of  Social 
Statics  or  of  Social  Dynamics.  J.  S.  Mill. 

3.  In  mtm«,  that  department  of  musical 
science  which  relates  to  or  treats  of  the 
force  of  musical  sounds.    Goodrich.  —Geolo- 

?ical  (fynamtcs,  that  branch  of  geology  which 
reats  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  operation 
of  all  kinds  of  physical  agents  that  have  at 
any  time,  and  in  any  manner,  affected  the 
surface  and  Interior  of  the  earth. 

Dynamism  (di'nam-izm).  n.  The  doctrine 
of  Leibnitz,  that  all  substance  involves 
force. 

Dynamite  (di'nam-U),  n.  [Gr.  dynamis, 
strength.  ]  An  explosive  substance  consist- 
ing of  a  siliceous  earth  from  Oberlohe  in 
Hanover  impregnated  with  nitro-glycerine. 
The  object  of  the  mixture  is  to  diminish  the 
susceptibility  of  nitro-glycerine  to  slight 


shock,  and  to  to  facilitate  Ha  cantepe 
without  destroying  its  explosive  forces  Tws 
disruptive  force  of  dynamite  ia  estinwtr4  at 
about  eight  times  that  of  gunpowder.  9oaii^ 
timescharcoal,  sand,  and  saw-dust  have  been 
employed  as  subttitiitea  for  tlw  wSHctom 
earth. 

Dynamometer,  Dynometer  (di-narnMOB*- 
et-6r,  di-nom'et-«r).  n.  [See  DtsaxrulI 
An  instrument  for  measuring  force  or  power, 
especially  that  of  men,animiils,niacfain«a.the 
strei^th  of  matoiala,  Ac  When  the  poll 
upon  a  draught  implement*  as  a  plovgh,  » 
the  point  to  be  determined,  the  dynaae- 
meter  is  made  a  link  in  the  arma^t  chain, 
and  then  subjected  to  the  tension  which  it  is 
desired  to  ascertain.  In  such  rises  the  in- 
strument used  is  simply  a  spring:  and  bv 
the  amount  of  extension  or  colUpse  which 
it  suffers  the  intensity  of  the  strain  which  it 
has  undergone  is  indicated.  One  of  the 
most  common  dynamometers  of  thte  kind  Is 
formed  of  an  elliptical  spring,  which  in  pro- 
portion to  the  longitudinal  extcusioa  suf- 
fered when  in  use  expericsioeB  a  lateral 
collapse  the  measure  of  whidi  ladicates  tbe 
amount  of  strain  to  which  It  has  been  sub- 
jected. In  Clybum's  dynamometer  the 
strain  is  indicated  by  the  compressioa  of  a 

Siral  spring  inclosed  in  a  cyllndrloal  ease, 
e  extent  <x  the  strain  being  shown  bj  •» 
index  moving  along  a  scale  on  the  outside 
of  the  instrument 

Dsmamometric,  Dynamometrleal  (df  na- 
mo-mefrik,  di'na-mo-met"rik-al>,  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  dynamometer,  or  to  the 
measure  of  force. 

D3mast  (di'nastX  n.  [See  Dthastt.]  1  A 
ruler;  a  governor;  a  jprinoe.  '  The  ancient 
family  of  Des  Ewes,  dynasts  or  lords  of  . . . 
KesselL'  A.  Wood.—%  A  dynasty;  a  gov- 
ernment 

Dynastat  (dl-nas'ta),  m.  [L..  from  Or.  tfy- 
nattJSs,  a  lord.]  A  tyrant  '  Dynmstas  or 
proud  monarchs.'    MiUon, 

Dynastic  (di-nasfik).  a.  [Or.  dyMufih*. 
trom  dyncistis.  See  I)YNASTT.  ]  Relating  to 
a  dynasty  or  line  of  kings. 

Dy]ia8tidie(dI-nas'ti-ddXn.nl  [Or.dmmsUM, 
a  master,  and  eidos,  resemblance.  ]  A  family 
of  lameUioom  beettos,  comprising  several 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  else,  strength, 
and  formidable  appearance.  They  chiefly 
inhabit  the  tropical  regions,  excavating 
burrows  in  the  earth.  The  elephant-beetle. 
hercules-beeUe.  and  atlas-beetle  are  species. 

Dynastidan  (dl-nas'ti-dan),  n.  One  of  the 
Dynastidn  (which  see> 

Dsmasty (din'as-ti),  n.  [Or.  <fyna«te»a.  power, 
sovereignty,  from  dynastis,  a  lord  or  tMti, 
from  dynatnai,  to  be  able  or  strong,  to  pr»- 
vaiL]  1.  Oovemment;  sovereignty. —1  A 
race  or  succession  of  rulers  of  the  same  line 
or  family,  who  govern  a  particular  coontry; 
the  period  during  which  they  rule ;  as,tte 
successive  dynasties  of  Kgypt  or  Persia. 
BaUigh;  Maeaulay. 

At  some  time  or  other  to  be  sore  all  the  bcchw^rs 
of  dynasties  were  chosen  by  those  who  called  then 
to  goveriL  Btm*t 

Dyne  (din),  n.  [Or.  dynamis,  power.]  In 
physics,  a  unit  of  force,  being  that  ^*rce 
which,  acting  on  a  gramme  for  one  second, 
generates  a  velocity  of  a  centimetre  per 
second. 

Dys-  (dis).  An  inseparable  Oreek  prefix 
ttgnifying  ill  or  evil.  bad.  hard,  dlttciut 

DysMthesia  (dis-«s-th«'si-aX  n.  [Or.  dps, 
with  difficulty,  aisthisis,  perception,  frum 
aisthanmnai,  to  perceive.  ]  In  pathoL  im> 
paired  feeling;  insenslblli^. 

D3r8Cliroa(dis1ut>-a).  n.  (Or.  dys,  and  ekroa, 
colour.]   A  discoloured  state  of  the  skin. 

Dyedasite  (disTila-sltX  n.    [Gr    dys.  with 
difllculty,  and  klad,  to  break.]    In  mineral 
a  mineral,  usually  fibrous,  of  a  white  or  ^  el- 
lowish  colour  and  somewhat  pearly  luetrr. 
consisting  chiefly  of  silicate  of  lime. 

Dyscrasla,  Dyscrasy  (dis-kra'si  a.  dis'kra- 
siX  n.  [Or.  dyskrasia—dys,  evil,  and  ftnuw. 
habit]   In  m^d.  a  bad  habit  of  body. 

Dysenteric,  Dysenteiloal  (dis-en-te'rik. 
dis-en-te'rik-alX  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  dysen- 
tery; accompanied  with  dysentery;  oroceed- 
ing  from  dysentery.— 2.  Afflicted  with  dysen- 
tery; as,  a  dysenteric  patient 

Dysenterioos  (dis-en-t^ri-us),  a.  Afflicted 
with  dysentery;  dysenteric.    [Bare.] 

All  wHI  be  bat  as  delicate  meats  dressed  fee  a 
dysenUrioHs  person,  that  can  relish  nothin|:. 

Dysentery  (dis'en-te-rl),  ••-  [L.  dywentrria: 
Or.  dysenteria  —  dys.  batl,  and  entera.  In- 
testines. ]  Inflammation  of  the  mnoons  men  • 


Fite.  filr.  fat.  fall;       mfe,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin:       nOte,  not.  move;       tul>e.  tub,  bwll;       oil.  pound;       ii,  8c.  abune;     y.  .Se  f^. 
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ni  tlM  Unr>  iatestine,  acofnopaniad 
apwiiHj  widi  fever,  evaciutiont  of  blood 
mA  aacoa  or  otbar  nwM'bid  nutter,  griping 
ctf  Ike  bowel*,  and  teneemna. 
|M0SMIft(dl».16-Ji»tlk).a.  (Tormedon 
U»  bpA»1  oi  wulogiMie^  from  Or.  9ulogia, 
w«a-ni«Uiig>  the  iveflx  c^  •ignifying  ill. 
amd  Um  word  hArinv  th^efore  the  opposite 
■^iiidemtioii  of  ^ulojfittic]    Conveying  oen- 

,  dlapproval.  or  opprobrium ;  cenaori- 

opvvumoas. 

_•  to  «mcb  other  vhmt  Bentham  would  have 
tte  4M^«rutfkr  awntt  of  tha  dmj.  Anarchist, 
Ad  the  Uke.  FiMlAf. 


OfllOCiltleaI]7(dis4d-iIst'Ik-eIU).ade.   In 

•  4y«loglstte  manner;  lo  aa  to  convey  cen- 

•art  or  ditttpprovaL 

Act  rinawt>j  ^  (Kam)  is  aet  down  as  a  'Tmnscen* 
4H«ataK.*  «M  all  the  loose  connotation  of  that  teno. 
M  it  »  mam  4:^simrist%tmUy  cmployttd  amoo^  ns,  is 
;••  be  applicable  to  him. 

T.  H,  Grten  On  Aaukfi%y\. 


(dls'DO-mi).  fk  [Or.  dyf.  iU.  and 
,rale.]  Bad  legislation;  theenactment 
(Wfawllawa 

taodlto(dia'5-dIIXa  [Or.  <fy»9d2«.  feUd- 
JfL  bad.  and  obS,  to  tmelL]  A  species  of 
cual.  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish  gray  colour, 
tai  mssiw  compoeed  of  thin  layers,  which, 
vbeo  faoming.  emita  a  very  fetid  odour. 

Onopvy  (dis-op'siX  It.  (Or.  dys.  ill,  and  <9^ 
the  eye.  fkvm  i>p,  root  of  obs.  optomat,  to 
a»s]    Dimness  of  sight 

PyiOllia,  1>7K>r«Z7  (dls^rek'si-a,  dls'o- 
nk-iiX  1^  [Or.  dy«,  bad.  and  orexii,  appe- 
ttts.]  A  bad  or  depraved  appetite ;  a  want 
dsppettte. 

HflMMU,  DjUWfpiy  (dis-pep'si-a,  dis* 
peirUX  a.  [Or  amepiia—ay$,  bad.  and 
frstf,  to  concoct,  to  oigest]  Bad  digestion; 
tttdiMtion,  or  diJDcnltv  of  digestion;  a  state 
flf  toe  stomach  in  which  its  functions  are 
dlstwbed.  without  the  presence  of  other 
dissases,  or  when,  if  they  are  present,  they 
sfs  bat  of  minor  importance.  The  chi^ 
syaqiCoaBS  of  dyspepsia  are  loss  of  appetite, 
pain  la  tha  epigastiinm,  heanbum. 


acrid  or  fetid  eructations,  and  sense  of  flttt> 
tering  st  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Dy8peptlO(dis-pep'tikXn.  A  person  afflicted 
witn  dyspepsy. 

Dyspeptlo,  Dytpeptlflal  (dis-pep'tik.  dis- 
pepm-alX  «•  1  Afflicted  with  bad  diges- 
tion ;  as,  a  dvtpeptie  person.— 2.  Pertsinin^ 
to  or  consistuig  in  dyspepsy;  as,  a  dyipeptae 
complaint 

I>78piiafrta,  Dyspluu^r  (disf&'jl-a.  dis'fa- 
jTX  nTlOr.  dm,  ilTanOpAa^d,  toeat]  Diffi- 
culty of  swaUowinff. 

Dymonla,  Dsrnmony  (dis-fyni-a,  dis'fd- 

ni),  n.  [Or.  dygpMnia — dy«,  bad,  hurd,  and 
pMni,  voice.]  A  difficulty  of  n>eaking  oc- 
casioned by  an  ill  disposition  of  the  organs 
of  sDeoch 

Pyipliorla  (dis-fd'ri-i^,  n.  [Or.  dy$.  111  and 
phared,  to  bear,  from  pherd,  to  bear.]  Im- 
patience under  affiicUon. 

DywipaatL  (disp-n6'aX  n.  [Or.  dyttmcia— 
av»,  ill,  and  pnt6,  to  breathe.]  A  difficulty 
of  breathing. 

DyspnolO  (disp-nd'ikX  a.  [Qr,  dytpnoOcoi, 
uiort  of  breath.  See  Dt8PN<ea.]  In  fnsd. 
affected  with  or  resulting  from  dyspnaea. 

DyiteleolOgy  (dis'te-16-oro-jiX  n.  [Or.  dy«, 
bsd,  tsloit  Uleot,  purpose,  end,  and  logot, 
discourse.]  A  wonl  invented  by  Professor 
Haeokel  of  Jena  for  that  branch  of  physi- 
ology which  treats  of  the  'purposelessness' 
observable  in  living  organisms,  such  as  the 
multitudinous  cases  of  rudimentary  and  ap- 
parentlv  useless  structures. 

DSntlieiiO  (dis-thet'ikXa-  Belating  to  a  non- 
febrile  moroid  state  of  the  blood-vessels,  or 
to  a  bad  habit  of  the  body,  dependent  mainly 
upon  the  state  of  the  circulating  system. 

DyiUiyilllC  (dis-thim'ikX  a.  [Or.  dynthyvU' 
kott  melancholy.]  In  mad.  affected  with 
despondency;  depressed  in  spirits:  dejected. 

DyitOHM  (avtomX  a.    Same  as  Dyntomie, 

Dyttomla  Djntomoui  (dis-tomik,  dis'tom- 
usX  a.  [Or.  dyi^  ill,  bad,  and  tomi,  a  sec- 
tion, from  temnO,  to  cut  ]  In  mineriBU.  hav- 
ing an  imperfect  fracture  or  cleavage. 

DysurlA  (dis-a'ri-aX  ^    Same  as  Dytury. 


I>78lirl0(dis-&'rikX<t.  Pertaining  to  dysury. 

Dymry  (dls'a-riX »».  [Or.  dy»ouria—dy»,  ill. 
and  ouron,  jirine.]  Difficulty  in  discharg- 
ing the  urine,  attended  with  pain  and  a  sen- 
sation of  heat 

DytiflddA  (di-tis'si-dSX  ^  pi-  [Dytiieut 
(which  seeX  and  Or.  eidot,  likeness.  ]  A  large 
family  of  pentamerous  coleopterous  insects, 
of  which  the  genus  Dytiscus  (wster-beetle) 
is  the  type.  They  are  everywhere  found  in 
fresh-water,  and  are  almost  all  oval  and 
flattened  in  form,  with  oar-shaped  hind- 
legs. 

ImUcog,  Dytlcns  (ditislnis,  di'U-kusX  n. 
[Or.  dytikot,  fond  of  diving,  from  dyd,  to 
enter,  plunge.  Dyti»cu».  though  common,  is 
wrong.]  The  water-beetle,  a  genus  of  coleoi>> 
terous,  carnivorous  insects,  consisting  of 
several  species  found  in  stagnant  water. 

Dyvour  (dl'v^rX  n,  [Fr.  devoir.  *  the  judicial 
sense  of  which,'  says  Cotgrave. '  is  the  act 
of  submission  and  acknowledgment  of  duty 
unto  a  landlord,  expressed  by  the  tenant  s 
mouth,  hands,  snd  oath  of  fealty.'  See 
Dkvool  ]  In  Md  ScoU  law,  a  bankrupt  who 
has  made  a  ceuio  bonorum  to  his  creditora. 

Dieren,  Dieron  (dz6'ren,  dzd'ronX  n.  The 
Chinese  antelope,  a  remarkably  swift  spe- 
cies of  antelope  {Proeapra  ffutturo$a),  inhab- 
iting the  dry  arid  deserts  of  Ceninl  Asia, 
Thibet.  China,  and  Southern  Siberia.  It  is 
nearly  4^  feet  in  length,  and  2^  high  at  the 
shoulder.  When  alarmed  it  clears  20  to 
26  feet  at  one  bound. 

Dllggetal  (dzig'getaX  n.  The  wild  ass  of 
Asia  (Bquus  hemionwi),  whose  habits  are  so 
sraphically  recorded  in  the  book  of  Job.  and 
believed  to  be  the  hemionoi  of  Herodotus 
and  Pliny.  It  is  intermediate  in  appear- 
ance and  character  between  the  horse  and 
ass  (hence  the  specific  name  heinionu*.  katf- 
a$$\  the  males  especially  being  fine  animals, 
standing  as  much  as  14  hands  high.  It 
lives  in  small  herds,  and  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  sandy  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  16,000 
feet  above  sea-level.  Called  also  Kiang, 
KmUan,  and  Khur  or  Oow. 


E. 


\  the  sseood  vowel  and  tiie  Ofth  letter  of 

(be  IngUsh  alphabet    It  occors  more  fre- 

^onlly  bi  ugtiah  words  than  any  other 

ktter  of  the  alphabet,  this  frequency  being 

ptftly  owing  to  the  fact  that  «  has  taken 

the  place  of  the  older  (Anglo-Saxon)  vowel 

SDdiap  a.  o,  and  m.     Its  long  or  natural 

•Mniatai  BogUsh  coincides  with  the  sound 

«<  i  tn  the  Italian  and  French  languages,  as 

ia  km,  sMTf,  MM.    It  has  also  another  prin- 

cipsi  soand,  a  short  one,  heard  in  met,  men. 

b  liai  besides  a  aound  like  a  in  name,  as  in 

iWrt.  MAcre,  Ao,  and  the  obscure  sound 

vtkh  is  hsard  In  Aer.    As  a  final  letter  it 

b  cs&ersny  sOent;  but  it  serves  to  lengthen 

the  looad  of  the  preceding  vowel,  or  at  least 

to  tndkste  thai  the  preceding  vowel  is  to 

bsTs  its  long  sound,  as  in  mane^  eane,  plume, 

vhkh,  withoot  tha  final «,  would  be  pro- 

«nncadmca,aan.0temv  After  e  and  jr  the 

tesl«scrv«a  to  indicate  that  these  letters 

sr»  to  have  th«ir  soft  sounds,  c  being  pro- 

no«noedui.and^as>.    I'hus  without  the 

iBsl  «  la  mmct  (mis)  this  word  would  be 

pwooBoed  wtme  (makX  and  ro^  (rii)  would 

oe  prpoonoced  foa.     When  two  «  s  come 

Jjuther  the  sound  la  generally  the  same  as 

ta>t  Q<  tha  iiagle  a  long,  aa  in  deem,  ssteem, 

■^  (ooop.  however  pn-extH,  Ac);  and 

«bea  It  occars  with  a  and  i,  aa  in  meomAeor, 

M^i,  dsensf ,  it  often  haa  the  aame  sound. 

Sack  a  oonblnatloa.  when  only  one  vowel 

»ndU  beard,  is  caUed  a  digraph.   In  these 

ttttktaatioos  tha  sound  Is  usoally  that  of  e 

bacbat  sometiroea  It  is  the  short  sound  of  e, 

**  «  <«ad  (pronoottcad  ledX  a  metal,  rwid 

(pnaioiiiiLud  vmIX  pret  of  read,  and  some- 

tnoss  the  sound  of  a  long,  as  in  reian./eion. 

IfnCQlaritiasof  this  k^  are  not  reducible 

•sraka  See  also  onder  A.— As  a  numeral, 

■teds lor  isa -In  the  calendar  it  to  the 

•Rh  of  tha  Dominical  latten.  —As  an  abbre- 

5j^ltst«MUfnritesf,aatncharta;  K. 

"7  &f  «SBt  by  aonth ;  in  the  abbreviative 

«— Wastioo  ea..  for  exempU  gratia,  for 

««">Hc;sad  hi  <.«..  for  id  asc,  that  ia-E, 

■  "••^  is  tha  third  note  or  degree  of  the 


diatonic  scale,  answering  to  the  mi  of  the 
Italians  and  French.  Also,  the  key  having 
four  sharps  in  its  signature ;  and  the  key- 
note of  the  church  niode  called  Phryglau. 

B-.  A  prdlx,  the  same  as  ex,  signifying  from 
or  out  of,  and  in  many  words  having  a  priva- 
tive meaning.    See  Ex. 

Each  (^hX  dietrib.  a,  pron. ,  used  either  with 
or  without  a  noun.  [O.E.  eehe,  ech,  yeh,  tiek, 
eieh,  ele,  tik  {everHkon,  everyone);  Sc.  ilk. 
Uka;  A.  Sax.  cele,  from  d^aye,  ever,  and 
He.  like ;  simiUr  to  D.  and  L.O.  elk,  O.  jeg- 
Um.  Comp.  sueA  and  tohieh.}  Every  one 
of  any  number  separately  considered  or 
treatod;  as,  the  emperor  dtotributod  to  each 
soldier  in  his  army  a  liberal  donative.  It 
to  used  either  with  or  without  a  following 
noun.  '  In  each  cheek ...  a  pretty  dimple? 
Shak.  'Each  leaning  on  their  elbowa'  Shak. 
'  Wandering  each  his  several  way. '    Milton, 

To  all  of  them  he  gave  tacM  man  changes  of  rai- 
ment. Gen.  xlv.  ta. 

And  the  princes  of  Israel,  being  twehre  men ;  tath 
one  was  for  the  house  of  his  fathers.       Num.  i.  44. 

Simeon  and  Levi  .  .  .  took  each  man  his  sword. 

Gen.  xxxiv.  35. 

To  each  corresponds  other;  as.  let  each 
esteem  other  better  than  himself;  as,  it  is 
our  duty  to  assist  each  other;  that  to.  it  Is 
our  duty  to  assist,  each  to  asstot  the  other. 
'  Wluk  each  at  other.'    Shak. 

Bachwharet  (dchVh&r),  ode.  Everywhere. 
Spenaer. 

Aid,  Ed.  An  element  in  Anglo-Saxon  names, 
signifying  happy,  fortunate,  aa  in  jKdward, 
happv  preserver;  .Sdwin,  hi^y  conqueror. 

it^iiUn.  n.    See  Eddish. 

EaMr(e'g«rXa.  [O.Eemv.O.Fr.«i^re,Mod:Fr. 
aigre,  eager,  sharp,  biting ;  L.  aeer,  sharp, 
from  root  oo  or  ak,  which  appears  in  acute, 
acid,  aerid,^to.;Or.aiDi,  a  point]  l.fSharp; 
soar;  add. 

ttdothpomet 
And  card  lOce  tttfer  droppings  into  milk.    SMaJk. 

1  Excited  by  ardent  desire  In  the  pursuit 
of  any  object;  ardent  to  pursue,  perform, 
or  obtain;  inflamed  by  desire;  ardenUy  wish- 
ing or  longing ;  as,  the  soldiers  were  eoifer 


to  engage  the  enemy ;  men  are  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth.— 8.  Ardent;  vehement; 
impetuous;  as,  eager  spirits;  eager  seal; 
eager  clamours.  —  4.  Sharp ;  keen ;  biting : 
severe.  '  It  to  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 
Shak.—S.j  Brittie;  inflexible;  not  ductile. 

Gold  will  be  sometimes  so  eae^er  .  .  .  that  it  will 
as  little  endure  the  hammer  as  glass.  L»ckt. 

Stn.  Ardent,  vehement,  enthusiastic,  im- 
petuous, fervent,  fervid,  zealous,  earnest, 
forward. 

Eager,  n.    See  Eaorb. 

Eagerly  (6'g«r-liX  ado.  1.  In  an  eager 
manner ;  with  ardour;  ardently;  eamestiv; 
warmly;  with  prompt  seal;  as,  he  eagerly 
flew  to  the  asstotance  of  hto  friend. 

To  the  holy  war  bow  fast  and  eagerly  did  men  go  t 

Soutk. 

S.  With  sharpness  of  temperature;  keenly; 
sharply. 

Abundance  of  rain  froze  so  eagerfy  as  it  M\,  that 
it  seemed  the  depth  of  winter  had  of  a  sudden  been 
come  in.  JCn^Ues. 

Eagemesa  (6'g«r-neaX  n.  1.  The  sUte  or 
character  of  being  eager;  ardent  desire  after 
anything;  ardour;  seal;  fervour;  as,  men 
pursue  honour  with  eagerneii. 

The  emgemest  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind  after 
knowledge,  if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often  an  hin- 
derance  to  it  Lacke. 

2.  t  Tartoen;  sourness.— .^^emsM,  Eamett- 
ne$a.  Avidity.  Bagemeea  springs  from  an 
intense  desire  for  the  gratification  of  a 
strong  emotion  or  passion,  and  tends  to 
produce  corresponding  keenness  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  object  Strictly,  the  term  de- 
signs the  feeling  only,  and  although  strongly 
stimulating  to,  eagerness  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve,  action.  Eameutnea  is  a 
more  sober  feeling,  proceeding  from  rea- 
son, conviction  of  duty,  or  the  less  violent 
emotions.  It  has  a  special  reference  to 
effort,  and  does  not  necessarily  imply  desire 
for  the  attainment  of  an  object  Thus  we 
make  eameet  inquiries  after  the  health  of  a 
friend,  but  eager  inquiries  after  a  person  of 
whom  we  are  in  keen  chase.  Eamestneei 
implies  solidity,  sincerity,  and  energy,  and 


^  <fc«la;     di,  Sc  loe^     g.^;     j,>ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sia^;     TH,  thwa;  th,  tUn;    w,  trig;    wh,  leAig;    zh,  axnre.  -See  JLmt. 


XAQL,X 

Neilber  ■  tlixMy  penon,  ■  hypocrile,  dot  ■ 
■lugnrdcanMMmeUlnrellglon.  Barnal- 
wwU  tlis  mon  genenl  term,  and  iiflecU  ■ 
peraon'i  whole ch»r«cter;  tagmuuitttvt- 
clflc  r»Uiig.  An  tarneiC  mnn  li  eirneit  u 
ngtrdaall  that  he  undBrtsksi,  but  a  man 
la  tagtr  onl^  after  what  «clls>  a  apedflc 


KlIorMthfyinii 
driDk.  or  ooinlre 


'Sne. 


H  to  the  nght  with 
Mjwmew.  — StH,  Ardour,  leal,  vehemence, 
Impetuoaitf.  enthualium,  heartlneaa,  ear- 
Deitnma.  fcrrour.  avidity,  greedlneaa 
Iag\»Wgl),n.  lVi.aisle.fT.ayila.L.aqvaa. 
u  eagle,  fern,  of  the  tare  ad],  a^uilv,  dark- 
coloDred.awartby.l  LAquJlLsgeDiunfrmD- 
lorlal  Urda.  aab-famlly  ■— '" 


Ule  talcona  bj  the  unMr  mandible  beli 
decnrved  Iron)  the  end  of  the  eere  and  n< 
from  the  baae,  and  the  Up  being  deitltu. 
of  teeth.  The  tongue  '•  bifld,  the  vini 
long  and  nauall]'  painted,  lega  robntl,  elan 
curved,  ahvp  and  itrang,  mid  the  tani  tti 

theredtothei'er-' '"■-  --'—  •  -    ■-■ 

thBTaredlBtlnei 

engW  Therear 

the  Bobieat  ia  Che  goldel 


the  golden  eagle.    It  ii  ton: 
tainoiK  pKrti  of  Centrtd  Eui 


Eagle-my  (ygl-™),  n,  A  largo  apecies  of 
ray  (HytiobaSi  aq^Ua),  occMloaallr  found 
in  the  Biltlib  Hai.  i 

Ea|ae^«lgIit«<l(^gl-aIt-edX<i.   Bavlngscate 

Za^AM  (ffgl-es),  n.  A  temale  or  hen  eagie,  j 
Eule-stons  {t'sf-ttfm),  n  A  variety 
orHIglllacoDut  oxide  of  Irvn,  occDning  In 

that  of  a  man's  head.   Their  form  1>  apheri- 

like  a  p'araUeloplped  wit 
and  anglea     Thejr  have  a  rough  lorfai^e, 
and  are  eisentlally  compoaed  of  concentric 
layen.  These  nodulet  often  emiirace  at  the 


brane,  aeparated  from  the  ertenul  ear  bj  m 

of  RmaU  Twnea  whli^  truvmit  the  vllit^ 
tloni  of  the  latter  to  the  internal  ear.  is 

auditory  nerve.     The  internal  ear  conalata 
of   a   bony   carit;.  called    the   veacibale. 


In  the- 


tingniahlngaoundBaiid  iadgingDf  hannoBy: 
the  power  of  nice ■^-  -  ---  '—  - 


of  Europe,  found  atill  In  the  more  monn- 
tatnuui  parti  of  Britain.  The  male  ia  8  feet, 
and  the  female  sweat  long.  It  feedi  chJelly 
on  bInU  that  Uve  near  the  euih,  and  han>, 
rabbits,  Iambi.  Sec  Other  ipeclea  are  the 
Imperial  eagle  IA  iniprrialu),  the  spotted 
eagle  (A-  nacia).  the  Auitraliio  eaile  (A. 


eiUa),and  I 

manh  eagle,  haii^y 

ill  ilie,  itrength,  rapidity  of'  flight,  anil 
keenneai  of  ilent,  the  eagle  haa  ever  been 
regarded  ai  the  'king'  of  hirda  By  the 
Huclenta  it  waa  callelf  'the  bltd  of  Jove,' 
and  It  waa  borne  on  the  Roman  itandardi 
Many  modem  natlona.  ai  Fimneo  nndor  the  i 
Uonaparlei,  Kuiala,  Pnuiia,  Auitria.  the 
llnilsdStatea,  Ac,  have  adopted  it  ai  their 

iDOit  noble  hearinxi  in  coat  armour.— 2.  A 
goM  coin  of  the  United  Statei.  of  the  value 
of  l«ndot]an.orrony-twoihil]lngiiter]iN'.-. 
.1.  A  cDnsteUatlon  In  the  northern  hem  - 
iphere.  having  Iti  right  wing  cnutiguuui  to 
the  ac|uinactUL  See  AoulLA-t.  A  read- 
Ing-dsik  In  chnrchei  In  the  form  of  an  eaglf 
with  expanded  wingi.  '(The  miniater)  read 

1.  siiarp-alghted  ni  I 

an  eagle;  having  an  aonle  eight - 
Ing^  having  acute  Intellectual  vl 

BM3*4Wlt«d  («'gl  fflt-ed),  a.  Flying  like 
an  ea^a:  mounting  high. 

Eagla^Wk  (ffgli»ky  n.  Morphnna,  a 
genu  of  Falconidc,  cuniiiting  of  ipeciei  of 
comparatively  unall  liie,  chariL'teriied  by 

tatll  and  j^bls  clawL     The  ipeciea  arc 


behli 


-_.  ,  1.  The  organ  ot  hearing,  c 
I  partly  in  the  auliatanee  of  the  U 
"- —  ind  partly  projecting  extenii 


Ea«le-OWl(«'g]-oalXn.  One  of  ainb-famlly 
Hfowli  (BuhonloB),  the  meet  remarkaiile 

great  homed  owl),  little  inferior  In  aire  to 


r,  which  is  a  cartiliflinoi 


lUginona 


Earl  {*rl),  n.  (A.  fax.  tori,  O.N.  Dan.  aul 
»lw.  iarl.earl-ngardedbyMai  MttlleTiii 

old,  bnt  thli  Hiema  do'abtfuLj'  A  BHtui 
title  of  nobility,  or  a  noblaman.  the  tUrd 
in  rank,  being  neit  below  a  margol^  ami 
next  above  a  riicDunl^    The  earl  hiniiui; 


nta,  Btr,  fat,  ItU;      in«.  n 


'.t  h^;       pine,  pin;      nAte.  n 


teHM  WIIIIJ  («rl2'p«i-ni).  n.     [^ae  AllLI- 
rUiiT  MonarlDni(inuiUai>oI>i:iminu:t: 


(<t^  nn).  n.     |A»  EiK 


._',  BriUio.  wboH  Din«  li  onii  or 
■Mt  utiqnilT,  tnt  wu  tonnerly  of  impor- 
tune Um  stghU)  gnat  offlccr  of  >UU  He 
to  lb*  bMii  nt  tbs  Collees  oC  Anni.  deter- 

ot  hervdiUry  irnu  The  ofHcd  vti  origtn- 
jJlr  confJBrrAl  bj  grnii  of  th«  kins,  but  Is 
DO*  htnUlUiT  InthnfunllyufthaHowinli. 

diwt  an  of  raiUtUT  ulemnlUia  Dndtn. 
fcr-100»(*rTo»),n,  [A  Hitrdr-toM.)  Alock 
V  eul  of  )ulr  anr  the  enr,  worn  by  men 
(«  hahloD  Is  Uu  niiiu  of  Ellutbetb  wid 
JuH*  L  -.  ■  loTB-loek. 

bCl]l(«rnO.>.  |0B  orluA*.  art>eA<.' A.  Su. 
wfKr.  tram  or,  before  B»  Erk.)  J.  In 
•rliinea  of  ■amcthlnjE  elia;  prior  In  time; 
bmnnl.  m.  «r<y  frolt.  that  ii.  fruit  Uut 


e»of  Ihochmih.'   SduIA. 


1  Beiiw  In  EODd  Muon;  h.  the  coalt  met 
■t  u  ■itW|F  boor.— JloHy  J!>iiriuA  arnAifce- 
tw*.  tb*  ilTle  of  irchllscture  Into  vhlch 
tba  ynrmui  pavsd.  uid  Uu  llrit  In  wblch 
*n  tiinlcii  tnlliience  li  perccptlbis:  caJIoil 
ain  Uu  Fim  Poinitd  or  Lan«f  Style.    lu 


ccr;,  nnd  w  to  the  Dgcontod  etyle.— Bin. 
Forwinl,  tlmelj,  prrmitnre.  pwcocloiu. 
Early  (ti^a  wte.    Soon:  In  Kood  leuoD; 

—Early,  Soon,  Bttima    Earlf  li  ■  nUtlva 

cnrred  b«fore  b  deHnlle  point  of  tlms.  which 
point  la  fluiNl  by  tiVing  sn  i/Braae  o(  the 
tlniM  «t  which  lucheTenUcomnionliOMur; 

earlier  than  the  aTetHse  hour  of  rlalng ; 
'ComeeaHyIn  the  evenlng'  =  cameeu]ler 
thui  It  le  cu^tomiirT.  or  hu  been  ippolntwl 
tor  others  to  come  In  the  evening.  Early 
le  Died  u  an  mdjectlve  with  thg  ume  KnK: 

u.  Mriy  fruit,  i(.  frull  (.ppf"^-      ■" 

the  average  time  when  fruit  it 
1>  ihortli  ilt«r  the 

™1ltl2r'^n»^r'  „.  ,.1^    «...-.« 

Btmutlk  (Jr^n»rk),  n.  'l  A  murli  on  the 
ear  by  which  aiheen  !a  known.— £.  In  law. 
anr  mark  for  idenll nation,  Baaptity  mark 

gulihtng  mark,  natunl  or  other,  b;  whloti 
the  owtienhlp  or  reUtloo  ol  anything  li 


tappean.     Soon 


__     JM  dlitlngulahed  from  the 

!l>innan.are  de'icscy,  nHneraent,  and  gnue. 
n*  irtklnmna  ami  ihiifta  become  more  ilen- 
diT  ahd  ekgvit.  foliage  In  eome  Inatancea 
■rmtJaEoiit  fnim  the  centnt  pillar  between 

Eslclr  maiideil  and  alleniatedwlthhall'ivi 
•o  aa  Id  (In  the  floeat  eflBCta  of  light  and 
■hade:  Ibe  capltala  fre«|oently  repreaent  an 
tnnrriad  bdl.  and  an  oftan  enriched  with 
tetl^K.  *a  of  the  trefoil,  rUli«  frooi  the 
Hck'BoBUIng  aod  comtiig  beautifully  out- 
■arda  btmeub  the  abKua;  the  towtn  tr* 
lofUer  and  orowued  by  a  apire;  bnttreaaea 
n|Kt  babliy  and  vary  little  throDgb  entire 
Va^lh:  routa  KTOIned.  witbaridge-nbadded 
lo  tba  riha  of  the  >orman;  wall-amdea 
nry  nabla,  tbeir  naodrela  often  AHed  with 
acnlptor*.  But  tba  dlaUnctlTa  teatona  of 
tbto  atyla  an  polDtad  ucba^  tone.  namw.  I 
laao  ahapnd  wtodowa  vltbout  mulllona, 
asd  a  pecmliar  nrD)actIns  atnanint  In  tba  I 
hoUowB  nl  tb*  nooldlBga,  ealM  th*  doR-  ; 
loatb  enamaaL     Towarda  Iba  end  of  tba  ^ 

okdkitoi      Cb,  Scloek;      g.  «d;      J.Job; 


B«nil«rlc(a'mJlrk),»,l.   To  mark,  aa 

Euntfra "1" 'lA- Sat  urnirin,  to e 
reap  the  fruit  of  one'e  laboun.  ( 
itmtn  toreap;  TTU,  harvest.]  1.  Tc 
re  by  labour  or  by  any  perfon 


lo  do  that 


n  title  > 


.'hich  __. 
iwardlin 

£  To  gala  by  labour,  ser 
Blus  <<n).  >.i    [A.Sai.B 


Ht  ^nicif  la  tU»  OliEy.    Ptl^. 


I.  Intent;  filed. 

a.  Berloua;  Important. 


Warm,  eager,  lealoui,  ardent,    < 
I.  importuaata,  fenent 
It  (*m'e.l>,  n.    r- 


3  the  aeller, 
o  bind  the 


Bunwt  (em'eat),  n.  11^ 
O.Fr.  am.,  tnui;  O.K.  and  Sc 
from  I.  atrAo.  eameit- money. 
•oDiethIng  given  by  the  buyer 

bargain  and  prove  the  aale;  a  pan^  aa  or 
money  or  gooda,  paid  or  delivered  be- 
forehand, aa  a  pledge  and  Hcurlty  for  the 
whole,  or  In  THtHlcatlon  of  a  bargain,  or 
a>  a  token  of  mon  lo  come  hereafter;  n 
bandKl.     In  thelau  (/9eDiia»d,«inu«tli 

contmct;  and  the  part;  who  nai1«t,  bealdei 
loiliig  tile  eameat  he  baa  paid,  may  be  com- 
pelled lo  perform  hli  obligation.     In  otdl- 


D  eoniuc  Of  the  war'a  a 

tdd  uiij  uviquiUIr,  B^.S- 


■louily;   li 


n»tely;   eagerly;   wltl 

I  With  filed  attention;  wlUi  eagemeu. 
palrl  a>  ea 


Ree  under  BAOiimiBa. 
&rnftllU*m'flll).a.  Full  of  aniiely:  c. 
'        '  The  earnfvt  an 
P.  PltUier. 


';l- 


Vm'fnii™ 


BKinlnt  (ern'inR),  n-  Thai 
ua«d  chiefly  in  the  plumL 

Buplck  ((r'pik),  n.     An 

cleaning  the  ear. 
E«T-ptet««(6r'p«r»*r),  n. 

— ^i~  '^-TjLcula  aurv*rfa 


Imtruinent  fur 
An  InMcl,  tin 


i    '"^^ 


together. 


To  curdle,  ai  milk.     [Ptvvii 


and  Scotch. ) 
nVB. 
(Weat),a.  [A-Hai. « 


'~  .  EKT-raull  (tfrtcb),  k     Hearing  dltluice: 
BAT-rent  1  (ir'rent).  n.     Payment  made  by 

1-     BUMlnc  (it^ng),  n.     A  pendant;  an  omn- 
n      ment,  aometlmea  let  with  diamonda,  pearl*, 

of  a  ring  paaainit  through  the  lobe     Among 

1    orlenUle  ear-rlng»  have  been  worn  by  l>otli 

V       wica  from  the  eartieat  timea.     In  England 


b,  uAlgi    ih,  a 


EABSE 


12D 


EA&TH-*NX7T 


they  were  worn  by  the  Bomanized  Britons 
and  by  An^o-Saxons.  After  the  tenth  cen- 
tunr  the  faahlon  aeemB  to  have  declined 
both  in  England  and  the  Continent,  and 
ear-rings  are  neither  found  in  graTes  nor 
discerned  in  paintings  nor  sculptures.  The 
wearing  of  ear-rings  was  re-introduced  into 
England  in  the  ^teenth  century,  and 
StuDbs,  writing  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, says,  'The  women  are  not  ashamed  to 
make  holes  in  their  ears  whereat  they  hang 
rings  and  other  jewels  of  gold  and  precious 
stones.'  In  the  seventeenUi  century  ear- 
rings were  worn  by  male  fops. 

Sane  (^rsX  n.    Same  as  Erte. 

Earsht  (^rshi  n.  [See  Ear,  to  plough.] 
1.  A  ploughed  field.— 2.  Eddish  (which  see). 

Ear-shell  (gr'shelX  n.  Haliotis,  a  genus  of 
uniTslve  molluscs.    See  Haliotis. 

Ear-shot  (er'shot),  n.  Reach  of  the  ear;  the 
distance  at  which  words  may  be  heard. 

Gomez,  stand  you  out  of  ear-shot.    I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  your  wife  in  private.  Dryden. 

Eanhrlftt  (Sr'shrift),  n.  Auricular  confes- 
sion.   '  ^e  Papists  lenten  preparation  of 

.  forty  days,  earghr\fL'    Cartwright 

Ear-sore  (er'sdr),  a.  Morose;  quarrelsome; 
apt  to  take  offence. 

Ear-sore  (^sdrX  n.  Something  that  offends 
the  ear. 

Earstt  (ftrstX  adv.  [See  Ebst.]  At  first; 
formerly.— J.t  ecurat^  at  length;  now-a-days. 

For  from  the  golden  age,  diat  first  was  named. 
It's  now  at  earst  become  a  stonie  one.      S/enser. 

Earth  (6rth).  ft  [A.  Sax.  eor<A«;  Goth.  airtAa. 
Icel.  jorthf  Sw.  and  Dan.  jord^  6.  erde,  allied 
to  A.  Sax.  emrd,  soil,  home,  dwelling,  and 
perhaps  to  Or.  era,  Skr.  trO'— earth,  and  to 
L  aro,  to  plough.]  1.  The  particles  which 
compose  the  mass  of  the  globe,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  particles  which  form  the  mould 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe;  any  indefinite 
mass  or  portion  of  that  matter;  as,  we  throw 
up  fartA  with  a  spade  or  plough ;  we  fill  a  pit 
or  ditch  with  earth;  we  form  a  rampart 
withearCA.  This  substance  being  considered 
by  ancient  philosophers  as  simple,  was  called 
an  element;  and  in  popular  language  we  still 
hear  of  the  four  elements— fire,  air,  earth, 
and  water.  —2.  The  terraqueous  globe  which 
we  inhabit  It  is  one  of  the  planets,  and  the 
third  in  order  from  the  sun,  its  orbit  em- 
bracing those  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  but 
being  within  the  orbits  of  all  the  other 
planets.  The  earth  is  endowed  with  two 
principal  motions:  first,  a  motion  round  its 
axis,  from  west  to  east,  in  twenty-four  hours: 
and  secondly,  a  motion  of  revolution  round 
the  sun.  It  is  the  first  of  these  motions 
which  produces  the  phenomena  of  day  and 
night,  and  the  apparent  diurnal  revolution 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  time  in  which 
the  earth's  rotation  is  performed  is  measured 
by  the  interval  which.elapsM  between  two 
transits  of  the  same  fixed  star  over  the 
meridian  of  any  place,  and  this  interval  is 
always  precisely  the  same.  It  is  called  a 
sidereal  dav,  and  forms  a  perfectly  uniform 
measure  of  time.  The  revolution  of  the 
earth  about  the  sun  is  performed  in  an 
elliptic  orbit,  having  the  sun  in  one  of  the 
foci,  and  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  as 
calculated  by  Bir.  Hind  from  Leverrier's 
determination  of  the  solar  parallax,  is 
91,828,600  miles.  The  time  in  which  the 
earth  performs  a  revolution  in  its  orbit  with 
respect  to  the  fixed  stars  is  366  days.  6  hours. 
9  minutes,  9*6  seconds.  This  is  called  the 
sidereal  year.  (See  Year.)  The  plane  which 
contains  the  earth's  orbit  is  called  the  eclip- 
tic. The  earth's  axis  is  inclined  to  this  plane 
in  an  angle  of  66*  SS'  4",  whence  the  earth's 
equator  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  in  an  angle 
of  23*  27'  66".  This  inclination,  which  is 
called  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  gives 
rise  to  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons.  The 
figure  of  the  earth  is  that  of  an  oblate 
spheroid  of  revolution,  the  polar  axis  being 
to  the  equatorial  diameter  in  the  ratio  of 
801  to  302.  The  equatorial  diameter  is  nearly 
7926  English  miles,  the  polar  diameter  about 
7896  miles,  and  the  mean  diuneter  7912 
miles.  Two- thirds  of  the  earth's  surface  are 
covered  with  water;  its  mass  compaured  with 
that  of  the  sun  is  nearly  as  1  to  866,000;  its 
mean  densitv  is  to  that  of  water  as  6^  to  L — 
8.  The  world,  as  opposed  to  other  scenes  of 
existence. 

What  are  these. 
So  wither*d,  md  so  wUd  in  their  attire. 
That  look  not  like  th'  inhabitanu  o'  th*  eurtA, 
And  yet  are  on  "t.  ShaJk. 

4.  The  inhabitants  oi  the  globe. 
The  whole  «tr<*  was  of  one  language.    Gen.  zL  t. 


6.  Dry  land,  as  opposed  to  the  sea. 

God  called  the  dry  land  eart/t.         Gen.  L  zo. 

6.  The  ground;  the  surface  of  the  earth;  as, 
he  fell  to  the  earth;  the  ark  was  lifted  above 
the  earth. 

In  the  second  month  .  .  .  was  the  earth  dried. 

Gen.  viiL  14. 

7.t  Inheritance;  possession.  SAoJIr.  —  &  A 
term  of  reproach  to  a  base  senseless  person. 


Thou  earth,  thou,  speak  1 


ShaJk. 


9.  The  hole  in  which  a  fox  or  other  burrow- 
ing animal  hides  itselt 

Seeing  I  never  stray'd  beyond  the  cell. 

But  live  like  an  old  badger  in  his  earti.  Tmnyson. 

10.  In  ehem.  the  name  given  to  certain 
tasteless,  inodorous,  dry,  and  uninfiammable 
substances,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  lime,  baryta,  stax)ntia,  magnesia,  alu- 
mina, zirconia,  glucina,  yttria,  and  thorina. 
Of  these  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia 
are  called  the  alkaline  earths,  the  others 
being  the  earths  proper,  which  consist  of  a 
metal  in  combination  with  oxvgevL— Earth 
of  aluTn,  a  substance  obtained  by  precipi- 
tating the  earth  from  alum  dissolved  in 
water  by  adding  ammonia  or  potatti  It  is 
used  for  paints.— Earth  qf  bone,  a  phosphate 
of  lime  existing  in  bones  after  calcination.— 
Earth  eurrente,  in  elect  strong  irregular  cur- 
rents, which  disturb  telegraphic  lines  of  con- 
siderable length,  flowing  from  one  part  of  the 
line  to  another,  affecting  the  instruments  and 
frequently  interrupting  telegraphic  commu- 
nication. Apparently  they  depend  upon  ^- 
terations  in  the  state  of  the  earth's  electrifi- 
cation, which  produce  currents  in  the  wires 
by  induction.  They  occur  simultaneously 
with  magnetic  storms  and  aurorse. 

Earth  (61-th),  V.  t    1.  To  hide  in  the  earth. 


The  fox  is  earthed. 


Dryden. 


2.  To  cover  with  earth  or  mould.    '  Earth  up 

with  fresh  mould  the  roots.'    Evelyn. 
Earth  (6rthX  v.  i.    To  retire  under  nound;  to 

burrow.    'Here  foxes  «artAed.'    TieikeU. 
Earth  t  (drthX  n.    [From  etur,  to  plough.] 

The  act  of  turning  up  the  ground  in  tUlage; 

a  ploughing. 

Such  land  as  ye  break  up  for  barley  to  sow, 
Two  earths  at  the  least,  ere  ye  sow  it.  bestow. 

Tusser. 

Earth-apple  (6rth'ap-l),  n.  1.  A  potatdT— 
2.  A  cucumber. 

Earth-hath  f&rthlMithXn.  A  remedy,  occa- 
sionally usea  on  the  Continent,  consisting 
literally  of  a  bath  of  earth. 

Earth-board  (6rtha)drdX  n.  The  board  of 
a  plough  that  turns  over  the  earth;  the 
mould-board. 

Earth-borer  (drth'bdr-ftr),  n.  A  Idnd  of 
anger  for  boring  holes  in  the  ground,  the 
twisted  shank  of  it  revolving  inside  a  cylin- 
drical box.  which  retains  the  earth  till  the 
tool  is  withdrawn. 

Earth-bom  (^rth'bomX  a.  I.  Bom  of  the 
earth;  sprinnng  originally  from  the  earth; 
as,  the  fabled  earth-born  giants. 

Creatures  of  other  mould,  earth-bom,  perhaps. 
Not  spirits.  Milton. 

2.  Relating  to  or  occasioned  by  earthly 
objects. 

ah  earth-bom  cares  are  wrong.        Goldstnith. 

8.  Of  low  birth;  meanly  bom. 

Earih-bom  Lycon  shall  ascend  the  throne.  Smith. 

Earth-bound  (Srth'bound},  a.  Fastened  by 
^e  pressure  of  the  earth;  firmly  fixed  in  the 
earth. 

Bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root  Shak. 


Low;  abject; 
.    earth-bred 


Earth-bred  (6rtha>redX  a. 
grovelling.     'Peasant^   . 
worms.'    Brexcer. 

Earth-closet  (6rth'kloz-et),  n.  A  night- 
stool  or  convenience  of  the  same  kind,  in 
which  the  fasces  are  received  in  a  quantity 
of  earth. 

Earth-created  («rthlcre-&t-ed),  a.  Formed 
of  eartii.     Youna. 

Earth-din  t  (6rth'din).  n.    An  earthquake. 

Earth-drake(6rth'drak),  n.  [Earth  khA 
drake.  See  DRAGON.]  In  Analo-Saxon 
myth,  a  mythical  monster  possesnng  quali- 
ties mialogous  to  those  of  the  dragon  of 
chivalry. 

He  sacrifices  his  own  life  in  destroying  a  fH^tful 
earih-draJte  or  dragon.  H^.  Spaidtng. 

Earthen  (^rth'en),  a.  Made  of  earth;  made 
of  clay,  or  other  like  substance ;  as,  an 
eartAen  vesseL 

Do  not  grudge 
To  pick  out  treasures  from  an  earthen  pot  Herbert. 

Earthenware  (6rth'en-w&r),  n.  Crockery; 
every  sort  of  household  utensil  made  of  day 


hardened  in  the  fire.    See  FomatT«  Foacs- 

LAIN. 

Earth-&11  ((&rth'f»]).  n.  The  name  given  to 
a  natural  phenomenon  which  oocnta  vrtkea 
a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  to  elevatad 
by  some  subterranean  force,  then  daft 
asunder  and  depressed,  the  spaee  before 
occupied  with  solid  earth  becoming  eovarad 
with  water 

Earth-fed  (6rth'fed),  a.  Fed  upon  cartUy 
things;  low;  abject 

Such  eeorthfid  mnMi^ 
That  never  tasted  the  true  heaven  of  toire  B.  y^mamm. 

Earth-flax  (6rth'flaks).  n.  A  fine  varietyef 
asbestos,  whose  long  flexible  parallel  Oa- 
ments  are  so  delicate  as  to  resemble  flax. 

Earth- house,  Eird-hooae  (^rth'boos, 
yirdlious),  n.  The  name  generally  given 
throughout  Scotland  to  the  nndergrovnd 
buildings  known  as  '  Picts*  houses '  or  *  Plcta* 
dwellings.'  The  earth-house  in  its  nmplcst 
form  consists  of  a  single  irregular-raped 
chamber,  formed  of  unhewn  st<mes.  the  side- 
walls  gradually  converging  towardi  the  top 
until  they  can  be  roofed  oy  stones  ol  4  or 
6  feet  in  width,  all  covered  In  by  a  moond 
of  earth  rising  slightly  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  dutrict  In  the  more  ad- 
vanced form  of  these  structnree  two  or 
three  chambers  are  found.  £artb-ho«ne» 
are  frequent  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland, 
occasionally  thirty  or  forty  being  foond  in 
the  same  locality,  as  in  the  Moor  of  Clova, 
Kildrummy,  Aberdeenshire.  Querns,  bones, 
deers'  horns,  plates  of  stone  or  slate,  earthen 
vessels,  cups  and  implements  of  bonev  stone 
celts,  bronze  swords,  and  the  like,  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  connection  with  theat 
Verv  similar  structures  occur  also  fan  Irr- 
land.  See  Bbbhive-hocsb.  Written  also 
Yird'ho\ue. 

Earthlness  (^rthl-nesX  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  earthy  or  of  containing  earth.— 
2.  t  Intellectual  coarseness;  grossneasw    *  The 

Sossness  and  earthitneu  of  their  flsBcy.* 
amrmmd. 

EarthllneBB (irthli-nesX  n.  L  Theqnality 
of  being  earthly:  grossness.— 2.  worldU- 
ness;  strong  attachment  to  earthlv  things.  - 
Swf  Want  of  durability;  perishablencss ; 
frailty.    F\tUer. 

Eartmlng  (^rthOingX  n.  l.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  earth;  a  mortal;  afrail  creature.  *JSar(ik- 
2tiu7«  oft  her  deemed  a  deity.'  DrytmmHmd. 
2.  One  strongly  attached  to  worldly  things 
a  worldling. 

Eart^  (^rthliX  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
earth  or  to  this  world:  pertaining  to  ttie 

J>resent  state  of  existence:  as.  eartAJhf  ob- 
ects;  earthly  residence.  *  Our  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle.'  2  Cor.  v.  1.  —  2.  Be- 
longing to  the  earth  or  world;  carnal;  vita, 
as  opposed  to  spiritual  or  heavenly:  mean. 
'This  earthly  load  of  death  called  life.* 
Milton. 

Whose  glory  is  in  Hkdr  shame,  who  nriod  oawth^ 
thiI^^  PhO.  iiL  19. 

Myself 
Am  lonelier,  darker,  earthiier  for  my  lose  Tent^fsem^ 

8.  Made  of  earth ;  earthy.     '  BaHhly  vaS^ 
stance.'  fToUami— 4.  Corporeal;  not  mental 

Great  grace  that  old  man  to  him  given  had. 
For  God  he  often  saw.  from  heaven  hight. 
All  were  his  earthly  eyen  both  blunt  ana  bad. . 


6.  Among  the  things  of  this  earth;  possible; 
conceivsyble. 

What  earthly  benefit  can  be  the  resnlt  t       /Vft 

Earthly-minded  (^rthOi-mind-edXa.  Hav- 
ing a  mind  devoted  to  earthly  thlnga^ 

Earthly-mlndedneM  (^rthai-mind-ed-nesX 
)i.  Qrossness;  sensuality;  extreme  devoted- 
ness  to  earthly  objects. 

Earth-mad  (drth'mad),  n.  [forCA,  and  mad, 
a  worm.]   A  kind  of  worm  or  gnrtx 

The  tartit-mads  and  all  the  sorts  of  wonns  .     . 
are  without  eyes.  UoUmmd 


Earth-nnt  (6rth'nntX  n.  TheBwmwm^ 
otum,  an  umbelliferous  plant  conunbn  in 
woods  and  fields  in  Britain.  The  leaves  are 
temately  divided,  and  broadly  deltoid;  and 
the  small  white  flowers  are  in  terminal 
umbels.  The  tuber  or  nut  is  about  K  or 
6  inches  below  the  surface,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a  long  slender  root  It  is  brown, 
the  size  of  a  chestnut,  of  a  sweetUi  farina* 
ceous  nature,  resembling  in  taste  the  com- 
mon chestnut.  Swine  are  very  fond  of  the 
nuts,  and  fatten  rapidly  where  they  are 
abundant.  The  name  is  frequently  anpUed 
to  Bwnium  AiAootutoftum,  which  imm  a 
similar  tuber.  The  earth-nut  of  Eiorpt  is  the 
tuber  of  CyTpeiraMr<AH.nd:HM  and  other  species 
of  the  same  genna»  that  of  China  tba  ssibi«> 
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podaof  Araekit h)fpog<9a,aletgaBaiJi- 
8m  ABAOHia,  OEOCSO-NUI. 
<«rth'oUl  n.     ▲  thick  mineral 
tfnid  wiiieb  wmm  from  rooks.    Called  also 
mnd  FftrUeum.    See  Pitrolbum. 
.(*rih'p6X !».   Afp0ciesoCpea,the 
pMoarpM,  a  climbiiig  plant. 
(^rthlwUc),  n.     A  shaking, 
eroonooiakm  of  the  earth;  lome- 
lAslicht  tranor;  at  other  times  a  violent 
__  orooovnUion;  at  other  times  a  rock* 
iacorhesivliif  of  the  earth.    The  earthquake 
iftock  cvovauj  comes  on  with  a  deep  ninibl- 
I^K  nmm,  or  with  a  trvmendons  eiplosion 
ifaliaff  the  dischar^  of  artillery,  or  the 
fcoff  of  a  thnnder-dond;  the  onrand  is 
▼vrtically  at  the  centre  of  the  dis- 
-~-^.  tract,  but  the  movement  is  more 
oMhioa  the  fattber  we  proceed  from  that 
««atr»;  and  the  rate  of  increase  of  obliqni^ 
fTwtshna  material  for  ealcolatinff  the  depth 
of  thaahock  below  the  surface.  (SeeSsiSMlo 
MumsvTS,  SBI9MOMSTBR.)     The  single 
of  an  earthquake  seldom  last  more 
asinnta,  bat  they  treqoently  follow 
another  at  short  intervals  for  a  con- 
length  of  time.  Daring  these  shocks 
rhasms  are  often  made  in  the  ground, 
which  sometimes  smoke  and  flames, 
firaquttitly  stones  uid  torrents  of 
art  discharged.     In  violent  earth- 
these  chasms  are  sometimes  so  ex- 
as  to  overwhelm  whole  cities  at  once. 
In  oooMoqoence  of  these  shocks,  also,  whole 
ar»  frequently  sank,  and  new  ones 
the  course  of  rivers  is  changed,  and 
k  overflow  the  land.   There  is  little  doubt 
that  eaxthuuakes  and  volcanoes  are  due  to 
the  opcrratum  of  a  common  cause,  namelv. 
the  Internal  igneous  forces  of  the  earth. 
rrofaably  the  most  destructive  earthouake 
of  modem  times  was  that  which  nearlv  de- 
atroyad  Lisbon  in  1756.  by  which  from  about 
30.060  to  40,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
pertabad.  althouf^  It  lasted  only  the  short 
^Moe  uf  six  minutes.    No  part  of  the  earth 
b  enttrely  free  from  the  influence  of  earth- 
■oakas^  and  in  South  America  in  particular 
tney  are  almost  constantly  occurnng.    The 
martk^att'Wa  w.  caused   by  the   retiring 
and  aoddan  recoil  of  the  sea  upon  the  land, 
caoaaa  parbapa  as  much  destruction  as  the 
eartbqoaka  itself.    See  VoLOAiro. 
fcrth  llllllffi  (irth'sMnX  n.     In  attrtm,  a 
name  given  to  the  faint  liriit  visible  on  the 
part  of  the  moon  not  illuminated  bv  the  sun. 
d«e  to  the  Ulumlnation  of  that  portion  by  the 
light  which  the  earth  reflects  on  her.    It  is 
nuMt  conspicuous  when  the  illuminated 
part  of  tba  disc  is  at  its  smallest,  as  soon 
after  new  moon.  This  phenomenon  is  popu- 
larly deacribed  as  '  the  old  moon  in  the  new 
oifioo's  arma* 

lUtll-tabto  C«rth'ti-bl).  n.  In  Gothic  arch. 
the  lowest  coarse  of  stones  seen,  but  more 
oorrvctly  the  first  table,  that  is.  the  first 
boiteantal  or  slightly  inclined  surface.  It 
Is  also  called  Orim-tabU  and  G'nmnd-Ca62s. 
XartlKtaBCUO  (^rth'tungX  n.  The  popular 
nana  ^wn  to  club-s&ped  fungi  of  the 
genus  ueogloesum.   found  in  lawns  and 


pasturea 

~  <«itb'w«rdX  ad9. 


Toward  the 


_  ;  (^rtb'wMcX  a^   In  engm.  a  term 

at>pliad  to  all  operations  where  earth  has 
to  be  removed  or  collected  together,  aa  in 
ratting*,  embankments,  Ac. 
WuMtmrnm.  <«rth*w«rmX  «l  L  The  com- 
moft  worm  found  in  the  soil,  a  type  of  the 
claas  Annelida  (order  OligocluetaXcharacter- 
ixad  bra  long  body  divided  by  transverse fur- 
n>ws  mto  a  great  number  of  rings,  and  desti- 
tote  ollsip,  visible  appendages,  and  oigans  of 
alght  It  moves  by  the  contractions  of  suc- 
cassiva  parts  of  the  body,  aided  bv  a  double 
row  of  bristles  runnina  down  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  body,  which  are  capable  of  being 
dsawn  within  small  hollows  when  not  in 
oar  Earthworms  are  hi^ly  useful,  giving 
a  kind  of  onder-tiUage  to  the  buid,  loosen- 
ing the  earth,  and  rendering  it  permeable 
to  the  air  liiey  are  food  for  birds,  fishes, 
Ac.  and  their  value  for  belt  is  well  known 
to  tha  angler.  The  name  is  common  to  all 
the  apaciea  of  the  genus  Lnmbzicua— 2.  A 
mean  sordid  wretch. 
TI17  vaSi  LiJiinwsit.  dni  mirfkmf0$m,  ceue.  Nwrris. 

Biv^morm  oil.  a  green  medicinal  oil  ob- 
fnmk  the  common  species  of  earth- 
aad  used  as  a  remedy  for  earache. 
r  (Artht).  a.    L  Of  or  pertaining  to 
conslstlttg  of  earth:  partaking  of  the 
natare  of  earth:  terrooe;  as,  Mrt%  matter. 


2.  Resembling  earth  or  some  of  the  proper- 
ties oi  earth;  as,  an  sorCAy  taste  or  smell.— 

3.  Inhabiting  the  earth;  terreatrial  '  Earthy 

spirits.'    i>rydsn.— A  Gross;  not  refined. 

Nor  Is  my  flame 
So  tmrthy  as  to  need  the  dull  material  force 
Of  eyes,  or  lips,  or  cheeks.  Detihatn, 

5.  In  minercA.  without  lustre,  or  dull  and 
rou^iish  to  Uie  touch.— JSiariUlw  fracture, 
the  fracture  of  a  mineral  which  Is  rough, 
with  minute  elevations  and  depressiona 

Ear-trumpet  (er'tmm-petX  n.  A  contriv- 
ance fwthe  benefit  of  dosf  persona  As 
usually  constructed  it  resembles  in  shape  a 
marine  speaking-trumpet,  but  is  smaller, 
seldom  exceeding  6  or  8  inches  in  length. 
The  person  using  the  trumpet  inserts  the 
small  end  within  his  ear,  and  the  speaker 
applies  his  mouth  to  the  wide  end.  Ear- 
trumpets,  however,  are  of  various  forms. 

Ear-wax  (^waksXn.  The  cerumen,  a  thick 
viscous  substance  secreted  by  the  glands  of 
the  ear  into  the  outer  passage. 

Earwig  (^r'wig),  n.  [A  Sax.  edr-wicga,  ear- 
wigga,  from  ear,  the  ear.  and  wioga  or  wigga, 
a  creeping  thing,  an  insect;  Prov.  E.  erri- 
wiffgle.  Most  European  languages  give  a 
name  to  this  animal  indicating  a  belief  that 
its  nature  prompts  it  to  lodge  itself  in  the 
ear.  Thus  in  French  it  Is  called  pereeoreille 
(pierce-ear),  in  German  ohren^6hUr,  ohren- 
umrm  (ear-borer,  ear-wormX  in  Swedish 
ar-matk  (ear-worm^  Ac.]  1.  The  popular 
name  of  certain  species  of  Forficula.  which 
are  orthopterous  Insects  of  the  family  Cur- 
soria.  The  English  name  was  given  from 
the  notion  that  these  animals  creep  into  the 
ear  and  cause  injury.— 2.  One  who  gains  the 
ear  of  another  bv  stealth  and  whLBpers  in- 
sinuations; a  prying  informer;  a  whisperer. 

Ear-Wlg  (dr'wfgX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  ear-wigged; 
ppr.  0ar-«^»i^.  To  gain  the  ear  of,  and 
Influence  by  covert  statements  or  inidnua- 
tions;  to  whisper  insinuations  in  the  ear  of, 
against  another;  to  fill  the  mind  of  witii 
prejudice  by  covert  statements. 


He  was  so  sure  to  be  •ar^mnggtd  in  prirate  that 
afliat  he  heard  or  saki  openly  went  for  lltide. 

Marryat. 

Ear-WitnOM  (^r^wlt-nesX  n.  One  who  is 
able  to  give  testimony  to  a  fact  from  his 
own  hearing'  '  An  ear-wimeuoi  all  the  pas- 
sages betwixt  thent'    FtUler. 

Earwort  (St'wtot).  n.  An  herb,  the  Hedyo- 
tit  Amrieularia,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  supposed 
to  be  good  for  relieving  or  curing  deainesa 

Ease  (es).  n.  [Fr.  aiee;  Pr.  aie,  ease.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but 
it  appears  to  be  cognate  with  A  Sax.  edthe, 
easy,  ready.  Goth,  azeta,  easy,  light,  Gael 
adhais.  Armor,  eai,  ease,  L.  otitan,  ease. 
*  There  is,*  says  Littr6, '  in  German  and  Celtic 
a  root  adh,  az,  aie,  which  is  without  doubt 
the  source  of  the  Romance  forma']  1.  Best; 
an  undisturbed  state,  (a)  Applied  to  the 
body,  freedom  from  pain,  disturbance,  ex- 
citement, labour,  or  annoyance;  as,  he  sits 
at  his  ease;  he  takes  his  eaac  'Befresh- 
ment  after  toil,  ea$e  after  pain.'  MUtoth. 
Give  yonn^  ttue  from  the  (atisue  of  watching. 

How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  Qke  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease.     Goldsmith. 

(6)  Applied  to  the  mind,  a  quiet  state;  tran- 
quillity; freedom  from  pain,  concern,  anx- 
iety, solicitude,  or  anytning  that  f^ts  or 
rumes  the  mind. 

His  soul  shall  dwell  at  ease.  Ps.  xxr.  13. 

Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion.    Am.  vi.  i. 

2.  Facility;  freedom  from  difficulty  or  great 

labour;  as,  one  man  will  perform  his  service 

with  eaee.     'The  mob  of  gentlemen  who 

,    wrote  with  eaee.'    Pope.—Z.  Freedom  from 

stiffness,  harshness,  forced  expressions,  or 

unnatural  arrangement;  as,  the  eaee  of 

style. 

True  war  in  writhig  comes  from  art,  not  chance. 

P»pe. 

4.  Freedom  from  constraint  or  formality; 
unaffectedness;  as,  eaae  of  behaviour.— .it 
ease,  in  an  undisturbed  sti^;  free  from 
pain  or  anxiety.  —lU  at  eaee,  in  a  disturbed 
state;  disquieted  either  mentally  or  bodily. 

I  am  Tery  ill  at  east,  unfit  (be  mine  own  purposes. 
I  Skak. 

—Ease,  Eaeinen,  Facility.    Eaee  is  subiec- 

I    tU(e.  and  denotes  the  sbsence  of  all  tnat 

,    annoys  or  demands  severe  exertion.    It  is 

nearly  equal  to  comfort;  as,  he  lies  at  eaee; 

he  reads  with  eaee;  he  carries  the  load  with 

'    eaee.    Eatineet  is  objective,  characterixing 

the  nature  of  the  task;  as.  the  Mwinesc  of 

the  task  led  him  to  deQ>ise  it    Facility  is 

subjective,   and  is  nearly  equivalent  to 


readineMi.  Facility  is  acquired  by  practice, 
or  is  the  result  of  some  special  endowment 
Syn.  Best,  quiet,  repose,  tranquillity,  faci- 
lity, readiness,  lightness. 
Ease  (6s).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  etucd;  ppr.  eas- 
ing. L  To  free  from  pain  or  any  disquiet 
or  annoyance;  to  relieve;  to  give  rest  to; 
as.  the  medicine  has  eased  the  patient— 
2.  To  free  from  anxiety,  care,  or  disturb- 
ance; as.  the  late  news  nas  eaeied  my  mind. 
'My  heart  much  eased.'  MilUni.—Z.  To  re- 
move a  burden  from;  to  relieve:  with  qf. 

Sing,  and  1*11  ease  thy  shoulders  ^  thy  load. 

DryttiM. 

4  To  mitteate;  to  alleviate:  to  assuage;  to 
allay;  to  abate  or  remove  in  part,  as  any 
burden,  pain,  grief,  anxiety,  or  disturbance. 
'As  if  with  sports  my  sufferings  1  could 
ease.'    Dry  den. 

Ease  thou  somewhat  the  grievous  serritude  of  thy 
&ther.  a  Chr.  x.  4. 

6.  To  render  less  difficult;  to  facilitate. 

High  overseas 
Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 
Easmg  their  flight  Milton. 

fl.  Tb  release  from  pressure  or  restndnt;  to 
move  gently;  to  lift  slightly;  to  shift  a  little; 
as,  to  ease  a  bar  or  nut  in  machinery.— To 
ease  off  or  eoM  avtay  (naut),  to  slacken  a 
rope  gradually.— To  ease  a  ship,  to  put  a 
ship's  nelm  hard  a-lee,  to  prevent  her  pitch- 
ing when  close  hauled.  —  Ease  her,  the 
command  given  to  reduce  the  speed  of  a 
steamer's  engine,  generallv  preparatory  to 
the  command  to '  fctop  her,  or  *  turn  astern.  * 
Syn.  To  relieve,  quiet,  calm,  tranquillize, 
assuage,  alleviate,  allay,  mitigate,  appease, 
pacify. 

Basenil  (j^f\|l),  a.  Quiet;  peaceful;  fit  for 
rest  '  His  (the  sun's)  easeful  western  bed. ' 
Shdk.    [Bare  or  obsolete.] 

EaseftiUy  C&s'ful-li),  adv.  with  ease  or 
quiet 

Easeftdness  (fiz^ful-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
easeful 

Easel  (£z'elX  n.  [O.  esel,  an  ass,  a  wooden 
horse  or  stand.]  The  wooden  frame  on  which 

Sinters  place  pictures  while  at  work  upon 
tni.  —  Easel-pieces  or  easel-pictures,  the 
smaller  pieces.either  portraits  or  landscapes, 
which  are  painted  on  the  easel,  as  distin- 
guished fh)m  those  which  are  drawn  on 
walls,  ceilings.  Ac 
Eaael  (6slX  odr.    Eastward.    [Scotch.] 

Ow,  manl  ye  should  hae  hadden  easel  to  Kippel- 
tringan.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

EanftlftBi  (SxlesX  a.  Wanting  ease.  Dottne. 
[Bare.] 

Baimmftnt  (Sz'ment).  n.  1.  Convenience;  ac- 
commodation; that  which  gives  ease,  relief, 
or  assistance. 

He  has  the  advantage  of  a  free  lodging,  and  some 
other  easements.  Su'{/t. 

2.  In  law,  a  liberty,  privilege,  or  advantage 
without  profit  whicn  one  proprietor  has  in 
the  estate  of  another  proprietor,  distinct 
from  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  as  a  way, 
water-course,  Ac. 

Eadly  (6s'i*UX  adv.  [From  easy.^  L  Wlth- 
outaifficulty  or  great  labour;  without  great 
exertion,  or  sacrifice  of  labour  or  expense; 
aa,  this  task  may  be  easily  performed;  that 
event  might  have  been  easUy  foreseen.— 
2.  Without  pain,  anxiety,  or  disturbance;  in 
tranquillity;  as.  to  paas  life  well  and  easily. 
8.  Beisdily;  without  reluctance. 

Not  soon  provoked,  she  easily  forgives.    Prior. 

4.  Smoothlr.  quietly;  gently;  without  tu- 
mult or  discord.— 6.  Without  violent  shak- 
ing or  jolting;  as,  a  carriage  moves  easilu. 
Eamnesg  (Sz'l-nesX  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
easy:  the  act  of  imi)arting  ease;  comfort: 
as,  the  easiness  of  a  vehicle:  the  easiness  of 
a  seat —2.  Freedom  from  difficulty;  ease. 

Easiness  and  difficulty  are  relative  terms.  TilMson. 

&  Flexibility;  readiness  to  comply;  prompt 

compliance;  a  yielding  or  disposition  to 

yield  without  opposition  or  reluctance;  as, 

easiness  of  temper. 

Give  to  him.  and  he  shall  but  laugh  at  your  easmess. 

South. 

4.  Freedom  from  stiffness,  constraint,  effort, 

or  formality:  applied  to  manners  or  to  the 

style  of  writing. 

Abstract  and  mystic  dionghts  you  must  express 
With  painful  care,  but  seoning  emsiness. 

Roscommofi. 

6.  Best;  tranquillity;  ease;  freedom  from 

pain. 

I  think  the  reaiton  I  have  assigned  hath  a  great  in- 
terest in  that  rest  and  easiness  we  ef^joy  when  asleep^ 

Kay 

—Ease,  Easiness,  Facility.   See  under  Easb. 


ch,  dkata;      <h,  8c.  Voek;     g.  go;      j.  job;      ft.  Fr.  tow;      ng.  ting;     TH,  lAen;  th,  thin;     w,  loig;    wh.  tcAig;    zh,  a«ire.  -See  Key. 
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Bast  (§st),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ed«t,  G.  ost,  Icel  auat. 
By  some  this  word  is  connected  with  the  L 
aurora  (anc.  aiuoga),  Lith.  atuzraf  the  red 
of  morning,  and  Skr.  tuhas,  the  dawn,  from 
a  root  tM,  to  bom,  as  in  L.  urere,  to  bum. 
Wedgwood  thinks  it  may  be  from  the 
Esthonian  ea,  ice,  the  ablative  of  which  is 
ea»t,  from  the  ice,  the  same  word  signifying 
the  east  wind,  pointing  to  the  north  of 
Europe  for  the  origin  of  the  term,  where 
the  east  is  the  icy  wind.  The  Romance  lan- 
guages have  borrowed  the  word  from  the 
Teut  Fr.  eat,  Sp.  este.]  1.  The  point  in  the 
heavens  where  the  sun  is  seen  to  rise  at  the 
equinox,  or  the  corresponding  point  on  the 
earth;  we  point  of  the  compass  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  that  of  north  and  south ; 
that  point  of  the  horizon  lying  on  the  right 
hand  when  one's  face  is  turned  towards  the 
north  pole;  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points. 
2.  The  eastern  parts  of  the  earth;  the  regions 
or  countries  which  lie  east  of  Europe  or  other 
countnr.  In  this  indefinite  sense  the  word 
is  appUed  to  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Chaldea, 
Persia,  India,  China,  &c.  We  speak  of  the 
riches  of  the  East,  the  diamonds  and  pearls 
of  the  East,  the  kings  of  the  East 

The  gorgeous  Hast,  with  richest  hand. 
Showers  on  her  kio^  barbaric  pearl  and  gold. 

—Empire  of  the  East,  the  empire  founded 
in  395  A.D.,  when  the  emperor,  Theodosius 
the  Great,  divided  the  Roman  Empire  be- 
tween his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
giving  the  former  the  eastern  division,  the 
latter  the  western.  The  metropolis  of  this 
empire  was  Constantinople.  The  western 
division,  whose  capital  was  Rome,  was  called 
the  Empire  qf  the  West 

East  (^t),  a.  Toward  the  rising  sun;  or  to- 
w  ard  the  point  where  the  sun  nses  when  in 
the  equinoctial;  as,  the  east  gate;  the  east 
border;  the  east  side;  the  east  wind  is  a 
wind  that  blows  from  the  east.  —East  Indies, 
the  name  given  to  the  country  which  in- 
cludes the  two  great  peninsulas  of  Southern 
India  and  the  adjacent  islands  from  the 
delta  of  the  Indus  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.— £(a«<  India  jly, 
a  species  of  cantharides,  of  a  deep  azure  or 
sea-blue  colour,  and  about  double  the  size 
of  the  common  cantharides.  These  insects 
are  found  to  be  much  more  active  as  vesica- 
tories  than  the  Spanish  flies. 

East  (Sst).  v.i.  To  move  less  or  more  in  the 
direction  of  the  east;  to  veer  from  the  north 
or  south  toward  the  east;  to  orientate. 

East  (§stX  adv.  In  an  easterly  direction; 
eastwards;  as,  he  went  east. 

Easter  (ga't^rV  n.  [A  Sax.  easier,  eastre, 
Easter,  from  A  Sax.  Eastre,  Eostre,  O.H.G. 
Ostard,  a  goddess  of  light  or  spring,  in  honour 
of  whom  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  April, 
whence  this  month  was  called  eastermdn- 
iith;  ultimately  from  east]  A  festival  of 
the  Christian  church  observed  in  commemo- 
ration of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  Easter 
is  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which 
happens  upon  or  next  after  the  21st  of 
March;  and  if  the  full  moon  happens  upon  a 
Sunday,  Easter  day  is  the  Sunday  after;  but 
properly  spealdng,  for  the '  full  moon'  in  the 
above  the  'fourteenth  day  of  the  moon' 
should  be  substituted.— £^ter  dtus  or  of- 
ferings, in  the  Church  of  England,  certain 
lines  paid  to  the  parochial  clergy  by  the  par- 
ishioners at  Easter  as  a  compensation  for 
personal  tithes,  or  the  tithe  for  personal 
XfxhovLt.— Easter  term,  (a)  in  law,  a  term  be- 
ginning on  the  15th  April  and  continuing 
till  about  the  8th  Mav;  (6)  in  the  English 
universities,  a  term  held  in  the  spring  and 
lasting  for  about  six  weeks  from  Easter. 

Easter-day  (^s'tdr-d&X '^  The  day  on  which 
the  festival  of  Easter  is  celebrated. 

Easter-dues  (^'tdr-dOzX  n.  pL  See  under 
Easter. 

Easter-glft  (^t«r-giftX  n.  A  gift  presented 
at  Easter. 

Easterllnc  (^t'^r-ling),  n.  [The  origin  of 
sterling  (which  seeXl  1.  A  native  of  some 
country  lying  eastward  of  another;  in  a  < 
specific  sense,  formerly  applied  to  traders 
and  others  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  | 
*  Merchant*  of  Norway,  Denmark  . .  .  called 
.  .  .  Easterlings.'     Holinshed. 

Haring  oft  in  batteill  vanquished 
Those  ipoylefull  Picts.  and  swanuinif  Eitstrrlnt^s. 

Sfntser. 

2.  A  piece  of  money  coined  in  the  East  by 
Richard  II.  of  England. —  3.  A  species  of 
waterfowL 
PftgtArHwy  (6sfdr-ling),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
money  of  the  Easterlings  or  Baltic  nders. 
See  STBRUNa. 


A  marriage  of  love  is  pleasant,  a  marriatre  of  inter- 
est etuy,  and  a  marriage  where  both  meet  happy. 

id  is 


Easterly  (est'Sr-liX  a.  l.  Coming  from  the 
eastward;  as,  an  easterly  wind.— 2.  Moving 
or  directed  eastward;  as,  an  easterly  ciureM 
of  the  ocean;  to  move  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion.—3.  Situated  toward  the  east;  as,  the 
easterly  side  of  a  lake  or  country. — L  Look- 
ing toward  the  east;  as,  an  easterly  ex- 
posure. 

EJBLSterly  (est'^-Ii),  adv.  On  the  east;  in  the 
direction  of  east 

Easter- man-giant  (§st'6r-man-ji-ant),  n. 
The  popular  name  in  Cumberland  for  the 
green  tops  of  bistort  which  are  eat  en. 

Eastern (Sst'dm),a.  [A  Sax.  eeutem.]  1.  Ori- 
ental: being  or  dwelling  in  the  east;  as, 
eastern  kings;  eastern  countries;  eastern 
nations. 

Eastern  churches  first  did  Christ  embrace.  Sh'r/iH^. 

2.  Situated  toward  the  east;  on  the  east 
part;  as,  the  eastern  side  of  a  town  or 
church;  the  eastern  gate.— 8.  Going  toward 
the  east,  or  in  the  direction  of  east;  as,  an 
eastern  voyage. 

BajctlTig  (est'ing),  n.  Naut  and  surv.  the 
distance  eastward  from  a  given  meridian; 
the  distance  made  good  or  gained  by  a  ship 
to  the  eastward. 

We  had  ran  down  our  easting  and  were  well  up  for 
the  Strait.  Macntilla$Cs  Mag. 

Eastlln  (dstOin).  a.    Easterly.    [Scotch.] 

How  do  you,  this  blae  eastlin  wind. 
That's  like  to  blaw  a  body  blind  t      Bums. 

Eastward  (€st'w6rd),  adv.  Toward  the  east; 
in  the  direction  of  east  from  some  point  or 
place;  as,  Edinbuigh  lies  eastward  from 
Glasgow;  turn  your  eyes  eastward. 

Eastward  (esf  w6rd),  a.  Having  its  direc- 
tion towards  the  east 

The  eastward  extension  of  this  vast  track  was  un- 
known. Marsden. 

Eastwards  (dstV^rdzX  adv.    Eastward. 

Such  were  the  accounts  from  the  remotest  parts 
eastwards.  Marsden. 

Eas7(6z'i),  a.  [See  Ease.]  1.  Quiet;  being 
at  rest;  free  from  pain,  disturbance,  or 
annoyance;  as,  the  patient  has  slept  well 
and  is  easy.— 2.  Free  from  anxiety,  care, 
solicitude,  or  peevishness;  quiet;  tranquil; 
as,  an  ea^  mind.  'Keep  their  thoughts 
easu  and  free.'  Locke.— Z.  Giving  no  pain 
or  disturbance;  not  Jolting:  as,  an  easy  pos- 
ture; an  eaxy  carriage;  the  horse  has  an  easy 
gait— 4.  Not  difficult;  not  heavy  or  burden- 
some; that  gives  or  requires  no  great  labour 
or  exertion;  that  presents  no  great  obstacles; 
as,  an  easy  taslc.  '"Tis  as  easy  as  lying.' 
Shak. 

My  yoke  is  oi^,  and  my  burden  is  Ueht. 

Mat.  xL  JO. 

Knowledge  is  easy  to  him  that  understandeth. 

Prov.  xiv.  6. 

5.  Not  steep;  not  uneven;  not  rough  or  very 
hilly ;  having  a  gentle  slope  or  slopes;  that 
may  be  travelled  with  ease;  as,  an  easy  road. 

The  whole  island  was  probably  cut  into  several 
easy  ascents.  Addison. 

6.  Gentle;  moderate;  not  pressing:  as,  a  ship 
under  easy  sail.— 7.  Yielding  with  little  or 
no  resistance;  complying ;  credulous. 

With  such  deceits  he  ^ned  their  easy  hearts. 

Dryde't. 

8.  Beady;  not  unwilling. 

So  merciful  a  kinj;  did  never  live. 

Loth  to  revenge,  and  easy  to  forgive.    Drydeu. 

9.  Free  from  want  or  solicitude  as  to  the  ' 
means  of  living;  corofoitable. 

They  should  be  allowed  such  a  rent  as  wotild  make 
them  easy.  Swift. 

10.  Giving  ease;  freeing  from  labour,  care, 
or  the  fatigue  of  business;  furnishing  abun- 
dance without  toil;  afHuent;  as,  eaxy  circum- 
stances; an  ea)sy  fortime 

iaire 
e7>i 
Adats0H. 

11.  Not  constrained;  not  stiff  or  formal;  a.s. 
eaty  manners;  an  ea»y  address;  easu  move- 
ments in  dancing.— 12.  Smooth;  flowing;  not 
harsh;  as,  an  eaty  style. 

His  (Sumner's  translation  of  Latin  treatise  of  Mil- 
ton) is  not  indeed  very  ensy  or  elcifanl;  but  it  is  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  clearness  ana  fidelity. 

MitcauUiy. 

IS.  In  com,  not  straitened  or  restricted  as 
r^ards  money:  as,  the  money-market  is 
etxsy,  i.e.  loans  may  be  easily  procured:  op-  , 
posed  to  (iyAf.— Syn.  Quiet,  tranquil,  un- 
troubled, gentle,  moderate,  ready,  comfort- 
able, affluent 
Eai^  (gz'i),  adv.    Easily. 
Those  move  easiest  that  have  learned  to  dance.  A»/r. 

Easy-Cbalr  (§z'i-ch&r).  n.  An  arm-chair 
padded  for  resting  or  reposing  in;  a  chair 


for  reclining  in.  'Laugh  and  shake  In  Ba- 
belais'  etuy-ehair.'    Pope. 

Easy-going  (€-zi-gd-ingX  a.  Inclined  to  taka 
matters  in  an  easy  way;  good-natured. 

Eat  (H),  v.t  pret  eat  or  ate;  pp.  eat  or  eaUn. 
[A.  Sax.  etan;  a  widely  spread  word,  the  root 
(ad)  being  seen  also  in  L.  edo.  Or.  edd,  Skr. 
adt  to  eat]  1.  To  masticate  and  swallow  as 
nourishment;  to  partake  of  aa  food:  apokeo 
especially  of  solids;  as,  to  ea<  bread  or 
butcher  meat 

They  shall  make  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oscfli. 

Dan.  iv  35. 

2.  To  corrode;  to  wear  away;  to  gnaw  into 
a  thing  gradually;  as,  a  cancer  eats  the  flesh. 

3.  To  consume;  to  waste.  'Princes  over- 
bold have  eat  our  substance. '    TVnnysoik — 

4.  To  enjoy;  to  receive  as  a  reward. 

If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  etU  the  good 
of  the  land.  Is.  i  19. 

To  eat  one's  heart,  to  brood  over  one's  aor- 
rows  or  disappointments. 

I  will  not  eat  my  heart  alone. 

Nor  feed  with  sighs  a  passing  wind.    TVaugr/M*. 

To' eat  one's  terms,  in  the  inns  of  court,  to 
go  through  the  prescribed  amount  of  study 
preparatory  to  oeing  called  to  the  bar.  in 
allusion  to  the  num^r  of  dinners  a  student 
must  eat  in  the  public  hall  of  his  society 
each  term  in  order  that  the  term  may  count 
as  such.—  To  eat  one's  words,  to  take  bavk 
what  has  been  uttered;  to  retract  one's 
assertions.— TV)  eat  out,  to  conaume  com- 

f>letely.    '  Eat  out  the  heart  and  comfort  of 
t'    Tmotson.—To  eat  up,  to  oppress;  tu 
consume  the  substance  of. 
Who  eat  m/  my  people  as  they  eat  bread.  Ps.  xir.  4. 
Syn.  To  consume,  devour,  gnaw,  corrode. 

Eat  (6tX  v.i  1.  To  take  food;  to  feed;  to 
take  a  meal,  or  to  board. 

He  did  eat  continually  at  the  king's  table. 

aSam.  is.  t\ 

Why  eaietM  your  master  with  pubficans  and  siBDcrt? 

Mat.  is.  It. 

2.  To  make  way  by  corrosion ;  to  gnaw ;  to 
enter  by  gradually  wearing  or  separating 
the  parts  of  a  substance;  as,  a  cancer  tat* 
into  the  flesh. 
Their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a  canker,  s  Tim.  fi.  17 

The  ulcer,  eating  thro'  my  skin, 

Betray'd  my  secret  penance.         Tennyt^m. 

5.  To  taste ;  to  relish ;  as,  it  eats  like  the 
finest  peach. 

Soup  and  potatoes  eat  better  hoc  than  cold. 

Russets 

Eatable  (St'a-blX  a.    That  may  be  eaten;  fit 

to  be  eaten;  proper  for  food;  esculent 
Eatable  (et'a-blX  n.    Any  tiling  that  may  be 

eaten;  that  which  is  flt  for  food;  that  which 

Is  used  as  food.   '  Ea  tables  we  brou^t  away  ' 

Vampier. 
Eatage  (df  &j).  n.  Food  for  horses  and  catUe 

from  aftermath.    See  Eddish. 
Eaten  (et'n).  pp.    Chewed  and  swallowed ; 

consumed;  corroded. 
Eater  (St'^r),  n.    One  who  eats;  that  which 

eats  or  corrodes;  a  corrosive. 

Be  not  among  wine-bibbers;  among  riotous  eatet  / 
of  flesh.  Pro  -.  xmi  ao. 

Eath,ta.    [A.  Sax.]    Easy. 

Where  ease  abounds  yt's  eatk  to  doe  amiss.  S/enser 

Eatht  (^thX  adv.    Easily. 

Eating-house  (St'ing-hous).  n.  A  boofo 
where  provisions  are  sold  ready  dressed. 

Eating-room  (6t'ing-r6mX  n.  A  dining- 
room. 

Eau  (6),  n.  [Fr..  from  L.  aqua,  water.]  A 
word  used  with  some  other  words  to  desi>:- 
nate  several  spirituous  waters,  particularly 
perfumes;  as,  eau  de  Cologne;  eau  de  Luce; 
eau  de  Portugal.  Sec. 

Eau  Crtele  (6  kr&-dl),  n.  [Fr.  eau  and 
Creole.]  A  highly-esteemed  liouenr  made  in 
Martinique  bv  distilling  the  flowers  of  the 
mammee  apple  {Mamwea  amerieana)  with 
spirit  of  wine. 

Eau  de  ColOfCne  (6  de  k6-ldnX  n.  [Fr.  mm. 
water,  de,  of,  and  Cologne.]  A  perfumed 
spirit,  originsilly  invented  at  Cologne  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Farina,  and  sUll  sold 
chiefly  by  members  of  his  family  or  at  least 
of  his  name.  It  consists  of  spirits  of  winr 
flavoured  by  a  few  drops  of  different  essen- 
tial oils  blended  so  as  to  yield  a  fln«  fra* 
grant  scent 

Eau  de  Luce  (6  de  lOeX  n.  [Fr.  eau,  water. 
de,  of,  and  I/uee,  the  name  of  ita  inventor.  I 
A  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  scented  and 
rendered  milky  by  mastic  and  oil  of  amber: 
used  in  India  as  an  antidote  to  the  bites  ot 
venomous  serpents. 

Eau  de  Yle  (5  de  v6).  n.  [Fr.  eau,  water,  de. 


Fate.  Oir,  fat,  full;       mi,  met.  h^r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mbve;       tObe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abvne;     f,  8c  fey. 
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ti,  and  wim,  from  L  viim,  Uf«.]  The  Prench 
MUM*  tor  bnoidj;  mMdfloaUv,  applied  to  the 
eowatruMl  1««  purified  vuieties  of  brandy, 
lib*  Icnn  oa^mae  being  applied  to  the  best 


bW-dropl^v'drop).  n.  SameaaJSavM-drop. 

The  «««r<</r«/i  CftU. 
An  I  th«  ycDow  vaponn  choke 
1  b«  (rvAS  (.-Ay  aoundlnn  wide.      TtHHywn. 

tofW  (^vi\  n.  pt  [  A.  Sax.  tfnt,  yif9$e  (sing.  X 
the  aaTC,  the  edge*  whence  ^mwim,  to  ahave, 
totrioL. 

0».:k«ymnia  and  crbcres  ^^syd  ird  clene. 

Purs  PUwiHOfu 

The  auae  word  aaOoth.  t^nna,  O.  H.ti.  oMm, 
a  portloo,  a  hall:  from  the  tame  root  as  otwr.  ] 
L  That  piut  of  the  roof  of  a  building  which 
pn>]<cta  beyond  the  wall  and  casts  off  the 
that  falla  on  the  root 

r*n  do«m  hU  beard  Uke  winter  drops 
t  n^  ■«««*  of  rrcdt  Shak, 

1  In  wtry.  eirelaahet  or  eyelids    'Eyelids 
dfoppdthalr  nlkcneavec.'    7«nny«m. 

A*d  doemc  «i*«rr  of  wenned  ejres, 

I  tlKTp  uU  Uuak  b  dlitt  in  ((ray.         Ttnnysom. 

WKnm  board,  B>ve»-€atch  (Svii)«rd,  6vz'- 

kadiX  n.  An  arris  fillet  or  a  thick  board 
with  a  feather-edge»  nailed  across  the  raf- 
ten  at  theeavea  of  a  roof  to  raise  the  course 
of  ilatee  a  Utile.  CaUed  also  Eav€»4ath. 
liirM-4rto  (ivx'dripX  n.  [From  eave$  and 
driM]  Toe  name  of  an  ancient  custom 
or  law.  by  which  a  proprietor  was  not  per- 
■ittted  to  build  within  some  feet  of  the 
hDaadary  of  bia  estate,  so  as  to  throw  the 
eareeKlrt^  on  the  land  of  his  neighbour. 
It  wia  tbs  same  as  the  urban  servitude  of 
the  Romans  called  $tiUicide  (MtiUieidium). 
lifMdrop  (ivz'drop),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp. 
mwet^lrvyvea,  ppr.  tfaee*-dro|9p»n^.  [Eaves 
and  drop.  ]  1  To  stand  under  the  eares  or 
M«r  the  windows  of  a  house  to  listen  and 
kan  what  ia  said  within  doors. 

T«j!tac  *omm  poHrician*  who  were  wont  to  taves- 
4nf  ■  dl^pttM*.  Miiton. 

£  Fiq  to  watcb  for  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
big  tne  private  conTersation  of  others. 

liVW-mip  (dvz'dropX  n.  The  water  which 
Calls  Id  drops  from  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

lifll  dlOtfpar  (£rx'diop-6rX  n.  L  One  who 
stands  under  the  eaves  or  near  the  window 
w  door  of  a  house,  to  Usten  and  hear  what 
iiiald  within  doora,  whether  from  curiosity 
or  for  the  purpose  of  tattling  and  making 
Brisehief  In  EnglitK  tatt.  an  eavea-dropper 
to  considered  as  a  common  nuisance  and  is 
paalshable  by  fine.-  S.  One  who  watches 
tar  any  opportunity  of  hearing  the  private 
ooavsnstion  of  others. 

Uadcff  our  teats  111  play  the  tavtttlroffer, 
T«  hear  tf  aay  wean  to  shrink  from  me.    Shak. 

^ff  lath  (tviTathX  n.  See  Eivis-BOARD. 

FmiflHTiT  (i-bdsh-WAr),  n.  [Fr.  from  Hbau- 
<Arr,  to  begm  or  make  the  first  draught  of  a 
thing  ]  L  A  large  chisel  used  by  statuaries 
to  niochhew  their  work. — 2.  A  great  hatchel 
or  beating  instrument  used  by  rope-makers. 

Ihb<ebX  M.  [A.  Sax.  «M»c,  «6fra;  D.  e6,  efr6e. 
G.  and  Dan.  eM»e.  the  falling  back  of  the 
tide;  allied  to  O.  e6en.  even,  smooth,  and  £. 
fara,  or  perhapa  to  O.  ahtn,  to  fall  off,  to 
■talk.  See  IVEJtnia. )  1.  The  reflux  of  the 
tkk;  the  return  of  tide-water  toward  the 
Ma.  opposed  to/ood  or/Urw. 

Kia  awthcT  was  a  witch,  and  one  so  strong 
Thai  iooM  control  the  mooo.  nuke  flows  and  ebbs. 

SkaA. 

t  A  flowing  bttckward  or  away ;  d'.cline ; 

decay;  a  fuling  from  a  better  to  a  worse 

•tale;  ss.  the  eoh  of  prosperity.  '  Our  ehb  of 

Ma-    A»(«mtium. 
I  hsta  to  kam  the  «M  of  time 
From  ym  preod  steeple's  dro«rsy  chime. 

Sir  ft'.  Sevtf. 

Bo  (ebX  el  1.  To  flow  back;  to  return,  as 
the  wster  of  a  tide  appears  to  do,  toward 
theooean:  opposed  Vo/ow;  as,  the  iidedths 
■ad  Bows  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.— 2.  To 
decay;  to  decline;  to  return  or  fall  back 
frofa  a  better  to  a  worse  state. 

I  Ccfe  them  slowly  tk^mg,  name  and  fame. 

Tennynn. 

oTXTo  recede,  retire,  decay,  decline,  de- 
^vCtifnk,  lower. 

ttbfebX  a.  Not  deep;  shallow.  [0.&  and 
9cotdL] 

Th*  water  there  is  very  km  and  «M.     HotUnd, 

nb-tldt(eblldX«i^  The  reflux  (rf  tide-water; 
the  rrtiring  ude- 

iMtuu(e4>«ai-anaXii.pf.  AOennansect 
*^V:h  bad  iU  origin  at  KOninberg  hi  1886, 
*Bd«r  the  leadership  of  Archdeacon  E!btl 
•Bd  Dr  DIeateL  professing  and  putting  in 
ixctke  s  doctrine  called  sptritua/mama^. 


The  leaders  were  in  1839  tried  and  condenmed 
for  unsound  doctrine  and  impure  lives,  llie 
sect  is  in  Germany  popularly  named  Mucker, 
or  hypocrites. 

n>ent  (eb'enX  n.    Same  as  Ebony.   Johrutm, 

EbenaoMB  (eb-en-a'B6-6X  n.  pt.  [L.  eb&n^ut. 
Or.  ebeiuu,  the  ebony  tree.]  A  nat  order 
of  monopetalous  exogens.  chiefly  inhabiting 
the  tropics,  containing  five  genera  and  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  species.  The 
species  consist  entirely  of  bushes  or  traes, 
some  of  which  are  of  iMge  size;  Uieir  leaves 
are  alternate  with  no  stipules,  and  gener- 
ally leathery  and  shining.  Diomyrog  JEbenits 
and  some  others  yield  the  valuable  timber 
called  ebony. 

EbeneooB  (eb-^'ne-usX  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  ebony;  black;  ebony-coloured. 

Eblonite  (6'bi-on-ItX  n.  [Heb.  ebjonim,  the 
poor,  the  name  gi\*en  by  the  Jews  to  the 
Christians  in  general]  One  of  a  sect  of 
Jewish  Christuuis,  who  united  the  cere- 
monies of  the  law  with  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  observingboth  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian Sabbaths.  They  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  reJcNcted  many  parts  of  the  Mew 
Testament  They  were  opposed  and  pro- 
nounced heretics  by  Justin,  Irenteus,  and 
Origen.  It  is  thought  that  St.  John  wrote 
his  gospel,  in  the  year  97,  against  them. 

Ebionita  (SOii-on-ltX  a.  Relating  to  the 
heresy  of  the  Ebionites. 

Eblanine  (ebla-ninX  n.  A  volatile  crystalline 
solid  obtained  from  raw  pyroxvlic  spirit  It 
is  otherwise  termed  Pyroxanthme. 

EbUs,  Illlees  (el/16s,  it/lds),  n.  In  Moham- 
medan myth,  an  evil  spirit  or  devil,  the 
chief  of  the  fallen  angels  or  wicked  jinns. 
Before  his  fall  he  was  called  Azazel  or 
Hharia— HaZ2  qf  EblU,  the  hall  of  demons; 
pandemonium. 

EbonCeb'onX  a.  [See  Ebont.]  t  Consisting 
of  ebony.— 2.  Like  ebony  in  colour;  dark; 
black.    ' Heaven's  efron  vault'    Shelley. 

Sappho,  with  that  gloriole 
Ofebcn  hair  on  calmiid  brows.    E.  B.  Browning. 

Ebon  (eb'onX  n.    Ebony. 

To  write  those  plagues  that  then  were  coming  on 
Doth  ask  a  pen  otebon  and  the  night.   Drayton. 

Ebonlft  (el/on-ist).  n.    A  worker  in  ebony. 

Ebonite  (eb'on-Itl  n.  A  hard  black  com- 
pound obtained  by  blending  caoutchouc  or 
gutta-percha  with  variable  proportions  of 
sulphur:  used  for  photographic  washing 
trays,  dtc.  Called  also  Vulcanite  (which 
see). 

Ebonlse  (eb'on-iz),  v.t  [See  Ebony.  1  To 
make  black  or  tawny;  to  tinge  wiui  the 
colour  of  ebony;  as,  to  ebcnize  the  fairest 
complexion. 

Ebony (eb'on-iXn.  [Le6enu«,Qr.e&emM,from 
Heb.  tforn,  (^  stone,  from  its  hardness  and 
weigh  t  ]  'The  popular  name  of  various  plants 
of  different  genera,  agreeing  in  having  wood 
of  a  dark  colour,  as  the  Mozzungha  (Foma- 
sinia)  of  Abyssinia,  nat  order  Leguminosae, 
the  Brya  Ebenue  of  America,  also  a  legu- 
minous tree;  but  the  best  known  ebony  b 
derived  from  plants  of  the  genus  Diospyros, 
nat.  order  Ebenacese.  The  most  valuable 
ebony  is  the  heart-wood  of  the  Diospyros 
Ebenus,  which  otows  in  great  abundance  in 
the  flat  parts  of  Ceylon,  and  is  of  such  size 
that  logs  of  its  heart-wood,  2  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  from  10  to  15  feet  long,  are  easily 
procured.  Other 
varieties  of  valu- 
able ebony  are 
obtained  from  D. 
Ebenasterot  the 
East  Indies  and 
D.  melanoxylon 
of  CoromandeL 
Ebony  is  hard, 
heavy,  and  dura- 
ble, and  admits 
of  a  fine  polish  or 
glosa  'The  most 
usual  colour  is 
black,    red,    or 

ren.  The  best 
a  Jet  black, 
free  from  veins 
and  rind,  very 
heavy,  astringent,  and  of  an  acrid  pungent 
taste.  On  burning  coals  it  yields  an  agree- 
able perfume,  and  when  green  it  readily 
takes  flre  from  its  abundance  of  fat  It  is 
wrought  into  toys,  and  used  for  mosaic  and 
inlaid  work. 

Our  captain  counts  the  imare  of  God.  nevertheless 
the  image,  cut  in  ebony,  as  if  done  in  ivory.  Fulter. 
Sparkl*d  his  (the  swan  s)  tetty  eyes;  his  feet  did  show 
Beneath  tlie  waves  Uke  Afric's  tbony.  Keats. 


Ebony  (Diosfyros  Ebenus). 


ifibonlement  (a-bOl-mUhX  t».  [Fr..  from 
ibouler,  to  tumble  down.  ]  1.  In  fori,  the 
crumbling  or  falling  of  the  wall  of  a  forti- 
flcatiun.— 2.  In  geol.  a  sudden  rock-fall  and 
earth-slip  in  a  mountainous  region. 

Ebraoteata  (6-brak't6-atX  a.  IL  e,  priv  . 
and  bractea,  a  thin  plate.]  In  bot  without 
a  bractea. 

Ebracteolate  (6-brak't£-o-latX  a.  In  bot. 
noting  a  pedicel  or  flower-stalk  destitute  of 
bracteoles  or  little  bracts. 

Ebralke,t  a.    Hebrew;  Hebraic.    Chaucer. 

Ebrlety  (d-brl'e-tiX  n.  [L.  ebrietas,  from 
ebrius,  drunk.]  Drunkenness;  intoxication 
by  spirituous  liquora 

Bitter  almonds,  as  an  antidote  a^inst  ebriety.  hath 
commonly  failed.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ebrlllade(dbril1&dXn.  [Fr]  Inthetiiatx^^', 
a  check  given  to  a  horse  by  a  sudden  Jerk  of 
one  rein,  when  he  refuses  to  turn. 

EbriOSity  (S-bri-os'l-UX  n.  [L.  ebriositas, 
from  ebrius,  drunlc]  Habitual  drunken- 
ness.   [Rare.] 

That  reliKion  which  excuseth  No.ih  in  surpris>il. 
will  neither  acquit  ebriostty  nor  ebriety  in  tlieir  in- 
tended perversion.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

EbriOUl  (6ni)ri-usX  a.  [L  ebrius,  drunk.] 
L  Drunk;  intoxicated.— 2.  Given  to  indulge 
in  drink;  drunken. 

Ebulllatet  (e-bul'yatX  v.i.  [L.  ebuUio,  to 
boil  up.  ]  To  boll  or  bubble  up;  to  effervesce. 
Piynne. 

Ebullienoe,  Ebulliency  (S-bui'yens,  £-bul'- 
yen-siX  n.  [See  Ebullition.]  A  boiling 
over;  a  bursting  forth;  overflow.  'The  «6t«l- 
2ten«2/of  their  fancy.'  Cudworth. 

Ebullient  (S-bul'yent),  a.  Boiling  over, 
as  a  liquor;  hence,  over-entlmeiastic;  over- 
demonstrative.  '  The  ebullient  choler  of  his 
i-efractoiy  and  pertinacious  disciple.'  Lan- 
dor. 

That  the  so  ebuiiiettt  enthusiasm  of  the  French  was 
in  this  case  perfectly  well  directed,  we  cannot  under- 
take to  say.  Cariyle. 

EbulllOSCOpe  (§-buryo-sk6pX  'k  \h.  ebuUio, 
to  boil  up,  and  Or.  skoped,  to  see.]  An  instru- 
ment bv  which  the  strength  of  spirit  of 
wine  is  determined  by  the  caref  id  determin- 
ation of  its  boiling  point 

Ebullition  (Sbul-li^BhonX  n.  [L.  ebullitio, 
from  ebuUio— e,  ex,  out,  up,  and  bullio,  to 
boil,  from  frtiZto,  a  bubble.  See  Boil.]  1.  Tlie 
operation  of  boiling;  the  agitation  of  a 
liquor  by  heat,  which  throws  it  up  in  bubbles; 
or  more  properly,  the  agitation  produced  in 
a  fluid  bv  the  escape  of  a  portion  of  it, 
converted  into  an  aeriform  state  by  heat. 
In  different  liquids  ebullition  takes  place 
at  different  temperatures;  also,  the  temper- 
ature at  which  liquids  boil  in  the  open  aii- 
varies  with  the  degree  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, being  higher  as  that  is  increased  and 
lower  as  it  is  diminished.  See  Boiling. - 
2.  Effervescence,  which  is  occasioned  by  fer- 
mentation or  by  any  otlier  process  which 
causes  the  extrication  of  an  aeriform  fluid, 
as  in  the  mixture  of  an  acid  with  a  carbon- 
ated alkalL  In  this  sense  formerly  written 
BuUition.—S.  Fin.  an  outward  display  of 
feeling;  a  sudden  burst;  a  pouring  forth;  an 
overflowing;  as,  an  ebuUition  of  passion. 
'The  greatest  ebullitions  of  the  imagina- 
tion.' Johnson. 

Ebuma  (d-b6r'naX  n.  [L.  ebur,  ivory.]  A 
genus  of  spiral,  unividve,  gasteropodous 
molluscs,  found  in  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
seaa  The  shell  is  oval,  thick,  smooth,  and 
when  young  umbilicated. 

Ebumation  (6-b6r-na'shonX  n.  In  paihol. 
the  excessive  deposition  of  compact  osseous 
matter  which  sometimes  takes  place  in  the 
diseased  state  of  bones,  especially  of  joints. 

Ebumean  (S-b^ne-an),  a.  [L.  ebumeus, 
from  ebur^  ivory.]  Relating  to  or  made  of 
ivory. 

Eburnlflcatlon  (fi-b^r'ni-fl-ka^shonX  n.  The 
conversion  of  suostances  into  others  which 
have  the  appearance  or  characters  of  ivory. 

Ebumina  (e-b6r-ni'nSX  ^-  P^-  A  sub-family 
of  the  family  of  molluscs  Turbinellidn, 
having  the  genus  Ebuma  for  its  type. 

Eburnine  (d-b^r'nln),  a.  Made  of  ivory. 
[Rare.] 

All  in  her  night-robe  loose  she  lay  reclined. 
And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  eburnine. 

Sir  tK  Scott. 

Ecalcarate  (€-kallair-atX  a.  [L.  e,  priv. ,  and 
m2<^r,  a  spur.]  In  6of.  having  no  calcar  or 
apur. 

Boart^  (&-klir-t&X  n.  [Fr..  discarded.  1  A 
game  of  cards  for  two  persons  with  thirtv- 
two  cards,  the  small  cards  from  two  to  six 
being  excluded.  The  English  mode  of  plnv- 
ing  the  game  differs  slightly  from  the  French. 


ck.eUln;     th,  8c  kx*;     g,^;     J.  job;      f»,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  siiii^;     TH,  CAen;  th,  thin\     w,  irtg;     wh,  trAlg;    zh,  azure.-^e  Krv 
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and  we  give  only  the  mode  practised  in  Uiis 
country.  The  players  cut  for  the  deal, 
which  is  decided  by  the  lowest  card.  The 
dealer  gives  five  cards  to  each  player,  three 
and  two  at  a  time,  and  turns  up  the  eleventh 
card  for  trump.  If  he  turns  up  a  king,  he 
scores  one,  ana  if  a  king  occurs  in  the  hand 
of  either  player  he  may  score  one  by  an- 
nouncing it  before  the  first  trick.  The 
cards  rank  as  follows:  king  (highest),  queen, 
knave,  ace,  ten,  &c  Trumps  take  lUl  other 
suits,  but  the  players  must  follow  suit  if 
they  can.  Three  tricks  count  one  point,  five 
tricks  two  points;  five  points  make  game. 
Before  play  begins  the  non-dealer  may 
claim  to  discard  (^carter)  any  of  the  cards 
in  his  hand,  and  have  them  replaced  with 
fresh  ones  from  the  pack.  This  claim  the 
dealer  may  or  may  not  allow.  Should  he 
allow  he  can  discard  as  many  as  he  pleases. 
Sometimes  only  one  discard  is  allowed. 

Ecaudate  (d-k«'dat).  a.  [L.  0,  priv..  and 
eauda,  a  taiL]  Tn  bot.  without  a  tail  or 
spur. 

EcbaUlum  (ek-bal'li-um),  n.  [Or.  ekbcUlein, 
to  throw  out]  A  genus  of  cucurbitaceous 
plants,  closely  allied  to  Momordica.  K 
agre$te  is  the  squirting  cucumber,  so  named 
from  its  gourd-like  fruit  forcibly  ejecting 
its  seeds  together  with  a  mucilaginous  Juice. 
The  precipitate  from  the  Juice  is  the  elateri- 
nm  of  medicine.    See  Elateriux. 

EcbasiS  (ek'ba-sis),  n.  [Gr.  ekbatis,  a  going 
out,  the  issue  or  event  of  a  matter— eii:, 
out,  and  bainO,  to  go.]  In  rfiet.  a  figure  in 
which  the  orator  treats  of  things  according 
to  their  events  and  consequences. 

Ecbatic  (ek-baf  ikX  a.  In  gram,  relating  to 
an  event  that  has  happened;  denoting  a 
mere  result  or  consequence,  as  distinguished 
from  telie,  which  implies  purpose  or  inten- 
tion; thus  the  sentence  'events  fell  out  «o 
that  the  prophecy  uhu  fulfilled'  is  ecbatic, 
but  the  sentence  '  events  were  an'anged  in 
order  that  the  prophecy  might  be  fumlled' 
is  telie. 

EcblasteilB  (ek-blas-td'sis),  n.  [Or.,  from 
ekbUutand,  to  shoot  or  sprout  out]  In  bot 
the  production  of  buds  within  flowers,  or  on 
inflorescences,  in  consequence  of  monstrous 
development 

Eobole  (ek'bft-lfi),  n.  [Gr.  elOfoU  (logouX  a 
digression,  ekboii,  a  throwing  or  going 
out,  from  ek,  out,  and  balla,  to  throw.]  In 
rhet.  a  digression,  in  which  the  speaker  in- 
troduces another  iiwrson  speaking  in  his 
own  words. 

EcbollC  (ek-bol'ikX  a.  [Gr.  ekboliont  a  medi- 
cine which  expels  the  fcetus,  from  ekballo, 
to  throw  out)  A  term  applied  to  a  medi- 
cine that  excites  uterine  contractions,  and 
thereby  promotes  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus. 

EoboUc  (ek-bol'ikX  n.  [See  the  adjective.]  A 
medicine,  as  ergot  of  rye,  that  exciter  uterine 
contraction,  and  so  promotes  the  expulsion 
of  the  contents  of  the  uterus. 

Eccaleobion  ( ek'kal-ld-d''bi-on ),  n.  [Gr. 
ekkaied,  to  call  out,  and  bioi,  life.]  A  con- 
trivance for  hatching  eggs  by  artificial 
heat 

Ecce  bomo  (ek'se  hd'md),  n.  [L. ,  behold  the 
man.]  A  name  given  to  paintings  which 
represent  our  Saviour  crowned  wiui  thorns 
and  bearing  the  reed,  particularly  to  a 
noble  painting  by  Cktrr^zgio. 

Eooentrlo,  Eccentrical  ^-sen'trik,  ek-sen'- 
trik-alX  <>•  [L-  eccentneus — «x,  from,  and 
centrum^  centre.]  1.  Deviating  or  depart- 
ing from  the  centre.— 2.  In  gtom.  not  having 
the  same  centre:  a  term  applied  to  circles 
and  spheres  which  have  not  the  same 
centre,  and  consequently  are  not  parallel; 
in  opposition  to  coneentric,  having  a  com- 
mon centre.  —8.  Pertaining  to  eccentricity 
or  to  an  eccentric;  as,  the  eccentric  anomaly 
of  a  plant;  the  eceentrie  rod  of  a  steam- 
engine. — 4.  Not  terminating  in  the  same 
pomt,  nor  directed  bv  the  same  principle; 
not  coinciding  in  motive  or  end. 

His  own  ends,  which  must  needs  be  often  eccentric 
to  those  of  his  ouster.  Bacon. 

6.  Deviating  from  stated  methods,  usual 
practice,  or  established  forms  or  laws;  ir- 
regular; anomalous;  departing  from  the 
usual  coarse ;  as,  eceentrie  conduct ;  ec- 
ceiUrie  virtue;  an  eceentrie  genius.— JEr- 
eentrie,  Eceentrie.  See  under  ExcKNTRia 
—Eeeentrie,  Sitigular,  Strange,  Odd.  Ec- 
centric is  applied  to  a  person  who  does 
things  in  an  extraordinary  way,  owing  to 
his  having  tastes.  Judgment,  Ac.,  different 
from  those  of  ordinary  people.  Eeeentrie  im- 
plies that  there  is  in  the  person  spoken  of  a 
mental  deviation  from  what  is  usual;  thus. 


we  cannot  speak  of  an  eeeentrie  body;  but  we 
speak  of  a  person  having  an  eeeetUric  ap- 
pearance, meaning  an  appearance  indicating 
eccentricity,  or  resulting  from  eccentricity, 
as  by  being  strangely  dressed.  SingtUar  a»- 
serts  that  a  thing  isunique,or  approximately 
so;  strange  [L.  extraneiu,  foreign],  that  it  is 
unknown  to  the  speaker;  out  what  is  strange 
to  one  man  may  not  be  so  to  another.  What 
is  strange  to  most,  or  to  all,  is  eingular. 
Odd,  when  iH;>plied  to  the  person,  infers 
singularity  and  grotesqueuess ;  as,  an  odd 
figure.  When  ^plied  to  the  mind  it  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  eccentric^  but  is  somewhat 
stronger,  implying  a  slight  degree  of  crazi- 
ness ;  as,  he  is  somewhat  odd.  When  ap- 
plied to  actions  and  conditions,  or  their 
negation,  it  frequently  implies  some  degree 
of  wonder,  and  is  nearly  eaual  tosurpriung: 
as,  it  is  odd  that  he  should  say  so ;  it  is  odd 
he  does  not  write. 

Eccentric  (ek-sen'trik),  n.  1.  In  ane.  aetron. 
a  circle  the  centre  of  which  did  not  coincide 
with  that  of  the  earth. 

Thither  his  course  he  bends 
Throuffh  the  cahn  firmament;  but  up  or  down. 
By  centre  or  eccentric,  hard  to  tell.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  is  irregular  or  anomalous;  he 
who  or  that  which  cannot  be  brought  to  a 
common  centre  or  usual  standard.— 3.  In 
OMtron.  (a)  in  the  Ptolemaic  system  the 
supposed  circular  orbit  of  a  pluiet  about 
the  earth,  but  with  the  earth  not  in  its 
centre.  (6)  A  circle  described  about  the 
centre  of  an  elliptical  orbit,  with  half  the 
major  axis  for  radius.  —4.  In  vM<h.  a  term 
applied  to  a  group  of  mechanical  contriv- 
ances for  converting  circular  mto  tecipro- 


Eccentric  of  Steam-engine. 

«,  Eccemric-wheel ;  b,  eccentric-strap; 
c,  eccentric-rod. 

eating  rectilinear  motion,  consisting  of  vari- 
ously sh^ed  discs,  attached  to  a  revolving 
shaft,  and  accordmg  to  the  shi4>e  of  the 
woridng  surfaces  dittbinguished  as  triangu- 
lar, heart-shaped,  toothed,  or  circular  ec- 
centrics. The  cut  represents  the  eccentric 
in  general  use  for  working  the  valves  of 
steam-engines.  It  consists  of  a  wheel  situ- 
ated on  the  main  shaft  but  fixed  out  of  its 
centre;  it  is  fitted  in  a  metal  ring  or  strap, 
to  which  a  shaft  or  shafts  are  attached; 
these  are  connected  with  the  valve  lever,  so 
that  as  the  eccentric  turns  round  with  the 
shaft,  an  alternate  motion  is  communicated 
to  the  lever,  and  the  valves  are  thereby 
opened  and  closed. 

Eccentrically  (ek-sen'trikal-U).  odn.  With 
eccentricity;  in  an  eccentric  manner. 

EccentrlC-gear  (ek-seu'trik-gSrl  n.  In 
mech.  a  term  including  all  the  links  and 
other  parts  which  transmit  the  motion  of  an 
eccentric. 

Eccentrlc-boop  (ek-sen'trik-hOp),  n.  Same 
as  Eceentric-strap. 

Eccentricity  (ek-sen-tris'i-ti),  n.  1.  Devia- 
tion from  a  centre;  the  state  of  having  a 
centre  different  from  that  of  another  circle. 
2.  In  aetron.  the  dis- 
tance of  the  centre  of 
a  planet's  orbit  from 
the  centre  of  the  sun; 
that  is,  the  distance 
between  the  centre  of 
an  ellipse  and  its  fo- 
cus. Thus  in  the  ellipse 
D I FO,  of  which  A  and 
B  are  the  foci,  and  0  the  centre,  AC  or  BC  is 
the  eccerUrieity.—Z.  Departure  or  deviation 
from  that  which  is  stated,  regular,  or  usual; 
oddity;  whimsicalness;  ta,  the  eceentrieUyot 
a  man's  genius  or  conduct 

Akenside  was  a  voung  man  warm  with  eiwry  notion 
connected  with  liberty,  and  with  an  ecoentridty 
which  such  dispositions  do  not  easily  avoid. 

Jfoknson. 

EocentrlO-rod(ek-sen'trik-rod),n.  In  m^cA. 
the  main  connecting  link  by  which  the 
motion  of  an  eccentnc  is  transmitted. 

Eocentrlo-ftrap  (ek-sen'trik-strap).  n.  In 
fii0cA  the  band  of  iron  which  embraces  the 
circumference  of  an  eccentric,  and  within 
which  it  revolves.  The  eccentric-rod  is  at- 
tached to  it,  as  shown  in  the  cut  under 
Eccentric,  n. 


Eccentric-Wheel  (ek-sen'trik-whov  «. 
wheel  which  is  fixed  on  an  axis  tost 
not  pass  through  the  centre.  Its  action  ia 
that  of  a  crank  of  the  same  loigth  mm  tJbo 
eccentricity.    See  Eccentric,  n. 

Ecce  Slgnnm  (ek'se  sig'num),  n.  [L,  bdsuld 
the  sign.]  See  or  behold  the  sign,  evidence, 
proof,  or  badse. 

Bc6hym08U  (ek-ki-m6'sisX  n.  [Gr.  eJtek^ 
mOeu.  from  ekehymoomah  to  shed  the  bloo4 
and  leave  it  extravasated  — ri*.  out,  and 
ehed,  to  pour  ]  In  med.  a  livid,  black,  or 
yellow  spot  produced  bv  blood  extrava«ax«d 
or  effused  iiito  the  cellular  tissue  from  & 
contusion,  as  from  a  blow  on  the  eyei 

Eodeida  (ek-kld'zi-a).  n.  [L..  from  Or.  ekkii- 
$ia,  an  assembly.]  1.  An  assembly ;  tlw 
great  assembly  of  the  people  of  Athena,  at 
which  every  free  citizen  had  a  ri^t  to  st^ 
tend  and  vote.  —2.  An  ecclesiastical  sodel^r; 
a  church;  a  congregation. 

E0tfleelalt(ek-k16'ri-al).  a.  ScdestoaOcaL 
'  Our  eeeUiial  and  political  choices. '  JTsUdh 

Ecclesian  (ek-kl^'u-an).  n.  One  who  ouUd- 
tains  the  supremacy  of  the  eccleaisallial 
domination  over  the  civil  power. 

Eccle8laroh(ek.kl£'zi-ftrk).  n.  [Gr.  ekkUeim, 
an  assembly,  and  archoi,  a  leader.  ]  A  mler 
of  the  Church. 

Ecdlealaet  Cek-kld'zi-ast),  n.  LAneccleaiM- 
tic;  a  preacher :  specifically,  applied  to  Kins 
Solomon,  or  the  writer  of  the  books  oi  So- 
desiastes  and  Proverbs. 

He  w«s  in  chbchc  a  noble  ecciesimst. 

Though  thrice  a  thousand  years  are 

Since  Etevid's  son  the  sad  and  : 
The  weary  King  Hcclesiastt 

Upon  bis  awful  tablets  penned  It.  Thtkrr^. 

2.f  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes.     CAatuwr. 
Eodeelastes  (ek-kl6'zi-as^t«zX  n.    [Or.]    A 
canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament  placed 
between  the  book  of  Proverbs  and  toe  80^ 
of  Solomon. 

Ecbleslaetlc Ecclealaitlcal  (ekkli'd^as^- 
tik,  ek-kie^zi-as^'Uk-alX  a.  [Gr.  aHUim*- 
tiko$t  from  ekklisiat  an  assemblv  or  meetiM 
called  out,  the  church,  from  ekhUed,  to  aw 
forth  or  convoke— el:,  and  kale6,  to  call) 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Chnrch;  not 
civil  or  secular;  as.  eedenaetical  disd^hie 
or  government ;  eederUutieal  aSaixv,  hmoxx. 
or  polity;  eectesiattiotU  courts. 

And  pulpit,  drum  ecctesiastick. 

Was  beat  with  fist  instead  <rf  a  stick.      Httd^rM 

—EecUtiastiaU  eourtM,  courts  in  whick  the 
canon  law  is  administered,  and  caaaM 
ecclesiastical  determined.  In  Kn^riaad  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  are :  the  AreMemetm'0 
Court,  the  Consietory  Courts,  the  Cb«rf  «/ 
Arehei,  the  Court  qfPeeuliaru,  ths  iVcmn- 
tive  Courts  qf  the  two  archbishops,  the  ra- 
cuUy  Court,  and  the  Frivy  Counal,  which  is 
the  court  of  appeal,  though  its  JuriadicUoo 
may  by  order  in  council  oe  transferrM  tn 
the  new  Court  of  Appeal.  In  Scotland  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  are  the  Kirk-seenct*, 
Presbytery,  Synod,  Oenerat  As9en*bly(yrhich 
is  the  supreme  tribunal  as  regards  doctrine 
and  disciplineX  and  the  Teind  Court,  ocmalst- 
ing  of  the  Judses  of  the  Court  of  Sessioo. 
which  has  Jurisdiction  in  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  temds  of  a  parish.  —  Eeetetiattieat 
commissioners,  in  England,  a  body  corpo- 
rate, empowered  to  suggest  measures  con- 
ducive to  the  efficiency  of  the  establithed 
church,  to  be  ratified  by  orders  tn  councit 
—Ecdesiastieal  corporations,  corporaUona 
in  which  the  members  are  entualy  tfk- 
ritual  persons,  and  incorporated  as  sodi. 
as  bishops,  certain  deans,  parsona,  vicars, 
deans  and  chapters,  Ac.  Tney  are  erected 
for  the  furtherance  of  religion  and  pervetu- 
ating  the  rights  of  the  Church.  ^Ecdessasti^ 
col  law,  the  law  administered  in  the  ecclesi- 
astioal  courts,  derived  from  the  civfl  and 
canon  law. — JSeeUsiastieal  state,  the  body 
of  the  clergy. 

EedesiastlC  (ek-klft'd-asnikX  fi.  A  Mnon 
in  orders  or  consecrated  to  the  servloes  of 
the  Church  and  the  ministry  of  religion. 

From  a  humble  teciesiastic.  be  was  siib«e<}ti«atly 
preferred  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  C  hurcK 

EcdedastlcaUy  (ek.kld'zi-as*tik-al  UX  otfr 
In  an  ecclesiastical  manner. 

Ecdeiriaiitldim(ek-kl^^zi-as^ti-aizMX  "- 
Strong  adherence  to  the  principlea  d  the 
CSinrcn,  or  to  ecclesiastical  obaanraBoes, 
privileges,  &c 

My  religious  convktions  and  views  have  icaaia«4 
free  from  any  tioctufe  td  ecct«si»*ticu»m. 

K'tstmumseer  Xtm. 

EocletlastleiUi  (ek-kl^'gi.aa'tik-usX  m.  A 
book  of  the  Apocrypha. 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  f»ll;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  m&ve;       tfibe,  tub,  bpU;       oil.  pound;       tk,  8c  abune;     S,  8c  frjf. 


k.U*'rf-ol''a-]iit),  K.    One 


'o-m,*    [Ore*. 

K.  aauMBitdT.  ■  chonA,  and  ImMi.  dli- 
I  ■  wp^  )  Tin  BciiiM  of  uiUquUlaB  m  ap- 
•Usd  Id  ilMrctw*  imd  Mat  BOolniHUciI 
l»iiiliHiw^    tb»   Ktann   uil   tbaoiT  ol 


■Den*  (*Tio-p*).  n-  |Gr.  .t.  ool,  «id 
tBV<^  Ui  ml]  In  (ur^.  the  ut  ol  ciiULrig 
ual;  qnrlflanF.  ■  pcnwndlcaliu'  dlvliiou 
^4  1^  CTAnlom  m*  k  uutttna  itutrament 

buuvfUttO  («k-ko-prol'U).  a.  |0r.  rlr, 
■•vk.  tmu.  and  knsrai.  dang  I  HBvlng  the 
^qnUtj  frf  prumoting  alrine  duchuga;  Ui- 


■ot'ik),  n 

.  -  ,      „«itlj,  or  which  lend 
B  cnciuUoiu  by  ilogl;  *  mil< 

I  (Bk'ki*-mo-kki"piuX  « 
iQr  tltkrw^4,  fc*'>c^"g  from  or  apaDn  ani 
kmrfom^  fruit  1    A  ^mut  of  climbing  ihrubi 

>■!»    IBJM-pbUlMlHCl    iMfe*    Witb    Bllll 

tB«.  ftn-tolwd  loMm  '  E.  Kohtr  ii  culU 


Hk-tote-orn-Jl),  ti     [Or,  rttrv 
--  -'nln  off,  ud  ^wcWh  dU- 


crsj 


1     [Gr.  cUyif,  to  be 

t,  Eitn-utatioe  Imti- 

:    bnpvlirct  fcetfttlon  Ln  Kmu  ornn 

•vut^  ma  fallDplui  tube,  or  the  caritj  ol 
UHabdnmni 

■rtWBBI  (tk-deron^  n.  [Or.  tk.  out.  ud 
d«w.  ikln  J  ThF  outer  Ujer  of  the  Intega- 
BH**-.  ths  rpithidlil  lajer  ol  mneain  mein- 
bruc:  the  epldermiJ  lijer  of  the  ikln:  the 
ndodenq  U  the  dnrpar.  dDTirui  Ujrer, 

BD4rtf>  (clrJI-ali).  n.  [Or.  itdyiU,  ■  Eettlns 
uBt,  tmD  >Mk.  to  (trip  oll-it,  oat  of,  uid 
«yd.  toentar.r  The  M(  ol  psttlng  off,  com- 
bf  odtotor  eOKninc;  the  ut  of  iheddlag 
or  caallnf  ut  enter  coat  or  Lnteeument,  u 
in  tlhB  CAM  of  irrpntH,  cert^D  InHct^  Jic- : 


KJWt  ■*»■.     uch:  ernv.     ( 

bkat  T(     IAhEikI    Tu  ii 
to  Inrnm.     'To  h^  - 


idd',  to  add  to ', 


■I  Tl.    (Or.,  from  MM.  I 


ill-Ilke  iliape.  which 


VbK  weird  tdutsn  \t 


•  nl  Uif  wnral  ihlp*  eta  inatnallj 
S  (eab'e-l"i»1).  a.    Noting  an  army 


erH(!>EU  I  Thr  nicklng- 
IbbQt.  a  fDb-bjnllr  of  teiouBHKu  mun, 
which  mrmble  In  p^Mnl  -  character  the 
GarildK.  aad  which,  aa  the  ipaclM  b«Te  In 
■eaanl  do  ^dnea  io  the  rvji  of  the  flni. 
kai*  bxapleoed  ta  the  order  Aoaauithliil. 


ftattennJ  anJ  ■ 


■ad  other  Iwdln.     E  SaxuralH  (the  pilot 
inckJiullib)  li  smplojed  In  the   Oiher- 

m*MD«  turtlsa.     A  ring  It  lutenMI  to  the 
talL  and  a  rope  heing  attached  to  it.  the 

•nckliu-Ilih  Ii  conied  out  by  the  ABhermen 
In  their  boat,  in  a  veaael  of  water,  and 


n  Into  the  tea  where 
Bltachca  Itaelf 


Hcapa  the  fli 

lorfle;  and 

. _..  ,,..3n  ar»  itrang,  both  a 

luled  Id  together.     Another  ■peclei  la  tl 


■nrU  (euh-e-rtr'l-a).  n,  A  genua  ot 
lent  Blanta.  naL  order  CnMUUcec, 
cblenr  natlTei  of  Ueilco.  The  leavei  an 
glancDui,  generally ipathulate.  The  brightly 

■pecLei  are  pUi:ed   by  lotne  boUnliti  In 

la  England,  and  Ibe;  arv  eateemed  at  In- 
cluding tome  Dt  the  moat  InteresUnK  and 
beautiful  of  greenhouH  succulent  plants, 
E.  Hcuado  and  S,  glauas  ure  pBrtleularly 

vet),  n.      [Fr.l     A  Dnall 
part  of  a  large  uceln  of  cnt- 


part  of  an  ordinary  akein  of  wuuL 
ScUdnft  (e-kld'na).  n.  A  genua  of  Aurtnt 
llan  moautreniatous.  toaUileu  mammata. 
In  aize  and  genenl  appearance  rcaeintillDg 
a  large  hedgehog,  eicepUofl  tliat  the  iplnea 
are  longer,  and  Uie  muule  &  protncted  and 
■lender,  with  ■  •mall  apeHun  at  th>  «- 
tremlty  for  the  protrualon  of  ■  long  11c 


the  Echidna  eCriklngly  reaemblea  the^lrdL 
ScUdnlna  (<-kld'nln),  n.  (Gr.  echidna,  an 
adder.]  Serpent  polion;  the  leeretlon  from 
the  polaon  jilandi  of  the  riper  aiid  other 
lerpenta.  Echldnlue  la  a  clear,  viacid, 
neutral.  yeUowlah  Buld.  containing  albu- 
men, mncuB,  fatty  matter,  and  a  yellow 
colouring  principle:  and  among  Iti  ulu, 
pbocphatei  and  ctaloridea.  Aaaodated  with 
the  ubumen  le  a  pecuhar  nltrogenoua  body, 
to  which  the  name  ^^Aidniru  Ih  more  pvti- 
cuUrly  applied.  The  polaonoua  bag  of  a 
Tlper  teldDm  contabia  man  than  1  gnlna 
of  the  polunoDB  liquid:  ,1,  ot  a  grain  la 
■uRldent  to  klU  a  amall  bird. 
Bchlmyd  («-kl'mld),  n.  An  Indlttdiul  ot  the 
genua  EchlmyB  (i     '  ' 


■mm.),™ pi.  Aeub-famny 
i-order  Kyitrlclda,  of  which 


and  mingled 

wllh  Battened  IplnH  Some  of  the  apeclea 
are  known  aa  iplny  rata,  the  family  being 
■lUed  to  Ibe  porcuplnea.      Written   alao 

Bcblluta,  BcllluMd  (i-kln'at,  C-Un'U-ed). 
d.  [L.  ecAtnuf.  a  hedgehog.]  Bet  with 
pricklei;  prickly,  like  a  hedgehog;  luvlng 
aharp  pulnte  ;   nittled ;  aa,  an  eehinalM 

^lillKlM  (i  klnl-di).  n.  pi.  [Or.  eiAiiuu.  a 
hedgehog. and «<iaf.reKmblance.|  Afamlly 

Ine  animali  popularly  known  by  the  name 
ol  Ma-egga  or  lea-urchlna.    See  Eohirus. 

Bf*Mniil«Ti  <fi.hln1-daa),  n.  An  *n<i>**i  of 
UielamilTEcblnidK 

BchliilUl  <*-klint.al),  a  BeUtlng  to  or 
like  an  echlnite  or  Uie  echtaritea 

Edhlnlte  («-kln1C>.  n.  [  See  Bcmnus.  ]  A 
foHll  aea-urchhi  or  ddaria  Ttieu  fonllt 
iiry  greatly  In  form  and  Mructore,  and  are 
accordingly  arranged  Into  many  >ul>-gelier». 
They  are  found  In  all  formalloni,  bnl  they 
an  moat  ahnndant  and  beet  preserred  In 
the  chalk,  aome  being  exceedingly  beantl- 


»pta«a&  tlHedgee  of  which  are  qdny.     ZcdiliiOCaetiu 


I   directed   ohlli|nely   t 

n  n<  Ibla  anpwatot  IhcK  ueih  uucn 

nael'a*  to  lolp*.  Urge  Bahea  aa  ihailu. 


;'«y." 


, 'e-kak-tiu ),  n.      [i 

hedgehog,  and  iaktot,  a  pric 


Ticiea  are  remulnble  lor  the  tl  ngularfonna 
their  atema,  which  an  fluted  and  ribbed 

The  atlfl  iplnea  are 


Urge  and  ahowy. 
ly  met  with  In  col- 


[  Ecliftioeoooai  (<- 


VHi<K.l«LjQ-rrtd  Et 

cat)  of  the  tape  -  v 


Kr.      acAfnu       ■ 
dgehog.  and  iet- 
y.  koi,  ■  berry.)    lu 
v/iynoL  one  ol  the 
larval  foninfacoll- 
m  of  the  dog  iTmla 
only  known  aa  hyda- 


Sohmoderm  (i-un'finiemi 
'ledgehog.  and  iCtrma. 
mu  of  the  clui  Echlne 


I  the  Echlnodcr 


nn'd-d«r"ma-U).  n 
ed  --'— -  --— 


.  clua  of  Intertebri 
lied  by  haTing  a  tougn  miegumeni  in  wnicn 
Ume  la  depnelted  a*  granules  <a*  In  the 
•tar-Bab  and  sea-cncnmberl  or  ao  as  to 
form  a  rigid  teat  like  tbat  of  the  aaa-urchln: 


Into  the  ambulacn 
by  being  dlst 


tubular  feet, 
nun,  and  are 
•d  with  fioid. 


put  Inl 

their.. , . 

nd  the  embrro  showi  a 
aspect.  On  this  accennt, 
and  becauae  the  adult  ariaei  aa  a  secondary 
growth  within  the  primitive  embryo,  the 

Cuvierlan  BadUta.  and  clawd  with  the 
3i:olaclda  IQ  the  mnb-klnadom  Annutolda 
■     ■  —       ■     .ItdlTlded 


-the  * 


deafs 


r-atara),  Cystldea  li 

dea  (emnctl.  and  Holotfanroldea  (i 

cumhera),     ill  ara  marine. 
BdllUOdsnuatOIU  (i-kln'&-d*r'ma-t 

Same  as  JiMtifunUnnai. 
BallliioldBm(e-kln-old'i-a).  n.pl.  (Or.  it 


.     ,        I'ft-mit),  n.    Bee  EohiktS. 

i0r»(6-kln-ot'o-ra).n.  [Gr.  ecWnoj. 

hedgehog,  and  pheT6,  to  beer  ]    A  genua 

Vmbelllterw.  mon  or  leu  coTered    with 

%e  specin  an  found  In  the  Mediterranean 
r«glon.  One  ipeciei  la  aald  to  haie  been 
loond  In  the  south  ol  England. 
EchllUips  (A-kln'ops).  n.  (Or.  icAinH.  a 
hedgehog,  and  afrit,  appearance  ]  A  genua 
of ptanta.nat order Compoalla.  Thespecles 
are  annual,  but  chledy  perennlHl  plant*. 

globe-thistle :   the  pubescence  ol  another 


family.  living  In  the  digntlve  organs  of 

In  the  abdominal  cavity. 
BtdilnOBtachTB  {»-kl-nos't*-kis^  n.    [Or. 
tthinot,  a  hedgehog,  and  tta^yt.  a  head  ol 


t().  a.    tSee  EoHiinjs.  1 
L    IL^Gr.  (cAinoi.  a 


BdUnuTtT 

hedgehog,  a 
Bchlnodenn 


orprlcklM.  Th»  t«it  con>[B(a  of  ten  niBri-  I 
ilJorul  iDi»  or  double  rowi  of  cHlcMnaiu  I 
plsMinttlngeuhotlierucunte^.  In  Ave 
ul  th*  lonet  than  m  little  Bpertum  tor  tlia 


pratrui 
tent    ■ 

•lucti  tc 


unhinoT  Sea-eg3.  1 
prlckty  baul  or 

perforp. — 4 


opuluiy  called  the 


a 


p  cullar  to  tbe  oiolo 


Et^^un  (ek'l-um),  n.  [Or  etMum,  Itnta  ecAiJi, 
ths  ilper.l  Vlper'a  btiflou.  ■  gaiiu  or 
pUnti.DHt.  order  Bonginuca.  Abo's  flit; 
ipecita  havB  been  deicribed.  Tbe;  tn  laige 

Tbej  ure  nntiva  of  Sonthem  Kurope  uid 

waste  gronnd  and  on  light  Bolla  in  Engluid; 
E.  plaittaabmtm  la  a  natiTe  of  Jeree J. 
ScbO  (elid),  n.    [L.eeho:Oi.leM.ttomlcM. 


Sound  beln£  produced  bj  waTo  or  polaea 

pnalug  auiiare.  aa  a  wall.  It  li  ranected  like 
tight  and  proceeds  Id  another  direction,  and 

echool  aaounl  retorna  toUie  point  whence 
the  aDundorlgniitcd.  th«  reHecting  anrface 
li  at  rfght  angle!  to  a  line  drawn  to  It  rrom 
that  point.     An  nblique  lurtr ■"-  "■- 


quencyol  repctltlnn.— a  In  daa.  twIA.  a 
nymph,  the    anghter  of  the  Air  aad  Earth. 


It  pining      ,.  .      I  the  moon,  which  lotallf  or  parttaUr  bhki 

^*''      I  ths  lun'i  dlic;  an  eellpae  of  the  moon  a 

'  StAatng  hoIm.'  occailoned  bJ  the  ihadow  of   the  cutil. 

{  which  (alia  on  it  inil  obacula  it  In  whole 

ea  '  or  In  part,  bntdoea  not  entirely  eoBcHl  IL 

iheBka.-  Brnm.     '  TTiennmberof  ecllnaeioftt * 

it  reTeiberalea;  to  cannot  be  (ewer  than  tw( 


Echo    eTifti  e 
hack,  aa  Bound 
nttared. 

1.  Ton 
torotnn 

^whath^Wu 
to  adopt  aa  oue'a 

S.  To  repeat  w 

thauent 

eotutructlng  vaulta  to  ptvdace 

Llrdse  (e-klir^ir).  e.  t  pret  A  pp.  edair- 
'd;  ppr.  letaireiting.  [Fr.  HUnrcir,  from 
-'-.dear     See  Clear.]    To  make  clear; 

iliundentood.    [Kare] 

-     lar-ali-mmn.     [Fr,] 
ulng  up  of  anything 


clampiy  {ck-Ump'sl).  n,  |Gr,  iHamftii.  1 
Jilnlng.  from  (*lamp*,  to  aliln8-(t,  out.  ani 
[ainpd,  toablne]  A  Oaahlng  of  light  befon 


£clBt  (i-K»X  1.  [Yj.t,  gpllnter,  nolle,  cla- 
mour, brightneu.  maRUlflcence.from  iriater, 
to  sDllt.  to  ahlver.  to  make  a  great  aolae.  to 
glitter.    Pr.  McJalar,  WiJlc 


speech  wai  t«cel>ed  with  great  t 
i.  Brilliancj  of  luccesi',  aplendour  of 
lastre;  as.  the  Mat  of  a  great  achievi 


SdecUc  (ek-lek'Uk).  a.  [Or  tkltUa«t-ti. 
and  legi,  to  chooie.l  Selctling;  chooaing; 
not  orfginal  nor  following  anyone  model  or 

trine*,' work  a.  Ac,  of  othen;   apecincally 


ctlve.   jfc)  A  Chrl.tlan 


spirit  of  the  gospel. 


lecl^pli 


S  In  areft.  a  nult  or  anh  tor  redonbling 
■Hiwla.-4  KepetitlaD  with  aiaeut:  close 

b.  In  MHi'e.  the  repctltlnn  ol  a  melodic 
phrase.  frennenUr  written  for  the  organ  on 
accoant  of  the  facility  with  which  It  can  be 

EcilO  W\ib).  v.i.  t.  To  roKound:  to  reflect 
•ouud;  aa,  the  ball  icAoed  with  acclamaUona. 

Fite.  t&r,  lal.  Ml;       mi,  met,  h«r,       ptne,  pin; 


.lektlk-al-ll),  uds.     By  way 
electing;  in  Uie  manner  of 

^k-lek'^.alrm),  n.     The  B<:t, 
or  pt«tlce  of  an  eclectic. 

(et-lek'ttam),  n.   [Vr.  ttlttiitme.) 

flame  ai  EdectieUm. 
Eclcgm  (ek-Iem').  n.    (L.  tdigma:  Or.  rt- 

to  lick.  I    A  medicine  made  by' the  Incur- 

^PMreoIl  (e-kllp-al'ri^n),  n.  |See 
EcLiPSK.]     An  instrument  (or  ciplalnlog 

Bcll^*™Up?)?n"'(i!^ip™;  at.  eifcip- 
tii.  deleft,  rrom  itte&d.  to  tail-i-jt,  cut.  and 
Ififit,  to  leaoe.)     L  In  aitnm.  an  intercep- 


ia  four,  and  It  la  rare  to  hart  niDre  than  all. 
Japlter't  aatellitea  are  ecllpaed  by  pantin 
through  hia  ahadow.  and  they  (reffSiBtty 
palB  ovel  hia  dlac  and  eellpae  a  portka  of 

and  central  ectiptu.  Stt»  Aftitlak.- 
Z  Darkneaa;  obacuratlon;  aa,  hia  gkoy  has 

aulTered  an  eelfpae. 

pcTu^  «Tr/»  or  Sfqrinul  life.  Mtt^T 


EdlpM  (e  kllpi^  vt  pret.  A  pp.  etUrmtd: 

ppr  fidipiing.  1.  To  caue  theobecnraUaB 
of;  to  darken  or  hide,  at  a  heiTenly  body: 
as.  the  moon  refipfflj  the  sun.— S.  To  rlmd. 
to  darken;  to  obacura;  lo  throw  into  thr 
shade;  todegrade;  to  diagrace. 


S.  To  eitlngnlah. 
Shalr.  [Rare] 
Ecllpw  (i-klipaO.  1 


Boni  to  teiiptr  thy  life.' 
i    To  lutfer  an  ecUpae 


BellpUC  («-k1iptlk),  n.  [Fr.  ieUMimu;  I. 
liiuM  teliptiea,  the  ectlpUc  line,  or  Une  In 
which  ecllpaea  take  place.  See  Iciimc. 
a.  ]  LA  great  circle  of  the  tpben  ninpoaed 
lo  be  drawn  throngh  the  middle  ol  Ott 
[odlac,  making  an  angle  with  theaqnlnoetlal 


path  of  the  11 


The  eclipUc  I 


g  the  flied  atari  which  the 


earth  which 
or  way  among  the 
earth  in  Ita  orbit  a|. 
eye  plaoed  hi  the  sun.  The  angle  of  Inclin- 
ation of  the  equator  and  ecliptic:  la  called 
the  obliquity  o[  the  ecliptic.  It  haa  been 
>ub]eot  lo  a  amall  irreaular  dlmlnutioa  aincc 
the  time  of  the  eanleat  obeervatlona  oa 
record.    In  lSS91tvai£3'£r'«r-    Itatncan 

I  about  «r. -tin 

9  UmalriBl  eIi* 

-.  wlUilB  the  I* 

al  ecliptic -y>{inH4r  (At « 
•  w.  ou  "-iiM.uaiy  plane  which  paawt  throkcx 
ths  ecHpUc,  and  la  indeflnllely  ntended. 
In  Uila  plane  the  earth'a  orbit  ia  altaalid. 
BCUptlC  (iklip'tlk],  a.  [I.  edtptiau:  Or 
rHnplitot.  belonging  to  eellpae.  See 
EdJCSB.]  1.  penHlrlng  to  or  dMtrthed  hy 
the  ecliptic.  -  £.  Pertaining  to  an  eclipaa.  - 

"-'-■-'■■ '■■netimi.  Is  wTien  the  m™o  Is 

with  the  inn  al  the  time  or 


introdoced 
a  bucolic;  aa.  the  ecfivu"  "I ' 
EcMs  (ekll-ilsX  •>-    IQr.  at. 
ing  of  the  aonnd  ol  a  atring 


rUaoi,  choice,  afr- 
eet.] In  peet™. 
which  sfarphrrda 

of  Viiwll 

at.  onl.  and  tft. 


.    IBee  EcoiioiiT-]  l.t  Xdatlns 


SOOKOMICALLY 


12: 


BCTYPB 


to  ih9  houehold;  domeitio. 
ieaXmlifortuneXof  iU-AMorted 
MiUtm,-Z  Pertaining  to  the 
ai  hoQMhold  concernik 

Amd  liwKh  nnptoy  her  ttvmtmtic  ait. 

Aad  tmmf  CM*%,  bcr  kaaathold  to  presenre. 

Sir  y.  Davits. 

t.  MeiMigtng  domestic  or  pahlic  pecuniary 
oamanna  with  frugality;  aa,  an  eeononuooZ 
111— ilieeini ;  an  MOfiotiuoaJ  minister  or 
wfministfmtion.  — 4.  Frugal;  regulated  by 
frvgaUiy;  not  vasteful  or  extraragant;  as, 
an  ffosaomMsi  use  of  money.  '  With  twno- 
mk  can  to  aare  a  pittance.  HarU.—b.  Be- 
ktmc  to  tiM  science  of  economics,  or  the 
pcciraiaiy  and  other  productire  resources 
*4  a  eooDtry;  reUting  to  the  means  of  living. 

BO  immtmiemi  distress  ia  England  to 
t^rprtiCT  of  coloouatioa.      flm(/hey. 


of  caology  t 

eaiUoa  for  tiie  beneflt  of  mankmo.  — »Yii. 

Fr^sal,  sparing,  saving,  thrifty,  careful 
100aomlCAll7(«*lEon-omllc-alliXado.  With 

enjoomr;  with  frugality. 
leOBOBnos  (#-lu>n-oin'ikBl  n.  1.  The  science 

of  boosdiold  affairs  or  of  domestic  manage- 


it— S.  The  science  of  the  useful  applica- 
tum  of  the  wealth  or  material  resources  of 
a  oounlry ;  political  economy.  *  Politics  and 
inagwiw'    iTfMti^ 

leooonlst  (4-kon'om-istV,  n.  L  One  who 
maaages  domeatic  or  other  concerns  with 
frvgaUty;  onm  who  expends  money,  time,  or 
kboar  jndtclowsly,  and  without  waste. 

Vrty  tew  people  are  good  tvnMmists  of  their  for* 
tia*.  aad  aifll  fetver  of  their  time.  Ltrd  CMesterJIeU. 

1  One  versed  in  economics  or  the  science 
vi  political  economy. 

B00BOmlSllloil(6-kon'om-iz-ik''shon),n.  The 
act  or  practice  of  economizing  or  managing 
tngtSLj.  or  to  the  best  effect;  the  result  of 
•mnoiniitng;  economy:  saving. 

To  tlM  ■  tttmt  tJut  aonicstatioa  of  oiaas  results  in 
•  KT«a»cr  reteMkio  of  beat,  it  elTects  an  rconamtga-' 

'••■  of  MVCC  /» .  SftHCtT. 

looaonln  CS-kon'om-lxX  v.i.  pret  A  pp. 
ftaammiatd;  ppr.  •eamomizinQ.  To  manage 
pecuniary  concerns  with  fruinUity;  to  make 
a  prudent  use  of  money,  or  oi  the  means  of 
•aVteg  or  acquiring  property.  '  He  does  not 
know  how  to  •oonamiM,*    Smart 

*''**11ffHlM'  («-kon'om-U).  v.t.  To  use  with 
pradmce;  to  expend  with  frugality;  as.  to 
tntmtmtia  one's  Income. 

T«  masacc  mad  mmmwrnu*  the  ue  of  drcniatinff 

fyaltA. 

^  (^kon'o-mi).n.  [L.  oreonomia.  Or. 
ottumwiHfl  oittm,  bouse,  and  notnos;  law. 
nile.1  1  The  management,  regulation*  and 
|o*«nnnent  of  a  household:  especially,  the 
management  of  the  pecuniary  concerns  of 
a  booiebold.  B«ioe~S.  A  frugal  and  judi- 
doui  oee  of  money :  that  management  which 
apends  money  to  advantage  and  incurs  no 
vasts;  frugality  in  the  necessary  expend!- 
tOTB  of  money.  It  differs  from  paratmony, 
vUoh  tmpUea  an  Imnroper  saving  of  ex- 
pease.  Economy  includes  also  a  prudent 
auuiagement  oC  all  the  meana  by  which  pro- 
ptrv  Is  aaved  or  accumulated,  a  Judicious 
application  of  time,  of  labour,  and  of  the 
instrvmenta  of  labour. 

I  kavc  ao  other  notioa  of  aowMmjr  than  that  b  is 
t^  parcai  of  liberty  and  ease.  Swtft 

1  The  diapoaition  or  arrangement  of  any 
verfc,  the  system  of  rules  and  regulations 
which  control  any  work,  whether  divine  or 
homan 

Tirift  mMt^»m^J  mutt  be  obacnred  fa  tiie  minutest 
^■lUafaacpk  poea.  DrytUn. 

^nedflcatly.  («)  the  operations  of  nature  in 
tnt  tnuraUon.  nutrition,  and  preservation 
of  niaala  and  plants;  the  regular,  harmo- 
Bious  qntcm  in  accordance  with  which  the 
fnictlons  of  llvins  animals  and  plants  are 
ptrionned;  aa,  the  animal  economy;  the 
n«ttabie  eeenowHf.  (6)  The  rM^lation  and 
(lapoaltion  of  the  Internal  affa&s  of  a  state 
w  natton,  or  of  any  department  of  govem- 
DMnt 

The  \rw%  alreadr  bod  a  Sabbath,  whkh  as  citizens 
Md  saib)Kn  of  thiat  «cwm0fmy  the*  were  obliged  to 
kw|k.  aad  did  hecp.  Paia- 

-DmnatieBOonmmy.    SeeDomma— Po4i- 
CiosI  ceoaomy.    See  POLITICAL. 
l00Bvmo<«koB-v«r'sdl  [Lu]  Onthecon- 
tmy;  on  the  other  hand 

toortbtk  (ft-korshiX  ^  [Pr.]  In  painting 
■Bd  snrfp.  the  subject,  man  or  animal,  flayed 
<v  dqirived  of  its  skin,  so  that  the  muscn- 
^  ^ritea  is  exposed  for  the  purposes  of 
Madj,  the  study  of  the  muscular  system 


being  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
artist 

finOMllBO  (i  kns  ftr).  ti  [Fr.]  Dance  music 
in  the  Scotch  stvle. 

Ecoitate  (6-kortitX  a.  In  6ot  a  term  ap- 
plied to  leaves  that  have  no  central  rib  or 
costa. 

^COUte  (i-k5t),  n.  [Fr. .  a  place  for  listening.  ] 
In/ort  a  small  gallery  made  in  front  of  the 
glacis  for  the  shelter  of  troops  designed  to 
annoy  or  interrupt  the  miners  of  the  enemy. 

EcphaflBt  (ek'fa-Bis),  n.  [Gr.  ekphaait,  a  de- 
claration—eJr,  out,  and  phimi^  to  declare.] 
An  explicit  declaration. 

BophOTil  (ek'fll-sU).  n.  [Gr.  ekpUyxfi,  to 
bubble  up.]  In  pathoL  vesicular  eruption, 
c<Hiflned  in  its  action  to  the  surface. 

EopllOlieiliat  (ek-fd-nS'ma),  n.  [Gr.  ekphd- 
nema,  a  thing  called  out  — eiir.  out,  and 
vhdni,  a  eoun^  the  voice.]  In  rhst  a  break- 
ing out  of  the  voice  with  some  interjectlonal 
Dtfticle. 

Ecphon08lflt(ek-fd-n£'Bls).n.  [Gr.  ekphdnisU, 
pronunciation,  exclamation— eJt,  out,  and 
phdni,  the  voice.]  An  animated  or  paission- 
ate  exclamation. 

Bq;>hora<ek'fo-ra),  n.  [Gr.  ek,  out,  undpherd, 
to  carry.]  In  aniA.  the  projection  of  any 
member  or  moulding  before  the  face  of  the 
member  or  moulding  next  below  It 

Bi^hractle  (ek-frak'iik),  a.  [Or.  ekphrakti- 
Irot,  fit  to  clear  obstructions,  from  ekphratad, 
to  clear  away  obstructions— «Ar,  out,  and 
phroitO,  to  inclose.]  In  med.  serving  to 
dissolve  or  attenuate,  and  so  to  remove  ob- 
structions; deobstruent 

EophractlC  (ek-frak'tlk),  n.  A  medicine 
wnich  dissolves  or  attenuates  viscid  matter 
add  removes  obstructiona 

Bopliyilia(ek'fl-maX n.  [Gr. ekphyd.iospring 
out]  In  pathol.  a  cutaneous  excrescence, 
as  a  caruncle. 

Eepyeaif  (ek-pI-S'sisX  n.  [Gr.  ekpued,  to  sup- 
purate.] In  pathoL  a  humid  scall;  impetigo. 

^erasamr  (&-kri-z£rX  n.  [Fr.  4erattr,  to 
crush  to  pieces.]  In  turg.  an  instrument  for 
removing  tumours  or  malignant  growths. 
It  consists  of  a  fine  chain,  which  is  placed 
round  the  base  of  the  tumour  and  gradually 
tightened  by  a  screw  or  rack  till  it  passes 
tmt)ugh  the  structure.  It  is  used  In  cases 
of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  of  piles,  polypi,  &c. 

Bcstaslt  (ek'sta-sis).  n.    [Gr.1    Ecstasy. 

Ecstasise  (ek'sta-sl^  v.  t.  To  All  with  ecstasy 
or  excessive  Joy.    P.Butler.    [Rare.] 

Ecstasy  (ek'sta-sl).  n.  [Gr.  ekttatis,  from 
txUtimi,  to  change,  to  put  out  of  place— ex, 
and  hittimi,  to  stand 

Note  the  fetichism  wrapped  up  in  the  etymologies 
of  these  Creek  wordv  Catalt^ty.  a  selnne  ofthe 
body  by  snnie  spirit  or  demon,  who  holds  It  rigid. 
Eesiaty,  a  displacement  or  removal  of  the  soul  from 
the  body,  into  which  the  demon  enters  and  causes 
strange  laughing,  crying,  or  contortions.  It  is  not 
metaphor.  Init  the  literal  belief  in  a  ghost-world,  which 
has  given  rise  to  such  words  as  these,  and  to  such 
expmaioas  as. '  a  man  beside  himself  or  tnum>orted.* 

yohn  FisJtt.} 

1.  A  State  in  which  the  mind  is  carried  away 
as  it  were  from  the  body;  a  trance;  a  state 
in  which  the  functions  of  the  senses  are  sus- 
pended by  the  contemplation  of  some  extra- 
ordinary or  supernatural  object 

Whether  what  we  call  ecsia^  be  not  dreaming  with 
our  eyes  open.  1  leave  to  be  examined.         Loci*. 

There  were  at  that  period  tome  houses  built  upon 
a  certain  high  bank  called  Riaho.  and  the  boat  being 
driven  by  the  wind  was  anchored  in  a  marshy  place, 
when  St.  Mark,  snatched  into  testasy^  httrd  the 
voice  of  an  angel  saying  to  him. '  Peace  be  to  thee, 
Mark;  here  shall  thy  bcxiy  rest.'  Ruskin. 

2.  Excessive  Joy;  rapture;  a  degree  of  de- 
list that  arrests  the  whole  mind;  excessive 
etevation  and  absorption  of  mind;  extreme 
delight;  as,  a  pleasing  ecMtaty;  the  ecMtatcy 
of  love. 

Tie  on  the  tender  grass 
Would  sit  and  hearken  even  to  ecstA^.     Mi/ian. 

8.1  Excessive  grief  or  anxiety. 

Better  be  with  the  dead  .  .  . 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  He 
In  restless  tcstaty.  Skak. 

4t  Madness;  distraction. 

Hinder  them  from  what  this  eakuy 
May  now  provoke  them  to.  Shak. 

ft.  In  med.  a  species  of  catalepsy.  In  which 
the  person  remembers,  after  the  paroxysm 
is  over,  the  ideas  he  had  during  the  fit 
Ecstasyt  (ek'sta-siX  v.t  To  fill,  as  with  rap- 
ture or  enthusiasm. 

They  were  so  tcstasied  with  Joy.  that  thev  made 
the  heavens  ring  with  triumptuint  shouts  ami  accla- 
mations. Sc»n, 

BosUtiC  BosUttcal  (ek-sUCik.  ek-sUt'ik- 


alX  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  resulting  from 
ecstasy:  suspending  the  senses;  entrancing. 

In  pensive  trance,  and  anguish,  and  ecstatic  fit. 

MUttin. 

2.  Rapturous;  transporting;  ravishing;  de- 
lightful beyond  measure;  as,  eetUxJiie  bliss 
or  Joy.  '.Kccfa^  dreama'  Pope.— 8.  t  Tend- 
ing to  external  objecta 

I  find  in  me  a  great  deal  of  tcstaticat  love,  v^hich 
continually  carries  me  out  to  good  without  niys<:ir. 

A  orris. 

Ecstatically  (ek-statMk-al-li),  adv.  In  an 
ecstatic  manner;  ravlshlngly;  rapturously. 

Ectasls  (ek'ta-slsX  n.  [Or.  ektaein,  extciision, 
from  ekteind,  to  stretch  out— eiir,  out,  and 
teinfi,  to  stretch.]  In  rhet  the  lengthening 
of  a  syllable  from  short  to  long. 

EcthlipslS  (ek-thlips'isX  n.  [Or.  ekthlipgis, 
a  saueezlng  out,  from  ekthlib6—ek.  out,  and 
thtto6,  to  press.]  In  Latin  prot.  the  elision 
of  the  final  syllable  of  a  word  ending  in  in, 
when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel. 

Ecthyma  (ek'thl-ma  or  ek-thl'maX  n.  [Gr. 
ekthyma,  a  pustule.  ]  In  pathol.  an  eruption 
of  pimples. 

Eotoblast  (ek't6-blast),  n.  [Or.  ektos.  out- 
side, and  blaatos,  bua.  germ.]  In  phy»ipl. 
the  membrane  composing  the  walls  of  a  cell, 
as  distinguished  from  meioblast,  the  nucleus, 
erUoblast^  the  nucleolus,  and  from  entoitho- 
btotff,  the  cell  within  the  nucleolus. 

EctocarpacesB,  Ectocarpea  (ek't6-kiLr-p&"- 
b6-6,  ektdk)ii^p«-dX  n.  pi.  [Or.  ektoa,  out- 
side, and  Jrarpot,  fruit]  A  family  of  sea- 
weeds of  the  order  Fucoiden.  They  are 
olive-coloured,  articulated,  filiform,  with 
sporanges  (producing  ciliated  zoospores) 
eithejr  external,  attached  to  the  Jointed 
ramuli,  or  formed  out  of  some  of  the  inter- 
stitial cella 

Ectocsrst  (ek'td-slstX  n.  [Or.  ektoi,  outside, 
and  kyttie,  a  bladder.]  In  tool  the  external 
integumentary  layer  of  the  Polyzoa. 

Ectoderm  (ek'td-d^rmX  n.  [Gr.  ektoa,  out- 
side, and  derma,  skin.]  In  anat.  an  outer 
layer  or  membrane,  as  the  epidermal  layer 
of  the  skin. 

The  Ccelenterata  may  be  defined  as  animals  whose 
alimentary  canal  communicates  freely  with  the  general 
cavity  of  the  body  ('somatic  cavity').  The  body  is 
eswntially  composed  of  two  layers  or  membranes,  an 
outer  layer  ot  ectoderm,  and  an  inner  laver  or  endo- 
derm.  H.  A.  SicHotsoH. 

Ectodermal,Ectodermic(ek-to-d«rm'ai,ek- 
td-ddrm'ikX  a.    Belonging  to  the  ectoderm. 

Ectoparasite  (ek-t6-pa'ra-sItX  tk  [Gr.  «Mo«. 
outside,  and  £.  pamctte.]  A  parasitic  ani- 
mal infesting  the  outside  of  animals,  as  op- 
posed to  endxiparatiiey  which  lives  in  the 
bodv 

Ectopia,  Eotopy  (ek-td'pi-a,  ek'to-plX  n. 
[Gr.  «<r,  out,  ana  topos,  place.]  In  pathoL 
morbid  displacement  of  parts,  usually  con- 
genital; as,  eetopy  of  the  heart  or  of  the 
bladder. 

Eotosarc  (ek'td-sttrkX  n.  [Or.  ektog,  outside, 
and  Mrx,  aarkog,  i  esh.]  In  iod.  the  outer 
transparent  sarcode-laver  of  certain  rhlzo- 
pods,  such  as  the  Amaoba. 

Ectosoa  (ek'td-zd-aX  n.  pi.  [Or.  ektot,  out- 
side, and  z6on,  a  living  ueing.]  A  term  in- 
troduced in  contradistinction  to  Entotoa, 
to  designate  those  parasites,  as  lice,  ticks, 
many  entomostracous  crustaceans.  &c.. 
which  infest  the  external  parts  of  other 
animals.  The  term  merely  has  reference  to 
the  hiU>itation  of  the  animals,  and  does  not 
express  anv  affinity  among  the  animals  in- 
cluded in  it 

Eotropium  (ek-trO'pi-umX  n.  [Or.  ektrep/i, 
to  evert.  ]  In  pathol.  an  unnatural  everslon 
of  the  eyelids. 

EctrotiC  (ek-trot1kX  a.  [Gr.  ektrdtikoe,  from 
ektUrdtkd,  to  cause  abortion— eiir,  out,  and 
tUrotk6,  to  wound.]  In  med.  preventing  the 
development  or  causing  the  abortion  of  a 
disease:  m>  the  eetrotie  method  of  treatment 
of  small-pox. 

EctylotiO  (ek-ti-lot'ikX  a.  [Gr  ek,  out.  and 
tylot.  a  knot]  In  med.  a  term  applied  to  a 
substance  having  a  tendency  to  le  nove  cal- 
losities or  indurations  of  the  sk  n. 

EctsrlOtiC  (ek-ti-lot'ikl  n.  In  inecL  any  sub- 
stance, as  nitrate  of  silver,  having  a  ten- 
dency to  remove  callosltiM  or  indurations 
of  the  skin,  as  warts,  d^ 

Ectypal  (ek-tlp'alX  a.  [SeeE^TTPK]  Taken 
from  the  original;  imitated.  'Exemplars 
of  aU  the  eetjmal  copies.'    Ellie. 

Ectype  (ek'tlpX  n.  [Gr.  ektypot,  worked  in 
high  relief— eir,  out.  and  typog,  stamp, 
figure.]  1.  A  reproduction  of,  or  very  rlobe 
resemblance  to,  an  original:  opposed  to 
prototype. 
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Some  regarded  him  (Klopstock)  as  an  *etyp*  of  the 
ancieot  prophets.  Eug.  Qyc. 

2.  In  areh.  a  copy  in  relief  or  embossed. 

Ectsrposrapby  Cek-tip-og'ra  m,  n.  [Or.  ek- 
typoa,  worked  in  relief,  and  grajthd,  to 
write.]  A  method  of  etching  in  which  the 
lines  are  in  relief  apon  the  plate  instead  of 
being  sunk  into  it 

Bcnmenlc  Ecumenical  (e-kti-men'ik,  e-ku- 
men'ik-al).  a.  [L.  ecumenicuB,  Or.  oikoumeni- 
ko8,  pertaining  to  all  the  habitable  earth, 
from  oHm$,  a  habitation.]  General;  univer- 
sal; as,  ecumenical  council,  that  is,  an  eccle- 
siastioU  council  regarded  as  representing 
the  whole  Christian  Church,  or  the  Catholic 
Church  as  opposed  to  heretical  and  merely 
local  secto.  The  designation  is  claimed  by 
Roman  Catholics  as  appropriate  to  their 
church. 

Ecurle  (a-kii-rS),  n.  [Fr.  ]  A  stable;  a  covered 
place  for  horses. 

Ecsema  (ek'ze-ma),  n.  [Or.,  from  ekzed,  to 
boil  out— «iir,  out,  and  zed,  to  boiL]  An 
eruptive  disease  of  the  skin,  preceded  by 
redness,  heat,  and  itching  of  me  part  In 
course  of  time  the  minute  vesicles  burst 
and  discharge  a  thin  acrid  fluid,  which  often 
gives  rise  to  excoriation.  The  severest  form 
of  the  disease  is  due  to  the  effect  of  mer- 
cury on  the  system;  but  the  disease  is  lilce- 
wise  caused  by  exposure  of  the  skin  to  irri- 
tating substances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hands 
of  grocers  from  working  amongst  raw  sugars. 
—Eczema  epizootica,  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease (which  see). 

EczematOUB  (ek-ze'ma-tus),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  produced  by  eczema;  as,  eczematous 
eruptions. 

-Ed.  An  afllx  to  weak  or  new  verbs,  showing 
past  time— an  attenuated  form  of  ded  or 
(Ud.  This  affix  is  a  relic  of  reduplication, 
the  oldest  method  of  forming  the  past  tense 
of  Aryan  verbs.  See  Dn>.  Its  identity  with 
did  is  very  clearly  seen  in  Gothic  satbo- 
did-um,  tami-did-um,  where  Gothic  dBd= 
English  did,  and  um=we,  wherefore  sattw- 
did'Um = sal ve-clid-we,  ta  mi-did-um = tame- 
did-we. 

EdadOUB  (e-dA'shus),  a.  [L.  edax,  from  edo, 
to  eat]  Eating;  given  to  eating;  greedy; 
voracious. 

BdadouBly  (§-d&'shus-li),  adv.  Greedily; 
voraciously. 

EdadoiuneSB  (g-da'shus-nes),  n.    Edacity. 

Edad^  (6-das'i-ti),  n.  [L  edaeUae,  from 
edax,  from  edo,  to  eat  ]  Greediness;  vora- 
city; ravenousness;  rapacity.    [Eare.] 

If  thoa  hare  any  vendible  faculty,  nay,  if  thou  have 
but  aUtcity  and  loquacity,  come.  Carlyle. 

EdapbO<10Ilt(e-daf'd-dont),n.  [Or.  «cfapAo«, 
foundation,  and  odoiM,  odontoe,  a  tooth.] 
One  of  a  group  of  fossil  chimeeroid  fishes, 
Vkhsh  the  greensand  chalk  and  tertiary  strata. 

Edda  (ed^a),  n.  [Icel.,  great-grandmother. 
A  name  given  to  the  l)obk  by  Bishop  Brvn- 
Julf  Sveinsson,  to  indicate  that  it  is  the 
mother  of  all  Scandinavian  poetry.]  A  book 
containing  a  system  of  old  Scandinavian 
mythology,  wiUi  narratives  of  exploits  of 
the  gods  and  heroes  and  some  account 
of  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians.  '  Saemund,  one  of  the  early 
Christian  priests  there  (in  Iceland^  who 
perhaps  had  a  lingering  fondness  for  Pa- 
ganism, collected  certain  of  their  old 
pagan  songs,  just  about  becoming  obsolete 
there— poems  or  chants  of  a  mythic,  pro- 
phetic, mostlv  all  of  a  religious  character; 
this  is  what  Korse  critics  call  the  Elder  or 
Poetic  Edda.  Edda,  a  word  of  uncertain 
etymology,  is  thought  to  signify  Ancestren. 
Snorro  Sturleson.  an  Iceland  gentleman,  an 
extremely  notable  personage,  educated  by 
this  Saemund's  grandson,  took  in  hand  next, 
near  a  oenturv  afterwards,  to  put  together, 
among  several  other  books  he  wrote,  a  kind 
of  prose  synopses  of  the  whole  mythology; 
elucidated  by  new  fragments  of  traditionary 
verse.  .  ^  .  This  is  toe  Younger  or  Proee 
Edda.'  Carlyle.  Saemund  was  bom  in  Ice- 
land about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  died  in  1133.  Sturleson  was  bom 
in  Iceland  in  1178.  and  was  assassinated 
there  in  1241,  on  his  return  from  Norway, 
where  he  had  been  Scald  or  court  poet 

Eddas  (ed'dazX  n.    Same  as  Eddoes. 

Edder  (ed'dir),  n.  [A.  Sax.  edor,  eder,  a 
hedge.]  1.  In  agri.  such  wood  as  is  worked 
into  the  top  of  hedge-stakes  to  bind  them 
together— 2.  In  Scotland,  straw-ropes  used 
in  thatching  corn-ricks,  transverselv  to  bind 
together  the  ropes  which  go  over  the  top  of 
the  ricks. 

Edder  (ed'd^rX  v.t    To  bind  or  make  tight 


by  edder;  to  fasten  the  tops  of  hedge-stakes 
by  interweaving  edder. 

Edder  (ed'ddr),  n.  An  adder.  [Obsolete  and 
Scotch.] 

Eddlell,  Eadiflh  (ed'dish),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ediee, 
aif termath,  probably  from  ed,  a  prefix  signi- 
fying again,  anew,  as  the  L.  re,  whence 
edg\ft,  a  restoration,  edneowung,  a  renew- 
ing, Ac.  Wedgwood  regards  it  as  another 
form  of  eatage.  ]  The  latter  pasture  or  grass 
that  comes  after  mowing  or  reaping.  Called 
also  Eagrasi,  Earsh,  Etch. 

Eddish,  commonly  explained  in  the  sense  (Rafter- 
math,  which  gives  too  confined  a  signification.  The 
meaning  is  pasturage,  or  the  eatable  growth  of  either 
grass  or  com  field.  U^edgwaod. 

Eddoes,  Edders  (ed'ddz.  ed'd6rz),  n.  A  name 
given  by  the  negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast  to 
the  Cau^iuin  esculentum,  an  esculent  root 

Eddy  (ed'di),  n.  [Usually  referred  to  A.  Sax. 
ed,  again,  back,  and  ea,  water,  but  by  Wedg- 
wood to  IceL  ytha,  a  whirlpool,  from  ytha,  to 
boil,  to  rush ;  A.  Sax.  yth,  a  wave,  flood, 
ythian,  to  fluctuate,  to  overthrow.]  1.  A 
current  of  air  or  wator  ranning  back,  or  in 
a  direction  contrary  to  the  main  stream. 
Thus,  a  point  of  land  extending  into  a  river 
checks  uie  wator  near  the  shore,  and  turns 
it  back  or  gives  it  a  circular  course— 2.  A 
whiripool;  a  current  of  water  or  air  moving 
in  a  arcular  direction. 

And  smiling  eddies  dimpled  on  the  m^n.    Drydtn. 

Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play. 

Attdison. 

Eddy  (ed'diX  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  eddied; 
eddying.  To  move  circularly,  or  as  an  e 

As  they  looked  down  upon  the  tumult  of  the  people, 
deepening  and  rdSfO'iMtri'^  the  wide  square  .  .  .  tney 
uttered  above  them  the  sentence  of  warning—'  Christ 
shall  come.'  JtMsJtitt. 

Eddy  (cd'diX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  eddied;  ppr. 
eddying.  To  cause  to  move  in  an  eddy;  to 
collect  as  into  an  eddy. 

The  circling  mountains  aA^*  in 
From  the  bare  wild  the  dissipated  storm. 

T/UftHSfiH. 

Eddy  (ed'di),  a.  Whirling;  moving  circularly. 
'JSody  currents.'  Hackluyt  *  Eddy  yrinds.' 
Dryden, 

Eddy-water  (ed'di-w^-t^r),  n.  Naut  the 
water  which  falls  back  on  the  rudder  of  a 
ship  under  sail.    Called  also  Dead-water. 

Eddy-Wind  (ed'di-wind),  n.  The  wind  re- 
turned or  beat  back  from  a  sail,  a  mountain, 
or  anything  that  hinders  its  passage. 

Edelforaite  (ed'el-for-sit),  n.  In  minertU. 
a  transparent  mineral,  of  a  white  or  grayish 
colour,  a  neutral  silicate  of  lime. 

Edelite  (ed'e-Ut).  n.    Prehnite  (which  see). 

Edema,  n.    See  (Edema. 

Edematous,  Edematose,  a.  See  (Edema- 
tous. 

Eden  (^denX  n.  [Heb.  and  ChaL  eden,  de- 
light, pleasure,  a  place  of  pleasure.]  The 
gaj^en  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed 
by  God;  hence,  a  delightful  region  or  resi- 
dence. 

Edenlc  (6-den'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Eden. 

By  the  memory  of  Edettirjoys 
Forfeit  and  lost  £.  B.  Browning. 

Edenlze  (d'den-izX  v.t  To  admit  into  para- 
dise; to  confer  the  joys  of  paradise  upon. 
* Edenized  9aAn\A.'    Vavies.    [Rare.] 

Edental,  Edentalous  (6-denf  al,  e-dent'al- 
us).  a.    Toothless;  having  no  teeth. 

Edental  (§-dent'al),  n.  A  member  of  the 
order  Edentata. 

Edentata  (6-den-t&'taX  n.  pi.  That  order  of 
mammals  to  which  sloths,  ant-eaters,  arma- 
dilloes,  &c.,  belong.  Not  all  are  toothless  %a 


Edentata. 
X,  Skun  and  h)  Tooth  of  Chlamydofhorus  truncatus. 
a.  Skull  of  Myrfitecopkaga  jubata  (Great  Ant-eater).    I 

the  name  implies,  but  the  teeth  when  present 
are  replaced  by  a  second  set  only  in  arma-  , 
dilloes;  whilst  incisors  are  rarely,  the  central 
incisors  never  present  The  teeth  are  with- 
out enamel,  and  are  rootless,  growing  inde- 
finitely. The  Phytopbaga  or  plant -eaters 
are  the  sloths  (Bradypus  and  Cholcepus), 
which  are  exclusively  fitted  for  arboreal  life. 


and  the  gravigrade  funilv,  indndlng  the  i 
tinct  megatherium,  mylodon,  ^kc; 
like  the  sloths,  being  South  American.  Tlie 
Entomophaga  include  the  hairy  ant  n«tar 
(Myrmecophaga),  thesody  pangolin  (Manial 
the  cuirassed  armadiUoea  (Da^rpvtk  and 
the  extinct  glyptodon.  The  food  of  thfe 
second  group  is  chiefly  inaecta,  but  they  alao 
eat  carrion  and  worms.  The  panffoiina  and 
Myrmecophaga  are  toothless;  toe  others 
have  various  numbers  of  teeth. 
Edentate,  Edentated  (6-denr&t,  h^nxix^ 

ed),  a.  [L.  edeviatuM,  pp.  of  edent^,  to  knock 
out  the  teetli— «,  ex,  out  of,  and  den*,  dt^tiM, 
a  tooth.]  Destitute  or  deprived  of 
speciflcally,  pertaining  to  the  EdentalB. 

Edentate  (^denf  &tX  n.    An  anlnud ' 
no  fore  teeth,  as  the  armadilla 

Edentatlont  (6-dent-&'shonX  n.  Adepririac 
of  teeth. 

Edentolcms  (6-dent'Q-lnsX  a.  [L  e,  oot.  axMl 
dens,  dentia,  a  tooth.]  Without  teeth;  tooth- 
less.   Prqf.  Otpen. 

Edge(e]),n.  [A.  Sax.  Mj^.  edge,  whence «cya««» 
egaian,  to  sharpen,  to  excite,  to  egg;  oo^^  6. 
ecke,  Icel.  and  Sw.  egg,  edge,  corner;  (ran 
an  Indo-European  root  ok,  seen  in  L  tie*, 
an  edge,  actu,  a  needle,  aeuo,  to  shaipcs ; 
Or.  aki,  a  point  edge ;  8kr.  Ofn,  edn  of 
a  sword.  See  also  Eagbr.1  1.  11m  Miarp 
border,  the  thin  cutting  aide  of  an  inatra- 
ment;  as,  the  edge  of  an  axe.  razor,  knife, 
aword,  or  scythe.— 2.  The  al»rapt  b<Mrder  or 
mugin  of  anything;  ^e  brink;  aa,  the  «etof 
of  the  table;  the  edae  of  a  book;  the  eebe 
of  a  precipice.— 3.  The  border  or  part  adja- 
cent to  a  line  oi  division;  the  part  nearcat 
some  limit;  the  commencement  or  early 
part;  the  beginning;  aa,  the  edge  of  a  field; 
the  edge  of  evening. 

The  new  general,  onacquaiated  vith  hk  ansy,  and 
on  the  et(ge  of  winter,  wotud  noc  hastily  oppose  them. 

Jliia*n. 

4.  Sharpness  of  mind  or  appetite;  keennecs; 
intenseness  of  desire;  fitness  for  action  or 
operation;  as,  the  edge  of  appetite  or  hunger. 

Silence  and  solitude  set  an  et(pe  on  the  gcniick 

UrydiM.. 

When  I  got  health,  thou  took'st  away  my  Ble, 
And  more ;  for  my  friends  die : 

My  mirth  and  edft  was  lost ;  a  bhinted  knife 

Was  (M  more  use  than  L         c;.  Nertert 

6.  Keenness;  sharpness;  acrimony;  woimd- 
iug  or  irritating  power. 

Abate  the  M(f r  of  tnUton.  £4ai. 

Slander. 
Whose  ei(ge  b  sharper  than  the  swocd.      ShM*:. 

—To  set  the  teeth  onedge,  to  cause  a  tin^d^nK 
or  grating  sensation  in  the  teeth.— Srv.Eor- 
der,  rim,  brink,  verge,  skirt,  margin,  brim. 
Edge  (ejX  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  edged;  ppr.  eetowML 
1.  To  sharpen.  *To  edge  her  cmuninoira 
sword.'  J)ryden.—2.  To  furnish  with  an 
edge,  fringe,  or  Ixnxler;  as,  to  edge  a  flower- 
bed with  box.  'A  sword  eiiged  with  fllnL* 
J[>ryden. 

A  lonff  descending  train, 
Widi  rabies  et(gf3.  Drydem. 

5.  To  sharpen;  to  exasperate;  to  embitter. 

By  such  reasonings  the  simple  were  blinded  and 
the  malicious  edged.  H^ywmrd 

4.  To  incite ;  to  provoke ;  to  Instigate ;  to 
urge  on;  to  egg. 

Ardour  or  passion  will  edge  a  man  forward  when 
arguments  fau.  Qgtfrte. 

6.  To  move  sideways;  to  move  by  little  and 
UtUe. 

Edging  by  degrees  their  chain  forwards,  they  were 
in  a  Uttle  time  got  close  to  one  another.         Licke. 

Edge  (ej),  v.i.    To  move  sideways;  to  move 

gradually,  or  so  as  not  to  attract  notice;  to 

advance  or  retire  gradually;  aa,  edge  along 

this  way. 

When  one  has  made  a  bad  bet.  it's  best  to  t^  of 


—To  edge  away  (naiit ),  to  decUne  gradoally 
from  the  shore,  or  from  the  line  of  t^M  conisr 
—To  edge  t»  with,  to  draw  near  to.  as  a  ahip 
in  chasing.— To  edge  down  upon  an  object,  to 
approach  it  in  a  slantlngdirection. 

E^e-bone  (ejl>dnX  n.  The  rump  bone  of  a 
cow  or  ox:  said  to  be  so  named  oecanae  in 
dressed  beef  it  presento  itself  edgeways. 
Called  also  Aitch-bone  and  Nateh-bont. 

Edged  (ejdX  p  and  a.  1.  Ir'umiahed  with  an 
edge;  sharp;  keen. 

0 1  turn  thy  edgtd  sword  another  «sy.    54aA. 

2.  Having  a  border  or  fringe  of  a  different 
substance,  colour,  Ac,  tram  that  ot  the 
body,  as  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a  flower,  the 
body  of  which  is  of  one  colour  and  the  rim 
of  another.— &  In  her.  affiled  to  an  ordi- 
nary, and  noting  that  the  edging  is  placed 


Fate,  fttr,  fat,  f»ll;       mi,  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       tt,  Sc  ahune;     jT.  8c  t0y. 
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tbe  nrUinary  •nd  the  field,  and 
tt  folns  the  eerutcbeon.    The 
la  the  anion  fUg  are  tdffed, 
_  (efle*).  m.    >ot  Mharp;  blunt:  ob- 

t«H'.  uttt  tm  rut  or  penetrate;  aa,  an  edge- 
k-m  ivord  or  vaaptm. 

Bflgi»  lOBCt  (ejlons),  odv.  In  the  direo- 
bM  «f  th*  edre.  *W4tok«d^4ott{;  into  the 
jCTwad.'  B,  Janeon. 
Hf»'tall  (efr^i  «.  A  rail  placed  on  edge. 
Tw  rails  of  the  onlinaiy  railway  are  laid  in 
tM»  traj .  and  are  aMmcUmee  to  named  to 
diMJncvish  them  from  the  flat-laid  rails  of 
the  trmm-rn«tl. 

WcA-nflwmj  (efr*l-wi\  n.  A  kind  of  way 
m  which  the  wiwela  of  the  carrlaiEea  run  on 
the edreauf  iron  raila.  The  wheeu  are  con- 
fiard  to  their  path  by  flangea  which  project 
atemt  an  Inch  Deyoad  thev  periphery.    See 

(eftdlX  n.  1.  An  instrument  hav- 
a  ibarp  wltfe.  —8.  Fiff.  a  matter  danger- 
to  deal  or  sport  with. 

MnwlM  (efwIxX  •dv.  lEdgt  and  wiM.I 
IWlih  the  edge  turned  forward  or  toward 
a  paruralar  point;  in  the  direction  of  the 
—i.  Sidvwaya;  with  the  title  foremost 
(eflnffX  n-  ^  That  which  ia  added 
«o  the  border  or  which  forms  the  edge,  as 
Isre.  triaB*.  trimmins,  added  to  a  garment 
9m-  emameal  *  Bordered  with  a  rosy  edq- 
mt'  ihydtn.  --Z  In  A«rt  a  row  of  small 
plsnts  set  aluae  the  border  of  a  lower-bed; 
as.  an  tdffOtff  of  box. 

MgSajlMraa  (efli«-i-4mX  «•  In^onfenuy, 
afeoTrniistrtirm  (u  a  creaoent-shaped  steel 
blada.  fixed  by  a  socket  to  a  wooden  handle, 
and  ssed  for  qitting  out  the  outlines  of 
tauii^  Ae.,  la  turf. 

Iw&tHDftAllllIt  (ei'ing-ma-sh£n),  n.    An 
ad)«»Uhle  machine-tool  for  dressing  irreg- 
ular sorfacea  to  given  patterns. 
WHa  (ej'I).  a.     L  Showing  an  edge;  sharply 
itmicd:  angular. 

Tha  iMiteu«  vt  tbdr  body  arc  sluope  and  etf^y. 

M  P.Kmtekt, 

1  Keev-tenspered ;  irritable;  as,  an  edgy 


tkiooC 


ed-t-hCn-tiX  n^   Qnaltty  or  condi- 
edible;  suitableness  for  being 


(edi-hl).  a.  {from  L.  etfo,  to  eai] 
bAable;  fit  to  be  eaten  as  food;  esculent 
'OffiriieaeomeareMtiU*/    Bacon. 

.  (edl-bl),  n.    AnTthinc  that  may  be 
for  food;  aa  article  of  food;  a  constit- 
lof  aoMal;  aa,  bring  forward  thecdiftfes. 
(edl-bl-Bff$,  fi.    The  quality  of 
Miaedibla 

Wet  (^'diktl  ft.  [L.  tdietuni,  from  ««f ioo,  to 
■Itaror  prDclain--«.  oat^  and lUeo,  to  speak.] 
L  That  which  ia  uttered  or  prc»claimed  by 
ffhnrityasanUeof  action;  an  order  issued 
by  a  prinoe  to  his  subjects,  as  a  rule  or  law 
raqtming  obedience;  a  proclamation  of  com- 
or  prohibition;  as,  the  •dieU  of  the 
emperors;  the  edieU  of  the  French 


f^tti,  nfopwtr  •pcakinc.  caimM  cate  te  Britain. 
UnMt  cte  rnctb^  of  Uw«  k  MIfed  ia  tkc  mirtia. 
■■aK,  aad  mot  to  the  ftowrelKn.  OgUv^. 

t  A  8oe«ch  ecclesiastical  term  for  Tarious 
prftrlamitions  or  notkea  auide  of  certain 
tMap  which  a  church  oourt  haa  resolred 
■you  doing— Stn.  Decree,  proclamation, 
ordmaaee.  raseripi,  manifesto,  command. 
IttdaK^^kt'alXA.  Pertaining  to  an  edict 
-BMttal  etefivfi.  in  8eoU  law,  a  citation 
maAt  Qpoa  a  foreigner  who  is  not  reiddent 
within  Sootkuid,  but  who  haa  a  landed 
eiiUte  th«e;  or  upon  a  native  of  fk»tland 
viir)  ii  oat  t»f  the  country  Formerly  it  was 
pakhthwl  at  the  cross  of  Edinbuigh,  and  the 
*ot«  and  piar  of  Leith;  but  since  1825,  aU 
c<tacioos  sgainst  persons  out  of  Scotland 
aiiM  be  giTea  at  the  Beoord  OfBoe  of  the 
CWriof  iearion. 

litt«Aiit  (ed'l-fl-kaatX  a    [See  Edxft] 
BwldiBK    iBarBL) 

(ed'l-fl-kA''shoaX  «v    [L.  adifi- 
the  act  of  bnildhig.    See   Edifv.] 
L  IV  act  of  building  up;  constnictiun. 

*t «««  IttneaJ  te  amcr  the  castle  or  fortresse 
^  CwOiL  vIrtcJi  tt  IKK  only  of  Mtuatioa  the  strongest 
1  U«c  Mcne;  hoc  miao  of  «di/Uati»tt.       Hackluyl, 

1*  The  thing  built;  a  building;  an  edifice. 

tkUotar     s.  A  bttilding  up,  in  a  moral  and 

i«Ur>«>tM  Mnse ;  Instmction ;  improvement 

tT^nfaa  of  the  mind,  in  Icnowledge,  in 

or  in  faith  and  holineaa. 

B«  cte  twophcslech.  yfakitfc  to  men  to  tdijtmlirn. 

J  Coc,  aiv.  J. 
I  khan  supply  tbe  town 
to  their  tdtjiemttmi.       Addts^n. 


(>«  of 

«nat  Buy  t 


BdUloatory  (ed'i-flk&-to.r1).  a.    Tending  to 

edification.     '  An  exercise  ediJicaUny  to  the 

church.*    Bp.  Hall 
Edllloe  (edl-fls).  n.    [L.  tedificium,  a  bnfld- 

ing.    See  Edipt.]    A  building;  a  structure; 

a  mbric:  chiefly  applied  to  elegant  houses 

and  other  laige  structures. 

An  edi/lct  too  la>]^  for  him  to  filL     iliitom, 

EdlflcUl  <ed-i-fl'shalX  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
edifice  or  structure;  structurat  *  Mansions 
.  .  .  without  any  striking  edifleia^  atti'ao- 
tion."    BritUhCrUic. 

Edlfl«r  (ed'i-fl-«rX  n.  1. 1  One  that  builds.— 
2.  One  who  or  that  which  improves  another 
bv  moral  or  religious  instruction. 

Edi^  (ed'i-fXX  e.t  pret  &  pp.  edifi»d;  m, 
tdifyina.  [Yt.  idifier,  Pr.  edtj^r,  edifear, 
L.  adincare-'iKde^  a  house,  and  /octo.  to 
make,  j  1.  To  build,  in  a  literal  sense;  [Bare.  ] 

There  on  a  rock  of  adamant  it  stood, 

Retpleiidcnt  far  and  wide. 
Itself  of  solid  diamond  a/f/Sidt 

And  all  around  it  rolled  the  iery  flood. 

StnOMfy. 

2.t  To  build  in  or  upon;  to  cover  with 
housea  'Countreyes  waste,  and  eke  well 
tdi/yds.*  Spetuer.—^  To  instruct  and  im- 
prove in  knowledge  generally,  and  particu- 
larly in  moral  and  religious  loiowledge,  or 
in  faith  and  holiness. 

Ed^  one  another.  >  Tlies.  v.  it. 

1 1  To  convince  or  persuade. 

Yo«  shall  hardlv  tdi^  me  that  those  nations  nu|;ht 
not,  by  the  law  oi  nature,  have  been  subdued  by  any 
nation  that  had  only  policy  and  moral  virtue. 

BacoH. 

5.t  To  benefit;  to  favour. 

My  lore  with  words  and  errors  still  she  feeds ; 
But  tdifies  another  with  her  deeds.  bhak. 

Edify  (edl-fl).  v.i  1.  To  cause  or  tend  to 
cause  a  moral  or  intellectual  improvement; 
to  make  people  morally  better. 

The  graver  sort  dislike  all  poetry. 

Which  does  not.  as  they  call  it.  edify.     Otdkam. 

2.  To  be  instructed  or  improved;  to  become 

wiser  or  better. 

AU  yoa  nllants  that  hope  to  Im  atved  by  your 
clothes.  *d^fy,  9di/y.  M0***ne*r. 

Edlfytnff  (ed'i-fl-ing).  a.  Adapted  to  instruct 
*  Bdifymn  conversation. '    L' Estrange. 

Bdifyillgly  (ed'i-fi-ing-li),  adv.  In  an  edify- 
ing manner. 

EdUyingness  (ed'i-fl-ing-nes),  9k  The  qua- 
lity of  being  edifying. 

tdELe  (d'dn).  n.  [L.  wdUis,  from  cecff«,  a 
building.  1  laRom.aiUiq.  a  magistrate  whose 
chief  business  was  to  superintend  buildings 
of  aU  kinds,  more  especiallv  public  edifices, 
temples,  bridges,  aqueducts,  Ac,  and  who 
had  also  the  care  of  the  highways,  public 
plaoea.  weights  and  measurea,  Ac 

IMtiagMp  (d^dn-ship),  n.  The  office  of  an 
edile. 

Edlngtonlte  (ed1ng-ton-It),  n.  A  rare  leo- 
litic  mineral  which  occurs  in  the  cavities  of 
thomsonite  near  Dumbarton. 

Edit  (edltX  v.t  [L.  edo,  edUum,  to  give 
forth,  to  publish— e,  forth,  and  do,  datum, 
to  give.]  To  publish;  to  superintend  the 
publication  of;  to  prepare,  as  a  book  or 
paper,  for  the  public  eye,  by  writing,  cor- 
recting, or  selecting  the  matter;  to  conduct 
or  manage,  as  a  periodical 

Abelard  wrote  many  philosophical  treatises  which 
have  never  been  ^i/<v.  Et\fitld. 

Edition  (d-di'shonl  n.  [L.  editio,  from  edo, 
to  imblish.  See  Edit.]  l.  A  literary  work 
as  bearing  a  special  stamp  or  form  when 
first  published  or  subsequently ;  a  work  as 
characterized  by  editorial  labours ;  as,  my 
edition  of  Milton  is  not  the  same  as  youra 
'The  which  I  also  have  more  at  large  set 
oute  in  the  seconde  edition  of  my  booke.' 
WhUqitt  'To  set  forth  Nature  in  a  second 
and  fairer  edition.'  South.— 2.  llie  whole 
number  of  copies  of  a  work  published  at 
once ;  as,  the  third  edituni  of  tliis  book  is 
all  exhausted. 

Edition  (6-di'shonX  e-t  To  edit;  to  publish. 
Mylf$  Davie*. 

t  Editio  prinoeps  (£-di'shi-d  prin'sepsX  n. 

1  (L. )  The  first  or  earliest  edition  of  a  book; 
the  first  printed  edition. 
Editor  (ed'it-*r),  n.  [L.,  from  edo,  to  pub- 
lish. ]  One  who  edits;  particulariy.  a  person 
who  superintends  an  impression  of  a  book; 
the  person  who  superintends,  revises,  cor- 
rects, and  prepares  a  book,  newspaper,  or 

i    mazarine  for  publication. 
Editorial  (edi-t6'ri-al).  a.    Pertaining  to, 
pnK-eeding  from,  or  written  by  an  eoitor; 
as,  editorial  labours;  an  editorial  remaric  or 
note. 


Editvrimi  articles  are  alwasrs  anonymous  In  form. 

Str  O.  C.  l.ewu. 

Editorial  (ed4-tO'ri-al)L  n.  An  article,  as  In 
a  newspaper,  written  by  the  editor;  a  lead- 
ing article ;  as,  an  editorial  on  the  war. 

Editorially  (ed-i-td'ri-al-li),  s<fv.  In  the 
manner  or  character  of  an  editor. 

Editorship  (ed'it^-ship),  n.  The  business 
of  an  editor;  the  care  and  supMintendencs 
of  a  publication. 

EditreM  (ed'it-res),  fi.    A  female  editor. 

Edituatet  («-dit^-ftt),  v.e  [L.L  cedUuor, 
from  L.  atdxiuus,  the  keeper  of  a  temple— 
mde»,  a  temple,  and  tutor,  to  defend.  ]  To 
defend  or  govern,  as  a  house  or  temple. 

Edriophtbalmata  (ed'ri-of-thal'^a-taX  n. 
pi.  \Gr.  (hydraiot,  settled,  fixed,  and  ophthal' 
num,  the  eye.]    One  of  the  great  divldoiis 


I,  Fresh- water  shrimp  {GammorMS /m/ex) :  a.  Single 

eye. 
>,  HaadofCymotboa.    *.  Ckuterofsiaqileeyes. 

of  the  Crustacea,  including  all  those  genera 
which  have  their  eyes  sesule,  or  imbedded 

in  the  head,  and  not  fixed  on  a  peduncle  or 
stalk  as  in  the  crabs,  lobsters,  &o.  It  Is 
divided  Into  three  orders,  via.  Lcsmodipoda 
—abdomen  rudimentary,  as  Cqamui  balm- 
narum  (whale-louse);  An^tpoda—ho<^ 
compressed  laterally,  abdomen  well  devel- 
oped, furnished  with  limlM,  bronchial  organs 
confined  to  the  thoracic  legs,  as  Oammarut 

pulex  (the  common  fresh- water  shrimp); 
Jsopoda— body  depressed,  abdomen  well  de- 
veloped, bronchial  organs  on  the  abdominal 
legs.  Many  genera  are  parasitic  (as  Cymo- 
thoa  on  flshesX  ftud  of  the  others  some  live 
in  the  sea  and  some  on  land,  as  the  common 
and  the  sea  woodlouse. 

Edriopbtbalmona  (ed'ri-of -thalamus),  a. 
[See  KDRiopHTHALMATA.]  Pertaining  to 
the  Edriophtbalmata  (which  see). 

Educahility (ed'Q-kabil"i-ti). n.  OapabiUty 
of  being  educated;  capacity  for  receiving 
instrucuon. 

Educable  (ed'ft-ka-blX  a.  That  may  be  edu- 
cated. 

Educate  (ed'il-k&t),  s.  t  pret  A  pp.  edwated; 
ppr.  educating.  [L  edueo,  educatum,  to  bring 
up  a  child  physically  or  mentallv.  from 
edueo,  eductum,  to  lead  forth,  to  bring  up  a 
child— «,  out.  sad  dtico,  to  lead.]  To  bring 
up,  as  a  child ;  to  instruct ;  to  inform  and 
enlighten  the  understanding  of;  to  culti^'als 
and  train  the  mental  powers  of;  to  instil  into 
the  mi  nd  of ,  principles  of  art,  science ,  morale, 
religion,  and  behaviour;  to  qualify  for  the 
business  and  f.uUes  of  life;  as,  to  educate 
children  well  is  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  parents  and  guardians.— Stn. To  in- 
struct, teach,  inform,  bring  up,  train,  rear, 
discipline,  indoctrinate. 

Education  (ed-Q-k&'shonX  n.  (L.  ediieafio. 
SeeEDUCATB.)  The  bringing  up.  asof  a  child; 
instruction;  formation  of  manners.  Educa- 
tion comprehends  all  that  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  which  is  Intended  to 
enlighten  the  understanding,  correct  the 
temper,  cultivate  the  taste,  and  form  the 
manners  and  habits  of  vouth,  and  fit  them 
for  usefulness  In  their  future  stations.  In 
its  most  extended  signification  it  may  be 
defined,  in  reference  to  man,  to  be  the  art 
of  developing  and  cultivating  the  variovs 
physical,  intellectual,  SBsthetic.  and  moral 
faculties;  and  mav  thence  be  divided  into 
four  branches— ph}'sical.  intellectual,  es- 
thetic, and  moral  education.  This  defini- 
tion is  by  no  means  complete;  but  it  is  used 
merely  as  indicative  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  subject  has  genemlly  been  discuaited. 
Under  physical  education  is  included  all 
that  relates  to  the  organs  of  sensation  and 
the  muscular  and  nervous  system.  Intel- 
lectual education  comprehends  the  means 
by  which  the  powers  of  the  understanding 
are  to  be  developed  and  improved,  and  a 
view  of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge 
which  form  the  objects  of  instruction  of 
the  four  departments  above  Ptnted.  Mm- 
thetic  education  comprebendH  tlit^  a^ncies 
which  purify  and  refine  the  mind  by  trala- 


cU  Htln:     ^h 

vuL  a 


V.  locA;      g,  go;     j,  job;      fi.  Ft.  ton;      ng,  aing;      TH.  (Aen;  th,  (AIn;     w,  vig; 


wh,  uAig;    zh,  szure.— See  KIT. 
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kduoahomablb 


—Initnutim,  EdiuBlwn.     See  nnder  II- 

STBUCnOB.—BIH,    NurtUH.  cUKlptioc    lu- 

■tniclioi^  trmioLn^  breedine,  upbrtnging^ 

tuitiou,  latmlng.  ctiuIIUod. 
SdiuxtlouUa  (ed-a-u'ihdD-i-bl),  a. 

ProiMr  (0  ba  edauled.    Iiaac  Taylor. 
Bdiratllllial  <ed-a-]iA'tbaii-aIX  a     PsrUln- 

Ing  to  educatloD;  derlTed  from  edac«tion; 

u,  edvcational   InttltuUDliI ;   eiucatiaaal 

lubtta. 
EdncaUoiuUst  (ed-fl-U'ibaD-tl-Iit),  n.  As 

SilnoaUiiiuU7(«d-a-U'sIion-ia-li),  odr.  B; 

with  re^rd  to  education;  u,  thli  milter, 


longliv  to  edoutJon;  oducmtla 

BdnMtlonlrt  (Ml-a-iA->hon-i> 

vho  li  vsned  In  or  who  uIto 

motel  eitucaUon. 
Bdnoator  (ed'a-Ut-t^,  n.     On< 

which  educKtea. 
EdnOA  (a-dOi^,  V.  t  pret  &  pp. 


mppear;  le  eitnct;  to  produce  ngulnftt  a 
counter  ■oeucy  or  notwlthAtandlns  ume 
hoetlle  infiaenoe. 

Bdudbla  (i-dOi'i-bl),    a.      That  maj   be 

Bduot  (e-dokt),  n.  [L.  tdruo.  tdvelum.  to 
lead  oat  Hee  EPCCB.]  I.  Eitncled  mat- 
ter; that  which  ii  educed;  that  which  ii 
brought  to  light  b>  •eparmtlan,  analjila,  or 
decompoilUon.  £ai4<llidlilln([ulihedfroin 
product,  Inaimach  u  ■  product  la  rormad 
during  decompoaitlon,  wberean  ail  eduet 
eitited  In  Iti  integrilj  la  the  bod;  pretloui 
lo  It*  being  operaled  dd. 


cJutmt  F.^<ri 


%  Fia.  anything  educed  01 
other;  uTlnlerence 


Ueam-tifgii\ 

Into  the  coDdenur  or 
aeoordlDB  a*  Uia  eurii 
low  or  hll^ ■- 


^S-duk'ihon-pIp),  n 
B  bv  which  the 
im  the  cylinder 


,    -iptdyCng 

«uaU  quantltiea  ol  water    to  taet-tubea, 
waCch'glaaus,  &c. ,  by  cauiine  the  wi ' 

th'Sl'he'hii 

BdoUoua'C^-dfi'l'-'u)'''   [L.  «du;fum,  a 
thing  to  be  eaten.)    EaUble. 


(i).n.   pLBsn.   (e,en.)   Eye.    (Old  Eug- 

ih  and  Scotch.) 


rho  Is  palif ;  draWM. 
immltled.'  inThe 


E»kel($li),  iT.t.    [SeeEKE.)    TolncreaM;  to 

EeI(elXn.   (A.  aai.oJ.L-O.  af,Fri>.>(I.IMn. 

d  word  aha,  meaning . 
Ita  sol  0*4.  and  allied  I 


peat(Luthern>eltaaat  0*1).  and  allied  to  Qi 
eehit.  Skr.  ahi,  a  aerpent.  juat  aa  the  L.  an 


, .u  annift.  a  nuke] 

imlly  ol  teleoatean  flihea  belonging  to  the 
'the  HalacopleiTirli.   The 


■erpenvlIKeeTongated  body,  by  the  abience 
ol  lentrsl  (ln«,  Bad  the  conttnultj  of  the 
dorul  and  anal  Bni  round  the  eitiemlty 
of  the  telL     The  gill  HIE  li  at  the  baae  of 

waj'  between  the  head  and  the  anal  tU\,  and 

In  ^B  Bub^nua  Conger  the  doruJ  flu 
commencea  above  the  peuloral,  jUTd    the 

^the  body-the  acalei  being  Inconaplcnoua 
—and  the  wtpenllne  movemenl*  are  pro- 
TCTblal.  Eel>  of  the  ■nb-)renui  Conger  are 
eicluilTely  marine.  They  unietimei  weigh 
more  than  100  Iba,  and  have  a  length 
of  ID  teel;  (he  ipecire  ol  Angullla,  which 

exceed  27  lb>.  weight,  and  30  Inchel  In 
length.    Eels  are  eeleemed  goud  food,  and 

three  othtl-  flpeciea— the  uiarp-noaed  (An- 

Cailla  aexitiroilrit  or  A.  milaarii'l,  the 
niad-nnKd  (A    lalimilrii).  and  the  inig 

brio.  {Bee  Vibrio.)  The  tenn  eel  Ii  applied 
to  other  0«he«  belonging  to  dltUnct  genera. 

Eal-baikBt  (illna-liet),  n.  A  biaket  for 
catching  eel>;  an  eelbnclL 

Ealbuck  l^l-bukX  n.  A  kind  of  baiket  tor 
catching  celt,  hating  ■  sort  of  lunnel-ihaped 
nionae.CTAp  entrance  fitted  into  the  mouth 


EdlllMmit(«^ul'k6^[ut},n.  Amedl- 
cliie  which  purine*  the  nnlda  of  the 
bwty  by  remoflng  addltyor  other  hurt- 
lul  oualltlea. 

Bdaloarant(e-dul'k6-nnt),a.  Intned. 
having  the  property  ol  aweelenlng  by 
the  remoiral  ol  acidity  or  other  hurtful 
qnaUUet. 


UnlwrkM  (i-dun6-iit).  D.t.  pnt.  A 
pp.  uliileoniurf.'  ppr.  ttitil«nii>iiii  (L. 
f.  out.   and   <iutem,  du^ceratbm.   to 


■weeL)    L  To  remore  acidity  from;  to 

■weeten.    '  Thii  (awlae't  dnog)  ...  la 

Strliin  — t  In  e*(».  to  free  (rom  aclda. 

of  It,  and  compi 

•alta.  or  Impnrltlea  hy  wiihlng. 
B<lnlcor»Uon(«-duli«.r*"ihnn).n-    1.  The 

^"™iy''tl>"' 

Eicape.    These  b 

Idccharine  sulatance.  — t  In  eA™i.  the  act 

to  a  framework 

nl  iweetening  or  rendering  more  mild  or 

eipecially  a  Ud 

■tancea,  or  from  any  loluble  Impnrltlci,  by 

oflheitream.  1 

repealed  affoaiona  of  water. 

on  their  descent 

BdnlOOnUTB  (ftdul1ia.rit.|.X  a.    Having 

which  takea  plac 

the  quality  of  .i-eclenlng  or  purifying. 

WillMr»tor  (e-dt,n<ft-ral.*r).  n.    He  who 

VLtll^T"^ 

A  ol  OeHble  willow  roda 


Js  the  bnckith  watt 


Sal-bn  ni'far),  n.  A  hy  or  bnod  of  eok. 
Bel-fork  Wrtor*),*  a  pronged  iBrtfiiiinwt 

ECI-graM  (il'gnuX  TL  In  AmertcK.  the 
popular  name  ol  the  Zott^ra  norwia,  h  kind 

Eelpot  tfii'vati.  n.    An  eel-bMket. 

Eal-poBt  («1'poutX  n.  lA  Sax.  t^-ptU*  I 
The  local  name  ol  two  dllfeitnt  spcEira  at 
flah— <Q)  the  vlvlparouabl<nnj(goare«  riwi 

pqnu):  and  (b)  the  burbot  (Lita  vmtgariA 
the  only  Ireahwater  ipeclea  of  the  lamilj 
which  contalni  the  cod  and  haddock. 
EelBpanr  (el'sp^),  n.    A  lorked  losuusMok 
uaed  for  catching  eela 
Ess  (Sn),  the  old  plural  lor  lyn    3n  KK 
Sen  («n),<idii.  A  contraction  for  ««k(vhk:k 


E'en  (^1.  n.     Erening.     iSooteh.) 

B«t  (ar).  ode,     Contraclloa  for  nar.     '  A* 

atrange  a  thing  aa  t'rr  I  looked  on.'    Skmt. 
Serla<an),a.  (A.8ai.earA,tlmld.|  ICaks- 

tawd  to  Inspire  tear;  dieary:  lonely:  weird. 


onalytli 


1   (§r'i.n, 


combined  with  1  aenae  ol  lonellnai 

Bbn(e-raRi^li;C(i:i.  [Probablyai 
olT/ai(*T  In  faith;  on  mjr  wol 


aC:  that 


(et'a.bl).a.    [L.  e/uUlii,  that  can  ba 

""  apoken,  from   e^^or,  r/an,  U> 

It.  and  fori,  to  q>eak.]    riler. 


It  laylalble  or  not  dliUngii 


thoughta;  to 
—Dt/aae.Bfaet.  Tod^oMi 


— £.  To  remove  ftooi  Uu 
ray;  aa.  to  ^aci  the  immgt 
a  mind;  to  tfat*  Idee*  or 
H  gratitnda. 


Imnair;  to  tfatt  ta  to  tub 
deaUoy  ao  aa  to  render  Invlaibla.- 
0  blot  out.  expooge.  laae,  ervia,  gbll^ 

^tU),  >.i    to  obUtente  any  die- 

e  mark  or  chaiacter ;  to  make  en- 


Hava  aw«p<  theuiis  lAtre  bead 

BOkOMbla  fef-fi^a-bl).  <L 
being  effaced. 


••v^ 


AetofeffK- 

Ef£i4,Bn«Ti(A-lB-rfc.k-rrk-7tX<>  (Tr  1 
In  An',  a  term  applied  to  an  anloul  re- 
preiented  as  reanng  on  Ite  hind  Iqpi,  aa 
if  it  were  Wghtenedor  enraged. 

SflhtduMKef  laaUn-UXX  H- '/■» 

and  /oKtiu    to  lasclnate.     See  iaa- 

BATKI  Tochann;  tobewitch;  todeiade. 
EfflUHOIUtloIll  (el-fai'iin-l'Uian),ii.  TiM 

act  of  hewliching  or  deluding,  or  state  cf 

being  bewitched  or  deluded. 
Binict  {ef-tekt'X  n.    |L.  ifttal.  trout 

which  la  pmduced  by  an  operating  agmt 


breakini 


;  the  «/rel  of  thia  war  w. 


obligation  ia  void  and  ol  w 
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EFFISROB 


t«Bor;  Import  or  m«nl  intent; 
tb«  parchMa  for  nU  frlend«  and 
wrote  him  to  Uuit  •ftt;  his 
WM  to  the  ^eoc  that.  Ac 

urn  omm  or  twycs  hMlde  redde. 
all  tlie  hole  ^^Mt.         Hawtt. 

Vamptetloo,  peifectioiL 

wrttaiT  to  b«  brought  to  iMrolnl  ^^far  by 

aol  mam  ■ppetfmnce;  (act;  nib- 


?^a  MiKr  ii  t#if»tliM  what  it  M«an.   iVwA<tifr. 
T*  wy  <tf  a  cdrbrated  piece  that  there  are  foahs 
'  te.  ak  «  <ikll  to  car  t^  author  i»  a  oian.  AtMison. 


tmpTflon  prodaoed  on  the  mind,  as 
aoenery,  a  picture,  musical  com- 
or  other  work  of  art,  by  the  object 
whole,  before  its  details  are  examined; 
or  general  result  of  all  the 
of  a  work  d  art 


h«%htai>«d  by  the  wild  and  looely 
of  the  placo.  IT.  Ir^tng. 

pL  Ooods;  morables;  persona]  estate;  as, 
people  escaped  from  the  town  with  their 
.^Ut^ful  tftet,  in  meek,  the  measure 
the  real  power  of  any  machine,  after 
that  portion  which  is  lost  or  ez- 
in  orercoming  the  inertia  and  fric- 
oi  the  moring  parts  and  erery  other 
of  loe^  ana  in  girinff  the  parts  the 
rwqiui^  velocity.  ~  #w  efed,  with   the 
of  creating  an  impmsion;  ostenta- 
—To  gim  •f€dt  to,  to  make  Talid;  to 
oQt  in  practice;  to  push  to  its  legiti- 
or  natural  result 

(ef-fdctO.  v.t  [From  the  lumn.]  1.  To 
pewitnee,  as  a  cause  or  agent;  to  cause  to  be; 
asc  the  rerolution  in  France  s/eotod  a  great 
of  property.— S.  To  bnng  to  pass;  to 
to  accomplish;  ss,  to  efiet  an  object 


What  ho  decreed,  ho  <^licML  JUmm, 

Sts.  To  aecompUsh,  ftilfll,  realise,  aohiere, 
execute,  effectuate, 
(ef -fokf  «r).  n.  Same  as  ^feetar. 
'  iCeffektfl^llaw  That  may  be  done 
_OT  achicred;  practicable;  feasible.  [Rare.] 
(ef'fek'shon),  fi.  1.  Act  of  effect- 
Eteatioa;  production.  HdU,—%.  In 
the  ooostmctlon  of  a  proposition;  a 
9R>6Iefli  dedudble  from  some  general  pro- 
poatloii     Huittm, 

MMlT«(ef-fektlTXa»  1.  Hairing  the  power 
io  oaose  or  produce  effect;  efficacious. 

Thry  an  aot  <^hcnw  of  aaythiofr.        Baem. 

%  OpcrattTe;  actiye;  baring  the  quality  of 
ptududng  effect 

la  oet  <0lK0«r.  dot  af«  bodies  deatroyed  by 

Sir  T.  Br0wnt. 

eauslns  to  be;  as.  an  sfecHve 
—L  Hartng  the  power  of  actire  oper- 
i;  eflkicnt;  fit  for  duty;  as,  eg$eHve 
Ib  an  army;  an  ^•etiv  force.— l^«c- 
f.  a  oommon  term  on  the  Continent 
\  coin  in  contradistinction  to  paper 
thas  a  draft  is  directed  to  be  paid 
Ib  tfttitim  sMiiey  to  guard  smUnst  depre> 
dated  paper  currency.— 8th.  Efficient,  effi- 
Mfectnal,  operattre,  aotiye. 
(e^fekyjTX  a>    Effectire  money. 

(ef-fdctlvUXadv.    With  effect; 
powertaK^  with  real  operation;  completely; 

OMl^-lsktlT-nesX  a.  The  quality 

(ef-CektlesX  «-    Without  effect; 
wttbout  advantage;  nielesi. 

alTs  f^ttUui  yet  ootfiing  woU  ooiit 
boan  reco»ei|»  aaiac.  Skak. 


of  bei]« 


(ef-fekt'«rX  a.  One  who  effects: 
«ae  who  produces  tft  causes;  a  maker  or 
creator.  *  That  Infinite  Being  who  was  the 
«r««l«r  of  a'  Derkam. 
WwililHl  (ef-fMcHlk-alX  a.  1.  Producing  an 
«<ect  or  toe  effect  desired  or  intended;  or 
haria*  adequate  power  or  force  to  produce 
the  effect;  aa,  the  means  empkyyed  were 
f/iTfaef  *  ififoctiial  steps  for  the  suppres- 
doaof  thsrebelUoo.'  Jfaeaatoy.-lt  ver- 
arinai;  exprsssiTe  of  facts. 

Roprwve  my  aflejfattoo  If  roo  can ; 

Or  cko  conclode  oiy  wonu  ejfkctttal.      SMmJt, 

— jysrfaef  o^^joa^it,  in  Seoti  law,  s  form 

ef  aciioa  by  wluch  real  property  is  attached 

by  a  creditor. 
lihctaftIl]r(effek'tfl-al.liXa<fe.  Witheffect; 

eOcariivusly;  in  a  manner  to  produce  the 

iBlended  effect;  thoroughly:  as,  the  dty  is 

•/SMfiuUty  guarded. 
ifciililllmiM  (effek'tfi-alnesX   n.     The 

quality  of  being  effectual 


BfliMlllAte  (ef-fek'tO-itX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 

$f0HuaUd;  ppr.  efeetuating.  [Fr.  efeetuer. 

See  BrFKOT.l    To  briuff  to  pass;  to  achieve; 

to  accompliui:  to  fulfil.    'A  fit  instrument 

to  effectuate  his  desire.'    Sidney. 
BflMtnation  (ef-fek'tfi-A'^shon),  n.    Act  of 

effectuating,  bringing  to  pass,  or  producing 

a  result    ' 

The  dilSctilty  from  the  simultaneity  of  Cause  and 
EfTect,  or  rather  from  the  identity  or  Cauiadoa  and 
£ffittuati»n  is  sotred  on  this  theory. 

Sir  $y.  Hamate. 

BfltetoOMb  BlltetnoniCef-fek'tfi'te,  ef-fek'- 
tO-us).  a.    EffectiTe;  effectual.    B.  Jomon. 

BffMr  (ef-fdr%  n.  [Scotch.]  L  What  is  be- 
coming one's  rank  or  station. —2.  Property; 
quality;  state;  condition. —J?/sir  qf  war, 
warlike  ffuise. 

BffMr  (ef-f&O,  v.i.  In  Scott  law,  to  corre- 
spond, be  suitable,  or  belong. 

In  form  as  tffnrs,  means  soch  form  as  In  law  be- 
looKS  to  the  tUng.  Btll. 

BfltanllUUSy  (ef -f em'in-a-si).  n.  [From  effem- 
inate.l  1.  The  loftness.  delicacy,  and  weak- 
ness characteristic  of  the  female  aex;  un- 
manly delicacv;  womanish  softness  or  weak- 
ness.-2.  Voluptuousness:  indulgence  in 
unmanly  pleasures;  lascivlousness.  'Foul 
efftminaey  held  me  yoked.'    Milton. 

Blremlliaie  (ef-fem'm-atX  a.  [L.  e/smina- 
tits,  from  effeminor,  to  now  or  make  woman- 
ish, from  ex,  out,  una/emina,  a  woman.] 

1.  Haying  the  qualities  of  the  female  sex; 
•oft  or  delicate  to  an  immanly  degree; 
tender;  womanish;  Toluptuousu 

The  king,  by  his  v<^ptuou8  life  and  mean  mar- 
liage.  became  ^ffhrnmate  and  less  sensible  of  honour. 

Bat»H, 

2.  Characterised  by  or  resulting  from  effem- 
inacy; as,  an  ef&minaU  peace;  an  effvmin- 
at4  lif&— 8.  Womanlike;  tender;  womanly. 


manly,  voluptuous,  delicate,  cowardly. 
BStenumte  (ef-fem'hi-&tX  n.  A  tender,  deli- 
cate, womanish  person. 

EfftmiuattM,  whose  very  looks 
Reflect  dislumour  on  the  land  1  love.  C^mptr. 

Efftanlnate  (ef-fem'in-itX  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
effeminated;  ppr.  effemtnating.  To  make 
womanish :  to  unman ;  to  wealcen.  '  To  <A 
feminate  children's  minds.'    Locke. 

Bfltalin&te  (ef-fem'in-atX  v.i.     To  grow 
womanish  or  weak;  to  melt  into  weakness. 
In  a  slothfhl  peace  coorage  will  ^jffhmimUe.  Pof*. 

Bfftanlnately  (ef-fem'in-&t-liX  ode.  1.  In  a 
womanish  manner;  weakly;  sofUy.— 2.  By 
means  of  a  woman;  by  the  power  or  art  of  a 
woman.  *£|feminate/yyanquished.'  MiUon. 

BfRimlnatenaw  (ef-femOn-At-nesX  n.  The 
state  of  being  effeminate;  unmanly  softness. 

EfftanlnatlOIl  t  (ef-fem'iu-A"shonX  n.  The 
state  of  one  grown  womanish;  the  state  of 
being  weak  or  unmanly.  '  Degenerate  tf/em- 
inatwn.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

^M'^^^wW  (ef-fem'in-IxX  v.t  To  make  ef- 
feminate. 

Brave  knights  effUminiMed  by  doth.    Syhmin^. 

Bflteldl  (ef-fen'diX  n.  [Turk.,  a  corruption 
of  Or.  atUhentie,  a  doer  with  his  own  hand, 
perpetrator,  lord  or  master;  In  Mod. Or. 
pron.  apthendie  or  aphendia.  See  Autbbii- 
no.]  A  title  of  respect  frequently  attached 
to  the  official  title  or  certain  Turkish  officers, 
especially  to  thote  of  learned  men  and 
ecclesiastics;  thus,  the  sultan's  first  physi- 
cian Is  Hskim  efendi;  the  priest  In  the 
seraglio  Imam  effendi;  the  chancellor  of  the 
empire  Beis  ^endt.  The  term  is  also  of  ten 
used  in  the  same  way  as  maeter  or  sir;  thus, 
Oreek  children  are  In  the  habit  of  celling 
their  fathers  effendi. 

Bfltoent  (effer-entX  a.  [L.^  for  ex,  out 
ot  and  fero,  to  carrv.]  In  phytiol.  convey- 
ing outwards,  or  discharginff ;  as,  the  efferent 
lymphatics,  which  convey  lymph  from  the 
lymphatic  slsnds  to  the  thoracic  duct 

BflteronBt  (eff^r-usX  a.  [L.  efferut,  exces- 
sively wild— V  for  ex,  intens.,  and  feme, 
wild.]    Fierce:  wild;  savage. 

From  the  teeth  of  that  ^ffir0iu  beast,  from  the 
tusk  of  the  wild  boar.  B/.  King. 

Bfltoveioe  (eff^r-vesO^  o.i  pret  ft  pp.  effer- 
veeeed;  ppr.  efferveedng.  [L.  efferveteo—eft 
ex,  out  of,  and  ferveeeo,  to  begin  l>oiling, 
incept  from  ferveo,  to  be  hot,  to  rage.  See 
Fervemt.]  L  To  be  in  a  stote  of  natural 
ebullition,  like  liquor  when  gently  boiling; 
to  bubble  and  hiss,  as  fermenting  liquors 
or  any  fluid  when  some  part  escapes  in  a 
gaseous  form ;  to  worlc,  as  new  wina  —2.  Pig. 
to  exhibit  signs  of  excitement;  to  exhibit  feel- 


ings which  cannot  be  suppressed;  as,  toeffer- 
veece  with  joy. 

BfltaTNOenoe  (ef-f«r-ves'ens).  A.  1.  A  kiwi 
of  natural  ebullition ;  that  commotion  of  a 
fluid  which  takes  place  when  some  part  of 
the  mass  flies  off  in  a  gaseous  form,  produc- 
ing innumerable  sroalfbubbles;  as,  the  effer- 
vescence or  worldng  of  new  wine,  cider,  or 
beer;  the  efferoeeeenee  of  a  carl>onate  with 
nitric  acio,  in  consequence  of  chemical 
action  and  decomposition.— 2.  Strong  ex- 
citement ;  manifestation  of  feeling ;  flow  of 
animal  spirits. 

BfIiBrve8oeno7(ef-f6r-ves'en-siX'».  Sameaa 
Effervescence. 

Blfenresoent  (ef •fto-ves'entX  a.  Oently  boil- 
ing or  bubbling  by  means  of  the  disengage- 
ment of  an  elsitic  fluid. 

Bfftoresdhle  (ef-fte-ves'iblX  a.  That  has 
the  quality  of  effervescing;  capable  of  pro- 
ducing effervescence. 

A  small  quantity  of  ifHrvttcObtt  matter.    Kirwan. 

BfliBfte  (ef-fdtO.  a.  [L.  effoetm,  effeiut,  ex- 
haustea,  worn  out  by  bearing— ex.  and /ettis 
or foBtua,  fruitful,  pregnant]  1.  Barren;  not 
capable  of  producing  young,  as  an  animal 
or  plant— 2.  Having  the  energies  worn  out 
or  exhausted;  having  the  vigour  lost  or  dis- 
sipated ;  become  incapable  ofeffioient  action ; 
barren  of  results.  '  effete  lensusllty.'  South, 

if  they  find  the  old  f^ovemments  ^ffHe,  worn  out, 
.  .  .  they  may  seek  new  ones.  Burke. 

Efncadom  (ef-fl-ki'shusX  a.  [L.  efficax, 
efficacious,  powerful,  from  effUio.  See  Ef- 
fect.] Effectual;  productive  of  effects;  pro- 
ducing the  effect  intended ;  having  power 
adequate  to  the  purpose  intended;  powerful; 
as.  an  efflcaoioua  remedy  for  disease. 

EflioaolOUBly  (ef-fl-k&'shus-liX  adv.  Effec- 
tuidlv;  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  produce  the 
effect  desired;  as,  the  remedy  has  been 
eMcaoioutly  applied. 

Bffffi^ifmffiitfff  (ef-fi-k&'shus-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  efficacious. 

Effloaoy  (ef  fi-ka-siX  n.  [L.  efflcacia,  efficacy, 
from  emcax,  from  efflcio.  8ee  Effect.) 
Power  to  produce  effects;  production  of  the 
effect  intended;  as,  the  efficacy  of  the  gospel 
In  converting  men  from  sin;  the  efficacy  of 
prayer;  the  effieacv  of  medidne  in  counter- 
acting disease:  the  effUaey  of  manure  in 
fertilising  land.  'Of  noxious  e.^Icacy.'  MU- 
ton.  — Syk.  Virtue,  force,  energy,  power, 
effectiveness;  efficiency. 

Eflloieiioet  (ef-fl'shensX  n.  Same  as  J^- 
cieney. 

EfUctollCF  (ef-fl'shen-siX  n.    [L.  efftdenHa, 

influence,  from  ejleio.  See  Effect.]  1.  The 

act  of  producing  effects;  a  causing  to  be  or 

exist :  effectual  agency. 

The  manner  of  this  divine  ^ffleitn^  is  Ihr  above  na. 

H09mtr. 

Gravity  does  not  proceed  from  the  effieitnn  of  any 
contingent  or  unstable  agent.  IVootfward. 

2.  Power  of  producing  the  effect  intended; 
active  competent  power.  'Causes  which 
should  carry  in  their  mere  statement  evi- 
dence of  their  effloianey.*  J.  S.  MUl—B.  In 
fnech.  the  amount  of  useful  effect  or  actual 
work  a  prime  mover  yields,  as  compared 
with  the  power  expended.— 4.  MiliL  the  con- 
dition of  a  voltmteer  who  has  become  sn 
efficient  See  Efficient,  n.  2. 
Efflotont  (ef-fi'shentX  a.    I.  Causing  effects; 

f>roducing:  that  causes  anything  to  be  what 
t  is;  efficacious;  effectual;  competent;  able; 
operative. 

The  ^cieni  cause  Is  that  which  produces;  the  final 
cause  is  that  for  which  the  thing  is  produced.   OgUvit. 

2.  Noting  a  volunteer  who  is  an  efficient 
See  the  uouil-Stm.  Effective,  effectual, 
competent,  able,  capable. 
EfBoliBnt  (ef-fl'shent).  n.  1.  The  agent  or 
cause  which  produces  or  causes  to  exist;  the 
prime  mover.    [Rare.] 

God  .  .  .  moveth  mere  natural  agents  as  an  c^- 
citnt  only.  Hooker. 

2.  if t2tt  a  volunteer  who  has  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  service,  and 
has  attended  a  certain  requisite  number  of 
drills.  The  government  pays  a  capitation 
grant  in  respect  of  such  efficient- iSxfra 
efficient,  a  commissioned  officer  or  sergeant 
of  volunteers  who,  on  examination,  has  ob- 
tained an  official  certificate  of  competency. 
Extra  efficients  earn  an  extra  grant  for  their 
company. 

Effldently  (ef-fi'shent-UX  adv.  With  effect; 
effectively. 

BflfiMTOet  (ef-ffirsO.  v.L  To  make  fierce  or 
furious.  'With  fell  woodnes  he  efflerced 
was.'    Spenaer. 


ch,  eftaia:      6h,  8c.  Utck;     g,  go;     J,>>b;     h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin^;     th,  lAcn;  th,  «Aln;     w,  loig;    wh,  icAig;    ih,  aiure.—See  KEY. 


Bmslal(ef-ll']l-il),a.    £ibibl(iiiBorp«iUlD- 
ing  to  ui  tmgj.    [BAre.] 

tBtlU»(Bt-ri'i\-tt).t!.l.pnLApp.ijiffUsUdi 

C.  efigiating.  [L.  tfigio,  tllgiattim,  to 
D,  to  tuhlon.  [mm  rjlgia.  UkeneaL 
ImigB-I  To  Lnnge^  to  tonnillkoBguie  to; 
hsDce,  to  ulapl.     [Em  ] 


7,..  ra,/.r, 

__Jl0II  {ef-ffil-i"ihon),  n.    Tl»  act  of 

formliw  In  reflflmbluoB.    CAare-J 
BfllclH  (el-ariA),  B.    [L]    iBUveinpre- 

W>  heboid  iht  *pgel«  cJ  atafflirnrc  h  CFWrimfa. 

etfut  of  our  liHrins,  Drjim. 

BfflCT  (eTfl-Jl),  n.    (L  cfg<n.  froin  "Jliim 

to  fuhloa— e, «.  and 
Jfn^,  to  form  or  d*- 

TlH.      See    FUSH.  ] 

1.  The   litu«a.   I<k»- 

IMM.    or    IBpieKDtk- 

tUiw.whafiwotthii 
whole  or  a  put;  b 
llkfloeu  In  iculptilTB» 
palnUng,    bu-rellBt. 

age;  aportnJt:  moit 
trequentl;  applied  tu 
tbe  flgorea  od  aopul- 


Ull.  WinrickBhln. 
UOT. -2  In  numii. 
the  print  or  Imprea- 

■*"H"j  the  head  of 

whom  It  wu  luued. 


ol  ihowini  lUillke.  hatnoTor  coaiempl  fi 
him;  an)piilarina>I«tn  which  ant^ttajr 01 


,  hatred,  or  coai 
1«  In  which  anl 

manUeated. 

— _v— 4l  (el-DaJlt-it).  B,t  (L,  tfiagite, 
(jnap><>(<"n,loitem«ndi»Bentlj— «.  ix.and 
fiagilB,  to  demand  wanotj.]     T«  demand 

SOaM  (et-BWi,  dL  [L.  tjta,  tjlat%m,  lo 
blow  or  breauie  oat— «,  az»  out,  and  lie,  lo 
blow.)    To  nil  with  breath  or  air.     [Rare.] 

Effl»tiOiH«(-M'thon).  n.    Theactorbmalh- 


-    applied    1 

Ita  blowma.— 1.  in  tiud.  a  rei 


coTered  with  eaomcencs. — 


lUUlOB  (eTBn-ona^  b.    [Ft.  efiumce,  h 

flow.)  i.  The  act  of  Rowing  ont— 1  That 
which  flowi  or  lesuea  from  any  body  or 

BniUtfliHwarbriElitaKiiccliKieui.  JTiOm. 
Bflliuiicy    ( of 'an -en -d),    ■.      Same    aa 

Bfflnant  {affht-entX  a.  [L.  ajhwiu,  ajhi- 
«nCw,  ppr.  ot  fjliu,  to  Dow  oul— e.  tx,  oat, 
and  iluo,  to  flow.  ]  Flowing  oat^  emanaUug; 
emitted.     ■  EfflumI  heama.'    Panttt. 

EtBBent  (arflu-ent),  n      In  gmg.  a  itrewn 


SfltMUat  (et-tta'a-bl),  a. 
I  Elltayt.    See  "BrrAKL 


uLD  liter  inliaiaElpnL 
BtBSTlAU*  (ef-diM^-bn,  a.     Capable  ol 
being  given  oS  In  Che  lorni  of  emoTlam. 
>  ita„^j,ti,  maCtu '    Boyle. 

.(eMia'Tl-alXB.   hnainhigtoaffln- 

W  "al-lu'Ti-atX  B.i     To  throw  off 
-      [IUtk] 


•nuvlain.     Botlt-    I 


im).» 


1L.,  from  ^u 


pL  BDnTlft 
to  Sow  out 


Bee  PLOW.]  SomethlRf  Havlnc  oat  in 
lubtie  or  lavUble  form:  exhalation;  Oman. 
Uon :  eBpeclalljr  applied  lo  noxloiu  or  dl>- 
■greeabfe  eihalatfona;  aa,  the  aAiieAi  from 
diaeaied  bodleaor  putrefying  anhaal  orTege- 

EllltlX  (efhuln),  n.  [L.  ejHuo.  ejRuxum,  to  flow 
out  See  Srri.iieacK.]  1.  The  act  or  stale  of 
flowing  out  or  laaulng  In  a  Btream;  elTiulDn. 
flow;  aa,  an  fjJTux  of  matter  from  an  ulcer; 
the  Ant  ejtia  of  men'i  piety.  '  By  eontlnaal 
r^iuxiofthDeepawenud virtues.'  Bovth. 

.    .iJluzdiTlne.'    Thamim. 
BBnx )  (eMukiX  t.i.    To  run  or  Bow  away. 


llEht'.^iix>imi(rDmiplrltlaaphit'  Xacm 
BBMlant  (et-fo'dl-ent),   a.      (1.    tftnamt, 

iffodientitt  ppr.  of  fffodio.  to  dig  ont — «/  for 

ex.  out,  and  /odia,  to  dig.]     DlggJiiB-,  ac- 

ROatomed  to  dig. 
--    -■      -■«   <ef[ 


-fffdl-en'-ilii-B), 
In  loot-  a  term 

otSoalhlL __. , 

Ltb  Africa  and  South  JUla. 


■ad/eilvo. 

■tatea  which  com- 
u  forma,  u  the 
America,  the  1 


pTieei  the 

pangolin  of 
the  amacin 
BCTQllBitlaii  I 

Elltoia  I  (ef'-tarii,  1. 1  pret  *  pp.  rfi 

SI.  eforrinj.    [Fr.  e/onw,  to  end« 
itrfve— «,  out,  and  farcar.  to  tiacm. 


EJ!tOnnl(el.fonn'),r  t  [L  ^  for  <sc,  out,  an 
/OTTM,  to  form.]  To  fiiMon:  to  iKape;  I 
lonti.    '  J^ormiig  u>  after  thy  own  Image 

SnbnmitlOB  1  (ef-totm-iUKni),  n.  The  at 
of  (tlTlng  ihape  or  fonn;  fonnatloii. 

SUbrt  (effflrt  or  etttny,  n.     ~       ~ 

ef  for  «.  out,  and  frr^-  — 
Ing :   an  erertlon  o.    ,_ 
whether  physical  or  me 

aa.  the  array,  by  great^ort 


Rtn.  Bndeaiour.  eurtlon,  (tniggli,  atialn. 
abainlng,  attempts  trial,  eeaay. 
BtrortlNa  (eflOii-lea  or  oTItrt-Lea),  o.  Uak- 


lo-ro'en.al),  il    Same  aa 

momosnt  (ef.Borci'ent),  a.     L  Shooting 
Into  white  threads  or  splcuhe;  forming  a 

nte,  Or.  lat,  (all;       nt,  met,  htr; 


lo  dig  ont  1    The  act  ot  digging 

^rtulAnot.    [E«re.1 
BfbACtlin  (ef-frak  tor),  n.     In  sura  a  trac- 

llMlet-lnui'dilJYct  (I,,/tQr«. 
.  K  /mneAuL]  to  InTast  with  tran- 

Erlyllfaea. 
fraV  I. 

ne.  pini     uAte,  not,  mo 


luUiD,  un  bridled  bnpetaoatty— <<  tor  • 

and/^um.  a  bHdIe  )    fobtldled  n 

or  licenee:  nnrullnesa 
BataBt  I  (eMtent'X  ■-(     I^  gl**  aa 

to.     SirT  Bmtnr. 
BghBtad,  1  BSMMtttl  (rf-beot^^-  rf- 

It),  a.    [Fr.  tfTonU.  braien-lB 


._   'Thed 

ling.    'Hk  tfrnUit  akuoDBMB  iw*. 

BltroiKatT(>'-traDtfr'ri).«.  Ifr.ign 
from  I.  efrotu,  efrmiid,  bare-faced.  ■■■■■■ 
iBia-ii^TDr  a.  out.  forth,  and  /raw.  ite 

forehead.]  " "*" * "  ~  " 

□eu:  Impudence  or  Doiooeas  oanagreaanc 
the  boonda  of  modesty  and  drconuu:  h. 
c/ronlcrv  Is  a  sure  mark  ol  Hi  la-ruiitini 
—hnpadetua.  Bt'otl'm,  SautimtM.  Sse 
under  iKPFDRHtm.— Sm.  ImpudaiKe.   «•- 

Enrotllll011Blrt(ef-fronfa-DS-liXailK  With 
eflronlery;  Impndeotly:  fnmtltasly     A'vU. 

SflUcntXef-fDl'hrig.a.    [I.  </ lia  ex.  osl, 

away,  and  Julanari.  a  ■oppon.)     In  kiL 

applied  to  buds  from  undo  which  tha  c^ 

laiy  leaf  baa  fallen. 


EffulsB  (d-loirk  ■.^  in*.  *  n  '3 

ppt. efuiffvig.  [L^#u{^o — ^fair^a 

/uigto.  to  shine.]    To  cause  l«  ahln* 

lo  radiate;  to  beaoL  '  His  eyes  rfmlftMg  t 
pecnUarOn.'   Thamtm,    [Sare.} 

Blhl]n(etfuIfXKl.  To  send  fDith  a  Oood 
of  light:  to  shine  with  qOandoar. 

BffDJxmica  (el-tnlj'easj.  n.  AaoodofU^I; 
grcsFlustre  or  brightness:  splendanr;  as,  like 
effvlffcnre  gj  divine  glojy. 

Etrblgent  (et-talj'ent).  a.  .shialnc  U^M; 
aplandki;  ritiTH>^Tij  ^  fluod  uf  Ughl, 

LmIu  Ota  t^igwrnj.  tn^  said  tta  IaA 

Sffolnntlr  <ef-fulJ'eDt-lQ>  (Ufa.    laabri^ 

or  splendid  manr— 


BSBOdl  (ef-fund').  B. 


BSBM  (■rtfia'x^ 

— . —    ,l^rt^ 

vsganL  £p.  iUakardHk— 


InhstTappM 


aperture  is  not  whole  behind,  bnl  the  Upa 
an  BBpatated  by  a  gu  or  groavE. 
BffDMl  (^-Itts'^  n.     KBualoii:  ontpooriac; 

And  Ducli  onuit  qfMaad  4m)i  make  ih  (Ika.  iitt*. 
BiniilOIt(ef  ra'ihonli  la  L  TheaetalpoariaK 
out;  es.^tba  c/unm  oI  -Uel.  of  Uoai^ 


1  Giving  In  donation.    'Th 
on  of  iJl  that  they  had.' 


'amntJ.- 


ontalnlnff  It  into  a 


■orlacei.  -  fifii.i.m  1/  aoM 
escape  of  gases  through  n 


uum.    lBhls»|  crfmenia  to  deta- 
in sheets  of  mclal  or  glam.  pertmled 

r.aci#. 


1,  pound;      il.  8c  abttn*; 


njoisncAixT 


■MMSdDil «  Deuty  wtlh  ttas  nt 
m  b-  Ia4  to  Uia  cwKluitoli  t) 

ft4*  ikv  nUr*<4  «fTuiiou  >tv  In 

■]■«;*  nut*  uf  tbr  dAlift1tii4  n 

-    -    —  -   -     ij.     -TO 

—  -,_  -—->.■    Z"^. 
I^rtv^  ll-tSafli-U),  adiL    In  «B  «(nulni 

rfllJllllW   (•(-la^T-nei),  s.     auta  ot 

mKAXa-  l<tS.  ntt,  rwt :  A.  Bo.  V<to. 
JTn*  to  tncQ  «(,  ihfl  HOI  Uia  lnd«flilta  art 
■BWTli«wUwT«>lIaUisaoaD.|  Aumaol 

BltldlKa^r-  [A.  iu)  After,  ■giin:KKn: 


Htfd  A  lakud  B>.  (i*]fbufd  Igoa  I 

Kft    [L  •smpHrnfia.l    Fortlwulwof 

«  mmplfl:  lor  inMancvL 
mi  (»«d%  odd-.    (FioOablr  ■  vnplw- 

■liUe  aiRii|itiaB  ol  the  oUh  'by  Ood.'] 


tal  I  <f  (bIX  *^    [FT-  4m':  I-  iJ^wiI,  (qui.  ] 

nlItT  'l«-fil'UU)!A  |Fr.  i^iu.  Sm 
lull  eqaallty.  '  Caned  tnnct  with  ber 

Wn.  JmST^jS^X  n.  or  a.  [L.(jr(irrl 
J^ifTAtami  cACB  ipfiUdd  to  tluC  pui 
or  Uw  Modltonnau  DttaenlH  caUed  Ui> 
ARhltwIlvn. 

tat  (tW).  H.     Sun*  u  Bagrt. 
fiv,>  fcl«.t  a.     Hturp.     CAswvr. 
tar  ^*'|:^>■  i>     In  ftol  ■  tulip  appeulng 
•ofrhi  himm. 
tana  (ir^e-nin).  h.     [FMrm  Bfrr.  En  Bohe- 

•I  UtnenH  (wbleh  hc^ 
tai1>  (»^|tM-B),  n.  On  of  the  riuII  plaorto 
m  MtTsldi  bFtmcn  tha  orbllt  of  Xtit  ind 
•I1111II0.  dlKOTcnd  br  De  Ciupulii  Id  No- 

tfr^tOMt  ff-ltrniTn-ltX  »■>     fl.  tg^- 

M  finn  I   To  poI  forth  bndi:  (a  germln- 

tart  (»]iaO.  •  '-    [I-   •Vnv.  1I"f<™.  to 

tanioa  <t-im'roDi  n.  tiis  >ct  of  Toiding 

•Wnlrd  luUer  U  the  nitonl  vent 
tal^L  «.  [A  Sm.  Off.  liko  IcbL  effn.  D»n 
•r  IlwinmidotilvuHiMtlnudoCteiicd. 
|Wn«  O  E  ««  or  »y.  M  -go*  «vt,'  gooMi 
«(.ln  ntntbc  Plniraun'iCredBi'iui  (vor 
twjo,  Ciatttr;  tump.  «.  utd  D.  ri.  Pro- 
Mil)  •lllcd  In  otigla  to  I.  onini.  Or.  (Vm, 
Ir  ajA.  OkL  uM.  in  rsK  1  1-  Tbe  bodv 
Lvmrd  In  Uw  tnulc*  of  lU  uiln»:a  (with 


*hyh  ui  rvptT>dace<l  by  gAtamatJoD  or 
<iTMinli  In  wtalciL  by  Impngiutlon.  the 
teiiluLuat  d  ll»  fotui  tAkei  place. 
twM  ;«ir>l(diifiullT  than  in  Uir« 
imlliljifti  In  in  m.  *li.  the  stnnlrud 
VM.  ot  WapKrUii  *«ud< ;  the  nrmlnnl, 
•r  I'wttiifnii  micle ;  and  the  ntellni  or 
Hk  iba  Bnt  betnc  conMoed  In  the  gar- 
■bbI  ralcle.  ohliJi  fia  it  contained 
*nblB  U»  budj  of  the  Tolk.  The  eggl 
•l  BSM  lohula  towel  than  the  Mnt  bin 
•1  mn»  than  tlicM  Ibree  parts  The 
Wi  <4  bitda.  bowerer.  hiie.  baldea  ttiemt. 
OVWta.  or  albom™.  and  Ihe  ihall,  whkh 

•>•  ■*  Um.  Tbe  foik  couiltt*  of  a  ■troog 
■'atlna  u  (ibomm.  In  which  mnltltudn 
■•■itHt*  (tobnlea  of  oQ  ara  nupandad. 
i^(rrrv.)  a  hea'aacffof  nwdaliewel^hi 
^^  W»  palM.  at  which  the  while  lon- 


l^iUa;     «h.9e.lodl: 


do  not  leaTO  the  egff  till  after  II  u  laid  are 

called  vuiparoiHftaote  Id  whU'h  tbe  egga  . 
are  reUlned  within  the  parent  boil)  until 
the)  are  hatched  are  cailed  ovonvijtarwf- 
i.  Anytliln^f  rctemlilln^  an  egg  la  abapa. 

^Esffand  anehor,  egg  and  ddrl.  fgg  and 
tongue,  in  arcA,  an  en-ihaped  ornament 

to  enricli  the  ovulo.  It  ii  al»  called  the  < 
Eclmtm OrnatnmL  Ste  EeHiMi8,4  -Wia 
you  U*>  tmi  /or  monty)  a  aaylng  which 
ortRinated  wheB  ena  ware  ao  plentiral  M 

then. '  WiU  yoa  allow  yomalt  to  ba  Im- 
poaad  npont 

— i^on'f  pu(aU  vow  wtirtotubaalift,  don't 
Tentnif  all  yoa  hare  In  one  ipecolatfon. 
En  (<«),  v.t     [A.  Hm,  tofian.  ■as"n.  to  to- 
□lEa,  to  iharpen.    See  £baa.]    To  India  or 

itlgat*;'to  pruvokt 

Bliar,  SBKBr<eg'ar,eg'4fl,n.  AnameglTen 
to  motbi  of  the  lamilj  Bambyoidia.  and 
kcnera  laalocampa  and  Eriogaiter.  The 
1.  IKT'eli'.  a  well-known  Brillab  motta.  la 
called  the  graia-egger,  and  the  X.  robohi 
the  oak-egger.  from  the  food  of  tbeir  catet- 
plUin.  Tna£McifaaUrIaiiai<ruiitheBmaU 
agger  of  coUecton 

^ggjjjj^arbag).  -.     in  x«.l  the  o™,- 


about  the  alie  of  a  so 
En-MtlM  (es'Bu),  n. 


IKelita-apt 


EgS-mall  (eg'ahel),  n.    The  ihell  or  ontalde 
'    uoierinc  ol  ui  effi. 

,  Za-Bllca  (eg-illartL  A  Mtchan  ntanaU  for 
I  remoTing  omelett  or  fried  agsa  from  a  pan. 
EgK'VWIt  (cg'ip'JnX  n.  A  uutU  ipooo  for 
eating  eBBi  with. 
ag-trotTertnitX  n.  In  the  w*^,  a  cau- 
wife  ridius  to  market  with  csga  fn  her  pan- 

BKlloptm  (S-Jl-lop'ik-al),  a.  L  Pirtainins 
tu  or  ot  the  natun  of  <KiIap*.--t.  Ailectad 
wltheailopi. 

Bdlopi  (?Ji-lapa>,  n.  (Or.  aigHipt-ali, 
aigat,  a  goat,  and  ept,  the  eye. )  Ooat'a  ejr*; 
an  abMsH  in  the  inner  canlhiu  ol  the  eya. 

BgUia  Mublw  («-^'aa  mlr-bHX  ^  pi-  A 
collection  ol  anclant  itatuaa  diacoTered  on 
the  itland  ol  Zgina,  luppoaad  to  have  ori- 
ginally decorated  the  tampla  in  that  Island 
aacred  to  Pallaa  Athini.  They  an  baton 
the  aga  ot  Phidias  ao,  altbough  Que  to 
natun  generally,  t2ialr  lacea  are  charac- 
leriied  by  that  forced  imile  which  glvet  an 
nnplnaaanl  aapieiaion  to  the  earlier  Greek 

omamenta  at  tha  Olyptothak  of  Unnlsh. 
Bell  (A'jU),  n.    aama  u  jKb" 
BylainliiliiMi    SflAlldlllOU  (6-gland'll-lAa, 

f^gland'a-to^.  a.    ^c.  out.  aadfflaiMluJo. 


BK-Urd  (agnjMd).  n.     1 

EvdrrKAeliaon  /uiimna 

lani.abirdalcDiiilder>l 

tanw  In  tha  Weat  In 


oriparona. 
8n-«BP  (t«^npX  n.    A  cnp  nwd  to  bo 

%""  S*We-l^X  n.    A  weight  naed  on  t: 
uea  cOMt.  aqnal  to  half  an  affa  or  hj 


[ii(tr),  n.    -An  egglei  or  galhanr  ot 

BCBU7(eK'^ri>.  n,  A  nest  ol  esga;  a  place 
where  acsa  are  depoailad,  aa  thoaa  01  laa^ 
blrdi. 

BCK-SlV  (■V'n'P).  *-  A  drink  made  of 
GeerTllavouiwl  with  a  Uttle  lugai 
and  agga  beaten  with  it. 


iKgar.  apitlt, 
■2.  Aa^d^li""^ 


^leboifingQlegKi 
Bn-liot  (eK^otl,  n.     A  poaaat  made  of  eggi, 

ale,  aug&r.  and  brandy.     Lamb. 
ECKlei  t^i').  n     A  collector  of  or  dealer 

Era-nog  (^nogX  1  A  drink  conaisting  ot 
t}^  yoSiof  eggi  beaten  ap  with  aogar,  and 
the  white  ot  egi^  whipped,  with  the  addl- 

SU-VlMlt  *^P^tX  A     A  white-fmiLad 


variety  of  Safanim  itcuknl 
aa  an  article  of  tood,  thr 


le  tnitt. 


EslAten  (e^B-Ur),  n.     Eslantlne. 

SBlOIiiemto  (i«lom'«r-at),  s.t  [L.  e.  ont, 
and  plmnaro,  gloituratum,  to  wind  ap.]  7V> 
nnwlnd,  aa  a  thread  hum  a  balL  [Ran  1 
BnMt  Wmii),  n. 

ttgma,  no  riddle.' 
(e^p™  or«    [ 

nppoaed  to  the  nm-epo,  tl 


'sat 


10  riddle.'    Sliak. 


In  nrlaiiA.  I; 
t:  the  anbjMt, 


n  jrgA-lrmi  n.    [ 

'    ''   \a  pAiIiv.  the  opinion  of  one  who 
"-"^'-tg  nnoartaiD  except  bla  own 


fleelDijiLim.  — 1.  A  paadonate  Ion  of  >elf, 
leading  <me  tn  reter  all  thingi  to  one'a  aelf. 
and  to  ladgo  ot  everything  liy  lU  relation  to 

^^-.  ™m™  a™d^  n.^^<.j.. 

Emrtrtie-Ka-irt 

T  An  egutiat;  1 
Ingthedoctrin 

n.    rPr. /ijoi:«(e,anegoll>l.l 

aiialance.  and  the  operatloni  ai 
hia  own  mind. 


fr  mantteating  egoiam;  ego- 


b.  Tt.  ton;     ng,  Ay:     n,  Ueo:  th,  Olu; 


■>.  irigi    wh,  leUg;    lb,  AI 


Saja9  aa  Bffotize. 


EgO^lOtir  (.6^1^0-nSf,  B.  JOr.  otr,  aigoi, 
a  goat,  and  phinl,  yoSae.  ]  Tbe  Miiind  u(  the 
Tucfl  of  a  penoii  adected  with  ]i1«ut1aj, 
whaD  hsanl  Uiidu^  Uib  (teUiucnpe ;  >o 
salted  becanw  It  li  cmken  and  tnniulDtii. 
•o  aa  to  nignat  tlis  U      ' 

Umi,  a  Bod.]  Ths  dt 


nltsd  becanaa ... 

igseat  tba  b}«atliig  oi  a  gonv 
Qffi'K5-aii-lnn),».  (Or.  c^.  I,  and 

,  -  iod.]  Tha  daincatlon  of  aall:  the 

aubttltntTaii  ol  Hit  for  the  Deltr,  m  u  ab- 

£1  of  love  and  honour. 
tUm  (a'BOt-lim).  n.    (See  BDOISM.I  The 

pracUcs  of  too  freqoentv  lulng  t' — ■■  '' 

amc«,  a  apaakln^  or  wntlng  mm 


'erairUiingi 


il  eieijtlilng  by  Iti  rela- 


leieiTtlil 


»iii,  flrff-<!on«a,  Vanitv-  Egati^ 
J  aud  obtntBiTelj  displayed  belief 
rn  Importance,  maolieited  by  ■  co 


writing,  the  reult  of  a  cambli 
'~ie  atlf-eiteNn  and  leUtahnei 
fliagnrated  oplnloD  t 
.    iSkd  to  vanity. 
'  llet  that  one  de 


d"]™!-"! 


criudan^  bat  jg 
Brron  aaiJ  he  -m 
EijotUm  and  fvno 

Here  othen  think 


ilcb  Uled  in  sbjccn  -ttb 


ESOtiM  (e'got-fit).  n.    One  who  repeatt  I 

ing^  one  who  apeake  much  of  hlnuelf 

maftei  himeeir  the  hero  of  even  tale. 
Bgotlatio,  EKOtUUcal  (e-got-ucik,  e-g 
fiflk-al),  «.    I.  Addicted  to  eftotlam;  a>, 


Stn.  Conceited,  rain,  aelf-lmporlant,  opin- 
ionated. 

Sgotlitlcally  (e-Eot-Uf  Ik-al-ll).  ode.  In  an 
egotlidcal  or  aeU-concelted  manner. 

BsoUw  (e'gol-ii).  B.i.  preL  A  pp.  tgoliai: 
ppr.  tgotinBff.  To  talk  or  write  much  of 
one'a  self ;  to  nuke  pretenalona  to  self-im* 
portaoca.    [Hare] 


Bcragloni  <S-gre']l-n»).  a.  (I.  esregiv,  (rom 

hard,  K  led,  choice]  1.  Kmlnent^  remark- 
able; extraordinary :  dlitlngulahed :  In  a 
good  unu.  "Thia  acceuloa  o[  dignltjr  to 
your  foregiovl  Dierltt. '  JTUf dii.  'Xgngumt 
elplolU' Jlom.  'Bfrtgiautpt\B<x.' Philipi. 

i.  Qreat;  eilraordlnary;  remarkable;  enor- 

tgrtipoiu  mlitake;  rgrrniovt  contempL 
'  SjTeBWlu  murtherer.     SIB*. 

STM.KitraonliDary.reniariuhle.monatroot, 

va,    exoeptlanal,    aitonlihlng,    nn. 

n.  unique,  aurpi^liig. 
1Udy(frRn'll-nt-iaade.  In  an  eere- 
nnhient,  dlatlngobhad,  or  remark' 
uner;  ETaatlr;  anormoDilr:  abam*- 
mall;  In  a  bad  ienae;  a^  be  1*  tgn- 


ffiautly  mlttaken;   they  were   ^pigiotuty 


rcaie,  from 
:l  of  going 


6snu  (S-greaO, 

^jre'ahon). 


EoxESS]    The 


"'B.Stmi 


cape;  egreaL 

(S-gres'er).  n.     One  wlio  goea  out 

at  (S'gret),  n.  [Fr.  aigrcUe,  a  dim,  from 
old  form  aign  from  O.H.O.  iaign.  a 
on.     CoH.  Sw.  hagtr,  a  heron.    Heron 


e  beroD  tribe.    The  d 


Sgratt,   ftretto  (ferret-). 


lick.] 


V.  Elyot 


rarely,  lickn _..  _. 

Egyptian  (e-jlp'shan^  n.    [From  , 

Aiffijptot,  suppoHod  to  be  eo  called  rrom  the 
name  VupUn,  a  principal  town,  from  Qwpla, 
guarded,  (ortifled.  JtklnOipi!/]  1.  Pertaln> 
Egypt  iv,  Af_rl«.-S.  GlOT'.      - 


a  .tyJe  ol 


-  Egyptian  arAxUcturt, 
mta,   exblblta   pyramlda. 


rock-eut  templea  and  tombt,  gigantic  mo- 
uDltthlc  obellala,  and  coloaaal  aUtuea  The 
chaiacteriitic  featnrei  of  the  «ylo  are 
•olidity,  boldneaa,  and  orlglnaUtT.  Among 
lla  peculiar  charaiterlitlca  may  be  noled- 
(o)  symmetry  of  itructure;  (fc>  the  gradual 
converging  of  the  walli  of  lome  of  iU  edl- 


Dcee,  eapecfally  of  the  pnpylea  or  TcaUbalos 
of  Ita  templea:  (c)  nwfi  and  coiowl  wv* 
flat  or  without  pedimenta,  and  cookpoaad 
or  inmenae  blocka  ol  atune  reaiAIng  tm 

being  leldom  if  eferentploynl:  <rf>eoliiinBB 
numeroua,  cloae.  and  maaalve.  gaitrally 
without  bases,  and  eihlbltlng  great  TBitetr 
in  thalr  cap<Ca]a,lrara  aaimple  •qnare  Unck 
ornamented  with  hieroglyphica  to  an  ela- 
borate compoaiUon  of  pabn-leaTea  or  dUh 
forms  auggeated  by  vegetatli 
ployment  of  a  lane  ooncavi 

autlngt  ot  leavat;  (/)  walla 

decorated  with  a  pr^ualou  of  Acalptarva  In 
outline  or  low-relief  representing  dtrliiltloL 


looldhig  in 
th  vettieal 


1  with  this  style  is  the  grandeur  ni 
echaniciJ  operations.  In  cutting,  po- 
g,  Bculpturiug,  and  transportlng^^-aat 
i  of  limeetone  and  of  gianllc—^ni^ 

fvan,  a  name  ■ometimes  gfrtn  ho 
«an-]lke  fruits  of  NtinmhitMm  tpt- 
n.  — Egyptian  Uut,  a  brilliant  fif- 

consistlns  of  tbe  l^divted  protojMe 

~~ er  mixed  with  a  minute  qnantlly  o< 

.,  _  1,^..    -~  •  ■nva^—Bgi^ 

nsolWmde- 
now,  an  ornamental  tree,  native  of  Ibc  nor- 
them  parta  of  Africa,  —  J5(r»pfw«  mfnrt. 
Neophron  pfrejuipleru$,  one  of  the  amaller 

from  the  true  lUlturet  In  bavtog  a  long 
lUniler  bill  covered  hall  its  len^  with  a 
naked  cere.  The  headand  froDtiS  tbeoKk 
■      ■        is  white,  the 

B  bright  yellow. 

e*it''i8piXJledDD  aoconnt  of  ita  xr- 


Pharaoh-i  Hen  or  CAietn. 
EnrptlAii  (i-llp'duiiX  "-    1.  A  ni 
^ypt  -1  An  old  designation  for  a 

from  ^ypt- 


e  believed  to  have  como 
BsrVtOlOgltt  <i-lip-to1-o^]er. 


especially  the  hieroglyphic  InsctipUona  as 
dooumenta. 

Sgrptaiotital  (i^jlp'to^lorik-al).  <l  Fa 
taulDg  t«  Egyptology:  devoted  totheitai 
of  BgjptolOKy;  as,  an  ^nnilaliyieaJ  maesi 

Br^Socy  (Mtp-tofoJI),  »■  [Smf.i 
Gr,  legot.^laconiae,]  Tlie  adeDce  of  Eg* 
tiin  antlqultlM:  that  branch  ot  knowlift 
which  treats  ol  tha  aodent  laBgiMfe.  b: 
tory.  Ac.  of  Egypt. 

Bh  I  (a  or  el  an  inttrj.  eipreaslm  of  dool 
loqolry,  slight  aniprbe. 


■HUTB 
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CftUt),  ».  In  mintnl  a  mineral  of 
Um  ocpper  family,  o(  a  sreen  coloor  and 
vemMij  Inatrv  It  fa  a  hydratod  phosphate 
vf  cupper,  and  aometimea  contain!  vana- 


i  (e-fiiT^V  Ik    (lYom  O.  D.  E?uret,  a 

boiantcal  artiat  of  last  centniy.]    A 

cvtBoa  of  trees  or  shmbs,  nat  order  Borsgi- 

,  oontalninff  aboot  flftir  species,  natives 

vanner  regions  of  the  globe.    They 

simple    leaves   and   smallish   white 


«»♦ 


OTdentX  a.  Diligent:  careful;  atten- 

..  Eldar-daek  (f'd«r,  rd«r-dakX  n. 
t A  AeandlnavlAxi  name;  IceL  ctdr.  8w.  eider, 
•B  vidcr.  an  eider-dock ;  Dan.  edeffugl,  lit 
efcls  r-lb wl,  o  eiderffone^  the  dnck  that  bears 
pinmage  ]    A  species  of  dock,  Soma- 


Eidcr>duck  {S^imaterta  muiUstimm). 

%nim  vutUimima.  It  is  about  twic^  the 
•D»  of  the  common  duck,  and  frequents 
•oUtary  rocky  shores  and  islanda  In 
OrmUand  and  Iceland  these  birds  occur 
tn  rn«t  namben;  they  also  breed  on  the 
1tct>ttlali  coasts,  especially  on  the  Western 
Wsnda  The  down  of  the  eider-duck  is 
narh  ralued.  from  its  superior  warmth. 
D«htne«.  and  elssticity.  The  king  eider 
i&0mLateria  epectabUie)  is  another  species 
nanobUng  the  preceding,  and  inhabiting 
Um  same  coasts. 

BMn^-dOWn  (I'd^-donnX  n.  Down  or  soft 
fitatbera  of  the  eider-duck. 

^ph  (Tdo-grafX  n.  [Gr  eidoe,  like- 
and  jfm/»^.  to  write  ]  An  instrument 
f(fr  onpying  designs,  reduced  or  enlarged 
kn  mnj  proportion,  within  certain  limits. 

ICM^lim  0-d61(m).  n,  [Gr.  eiddlon,  from 
nd*m  that  which  is  seen,  likeness. )  A  like- 
oeMi.  Image,  or  representation;  a  shade  or 
sppo-tre;  an  apparition.    Poe. 

BdcrazmnlOll  (f -dou-ri'ni-on).  n.  [Or.  eidoe, 
fijrm.  and  ounnioe,  heavenly.]  A  repre- 
sentation of  the  heavens. 

Bgh  (a),  an  czetom.  expressive  of  sudden 
drticht  or  of  surprise.    See  Eh. 

BSbi  (atX  a  [A.  HajL  raAto.  ehta.  Cog. 
V*  uueht;  G.  and  D.  aeht;  Dan.  aatte;  L 
v€to:  Gr.  oUfi;  Ir.  and  GaeL  a^uL;  Com. 
r«lA;  Lith.  aextuni;  Skr.  aghtan,  aehtau,] 
iHm  of  the  cardinal  numeral  adjectives. 

HgM  (UX  n.  1.  One  of  the  cardinal  num- 
bers —2.  A  symbol  representing  eight  units, 
«e  H  or  viil  -  A.  A  curved  outline  in  the 
shape  of  the  flgurr  8.  as  cut  or  traced  by 
akaten  on  the  ice,  Ac 

Tired  out 
Wtth  cuto^  tie*tt  that  day  opoo  the  pond. 

lVOA),n,    An  ait  (which  seeX 

(if  di),  a.    That  goes  for  eight 
days;  as.'an  right^f  clock. 

FlfhtMll  (it'«nX  a.  Eight  and  ten,  one 
more  than  seventeen,  or  twice  nine. 

Ilf|ll«itt  (if «nX  n.  1.  The  sum  of  ten  and 
eight:  the  number  greater  by  one  than 
•evinteetL— £  A  symbol  representing  eigh- 
teen onlta,  aa  18  or  xviii 

fllllllHimiCI  fi I'll II  iiiri)  II  [A  compound  of 
tSe  EMllsh  eiffhUen  and  the  Latin  ablative 
drdmaftenninatlonfiio.l  The  size  of  a  book 
tai  which  a  sheet  Is  finded  into  ei^^teen 
leavea    Written  often  ISwto. 

ngbtMBtll  (iftathX  a.  1.  Next  hi  order 
after  the  seventeentiL— 2.  NoUng  one  of 
v^gltteen  equal  parts  into  which  anything 
hM  bean  divided. 

BglltMBtlKif  tetbX  n.  L  Hie  quotient  of 
miity  divided  by  eighteen;  an  eighteenth 
part  —1  In  muetc,  an  interval  c<Mnprehend- 
nc  two  octavea  and  a  fourth. 

BiplMba  (IttoflX  n.  [Formed  on  type  of 
trMl  ]  Inker,  a  grass  that  has eiglit leaves. 

Bl^ktfUd (fttYSktXaw  Ei^t  times  the  num- 
ber  or  qoaatlty- 

(ftUhX*-    1  Next  fai  order  after  the 


seventh.  —2.  Consisting  of  one  of  eight  equal 
parts  into  which  anytmng  has  been  divided. 

Bghtb  (itthX  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  unity 
divided  by  eight;  one  of  eight  equal  parts. 
2.  In  musie,  (a)  an  interval  composed  of  five 
tones  and  two  semitones;  an  octave,  (b)  The 
eighth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

Hghtbly  (itthliX  ado.  In  the  eighth  place. 

Bighttew  (&t'i-ethX  a.  [From  ewhty.] 
ITS'  ext  in  order  to  the  seventy-ninth.  —2.  Con- 
sisting of  one  of  eighty  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided. 

Elghtietll  (itT-ethX  ^  ^o  quotient  of 
unity  divided  by  eighty;  one  of  eighty 
equal  parts. 

Blglltgcore  (&t'sk6rX  a.  or  n.  [Bight  and 
eeore.  ]  Eight  times  twenty;  a  hundred  and 
sixty. 

Eighty  (if  iX  a.  Bight  times  ten;  fourscore. 

Eigh^  (it'iX  ^  1*  1^0  number  containing 
el^t  times  ten.— 2.  A  symbol  representing 
eighty  units,  as  80  or  Ixxx. 

Biflie  (i'ne),  a.  [From  O.Fr.  aieni,  also 
ain«n^;  Pr.  annate;  from  L.  ante,  before,  and 
natue,  bom.]  1.  Eldest;  an  epithet  used  in 
law  to  denote  the  eldest  son;  as,  bustard 
eigne.— 2.  i  Unalienable;  entailed;  belonging 
to  the  eldest  son. 

Elk  (6k),  n.  [See  Eke.  ]  An  addition ;  as.  an 
eil:  to  Jamieson's  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
Language.    [Scotch.] 

Elkon  (Tkdn),  9k  [Gr.]  A  likeness;  an  im- 
age; a  statue. 

md(«ldXn.  Old  age;  decrepitude.  [01^ 
English  and  Scotch.] 

And  the'  wi*  crazy  eild  I'm  »ir  forfalm^ 

111  be  a  brig,  when  jrc're  a  shapeless  cairn.  Bums. 

BUding  (eld'ing),  n.  [See  Elding.]  Fuel 
[Scotch.] 

Aye  .  .  .  and  yeH  be  wanting  tildiup  now,  or 
•omething  to  pitt  ower  the  winter.      Sir  W.  Scott. 

Eire  (irX    Same  as  Eyre.    Chau/oer. 

Birenaroll  (I'ren-ftrkX  n.  [Gr.  eirini,  peace, 
and  arehdn,  magistrate.]  In  Greek  arUiq. 
a  magistrate  to  whom  the  keeping  of  the 
peace  was  intrusted. 

Erne  (6'riX  n.    Same  as  Aerie. 

BlMl,t  n.  [A.  Sax.  eisOe.]  Vinegar.  'EieeU 
strong  and  egre.'    Chaucer. 

Bisenralmi O'zen-riimX tk  [G., iron-cream.] 
The  German  name  for  hematite. 

ElBteddfod  (I-steTB-vddO.  n.  [W..  a  sit- 
ting, an  assembly,  as  of  magistrates,  Ac.] 
A  meeting;  an  assembly  or  session  of  bards 
and  minstrels  held  in  Wales  in  ancient 
times.  These  meetings  were  revived  by  the 
Tudor  sovereigns,  and  annual  meetings  for 
the  recitation  of  prize  poems  and  perform- 
ances on  the  luurp  are  now  held  under  this 
name. 

Either  (6tH6r  or  itH6r;  the  former  ismore  in 
accordance  with  analogy),  a.  or  pron.  [A.  Sax. 
cegther;  contracted  from  ceghtocether,  com- 
pounded of  d  =  aye,  the  common  augment  00, 
and  hiocether;  comp.  cemeha,  every  who,  who- 
ever, cegwhctr,  everywhere,  6ui. ;  ther  is  the 
comparative  sufBx.    See  Each,  Whkthbr.] 

1.  One  or  the  other ;  one  of  two  things ;  as, 
give  me  either  of  those  two  oranges. 

Lepidus  flatters  both. 
Of  both  is  flattered;  but  he  neither  lore*. 
Nor  tttktr  cares  for  him.  Shah. 

2.  Each  of  two;  the  one  and  the  other;  both. 
'  On  either  side  of  the  river. '    Bev.  xxil.  2. 

The  kinff  of  (trael  and  Jehoshaphat  sat  tithtr  of 
them  on  hb  throne.  a  Chr.  xviii  9. 

The  pastor  was  made  to  take  his  seat  before  the 
altar,  i«ith  his  two  sacristans,  one  00  either  side. 

Prescott. 

Either  (^THftr  or  I'TH^rX  cot^.  A  disjunctive 
conjunction  always  used  as  correlative  to 
and  preceding  or.  It  is  placed  before  the 
first  of  two  or  more  alternatives,  or  being 
placed  before  the  second  or  succeeding  al- 
temativea 

Either  he  is  talkinr.  tfr  he  is  pursaing.  #r  he  is  in  a 
)oumey.  or  perhaps  ne  sleepetn.         i  KL  xviii.  yj. 

Blacnlate  (d-Jak'a-litX  v.  t  pret  &  pp.  ejaeu^ 
lated;  ppr.  ejaetUating.  [L.  ejaculor,  ejacti- 
latiu,  nom,  e,  out,  and  foetUor,  to  throw  or 
dart,  ftom  jaetUum,  a  dart,  from  kicio,  to 
throw.]  1. 1  To  throw  out;  to  cast;  to  shoot; 
to  dart  'Bays  ejaculated  thence.'  Black- 
more.— 2.  To  throw  out,  as  an  exclamation ; 
to  utter  suddenly  and  briefly:  generally  ap- 
plied to  a  cry  for  mercy  or  a  prayer. 

ffiaenlate  (^-Jak^filitX  v.  i.  To  utter  ejacu- 
lations; to  make  brief  and  sudden  exclama- 
tions. *Bjaeuiating  to  himself.'  Sir  W. 
Scott    [Rare.] 

EJaCQlatioll  ((S-jak^-li''shonX  n.  Lt  The 
act  of  throwing  or  darting  out  with  a  sud- 
den force  and  rapid  flight;  as,  the  eiaetUO' 
tion  of  lij^t     'Tne  vessels  of  ejaexuatum.* 


3%r  T.  Br<nene.—2.  The  uttering  of  a  short, 
sudden  exclamation  or  prayer;  or  the  excla- 
mation or  prayer  uttered. 

Which  prayers  of  our  Saviour.  Mat.  xxvi.  39,  and 
odiers  of  like  brevity,  are  properly  such  as  we  call 
^focuiatiofu.  South. 

Biaoalator  (d-iak^a-lit-^rX  n.  A  muscle  of 
tne  penis  which  effects  the  emission  of 
the  spermatic  fluid. 

E)ftOiUAtor7(e-jak'a-li-to-riXa.  1.  Suddenly 
darted  out;  uttered  in  short  sentences. 

The  Church  hath  at  all  times  used  prayers  of  all 
variety,  long  and  short,  ^facuiatory,  deterniined,  and 
solemn.  yer.  Taytor. 

2.t  Sudden;  hasty.  'J^^ociUaCorv  repent- 
ances, that  take  us  by  fits  and  starta.' 
VBetrange.  —  Z.  Casting;  throwing  out 
'Seminal  vessels,  both  preparatory  and 
eiaetUatory.'    Smith. 

ISiett  (6-jeKfX  v.t.  [L.  tjicio.  ejeetum—e, 
and  jaeio,  to  throw.]  L  To  throw  out;  to 
cast  forth;  to  thrust  out;  to  discharge;  as, 
to  eject  a  person  from  a  room.  '  Eyes  ejee^ 
ing  flame.'  Brooke.— 2.  To  drive  away;  to 
throw  aside  aa  useless;  to  expel  violently 
or  with  shame  or  disgrace,  as  being  worth- 
less, disagreeable,  or  offensive;  as,  to  ir^ 
words  from  a  language. 

We  are  peremptory  to  dispatch 
This  viperous  traitor;  tof^hunheace 
Were  but  oiur  danger.  ShmJk. 

8.  To  dismin,  as  from  office,  occupancy,  or 
ownership;  to  turn  out;  as^  to  eject  a  clergy- 
man from  a  benefice;  to  eject  a  tenant 

The  French  Idmr  was  again  ^dtd  when  our  king 
submitted  to  the  Cnurch.  Drydtn. 

Section  (d-jek'shonX  n.  [L.  ejeetio,  from 
«;tcio.  See  Eject.]  The  act  of  ejecting  or 
state  of  being  ejected;  dismissal;  disposses- 
sion; expulsion;  rejection.  'Our  first  parent 
after  his  ejection  out  of  paradise.'  Bp.  HalL 

Some  of  these  alterations  are  only  the  eJeeti^M  of  a 
word  for  one  that  appeared,  to  him  more  elegant  or 
more  inteUiKible.  '  yohtuon. 

—Action  0/  ejection  and  intrveion,  in  Scott 
late,  an  action  brought  when  lands  or 
houses  are  violently  taken  possestion  of  by 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  pos- 
session with  damages  and  violent  profits.— 
Letters  qf  ejection,  in  Scots  late,  letters  un- 
der the  royal  signet,  authorizing  the  sheriff 
to  eject  a  tenant  or  other  possessor  of  land 
who  had  been  decreed  to  remove,  and  who 
had  disobeyed  a  charge  to  remove,  proceed- 
ing on  letters  of  horning  on  the  decree, 
l^ectinent  (e-jekt'ment),  n.  Lit  a,  casting 
out;  a  dispossession.— .Return  0/  ejectnunt, 
in  law,  a  possessory  action,  wherein  the  title 
to  lands  and  tenements  may  be  tried  and 
the  possession  recovered,  in  all  cases  where 
the  party  claiming  has  a  right  of  entry.  It 
is  commenced  by  a  writ,  addressed  to  the 
tenant  in  possession  and  all  entitled  to 
defend   the   possession,  beaiiiig  that  the 

Slaintiff  lays  claim  to  the  property  in  quea- 
ion,  and  calling  upon  all  interested  to  ap- 
pear within  a  certain  time  to  defend  their 
right,  failing  which  the  tenant  in  possession 
will  be  ejected.   See  under  CASUAL. 

Rector  (6-jekt'drX  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
ejects;  specifically ,  in  law,  one  who  ejects 
or  dispossesses  another  of  his  land. 

EI00  (e'j5X  n.    See  GOXUTI. 

Sulation(ej-ti-WshonXn.  [L.  ^/utoeio,  flrom 
ejulo,  to  cry,  to  yell,  to  wail.j  Outcry;  a 
wailing ;  a  loud  cry  expressive  of  grief  or 
pain;  mourning;  lamentation. 

Instead  of  hymns  and  praises,  he  breaks  out  into 
eJtiiattoHs  and  eifemiruite  waitings.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Eke  (£k),  v.t  pret  ft  pp.  el^;  ppr.  ekimg, 
[A.  Sax  edcian^  to  add,  to  eke,  eAc,  also.  Cog. 
G.  axuih,  also:  L.  ati^eo,  Gr.  axtxand,  to  In- 
crease.] It  To  increase;  to  enlaive;  to 
lengthen;  to  protract;  to  prolong.  'To  eke 
my  pain.'  Speneer.—l.  'To  add  to;  to  sup- 
ply what  is  wanted;  to  enlarge  by  addition: 
sometimes  with  oxd;  as,  to  eke  or  eire  out  a 
piece  of  cloth;  to  eJIre  oiuX  a  performance. 

The  storehouse  of  his  powerful  wit  .  .  . 
He  daily  eket,  and  brings  to  excellence.    Sfetuer. 

He  eked  out  by  his  wits  an  income  of  barely  fifty 
pounds.  Macummy. 

Eke  (£kX  ode.   [A.  Sax.  ede.  Cog.  G.  awh,  D. 

oolr,  Sw.  och,  Dan.  og,  and.    See  Eks,  v.t] 

Also;  likewise;  in  addition. 

Twin  be  prodigious  hard  to  prove 

That  this  Is  «i»  the  throne  oflove.  Prior. 

[This  word  is  nearly  obsolete,  its  use  being 
almost  restricted  now  to  poetry  of  the 
familiar  and  ludicrous  kind,  and  rhetorical 
piecea] 

Ske  (6kX  n.  Somethfaig  added  to  another, 
specifically,  a  short  wooden  cylinder  on 
'which  a  bee-hive  is  placed  to  increase  its 


rk,dkaln;      til.  Sc  loei;     g,  po;     J./ob;     ft.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sify;     ra,  eien;  th,  l*in;     w.  irlg;    wh,  wAig;    ah,  tfore.— See  KST. 
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eapacity  when  the  bees  have  fllled  it  full  of 
comb.    [Scotch.] 

EUng  (ek'ing),  n.  L  The  act  of  adding.— 
2.  That  which  is  added;  specifically,  in 
^ip^uUding^  (a)  a  piece  of  wood  fitted  to 
make  good  a  deficiency  in  length,  aa  the 
end  of  a  knee  and  the  like.  (6)  The  carved 
work  under  the  lower  part  m  the  quarter- 
piece,  at  the  aft  part  of  the  quarter-gallei^. 

S  lat  (e  U).  n.  In  mtme,  applied  orifflnally 
to  the  highest  note  in  the  scale  of  Guido; 
hence,  often  used  by  the  old  dramatists  to 
design  the  extreme  of  any  quality,  but  espe- 
cially any  extravagant  or  hj-perbolical  say- 
tn9> 

Elaborate  (S-lab'o-rat),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  •lab- 
orated;  ppr.  elaboratiitg.  [L.  elaboro,  tUUt- 
oratum^  to  work  out— e.  out,  and  laboro,  to 
labour,  from  labor,  labour.]  1.  To  produce 
with  labour. 


They  in  fuU  joy /Ai»0ra*  a.  iiglk 


y0Mmtr. 


1  To  improve  or  refine  by  successive  opera- 
tions of  nature  or  art;  to  work  out  with 
great  care;  to  work  out  fully  or  perfectly; 
as,  the  heat  of  the  sun  $M)<mite9  the  Juices 
of  plants  and  renders  the  frail  more  per^ 
feet. 

These  conceptions  ware  Bot  ftiUy  nor  systematic- 
ally *iab«rt«d  by  Berkeley.  It  is  not  often  that  he 
who  quarries  the  marble  carves  and  polishes  the 
pillar.  Sc^tsnmn  ntw»f«ftr. 

ElabOfate  («-ba/o-r&IX  a.  [L  tMbwatut, 
pp.  of  tlalowo.  See  the  verb  transitive.] 
Wrought  with  labour;  finished  with  great 
care;  much  studied;  executed  with  exact- 
nen;  highly  finished;  as,  an  eXahora/U  dis- 
eonrse;  an  tlabmatt  performanca 

Drawn  to  the  life  in  each  elab«rm»t  pa^.  U^aUer. 

Stk.  Laboured,  prepared,  studied.perfected, 
high-wrou;;ht. 

Elaborately  ($lab'o-rat-U).  adv.  With 
great  labour  or  study;  with  nice  regard  to 
exactness. 

Elaborateness  (e-lal/o-rat-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  elaborate  or  wrought  with 

^reat  labour. 

Elaboration  (g-lab'o-r&^shonX  n.  1.  The  act 
of  elaborating;  the  act  of  improving  or  re- 
fining bv  successive  processes;  great  labour. 
2.  In  vhygiol.  the  process  of  fomiation  or 
assimilation  performed  by  the  living  organs 
in  animals  and  plants  by  which  something 
is  produced;  as,  the  elaboration  of  chyle,  or 
sap.  or  tissues. 

Elaboratiye  (6-lab'o-nit-iv),  a.  Serving  or 
tending  to  elaborate;  possessing  the  power 
of  developing  or  refitiing  by  successive  oper- 
ations, whether  of  nature  or  of  art;  worlcing 
out  with  minute  attention  to  details;  labori- 
ously and  step  by  step  bringing  to  a  state 
of  completion  or  perfection. — Elaborative 
/acuity,  in  metaph.  the  intellectual  power 
of  discerning  relations  and  of  viewing  objects 
by  means  of  or  in  relations;  the  understand- 
ing of  the  German  philosophers;  the  discur- 
rive  faculty;  thought. 

Elaborator  (61al/o-r&t-«rX  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  elaborates. 

Slaboratoryt  (d-Iab'o-nkto-ri),  n.  A  labo- 
ratory.   Etrlyn. 

Elaboratory (elab'ora-to-ri), a.  Elaborat- 
ing. 

Bl»«gnace»  (el-6'ag-na "see),  n.  pL  [Or. 
elaioffiiog,  the  wild  olive-tree  —  elaia,  an 
olive-tree,  and  agues,  chaste.]  The  oleaster 
family,  a  small  natural  order  of  apetalous 
exogens,  scattered  over  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  covered 
with  silvery  or  brown  scales,  and  having 
alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  and  small  white 
or  vellow  flowers.  The  only  member  of  the 
order  in  Britain  is  the  sea-buckthorn  (Hip- 
pvphae  rhamnoides),  common  on  the  sandy 
sea-shores  of  the  south. 

ElMlS  (el-6'isX  n.  A  genus  of  palms,  so 
named  from  elaia,  the  olive-tree,  because 
the  well  known  palm-oil  is  yielded  by  the 
fruit  of  the  African  species.  This  is  Efceis 
guineensU,  or  oil-palm,  maba  of  the  natives 
of  Congo,  and  common  all  along  the  western 
coast  of  tropical  Africa.  The  oil  is  used  by 
the  Africans  in  cot)kery  and  for  anointing 
the  body.  It  forms  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce  to  Europe,  where  its  chief  uiie 
is  for  the  manufacture  of  candles.  It  is 
also  used  in  soap-making  and  for  greasing 
machinery.  The  tree  has  a  thick  trunk, 
reaching  20  to  30  feet  in  height  (See  Palm- 
oil.)  A  sectmd  and  closely  allied  species  is 
found  in  tropical  South  Aaierica. 

Ela»OCarpus  (el-e'o-kar^pus),  n.  [Gr.  elaia, 
the  olive,  and  karpot,  fruit,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  fruit  to  thai  of  the  olive.  ]  A 
genua  of  trees,  nai  order  Tiliacec,  contain- 


ing fifty  n>ecies,  natives  of  Imlia  and  Aus- 
tralia and  tile  isles  between.  Thev  have 
simple  leaves  and  racemes  of  small  flowers. 
The  fruit  is  oblong  or  globose,  with  a  rough- 
shelled  nut,  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  pulp, 
which  is  used  in  curries  or  pickled  lilce 
olives. 

Elaocooca  (e-le'o-kok'luiX  ^  V^t^-  ^laion, 
olive-oil,  and  kokkos,  a  berry.]  A  genus  of 
euphorblaceous  plants,  the  seeds  of  some 
of  which  vield  valuable  oiL  The  Japanese 
use  the  oil  of  E.  verrucosa  for  food,  while 
in  the  Mauritius,  where  it  also  grows,  its  oil 
is  used  for  burning.  The  Chinese  use  the 
oil  of  E.  vernicia  in  painting. 

ElAMMlendron  (el-e^D-den"dronX  n.  [Or. 
elaia,  the  olive,  and  dcndron,  tree.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Celastracese. 
The  species  are  small  trees,  with  (^>poBite, 
entire,  glabrous  leaves.  E.  glaueum  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon  and  Goromandel,  and  is 
knoMrn  by  the  name  of  Ceylon  tea. 

ElMOUte  (el-e'o-litX  «k  [Gr.  elaion,  olive> 
oil,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  coarse  massive 
variety  of  nepheline,  of  a  waxy,  creasy 
lustre,  and  presenting  variotts  uaaea  of 
green,  gray,  and  red.  The  predominance 
of  soda  in  its  composition  renders  its  alter- 
ation a  frequent  source  of  zeolites,  aa  thorn- 
sonite. 

ElSBOmeter  (el-S-om'et-6rX  n.  [Gr.  elaion, 
olive-oil,  and  metron,  a  measure.  ]  A  hydro> 
meter  for  testing  the  purity  of  olive  and 
almond  oils,  by  determining  their  densities. 

ElSBOPtene  (el-e-op't£nX  n.  [Gr.  elaion. 
olive-oil,  and  pt^nos,  winged.]  The  liquid 
porUon  of  volatile  oils,  as  distinguished 
from  the  concrete  or  crystallizable  portion 
called  gtearoptene.    See  Stearoptenb. 

ElaiC  (el-a'lkX  a.    Same  as  Oleic  (which  seeV 

Elaldate  (e-la'i-datX  n.  In  chem.  a  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  elaidic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Elaidic  (e-lft-id'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
oleic  acid  or  elaine.  — Elaidic  acid  (C»Jl^OiY 
a  fattv  acid  obtained  from  oleic  acioby  add- 
ing nitrous  or  hvponitrous  acid. 

Elaidlne,  Elaldln  (ela'i-dinX  n.  In  chem. 
a  fatty  substance  (C57HxotOe)  produced  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  certain  oils, 
especially  castor-oil. 

Elaine,  Qain  (e-la'in).  n.  [Fr  Haine,  from 
Gr  eiainos,  pertaining  to  the  olive-tree, 
from  elaia,  the  olive-tree.  ]  The  liquid  prin- 
ciple of  oils  and  fats;  oleine. 

ElalodlO  (e-Wi-od"ik),  a.  [Gr.  elaion,  olive- 
oil,  and  eidog,  resemblance.  ]  Derived  from 
castor-oil;  as,  elaiodie  acid. 

Elalometer  (el-&'i-om"et-^rX  n.  Same  as 
Ekeotneter  (which  seeX 

Elamlte  (elam-itX  n.  An  inhabitant  of 
Elam  or  ancient  Persia. 

Elamplngt  (e-lamplng),  a.  [See  Lamp.] 
Shining. 

This,  indeed,  is  deformed  by  words  neither  English 
nor  Latin,  but  Mmply  barbarnus,  as  tlantfing, 
ebiaxa*!,  dff rostrate,  fttrfMred,  glitttrand,  and 
many  others.  Haileum. 

Elanoe  (e-lansO.  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  elaneed; 
ppr.  elaneing.  [Fr.  eUincer—e,  for  L.  e,  ex, 
out,  forth,  and  lancer,  to  dart,  to  hurl]  To 
throw  or  shoot;  to  hurl;  to  dart  *  While 
thy  unerring  hand  elaneed  ...  a  dart' 
Prior. 

Eland  (SlandX  n.  [D.  eland,  an  elk.]  1.  An 
African  species  (Oreas  canna.  Gray)  of  ante- 
lope (see  ANTlLOPiDi«),  the  largest  of  all 
antelopes  and  almost  the  only  one  disposed 
to  take  on  fat  Its  flesh,  especially  its  thighs, 
which  are  dried  and  used  like  tongues,  is 
so  much  prized  that  it  has  been  nearly 
extirpated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Colony,  where  it  was  once  very  numerous. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  horse,  standing 
5  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  weighing 
7  to  9  cwte. 

Our  party  was  well  supplied  with  elatul  flesh  during 
our  passajje  thrmi^^h  tlic  desert;  and  it  beinR  supe- 
rior to  beef,  and  the  animal  as  lar};e  as  an  ox.  it 
seems  strantfc  that  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  England.  Dr.  Livingstotu. 

2.  The  moose. 

Elanet  (^-la'uet).  n.  A  member  of  the  genus 
Elanus. 

Elanus  (d-la'nus),  n.  A  genus  of  kites,  the 
only  cosmopolitan  member  of  the  group,  of 
which  the  black- winged  kite  {E.  melanop- 
tertu)  is  a  good  example.  It  is  remarkal>le 
for  a  strong  musky  odour,  which  is  thoii^'ht 
to  be  due  to  the  insects  on  which  it  mostly 
feeds  and  which  it  captures  on  the  wing. 

Elaolite  (e-la'o-llt),  n.  [Gr.  elaion,  olive-oil, 
and  lithos,  a  stone.  ]    Same  as  ElaeoUte. 

Baopten  (el-a-op'ten),  n.  The  liquid  por- 
tion of  a  volatile  oil    See  El^boptene. 


Wftpiiino  (el'a-finX  a.    In  zooL  relating  to 
or  resembling  the  stag. 
Elapbomyoes  (el-a-fo'mi-e&X  ••    ICr. 


phJutf,  a  stag,  and  mykfs,  a  mushrooxa.  1    A 

genus  of  underground  f  ungi.allied  to  tnilTlm. 
ut  differing  from  them  in  having  the  interior 
of  the  fungus  completely  convertrd  into  a 
mass  of  dusty  sjporidia  from  the  abaorpcioa 
of  the  asci  They  were  once  icsardeU  as 
aphrodisiac,  and  are  still  sold  by  beriMsUflts 
under  the  name  of  lycoperdcm  nuta. 

Elapida  (£-lap'i-de),  n.  pL  A  family  (tf 
venomous  serpents,  the  members  ef  wnkli 
are  found  in  Africa.5k>uthera  AsiaJlaatnUiK. 
and  tropical  Amencik  TheoolourBof  many 
of  the  species  are  bris^  and  beaatifol.  aad 
•ome  reach  the  lengtE  of  10  feet  In  maay 
of  the  species  there  axe  no  teeth  except  Him 
grooved  poison-Canga  They  prey  chiellj  am 
reptiles  and  generally  live  in  foresta  or 
luxuriant  meadows.  It  includes  the  genera 
Bungarus,  Cobra,  and  Elaps. 

Elapldation(6-hip'id-a;;shonX  n.  [L.  elapido, 
to  clear  from  stones— «,  out,  and  lams,  a 
stone.  ]    A  clearing  away  of  stones.    [Karv.  ] 

Elapse (d-laps'X  v.u  pret  A  pp.  elapsed;  ppr. 
elapsing.  [L.  elabor,  elapsus,  to  slip  mwstj 
—e,  out,  and  labor,  lapsus,  to  glide  ]  To 
slide  away;  to  slip  or  glide  away;  to 
away  silently,  is  tlmei 

Eigbt  days  ttmpstd,  mt  length  a  pOerim 


HmmU 

Elapsion  (^-lap'shonX  n-    The  act  of  elapa- 

ing.     [Eare.] 
ELaqneate  (6-lalcw6.&tX  v.t    [L.  elmqu^, 

elaqueatunit  to  extricate   from  snares  or 

fetters — e,  out,  and  laqueus,  a  snare.]    To 

diseBtanglei    [Rare.] 

Elasmolvandhlate  (d-las'tai5-braiignri-4tX 
a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  EUhUDotoaaohll 
(which  see). 

Elasmotoanclili  (^-las^md-brangnEi-ix  »^  pL 
[Or.  elasmos  or  eloMtna,  a  plate«  and  tmiv 
ehia,  gills.  ]  An  order  of  flsbes.  includinc  t£r 
sharks,  dog-fishes,  nys,  and  chinueray  in 
which  the  skull  is  not  composed  of  distinct 
bones,  but  simply  forms  a  kind  ol  carti- 
laginous box,  tne  vertebral  column  some- 
times cartilaginous,  sometimea  consistiiic 
of  distinct  vertebrse,  the  integumentary 
skeleton  in  the  form  of  placoid  scalea.  Uw 
intestine  being  very  short  and  providc<d 
with  a  spiral  valve.  They  have  two  pair* 
of  fins  (pectoraL*  and  ventralsX  comspond- 
ing  to  the  fore  and  hind  limbs,  and  the 
ventral  fins  are  close  to  the  anua.  The  htaxt 
consists  of  an  auricle,  a  ventricle,  and  a  moa- 
cular  arterial  bulb.  The  gills  are  Axed,  and 
form  a  number  ol  pouches,  which  open  in- 
ternally into  the  pharynx,  communicating 
outwardly  by  a  series  of  apertures  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  neck.  Tjie  optic  nervea 
form  a  commissure. 

Elasmodon  (£-las'm6-donX  n»  [Gr.  elatmm, 
aplate,andocfota,odofito«,  atooth.]  A  sab- 
genus  of  the  genus  Elephant,  under  which 
are  included  the  mammoth  and  Asiatic 
species,  the  African  elephant  belonging  to 
the  sub-genus  Loxodon. 

Elasmotnerinm  (d-las'mo-thd^-omX  •«- 
[Or.  elasnios,  a  plate,  and  thirion,  a  wild 
beast]  An  extinct  genus  of  mammalia, 
characterized  bv  the  laminated  structore  of 
the  teeth.  It  is  referred  bv  some  to  the 
horse  family,  by  others  to  tne  rhinoceroev 
being  intermediate  between  them. 

Elas^  Elasttcal  (^-las'tik,  e-las'tik-alX  a. 
[Vr.  elagtiqu*,  L.L.  elasiicus,  from  Gr.  etae> 
tos,  elatos,  beaten  out  exteoaiUe,  fran 
elaund,  to  drive,  to  beat  out]  1.  Springing 
back;  having  the  power  of  xeiuroiag  to 
the  form  from  whicn  it  is  bent  extciMied. 
pressed,  or  distorted ;  having  the  iahcrat 
propei'ty  of  recovering  ita  former  tgine 
or  volume  after  any  external  preasure, 
which  has  altered  that  figure  (Xt  TolaaM, 
is  removed;  rebounding;  flpng  back.  Thos^ 
a  bow  is  elastic;  and  when  the  force  which 
bends  it  is  removed,  it  instantly  returns  to 
its  former  shape.  The  air  is  stastic;  vapoun 
are  elastic;  and  when  the  force  eooipresaing 
them  is  removed,  they  instantly  expand  or 
dilate,  and  recover  their  former  stale.  The 
measure  of  the  elastic  force  of  any  snbatance 
is  called  its  modulus  qf  elasUeity.  See  Ito- 
PULU&— 2.  Fi(f.  posaening  the  power  or  qua- 
lity of  recovering  from  depreaaion  or  exhaus- 
tion; ci4>able  of  resisting  dspreasieti  or  ex- 
haustion; capable  of  sustaining  shocks  with- 
out permanent  injury;  aa»  ilnttin  sptrita. 
'The  herds  are  tfiosrio  with  health.*  Landor 
—ftostieouroe,  a  curve  formed  by  inelastic 
blade,  fixed  horizontally  by  one  of  ita  extre- 
mities in  a  vertical  plane,  and  kiaded  at  the 


Fate,  fir,  fat  fftU;       mi.  met  h£r;       pine,  pin;      note,  nut  move;       tube,  tub,  bnll;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc  teg. 
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csUvmity.  Th«  loaded  end  by  its 
«t1t^  bend*  the  bUde  into  a  carve.— 
JPlMlitf  Jtuids,  fluids  which  hare  the  pro- 
perty at  cxp«ndin9  In  all  directions  on  the 
rtm  lal  of  external  prewure.  as  tl 


the  air, 
Tapovra.  —^aatic  gum^  India-rubber. 
wnneral  pitch,  a  brown,  massive, 
•UMir  vmriety  of  bitumen.  —Etastie  ti$»tte, 
te  mmi,  tiesoe  so  named  from  Its  fibres 
f  iissiiBsiiia  the  property  of  recovering  their 
erigBial  state  arter  neinff  drawn  out  to  twice 
tliMr  n*taral  length.  It  occurs  in  several 
slructuiee  wfiere  elasticity  is  required,  as 
tn  the  vocal  ^rardi.  the  middle  coat  of  the 
Sfteriea,  the  skin,  kc    Called  also  TeUow 

Pf***^l!r  l«4ae'tik-a]-HX   ad'-     In  an 
elastic  meiincrr;  by  an  elastic  power;  with  a 


(«-lM^tifl1>U).  n.  L  The  quali^ 
•f  betec  eiaaUc;  the  inherent  propeity  in 
tedies  by  which  they  recover  their  former 
%are  or  state,  after  external  pressure,  ten- 
^un.  or  diatortlotL— 1  Fig.  power  of  re- 
eovery  txom  depresdon  or  exhaustion,  as 
ffeua  overwork;  poww  of  resisting  depres- 
*■  or  exhaaatioa;  an^  he  poaecMwi  great 
itoirtfily  of  sptrit 

Mi4  (Bwfcde^  iviwiwd  .  .  •  to  Iwre  tfM  prinucy 
ti  \T^aa»A  vKhtn  hU  teach.  Bai  we  alway*  fc«I  that 
kit  kM  ooc  th«  aeinc  fimjttdtr  amd  heartiness  of  life 
»  batettm.  Sctitman  nemtpaftr. 

—limuU  ^  tiasticitv,  the  utmost  UmiU 
Id  wUch  elaatic  bodies  can  be  compressed 
or  extended,  without  destroying  their  elaa- 
tfctty. 
fliltlnuM  (A-Us'Uk-DesX  «.    Elasticity. 

Buttn  (<-faurtln),  n.     In  ^tm.  a  body 
doeety  resembling  albumen,  except  that  it 
h  frte  from  salphur,  forming  the  principal 
inhstanoe  of  the  elastic  fibre  which  is  the 
rhtraeterlstic  constituent  of  certain  tissues. 
Bat^t  ppL    Elated.    Chaucer. 
MlTrhft  (^lach^i),  n.    The  Indian  name  of 
eanlamoma.     See  Carpaxoii. 
BaX*  (^Urx  a.    (L.  efoeus,  pp.  of  efero,  to 
brtn;  oat«  to  Uft  up— ^  ez,  out.  and  fero, 
to  beer,  to  bring.  ]    L  Baised;  lifted  up. 


—^  ..^..^^^  law.  that  vtnte's  collected  will, 
O  er  throoes  aad  uobca.  efeili; 


1  Bevated  In  mind ;  flashed,  as  with  sue- 
cesa;  lofty;  hanghty;  as,  elole  with  victory. 
'fislcwith  pH^SL'  CV«66e.  [Used  chiefly 
la  poetfy. }— I»tii.  Puffed  up.  proud,  lofty, 
hsathty.  exultant.  Jubilant 

BtM  (i-l&ri  *.  t  pret  &  pp.  t^/oltdi  ppr.  tHaU 
m§  L  To  ralae ;  to  exalt  'By  the  potent 
SOB  eleled  high.'  7&e*Nson.— 2.  To  raise  or 
•weQ.  ae  the  mind  or  spirits;  to  elevate 
with  soocea;  to  puff  up;  to  make  proud. 
'£las«d  by  victory.'    ITiwim. 

BKl«i]7<*-lafed.U),a<l».    With  elation. 

fhttdwaw  (64ared-neftX  ^  The  state  of 
beincelated. 

Batar  iA^Mfto).  n.    He  who  or  that  which 


(eTa-IArX  m.    \^t.  eUMr,  a  driver] 

L  In  Asi  an  filastio  hygrometiic  filament 

sttsfhed  to  the  spores  of  Etiuisetum,  and 

■tied  with  the  spores  in  the  capsules  of 

Jnnjf  rMsmiia)  iw      In    Equisetum   each 

ipore  is  famished  with  four  elaters,  which 

•re  eoiled  nMind  the  spore  until  it  is  ripe. 

«h«n  they  uneoU  with  elasticity,  and  Jerk 

Um  ipors  out  of  the  capsnleu    The  elaters 

of  tba  Uvervorta  are  long  delicate  tubes 

«tUi  one  or  more  sfrfral  fibree  celled  up 

viifaiD  than.  — t.  In  noL  a  member  of  the 

(unily  Watffrifht  (which  aeeX 

Bafenfte  (el-a^Ar'i-dftX  n.jpL    [Or.  «2aMr, 

a  driver,  from  tiamtfit  to  <mve,  and  eidm, 

Nsnablaace.]     A  family  of  ooleopterotu 

taijiito  oorreaponding  to  the  linnean  genus 

Bsftsr.     Ibey  are  mund  oa  flowers  and 

iKves.  on  whfeh  they  feed.    If  disturbed 

Aey  let  tbemeelves  drop  to  the  ground.   In 

cut  of  falUnz  on  their  backs,  owing  to  the 

ilhartaeM  of  their  len  they  would  not  be 

sMt  to  recover  themeelvea.  were  it  not  that. 

W  tlM  particular  structoxe  of  the  thorax, 

th«7  cea.  by  a  quicfc  movement  of  the  arti- 

gilsttois  between  it  and  the  abdomen,  leap 

Itvm  the  ground  and  fall  on  their  feet    On 

MMvnt  ef  this  power  thev  are  called  skip- 

g^  sad  the  clioktng  noise  accompanying 

^  leap  hss  given  than  the  name  of  click- 

^Mttn.    The  ire-fliee  of  trt»teal  climates 

Moaclo  this  family.  In  Britsbi  their  larvs. 

*«ch  are  the  well  known  wtare-worms,  are 

jny  destracthre  to  eom.    See  Wire-worm. 

BMNta^inartBaCA-Wtto-biXii.  (G»Hu04, 
Mty)  The  active  principle  of  elsMrium. 


It  forms  delicate  silky  crystals  of  a  very 
bitter  taste.  fV  ^^  *  grain  acts  as  a  drastic 
purgativ& 

Elatertte  (d-lat'«r-ItX  n.  An  elastic  mineral 
resin,  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  subtraiis- 
lucent,  and  occurring  in  soft  flexible  niasaes. 

Elateriuin  (S-la-t6'ri-um),  n.  [Or.  elalttHon, 
from  elaUnot,  driving,  purgative,  from  ela^ 
Ur,  a  driver,  and  that  from  elaun6^  to  drive, 
to  urge.]  1.  A  substance  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  the  ^'c2>a{<iuma<7res<e  ursquirtingcu- 
c  umber,  which,  if  gathered  a  little  l>efore  it 
ripens,  and  tlie  juice  gently  expressed,  de- 
posits a  green  sediment  which  is  collected 
and  dried.  Good  elaterium  operates  as  a 
drastic  purge,  and  is  generally  administered 
in  cases  of  dropsy.  It  contains  elaterin, 
together  with  starch,  resin,  (ftc  — 2.  In 
hot.  a  term  invented  by  Richard  to  denote 
that  kind  of  fruit  which  is  found  in  Eu- 
phorbia, consisting  of  three  or  more  carpels, 
consolidated  when  young,  but  bursting  with 
elasticity  when  ripe. 

Elateryt  (era-td-ri),  n.  [See  Elaterium.] 
Acting  force  or  elasticity;  as,  the  elatery 
of  the  air. 

ipfttiwftjw  (e-Iat'l-ni'*M-^  n.pL  [Or.  eta- 
tinot,  belonging  to  the  pine,  firom  eiati,  the 
pine—  fjpom  tiie  resemblance  of  their  leaves.  ] 
The  water-pepper  family;  a  nat  order  of 
dicotyledonous  plants,  containing  only  two 
genera  and  about  twenty  species,  llie  plants 
are  herbaceous  annuals,  with  hollow  stems 
and  opposite  leaves  with  stipules.  They  are 
found  m  marshy  places  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe. 

Elatilia  (el-a-tf  nd),  n.  A  genus  of  aquatic 
annuals,  nat  order  Elatinaces.  They  are 
small  creeping  plants*  with  opposite  or  rarely 
whorled  leaves  and  small  axillary  flowers. 
Six  q>eciesare  known  in  temperate  regions, 
two  of  which  are  found  in  Kitain,  popu* 
larly  called  water-wort  or  water-pepper. 

Baticni  (6-WshonX  n.  An  inflation  or  ele- 
vation of  mind  proceeding  from  self-appro- 
bation; self-esteem,  vanitv,  or  pride,  result- 
ing from  success ;  hence,  haughtiness;  pride 
of  prosperity.  *  Vain  elation  of  mind.'  At- 
te^vury. 

Elator  (d-laf  toX  n.  He  who  or  that  which 
elates. 

Elatrometer  (el-a-trom'et-*r),  tk  [Or.  da- 
tir,  a  driver,  and  mttroti,  a  measure.]  In 
physici,  an  instrument  tor  measuring  the 
degree  of  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump. 

Elbow  (cllidX  H.  [A.  Sax.  etboaa,  ehiboaa— 
eln,  forearm,  an  ell  ^akiu  to  L.  iuna,  Gr.  dteni, 
the  forearm,  an  ell),  and  boga,  a  bow;  D. 
§Uebcog;  Q.  ellbogent  eUenbogen;  IceL  alboai; 
Sc.  eU)vck.  ]  L  'ftie  outer  angle  made  by  the 
bend  of  the  arm;  Uie  Joint  which  unites  the 
upper  arm  with  the  forearm. 

The  winfi^  that  waft  our  riches  oat  of  siffht 
Crow  OD  the  i^raester's  tibcms.  Ccmtptr. 

i.  Any  flexure  or  ansle.  eq)ecially  if  not 
acute,  as  of  a  wall,  building,  or  road ;  a 
suddoi  turn  or  bend,  as  in  a  river  or  the  sea- 
coast;  a  part  of  a  structure  somewhat  resem- 
bling an  elbow,  as  the  raised  arm  of  a  chair 
or  sofa  (but  perhaps  in  this  case  the  name 
is  given  to  the  part  because  it  supports  the 
arm  or  elbowi— 3.  In  arcA.  one  of  the  up- 
right sides  which  flank  any  panelled  wok, 
as  in  windows  below  the  shutters.— £Z&oto 
in  the  haiote  (nattf.).  a  particular  twist  in 
the  cable?  by  which  a  ship  rides  at  anchor. 
—OtU  at  eUxnn,  clad  in  shabby,  worn-out 
clothes;  especially  wearing  a  coat  whose 
elbow  exposes  the  shirt  or  skin  beneath; 
hence,  rednced  in  circumstances;  badly  off 
in  money  matters.— To  be  at  one'$  elbow,  to 
be  close  to  one.— To  be  up  to  the  elbotn,  to 
be  as  busy  as  one  can  be;  to  be  wholly  en- 
gaged or  engrossed. 

Bbow  (el^bd),  v.  t  To  push  with  the  elbow, 
as  when  one  passes  by  another  or  pushes 
him  with  his  elbow ;  to  make  or  gain,  as  a 
path,  bv  pushing  with  the  elbows ;  as,  he 
e(6oi9ea  his  way  through  the  crowd. 


Hell  eittrw  out  his  neiffhboura. 


DrytUn. 


Elbow  (ell>d),  v.i.  1.  To  jut  into  an  angle; 
to  project;  to  bend. —2.  To  jostle  with  or  as 
wiUi  the  elbow;  to  push  one's  way;  to  be 
rudely  self-assertive  or  quarrelsome.  'Purse- 
proud,  elbowing  insolence.'    Grainger. 

Hethat  grows  hoc  and  turbid,  that  t/dawis  hi  all  his 
philosophick  disputes,  must  needs  be  very  proud  of 
nis  own  sufficiencies.  Manttjfti£kam. 

Elbow-chalr  (erbd-ch&rX  n,  A  chair  with 
arms  to  support  the  elbows;  an  arm-chair. 

Necessity  inrented  stoob, 
CooTcnience  next  suggested  €lb0m  cMairs.   Caw/er. 


Elbow-grease  (en)d-ares),  n.  A  colloquial 
or  vulgar  expression  for  energetic  and  con- 
tinuous baud-labour,  as  rubbing,  scouring, 
&c  '  You  have  not  used  enough  of  elboK- 
greate:'  a  common  reproach  heard  in  the 
workshop  and  kitchen. 

He  has  scar  lit  and  dint  it  my  gude  mahogany  past 
a'  the  power  o'  bees-wax  and  tib«w-gr*ase  to  smooth. 

cut. 

Elbow-piece  (eVbd-p^s).  n.  In  mi7tf.  antiq. 
a  covering  for  the  juncture  of  plate  armour 
at  the  ellMiw. 

Elbow-room  <ell)6-r(}ni).  n.  Room  to  ex- 
tend the  elbows  on  each  side;  hence,  perfect 
freedom  from  conflnenient;  ample  room  for 
motion  or  action. 


Now  my  soul  hath  elbvnhroem. 


Shak. 


Elbuck  (elljuk).  n.    Elbow.    [Scotch.] 

Elca^a  (el-ka'Ja).  n.  An  Arabian  tree  (3Vi- 
ehilxa  etiietiea),  the  fruit  of  which  is  emetic, 
and  also  sometimes  used  in  the  composition 
of  an  ointment  for  the  cure  of  the  itch. 

Eloesalte  (el-sd'sa-lt).  n.  [From  Eleeaai, 
the  leader  of  the  sect]  One  of  a  sect  of 
Gnostics,  which  arose  among  the  early  Asia- 
tic Christians  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Trajan. 

Eld  (eld),  tk  [A.  Sax.  eZd  or  crU,  old  ag&  See 
Old.]   1.  Old  age;  decrepitude. 

Tfane  hath  reft  whate'er  ay  soul  enjoyM. 
And  with  the  ills  of  «M  mine  earlier  years  alloyU 

^yrow. 
Green  boyhood  presses  there. 
And  waning  r/d.  pleading  a  youthful  soul. 
Intreats  acmiissiofi.  SttUkty. 

2.  Old  time;  fbrmer  wes.  Shdk.  'Chronicles 

of  eld.*  LongfeUow.  [In  both  uses  poeUcal  ] 
Eld,t  El(le,t  V.  t   To  make  old.    'Time  that 

eldefh  oura  auncestonrs.'    Chancer. 
Eld,t  Elde,t  v.i    To  grow  old.     'Time  .  .  . 

had  made  her  elde  so  inly.'    CTUraen*. 
Elder(eld'6r),  a.    [A.  Sax.  yUrti,  tTdra,  the 

compar.  degree  of  raid,  aid,  old.    See  Old.] 

1.  Older;  senior;  having  lived  a  longer  time; 
bom,  produced,  or  formed  before  something 
else:  opposed  to  younger. 

The  eidtr  shall  serve  the  younger.     Gen.  xrr.  93. 
His  elder  son  was  in  the  field.  Luke  xv.  as. 

2.  Prior  in  origin ;  preceding  In  the  date  of 
a  commission;  senior;  as.  an  elder  officer  or 
magistrata— 3.  Pertaining  to  earlier  times; 
earlier. 

In  the  elder  d.iy$  of  art. 
Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care.  Longfellarw. 

The  oral  tale  of  elder  time  rehearse.      Rogers. 

Elder  (eld'^r),  n.  [In  the  senses  of  an- 
cestor, person  advanced  in  life,  proliably 
directly  from  A.  Sax.  ealdor,  an  ancestor,  a 
person  of  authority.]  1.  One  who  is  older 
wan  another  or  others. 

At  the  board,  and  in  priTate,  it  very  well  becometh 
children's  innocency  to  pray,  and  their  elders  to  say 
Amen.  Hooker. 

2.  An  ancestor. 

Carry  your  head  as  your  elders  hare  done  before 
you.  L'Estrattge. 

8.  A  person  advanced  in  life,  and  who,  on 
account  of  his  age.  experience,  and  wisdom, 
is  selected  for  oiflce.  Among  the  Jews,  the 
seventy  men  associated  with  Moses  in  the 
government  of  the  people  were  elders.  In 
uie  flrst  Christian  churches*  elders  were 
persons  who  enjoyed  offices  or  ecclesiastical 
lunctions,  and  the  word  Includes  apostles, 
pastors,  teachers,  presbyters,  bishops,  or 
overseers.  Peter  and  John  called  them- 
selves elders.  The  flrst  councils  of  Chris- 
tians were  called  pre^yteria,  coimcils  of 
elders.  In  the  modem  Presbyterian  churches 
elders  aro  officers  who,  with  the  pastors  or 
ministers,  compose  the  consistories  or  kirk- 
sessions,  with  authority  to  inspect  and 
regulate  matters  of  religion  and  discipline 
in  the  congregation.  As  a  member  of  the 
kirk-session,  Uie  elder  has  an  eqtud  vote 
with  his  minister,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
higher  church  courts,  when  delegated  there- 
to, he  has  a  right  to  reason  and  vote  on  all 
matters  under  discussion  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  clergy  themselves. 
Elder,  Elder -taree  (eld'dr,  eld'£r-tr6),  n. 
[A.  Sax.  ellam,  ellen;  the  d  has  been  in- 
serted in  later  times.  Comp.  elder  with 
A  Sax.  air,  aldor,  the  alder-tree,  which 
seems  to  be  really  the  same  word  though 
now  differently  applied.  Comp.  also,  as  a 
similar  instance  of  the  insertion  of  d,  alder- 
liefest,  i.e.  dearest  of  all.  found  in  Shakspere 
and  elsewhere.]  Sambucus,  the  popular 
name  of  a  genus  of  small  trees,  shrubs,  or 
man^  herbs,  nat.  order  Caprifoliacen.  S. 
nigra  u  a  well-known  tree  01  rapid  growth, 
and  containing  an  unusual  quantity  of  pith, 
which  being  easily  removed,  the  branches 


«ll»  So.  lodk;     g.  goi     J.  job;      ft.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ting;     fH,  then;  th.  tAin;     w.  trig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  anire.-See  KEY. 


ij  readily  be  formed  Into  tnbw,  wbence 


'Judu  Hu  banged  on 
vUch  Juclu  huEcd  UmH] 


Slder-Bim  (eld'ti 
ol  eldf  r-wood  by 

^^^t 

nlil  tge;  »i  tldtrly  people. 
ELllenLl(«l'd«m),  a.    UideoCeldel. 

Eldanhip  (eld'er-ibip),  n  I.  Senloiitir: 
the  Mat«  of  being  alder.  'FitemlCr  and 
ebienhip.'  Jtaltigh.—t.  The  olllce  ot  an 
alder;  u,  be  wai  elected  tu  Ihe  eldenhip.— 
S.  BdeTB  collectlvelr'.  order  of  elden. 

SUM-vlae,  SUsT-tlaTar  'mns  (eid'«r- 
win,  e1d'«r-9ou-«r  w[n>,  n.  A  wine  mode  of 
elder-berriei.  It  1>  iweetened  ud  flavouted 
with  «plcei  and  generally  drunk  bot  or 
mulled. 

-H«Tt),  n.    A  plant,  dwarf 

rt.ni|>erL 


r«t 


o  gild,] 


iiel.  [Local.  ] 
!l  da-ii'da).  n. 
and  dorado,  gilt, 


country  tJ 
oathAi 


between  tbe  Orinoco 

and  which  he  t)iu>  named  on  account  M 

Manoa,  the 'capital  of  the  country,      Hin 

In  every  counl^of  Europe  (he  word  hu  be- 
come ■  proverbial  term  lor  h  region  faluly 
represented  to  be  Hch  In  alt  Uie  gitU  ot 


lOh,  KWrttCh  tol'dricW.".  [A.Sai.ei., 
og^  andriM,  nch.]  Hldeoui;  ghastly; 
1;  aa,  an  eldrieA  ihrlek.    [tfcot^.I 


Hi.j™hn.-dcKtn.b 


apecllically,  an  epithet  given  to  a  tect  of 
phitoKphen  that  originated  in  Elea.     The 

EImUo  <i-l#-at'lk),  n.     Ad  adherent  ol  the 

Eleatlc  phlloaopliy. 
ElMUnpUM  (el'«-kam-pin"),  n.  [Fr.  inalt- 
eampniw,  from  L  inula,  elecampane,  and 

Comp.  Ita  Oermnn  , 
name  gloekmuiun,  I 
that  la,  bell -wort.] 


regarded  u  eicpee- 

candy,  ^ofeNcdb 
nudefnnn  tile  root 
ot  the  plant,  but  really  oonpoted  ot  UtUe 


Fate,  Or,  fat,  Itll; 


depnty  alMMd  by  the  Loi  _    _ — 

£.  To  aelect  or  take  tor  an  olDce  or  employ- 
ment; to  chnoie  from  among  a  number;  t« 

aignation;  aa,  to  tltcl  a  repretentatlve  by 
Tote  or  Vina  voce;  to  tUct  a  preeldent  or 
mayor.— 3.  In  tluoL  to  designate,  chooK,  oi 
•elect  M  an  objeot  of  mercy  ni-  tmmur  — 
1.  To  chooae;  to  prefer;  to 


rot. 


3.  Cho»n,  but  not  Inaogarated,  coniecrated, 
or  Inveeted  with  office;  aa,  blahop  tleet;  em- 
peror eieet;  governor  or  mayor  ueet. 
Beet  (S-lektT,  n.  tino.  or  pi    1.  One  choaon 


£.  Penoni  choeen  or  dealgnated  by  Ood  to 
salvation;  those  especially  favoured  by  Ood: 

apart  aa  a  pecnllar  church  and  people:  spe- 
CJflcalty  applied  to  the  Israelllea    la  ill.  1. 

ElaotUltt  (o-lekt'anl).  n  One  having  the 
power  ol  choosing.   -  Free  efeelant. '  Tvtttr. 

ElMtaiTI  <e-lek'ta-rl),  n.     Same  aa  EUctu- 


(i-lekti-dim),  n.  Theayitemof 

•electing  doctrine*  and  c^tinlona  from  other 
systems;  eclecUeiam. 
^MUoiKe-lek'shoain.  [L.elrtlio,iUclionit, 
a  selection,  fftmi  eJwo,  etettum.  See  Elktt, 
r.t.)  1.  The  act  ol  cheoiliig;  choice;  the  set 
of  selecting  one  or  more  Irom  olhefa.  Hence 


king,  ol  a  presid 


B,  uphrt 


7,  ^^„... 
ling  or  selecting;  choke 
ice;  Iree-niU;  liberty  U 


L  Discernment;  discriminaUon;  dlatlnctian. 


anctiHed  andpre|Hred  lorh 


T.B 


EbMUoD-ftadUor  (i-lek'shon-a-dll-ai 

An  olllcer  aunaally  appointed  ' ' 

atlUiency,  to  whom  ia  commit 
ol  taking  and  publishing  the  a 
eapenses  Incurred  at  parliamentary  eli 


mmltled  the  duty 
the  Account  ol  all 
arlii 

(i-lek'shon-ii^. 


r«(i-lekflT).d.  l.ChoteDbyelecUon; 
ient  on  choice;  bestowed  or  passing 
...._.   __    __    -■,j^-„  monarchy.  In 


which  the  king  U 
election ;  the  offici 
hereditary. 


S.  sxertiug  the  power  ol  cboiee 

4.  Selecting  tor  combination;  u.  an  tUt*i— 
attraction,  which  li  a  tendency  in  tKxUea  Is 
unite  with  certain  kinds  ot  matter  in  pas- 

BleCtlTBlT  (S-lekflT-ll).  odt     By    dulea: 

with  preferenw  of  one  to  another. 

penon  who  baa,  bj 
IE  right  of  votiiiK  t^tr 

__  lllcaTly,  one  who  1Mb 

the  right  ol  voting  for  a  repr«ent«ti»e  la 

the  people,  or  such  ol  them  at  paeee«a  cer- 
tain qnaliflcations  ol  age,  clumrter.   and 

tatlies.  Ac.,  in  parliament.  aneBiliiy.   <w 

princes  were  formerly  eloctora  of  the  txa- 


the  right  of  choice; 


ElectOMlltyl  (6-lekf*r-al-i-U),  n     n«to- 

ElactonM  (S-lekfer-U),  n.  1.  The  dignity 
of  an  elector  in  the  Brsl  German  Empii*.  — 
2.  The  territory  ol  an  elector  Id  Germany. 

BlectOWM  («-lEkf er-eeVn,  Electreaa  -ITib 

DMtOlial  (Mek-td'rl-all  a.  BelatUig  to  ao 
Elootwihlp  (i-lekftr-shlp),  n.     The  oOc* 


■l  n.  (Or.  ilrk. 
mucr,  and  trrp6,  to  turn.  ]  An  imtn- 
or  hanging  the  direction  of  electrical 

BecbrnB(«'lekfnia),n.  Ilie  wile  or  widow 
of  an  elector  In  the  flrst  OermaD  Empire 

Electrlft  SlectrlMl  (e-lek'trik.  i-h^ulk- 
a1),  a.  |Fr.  fUttri^w,  from  L.  elecfrvHt, 
Or.  ilettroa.  amber.]  1.  Containing  elae- 
triclty,  or  capable  of  eirhibtting  It  when  *x- 
cltsd  by  friction;  as.  an  eJeetrK  body.  mA 
aa  amber  and  glue;  an  elMftie  antaatanH.— 
E.PertalnlDB to  electricity:  aa. electric  power 
or  virtue;  electric  attracUoo  or  repolslsai 
rleeliia  fluid.— S.  Derired  from  or  invdncsd 
by  electricity;  ai.  electrical  cffeeta  or  pheno- 

'Mtrie  shock.—!.  Comreying  elac- 

imunlcatJng  a  ahock  by  eiecM- 

_.., efeelrii  wire*;  (be  (ieetrieetl  or 

flsh,— 6,  Fig-  full  of  Bre,  spirit,  or  paiaina, 
and  capable  of  commnnlcatluc  it  to  others. 


trtclly;  or 


He  apparatm.  the  Tarioni 
ry  for  conducting  electrical 
and  illustrating  the  laws  of 
.nchsa^l^acwjeforead, 


which  Is  hi  a  dlffi 

SLtcmatr.—BlteMt  jar. 

FHUi Bleelrie  hiltny.  a  D>uuMa  ut  >>~- 

trie  Jan  connected  with  each  other,  lor  eb- 
tainlng  a  powertnl  dbchaige  of  electrtdly. 


capable  ot  eidUnt  •  ireat  qaMtKy  o< 


tabe,  tub,  bull;       ofl.  poDod;       tt,  Se.  al 
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ELBGTRO-BALLISTIO 


■ixUh.iU>  ud 


exhlbtting  ito  effects  in  a 
manner,    li  hat  been  oon> 
ef  a  greai  Tarlciy  of  f  onna,  but  in 
elecnic  maoliinea,  electricity 


Bcctrk  MAcUoe. 

la  «xHted  by  the  friction  of  a  clrcnlar  plate 
or  cy  Under  of  rian  upon  a  cushion  or  rubber, 
vbtch  dectrtclty  is  communicated  to  a  me- 
tallic tube,  t«nned  the  prime-cond%tctor.— 
SUctrie  eomUnmr,  an  instrument  by  which 
•mail  quantities  of  electricity  may  be  accu- 
nmlated  and  rendered  appsrent— J?Ieetrie 
clock,  (a)  a  clock  in  which  the  moYin^r  power 
la  the  acttoa  of  a  current  of  voltaic  elec- 
tricity instead  of  a  weight    (b)  A  clock  in 
which  the  motive  power  is  sot  from  weights 
or  minfs.  and  in  which  electricity  is  only 
aeetf  for  controlling  or  goreming  the  motion. 
Kltftric  UUarapK    See  Teleoraph.— 
EUrtric  indocnoik    See  INDUCTION.— £tec- 
<yw  Unaion.    See  TENSION. —EUetrie  $park. 
«KM  (*f  the  forms  in  which  accumulated 
vlectricity  discharges  itself.    It  consists  of 
the  rashlne  together  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive electricity  across  a  non  -  conducting 
medium  with  violent  commotion  and  dl^ 
plaoMnent  of  the  Intervening  particles.  The 
Ithenoroena  most  commonly  presented  by 
the  spark  are  a  bright  light,  great  heat,  a 
*liarp  crack  or  report,  and.  if  many  sparks 
are  paased  In  succession,  a  strong  odour  of 
oBone. —JSZfcirieMl,  the  vymnot  us  elecfrieus. 
Hee  GTHNonn. 

EtoetllO  (Mek'trikX  n.  The  old  name  for  a 
budy  or  substance  capable  of  exhibiting 
ria^rlcity  by  means  of  friction  or  otherwise. 
and  of  rnisting  the  passage  of  it  from  one 
body  to  another.  See  ELECTRICITT. 
SlaOrtaaiy  (« lek'trik-alliX  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  electricity,  or  by  means  of  it 
SUetrlCftlnesi  (^-lek^trik-alnes).  n.  The 
elate  or  quality  of  being  electrical  [Rare.  ] 
Btetrldail  («-lek-tri'shanX  n.  One  who 
stodiea  electricity,  and  investigates  its  pro- 
perties by  observation  and  experiments;  one 
vefsed  in  the  science  of  electricity. 
Itoda!lolt7(«-lektris1-UXn.  (See  Electric] 
The  name  used  in  connection  with  an  ex- 
teuive  and  important  class  of  phenomena, 
and  nsoally  denoting  either  the  unknown 
cause  of  the  phenomena  or  the  science  that 
tmts  of  them.  In  the  latter  usage  it  may 
be  dellned  as  the  branch  of  natural  philo- 
sophy which  investigates  the  attractions 
and  npoWons,  the  iffoducti<m  of  light,  and 
the  elevation  of  temperature,  as  well  as  the 
tEXploslons  and  other  phenomena  attending 
the  friction  of  vitreous,  resinous,  and  me- 
tank  sorfseea,  and  the  heating,  cooling, 
evaporation,  and  mutual  contact  of  a  gre^ 
number  of  bodlea  The  first  knowledge  of 
electHcity  was  due  to  the  following  out  the 
utiasMstiiin  made  by  Thales,  that  amber, 
called  Inr  the  Greeks  iitianm,  when  rubbed, 
acquired  the  property  of  attracting  light 
salrtanoei  U  was  subseouently  observed 
that  glass  snd  various  other  substances, 
wtMn  rubbed,  acquired  the  same  property. 
If  a  dry  giaM  rod  be  rubbed  with  a  silk 
handkerchief,  or  a  piece  of  amber  or  seal- 
taw-wax  with  a  woollen  doth,  and  be  pre- 
asBtcd  to  light  bodies,  such  as  trsgmenn  of 
paper,  thread,  cork,  light  straws,  or  little 
Mta  <d  0^-leaf,  the  l%ht  bodies  are  first 
attracted,  but  Immediately  after  contact 
with  the  flaas  or  sealing-wax  they  are  again 
repelled.  For  example,  if  to  a  small  mth- 
hHl,  farmed  from  the  pith  of  the  elder-tree, 
saapcoded  by  a  silk  thread,  we  present  the 
rabbed  glasa  rod,  we  find  the  sctrsctlon  is 
and  la  followed  by  as  brisk  a 


repulsion,  any  attempt  to  bring  the  rod  near 
to  the  pith  only  serving  to  drive  it  farther 
away.  But  if  an  excited  stick  of  sealing- 
wax  be  brought  near,  the  pith  instantly 
flies  to  it,  only,  however,  to  be  in  a  moment 
cast  off,  as  It  had  been  by  the  glass  before. 
Banished  from  the  wax,  it  will  now  be  re- 
ceived by  the  glass  for  an  instant,  a  con- 
tinual exchange  of  sympathy  for  the  one  or 
the  other  body  being  kept  up  as  long  as  the 
excitement  which  gives  rise  to  these  pheno- 
mena continues.  Again,  if  a  second  ball  is 
brought  near  to  the  first,  which  has  pre- 
viou^y  been  in  contact  either  with  the  wax 
or  with  the  glass,  attraction  is  flrst  exhi- 
bited between  the  two  balls  and  then  repul- 
sion. From  these  facts  we  learn  that  fric- 
tion of  glass  with  silk,  or  of  sealing-wax 
with  a  woollen  cloth,  confers  on  these  bodies 
new  properties  They  become  escited  or 
electrified.  They  have  also  the  power  of 
communicating  their  electrification  to  other 
bodies,  and,  again,  a  body  electrified  by 
either  of  them  can  electrify  a  third.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  electrification,  one  like 
that  of  glass,  and  one  like  that  of  wax; 
hence  the  former  has  been  sometimes  called 
vUreoue,  and  the  latter  rennoue  electricity. 
But  these  terms  are  not  quite  correct,  as 
either  kind  may  be  got  from  the  glass  or 
from  the  wax  by  varying  the  nature  of  the 
rubber.  For  vUreoue  and  rennoita,  the 
terms  p<mtive  and  n^/ative  are  now  used— 
positive  electricity  being  like  that  evoked  on 

glass  by  rubbing  with  silk,  and  negative, 
ke  that  evoked  on  sealing-wax  by  rubbing 
with  flanneL  The  experiment  with  the  two 
balls  shows  that  an  electrified  body  com- 
municates to  another  in  contact  with  it 
electricity  of  the  Mime  wrt  a*  it  potaenet 
itielf;  and  hence  from  this  experiment,  in 
connection  with  those  that  preceded  it,  we 
learn  that  ritnUarltf  electrified  bodies  repel 
each  other,  and  dissimilarly  electrified  bodies 
attract  each  other.  Finally,  we  observe 
that  neutral  bodies  are  attracted  by  those 
which  are  electrified.  After  a  while  the 
excited  body  loses  its  infiuence,  but  it  may 
again  be  renewed  by  friction;  and  if  the 
body  be  sufficiently  excited,  and  touched 
by  the  knuckle  or  a  metallic  ball,  there  is  a 
slight  crack,  and  a  spark  (called  the  electric 

SHirk)  is  emitted  between  the  two  bodies, 
very  substance  which  we  rub  will  not 
exhibit  the  phenomena  of  attraction  snd 
repulsion.  A  rod  of  metal  held  in  the  hand 
wUl  show  no  trace  of  electricity,  thongh  it 
be  rublted  ever  so  long.  It  Is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  all  bodies  are  not  alike  with  re- 
gard to  the  electrical  state.  The  difference 
used  to  be  explsined  by  saying  that  certain 
bodies,  as  amber,  glass,  resin,  Ac,  were 
electrics,  while  the  metals  and  others  were 
non-electrics;  but  such  an  explanation  is 
erroneous,  for  if  we  hold  the  metal  by  a 
glass  handle  while  we  rub  it,  it  will  at  once 
show  its  attractive  power.  The  true  ex- 
planation lies  in  the  tact,  that  in  some  sub- 
stances the  electrical  condition  is  no  sooner 
Sroduced  at  any  part  than  it  spreads  to  all 
\ie  rest,  while  in  others  it  diffuses  itself 
over  the  body  slowly  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty. This  leads  up  to  a  division  of  sub- 
stances into  conductors  and  non-conductors 
of  electricity,  according  as  they  admit  or 
do  not  admit  this  instant  diffusion  or  trans- 
mission of  the  electric  state.  Non-conduc- 
tors, as  dry  air,  glass,  shellac,  Ac,  are  also 
termed  insulators,  because  the  electricity 
of  an  electric  body  which  is  surrounded  by 
such,  is  prevented  from  escaping  over  other 
conductors.  The  earth  is  a  great  conductor 
of  electricity.  Besides  friction  there  are 
other  sources  of  electricity.  After  cleavage 
or  pressure  certain  laminated  minerals,  as 
mica,  arrsgonite,  calcareous  spar,  exhibit 
strong  electric  excitement  at  the  surfaces 
cleft  or  pressed,  one  of  these  surfaces  being 
always  positive,  the  other  negative.  Many 
other  bodies,  not  minerals,  possess  the  same 
property;  thus,  if  a  disc  of  cork  and  a  disc 
of  india-rubber  be  pressed  together  and 
then  separated,  the  former  is  found  to  be 
electrified  positively,  and  the  latter  nega- 
tively. Change  of  temperature  produces 
electricity;  thus,  if  a  crystal  of  tourma- 
line is  warmed,  it  shows  positive  electri- 
city at  one  extremity  of  its  principal  axis, 
and  negative  at  the  other.  There  are 
several  other  sources  of  electricity,  as  the 
motion  of  magnets  (see  MaonetismX  the 
application  of  heat  to  a  junction  of  two  dis- 
similar metals  (see  Thermo-electricity), 
and  chemical  action  (see  Oaltanibm,  Gal- 


vanic). Free  electricity  has  the  power  of 
inducing  the  bodies  near  It  to  assume  a 
peculiar  electric  condition;  thus.  If  npon 
either  extremity  of  a  brass  cylinder  with 
rounded  ends,  insulated  on  a  glass  pillar, 
we  hang  two  pith-balls  by  means  of  cotton 
threads,  and  place  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  end  of  the  cylinder  a  glass  tube  which 
has  been  briskly  rubbed,  the  balls  at  each 
end  diverge,  showing  that  each  pair  is 
charged  with  similar  electricitiea  When 
the  glass  tulie  is  withdrawn,  the  balls  hang 
down  as  before,  so  tliat  the  electrical  excite- 
ment of  the  cylinder  is  merely  temporary 
and  dependent  on  the  proximity  of  the  tube. 
This  action  of  the  tu1»e.  iiulucing  in  the 
cylinder  its  peculiar  electrical  condition,  is 
called  inductioti,  and  the  cylinder  In  this 
state  is  said  to  be  volariied,  that  is,  to  have 
its  poles  or  ends  like  a  magnet,  each  having 
its  similar  but  relatively  opposite  force. 
(See  Induction,  Polaritt.)  Electricity, 
when  accumulated  in  large  quantities,  be- 
comes an  agent  capable  of  producing  the 
most  sudden,  violent,  and  destructive  ef- 
fects, as  in  thunder-storms:  and  even  in  its 
quiescent  state  it  Is  extensively  concerned 
in  the  operations  of  nature.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant chemical  agent,  and  Its  use  has  been 
lately  much  extended  In  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures. Many  theories  as  to  the  nature 
of  electricity  have  been  proposed,  but  Its 
real  character  is  yet  unlcnown.  The  two 
most  important  sre  the  Jluid  theories  of 
Franklin  and  of  Symmers.  Franklin  held 
that  all  bodies,  when  in  a  neutral  state,  con- 
tain a  definite  quantl^  of  an  extremely 
elastic,  imponderable  fluid,  which  repels 
itself,  but  attracts  matter.  Bodies  are  posi- 
tively electrified  when  they  have  more  than 
their  natural  share  of  it,  and  negatively  when 
they  have  less.  Symmers'  theory  is  that 
bodies,  In  the  neutral  state,  contain  equal 
amounts  of  two  electrical  fluids  of  opposite 
characters.  By  friction  and  otherwise  these 
can  be  separated,  one  going  to  each  body 
mM)ed.  Each  repels  itself  but  attracts  the 
other,  and  one  Is  peculiar  to  rubbed  glass 
and  the  other  to  rubbed  sealing-wax.— .<4nt- 
mal  electricity,  galvanism  (which  see).— 
Atmospheric  electricity,  the  electricity 
which  is  produced  in  uie  atmosphere,  and 
which  becomes  visible  in  the  form  of  light- 
ning. 

Elec^rlflable  (6 lek'tri-fl-abl).  a.  (From 
electrify.]  1.  Capable  of  receiving  electri- 
city, or  of  being  charged  with  it;  that  may 
become  electric  — 2.  Capable  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  the  electrical  fluid. 

EleotrlflcaUon (elek'tri-fl-ka''8hon),  n.  The 
act  of  electrifying,  or  state  of  being  charged 
with  electricity. 

Electrify  (e-lek'tri-fO,  v.t.  pret.  *  pp.  elec- 
trified; ppr.  electrifying.  [Gr.  Hektron,  am- 
ber, and  L.  facio,  to  make.]  1.  To  commu- 
nicate electricity  to|  to  charge  with  elec- 
tricity; as,  to  electrify  a  jar. -2.  To  cause 
electricity  to  pass  through;  to  affect  by 
electricity;  to  give  an  electric  shock  to;  as, 
to  electrify  » limb.— 3.  To  excite  suddenly; 
to  give  a  sudden  shock  to;  to  surprise  with 
some  sudden  and  brilliant  effect;  to  thrill; 
to  enchant;  as,  the  whole  assembly  was 
electrified.  '  He  (Milton)  electrifies  the 
mind.     Macaulay. 

If  an  Enelish  sovereign  were  now  to  immure  a  sub- 
ject in  denance  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  or  to 
put  a  conspirator  to  the  torture,  the  whole  natioa 
would  be  instantly  tUftr\f(tH  by  the  news. 

Alacaulay. 

Eleotrlfy(£-Iek'tri-fn,o.i.  To  become  electric. 

Electrl]ie(^lek'trln),a.  [L.  eUctrum.\  1.  Be- 
longing to  or  made  of  amber.— 2.  Composed 
of  electrum.    See  Electrum,  8. 

Eleotriiatlon  (e-lek'triz-&''shon),  n.  The  act 
of  electrising. 

Electrise  (d-Tek'tr1z),  o.t    To  electrify. 

Electrlser  (e-lek'tris-^rX  n.  (hie  who  or 
that  which  electrifies;  specifically,  an  ap- 
paratus consisting  of  plates  of  copper  and 
zinc,  or  silver  and  sine,  of  various  forms, 
for  the  application  of  electricity  for  medi- 
cal pnrposea 

Electro  (£-lek'trd},  n.  A  contraction  for 
Electrotype  (which  see). 

For  these  reasons  the  Act  b  objectionable  in  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  stereos  and  eteelros. 

A  titer.  PublUher^  Cirtutar. 

Eleotro-tMaiiltio(6-lek'tr6-ballist''ikXa.  A 
term  applied  to  an  Instrument  for  determin- 
ing by  electricity  the  velocity  of  a  projectile 
at  any  part  of  its  flight  The  projectile  passes 
through  a  screen,  thus  breaking  a  current 
of  electricity  and  setting  in  motion  a  pen- 
dulum, which  is  arrested  on  the  panage  of 
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the  projectile  through  a  second  screen. 
The  distance  between  the  screens  l)eing 
Imown,  the  arc  through  which  the  pendu- 
lum vibrates  measures  the  time  due  to  the 
projectile's  flight  between  the  screens. 

SectoO-biOlOglst  (g-lek'trd  bl-ord-jist),  n. 
One  versed  in  electro-biology. 

Electro-biology  (g-lek'trd-bl-ol-O-JiX  n. 
1.  That  phase  of  mesmerism  or  animal  mag- 
netism in  which  the  actions,  feelings.  &c. , 
of  a  person  in  the^mesmeric  condition  are 
controlled,  or  supposed  to  be  controlled,  by 
the  will  of  the  operator.— 2.  That  branch  of 
science  which  treats  of  the  electric  cun'ents 
developed  in  living  organisms. 

Electro-Chemical  (6-Ielc'tr6-kem'l-kal),  a. 
Pertaining  to  electro-chemistnr. 

Electro-cne2ni8tnr(§lek'trd-kem-is-triX  n. 
That  science  which  treats  of  the  agency  of 
electricity  and  galvanism  in  efTecting  chemi- 
cal changea  It  is  generally  dlviaed  into 
electrolyns,  or  the  separation  into  its  con- 
■titaent  parts  of  a  compound  bodv  by  the 
passage  of  the  electric  current;  and  electro- 
mettMuray,  or  the  application  of  electro- 
brsis  to  the  arta 

Electro -chronograpli  (Mek'trG-kron'^d- 
gnl),  tu  An  instrument  used  in  astronomi- 
cal observatories  for  noting  the  precise  in- 
stant or  duration  of  transits  and  similar 
phenomena.  Called  also  SehuUze'g  Chrono- 
graph.   See  Chbonograph. 

fiectro-chronograpliic  (§lek'trd-kro-nd- 
graf  IkX  A-  Pertaining  to  an  electro-chrono- 
graph, or  indicated  and  recorded  by  means 
of  it 

Electrode  (fi-lek'trdd),  n.  TGr.  Hektron,  am- 
ber (for  electricity),  and  hodos,  a  way.]  A 
term  introduced  by  Faradav  to  denote  the 
surface  at  which  the  electricity  either  enters 
or  leaves  a  body  under  electrolytic  decom- 
position, in  order  to  avoid  the  ambiguity 
aud  the  Implied  theory  connected  with  the 
use  of  the  older  terms  pole,  positive  pole, 
negative  pole.  The  point  or  surface  at 
which  the  electricity  enters,  or  the  point 
immediately  touching  the  poHHve  pole,  is 
termed  the  anode,  and  the  point  at  which 
the  electricity  departs,  or  thie  point  next  to 
the  negative  pole,  is  called  the  cathode. 

Electro -dynamic,   Electro  -  dynamical 

(e  .lek'tr6-di-nam"ik,  e-lek'tr6-di-nam"ik- 
al).  a.    Pertaining  to  electro-dynamics. 

Ampere  brought  into  view  a  class  of  forces  for 
which  the  term  '  electro-mafnetic '  was  too  Hinited, 
and  which  he  desi|;nated  by  the  proper  term  electro- 
dytmntic.  lyhrwell. 

The  Kcneral  problem  of  eitctr*  tfy$mm$ca^  action 
was  fully  fcolvcd.  tyJuiveit. 

Electro-dynamics  (e-lelc'tr6-di-nam-iksX  n. 
The  science  which  treats  of  mechanical 
acUons  exerted  on  one  another  by  electric 
currents. 

Electro-engraylns  (d-lek'trd-en-grftv-ingX 
n.  The  process  of  engraving  by  means  of 
voltaic  electricity. 

Eleotro-genetiB  ($-lek'tr&-Jen''6-sis),  n.  A 
term  applied  to  the  effect  of  electricity, 
when  tetanus  is  induced  in  a  limb  by  the 
transmission  of  electricity  along  the  nerves 
or  spinal  marrow. 

Eleciro-geniC(£-Iek'tr6-Jen''ikXa.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  electro-genesis;  caused  or  induced 
by  electro-genesis;  as,  an  electro-genic  con- 
dition. 

Electro-snd  (6-lek'tr6-gild).  v.t  To  gild  by 
means  oTUie  electric  current 

Electro-Silt  (e-Iek'trd-giltX  a.  GUded  by 
means  of  the  electric  curront 

Electrograph  (e-lek'trd-graf).  n.  fSee  Ei.et- 
TRoaRAPH  Y.  ]  A  curve  automatically  traced 
and  forming  a  continuous  record  of  the  in- 
dications of  an  electrometer. 

Electrograptiy  (e-lek-trog'ra-nx  n.  [Or. 
ilektron,  aml)er,  and  graphd,  to  write.  ]  The 
process  of  copying  an  exquisitely  fine  en- 
graving from  a  copper  or  steel  plate  to  an 
electro-copper  deposit 

Electro-litbOtrlty  (e-lek'tr6-Iith-or'ri-tiX 
n.  [Or.  ilektron,  amber,  liiho$,  a  stone,  and 
L.  tero,  trUuin,  to  rub,  to  wear  away.  ]  The 
disintegration  of  calculi  in  the  bladder  by 
the  mechanical  force  of  the  electrical  dis- 
charge. 

ElectrolOgy(e-lek-trol'6-JiXn,  [Qv.  ilektron, 
and  logo»,  ai»course.  ]  A  name  given  to  that 
department  of  physical  science  which  treats 
of  the  phenomena  and  properties  of  elec- 
tricity. 

ElectrOlsraitble  (^-lek'trol-lr-a-blX  a.  Sus- 
ceptible of  decomposition  by  an  electric 
current 

Eleetrolyiatlon  (e-lek'trol-U-i'^shonX  n. 
The  act  of  electrolysing. 

SleotroljBe (elek'trol-izX ^ <•   [G**-  ilektron. 


and  lyd,  to  dissolve.  ]  To  decompose  by  the 
direct  action  of  electricity  or  galvanism. 

ElectrolyslB  (^-lek-trori-sis),  n.  The  resolu- 
tion of  compound  bodies  into  their  elements, 
or,  in  some  cases,  into  groups  of  elements, 
under  the  action  of  a  current  of  electricity. 

Electrolsrte  (6-lek'trol-It),  n.  [Or.  ilektron, 
and  ly6,  to  dissolve.]  A  compound  which 
is  decomposable,  or  is  subjected  to  decom- 
position, by  an  electric  current 

slectrolytic,  Electrolytical  (g-lek'troi-it''- 
ik,  g-lel^Orol-if'ik-al).  a.  Pertaining  to  elec- 
trolysis, or  to  the  resolution  of  bodies  into 
tlieir  elements  by  the  action  of  the  electric 
current 

This  general  view  of  tb«  ettctroljftiaU  process 
required  to  be  pursued  further.  lykeweU. 

Electro-majpMt  (^lek'trfr-mag-netX  n.  A 
bar  of  soft  Iron  rendered  temporanly  mag- 
netic by  a  current  of  electricity  having  been 
caused  to  pass  through  a  wire  coiled  round 
it 

ELectro-magnetic  (§-Iek'tr6<4nag-net''ikX  a 
Designating  what  pertains  to  magnetism,  as 
occasioned  by  electricity;  aa,  Medro^moQ- 
netie  pbencmiena. 

Electro -magnetiim  (d-lek'trd-mag-net- 
izmX  n.  A  name  sometimea  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  science  of  electricity  and  mag- 
netism which  treats  oi  the  prodocticMi  and 
propertiea  of  temporanr  magnetiun  by  the 
passage  of  a  current  of  electricity  round  a 
bar  of  soft  iron.    See  Maometism. 

Eleetro-metallnxi^  (6-lek'tr6-met-al-ftr-jiX 
n,  Theartof deposit!iigmetals,asgold,Bilver, 
copper,  Ac,  ^m  solutions  of  theb*  salts 
upon  metallic  or  other  conducting  surfaces 
by  the  agency  of  electric  currenta.  Its  most 
important  applications  are  electrotype  and 
electro-plating. 

Etoctrometer  ( d  -  lek  •  trom 'et •  to),  n.  [Or. 
ilektron,  amber  (electricityX  and  metron, 
a  measur&l  An  instrument  for  measuring 
differences  of  electric  potential  between 
two  conductors  through  effect*  of  elec- 
trostatic force,  and  distinguished  from  the 
galvanometer,  which,  of  whatever  species, 
measures  differences  of  electric  potential 
through  electro-magnetic  effecta  of  electric 
currents  produced  by  them.  (See  Poten- 
tial.) The  most  important  instrument  of 
this  class  is  Sir  W.  Thomson's  quadrant 
electrometer.  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  also  in- 
vented aporto62«  e2«ctr(mu;ter  and  an  aft«o<tite 
electrometer.  The  latter  consists  essentially 
of  two  parallel  circular  plates  attracting  one 
another,  one  of  them,  the  upper,  suspended 
from  one  arm  of  a  bcdance,  the  other  being 
movable  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from 
the  first  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw. 
The  upper  disc  is  always  brought  to  a  fixed 
position  (which  can  be  very  accurately 
determined)  by  means  of  the  attraction  of 
the  lower,  the  amount  of  attraction  being 
regulated  by  the  distance  between  the  two 
plates.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  electric 
force  is  actually  weighed,  and  formulas  aro 
given  by  means  of  which  the  difference  of 
potentials  is  dedncible  in  absolute  measuro, 
the  areas  of  the  plates  and  the  distance 
between  them  being  known.  Professor  De war 
has  introduced  a  very  delicate  electrometer 
based  on  the  alteration  of  the  force  of  capil- 
larity by  electric  action. 

Electrometric,  Electrometrical  (e-lek'- 
tr6-met"rik,  6-lek'ti'6-met"ri-kalX  a.  Per- 
taining to  an  electrometer,  or  the  measure- 
ment of  electricity;  as,  an  electrometrieal 
experiment 

Electro-motion  (€-lek'tr6-m6-shonX  n^  The 
motion  of  electricity  or  galvanism,  or  the 
passing  of  it  from  one  metal  to  another  in 
a  voltaic  circuit;  mechanical  motion  pro- 
duced by  means  of  electricity. 

Electro-motive  (S-lek'tr6-m6-tivX  a.  Pro- 
ducing electro-motion:  producing  mechani- 
cal effects  by  means  of  electricity;  as,  elec- 
tro-motir^poweT.— Electro-motive  force,  the 
power  which  maintains  electric  currenta 
The  strength  of  a  current  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  electro-motive  force  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance. 

Electromotor  (e-lek'trd-m6-tArX  n.  [Fr. 
ilrctromote^tr.}  1.  Any  arrangement  which 
gives  rise  to  an  electric  curront,  such  as  a 
single  cell,  a  galvanic  battery,  or  a  thermo- 
electric pile.— 2.  An  engine  in  which  elec- 
tricity is  employed  to  produce  mechanical 
effect 

Electro-negatiye  (e-lek'tr6-neg^a-tivX  a. 
B«peUed  by  bodies  negatively  ele<^fled, 
and  attracted  by  those  positively  electrified; 
having  a  tendency  to  pass  to  the  positive 
pole  in  electrolysia 


Electro-necaUye  (g-lek'trd-neg-a-tivx  ««^  A 
body  which,  in  the  process  of  electrobralis. 
appears  at  the  positive  pole  of  the  TnTf  H* 
battery 
ElectoopllOne(S-lek'tro-fdnXn.  [Gt  flcMrtrtyt^ 
amber  (electricity),  andphdnf,  sound.  ]  An  tn* 
strument  for  proaucing  sounds,  rcKmblimp 
trumpet-tones,  by  electric  currents  of  h^ii 
tension.    It  has  been  recommended  for  time 
as  a  telegraphic  relay  capable  of  ^liitg  two 
or  four  o^ns  with  a  sina^  wire,  havinK  ttu* 
advantage  over  other  rdays,  that  perfe«- ticm 
of  contact  is  not  neceasarv  to  its  work  mar 
It  has  been  used  also  to  indicate  the  elec-  tr  it- 
equilibrium  of  muscle  and  nervous  tissue  i*y 
the  variation  of  its  tones,  and  by  a  nnteni  uf 
levers  attached  to  the  wrist  to  show  tbe 
rhythm  and  character  of  the  pulse,  and  it  mmy 
be  fitted  to  the  telephone  and  thus  be  mad* 
to  repeat  a  sound  gently  made  in  one  place 
in  trumpet-tones  m  another  hundreds  oC 
yards  distant    Chamhert't  Eneyc 
QectropboruB  (e-lek-trofo-nuX  n.     {Or 
ilektron,  amber  (electricityX  and  pheri^  to 
bear.  ]   An  instrument  for  obtaining  electri- 
city by  meana  of  induction.    It  consists  of  a 
disc  of  resin,  or  some  other  material  easily 

excited  by  fHction. 
and  apoUuMd  metai 
disc  with  an  Inaa- 
latlng  handle.  Tbe 
resin  disc  la  eledxl- 
fled  by  scrikins  ttor 
mbbinc  it  mth  a 
ratakin  or  llannri, 
and  the  metal  plate 
is  then  laki  upon  iL 
In  theaa  ctrcum- 
stancea  the  nnwr 
Eiectrophonis.  plate  doea  not  re- 

ceive a  direct  chaise 
from  the  lower,  but,  if  touched  with  the 
finger,  receives  an  opposite  charge  by  in- 
duction.  On  lifting  it  away  by  iU  insnlat- 
inff  handle  it  is  found  to  be  charged,  and 
wUl  give  a  spark.  It  may  then  be  replaced 
on  the  lower  plate,  and  the  proceas  repeated 
an  indefinite  number  of  times  without  any 
fresh  excitation  if  the  weather  ia  favourable 
Etoctro-photometer  (d-Iek'tr6- fB  -  torn ''- 
et-«r),  n.  [Or.  ilektron,  amber,  phie, 
ph6to8,  light,  and  metron,  meaanrcl  Aa 
instrument  for  comparing  the  intenaities  of 
various  lights  by  reference  to  the  intensity 
of  the  light  produced  by  an  alactric  spark. 
See  Photometer. 

Electro-phyiiological  (i-lektrS-fi'zi-d-Ior- 
ik-alX  a.  Belating  to  electric  resnita  pro- 
duced through  physiological  agencies,  or  by 
change  of  action  in  a  living  oiganisnv 

Electro-phjrsioloi^  (6-lertr6-fi-zi-oro-jtx 
n.  That  branch  of  science  which  treats  oC 
electric  phenomena  produced  through  phil- 
ological agencies. 

Electro-ittate  (g-lek'Crd-pl&t).  v.t  To  plate 
or  give  a  coating  of  silver  or  other  metal  by- 
means  of  electric  currenta. 

Electro-plate  («-lek'tr«-plitX  n,  Aitklea 
coated  with  silver  or  other  metal  by  the 
process  of  electro-plating. 

Electro-plater  (e-lek'tr&-plit4rX  "^ 
who  practises  electro-plating. 

Electro-polar  (e-lek'trd-pdl-^rX  a.    A 
applied  to  conductors,  one  enn  or  svfaor  at 
which  is  positive  and  the  other  negative. 

Electro-positiye  (d-lek'tr6-poz"ii-ivx  a. 
Attracted  by  bodiea  negatively  electrized  or 
by  the  n^^ve  pole  of  the  gidvanic  ananffa- 
ment 

Electro-posittye(«-lek'tr6.pos'lt-ivXit.  A 
body  which  in  electrolyaia  appears  at  the 
negative  pole  of  the  voltaic  baUmj.  Potaa> 
slum  is  the  most  electro-poaitive  ef  all  kaovn 
bodiea 

Electro-pimctiire  (S-lek'tre-pwisk-lftrx  («^ 
Same  as  EUetro-puncturing. 

Electro-pnncturlnc;  rn an^T ^,pB;tn«i|yrf^ 
tion (6- Tek' trd - pungk'' t6r  ing. « - kk' trt< 
pungk'tiir-a''shoiiX  n.  In  eurg.  the  opera- 
tion of  inserting  two  or  more  needlea  tai  a 
part  affected  and  then  touching  them  with 
the  wires  from  the  polea  of  a  falvaaic 
battery. 

Eleetroeoope  (e-lek'tr6-skdp^,  a^  [Or. 
ilektron,  amber  (electricityX  and  shyetf.  t» 
view.]  An  instrument  for  obaerrtog  or  de- 
tecting the  existence  of  free  eleetrieitr.  and. 
in  general,  for  determining  tta  kind  AH 
electroscopes  depend  for  their  action  on  the 
elementary  law  of  electric  forcea,  thai  bodies 
similariy  charged  repel  each  other,  bodie* 
dissimilarly  charged  attract  The  almnlcst 
electroscope  conssta  of  a  pair  of  short  {wes 
of  straw  suspoided  by  silk  threada     whea 


fite.  filr.  fat,  ftU;       me,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;     nOte,  not,  mdve;       t&be,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c  ab«cne;     y,  8c.  fry. 
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the  pleccM  of  stimw  hanfr  down. 
1  other.  On  pmenting  an  elec- 
iMMljr  to  them  ther  become  excited 
'  «Mrt,  thus  givfnff  a  tett  for  elec- 
Thu  electrcMcope  has  been  tuper- 
hy  tim  ffoUdmf  eUetnmeope  oi  hennet 
in  17S9.  This  consists  of  two 
I»  •o«s  of  Kold4e«f ,  about  ^  inch  broad,  fixed 
u>  a  faraaa  rod  and  hong  inside  a  glass  globe. 
«1iicli  hmm  Iteen  thoroagbly  dried  in  order 
tikax  the  insula- 
t*uo  of  tlM  leaves 
■ujr  be  aa  nf>r- 
fert  aapofldble. 
VU>b«  Is 
with    a 


vwmIcvi  stopper, 
Ifamoffh  the  ceo* 

oi    which 

a  fflass 
oi>otauiliig 
brass  rod. 
vpper  end 
ef  the  njid  isfnr- 
BiKhed  with  a 
kiwtb.  Ifanelec- 
body  be 


top    of    the  Gold4Mf  Electroscope. 

It    hi- 

^■ctioa  takaa  Plare;  the  top  becomes  elec- 
•d  anwdtMj  to  the  body  mreaented,  and 
cold  leases  similarly.  To  find  U  the 
mn  poaitiTekr  or  negatiyely  charged 
wv  r«b  m  c^SBBS  rod  and  bring  it  near  the 
k»nb;  If  poaitlYely  charged,  the  leaves  will 
ilneiHt  alfn  more  nnder  the  induction  of 
the  guaa;  If  negatirely,  they  will  collapse  by 
the  iwQttve  being  attracted  to  the  podtiYe 
ef  the  glaai  lod. 

fftolUomiUllU  (i-lektrft-skop'Dc),  «.    Of  or 
beloocmg  to  tlie  eleetrosoope;  performed  by 
of  the  electroscope. 


Se««rsJ  wnnle  rltttrmsatfic  methods  hare  already 
buUcAtcd.  Turner. 


(«.1ektrt-Bfl-T«r).  e.t     To 
a  coating  of  sOrer  on.  as  copper  or 
metal,  by  means  of  roltaic  electrteity; 
%o  eleetro-plate. 

PtCiro-rtKttW  (<-lektrHtat-iks\  g  [Or. 
mtktrtm,  amber  Electricity},  and  hi  ttatOci 
(wift  ftfiwIX  the  science  wMcn  treats  of  bodies 
at  rsst.)  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
pheaaaiena  occasionefl  by  electricity  at  rest, 
and  of  the  production  and  dlaoliarge  of  sta- 
tionary dutfgea  of  electridty. 
Hi)lni  Hir>iimlilri  («lek'tr5-te-l«- 
BntfHikX  «.  IPertaining  to  the  dectric  tele* 
grmpk.  See  TujKnLAPtL 
IhflllO'tbwiiumcy  (A-lek'trd-thtr^. 
■■UMiX  n.  [Gr.  AcMron*  amber  (elec- 
ttldtyX  and  thermi,  heat]  That  branch 
of  eiectrical  sdence  which  uiTestigates  the 
^ffneta  produced  by  the  electric  current 
vpoo  Qm  temperature  of  a  conductor,  or 
part  of  a  drciut  oompoted  of  two  different 


_  («-lektr«-ttait).  yi    An  art  by 

vMch  drawings  are  traced  oy  the  action  of 
■iai  rrii  tty  on  a  copper  plate.  The  surface 
«f  the  plats  Is  smik,  and  the  drawings  are 
■udnued  In  a  fhie  tint  in  relief  Cor  use  in 
the  conuBOB  pHnttni?  presa 

Utam  l<«iU  (T  111 'I  in  lim  H)  ii  Of  or  per- 
tatataK  to  eleotrfcal  tension:  said  cf  the  pe- 
oaUarlatait  state  of  an  induced  conductor 
dmrbif  the  oontinued  action  of  the  electric 
carrminpea  it 

litllluMflWffiblilifi  ITji)  n.  [Or.  SUktron, 
—Ins  (etoctrtcityX  end  fjrpot,  flguce,  image, 
ivm.}  1  The  act  of  producir^  copies  of 
nudals.  wood-cuts.  typiea»  Ac,  by  means  of 
Om  electric  deposition  cf  oopper  m>on  a 
Mould  taken  from  the  ortglnaL— <.  A  copy 


or 


(^lefctrft-t^X  f  <•  Pre^  A  pp. 
Vped ;  ppr  etoot/uCyiitiy.    To  stereo- 
take  copies  of  by  eWfrotype. 

(^-lek'trd-tip^ikX  a.     Pertata- 

faiff  to,  or  effei^ed  by  means  of.  electrotype. 

P>CJUaly|lllt   (6-lektr&4ip4stX  n.     Om 

who  practues  electrotypy. 

|lactrBl]rinr(«-lek'tr6-tip-iX«.  Theprocess 

efrleotrotype. 

||ectoX>-nUl  (£-lek'tr»-TitaIX  a.  Derired 
fmm  ur  ilrpetMlent  upon  vital  processes:  said 
of  two  eleetnc  currents,  supposed  by  some 
phyiAologiBta  to  more  in  the  nerves  of  ani- 
mals, Mm  one  external  and  cutaneous,  mov- 
S:  from  the  extremities  to  the  cerebro- 
nal  axis;  the  other  internal,  going  from 
r  oerebrr>-«pinal  axis  to  the  internal  or- 
sHnated  beneath  ttiesUn. 

(^lek'trumX  n.     [L.,  amber.] 


t  Amber.— 2.  In  mineral,  an  argentiferous 
gold  ore  or  native  alloy,  of  a  nale  brass  yel- 
low colour.— 8.  An  alloy  of  gold  used  by  the 
ancients,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  gold 
with  a  fifth  part  of  silver.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

EtoctlUUT  (d-lek'ta-a-riX  n.  [L.L.  eleetu- 
arium;  L.  eeligma,  a  medicine  that  melts 
in  the  mouth,  an  electuaiy;  Or.  ekleigma — 
sir,  out  or  up,  and  Uichd,  to  liclc.  ]  In  phar. 
a  medicine  composed  of  powders  or  other 
ingredients,  incorporated  with  some  con- 
serve, honey,  or  syrup. 

EleemosynaiUy  (el-&-mos'i-ns-ri-llX  a^- 
In  an  eleemosynaiy  manner;  by  way  of 
charity;  charitably. 

Eleemosyxiaxy  <el-i>mos'i-na-Tl),  a.  fOr. 
eUimotynt,  alms,  from  eleed,  to  pitv,  eteot, 
compassion.  See  Alms.]  1.  Given  in  char- 
ity or  alms;  appropriated  to  charity;  founded 
by  charity;  m,  ewemotymiry  rents  or  taxes; 
an  eleemotynary  college  or  hospital.— 2.  Re- 
lating to  charitable  donations;  intended  for 
the  dIstribuUon  of  alms,  or  for  the  use  and 
management  of  donations,  whether  for  the 
subsiirtence  of  the  i>oor  or  for  the  support 
and  promotion  of  learning. 

The  eltemosyHary  sort  (oT  corporations)  are  such 
as  are  constituted  for  the  perpetual  distribution  of 
the  firee  alms,  or  bounty,  of  the  founder  of  diem  to 
mxh  peisons  as  he  hat  directed.  BlmcMstmtt. 

8.  Supported  by  charity;  as,  the  eleemotyn- 
ary  poor. 

Eloemotynaiy  (el-^mosl-na-riX  n.  One 
who  subsists  on  charity;  one  wno  lives  by 
receiving  alma.  '  Living  as  an  eleemotyti- 
ary/    South. 

Elaganoe  (el'S-gansX  n.  [Fr.  ^gance;  L. 
eiegantia,  from  elegani,  for  eliget^g,  from 
eligo—t,  ex,  out,  and  lego,  to  pick,  to  choose.  ] 
L  The  sts[te  at  quality  of  being  elegant; 
beautv  resulting  from  perfect  propriety,  or 
from  the  absence  of  anything  calculated  to 
produce  a  disagreeable  sensation;  refine- 
ment: said  of  manners,  language,  style, 
form,  architecture,  and  the  like;  as,  elegance 
of  dresa  'Purity  and  elegance  of  style.' 
AddUon.—^  That  which  pleases  by  its 
nicety,  symmetry,  purity,  or  beauty. 

Elegaiiesr  (eF6-gan-siX  n.    Elegance  (which 
see). 
The  beautlftil  wildaess  of  nature,  witboot  the  nicer 

Elegant  (efft-gantX  a.  [Fr.  Utaant,  from  L 
eUgame.  See  Elgoancb]  1.  Polished;  po- 
lite; refined;  graceful;  pleasing  to  good 
taste;  as,  elegant  manners.  '  Polite  with 
candour,  elegant  with  ease.'  Pope.—i.  Po- 
lished ;  graceful ;  rich  in  expressions ;  cor- 
rect in  arrangement;  as,  an  elegmU  style 
or  composition. 

Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  EngUsh  style,  familiar 
but  not  coarse,  and  •ierant  but  not  ostentatious, 
molt  giw  his  dqrt  mma  ti^ta%  to  the  vohmies  of 
Addisott.  y0knMon. 


&  Giving  expreirfan  to  thought  with  pro- 
priety and  grace;  as,  an  elegant  speaker.— 
4.  Pleasing  to  the  eye  by  graoe  of  form  or 
delicacy  of  colour;  characterized  by  exqui- 
ilteness  of  design  or  line  taste:  free  from 
coarseness,  blenush,  or  other  defect;  as,  an 
^4^anl  figure;  an  elegant  vase;  an  elegant 
stnictnre.— S.  Pleasing  to  the  mind  as  ex- 
hibiting fine  perception  of  what  is  required; 
calculated  to  effect  its  porpoes  with  exceed- 
ing accuracy,  delicacy,  and  neatness;  ex- 
Sdiitety  insenions  or  appropriate;  a^  an 
tgtmt  modification  of  a  philosophical  in- 
strument; an  elegant  algebraical  formula 
or  mathematical  demonstration;  an  elegant 
chess  problem.— 6.  Nice;  sensible  to  beauty 
or  propriety;  discriminating  beauty  from 
deformity  or  imperfection;  as,  an  elegant 
taste. 

Eve.  now  I  tee  thou  art  exact  of  taste. 

And  tUgant,  oi  sapience  no  small  part      MiUon. 

7.  Excellent  [In  this  sense  colloq.  }— 
Elegani,  Orae^ful.  Eleqant  imnlies  that 
that  to  which  it  is  applied  has  oeen  sub- 
jected to  training  and  cultivation  or  is  the 
result  of  acquired  skill  or  art;  graceftU 
more  often  implies  a  natural  gift.  A  rustic 
uneducated  girl  may  be  graceful^  but  she 
could  not  be  called  elegant  We  say  elegant 
manners,  elegant  composiUon,  elegant  fur- 
niture; but  a  grac^tU  tree,  a  graceful  fawn, 
graciiful oTAtory.—SYTf.  Beautiful,  polished, 
graceful,  refined,  handsome. 

Qegintia  (el-£-gan'shi-6),  n.  pi.  [L.]  Things 
elegant,  pretty,  or  omamentaL 

Ele^antty  (erd-gant-liX  adv.  In  a  manner 
to  please;  vrith  elegance;  with  beauty;  with 
pleuing  propriety;  as,  a  composition  ele- 
oane/y  written;  a  house  elegantly  built;  a 
lady  elegantly  dressed 


Btogtographer  (el-^'Ji-og^'ra-fArX  « 
elegeion,  the  metre  of  the  elegy,  and 


Elegiac  (el-d'Ji-sk  or  el-i-fl'akX  a.  [L.  L.  eU- 
giaeue.  See  Eleot.]  1.  Beloufiring  to  el^y; 
plaintive;  expressing  sorrow  or  lamentation; 
as,  elegiac  strains.  ^Let  elegiac  lay  the  love 
refute.'  Gay.— 2.  Used  in  elegies.  *  Elegiac 
verse.'    HcXland, 

Eleglao  (el-d'ji'ak  or  el-fi-fl'akX  n.  A  style 
of  verse  commonly  usee!  by  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  in  writing  elegies,  and 
composed  of  couplets  consisting  of  alternate 
hexameter  and  pentameter  IJnea  In  very 
early  ages  the  term  was  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  any  kind  of  verse  written  in  dls- 
Uchs. 

Elegiaoal  (el-d-JI'ak-alX  a.  Qaane  •»  Blegiae. 

EleglamblO(el-6'Ji-am"bikXa.  [Or.  etegeitm, 
the  metre  of  the  el^y,  oonsi8tin(Ef  of  a  hex- 
ameter and  a  pentameter,  and  xambos,  an 
iambic  verse.]  A  term  applied  to  a  sort  of 
verse  used  by  Horace. 

ElegiaBt  (el-l'Ji-astX  n.    Anelegist 

The  great  fault  of  these  tt^iasts  is,  that  they  are 
in  dttpair  for  griefs  that  give  the  sensible  part  of 
mankind  very  little  pain.  Coidsmith. 

n.  [Or. 
^,-  ffraphO, 
to  write.  ]  A  writer  of  elegies.  *  Elegiographer, 
one  who  writes  mournful  songs. '^Coefceram. 

JRare.l 

Elegift  (el'6-jistX  n.    A  vrriter  of  elegiea. 

El^lt  (8-l^jit).  n.  [L. ,  the  third  pers.  shig. 
perf.  md.  cif  eligo,  elegi,  to  choose.  ] 
1.  In  law,  a  Judicial  writ  of  execution, 
issuing  from  the  court  where  the  record  or 
other  proceeding  upon  which  it  is  grounded 
is,  and  addressed  to  the  sheriff,  who.  by 
virtue  of  it,  gives  to  the  judgment-creditor 
the  debtor's  lands,  his  customary  and  copy- 
hold lands,  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  also  lands  over  which  the 
debtor  has  any  disposing  power,  which  he 
may,  without  the  assent  of  any  other  pw- 
son,  exercise  for  his  own  benefit^  &c,  to  be 
occupied  and  enjoyed  until  the  money  due 
on  the  judgment  is  fullv  paid  The  act 
6  and  6  Vict,  xcviii.  abolished  poundage  on 
this  writ.  —2.  The  title  to  estate  by  e\egit 

Elegy  (el'dji),  n.  [L.  eleaia;  Gr.  elegeia. 
from  eiegot.  a  lament,  said  to  be  denved 
from  e!  e!  tegein,  to  cry  woe  I  woe!]  1.  A 
mournful  or  plaintive  poem,  or  a  funeral 
song:  a  poem  or  a  song  expressive  of  sorrow 
and  lamentation;  a  dirge.— 2.  Any  seriont 
poem,  where  a  tone  of  melancholv  pervades 
the  sentiments,  whether  grief  Is  actually 
expressed  or  not;  as,  Gray's  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard. 

£/csy  in  the  form  of  poetry  natural  to  the  reflective 
njinoT  It  may  treat  oi  anj  subject,  but  it  must  treat 
of  no  subject  for  itself,  but  afwars  and  exclusivel}' 
with  reference  to  the  poet  himseU.  Cederittgt. 


8.  In  clati.  poetry,  any  poem  written  in  ele- 
giac Terse. 

dement  (el'i-mentX  n.  rL.  elsnwntioH,  an 
element,  a  first  principle;  same  root  a« 
alimant.}  1.  One  of  the  simplest  constitu- 
ent principles,  or  parts,  of  which  anvthing 
couflosts,  or  upon  which  its  constitution  is 
based;  a  fundamental  or  ultimate  part  or 
principle,  by  the  combinati<m  or  aggregation 
of  which  an3rthing  is  composed;  an  Ingre- 
dient; as,  tm  elemente  of  earth,  water,  of 
animal  and  v^table  bodies,  of  a  complex 
mental  operation,  of  sound,  Ac.;  ouarta, 
mica,  and  felspar  are  the  elementa  of  gran- 
ite; cells  are  the  elemente  of  living  bodies. 

The  Stoic  definition  of  an  etemtnt  is.  'that  out  of 
which,  as  their  first  principle,  things  genetated  are 
made,  and  into  which,  as  tneir  last  remains,  they  are 
resolved.*  FUming. 

Certain  mintite  comtitnents  which,  for  tlie  present, 
are  the  ukitnate  structural  tt^neiU*  of  the  body. 

HuxUy. 
There  are  three  fundamental  nations  existing  in 
the  human  mind,  as  the  primary  e/rwMw/r  of  thought: 
rst.  that  of  finite  self;  adly,  that  of  finite  aature:  sdly, 
that  of  the  absolute,  Uie  nncoDditioned,  the  infinite. 

7.  D.  MoreiL 

2.  In  eftem.  one  of  the  sixty-four  simple  sub- 
stances which  hitherto  have  resisted  reso- 
lution by  chemical  analysis;  one  of  the  ulti- 
mate, indecomposable  constituents  of  any 
kind  of  matter.— S.  p2.  The  first  or  simplest 
rules  or  principles  of  an  art  or  science; 
rudiments;  as,  the  elemefUe  of  geometry, 
grammar.  &c. 

Thus,  if  a  university  is  charged  with  cultivating 
only  the  mere  eletnnUt  of  mathraiatics.  and  in  reply 
a  list  of  the  books  studied  there  b  produced,  should 
even  any  one  of  these  books  be  not  elementary,  the 
charge  is  in  fairness  refuted.  IVha^. 

4.  In  the  tduilaetie  philosophy,  one  of  the 
four  constituents  of  the  material  world- 
fire,  air,  earth,  water,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  ultimate  indecomposable  principles. 
This  sense  survives  in  popular  usage:  whence 


*h,  8c  Uw*;     g,  go;     j,joh;     ft,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  §ing;     TH,  «Aen;  th,  <Ain;     w,  icig.    wh.  wAig;    zh,  siure.— See  KBT. 
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we  say  that  water  is  the  element  of  flshet, 
the  air  of  birds.  Ac.  Hence— 5.  The  state  or 
■phere  natural  to  anything  or  suited  to  its 
existence:  as,  faction  is  the  element  of  a 
demagogue. 

Our  tonnents  also  may.  in  length  of  time. 

Become  our  etemeuts.  MUten. 

6.t  The  air;  the  atmosphere;  the  sky. 

I  took  it  for  a  faery  Tision 

Of  some  gay  creature  of  the  tUment.     Milton, 

7.  A  datum  or  value  necessary  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  making  a  calculation 
or  cominc  to  a  conclusion;  as,  health,  char- 
acter, and  qualifications  are  eUnnenU  neces- 
saiy  to  be  considered  in  Judging  of  a  person's 
fitness  for  a  situation;  character  of  strata, 
length  of  tunnelling,  depths  of  cuttings,  &c , 
in  making  an  estimate  for  a  railway  con- 
tract—a fl.  The  bread  and  wine  used  in 
the  eucharist 

Materia  prima,  or  matter  without  form— Aw/^cC—was 
an  tUment  ready  to  receire  form.  This  seems  to  be 
the  use  of  the  word  as  retained  in  the  communion 
service.  Bread  and  wine  are  dements  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  form  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
'  Like  the  elements  of  the  material  world,  the  bases 
of  the  sacred  natures  into  which  they  were  trans- 
formed.' Flenting. 

—Blementt  of  an  orMC,  in  attroTi.  the  quan- 
tities  whose  determination  defines  the  path 
of  a  planet  or  other  celestial  body,  ana  en- 
ables us  to  compute  the  place  of  such  body 
at  any  past  or  future  epoch. 

ELement  (el'd-mentX  v.t  l.t  To  compound 
of  elements  or  first  principles.  'Blemented 
bodies.'  Boyle.— 2.  To  constitute;  to  be  an 
element  in;  to  make  as  a  first  principle. 
'  Those  things  which  elemented  it   Donne. 

Blemental  (el-S-menf  alX  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  produced  by  elements  or  primary  in- 
gredients, or  to  the  supposed  four  elements 
of  the  material  world.  '  Blemental  strife.' 
Pope.  '  Winds,  rain,  and  storms,  and  ele- 
mental war.'  Dryden.—2.  Arising  from  first 
principles;  natural  'Elemental  repug- 
nancy.' Sir  T.  Browne.— S.  Relating  to  ele- 
ments or  first  principles;  simple ;  elementary. 
'  Blemental  knowledge.'  Burke.  [Rare  or 
obsolete  1 

SLementallty  (el'§-ment-al''i-ti),  n.  1.  state 
of  being  elemental  or  elementarv. — 2.  Com- 
bination of  principles  or  ingredients.  [In 
botii  uses  rare  or  obsolete.] 

KI^Tn^ntftlly  (el-e-ment'al-liX  adv.  In  an 
elemental  manner;  according  to  elements; 
literallv;  as  the  words,  'Take,  eat;  this  is 
my  body,'  elementally  understood. 

Elementart  (el'S-ment-ttrX  a.  Elementary. 
Skelton. 

Elementarlty,  EIementarine88(erg-ment- 
a''ri-ti,  el-d-ment'a-ri-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  elementary;  tiie  simplicity  of  nature; 
uncompounded  state. 

Elementary  (el-6-ment'a-riX  a.  l.  Primary; 
simple;  uncompounded;  uncombined;  hav- 
ing only  one  principle  or  constituent  part ; 
as,  an  elem^Uary  substance. —2.  Initial; 
rudimental;  containing,  teaching,  or  dis- 
cussing first  principles,  rules,  or  rudiments; 
as,  an  elementary  treatise  or  disquisition ; 
e^tffiMntory  education ;  «{«7nentory  schools. 
S.  Treating  of  elements;  collecting,  digest- 
ing, or  explaining  principles;  as,  an  eletnent- 
ary  writer.— Elementary  mMlygis,  in  chem. 
the  estimation  of  the  amounts  of  the  ele- 
ments which  together  form  a  compound 
bodj.— Elementary  ettbttaneei,  substances 
which  have  hitherto  resisted  analysis  by 
any  known  chemical  means.  Chemists 
enumerate  sixty-five  simple  or  element- 
ary substances.  The  elements  are  usuallv 
divided  into  two  groups,  viz.  non-metal- 
lie  bodies  and  the  metcue.  The  non-me- 
tallic bodies,  generally  known  as  metal- 
loide,  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  car- 
bon, chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine, 
sulphur,  selenium,  phosphorus,  boron,  and 
silicon.  Arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth 
are  also  sometimes  classed  among  the  non- 
metals.  (See  Metalloid.)  Berzelius  classi- 
fied these  into  metalloids,  halogens,  and 
gazolytes.    The  metalloids  comprised  sul- 

Sbur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  boron,  resen- 
ling  the  metalt  in  some  respects, but  differ- 
ing widely  in  others;  the  halogens,  chlorine, 
iodine,  bromine,  fiuorine,  characterized  by 
entering  into  peculiar  and  distinct  saline 
combinations;  and  the  gazolytes,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  then  known  only  in 
the  gaseous  form,  having  never  been  solidi- 
fied or  liquefied.  In  this  sub-classification 
two  non-metallic  bodies— silenium  and  sili- 
con—do not  appear.  All  the  remaining 
fifty-two  bodies  are  generally  regarded  as 
metala   (See  Metal.)  The  elements  which 


constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  earth's  crust 
are  comparatively  few,  viz.  aluminium, 
calcium,  carbon,  chlorine,  hydrogen,  mag- 
nesium, oxygen,  potassium,  silicon,  sodium, 
sulphur.  Many  of  the  recently-discovered 
elements,  as  tellurium,  ruthenium,  thallium, 
cnsium,  rubidium,  indium,  Ac,  occur  in 
very  minute  quantities,  the  discovery  of  tiie 
four  last  mentioned  being  due  to  spectrum 
analysis. 

Eleinentatlon  (er6-ment-&"shon),  n.  In- 
struction in  elements  or  first  principlea 
Coleridge.    [Rare.] 

Elemi  (el'e-mi).  n.  The  resinous  exudation 
from  various  trees.  Eastern  or  Manilla 
elemi  is  obtained  from  Canaritim  commune, 
American  or  Brazilian  firom  Idea  Icicariba, 
and  Mexican  from  Elaphriuin  elem\ferum. 
It  is  a  stimulant  resin  obtained  from  inci- 
sions in  the  bark,  and  is  used  in  plasters 
and  ointments  and  the  manufacture  of  var- 
nish. 

ElenilTie,  Elemln  (el'd-minX  n.  (CioHis.) 
The  transparent  and  colourless  oil  aistilled 
from  elemi  resin,  of  the  same  composition 
with  camphene. 

Elench  (d-lengk\  n.  [L.  elenehus;  Or.  elen- 
ehos,  from  elenekd,  to  argue,  to  refute.  ]  1.  In 
logic,  (a)  a  syllogism  by  which  an  opponent 
is  made  to  contradict  himself,  (b)  A  vicious 
or  fallacious  argument,  which  is  apt  to  de- 
ceive under  the  appearance  of  truth;  a 
sophism.    [Rare.] 

The  first  delusion  Satan  put  upon  Eve,  and  his 
whole  tentation  nu^ht  be  the  same  elench  continued, 
as  when  he  said.  Ye  shall  not  die;  that  was.  in  his 
equivocation,  you  shall  not  incur  present  deaUi. 

Sir  T.  Brcwne. 

2.  In  antiq.  a  kind  of  ear-ring  set  with 

pearls, 
laenelilc.  Btenchical  (e-leng'ik,  S-lengk^k- 

al),  a.    Pertaining  to  an  elench. 
ElenoMcallyt  (6-lengk'ik-al-li).  adv.     By 

means  of  an  elench. 
Elencbliet  (6-lengklz),  v.i.    To  dispute. 

Hear  him  problematize.— Bless  us,  what's  that?— 
Or  syllogize,  etenchize.  B.  Jonson. 

Elenchtlo^t  Elenchtlcalt  (d-lengk'tik.  6- 
lengk'tik-al).  a.  Serving  to  contradict  or 
refute.     WiUcins. 

Elentihos  (6-lengk'usX  n.    Same  as  Elench. 

Elenotlc  (d-lengk'tikX  a.  Same  as  Elenoh- 
tie. 

Elexige,t  E]yilff,t  a.  rComp.  A.  Sax.  ellend, 
wretchedTO.  eMnd,  misery.]  Strange;  dull; 
cheerless;  solitary.  'Poverte . . .  although 
it  seme  elenge.'    Chaucer. 

Eleilgene88e.t  n>    Care;  trouble.   Chaucer. 

Eleoohail8(el-d-ok'a-ris),n.  [QT.helos,heleos, 
marshy  ground,  and  charis,  delight,  ehaird, 
to  delight  in.]  A  genus  of  erect  tufted 
herbs,  nat  order  Cyperacen,  containing 
about  fifty  species  scattered  over  the  world, 
of  which  six  are  found  in  Britain.  The 
stems  are  slender  and  sheathed  at  the  base; 
the  spikelets  are  solitary  and  terminal,  and 
surrounded  by  many  imbricate  bracts.  The 
species  grow  in  ditches,  rivulets,  and  marshy 

ground,  and  at  the  edges  of  pools  and  lakes. 

Eleot  (d-lfi'otX  n.  A  kind  of  apple.  Morti- 
mer. 

Elepbant  (ere-f ant)L  n.  [L.  elephas,  elephan- 
tis;  Gr.  elephas,  elephantos,  an  elephant;  pro- 
bably from  Heb.  eurpA,  an  ox.  Comp.  bos  Lu- 
cas, Lucanian  ox,  the  old  Latin  name  of  the 
elephant]  1.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus 
constituting  a  sub-family  of  five-toed  pro- 


ears,  and  large  tusks.    The  tusks 
both  sexes,  curving  upward  from  the 
mity  of  the  upper  jaw.  Elephants  are 
the  largest  quadrupeds  at  present 
The  nose  is  prolonged  into  a 
trunk  or  proboscis,  at  the  extmnity  oM 


Head  of  Indian  Elephant  {ElefMas  indieus). 

bosddian  mammals,  comprehending  two 
species,  viz.  Elephas  (EUumodon)  indieus 
and  Elephas  (Lmcodoti)  a^ricanus,  the  for- 
mer inhabiting  India,  and  characterized  by 
a  concave  high  forehead,  small  ears,  and 
comparatively  small  tusks,  the  latter  Africa, 
having  a  convex  forehead,  great  fiapping 


Head  of  Afiican  Elephant  (£A^(A«f  VvwNHjt. 


the  nostrils  oven.    The  trunk  is 

fiexible  and  highly  sensitive,  and  termiiiftta» 
in  a  finger-like  prehensile  lobe.  The  tuaka 
are  of  great  value  from  the  ivory  of  which 
they  consist,  furnishing  an  important  artieie 
of  commerce  in  Africa  especially,  and  mm 
ing  the  destruction  of  great  numbers  of 
these  aniroala     Ten  species  of  fossil  de- 

Shants  have  been  described,  of  which  tbe 
est  known  are  tiie  mastodon  and  themaaa- 
moth.— 2.  Ivory;  the  tusk  of  the  ekphant 
Dryden. 
Elepbant-applo  (eVd-fanl-ap-plX  n.     An 


»  (er 

9,  the 


East  Indian  tree,  the  Ferxmia  tlephantmm. 
producing  a  fruit  not  unlike  an  orange,  and 
belonging  to  the  same  nat  order,  Aoranti- 
acen. 

Elepbant-beetle  (erfi-fani-b^ilX  n.  The 
gofiath-beetle  (which  seeX 

Elepbanter  (eF6-fant-toX  n.  A  heavy  perio- 
dical lain  at  Bombay. 

Elepbant-flsh  (eVS-fant-flsh).  n.  The  CM- 
lorhynekus  aiUaretiea,  a  flsn  belonging  to 
the  order  Elasmobranchii,  and  so  named 
from  the  probosois-like  process  on  its  boml 
Though  inferior  in  quality  of  flesh  to  maiqr 
other  fish,  it  is  yet  palatable  food. 

Blephantlac  (el-6-fan'ti-ak),  a.  Affected 
wiUi  elephantiasia 

KlephantlairiB  (el'6-ftot-ra-aisX  ft  [L.  and 
Gr.,  from  elephas,  elephant  ]  In  med,  a  term 
applied  to  several  varieties  of  skin  diaeaae 
in  which  the  limbs,  from  their  enlaigcment 
and  the  changed  condition  of  Uie  skin,  have 
a  slight  resemblance  to  those  of  the  elo> 
phant 

£lepliantid»  (el-€-ftof  i-d^X  n^  pf-  A  family 
of  animals  included  among  the  Parhyder- 
mata  of  Cuvier,  but  now  raised  by  aome 
into  a  distinct  order  of  mammala.  that  of 
the  Proboacidea.  The  family  consists  oC 
large  clumsy  animals,  with  a  thick  hard  akto 
covered  by  scanty  rigid  hair.  The  noae  la 
prolonged  into  a  proboada,  and  the  naaal 
bones  enlarged  to  support  the  muaclea  of 
the  trunk.  The  indaor  teeth  are  enlarged 
into  tusks,  and  the  grindws  are  transvenely 
ridged,  tile  ridges  repreaenting  the  o|^^er 
edges  of  the  verticalplatea  of  which  the 
teeth  are  made  up.  Thia  family  compriaea 
the  elephants  of  Ada  and  Africa,  the  mam- 
moth (Blephtu  primigenius\  the  mastodoo, 
and  perhapa  the  dinotherium. 

ELepnantine  (el-6-fantlnX  a.  l  Ferialninc 
to  the  elephant:  reaembling  an  dephant* 
hence,  huge ;  immenae ;  aa,  be  waa  of  els' 
phantine  proporiiona— S.  In  antiq.  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  certain  booka  in  wliich 
the  Romans  r^stered  the  transactiona  of 
the  senate,  magistrates,  emperora,  and 
generals:  so  called,  pertiapa,  aa  being  made 
of  iyory.- Elephantine  epoih,  in  g»^  the 

Seriod  during  which  there  waa  a  prqpoo- 
erance  of  large  pachydermata. 

Elepbant-leg  (erd-fant-legX  n.  Hm  popu- 
lar name  for  elephantiaaia. 

Elephantold.  Etophantoidal  (eiMaaf- 
old.  el-«-fant-oid'aIX  a.  Having  the  fom 
of  an  elephant 

EtophantopuB  (el-^fanfo-puaX  «.  [Gr. 
elephcu,  elephantos,  an  elephant,  and  powb. 
a  foot— from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  thick- 
ened stem.  ]  £lephant*a-foot  •  goma  «f 
plants,  nat  order  Compoeita.  The  specica 
are  hairy  weeds  with  small  white  or  porple 
fiowers.  They  are  all  natives  of  tropical 
America,  but  E.  seaber  has  become  a  commoo 
weed  throughout  the  tropica.  The  natives  oe 


F&te,  fiir,  fat,  full;       mS,  met,  h£r;       pine,  pin;       nOte.  not,  mi>ve;       tlibe,  tub,  b^U;       oil,  pound;       ti,  8c  abune;     f,  Sc  Uy. 
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Malitiw  coMt  QM  a  decoction  of  the 
ami  root  In  cuee  of  «tjrcaria. 
Ti^ha  llt-tpaPtt  (er«-fAiit-p»-p«rX    n.     A 
wTTtoic*  prmUng;  and  dimwing  paper,  of  the 
iia*  uf  ts  Inchfca  bv  tS. 

Pipiiaat*!  etr  (el'^-fanta-^X  ^  The  com- 
■aun  name  for  the  ipedet  of  Begonia,  from 
_tbm  form  of  their  leavea 

(el'6-tanta-fQtX  fk    1.  The 

name  of  the  plants  of  the  genua 

itopoa,  of  which  word  it  ii  a  transla- 

8««  EuiPHAirropus.— S.  T0$tudinar%a 

a  plant  of  the  nat  order  Diot- 

distingoiihed  by  the  form  of  its 

^  which  forma  a  nearly  hemiaphe- 

•  above  the  ground,  and  ia  corered 

a  thick  corl^bark.    It  haa  a  slender 

ali»»trfng  stem.    The  root  was  used  by  the 

Hocitfntota  for  food,  whence  it  receiTes  the 

at  aoiUntoW  ^nad. 

(el'd-fants-tnakaX  n.  pi. 

A  soma  of  gasteropodoua  molluaca  belong* 

taK  to  the  family  Dentalida  or  tooth-shella. 

TWy  have  their  name  from  the  ahella  yery 

mnctk  rsaembling  the  tuaka  of  elephants. 

are  perforated  thronghont^  and  the 

~  k  attached  near  the  amall  end  of  the 

In  tome  parte  of  Africa  theae  aheUa 

as  coins  and  strung  together  in 

each  chain  containing  a  certain 

^ (el'6>faaX  n.  The  elephant,  a  genua 

at  proboeddian  mammsla    See  Klkphakt. 

BmiIim  (el-6-sf  nflX  n.  A  genua  of  grasses 
baVwigIng  to  the  tribe  Chlorideas.  seTeral  of 
wtdch  are  colthrated  as  grains.  In  the  East 
■a  Indfan  speciea,  K  coraeana  Hmown  also 
aa  JToloMee,  Iftula  Bagee,  Mandt  and 
MurwmX  is  cultiTaied  aa  a  com,  from  which 
the  Tibetans  make  a  WMk  beer.  E.  ttricta 
la  alao  a  productive  grain,  and  the  Abyaai- 
«ia&  grain  Tocuaao  ia  uie  product  of  another 
ap>cies»  E.  Toeumo.  The  apeciea  are  natirea 
off  the  warmer  narta  of  the  globe. 

TWlllllllllI  (e-iA-sfni-anl  a.  Relating  to 
Beosla  in  Greece;  as*  Elinuiman  mysteries 
or  fHtiTals,  the  fesUvals  and  mysteries  of 
WmHtr  (Cereal  celebrated  there. 

BMttMTU,  Bteotherih-bArk  (eiathd'. 
ii«.  a4A*th6Yi-a-bttrkXn.  CascartlU-bark, 
the  product  of  CroUm  .BfeutAeria,  so  named 
hecanse  It  is  gathered  chiefly  in  the  island 
of  Eleathara,  one  of  the  Bahamas     See 

CaflQARILUL 

(e-lAth6-r6-peVaI-nsX 


(Gr  #i#tt<A#ro«,  tree,andMCa/<m,aleaf.] 
In  Ml  having  the  leaves  <»  the  perianth- 
wtkori  not  coherent  but  free.  Saeht. 
MImnlXmi  imTiynoni  (e-lft'th6>r6-flnuaX  a. 
rOr.  tltuiA9ro$,  free,  and  pAyOon,  a  ieaf.1 
In  bet  having  only  one  pmanth-whorl  and 
tba  leaves  free.    Sach», 

BaitthtraHnill  (eafi-th«r-o-p«''mIX  n.  pl^ 
(Or.  HnMtrm,  free,  and  pdmo,  a  lid,  a 
)  A  aab-order  of  chondropteryman 
tn  which  the  gUla  are  frae.  The 
atvgeooa  and  chinuaraa  belong  to  this 


(e-ia'th6-r6-aep'a-luaX 

a.  (Gr.«CmM«rM,tree,andE.a0pa(.j  Inhot. 
aa  EleutJkerop^taUms. 

(el'6-vatX  e.  t  pret  A  pp.  devoted; 
ppr  eletmtittQ.  [L  4Uvo,  tUvatum,  to  lift 
«p  ~«.  out,  up,  and  Uvo,  to  raiae,  from  levi$. 
Ogfat  in  walghk]  1.  To  raiae;  in  a  literal 
and  gmenl  aenae,  to  raiae  from  a  low  or 
deep  place  to  a  hii^er. 

la  wcry  redearoar  to  titmUr  ouwehrci  above  nm- 

torn.  W9  «rc  wlrtin  tn  ttrmmtt  ounelves  aboire  the 
a^wtitiiia.  Willi  wiBcs  wlikh  caiuiot  %omt,  but  by 
kotflaf  tkc  air.  ymmts  Martitttau. 

1  To  exalt:  to  raise  to  a  hii^er  atate  or 
i;  aa,  to  eUvaU  a  man  to  an  ofBce. 

tkmt  tended  to  s/epait  a  body  of  people 
let  ipecfat  fron  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

&  To  improve,  refine,  or  dignify;  to  raise 
CnaB  or  above  low  conceptfona;  to  raiae 
IhMD  a  low  or  common  state  aa  bv  training 
er  education ;  to  exalt ;  aa,  to  elevate  the 

povtsBe  ti^uMtts  nb  mtadi     S^ftngt. 

r.  a  anptidty.  a  breadth  of  maniicr,  an 

*t  oscc  tUvittd  and  restrained  by  the 

throavh  Mdtoa't  Ode  on  the  Nativhy. 

HmUmm, 

4  To  excite:  to  cheer,  to  animate ;  aa,  to 
dinuU  the  sptrlta  —^  To  Intoxicate  sligfatlv; 
to  nmder  somewhat  tipsy.  (Colloq.  ]  -&  To 
raise  from  any  tone  to  <me  more  acute;  to 
aagnent  or  swell;  to  make  louder:  said  of 
aoond;  m.  to  elevate  the  voice.— 7.  t  To  take 
froai;  to  detract;  to  lessen  by  detraction. 

The  AfKbiaa  physkiuuL  .  .  .  not  befaiff  able  to 
a  to  be  tr«c  of  the  boly  Jcsna,  endeavour  to 


tUwmituad  lessen  the  thing  by  saying  it  is  not  wholly 
beyond  the  force  of  nature  that  a  vuvin  should  con> 
cefve.  y<r.  TayUr. 

Stm.  To  raise,  exalt,  erect,  lift  up,  uplift, 
elate,  cheer,  excite,  animate. 
Elevate  t  (erd-v&t),  a.     [L.  elevatui.    See 
the  verb.]    Elevated;  raised  aloft 

On  each  side  an  imperial  dty  stood. 
With  tow'rs  and  temples  proudly  *ttVQl€ 
On  seven  small  hills.  Milton. 

ElaTated(el'6-vit-edXa.  L  Raised;  exalted; 
dignified;  aa,  he  occupiea  an  elevated  posi- 
tion. —2.  Elated:  excited;  stimulated,  aa  by 
drink;  alightly  drunk;  aa,  he  got  somewhat 
elevated.  [Colloq.  ]—S.  Raised  above  the 
natural  pitch;  somewhat  loud;  aa,  he  apoke 
in  an  elevated  tone.  —  4.  In  her.  expanded 
and  upright:  aald  of  the  winga  of  a  bird. 

ElarftMimeu  (er^-vit-ed-nes),  n.  The  atate 
of  being  elevated. 

I  had  neither  wife  nor  children,  in  whom  mutually 
to  reflect  and  see  reflected  the  etevattdnts*  and 
generosity  of  my  station.  Godwin. 

Elaratlllir  (el'6-vkt-ing).  a.  Raising  up; 
exalting;  elating.  —  j?/evat»nf7  eaueet,  in 
geoL  thoae  cauaea  which  operate  in  bringing 
about  volcanoea  and  earthquakes,  and  in 
gradually  elevating  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust 

EXeration  (el-d-v&'shonXn.  [L^  elevatw,  from 
elevo,  elevatum.  SeeELSVATl.]  1.  The  act 
of  raising  or  conveying  from  a  lower  place 
or  degree  to  a  higher:  said  of  material 
things,  persons,  the  mind,  character  or 
manners,  the  voice,  literary  style,  and  the 
like;  as,  the  elevation  of  a  man  to  a  throne; 
elevation  of  mind,  of  thoughts,  of  ideas; 
elevation  of  voice.— 2.  The  state  of  being 
raised  or  elevated;  exaltation:  applied  in 
the  same  way  as  sense  1. 

Angels,  in  their  several  degrees  of  tlevatimt  above 
us,  may  be  endowed  with  more  comprehensive  facul' 
ties.  L»<Jte. 

His  style  was  an  elennt  perspicuity,  rich  of  phrase, 
but  s^om  any  bold  metaphors;  and  so  far  from 
tumid,  that  it  rather  wanted  a  little  tUpati»H. 

Sir  H.  IVcetOM. 

8.  That  which  is  raised  or  elevated;  an  ele- 
vated place;  a  riaing  ground;  height 

Hb  (MUtoo's)  poetry  reminds  us  of  the  miracles  of 
Alpine  scenery.  Nooks  and  deUs.  beautiful  as  fairy- 
land, are  embosomed  In  its  most  rugged  and  gigantic 
Htvatifitu.  Afacamnjt. 

A.  In  ofltron.  altitude;  the  diatance  of  a 
heavenly  bodv  above  the  horixon,  or  the  arc 
of  a  verticu  circle  intercepted  between 
it  and  the  horixon.— 5.  In  gun.  the  angle 
which  the  axia  of  the  hollow  cylinder  form- 
ing the  interior  of  a  cannon  or  mortar  makes 
wuh  the  plane  of  the  horizon.— 6.  In  dialling, 
the  angle  which  the  style  makes  with  the 
aubstyiar  line.— 7.  In  trigonometrical  sttrv. 
height;  altitude;  height  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth;  angular  heightL  or  angle  of  eleva- 
tion. The  angle  of  elevation  of  any  object  is 
the  angle  formed  bv  two  straight  lines  drawn 
from  the  observers  eye,  the  one  to  the  top 
of  the  object  and  the  other  oarallel  to  the 
horixon,  both  lines  being  in  the  same  verti- 
cal plane.— S.  In  areh.  a  geometrical  repre- 
sentation of  a  buildinc  in  vertical  section, 
as  opposed  to  ground-plan.— Elevation  qf 
the  hoet,  in  the  A  Cath.  Ch.  that  part  of  the 
mass  in  which  the  priest  raises  the  host 
above  his  head  for  the  people  to  adore.— 
Stn.  Raising,  lifting,  exaltation,  eminence, 
height,  altitude,  superiority. 

EleTator(er6-vat-«r),fi.  L  One  who  or  that 
which  raises,  lifts,  or  exalts;  spedfloally, 
(a)  in  anot  a  muscle  which  serves  to  raise 
a  part  of  the  body,  as  the  lip  or  the  eve. 
(6)  An  elevatory  (which  seeX  (e)  A  mecha- 
nical contrivance  for  raising  goods  from  a 
lower  story  of  a  building  to  a  hiaher,  as  a 
series  of  boxes  or  buckets  attached  to  a  belt 
travelling  round  two  drums,  one  above  and 
one  below,  for  hoisting  grain,  meal,  &c.,  in 
a  mill— 2.  A  building  containing  one  or 
more  mechanical  elevators,  especially  a 
grain-store.    [United  States.] 

BevatOXT  <el'£-v&-to-ri),  n.  A  surgical  in- 
strument used  in  trepanning,  for  raising  a 
depressed  or  fractured  part  of  the  skulL 

EXeVatOXT  (er6-v&-to-ri),  a.  Tending  to 
nise,  or  naving  power  to  elevate. 

Eldi76  (&-UvX  n.  [Fr.]  A  pupU;  one  brought 
up  or  protected  by  another. 

Eleven  (d-lev'nX  a.  [A.  Sax.  endleqfan^  end- 
Ivfon,  endUi^f,  from  An,  one,  changed  to  en, 
with  d  inserted  as  a  'helping  letter '  (comp. 
thunder),  and  Ueifan,  which  means  and  is 
the  same  as  ten,  tig{tu\nk.  Sax.  twentig, 
twenty),  L.  decim,  ur.  deka;  so  that  eleoen 
contams  the  same  elements  as  L.  undeeim. 
Or.  (A)  endeka,  Skr.  ekddofan.    The  change 


from  d  to  {  is  exemplified  in  L.  (ocrymo. 
daeryma,  a  tear.  (See  Tear.)  The  change 
from  a  guttural  to/is  seen  in  latigh,  enough 
(that  is,  Uif,  inuf),  A  less  probable  origin 
of  the  word  is  from  An,  one,  and  lo^an,  to 
leave,  the  meaning  being  one  left,  i.e.  one 
left  after  ten.  the  number  of  the  fingers,  haa 
been  counted  off.  See  Twelve.]  Ten  and 
one  addeil;  as,  eleven  men. 

Eleven  (d-lev'n).  fk  l.  The  sum  of  ten  and 
one.— 2.  A  symbol  representing  eleven  units, 
as  11  or  xL— S.  In  cricket,  the  numl>er  of 
players  (eleven)  selected  from  the  members 
of  a  club  to  play  in  a  match. 

Eleventh  (fi-leVnth),  a.  [A.  Sax.  endl}ifla, 
endkifta:  O.  e\ne.'\  1.  Next  in  order  after 
the  tenth;  as,  the  eleventh  chapter.— 2.  Con- 
stituting one  of  eleven  equal  parts  into 
which  anvthing  is  divided;  as,  the  eleve%\th 
part  of  fifty-five  is  five. 

Eleventh  (d-lev'nth),  n.  1.  In  arith.  the  quo- 
tient of  unity  divided  by  eleven;  one  of 
eleven  equal  parts;  as,  five  eleventhe  of 
fifty-five  are  twenty-five.— 2.  In  mueie,  an 
interval  consisting  of  ten;  an  octave  and  a 
fourth. 

Elf  (elf),  n.  pi.  Elvee  (elvz).  [A.  Sax.  atlf^eU. 
Cog.  LO.  elf,  Dan.  alf.  Icel.  aJi^r,  O.B.O. 
oto,  an  elf.  Probably  of  same  origin  as  L. 
aXime,  white,  and  the  name  Alpe.  See  Alp.  ] 
1.  A  wandering  spirit;  a  fairy;  a  goblin;  an 
imaginary  being  which  our  rude  ancestors 
supposed  to  inhabit  unfrequented  places, 
and  in  various  waya  to  affect  mankind. 


Every  €(f,  and  fairy  sprite, 
Hop  as  light  as  binl  rrom  brier. 

The  c/cwx  also. 


Sh»k. 


Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee.    Htrrick. 

2.  A  mlachievoua  or  wicked  peraon. 

Spite  of  an  the  criticising  ttuts, 

Tnose  who  would  make  us  feel,  must  feel  themselves. 

Churthill. 
8.  A  diminutive  peraon;  a  dwarf;  hence,  a 
pet  name  for  a  child.— Syn.  Fairy,  aprite, 
goblin,  hobgoblin,  imp,  urchin,  dwarf. 
Of  (elf),  v.t.  To  entangle,  aa  the  hair,  in  ao 
intricate  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  diaeu- 
tangled. 

My  face  111  grime  with  fUth; 
Blanket  my  lotns;  t{fwX\  my  hair  In  knots.    Shak. 

Elf-aZTOW  (elf a-rdX  n.  The  name  popu- 
larly given  in  the  Rritiah  lalanda  to  the  flint 
arrow-heada  which  were  in  use  at  an  early 
period  among  the  barbarous  tribes  of  thia 
country  and  of  Europe  generally,  aa  they 
are  stfll  in  use  among  the  American  Indiana, 
the  Eakimos,  and  the  inhabitants  of  some 
of  the  Pacific  Islands.  They  were  vulgarly 
supposed  to  be  shot  by  fairiea 

El^DOlt  (elfbOltX  n.    An  elf-arrow. 

Elf-ehild  (elf chUdX  n.  A  child  supposed  to 
have  been  substituted  by  elves  for  one  which 
they  have  stolen. 

Elf-dart  (elf 'dttrtX  n.    Same  as  E{f-arrow. 

ElfiB,t  n.    An  elf.    Chaucer. 

ElfiMinene,t  n.  Queen  of  the  elves  or 
fairies.    CKaticer. 

Elf-flre  (elf fIrX  n.  A  common  name  for 
ignit  fatuue.  Called  also  Jack  o'  Lantern, 
Kit  o'tU  Canttiek  (CandlestickX  Ac. 

Ellin  (elf  inX  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
elves.  ' Spenser's 0l/ln  dream.'  Sir  W.  Scott 

Excalibur  rich 

With  Jewels.  t(/tH  Urim,  on  the  hilt.    Tetinyton. 

Elfln  (elf  inX  n.    A  litUe  eU;  a  litUe  urchin. 

For  she  (the  schoolmistress)  was  Just,  and  friend  to 
virtuous  lore. 

And  pass'd  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed; 
And  in  those  tUtn/  ears  would  oft  deplore 

The  times,  when  truth  by  Popish  rage  did  bleed. 

S/UtUtOHf. 

Elflflh  (elf  ishX  a.  Of  or  pertainlna  to  elves; 
resembling  an  elf;  suggMtive  of  elves;  mis- 
chievous or  baleful,  as  if  caused  by  elvea 

I  watched  the  water-snakes. 
And  when  they  reared,  the  t(fi*h  light 

Fell  offio  hoary  (lakes.     CoUridgt. 

ElfUn  (elfkinX  n.    [Dim.  of  e\f.\   A  UtUe 

elf. 
Elf-land  (elfland),  fk    The  region  of  the 

elves;  fairy*hmd. 
The  horns  of  Ei/-ta$td  Ciintly  bktwing.    TtttnyteM. 

Elf-lodc  (elflokX  n.  A  knot  of  hair  twisted 
by  elves;  a  knot  twisted  as  if  by  elves. 
'And  bakes  the  e^-locke  in  foul  sluttish 
haira'    Shak. 

Elf-shot  (elf  shotX  n.  1.  Same  as  Elf-arrow 
(which  seeX— 2.  [Scotch.]  A  disease  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  the  agency  of 

Elf-skln  (elf skinX  n.  Probably  a  misprint 
for  eel-ekin  in  the  following  passage  in 


ch.dkala;      £h,  8c  locA;     g,go;     j,>ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sitH^;     TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  loig;    wh,  wAig;    xh,  arure.— See  KEY. 
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Shakspere'a   Henry   IV.,    in    alluBion    to 

Prince  Heniys  long  and  Unk  figure. 

Fa/.  Away,  you  stmrreHng,  you  e(f-skin,  yon  dried 
neat's  tongue. 

Elf-Stone  (elf stdnX  n.    Same  as  Elf -arrow. 
Elicit  (d-lis'itX  v.t    [L.  «Ucu>.  elicUu7A-e, 

out,  and  the  ancient  lacio,  to  entice,  to 

allure.]     To  drav  out;  to  bring  to  light; 

to  deduce  by  reason  or  argument:  to  educe; 

as,  to  elicit  truth  by  discussion ;  to  elicU 

sparks  by  collision. 

That  may  elicit  the  assent  of  reasonable  men.  HaU. 

Slioitt  (d-lislt),  a.  Brought  into  act;  brought 
from  possibilitv  into  real  existence ;  open ; 
evident  '  The  mtemal  tlicU  act  of  the  wilL ' 
South, 

SUdtatet  (6-lis'it-&tX  v.t   Toelldt 

Thus  may  a  sUlful  man  hid  truth  etinttdi. 

Sir  T.  More. 

Slicltatlon  t  (e-lis-it-i'shon).  i k  The  act  of 
eliciting;  the  act  of  drawing  out.  Bp.  Bram- 
haU. 

Elide  (§-lIdO,  v.t.  [L.  elido,  to  strike  out;  to 
break  in  pieces— e,  out,  and  ktdo,  to  strike.] 
l.t  To  break  or  dash  in  pieces;  to  crush. 
*  The  force  and  strength  of  their  arguments 
is  elided.'  Hooker.— 2.  In  gram,  to  cut  off 
or  suppress,  as  a  syllable. 

m«lWiltar(eri-ji-biri.ti),  n.  [From eligibU.] 

1.  Ci^ability  of  being  chosen  to  an  ofBce; 
the  condition  of  being  free  from  legal  or 
other  disqualification  for  being  chosen; 
legal  qualification. —2.  Worthiness  or  fitness 
to  be  chosen;  the  state  or  quality  of  a  thing 
which  renders  it  preferable  to  anotlier  or 
desirable. 

Sickness  hath  some  degrees  of  eligibility,  at  least 
by  an  after-choice.  y^^-  Taylor. 

Eligible  (el'i-Ji-bl),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  eligo-e, 
out,  and  lego,  to  dioose.  ]  1.  Fit  to  be  chosen ; 
worthy  of  choice;  desirable ;  preferable;  as, 
the  house  stands  in  an  eligibU  situation. 

In  deep  distress,  certainty  is  more  eligible  than 
suspense.  Rtckardson. 

2.  Legally  qualified  to  be  chosen;  as,  a  man 
is  oris  not  eligibU  to  an  oRlce. 

EUgibleneSB  (el'i-ji-bl-nes),  n.  Fitness  to 
be  chosen  in  preference  to  another;  suitable- 
ness; desirableness. 

EUgittly  (ell-Ji-bli),  adv.  In  a  manner  to  be 
worthy  of  choice;  suitably. 

SUmatet  (ell-mat or eli'mat),  v.t.  [L.  eli- 
mo,  to  polish— «,  ex,  intens. ,  and  lima,  a  file.  ] 
To  render  smooth;  to  polish. 

EUminant  (g-lim'in-antX  n.  In  nuUh.  the 
result  of  eliminating  n  variables  between 
n  homogeneous  equations  of  any  degree. 
Called  also  RegtdtanL 

SUminate  (£-lim'in-at),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  elim- 
itiated;  ppr.  eUminattng.  [L.  elimino,  elim- 
inatum—e,  out,  and  litnen,  Uireshold.  ]  L  t  To 
thnnt  out  of  doors.  Lovelaoe.^t.  To  ex- 
pel; to  discharge  or  throw  off;  to  set  at 

This  detafais  secretions  which  nature  finds  It  neces> 
sary  to  elimiunfe.  Med.  Re^oK. 

8.  To  leave  out  of  an  aigument  or  tetdn 
of  thought;  to  set  aside  as  unimportant  or 
not  to  be  considered;  to  leave  out  of  oond- 
deration. 

To  know  ^e  truth  of  things,  to  hare  cognisance  of 
what  b  real,  we  must  penetrate  below  the  soffaca, 
sUmifimte  the  accidental  and  irrelrrant,  and  grasp 
the  principle  or  essence  which  underlies  and  inter- 
prets  appearances.  Dr.  Cmtrd. 

4.  In  alg.  to  cause  a  quantity  or  quantities 
to  disappear  from  an  equation;  to  remove 
from  both  sides  of  an  equation.— 5.  To  ob- 
tain by  eliminating  or  separating,  as  from 
foreign  matters;  to  deduce;  to  elicit  [Bare 
and  incorrect  in  this  sense.] 

Conchisions  which  all  are  glad  to  accept  after  th^r 
have  been  painfully  eliimmated  by  others. 

O.  tr.  Htlma. 

EUmllUltlon  (d-UmMn-i'^shon),  n.  1.  In 
law,  the  act  of  banishing  or  turning  out  of 
doors:  ejection.— 2.  The  act  of  expelling  or 
throwing  off;  the  act  of  discharging  or  ex- 
creting by  the  pores.— 3.  The  act  of  setting 
aside  as  unimportant  or  unworthy  of  consi- 
deration, or  as  being  superfluous  or  irrele- 
vant 

{Flimination)  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of 
eHciting.  but  incorrectly.  Fleming. 

The  preparatory  step  of  the  discu^on  was.  there, 
fore,  an  ehmination  of  those  less  precise  and  appro- 
priate si^'tufications,  which,  as  tbey  would  at  Best 
only  aff.-ril  a  remote  pcniis  .nnd  Hiffcrence.  were 
wholly  incompetent  fur  the  purpose  of  a  definition. 

Sir  f*'.  Hamilton. 

4.  In  aUf.  the  process  of  reducing  a  number 
of  equations  containing  certain  quantities  to 
a  smaller  number,  in  which  one  or  more  of 
the  quantities  shall  not  be  fonnd. 
EUngnation  (^-linggwa'shon),  n.     [L.  er. 


out,  and  lingua,  the  tongue.  ]  In  old  Sng- 
lish  law,  the  punishment  of  cutting  out  the 
tongue. 

EUnguidt  (6-ling'gwid),  a.  [L.  elinguis—ex, 
out,  and  lingua,  tongue.]  Tongue-tied;  not 
having  the  power  of  speech. 

Eliqnament  (d-lUcwa-mentX  n.  A  liquid 
expressed  from  fat  or  fat  fish. 

EUquaUon  (d-li-kwi'shonX  n.  [L.  eliquo,  to 
meltout— e,out,and  liauo,  to  melt]  In  inetal. 
an  operation,  now  seldom  employed,  for  the 
separation  of  silver  from  copper  by  means 
of  lead.  The  copper  containing  silver  is 
melted  along  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
lead  and  cast  into  discs,  which  are  exposed 
to  a  heat  sufldciently  great  to  melt  the  lead, 
whereupon  the  latter  liquates  or  separates 
from  the  copper,  carrying  the  greater  part 
of  the  silver  with  it 

EUsion  (e-li'zhonX  n.  [L.  eUsio,  from  elido, 
elitum,  to  strike  out  See  Elide.]  1.  In 
gram,  the  cutting  off  or  suppression  of  a 
vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word,  for  the  sake  of 
sound  or  measure  when  the  next  word 
begins  with  a  vowel;  as.  th'  embattled  plain; 
th'  empyreal  sphere.— 2. t  DivisioB;  separ- 
ation. 

The  cause  given  of  sotmd.  that  It  would  be  an  </*- 
fioft  of  the  air.  whereby,  if  they  mean  anything,  they 
mean  a  cutting  or  dividing,  or  else  an  attenuating  m 
the  air,  is  but  a  term  of  ignorance.  Beuou. 

Eliior  (€-lfa'*r),  n.  [Norm,  iliger;  Fr.  iUKmr, 
from  ilire,  ilitant,  to  choose.]  In  law,  a 
sheriff's  substitute  for  returning  a  jury. 
When  the  sheriff  is  interested  in  a  suit,  the 
venire  iA  issued  to  the  coroners,  or  if  an  ex- 
ception lie  to  any  coroner,  the  venire  shall 
be  directed  to  two  clerks  of  the  court,  or 
to  two  persons  of  the  county,  named  by  the 
couri,  and  sworn;  and  these,  who  are  called 
elisore  or  eiectoi-s,  shall  return  the  jury. 

Elite  (a-lgt),  n.  [Fr.  Hit,  the  ancient  pp.  of 
the  verb  Hire,  to  choose,  to  select,  from  L. 
eligere—e,  out,  and  lego,  to  pick,  to  choose.] 

1.  A  choice  or  select  body;  the  best  part;  as, 
the  Hite  of  society.— 2. t  An  old  Scottish 
term  for  one  elected  to  a  bishopric. 

Elixt  (^liksO,  v.t  To  extract  'Tlie  purest 
elixed  juice  of  rich  ooaceipt '    Martton. 

Elizatet  (6-liks'at),  v.t  pret  &  po.  Wimitsd; 
ppr.  elixaHng.  [L.  eliao,  to  boil  thoroughly, 
from  elixus,  thoroughly  boiled— «,  and  l&, 
an  ancient  word  which,  according  to  Nonius, 
signified  ashes,  or  lye  mixed  with  ashes.] 
To  boil;  to  seethe;  to  extract  by  boiling. 

Ellzation  (£-liks-a'shonX  n.  [See  Elixatb.] 
The  act  of  boiling  or  seething;  extraction 
bv  boiling;  also,  concoction  in  the  stomach; 
digestion. 

Elixir  (6-lik8'*r),  n.  [Fr.  and  Pg.  elexir,  from 
Ar.  al-tteir,  the  philosophers  stone— at. 
the,  ak$ir,  quintessence,  perhaps  from  Qr. 
xirot,  dry;  lit  a  dry  drug.]  L  In  med. 
formerly,  m  tincture  with  more  than  one 
base;  in  modem  pharmacv,  a  compound 
tincture,  composed  of  various  substances 
held  in  solution  by  alcohol  in  some  form.— 

2.  In  €Uchemy,  (a)  a  liquor  for  transmuting 
metals  into  gold,  (b)  a  potion  for  prolonging 
life;  thee{mrvit0B.— S.  Ouintessence;  refined 
spirit  *£lmr  of  woridlydeliffhts.'  SotUh. 
4.  Any  cordial  substance  which  invigorates. 
*The  grand  elixir,  to  support  the  spirits 
of  human  nature.'  Ortantian.— Elixir  of 
vitriol,  a  mixture  of  U  fluid  ounces  of  snl- 
phuric  acid,  10  fluid  ounces  of  rectified 
spirit  i  OS.  of  powdered  cinnamon,  and  1  os. 
of  powdered  ginger.— JEImr  viUg  qfMathi- 
cba,  a  compound  of  alcohol  and  upwards 
of  twenty  aromatic  and  stimulating  sub- 
stances, at  one  time  administered  m  epi- 
leiMy. 

Ellxabetliail^-Uz'«-beth''an),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Queen  Elizabeth.— fZim^efAan  aireki- 
tecture,  a  name  given  to  the  mixed  or  de- 
based architecture  of  the  times  of  Eliu^th 
and  James  L,  when  the  worst  forms  of 
Gothic  and  debased  Italian  wero  combined, 
producing  a  singular  heterogeneonsness  in 
detail  with,  however,  wonderful  picturesque- 
ness  in  general  effect,  and  domestic  accom- 
modation more  in  accordance  with  the 
wants  of  an  advancing  civilization  than  was 
afforded  by  the  purer  Gothic  which  pre- 
ceded it  Its  chief  characteristics  are:  win- 
dows of  great  size  both  in  the  plane  of  the 
wall  and  deeplv  embayed,  galleries  of  great 
length,  tall  and  highly-decorated  chimneys, 
as  well  as  a  profuse  use  of  ornamental  strap- 
work  in  the  parapets,  window-heads,  Ac. 
The  Elizabethan  style  is  the  last  stage  of 
the  Tudor  or  Perpendicular,  and  from  its 
corresponding  in  point  of  period  with  the 
renaift.^nce  of  the  Continent  has  sometimes 


been  called  the  English 

epithet  Jacobean  hitaoDietin&es  be 


EBabethM  Window.  RnslMaa  HaB  (dr.  tjg^ 


to  the  verv  latest  ■tafeof  theEUabethn. 
differing  from  the  Hizabethan  proper  iu 
showing  a  greater  admixture  of  debeesd 
Italian  forma. 

Slk(elkX  n.  [A.  8az.  tUk.  Gog.  IceL  efar, 
O.H.G.  elaho,  K.  and  Sw.  ei^;  L.  aloet-elk.1 
Alces  MaiokiM  or  Cervua  Aictt,  tlie  lanrm 
existingspedes  of  the  Cervldie  or  deer  family. 
It  attains  the  heigh  t  of  7  feet  at  the  shoqMcn. 
and  its  antlers,  when  fully  formed.  w«ltk 
fiOtoOOlba.  UisfonndiBliiivpeaBdAais, 


irr^-  ,  z-^-' 


Elk  (Cen/NV  Alet^ 


ttll 


bat  ohieOf  In  North  America. 
called  the  JfooM  or  Moom-deer. 

Bllra  (elk),  II.    Cygmu/erua^thmwfaA 
ar  hooper. 

Elk-nut  (elk'nutV  ik  A  plant,  tba  Pym- 
laria  oleifera.    CaDed  also  OH-mtL 

Ell  (elX  n.  [A.  Sax.  eM;  D.  «li,  eOt.  G.  eOs, 
O.H.O.  elfMi,  of  cognate  orii^  with  ft. 
amine,  from  L.  «itM  ;  Or.  <iUni,  all  signify- 
ing the  fore-arm,  SAd  hence,  a  measars 
of  length.  Comp.  cuMt]  A  mtiasiire  «f 
different  lengths  m  different  ooonMea.  osed 
chieflv  for  measuring  cloth.  The  ells  chletv 
used  m  Great  Britain  were  the  Eagltsh  aad 
Flemish.  The  English  ell  is  4S  inches,  the 
Flemish  eU  27,  the  Scotch  87-1,  and  the 
French  M. 

Ellaglc  (el-laJ'ik).  a.  [From  Ft.  ealle,  gaa 
reversed.  ]  Pertainii^  to  or  derived  tram 
oall-nuts.— J?{/ay»e  acuf  (Ci^HtOg).  ana«id 
first  obtained  by  Chevrenl  from  gallic  arid. 
It  is  obtained  in  largest  quantity  from  ths 
oriental  besoars.  Pure  ellaigic'  acid  Is  aligfat 
pale  yellow,  tasteless  powder,  shown  by  ths 
microscope  to  consist  I'f  transparent  crys- 
inls.    y/ith  the  bases  it  forms  salts. 

EUebortn,  EUeboarliie  (el  leb'or-lnX  n  A 
rf  sin  of  an  extremely  acrid  taste,  loond  b 
the  HeOebonui  hietnalit,  or  winter  helle- 
bore. 

Ellei,t  adv.    Else.    Chauerr. 

Elllllg«,tEU«llg«bta.  ISeeELSHoa]  Ckecr- 
less;  sad. 

ElliiigeneM,tEU6aeenflts,ti».  LoneliBess: 
dnlness;  cheerlessoess. 

EllipM  (el-lips^  n.  (Gr.  eOtf^Mu.  an  omis- 
sion or  defect,  from  elUipo,  to  learr  vat  to 
pass-  ek,  out  snd  (r *pd,  to  leave.  I  In ; 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  fftll;       mi,  met.  h^r;       pine,  piu;      n6t«,  not,  move;       tube.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii.  Sc  abicne;     y,  8c  fsfi 


BumaAT* 


•■  ttcttl  Dnn  ptnlnRil  *b<d  any  cone  It 
•M  tn  K  plluM  wbtch  piuM  (broafb  It.  not 
»waIlelluaarratUii(lliebueL  Theudant 
wnak  noBcten  n'a  Uil*  uiDe  to  tb<  I 
4tf«fm.  tmcum.  ubod^  Its  olhar  pn>pertl«, 
^  ta.  t^Al  the  ■qnuw  d[  tin  onliule*  ire 
W^  than  Itw  nctuuJn  under  thd  nmec- 
Eti*  fcfi  liiH  ud  tha  puvular.  or  diflir 
Ctd^  Ibsta  In  iWncL  Tbs  alllm  ruikm 
■nl  tn  Impnrtancc  lo  the  circle.  The  nithi 
*litefa  Um  ptuwU  dochbe  In  Ibclr  rcToln- 
liotu  romM  IhA  nm  are  etUpaca,  tha  un 
*i>»i«  plwwt  tn  ana  of  Iha  loci.  Then  ara 
nsNiMB  meUwdi  of  dcacTlbing  the  ellipw 
vpuB  h  pljihi  turtmst;  iomatJmaa  Uiii  li  per- 
hHuiul  bj  aa  InMnuncnt  called  tiM  euin- 
i^iiayk     TIh  ilaipkat  method  of  dcacHb- 

&ut  ctUpaa  t*  bf  two  plna  and  a  ilrlng. 
«  slTai  dlatanca  eaoal  la  Iwk*  tbe  r«- 
«Bli»l  BoiiaoKlcll])  al  tha  llcara  Ox  two  plna. 
»  «•!  B,  and  paaa  a  aUing  iCK  k«nnf  It* 
•Bdi  Und  tocMW;  kaap  the  itrtiH  Mretched 
b* a  paocQ or tnctf  c. and moTathli all  tha 
VHT  imud,  keaplDt  Iha  itTiDC  all  Uie  while 
««aaUr  uaaa.  Ihm  the  flgme  c  s  L  r  B I  wlU 


trmaBro**  axto;  OB.  wUch  panel  Ihtoogti 
*ba  cbUv  and  «Ib  IV  at  rioht  aB(lH.  (Tie 
monroreonjiicateula.  It rrom an} pntnt 
L  tB  ihe  com,  a  line  LC  b«  drawn  perpan- 
•Ucnlw  to  the  aHh  it  will  be  an  ordinate  to 
th*nla.aad  (K  aodKr  ara  tald  lobe  the 
aMdaaie  uuiiavoDdIng  to  that  ordinate. 
AlB^  an;  line  dnwa  ttiroDgb  the  centra 
■od  lemlsatad  both  waji  by  Che  cnrve  la 


la  (•1-Upa'laX  n.    [Sea  El 


?]J. 


f^m.  defect;  omlaalon;  a  Snre  ot 
br  wWch  mc  or  mere  wonu  arc  <.-, — 
aiBlch  the  haarer  or  reader  maj  mpplj;  a 
tlH  bante  Ttrtoae  I  admire,  (or  the  hero 
Ttrtace  wAtcA  I  admlra,  — »  In  prmting.  tl 
■laiki.  Ihu  -  or  •■  -  or  ...  ,  dene 
iBC  the  oolMfoa  at  nippreadon  ol  letlen  i 


■^Mtd  (el.Upe'aM).  n. 

Ilanimtiiiiii  iil  iifililiii 
Tbe  ipbcmd  h  the  ln« 
tt  alllBKdd.  trum  the  Ion 

a[ih<nldal -JUipand .(/ 


nHMOfnph  {e1-Up^»«nf , 
la  [EUuni.aod  Or  nspAA] 
il  (or  deacrfbUia  elUpiaii  a 

[EMprit,  and  Or. 
a  aolld  flgnn.  all 
lelllpaeaorcirclea. 

not  the  cartf  being 


Inipaotila 

millillll.  mffff^ifil  (el-Upa'old,  eMIpa- 
oifalX*'  mfalnlMto  an  elllpaoldi  ba>- 
hw  Uk*  lr«B  a(  as  ^paofd 

taiatie,  F"ir*'*"  (al-iiirtik.  ai-upta-aii 
•     LhrtalolBC  to  m  elUpae:  ha*iBC  the 


±  ^wMtotoa  Id  dllpda;  defeettrei  baring  a 


SUstte  (' 

wShko 


^flp-l 


b^eUpdol; 

to  the  Itonr*  et  tlitl^!^ 
twii  theeq— torlal  and  p« 


ttol-UX  H.  The  qnalltT  o 


nUptta-lBnoMUto  (eMIpm-tiu-eA-ol-M) 

a.  In  ^  having  ■  liapt  between  elUpttau 
and  lanceolate. 
Elllptocnipb  (tl-llp't»«nf),  n.    See  EUIP- 

EUwrnsd.  Elwtad  (el'irand).  n.  1.  A  tnele- 
jard  or  meaiuTlng-rad,  which  tn  Eni^land 
wu  U  Inchia  long,  and  tn  Scotland  37f  — 


nown  aa  the  ffirdU  o 
Iw  Our  Ladfi  tUm 
m(elDi),  n.    [A.Sai 


of  Uie  calji,  and 


duced.  C.  eani' 
ptiMtltitt  com-  ■ 
mon     elmX    but 


hfU  (/Orion.    Called 

dm,  tUm.     Comp.  D, 

m>-elm.l  The  Bngllih  name 
il  treei.  Ulmui,  Dat.  order 
ie  ueeleL  of  which  there  are 
natlTee  of  the  DOftheni  lem- 
Tber  have  Uteiual  Aowen, 
annlate  oaln.  aa  many  ita- 


celred      ineoUlo 

principal  timber 

bee*,  tar  uaetul-     Eimic/ziPiuiiiiMufru). 
neaaranklngneit 

to  tbe  oak.    It  l>  valued  lor  lite  rapldltj' 
of  lU  growth,  Lta  hardlneaa,  and  ita  cua- 
bJlitr  ol  thrtikg  In  poor  toll  nnlll  lor  tU- 
tage. 
Elmm  (elm'anX  a.    01  or  peitalning  to  or 

Elmlda(etm' 

aqiutlc  coleapteron*  i 

bS?b?m™I!'Sf™ 


nabled 
n  the  mo 


.1  lying  at  the 

t  hold  flimly  on 
«  ^.^  ..^'.^  In  the  moftt  ""    "  "  " '" 

t[y.  Including  tweire  or  thirteen  tpeciee. 
Blmo'l-flre  (el'mOi-tlr),  n.  (After  Balnt 
£Inio,  a  cornpted  Italian  form  at  frarniuf , 
blihop  nl  Fonnlie,  a  town  ol  ancient  Italy, 
who  died  about  au,  and  whom  lajlon  in 
the  Mediterranean  Invoke  during  ■  itarm.] 
A  popular  name  (or  a  meteoric  appearance 
aeen  playing  aboal  the  maita  of  ■  ahip. 
Called  aUo  Culur  and  Ptilust,  Btlena,  and 
Corpounl.     See  CiaroB  un>  Pollux,  i. 

COKTOSAirT. 

dm-wood  (elra'wtidX  n.     The  wood  ot  the 

Eliny  Celni'l),  a.    Abounding  with  etma. 

An  lord     o        ElhTSta^  TEUtd 
U^t  bc^^lu  an  Oil  iankl,  iDi  ijau  nla. 
T7t  >'iiinbli  iiaksl  icMlilfr- 

lOcMBtllul)  (A-lO-kirihonV  n.    [L  eJoco,  tlo- 

eatuin — t,  out,  and  toco,  to  place.  J    1.  A  ra- 


pueoIa'dltpMlng.'  Bp.  HoU.— a.  Departure 
from  the  ninal  atate  or  mood;  dliplaoe- 


BlocDlar  (S-lok-a-Ur),  a.  tl~ ',  wltbODt.  ud 
lecnJiM.  cell,  compartment.]  In  to<.  having 
but  one  cell;  not  divided  by  partiOont. 

nomtkin  (e-IS^a'Aaa}.  n.  (h.  tlofutio, 
from  riequor.  tloiwtu,  to  apeak  ont— e.  ont. 
and  Isour,  to  qwak.]  1.  The  manner  ol 
■peaMig  tn  pnbUoi  tlw  art  by  which.  In  de- 
Urering  ■  diaiwnne  before  an  audience,  the 
qnker  II  enabled,  with  greateat  eaae  and 
certainty,  to  tender  It  effeiitln  and  impne- 
alve;  mode  ot  ultatnnee  or  deUveiy  ot  an 


S  thought  In 

tFUcltoui  written  lannnaoe; 
i)pr«w  thcM  theuahta  with 


houahtai 


at  tpeaklhg;  eipnatou  ol  thought  or  ideaa 
by  apeeeh. 


(e-lfl-kll'ahon-a-riX   a.     F»- 

Kuiuug  to  elocUHOn. 
Qocutionlit  (e-IA-ka'thoD-iit),  n.  One  wlii> 

elocotlan;  a  teacher  ol  elocntloo, 
BIOeatlTaKe-Ia.kut'lT),a.  Having  the  power 
dI  eloqaent  eipraHion  or  diction:  pertaining 
lo  eloculiDii.     'TLouKh  preaching.  In  Ui 
ttoeutive  part,  be  but  the  conc^loa  ot 

Soga  (i-laih),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  L.  elspiwn.  a 
thoti  obaervatlon.io  liuctipUon  nn  i  toail-- 
itone,  from  Qr  toffot,  dlacourae.  ]  A  funerml 
oration;  ipanceyrlo  on  ^e  dead;  a  diiconne 
pronounced  In  pnblto  In  honour  ot  the 
menuRy  ol  an  lllnitrloai  penon  noently 

Ktofifl (eia-Jiet). n^  [Fr. ttegitU]  Onewbo 

Srononncea  a  pan^yric,  eipscially  upon  tba 
ead;  one  who  dellTen  an  IbigB 

mogr,  SI(WlDin(eia>ll,e-1G'JI-uiu),it.  [See 
BLoas)    ftia  pr^  bwtowed  onipetnw 

JR«A) 


_    .  megyric;  «loge. 

EloUlD  (Aie-hlm),  n     (Heb.  p 

(^  of  the  namcBot  God,  ot  frequent  ODcur' 
ranee  In  the  Bllile.  It  ie  uaed  both  ol  Um 
true  God  ind  of  false  godi,  while  JthovaJt  ia 
nied  only  of  the  true  Ood.    The  a**  ol  (he 

eual  farm  Elehim  haa  earned  much  con- 
jveny  among  critlca,aome  regardinp  it  aa 
ooDtalDlng  an  alliulon  lo  the  doctrine  ol 
the  Trinity,  while  othen  regard  It  u  tlie 
plural  at  eicellence,  ind  olben  bold  It  a* 
eatabtiahlng  the  tut  of  a  primitive  poly- 


Blobllt  (eTl-hlit).  n.    The  epithet  applied 
..  .1 ■  — I. 1  fji^  Klobiitic  paiB- 

I  coDlradlitlnction 


uppoaed  wi 

■agMottbeFeatati 
toJtAotUL 


Scriptun,  ei . 

whicb  theAlmlabty  ualwayaepokenal 

A^iuppoaed  by  aomelo  nave  been  T . 

It  an  aarilar  period  than  Ihoae  In  wUcb  he  >■ 
■poken  at  aa  Jehovah,  The  Elohlatlc  para. 
gi^iha  ara  dmplar,  more  paalonl,  and  morr 
primitive  In  thelTcbaTuter,  while  theJehi- 
vlaUc  hidlcate  aome  knowledge  ot  geography 
and  bijlory,  eialt  the  prieitly  character, 
and  are  generally  more  elaborate.  Oen.  i. 
E7  la  BlBhittit;  Cen.  IL  Zl-14  la  J^uniitit. 

EIolgll,Elol|ll«<«-loln'),v.l.    SeeKLOui. 

Dd&TBIMiu  H-lohi'),  e.  (.  [Fr.  itoiancr.  to 
remove  lar  off— e,  and  Uttn,  far.  tTom  L. 
lenffxu.  long,  tar.  |  1. 1  To  Mpante  and  re- 
move to  1  dlatance. 

PrainnirldlTuralKdldllilueiriitl^li.    .!/WmMr 


Wiitlen  alao  Eloiffn.  Blaignd. 
E10lIISte,t  BoUutat  <e-loln^t),  v.t    To 

nmova.    nmctll 
Kl^tlTttlMlt.^  y^#rigTiTnTit.>  f  A-loin'ment),  w. 


Bl0IV<(frlong^B.t.  lI.L(Ianga,tolengllieB, 
Le, B,oDt.and  tewu,  long.]  L  To  elon- 
gala;  to  lengthen  aui—£.  To  put  far  off ;  to 

Dmute  (S-long-git),  r,(,  prat  »  pp  alon- 
gaUd;  ppr.  4tongaling,  [LI.  tumffo,  ttott' 
oadtm—L  e,  out,  and  loww,  long.]    1.  To 

off.    Sir  T.  Braand, 
BkmCMaC-long'gttX  e.l.    To  depatt  bom; 

to  recede;  to  move  to  a  greater  dlitanoe: 
partlcnlarlj,  lo  recede  apparently  from  the 
inn.  Bi  a  pbuiet  In  iU  orbit.  Ar  I*.  Bmttte. 
[Ilart.l 

Eloiinte  (i-lDug'git).  a.  In  IwC  a  tarn  ap- 
plied to  my  put  or  organ  in  any  way  re- 

w.wlgl    wh,  uUg;    ih,  uun. —Bee  Kn. 


ELONGATION 
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ELYTBOFLASTT 


markable  for  iU  length  in  comparison  with 
ita  breadth. 

Elongatton  (Mong-g&'shonX  n.  1  The  act 
of  elongating  or  lengthening:  the  state  of 
being  stretched  or  lengthened.  'The  elon- 
gation of  tiie  fibres.'    ArbtUhnot 

The  whole  universality  of  thinn.  which  we  call  the 
oDirene,  is  indeed  nothings  else  but  a  production  and 
tlcnpUioH  and  dilatation  of  the  goodness  of  Alm^ty 

2.1  Distance;  space  which  separates  one 
thing  from  another.  6tonoitte.~S.t  Depart- 
ure; removal;  recession.  'Our  volontary 
eUmqaUan  of  ourselves  from  Qod.'  Bp. 
Hcul.—4.  Extension;  continuation. 


Majr  not  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland be  considered  as  tUmguHPHs  of  these  two 
chains?  Pmktrten. 

6.  In  attron.  the  angular  distance  of  a  planet 
from  the  sun,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of  a 
spectator  on  the  earUi;  apparent  departure 
of  a  planet  from  the  sun  in  its  orbit;  as,  the 
ehngtUion  of  Venus  or  Mercury.— &  In  nun. 
a  partial  dislocation,  occasioned  by  the 
stretching  or  lengthening  of  the  ligaments; 
or  tiie  extension  of  a  part  beyond  its  natural 
dimensions. 

Elope  (fi-lOp'),  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  eloped;  ppr. 
ek^ing.  [From  D.  loopen,  the  same  word 
as  G.  la^fen,  Goth,  hlaupan.  to  run,  to 
leap,  B.  leap.  The  e  is  probably  Dutch 
prefix  ont.  from,  awur,  modified  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Ll  prefix  e,  out,  from,  away.] 
To  run  away;  to  escape;  to  break  loose 
from  legal  or  natural  ties;  to  run  away 
with  a  lover  or  paramour  in  defiance  of 
duty  or  social  restraints:  said  especially  of 
a  woman. 

It  is  necessary  to  treat  women  as  members  of  the 
body  politic,  since  great  numbersof  them  hare  «/e;^etf 
from  their  allegiance.  AddispH. 

Love  and  eic^,  as  modern  ladies  do.    Caweium. 

Elopement  (6-ldp'ment),  n.  A  running  away; 
an  escape;  priv^  or  unlicensed  departure 
from  the  place  or  station  to  which  one  is 
bound  by  duty  or  law;  specifically  applied 
to  the  running  away  of  a  woman,  married 
or  unmarried,  with  a  lover.  '  Her  imprudent 
elopement  from  her  father.'    Gravee. 

The  negligent  husband,  trusting  to  the  efficacy  of 
his  principle,  was  undone  by  his  wife's  elopement 
from  him.  Arbuthnet. 

Eloquenoe  (e^ft-kwensX  n.  [Fr.  Hoquenoe, 
from  L.  eloquentia,  from  eloquor,  eloquens— 
«,  out,  and  loqtwr,  to  speak.]  L  The  art  of 
expressing  thoughts  in  such  language  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  conviction  or 
persuasion;  expression  of  strong  emotion  in 
a  manner  adapted  to  excite  corresponding 
emotions  in  others. 

Eloquence  is  speaking  out  .  .  .  oat  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart.  Hart. 

As  the  mind  of  Johnson  was  robust,  but  neither 
nimble  nor  graceful,  so  his  style  was  void  of  all  grace 
and  ease.  and.  being  the  most  unlike  of  all  styles  to 
the  natural  effusion  of  a  cultivated  mind,  had  the 
least  pretensions  to  the  praise  of  elcgttence. 

Sir  y.  Mackintosh. 

2.  That  which  is  expressed  with  eloquence. 

Then  I'D  commend  her  volubility. 

And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloqttence.    SfuUk. 

EIOQUent  (el6-kwent),  a.  L  Having  the 
power  of  expressing  strong  emotions  in  a 
vivid  and  appropriate  manner;  as,  an  elo- 
guent  orator  or  preacher.  'That  old  man 
eloqueiU.'  Milton.—2.  Adapted  to  express 
strong  emotion  with  fluency  and  power; 
characterized  by  eloquence;  as,  an  eloquont 
address;  eloquent  history;  an  eloquent  appeal 
to  a  Jury.— 8.  Full  of  expression;  character- 
istic. 'His  eloquent  portrait  of  Spinoza.' 
A.  B.  Lee. 

Eloquently  (eld-kwent-li),  adv.  With  elo- 
quence; in  an  eloquent  manner;  in  a  manner 
to  please,  affect,  and  persuade. 

Sarlch  (elldchX  a.    Same  as  Bldrieh. 

ElM  (els),  a.  and  pron.  (A.  Sax.  elles,  senit 
sing,  of  the  demonstrative  root  el,  ell,  eUe, 
other,  foreign.  Comp.  the  cognate  forms 
O.H.G.  eli.  alt;  Goth.  ali$;  L.  aliue;  Or. 
allot,  another.  Nothing  else  really  means 
therefore  'notlUng  of  ower.'  A  Sax.  elles- 
hwa=L.  ali-quit,  some  one.]  Other;  one  or 
something  besides;  as,  who  else  is  coming? 
what  else  shall  I  give?  do  you  expect  any- 
thing eleef  you  could  have  been  nowhere 
else  wan  in  the  house  when  I  called.  [This 
word  always  follows  its  nouu.1 

Elee  (elsX  eim^.  Otherwise;  in  the  other  case: 
if  the  fact  were  different  'Thou  desirest 
not  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it;'  that  is,  if 
thou  didst  desire  sacrifice,  I  would  give  it 
Pb.1L  1& 

Thou  <fidst  prevent  me;  I  had  peopled  else 
Thto  isle  with  Calibans.  SAsJk. 


Eleet  (elsX  adv.  [A  contr.  for  elsewhere.] 
Elsewhere;  otherwise;  to  a  different  place, 
purpose,  or  person.  *  Your  perfect  self  is 
else  devoted.^  Shak.—Ood  forbid  else,  God 
forbid  that  it  should  be  otherwise.    Shak. 

ELeewhere  (els'wh&r),  adv.  In  another 
place  or  in  other  places;  as,  these  trees  are 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere;  it  is  reported  in 
town  and  eUeiohere. 

ElBewiee  (els'wiz)^ado.  In  a  different  man- 
ner; otherwise.    Udal. 

Elsln,  Elshln  (ersin,  el'shin).  n.  An  awL 
[Provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

Elnddate  (d-lfi'sid-it),  v.t.  pret  &  pp. 
elucidated;  ppr.  elueidatina.  [L.L.  elueuio, 
elucidatum—L.  e,  out,  and  lucidut,  clear, 
bright,  from  lux,  lueis,  light  See  LuoiD.] 
To  make  clear  or  manifest;  to  explain;  to 
remove  obscurity  from  and  render  Intel- 
Ikrible;  to  illustrate;  as,  an  example  will 
elueidate  the  subject;  a  fact  related  by  one 
historian  may  elucidate  an  obscure  passage 
in  another's  writings. 

Elucidation  (6-lfi'ad-&''shon),  n.  L  The  act 
of  explaining  or  throwing  lic^t  on  any  ob- 
scure subject 

We  shall,  in  order  to  the  elucidation  of  this  matter, 
subjoin  the  following  experiment  Biyle. 

2.  That  which  explains  or  throws  Ufj^t;  ex- 
planation; exposition ;  illustration;  as,  one 
example  may  serve  for  an  elucidation  of  the 
subject 

Elucidative  (6-lfi'sid-at-iv),  a.  Making  or 
tending  to  make  clear;  explanatory. 

EluddatOT  <Mfi'sid-&t-to),  n.  One  who  ex- 
plains; an  expositor. 

£lucldatOX7l<S-lfi'sid-a-to-riX  a.  Tending  to 
elucidate.    [Eare.] 

Quctatlont  (6-luk-ti'shonX  n.  [L.  elucia- 
tio,  eluetationis,  from  eluctor,  eluelatus,  to 
struggle  out— 0,  out,  and  luetor,  to  wrestie.] 
The  act  of  bursting  forth;  the  act  of  strug- 
gling to  get  through;  escape.  *  Our  happy 
eluetatums  out  of  those  miseries  and  tenta- 
tions.'    Bp.  HdU. 

Eluculnailoint  (61fi-kQ-bra''shon),  n.  Same 
as  Lucubration.    Evelyn. 

Elude  <6-lfid0»  v.t  pret  &  pp.  eluded;  ppr. 
eluding.  [L.  eludo—e,  and  <iido,  to  play.] 
L  To  escape:  to  evade;  to  avoid  bv  artifice, 
stratagem,  wiles,  deceit,  or  dexterity;  as,  to 
elude  an  enemy;  to  elude  an  ofllcer;  to  elude 
a  blow  or  stroke. 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain^ 
Then,  nid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  swam.    Pope. 

2.  To  remain  unseen,  undiscovered,  or  un- 
explained by;  as,  some  of  nature's  secrets 
have  hitherto  eluded  the  closest  scrutiny. 

His  mind  was  quick,  versatile,  and  imaginathre; 
few  aspects  of  a  subject  eluded  it  Edin.  Rev. 

Stn.  To  evade,  avoid,  escape,  shun,  flee, 

shirk,  dodge. 
QudlUe  (l-lfid'i-blX  a.  That  may  be  eluded 

or  escaped.    'If  this  blessed  part  of  our 

law  be  eludHtA/e  at  pleasure.'    SwiSt. 
Elul  (diul),  n.   [Heb.,  from  dXaX,  io  reap,  to 

harvest;  Aramaic  olal,  com.]  The  twelfth 

month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year,  and  the 

sixth  of  the  ecclesiastical,  corresponding 

nearly  to  our  August 
EIumiNktedt  (5-lumb'&t-edX  0-    [L-  elumJbiM 

—e,  out,  and  lumJbus,  the  loin.]  Weakened 

in  the  loins.    Bailey. 
EIUBlon(6-lfi'zhon).n.  (Lelusio.  SeeELiTDB.] 

An  escape  by  artifice  or  deception;  evasion; 

artifice;  fraud. 

An  appendix  relating  to  the  transmutation  of 
metals,  detects  the  impostures  and  elusions  of  those 
who  have  pretended  to  it  H^'ooctward. 

Elusive  (8-lfi'sivX  a.  Practising  elusion; 
using  arts  to  escape. 

Elusive  of  the  bridal  day.  she  gives 
Fond  hopes  to  all,  and  all  with  iiopes  deceives. 

rope. 

SlUSlTely  (d-ld'siv-UX  adv.    With  or  by 

elusion. 
Eluiorlnesi  (^l&'so-ri-nesX  n.  The  state  of 

being  elusory. 
Elusory  (6-lfi'so-riX  a.  Tendins  to  elude; 

tending  to  deceive;  evasive;  franduloit; 

fallacious;  deceitfuL 

The  work  of  God  had  perished,  and  reUsHon  Itself 
had  been  elusory,  yer.  Tmytor. 

Elute  (^IfifX  V.t  pret  ft  pp.  eluted;  ppr. 
eluHng.  [L.  eluo,  elutum,  to  wash  off— 0,  off, 
and  luo,  to  wash.]  To  wash  <^;  to  cleanse. 
Arbuthnot    [Bare.] 

Elutriate  (d-lfi'tri-&tX  v.t  pret  A  m.  elu- 
triated; ppr.  elutrieUing.  [L.  eltUrio,  etutria- 
tutn,  from  eluo,  elutum,  to  wash  off — e,  off, 
and  luo,  to  wash.]  To  purify  by  washing 
and  straining  off  or  decanting  the  liquid 
from  the  substance  washed;  to  cleanse;  as. 


to  elutriate  ores.     *  Elutriating  tbe  blAod 
as  it  passes  through  the  lungs.'  ArbuiAMol. 

Elutrlatloin  (d-lu'tri-a^'shonX  n  The  opera- 
tion of  pulverizing  a  solid  substance,  mix- 
ing it  with  water,  and  pouring  off  the  liquid, 
while  the  foul  or  extraneous  subetanoca  ara 
floating,  or  after  the  coarser  particles  haw 
subsided,  and  while  the  flner  parts  sve  ana- 
pended  in  the  liquor;  as.  the  ehUrimtiom  ci 
tin-ore. 

Eluzate  (Muks^tX  v.t  [L.  e,  out  aod  Imm. 
luacatum,  to  put  out  of  Joint  to  '**«V'*'^*— »  ] 
To  dislocate,  as  a  bone.    [Bmu] 

Eluzatlon(6-luk8-&'shonX  n  IhedislocatiaB 
of  a  bone;  luxation.    [Rare.] 

Elyan,  Elvanlte  (elv'an.  elv'att-ItX  «-  A 
Cornish  term  for  dike ;  specifically  applied 
to  veins  of  a  crystalline  granular  mixture  d 
quartz  and  orthodase  felspar,  which  cuft  tbe 
dates  and  granites,  and  which  greatly 
semble  trap-dikes;  it  is  closely  related 
the  granites  along  with  which  it  oocnrm 

ElTan  (el'vanX  a.  In  mutiny,  a  torn  appli 
to  certain  dikes  in  Cormnul,  oompooed  «r 
granitic  and  felspar  porphjnitic  hm^     8ae 
the  noun. 

ElTant  (elVanX  a.   Pertaining  to  sivaa. 

ElYanlte.    See  Ely  an,  n. 

Elye(elvXn.   Same  as  JS^. 

ElYe  (elvi  n.  [A  corruption  for  Maa.]  Im 
mining,  the  shaft  or  handle  of  a  pick. 

ElYO-loCk  (elvlokX  n.  Same  as  JS^f4adt 
(which  seei 

SlTer  (el'verX  n.  [Probably  a  comptiaci  ot 
eel/are.]  A  young  eel;  spedflcally.  a  joaag 
conger  or  sea-eeL    [LooaL] 

Elyee  (elvx),  pL  of  elf. 

JSMMh,  (elvOahX  a.    Pertaining  to  ehrea  er 


fairies;  mischievous,  as  if  done  by  eli 
elAah.  —  Elvish -marked,   marked    by 
fairies.      'Thou   eMA-martd,  abortive, 
rooting  hog.'    Shak. 

SMalbJj  (elvash-liX  adv.   In  the  manner  ot 
elves;  mischievously;  teazingly;  quitefnUy. 

She  had  been  heard  talking,  aod  sinc^« 
laughing  vaosXeiviskly,  with  the  tnTlsiblescf  Imti 
race.  Ssr  IK 


Elwand,  n.    See  Ellwakd. 

ElydorlC  (el-i-dorlkX  a.  [Fr.  Aydoriqus: 
Gr.  elaion.  olive-oil,  and  kyddr,  water]  A 
term  applied  to  a  method  of  painting  with 
a  substance  consbting  of  oil  and  water,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  add  tbe  treahneaa  ot 
water  colours  to  the  mellowness  of  oil 
painting. 

Elyflada  (el-i-sI'a-d6X  npL  A  small  faadly 
of  nudibranchiate  (gasteropodons)  moUascs^ 
consisting  of  a  few  minute  slug-like  animals, 
in  which  no  trace  of  special  respiratory 
organs  haa  been  detected.  They  appear  to 
feed  on  sea- weeds. 

Byilaa  (d-li'zhi-an  or  ^ITd-anX  •.  [Ace 
Elysium.]  Pertainhig  to  elysiom  or  tbe 
abode  of  the  blessed  after  death;  yielding 
the  highest  pleasures;  exceedingly  ddl^it- 
ful;  as,  elv8%an  flelds.  'That  elusion  age 
(misnamed  of  goldX  *    Beattie. 


There  is  no  death  t  what ! 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  the  suburb  of  the  life  e^siam. 

Whose  portal  we  call  death. 

QyBlum  (6-li'xhi-nm  or  6-li'd-umX  n.  [L ; 
Or.  ilytUm  (vedion),  the  Elysian  fields.) 
In  myth,  a  place  asadgned  to  happy  soals 
after  death;  the  seat  of  future  haDpiocts; 
hence,  any  place  exquidtely  d^ghtfuL 
'An  Elysium  more  pure  and  bitght  ttian 
that  of  the  Greeks.'    Is.  Taylor. 

Elytrllbrm  (e-li'tri-formX  a.  In  the  form  of 
a  wing-sheath. 

ElTtrlne  (eli-trln  or  eli-trinX  n.  The  name 

^ven  to  the  substance  of  wiiich  the  hom 
covering  of  crustaceous  inaeots  is  oompoael 

Ebrtrooele  (eai-tr6-s61X  n.  [Gr.  elytrvm^  a 
weath,  and  kili,  a  tumour]  In  msrf.  a 
tumour  in  the  vagina;  vaginal  benia. 

Elytroid  (eli-troidX  a.  [Or.  elytron,  a  cover, 
a  sheath,  and  eidos,  likeness.]    Sheath-lfta. 

Elytron,  Ebrtrum  (eOi-tron,  eOi-tromX  "^ 
pL  ElytraTeli-traX  [Or.,  a  cover,  ab^th, 
fromeiyd,  to  roll  round.]  LOneofthewii^ 
sheaths  or  upper  oonaoeous  memfanuMS 
which  form  the  superior  wings  in  tbe  tribe 
of  beettes,  serving  to  cover  and  protect  the 
true  membranous  wings.- S.  One  of  the 
imbricated  scales  on  the  back  of  sosae 

Elytroplagtlo  (eOi-tro-plast^X  «.  Of  or 
];>ertaining  to  tfie  operation  of  elytr(^>Iasty. 

El7trOPlagt7(e-ll'tro-phw>tiXn.  [Or.efvenm. 
tne  channel  of  a  river,  and  piass6.  to  fonn  ) 
In  sura,  the  operation  of  closing  a  veaico- 
vaginal  flstulous  opening  by  borrowing  a 
flap  from  the  labia  or  natea. 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  f»ll;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mQve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       fi,  8c  abtae;     f,  8c.  tt$. 
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(e-ntrDT-fm-flXn.  [Or.  elytron, 
^  na,  and  rapM,  a  nitiire.]  Id 
Um  opention  of  closiiig  the  Tagina  by 
in  caae*  at  telttng  down  of  the  womb. 
(•l-arT«rorel'i«-T6rXa.  1.  Of  or  be- 
_  to  tbm  KlieTir tmnMy—EUevir edi- 
•ditiona  of  the  claatica»  Ac. ,  published 
bf  thm  Blxevlr  family  at  Amtteidam  and 
Lo^iMt.  from  aboot  IWft  to  1680,  and  highly 
ynaed  for  their  accuracy  and  elesance.— 
1  A  tana  applied  to  a  cut  of  printuig  type 
of  taU  thin  letten. 
<««B>     A  contiaction  of  thgm,    *They 

Budibra*. 
(«nl     A  prefls  used  before  labialfl  for 
fn  (Which  mm\ 

X  n.     In  printing,  the  unit  of  mea- 

beiac  a  type  whoee  breadth  ia 

u>  ita  depth.    A  column  of  thia  book. 

roBlaifitnc  104  Unea,  ii  1(M  nonpareil  ems 

and  11  pica  ems  broad.     The  em  of 

la  the  ataadard  unit 

f  (6-maa'dr-itX  e.t  or  i  pret  A 
pp  #ninMy  f<d;  ppr.  nnaeerating.  (L  9ma- 
acviatxu,  umarJated — #,  and  vutetr,  lean.] 
To  make  laau  or  become  lean ;  to  emaciate. 
tanouatlont  (^maa^to^i^shon),  n.  A  mak- 
tacloan;  wnacjatlon. 

(4-mi'shl-At).  9.1.  prei  A  pp. 
;  ppr.  0maeuiHng.  {L.  emocio, 
•,  to  emaciate— #,  and  maeio,  to 
■akvlaan,  CratntnotfiM,  leanness.]  To  lose 
•ash  (iBdiially:  to  become  lean  by  pining 
wUh  sofrow.  or  by  loss  of  appetite  or  other 
;  to  waata  away,  as  Hesh;  to  decay  in 

Uc  (Ariatocte)  tmaciattttaad  pined  awsy. 

Sir  T.  Brtwnt. 


BBadat«(i-in&'shi-4tX  *.t  To  cause  to  lose 
iash  gndaatlj;  to  waste  the  flesh  of  and 
rsdttoe  to  leanness;  as,  sorrow  and  disease 
the  most  robust  bodies. 
(«-4n4'shi-AtX  a.  Thin;  wasted. 
steediL*  Iriarton. 
.  («-nul'shi*&''shonX  n.  1.  The  act 
of  making  lean  or  thin  in  flesh.— 2.  The  state 
of  becoming  lean  by  a  gradual  waste  of 
■tsh;  the  state  of  being  reduced  to  leanness. 
'Msited  by  the  emaciation  of  abstinence.' 
8(rW  8eok 

ftlfwIlUt  («-mak^l&tX  «t  prei  A  pp 
<wamfarsd;ppr.  Mtaculatinff.  [L.  emaeuio 
-4.  and  wMfnla,  a  voti  To  take  spots 
from;  to  remote  blemish  from;  to  correct 

JAMMlaluv  the  text'    HoUm. 

ftlitmHtlont  («-mak^-U''8honX  n.  The 
art  or  operation  of  fl«einff  from  spots. 

taaBASKenfa-nant),  a.  [L  emanan$,  eman- 
— <>^  Vf'-jA  •mono.  See  Eman  ATI.]  Issu- 
tag  or  Bowing  from  something  else;  becom> 
big  apparent  by  an  effect 


TV  mem  viae  cooumI  and  purpose  of  Abnif^ty 
Cod  imiauc  ia  those  tmorrtax  transient  or  tmau- 

wonE  of  creatloa  and  provi> 
SirM.HaU. 


■■'*£*•  or  works,  the 


(em'a-nitX  v.i  pret  A  pp.  eman- 
*t»d:  ppr.  emanatwff.  [L.  emano,  emana- 
^"^^^  <*«<»  mmI  mano,  to  flow;  Pr.  ^maner.  J 
I  To  laae  from  a  source;  to  flow  out  from 
•omHWng  constantly  and  b»  a  necessary 
acoTily;  as»  light  emanaU$  from  the  sun; 
Dacnace  tmamaUM  from  flowers.— 2.  To 
fweesd  from  something  as  the  source, 
"■o^i.  or  origin;  to  talce  origin;  to  arise; 
■»  •IvtQK;  as,  the  powers  of  goTemment  in 
npa^Uos  tmtmatM  from  the  people.  'That 
"Jwtlug  form  of  goremment  from  which 
•ujawi  tmmnau:  Ds  Quuuwy.— Stn.  To 
•o|».  aris^  proceed,  iasne,  spring. 
MMmtt  (em'a-o&tX  a.  Issuing  out;  eman- 
•at    &Nf6W«.    [Baral 

MiHtlan  ( em-«-nA'shonX  fk  L  The  act 
«  oowtng  or  proceedinf  m>m  a  fountain- 
■Morockin.— 1  In  nAOos.  a  system  which 
*Wosss  that  all  eustenoes  proceed,  by 
MOMaiiTa  diaengagemeotSi  from  one  being, 


lo  aewral  sjrtfens  of  phOMophjr  and 
%  luve  prevailed  in  tiie  East,  aU  the 
,..  ...^  •■  wWch  the  voNene  is  cenposed.  whether 
■Jfy*^**.  have  proceeded  from  and  are  parts  of 
y  "tnne  Btinf  or  subaance.  This  doctrine  of 
mi  MM  a  is  to  be  foond  in  the  systems  of  Zoroaster, 
~*  *''?"•»>  «ad  Nee>i1ataaicians.  It  dilTers  little 
■  «  «■  fr««  Paalhrli  FUmimg. 

tUst  which  tswes,  flows,  or  proceeds  from 
yy'opte,  substance,  or  body;  efflux;  effln- 
*^B;  sa.  fragrance  is  an  tfrnonofion  from  a 
■f^  -Tk^a^  o/enuMotion  of  light,  same 

jsttwy^^#m<»<cm.    See  EmsBiON. 

IllgttVl  (em'a-nit-iTX  a.  Issuing  from 
J5<<h«r.    '^manoHve  effects.'    OtonviOs. 

aaa^t?«|j  (emra-ntt-tr.UX  «dr.  In  or 
viff  the  msimcr  of  an  emanation;  by  «nan- 


It  is  acloiowledffed  bjr  us  that  no  natural,  imperfect, 
created  bring  can  create,  or  tmanativtly  produce, 
a  new  substance  which  was  not  before,  and  give  it 
its  whole  being.  Cudworth. 

Bmanatoxy  (em'a-na-to-ri),  a.   Haring  the 
nature  of  an  emanation;  emanative. 

Nor  is  there  any  incongruity  that  one  substance 
should  cause  somethii^  ebe  which  we  may  in  some 
sen&e  call  substance,  tliough  but  secondary  or 
tmanatory.  Mart. 

Bmancbe,  Kmannche.  See  manohk. 
Bmandpate  (d-man'si-p&tx  o.t  pret  A  pp. 
emancipated;  ppr.  emancipating.  (L.  eman- 
eivo,  emancipatum—e,  out.  and  mancipium, 
a  legal  formal  purchase  among  the  Romans, 
by  taking  a  thing  in  the  hand  and  weighing 
out  the  money,  and,  hence,  property,  a  slave 
— maniM,  the  hand,  and  caput,  to  take.] 
L  To  set  free  from  servitude  or  slavery  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  the  proprietor;  to  liber- 
ate; to  restore  from  bondage  to  freedom; 
as,  to  emancipate  a  slave. 

When  the  dying  slaveholder  asked  for  the  last  sac- 
raments, his  spiritual  attendants  regularly  adjured 
him,  as  he  loved  bis  soul,  to  etttanci/att  his  brethren 
for  whom  Christ  had  died.  Macanlay. 

2.  To  set  free  or  restore  to  liberty;  in  a 
general  sense,  to  free  from  bondage,  civil 
restriction,  or  restraint  of  any  kind;  to 
liberate  from  subjection,  controlling  power, 
or  influence;  as,  to  emancipato  one  from 
prejudices  or  error. 

They  emancipated  themselves  from  dependence. 

Arbutknot, 

&  In  SccU  law,  to  liberate  from  parental 
authority;  as,  to  emancipate  a  son. 
Bmanclpate  («-man'si-patX  a.  Set  at  liberty. 
[Rare.] 

EmanciMe  thronoh  passion 

And  thought,  wiui  sea  for  sky, 
We  substitute,  in  a  fashion. 

For  Heaven— poetry.  R.  Browning. 

Emancipation  (d-man'si-pi"shonX  n.  [See 
Emancipate.]  i.  The  act  of  setting  fk«e 
from  slavery,  servitude,  subjection,  depend- 
ence, civU  restraints  or  dissbilities,  <£&; 
deliverance  from  bondage  or  controlling 
influence;  liberation;  as,  the  emancipation 
of  slaves  by  their  proprietors;  the  tmanci- 
pation  of  a  person  from  prejudice,  or  from 
a  servile  subjection  to  authority;  the  eman- 
cipation of  Catholics  by  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment passed  in  1829.  -2.  In  Scots  taur  liberar 
tion  from  parental  control— Stn.  Deliver- 
ance, liberation,  release,  freedom. 

Emancipationist  (6-man'sip&''8hon-istX  n. 
An  advocate  for  the  emancipation  of  slavea 

Emancipator  (d-man'si.p&t-^r),  n.  One  who 
emancipates  or  liberates  from  bondage  or 
restraint. 

EmandplBt  (fi-man'sI-pistX  n.  L  A  term  in 
use  in  xfew  South  Wales,  when  it  was  a 
penal  settlement,  for  a  convict  who  has  been 
pardoned  or  emandiMited.- 2.  One  who  sets 
at  liberty.    [Rare.] 

Emane  t  (S-m&nO.  v.i.  [See  Emanati.]  To 
issue  or  flow  from.  'The  spirits,  which 
emaned  from  him.'  Sir  W.  Jonet.  See 
Emakatb. 

Bmanid  (fi-mir'sIdX  a.  [ L.  e,  intens. ,  and 
mareeo,  to  droop.]    In  hot  flaccid:  wilted. 

Emarglnate  («-milr'iin-&t),  v.t.  [L.  emar- 
gino,  emarginatum,  to  deprive  of  the  edge 
— «,  priv..  and  margo,  marginie,  an  edge, 
border,  maigin.]  To  take  away  the  margin 
of. 

Emaifflnate,  Bmarglnatort  (ft-mir'jin-it, 
d-mlrjin-ftt-edX  »•  Having  the  mai^n  or 
extremity  taken  away;  speoiflcally,  (a)  in 
hot  notched  at  the  blunt  apex:  applied  to 
the  leaf,  petal,  stigma,  or  to  the  gills  of 
fungi  (b)  In  mineral  having  all  the  edges 
of  the  primitive  form  truncated,  each  by 
one  ftee.  (c)  In  xooL  having  the  maigin 
broken  by  an  obtuse  notdi  or  the  segment 
of  a  circle. 

Emarglnately  (i-mii'Jin-At-UX  adv.  In  the 
form  of  notches. 

Rmarglnation  (6-m»i^Jln4^shonX  n.  LAct 
of  taking  away  the  margin.  —2.  Sute  or  con- 


Leaf  of  Btunu  semperoiren*  and  Flower  of  Pri- 
muta  sinensis,  showing  {a  a)  Emarginations  or 
notches. 

dition  of  having  the  maigin  taken  awav.— 
&  In  hot  the  condition  of  naving  a  notch  at 


the  summit  or  blunt  end;  a  notch  at  the 
summit  or  blunt  end;  as,  the  emargination 
of  a  leaf. 

Emasculate  (6-maslcfi-l&tX  v.t.  pret  A  pp. 
emaeculated ;  ppr.  emaeeutating.  [L.  L 
emaecitlo,  emaeeulatum—e,  priv.,  and  tnos- 
eulue,  dim.  of  mas,  a  male.  See  Mascu- 
UNS.]  1.  To  castrate ;  to  geld ;  to  deprive 
of  virility  or  procreative  power.— 2.  To  de- 
prive of  masculine  strength  or  vigour;  to 
weaken;  to  render  effeminate;  to  vitiate  by 
unmanly  softness;  speclflcally,  to  expurgate 
or  remove  certain  parts  from,  as  a  book, 
writing,  dtc.,  as  being  too  coarse  or  out- 
spoken. 
Luxury  had  not  emaseutated  their  minds.    Kncx. 

Emasculate  (d-masOtQlit),  a.  Unmanned; 
deprived  of  vigour.  *Smaseulate  slave.* 
Hammond, 

Emasculation  (d-mas1cQ-l&''shonXn.  l.  The 
act  of  depriving  a  male  of  the  parts  which 
characterise  the  sex;  castration.— 2.  The 
act  of  depriving  of  vigour  or  strength;  spe- 
clflcally, the  act  of  expurgating  or  removmg 
some  puts  from  a  book,  writing,  dec.,  as  be- 
ing over-vigorous  or  coarse. 

The  emascutatiens  (of  an  edidon  of  Don  Quixote) 
were  some  Scotchman  s.  Gayton. 

&  The  state  of  being  emasculated;  effemin- 
acy; unmanly  weakness. 

Emasculator  (£-mas1cQ-l&t-«rX  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  emasculatea 

EmascnlatoxT  (e-mas1cQ-la-to-riX  <>-  Serv- 
ing to  emasculate. 

Embacet  (em-bfts^X  v.  t  The  same  as  Bmbase. 
Spenser. 

Embale  (em-b&l'),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  embaled; 
ppr.  embaling.  [Fr.  embaUer;  It  t'mfrcU- 
lare,  to  pack  up— em,  im,  for  en,  in,  in,  and 
froOa,  haUe,  bale.]  1.  To  niske  up  into  a 
bale,  bundle,  or  package;  to  pack.— 2.  To 
wrap  up;  to  inclose.  'Legs  embaled  in 
golden  buskins.'  Spenser. 
HllTialllTlg  (em-bftllngX  n.  [Verb-forming 
preflx  em.  and  E.  baU.]  The  condition  of 
being  distinguished  by  the  ball  or  globe, 
the  ensign  of  royalty ;  promotion  to  sove- 
reign^. 

I  swear  again  I  would  not  be  a  queen 

For  all  the  world.— 

In  faith,  for  Utile  England 

You'd  venture  an  embaUing.  Shak, 

Emhalm  (em-bilm'X  v.(.  [Fr.  enCbaumtr^ 
en,  and  baume,  balm,  for  bslsam.  See  Balm.  ] 

1.  To  anoint  or  preserve  with  balm;  specifi- 
cally, to  preserve  from  decay  by  means  of 
balm  or  other  aromatic  spices;  to  keep  from 
putrefaction,  as  a  dead  body;  to  open  a  dead 
body,  take  out  the  intestines,  and  All  their 
place  with  odoriferous  and  deslcoative  spices 
and  drugs,  to  prevent  its  putrefaction.  In 
modem  times  the  salts  of  alum,  arsenic, 
pyroxilic  spirits,  and  chloride  of  zinc  have 
been  employed  to  embalm  bodies,  and  it  is 
found  that  they  enable  them  to  resist  decom- 
position for  a  limited  time.    See  Mummt. 

He  gave  the  soldiers  comfortable  words. 

And  oft  embaJm'd  his  well-received  wound.  Drayton, 

Joseph  commanded  his  servants  the  physicians  to 
embaim  his  father :  and  the  physicians  embalmed 
Israel  Gen.  L  x 

2.  To  fin  with  sweet  scent  'With  fresh 
dews  embalmed  the  earth.'    MUton,—Z,  To 

5 reserve  from  loss  or  decay;  to  cherish  ten- 
erly  the  memory  of. 

Those  tears  eternal  that  emba/m  the  dead.  J*ope. 
No  longer  caring  to  emba/m 
In  dying  songs  a  dead  regret    Tmnysott. 

Kmhalmer  (em-bUm'drX  n.  One  who  em- 
balms bodies  for  preservation. 

KmlMJlmnnmt  (em-btoi'mentX  n.  Act  of  em- 
balming.   MaCone, 

Embalon  (emOMa-onX  n.  [Or.  en,  in,  and 
baU6,  to  throw.  1  The  beak  of  an  ancient 
war-galler,  which  was  made  of  metal,  and 
sharpenea,  so  that  it  might  pierce  an  enemy's 
vessel  under  water,  if  brought  into  contact 
with  it  suddenly  by  the  rowers. 

Emhanll(em-bangk7,i>.  t  rPreflx  em  for  en.  In. 
and  bank.'\  To  inclose  with  abank;  to  defend 
by  banks,  mounds,  or  dikes;  to  bank  up. 

Embankment  (em-bangk'mentX  n.  L  The 
act  of  surrounding  or  defending  with  a  bank. 
2.  A  mound  or  bank  raised  for  any  purpose, 
as  to  protect  land  from  being  overaown  by 
a  river  or  the  sea,  to  enable  a  road,  railway, 
canal,  and  the  like  to  be  carried  over  a 
valley  at  or  near  the  level,  ^kc;  as,  the 
Thames  Brnbankment. 

Embar  (em-biir^  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  embarred; 
ppr.  embarring.  [Preflx  em  for  en,  and  bar.  ] 
1.  To  shut,  close,  or  fasten  with  a  bar;  to 
make  fast— 2.  To  inclose  so  as  to  hinder 
egress  or  escape. 


A.«*ito;     6h,8e.loel;     g.po;     J,>ob;     h,7r.  ton;     iig,sifi^:     fH,  e*en;  th,  iAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  wWg;   ah,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Where  fast  embart'd  in  mighty  brazen  walL 

Spenser. 

8.  To  stop;  to  shut  from  entering;  to  hinder; 
to  block  op. 

He  em^rrtd  aU  further  trmde.  Baton. 

Smharoatloii,  n.    See  Smbabkation. 
Bmbarge  (em-bi&ifX  v.t    To  put  on  board 
a  barge.    [Rare.] 

At  when  the  sov'reign  we  embarked  see. 

And  by  fair  London  for  his  pleantre  rows.  Drayton. 

Bmbarso  <em-bfti^gdX  n.  [Sp.  embargo,  to 
impede,  to  sequester,  embargo,  embarrass- 
ment, sequestration;  Pr.  embargo,  a  hin- 
drance; Ll.  imbareum,  from  a  form  tm- 
harricare—in=en,  and  L.L.  barra,  a  bar. 
Comp.  embarrau.'\  1.  In  com.  a  restraint 
or  prohibition  imposed  by  the  public  autho- 
rities of  a  countiy  on  merchant  vessels,  or 
other  ships,  to  prevent  their  leaving  its 
ports,  sometimes  amounting  to  an  entire 
mterdiction  of  commercial  intercourse.  The 
seizure  of  ^ps  and  cargoes  under  the  autho- 
rity of  municipal  law  is  called  a  ewU  embar- 
go. An  inUrfuUional  embargo  is  an  act  not 
of  civil  procedure,  but  of  hostile  intention. 
2.  A  restraint  or  hindrance  imposed  on 
anything;  as,  to  lay  an  embargo  on  free 
sDeech. 

Bmbargo  (em-bttr'gOX  v-^  1-  "^o  hinder  or 
in«vent  from  sailing  out  of  port,  or  into 
port,  or  both,  by  some  law  or  edict  of  sove- 
reign authority,  for  a  limited  time ;  as,  all 
the  vessels  in  uie  ports  were  embargoed.— 
2.  To  stop  or  hinder  from  being  prosecuted 
by  the  departure  or  entrance  of  ships;  as, 
to  emteroo  commerce. —S.  In  a  general  sense, 
to  prohibit;  to  stop;  to  restrain.  [Bare  in 
this  last  sense.] 

BmhargUflmAllt  (em-bilrg'mentX  n.  Em- 
bargo; restraint;  hindrance. 

The  prayers  of  priests  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
Embarguemenu  all  of  fury.  SMaJt. 

[In  many  editions  of  Shakspere  the  word  is 
printed  embarquement.] 
anlMirk(em-bark'X«.t.  (Fr.  embarquer— en, 
in,  and  barque,  a  boat,  a  barge,  a  baik.  See 
Bakque.]  L  To  put  or  cause  to  enter  on 
board  a  ship  or  boat;  as.  the  general  em- 
barked his  troops  and  their  baggage.— 2.  To 
engage  or  invest  in  anv  affair:  said  of  per- 
sons, money,  and  the  like ;  as,  he  embarked 
his  capital  in  the  scheme. 

It  was  the  reputation  of  the  sect  upon  which  St 
Paul  embarked  bis  salvation.  South. 

AH  the  propositions  he  could  make  to  Spain  could 
not  induce  them  to  enter  into  such  an  alliance  with 
him  as  might  embark  them  against  France. 

Clarendon. 

EmtMUrk  (em-b)irkO,  v.i.  1.  To  go  on  board 
of  a  ship,  boat,  or  vessel;  as,  the  troops  em- 
barked for  Lisbon.— 2.  To  engage  or  take  a 
share  in  any  affair;  to  enlist 

He  saw  that  he  would  be  slow  to  embark  in  such 
an  undertaking.  Macautay. 

BmtMurkatloiL  Emharoatlon  (em-b&rk-a'- 
shonl  n.    L  The  act  of  putting  on  board 
of  a  wip  or  other  vessel,  or  the  act  of  going 
aboard.     'The  embarcaHon  of  the  army. 
Clarendon.— 2.  That  which  is  embarked. 

Another  embarcaHon  of  Jesuits  was  sent  from 
Lisbon  to  Civita  Vecchia.  SmoUett 

BmlMTkment  t  (em-bHrk'ment),  n.    Act  of 
embarking:  embarkation.    Middleton. 
BmtMItlliementt  (em-birlc'mentX  n.    See 

EXBAROUBMENT. 

Bmbarru  (em-ba'rasX  n.  [Ft.]  l.t  Embar- 
rassment 'These  little  embarrasses  we  men 
of  intrigue  are  eternally  subject  to.'  Foote. 
2.  A  place  where  the  navigation  of  rivers 
or  creelcs  is  rendered  dilBcult  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  drift-wood,  trees,  Ac  [Ame- 
rican.] 

BmbarnUM  (em-ba'rasX  v.  t  [Fr.  embarrae- 
$er,  to  embarrass,  emMrra^  embarrassment 
—usually  derived  from  L.L  barra,  a  bar. 
See  Bar.]  L  To  perplex:  to  render  intri- 
cate ;  to  entangle ;  as,  public  affairs  are  em- 
barrateed ;  want  of  order  tends  to  embar- 
rau  businesa— 2.  To  encumber  or  beset,  as 
with  debts  or  demands,  beyond  the  means 
of  payment;  to  involve  hi  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties: applied  to  a  person  or  his  affairs;  as,  a 
man  or  nis  business  is  embarraeeed  when  he 
cannot  meet  his  pecuniary  engagements.  — 
8.  To  perplex;  to  confuse;  to  disooncert;  to 
abash;  as,  an  abrupt  address  may  embarrau 
a  young  lady. 

He  well  knew  that  this  would  emimrrmss  me. 

Smollett. 

—Bmbatrran,  Prude,  Perplex.  Bmbarram, 
UL  to  bar  one's  way,  to  impede  one's  pro- 
gress in  a  particular  direction,  to  hamper 
one's  actions:  hence,  to  make  it  difficult  for 
one  to  know  what  to  do  for  the  best ;  puzzle, 


that  may  embeue  my 
tyottoH, 


to  confuse  the  mind,  as  by  putting  questions 
hard  of  answer,  or  problems  dimcult  of 
solution ;  perplex,  to  inclose  one  as  in  the 
meshes  of  a  net  to  entangle  one's  judgment 
or  feelings  so  that  one  is  at  a  loss  how  to 

act 

Awkward,  embarrassed,  stiff,  without  the  sklU 
Of  moving  gracefully  or  standing  still.  ChurckUl. 

He  is  perpetually  ftuttled  and  ferptexed  amidst 
his  own  blunders.  Addison. 

Stn.  To  hinder,  impede,  obstruct,  perplex, 
entangle,  confuse,  disconcert,  abash,  dla- 
tress. 

Bmlmrraiwad  <em-ba'rastX  p.  and  a.  1.  En- 
tangled; perplexed;  intricate;  involved;  as, 
his  affairs  are  in  an  embarraeeed  state.— 
2.  Confused;  abashed;  disconcerted. 

Bmbarrassliii: (em-ba'ras-ing), a.  Perplex- 
ing; adapted  to  perplex. 

If  Godolphin  had  steadfasdy  reAised  to  quit  his 
place,  the  Whig  leaders  would  have  been  in  a  roost 
embarrassing  position.  Macautay. 

EmiMmraisiiigly  (em-ba'ras-ing-in,  a<fv.  In 
an  embarrassing  manner;  so  as  to  embar- 
rass. 

1Bm^iTaiiiniiftntr(*""-^'*^"^*-^*'"*^?i**  l.  Per- 
plexity; intricacy;  entanglement  'The 
embarrattmenU  to  commerce  growing  out 
of  the  late  regulations.'  Banei^oft—2.  Per- 
plexity arising  from  insolvency,  or  from 
temporary  inability  to  discharge  debts. 

He  saw  no  hope  of  extrication  from  his  embarrass- 
ments, ktaeaulay. 

5.  Confusion  of  mind;  want  oi  com];>osure; 
abashment 

Let  your  method  be  plain,  diat  your  hearers  may 
run  through  it  without  embarrassment.        Watts. 

BmlMurreii  (em-ba'renX  v.t-  {Bm  for  en, 
verb-forming  prefix,  and  barrenJ\  To  make 
barren.    [Biu«.] 

Like  the  ashes  from  the  Mount  Vesuvius,  thottfh 
singly  small  and  nothing,  yet  in  conjoined  quantittes 
they  embarren  all  the  nelds  about  it.       Futhant, 

Bmba8et(em-ba80.  V.t  [Prefix  em  for  «n,  and 

bate.}    1.  To  lower  in  value ;  to  vitiate ;  to 

deprave ;  to  impair. 

The  virtue  .  .  .  of  atreecmAajin/by  theground. 

BeMm. 

I  have  no  ignoble  end  .  . 
poor  Judgment. 

2.  To  degrade;  to  vilify. 

To  please  the  best,  and  th'  eviU  to  en^eu*.  Spenser. 

BmbaBexnentt  (era-b&s'mentX  n.  Act  of 
depraving;  depravation;  deterioration. 

Bmbaaemeiit  (em-b&s'ment),  n.  [See  Em- 
basis.]  In  med.  a  tub  for  holding  warm 
water  for  bathing;  an  embasis. 

Bmbasiatet  (em-oa'si-&t),  n.    Embassy. 

But  when  the  Erie  of  Warwik  understode  of  this 
marriage,  he  tooke  it  highly  that  his  embasiate  was 
deluded.  Sir  T.  More, 

EmTtflfflf  (emlMi-sislL  n.     [Or.  en,  in,  and 

bainb,  to  go.]  A  bauing-tub  or  vessel  filled 

with  warm  water. 
Bmbassadet  (emlMW-s&dX  n.    An  embassy. 

Speneer. 
Embassador  (em-bas'sad-^),  n.    Same  as 

Ambaeaador. 

^ibassadorlal  (em-bas'sa-d5"ri-alX  a. 
Same  as  A  mbaseadcrioL 

RrnhasBadrflBS  (em-bas'sad-resX  n.  Same 
as  Amba»eadres9. 

Bmbassaget  (em'bas-saJX  n.  L  An  em- 
bassy. 

He  sent  a  solemn  emimssagt  tmto  James,  king  of 
Scotland.  Bacon. 

2.  A  message. 

Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me ; 

And  am  I  last  to  know  itt  SkaM. 

[In  a  passage  in  which  this  word  occurs  in 
Spenser's  'Faerie  Queene,'  bk.  iii.  c.  ix.  28, 
the  rtiythm  requires  that  it  be  pronounced 
em-bas'sftj.] 

Embassy  (eml>as-si),  n,  [O.E  and  Fr.  em- 
baeeade.  See  Ambassador.)  l.  Thepublie 
function  of  an  ambassad(Mr;  the  charge  or 
employment  of  a  pnbUe  minkter,  whether 
ambassador  or  envoy;  as,  he  was  qualified 
for  the  embat»y.—2.  The  message  of  an 
ambassador.  '  Mere,  Persian,  tell  thy  em- 
bassy. '  Glover.— S.  A  message  of  any  kind ; 
specifically,  a  solemn  or  important  mes- 
sage. 

Eighteen  centuries  ago,  the  gospel  went  forth  from 

terusalem  on  an  embassy  of  mingled  authority  and 
>ve.  B.  Dickenson. 

Touches  are  but  embassies  of  love.    Tennyson. 

4.  The  person  or  persons  intrusted  with  a 

Sublic  or  solemn  message  or  with  smbasss 
orial  functions;  a  legation. 

Embassy  after  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the 
Carthaginian  government.  Arnold. 

6.  The  official  residence  of  an  ambassador; 


the  ambassadorial  building  or  boUdtevic 
as,  they  were  manied  at  m  Tngiiah 
boMig. 

EmbastardlMt  (em-basOted-iz).  v  c 
render  illegitimate  or  base.    JfuKM. 

Embaterlon  (em-ba-tdYi-onX  ^    \.^^   ^^ 
for  en,  in,  and  bomb,  to  goi]  A  war- 
the  Spartans  which  they  saag  when  i 
on   the  enemy.    It  was  aooompaniecl 
flutea 

Emt^tbt  (em-biVBT, «.  t   [PrefbL  em, : 
and  bathe.]    Tobathei    [Rare.] 

Gave  her  to  his  daughter*  to  etmkatke 
In  nectar'd  lavers.  strew 'd  with  asphodcL 


BmbattaU  (em-bartil),  v.t 
batae,Z 

To  embaOuii  and  to  wall  about  thy 
Widi  iroo>wordcd  prooC  Ti 

EmbaUei].t  v.t    To  embattle;  to 
battle.     'One  in  bright 
full  strong.'    Spenser. 

Embattle  (em-baftl).  e.t  pret  A  pfk  #m- 
batUed;  ppr.  embattling.  [Prdlx  em  for  «a. 
andftoms.]  L  To  arrange  in  order  of  batllat 
to  array  for  battle.  "Ae  EngUdi  are  raa- 
batOed.'  ShtLk.-t.  To  furnish  with  battto^ 
ments;  as,  an  embattled  tower.  'Tbe 
6aMfed  portal  arch  he  passed.'  SirW. 

Embattle  (em-baf  tl).  v.i.    Td  be  ranged  te 
ordo-  of  battle. 

We  Ann 
By  die  second  hoar  r  Mm  i 


Embattled  (em-baftldX  j».  and  a. 
rayed  in  order  etf 


■LTLTLrLr 


*BmbataedrmJkM.' 
2.  Furnished  with 
ments;  spedflcaDy.  InJhrr. 
indented  like  a  battto- 
ment  The  ordteariea  ti 
heraldry,  soch  as  the  fea* 
Ac,  are  aometlmes  icpr^ 
sented  embattled.  It  la 
also  aiiplied  to  a  Use  off 
partition  tn  the  shield  ~ 
8.  Being  the  place  of  baft* 
tie  or  the  place  where  voops  are  aiiaia^ 
for  batUe.    'Th'  embattled  field.'  J.  Mt^ 


A  ffw  wnbattl^. 


Fmbattlfd  Moulding. 

—Embattled  moulding.  In  arcA  a  mof 

indented  like  a  battlement 
Embattlement  (em-batOl-mentX  n.     la 

indented  parapet;  a  battlement  (which  sec). 

Spelled  formeiiy  also  Bmbattanlmtnt,  JBm- 

batailem^ent 
Embay  (em-ba'X  v.t    [Bm  Ibr  en.  in.  and 

bay.]  To  inclose  in  a  bay  or  inlet ;  to  la— I 

lock;  to  inclose  between  capes  or  pramo*- 

tories;  as,  the  ship  or  fleet  is  embayed 
Emba7t(em-b40.vt  (Fr.fta^^»«r.tobatlw.) 

L  Tobathe;  to  wash.    'Others  did  tken- 

selves«m6a{/ in  liquid  Joya'  Spenser.— %.  To 
trvade  or  suffuse,  so  as  to  soothe,  laUL  or 


While  every  Mnac  the 


Embayed  (em-bidO^  a.   Forming,  orfnrwil 

iiL  abay  or  recess.    *  Embayed  windova.* 

Mrs.  Oors. 
Embayment  (em-biteentl  n.   A  pottloa  «f 

the  sea  closed  in  and  sheltered  by  capca  er 

promontories. 

The  embayment  wbUh  k 
of  North  Berwick. 


bythelM« 
W.SeaSk 


Ser 

Embeamt  (em-btaa'X  v.t  To  beam  nposi;  to 
make  brimant,  as  with  beams  of  Ugnl  & 
Fletcher. 

Embed  (era-bed^,  v.t  pret  A  pp.  embedded: 
ppr.  embedding.  [Bm  for  en.  In,  and  WrfL  | 
TO  lay  in  or  as  In  a  bed ;  to  lay  in  smuwwl- 
ing  matter;  as,  to  embed  a  thine  hi  ^V 
or  in  sand. 

Embedment  (em-bed^entl  n.  Act  of  em- 
bedding; state  of  being  embedded 

Embeliie,t  v.t    To  embellish ;  to 
Chaueer. 

Embelllili(em.beiaish).v.t  [Tfc 
verb-forming  prefix  em  for  en,  and  Mb, 
L.  beUus,  pretty,  neat,  fine,  oootr.  from  !•- 
ntiZiM, from 6tfi»iMs6ofni«.  good.]  Toadar«; 
to  beautify:  to  give  a  bnUiaBt  appearaaea 
to;  to  decorate;  to  deck;  as,  to  smbeOitk  fBba 
person  with  rich  apparel;  to  embeUisk  a 
garden  with  shrubs  and  flowers;  a  ttjla 
embellished  by  metaphors;  a  book  nrniej 
lished  by  engravinga 


Fate.  far.  fat,  fftll;       me,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;       t&be,  tub,  bull;       ofl,  ];>ound;      ii,  Sc  almna;      S»  Sc  t«|^ 
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bvtwvti, 
Aaui  tmrnrvMc*  iCTCcn, 
Sm*0ihs*  ihc  tweet  riolet.       S/tnser. 

of  tlht  iKurei  Umi  tmttUisktJ  the  dis- 
•«  wito  oadeniood  the  art  of  tpealriai^. 
ft  aad  >ha  of  tpcikiag  wcU.     /.«ciK:. 

Dtieoftt,  BmhdUA.    See  under 
-Kth.   To  •dom,  deck,  decorate, 
omainctit,  srace. 

(em-bePUih-^X  ^    ^*  '^^'^ 
which  embelHthet. 

(em-benith-tng-li).  adv.  So 


%: 


(em-benieh-ment),n.  l.The 

•dorvtnf;  or  etote  of  being  adorned. 

•etoctioii  of  their  groond,  and  the  0m- 

of  it'  PrMeoCl—S.  Ornament; 

anything  that  adds  bean^  or 

;  that  vlilch  rendenanrtliing  pleas- 

«o  the  eje  or  agreeable  to  toe  taate;  as, 

ill  %mt%  are  •mbtttiakmfnta  of  the  per- 

virtue  ia  an  mmMlithmtfU  of  the  mind. 

liberal  aita  are  the  embeUiihmenU  of 


wmS  dbcfpSne.  md  Uberat  sits, 
tm^tUuMwtgnts  of  life.  AMis9n. 

Ornament,  decoration,  grace,  beauty, 

enrichment,  adornment 

(nn'bftrt, «.    [By  some  regarded  as  a 

oumractton  of  O.  qtiAUmher,  a  quarter  of 

a  7«ar  or  qnarterly  day.  from  L  qputhunr 

t.  the  four  seasons;  by  others  taken 

t6#r«.  ashes*  as  being  applied  to 

ti  fasting  and  homUiation;  but 

probably  dirsctly  frcnn  the  A.  Sax. 

,   9mbTr\   the  circle  or 

of  the  y^MT,  from  ynio  or  ttnb,  round, 

,  to  run.  Comp.  ymfrrtfii-i0iiee,  an 

.]    Coming  at  certain  seasons: 

as  an  element  in  such  compound  words 

m^  ■■rtii  ilaya,  #ivi6er-tide.  ^mb^- week. 

llwr  (tm'urX  a.    [A.  Sax.  anniprian,  dn- 

DiuL  tmmtr;  N.  Hmyrja,  etdmyrja — 

,  fliv.  and  «qff^  glowing  ashea]  A  small 

I  of  wood,  Ac :  used  chiefly  in 

to  signify  UVe  dnders  or  ashes; 

the  amouldefing  remains  of  a  fire. 

U«  takjtt  » Ictocd  ftmttr  out  of  the  covered  rtaaeL 

B«  nfcca  hot  ivitt  i,  ud  raaewa  the  fraa.  Dfyden, 
(em'b^r-dis).  n.  pi.  [See  Kx- 
I  Days  rstamlag  at  certain  seasons; 
•padflcally,  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
flatnnlay  aftw  Qoadragedma  Sunday,  after 
Whtttsmday,  after  Holyrood-day  in  Mptem- 
bar.  and  after  St  Lucia's  day  in  December, 
agipfrfnted  in  the  Church  of  »ngi^n<i  for 
and  abatlnence. 

(eml)«r-fastX  n.    One  of  the 
at  whldi  ember-days  occur. 

(enil)6r-g0sX  n.     VX.  wmber- 

MM^  tmw^mwmr,  O.  imbtr.     Stym.  of  the 

Btit  part  o<  the  word  uncertain.)    A  bird. 

also  as  the  great  northern  direr  and 

of  the  genua  CoWmbus  (C.  (fiadalU) 

mad  ordmr  Natatorea.    It  is  larger  than  the 

1;  the  head  is  duslgr;  the  back. 

the  wings  and  tail  are  clouded 

with  Ughter  and  darker  shades  of  the  same; 

the  nrunariea  and  taO  are  black;  the  breast 

DcUy  sflrenr.    It  Inhabits  the  northern 

about  Arctic  America,  Iceland,  and 

a 

(eml>te-iag),  R.  The  ember-dayi 

dajr*  aad  trnttrings  b« 

HoliTDod.  sad  Lade.  OU  rhyme. 

t  (em'b«r-taig-dis),  n.  pL 

Otrm%  of  the  Uof't  sabrfccts  have  of  late  more 

■at  broken  and  contemned  cuch  ab- 

hath  bcea  eaed  te  this  reahn  upon 


ifooee; 
of  the 


rdars,  the  emigrimf-4tajn,  and 
caaadTigib. 


NaUam. 

(en4)«rix'i-d«ln.nl  [L.L.em- 

I.  a  banting.]  A  family  of  small  birds 
to  the  order  Insessores  and  tribe 
It  indodca  tlie  buntings,  the 
•flake,  the  yellow-hammer,  and  reed- 
The  common  banting  (^Bkii6«rifa 
1)  ia  the  largest  of  the  Suropean 
and  the  moat  common.  The  ortolan 
(Jt  kmtuttinmX  so  much  esteemed  for  the 
dcBcacy  of  Ito  flesh,  beloug*  to  this  family. 
Bf  aooM  wstnralists  they  are  classified  as  a 
sob4kmny  of  the  rHiyfllida.  under  the  title 


(•mfbtr-WarniX  n.  pL     See 


(on'bir-tidX  fi-    The  season  at 

which  ember-dayi  occur. 
I^lwr  Witlr  (emlter-wttX  n.    A  week  in 

which  ember-aays  faa 
|lBbtU«rt(«m-beft«rXii.t    [Prefix  mm  for 

#a,  and  betttr  1    To  better. 


For  cmeltj  doth  not  emiMtr  man. 
But  them  more  wary  nuke  than  they  have  been. 

Dante/. 

Bmbeida  (em-bes'sl),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  em- 
bezzled; ppr.  embezdinn.  [Referred  to 
Norm.  emMotiler,  to  filch;  O.Fr.  better,  to 
deceive.  Comp.  the  simple  bezzU.}  1.  To 
appropriate  fraudulently  to  one's  own  use, 
as  what  is  intrusted  to  one's  care;  to  apply 
to  one's  prirate  use  by  a  breach  of  trust,  as 
a  cleric  or  senrant  who  misapproraiates  his 
employer's  money  or  valuables.  ^  The  treas- 
urer embezded  the  funds  of  the  company.' 
TK.  Fuller.  —2.  To  waste  or  dissipate  in  extra- 
vagance; to  misappropriate  or  misspend. 
[Bare.] 

When  thou  hast  emheaaltd  all  thy  store.   Dryden. 

Bmbenaemeilt  (em-bez'zl-ment),  n.  The 
act  by  which  a  clerk,  servant,  or  person  act- 
ing as  such,  fraudulently  appropiiateB  to  his 
own  use  the  money  or  goods  intrusted  to  his 
care.  Embezslement  is  in  English  law  a 
felony  punishable  by  penal  servitude  for  not 
more  than  fourteen  years,  or  by  imprison- 
ment, and  in  the  case  of  a  male  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  by  whipping  in  addition  to 
imprisonment 

EmieMMiement  Is  distinguished  from  larceny.  pro> 
perly  so  called,  as  being  committed  in  respect  of  pro> 
perty  which  is  not.  at  tne  time,  in  the  actu.il  or  legal 
possesrion  of  the  owner.  BurriU. 

Bmhefldflr  (em-bes'zMrX  n.  One  who  em- 
bezzles. 

BmbUlOW  (em-bll10X  v.i  [Prefix  em  for  m, 
and  b\iJLow.\  To  heave  as  the  waves  of  the 
sea;  to  swell    lAAe. 

BmMttflr  (em-bift^rX  v.t  [Verb-forming 
prefix  em  for  en.  ana  MMer.]  1.  To  make 
bitter  or  more  bitter.— 2.  To  make  unhappy 
or  grievous:  to  render  distressing;  as,  the 
sins  of  youtn  often  emhUtttt  old  age. 

Is  there  anything  that  more  emHUers  the  eiHoy- 
nenuofthis  life  than  shame?  Sntth. 

8.  To  make  more  severe,  poignant,  or  pain- 
ful; as,  the  sorrows  of  true  penitence  are 
eftribilttated  by  a  sense  of  our  ingratitude  to 
our  almii^ty  Benefactor. — 1  Torendermore 
violent  or  malignant;  to  exasperate.  '  Men, 
the  most  einthiXtered  against  each  other  by 
former  contesta'  Bamanifi.  Spelled  also 
ItPMUer. 

Bmhitterer  (em-bif  t^r^rX  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  makes  bitter. 

The  fear  of  death  has  always  been  considered  as 
the  greatest  enemy  of  human  quiet,  the  polluter  of 
the  feast  of  happiness,  and  the  ewtbitterer  of  the  cup 
of  Joy.  yoktucH. 

BmUUemiflnt  (em-bif  t^mentX  ^    1%o 
act  of  emUttering.    Coleridge. 
BlllUaie(em-blii^r.t  pret  ft  pp.  emblazed; 

}>pr.  emblazing.  [Verb-forming  prefix  em 
6r  en,  and  blaze.]  1.  To  kindle;  to  set  in  a 
blase.  '  Sulphur-tipt,  emblaze  an  ale-house 
fire.'  Pope.— 2.  To  adorn  with  glittering  em- 
bellishments; to  make  to  glitter  or  shine. 

Th*  oaaought  diamonds 
Would  so  emNojee  the  forehead  of  the  deep. 
And  so  bestud  with  stars,  that  they  below 
Would  grow  inured  to  light  MiUm. 

i.  To  diqilajr  or  set  forth  oonq>icuously  or 
ostentatiously;  to  blazon. 

But  thou  Shalt  wear  it  as  a  herakTs  coat. 

To  embtoMe  the  honour  that  thy  master  got  Sk«k. 

BmUaion  (em-bl&'zonX  e.  t  [Verb-forming 
prefix  em  for  en,  and  Nozon.]  1.  To  adorn 
with  figures  of  heraldry  or  ensigns  armorial; 
as,  a  shield  emblazoned  with  armorial  bear- 
ings.—2.  To  depict  or  represent,  as  an  ar- 
morial ensign  on  a  shield. 

My  shield.  .  .  . 

On  which  when  Cupid,  with  his  killing  bow 
And  cruell  shafts,  emtioMomt  she  bebield. 
At  sight  thereof  ^e  was  with  terror  queld. 

S^etiter, 

8.  To  set  off  with  omamenta;  to  decorate. 

The  walls  were  .  .  .  embtasoned  with  legends  in 
commemoration  of  the  Illustrious  pair.       Prescott. 

4.  To  celebrate  in  laudatory  terms;  to  sing 
the  praises  of. 

We  find  Augustus  .  .  .  naJ/ajwaA/bythe  poets. 

HakewiU. 
Heroes  emttmsened  high  to  fame.    Lons:/tllem. 

Blll1dlJ01ier(em-bU'zon-«rXn.  LAblazoner; 
one  that  emblazons;  a  herald.— 2.  One  that 
publishes  and  displays  with  pomp.  'This 
emMaxoner  of  his  tiUe-page. '    MiU<m. 

ymWft«^wiwwfe/#m.til&'y^n.m>nfc>  ii    1  The 

act  of  emblazoning.  —2.  That  which  is  em- 
blazoned. 

EmhUlOliryCeni-bla'zon-riX  n.  l.The  act  or 
art  of  emblazoning:  blazonry.— 2.  Heraldic 
decoration,  as  pictures  or  figures  upon 
shields,  standards,  Ac  'Thine  ancient  stan- 
dard's rich  emMoionry.'    Trench. 

(em'blemX  n.    (Fr.  embUme;  Or. 


emblhna^  from  emballo—en,  in,  and  baU6^ 
to  cast]  Lt  That  which  is  put  in  or  on 
inlaid  work;  inlay;  inlaid  or  mosaic  work; 
something  ornamental  inserted  in  another 
body. 

Underfoot  the  violet. 
Crocus,  and  hjraclnth.  with  rich  inl.ny 
Broider'd  the  ground,  more  colour'd  than  with  stone 
Of  costliest  embtem.  MUiom. 

2.  A  picture  or  other  work  of  art  repre- 
senting one  thing  to  the  eye  and  another 
to  the  understanding;  a  pMnted  or  sculp- 
tured eniffma,  or  a  figure  representing  some 
obvious  htstory.suggestingsomemorni  truth, 
as  the  image  of  Scsevola  holding  his  hnnil  in 
the  fire,  with  these  words, '  agere  et  pnti  f«  ir- 
titer  Romanum  est,'  to  do  and  to  suffer  with 
fortitude  is  Roman.— 8.  Any  object  or  its 
figure  whose  predominantqualitysymboUxes 
something  elso.as another  quality, con<lit  ion, 
state,  and  the  like:  an  allusive  figure;  a 
sjrmbol;  a  device;  thus,  a  phjrsical  qunlity 
may  typity  a  mond  one,  as  a  white  rolxj  is 
the  emblem  of  purity;  a  balance,  the  emblem 
of  Justice;  a  crown  may  be  an  emblem  of 
the  state  of  royalty;  a  hammer,  the  emblem 
of  the  profession  or  condition  of  a  smith;  a 
l^ved  hand,  the  emblem  of  war. 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  mjrrtle 
Arc  embieme  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime. 

Byren. 

Stk.  Figure,  ^rpe,  symbol,  adumbration. 

Emblem  (emlilem),  v.t  To  represent  or 
suggest  by  similar  qualities.  *  Umblemed 
by  the  cozening  fig-tree.'   Feltham, 

Bmhlemata<em-Ud'ma-taX  n.  pi.  [Or.  See 
EmblucI  The  sculptured  figures,  usually 
made  either  of  the  precious  metals  or  of 
amber,  with  which  gold  and  silver  were 
decorated  by  the  ancients. 

KmWematlc,  BmUematlcal  <em-biem-at'- 
ik,  em-blem-at'ik-alX  a.  1-  Pertaining  to  or 
comprising  an  emblem;  using  or  dealing  in 
emblems;  symbolic.  '  Bmblematie  worship. ' 
Prior.— 2.  Bepresentlng  by  some  allusion 
or  customary  association;  representing  by 
similarity  of  qualities  or  conventional  sig- 
nificance; as,  a  crown  is  emblefnatie  of 
royalty;  whiteness  is  emblemaiie  of  purity. 

Ghuiced  at  the  l«;endary  Amazon 

As  embiemmHc  oTa  nobler  age.        TeMnyton. 

Bmhiematloally  (em-blem-af  Ik-al-liX  adv. 
By  way  or  means  of  emblems ;  in  the  man- 
ner of  emblems;  by  way  of  allusive  repre- 
sentation. 

He  took  a  great  stone  and  put  It  up  under  the  oak, 
embUmaticalty  Joining  the  two  great  elements  of 
masonry.  Swift. 

Emblematlcise  (em-blS-mat'i-slzX  v.t  To 
represent  by  or  embody  in  an  emblem ;  to 
emblematize. 

He  (Giacomo  Amiconi)  drew  the  queen  and  the 
three  eldest  princesses,  and  prinu  were  taken  from 
his  pictures,  which  he  generally  endeavoured  to  em- 
btemaHeiae  by  genii  and  cupi<u.  IValpoU. 

EmUematiit  (em-blem'at-ist),  n.  A  writer 
or  inventor  of  emblems.    Hir  T.  Browne. 

BmUematlie  (em-blem'at-IzX  et  pret  A 
pp.  emblematized;  ppr.  emblematizing.  To 
represent  by  an  emblem. 

Andendy  the  sun  was  embtematiMed  by  a  starry 
figure.  Hurd. 

BmUament  (emlild-mentX  n.  [From  0.  Fr. 
em62eer,  emblaer,  emblayer,  emblader  (Yt. 
emblaver\io  sowwithcom,  from  L.L.  ifnola- 
dare,  to  sow  with  com— <n,  and  L.  L  bladvm 
(=Fr.  bU,  com),  which  is  probably  the  L. 
ablatumt  what  is  carried  away,  ana  hence  a 
crop  gathered.]  In  lata,  the  produce  or  fmita 
of  land  sown  or  planted;  the  growing  crops 
of  those  vegetable  productions,  as  grain, 
garden  rootsi  and  the  like,  which  are  annu- 
ally producea  by  the  labour  of  the  cultivator: 
used  chiefly  In  the  plural  Emblements  are 
deemed  personal  property,  and  pass  as  such 
to  the  executor  or  adminisU^tor  of  the 
occupier,  whether  he  were  the  owner  for 
life,  or  in  fee,  or  for  years,  if  he  die  before 
he  has  actually  cut,  reaped,  or  gathered  the 
same.  The  produce  of  grass,  trees,  and  the 
like  is  not  included  in  the  term. 

Emhlemlld  (em'blem-tzX  vt  pret  A  pp. 
emblemized;  ppr.  em6<eniiz»n(|i.  To  repre- 
sent by  an  emblem. 

Emhlloa  (emlili-kaX  n.  [The  name  of  tlie 
plant  in  tne  Moluccas.]  A  genus  of  p)uiii«, 
nat  order  Suphorbiacew.  containing  a  Hiii^le 
species,  E.  oJleinaUe,  a  native  of  India  and 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  differs  from 
Phyllanthus  in  having  a  fleshy  covering  to 
the  fruit  The  bark  is  astringent  and  is 
used  in  India  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhcra. 
The  fruit  when  eaten  acts  as  a  mild  purga- 
tive. 


eh.«Aaitt;      eii.Sc.IoeA;     g.  po;     J,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  dnp;     VH,  tAen;  th,  tMn;    w,  urig;    wh,  wAig;    sh,  azure. —See  KXT. 
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Embloom  (em-bU^m').  v.t  [Em  for  verb- 
forming  prefix  en,  and  bloom.]  To  cover  or 
enrich  with  bloom.    [Bare.] 

EmblOBBOm  (em-blos'BomX  vt  [Prefix  em 
for  en,  and  blossom.  ]  To  cover  with  bloom  or 
blossoms.  '  The  white  emblossom^  spray.' 
A.  Cunningham. 

Bmbodier  (em-bo'di-^r),  n.  One  who  em- 
bodies. 

Embodiment  (em-bo'di-mentX  n.  1.  Act  of 
embodying  or  investing  with  a  body. —2.  The 
state  of  being  embodied  or  invested  with  a 
body  or  material  form;  bodily  or  material 
representation. 

That  conception  of  the  divine  which  the  genius  of 
Horaer  and  Hesiod  originated,  found  its  perfect 
etttbodiment  in  those  sculptured   types  of  numan 


and  the  exquisite  finite  fonn  were  indistinguishabiy 
united.  Dr.  Caird. 

8.  The  act  of  collecting  or  forming  into  a 
body  or  united  whole;  incorporation ;  con- 
centration; as,  the  tmbodiment  of  troops 
into  battalions,  brigades,  divisions,  &c. ;  the 
embodiment  of  the  militia  or  reserve  forces. 
Embody  (em-bo'di),  v.  t  pret  &.  pp.  embodied; 

8pr.  embodying.  [Prefix  em  for  en,  in,  and 
ody.]  1.  To  lodge  in  a  material  body;  to 
invest  with  a  body;  to  incarnate.  'Devils 
embodied  and  disembodied.'  Sir  W.  Scott 

The  soul  while  it  is  embodied  can  no  more  be 
divided  from  sin,  than  the  body  itself  can  be  con- 
sidered without  flesh.  S0tilA. 

2.  To  form  or  collect  into  a  body  or  united 
mass;  to  collect  into  a  whole;  to  incorpor- 
ate; to  concentrate;  as,  to  embody  troops;  to 
embody  detached  sentiments. —3.  To  clothe 
with  a  material  form ;  to  render  obvious  to 
the  senses  or  mental  perception;  as,  to  em- 
body thought  in  words. 

Doctrines  we  are  afraid,  must  generally  be  *tn- 
boditd  before  they  can  excite  a  strong  public  feeling. 

Embody  <em-bo'diX  v.i.  To  unite  into  a 
body,  mass,  or  collection;  to  coalesce.  'To 
embody  ag^nst  this  court  party  and  its 
practices.'    Burke.     See  Imbodt,  v.i. 

The  idea  of  white,  which  snow  yielded  yesterday, 
and  another  idea  of  white  from  another  snow  to-day, 
put  together  in  your  mind,  tmbody  and  run  into  one. 

Locke. 

Embogue  (em-bdgO,  v.i.  [Prefix  em  for  en, 
in,  and  O.Fr.  bocque,  bogue,  a  mouth,  Fr. 
bouehe,  from  L.  bucca,  the  cheek,  a  cavity.] 
To  discharge  itself,  as  a  river,  into  the  sea 
or  another  river. 

EmbOguing  (embdg'ing),  n.  The  mouth  of 
a  river,  or  place  where  its  waters  are  dis- 
charged into  the  sea  or  another  river.  [Bare 
or  obsolete.] 

Emboli  t  (em-boilO,  v.i.  To  boil  violently; 
to  effervesce.    Spenser. 

BmboUt  (em-boU'),  v.t  To  heat;  to  cause 
to  bum,  as  with  anger.    Speneer. 

Bmboltament  (Mt-bw»t-miihX  »•  [Fr.,  the 
situation  of  one  box  within  another.]  1.  In 
phytioL  the  doctrine,  ventilated  by  Buffon, 
in  accordance  with  which  generation  is 
explained  by  living  germs  which  lie,  as  it 
were,  one  within  the  other,  and  which  are 
detached    to  produce  new  existences.  — 

2.  Mtlit.  the  closing  up  of  a  number  of  men 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  front  ranlc 
from  injury. 

EmbOld,t  v.t.    To  embolden.    Chaucer. 

Embolden  (em-bdld'nX  v.t  [Yerb-forming 
prefix  em  for  en,  and  bold.}  To  give  bold- 
ness or  courage  to;  to  encourage.  1  Cor. 
viii  10. 

Kmbotdtntd  in  their  rettance  upon  the  vigilance 
and  good  faith  of  the  unseen  Administrator  ofaflairs. 

Is.  Tt^fUfT. 

Emboldener  (em-bOld'n-^rX  n.  One  who 
emboldens. 

EmboUo  (em-borikX  a.  Same  as  ErrixAia- 
mic. 

Embolism  (em'bol-ixmX  n.  [Or.  emfrofitmof , 
from  emfrolM,  to  throw  in,  to  insert]  L  In- 
tercalation; Uie  insertion  of  days,  months, 
or  years  in  an  account  of  time,  to  produce 
regularity.  The  Oreeks  made  use  of  the 
lunar  vear  of  364  days,  and  to  adiust  it  to 
the  solar  year  of  965  they  added  a  lunar 
month  every  second  or  third  year,  which 
additional  month  they  called  emWtmot  or 
embiAimaioe  mJtn.—2.  Intercalated  time.— 

3.  In  turg.  the  obstruction  of  a  vessel  by  a 
clot  of  flbrine,  a  frequent  cause  of  paraljrsis, 
and  of  gangrene  of  the  part  beyond  the 
obstacle. 

EmbollBmal  (em-bol-iz'mal).  a.  Pertaining 
to  intercalation;  intercalated;  inserted;  as, 
an  emhclxMmal  month. 

EmbollsmaUc,  EmboUsmatloal  (emaK>- 

liz-mat'^ik.  emWliz-maf'ik-alX  a.  Embo- 
lismic  (which  seeX    5eott. 


Embollamlc.  EmboUsmlcaKem-bol-iz'mik, 
em-bol-iz'mik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  formed 
by  intercalation  or  insertion;  intercalated; 
inserted. 

Twelve  lunations  form  a  commonyear,  and  thirteen 
the  embolismic  year.  Grosur's  China. 

Embollte  (em'boI-itX  n.  A  mineral  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  the  cnloride  of  silver  and  the 
bromide  of  silver,  found  in  Chili  and  Mexica 

EmbolOS  (em'bol-us).  n.  [Or.  emboloe,  from 
embaWit  to  thrust  in.]  Something  inserted 
or  acting  in  another;  that  which  wrusts  or 
drives,  as  a  piston  or  wedge. 

Embonpoint  (ah-bo<i-pwfth},  n.  [Fr., 
from  em  for  en,  in,  bon,  good,  and  pointy 
condition;  thus,  literally,  in  good  condition.] 
Plumpness;  fleshiness;  rotundity  of  figure; 
stoutness. 

Emborder  (em-bor'ddr),  v.t  [Prefix  em  for 
en,  and  border.]  To  adorn  with  a  border;  to 
imborder. 

Embordered  (em-bor'd6rdX  p.  and  a. 
Adorned  with  a  border;  specmcally,  in  her. 
having  a  border  of  the  same  metal,  colour, 
or  fur  as  the  field.  Written  also  EmboT' 
dured,  Imbordered. 

Embosom  (em-bO'zum).  v.e.  [Prefix  em  for 
en,  in,  and  boiom^]  1.  To  take  into  or  hold 
in  the  bosom:  to  hold  in  nearness  or 
intimacy;  to  admit  to  the  heart  or  affec- 
tion; to  cherish.  'Olad  to  emboeom  his 
affection.'  Spenaer.—Z  To  inclose  in  the 
midst;  to  surround.  'His  house  embosomed 
in  the  grove. '    Pope. 

Emboss  (em-bosO,  v.  t  [Verb-forming  prefix 
em  for  en,  and  boss.]  I.  To  form  bones  on; 
to  fashion  relief  or  raised  work  on;  to  orna- 
ment with  bosses  or  raised  work;  to  cover 
with  protuberances. 

Botches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  emboss. 

Milton. 
All  crowd  in  heaps,  as  at  a  night  alarm 
The  bees  drive  out  upon  each  other's  backs. 
To  emboss  their  hives  in  dusters.  Dryden. 

2.  To  represent  in  relief  or  raised  woric;  to 
represent  in  worked  figures;  to  embroider. 
'  Exhibiting  flowers  in  their  natural  colours, 
embossed  upon  a  purple  ground.'  Sir  W. 
Scott 

O'er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  embossed, 
Androgeo's  death.  Dryden. 

EmbOSSt  (em-bos^,  v.t  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
In  huntifuf,  to  drive  hard,  as  a  deer  or  dog, 
so  that  the  animal  foams  at  the  mouth ; 
to  cause  to  pant  or  foam  from  exertion ; 
to  tire  out  'The  salvage  beast  embost 
in  wearie  chase.'  Spenser.  'The  poor  cur 
is  embossed.'    Shak. 

O,  he  is  more  mad 
Than  Telamon  for  his  shield;  the  boar  of  Thessaly 
Was  never  so  embossed.  SMaJk. 

Emboss t  ( em-bus' X  v.t  [O.  Fr.  emboister, 
from  boiste,  a  box.  Mod.  Fr.  boUe.  See  Box.] 
To  inclose  as  in  a  box;  to  include;  to  cover; 
to  encase;  to  sheathe. 

A  knighte  her  mett  in  mighty  armes  embost. 

Spenser. 
The  knight  his  thrillant  spear  againe  assayd 
In  his  brass-plated  body  to  embosse.      Spenser. 

Emboss t  ( em-bos' X  v*t  [O.Fr.  emhosqvutr, 
from  bosc,  a  wood.  See  BusH.I  To  inclose 
in  a  wood;  to  conceal  in,  or  as  in,  a  thicket 
'  In  the  Arabian  woods  emJbossed. '    if  ilton. 

Embossed  <em-bostO,  p.  ftnd  a.  1.  Formed 
with  bosses  or  raised  figures.— 2.  In  bot 
projecting  in  the  centre  like  the  boss  or 
umbo  of  a  round  shield  or  target.— 8.  Swol- 
len; puffed  up.  'All  tiie  emixased  sores  and 
headed  evils.     Shak. 

Embossment  (em-bos'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  embossing,  or  forming  protoberances 
upon,  or  state  of  being  embossed.— 2.  A  pro- 
minence, like  a  boss;  a  jut  Aicon.— 8.  Be- 
lief ;  rising  work.  '  It  expresses  only  the 
great  embossment  of  the  figure.'    Addxwn. 

finbottle  (em-boftl),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  em- 
bottled;  ppr.  embottling.  [Prefix  em  for  en, 
in,  and  bottle.]  To  put  in  a  bottle;  to  in- 
clude or  confine  in  a  bottle;  to  bottle. 

Anbondmre  (lUk-bO-sh5rX  n.  [Fr.,  from 
em,  for  en,  and  bouehe,  mouth.]  1.  A  mouth 
or  aperture,  as  of  a  river,  cannon,  Ac— 
2.  In  mtme,  (a)  the  mouth-hole  of  a  wind 
instrument  (6)  The  shining  of  the  lips  to 
the  mouth-piece. 

Anbonnd  t  (em-boundO.  v.  t  [Prefix  em  for 
en,  in,  and  bound.]    To  shut  in;  to  inclose. 

That  sweet  breath. 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay. 

SkaJt. 

EmbOW  (em-bd'V  v. t  [Verb-forming  prefix 
em  for  en,  and  bow.]  To  form  like  a  bow; 
to  arch;  to  vault  '  The  high  emibowed  root' 
MUton. 

Embowed  (em-bdd^,  PP»    In  her.  bent  or 


bowed.— fmboioed  contrary,  or 
embowed,  bowed  in  opposite  directtoos. — 
Embowed  dejected^  bowed  with  the 
ity  downwards. 

Embowel  (em-bou'el),  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
bowelled;  ppr.  emboweUir^f.  [PreAx  e-m  tar 
en,  and  bowel.]  L  To  penetrate  into  the 
internal  parts  and  take  out  the  bowels  or 
entrails  of ;  to  eviscerate:  to  take  oat  tks 
internal  parts  ol    Maeaulay. 

Fossils  and  minerals  diat  the  embemeU^  cartb 
Displays.  Phtlyp^ 


2.  To  sink  or  inclose  In  another  i 

to  imbed;  to  bury.     '  Deepe  etnixHcefrd  in 

the  earth  entyre.'    Spenser. 
EmboweUer  (em-boo'el-^rX  n.    One  who 

takes  out  the  bow^s. 
Embowelment  (em-bou'el-mentX 

act  of  taking  out  the  bowels; 
Embower  (em-bou'toX  v.i.    [Prefix  «m  tar 

en,  in,  and  bower.]    To  lodge  or  rea4  ib  a 

bower. 

The  small  birds,  in  thdr  wide  boughs  em^^n^  i^t, 
Chaunted  their  sundrie  tunes  with  sweet  covvient. 

Spemirr- 

Embower  (em-bon'6rX  v.t    To  cover  with. 

or  as  with,  a  bower;  to  shelter  with,  or  as 

with,  trees;  to  form  a  bower  for;  to  im bower. 
EmbOWl  (em-bdI'X  ft    [Prefix  em  fior  rw, 

and  bowl]    To  form  into  or  as  into  a  bowl ; 

to  give  a  globular  form  to.    Sidney. 
EmBowment  t  (  em-bd'me&t ),%.    An  arch: 

a  vault 


The  roof  aU  open,  not  so  much  as  any 
near  any  of  the  walls  left. 

EmbOX  (em-boksO,  v.t  [Prefix  em  tar  «it. 
in,  and  box.]  To  inclose,  as  in  •  box; 
specifically,  to  set  or  seat  in  the  box  oC  a 
theatre. 

Embejeedtbc  ladies  mnst  have  aoincthing  smart. 

CXitrtAUL 

Emboyssementit  n.   Ambush.   Chaucer. 

Embrace  (em-brisO^  v.t  pret  A  pp.  r«- 
braced;  ppr.  embrttdng.  [Fr.  embrasser,  to 
embrace— em  for  en,  in,  and  bras,  the  arm. 
See  Brack]  L  To  take,  clasp,  or  inclose  hi 
the  arms;  to  press  to  the  bosom  in  token  of 
affection. 


Paul  called  oato  Um  the  dbdples  and 
them.  Acts  sx.  t. 

2.  To  incloae;  to  enoHnpaas;  to  contain;  to 
encircle. 

Low  at  his  feet  a  spadoas  plain  b  placed. 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  entbi 

8.  To  seize  eagerly,  in  a  figurative  sense;  to 
receive  or  take  with  willingness :  to  accept 
with  cordiality;  as,  to  entbraee  the  Christian 
religion:  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
doing  a  favour. 

O  lift  vour  natures  npc 
Embrmct  our  aims;  wont  out  your  freedom. 

Temf^ysom. 

4.  To  comprehend;  to  include  or  take  in;  to 
comprise ;  as,  natural  philosophy  embnues 
many  sciences.— 6.  To  accept  something  un- 
avoidable; to  submit  to;  to  take.  'Smiraes 
thy  death.'  'And  I  embrace  this  fotOR 
patiently.'    Shttk.    [Eare  or  obsolete.  ] 

Fleance  .  .  .  must  embrmee  the  Cate 

Of  that  dark  hour.  S**Sl. 

0.  In  law,  to  attempt  to  influence  oomiptlr, 
as  a  jury,  by  money.  piDmisea,  entnatlea, 
entortainmenta,  and  the  like.  Btarttteme.^ 
7.  t  To  hold;  to  keep  poasession  ot 

Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my  boaom; 
My  heart  beats  thidier  than  a  feverous  pulse. 


at  To  throw  a  protecting  arm  aioaad;  to 
protect 

See  how  die  heavens,  of  vohmtatfv  gr>cc 
And  soveraine  favour  towards  chanty. 
Doe  succour  send  to  her  distressed  cace; 
So  much  high  Cod  doth  innocence  em^rmce. 

Spemtrr. 

8th.  To  clasp,  hug.  inclose,  encircle,  mdade, 

comprise,  comprehend,  contain,  encomi 
Embrace  (em-bris^,  v.t.    To  Join  in  an 

brace.    '  While  we  stood  like  foob 

ing.'    Tenttyson. 
Embrace  (em-bris^,  n.  I.  Indosuie  or  claap 

with  the  arms;  pressure  to  the  bosom  with 

the  arms.    '  Parting  with  a  loi^  embra^  * 

Tennyson.— 2.  Sexual  interoonne;  ooojvgal 

endearment 
Embraced  (em-brist^  p.  and  a.    In  her. 

braced  together;  tied  or  bound  together. 
Embraoement  (em-bris'mentX  a^     1   A 

clasp  in  the  arms;  a  hug:  embrace. 

braeements  warm.'    Keats. 


These  beasts,  fighting  with  any  man,  stand 
their  hinder  feet,  and  so  this  did.  being  ready  to  gt*« 
me  a  shrewd  embraeement.  Sir  P.  ^*Mnty 

2.t  Stato  of  being  contained;  indosure. 

The  emkraeement  of  the  parts  hanSy  rcparaMc. 
as  bones,  nerves.  &c  A**—. 


Fato,  fftr,  fat,  full;       me,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;       ndto,  not,  m5ve;      tfibe.  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c  abicne;     f,  8c  f^ 
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A  *  Vstest  of  gncp ;  compreheiifloii ;  capa- 


'^  •»  t^B  kvr  (tfa*  aonrA)  vide  frn^nMnwm/x  filled  be. 

^  *^ka«ijai|{ml  fliidcAnnent:  wxoal  commerce. 
-Tlk*  ^B«Arac«iMfnl»  of  his  bed.'  Skak- 
&  ^^intsf  aocvptaaee.  *  A  nmdj  embrace- 
.  his  UiidoeM.*  Aarrow.  [Rare.] 
t«  MH ■M  ■»<■>■  (era-brie^ ArXw>  In 
€«»•  who  practlM*  erabrauery. 

(am-btia'*rX  ».    The  penon  who 


(em-bria^^ri),  n.  In  low,  an 
ipt  u>  tnflnance  a  joiy  oorrapUy  to  one 
oy  pmtntf .  penaauona.  entreaties, 
.  MiiaruUnments.  or  the  Uke. 

(em-brisriTX  a.    Oiven  to  em- 


^«« 


l-'W  b« 


••f 


for 


Uad.  tboa(fa  lot  jiiMntrfwg.  was  Mrs. 

t  (em-bridO^  s.t    To  upbraid. 

(cmlirUX  *.(•    Naut.  to  brail  np. 

who  ttrtvet  riic  tempest  lo  diiann 

in*  tm^rmiJ  tbe  lee  jrard^Arm.  Faktner. 

it  (em-bransh'ment).  n.  \Sm 
.  and  brxMuk.  \    A  branching  forth,  as 
a  pyt  of  a  tree  at  whioi  seyeral 
diverge. 
_~     (em-bran|^glX  v-t    [Prefix  em 
aad6nsn^]  To  inix  confosedly;  to 


(Tb«  haV-vrktvd  boy)  oadcrtakiiic  messages  and 

-"     hrfpftJ  odd*  aad  ends  for  every  one.  which. 

Jacob  aanafcd  always  hopelessly  to 

tiughts. 

ar»  (en^MA'ihftr).  n.  [Fr..  the 
aylajwl  opamnc  of  a  window  or  door,  and 
hatic*  the  ndajed  opening  in  a  parapet  for 
cuaoo  to  fire  throng  — em  for  en,  and 
^irmmr,  to  dope  the  edge  of  a  stone,  as 
•*•""  do  In  windows.)  L  In/orf.  an  open- 
ta«  tn  a  wall  or  parapet  throom  which  can- 
noo  are  potetcd  and  fired;  we  indent  or 
cTvncUe  of  an  embattlemeni  See  Battli- 
—1.  In  arcA  the  enlargement  of  the 
of  a  door  or  window  on  the  inside 
the  wall  to  giro  more  room  or  admit 
ll«ht 

iBlvarart  (em-bris'tkrX  n.  Embrace. 
' Out  lock'd  rm^nuvrM.'  Shak. 
ta[|!taniT<Bt  (em^riT^,  v.t  prel  A  pp.  em- 
hrwOTid;  ppr.  •mbrnvinq.  [Prefix  em  for  e)», 
and  hroM  (which  seeX  ]  L  To  embellish;  to 
maka  showy:  to  decorate.  '  Faded  fiowers 
eoneemfrniM.'  Spenser. ~2.  To  Insi^re 
to  make  bold. 


Ffty^be.  AwUfM'd  by  Chark'  generoas  Aarae, 

S(m«»  m  dcvodoo's  Aimacc  to  refine 

Her  paovtsetf.  BmMwttiU. 


vX     To  bind  up,  as  the  hair 
flffwiMer. 

(em-biMu'mentX  n.  The 
act  fA  bnrathtng  tn;  inspiration. 

TW  special  aad  immediate  suggestion,  tmh%tmth» 
"  dktanoa  of  the  Holy  Gbost        W.  Ut, 


(em-brtO.  v.t     [Prefix  em  for  en, 

0   To  strain  or  dlsta 

(ett'br&7>v-^  To  imbrue;  to  steep; 
to  moisten.    9pen»tT. 

bBbfttlltt(em-brit\9.t  [Prefix  em  for  en, 
aad  W^Al]     To  make  bright;  to  brighten. 

If  (emliring-disX  **^1'^   Stn- 


\  (em-bro-k&'ddX  n^     A  pass  in 
Cractng.    BmOimta. 

iBdvoeate  (emtyr^-kit),  v.t  prei  A  pp. 
tmhrocmMtdi  ppr.  tmbroeating.  [I^L.  em- 
Ar«e».  tmhvwatmm;  Or.  embrochi^  a  fomen- 
tatinn,  from  embrtekd,  to  foment— prefix 
em  for  en,  in.  and  bn^d,  to  wet  on  the 
■Bfface  1  In  m«d  to  moisten  and  rub,  as  a 
itliiaiiif  part,  with  a  liquid  substance,  as 
with  spimTofl.  ^te. 

bBhroiMtton  (em-br5>ldk'thonX  n.  In  med. 
(m)  the  act  of  moistening  and  rubbing  a 
dlaeBaed  part  with  a  cloth  or  OKmse,  dipped 
is  aofne  uquid  substance,  as  spirit,  oil,  Ac 
(k)  The  Uqirid  or  lotion  with  whidi  an  af- 
fected part  is  rubbed  or  washed. 
■■hrogUo  (em-brdly6X  n.  A  noisy,  con- 
fuBiil  quarrel;  a  tray;  a  broiL     See  IM- 


^"(cm-broi'dAri  v.  t    [Prefix  em  for 

<«,  in,  and  brmtUr,  Fr.  frroder.)  To  border 
wtth  ornamental  needle-work  or  fisures;  to 
adorn  with  raised  Iteures  of  needle-work; 
as,  to  embroider  musnn. 


the  coat  of  fine  finen. 

EcxxvilL  39. 

(em-faroi'dto-teX  ^   ^^^^  ^^^ 
embroidefa. 

taibroldary  (ero-broFd^ri),  n.    L  Work  in 

CDldL  lilYer.  silk,  cr  other  thread,  formed 

If  tae  needle  oo  doth,  stuffs,  and  muslin 


into  rarious  figures;  vari^ated  needle- 
worlL— 2.  Variegated  or  diversified  orna- 
ments, especially  by  the  contrasts  of  figures 
and  colours;  ornamental  decoration;  as, 
the  embroidery  of  words.  '  The  natural  em- 
brxridery  of  the  meadowa'  Spectator.— i.  In 
her.  a  term  applied  to  a  liill  or  mount  with 
sereral  copings  or  rises  and  falla 
Bmhroll  (em-broil'X  ^.t  [Prefix  em  for  en, 
in.  and  briril^  a  noisy  quarrel    See  Broil.] 

1.  To  mix  up  or  entangle;  to  intermix  con- 
fusedly; to  involve.  * 

The  Christian  antiaidties  at  Rome  .  .  .  are  mm- 
hroUtd  with  fable  and  legend.  Addisptt. 

2.  To  involve  in  contention  or  trouble  by 
discord;  to  disturb;  to  confuse;  to  distract 

I  had  no  design  to  embroil  my  kingdom  in  dril  war. 

EiM0H  BasUikt. 

&t  TobroU;  to  bum. 

That  knowledge,  for  which  we  boldly  attempt  to 
rifle  God's  cabinet,  should,  like  the  coal  from  the 
akar.  serve  only  to  tmhrvU  and  consume  the  sacrile- 
gious invaders.  Dr.  H.  Mort. 

Sth.  To  involve,  entangle,  encumber,  con- 
found, mingle,  distract^  disturb,  disorder, 
trouble. 

Embroil  t  (em-broilO,  n.  Perplexity;  con- 
fusion; embarrassment    Sha/tei^ry. 

BmbroUmailt  (em-broil'ment),  n.  'nie  act 
of  embroiling;  a  state  of  contention,  per- 
plexity, or  (infusion;  confusion;  disturb- 
ance. 

He  (Prince  of  Orange)  was  not  apprehensive  of  a 
new  embroilHunt,  but  rather  wisheo  it.      Burnet. 

Emhronie  (em-bronzO,  v.t    [Prefix  em  for 

en,  in,  and  oronze.}    To  execute  or  form  in 

bronse,  as  a  statue.    Franeit. 
BmhroUiel(em-broth'el),  v.t  [Prefix  em  for 

en,  and  brothel^    To  inclose  in  a  brothel 

'EmbrotheVd  strumpets.'    D<mne.    [Bare.] 
Bmtoroudad,t  pp.    Embroidered.    Cha%i- 

eer. 
Bmhrown  (em-brounO.  v.t.    [Prefix  em  for 

en,  and  brown.  ]  To  make  brown;  to  daricen; 

to  tan;  to  imbrown. 

Whence  summer  suns  tmbf  vwm  the  labouriiy  swains. 

fetttett. 

Bmlmied  (em-brOd'),  pp.  [SeelMBRUB.]  In 
her.  a  term  applied  to  any  weapon  that  is  de- 
lected as  covered  or  benprlnkled  with  blood, 
and  to  the  mouths  of  lions,  bears,  wolves. 
Act  that  are  bloodv  with  devotmng  their 
prey;  as,  a  spear  emorued  gules. 

annnite  (em-brOtO,  v.t    (Prefix  em  for  en, 
and  brute.]   To  degrade  to  the  state  of  a 
brute. 
All  the  man  rM^TMilnf  in  the  swine.    Cawthfi^He. 

Bmhxyo  (emliri-d),  n.  [L.  and  O.  em^rvon 
—Or.  em  for  en,  in,  and  bryd,  to  be  full  of 
anything,  to  swell  therewith.]  1.  In  am- 
mal  phytiol.  the  first  rudiments  of  an  ani- 
mal in  Uie  womb,  before  the  several  mem- 
bers are  distinctly  formed,  after  which  it  is 
called  a  /ctttu.—2.  In  bot.  the  rudimentary 

Slant  contained  in  the  seed,  produced  by 
lie  action  of  tiie  pollen  on  the  ovule.  It 
contains  in  an  undeveloped  state  the  essen- 
tial organs  of  vegetation,  namely,  a  root, 
stem,  and  leaf  or  leaves,  and  becomes  a 
perfect  plant  merely  by  the  development  of 
its  parta— 8.  The  beginning  or  first  state  of 
anything,  while  yet  m  a  rude  and  undevel- 
oped condition;  tiie  condition  of  anything 
which  has  been  conceived  but  is  not  yet 
executed;  rudimentary  state. 

The  company  tittle  suspected  what  a  noble  work 
I  had  then  in  fiM^ryw.  Swi/t 

A  little  bench  <^  heedless  bishops  here. 

And  there  a  chancellor  in  embrye,    Stunsttm*. 

BUiUryo  (eml>ri-d),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  character  or  quality  of  anything 
in  its  first  rudiments  or  unfinished  state; 

Sas.  an  embryo  flower.— i^m^ryo  friidt.  in  dot 
neroidal  solid  bodies  formed  in  the  bark 
trees,  and  capable  of  developing  into 
branches  under  favourable  circumstancea 

Embryoetony  (em-bri-olc'to-niX  n.  rOr.  em- 
frryon.  an  embryo,  and  kteind,  to  destroy.] 
In  obeUtries,  the  destruction  of  the  foetus 
in  the  uterus  in  cases  of  impossible  delivery. 

EmlnirogenlO  <eml>ri-^ien''ikX  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  embryogeny  or  the  development  of 
an  embryo. 

Emtoyogeny  (em-bri-oJ'e-nA,  n.  [Or.  em- 
bryon,  embryo,  and  gennad,  to  produce.]  In 
phyeioL  the  formation  and  development  of 
emoryos ;  that  department  of  science  that 
treats  of  such  formation  and  development 

Embryogony  (em-bri-os'o-niX  n.  [Or.  em- 
bryon,  an  embryo,  ana  gorU.  that  which 
begets.]  In  anat  the  formation  of  an  «n- 
bryo. 

Embryograpliy  (em-bri-og'ra-fiX  ^    i^r. 


embryon^  an  embryo,  and  graphdt  to  de- 
scribe.]   A  desoriptton  of  embrvos. 

Emtmrologlo^  Embryologioai  (em'bri-o- 
loj"ik,  em'bri-o-loJ"ik.al),  a.  Of  or  belong- 
ing tip  embryology. 

SmilX70logy<em-bri-oyo-JiXn.  [Qr.embryon, 
and  togroe,  mscourse.]  The  doctrine  of  the 
development  of  an  embryo,  whether  in 
plants  or  animals. 

unhryon  (em^ri-on),  n.    An  embryo. 

The  earth  was  form'd,  but  in  the  womb  as  yet 
Of  waters,  embryen  immature  Involv'd. 
Appear'd  not.  MUUm. 

Emtayon  (em'bri-on).  a.  Embryo;  rudi- 
mental;  crude;  not  fully  developed. 

For  hot.  cold,  moist,  and  drv,  four  champions  fierce. 
Strive  here  for  mastery,  anci  to  battle  bring 
Their  etnbryen  atoms.  Milton. 

Embryonal  (em'bri-on-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  embiyo,  or  the  embryo  stage  of 
an  organism,  '.ffm^ovia/ masses  of  proto- 
plasm.'   Dr.  Baetian. 

unbryonaxy  (em'bri-o-na-ri),  a.  Same  as 
Embryonic. 

Bmbryoiiata  (eml>ri-On-&''t£),  n.  pi.  In 
boL  a  term  eiven  by  Richard  to  plants  with 
stamens  and  pistils  and  an  embryo,  includ- 
ing the  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons 
of  Jussieu. 

Emhryonate,  BmliryoiiAtad  (em^bri-on- 
kt,  em'bri-on-it-edX  a.  In  the  state  of  an 
embryo;  formed  uke  an  embrvo;  relating 
to  an  embryo;  possessing  an  embryo. 

St  Paul  could  not  mean  this  embryonmted  little 
plant,  for  he  could  not  denote  it  by  these  words. '  that 
which  thou  sowest.*  for  that,  he  says,  must  die;  but 
this  little  embryentUid  plant  contained  in  the  seed 
that  is  sown  dies  not.  Ledu. 

Emhryonio  (em-bri-on'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
an  erobiyo,  or  in  the  state  of  one.— .ffm^ryo- 
nit  eae,  a  small  sac  or  vesicle  met  with  in 
most  plants,  at  the  apex  of  the  nucleus  of 
the  ovule,  and  in  which  the  embryo  is 
formed  and  developed 

Emhryotega,  Emnryotegliuii  (em-bri-o'- 
te-ga,  em'bri-^t6"Ji-umX  n.  [Or,  enibryon, 
embnro,  and  Imos,  a  root  ]  In  bot.  a  process 
raised  from  the  spermoderm  bv  tne  em- 
bryo of  some  seeds  during  germination,  as 
in  the  bean.  It  is  the  hardened  apex  of  the 
nuoleua 

Emhnrotic  (em-bri-of  ik),  a.  Relating  to  or 
resembling  an  embryo;  embryonic. 

Embryotomy  (em-bri-ot'o-miX  n.  [Fr.  em- 
bryotomie—QT.  embryont  embryo,  and  tomi, 
a  cutting,  from  temnd,  to  out]  In  obitet- 
ricM,  the  division  of  the  foetus  in  the  uterus 
into  fragments  in  order  to  effect  delivery, 

Sractised,  for  example,  when  the  pelvis  of 
lie  mother  is  too  narrow  to  admit  of  natu- 
ral deliverv  or  otherwise  malformed  so  as 
to  prevent  it 

BmuryoiM  (em^bri-us),  a.  Having  the  cha- 
racter of  an  embryo;  embryonic;  undo- 
veiloped. 

Cootemplatiao  generates:  action  propagates.  With- 
out the  first  die  latter  is  defectives  without  the  last 
the  first  is  but  abortive  and  embryout.     Feltham. 

EmbnrsetCem-btosOtV.t  Same  as /mfrurse. 

BmbUlht  (em-bus^,  v.t  [Prefix  em  for 
en,  in,  and  otiM.]  to  oonceu  in  bushes;  to 
place  in  ambush;  to  ambush. 

unlmsy  t  (em-bi'dl  v.t  [Prefix  em  for  en, 
and  bviy.  ]  To  employ.  '  while  thus  in  battle 
they  embutied  were.     Spenser. 

Eme,t  n.   [ASax.e<im.]    Uncle.    Chaucer. 

Emanagogne  (e-m&i'a-gogX  n.  Same  as 
J5!nimenoy0{^tie. 

Emend (6-mendO,  v.t  (L.  emendo^  to  correct 
— e,  priv.,  and  menda,  a  spot  or  blemish.] 
1.  To  remove  faults  or  blemishes  from;  to 
alter  for  the  better;  to  correct;  to  amend. 
Feltham.  [Bare.]— 2.  To  amend  by  criti- 
cism of  the  text;  to  improve  the  reading 
of;  as,  this  ediUon  of  VirgU  is  greatly 
emended. 

EmendaUe  (d-mendVblX  a.  Capable  of 
being  emended  or  correctod. 

gnMwi<i^iM  (fi-mend'alzX  n.  An  old  word 
still  made  use  of  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  where  so  much 
in  emendsls  at  the  foot  of  an  account  on 
the  balance  thereof  signifies  so  much  money 
in  the  bank  or  stock  of  the  houses,  for  the 
reparation  of  losses  or  other  emergent  oo- 
cssiona 

Emendately  t  (fi-mend'it-UX  adv.  Without 
fault;  correctlv. 

Emendation  (e-mend-i'shonX  n.  [L  emen- 
datio,  from  emendo^  emendatum.  See 
Emutdablx.]  I.  The  act  of  altering  for 
the  better,  or  correcting  what  is  erroneous 
or  faulty;  correction. 

The  longer  he  lies  in  his  sin  without  repentance  or 
ememiatum.  yer.  TayUtr, 
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2.  Alteration  of  a  text  bo  as  to  give  a  l)etter 
reading;  removal  of  enron  or  corrupted 
lexts  m)m  a  writing;  hence,  an  alteration 
or  correction;  as,  toe  laat  edition  of  the 
book  contained  many  emendtUiona. 

Bmendator  (e'mend-ftt-drX  n.  One  who 
emends;  one  who  corrects  or  improves  by 
removing  faults  or  errors,  or  by  correcting 
corrupt  readings  in  a  book  or  inriting. 

EmendatoryCe-mend'a-to-riXa.  Ck>ntribut- 
ing  to  emendation  or  correction.  'JBrnenda- 
tory  criticism.'    Johnaon. 

Bmendlcate  t  (e-men'di-katX  V.  t  pret  A  pp. 
emendieated;  ppr.  emendieating.  [L.  emen- 
dieo,  emendieatum—e,  and  mendietu,  a 
beggar.]    Tob^.    Coekeram. 

Bwp^iTvl^  (e'me-rald),  n.  [Fr.  imeraude; 
comp.  Sp.  etmeralda.  It  tmenUdo;  from 
L.  tmaragdut.  Or.  amaragdot;  8kr.  tnara- 
Insto.]  L  A  precious  stone  whose  colours 
are  a  pure  lively  green,  varying  to  a  pale, 
yellowish,  bluish,  or  grass  green.  The  pri- 
mary form  of  the  crystal  is  a  hexagonal 
prism,  which  is  often  variously  modifled. 
It  is  a  little  harder  than  quartz,  becomes 
electric  by  friction,  is  often  trannutfent, 
sometimes  only  translucent,  and  before  the 
blow-pipe  is  fusible  into  a  whitish  enamel 
or  g^aas.  Emerald  is  composed  of  67  to  08 
per  cent  of  silica,  15  to  18  of  alumina,  12  to 
14  of  glucina,  and  minute  quantities  of  per- 
oxide of  iron,  lime,  and  oxide  of  chromium, 
the  colour  being  due  to  the  last  element 
The  finest  emeralds  come  from  South  Ame- 
rica, where  they  occur  in  veins  traversing 
clay-slate,  hornblende  slate,  and  granite. 
The  emerald  and  the  beryl  are  varieties  of 
the  same  species,  the  former  including  the 
transparent  green  specimens,  the  latter 
thoseof  other  colours. —2.  A  variety  of  print- 
ing type  intermediate  between  minion  and 
nonpareil.  —8.  In  her.  the  green  tincture  in 
coat  armour:  vert 

Emerald  (e'me-rald),  a.     L  Of  a  bright 
green,  like  emerald. 
That  vast  expanse  of  «w««m/(^  meadow.  Mamulay. 

2.  Printed  with  the  size  of  type  known  as 
emerald;  as,  an  emartUd  edition. — Emerald 
Ida.  Irelana:  so  called  from  its  bright  green 
verdure.  The  term  is  said  to  have  been  first 
applied  to  it  by  Dr.  Denner  in  the  borinning 
of  this  century  in  his  poem  called  'loin.' 

Emerald  Copper  (e'me-rald  kop-p6r),  tk  In 
minenU.  the  popular  name  of  dioptue. 

Emerald  Oreen  (e'me-rald  gr6n),  n.  A  dur- 
able pigment  of  a  vivid  light-green  colour, 
prepwed  from  the  arseniate  of  copper,  used 
bo^  in  oil  and  water-colour  painUng.  It  is 
also  called  MitU-green,  SeheeU't  Oreen. 

ftnerant  (e'me-rant),  a.  Emerald.  [Scotch.] 

As  still  was  her  look,  and  as  still  was  her  e'e, 

Aa  the  stillness  that  lay  on  the  emerant  lea.   Hpgg^. 

BDierailde,t  n.    The  emerald.    Speruer. 

Emerge  (d-m^rjOi  v.i  pret  A  pp.  emerged; 
ppr.  emerging.  [L.  emerao—e.  out,  and 
merao,  to  plunge.]  1.  To  rue  out  of  a  fluid 
or  other  covering  or  surrounding  substance; 
aa,  to  emerge  from  the  water  or  from  the 
ocean.  'Thetis . . .  emerging  from  the  deep. ' 
Dryden.—2.  To  issue;  to  proceed  from. 
The  rays  tfrnMr^v  out  of  the  surface  of  the  prism. 

8.  To  reappear  after  being  eclipsed;  to  leave 
the  sphere  of  the  obscuring  object;  as,  the 
sun  is  said  to  emerge  when  the  moon  ceases 
to  obscure  its  light;  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
emerge  when  they  appear  bevond  the  limb 
of  the  planet — 4.  Tb  rise  out  of  a  state  of 
depression  or  obscurity;  to  rise  into  view; 
to  come  to  notice;  to  come  up;  as,  to 
emerge  from  povertv  or  obscurity;  to  emerge 
from  the  gloom  of  despondency;  a  question 
here  emeraee.  'Those  who  have  emerged 
from  very  low  classes  of  society.'    Burke. 

Then  from  andent  gloom  tmtrgwJ 

K  rising  world.  Thtmson. 

IbnetfSVnob  (S-mdrj'ens),  n.  I.  The  act  of 
rising  out  of  a  fluid  or  other  covering,  or 
surrounding  matter. 

We  have  read  of  a  tyrant,  who  tried  to  prerent  the 
^m^^^Mcr  of  murdered  bodies.       Sir  T.  Brvwn*. 

%  The  act  of  rising  or  starting  into  view; 
the  act  of  issuing  from  or  quitting. 

The  white  colour  of  all  refracted  light,  at  its  first 
rmergena,  ...  is  compounded  of  vanous  colours. 

Newton. 

Emergency  (S-m6rj'en-si),  n.     l.  Same  as 


£inerpenee  (which  see).  Beyle.— 2.  Sudden 
occasion ;  unexpected  casualty;  unforeseen 
occurrence. 

Most  of  our  rarities  have  been  found  out  by  casual 
enurgtncy.  GlanvUU. 

S.  Exigency;  any  event  or  occasional  com- 


bination of  circumstances  which  calls  for 
immediate  action  or  remedy;  pressing  ne- 
cessity. 

In  any  case  of  emtrrtn^  he  woold  employ  the 
whole  wealth  of  his  empire.  Addison. 

Emergent  (d-mdrj'ent).  a.    l.  Bising  out  of 
a  fluid  or  anything  that  covers  or  surrounds. 
The  mountains  huge  appear  emergtHt.  MiUon. 

2.  Issuing  or  proceeding.  'A  necessity 
emeraent  from  the  things  themselves.' 
5ou(A.— 8.  Bising  into  view,  notice,  or  hon- 
our. 

The  man  that  is  once  hated  is  not  easily  tmergtnt. 

B.  yonsoH. 
k.  Coming  suddenly;  sudden;  casual;  unex- 
pected; hence,  calling  for  immediate  action 
or  remedy;  urgent;  pressing. 

She  (Queen  Elizabeth)  composed  certain  prayers 
herself^  upon  enurgtnt  occasions.  Baton. 

—Emergent  year,  the  epoch  or  date  whence 
any  people  begin  to  compute  their  time;  as, 
our  emergent  year  is  the  year  of  the  birth 
of  Christ    [Bare.] 

finergently  (6-m6rj'ent-li),  adv.  By  emerg- 
ing. 

Emergentneu  <§-mdij'ent-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  qualitv  of  being  emergent    [Bare.  ] 

Emerll  (erme-ru),  n.  1.A  glazier's  diamond. 
2.t  Emery. 

Emerlted  (§-me'rit-ed),  a.  Allowed  to  have 
done  sufficient  public  service.  '  Emerited 
and  well-deserving  seamen.'    Evelyn. 

Emerltns  (d-me'rit-us).  a.  [L.  emeritut,  one 
who  has  served  out  his  time— 0,  out,  and 
merecr.   merUue,   to  merit,  earn,  serve.] 

1.  Originallv,  a  term  applied  to  a  soldier  or 
other  public  functionary  of  ancient  Bome 
who  had  served  out  his  time  and  retired 
from  the  public  service.  —2.  Allowed  to  have 
done  sufficient  public  service;  discharged 
from  the  performance  of  public  duty  with 
honour,  on  account  of  infirmity,  age,  or  long 
service;  as,  a  professor  emeritue. 

Emeritus  (S-me'rit-us),  n.  pL  Emeriti  (d- 
me'rit-I).  1.  A  soldier  or  other  public  func- 
tionary of  ancient  Bome  who  had  served 
out  his  time  and  retired  from  service.  Such 
servants  were  entitled  to  some  remuneration 
resembling  our  half -pay.  Hence— 2.  One 
who  has  been  honourably  discharged  from 
public  service  or  from  a  public  office,  as  a 
university  or  college. 

Emerods,  Emeroids  (e'me-rodz.e'me-roidz). 
n.pL  [Corrupted  from  A0morrAotd«  (which 
see).]  Hemorrhoids;  livid,  painful,  and 
bleeding  tubercles  about  the  anus;  piles. 

The  Lord  will  smite  thee  .  .  .  with  the  tnurcds. 

Deut  xxriiL  a?. 

Bmereed  (^m^rstO,  a.  In  hot.  standing  out 
of  or  raised  above  water. 

Emersion  (e-mdr'shon),  n.  [From  L.  emergo, 
emeraum.  See  Emerge.]  1.  The  act  of 
rising  out  of  a  fluid  or  other  covering  or 
surrounding  substance;  the  act  of  coming 
forth  to  view;  as,  emeraion  from  water; 
emeraion  from  obscuritv.  'Emeraion  upon 
the  stage  of  authorship.'     De  Quincey.— 

2.  In  aatron.  the  reappearance  of  a  heavenly 
body  after  an  eclipse  or  occultation;  as,  the 
emeraion  of  the  moon  troxa  tiie  shadow  of 
the  earth;  the  emeraion  of  a  star  from  be- 
hind the  moon;  also,  the  time  of  reappear- 
ance. 

Emery (e'me-ri),n.  [Fr.  imeri,  O.Fr.eamerU, 
from  it  ameriglio,  which  is  from  Or.  amyria^ 
amiria.  amiria,  trom  amad,  to  rub.]  An 
amorphous  variety  of  corundum  and  sap- 
phire, found  massive,  compact,  or  finely 
granular,  its  colour  varying  from  a  deep 
gray  to  a  bluish  or  blackish  gray,  sometimes 
brownish.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts 
for  grinding  and  polishing  metals,  hard 
stones,  and  glass.  Lapidaries  cut  ordinary 
gems  on  their  wheels  bv  sprinkling  tiiem 
with  the  moistened  powder  of  emery.  It  is 
emploved  by  opticians  in  smoothing  the  sur- 
face of  the  finer  kinds  of  glass,  preparatory 
to  their  being  polished;  by  cutlen  and  other 
manufacturoraof  iron  and  steel  instruments; 
by  stone-cutten  in  the  polishing  of  marble; 
and  by  locksmiths,  glaziera.  and  numerous 
other  artisans.  Its  composition  is  alumina 
82,  oxide  of  iron  10,  silica  0,  lime  1^.  The 
emery  of  commerce  comes  chiefly  from  the 
Isle  of  Naxos. 

Emery-doth,  Emery-paper  (emVri-kloth, 
em'e-ri-pa-p6r),  n.  Cloth  or  paper  which 
has  been  first  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  glue  and  then  dusted  with  emery  powder 
by  means  of  a  sieve,  used  for  polisliing. 
Bazor-strop  paper  is  made  by  niixing  the 
finest  emery  powder  and  a  little  finely  pow- 
dered glass  with  paper  pulp  and  making  it 
into  sheets  in  the  ordinary  way. 


Emery-wheel  (e'me-ri-wb£lX  n-    8««  <^i-^ 

ZBR,  2. 

EmeslS  (em'e-sisX  fk  (See  Bmexicl  ]  Inmed. 
a  vomiting;  discharge  from  th«  istnmmch  by 
the  mouth. 

EmeUe,  Emetical  (§-mef  ik,  t-marik-alX  •> 
[Or.  emetikoa,  from  eme6,  to  ▼omit      ~ 
Vomit.  1    In  med.  inducing  to  vomit; 
citing  we  stomach  to  diachaige  its  • 
by  the  mouth. 

Emetic  (e-met1kX  n.  A  medidae  tlwt  pn>- 
vokes  vomiting. 

Emetioi^  (6-met1k-al-liX  adv.     In 
manner  as  to  excite  vomlmig. 

Bmetin,  Pnm^n^  (em'e-tin),  fs^  (1 
Emetic.]  An  alkaloid  discovered  by  PcUe- 
tier  in  ipecacuanha,  and  forming  its  active 
principle.  It  is  white,  pulvemlentk  asd 
bitter;  easily  soluble  in  hoi  vater  and 
alcohol,  and  intensely  emetic. 

Emeto-cathartic  (e'me-to-ka-thar'tikX  a. 
In  nud.  noting  medicines  which  prpdnce 
vomiting  and  purging  at  the  same  tima 

EmetOlOgy  (e-me-tofo-ji),  a.  (Or.  emetm, 
vomiting,  and  logoa,  discourse.]  A  txcatiao 
on  vomiting  and  on  emetica. 

Emetomoxphla  (e'me-to-mor^-a).  n.  In 
med.  morphia  less  an  atom  of  araier — a 
strong  emetic 

Emeu,  Bmew  (d'mfi),  n.    See  Emv. 

Emente  <e-mfitO^  n.  [Fr.,  from  L  ^mavMu 
emotum^  to  move  out,  to  stir  up— «.  oot,  and 
moveo,  to  move.]  A  seditions  commotion; 
a  riot;  a  tumult;  an  outbreak. 

EmfOlth,  t  prep.  Even  with.  —Bn^nrlk  aty 
might,  even  with  my  mi^t;  wiu  all  my 
power.— JS'n%A>rlA  my  wit,  to  the  ntmoat  of 
my  understanding.    Chaueer. 

Bmicant  (em'ik-antl  a.  [L.  endenne,  etmi- 
cantia,  ppr.  of  ^imoo.  See  SmcAnonj 
Beaming  forth;  sparicUng;  flying  off;  laniing 
rapidly.  *  Which  emieant  did  ttUa  and  that. 
wavdart'  Blackmcre.    (Bare.) 

Emication  rem-i-k&'shon),  n.  [L.  emHemtia, 
a  roringing  forth,  from  emico,  emieatvm,  to 
spring  fortli,  to  appear  qnick]^— «,  out.  and 
fnioo,  to  ouiver,  to  sparkla)  A  sparkling; 
a  flyhig  off  in  small  particles,  aa  from  heated 
iron  or  fermenting  liquors.  'KlmUitian* 
with  noise  and  emication.*  8ur  T.  Brmeme. 

Emlotion  ^d-mik'shon\  n.  [L.  e,  out  and 
minetio,  mtctio,  a  makuig  water,  troni  mmga, 
minetum,  mictum,  to  make  water.]  L  Tn* 
discharging  of  urine.— 2.  What  ia  voided  by 
the  urinisry  passages;  urin& 

Emiotory  (6-mik'to-ri),  a.  Dinretic;  that 
promotes  the  fiow  of  urine. 

snlctory  (6-mik'to-riX  n.  A  dinretic;  a 
medicine  which  promotes  the  diadiaige  of 
urine. 

Emigrant  (em'i-grantX  «•  [See  BMiomATK.  I 
1.  Bemoving  from  one  idaoe  or  country  to 
another  distant  place,  with  a  view  to  reride; 
as,  an  emigrant  family.— S.  Pertaining  to 
emigration  or  an  emigrant;  as,  an  emigtmmt 
ship. 

Emigrant  (em'i-grant),  a.  One  who  ranovea 
his  habitation,  or  quits  one  country  or  region 
to  settle  in  another. 

Emigrate  (em'i-^tX  v.i  pret  A  pp.  ami- 
graud;  ppr.  emigrating.  (L.  emigre,  nti- 
gratum.  to  ramove,  to  emigrate— «,  out.  and 
migro,  to  migrate.]  To  ^t  one  country, 
state,  or  regum  and  setUe  in  another;  to 
remove  from  one  country  or  state  to  another 
for  the  purpose  of  residence;  as,  Suropeans- 
emigrate  to  America;  the  inhabitants  of 
New  En^Umd  emigrate  to  the  Western 
States.  'Forced  to  emigrate  in  a  body  to 
America.'    Macaulay. 

Emigratet  (d-mi'gratX  tk  Wandering;  rov- 
ing. 

But  let  our  souls  emifrmte  nee^ 
And  in  abstract  embraces  greek. 


Emigration  (em-i-gri'shonX  a.  LDepartnrs 
of  inhabitants  from  one  country  or  state  to- 
another  for  the  purpose  of  residence,  as 
from  Europe  to  Amenca,  or  from  the  Atlan- 
tic States  of  America  to  the  Western.  —2.  A 
body  of  emigrants;  as,  the  Irish  emigratiem. 

Emigratlon-agent(em-i-gra'shon-irjentXa. 
An  agent  whose  office  it  is  to  pr<H»ot«  or 
facilitate  emigration,  or  to  assist  emigranla 

Emigratlonal  <em-i-gr&'shon-alX  a  Belat- 
ing  to  emigration. 

Enugratlonist  (em-i-gri'shon-istx  «.  An 
advocate  for  or  promoter  of  emigration. 

Emigrator  (em'i-gr&t^X  "^    -^  emigrant 

/[Bare.] 

Emigre  (&-md-gr&X  n^  [Fr]  An  emigrant; 
one  of  the  old  French  nobles  who  became 
refugees  during  the  revolution  which  com- 
menced in  1789. 

itm<Ha^fi  (^.mil'i-anX  a.    [From  the  Boman 


P&te,  fitr,  fat,  fsll;       md,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mfive;       tfibe,  tub,  bnll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c  abone;     y.  8c.  f«y. 
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«n  citMMiuii  of  the  Via  Fl*- 
wblrli  tnrened  the  heart  of  Ciial* 
ftiM  G*aL)  A  tenn  applied  to  certain 
ILftUao  ptxxvinoee  annexed  to  the  Kinirdom 
«tf  i4«nlAnia  kn  1400  They  oompriaed  the 
•ncthmra  tMul  of  the  Statea  of  the  Chnreh 
aX  and  the  Duchletof  Modena  and 


(«m1a<€naX  «^  (Tr.  iminenot;  L. 
tee  XMimnra.]    L  A  riainff 
falll  of  moderate  elevation  ahore 
tJUe  adJaovAt  froond. 

T%«  — -if-H-  of  heoour  oufht  Co  be  tested  <m  an 

t.  A  p«rt  TMnff  or  projectfaiff  beyond  the 
ffvet  ur  above  the  turf  ace;  eumething  pro- 
tnbenaat  or  prominent;  a  projection;  a  pro- 


t  aw  K.  «: 

X  An 


*i«nt  hf  wiKWMh,  ohnoat  Imperceptible  to  the 
»(i  wtthout  eohcr  tnUntna  or  cavHiet. 

Drydtm. 

•Iwtated  iltiiatiaa  among  men;  a  pbMe 

above  men  in  general,  either  in 

or  celebrity;  high  rank;  die- 

cvlebrtty;  tune;  pruerment;  con- 


cjumoc  arrfre  at  emiMtnee,  rettfloo 
c  cocDpeiiflUioo  by  teachiae  content. 

TiUststt, 
HMaeatkrooeof  rofalstate  .  .  . 
^■laa  cBabed  ut.  bjr  OMitt  raited 
To  that  bad  *mi»tt»ct.  Mition. 

degree. 

pure  thou  in  the  body  eBloy'st, 
Uioo  «*cfft  created,  we  ei^foy 


Aad 


A  f  PutlcnlarDotioe; dietlnotion;  reverence. 
Fiaaaat  Ua  tmrntnet  both  with  eye  and  toiwue. 

•  A  tltte  of  honour  gtrea  to  cardhiale  and 
oilwca.  'Hla  AmnefiM  wae  indeed  very 
fcnd  nf  his  poet'  Jfimi.— Sym.  Height, 
•Wratfton.  projection,  prominence,  diaUnc- 

ottlrbrity,  tame. 

_  (rm^-en-ai),  n.    Same  as  £toii»- 

bat'more  rarely  need. 


riw 


and 

aent; 

h%h 


abound  vith  (Stferent  vcsetableSi  crery 
aflbrdiac  new  kinds.         i^. 

DMB  of  tmttutuy,  of  learning  as 
l^ecy.  J^.  Stating^ttt. 

Ui«  most  yit<»oo»  cruelties  and  most  bloody 
tcrt  perpetrated  upon  tbe  inhabitants  of  the 
of  Ptnteoot.  withia  the  Dnke  of  Savoy's  do- 
occastoocd  the  wridnc  of  the  inclosed  letters 
.  aad  these  other  to  yoar  tmintnty, 

MO&n. 

(em'ln-entX  a.    Xft-  iminnU,  L. 
gmSmtntit,  from  endneo—^,  out, 
to  project,  to  jot]    1.  Promi- 
■tending  out  above  other  things; 
lofty.    *  A  very  etninetU  promontoi^. ' 


The  thought  of  death  beiaf  alwavs  emimati, 
l^iOTaiiTr  snd  dreadful  in  your  life. 

E.  B.  Brtmning. 

£  Isalted  In  rank;  high  in  oflloe  or  public 
estimation;  dSgnUled;  conspicuous;  remark- 
able; diatingnlsbed;  as.  an  mtvimtrnX  station 
la  eodeCy;  an  ewwi^al  historian  or  poet 

Cnowre  a  the  las  a  ana  pays  to  tlM  pabUc  for 
umtnt.  Swift 

ob>ciloa>,  thoth  sanctlaaed  by  tmintni 
erijfilBace,  we  Tcnture  to  say.  In  profound 
of  the  art  of  poetry.  MmtmuUiy. 

At  Immtaent-AawiealdomaM.  SeeDo- 
HAOi  —An.  Hli^  lofty,  elevated,  exalted, 
distlngnlsbed,  remarkable  con8picuotts,pro- 
minimt»  famous,  Qlustrions. 

IndantlAl  (em-ln-en'shl-al),  a.  In  oXg. 
a  lenn  VPUmI  to  an  artiflciai  kind  of  equa- 
Ctao,  whuA  contains  another  eminently. 

ImlOMlttj  (em^n-ent-UX  adx.  L  In  a  high 
degree;  In  a  degree  to  attract  obeervatlon; 
to  a  degree  to  be  conspicuous  and  dlstln- 
from  others;  as,  to  be  nninenldy 
or  osafuL— 2.t  Imminently.    Ben- 


(ymiror^m^rO^a.  (Ar.amfr, 
a  maimander.  inaord,  i^lnces,  governors. 
tram  omaro.  Heb.  dmaf,  to  command.] 
The  title  given  by  Mohammedans  in  the 
last  aad  In  the  nMth  of  Africa  to  all  hide- 
pendeat  chieCa  When  associated  with  other 
ancda  it  denotes  the  heads  of  certain  depart- 
meats  in  Turkey.  Urns  the  califs  style  tnem- 
irlTcs  Bmtr-ml  JraiiMaM  JYtaice  of  the  Faith- 
fal.  Bmir-al  OpiraA.  Prince  of  Princes^  is 
the  tHIe  of  the  governors  of  the  different 

Kviaeea;  JSIm«r-.^ftAor,Masterof  the  Horse; 
Lrr-^Airin.  Standard-bearer;  Smir-Baiaar, 
^orreynr  of  Markets;  Emiir-Hadji,  Leader 
t4  the  caravans  of  pilpims  to  Mecca  The 
title  Is  alM>  given  in  Turkey  to  all  the  real 
nr  sappoaed  deeoendants  oi  Mohammed, 
thnmcn  his  daughter  Fatlmah. 

(«m1a>aa-iO,  a    [L.  €mi$mriiu. 


from  *miUo.  emissuia,  to  send  out— e,  out, 
and  mtfto,  to  send;  Fr.  ^miMatre.]  1.  A 
penon  sent  on  a  mission;  a  missionary;  par- 
ticularly, a  person  sent  on  a  private  message 
or  busiiiess;  a  secret  agent,  employed  to 
sound  or  ascertain  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  to  roread  reports  or  propagate  opinions 
favourable  to  his  employer,  or  designed  to 
defeat  the  measures  or  schemes  of  his  op- 
posers  or  foes. 

If  one  of  the  four  Gospels  be  genuine,  we  have  In 
that  one  strong  reason  to  believe  tliat  we  possess  tlie 
accounts  which  Ute  original  emissaries  of  the  religion 
delivered.  Pad^. 

Buzzing  emissaries  fill  tbe  ears 
Of  listening  crowds  with  Jealousies  and  fears. 

DrymeHt 

2.  An  outlet  for  water;  a  channel  by  which 
water  is  drawn  from  a  lake;  as,  the  emiMory 
of  the  Alban  lake.— 8.  In  anat.  that  which 
emits  or  sends  out;  a  vessel  through  which 
excretiun  takes  place;  an  excretory:  chiefly 
used  in  the  plural— 5py.  Bmiuary.  A  tpy 
is  one  who  enters  an  enemy's  camp  or  ter- 
ritories to  learn  the  condition  of  the  enemy: 
an  emistary  may  be  a  secret  agent  employed 
not  only  to  detect  the  schemes  of  an  oppos- 
ing party,  but  to  influence  their  councils. 
A  spy  in  war  must  be  concealed,  or  he  suffers 
death;  an  emUaarv  may  in  some  cases  be 
known  as  the  agent  of  an  adversary  without 
incurring  similar  hazard.      Ooodriek. 

EllllMaX7(em'is-sa-ri).a.  1.  Exploring;  spy- 
ing. *  Tour  emiMOfy  eye.'  B.  Jon$on.—2.  In 
anat.  conveying  excretions;  excretory;  as, 
emissary  vessels. 

EmlMaiyilllp  (em'is-ea-ri-shipX  n.  The 
ofllce  of  an  emissary.    B.  Jonton. 

Emission  (6-mf shonX  n.  [L.  emttfio,  from 
emitto,  emisfum,  to  send  out]  1.  The  act 
of  sending  or  throwing  out;  as,  the  emitnon 
of  light  from  the  sun  or  other  luminous 
body;  the  emiMsion  of  odours  from  plants; 
the  emisfum  of  heat  from  a  fire;  the  etnis- 
tion  of  steam  from  a  boiler.— 2.  'That  which 
is  sent  or  thrown  out— 8.  In  fnaiiee,  the 
issuing  or  putUng  Into  circulation  of  bills, 
bank-notes,  shares,  Sui. ;  the  number  or 
guantity  so  sent  out  at  once;  issue;  as,  the 
llrst  or  second  enustum of  notM.— Theory  qf 
emission,  the  eerpti«etttor(i^eory,propounaed 
bv  Newton  for  explaining  the  nature  and 
phenomena  of  light  According  to  this 
theory  the  sun,  and  all  other  luminous  bo- 
dies, have  the  property  of  sendliuf  forth,  or 
emitting,  in  all  directions,  exceedingly  min- 
ute partldea  of  their  substance  m  ri^t 
lines,  with  prodigious  velocity,  and  these 
particles  failing  upon  the  eye,  produce  the 
sensation  of  vision.  See  Light,  Uhdvla- 
TORT  Thsort. 

EmlssltUmst  (6-mis-si'shusX  a.  [L.  emiui- 
(itM,  sent  out»  prying  about,  from  emitto, 
emiseum,  to  send  out  ]  Looking  or  luuTowly 
examining;  prying. 

Malidous  mass<«riest,  cast  back  those  emissitfcus 
eyes  to  your  own  mfamoos  chair  of  Rome. 

Bp.  Hmtt. 

BmlSSlYeCfi-mlslvXa.  LSendina  out;  emit- 
ting. Brooke.  —2.  Pertaining  to  ue  theory  of 
emission  for  explaining  light  See  under 
Smibsion.  'The  emissivs  or  corpuscular 
theory.'  O.  Qrcm. 

EmlSSfUy  (A-mis'o-riX  a.  (L.  emitto,  emie- 
eum.  to  send  out— «,  out,  and  mitto,  to  send.  ] 
Senaina  or  conveying  out;  emissive:  speci- 
fically, in  atML  and  pnyeioL  an  ^ithet  some- 
times applied  to  ducta  which  convey  fluids 
out  of  tlM  body,  especially  to  certain  veins; 
emissary;  excrc^tory. 

Emit  <d-mit\  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  emitted;  ppr. 
emitting,  jit.  emttfo— e,  out,  and  mUto,  to 
send.]  L  To  send  forth;  to  throw  or  give 
out;  to  vent;  as,  fire  emilf  heat  and  smoke: 
boiUng  water  emits  steam;  the  sun  and  moon 
emit  lidit  'While  von  sun  emit*  his  rays 
divine.^^iridUe.-2.  To  let  flly;  to  discharge; 
todartorshoot;as,toemi<anarrow.  [Bare.] 

Lest,  wrathful,  the  far-shooting  god 
£mif  his  fatal  arrows.  Frier. 

8.  To  issue  forth,  as  an  order  or  decreer;  to 
issue  for  circulation,  as  notes  or  bills  of 
credit  'No  sUte  shall  emit  bills  of  credit' 
Conetitution  qf  United  Statet. 

That  a  dtation  be  valid,  it  ought  to  be  emitted  by 
the  judge's  authority.  Ayliffk. 

—To  emit  a  dedaration,  in  Seoti  criminal 
law,  in  the  case  of  a  person  suspected  of 
having  committed  a  crime,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  himself  before  a  magistrate,  usually 
the  sheriff,  which  account  is  taken  down  in 
writing  and  made  use  of  at  the  trial  of  the 
accused. 

Emlttent  (6-mit'entX  a.  Sending  out;  emit- 
ting.   Boyl^-    [Rare] 


Emmantlet  (em-man'tlX  v.  L  [Preflx  ein  for 
en,  and  mantU.]  1.  To  cover  as  with  a 
mantle;  to  envelop;  to  protect 

The  world,  and  this,  which  by  another  name  men 
have  thought  good  to  call  heaven  iundcr  the  pour- 
prise  and  oeoding  cope  whereof  all  things  are  em- 
mantUd  and  covered).  Holtnud. 

2.  To  place  round,  by  way  of  fortification; 

to  construct  as  a  defence. 

Besides  the  walls  that  he  caused  to  be  built  and 
emmantied  about  other  towns.  Hottaud. 

Emmarblet(em-ro&rl)lXv.(.  fPrefixemfor 
en,  and  vnarM«.]  To  bestow  or  invest  with 
the  qualities  of  marble;  to  harden  or  render 
cold.  '  Thou  dost  vmrnan^Ae  the  proud  heart ' 
Speneer.     Written  also  Bnmarble. 

EmmenagOglO  (em-mdn'a-goj''ik).  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  emmenagogue;  promoting 
she  menstrual  discharge. 

EmmexUMgOgue  (em-m6n'a-gogX  n.  [Or. 
emvnina,  the  menses  ew  for  en,  in,  m^n, 
minoe.  month,  and  ag6,  to  lead,  to  drive.) 
A  medicine  that  promotes  or  is  supposed  to 
promote  the  menstrual  discharge. 

munenologlcal  (em-m6n'o-lorikalX  a. 
[Or.  emmina,  the  menses,  and  lopoe,  dis- 
course. ]  In  med.  relating  or  pertiuning  to 
menstiiiation. 

EmmenolOgy  (em-men-ol'o-jiX  n.  [Or.  em- 
minia,  menstrual  discharges,  and  logoe,  dis- 
course.]   A  treatise  on  menstruation. 

Emmet  (em'metX  n.  [A.  Sax.  ctmette,  canet, 
O.E.  emet,  amet,  amt,  and  finally  ant;  pro- 
bably of  same  root  as  O.  emaig,  constant 
sedtuous,  diligent;  ameiee,  an  ant;  loeL  amt, 
labour.exertlon.  Comp.  aunt;  from  Lomita.) 
An  ant  or  pismire. 

The  parsimonious  emmet  provident 

Of  future.  MiUcm. 

Emmewt  (em-mfiO>  <'•  ^  [Prefix  em  for  en,  in, 
and  fn^t0.]  To  confine  in  a  mew  or  cage;  to 
mew;  to  coop  up;  to  cause  to  shrink  out  of 
Bight 

This  outward  sainted  deputy. 

Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word. 

Nips  youth  i*  the  bud,  and  follies  doth  emmew. 

As  falcon  doth  a  fowl.  Is  yet  a  deviL  SMak. 

EmmOTSt  (em-mOv^,  v.  t  pret  A  pp.  etn- 
tnoeed;  jppr.  emmovwi^.  [For  emove  (which 
seei]  'To  move;  to  rouse;  to  excite.  'Him 
high  courage  did  emmove.'    Speneer. 

EmeUesoenoe  (e-mol-les'sensX  n.  [L.  e,  and 
moUeeco,  incept  from  moUeo,  to  be  soft, 
from  mollit,  soft.]  That  degree  of  softnesa 
in  a  bodv  beginning  to  melt  which  alters  ita 
shaiie;  the  first  or  lowest  degree  of  fusi- 
bili^. 

EmoUlatd  (§-mo11i-&tX  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  emol- 
liated;  ppr.  emottioti^.  TL.  emollio,  emot- 
litum—e,  intena,  and  moUio,  from  moUiM, 
soft,  tender.]  To  soften ;  to  render  effemi- 
nate. 

EmeUiatedhy  four  centuries  of  Roman  domination, 
the  Belgic  colonies  had  forgotten  their  pristine  va- 
lour. "^-"^ — • — 


PttiKeTtPtt, 


EmoDlsnt  (d-molll-entX  a.  [L.  emoUierui, 
emollientie,  ppr.  of  enwUio.  See  Emolli- 
ATB.]  Softening;  making  supple;  relaxing 
the  solids. 

Barley  is  emeiiient.  Arbutknet. 

EmOnisnt  (d-moI1i-entX  n.  A  medicine 
which  softens  and  relaxes  living  tissues  that 
are  inflamed  or  too  tense.  Itaiollients  are 
used  both  internally  and  externally;  as  the 
former,  however,  consist  of  mucilaginous- 
substances,  thev  are  generally  reckoned  as 
demulcenta  AuoUients  proper  are  oils, 
catimlasms,  fomentations,  A/&. 

EmoUltlont  (e-mol-li'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
softening  or  relaxing.    Baoon, 

Emolument  (6-mol'fk-mentX  n.  [L.  emolu- 
mentum,  a  working  out,  from  emolior,  to 
move  out  with  effort— e,  and  moUor,  to  exert 
one's  self,  from  molee,  a  shapeless  heavy 
mass.]  L  The  profit  arising  from  office  or 
employment;  that  which  is  received  as  a 
compensation  for  services,  or  which  Is  an- 
nexed to  the  possession  of  office,  as  salary, 
fees,  and  peroulsites.  *A  long  and  secure 
enjoyment  of  the  emolumente  of  office." 
Bancroft— Z  Profit;  advantage;  gain  in. 
general ;  that  which  promotea  the  good  of 
any  person  or  thing. 

Nothing  gives  greater  satisfaction  than  the  sense 
of  having  dispatched  a  great  deal  of  bainess  to  the 
public  em^iitment.  Tat/er. 

Stk.  Bemuneration,  salary,  income,  profit, 
advantage,  gain. 

Emelumsntal  <6-rooVa-ment"alX  a.  Pro- 
ducing profit;  useful;  profitable;  advanta- 
geous.   Bveljtn.    [Rare.] 

Bnoiur,  t  Emongsti  t  prep.  Among;  amongst 
'Thefloodesemonj^.'    speneer. 

And  Cupid  still  empngst  them  Idndled  histfull  fires. 

Spenser. 


cb.  dUfn;      £fa.  So.  loeA;     g,  po;     j,>ob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th,  (Aen;  th,  CAIn;     w,  tdg;    wh,  wAlg;    sh,  arure.— See  Ket. 


■eclflnilli',  In  menial 


Uwt  putkkM  ot  neither,  u  wondei  dt  u- 
bmlsliRient.  Pleuarable  emoUong  have  ■ 
hMlUir  plmleil  effect,  uid  tboH  at  pain 
an  Doneaitlijoiw.  Every  itninB  feeling  haa 
■  MrUlnontiranleipreMlon.  ubderrtolenl 


„,-,--,_- -, -BiiKlnDf  the  bodymL^ 

m  affecled,  bat  In  leB  Htr«me  cum  tbe 


ol  moTement  ot  the  face—the  I 


t     To  prodnce 

moiB,     Sir  W. 

I.    FerlainlDg  to 
3  Innpenuneiit  '  Uwyicbniwi 


tmatianaL'  AMtin. 

BmcttonaUam  <a-in«'> 

chirecter  of  being  emot 
Jecttobavetheematlon 


SmoUTe  (e-miniT).  a.    EmotloDBt;  Indlut- 
Inir  or  aicltlng  emotion     " " — ■- 


Htnrjf  Broott. 

QtorgtEtiai' 

lU (i-mii^v-iKeXn.  TheiUteo 

iiuellt]'  ot  being  aoioeiTe.     Oeorye  Eliot. 

■waj.  to  ■Kilate.  ]    To  more.     Tlwmmm. 
EmiMlTel  (eni-pbO.«.t  uidi.    To  make  or 

grow  mine,    jpnuar. 
SrapatoUa  Btqialrtlc  Work  (empbf Ik, 

em-paU'lL   w«rk),    n       [Or.    empaitCM 

toBtompln— emfor^n,  Inland  patd,  to  atiike.] 
Ancient  inlaid  work  reHmbling  the  modem 
bnhl;  marquetry.  It  cobflist^d  of  preuing 
or  forcing  threadiorllnaof  one  metallnto 
another, 
Emp&le  (em.pU'),  D.L  preL  A  pp.  empalfd; 

Epr-  tmpating,  [Fr.  empaUr,  from  LL. 
npalart-in,  and  patut.  a  pale,  a  atake.] 
I.tTofenceor  tort&ywlUiitak»:  toHt  a 


Einp«lad(ein-pUd').]>. 
torilfled  with  •takei; 
Bied  on  a  itake.— 1.  It 
a  ihleld  In  which  tt 


_. nicj  hnaband  and 

wife  are  placed  In  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  the  ho*-  ^ 
band'!  ami  occupy  the    ~, 
flrat  or  deiter  halt,  and     K 
the  wlfe'a  the  aacond  or     H 


that    part    ot    It   which     U 
comei  neit  the  centre  line     *! 

the  cnunplB  giien.  which         Emjal. 

would  be  bla»ined  ai  fol. 

lovi:  — Argent,  a  tx>rder  engrailed 


, Pil-ment),  fk  1.  A  fenc- 
ing, fortifying,  or  tncloilng  >rith  ttakes.— 
i.  A  putting  to  death  by  thnutlng  a  itakt 
Into  the  body, — A.  !□  hoi-  the  calyx  of  ■ 

bilctillcBtlon.— 1.  In  A(r.  a  conjunction  ol 


II  parted  jw  pale.     See  £il- 


nf  the  juron  lununoned  by  the  aherifT;  ■ 
Bmpanoel  (em-pan'el),  v.U    Same  a>  /m- 


,^  ._....pa'nS-pll),  B.t.    IPrefli  n 

an,  and  ponoplii.i     To  luveM  In  fn 
lOur.      '  Iimpat%i^ied  and  plumed  « 


MTlt(eiii-Mrch'meiit),e,t.  [l 
and  parehmenL']  To  comn; 
parchment. 


■pnnkle,]    A  powder  used  to  remove  an 
diBagraeable  odour  from  the  peraon. 

w»._ i —  '--i.pa'ahonj,  v.t.    {Em  for  "" 

.....         ,     To  move  with  p«f- 
affect  itrongly.    Bee  iMPAgaiOM. 


BmpaHlOIUt«<em-pa'ihDn-it),  a.  Strongly 

allected.    ^»nter. 
Bmpa*M(emj)iatO,  v.L    [Preflinit  form, 

and  poile.l    Sune  *a /niaute. 

pmpUroiUMi  (  .    —   - 


EmpftWn  (em-pan'),  r.t. 
indMun.)  To  put  Id  pi 
mortgage;  to  impawn. 


BmM&Ollt  (em-pich'},  v.t.  To  Impeach  i 
to  binder.     SpeTuer. 

Smpoftrl  (em-pdrlO.  v.l.  IPrefix  «m  tor  (n, 
and  pearL]    Same  ai  ImpearL 

SliipelTe,t ',',  To  Impair^  to  hart,  dancer. 

EmpeopiBt  (em-pe'pl),o.(.  IPreainntor 
<n,  and  psDple.l  I.  To  funlih  with  Inhabi- 
tant!; to  people;  to  Inhabit,  'We  know 
'tis  very  well  imjiMpIed,'  SirT.  flnjim«.~ 
£.  To  Httle  aa  lAiabltanta. 


Satneai.fi&j 

if  r  (em-pe'SlV'irt    [Prefix' 
perU.j  Toput  In  peril; 


pe'X™ 


, -pe'riiht).a.  [BeePtBOH.) 

Decayed-    Spenter. 

Emporor  (em'p4r.*r),  n.  [Vt.  rmptrmr; 
L.  imperator,  tnfia  mpero,  imperatum,  to 
command  -  .im  for  m,  and  poro.  to  prepare, 
to  order.  J  Tbe  aoverelgn  or  ftupreiiLe  mon. 
arch  of  an  empire;  a  tlUe  of  dignity  luperior 
to  that  of  king;  aa,  the  Emperor  ol  Gennany 
orotKnwi^—Z'urpld  emperor,  the  popular 
name  In  Britain  ot  a  butterfly (.JpaCurn  irti). 

EmiMTDr-moUl  (em'pb--«r-iaoth).  n.    A 

nmia)  toandbi  thit  conntiv. 

'p*r.4r-iiblp),  n.  The  ruik. 


<M,  growing  01 


BnqiMlT  (em'pe-il),  n.     Xmpln:  power. 
'Hernnparvorjoya'    Keati.    [PoeticaL] 

SmpetnOHt  (em-pe.tra'i«.e).  n.  pi      (Or 
' —  — — '' —  "1  rocki;  (to)  empetrim, 

lat  order  of  tbalaml. 
ted  to  Eophorblareie. 
lath-llke,  amall  acrid 
lo.  OBOBlly  dl<BclouB, 
I  lleahy  and  berried, 
he  crake- berry  or  crow- 
on    the   moontalnotit 


heMbjof  K 


.   ipAofieed;  p       .  .,   , 

pronounce  with  a  particular  or  town  iih. 

nmphattr^  Bmpil&tlOl(em-rarik.i<B,lar. 

Ik-al),  a.  Keqalrlng  emphaiii;  bsvtns 
emphjula ;  algmncant ;  fori-lble ;  Urau ; 
eipreuive.     '£mp*aii«il  coloon.'    Boi/U. 

getlc.  I 


.jpbatlcal,    [1 
I  OBm'fll-iii). 


tliruBh,  cow -pel 
and  eryalpelaa. 

pUn^a  (em-frak'tik).  a 


IL-n 


...  mphrattiim,  obatructlns,  tnm 

emphraaO,  to  block  np.l  In  tiHtf.  navlDg 
tbe  gaallty  ol  cloilna  the  porea  of  the  iUd. 
BmpiLIVltlc  (em-trak'tikl  n.  A  taedidn* 
wlQch.  appUed  to  the  lUn.  ibuU  Bp  Ite 

i'eI),  V.I.   [PreOinafOr 

,.,    To  make  (muled;  lo 

lKare.| 

(lianuut         «^«« 

,^ .  —  'd-maX  n.     [Or  m,  and 

pAyd,  to  pcodDce.)  In  pat*,  a  timiaiir.  in- 
clnding  the  aarcomatoiu.  the  encyHed,  and 
tbe  bony  ipecle*. 


"SSI 

tant,  ahinlng,  elaatlc.  tndol«it  ti 

the  IntegnnieDla.  etuaed  by  the  intiodae- 
tlonotdr  Into  the  cellalarliiaae.  Injarlea 
of  the  laijBL  tracliea.  or  langi.  IiaclsrM 
ot  the  ilba,  or  wonnd*  peiwtntliig  the  ckeM, 
are  the  moit  treqtient  cauaet  of  emphyiOBB. 
which  li  owing  to  the  air  eacapiu  fmoi  Utt 
alr-paaiBHa,  and  Inilnuating  Itid  into  the 
oellalar  utaoo  aurroandlng  the  wnimd. 


M.  bladdery;  reaembling  a  bladder. 
SmplLTUiin*  (em-fl-tQ'Ui).  n.  |0r..  fnu 
ejnphyreui.  to  Ingraft— «m  for  an.  In.  and 
pAyteUJ?.  toplanLJ  In  cmflau,  a  contract  by 
which  hoawa  or  Undi  are  given  tor  wer  or 
lor  a  long  term  on  condition  of  their  betm 
improved  and  a  imal]  annual  ml  palit  to 

Emp!?Miitla  (em-B-tatik).  n  [Gr.  r».  vw. 
and  pftiftrtuu.  a  planting,  from  pAnfv^.  is 
planLl  Taken  on  hire;  that  (or  which  Rat 
i>  to  be  paid:  a*,  rmphyirutie  landa 

SmpIiTtaatlcaiT  (em.fl-tfi'tl-ka-rt).  ■>.  In 
cinl  taw,  one  who  holdi  land!  by  tnphy- 

BnvldK  (emp'Idi).  n.  pi.  [Gr.  rmpi*. 
a  gnat,  and  eidiw.  reaemblance.  ]    A  gronp 


r,  fat,  [ftU;       ml.  net,  Mr;       pine,  pin;      nAte,  not,  mave;       tQbe.  tab,  bflU;       oil.  pound;       U,  Sc.  abvoe:      f ,  St  b*. 
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UpaUriM.  Ac.,  which  they  seize 
h«tt  llTintc  Thty  mmj  be  teen  fai  gremt 
Uk*  gii*U»  flyuy  ftboui  water  in 
Duner  erenin^  E3npi«»  the  typical 
rootalna  over  thirty  known  tpedea. 
vawtBDXpiMTMtCem'P^nT.v.t  r Pre- 
form, In,  and  pirrw.]  To  pierce  into; 


■!«  sr-^v  fto  hoftif  whh  hlft  bocTowd  blade. 

ft  ^mn^m»ti  Hm  PacMi's  bttrganct.     S/tHser. 

_   _       t  (esn-plt),  p.  and  a.    [Prefix  em, 
te,  and  rn^C  flxed]  Fixed.    '  Three  bodies 

(em'plrl  n.  (Fr.,  ntmi  L  in^perium. 
Ekpckoe.  j    L  sopreme  power  in  gov- 

n^-.   sapreme  dominion:  aorereignty; 

^■prnml  power.    *  The  care  that  yokea  with 


tlM  coofae  of  oapin  takes  hs  way. 

Bp.  Btrhtky. 

%,  Til*  taiiHoiy.  region*  or  coontriea  nnder 
Um  Jttrladictton  anddominlon of  an  emperor 
or  oClkflr  powerful  aorereign;  usually  a  ter- 
liftnrw  of  greater  extent  than  a  kingdom, 
wiiirli  may  be,  and  often  It.  a  territory  of 
extent:  thus  we  say.  the  Russian  Em- 
■  ,  the  German  Smpin;  the  British  Em- 
Thm  population  of  an  empire^ 

:>«a(  D«k«  wkh  an  ttm^ir^s  lamentation. 

Ttnnyf*n. 

4.  Aoprvme  control;  goreming  influence: 
rale,  sway;  aa,  the  tmipirt  of  reason  or  of 


I't  \fKtmA  cM/t>v hastes  to  swift  decay,  yphnstm, 

StaU,  hi  the  United  States,  the 
uf  New  York,  so  called  fh>m  the  en- 
Jae  of  its  people,  its  wealthy  popula- 
extent  of  canals,  railroads,  dtc— An- 
Cit^,  New  York,  as  being  the  capital  of 
th«  lBU»b«  State.— am.  Sway,  dominion. 
r«to,  rB%n,  aorereignty,  gOTemmeni 
iBpllle  (eni'pi'rik),  n.  [L.  empiriem;  Or. 
mmgMtiritM^  experi<moed— «n,  in,  and  peira, 
a  trIaL  ]  L  One  who  relies  only  on  experi- 
and  obsenratkm,  as  ooposed  to  theory 
~  CO  sdentiHo  ocmclttBons. 


_  tke  Crsek  phr^dans.  those  who  founded 
^mak*  am  expencnce  called  themselves  ttm- 
Kt.  those  who  mied  on  theorr.  mtthedisis;  and 
bcld  a  mkkUe  course.  tUfmatists. 

FUming. 

8p«dfteally— 1  A  physician  who  enters  on 
fnctloe  intbout  a  regular  professional  edu- 
cfttton,  and  relies  on  sucoess  from  his  own 
csperfeooe.  Hence— &  A  quack;  an  igno- 
lant  pretender  to  medical  skill;  a  charlatan. 
'SwaJlow  down  o^nions  as  people  do  em- 
^y<nr'<pa^'    Lock: 

iHBplZtek  ImplllOBl  (em-pi'Hk,  em-pfrik- 
•IX  a.  L  PertdOning  to  experiments  or  expe- 
itawe;  depending  upon  the  obserration  of 


la   pltaloaophical   laafnage  die  term  empirical 
tteply  what  bdongi  to  or  (s  the  product  of 
or  obscrvacioo.  Sir  iV.  HamtUcn, 


to  there) 


acceptations  of  the  word 
to  make  it  synonymous  with 


Mow  her*  afaia  w«  may  observe  the  error  into 

Lodke  was  led  by  conlbondins  the  cause  of 

with  their  occasion.     Th^  can  be  no 

IT  to  esperience:  granted.    There- 

the  mSad  ptewious  to  it  is.  as  it 


and  referable  soleljr  to  the  operations 

■ejection  of  wnatcver  b  founded 

Of  Humc^  works  are  properly 

i;  and  bjr  the  very  fooadatioo  he  hsis 

to  his  phflosopny.  he  has  made  it  emptricmt, 

not  metapkysicaL     y.  H.  Burton, 


doe 


f>wlnff  every  notion  which  it 
i<«i^«raw/ source.  J.D.MmrtU, 

X  Versed  fan  exneriinents ;  as,  an  empkric 
alchemist— A  Known  <mly  by  experience; 
dsilisd  from  experiment;  depending  upon 
experience  or  obseiTation  alone,  without 
~  to  science  and  theory;  as,  tm- 
\\jmtpirit  remedica 

(em-pf  rik-al-UX  adv.  By  expe- 
aMordlng  to  enerienoe;  without 
in  the  manner  of  quacks. 

im-plM-«ixmX  n.  L  The  qua- 
Bty  or  metlMd  oA  being  empirical;  reUance 
«a  experience  and  obsenraoon  rather  than 
«■  theory.— 2.  The  practice  of  medicine 
fouikded  on  experience  and  n^lecting  the 
sM  of  science;  nenoe,  quackery;  the  preten- 
of  an  ignorant  man  to  medical  skill 

to  ^LMixif  Ufe.  either  by  the  naked  knife, 
or  by  the  surer  and  safer  medium  of  emPtrifum, 

Dmight. 

ft^tlidgtt  (em-pi^-sistX  «.    An  empiric 

BBpftrlo«tlef(«xu-pi'ri-k<knUiXa.  Smpirical. 

prcBcriptioo  In  Galen  is  but 
Shmk. 

^ t  (em-plis'ment),  n.    [Pr.] 

Ftaoe;  ground;  site,  as  of  a  building.  Amn- 


tw^ptruMfac, 


Blliplaftert(em-plas't6r).n.  [Or.  emplastron 
=  empta$ton,  a  plaster,  from  emplastoif 
daubed  over— «m  for  en,  in.  on,  vnaplattd, 
to  mould,  to  form.]    A  plaster.     Wiaeman. 

Bmplaitert  (em-plas'tdn.  v.  t  To  cover  with 
or  as  with  a  plaster.    Chaucer. 

IStaiplastlC  (em<plas'tik),  a.  [Or.  empkutikot. 
See  Plaster.  Plastic]  Viscous;  glutinous; 
adhesive:  fit  to  be  applied  as  a  plaster;  as, 
emplastic  applications. 

EmplastlC  (em-plas'tikX  n.  In  med.  a  con- 
stipating medicine. 

Bmpleadt  (era-plMO>  v.  t  [Prefix  em  for  en, 
in.  and  plead.]  To  charge  with  a  crime;  to 
accuse;  to  implead. 

Bmplecton,  siiipleotiixii(em-plek'ton,  em- 
plertum),  ti.  [Or.  emplekton  (L.  empleetumy, 
from  emplektoe^  interwoven,  from  emvlekd, 
to  weave  in— «m  for  en,  in,  and  pleM6,  to 
weave.]  In  are/^  a  method  of  building  in  use 


Emplecton. 

among  the  Greeks  and  Bomcns,  in  which  the 
outside  surfaces  on  both  sides  were  formed 
of  ashlar  laid  in  regular  courses,  and  the  cen- 
tral spaoe  between  them  filled  in  with  mbble- 
work.  layers  of  cross  stones  being  placed  at 
intervals  in  regular  courses,  and  of  snfll- 
cient  size  to  act  as  girders  to  bind  the  whole 
together.  Sometimes  erroneously  written 
Emj^leetum. 

Ellliule,t  v.t  To  infold;  to  involve.  Chaucer. 

Emploret  (em-pldrO.v.t.  To  implore.  Mar- 
tton. 

Employ  (em-ploiO.  f>.t.  [Ft.  employer;  L. 
implico,  to  enfold,  involve,  engage— tn,  and 
fUoo,  to  fold.  See  Plt.  ]  1. 1  To  inclose ;  to 
infold.  Chaucer.—^  To  occupy  the  time, 
attention,  and  labour  of;  to  keep  busy  or  at 
work;  to  use;  as,  we  employ  our  hands  in 
labour;  we  employ  our  beads  or  faculties  in 
study  or  thought:  the  attention  is  employed 
when  the  mind  is  fixed  or  occupied  upon  an 
object 

This  is  a  day  in  which  the  thoughts  of  our  country- 
men ought  to  be  employed  on  senous  subjects. 

Addisen. 

Sometimes  used  without  an  expressed  object 

Come,  when  no  graver  cares  employ, 
God-father,  come  and  see  your  boy.      TiHnyson. 

8.  To  use  as  an  instrument  or  means;  as, 
we  empfoy  pens  in  writing;  we  efniijploy 
medicines  in  curing  diseases. 

The  cleanly  cheese^press  she  could  never  turn. 
Her  awkward  Ust  did  ne'er  employ  the  chum.    G^y. 

i.  To  use  as  materials  in  forming  anything. 

Thou  Shalt  not  destroy  the  trees,  and  thoo  shalt 
not  cut  them  down  to  empUy  them  in  the  siege. 

Deut.  XX.  19. 

6.  To  engage  in  one's  service;  to  use  as  an 
agent  or  substitute  in  transacting  business; 
to  commission  and  intrust  with  the  man- 
agement of  one's  affairs;  as,  states  employ 
ambassadors  at  foreign  courts.— €.  To  oc- 
cupy; to  use;  to  M>ply  or  devote  to  an  ob- 
tect;  to  pass  in  business;  as,  to  emp^  an 
lour,  a  day,  or  a  week;  to  employ  one's  life. 

To  study  nature  win  thy  time  employ.       Dryden. 

BlIllAox  (em-ploiO,  n.  That  which  ennges 
the  mmd,  or  occupies  the  time  and  labour 
of  a  person;  business:  object  of  study  or 
indunry;  employment;  occupation;  art; 
trade;  profesnon. 

Present  to  grasp,  and  future  still  to  find. 

The  whole  employ  of  body  and  of  mind.     Pope. 

They  have  always  a  foreigner  for  this  empUfy. 

AddtSOM. 

EmplOFablO  (em-ploi'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
employed;  amiable  of  being  used;  fit  or  pro- 
per for  use. 

BDltloy^  (»fi-plw#-&  or  em-ploi'ftX  *^  [^-l 
One  wno  is  employed;  an  employee. 

Employee  (em-ploi'6),  n.  [The  fCnglish  form 
of  Ihe  Fr.  employi,  one  who  is  employed, 
especially  a  cleriL]  One  who  works  for  an 
employer  or  master;  a  clerk,  woikman,  or 
other  person,  woridng  for  salary  or  wages 
(but  rarely  if  ever  applied  to  a  domestic 
servant):  generally  used  with  the  name  of 
the  person  who  employs;  as,  the  Messrs. 
Smith  gave  their  employeee  a  holiday. 

BllUlloyer  (em-ploi'6r>.  n.  One  who  employs; 
one  who  uses;  one  who  engages  or  keeps  in 
service. 

Smploynient  (em-ploi'ment),  n.  L  The  act 


of  employing  or  using;  the  state  of  being 
employed. 

The  hand  of  little  empioymeiti  hath  the  daintier 
sense.  Shak. 

2.  Occupation;  business:  that  which  engages 
the  head  or  hands;  that  which  consumes 
time  or  attention;  office  or  position  involv- 
ing business;  as,  agricultural  employments; 
mechanical  employments;  public  employ- 
ment 

If  any  station,  any  employment  upon  earth  be 
honourable,  theirs  was.  Bp.  At^rkury. 

Stn.  Business,  vocation,  occupation,  avoca- 
tion, engagement,  office,  trade,  iut)fe88ion, 
post  function. 

smplunge  (em-plunJO.  v.t.  [Prefix  em  for 
en,  in,  andmunpe.l    To  plunge.    ZMniet 

Bzi^MUOn  (em-poi'zn).  v.t  [Prefix  em  for 
«n,  and  poison;  Fr.  empoUonner.  See  Poi- 
son.] l.f  To  poison;  to  administer  poison 
to.    Shak. 

The  surfeit  of  them  (mushrooms)  may  suffocate  and 
tmpoitoH.  BttcoH. 

2.  To  taint  with  poison  or  venom;  to  render 
noxious  or  deleterious  by  any  admixture  of 
poisonous  substance. 

The  whole  earth  appears  unto  him  blasted  with  a 
curse,  and  empoisoned  with  the  venom  of  the  ser- 
pent Situation  ^Paradise. 

8.  To  embitter;  to  deprive  of  sweetness;  as, 

to  etnpoifon  the  Joys  and  pleasures  of  life. 

One  doth  not  know 
How  much  an  iU  word  may  empoieon  liking.    Shak. 

EmpolBOnt  (em-poi'znX  n.  Poison.  ChauMt. 
Empoifloner  (em-poi'zn-^),  n.    One  who 

poisons, 
unpoisoiliiieiit  (em-poi'zn-mentX  n.   The 

actof  administerLog  poison. 

The  empoisonment  of  particula  r  persons  by  odours, 
hath  been  reported  to  be  in  perfumed  gloves  or  the 
like.  Bacon. 

Bmporetiq.  Bmporetioal(em-p6-ret'ik,  em- 
pO-ref  ik-alK  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  em- 
porium; relating  to  merchandise. 

unporinm  (em-pd'ri-um),  n.  [L.,  from  Or- 
emporion^  an  emporium  or  mul,  from  em- 
poroSt  a  traveller,  a  merchant— en,  and 
poros,  a  way,  a  thoroughfare,  from  peraH^ 
to  pass  throti^  Akin  A.  Sax.  faran,  to  go. 
See  Fark.]  1.  A  town  or  city  of  extensive 
commerce,  or  in  which  the  commerce  of  an 
extensive  country  centres,  or  to  which  sellers 
and  buyers  resort  from  different  countries; 
a  trading  town  or  city;  a  commercial  centre; 
a  maiket-place;  a  warehouse;  a  shop. 

That  wonderful  emporium  (Manchester),  which  in 
population  and  wealth  fsr  surpasses  capitals  so  much 
renowned  as  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon,  was  then  a 
mean  and  ill-built  market-town,  containing  under  six 
thousand  people.  macaulay. 

It  is  pride  .  .  .  which  fills  our  streets,  our  empo- 
riumt,  our  theatres.  A'mav. 

2.t  In  med.  the  brain,  because  there  all 
mental  affairs  are  transacted. 

Bmponiul  (em-poundO,  v.t  [Prefix  em  for 
en,  and  pound.\   Same  as  /mpoim<i 

Bzi^MValill  (em-poV<6r-ish),  v.t  Same  as 
ImpooetitK. 

Smpower  (em-pou'6r),  V.  t  [Prefix  etn  for  en, 
ana  poioer.  j  1.  To  give  leoal  or  meral  power 
or  authority  to;  to  authorise,  as  bv  law, 
commission,  letter  of  attorney,  verbal  li- 
cense, ^^ ;  as,  the  Court  of  Session  is  em- 
poioered  to  tiy  and  decide  all  civil  cases 
throughout  Scotland;  the  attomev  is  etn- 
poioered  to  sign  an  aco  uittance  and  (uscharge 
the  debtor.— S.  To  give  physical  power  or 
force  to;  to  give  efficacy  to;  to  enable. 

Does  not  the  same  force  tiiat  enables  them  to  heal 
empower  them  to  destroy  t  BaMer. 

Stn.  To  authorize,  commission,  license,  war- 
rant, enable. 

SmpreM(em'presX*^  The  consort  or  spouse 
of  an  emperor;  a  female  who  sovems  an 
empire;  a  female  invested  witii  imperial 
power  or  sovereignty. 

Bnpreaie,t  v.i.    To  crowd.    Chatuer. 

Empreseement  (nh-pris-mnhx  ft.  [Fr.] 
Eagerness;  cordially. 

Bmprtntt  (em-printO.  v.t  Same  as  Imprint 

Bmpriee  (em-prisOt  f^  [O.Fr.  emorise- pre- 
fix em  f  or  en,  and  prtfe,  a  taxing,  from 
prendre,  to  take.]  An  undertaldng;  an  enter- 
prise; adventure.    [Poetical.] 

The  deeds  of  love  and  high  emprise 

In  battle  done.  LongfeUem. 

Smprleont  (em-pri'zon),  i^.f.  Same  as  /m- 
prxson. 

Bmprlie  (em-prizO>  ^    Emprise. 
What  other  works 
Science,  audacious  in  emfrijte,  hath  wrought. 
Meet  not  the  eye,  but  well  may  fill  the  minoT  Souikey. 

Bmprostliotonoe  (em-pros-thot'on-os),  fiw 
[Or.  empTosthen^  before,  and  teirib^  to  draw. 


ck,  Mala;      ^  8c  locA;     g.  go\     J,  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     fH,  fAen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  trig;    wh,  loAig;    xh,  azure.— Bee  KXT. 


drawing  the  body  forward;  clonic  ipaan. 
BmpUar  («n'li-«rY  Ti.    One  who  or  that 

wHch  smptlM  or  eihsmti 
EnptllMUCsnitl-nei),  B.   1.  Aitoteolbeing 

unptr:  a  Hate  ol  conUlnlng  notbing,  or 

Dadifng  bnt  lir;  -' *  — "—  ~  "■- 


9L— £.  Void  apacsi  tk- 


or  emvtirwa  of  thln^ 
hero"  Bp.Aaerbary.—6.Vt,atotiat6a)x 
or  knowledge;  luk  at  Kn».  'Th«  ilna  o 
vmfitincM,  goMlp.  uDd  aplU.'    Tenaytm. 


to  buy.]    Thfi  act  of  bu^^ng;  a  pur- 

ig.     (Rare] 

—  1  .  — ip-ahan-al),  o.    That  maj  be 


■  (em'ti),  B.     (A,  8bi 
vacant,  tree,  Idle;  « 


:  from 


(lire,  (o  be 
let,  IftlAure. 
i  nntig,  bai]'.    (See  Ehhet.)    Wedgwoo 

elBure.  Fr.  paqtur,  to  be  unoccupied  an 
A  attend  to.)     L  CootalnlDg  nothing,  c 

>rDpr<ate  CDntenti;d«tltuteofiolldinHtte] 
Hit  tilled:  uld  of  inr  Inelosure,  ai  a  bai 
iwin.  bau»,  park,  manacle,  fetter,  and  th 
I.  an  impty  cheat;  emptg  apace-,  a 


lenie  or  Blncerttj;  at.  ™ 
Eompllmenta.'-^.  WantI 
Kllcllti;  wanting  reallt) 
Qiuatlatactory;  not  able  C 

tbe  pleaaum  of  liteato  em 


b.  Hot  luppUed;  havlDg  dc 
CL  Hungrj. 


BmptT  {em'tl),  n  An  emptir  paoUng-caie 
or  belike;  ai, -returned  emjitiiu.' 

Empty  (em'tl),  r.  t  pret.  A  pp  empHtd;  ppr. 
emptiinff.  1.  To  deprive  ot  the  cootenta  of; 
la  jtmOTe  the  contenta  from;  to  dlecbarge; 
aa,  to  amotgiF  a  mael;  to  iWly  a  well  or  a 
clalem:  the  river  empliet  Itulf  Into  the 
ocean.— &  Te  lay  watl«;  to  make  daolate. 

Smptr  (em'tiX  »  •■  1-  To  pour  out  or  dla- 
charge  Iti  oontenta,  aa  a  river   Into  the 


imptr.    '  The  chapel  emptiei.' 


aa,  yoa  need  not  go  to  hliu  mpty-haiutcd. 

r<>1.  a  Kiy  inirKlihl.  and'  the  iluU  nen  leave  'il 

SmptrlnC  (em'tl-lng).  n.  1.  The  act  ■ 
nnlitii':  empty.  .5*9*, —1  That  which 
emptied  onl;  ipeclncally  (pj.).  In  the  Unite 
Statee.  the  leeg  of  beer,  cider,  Ac. .  yeaet.  < 

Bmp^«l«'(emp'tl->li). ».  I 
lo -pft  upon.!  In  TMd.  a 
tmm  the  mouth,  earned 
the  lunge;  hEmoptyiU. 


_._ ^  m-pl'^ma^  >*.     [Qr.  emmima, 

from  enijiiH).  to  have  aMcaaeo— m  lor  en, 
andpvd,  toBQppDrala,nion,pua.]  In  med. 
a  collecUon  A  put.  Uaod.  or  other  fluid 
matter.hi  Bome  cavity  of  the  body,  aipedallr 
in  the  eavitar  of  the  pleua  or  cheat. 

^nvn^'  fem-pl-ffalrt,  n.  (Or.,  anppura- 
tioD.]  In  BHiJ.  puatmoui  ermitlon:  a  term 
UMd  by  Blppocratea,  aod  including,  in 
Oood'a  lyalem.  variola  or  amall-pox. 

BnipyOMle  (em'pl-e-iaiX  n.    [Or.  tmpyi, 

have  abaceasea,  and  kil'    -   

mrg.  a  tenn  lor  a  coltec 


Empurple <em-p«r-plX  v.t  vnt.  A  m.  em- 
pi^^Ua;  ppr.  empuivlmg.  [Prefix  em  for 
en,  and  punile.  1  ro  tinge  or  dye  of  a  purple 
oojeur ;  to  diacolour  wltii  pnrpta. 

FiiU  drudluUr  tmfurflrd  oil  •Itli  £^ 

m-pfia'),  n.     [Or.  empiiuu]    A 


nour.l    I 
puewlthi 


,,  .     ..from  Or.  empimif-en. and 

™r,  flre.J  Formed  of  pure  (Iro  or  light;  re- 
Doed  beyosdaerialBubelance;  pertaining  to 
the  highest  and  pnreat  reglan  of  beavea; 
pure;  vltaL 

Empyreal  (em-plr'A^  or  em'pl-re'al),  n. 


rS'an),  a.     Empyreal 

Empyrean  (em-pS-ri'an),  n.      [See  Empt- 

pure  element  of  fo  waa  aupiwaed  by  the 

RlrvtwUieTDU  ofuanffelanu:!.   Tmnjitm. 

Empyraiuiia  (em-pl-hi'ma),  n.  [Or.,  coal  to 

to  Mt  OQ  Are— em  for  en.  In.  and  pyr.  Ore.  j 
In  ehev^  the  odour  of  ume  oily  animal  or 
vegetable  labetanco,  when  burned  In  cloae 

dlatlllatton. 

Bmpj 

talnll 


vegetable  sub- 
'mal-Ii),e.t,    To 


-plr-d^ala),  n.  [Or  empyroO, 
L  Kvueral  Are;  conflagration, 
'rudz).  n.  pi.  Same  aa  fnerHli. 
,  (i-maO,  n.  The  original  and 
me  o(  a  large  cursorial  bird. 
Jma  HoUandia,  found  In  Aua- 


tral'a  Kit  about  Tfeetln  length,  and  itandi 
higher  than  the  caiaowary.  fmm  which  It 

unlike  the  ostrich  inhaylng  Its  feet  three- 
toed.     lUteathcrean  douMe,  andof  a  dall 

head  and  neck  are  of  a  hairy  toiluro.  The 
wlngi  are  eniell,  and  ntelees  tor  flight.  The 
name  ha!  ."metlmea  been  erroneon.ly  given 
tuthtKiiiitli  American geimi.wljlcbincTudee 
the  cua^jw^uy.     Written  also  Etnm. 


may  be  attained  by  ^dhImb 
eflarta;  worthy  of  emuUtlon.  'Soma  iaal- 
Uble  and  emuwfe  good.'  LrigktaVL 
BmtlUt*  (flm'a-lat),  i.t.  pnt.  A  pp.  ■■m 
tafed;  ppr.  enwlaling.  (I.  annbw,  m^m~ 
laUa,  to  make  mt-' "  — ' — '  ' 


i.  To  be  equal  to;  to  Imitate;  to  teeeoibla. 

'  a  -Ul ).    a.      Ambf  ^i.uL 
moat  etaUafa  pride. '  Simt. 

,—  J-»>hon).  n     L  Tlie  vt  of 

attempting  to  equal  or  excel.  In  qHKlttica 
or  actloiu:  rivalry;  deaire  of  aaperiurity, 
attended  with  effort  to  attain  it ;  ambiUtn 
to  equal  or  BUieL 


—RBUiliUien,Crinipttitiaii.Xnairy.  E^Hi- 
fotwn,  the  niirit  of  cfkntendlng.  that  di^ 
petition  of  the  mind  which  Incitca  one  to 


BVN.  Klvalry,  eompetithm.  o 

(em-Q-Ut-K 

rivaling;  d^  , 

BmnlaUTaly  (em'a-itt-iv-ii).  ada. 


!m'a-lU-«r).  >L  One  who  cm>- 
il ;  a  competitor.  '  An  envlooa 
evetyinan'i  good  part.'  Sikak. 


m'a-lU-rei),  n.     A  tl 
Dflle(nQlU), v.t.    ToemDlate.    (Eare.l 


pine,  pin;      a&te,  a 


tabf .  tub.  bull;       oU,  ponnd;       U.  Sc  abuie;      f.  fie.  by. 
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EKATTNTER 


(wa'A-Uu-DMX  A.    QoAtitrof 


(^mmtarlkX  a.  In  dbm.  pertaining 
«n  MT  pTTKimd  troiB  ennklna ;  ipecificaUy, 
•ppltad  Co  aa  add  pfocorad  from  the  albu- 
v»0ii  of  •Imondft. 

?*»TII«1fr  (A-mof ei-flX  «.  i  To  make  or  form 
_M»  cmauioa. 

UtoalatB.  EnmlstlM  (A^mnl'iin).  n.  [See 
Kht  Ltfiox.  ]  In  eh*m.  the  luune  given  to  an 
•Xbiwnfnnqt  or  cateoos  tabetance  of  which 
midtt  part  both  of  sweet  and  bitter 
Kvmb  chlel^  conilsta. 

(^mol'ahonX  n.  [Tr..  from  enwl- 
mmuiium,  to  milk  out— «,  out,  and 
tmmifft^,  to  mftk.]  A  toft  liquid  remedy  of 
M  oDloor  and  contistence  reeembting  milk; 
any  mflk-Uke  mlxtore  prepared  by  uniting 
o«]  and  water,  by  roeana  of  another  ub- 
chartne  or  mudlaginona. 
}  <6-mnlalTX  a.  1.  Softening;  mUk- 
— Sl  Yielding  oil  by  ezpreMion:  as, 
«wk«ilnM  aeeda.  -^  Prododnff  or  yielding  a 
»flk-Hke  tnhetanre ;  aa»  gmuuim  aoida^ 

(^mongic'to-ri).  n.    [L.  ^munc- 

a'pair  of  muflert,  from  emungo, 

to  wipe,  to  cleanae;]    In  anat 

an  part  of  the  body  which  ■errea  to  carry 

a«  exeronentitkmi  or  waste  matter;  an  ex- 

doct;  aa,  the  kidneyiand  aldnare 


t  (i-mu-ki'ihonX  n.     [L 

to  clear  from  moM— «. 

]    A  treeing  from 


(TmA-renX  n.  An  AuatraUan 
WHL  the  Stivihtrut  matadiunUt  of  the 
tamOy  Sylriato,  to  named  from  the  tall- 
I  Ming  looae- webbed,  and  bearing 
iiwiinlilaimi  to  thoie  of  the  emo. 

(em'i-dd.  e-midi-d«).  n. 
pL  [Or.  «myi,  the  water-tortoiae.  and  eufo*. 
■  eeMiiMaiii  n.>  A  tamibr  of  cheionian  rep- 
tOea,  oompnJiending  the  freah-water  tor- 
toiaeaor  tarrapint,  and  intermediate  in  form 
heiweeu  the  tnrtlea  and  land-tortoiaea. 
BD-.  a  common  adverbial  or  pre^odtionU 
wwSs  in  Bngllih  worda.  from  L.  in,  as  en- 
due, or  from  Or.  en,  aa  enclitic,  or  ft  simply 
rrpreaeato  the  E.  <n,  aa  enwrap.  Words  in 
Bgllah  which  contain  the  Or.  en  are  mostly 
adentiflc  or  technical  terms<rf  modem  forma- 
tfcm.thoQgh  othen.  such  asenMueuiem,  form 
a  portion  of  our  everyday  vocabulary.  JSVi, 
derived  ftom  the  L  in,  in  many  cases  ap- 
psaiB  in  wwda  that  have  come  to  ua  through 
Che  French,  thon^  in  other  cases  oom- 
poonds  with  en  are  merely  formed  on  the 
vmmM  of  such  Komance  wordSk  the  Latin  or 
tngtiah  in  aasuming  thb  form  from  the  in- 
flveace  of  the  French.  Hence,  a  form  in  en 
and  one  In  in  are  frequently  found  co-exlst- 
tng;  aa,  enwrap,  inwrap;  engulf,  ingulf ;  en- 
qwra,  mqulre ;  with,  nowever,  a  tendency 
in  one  or  other  of  the  forms  to  disappear, 
except  when,  as  in  ensure,  insure,  a  special 
leaning  haa  been  aaaigned  to  each.  Before 
labials  em  becomes  em,  as  in  embellish,  em- 
brace, bat  m^  remain  unchanged  before 
wi»  aa  enmew  or  emmew,  enmarble.  As  a 
vwtaal  pfeOs  en  sometimes  retains  ita  ori- 
■ftnal  meaning  of  in,  as  encage,  engaol,  en- 
feCfeer;  or  ft  denotea  a  change  mm  one 
into  another,  as  enable,  enrich,  en- 
eafrapcMae,  enlarge,  and  hence  haa 
the  effect  simply  ot  a  verb-forming 
;  aoaetimea  it  seems  to  have  little  in- 
OQ  the  mcianini:  of  ttie  principal 
aa taMklBdle,  encaptivate. 
A  sqSx  of  oonmon  oocntrenoe  in 
Whglish  westK  hnving  several  origina  and 
■MB.  (a)  It  le  a  verb-forming  suffix  (in 
A.  aas.  -nimnX  as  in  fatten,  freshen^  whiten. 
,  AcL  (k)  It  is  an  adjeetive-forming 
from  noona  signifying  some  kind  of 
or  material  (common  also  in 
A  SulX  And  in  this  naage  repreaenta  an  old 
gsMitive;  as  In  golden,  wooden,  oaken^  itc 
(i^  It  la  alao  a  feminine  soflU,  as  in  vixen; 
and  fsihaiM  a  dlminnttve.  aa  in  maidem. 
<d)  It  was  Mcmetly  a  plural  termination  of 
■oaaa  and  ol  verba,  aa  honsen,  eacapen,  and 
la  atfll  rttafnsrt  in  oxen,  chUdien^ 


Ito  le»4'blX  9.t.  pret  A  pp.  enoMerf; 
ppc  ena*Ui^  ( Prefix  en,  and  oMe  (which 
aee)]  L  To  make  able:  to  supply  with 
power,  phyiioal  or  moral;  to  furnish  with 
aaadcnt  power  or  ahOity;  aiL  learning  and 
ladnatry  enmhle  men  to  inveat^pUe  the  laws 
«f  aatore;  fortitude  enoMee  us  to  bear  pain 
withoot  murmnrtng.  1  Tim  L  12.— 2.  To 
sBpply  with  means;  aa.  wealth  enablee  men 
to  be  charitable  —3.  To  furnish  with  legal 
aMUty  or  competency;  to  authorise;  aa,  the 


law  ena6ie«  us  to  dispose  of  our  property 
by  wilL— 4.t  To  furnish  with  competent 
knowledge  or  skill,  and  in  general,  with 
adequate  meana;  to  endow. 

Receive  the  Holv  Ghost,  aaid  Christ  to  his  apostles, 
when  he  tmMtd  them  with  priestly  power. 

yer.  Tttyt«r. 

BlUlhlfliBlglltt  (en-ilil-ment),  n.  The  act  of 
enabling;  ability-    Boeon. 

^tw^^,  n.  In  oM  Scott  law,  amends  or 
satisfaction  for  a  crime,  fault,  or  trespass. 

Enact  (en-aktT,  v.t.  [Preflx  en,  and  aet.] 
L  To  decree:  to  eatablish  as  the  will  of  the 
supreme  power;  to  pass  into  an  act  or 
established  law;  to  perform  the  laat  act  of 
a  legislature  to,  as  to  a  bill,  giving  it  validity 
as  a  law;  to  give  sanction  to,  as  a  bilL— 
2.  To  act ;  to  pertcrm;  to  effeol 

The  kfaif;  tnmtts  more  wonders  than  a  nan, 
Darinf  an  oppoake  to  tttrf  danger.         SMak. 

S.  To  act  the  part  <tf ;  to  represent  on  or 
as  on  the  stage.    '  I  did  not  entkct  Hector.' 

gwfti^Hfijg  (en-akt1ngX  p-  and  a,  L  Passing 
into  alaw;  giving  sanction  to  a  bill,  and 
establishing  It  as  a  law.— 2.  Giving  legisla- 
tive forms  and  sanction;  as,  the  enaeUng 
clause  of  a  bilL 

Enmcttre  (en-akt1v).  a.  Having  power  to 
enact,  or  eatablish  as  a  law. 

Enaoteent  (en-akfmentX  n.  1.  The  passing 
of  a  bill  into  a  law ;  the  act  of  voting,  de- 
creeing, and  giving  validity  to  a  law.— 2.  A 
law  enacted;  a  decree;  an  act.— 8.  The  act- 
ing of  a  part  or  representation  of  a  character 
in  a  play. 

gnistm'  (en-akfdrX  n.  1.  One  who  enacts 
or  passes  a  law;  one  who  decrees  or  esta- 
blisnes,  as  a  law.  —  1  One  who  performs 
anything.    Shak. 

EBAOtnret  (en-akf tkrX  n.  Purpose ;  effect ; 
action. 

The  violence  of  either  nief  or  joy 

Their  own  enaeiMrts  with  themselves  destroy.  ShoM. 

EnaUoiftan  Hnalloianrlan  (en-all-o-sftr. 
en-all-o-sj^'ri-anX  n.  [Gr.  etuiiioe,  living 
in  the  sea,  and  aawroe,  Uxard.]  A  member 
of  a  group  of  fossil  marine  reptiles  of  great 
stie.  one  example  of  which  is  the  IchUiyo- 
saurus  (which  seeX 

Enallac*  (en-al1a-Jd),  n.  [Gr.  enoMaqi, 
change,  from  enallattd,  to  exchange— en.  In, 
and  aUaWi,  to  change.]  In  ^ram^  a  figure 
by  which  some  change  is  made  in  the  com- 
mon mode  of  speech,  as  when  one  gender, 
number,  case,  person,  tense,  mood,  or  voice 
<^  the  same  word  is  substituted  for  another, 
or  when  one  word  is  substituted  for  an- 
other; as,  L.  eceZta,  wickedness,  for  eetleatue, 
wicked;  'We,  tlie  king.' 

Enalnron  (en-a-l&'ron),  a.  [Probably  Fr. 
en,  in,  and  otZeron,  a  small  wing.  ]  In  her.  a 
term  Miplied  to  a  bordure  charged  with 
eight  biitis. 

Enamhnih  t  (  en-am^bush  \v.t  [Prefix  en, 
and  am^iisA]  To  hide  in  ambush:  to  place 
in  ambush.  '  The  enamMoAed  phalanx  and 
the  springing  mine.'    Catothotiu. 

'KnmmtA  (en-am'el),  n.  [Preflx  en,  and  the 
old  ameL  aimrnel,  amUe,  enamel,  corrupted 
from  O.rr.  eematl,  Mod.  Fr.  imail,  enamel, 
from  O.  M/imeben,  to  smelt,  to  melt.  See 
Smbl;.]  1.  A  coloured  substance  of  the  na- 
ture of  glass.differing  from  it  by  a  greater  de- 
gree of  fusibility  or  opacity,  used  as  an  oma- 
mentid  coating  for  vsirious  articles.  Enamels 
have  for  their  basis  a  pure  crystal  glass  or 
frit,  ground  with  a  fine  oxide  of  lead  and 
tin.  These  baked  together  are  the  matter 
of  enamels,  and  the  colour  la  varied  by  add- 
ing other  substances.  Oxide  of  gold  gives 
a  red  colour;  that  (A  copper,  a  green;  man- 
ganese, a  violet;  cobalt,  a  blue;  and  iron,  a 
fine  black.— 2.  A  glassy  opaque  bead  ob- 
tained by  the  blowpipe.— S.  That  which  is 
enamelled;  a  smooth,  glosqr  surface  of 
various  colours,  resembllng^nameL— 4.  In 
anmt  the  smooth  hard  substance  which 
covers  the  crown  of  a  tooth,  overlying  the 
dentine.— &  Gloaa;  polish. 

There  to  none  of  the  ingenuity  of  FUkaJn  In  the 
thoognLnone  of  the  hard  and  brilUaat  ttutmtt  of 
Petvarann  the  style.  '  Mtuault^y^^ 

Wwm^mrf  fen-am'elX  a.  Relating  to  the  ar^ 
of  enamelling;  eAyenamel  painting  —  £'namel 
|win<iiv.  or  mom  pn^Mrly  {Minting  on 
enamel,  an  art  of  modon  data,  by  which 
flgurea  and  other  deaigna  are  painted  on 
enamelled  surfaces,  and  are  then  burned  in 
by  heating  the  whole. 

Enamel (en-am'el),  v.  t  pret  A  pp.  enamelled; 
ppn  enameUUig.  1.  To  Uy  ensmel  on,  as  on 
gold,  silver,  copper,  drc— 2.  To  paint  in 


enamel.— 8.  To  form  a  glossy  surface  like 
enamel  upon;  as.  to  enamel  card-paper— 
4.  To  varierato  or  adorn  with  different  col- 
ours. SeeENAMlLLBD. 
Enamel  (en-am'el),  o.i  To  practise  the  nse 
of  enamel  or  the  art  of  enamelling.    BoyU. 

Enamelar,  EnameUar  (en-am 'el  a ix  a. 
Consisting  of  enamel:  resembling  enamel; 
sraootli;  glossy. 

Enameler,  EnameUst  (en-am'el«r.  en-am'- 
el-ist),  n.    Same  as  EnamelUr,  EnameUiat 

Enamelled  (en-am'eldX  p.  and  a.  Overlaid 
with  enamel;  adorned  with  anythtns  resem- 
bling enamel;  variegated  with  different 
colours.  'Painta  the  enamelled  ground.' 
Gay. 

Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  tnantflTd  eyes.  .  .  . 
And  purple  all  the  gtouad  with  vernal  flowers. 

Matim. 

—Enamelled  carde,  carda  on  which  a  coat- 
ing in  imitation  of  enamel  is  produced. 

Enameller,  Enamellist  (en-am'el-6r,  en- 
aro'el-ist),  n.  One  who  enamels;  one  whose, 
occupation  is  to  lay  on  enamels  or  inlay 
colours. 

Enamoxadot(en-am-d>rt'dd),  n.  One  deeply 
in  love.    Sir  T.  Herbert 

Enamour  (en-am'«rX  v.t  rO.Fr.  enamottfvr 
—en,  and  amour,  L.  amor,  love.]  To  inflame 
with  love;  to  charm;  to  capUvata:  with  qf 
or  vUk  before  the  person  or  thing;  aa,  to 
be  enamoured  qf  or  with  a  ladv ;  to  be  en- 
amoured qf  or  loiM  books  or  scienoe. 

He  became  passionately  enatnottrtd  f/'thls  shadow 
of  a  dream.  fV.  Irving. 

Enantbema  (en-an-th£'ma),  n.  [Gr.  en,  in, 
and  anthema  (used  only  in  compositionX 
from  dnthed,  to  flourish.]  A  name  given  to 
certain  eruptions  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
on  the  type  of  exanthema,  whidi  is  applied 
to  eruptions  of  the  skin. 

Bn^l^ff^f^f■^■  (en-an-thd'sisX  n.  [Or.  en.  and 
antheaU,  blossom,  from  anthed,  to  flourish.] 
An  eruption  on  the  skin  from  internal  dis- 
ease, as  in  scaiiet  fever,  measles,  and  the 
Uke. 

Enantiopatliy  (en-an'ti-op^a-thiX  n.  [Or. 
enantiot,  opposite,  and  pathoe,  suffering.] 
L  An  opposite  passion  or  affection. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  cure  of  bodies, 
enaHtiopatfiy,  and  not  homoeopathy,  is  the  true  medi- 
cine of  min<u.  Sir  W.  Hatnilton. 

2.  Allopathy:  a  term  used  by  the  disoiplea 
and  followers  of  Hshnemann. 
ynsLwtiAata  (fi-nan'ti-O^sIs),  n.  [Or.,  contra- 
diction, from  tnardioe,  opposite.]  In  rhet 
a  figure  of  speech  by  which  what  is  meant 
to  be  conveyed  in  the  affirmative  is  stated 
in  Uie  negative,  and  vice  vexed;  as,  he  didnt 
drink  it  -oh  no !    He  is  a  wonderfully  good 

man— oh  yes! 
Enarcht(en-flrch'Xv.t.  To 

inarch.   Lydgate. 
Enarched  (en-iu-cht'},  pp. 

f  Preflx  en.  and  arcAed]  la 

her.  arched;  aa,  a  chevron 

enarehed. 

Enarmed  (en-HrmdO.  a. 
[Prefix  en,  and  armrd.]  In 
her.  having  arms,  that  la. 
horns,  hoofs,  &c.,  of  a  dif- 
ferent colour  from  that  of  the  body. 

Enarratlon  (dna-r&'shonX  ti.  [L.  enar- 
ratio,  a  detailed  e]q>osition,  from  enarro, 
enarratum,  to  explain  in  detail— e.  out,  and 
narro.  to  relate.]  Recital;  relation;  aocoant; 
exposition.  '  An  historical  evuirrotion.'  £p. 
HaU. 

EnarthroiiS  (en-itr-thrtysisX  n.  [Gr.  enar- 
thrCeie—en.  in,  and  arthron,  a  joint]  In 
anat  'a  ball-and-socket  joint ;  that  species 
of  articulation  which  conslsta  in  the  inser- 
tion of  the  round  end  of  a  bone  in  the  cup- 
like cavity  of  another,  forming  a  joint  mov- 
able in  eveiT  direction. 

Enasoent  (e-nas'entX  a.  [L.  enaeeene,  ppr. 
of  etioeeor,  to  spring  up— e,  out,  and  noeepr, 
to  be  bom.]    Coming  Into  being;  incipient 

You  Just  KCt  the  frst  gUmpse,  at  it  were,  of  an 
emuattt  equivocation.  IVarburtom. 

Enatatlont  (3-n&-ti'8honX  n.  [L  enolo, 
enatatum,  to  swim  out— e,  out,  and  nolo,  a 
freq.  from  no,  natum,  to  swim.]  A  swim- 
ming out;  escape  by  swimming. 

Ena^t  (^nit^  a.  rL.  ena<ut— e,  out,  and 
natut,  bom.]    Growing  out 

The  parts  appertaining  to  the  bones,  which  stand 
out  at  a  distance  from  their  bodies,  are  either  the 
adnate  ot  the  enatt  parts,  either  the  epiphyses  or 
the  apophyses  of  the  bones. 

Smith,  Portrait  <ifOtd  Aft. 

Enanntert  (en-(»n't4rX  adv.  (Contr.  from 
en  for  in,  ana  adventure,  which  was  formerly 


EnarchecL 


eh,  ck^n;     £h,  8c  lodh;     g,  go;     j,>ob;     fi,  Pr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th,  tAen;  th,  <Ain;     w,  icig;    wh,  vAig;    zh,  azure.— See  Ksx. 


EKAVIGATB 


wtlttni  avtTUitre, 


^ W  (fl-m'vl-gBt),  B.t  prat.  &  pp.  tna- 

mgattd;  p[v.  e7Uivig<ttiiar    tU  eaaoigo—e, 
out.  ind  navlgo,  to  ulL]    To  sail  oul  or 


■ud  a.    EmboBSd;  nlHd. 
.    To  embrolJer. 


>.  Wril- 


l»(«n-ie'nl-i),».pt  Suneu 

Bncage  (en-ki]').  nc  pnt  A  pp. 
ppr.  eneagiv^,  [Freflx  on.  In,  ud  i 
flhut  uporcooflae  In  b  ci^^  to  co 
ten  liK  incoBi- 

ra-kalen-dir).    r.t      (ft«fli 


lie  Church. 
ABd  wHh  their  lead 
BUOUnp  (en-kam; 
Miiv.]     To  pilch 

reDuUn  for  b  olght 
puipoH  of  a  1I4 


le  £omaii  Catho- 


impan;;  to  pitch  l«ata  loi  the 


porarv  hubiUtloi 
snip  hli  auliUen. 

:ent).n.  l.ThoacI 

liny,  Tor  tfimpomrj 

icamped,  tofothai 


Enounpnunt  («n-kamp'n 
of^t^ng  teats  or  toi 


kangtip),  i.i.    [Prefli  «n, 
I  conodo;  to  cankor.    Sket- 

■  <eu -kaa'thiB),  n.     [Or.  tn,  and 

kanUiei,  the  comer  of  the  eyo.]    A  imall 

tumour  or  axcreaceiios  growlni  trom  the 

binsr  angle  of  the  e;e. 
£lli»Iltmte<en-kap'ti-Tit),i>.t.    TacapU- 

T»le.    IEuTi.1 
£nourdl(m  (en-kir'dl-an). 

tardiim,  pith,  cora— en.  Ic 

hean.)    In  biA,  the  haul 

Ublea 
EncamallW  (ea-kUr'nal-Ic).  e.l.    [PnOifli, 

and  eamoJua.]    To  make  camtli  to  un- 


ind  koAia.  the 

>r  pith  of  TSge- 


moupna  (ea-Uti^na),  n.     JOr.  en,  1 
kar^u,  fnuLJ    In  areA.  a  soulpttired  01 


it  In  imitation  of  a  garUnd  Dl 
I*  garland  it  ol  gi 


point*  of  >DapanaiDti.  tram     

generallr  banc  daws.     The  enoiiptu  la 

perr  1101111^  diapoted.  and  treqaentl;  of 


e  purpDM  to  which  the  bnlidlng  It  or- 

.jD-kii'}.  e.I.    Smiw  m  fneoM. 

BiicaBlUDeDt(eD-kaiih'meDt),iL  ia  Engliih 
banJtutg,  payment  In  caah  of  a  note,  dnlt. 


and  to  painting  In  burtied  wax.— £noiiiuno 
painting,  a  kind  ol  painting  among  Ibe 
anclenU.  In  nhich.  byheatlnc  or  bDmlne  In 
wsi,  the  oulaun  were  rendered  pennaneat 
in  all  their  original  iplendonr. — Sneauttic 
tOa,  deeoiated  ptvlng-tilet  ol  baked  pot- 

S,moch  lued  to  tiie  psvemsnta  of  lAurchee 
other  Kclealailical  edlOcsiaf  an  earl; 
date,  and  reeentlj  brought  again  into  uio 
with  Tarloiu  improTflmenU. 
Encanitle(eii-lMt'likXn.  The  art  ol  paint- 
ing on  enamel;  the  art  of  painting  In  humed 
wai  or  in  an;  wnj  wherein  heat  ii  UHd  lo 

Sncave  (en-kir^  i.e.  preb  ±  pp.  eneatwl; 
PPT,  rnalTintl-    [Preflx  en,  and  cave,]    To 

ThBidvcUiocTerr're^tmof  hlsrUc  SAat. 

Encelnt«,(»fi-U[itJ,n.  [I^.,pp.olei«eindr«; 

to  gird.j'ln/^IncToBum;  the  wall  or  ram- 
put  which  lurroundi  a  place,  •ometlraee 
compoied  of  haitioni  and  eortalna     Called 


Enoeala  (en-syni-a).  n,pl,     [Or.  enioinio. 

Featiralt  anciently  comniomoraUTe  'ol  th 
foudJing  of  a  city  or  the  dedlcsUon  of  1 

uewed  at  certain  periods,  u  st  Oiford.  ii 


unks,  with  a  ter^nal  ci 


EncaptuIalKla  (au'te-lal-al"]l-BX  >><  [Or. 
eTi.  In.  kephaii,  the  head,  and  aigos,  pain.  ] 
In  mud.  deep.«e»ted  headache;  cephaUto. 

EnoopIUlUtOe  (en-ieTal-kr-toa).  n.  [Or. 
en.  In,  tephale,  the  head,  and  arfw.  bread] 
A  genui  of  Cycadacese.  having  cylindrical  1 — 

spherical  trunks,  with  -  ' '— ' 

pinnate  leaves,  which 
spin.  leaHele.  The  s; 
lnAfrici.butBomeof 


Sttuatod  In 


food,  b 

name  ol  Cafftr-bnad. 
Bncmballe  (en-aa-lal'ik},  (. 

the  n«ul;  beloDglDg  to  the  heai 
BUMtduUtll  (en-HYal-rUl).  n, 

tion  of  the  brain. 
EiuWphalonleCen-ae'fal-a^tt).  n.    [Or.  <n- 

IxpAoJoe.  the  brain,  and  iUI«,  a  tnmour.]  In 

nud,  hernia  of  the  brain. 

EUOBplUlOld   (t 


- J),  o,     [Or.  m- 

I  brain,  and  eidtw.  resemblance  ] 

ling  the  matlerDl  the  brain;  atann 

■peclHcallr  applied   to  a  morbid  prodnct 


lepMlDLUli 

■pecUcallr 

which  coiutllntee  the  a 
called  achimu  or  cancer. 

Bnoopluloii,  niMpbaloi  (en-i 
>e1a^).  A.     (Or.  tntiflialoi, 


>e1a^).  A.  (Or.  tntiplialoi, 
head— en,  in,  and  itphaU.  the 
brain:  Ua  contents  ol  the  sk 


skull,  conalst- 


enJaphaUa,  ^un,  and 
anal,  dlaiectlon  ol  Iba 

Bneoplulinu  (an-aefal-ns),  n,  [See  Bxci- 
paiLOR]  In  iDol.  poBsesaing  a  distinct 
bead :  uiDallr  applied  to  all  the  molitLSca 
proper  except  ue  Lamalllbranchlata;  op- 
poeed  la  oBtpkalaa. 

BiChaA  (en-chin  e.t.  preL  A  pp.  encAoftd; 
ppT.enCMfing.  lFleBxen,and  cAiV'e(whlch 
aee).]  To  chafe  or  Iret:  to  provoke;  U>  en- 
rage; lo  Irrllata.     [Bare.  ] 

Sciza  the  rouirli.  ntJi^td  nofthcn  drtfp. 


or  hold  In  chains;  to  hold  In  bo&dace-  Ifrif. 
llim.—i.  To  bold  fast:  loreatlBln;  toimOae; 
as,  toeiicAain  the  attention-— 3.  To  Unk  to- 
getber;  (o  connect.    [Kare.] 

pn<*h«lwTn«¥if  (en-ehlin'ineQtX  vl  Tbe  act 
ol  enchaining  or  state  of  being  enchained; 

cAauuHenl  of  one  fact  to  another.'     r«r< 


craft  on;  to  give  efficacy  lo  hj  aooes  ol  tut- 
ccrr  or  fascination ;  lo  sabduo  by  t^karms  tv 
spells;  Co  hold  u  l^  a  spell;  to  ^— '--*- 

S.  To  delight  In  a  high  deave ;  to  cIuib; 


ture,  bewltch- 


Bn-chInt'*rX  n      L  One  who 


1.  One  who  cumii  or  dd 


.  prctcnda  Id 
by  tbe  agcDcy  <4 
Mlgfat*- 


ssz 

i(neft<inf«'(n«^(sAaiIe.  a 
plants  of  the  geniu  Cireaa,  uaL  order  0«- 
agracev,  of  wldch  there  are  two  BriUah 
species,  C.  ItdeKona  and  C.  alpma.  TV 
lORnar  grows  to  the  height  ol  about  a  foot 

■mall  white'  Oowsra  Unged  witb  pink,  which 
are  ancceeded  b/anall  round  Ith  seed-veasels 
thickly  covered  with  hooked  bristle*,  ud 
abounda  Id  sbady  wooda.  When  it  Ondi  IB 
way  into  ahnibberies  it  la  dllllcntt  to  eilir- 
pale.  C.  olpina  hardlr  diflen  fnnn  thU 
species,  except  In  being  smaller  and  mute 
dellcHte;  it  Is  found  hi  Scotlud  and  nonk 
of  Englud.  They  have  no  affinity  with  th* 
nightshades. 

EjirJlHlMm  {en^hinfingX  a.  Cbamdng; 
delighting;  ravishing;  a^  an  eadmntmg 
voice;  an  encSanting  Itce. 

Enchintlllglf  (en-chknf  ing-Il),  adv.    VUh 

delight  D 

Cuoluiitinent  (en-chlat'ment).  n. 
act  <A  producing  certain  woudelft 


LS.  the  la^  sings  ndteal- 


by  tl 


i.  That  which 

^le  influence; 
delighl 


..._oraldoi 

lain  supposed  qilrlla;  the  ass 

cC  EerF<  dU  v 'ill>  UWr  wUW 

enchants ;  an  influeore  «r 
■cinatea  or  delights;  IcmU- 
Dverpowerlng  Inflanc*  el 


id  the  I 


I  (en-chhr]'>,  e.t  pnrt.  «  pp.  n- 

ppr.  ei%eAaryinff.     [Prefix  en,  and 
To  give  in  charge  or  tmat.  [Rsral 

XnolutrgM  (en-cUun  n.     An  Injnnctkia; 

a  charge.     CofU/t  WOt,  Ac 
Pnclme  (en^hia^  e.t    pret.  A  pp.  »■ 

eAosed;  ppr,  ennAiuww,  (n,  wK*ds»»f-e«, 


pine,  pin;     nAte,  not.  mttte;       tflbe,  t 


11,  Be.  abus;      ),  Sc.  tiy 


CNGHA8TEN 
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EN0RATITK8 


4. 1  T^  dritneate  or  <iMci1be,  u  by  writing. 

AB  «htcb   ...  for  to  enthas* 

tii^  axiiaUi  tar*  a  golden  pen.       S/enstr. 

(en-chii'n).  v.  t    To  chasten;  to 

^tticoiTBCt  H.K.WhiU.  [Poetical] 

^f  n.    (Ft.  dka^er^  to  warm.] 

_Ba*t.  tiominc^ffecl    Cftauerr. 

jt  •».    (O.Fr.]    Cause;  occaiion. 
ftml  tntktmmm  that  me  hither  led' 


(eim:hekO.  v.f.    To  chequer, 
di'  anM  ihuttle  rardT  did  fncktcA 
^fe*M  colour  oC  •  nuuUrd's  neck. 

^jivesttr,  Ph  Barims. 

't  («&-ebfo^X  *-^-    To  enliven;  to 

(«o-k«11-aX  n.  pL    [Or.  enchelyt, 
mL  ]    A  famUjr  of  Infusoria,  of 
fltmDle  OTBanlJEation.    They  are  cylin- 
1.  owong  or  ovoid,  and  are  covered  with 
▼flinufla  cUu  scattered  orer  the  tiody  with* 
ovt  aay  regular  order.    They  lire  in  stag* 
and  are  mnltiplied  by  trans- 


^wc  nontaneous  diTitions. 
WnntlMt  ftm  rhnf)  r  f     Same  as /mA^tt 
SBdlllldioil  t  (en-kl-ridl-onX  n.     [Or.  en- 
eHrmridion,  a  manual— en,  in,  and  eheir,  the 
.]    A  manual;  a  book  to  be  carried  in 
Evthfn. 
(en-chut'elX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  «n- 
^iJP^  mAuetting.    [Prefix  en,  and 
To  cut  with  a  cmseL 
(en'ko-dusX  n.     [Or.  encAot,  a 
and  odotu,  a  tooth.]     A  genus  of 
fossil  fishes  found  in  the  chalk 
so  called  from  their  spear-shaped 


(en-kon'dro-ma).  n.  [Or.  en, 

ekomb'ot,  cartilage.  ]    A  terra  used 

a  cartilaginons  tumour  occurring 

nratbr  In  connection  with  the 

or  dandnlar  structures. 

J  BndlorlO  (en-kyri-al.  en-lu/rikX 
«.  [Gr  tnekOriM^  in  or  of  the  country— en, 
in.  and  ekdra,  a  country.]  Belonging  to  or 
In  a  oonntiy:  native;  indigenous;  pop- 
;  ootnmoo;  demotic;  as.  enehorial  or 
alphabet    See  Ducono. 

(en-ki*md'ni*aX  n.  [Or.  en- 
dk«4)i.'to  pour  in.  ]  In  patkoL  a  spontaneous 
•crnhjumsis  or  extravasation  of  blood  from 
■ooM  Internal  cause,  as' a  violent  emotion 
of  the  mind. 

BBellietlire(en-«ingk'tftrXn.   [Prefix  en,  in, 

and  tinetun.  ]    A  cincture.    '  The  vast  en- 

pimatur*  of  that  gloomy  sea.'    Wordtworth. 

Bodndtredt  (en-ain'dArd).  a.    [From  prefix 

m,  tn.  and  etnder.]    Burned  to  cinders. 


BBflftrcte  (en-tte^X  *•<>  P^^  ^PP-  •neirded; 
ppr.  wn^mUmg.  [Pnmx  en,  and  eireU.] 
L  To  form  a  drde  about;  to  inclose  or  sur- 
roond:  said  of  a  circle  or  ring,  or  anything 
ta  a  dreolar  form;  as,  luminous  rings  en- 
«urel«  Saturn.  'Her  brows  endreUd  with 
his  aerpent  rod*  PtumetL—t.  To  encom- 
paas;  to  surround;  to  environ;  as,  the  army 
emdrtUd  the  dty.— &  To  inclose  within,  or 
aa  within,  a  ring;  hence,  to  embrace ;  as,  to 
emteinie  one  in  the  arms.— Stm.  To  enoom- 
indoee,  surround,  environ. 

,t  (en-eteOdetXn.  A  circle;  a  ring. 
P.Sidniey. 

IOCla9(en*klaapO.«t  [Prefix en.andetoip.] 
To  faston  with  a  claq>;  to  clasp;  to  em- 


V9%  OUi-kllvX  n.  [Fr.,  a  mortise  en, 
tn.  and  L.  efavia,  a  kev.]  i.  In  Aer.  any- 
thfaif  lei  into  something  else,  especially 
wlwa  the  thing  so  let  in  is  square.— 2.  A 
place  or  country  which  is  entirely  sur- 
nmnded  by  the  territories  of  another  power. 
Thas  ssTsnl  pettv  duchies  and  prindpali- 
liea  are  eneteeee  ol  Prussia. 
bdmc;  EBCltttoml  (en-klttlk.  en-kUrik- 
alX  tk.  [Gr.  enkUtikee,  Inclined,  from  en- 
mma,  to  incline— en.  In.  and  klm6,  to  bend 
or  lean.)  In  ffram.  affixed;  subjoined,  and 
•a  It  were  leaning  on:  said  of  a  word  or  par- 
ttcle  which  always  follows  another  word, 
aiMl  la  BO  doeely  oonnecied  with  the  pre- 
eedlng  word  as  to  seem  to  be  a  part  of  ft 
ffttttio  (ea-kUnkX  n.  In  ^rom.  a  word 
eon  net  tea  with  the  preceding  word  so  closely 
aa  to  afanoet  form  part  of  it;  as  one  (and)  In 
L :  mrmm  vintmque,  arms  and  the  man. 

(en-klltlk-al-liX  ode.     In  an 
by  throwtng  the  accent 


\  (en-klitlksX  n.   The  art  of  declin- 
ing and  oonJngating  words.    [Rare.] 
rnnlrtltaJTiii  kliiisrrir)  n  f    [Prefix  en,  fai, 
and  cloister.]    To  shut  iq>,  as  in  a  cloister; 
toddater;  to  immure. 


En<flote  (en-kl6z0,  v.t  pret  A  pp.  eneloted; 

Epr.  enUonna.  [Prefix  en,  in,  and  eiote.]  To 
idose  (which  seeX 
Rntrlmfrr  (en-klOx'toX  n.    He  who  or  that 
which  encloses. 
Endlosvire  (en-kU/shfirX  n.  IncloBure  (which 
seel 

EllOlOthe(en-kldTH0,  vt  Todothe.  Wett- 
mineter  Kev. 

EndOUd  (en-kloud'X  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
clowL]  To  cover  with  clouds;  to  becloud; 
to  shade. 

In  their  thick  breaths, 
IUnkorKro9sdlet.shallwebeM£/^««WWl    SMa*. 

BlllM>ft^h  (en-kdchT.  «-^  [Prefix  en,  and 
eoach.]  To  carry  in  a  coach.  '  Like  Phad- 
ton  encoached  in  burnished  gold'  Davies, 
[Rare.] 

BlOOffln  (en-koffinX  v.t  [Prefix  en,  and 
eofin.\  Topntorindoseinacoffln.  fPeever. 

Enooldoill  t  (en-kdld'nX  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  cold, 
and  suffix  en.]   To  make  cold 

The  hands  and  feet,  being  the  most  remote  from  it, 
are  by  deforces  eMcoUUntd  to  a  fashionable  clay. 

FeltMam. 

BnooUar  (en-kolOdrX  v.t  [Prefix  en,  and 
eoUar,  1    'To  surround  with  a  collar. 

Enoomber  t  (en-kum'bdrX  v.t  Same  as  En- 
cumber. 

Bboombermentt  (en-kum'b«r-mentX  n. 
Molestation.    Spenser. 

Enoomlast  (en-kd'mi-astX  n.  [Or.  entdmioe- 
tie,  from  enJromicud,  to  praise,  to  make  an 
encomium— en,  in,  and  kdmoe,  a  revel  ]  One 
who  praises  another;  a  panegyrist;  one  who 
utters  or  writes  commendations. 
The  Jesuits  are  the  great  #M«M*»MU/r  of  the  Chinese. 

Snoomlaitla  Bnoomlastical  (en-kd'mi- 
asf'ik,  en-k&'mi-ast^alX  a.  Bestowing 
praise;  praising;  commending;  laudatory; 
as,  an  eneomiostio  address  or  discourse. 
'  Eneomiastioal  oration.'    King. 

EnoomlAStiO  (en-kd'mi-asf 'ikX  n.  A  pane- 
gyric.   B.  Joneon. 

&IOOmla8tlcall7(en*kO'mi-ast^ik-al*li),a<fr. 
In  an  encomiastic  manner. 

Enoomlont  (en-kO'mi-onX  n.  Encomium; 
panegyric 

But  these  paUng  lovers!  I  cannot  but  laugh  at 
them,  and  their  emcomiofu  of  their  mistresses. 

Ant.  Brtwer, 
BllOOiniUin(en-kd'mi-umXn.  [Or.  enAi^mion. 
See  Eroomiast.]    Praise;  panegyric;  com- 
mendation. 

His  encotniumu  awakened  all  my  ardour. 

/f.  Irving. 

8tk.  Panegyric,  I4)plau8e,  enlogium,  eulogy, 
praise. 

Btoommoilt  (en-kom'onX  v.  a.  To  make 
commoiL    Ftltham. 

EnoonnNUHl  (en-kum^pasX  v.t  [Prefix  en, 
in,  andoompoit.  ]  1.  To  fbrm  a  drde  about; 
to  encircle. 

Look  how  this  ring  encompasttth  thy  finger.  Shak. 
2.  To  environ;  to  inclose;  to  surround;  to 
shut  in;  as,  a  besieging  army  eneompaieed 
Jerusalem.— 8.  To  go  or  sail  round;  as, 
Drake  eneompaseed  the  globe.— 4.  t  To  get 
into  one's  power;  to  obtain;  to  come  by. 

Ah,  hai  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page,  hare  I 
tncam/asttd  yout  SMaJk. 

Stn.  To  encircle,  inclose,  surround,  indude, 
environ,  invest,  hem  In,  shut  up. 

BPfftinpi  ■■mftllt  (en*kum'pas-mentX  n. 
L  The  act  of  surroundinff.  or  state  of  bdng 
surrounded.— 2.  Circumlocution  in  speak- 
ing; periphrasis.  '  T)iis  enoompoMmenC  and 
drift  of  question.'    Shak, 

Encore  (Ui-kdrX  adv.  [Vr. ,  It  aneora.  contr. 
from  L.  (in)  nane  Aoram,  (to)  this  hour.1 
Again;  once  more:  used  by  the  auditors  and 
s]^otators  of  plays  and  other  sports  when 
they  call  for  a  repetition  of  a  particular 
pari.  Our  use  of  Uils  word  is  unknown  to 
the  French,  who  use  the  word  bie  (twice)  if 
they  wish  a  part,  song,  or  the  like  repeaied. 

Sboore  O^K^X  *•'•  pi^^  ^  PP-  encored; 
ppr.  encoring.  To  call  for  a  repetition  of 
a  particular  part  of  an  entertainment 

Dolly,  In  her  master's  shop, 
Eitcortt  them,  as  she  twirto  her  mop.      IVhiUhtmd. 

EnoorporlnCtt  PPr*  Incorporating.  C9kai«- 
eer. 

Eaoouuter  (en-kounttoX  n.  [Ft.  encontrt 
—en,  and  eontre.  L.  eonCro,  against]  1.  A 
meeting,  particularly  a  sudden  or  acciden- 
tal me<rang,  of  two  or  more  persons 

To  shun  th'CMCMMler  of  the  vnlgar  crowd.  Pt^. 
5L  A  meeting  in  contest;  a  fight;  a  confiict; 
a  skirmish;  a  battle;  but  more  generally  a 
fl^t  between  a  small  number  of  men,  or  an 
accidental  meeting  and  fighting  of  detach- 
menta,  rather  than  a  set  battle  or  general 
engagement 


Homer  with  his  pomp  of  military  processions  and 
his  flash  of  hostile  tncounUrs.  Prqf.  Blackie. 

8.  Fig.  an  intellectual  or  moral  conflict  or 

contest;  controversy;  debate;  eager  and 

warm  conversation,  whether  in  love  or 

anger. 

Let's  shon  this  keen  tnc^uMgr  of  our  wits.    Shak. 

Who  ever  knew  truth  put  to  the  worse  in  free  and 
open  tncouHttr  t  Mi//*M. 

4.  A  sudden  or  unexpected  address  or  accost- 
ing. — 5. t  Occasion;  casual  incident  Broome. 
8yn.  Conflict,  fight  skirmish,  combat  as- 
sault, rencounter,  attack,  onset. 
Enoonnter  (en-koun't^rX  v.  (.  [See  the  noun.  ] 

1.  To  meet  face  to  face;  particularly,  to 
meet  suddenly  or  unexpectedly;  as,  I  en- 
countered him  just  as  1  was  turning  the 
comer. 

If!  must  die, 
I  wiU  encauHttr  darkness  as  a  bride.       ShaJk. 

2.  To  meet  in  opposition  or  in  a  hostile 
manner:  to  rush  against  in  conflict;  to  en- 
gage with  in  battle;  as,  two  armies  encoun- 
ter each  other.— 8.  To  come  upon;  to  light 
upon;  to  meet  with ;  as,  to  encounter  ob- 
stacles, impediments,  &c.— 4.  To  meet  and 
oppose;  to  resist;  to  attack  and  attempt  to 
confute;  as,  to  encounter  the  argumenta  of 
opponents.— 6.  t  To  oppose ;  to  oppugn. 

Jurors  are  not  bound  to  beliere  two  witnesses,  if 
the  probability  of  the  fact  does  reasonably  enc»UHter 
them.  Sir  M.  HaU. 

d  To  meet  in  mutual  kindness;  to  express 
an  equal  amount  of  kindly  feeling  towards. 

tRara]  'See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their 
learU' thanks.'    Shak.-^.\  To  befall;  to 
betide.     '  Oood  time  encounter  her. '  Shak. 
Enocranter  (en-koun't«rX  v.i.    1.  To  meet 
face  to  face;  to  meet  unexpectedly. 

Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring,  when  we  encoun- 
ternL  Shak. 

I  will  tnc0unt€r  with  Andronicus.       Shak. 

2.  To  meet  in  hostile  fashion;  to  come  to- 
gether  in  combat;  to  fight;  to  confiict  '  Our 

Sowers  with  smiling  fronts  encountering.* 
hak.  'If  thou  encoufiter with  the  boar.' 
Shdk.—Z.  To  meet  in  opposition  or  debate. 

Snoonnterer  (en-koun'tftr-^r).  n.  L  One 
who  encounters;  an  opponent;  an  antago- 
nist—2.  t  One  who  is  ready  to  accost  an- 
other. '0,  these  eneounUrer$»  so  glib  of 
tongue.'    Shak. 

Enoonraxe  (en-ku'r&JX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  en- 
eouragea;  ppr.  encouraging.  [Fr.  encour- 
aaer—en.  and  courage,  from  caeur,  L.  cov, 
tne  heart]  To  give  courage  to;  to  inspire 
with  courage,  spirit,  or  strengUi  of  mind; 
to  embolden;  to  animate;  to  incite;  to  in- 
spirit; to  help  forward;  to  countenance. 

But  charge  Joshua  and  e$u9Mragt  him.   Deut  iiL  aS. 

Bth .  To  embolden,  inspirit,  animate,  incite, 
cheer,  urge,  impel,  stimulate,  instigate, 
comfort,  promote,  advance,  forward 
&iooiirag0ment  (en-ku'rftj-ment).  n.  l.  The 
act  of  ^ving  courage  or  confidence  of  suc- 
cess: incitement  to  action  or  to  practice; 
as,  the  encouragement  of  youth  in  generous 
deeds. 

SomewhUe  with  merry  purpose  fit  to  please. 
And  othcrwhile  with  good  eMcouragtment.  SpeuMr. 

For  when  he  dies,  farewell  all  honour,  bounty. 
All  generous  tntouragmitHt  of  arts.        Otwmy. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  indte,  support, 
promote,  or  advance,  as  farour.  counte- 
nance, rewards,  profit,  incentive. 

To  think  of  his  paternal  care 
Is  a  most  sweet  eucouragemeni  to  prayer.     Byrotn. 

Enoounger  (en-ku'rftJ-^rX  n.  (hie  who  en- 
courages, incites,  or  stimulates  to  action; 
one  who  supplies  incitements,  either  by 
counsel,  reward,  or  means  of  execution. 

The  pope  is  a  master  of  polite  learning,  and  a 
great  tncemragtr  of  arts.  Addison. 

|^ftft^r^ii|f  (An.kw^rtj.lngV  p.  and  a.  1.  In- 
spiring vmhnope  and  confidence;  exdting 
courage.— 2.  Furnishing  |(round  to  hope  for 
success;  as,  an  eneourofftfu^  prospect 

Snocrarasliigly  (en-kuTftj-ing-llx  adv.  In 
a  manner  to  give  courage  or  hope  of  suc- 


Bneradle  (en-kr*'dlX  v.t  [Prefix  en,  and 
eradXe.\   To  lay  in  a  cradle.    Speneer. 

Elieratit6l(en'kra-tItaXn.pt  [Gr.  eneratie, 
moderate,  self-disdplined— en,  In,  and  kra- 
toe,  strength.]  Ecdei.  a  name  given  to  a 
sect  in  the  second  century  because  they 
condemned  marriage,  forbade  the  eating  of 
flesh  or  drinking  ox  wine,  and  rejected  aU 
the  comforts  and  couTeniences  of  life. 
Tatian,  an  Assyrian  and  a  disciple  of  Justin 
Mar^.was  the  leader  of  this  sect  Called 
also  vontinente. 


eh.  Main;     ^  8e.  loe^;     g,  go;     I  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     «B,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  tdg;    wh,  teAig;    sh,  anue.— See  KIT. 


SncTinltkKen-ktfD-lt'al),  a. 


krinm,  k  mi.  I  A  nune  often  applied  to  Ui« 
wbols  oniar  of  Ui«  Criaoldeit  or  iCone-UUei, 
but  more  •peciflcsUy  Kitriclad  to  the  gensn 


tWTinBrDDndsd,  unooth  iteml.  Theinlmal 
li  composed  0/  nnmerou*  Jointed  Bimi  radl- 

moutb  l>  dttuted.  and  wui^h  ii  >upport«d 
on  a  ]olnl«d  tlem.  Tha  petrified  ramilna 
ot  the  enoriniteB  compOBe  vut  itrata  of 


Oguret  ol  (he ,- 

tennt  anglei  at  which  thej  occur. 
BnnriiiUlp  BnrrinlttMl  fen-krln-tlOk,  an- 
krin-lCtk-d),  a.  Stmt  a  Bntrinai. 
SnoilnMd  (en-kiiiptO.  a.  [From  eriip.] 
Citrtad^  formed  In  curLa  '  Hain  BJtcritped, 
[Old.'  SktttiyK. 
:r6cb'). Hi  IFnllien,andFr. 
aemeher;  Ha  A0CK0Aca)> 
lo  nooa  on,  iroai  croc,  ■  hook;  K.  eroot 
(which  aae).)    1.  To  enter  on  the  righto  and 

DDUeidoD  of  whBt  belontm  to  another  by 
gndoal adnnca Into  hliUmltg or  jurltdk- 
aon.  and  onuplng  a  part  of  hli  righto  or 

neighbour's 
th  hto  own, 

"onlhe'hlgb- 
iHi  On  UiB  land 

,  „___nallr;  and  the 

land  maBoeha  on  the  lea  when  ft  1>  ei- 
tendHllntoItbjallBtlDti.  'anperUltlon.  .  . 
A  creeping  and  enertMching  enL'    Booker. 

I  To  advance  gradually  and  by  ileiSi;  to 
approach  or  take  hold  aapereelved*.  aa,  old 
age  (BcroacAet  upon  a  man— Br«.  To  In- 
trude, trench  upon.  Infringe,  Inrada,  Ins- 

Bamuch  t  (cn-krAch'),  n.  Oradoal  and  dd- 
percelTsd   adTancw,  (elnire.  or  pnigr««. 

bar  (sn-krtch'tr),  n.    1.  One  who 
ID  and  Ukea  poawMlan  of  what  la 


ESS'! 

bmd.  and  Incloaei  a  piece  with  hto 
enerooeJkeioiihUnelEhbonr'iproi 

ofWn  eneroach  In  thi( ■ 

war;  theieaiiaaldto 


oblect.  aa  a  righ 
g  Ito  banndariei 


crauiuiWllt  (en-kiOch'neiit^  n.     1.  The 
ileiing  gndDUlj'  oh  the  rigbu  or  powe*- 


and  taking  poaaeidon;  OI 


or  JorladlcOon  of  another,  1^  illent 

or  wlthont  rl^t;  aanunptlOD  of  lb*  rl^ta 
and  prlilliSM  of  another. 


i.  The  act  of  Bdyanclng  gradually  and  by 
stealth;  nnpercetved  approach,  seiciire,  or 
prwreu;  ae,  the  encroaaimentu  of  disease, 
&  That  which  li  taken  by  encroaching  on 
another,—*.  In  low.  the  taking  of  morelban 

two  ihllUngs  rent-KiVlce  lo  the  lord,  and 
tbe  lard  takes  three,  It  la  an  eneroachineTU. 
Bncnut  (en-kruan.  r.l.    To  locrust  (which 


ng  la'aunvunded.  'Thewr 
g  Irnth   from  Ito  mcrut 

-Lra-Mr),  r.t  [Pre! 


Encamber  (en-knm'bCr). 
mm4«r(whiebBeeJj  i.  " 
impede  (he  motion  of  wi 
or  anything  loconvenier 

to  embarraaa;  to  perplex 


cult  or  laboriooa; 


•d,  embairaas,  perplex,  hi 


Id;  aiurthlnf 

Sirip  fnmi  xbt  bnnchih^  AlpV  thdr  phiy  IH 
The  buBC  eneumtraner  «f  hoTTtk  wooil. 

I  Id  lou.  liibiUtT  resting  od  so  asto 
. — ,  .,-. —aTlor  Ihedlad 

liable;  an 
I,  lo  the  d 

if  Ite  Talne,  bat  not  impeding  the  pasalng 
if  the  fee  by  convayance,  as  a  mortgage,  a 
len  for  taxes,  a  Judgment,  a  right  of  way, 
tc— Sir.  Load,  burden,  clog.  Impediment, 


BionrtalB  <en-k«r'tln).D.t.  To  inclose  with 


EncvclopradlSL,  Encycli^ieills  {i 
pe^-a),  n.  [Gt,  tiikykupaideia 
IqiilBi:,  a  circle,  and  paidtia.  Inst 


Bl'kta- 
.-m  ta. 
itniction.] 


of  acience  or  art  are  discussed  separately, 
and  uBDallyln  Biphabetica!  erder;  aeyel°- 

0-,  as,  the  French  Eneydtrpadia;  the 
ar  Enciictopcdia,    or    ConTanaUoua 

EncTolopwlbLcal,  Encydopedlacal  (en- 
si'klCi-pe,di"ak-Aj),  a.  8ante  as  Encyd&padie. 

EncycioptadiAn,  Eucyciopedltui  (en-si'- 

kl6,pe"di-an),  a.     Embracing  the  whole  dr- 

EueTclopBdlaii,  EncTclDpadlmn  (en-ar- 
ktA-p«"dl-Bii),  n.  Circleofscleucssorknow- 


kie-p«d'lk.  en-sl'klfi-ped'lkal),  a.    PerCain- 


™cl'S- 


Written  also  En- 


eyelopedic,  SneydGvedieal 
EncyclopMdlsm.  EscrcIopwURn  (ea-ir- 
klA-pM-lun),  n.     Thetobour  ot  wriUng  or 


nedia,  oi .._ 

tloD:  also,  ft  penoD  wboM  knowledge  tt  ef  a 

£iiarcic9«ar.  Biwrdapedr<ai-crU6-t^- 

dl),  n.    An  ancyclopadta.    (Usre  ] 
Eueyit (en-slMO, V.I.   IGr. en.  in.  andliiKa. 

a  bag)    ToineloMtaiBcystarve^fle 

en-aiit'ment).  n.    In  jiAynoC  a  ptDceaaim- 

preiiotii  to  flmlon.    Tbejr  cost  UmdwIts 

imHaaiijr  lunient  and  luekitea  Um  body  ti 
L  Bometlmea  peeallar  vealcolar  boJka 


Bllcnt«d(en.alaCedX  panda.  IQr.n^a 
tesBB,  the  bladder,  a  bag,  a  pouch.  Ir 
tyd.  to  bold-J  iDCkwed  In  a  bag.  bladds. 

piled  by  medical  writen  lo  Uumb  tauoi 
which  conalat  of  a  Bold  or  olber  maUer 
dosed  la  ■  sac  or  cyst. 


int'o.tndt,! 


aai.  md.  tmdr:  ot  m 


dad  ot  a  flnnr:  Uw« 
ot  BcbalDorrDpe.— I.TbelarmUutioa.eaa- 
cluBlan,  or  last  part  of  anything;  am  of  a  por- 

of  things,  of  a  quantity  of  matexiala 


I.  Came  ot  death:  a  deatraynr. 


STent;  ooaclualon. 

frsgment  or  broken  ptece ;  the  last 

— thing,    ■01doddeni(*a*** 

epi  Tn  the  phrase  oiMi  «< 
"""■"""■■    point  or  thmg  SI 


which 


>r  dire. 


I  his  Tl 


pushed 
intended;  SCI 
public  stub. 


Intended  U  

ipe;  aini;drm;aa.prtTalemii; 


9.  In  minina.  the  farthest  or  ItMt  pwIkH 
of  a  leiel  drlTen  on  (he  oonne  of  t)w  lode 

10.  In  rpiming.  a  loose  untwisted  riMxaic^ 
cotton  or  wool:  a  sUier.— dn  «^,  for  •■ 
end,  upright :  erect:  as,  his  batr  stoBla  a 
end.  'She  sleeps  most  an  end.'  Mamrfir. 
~At  oae'e  viti  end,  In  a  podtko  thsl  «s 
does  not  know  what  further  to  do— Sad  •• 
(naul,).  applied  to  a  ahlp  when  her  b«d  er 
stem  la  polntlu  dlrMtlr  to  an  obled:  up- 
posed  to  Cmod  ><d>  on, —End  Awssd  (iwil.  I 
applied  to  a  npe  or  any  article^  as  a  (Of'' 
timber,  a  ipar,  Ac.,  renried,  ao  thai  Ihs 
one  and  occupiss  the  place  thai  the  alba 
did  befon.-Onmrf,  (a)       " 


— Trends .^lAeurtA. hi Ser^.  tbenw*' 
est  paito  uf  the  earth,  or  the  InhaMtaatt  c< 
those  parte,— To  mo^  boA  mis  noE.  u 
keep  one's  expenditure  within  one's  IudM*. 
or  at  least  to  keep  them  aqua! 


Kite.  fJlr,  fat,  fsU;       m*.  met.  h*r;       pine,  pin:      nfile,  not,  mOve. 


oU,  pound: 


J.* 
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■L  lor.  uiUf Id  »( lh«,  KUlf  ifinf. 


PMat;  to  ba  flnlihi 


-  - m:  M.  ■  rojiga  mdi  by 

— nof  kihlp^  the  dlKonTHFndiwltti 

iMwaMrirv  vonU;  b  nod  life  endt  In  p«u«. 
•  AITb  >al1  tlul  n»{i  well-     Shi*.-£.  To 

ai«fltvlBlUKODT1«^  tOCCBHipeAltilU.    *11lfl 

■M*i  Md«L'  jridDs. 

*-*-"-  («d->.l>IJ.  o.     TIuI  mn  b«  put  u 
•■d  Is  or  tmnloktod:  tcmlnabfai. 
^iA-AtKamrd).  «.     WUaC  gcidi  lU^  OdDclu- 


id  vftil«m4sJnf  oriteteof  belncRuUmifcd; 


Ln  huud;  to  bring  Into 


^  nBulmtgrlDg  oriUte  of  b«lag  mdugand; 

bdUk,*bdMtenl<eD-di^,en-dU'k'eii), 
•  I.     Ta  Duta  duk^  to  duten, 
kdi«r  (an-diiO.  vt    [Verb-fanning  prefli 

Bora  baloTRl :  to  attuh ;  to  bind  by  tlei 


ItninlMtha  prloof:  to  muke  coatlr  or 
^dMndb  (eo^Ui'adU).  oir.    HrecUon- 


L  elpreUDni  u  at  tiMi 
Is  on;  lo  act  about :  c 


*T>L    BTort.  atlcnipt,   itruggle.  e 


^    Tu  Bttampt  t 


B^n  ^n-dnTitgonJ,  n.   [Or.  k<nd«ta, 

alarop.  uidfftfnui,  an  angle.]  Aplanaflgare 


tiy  to  elTMt; 
aLMiD^  to  atrlTO  after. 

SndefcVtmrar  (an-der'tT-tr),  n.    One  i 
n.>k»inEftDrtorattan.nt  ^^^  ^  , 

•nin.   (( 

(M^S-Sj-fn-QiX  «.    [Or. 
.    ..    ._,  andirynf.  Ismale.]  laM. 
having  elaren  piatila  or  female  orgBiiH  of 

EudaeuulilK  (en-de-kBn'drl-i),  n  [Or.  Am- 
cktu,  eleien.aodnn'r.aniJrDi.Bnian.]  An 
order  of  plinta  in  the  artindBl  ayalem  of 
LtnnmiB  olth  eleven  itaniena. 

BiiilacaphTlloiu(en-do-kBni-1iii,  en-de-ki- 
tU"liu).  iitQr.  kandeto,  eleven.  andptyUon, 
a  laaT)  In  tnt  having  a  winged  leaf  oom- 
poaed  of  eleven  leaneta 

SlUleiatlO(en-dtk'lik},a.    lOr  andnlnumi, 

dficlic  dialogue,  in  the  Platonic  phlloaophT, 


)etiBtir  thd 


oae  aymptoT 
'hichlDdtcat 


BndailionlU,  Endelllona  ( en-del 'yun-it, 

en-del'run),  ».  (From  tbe  parWi  of  £ni(>l- 
tian.  In  Cornwall,  wbere  It  waa  flnl  round.) 
A  mineral  comiuMed  of  the  triple  lulphuni 
of  antimony,  lead,  and  copper,  occurring 
cbleflT  In  a  tnlne  oamed  fliiel  Uoji.  in 
Endelllon. 
EndamlaKen-dA'mi-al),!!.  SameaaJAidnnu;. 

al},a.  [Fl.<iuli^i3t4*;Or.endAnuit,diielllna 

dAAtfipeopie.  ]  Peculiar  to  a  peopit 


lutlo,  Sndan 

(X  o.  lOr.  en,  ana  mttbd™™,  cutan. 
>  Urm  applied  to  that  method  nt  uiir 
nea  In  which  they  are  rubbed  ln( 

miDveil.  al  b;  B  bliitsr. 


d«r«,  akin.]     Ii 

BndetM^t  pp.  1 

ZnOswl  (•n-dfl'). 


(Or 
m  the  Inn 


>r  plane 


r),  t.L    To  varlegMe- 
(en-dlf,  en-dltment). 


Bndlng  (end'lng),  il 

Uble°or  letiar  ofaToi 
Endlnin  (end1-«rn}.  n. 


duced  ii 


(andl-tm).  n, 
n-ditTet.  T< 
Bnditor(en-d 


I  BriUin 


and  uaed  ai 


log  no  end  or  ooncli 

]tn«;  endivt  progreaalon;  endlest  durL 

etuUfu  blliB.—l.  Perpetually  recurring;  In- 
termlnable;  Inceiaant;  continual;  ai,  tndleM 
pralae;  endlxt  clamonr.  — S  Wlthonl  object, 

«,  Without  pmn'table  concluaion:  fraitleaa. 
'All  Uvea  are  etidlm.'    Biau.  A  tl.—Biui 


BlUUewly  (endlea-ll),  ads.  1-  Without  end 
or  terniTnation',  as,  to  entend  a  line  end- 
^ffllv- — ^  Inceaaantly;  perpetually:  con. 
tinually.-^  WiUiont  purpoM;  uaeleealy; 
B]m)e«ly;  aa,  he  la  Ubouiing  quitA  atuf- 

"-*' <end1ea-nea),    n.     EitcnalOD 

or  Umit;  perpetuity;  endleaa 


Bndmort    (and'mOaCX  a.     FnrUMd;  n- 

moteat-    Bailey. 
BndO- (en'dO).    A  prelbi  derived  tromOreek 

endon,  flignlfylnfr  within. 
EndOOardiM  (eii-d6-klir;dl-ak),  B.   (Or.  en- 

tte  inltrlor  o?  the  heart;  ai.  .ndoMnliflc 
lound  or  murmur.     Oppoaed  to  exoeanHae 

BndocardltlB  [en'de-kKr-drtia),  n.  [l^ee 
Ehdocuidiac.  1  A  dlieaae  ending  In  the 
depoait  of  Bbrln  upon  the  ralvci  of  the 


Ea^wdlnm  (en-dfi-ktr'dl-umX 


membrane  which    linc> 

Badomrp  { en'da  -  kiipi 


(be  Inner  layer  of  tbe 
iure^ftere  from  the 
hard  and  atony,  aa  In  tbe 


(h*  mMDcatp  or  Oahr  put  tn  ihoini  tn 

SadMuiMM,  Budocuptl  (cD-dA-kinCi-t. 

ea-db-Utc^t-i),  n.  pt  A  fmnll;  ol  wiglo- 
■permoui  or  cloK-milted  lichflni,  having 
dii««d  upothecU  Imbedded  In  the  tballiu. 


wnu  inoenniu  Mrm  lor  uui  mlueiUneont 
oollMttoD  oI  ubitwicM  ud  Itructuru  in- 
«l«HllnUMCcdUolpIuiUii]>eclllciillr.  tbe 
eokniilDs  Dutlcr  which  Bill  vwilible  celli, 
ClOOpt  lbs  gTMin.  which  ll  cUtn-DpA^U;  u, 


Endoctrla*  (cD-dok't 

■nil  doetHnt]    To  ta 


— ...    lo  Indoclrlnste, 

_.  (en'dO-iiatX  n.  [Or.  indmi,  within, 

idlv<ti>,  abag]  In  nwl  thelnnelmuin- 
Diina  or  iLyer  of  the  bodf-wiU  of  «  poly- 
■oon.  Wh«r«  there  1>  no  ectocyit,  the  en- 
docrit  coDititutfla  Ihfl  entire  lnC«guinunL 
Bndixlami  (ea'dO^trm),  n.  [Or.  endon, 
wiUitn,UHld«rDu.ikln.]    la  tool  the  Inner 


C<Bl«nl«nt«. 


to  the  endodemi. 


(en-dA-d«rm'lkX  a.  Pertaining 


onlr  within  Ihelr  owt 
txa/amy  (which  tee). 
Endbcsn  (en'dfi-Jen),  n. 


nKqaencs  ol  lla  new  wood; 
Hindlei  betng  developed  In  the  pmnchyma 
il  the  interior  ol  the  item,  In  which  Uiere 
u  no  dlatlnctlon  ol  pith  find  bark.  In  trina- 
Tene  lectlon  the  hundlei  appear  ecattared 
through  the  cellular  matter,  being  more 
Dompact  towardi  the  circoniference.  The 
otheroEvanioftheplanta  are  also  character- 
liUc  The  leavet  an  generallj  panllel- 
Tdned.  the  flowen  niaally  wilt  thm 
organi  In  eachwht-'  —'  "■ ■  '- 


nnbryo^ 


cotyledon,  and  the  i 


a  tap-w 


laihealhandl 


developed 

lillei. 


4c.     KiidOKenfl  Increaae 

to  a  llmlled  eitcnl;  ben ,  _ _ 

Jnjed  hj  twining  planta  aa  ejogena  aror 

llten-do'len-iUl.o.  1.  Pertaining 

piled  to  pluitfl  In  which  the 


I  (en'dft-Kmn,  b.     [Or.  indon, 
E.l]/TnpA  (which  lee).]  In  anal. 

Hold  ailing  the  memUranous 

en'dO-morf),  n.    [Or.  tnitan. 
-iiiiiu.  miu  iiiorphi.  larm.l    In  minfrnl.  a 

Call  ot  lither  mineral*.  Tbui  we  find  non- 
metallic  minerali,  ai  mlphur,  graphite, 
anthracite:  metallic  mineral!,  ai  gold,  ill- 
Ter.  dbc. ;  halogen  cumponud^  aA  Cuor-spar — 
InclDted  la  quu-bi  cryitala 
^dopixulta  (en-ilA-pa'ra-BltX  n.  [Gr. 
nidorL.  within,  and  pamhu.]  A  panilte 
living  on  the  Intemalotsaug  ol  anlmala.  a> 
Dppcied  to  an  teUtpanuiU,  which  Inleate  the 

Endapblcramten-dfi-IU'DniV  n.  [Qr.  nufm. 
within,  and  ^loioi,  hark.  1  In  boi  the  ll\>er 
ol  harfci  the  Inner  layer,  containing  woodr 


ol  a  limpid 
labjrinth. 
Endjimorpli 


(en-doTI-ue  or  en-ds-finui), 

a.  iur.  endon,  within,  andpAj/£lcn,  a  leal] 
In  £al  a  terra  applied  to  the  young  teavea 
olmonocotytedoni,  from  their  Ming  loimed 

Endonlut  (en'dS-plait).  n.  [Or.  endon, 
within,  and  cloiloa.  moulded,  from  p<aaM, 
to  mould.]  fiittcJ.. rounded  orovalbody. 


BltdOIIlMtleil<sn-dll-plai'tl-ka),  n.]>l.  Tht 
higher  dlvlaliiu  of  the  Proto«)a.dl*tlngul>hed 
from  the  other  dlvlaion,  the  Monera,  bj  (he 
protoplaam  having  embedded  In  it  a  nucle- 
ated cell  or  endoplait-  The  Enduplaitica 
are  lubdlvlded  by  Huiley  Into  (1)  the  ftmilo- 
loria,  (2)  the /VoIoplaiW  or -»mB*(!fl,  (8)  the 
Gngariaida.  (4)  Uie  Calallacla  at  Haeckel. 
which  poaaibly  ought  (o  be  Included  in  the 
neit  gmup.  namely  (b)  the  Irtfuaria. 

BndoTileiira  (en'dfl-plfl-ra). 
withlmTand  pfcui  -    "-    ■ 


TTimfj.    [PreHi 
It  To  place  v> 


hi),  a.    That  may  b« 
prel  A  pp.  endortfd: 


eichAD^  wrlUeo  (■ 
1.  Aatlflcalion;  aanctlon;  approvmL 


(en-dc 

Ell(l<MMrc(eu-d«-i«rk).H.  [Or., 
-id  ««.  KTtct.  fieah.;     ■ 


n'dfi-ake-li-ton).  n.  [Or. 
nd  itflftott,  ■  dry  bod/.J 
applied  t-   "—  '-' ' 


man  and  other  ai 


orerln^  of  aBek 
Bmme  MM  Oidtt- 

•m'tt-ti\  %.  (Or 


-m«'i<i),n.  [Gr.milim,w(tlitn.alidUB«, 
lulslon,  from  AtMg6,  to  pu^. )  The  lraa» 
aloti  ol  fluid)  or  gaaei  throngb' pom 


ie  extcHor  lo  the 


DdOfincitla  /en-doi-mof  Ik),  a. 
.alnlng  toendoamoaa:  ol  tlte  n 


D  (eiTda-gpfnii).  «.  |Gr  eadM. 
id  iperwia.  leed.l  U  ht  the 
:h  eurronndi  the  embrro  tn  muy 
which  la  contained  wiUi  it  wMhb 

ItconUlnithei       " 

ig  embryo. 


I  the  lopplT  ct  food  ta 
TO.  It  u  lactoanoMt 
rr  homy.     It  ii  <dM 


oily,  mudlagino 

a]»  AOHHHttt  or  rrriMpBT-nK 

BudiMparmla  <en-dA-ip«nn'lk),  ra  Id  M 
a  tern  applied  to  eeedt  contalnhw  *ade 
■penn,  aa  In  the  Oramlneifr,  rmbellito^ 
ic.;  rehitlng  to  or  accompanied  by  lb*  •■ 
doapenu;  aa,  an  endupermkc  cmbrya 

BndlMpOT*  (en'dS-ipfir),  n.  (Or.  m4m. 
within,  and   tpara.m  iva.]    In   M-  tl 


rlnlegi 


"of  Uchen  iporea. 

d^ipAr  ni),  a.    In  M.  ■ 
fungi  which  have  tkctr 


within,  and  iIdiiui,  the  month.]  In  M.  the 
paauge  through  the  Inner  Int^moitc'i 
•eed  or  ovule  lomilng  the  inner  porlleei* 
the  mlcropylo  See  ExosroiiK. 
Bndatlwdiun  (en-da-lh»'ii-um],  a.  [Or. 
endon,  within,  and  (MM.  a  celV]  Id  M- 
iaiue  lining  an  antha. 
To  doubt;  lo  fa. 


n  L-  dot,  dotU.  a  marrliH 


t.  met.  Mi;       pine.  plD;      nCle.  Dot.  mllie:       tObe.  tub,  bnll; 
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iritb  *  p«rmui«iil  fund  of  property; 
4*.  to  tmitm  u.  chuivh. 

•itf  iWwtoiiiU  tttc  wHIuMit  or  thk  or  that. 
Dta.  M»d  wirfWuii  m  college  or  a  cat.  /V*;^. 

X IV*  enrich  or  f aniUh  with  uur  gift.  qaiUity» 
or  iKvlljr;  to  tndoc;  m»  man  it  «nd<RMd  by 
kto  Malur  with  fvtfon. 

h 


:  at  an  aristocratic  by  having  a 
body  fmd0^rmd  with  cettain  pnirl- 

See  under  Endue. 

(en-tlou'irX  n.    One  who  endowi. 

(en-doo'^).  e.t    To  furnish  with 

or  portion;  to  endow.   Waterhouse, 

(en-dou'mentX  n.    1.  The  act 

flf  witlinc  dower  on  a  womaa,  or  of  tettling 

a  ftuad  or  jtormnnent  proviaicm  for  the  sup- 

poft  of  any  p«rK>n  or  object,  as  aparsoii  or 

rkttr.aprafaMor,anU  the  like.  —2.  That  which 

tobealowvd  or  aettled  on;  property,  fund,  or 

rwenne  permanently  appropriated  to  any 

ckjeci.  aa^  the  tndawmenU  of  a  church* 

hwyital.  or  college.  -S.  That  which  is  given 

m  neeliiwed  un  the  person  or  mind ;  gift 

«€  naiore :  natoral  capacity. 

Ii»  Mcly  0m^0mmtmtM  had  fitted  him  for  the  work 
WwmtDdo.  //.  Tayi^r. 

The  capacity  to  tpaak  and  write  wdi  will  in  futute 
mn  te  aa  iBvataable  emdtmfmunt.       Dr.  Cmtrd. 


,tBndT7,tv.C.  [OcHnp.  Sc  drM or dri0, 
ioffer.]    To  suffer. 

boohil  .  .  . 
ia  al  my  Of*  tndry,    CMmttter. 

_  (an^nii'X  '•*•  I  Veri>-f orming 
pnftx  rm.  and  dntag*.]  To  make  a  drudge 
ortlaTeol 

if  (end'tpfehX  n.    An  epilogue. 

mdminff,   {L.  M«o.  to  put  on.  See  IMDUB.] 
L  To  inveat;  to  clothe;  to  indue. 

£tut»tf  ihcm  with  thy  Holy  Spirit. 

3*tk  ^<,0mmcn  Prmytr. 

1  f  To  sopply  with;  to  endow;  to  portion. 

Cod  bath  tmdtud  me  with  a  food  dfomrf. 

Gen.  xxx.  aa 

— JM««.  Bndom.  Bndue  is  used  generally 
«t  moral  uualitlee:  endow,  of  the  body, 
cstamal  thinipi,  and  mental  gifts.  An  insti- 
tatkn  Is  richly  tffMloiMd;  a  person  is  emioierd 
with  beauty;  he  is  endued  with  Tirtue.  '  En- 
dmd  with  royal  rirtuea  as  thou  art'  MUUm. 

TKea  win  I    . 

&«rfMv  yo«  witti  broad  land*  aad  teriltory. 

Tntnys0tt. 

(en-d&'ment),  n.     Same  as  In- 


laAumhle  (en-dikr'arbl),  a.    That  can  be 
hcne  or  snliered 


(en-dOi'a-bl-nesX  n.     State 

<f  b^ff  endormble;  tolerablenesa. 
tliiilBu\y  <en-d(kr'a-bliX  adv.    In  an  en- 

daring  manner, 
litennot  (en-dOr'ansX  n.    (See  BirDUKB.] 

t  Continuance :  a  state  of  lasting  or  dura- 

tkm:  lasUngneaa 

Some  of  them  are  of  very  great  antlqaity,  others  of 

\tm  tmdmwmn.  S/fttstr. 

1  A  bearing  or  sufferiuff;  a  continuing 
vadm  pain  or  ilistreas  without  resistance, 
«r  vithoat  sinking  or  yielding  to  the  pres- 
«ii;  sulferanoc;  patience. 

fortitail*  was  oKial  admirable  in  their  prcs- 
Ml  tmdmramt*  of  aU  evik.  of  pain,  and  of 

Str  tr.  TempU, 

It  Ddey;  procrastination. 

My  lord.  I  look'd 
Yea  •«ttld  iMve  fitpen  mc  your  petition,  that 
I  ihoald  have  ta^  some  pains  to  brinff  together 
Twidf  and  yoor  accuiers;  and  to  have  heard  you 
Waboai  tttdatrmmt  further.  '  Shah. 

(Th«  meantng  of  the  word  hi  the  above  ez- 
t«»rt»  wWch  Is  from  Hennr  VIIL  t.  1.  has 
^Mu  disputed,  some  thinking  it  equal  to 
«wk«,  confinement;  others,  to  suffering.] 
9Ta  Pttuanenoe,  persistence,  contintiance, 
i"ftriiig.  sitferance,  tolerance,  patience, 
JgrtitniW.  frsignstton. 

ndlUt(en-d£Oi  v.l  pret  A  pp.  endurtd; 
Ppr.  ndurimp,  [Fr.  endunr;  L.  induro,  to 
yke  hard  or  hJsrUer— in,  and  dtiro,  from 
j^evf,  hard )  1.  To  last ;  to  continue  in 
w*  mme  state  without  perishing;  to  re- 
»«lii;toabideL 

TW  Lord  ahalM^brv  for  ever.  Pk.  ix.  7. 

H«  liiaa  koW  it  piis  hooac]  Cast,  bat  te  shall  not 
*■<«*  Job  riiL  »5. 

^«phiC  BMy  MiArfv  Car  a  aifht,  but  Joy  cometh 
■  *■  wonii^f,  h.  xxz.  5. 

^0  bear,  to  suffer  without  resistance,  or 
*WM)ttt  jlelding.  '  A  eoun^  to  endure  and 
">  obey.*  TVfmyson.— Snv.  To  last,  remain, 
J"2|eK.  abide,  bear,  suffer,  hold  out 
«&Bli«  <en-d6i0k  e  t  L  To  bear;  to  sustain; 
»  vpport  without  breaking  or  yielding. 


Both  were  of  thininir  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure. 
As  oUght  the  strolces  of  two  such  anns  mthtrr. 

DrjfdtH. 

8.  To  bear  with  natience;  to  bear  without 
opp<Mition  or  sinking  under  the  pressure. 

Therefore  I  tudttre  all  things  for  the  elect's  sake. 

a  Tim.  ii.  10. 

If  ye  endurt  chastening.  God  dealeth  with  yoo  as 
with  sons.  Heh.  uL  7. 

8.  To  undergo;  to  suffer;  to  experience. 

How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts /iMArnr, 
That  part  wliich  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure. 

4.t  To  continue  in. 

The  deer  etuturetk  the  womb  but  eight  months. 

Sir  T.  Br&WMt. 

5.t  To  harden;  to  inure. 

And  manly  Umbs  tHthimt  with  little  care 
Against  all  hard  mishaps.  S/mser. 

STif .  To  bear,  sustain,  undergo,  experience, 

abide,  support,  suffer,  tolerate. 
Enduremo&tt  (en-dClr'mentX  n.  Endurance. 

South. 
Endursr  (en-dOr'dr),  n.     l.  One  who  bears, 

suffers,  or  sustains— 2.  He  who  or  that 

which  continues  long;    he  who  or  that 

which  remains  firm  or  without  change. 
EndTUing  (en-dOr'ingX  «•    Lusting  long; 

permanent;  as,  an  enduring  habitation. 
Bldlirlllgly  (en-d&r'ing-lt),  euiv.    Lastingly; 

for  all  time. 

Already  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  some 
eminent  Romans  were  in  their  full  manhood,  whose 
names  are  etuluritt^fy  associated  with  the  events  of 
the  second.  Amotd, 

BndnrlllJlieM  (en-dOrlng-nesX  n.  Qualfty 
of  endunng;  durability;  permanence. 

Endwun,  ElldwlM(endV&x,  eud'wlzl  ode. 
L  On  file  end;  erectly;  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion. 'Pitiful  huts  and  cabins  made  of 
poles  set  evdwim*  Hay.— 2.  With  the  end 
forward 

Bnaoatet  (d'ne-k&t),  v.t  [L.  eneeo,  eneea- 
tunt—e,  out  or  outright,  and  neeo,  to  kilL] 

To  kill 

Some  plagues  partake  of  such  a  pernicious  degree 
of  malignitv.  that,  in  the  manner  of  a  most  prescn- 
taneous  poison,  they  etucnt*  in  two  or  three  hours, 
suddenly  corrupting  or  eatinguishiog  the  vital  spirits. 

/fartxy. 

Bneda  (e-n6'shi-a),  n.  [Or.  ineki;  continu- 
ous.] In  med  a  name  for  continued  fever, 
including  inflammatory,  typhus,  and  syno- 
chai  fever. 

Eneld  (d-nd'idX  n.  An  epic  poem  written  in 
Latin  by  Virgil,  of  which  .Snea^  reputed 
the  founder  of  the  Latin  race.  Is  the  hero. 
See  iSMKiD. 

it"*™*^  (en'6-maX  ^  V^^' ^nema,  a  clyster, 
from  eniimi.  to  send  in— en,  in,  and  hUmit 
to  send.]  A  liouid  or  gaseous  form  of  medi- 
cine thrown  into  the  rectum;  a  clyster. — 
£Vietna-<netrtiinenl,  eneimt-jncmp,  an  in- 
strument which  acts  on  the  principle  of  the 
force-pump,  used  to  administer  an  enema. 

Ennny  (en'6-miX  n.  [Fr.  ennein^  from  L.  in- 
imieve—  %n,neg.  ,and  amteue.a  friend.  ]  1.  One 
hostile  to  another ;  one  who  hates  another; 
a  foe;  an  adversary;  an  opponent;  an  antag- 
onist 

I  say  uato  you.  Love  your  tntmies.   Mat.  ▼.  44. 

2.  One  who  dislikes  any  subject  or  cause. 
'An  enemy  to  truth  and  knowledge.'  Locke. 
—The  eneinjf,  (a)  in  theol.  the  devil  (jb)MiliL 
the  opposing  force:  used  as  a  collective 
noun  and  construed  with  a  verb  and  pro- 
noim  either  in  the  singular  or  plural. 

rMr  enemy  thinks  of  raising  threescore  thousand 
men  for  the  next  summer.  Addi*0n. 

We  have  met  th*  entmy%  and  they  are  ours.  Perry. 

(e)  Time ;  as,  how  roes  the  enemyf  (=3  what 
o'clock  is  it  ?);  to  killtAe  ene^ny.  —A  dvenary, 
Antagofuet,  Enetny.  See  under  Adversary. 
Stm.  roe,  adversary,  opponent,  antagonist 
Enemy t  (en'd-miX  a.  Inimical;  hostile; 
opi>osed  to. 

They  ...  every  day  grow  more  eiteiny  to  God. 

yer.  T«yl»r. 

BnepldflrmlO  (en'e-pi-dftrm'lk),  a.  [Or.  en, 
in,  and  epidennie  (which  see).]  In  tned. 
an  epithet  given  to  the  method  of  treating 
diseases  which  consists  in  the  application 
of  medicines,  as  plasters,  blisters,  Ae.,  to 
theslcin. 

Energetic,  Energetical  (en-^-jef ik,  en-^- 

jet'ik-alX  a.  [Or.  enety^ohit,  from  energis, 
energed — en,  and  ergon,  woric.]  L  Operating 
with  force,  vigour,  and  effect;  forcible; 
powerful;  efAcadous;  as»  enenTe^'c  measures; 
energetic  lawa— 2.  Moving;  woridng;  active: 
operative.  'A  Being  eternally  energetic 
Grew. 

Unless  the  same  force  be  made  energetical  and 
operative.  yer.  TayUr. 

S.  Endowed  with  or  full  of  energy;  exercis- 


ing or  exhibiting  energy;  vigorous;  as,  an 
entrgetic  man. 
He  is  ttxy  energetic  in  what  he  undertakes. 

Worcester. 
Stn.  Forcible,  powerful,  efilcacious.  potent, 
vigorous,  effective,  active,  operative,  assid- 
uoua 

Energetically  (en-«r.)etik-al-liX  adv.  With 
force  and  vigour;  with  eners^  and  effect 

Energetlcalness  (en-^r-Jet'ik-alnesX  n. 
The  quality  of  being  energetic;  activity; 
vigour.    Sir  W.  SeoU. 

Energetics  (en-6r-Jet'iks).  n.  That  branch 
of  scJeuoe  which  investigates  the  laws  regu- 
latinff  physical  or  mechanical  forces,  as  op- 
posed to  vital.  The  whole  range  of  physical 
phenomena  thus  forms  the  subject  of  its 
consideration. 

EnerglOL  Ener8loal(en-6r'Jik,endr'Jik-al).a. 

1.  Exhibiting  eneivy  or  force;  producing 
directly  a  certain  physical  effect;  as,  heat  is 
an  enerpie  agent — 2.  Having  energy  or  great 
ix>wer  m  eflfect:  effective;  vigorous.  'JVier- 

rand  powerful  preachers?   ITaterAoiise. 
In  a  state  of  action;  acting;  operating. 
Goodrich. 

^erglco  (en-er'ji-kOX  om2«-  [It]  In  mueie, 
with  energy  and  force;  with  strong  articula- 
tion and  accentuation. 

Energlie  (en'6r-JIz),  v.<.  pret  A  pp.  ener- 
gized; ppr.  energitifig.  [From  energy.]  To 
act  with  energy  or  force;  to  operate  with 
vigour;  to  act  in  producing  an  effect 

Energlie  (en'6r-ils),  v.t  To  give  strengtli 
or  force  to;  to  give  active  rigour  to. 

Enerslier  (en'6r-JIz-6rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
wht(mgives  energy,  or  acts  in  producing  an 
effect 

Energninen  (en-6r-gQ'menX  n.  [Or.  ener- 
goumeno*.]  Ecctee.  a  person  possessed  by 
any  spirit  whether  good  or  bad;  speciflcally. 
one  whose  body  is  possessed  by  an  evil 
spirit;  a  demoniac. 

Ener^  (en'6r-ji),  n.  {Qr.  energeia—en,  and 
ergon,  work.]  1.  Internal  or  inherent  power; 
the  power  of  operating,  whether  exerted  or 
not;  as.  men  possessing  entrgiee  sometimes 
suffer  them  to  lie  inactive;  danger  will 
rouse  the  dormant  energiee  of  our  natures 
Into  action.— 2.  Power  exerted;  vigorous 
operation ;  force ;  vigour ;  as,  the  adndnis- 
tration  of  the  laws  requires  energy  in  the 
magistrate. 

My  desire,  like  all  strongest  hopes, 

Dy  its  own  aiergy  fulfilled  itself.      TennyxoH, 

8.  Effectiukl  operation:  efficacy;  strength  or 
force  producing  the  effect 

Beg  the  blessed  Jesus  to  give  an  energy  to  yoor 
imperfect  prayers,  by  his  most  powerful  intercesuon. 

Smatrietge. 

4.  Strength  of  expression;  force  of  utter- 
ance; life;  spirit;  emphasia 

Who  did  ever,  in  French  authors,  see 
The  comprehensive  English  energyi 

Retcotn  ttufn . 

6.  In  meeh.  capability  for  performing  work; 
the  action  of  a  power  to  move  a  machine. 
Mechanical  energy  is  actual  or  potential— 
the  former  denoUng  the  energy  in  relation 
to  the  work  actually  performed;  the  latter, 
energy  in  relation  to  the  maximum  of  work 
it  is  capable  of  performing.— Ctmeereotion 
qf  energy,  in  phyeiee,  the  theory  that  the 
total  amount  of  energy  in  the  universe  is 
alwavs  the  same,  though  it  may  change  its 
condition  or  mode  of  exhibition:  conserva- 
tion of  force.  SeennderFoRCE.—SYN.  Force. 
SDwer,  vigour,  strength,  spirit,  life,  resolu- 
on,  efAciency,  potency. 

Enervate  (d-nerv'&t),  a.  VL  enervatue,  pp. 
of  enervo.  See  the  verb.]  Weakened;  weak; 
without  strength  or  force.  'Away,  ener- 
vate bards,  away !'    Warton, 

Enervate  (fi-n^rv'at),  v.t.  prot  A  pp.  ener- 
vated; ppr.  enervating.  [L  enervo,  enerva- 
tuin^e,  out,  and  ner ime,  a  nerve.]  1.  To 
deprive  of  nerve,  force,  or  strength ;  to 
weaken;  to  render  feeble;  as,  idleness  and 
voluptuous  indulgences  enerrate  Uie  body. 

Sheepish  soAness  often  enervates  those  who  arc 
bred  Itke  fondlings  at  home.  Locke. 

2.  To  cut  the  nerves  of;  as,  to  enervate  a 
horse.— Stn.  To  weaken,  enfeeble,  unnerve, 
debilitate. 

Enervation  (d-n6rv-&'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  weakening  or  reducing  strength. —2.  The 
state  of  being  weakened;  effeminacy. 

This  colour  of  meHority  and  pre-eminence  is  a  sign 
ci  eturvettion  and  weakness.  Bacon. 

Enervatlve  (d-n^rv'artivX  a.  Having  power 
or  a  tendency  to  enervate;  weakening. 
[Rare.] 

Snerve  t  (d-ndrVX  v.t.  pret  &  m>.  enerved; 
}pT.  enerving.  [1,.  enervo.  SeeEMBRVATB.] 
?o  weaken;  to  ener\'ate.    MUton, 
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ek,clihi;     £h.  Sc  loeA;     g.  ^;     j.job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  iin^;     fB,  (Aen;  th,  fAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  tcAlg;    sh,  axure.— See  Kit. 


rVml.o.    Wmntimto 

nerie:  eaerraUd.    [Bbk.I 
Tjnw'f*,   BHiwijh  (6-QQAn'X  n.     En 
[Scotch.] 


tti  fll-mell    [Fi.l    Id  m  ftiml]; 
icily. 


j-omfM.)  HonBTj;  famUhed.  Chauetr. 
BHfamUtit  fpn.fiHw'Irihl.  v.t.    JPieSl  m,  fmd 

/omirt.)    Totsmijh. 
XlliMt.1  t.l.    Td  Infeet.    Cftouwr. 
Bnflwtilai'iin-f^ilV  r.l.  pret.  dspp.  eVuUaI; 

npr,  m/egblvuT-    [  VerVformlni  prefll  en. 

aBifeeble]    To  m&k«  feeble;  to  deprlreot 

■Weoph ;  to  reduce  Iho  strfngth  or  force 

of;  b>  ■esken;  to  debuiuie;  to  encrtal*; 

*i.  iDlempsrsnee  eitfefbUi  the  body ;  long 

mn  ir\feible  ■  itate. 

STK.  To  wealiea.  debOlUtA,  enemtc. 
BnftMihliimiiit  (en-t«^-iDent).  n.    The  act 

of  weakftnliu;  enervation;  w^dniev. 
"-•—"-- (»D-ttT)lftrX  n.    Onewhoorthit 

itOlt  <eu-»nj|lih),  R.l.  To  enfeeble. 
I  (en-teron),  c.(.  ISeeFBLoR.]  To 
renoer  Oerce  eruoi;  or  (mitie.  'Lllie  one 
n^elon'd  or  dlitraught'  Spenrer. 
Eia»l)ff  (en-fer),  c.t.  [Ba,  tad  U'L/eoffo,  to 
confer  »/<urfum,i(ee  or  fead,  on  one:  siune 
%Mfe\uiart.  See  FlEF]  1.  In  Jau,  to  glre 
1  feud  to;  hence,  to  Isvot  with  «  fee;  to 
giTe  uiy  corporeal  heredJtunent  to  In  tee 
ilmple  or  lea  tHll,  by  llTerroCielila.— 2.IT0 

The  ikLppilv  '^•MT  .  ■  ._ 

In  Inn.  {o) 

vhlch  one  li 
__jd  with  the  fee  of  U)  utile. 
tter  (en-let't*r),  v.t.     (PrefU  ™.  and 
,._jr  (which  see).)    To  fetter;  to  bind  In 
lettera.    '£V<"'"""<>herIore.'    Sha. 

BTiftiVf  (en-ffi'Tfir),  v.t.  (Prefix  en,  and 
/mar.]  To  eiclt«  lever  in.  Stmrd.   [Rare.) 

BnfleldKlfl«<eD't«ld  ri'Shn.  Arias  lor- 
merly  Id  uk  In  tba  BrlUib  armj. 

BnAiffOa  t  (en-f^n').  v.L  pret.  &  pp.  tnJUrctd; 
ppr.  eafirTting,  fVerb-lormlng  prafti  *n, 
aud/l<nM.1  To  make  fierce.  '  More  nvferced 
.  .  .  him  itemly  grrpt.'    Spenter. 

BnlUade  (eafl-Ud'),  n.  {Pr.  en,  and  fiit.  a 
row.  ■  rank,  from  fit.  a  thread,  L.  /luin.) 
Milit.  a  line  or  atnlsbt  paaaaee;  or  the  aitua- 

may  be  raked  with  ehot  throDgh  Ita  whole 

EnlQtd*  (en-a-lad').r,l.preLApp.  en^Uoiint; 
ppr,  tmfiuidiiiti.  [From  the  noon. J  MUU. 
to  pierce,  kout.  or  rake  with  shot  through 
the  whole  length  of,  m  a  work  or  line  ot 

tm,  n're  i-irfi^ubT^r  i>ic5|iinlUi  unnaii. 

[Fr.  ef«Wer.J    lalitT. 


the  act  of  gtrtng  the  fe 


BnlUedCen-nid'Xpi 

a  tenn  applied  to  ' 
filing  the  head  o( 

Bnij»  I '  (en-flr^.  e 
ppr.  tnAri'V.  [Pi 
liame;  to  Ht  on  fli 

Enflssht  (en.nceb 
/teA.]    Tn  incotpo 

Bnflowsri  (i 

/tamr.)    To 

Eiinda(ea-faid'), 


f  objeci 


r..]    1^- 


csb').  ..(.      iPrelli  en.  and 

l^^te'j"  ingrain'    ■Vi'oe. 
tuated.  inbred,  and  enflethed 

•fl'oo'«rlp.  (.    [Prellien.  and 


:    To  Infold  (wblcbaee). 

d'meot),  n.    The  act  of 
;).r.C.  Sameai/i/oliiiEe. 


Z.  To  make  or  gain  ] 


;  tohuriorthiow. 


pnai  or  urge,  aa  wltb  a  charge. 

E-i;im  him -iih  bb  envy  ID  Ibi  p<°P><.    I***. 

7.t  To  prove;  to  evince.    BoBtrr. 
BlllOrc«l(ei>-'fir>').e.i*.  Toatlemptbyforce. 
EnlOrael  (en-fOnT,  n.     Force:  etrength; 

power.  'Apettyefil«rpil>eof  unalI(Hfor».' 

Enforceable  (en-flin'a-lil),  a     That  may  be 

Enforcedly (en-fOn'ed-liXBifB.  Byvlolence: 

fiifOTcamsiit  (en-tOra'ment),  n,    \.  The  act 
of  enforcing;  compulsion. 

!.  That  which  glvei  force,  energy,  or  effect; 
S.t  Motive  of  conviction;  urgtnC  evidence. 


iret.  &  pp.  ert/orced; 

:  en.  and  /orct;  Fr. 

mgti.   to;    to 


ppr.  mfnTcina.   (Piefl 

KHftreir.]      1.  To    gi%,    ., 
Btrengthen;  to   Inifgorate 

miniT^  u.  lo  enforce  rem'arkl  or  u\ 

FM«.  lU.  fat,  f«ll;      mt.  met,  h 


a  general  aenee,  anything  which 
or  conatialni;  anything  — *-'-^  - 
ir  the  bodr  or  the  iniDdi 


r  urgea;  one  who  effecta  b]t 
i-ffin-i-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 


r).a.    Serving  or  tending 


BnlOrclTely  (eo-fftn-iv-U).  » 


na  of  the  ( 


^onn't 


m-l    Toforr 


.  t.     [Prefix  en,  and 
ihlon.    SyieneeT. 

jSr?un»TTo™d'owwltha'lortnlH.  CTmicer, 
EnfonMeredt  a,  [Preflx  «n.  and  0  Fr. 
ftmidre,  lightning,  from  L./ulgar,  lightning, 
from  fal^o,  lo  ahlne.  1  Ulied  with  llgM- 
~ '~  ~  —  Enftntldeid  anoajte,  amoke  giving 
*"'—-'*— like  lightning,  ^penaer. 
— '-•■■-■  -  -  pr»t.  A  pp. 
-  -     -^  <fa 


'or^fiE 


aet  Ci«e;  to  liber- 


4  To  natnrallzfl;  to  receive  aa  denttena. 

6.  To  confer  the  franchlae  on ;  to  endow 
with  the  right  of  voting  lor  a  member  of 
parliament;  aa.  to  eitfranehiK  a  univeraitj; 
to  en/ranehwe  a  claia  otf  people. 


KHOAOEDLT 


tfslning  power.—*.  The  adnuaiha 
loa  to  the  freedom  of  •  CDrnnatua 
or  atate;  iDveMltute  with  tlia  jwlvtlcgea  (< 
free  cltiteni;  the  Incorpontloa  of  ■  pcnon 
into  anv  aoclety  or  body  politic:  tlw  act  itf 
conferring  the  (ranchlie  or  endowlns  wttb 
(he  right  of  voting  for  a  metnber  of  paiUa- 

■  legal  conveyance  in  fee-dmph  of  copy! 
tenemenlg  by  the  lord  of  a  m 


of  copyhold 


S;W-' 


m'chli-tr^  n.     Om  wbe 
[Verb.(onnlD(  [geJi 


captivity.  '  The  tnhctd  Antanw. '  5k«t. 
Enfreedomienfri'dum),*.!.   IPreflin>,aBd 

A^-edonv]    To  free;  to  set  tnw.     Stiat. 
PntVMMl  (en-frfi'),   v.t     [Frellz  n,  and 
/Ttta.'i    To  rreeie;  to  turn  into  loa;  to  «■- 

Enfrcnntnl  I  (eii-ti«'w«rdx  >  l.  [  Verb-fAsi- 
ing  prefii  en,  and  froitaTi.1  la  tnak*  tto- 
ward  or  perverse.    Sir  E.  Saaayt. 

Eofrrelim-flr'),.*.  Toietonflre;lokliidla. 

Engage "(en-gi]').  v.t  pret  ft  pp.  en^x^: 

ppr.  enjjojinif.  [Fr.  enooiwr-eB,  andoo^rr, 
from  oope,  a  pledge.  SeeGlGE.]  V  {Urntt- 
ally  followedbj  relleilve  pron.)  To  bind,  aa 
by  oath,  pledge,  contract  or  promlae;  to 


'S\ 


he  nation  la  tngagtd  ti 
le'a  aelf  la  party  d^nte 


enter  Into  conleet  w 


begin  tot 


2.  To  embark  in  ai 


one't  word;  In  been 
bound ;  aa,  a  friend  h 
enfraprd    to   aupply  ti 


pled;  eamoUj  emploT' 
ed;  lealoua  —  £iHfid 
AXinnn,tn<inA  ac^uBW 
attached  lo  a  wall  ao  tbit 
a  part  of  It  la  conaaW 


Ir  thlckneu- 


ed'tihetU.  In  »>«*.  vIM 
that  araingearwltheachother.   TfMdrivB 
la  the  tTMoging  wheel,  and  the  followvr  la 
the  wheel  emnor rf 
EllgBiedl7(en«a]'ed-li),a<fa   ttllbMIMal- 

DlLrnnnd;       11.  Be  atmne;     y.Sc.frir 


B^.  olth  KUwbDinit  -BuaoHllvUuMd  I 

tllTirimill  T  llT  '  t  TliBiUtel 
airflBg  •Ertoial)'  uvl  MtiiMU]'  Dccnpled;  I 

■BBSBBwU  (•TD-rtfinant).  n.  L  Tbe  net 
rftiifffm  — S  Oblation  br  •tfnanuDt  or 

■■ft*  tHfunHnri  itito  lo  rutfll  ttum.  'Td 
vMfc*  E«ia  UmIt  mfrotynwnt^  Ludiow. — 
It  Adfanvoce  to  >  parQoTsaBw;  putUl- 

nplojFiOfiot  of  Uu  MMbUod; 


■UrTbuli 


wvh  Ihs  Uoon.'  i>r«i«i.— a  ObtigkUon; 
BDlln;  lb>t  which  SDgigA  'KellglDa, 
vUelilBthp  chief  (noBoniHiilafourieiuaB.' 
JfiUxt.     [Han] 

Mb  JtanuA  kitt  Uw  nniM  (iTtn  to  ■  tnatr 
tslind  Into  In  IS<8  iHtvseaClurln  I. ,  then 
la  Uw  hiUMi*  «f  Um  PuUanMDUrj  umr. 
<^  coBBdHlmen  on  t»h^  of  tb<  moder- 
•M  rrwtqrteTiuii  In  ScolUnd,  whanbj  Uia 

pot.  nnevd  to  deliver  blm  troia  npUWl]' 
Uf  lem  nf  usu.— SoJUt,  FigU,  Cmitat, 
ftf  finM-i.  OgMKt-  S«  under  BiRlJE 
^iiL  PRnnl*^  GOntriKti  allruUmi,  giln- 
nc  nUiUBeQt,  obllgmtlon.  butlan*.  cm- 
(tsTVanU  ncmfiitloa,  lj«ttl«,  oomlMt.  fight, 


rorted  the  treatraltsd  'th«  Knitueinent,' 
■Bd  vhajotncd  Is  the  ImuioD  of  EngUinil 
niMi  iqmi  on  IL    8m  BNaiaEMEiiT. 

bn(lllC<«i«in<w).  •  WlnnlDc:  Bltnic- 
dfectiouT^aslng :  u.  titgimtg  manijen 
«  iMm*  —  Bmsiup  and  ditngeging 
mmi^mtry,  that  ui  vhJtih  one  put  li  uter- 
Mtdj  nnltal  to  or  Bpantad  fmm  uioUier, 
•■  DtaMnB  mar  tuolre. 

^•pgtyfij  (ui-gif Initll).  ad>.  In  ■  nun- 
■suwIn'Uw  ■ifectlont. 

bpk(tDCIIMS(CB-aiJ'inR-n«J.n.  Thequ*]- 
Hj  irf  bdnc  eiiKi«lng ;  BltnctlTeneu ;  mt- 
DictiiTD^  •*.  tbe  inffOfinffnoE  of  bli  mu- 

™-gin«ntX»t  |Vert)-tonnliia 


pnOin.  ud  01 


|?nOim,  ind^iut] 
1  mj  month  foa  h>n 
tAnffne. '  SJbot 
•■*uiNu-(«-EU'boU),  s  I.  |Tn<>iM.iuid 
f*>^lwblcbiee^]  To  dlnrder.  'Toin- 
fvAid  (be  Fhunh.'  Bp.  Mantagn. 
naihadlen-Or'luul^e.t  |PmBie»,«iid 
«»(■■<;    Tnmuilrleirithieuland. 

bnnlloalen-(m'rf-m),e  t.  [Treni  m,  *nd 

CTteKl  Td  fiiniUh  with  ■  guTl»n^  to 
a>d  or  pmlect  by  m  gurikon. 
BOitrtmntli)  (en-iru'trl-muth).  n.  [Qr 
m.in.piU'r.^ufnv.  Ihn  bell;,  and  muUai, 
WwtLl  A  TeDtrll.xiuiit 
BWMd«r(«i-]en'd»r\e.(.  [Fr.  mjenrfwr, 
L  ufnura-ui.  and  pen*™,  to  beget,  (rnm 

ra»oK^ill,  birth,  dMCMit     See  anKtiA.  ] 
^tj^l  between  the  dilTenml  Hiei:  to 

t^  prodiKt:  to  caoH  lo  enlrt:  to  bring 
»™*"  ttrift  "■  ""^  "        *"' 


tb,  ScIikA;     g.fO;      J,>ib; 


bnca.    MOtm.     '1  uw  their  moutlu  en- 

jtiidtr.'    Jfawinngr. 

AkgendarBT  (en-Jen'iUr-tr},  n.     Be  who  or 

tbat  which  engendon. 
EnKUutrnra,!  n,    IFr.]    The  act  nl  genara- 

tloD.     Cliaiuer. 
BnclU  (en.gUd'),  V.L    To  gQd;  to  brighten. 

Bncliia  (en'lin).  n.  (Fr.  nvin,  tiom  L.  in- 
ptnium— in,  and  gigna,  giniiOan,  to  beget, 
tonrodace  Hee  INOINIODBI  l.tlnnaleor 
uaEnral  iblllt;.  (In  the  foUowIng  eilmct, 
and  probably  alwaji  la  thia  lenae.  pro- 
ooanoed  en-Jln' ) 


complicated  puia»  which  c 

Ing  an  Intended  eflect:  a  mi ,^., 

big  anjaf  the  mecbanieal  or  phyilcal  powen 
\a  effect  a  particular  puipoae;  sapeclally,  a 
machins  tor  applying  ateam  to  propel  vet- 
•eli,  railway  tralni,4o.;  a  iteamenglae.  - 
S.  Any  loitnuneD  t  In  any  degree  ocmpllcated; 


AAnylaitrnnii 
that  by  which 

As.     'Terrible  nviitM  cj  dea^'    FaM^. 
.  anything  oifld 


etpeclsll/u 


my  pro. 


airttd  at  Oreeuwlch. 

EnsiUe-besTBr  (en'|[n-bir-«r),  n.  In  tAi> 
bui^dirj^.oneof  the  ueepen  or  plecea of  tim- 
ber placed  between  the  IceelauD  in  a  Bt^amer 
and  the  bollen  of  the  Bteam-eDglna,  to  form 
a  proper  Beat  tor  the  bollen  and  nuicblnery. 

SnclIW-dllvar  (en'Jln-drfv-«rX  n.  One  who 
dniea  or  managei  an  engine :  eapecially, 
one  who  managBB  a  lacomotlre  engine. 

EnglSMr  (en-]In-ir^  n,  [li'ortned  on  type 
of  cAariDteer,  m^alreittT.  Ac.)  1.  A  perBon 
BliUled  bi  tbe  principle!  and  prnctlce  of 
engineering,  either  did  or  mllitBrr.     Mlli- 

fence  or  defence,  andmarb  out  the  ground 
for  fortMcatlona  Englneera  are  alBO  em- 
ployed in  delineating  plant  and  toperin- 
tendlng  the  conetmcUon  of  other  public 


cGdhar* 


harboun,  amjedueta,  and  canaU.  The 
■alter  are  called  fivU  engineert.  A  me- 
chanical engineer  practiaea  the  arocation 
ot  the  niBchltilBt,  In  eiecutlng  tbe  prwei. 
mllli,  loomi,  and  other  great  machlnea  em- 
ployed in  the  aria  and  manufactorei,  par- 

the  apparatui  by  which  they  are  rendered 
available  for  giving  motion  to  >hlp>.  ear- 
rlagea,  or  machinery.— 2.  One  who  managei 
milllaiy  engines  or  artillery.  [Thla  1b  the 
apelllng  ot  ^ nm'iur  In  tbe  later  folloa  and 
tome  maoaicript  editions  ot  Shalupers.]— 
3.  An  engine-driver;  one  who  managea  an 
engine;  a  penon  who  attends  to  tbe  ma- 
ehfnety  on  boanl  a  ateam- veasel—*.  One 

priBB  by  aUU  or  artful  contriTance;  a  mana- 

!n-]in-erO,  e.t.    I.  To  direct  ai 


^t  through  or  over  obatacl 
and  offort;  ae.  to  en^irvrr 
.    (United  Statea] 


employed.  —  Miiitary 

branch  wbich  relalu 


eT^e*" 


dntaoanoe  of  fortlflcatlona,  and  all 
niuidingB  necsaaary  In  military  poata,  and 
Inclule*  a  thorongli  knowledge  oC  eiery 
point  relatlia  to  ^attack  and  defence  of 
placM,  The  tcienca  also  embracea  the  sur- 
veying of  a  country  (or  tlie  v«  ' 


of  torpedoes,  &c.  but  alto  tienchea  upon 
the  groimd  occupied  more  eiciutivaly  by 
the  neat  two  branchea— Cirit  mniwerirw 
relates  to  the  forming  of  roads,  bridgea,  and 
railroad^  the  rormation  of  canals,  aque- 
duct*, huboum,  drains^  of  a  country,  Ac, 
-^Ueehanicai  tnffia^ering  refers  strictly  iu 

tools,  mlfl'work  ^tc— 2.  Careful  managB- 
ment;  manmuvring. 

BngtwuwiBn  (en'lln-manY  n,     A  man  who 

carriagefl,  manufactories,  and  the  Uke. 
Bnclnert  <en'lln-trX  n.     One  who  manage) 


EuslnBry  (en'jin-ti),  n.  i. 
agS^  engines  or  artlllerj 
general  1  artillery;  inatrun 


:.  Vechanlnn :  machlnei 


y  carefully  prepared  scheme  to  com- 
la  BDd,  especially  a  bad  end;  machlna- 


[Inv-IIUlR  (en'lln-shart),  n.     The  shaft 
. .  marine-engine  wheels. 
Bncliw-loal  (en'Jbi-ttil),  n.    See  Uichdii- 


method  of   turning  executed  b 

I  I! 


Mnglne.     It  is  used  (o 
such  as  the  net-work  of 


liat   (en'Jln.u. 


.—2.  ingenlouBi  loTeDtite 


My  body  round  w 

.m-ger'dH  r.(. 

airdU.]    To  inclose;  to  su 
ClIKlTtt  (cn-girtO,  t>  (.     T, 


g.  dnf;      TB,  tAen;  th,  U 
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Bnglet  (eng'gl),  ra.  (Written  uLao  ingle.  See 
etymology  of  the  word  under  that  form.]  A 
darling;  a  favoorite;  a  paramour;  an  ingle. 
B.  Jonton, 
Bllglet(eng'gl).v.t  To  cajole;  to  coax.  'Ill 
go  and  eiigle  some  brolcer.'  B.  Jomon. 
BngliBhOng'glish),  a.  [A.  Sax.  Englue,  from 
the  EnguM  or  A  ngleM,  a  tribe  of  Germans  who 
came  from  a  district  called  Angeln  in  Uie 
south-east  of  Schleswig,  between  the  river 
Schlei  on  the  south  and  the  Flensburg  Hills 
on  the  north,  and  settled  in  Britain,  giving  to 
the  south  part  of  it  the  name  of  Engla-land 
or  Bngland.]  Belonging  to  Ensdand  or  to 
its  inhabitants. 

KngllBh  (ing'clishX  n.  L  One  of  the  Low  Oer- 
man  group  of  languages,  and  that  spoken  by 
the  people  of  England  and  the  descendants 
of  natives  of  that  country,  as  the  Americans. 
Canadian  and  Australian  colonists,  ^.    It 
is  a  direct  development  of  Anglo-Saxon 
(which  see),  and  hence  many  people  object 
to  the  distinction  made  between  English 
and  Anglo-Saxon^  holding  that  the  language 
ought  to  be  called  English  throughout  all 
the  periods  of  its  history,  as  it  was  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons  themselves.    Although  a 
direct  development  of  Anglo-Saxon,  uiat 
development  did  not  proce^  regularly  and 
gradually  by  the  action  of  internal  causes, 
out  was  influenced  from  without  by  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  immediate  result  of 
which  was  that  the  lanffuaoe  of  the  Normans 
(Norman-French,  the  chief  element  of  which 
was  Latin) became  the  chief  literary  language 
of  England,  Anglo-Saxon  talcing  a  very  sub- 
ordinate place.    When  the  latter  reappears 
after  the  Conquest  as  a  written  language,  we 
And  that,  instead  of  being  highly  inflected  or 
synthetic,  as  it  was  before  that  event,  it  has 
become  analytic,  that  is,  prepositions  and 
auxiliaries  are  now  used  instead  of  inflec- 
tional prefixes  and  terminations  to  express 
the  various  roodiflcations  of  the  idea  con- 
tained in  any  word,  and  the  relations  of  the 
words  in  a  sentence  to  one  another.    The 
vocabularr,  however,  appears  but  slightly 
affected,  the  Norman  words  in  it  being  so 
few  as  scarcely  to  be  worth  taking  into  ac- 
count   About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  period  from  which  English 
proper  is  usually  regarded  as  taking  date,  a 
considerable  number  of  Norman  words  make 
their  appearance  among  those  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin.suchwords  having  been  adopted 
by  writers  of  the  subject  race  who  wished  to 
make  themselves  intelligible  to  both  peoples, 
the  Normans  by  this  time,  as  it  would  seem, 
having  begun  to  make  use  of  Anglo-Saxon. 
There  appear  to  have  been  three  chief  dia- 
leotsof  English— the  Northern,  Midland.and 
Southern,  the  second  of  which  gradually  be- 
came the  dominant  and  literary  dialect  of 
the  country,  and  is  thus  the  immediate 
parent  of  our  present  English.    Rei^uxied 
in  its  widest  acceptation  as  embracing  both 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English  proper,  English 
has  been  divided  into  five  periods:— (1)  Eng- 
lish of  the  first  period,  from  450  (the  period 
when  the  Teutonic  invaders  b^;an  to  make 
settlements  in  the  country)  to  1100.     In 
this  stage  the  language  was  synthetic,  not 
analytic.    The  BeowttU  is  the  most  noted 
example  of  the  EngUsh  of  this  period. 
^2)  English  of  the  second  period,  from  1100 
to  1250.  when  the  influence  of  the  Conquest 
begins  to  be  perceived  to  a  slight  extent  in 
the  vocabulary  and  in  a  general  we^ening 
of  the  terminations.    Of  this  period  Laya- 
mon's  Brut,  a  metrical  chronicle  of  legen- 
dary British  history,  compiled  chiefly  ^m 
the  French  b  v  a  Worcestershire  monk  named 
Layamon.  who  lived  about  1200;  and  the 
OrmtiZum,  a  long  paraphrase  of  Scripture 
with  a  commentan^,  prepared  by  a  monk 
called  Orm  or  Orinin  about  1215,  may  be 
cited  as  examples    (3)  The  third  period, 
from  1260  to  1850,  when  inanimate  objects 
begin  to  have  no  longer  gender  but  to  be 
classed  as  neuter.    The  infinitive  takes  '  to ' 
before  it,  and  the  present  participle  ends  in 
'ing.'  The  metrical  chronicles  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester  and  Robert  De  Brunne  are  ex- 
amples of  this  period.  (4)  The  fourth  period, 
from  1850  to  1460,  when  the  Midland  dialect 
has  become  the  prevailing  one.  This  period 
embraces  the  names  of  Chaucer  and  Gower. 
(5)  The  fifth  period,  from  1400  to  the  present 
time.  This  period  has  been  subdivided  into 
two— from  1460  to  1520,  characterized  by  the 
diffusion  of  classical  literature  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  printing-press,  and  from  1520 
to  the  present  time,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  language  was  to  a  great  extent  stereo- 


typed by  the  works  of  Shakspere  and  Milton, 
^e  publication  of  the  Prayer-book,  and 
above  all,  by  the  translation  of  the  Bible. 
The  language  is  now  highly  analytical,  being 
the  least  inflectional  of  any  of  the  Indo- 
European  tongues.  Although  the  English 
language  is  Teutonic  as  regards  its  grammar 
and  particles,  as  well  as  the  great  proportion 
of  words  in  daily  use,  yet  perhaps  no  language 
has  incorporated  so  many  foreign  words. 
The  chief  sources  from  which  these  contri- 
butions have  been  received  are  Norman- 
French,  French  and  the  other  Romance  lan- 
guages, Latin,  and  Greek,  besides  contribu- 
tions of  greater  or  less  extent  from  Celtic, 
German,  Dutch.  Hebrew,  Persian,  Hindu, 
Chinese,  Turkish,  Malay,  American,  Ac.  A 
great  many  of  the  terms  borrowed  from  the 
last-mentioned  languages  are  the  names  of 
articles  forming  objects  of  trade,  names  for 
which  did  not  previously  exist  in  English.  — 
2.  As  a  collective  noun,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land.—S.  In  printing,  a  sixe  of  type  between 
great  primer  and  pica. 
™gHa*»  (ing'glish).  vX  To  translate  into 
the  English  language ;  to  represent  or  ren- 
der in  English. 

Those  fH'acious  acts  .  .  .  may  be  englisked  more 
properly  acts  of  fear  and  dissimulation.       MiUon. 


BngUflhablet  (ing'glish-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  rendered  in  English. 

Engmb-Amerloan  (ing'^lish-a-me-ri-kan), 
n.    Same  as  Anglo- American. 

itngHahwiftTi  (inc'glish-man),  n.  A  native 
or  naturalized  iimabitant  of  Si^and. 

Bfigiinhry  ring'gUsh-rO.  n.  L  t  The  state  or 
prlvil^e  of  being  an  Englishman.— 2.  A  po- 
pulation of  English  descent ;  especially  the 
persons  of  English  descent  in  Iieland. 

Eight  years  had  elapsed  since  an  arm  had  been 
lifted  up  in  the  conquered  island  (Ireland)  anlnst 
the  domination  of  the  Engtishry,  Macanlay. 

Engllsleit  (englis-let),  n.  In  A«r.  an  escutch- 
eon of  pretence. 

Bngloom  (en-gldm'\  v.i.  [Prefix  en»  and 
gUxrm.^    To  make  gloomy.    [Rare.] 

Engluet  (en-giaO>  v-^-  [Prefix  en,  and  9<ue.] 
To  glue ;  to  Join  or  close  very  fast,  as  with 
bird-lime  or  glue. 

Let  no  sleep  thine  eye  tngtut.  Gower. 

Bnglut  t  (en-glntO,  v.  t.pret  A  pp.  engluUed; 
ppr.  enQlutting.  [Prellx  en.  and  glut—Vr. 
engloutxr.tromL.  glutio,  to  swallow.]  L  To 
swallow  or  gulp  down. 

My  particular  griet 
Engluis  and  swallows  other  sorrows.     Shak. 

2.  To  fill;  to  glut  *EngluU4d  with  vanity.' 
Aseham. 

Engoret  (en-gOrT,  o.t  pret  A  pp.  engored; 
ppr.  engoring.  [Prefix  en,  and  gore.]  1.  To 
pierce;  to  gore;  to  wound.  '  Dradly  enaored 
of  a  great  wilde  bore.'  Spenser.— 2.  To  in- 
furiate. 

As  salvage  bull,  whom  two  fierce  mastlves  bayt. 
When  rancour  doth  with  rasfe  him  once  engore. 
Forgets  with  warie  warde  them  to  awayL  S/etuer. 

Engorge  (en-gorJO.  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  engorged; 
ppr.  engorging.  [Fr.  engorger,  from  gorge, 
the  throat]  To  swallow;  to  devour;  to 
gorge;  properly,  to  swallow  with  grMdiness 
or  in  large  quantities. 

That  is  the  gulf  of  greediness,  they  say. 
That  deep  etigorxeth  all  this  world  its  prey. 

Sfienstr. 

Engorge  (en-gorJO.  v-t.  To  devour;  to  feed 
with  eagerness  or  voracity.    BeaurnxmL 

Engorged  (en-gorjd').  p.  and  a.  1.  Swallowed 
with  greediness  or  in  large  draughts;  gulped 
down.— 2.  t  Causing  the  throat  to  sweU;  pro- 
ducing a  choking  sensation  in  the  throat 
'Fraught  with  rancour  and  engorged  ire.' 
Spenser.— Z.  In  med.  filled  to  excess  with 
blood;  congested. 

Engorgement  (en-gorj'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  swallowing  greedily; 
a  devouring  with  vora- 
city. —  2.  In  med.  the 
state  of  being  filled  to 
excess,  as  the  vessels  of 
an  organ  with  blood;  con- 
gestion. 

filgOnUe  QUk-g6-l&),  pp. 
[Fr.  engotuer,  to  swal- 
low.] In  her.  an  epithet 
applied  to  all  bends, 
crossos,ssltire8.  Ac ,  when 
their  extremities  enter  the  mouths  of  ani- 
mala 

Engrafft  (en-grafX  v.t     To  ingraft;  to 
unite. 
You  have  been  so  nrach  engrafftd  to  Falstafll  Shak. 


A  bend  engoul^ . 


Bngralbnent  (en-graf  ment),  n. 
IngraJlmenL 


Same  as 


udent  In 


Engraft  (en-graft\  v.C.    To  ingraft  (wbkh 

see).— /mptont,  EnnraSU  IncuUaU,  IngtA, 

Ir^fuse.    See  under  Ixplabt. 
Engraltation.  Enfoaltment  (en-mnr*'- 

^on,  en-graf rment),  n.   The  act  <rf  txigran- 

ing;  ingrutment 
Engrail  (en-gr&l'X  vt    V^-  wngriUr,  to  «»- 

grail,from9me,^re«(e,haiL]  1.  To  rajiegate; 

to  spot,  as  with  haiL    'A  caldron  new  «»• 

araitd  with  twenty  hnea*  Ckapmmn.  —1.  In 

her.  to  indent  or  make  ragsed  *t  tb* 

as  if  broken  with  haO;  tolndi 

lines. 
Engrail  (en-gral'X  v.i.    To  form 

or  border;  to  run  in  a  waving  %jir 

line. 

7£ncrailad  (en-gr*krx  f 

and  a.  1.  Vaiiegmted; 
spotted  -2.  Having  an  i»- 
dented  outline.  *Ovcr 
hilU  with  Realty  topa 
engrailed.'  TVvtsyaen. — 
S.  In  her.  Indented  in  a 
series  of  currea  wtth  (be 
points  outwarda.  It  la 
A  bend  engrailed,     said  of  one  of  ttie  Unes  of 

partition,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  forms  in  which  bends  and 
ordinaries  aro  represented.  'Polwlieel  bear- 
eth  a  saltier  engrailed,*  Cmrew. 
Engrallment  (en-gr&l'mentX  n^  1.  The  xinc 
of  dots  round  the  edge  of  a  medal  — 1.  In 
her.  the  state  of  being  engrailed;  Indenta- 
tion in  curved  lines. 

Engrain  (en-gran^).  «t  [Prellx  en,  and 
grain.]  Properly— L  To  dye  with  grain  or 
the  scarlet  dye  produced  by  the  kermes  la- 
sect;  hence,  from  the  nermanence  and  ex- 
cellence of  this  dye,  to  dye  in  any  deep,  per- 
manent or  enduring  ccuonr.  to  dye  deep 
'  Leaves  tfi^Trained  in  lusty  greene.*  Spemmr. 
2.  To  incorporate  with  the  grain  or  ccxtars 
of  anything.  'The  stain  hath  beoome  em- 
orained  by  time.'  Sir  W.  SeotL—S.  To  pabit 
In  imitation  of  the  grain  of  wood;  to 
See  iHQRAnc. 

Engralner  (en-grin'^X  ^    A  penoa 
'^amts  articles  in  imitation  ot  wood. 
Blgram»let(en-grap'pl),«.i  [Prefix  «n, 
grapple.]  To  seize  mutually ;  to  contend  er 
struggle  at  close  quarters.  — To  enifrmpfU 
with/to  close  with;  to  coniexid  with. 

There  shall  young  HoU^xir.  with  a  tury  led. 
Engrap^  with  uy  son.  as  fierce  as  be.    Dmmii* 

Engraap  (en-graqA  v.e.  [Prefix  «a.  and 
aram.]  To  seise  with  a  clasfdng  hold;  to 
nold  f  ast  by  inclosing  or  embracing;  to  ^ipt. 

Both  together  fierce  €ngras/*d  be. 
Whiles  Gnyon  standing  by  their  ttacouth  «rtfe  dock 
see.  Sfnutr. 

Engranlla  (en-grnOisX  n.  A  genus  of  flebes 
of  the  herring  family,  of  which  the  coouaaa 
anchovy  (  E.  e* icrMuAo<ia)  is  the  beat  known 
species.    See  Ancbovt. 

Engrave  (en-gr*vO.  t.t  pret  #ii^ra««d;  pp 
enorraved  or  engraven;  ppr.  enqrawm^. 
[Prefix  en,  and  orave.  to  carve.  SeaGftATKl 
Lt  To  cut  in;  to  make  by  indaion. 

Full  nuuiy  wounds  in  hb  corraptod  Scsk 
He  did  engrave.  Sfenmr 

2.  To  cut  u  metals,  stones,  or  other  hard 
substances,  with  a  chisel  or  graver;  to  cat 
figures,  letters,  or  devices  on,  as  on  stoas. 
metal,  Ac. ;  to  mark  by  incisloaa 

Like  the  enf^rarincs  of  a  sifnet.  dudt  tkov  ntgrmee 
the  two  stones  with  the  names  of  the  chddrca  ef 
IsiaeL  EK.ssvtiL  u. 

8.  To  picturo  or  ropresent  by  Indatons,  as 
on  stone,  metal,  wcxhI.  Ac  '*Froai  Kdith' 
wasenf^ve>»  on  the  blade.'  Tena^fvpa.- 
4.  To  imprint;  to  impress  deeply:  to  infix. 
^  Engrave  principles  in  men's  minds.*  Leelt. 

Engrave  t  (en-grivO.  v.t  [Prefix  #%  and 
grave,  a  tomb.]  To  bury;  to  deoosit  in  the 
grave;  to  inter;  to  inhume.  'In  aeemcly 
sort  their  corses  to  evymse.'  Spemaar. 

Engravementt  (en-grav'mentx  a.  i.  Act 
of  engraving.— 2.  The  work  of  an  engraver, 
engraved  woriL 

We  being  the  offiuDcing  oT  Cod  ooc^tt  wn  lo  tMik 
that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  i ' 
the  nv^rwtwMMiv/ of  art  and  OMu'i  device. 

Engraver  (en-griv^<r),  n.  One  who  < 
a  cutter  of  letters,  figures,  or  dertoea  en 
stone,  metal,  or  wood;  a  sculptor:  a  carver. 

Eugiaveiy  t  (en-grftVe-ri).  a.    The  work  di 
an  engraver.    '  Some  handsome 
and  medals.'    5tr  T.  Browm. 

Engraving  (en-gr&v^ngX  n.  t  In  its  widest 
sense,  the  art  of  cnttliig  designs,  writing. 
Ac,  on  any  hard  substance,  as  stone,  metal 
wood.  Many  branchea  of  the  art  aa  h»- 
engraving.  cameo-cutting,  and  dIe-aln&inK, 
are  of  great  antiquity.    In  a  more  apecac 


F&te,  fftr,  fat.  f»ll;       m«,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       nOte,  not,  mbve;       t&be,  tub,  bull;       oO,  pound;       tt.  So.  abaae;     f,  8c.  ffy 
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ENJOIN 


iTiikgiith«artof  formhaffdealgns  ! 
siuteoe  Of  roeUl  nUtet  or  of  blodu  of 
tor  tlu  porpoM  of  takincr  off  impres- 
or  priau  or  thoM  designs  on  paper. 
W*oo«l>«iagTmirtnf  ftppe*n  to  have  come  flrti 
9,  the  earUaet  dated  wood-engrsring 
date  143S,  while  the  earlieat  dated 
kviiif  ^m  a  metal  plate  bean  that  of 
Wood'ensraTing  dlffen  fh>m  engrav* 
to  BMial  tn  that^  while  on  a  metal  plate 
linaa  or  marki  which  are  to  appear  on 
paper  are  mnk  into  the  plate,  and  before 
fvlnted  from  are  filled  with  ink.  the 
uf  the  ftarface  being  kept  clean,  in  wood- 
krttui  thcty  are  left  prominent.the  blank 
being  cat  away,  lo  that  the  wood-cut 
•a  a  tjnpe.  and  is  printed  from  in  the 
^^wmj.  The  metals  most  commonly  osed 
engraving  are  copper  and  steeL    Dif- 
metbods  or  styles  of  engraving  on 
_  or  copper  are  known  as  aquatint,  ^Idi- 
mmxMottni,  gtippU,  line  engraving,  Ac 
lal  which  is  engraved ;  an  engraved  plate. 
Aa  impieilon  taken  from  an  engraved 
a  print 

ii  (en-orif  nX  v- 1.  [Prefix en,  great, 
BufRs  en.  ]   To  make  great  or  greater; 
to  aggravate. 

Its  own  nAtiiFC.  so 

hich  attend  it 


la  Its  ova  nature,  m  it's  oanch 
tlM  dfCttmstaaces  whici 

y*r.  Tmytmr, 

t  » t    (O.Fr.  engregier,  to  make 

or  heavier,  to  aggravate,  from  a  hypo- 
1  LL  ingrawtare,  from  L  m,  and 
heavy. )  To  aggravate;  to  lie  heavy  on. 

dunfes  .  .  .  tttfrtg^^en  the  conscience. 

Chametr. 

t  (en^grft^Oi  ^^    [Prefix  en,  and 
]    To  grieve :  to  pain. 

Acaea»  and  burls,  and  corns  do  tHfrtgm  cither  to> 
or  towards  frost.  Bs<«n, 


_  (en-grAsO^  ».  t    (Fr.  en,  and  groeeir, 

to  enlaivs;  to  make  greater  or  thicker,  from 
Mg,  See  Gross.]  L t  To  make  thick  or 
to  thicken. 

waves  thereof  so  slow  aad  sli^glsh  were, 
'wtth  antd.  Sfenur. 

S.  f  To  make  larser;  to  make  additions  to; 
to  hii'  reaas  in  btuk  or  quantity. 

Poc  this  thejr  hare  mgrotxtJ  and  piled  op 
The  caakered  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold. 

Kot  jJoepiBg.  to  en^rut  his  idle  bodjr; 

Bwt  prayii^.  to  enrich  his  watchfol  souL    Skak. 

X  To  seise  in  the  gross;  to  take  the  whole  of; 
•1^  worldly  cares  engroee  the  attention  of 
moat  men.  bat  neither  basiness  nor  amuse- 
BMit  shotild  engroee  oar  whole  time. 

A  dof.  a  parrot,  or  an  ape. 

Or  sooie  worse  hnite  in  human  shape, 

Bngrts  tl»e  fandes  of  the  fair.  Swift, 

4.  To  ponchase.  with  a  view  to  sell  again, 
either  the  whole  or  large  quantities  of,  for 
the  parpoee  of  making  a  profit  by  enhancing 
theprloeL 


Tbe  6r«  clMpmaB  will  oot  be  the  worst,  who  per- 
Oer  so  good  a  rate  In  conjunctioa  with 


wis  ooc  ol  _ 

cowpaay.  as  be  osav  five  to  tnrr^fs  the  commo- 

Hatiam, 


5k  To  take  or  avome  in  undue  quantity,  pro- 
portkm.  or  degree ;  as.  to  engroee  power.— 
0.  [Oomp.  with  this  sense  the  Fr.  groeeoyer, 
ttk  to  write  fair  or  in  great  {groe)  charac- 
leia.]  To  copy  in  a  large  hand;  to  write  a 
fair  oorreot  eopv  of  in  large  or  distinct  legi- 
ble eharacten,  for  preservation,  as  records 
o<  pohUe  acts,  on  paper  or  parchment 


There  w«s  the  man's  whole  Ufe  written  as  legibly 
am  thewa  ck4hes,  as  if  we  had  his  autobiography 
^OQ  p<krchiBCM  before  us.  Dicktnt. 

See  under  Absorb.  — 
tra.  To  absorb,  swallow  up,  occupy,  lay 
held  of.  forestall,  monopolise. 
BBgrOM  (en-grflaO^  e.k  To  be  employed  in 
esyosaing,  or  making  a  correct  copy  of  a 
vntiftg  in  a  fair  large  hand. 

K  dcrk.  fecedoeni'd  his  Csdier's  soul  to  cross, 

when  he  should  tngrts.   Pop*. 


fen-grfisfArX  n.     1  He  who  or 

that  whieh  takes  the  whole;  a  person  who 
piipffhaeei  the  whole  or  such  quantities  of 
articles  in  a  market  as  to  raise  the  price; 
otM  who  takes  or  assumea  in  undue  quan- 
tity, proportion,  oit  degree.  'A  new  sort  of 
intf  n—  1 1  or  foreatallers.'  Lodee.  'Bngroe- 
ecrv  of  driecated  power. '  JTnox. —2.  One  who 
eoples  a  writing  £d  large  fair  characters. 

memw»auekip,  a  fair  large  hand  used  in  copy- 
ing deeds,  records.  Ac 
BigrOMflMllt  (en-grSs'mentX  n,  1.  The  ap- 
pvoprlatioa  of  things  in  the  gross  or  in  ex- 
orbitant qoantities;  exorbitant  acquisition, 
of  power  and  favour.' Si9</1 


£.  The  act  of  copying  out  in  large  fair  cha- 
racters; as,  the  engroemnerU  of  a  deed.— 
a  Tlie  copy  of  an  instrument  or  writing 
made  in  Israe  fair  characters.  Lord  Clar- 
endon.—4.  The  state  of  being  engrossed  or 
occupied,  or  having  one's  attention  wholly 
taken  up;  appropriation;  absorption.  '  In 
the  engroeement  of  her  own  ardent  and  de- 
voted love.'    Lord  Lytton, 

Bngnird  (en-gttrd'X  *•<•  [Prefix  en,  and 
guard.'\    To  guard;  to  defend.    Shak. 

Eliguichi  lih-gd-shii),  a.  fFr.]  In  Aer.  ap- 
plied  to  a  hunting-horn  whose  rim  around 
the  month  is  of  a  different  colour  from  the 
horn  itself. 

|?ng«i^  (en-gulf),  V.  t  [Prefix  en,  and  gulf.  ] 
To  absorb  or  swallow  up.  as  in  a  gulf;  to  In- 
waHd.  '  It  quite  engulf »  all  human  thought' 
Young. 

BnglliZtalOIlt  (en-gulf  mentX  n.  An  absorp- 
tion in  a  gulf,  or  deep  cavern,  or  vortex. 
[Rare.] 

Bngirsoope  (en'Ji-skdpX  n.  Same  as  Engi- 
eoope. 

BnhaUe,t  Bnhahllftt  (enha'bl,  en-ha'bilX 
V.  a.  To  enable. 

Bnllftlset  (en-halsO,  e.  t  [Prefix  en,  and  halee, 
the  throat]  To  clasp  round  the  neck;  to 
embrace. 

The  other  nie  enhalte,' 
With  welcome  cosin.  now  welcome  out  of  Wales. 

Mir./or  Mags. 

Bnhanoe  (en-hansO,  v.t  pret  d;  pp.  en- 
hanced; ppr.  erOiancing.  [Norm,  eniuxuncer; 
Pr.  enanzar,  to  advance,  enhance,  from 
enant,  enane,  forward,  from  L.  in  anHea 
(Fr.  en  avant\  forwards;  ante,  before.  1 
i.f  To  raise  up;  to  lift;  applied  to  nuiteriM 
things. 

He,  nought  aghast,  his  m^ty  hand  tnhauMsl. 

Sfenstr. 

2.  To  elevate  or  exalt  socially;  to  raise  to 
honour  or  in  dignity. 

He  that  mekith  himself  shall  be  enhaunstd. 

WicJUiffk,  Mat.  udiL  la. 

8.  To  heiffhten;  to  make  greater;  to  increase; 
as,  to  enAonee  the  price  of  a  commodi^. 

The  remembrance  of  the  difficulties  we  now  undergo 
win  contribute  to  tMhanu  our  pleasure. 

Atttrbury. 

Bnhanoe  (en-hans^  v.i  To  be  raised;  to 
swell;  to  grow  larger;  as,  a  debt  enAanoee 
rapidly  bv  compound  interest. 

Ennanoed  (en-nanst^,  p.  or  a.  In  Aer.  a 
term  applied  to  any  ordinary,  as  a  fesse, 
bend,  dkc.,  when  removed  from  its  proper 
situation  and  placed  higher  in  the  field. 

Knhanomneilt  (en-hans'ment),  n.  The  act 
of  increasing,  or  state  of  being  increased; 
rise;  augmentation;  aggravation;  as,  the  en- 
Aanoement  of  value,  price,  enjoyment,  plea- 
sure, beauty,  evil,  srief,  puni^iment^  crime, 
and  the  like.  * Bnhan/oeeinent  of  rents.'  Ba- 
con.  *£Wianc«fnent  of  guilt'   Dr.  B.  More. 

T^h^wnar  (cn-hans'drX  n.  One  who  en- 
hances; he  who  or  that  which  raises  price, 
Ac 

EnhaxlKmr  (en-hHr'bdrX  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
Aardour.]  To  dwell  in  or  inhabit  '  Delights 
enkarhouring  the  breasts.'    Wv^.  Browne. 

Ellliarden(en-hird'nX  v.t  [Prefix  en,  and 
Aarden.]  To  harden;  to  encourage;  to  em- 
bolden. '  To  enharden  one  with  confidence.' 
HoteeU.    [Rare] 

Enlianiioiiio,Enlianiioiiioal(en-hiir-mon'- 

ik,  en-h&r-mon'ik-alX  a.  [Fr.  enharmonique: 
Or.  enannonikoe,  in  harmony— en,  in,  and 
harmonia,  harmony.  See  Harmont.]  In 
nutfie,  (a)  of  or  perUinlng  to  that  one  of  the 
three  musical  scales  recognised  bv  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  which  consisted  of  quarter 
tones  and  major  thirds,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  most  accurate.  (See  Diatonic.  Chro- 
matic.) (b)  Pertaining  to  a  change  of  notes 
to  the  eye.  while,  as  the  same  kevs  are  used, 
the  instrument  can  mark  no  difference  to 
the  ear,  as  the  substitution  of  A 17  for  G  f. 
(e)  Pertaining  to  a  scale  of  perfect  inton- 
ation which  recognizes  all  the  notes  and 
intervals  that  result  from  the  exact  tuning 
of  diatonic  scales,  and  their  tranq>osition 
into  other  keys. 

BnluurmonicaUy  (en-hftr-mon'ik-alli).  adv. 
In  Uie  enharmonic  style  or  system ;  with 
perfect  intonation. 

Snhannoiiion  t  (en-hHr-mO'nl-onX  n.  In 
mtie»e,a  song  of  many  parts,  or  a  concert  of 
sundry  tunea.    Holland. 

Enbaaitflll  (en-hitrfnX  v.t  [Prefix  en,  and 
hea/rten,  to  encourage— Aeori,  and  en,  verb- 
forming  sufllx.]  To  encourage;  to  animate; 
to  embolden.  '  The  enemy  exults  and  is  enr 
heartened.'    Jer.  Taylor.    [Rare] 

Bnliadge  (en-he j'Xv.t  (Prefix  en,  and  Aed^.] 


To  surround  with,  or  as  with,  a  hedge. 

Vieare. 
Enhortft  v.t.    [Prefix  en,  and  L.  hortor,  to 

encourage.]    To  exhort    CAaneer. 
Enhmiser  (en-hung^g^r),  o.  t.  [Verb-forming 

prefix  en,  and  Aun^^er.j    To  make  hungry. 

[Rare.] 

When  its  first  missionaries  bare  it  (the  gospel)  to 
the  nations,  and  threw  it  into  tbe  arena  of  the  world 
to  do  battle  with  its  superstitions,  and  .  .  .  to  grapple 
with  those  animal  passions  which  vice  had  torn  from 
their  natural  range,  and  enhuHftrtd  to  feed  on  inno- 
cence and  life.  y.  MartiMtau. 

Enhydra  (en-hfdraX  n>  [Or.  en,  in.  and 
hydor,  water]  A  genus  of  carnivorous 
mammals  belonging  to  the  family  Musteli- 
dse,  sub-family  lutrinss,  and  consisting  of 
only  one  species,  the  sea-otter,  which  is 
found  only  on  the  north-western  coasts  of 
America  and  the  shores  of  Kamtohatka. 
Tlie  skins  are  held  in  high  esteem  in  China. 
In  appearance  it  is  very  like  a  seal. 

Bnhydrio  (en-hl'drik),  a.  Same  as  JB!nAy- 
drous. 

Enhydrlte  (en-hI'dritX  n.  [Or.  en,  and 
hyddr,  water.  ]  A  mineral  containing  water. 

Bmiydroiu  (en-hi'dms),  a.  Having  water 
within;  containing  drops  of  water  or  other 
fluid;  as,  enAydrotie  quarts. 

Bnlgxna  (d-nig'maX  n.  [From  L.  mnifma, 
from  Or.  ainigma,  from  ainieeomai,  to 
speak  darkly,  irom  ainoe,  a  tale,  a  story.] 

1.  A  dark  saying,  in  which  some  known 
thing  is  conceal^  under  obscure  language; 
an  obscure  question;  a  riddle;  a  question, 
ssying,  or  painting  containing  a  hidden 
meaning  wluch  is  proposed  to  be  guessed. 

A  custom  iJhu  amongst  the  ancients  of  proposing 
an  enigma  at  festivals,  and  adjudging  a  reward  to 
him  that  solved  it  Ftpe. 

2.  Anything  inexplicable  to  an  observer, 
such  as  the  means  by  which  anything  is 
effected,  the  motive  for  a  course  of  conduct, 
the  cause  of  any  phenomenon,  dkc ;  a  person 
whose  conduct  or  disposition  is  inexplicable; 
as,  how  the  reel  got  into  the  bottle  is  an 
enigma  to  me;  he,  or  his  conduct,  is  to  me 
an  en^ma. 

To  one  who  rejects  them  {the  miracles  of  Jesus)— 
to  one  who  believes  that  the  loftiest  morals  and  the 
divinest  piety  which  mankind  has  ever  seen  were 
evoked  by  a  religion  which  rested  on  errors  or  on 
Ues— the  world's  history  must  remain,  it  seems  to  roe. 
a  hopeless  enigtna  or  a  revolting  fraud.     Farrar. 

Enigmatic,  Bnlgxnatioal  (d-nigmat'ik,  h- 
nig-mat'ik-al),  a.  Relating  to  or  containing 
an  enigma;  obscure;  darkly  exprened;  am- 
biguous. '£^i^natie  prophecies.'  ITarfrnr- 

Your  answer,  sir,  is  tnigmaticat.  Shmk, 

EnlgmatioaUy  (6-nlg-mat'ik-al-li),  ad;v.  In 
an  obscure  manner;  in  a  sense  different 
from  that  which  the  words  in  common  ac- 
ceptation imply. 

His  death  also  ymenigwMtiatlly  described  by  the 
destruction  or  demolishment  of  hb  bodily  temple. 

I  Enigmatitt  (d-nig^at-istl  n.  A  maker  or 
dealer  in  enigmas  and  riddles.    Addiaon. 

Enlgmatlte  (i-nig'mat-Izy  v.i.  To  utter  or 
tallc  in  enigmas;  to  deal  in  riddlea 

Enigmatography,  Enigmatology  (d-nig'- 
martog'^ra-fl.  6-nlg'ma-tol"o-ji X  n.  [Or. 
ainigma,  an  enigma,  graphd.  to  write,  and 
logoe,  discourse.]  The  art  of  making  or  of 
solving  riddles. 

Enisle  (en-QO>  v.  t  [Verb-forming  prefix  en, 
and  ieie,]  To  make  an  island  of;  to  sever, 
as  an  island;  to  place  alone   [PoeticaL] 

Yes:  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled. 

With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown. 

Dotting  the  snoreless  watery  wild. 

We  mortal  millions  live  alone.  Matt.  AmoiJ. 

Enjail  (en-JUO.  v.t  [Prefix  en,  and  iaU.\ 
To  put  into  Jail;  to  imprison.    Smart 

S^Oin  (en-Join^X  v.t  [Fr.  ei^oindre;  L.  in- 
jungo—in,  and  jungo,  to  Joiil]  1.  To  lay 
upon,  as  an  order  or  command ;  to  put  an 
injunction  upon;  to  order  or  direct  with 
urgency;  to  admonish  or  instruct  with  autho- 
rity; to  command.  Johnson  says '  this  word 
is  more  authoritative  than  direct  and  less 
imperious  than  annmtmd. '  It  has  the  force 
of  pressing  admonition  with  authority;  as,  a 
parent  et^ne  on  his  children  the  duty  of 
obedience.  But  it  has  also  the  sense  of  oovt- 
mand;  as,  the  duties  enjoined  by  Ood  in  the 
moral  law. 

To  what  the  laws  enj^ih  submission  pay.  Stepney. 
To  satisfr  the  good  old  man, 
I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight 
That  hell  e^j9in  me  to.  Shak 

2.  In  taie,  to  prohibit  or  restrain  by  a  Judi- 
cial order  called  an  injunction. 

This  Is  a  suit  to«»(/rM  the  defendants  from  disturb- 
ing the  plaintUTs.  KmL 


cfc.«Aain;     ai^SclocA;     g.^;     J,iob;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     tH.  CAen;  th,  CAin;    w,  lelg;    wh,  leAig;    sh,  acure. -See  KIT. 
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Enjoin,  t  Ell)03mt  (en-join'X  v.t  [Freflxen, 
and  join.]    To  Join  or  unite. 

To  be  tnj«yntd  with  you  in  bands  of  indissoluble 
love  and  amity.  Hooker. 

EnJolnar  (en-Join'drX  n.    One  who  enjoins. 

^jOtnmant  (en-Join'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
enjoining  or  state  of  being  enjoined;  direc- 
tion; conunand;  authoritative  admonition. 
'  Public  enjoinmtnt,'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

BnJoy  (en-JoiO,  v.t.     [0.¥t.  enjoier,  to  re- 


ceive with  Joy— prefix  en,  and.  joie=E.  joy 
(which  leeY]  1.  To  feel  or  perceive  with 
pleasure;  to  take  pleasure  or  satisfaction 


in  the  possession  or  experience  of ;  as,  we 
enjoy  the  dainties  of  a  feast,  the  conver- 
sation of  friends,  and  our  own  meditations. 

I  could  *n/oy  the  pangs  of  death. 

And  smile  in  agony.  Addison. 

2.  To  have,  possess,  and  use  with  satisfac- 
tion; to  have,  hold,  or  occupy,  as  a  good  or 
profitable  thing,  or  as  something  desirable; 
as,  we  enjoy  a  free  constitution  uid  inestim- 
able privileges. 

That  the  children  of  Israel  may  tn/oy  every  man 
the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  Num.  zxxvi.  8. 

The  land  shall  enj^  her  sabbaths.    Lev.  xxvL  34. 

8.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with.  '  If  yon 
will,  enjoy  Ford's  wife.'    Shak. 

For  never  did  thy  beauty,  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first  and  wedded  thee,  adorned 
With  all  perfections,  so  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardour  to  enjoy  thee.  Milton. 

—To  enjoy  one'e  eel/,  to  feel  pleasure  or 
satisfaction  in  one's  own  mind;  to  experi- 
ence delight  from  the  pleasures  in  which  one 
partakes;  to  be  happy. 

Saints  ei^/ey  themselves  in  heaven.     Tennyson. 

pYe  often  hear  such  a  phrase  as  '  He  enjoyed 
very  bad  health,'  where  instead  of  enjoyed, 
experienced  or  euffered  .from  should  be  used. 
This  usage  of  the  word,  though  quite  erron- 
eous, is  not  altogether  tmsupported  by  ana- 
logous examples  in  good  writers.  Compare: 

He  expired  .  .  .  having  eruoyed  by  the  benefit  of 
his  regimen,  a  long  and  heahny  life  and  a  eentle  and 
easy  death.  yohnson. 

Of  the  nineteen  tjrrants  who  started  up  under  the 
reign  of  Gallienus,  there  was  not  one  who  eM/cyrd  a 
life  of  peace  or  a  natural  death.  Giodon.] 

Enjoy  (en-JoiO.  v.i.  To  live  in  happiness;  to 
take  pleasure  or  satisfaction.    [Rare.] 

Adam,  wedded  to  another  Eve. 
Shall  Uve  with  her  enjoyitig,  I  extinct.     Milton. 

Enjoyallle  (en-Joi'a-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
enjoyed;  capable  of  yielding  enjoyment 

The  evening  of  our  days  is  generally  the  calmest 
and  the  most  enjoyable  of  them.  Pope. 

Euloyer  (en-Joi'dr),  n.    One  who  enjoys. 

^Joyment  (en-Joi'mentX  n.  1.  The  condi- 
tion of  enjoving;  the  possession  or  occu- 
pancy of  anything  with  satisfaction  or  plea- 
sure; fruition;  as,  the  enjoyment  of  an  estate, 
of  civil  and  relij^ous  privileges.  '  The  con- 
tented use  and  eiyoyment  of  the  things  we 
have.'  Wilkin*.  —2.  That  which  gives  plea- 
sure or  satisfaction  in  the  possesuon;  cause 
of  Joy  or  gratification;  delight.  '  The  hope 
of  everlai^ng  enjoyment*.'    GlanviUe. 

Enkennel  t  (en-ken'el).  V.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
kennel.]    To  shut  up  in  a  kennel 

Enkemel  (en-k6i^nel),  v.t  [Prefix  en,  and 
kernel.]    To  form  into  kernels. 

PwTrimil^  (en-kin'dlX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  en- 
kindled; ppr.  enkindling.  [Prefix  en,  and 
kindle.]  1.  To  kindle;  to  set  on  fire;  to 
inflame.  *  Enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature. ' 
Shak.— 2.  To  excite:  to  rouse  into  action; 
to  inflame ;  as,  to  enkindle  the  passions;  to 
enkindle  zeal ;  to  enkindle  war  or  discord, 
or  the  flames  of  war. 

Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience 
Which  seem'd  too  much  enkindled.        SMak. 

H«lriti<n^  (en-kin'dl).  v.i    To  take  fire. 
lg<<i«<*o  (  en-lfts').  v.t  pret  &  pp.  enlaced; 

{»pr.  etMcing.    [Prefix  en,  and  Uioe.]   1.  To 
asten  with  or  as  with  a  lace;  to  lace;  to 
encircle ;  to  surround ;  to  enfold. 

Ropes  of  pearl  her  neck  and  breast  enlace. 

P.  FUUher. 
2.  t  To  entangle.    Chanter. 
Enlacement  (en-l&s'ment),  n.     Act  of  en- 
lacing; state  of  being  enlaced;  an  encircling; 
embracement 

And  round  and  round,  with  fold  on  fold. 

His  tail  about  the  imp  he  roll'd 

In  fond  and  close  eniacrment.  SontJUy. 

ElllailgOlir,t  v.t  [Prefix  en,  and  languor.] 
To  cause  to  fade,  as  with  languor. 

Of  such  a  colour  enlangonrtd^ 

Was  Abstinence  ywis  coloured.         Chaueer. 

Enlmrd  (en-UrdT,  V.  t  [Prefix  en,  and  lard.  ] 
To  cover  with  lard  or  grease;  to  baste. 

That  were  to  tnlard  his  fat-already  pride.    Skak. 


Enlarge  (en-lilrjO>  v.t  pret  &  pp.  enlarged; 
ppr.  enlarging.  [Verb-forming  prefix  en, 
and  large.]  \.  To  make  greater  in  quantity 
or  dimensions;  to  extend  in  limits,  breadth, 
or  sice;  to  expand  in  bulk;  to  make  larger; 
to  augment;  to  increase;  as,  the  body  is  en- 
largM,  by  nutrition,  and  a  good  man  rejoices 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  hu  benevolence. 
Cod  shall  enlarge  Japheth.  Gen.  ix.  87. 

2.  To  iucrease  the  capaci^  of;  to  e]q;>and; 
to  make  more  comprehensive. 

This  is  that  science  which  would  tmly  enlmrgw 
men's  minds  were  it  studied.  Locke. 

&  To  increase  in  appearance;  to  magnify  to 
the  eye,  as  a  microscope.  —  4.  To  set  at 
liberty;  to  release  from  confinement  or  pres- 
sure. 

Hear  me  when  I  call,  O  God  of  my  righteousness; 
thou  hast  enlarged  me  when  I  was  in  di^ess. 

Ps.  hr.  X. 

I  make  little  doubt  but  Noah  was  exceedii^^ly  glad 
when  he  was  enlarged  from  the  ark.  Cow/er. 

5.  t  To  state  at  large;  to  exi>atiate  upon :  in 
this  sense  now  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  your  griefs. 
And  I  will  give  you  audience.  SMak. 

—To  enlarge  the  heart,  to  dilate  the  heart 
with  Joy,  affection,  and  the  like;  to  open 
and  expand  the  heart  in  good- will;  to  make 
free,  liberal,  and  charitable. 

O.  ye  Corinthians,  our  mouth  is  open  to  you,  our 
heart  is  enlarged.  2  Cor.  vi.  11. 

Enlarge  (en-IttrjO>  v.i.  1.  To  grow  laige  or 
larger;  to  extend;  to  dilate;  to  expand;  as, 
a  plant  enlarge*  by  growth;  an  estate  eii- 
large*  by  good  management;  a  volume  of 
air  enZai^es  by  rarefaction.— 2.  To  be  diffuse 
in  speaking  or  writing;  to  expatiate;  to 
amplify;  to  expand:  in  this  sense  somethnes 
used  with  the  reflexive  pronoun. 

This  is  a  theme  so  unpleasant,  I  delight  not  to  en- 
large on  it.  Dr.  H.  More. 

They  enlarged  thenuelves  on  the  subject. 

ClarttkUm. 

8.  To  exaggerate. 

At  least  a  severe  critic  would  be  apt  to  think  I  en- 
large  a  little,  as  travellers  are  often  suspected  to  do. 

Svift. 

Enlaxi^  (en-lilrjdO.  a.  Not  narrow  nor  con- 
fined; expansive;  broad;  comprehensive; 
liberal 

They  are  extremely  suspicious  of  any  enlarged  or 
general  views.  Bronghofn, 

Enlargedly  (en-l&rj'ed-li),  adv.  With  en- 
largement 

Enlargedness  (en-l&rj'ed-nesX  n.  The  state 
of  being  enlarged. 

Enlargement  ^en-lttrj'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  increasing  in  size  or  bulk,  real  or  ap- 
parent; the  state  of  being  increased;  aug- 
mentation; dilatation;  expansion;  as,  the 
enlargement  of  a  field  by  the  addition  of 
two  or  three  acres;  the  enlargement  of  a 
tree  which  continues  to  grow.  —2.  Something 
added  on;  an  addition. 

And  all  who  told  it  added  something  new; 
And  all  who  heard  it  made  enlargements  too. 

Pope. 

8.  Expansion  or  extension,  applied  to  the 
mind,  to  knowledge,  or  to  the  intellectual 
powers,  by  which  Uie  mind  comprehends  a 
wider  range  of  ideas  or  thought ;  ennoble- 
ment, as  of  the  feelings  and  character.— 4.  Re- 
lease from  confinement,  servitude,  distress, 
or  straits. 

Then  shall  enlargement  and  deliverance  arise  to 
the  Jews.  Est.  iv.  14. 

6.  Diffusiveness  of  speech  or  writing;  an  ex- 
patiating on  a  particular  subject;  a  wide 
range  of  discourse  or  ailment 

He  concluded  with  an  enlargement  upon  the  vices 
and  corruptions  which  were  got  into  the  army. 

Enlarger  (en-l&rj'6r).  n.    He  who  or  that 
which  enlarges,  increases,  extends,  or  ex- 
pands; an  amplifier. 
Eolay  (en-laO.  v.t    Same  as  Inlay, 
Enleague  (en-ieg"),  v.i.     [Prefix  en,  and 
league.]    To  be  in  league  with. 

For  now  it  doth  appear 
That  he,  enleagued  with  robbers,  was  the  spoiler. 

J.  Baillie. 

Enlengthent  (en-length'n ).  v.  t.  [Prefix  en. 
and  Ungthen.]  To  lengthen;  to  prolong;  to 
elongate. 

The  eflhivium  passing  out  in  a  smaller  thread  and 
more  enlengUutted  6lAment,  it  stirreth  not  the  bodia 
biterposed.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Enleri  (ifil-vaX  a.  [Fr.]  In  her.  raised  or 
elevated:  often  synonymous  with  enhanced. 

Enleyen,t  ti.  The  number  eleven.  Chaucer. 

EnlUchtt  (en-UtO.  v.  t  [Prefix  en,  and  Ii^At  ] 
ToTuuminate;  to  enlighten. 

(Wit)  from  the  first  has  shone  on  ages  past. 
Enltghts  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  latt. 


EnlU^ten  (en-lIt'enX  v.t  (PreAx  em,  wmA 
lig}den,iomak!t light, to illnnUne  f^ffc#, «ai 
en,  verb-forming  suAx.]  1.  To  shed  lii^ 
on;  to  supply  with  light;  to  iilnmi»a&t:  ai^ 
the  sun  enlighten*  the  earth. 

His  lightnings  mA^AitowMf  the  ivorid. 

2.  To  give  intellectual  light  to;  to  tamit 
knowledge  or  practical  wisdom  to;  to  iwm- 
inate;  to  inform;  to  instruct;  to  eaafala  in 
see  or  comprehend. 
Tis  he  who  enlightens  oar  andentaMliacB- 
8.  To  illuminate  with  dhrine  knowledig* 
knowledge  of  religious  truth.    '  TIk 
were  once  enligluSmed.'    H^  vL  4. 

The  conscience  enlightened  by  the  Wofii 
SpUritofGod.  TVvM*. 

KnU^fltener  (en-llfen-6r).  n.  One  vbo 
illuminates;  one  who orthat  whkb ooaaaal- 
cates  Ught  to  the  eye  or  clear  views  to  tbe 
mind. 

He  is  the  prophet  shorn  of  his  more  awM  ^le*- 
dours,  burning  with  mild  equable  radiawcr.  as  tW 
enlightener  of  daily  Ufe.  CMwtyle. 

Enlightenment  (en-nt^en-mentv.  n.  Act  of 
enlightening;  state  of  being  eniig^teDed  or 
instructed. 


Their  laws,  if  inferior  to  moderv 
not  fall  short  of  the  enl(ghten$ment  d  thm  ace 
which  parliament  designed  thei&    Sir  T.  E.  Mag. 
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Enllnm  (en-limO,  v.t  fFr.  enlummer,  to 
colour.  See  Limn.  1  To  illuminate  or  adovm 
with  ornamented  letters  or  with  plUma, 
as  a  book.    PaUgrave 


Enlink (en-llnkO,  v. t  [Prefix  en,  and  Ua^l 
Tolink;  to  chain  to;  to  connect  'EmUmted 
to  waste  and  desolation.'    Skak. 

Enlist  (en-lista  v.t    [Prefix  en,  and  tfH) 

1.  To  enrol;  to  register;  to  enter  a  name  oa  a 
list— 2.  To  engage  in  public  service,  wped- 
ally  military  service,  by  entering  the  naaM  In 
a  register:  as,  an  officer  enli^  men.— 3.  Tk» 
unite  firmly  to  a  cause;  to  employ  in  advaae- 
ing  some  interest;  to  engage  the  serrioasef; 
as,  to  enliet  persons  of  all  rlssswa  ia  Vbe 
cause  of  truth. 

A  graver  fact,  enlisted  on  yoor  side. 

May  furnish  Illustration  wcU  arpiitd.    Cm^fmr 

Enlist  (en-listO,  v.  t  L  To  engage  hi  pvblk 
service,  especially  military  setrSce,  toIbb- 
tarily,  by  subscribing  articles  or  enrontng 
one's  name.— 2.  To  enter  heartily  into  a 
cause,  as  being  devoted  to  its  intei-esta 

Enlistment  (en-lisf  ment).  n.    L  The  act  f>f 
enlisting  or  state  of  being  enlisted;  tba  1 
ing  of  sokUers  by  enlistlnipr. 

In  England  with  enlistmemf  instead  at  < 
this  supply  was  alwajrs  precarious. 

2.  The  writing  by  which  a  soldier  is  bound. 
Enllyet(en-nv^v.t  ToenliTett;to<niicken; 

to  animate. 


The  dissolved  body  shall  be  raised  out  of  the  ( 
and  enlived.  Bp.  Hmtt 

Enliven  (en-Ilv'enX  v.t  [Prefix  en.  and 
liven,  to  make  to  live— live,  a.  and  en, 
verb-forming  sufllx.]  1.  To  give  Ufe,  action, 
or  motion  to;  to  make  vigorous  or  activv; 
to  quicken;  to  stimulate:  as,  fresh  fuel 
enlif>en*  a  fire.  '  Sol's  enlivening  pow«r  ' 
Shen8tone.—l.  To  give  spirit  or  vivacity  to; 
to  animate;  to  make  sprightly,  gay,  or  cheer- 
ful; as,  social  mirth  and  good  humour  «n- 
liven  a  company;  music  ena'eene  the  gloocny. 
Syn.  To  animate,  quicken,  stimulate,  exhil- 
arate, cheer,  inspirit,  vivify,  gladden,  invig- 
orate. 

Enllvener  (en-lIv'en-^rX  n.  He  who  or  that 
which  enlivens  or  animates;  he  who  or 
that  which  in vigoratea.  '  fire,  th' eWweaa/ 
of  the  general  frame.'    Dryden. 

Enlodc  (en-lokO,  v.t  [Prefix  en.  and  totk  ] 
To  lock  up;  to  inclose. 

Enlnminet  (en-lOm'in).  v.t  [Fr.  enhtm^ter 
—en,  and  L.  lumino,  to  light  up.  ]  To  iOuB' 
ine;  to  enlighten. 

That  same  great  glorious  lampe  of  Ight. 
That  doth  enlumme  all  mese  lesser  lyres. 

Spemsrr 

EnmailOlie(&h-mlUi-sh&Xl>P  [FromiMncfcr. 
a  sleeve.]  In  her.  resembling  or  covered 
with  a  sleeve:  applied  when  tiie  chief  has 
lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  opMr 
edge  to  the  sides,  to  about  half  the  lirtitrtth 
of  the  chief. 

Enmarblet  (en-miti^l).  s.t  pret  A  pp.  «•- 
marbled;  ppr.  enmarbling.  [Verb-forming 
prefix  en,  and  marble.]  To  make  hard  as 
marble;  to  harden;  to  emmarble. 

En  masse  lUi  mAs).  [Fr.]  In  the  masaor 
whole  body. 

Enmesh (en-meshO.  v.t  (Prefix en^andnudk.] 
To  net;  to  entangle ;  to  entovn.  'The  net. 
that  shall  enmeM  them  alL*  Skak. 

Bnmew  (en-mfiO»  v.t    Same  as  Bmunew. 


Fite,  f&r,  fat  fftU;       mi.  met.  h«r;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not,  mdve;      tfibe,  tub,  bgll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c  abtuie;     f,  Sc  fnr- 
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ilai'iuX  a.    Full  of  enmity; 


♦is 

(mtmi'U),  n.    {ft.  inimUi^i  L  ini- 

.  nvm  mcmieitfL  unfriendly,  hottlle.] 

quality  or  ctate  at  being  an  enemy;  ho»- 

or  unftteDdly  dlspodUon:  hoeUUty;  ill- 

;  oppoeitlon;  varunoe;  dieoonL 

I  *^  y>  «w4y  bwciB  thm  «ad  the  woman. 

Ges.UL  IS. 
Up  of  tbe  •orld  b  tmtmtj  with  God. 

BoiftOlty.  animodty,  hstredrui^wtu, 
.  m«l«Tolenee. 

1  (en-moetf).  a     [Preftz  «n.  and 

)     Oorerad    wilh  moea.     *  Bn$iu>t$§d 

Kmt*.    fSare  and  poetical  ] 

(en-mttr^  n.  t    Same  aa  jffmmoac 

.  (ao-mOOl  «.t    (PreAx  en^  and  L. 

awaa]  TolncloMwiUiinawaIl;to 


(en-n&'ihon),  n.  [Or.  ennea.nine.] 
the  ninth  aegment  in  inwcta 


(en '  n€  •  a  •  kon  •  ta- hfi*- 
Qr.  tHM^nOcnta,  ninety,  and  he- 
bam]    Havinff  nhiety  facet:  laid 
cryatal  or  other  lolia  Ognre  bounded  by 


drmIX  a.    iQr.  4 


(en'n«-a.kon'ta-h«^. 
(trooX  «^    A  flgnre  harinff  ninety  ddea. 
bl»M4  (en'ni-ad).  n.    [Or.  annea.  nine.] 
L  «  1^  number  nine.  —1  One  of  the  divi- 
alflna  at  Fnnhyry'e  collection  of  the  doc- 
I  of  PloUnuB,  ao  named  from  the  coUec- 
being  arranged  into  lix  diridona,  each 
jwntaining  nine  booka. 
^  (eo'ttC-a-gon)^  n.  [Or.  enaua,  nine, 

I.  an  angle. )  lnpe<nn.  a  polygon  or 
flgort  with  nine  aides  or  nine  anglea. 
^(tn'n6^on-»l),a,  (See£cxK- 
Alios.  1    loffeom,  having  nine  angles. 

(en-n£-a]ln-u8)p  a.    [Or.  en- 
>«.  and  mi,  female.]  In  boL  having 
piatlla  oracles:  aaid  of  a  flower  or  plant 
'     '     '  (en'n^a-hd^dralX  a.    [Or.  en- 
•«•«  nine,  and  A«dni,  aeat,  base.]  In geinn. 
"^     *      nine  sidea 

SnilMlMdron  (en'ne-a^hd^- 
<iff -a.  eii'n6-a-M*drDnX  n.  In  geom.  a  figure 
hartag  nine  aides;  a  nonagon. 
BBBMUldcr  (en-ni*an'd«rX  n.  [Or.  ennea, 
tttm,  and  atkfr,  andrm,  a  male.]  In  boL 
a  plant  having  nine 


(en-n^ 
Tdrf-aXM-  The  ninth 
ot  theUmuean 
oC  plants, 
coMpfffthending  such 
planu  as  have  her- 
oMDhrodite  flowera 
•Ha  nine  ataroena. 
There  ia  only  one 
Brtdah^lant  in  the 

httUtu$  or  Howering- 


EnneandrU.— Flower  of 
Batomtu  umMJatut. 


Enneandrom  (enn6-an'- 
dri-an,   en-nd^ 'drua),  a.     Having  nine 


, (en'n«-a-pet*al-ua),  a.   [Or. 

nine,  and  peialon,  a  leal]  Having 
nine  petala  or  flower-leavea. 
nai«UpcnilOlll(en'n6-a-sp6rm''naXa.  [Or. 
MRH^a,  nine,  and  tperma^  aeed.]  In  bot. 
having  nine  aeeds;  aa,  tmutupemumM  frutta. 
TllTltltlfi.t  Bnnftatlcal  t  (en-ne-af  ik,  en-n«- 
aCik-alX  «  (Or.  tnn^a,  nine.]  Occurring 
naee  in  nine  times,  daya.  or  veara;  ninth.— 
MmnmtimI  dayw,  every  ninth  day  of  a  dia- 
mm^—Mnntatteai  y€iu%  every  ninth  year 
«t  a  man'a  life. 

(en-ntk*),  v.t    (Terb-forming  prefix 
N#ir.  ]    To  make  new;  to  renew. 

Oof  oatonU  tocifQC  U  rude. 

And  hmx4  to  be  tnnem'd 

Wttk  pofish'd  teratcs.  SktUvn. 

(cnnsX    An  Irish  form  of  the  CelUc 
aa  island,  a  frequent  element  of  place- 
as,  BmnU,  .ffwuKorthy.  .Shnivkil- 


lea.  Ac 


to 
diat 


(en-nd1>IX  v.  1  prei  A  pp.  «nno6<04f ; 
*  ''ing.     [Verb-forming  prefix  en, 
ne/Ue;  Fr.  ennobUer.]  L  To  make  noble; 
to  nobility;  as,  to  ennoble  a  com- 
—1  To  digni^r;  to  exalt:  to  aggran- 
to  derate  In  degree,  qualitiea,  or  ex- 


I  ««i«tfMr  90t%,  or  risTcs,  or  cowardsf 

1 1  Tb  make  notable,  famoua,  or  illnstrioua. 

Tte  S|p«iri«rds  cmld  not  m  invaders  buid  In  Ire- 
MMd  hm  only  gmmttitd  some  of  the  coucs  thereof 
«aa  A^wteua  SMf0m, 

*m  To  dignify,  exalt,  elevate,  aggrandiaeL 


BBnohlflmmt  (en-ndl)lment).  h.     1.  The 

.    act  of  ennobling  or  advancing  to  nobility; 

,  the  atate  of  being  ennobled.  Bacon,— 2.  Ex- 
altation; elevation  in  degree  or  excellence; 

j    dignity. 

;  The  eternal  wisdom  enriched  os  with  all  eMPutlt' 
mttUt.  GiaMvWe, 

EnnQi  C*h*nwdX  n.  VTr. ;  8p.  enojo;  O.  Venet 
inodio,  from  L  in  oaio,  in  liate,  in  diaguat— 
id  ttt  miM  in  odio  =  Fr.  cela  m'ennuie.] 
Languor  of  mind  ariaing  from  lack  of  occu- 
pation; want  of  interest  in  present  scenea 
and  aurrounding  objecta;  liatleaaneaa;  weari- 
neaa;  tedium;  laaaitude. 

The  onlv  £ialt  of  U  is  insipidity:  which  is  apt  now 
and  then  to  rive  a  sort  of  gnmui,  which  makes  one 
form  certain  little  wishes  that  signify  nothing. 

Eniray^  (iUk-nw«-yftX  a.  [Fr.1  Affected  with 
ennui;  bored;  languid  in  spirit;  aated  with 
pleasure. 

omiurA  Oi<i-nw«-yiV  n.  One  affected  with 
ennui;  one  incapable  of  receiving  pleaaure 
from  the  enjoymentaof  life  through  aatiety; 
one  indifferent  to,  or  bored  by,  ordinary 
pleaaurea  or  occupations. 

omuyte  (iih-nw6-y4X  M^  A  female  affected 
with  ennuL 

Enodattont  (d-n6d-&'ahonX  n.  [L.  enodatio, 
from  enodo,  to  clear  from  knota— «.  and  no- 
dtia,  a  knot.  ]  The  act  or  operation  of  clear- 
ing of  knots,  or  of  untying;  solution,  aa  of 
a  difficulty. 

Scarcely  anything  that  way  prored  too  hard  for 
him  for  htf  etMdatioH.  Dr.  Sctater. 

Enode  (S-nddT,  a.  [L.  enodi»—e,  and  nodia. 
knot]  In  bot.  deatitute  of  knots  or  joints; 
knoUess. 

Enode  (d-ndd'X  v.t  pret  A  pp.  enoded;  ppr. 
enoding.  [L.  enodo.  See  the  adjective.] 
To  clear  of  knots;  to  make  clear.  Coekeram. 

Enotnt,t  pp.    Anointed.    CJiaucer. 

Enomotarch  (e-nd'mot-ilrkX  n.  [Or.  en6- 
motarehie—enSmotia,  a  band  of  sworn  sol- 
diers, and  arehoM,  a  leader.  ]  The  commander 
of  an  enomoty.    MUford. 

Bnomoty  (e-h6'mo-tiX  n,  [Or.  enOmotia, 
from  endmotoi,  sworn,  bound  by  an  oath— 
eit,  and  onmumi,  to  swear.  ]  In  Oreek  antiq. 
any  band  of  awom  aoldiera;  apecifically,  a 
body  of  aoldiera  in  the  Lacediemonian  army, 
varioualy  eatimated  at  twenty -five  ana 
thirtv-two,  bound  together  by  an  oath. 

Enopia  (en'op-la).  n.  pi.  A  tribe  of  turbel- 
lanan  annuloida.  distinguiahed  by  the  pre- 
aence  of  an  oral  or  pharyngeal  armature, 
conaiating  either  of  styles,  books,  or  rods. 
The  members  are  microscopic,  and  live  in 
fresh  or  sea  water,  whence  they  sometimes 
find  their  wav  into  the  alimentary  canal  of 
higher  animals. 

Enoptomancnr  (en-op'td-man-siX  n.  [Or. 
enoptoa.  visible  as  in  a  mirror,  and  manteia, 
divination.]  Divination  by  means  of  a  mir- 
ror. 

Enormt  (6-normO.  a.  Deviating  from  rule; 
deviating  from  right;  enormous;  irr^^ular; 
wicked. 

An  tmiform 
Pure,  penrloos,  inmiixed  .  .  .  nothing  eHorm. 

Dr.  H.  More. 
That  they  may  suffer  such  punishment  as  so  enorm 
.  .  .  actions  have  Justly  deserved. 

Str  C.  Comyuallis, 

Enormioust  (S-nor'mi-uaX  a.  Enormous. 
'The  enormioiu  additions  of  their  artificial 
heighta.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

Enormltant  (S-nor'mi-tanX  n.  A  wretch;  a 
monater.    H.  L'Eetrangt. 

Enormity  (^'Doi^mi-tiX  n.  [lAt  enormiYM. 
See  Enormous.]  l.  The  state  or  qualitv  of 
being  enormous,  immoderate,  or  excessive; 
excessive  degree;  atrociousness ;  vastness; 
as,  the  enormUy  of  his  offence.  'The 
tnonmty  ot  his  learned  acquisitions.'  Dt 
Quineey.~2.  That  which  exceeds  measure, 
or  is  immoderate,  excessive,  or  outrageous; 
a  very  grave  offence  against  order,  right, 
or  decency;  atrocious  crime;  an  atrocity. 

These  clamorous  encrmities  which  are  grown  too 
big  and  strong  for  law  or  shame.  South. 

Enormous  (i-nor'musX  a.  [L.  enormi$—e 
for  ex,  out  of,  and  nomui,  a  rule.]  1. 1  De- 
viating from  or  transgressing  the  usual  mea- 
sure or  rule;  abnormal  *  Enormous  in  their 
gait.'  Milton.— Z  Spreading  or  extending 
beyond  oertain  limits;  redundant 

The  enormmu  part  of  the  light  in  the  circumfer- 
ence of  every  lucid  point  A'ntfon. 

8.  Oreat  beyond  or  exceeding  the  common 
measure;  excessively  large;  as,  an  enormoiw 
form;  a  man  of  «nomtoiM  size. 

Dare  I  in  auch  momentous  points  advise. 

I  should  condemn  the  hoop  s  rM#nMMwx  size.    Pt>/e. 

L  Kxceasively  wicked;  flagitions ;  atrocious; 


as,  enormous  crime  or  guilt  'Tlie  detest- 
able profession  of  a  life  so  enomumM.'  Bale. 
6.t  Disordered;  perverse. 

^         ^  I  shall  find  time 

From  tms  enormout  state,  seeking  to  give 
Losses  their  rcmedieit.  Skmk. 

—Enormous,  Immense,  Excessive,  all  agree 
in  expressing  greatness.  Enormoua,  out  of 
rule,  out  of  proportion;  immense,  that  can- 
not be  measured;  excessive,  beyond  bounds, 
beyond  what  is  fit  and  right  Enormous  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  magnitude;  im- 
mense, to  extent,  quantity,  and  number; 
excessive,  to  degree.— Syn.  Huge,  vast,  im- 
moderate, excessive,  immense,  prodigious, 
outrageous,  heinous. 

EnormouaJty  (6-nor'mua-li),  adv.  Exces- 
sively; beyond  measure;  aa,  an  opinion 
«normoii<<y  absurd. 

Enormousil088  (d-nor'mus-nes).  n.  The 
state  of  being  enormous  or  excessive;  great- 
ness beyond  measure. 

EnorthOtrope  (en-oi^tho-tr&p),  n.  [Or.  en, 
orthos,  right,  and  trep6,  to  turn.]  A  toy 
consisting  of  a  card  on  which  confused  ob- 
jects are  transformed  into  various  figures  or 
pictures,  by  causing  it  to  revolve  rapidly; 
a  thaumatrope  (which  seel 

Enough  (6-niifX  a.  [O.  E  inoh,  enow,  A.  Sax. 
gen6h,gen6g;  a  common  Teut  word.  Ck>mp. 
O.Fris.  enwOi,  O.  genua,  enough;  the  root 
meaning  is  seen  in  Goth,  ganauhan,  to 
suffice;  whence pa}U)A«.  enough,  sufficient] 
That  satisfies  desire  or  gives  content ;  that 
meets  reasonable  expectations;  that  answers 
the  purpose;  that  is  adequate  to  want  or 
demand:  enough  usually  nod  more  elegantly 

follows  tlie  noun  with  which  it  is  connected. 
She  said.  We  have  straw  and  provender  etton^h. 

Gen.  xxiv.  as. 
How  many  hired  servants  of  my  father  have  bread 

tMOMirh  and  to  spare.  Luke  xv.  17. 

EnoniAi  (d-nuTX  n.  l.  A  sufficiency;  a  quan- 
tity of  a  thing  which  satisfies  desire  or  is 
adequate  to  the  wants;  as,  we  have  enough 
of  this  sort  of  cloth. 

And  Esau  said,  I  have  enough,  ray  brother. 

Gen.  xxxiiL  9. 
2.  That  which  is  equal  to  the  powera  or 
abUities. 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  the  present  age :  it  has  done 
enough  toit  me,  in  making  and  keeping  you  two  my 
friends.  /y^. 

Enough  I  an  exclamation  denoting  suffici- 
ency. 

Henceforth  1*11  bear 
Aflliction  till  it  do  cry  out  itself. 
Enough,  enough,  and  die.  Shah, 

Stk.  Sufficiency,  plenty,  abundance. 
Enough  (§-nuf),  adv.    I.  Sutficiently;  in  a 
quantitv  or  degree  that  satisfies  or  is  equal 
to  the  desires  or  wants. 

The  land,  behold,  it  is  large  enongh  for  them. 

Gen.  xxxiv.  ai. 
Ye  have  dwelt  long  enough  in  this  mount. 

Deut.  L  6. 

2.  Fully;  quite;  denoting  a  slight  augmen- 
tation of  the  positive  degree;  as,  he  is  ready 
enough  to  embrace  the  offer. 

It  is  sometimes  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the 
dilTerent  notions  which  different  persons  have  of  the 
same  thing.  Addison. 

S.  In  a  tolerable  or  passable  degree:  used  to 
denote  diminution,  or  a  d^ree  or  quantity 
rather  less  than  is  desired,  or  such  a  quan- 
tity or  degree  as  commands  acquiescence 
rather  than  full  satisfaction;  as,  the  song  or 
the  performance  ia  well  enough. 
Enounoe  (6-nouns^,  v.(.  pret.  and  pp. 
enounced;  ppr.  enouncing.  [Fr.  inoncer; 
L.  enuneio—e  for  ex,  out  of,  and  nuncio,  to 
declare.]  To  utter;  to  pronounce;  to  de- 
clare; to  enunciate;  to  state,  aa  a  proposi- 
tion or  argument    [  Rare.  ] 

Aristotle,  in  whose  philosophjr  this  presumption 
obtained  the  authority  of  a  pnnciple.  thus  enounees 
the  argument.  Str  tK  Hamiltoti. 

Enonnoement  (S-nouns'ment),  n.  Act  of 
enouncing;  enunciation;  distinct  statement 

It  might  seem  to  him  too  evidently  included  in  the 
very  conception  of  the  argument  to  require  enounce- 
ment.  Str  W.  IfatniUon. 

Enow  (d-nonO-    An  old  form  of  enough. 

Shall  I  go  on  or  have  I  said  euomt  I         Shah. 

En  pauant  (&h  pUs-stUiX  [Fr.]  in  passing; 

by  the  wav. 

Enpleroe  (en-p^rsO,  v.t.  Same  as  Empieree. 
Enqnldcen  (en-k wik'nX  v.  t.    [Prefix  en,  and 

qutcken,  to  make  quick— ^utdr,  a.  and  en, 

verb-forming  suffix.]    To  quicken;  to  make 

aUve. 
Enqnlre  (en-kwIrO,  v.t  and  i     Same  aa 

Inquire. 

i^nlrer  (en-kwIr'ArX  tL  Same  aa /n^iurer. 
EnQUlry  (en-kwl'riX  n.    Same  as  Inquiry. 


eh^eUtni      6b.  Be.  locA;     g.  yo;     ],job;     fk,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     TH,  <Aen;  th.  eAin;      w,  trig;    wh,  tvAig;    zh,  anire.— See  Ret. 
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Bnraoet  (en-r&O,  v.t  [Prefix  en,  and  race.] 
To  enroot;  to  implant;  to  give  race  or  origin 
to.    'In  fleshlv  seed  .  .  .  enraeecL'  Speneer. 

EnragO  (en*raJO.  v.t  prei  A  pp.  enraged; 
ppr.  enraging.  [Prefix en,  and  rage.]  To  ex- 
cite rage  in;  to  exasperate;  to  provoke  to 
fury  or  madness;  to  make  furious. 

This  land,  like  an  oflTensiTe  wife, 
Hath  fnraged  him  on  to  offer  strokes.       ShaJt. 

BnraiTOd  (en-rajd"),  p.  and  a.  L  Angry;  furi- 
ous; exhibiting  anger  or  fury;  as,  an  enraged 
countenance.— 2. t  Aggravated;  heightened; 
passionate.  '  She  loves  him  with  an  enraged 
affection. '  Shak.  —3.  In  her.  applied  by  some 
heralds  to  a  horse  when  borne  in  the  posi- 
tion which,  in  the  case  of  beasts  of  prey, 
would  be  called  ealiant 

Enracoment  1 6Bn-r&1'mentX  n.  The  act  of 
enraging  or  state  of  being  enraged;  excite- 
ment.   Spenser. 

Enransef  (en-ranf)t  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  en- 
rangea;  ppr.  enranging.  [Prefix  en,  and 
range.]    1.  To  put  in  order. 

Fair  Diana,  in  fresh  stunmer's  day, 
Beholds  her  nymphs  enranjp'dbx  shady  wood. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  rove  over;  to  range.    Speneer. 

Enrank  (en-rangkO,  v.t  [Prefix  en,  and 
rank.]    To  place  in  ranks  or  order. 

No  leisure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men.        Shak. 

Enrap  (en-rapO.  v.  t  (Prefix  en,  and  L.  rapio, 
to  snatch.]  To  bear  away  in  an  ecstasy; 
to  transport  with  enthusiasm.  'Like  a  pro- 
phet suudenly  enrapV    Shak. 

Enraptnre  (en-rap'tOrX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  en- 
raptured; ppr.  enrapturing.  [Prefix  en,  and 
rapture  ]  To  transport  with  pleasure;  to 
delight  beyond  measure ;  to  enravish. 

As  lon|(  as  the  world  has  such  Ups  and  such  eyes. 

As  before  me  this  moment  enra^nrtd  I  see. 
They  may  say  what  they  will  of^  their  orbs  in  the 
skiex. 
But  this  earth  b  the  planet  for  you,  love,  and  me. 

Moore. 

Enraylflh  (en-ra'vishX  v.t  [Prefix  en,  and 
ravieh.]  To  throw  into  ecstasy ;  to  trans- 
port with  delight ;  to  enrapture. 

What  wonder. 
Frail  men.  whose  eyes  seek  heavenly  things  to  see. 
At  s^ht  thereof  so  much  enravish' a  be.    Spenser. 

EnraTiBhlBgly  (en-ra'vish-ing-li),  adv.  So 
as  to  throw  into  ecstasy. 

EnravlBlimeilt  (en-ra'vish-ment),  n.  Ec- 
stasy of  delight;  rapture. 

EnreglBter  (en-re 'Jis-t^r).  v.t  [Prefix  en, 
and  r^fieter.]  To  register;  to  enrol  or  re- 
cord. 

Enrheumt  (en-rOmO.  v.i.  [Prefix  en.  and 
rheum;  Vt.  enrhumer.]  To  have  rheum 
through  cold. 

EnzlOh  (en-richO,  v.t  [Prefix  en,  and  rich; 
Fr.  enriehir.]  1.  To  make  rich,  wealthy,  or 
opulent;  to  supply  with  abundant  property; 
as,aj^culture,comroerce,  and  manufactures 
enrich  a  nation.— 2.  To  fertilize;  to  supply 
with  the  nutriment  of  plants  and  render 
productive. 

See  the  sweet  brooks  In  silver  mases  creep. 
Enrich  the  meadows,  and  supply  the  deep. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

8.  To  supplv  with  an  abundance  of  anything 
desirable;  to  fill  or  store;  as,  to  ewnch  the 
mind  with  knowledge,  science,  or  useful 
observations.- 4.  To  supply  with  anything 
splendid  or  ornamental;  to  adorn;  as,  to 
enrich  a  painting  with  el^rant  draperv;  to 
enrich  a  poem  or  oration  with  striking 
metaphors  or  images;  to  enrieh  a  garden 
with  flowers  or  shrubbery;  to  enrioA  a  capital 
with  sculpture. 

Enzloher  (en-rich'ArX  n.    One  that  enriches. 

Enzlolimoilt  (en-rich'ment).  n.  Augmen- 
tation of  wealth;  amplification;  improve- 
ment by  the  abundant  supply  of  what  is 
useful  or  desirable;  the  addition  of  fertility 
or  ornament 

I  erant  that  no  labour  tends  to  the  permanent  en- 
rienmteHtoivxXciy.  which  isemployea  in  producing 
things  for  the  use  of  unproductive  consumers. 

7.  S.  MiU. 

Enzldge  (en-riJOb  v.t  nret  ft  pp.  enridged; 
ppr.  eraridginn.  [Prefix  en,  and  ridge.  ]  To 
form  into  ndgoL  'The  enridged  sea.' 
Shak. 

Enring  (en-ringO.  v.  t  [Prefix  en,  and  rina.  ] 
To  form  a  circle  about ;  to  encircle ;  to  in- 
close. 

Ivy  .  .  .  enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 

5*41*. 

The  Muses  and  the  Graces,  grouped  in  threes, 
Enring'd  a  billowing  fountam  in  the  midst. 

Ttnnyson. 

Enrlpen  (en-rlp'nX  v.t  [Prefix  en,  and 
ripen,  to  become  rJpe— ripe,  o.  and  en,  verb- 
forming  suffix  ]  To  ripen;  to  bring  to  per- 
fection.   Donne. 


EnzlTet  (en-riv^  v.t  pret  enrived;  pp.  en- 
rived  or  enricen;  ppr.  enrmfu;.  [Prefix  en, 
and  rive.]  To  rive;  to  cleave.  'A  griesly 
wound  in  his  enriven  side.'    Spenser. 

Enrobe  (en-rdb'X  v.t  pret  ft  pp.  emrobed; 
ppr.  enrobing.  [Prefix  en,  and  robe.]  To 
clothe  with  rich  attire;  to  attire;  to  invest 
'  In  flesh  and  blood  enro6'd'  J.  BaiUie. 

Enrocikmeilt  (en-rok'mentX  n.  A  mass  of 
large  stones  thrown  in  at  random  to  form 
the  bases  of  piers,  quiws,  breakwaters,  'ftc. 

Enroll,  Enrol  (en-rdlO,  v.t  pret  ft  pp.  en- 
roiled;  ppr.  enrolling.  [Prefix  en,  and  roll; 
Fr.  enrdler.]  1.  To  write  in  a  roll  or  rw;ister; 
to  insert  or  enter  the  name  of  in  a  Ust  or 
catalogue;  as,  to  enrol  men  for  service. 

Heroes  and  heroines  of  old 
By  honour  only  were  enrotCd 
Among  their  brethren  of  the  skies.         Swift. 

2.  To  record;  to  insert  in  records;  to  leave 
in  writing.  '  His  oath  ennXUd  in  the  par- 
liament'   Shak. 

An  unwritten  law  of  common  right,  so  engraven  in 
the  hearts  of  our  ancestors,  and  by  them  so  constantly 
enjoyed  and  claimed,  as  that  it  needed  not  enrelling. 

Milton. 

S.  t  To  wrap;  to  involve.  '  In  dust  enroUed. ' 

Spenser.— To  enrol  one's  self,  to  place  one's 

name  upon  a  roll  or  list;  to  enlist  as  a 

soldier. 

All  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  enrolled 
themselves.  Prescoit. 

EnroUer  (en-rdr^r),  n.  One  who  enrols  or 
registers. 

Ezurolment  (en-rdl'ment).  n.  L  The  act  of 
enrolling;  specifically,  the  r^^tering,  re- 
cording, or  entering  a  deed,  judgment  re- 
cognizance, acknowledgment,  ftc.,  in  Chan- 
cery, or  any  other  of  the  superior  or  inferior 
courts,  being  a  court  of  record.— 2.  That  in 
which  anything  is  enrolled;  a  register. 

The  king  himself  caused  them  to  be  enrolled,  and 
testified  by  a  notary  public;  and  delivered  the  enrol- 
ments, with  his  own  hands,  to  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury. Sir  y.  Denies. 

Enroot  (en-rOtO.  v.t  [Prefix  en,  and  root] 
To  fix  by  the  root;  to  fix  fast;  to  implant 
deep.    Shak. 

Enroondt  (en-roundO.  v.t  (Prefix  en,  and 
round.]  To  environ;  to  surround;  to  in- 
close. 

Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 

How  dread  an  army  hath  ettronnded  him.    Shak. 

En  route  OUi  rttt^  [Fr.]  On  the  way;  upon 
Uie  road;  in  progress. 

Ens  (enzX  n.  [L.  ene,  being  or  thing,  origin- 
ally neuter  of  ppr.  of  verb  este,  to  be.] 

1.  Entity;  being;  existence;  an  actually 
existing  being;  also.  God,  as  the  Being  of 
beings.— 2.  Among  the  old  chemists,  that 
recondite  part  of  a  substance  from  which 
all  its  qualities  flow;  essence. 

Eniafe  (en-saf),  v.t  [Prefix  en,  and  safe.] 
To  render  safe.    [Rare.  ] 

Ensample  (en-sam'pl).  n.  [O.E  and  O.Fr., 
from  L.  exei/iptum,  example.  See  Example.] 
An  example;  a  pattern  or  model  for  imita- 
tion. '  Being  eneamp(««  to  the  flock.'  IPet 
V.  8.  'Drawing  foul  ensample  from  foul 
namea'    Tennyson. 

Ensamplet  <en-sam'pl).  v.t  pret  ft  pp.  en- 
sampled ;  ppr.  ensampling.  To  exemplify; 
to  show  by  example. 

Homer  in  Agamemnon  ensam/led  a  good  gover- 
nour.  S/euser. 

EnnAgalne  (en-sang'gwin),  v.t  pret  ft  pp. 
ensanguitied;  ppr.  ensanguiniiig.  [Prefix 
en,  and  L.  sanguis,  sanguinis,  blood.]  To 
stain  or  cover  with  blood;  to  smear  with 
gore.     'The  ensanguined  field.'    Milton. 

aunXe  (en's&t).  a.  [L.  ensis,  a  sword.]  In 
bot.  ensiform  (which  see.) 

Enscale  (en-sk&lO*  v.t  pret  ft  pp.  ensealed; 
ppr.  ensealing.  [Prefix  en,  and  scale.]  To 
carve  or  form  with  scales.    Clarke.    [Rare.] 

Enschedule  (enshe'dai  or  en-se'dOlX  v.t 
pret  ft  pp.  enseheduled;  ppr.  enseheduling. 
[Prefix  en,  and  schedule.]  To  insert  in  a 
schedule. 

Ensconce  (en-skonsO,  v.t  pret.  ft  pp.  en- 
sconced; ppr.  enseoneing.  [Prefix  en,  and 
sconce  (which  see).]  1.  To  cover  or  shelter, 
as  with  a  sconce  or  fort;  to  protect;  to  hide 
securely. 

A  fort  of  error  to  ensconce 

Absurdity  and  ignorance.  Hudibras. 

2.  (With  the  reflexive  pronoun.)  To  seek 
security  in  a  fastness  or  fortification;  to 
take  shelter  behind  something;  to  hide. 

I  win  ensconce  me  behind  the  arras.  ShaJt. 

Convey  him  to  the  sanctuary  of  rebels. 
Nestorius'  house,  where  our  proud  brother  has 
Ensconc'd  himsel/.  Beau,  d*  Ft. 

Enaeal  (en-s^l'),  v.t    [Prefix  en,  and  seat] 


To  seal ;  to  fix  a  seal  on ;  to  impv««  wltk  « 
seal.  'With  soft  steps  emMfdtLeoieelDBK'd 
vallies.'    W.  Browne. 

En8eam(en-sdm0.v.t  [Prefix  en,  and  a«Ma.j 
1.  To  sew  up;  to  inclose  by  a  seam  orranc- 
ture  of  needle- woriL  Camdtn.—l.f  To  Ib> 
elude ;  to  contain ;  to  comprehend. 

And  bounteous  Trent,  that  ia  hiottclf 
Both  thirty  sorts  of  6th  and  thirty 


En8eamt(en-s6m0.v.t  [Prefix en^ and, 
lard,  grease.  ]  1. 'To  make  greasy.  'Xtennk 
sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed.*  Shak,  — t.  T» 
purge  from  glut  and  grease:  said  of  a  knwk. 

maear  (en-e^rO^  v.t  [Prefix  en,  and  mm-. ) 
To  sear ;  to  cauterise ;  to  close  or  stop  by 
burning  to  hardness. 

Ensear  thy  fertile  and  cooceptkMs  wooib.    SMmA 

Enaear6ht  (en-stoch^,  v.t.    [Prefix  m.  and 
•earcA]    To  make  a  search.    SirT.KfyU 
Enaearcht  (en-s^rchOi  n.    Inquiry; 


I  pray  you  make  some  good  enomrch 
poor  neighbours  have  loste.  and  Md  them  take  •» 
thought  therefor.  Sir  T.  M009, 

Enaeel  (en-sdl^^  v.t  To  dose  the  eyes  oT;  to 

seel,  as  a  hawk. 
Enaelnt  (en-santO,  a.    Same  as  Enetintt, 

Blackstone. 
Enaeledft  pp.    Sealed  up;    kept  aecrtt 

CAatMer. 
EnaemUe  Oifl-silk-bl).  n.    (Fr..  from  L>  tn- 

simul,  at  the  same  time— in,  and  sumtl.  to- 

E"  er.]  L  All  the  parts  of  anything  taken 
ther  so  that  each  part  is  considat«d 
.  in  relation  to  the  whole;  the  geoecal 
effect  of  a  whole  work  of  art,  as  a  pictar*. 
piece  of  music,  drama,  ftc ;  as.  the  enannMe 
of  a  picture;  this  drama  is  excellent  in  its 
different  parts,  yet  deficient  in  its  ensewtbU, 
that  is,  as  a  whole.— 2.  In  mime,  the  onion 
of  all  the  performers  in  a  concerted 
position,  as  in  a  chorus  with  full 
accompaniments. 

Enaemue  (Ikh-sifi-blX  «d9.  [Tr.]  To- 
gether; all  at  once;  aimultaneonsly. 

aialutwl  (en-sh»l'X  v-t  [Prefix  en,  and 
shawL]  To  cover  or  invest  with  a  shawl 
Quinn. 

Enaheatli  (enshfiraO^  v.t  [Preflx  en. and 
sheath.]    To  put  into  a  sheath. 

The  termfaial  half  enshemths  itidf  ia  tlkc  half**- 
ated  next  the  base,  as  it  by  dq^reas  returns  into  tW 
cavity.  Lmd*^. 

Enabield  (en-sheid'X  vt  [Prefix  en,  and 
shield.]   To  shield;  to  cover;  to  protect 

Knahield  t  (en-sh«ldO.  pp.  [Oontr.  tot  «n- 
«AteUed— another  reading  in  the  paHag* 
quoted  being  KneAeOed.]    Enahielded. 

These  black  masks 
Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty,  ten  tiacs  louder 
Than  beauty  could  display.  Skmk. 

Enalirlne  (en-shrln")^  v.t  pret  ft  pp.  en- 
shrined;  ppr.  enshrining.  [Preflx  #m.  and 
shrine.]  To  inclose  in  or  as  in  a  shrine  or 
chest:  to  deposit  for  safe  keeping  in  or  as  in 
a  cabinet;  hence,  to  preserve  witii  care  and 
affection;  to  cherish.  'Wisdom  enakritud 
in  beauty.'    PercivoL 

The  men  who  demolished  the  Imfyi  ia  catkednK 
have  not  always  been  able  to  deiDofash  thoar  wti^t. 
were  enshrined  in  tbdr  minds.  Mmcaulmy. 

Enabroud  (en-shrondO,  v.  t  (Preflx  en,  and 
shroud.  ]  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a  shrood . 
hence,  to  envelop  with  anything  wfaidi 
conceals  from  observation ;  as,  the  son  en- 
shrouded  in  mist;  to  enjAroiiuf  one's  puiposr 
in  mystery. 

They  lurk  «M/Arvi«Aiir  in  the  vale  of  alglM. 

CMurtMtit 

En8iftroaa(en-sif«r-usXa.  [L.  enm,  sword, 
and /ero,  to  bear  ]    Bearing  or  car- 
A       rying  a  sword. 

'  V  Enaubrm  (en'd-fonn).  a.  (L  wmi- 
I  formis  —  ensis,  sword,  and  /orma, 
fonn.1  Having  the  shape  of  a 
sword;  quite  straight  with  the 
point  acute,  like  the  blade  of  a 
broadsword;  as.  an  entiform  laal 
—  Ensiform  cartilage,  in  cmat  s 
sword -shaped  appendage  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  sternum  or  I 
bone. 

Ensign  (en'sInX  n.    (Ffc 
Ensifonn  L  »neiffne— in,  and  s^f^fMMi,  a  maik. 
Leat     asign.]    L  The  flag  or  banner  dis- 
tinguishing a  company  of  aoldier\ 
an  army,  or  vessel;  the  oolova;  a  standanL 

Hang  up  your  ensigns,  let  yow  dnnas  be  stiO. 

SJkmk 

Speciflcally- 2.  In  the  royal  navy,  a  Ikw 
composed  of  a  fleld  of  white,  blue,  or  red. 
with  the  union  in  the  upper  comer,  next 
the  staff.    Formeriy  flags  with  fltlda  of  aU 


I 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  fgll;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mdve;       tfibe,  tub,  bpll;       oil,  pound;       ti.  8c  alwne;     f.  Se.  fry. 
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KNTELKOHY 


ite  thra*  cxkloon  w«re  osad  to  dittingniih 
Into  three  dirisioiit,  but  now  the 
tbktm  only  is  aaed  The  red  U  permitted  to 
•enrice.  See  Umoii  Flao.— 
1  Tte  AsB-board  of  an  Inn.  Thackerau.— 
4.  A  wtgumX,  tm  to  gire  notice  or  knowledge. 

At  tlM  r»buk«  of  fvc  v«  iluJl  aec:  till  ye  be  left 
a*  «B  <HLr^f^  «a  «n  hSBL  It.  xsx.  17. 

&  A  bttdcv ;  a  mark  of  distinction,  rank,  or 
qrmboL  *  The  #fi#viw  of  oar  power.' 
The  marks  or  eruiant  of  nrtnet.' 
The  title  formerly  given  to  the 
oomnalailoned  offloeri  in  a  regiment 
*4  tnfantiT.  Um  senior  of  whom  earned  the 
«H%B»  <fr  ooloors  of  the  regiment  For 
tUs  tiUo  that  of  second  lieutenant  has  now 
snbaUtated.  See  Lonmif  amt. 
Lt  t«n-«ln'  or  en'sInX  v.t  1.  To  mark 
br  some  sign;  to  form  the 


»-fr. 


but 


rdtiM 


thaitmtitm'd 

3.  y0ns«H. 

1  In  htr.  to  distlngnish  by  a  mark  or  oma- 
vaat»  aaacrown.  coronet. 
«viBitr«.  borne  on  oroTer 
a  cfaaive ;  aB»  the  heart 
la  th«  arms  of  Dongas 
with  a  royal 
<aM  the  flgoreX 
la»  with  a  crown 
on  the  top  of  it 
A  staff  is  aocnetlmes  said 
to  ba  €n»iomd  with  a 


b*MrX 


Enslpied. 
(en'sln- 
n.    One  who  carries  the  flag;  an  en- 

(en'sln-si,  en'aln- 
rank.  olHce,  or  commission  of 


fa.    Kind; character, qoality.  CKau- 


Ta 


(enU-st^-nalX  a.    [L.  en$%a,  a 

gUmum^  the  chest]    In  onot 

to  the  ensiform  process  of  the  ster- 

gare  this  name  to  the  last 

portion  of  the  sternum. 

(«n-skrx  »t    (Prefix  en.  and  sifcy] 

in  hasven  or  among  the  gods;  to 


lbafeSy«oMatliii«<w#A«M«Mlialiited.    ShaJk. 

telftW  (en-sUv^  v.t  pret  A  pp.  emlavtd; 
fpt,  •ndaving,    [Verb-forming  prefix  en. 


r.  ]  L  To  make  a  slave  of;  to  reduce 
to  slaT«ry  or  bondage:  to  deprive  of  liberty 
aad  Mbjact  to  the  will  of  a  master;  as.  bar- 
barcHMi  nations  gndam  their  prisoners  of 
war.— ft.  To  subject  to  the  dominant  in- 
tfingt  of;  to  master  or  overpower;  as.  men 
etten  suffer  their  passions  and  appetites  to 

thein, 


He  Is  c«naialT  the  most  emsUmd  who  b  so  in  his 

LteJte. 


(en-sUv'ed-nes).  n.    State  of 
betag  enslaved. 

BtflftTVllMllt  (en  sliv'mentX  n.  The  act  of 
reducing  to  slavery  or  the  state  of  being  en- 
slaved; slavery;  bondage;  servitude. 

TW  dMMrca  of  IstmI.  Accordiin;  to  their  method 
«f  asoftnc  «ll«r  merdes,  and  thereupon  retuminf;  to 
•  freih  tmH*mmumtto  their  enemies,  had  now  passed 
m  crud  sabjectioa.  S*utM. 

'  (en-sliv'*r),  n.  L  One  who  reduces 

sacither  to  bondage.— 2.  One  who  subdues 

oHkAs  by  charms  or  wiles. 

"■BiniTT  (en-sniiOi  v.t    To  take  in  a  snare; 

toaUare;  toentran:  toinsnare.    *Lestthe 

be  ensnared.*    Job  xxxiv.  90. 


That  bottled  spider 
deadly  web  4minar*tM  thee  about.    SMaJk. 

,  (en-soArrx  v.t    [Prefix  en,  and 
1    To  entansla    Sptn$tr. 
It  (en-snarr).  v-i.    To  snarl  as  a  dog; 
ts  growL     CoetefOfa 

talblMrt  (en-sAl>erX  v.t    [Prefix  en,  and 
Slier. )    To  make  sober. 

OmA  sane  hfaa  ihsrfirwei  aad  sad  accidents  to  «n- 
W^^nt^K%.  y*r.  Taytgr. 

(v^'WfftAf\  vX  pret  ft  pp.  en- 


if ;  ppr.  enapk$ring.  (Prefix  en.  and 
iMJartj  L  To  place  m  or  as  in  a  sphere. 
'His  ample  shoulders  in  a  doud  entfkertd.' 
Oe^weii^— ft  To  make  into  a  sphere.  Writ- 
tea  alao  Inspkert. 

*^^^— r  (en<st«mpO.  vt  [Prefix  en.  and 
liBM^  1  To  \n\n  vm  with  or  as  with  a  stamp; 
toinpvesa  deeply.  'Bath  enstafnped  upon  the 
seal  of  man  (be  certainty  of  a  deity.*  Hewyt 
KeB-st4rx  v.  t  To  InsUte  {which  see> 
I  (en-etok'X  v.t  (PreiU  en.  and 
1    TO  fix.  aa  in  the  stocks. 

Moi  ik««  fas  S»Dick4  I  Intend  to  tjre  .  .  . 
Tb'  EttraaT*  haads.  and  his  free  feet  ensttek. 

Sji^tsltr,  Dm  Bmrtas. 


EllStoret(en-8t6r0.v.t  To  restore.  Wyelife. 
Enitylet  (en-sUl'X  v.t  pret  A  pp.  enttyUd; 
ppr.  enetyling.     [Prefix  en»  and  etyle,]   To 
style;  to  name;  to  call 

That  renowned  lie. 
Which  all  mea  Beauty's  garden-plot  enstWe. 

£iuni&hle(en-sa'a-bl),  a.  Knsulng;  follow- 
ing.   J.  Uayward. 

Eniae  (en-s(tO.  v.t  pret  «&  pp.  eneued;  ppr. 
emuing.    [O.Fr.  enmiir,  from  L.  ineequor, 
to  follow  upon.]    To  follow;  to  pursue. 
Seek  peace,  and  enstu  it  i  Pet.  Ui.  ii. 

Bniue  (en-sdO^  v.t  Lt  To  follow,  in  a  physi- 
cal sense:  said  of  a  person. 

And  now  adieu  I  t  must  auiu 
Where  fortune  doth  me  lead.    'Nut-bromn  Maid.' 

ft  To  follow  as  a  consequence  of  premises: 
as.  from  these  facts  or  this  evidence,  the  ar- 
gument will  entue. 

Let  this  be  ((ranted,  and  it  shall  hereupon  plainly 
eiuue,  that,  the  light  of  Scripture  once  shminfr  in  the 
world,  all  other  uieht  of  nature  is  therewith  in  such 
sort  drowned,  that  now  we  need  it  not.       H9oktr, 

8.  To  follow  in  a  train  of  events  or  course  of 

time;  to  succeed;  to  come  after. 

Then  grave  Clarissa  graceful  waved  her  fan ; 
Silence  ensu'd.  Pofe. 

—FoUoWf  Sueeeed,  Ensue.  See  under  Fol- 
low. 

Bnilire  ( en-shOr^  v.  t  [Prefix  eti,  and  »ure.  ] 
L  To  make  sure  or  secure.  '  To  ensure  peace 
for  any  terra  of  years  it  difllcult'  Sufift. 
fttTo  betroth.  Sir  T.  More.— Ensure,  In- 
sure, Assure.  Ensure  and  insure,  in  sim- 
ple sense  of  making  sure,  were  formerly 
spelled  indilferentlv.  either  way.  They  now 

{present  an  example  of  differentiation  of 
orra  when  a  new  idea  is  developed  ren- 
dering such  distinction  desirable.  To  en«t«re 
continues  to  signify  simplv  to  make  sure; 
as,  'a  farmer  ensures  a  good  crop  by  careful 
husbandry.'  whereas  tneitre  refers  to  the  pay- 
ment of  monev  in  consideration  of  a  certain 
sum  being  pud  to  one's  representatives  at 
death,  or  to  secure  an  indemnity  against 
losses  by  fire  or  otherwise;  thus  a  man  in- 
sures his  life  or  his  house.  Assure  is  gen- 
erally applied  to  a  person,  and  means  to 
make  sure  of  the  truth  of  a  statement;  to 
make  certain  of  something:  as.  I  assure  you. 
ie.  I  make  you  sure.  I  tell  you  for  certain; 
it  is  also  used  of  life  insurances. 
BnfWeep  (en-swdp'),  v.t  (Prefix  en,  and 
sweep.]  To  sweep  over;  to  pass  over  rapidly. 
[Bare] 

A  blase  of  meteors  shoots,  ttuwtt^t'HgJimt 
The  lower  skies.  7'M0mjaM. 

Sntablatnre  (en-tal/1a-tfir).  n.  [O.  Fr.  en- 
t4Mblahire;  Fr.  entadlemem—en,  and  table; 
L.  tabula,  a  board,  plank.  See  Table.]  In 
wreh  that  part  of 
an  order  which  lies 
upon  the  abacus 
of  the  column. 
It  consists  of 
three  principal  di- 
visions, the  archi- 
trave, the  frieze, 
and  the  cornice. 
In  large  buildings, 
projections  simi- 
lar to,  and  known 
also  ss  entablai- 
tures,  are  often 
carried  round  the 
whole  edifice,  or 
along  the  front 
only;  and  the  term 
it  applied  by  en- 
gineert  to  similar 
parts  of  the  fram- 
ing of  machinery,  wherein  architectural  de- 
sign it  introduced. 

Entablement  (en-t&'bl-ment),  n.  [Fr.]  In 
areh.  entablature.    Evelyn. 

Entaddet  (en-taka).  v.t  [Prefix  en,  and 
taekU.  ]  To  supply  with  tackla  *  Your  ship 
so  well  entaekted.'    Skelton. 

Entail  (entalO.  n.  [Fr.  eniaiOe.  a  cutting, 
incision,  from  entoiuer,  to  cut  in— en,  and 
tailler,  to  cut  See  DSTAIL.  Ac.]  I.  In  law, 
(a)  an  estate  or  fee  entailed  or  limited  in  de- 
scent to  a  particular  heir  or  heirt.  male  or 
female.  Bstates-tail  are  general,  as  when 
lands  and  tenements  are  given  to  one  and 
the  heirs  of  his  body  b^otten ;  or  special, 
as  when  lands  and  tenements  are  given  to 
one  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  by  a  particu- 
lar wife. 

A  /(Msimpte  b  the  entire  estate  In  land  when 
a  man  holds  the  estate  to  him  and  hir  heirs  without 
any  contingent  rights  in  anv  one  else  not  claiming 
through  liim.  An  cfteArteM  is  a  parttal  interest  cut 
(Fr.  Aii//r)  out  of  the  entire  fee  when  land  is  given  to 
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a  man  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  leaving  a  right 
of  re-entry  in  the  original  owner  on  failure  of  male 
descendants  of  the  tenaut  in  (at/,  as  he  was  called, 
or  person  to  whom  the  tstatt'tail  was  given.  The 
entail  of  an  esute  b  dividing  the  fee  into  successhre 
estates  for  life,  or  in  taii,  under  such  conditions  as 
required  by  law.  IVtdgwood, 

Qf)  Bule  of  descent  settled  for  an  estate. 
'  Persons  claiming  under  such  entaU.'  ^aek- 
•tone.— ft  t  Engraved  or  carved  work ;  intag- 
lio; inlay.  '  A  work  of  rich  entail  and  curious 
mould.'  Spenser. ~i.i  StiApe.  'An  image 
of  another  eTitayJe.'  Cltaueer. 
Entail  (en-t&lO.  v.t  1.  In  law,  to  settle  the 
descent  of  lands  and  tenements  bv  gift  to 
a  man  and  to  certain  heirs  specified  so  that 
neither  the  donee  nor  any  subtequent  pos- 
sessor can  alienate  or  bequeath  it;  as.  to 
eTUail  s  manor  to  A.B.  and  to  his  eldest  son. 
or  to  his  heirs  of  his  body  b^^tten.  or  to 
hit  heirs  by  a  particular  wife.— ft  To  fix 
inalienably  on  a  person  or  tiling,  or  on  a 
person  and  hit  descendants;  to  transmit  in 
an  tmalterable  course;  to  devolve  as  a  con- 
sequence or  of  necesdty. 

The  intemperate  and  unjust  transmit  their  bodily 
infirmities  and  diseases  to  their  children,  and  en/ai/ 
a  secret  curse  upon  their  estates.     ^^.  TUUuoh. 

8.t  To  cut;  to  carve  for  ornament 

Golden  hands  which  were  entaWd 
With  curious  antics.  S^s*r. 

Entailer  (en-t&l'Ar).  n.  One  who  executes 
an  entail;  one  who  limits  the  descent  of  hit 
property  to  a  particular  heir  or  heirs. 

The  emtailtr  cannot  disappoint  those  children  who 
have  rights  to  a  portion  of  iiis  property.  Broughnm. 

Entailment  (en-t&l'ment).  n.  1.  The  act  of 
giving,  as  an  estate,  and  directing  the  mode 
of  descent,  or  of  limiting  the  descent  to  n 
particular  heir  or  heirs.- ft  The  state  of 
being  entailed. 

Entalentytv.t  [O.Fr.  entalenter.]  To  implant 
a  desire  in;  to  excite.    Chaucer. 

Entame  (en-t&mO,  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  entamed; 
ppr.  entaming.  [Prefix  en,  and  tame.]  To 
uune;  to  subdue.    [Bare.] 

*Tis  not    .    .    .    your  cheek  of  cream 

That  can  etttamt  my  spirits  to  your  worship.  ShaJk, 

Entan^de  (en-tsng'gl),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  en- 
tangled; ppr.  enianglina.  [Prefix  en,  and 
tangle.]  1.  To  twist  or  mterweave  in  sucli 
a  manner  as  not  to  be  easily  separated;  to 
make  confused  or  disordered;  as.  thread, 
yam.  or  ropes  msy  be  entangled;  to  entangle 
the  hair.— ft  To  involve  in  anything  com- 
plicated, and  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
extricate  one's  self ;  as.  to  entanqle  the  feet 
in  a  net  or  in  briers.— S.  To  involve  in  diffl- 
culties  or  embarrassments;  to  embarrass. 

Honest  friendship  with  all  nations.  tNtaMgNni' 
alliances  with  none.  y person. 

4.  To  puzzle;  to  bewilder.  'Difilcultiee 
that  perplex  the  thoughts  and  entangle  the 
underttandlng.'  Locke.— b.  To  insnare,  as 
by  captious  questions;  to  catch;  to  perplex; 
to  involve  in  contradictions. 

The  Pharisees  took  counsel  how  they  might  em- 
tangU  him  in  his  Ulk.  Mat  xsS.  15. 

a  To  distract,  as  with  cares;  to  concern; 
to  hamper. 

No  man  that  warreth  entangleth  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  this  life.  a  Tim.  ii.  4. 

Entanglement  (en-tang'gl-ment),  n.  The 
act  of  entangling  or  state  of  being  entangled; 
involution;  a  confused  or  disordered  state; 
intricacy;  perplexity.  '  The  sad,  dangerous, 
and  almost  fatal  entanglements  of  this  cor- 
poreal world.'  Dr.  U.  More.  'To  fence 
against  the  en(an(;riementt  of  equivocal 
words.'    Loelre. 

Entangler  (en-tang'gl^r),  n.  One  who  en- 
tanglea 

Entasia  (en-t&'zhi-a).  n.  [See  Entabis.]  In 
pathol  same  as  Entasis,  ft 

r"t-y<«  (en'ta-sis),  n.  (Or.,  a  stretching- 
en,  and  tein6,  to  stretch.]  1.  In  arch.  Uie 
delicate  and  almost  imperceptible  swelling 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  column, 
to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  Grecian  exam- 
ples, adopted  to  prevent  the  shafts  being 
strictly  frusta  of  cones.— ft  In  pathol.  con- 
strictive or  tonic  spasm,  as  cramp,  lock- 
jaw, Ac. 

Entassment  (en-tas'ment),  n.  [Fr.  entame- 
ment,  from  entasser,  to  neap  up— en.  and 
(OS. aheap.]  Aheap; accumulation.  [Bare.] 

EntastlO  (en-tas'tik).  a.  In  med.  relating 
to  all  diseases  characterized  by  tonic  spasma 

&lta7le,t  n.  and  v.  Old  form  of  Entail 
(which  see). 

Ent<(  (l^-tii),  a.  [Fr.]  Engrafted:  specifi- 
cally, in  her.  applied  to  an  engrafted  embla- 
zonment   Written  also  AntS  (which  tee> 

Bfftl^iAfthy  (en-tele-kiX  n.    [Or.  enteleeheia. 


eh,  eAalB;     eli,  8c.  lock;     g.  go;     j,  job;     t,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th,  t^n;  th,  thtn;     w,  trig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  Kit. 
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from  entelis,  perfect,  and  echa^  to  hold.]  In 
the  peripatetM  phUot.  actuality ;  an  object 
in  \vk  complete  actualization,  as  opposed  to 
merely  potential  existence. 

EnteUchy  is  the  opposite  tA  fotentialUy,  yet  would 
be  iU  translated  bv  that  which  we  oftea  oppose  to 
poCentiaUty.  actuality.  Maurice. 

2lltellUB(en-terius),  n.  [Fr.  etUeUe^  from 
Or.  entelld,  to  command.]  An  East  Indian 
species  of  monkey,  of  the  genus  Senmo- 
pithecus  (S.  entellus).  It  has  yellowish  fur, 
with  a  face  of  a  violet  tinge,  and  a  long  and 
powerful  tail,  which,  however,  is  not  pre- 
hensile. A  brush  of  projecting  hair  com- 
pletely surrounds  the  face,  tnat  on  the 
cheeks  and  under  the  chin  much  resemb- 
ling a  whisker  and  beard.  It  is  one  of  the 
*  slow  monkeys '  (so  called  from  their  gravity 
of  habit  and  ateence  of  restlessness),  and 
receives  divine  honours  from  the  natives  of 
India,  by  whom  it  is  termed  Hoonuman. 

Splendid  and  costly  temples  are  dedicated  to  these 
animals;  hospitals  are  built  for  tlieir  reception  when 
sick  or  wounded;  Lnrgc  fortimes  are  bequeathed  for 
their  support;  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  com- 
pound tor  the  murder  of  a  man  by  a  triflinf^  fine, 
afltx  the  punishment  of  death  to  the  slau);hter  of  a 
monkey.  Thus  cherished  and  protected,  the  en- 
telltts  abounds  over  abnost  every  part  of  India, 
enters  the  houses  and  gardens  of  the  natives,  and 
plunders  them  of  fniit  and  eatables  at  will.  The 
visit  is  even  considered  an  honour;  and  the  Indian 
peasant  would  consider  it  an  act  of  the  greatest 
sacrilege  to  disturb  or  diive  them  away. 

Quoted  by  Cnrfenter. 

Entendft  v.i.  [Fr.  eniendtt,  to  hear,  to 
understand.]    To  attend. 

He  to  vertue  listeth  not  entend.  Chaucer. 

Entendementit  n.    Understanding. 

Mannes  hedde  imaginen  ne  can. 

Ne  entendement  consider,  ne  tongue  tell 

The  crucll  paines.  Chaucer. 

Entender  6en-ten'd6r),  x.t.  [Prefix  «n,  and 
tender^  1.  To  treat  with  tenderness  or  kind- 
ness. Voung.  —  2.  To  make  tender;  to  soften; 
to  mollify. 

For  whatsoever  creates  fear,  or  makes  the  spirit  to 
dwell  in  a  righteous  sadness  is  apt  to  entender  the 
spirit,  and  to  make  it  devout  and  pliant  to  any  part 
of  duty.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Entente,  t  n.    Intention.    Ouiueer. 

Entente  oordlale  (fthtAht  kor-di-&l),  n. 
[Fr.,  cordial  understanding.]  Cordial  under- 
standing; speciflcally,  in  polxtic9,\he  friendly 
disposition  and  relations  existing  between 
one  government  and  another;  the  evidences 
of  good-will  and  Justice  toward  each  other 
exchanged  by  the  governments  of  two  coun- 
tries. 

Enter  (en't*r),  v.t.  [Fr.  entrer;  L.  intrare, 
from  ifUro,  into  the  inside,  motion  inwards.] 
1.  To  come  or  ^  into  in  any  manner  what- 
ever; to  pass  into  the  inside  or  interior  of. 
or  within  the  external  covering  of;  to  pierce; 
to  penetrate;  as,  an  army  enten  a  country 
or  a  city;  a  ship  enUra  a  harbour;  a  sword 
enten  the  body.  '  That  darksome  cave  they 
enter.'  Spenser.  'Thorns  which  entered 
their  fraU  shins.'  Shak.—2.  To  begin  or 
commence  upon,  as  a  new  period  or  stage 
in  the  progress  of  life,  a  new  state  of  things, 
and  the  like;  as,  the  youth  has  entered  his 
tenth  year;  to  enter  one's  teens,  a  new  era. 
a  new  dispensation,  a  new  period  in  the 
world's  history,  Ac. —8.  To  engage  or  become 
involved  in;  to  enlist  in;  to  Join;  to  become 
a  member  of;  as,  to  enter  the  legal  profes- 
sion, the  military  senlce  or  army,  an  associa- 
tion or  society,  a  university,  a  college,  and 
the  like.  -4.  To  initiate  into  a  business, 
service,  society,  method,  and  the  like;  to 
introduce. 

He  b  an  excellent  fish. . .  .  and  he  is  also  excellent 
to  enter  a  young  an(;ler,  for  he  is  a  greedy  biter. 

Isaai  H'olton. 

This  sword  hut  shown  to  Caesar,  with  this  tidings. 
Shall  enter  me  with  hiin.  Shah. 

5.  To  cause  to  enter;  to  put  or  set  in;  to 
insert;  as.  to  enter  a  wedge  in  a  piece  of 
wood;  to  enter  a  tenon  in  a  mortise.  —6.  To 
set  down  in  writing,  as  in  a  book;  to  enroll; 
to  inscribe;  as,  the  clerk  entered  the  account 
or  charge  in  the  Journal 

Agues  and  fevers  are  entered  promiscuously,  yet  in 
the  few  bills  they  have  been  di&tinguislied.    iiraunt. 

7.  To  report  at  the  custom-house,  as  a  vessel 
on  arrival  in  port,  by  delivering  a  manifest; 
as,  to  enter  a  ship  or  her  cargo.— 8.  In  law, 
(a)  to  go  in  or  upon  and  take  possession  of, 
as  lands.  See  Entrt.  (b)  To  place  in 
regular  form  before  a  court;  to  place  upon 
the  records  of  a  court;  as,  to  enter  a  writ, 
a  rule,  an  appearance. 

Ma^er  Fang,  have  you  enfer'd  the  action? — It  b 
enter  d.  Shah. 

—  To  erUer  one's  eelj  (as  at  a  college,  inn 


of  court,  Ac.),  to  cause  one's  name  to  be 
entered  in  the  books  or  raster  with  a 
view  to  becoming  a  member. — To  enter  a 
bill  shortf  in  bankinQt  to  note  down  in  a 
previous  column  of  the  customer's  account 
the  receipt  of  a  bill  (not  yet  due  but  paid 
into  the  oankX  its  amount,  and  the  time 
when  it  becomes  due,  and  then  carry  the 
amount  when  received  into  the  usual  cash 
column  to  the  credit  of  the  customer. 
Enter  (en't^r),  V.  i.  1.  To  come  in ;  to  go 
or  pass  in:  sometimes  with  in.  'No  evil 
thing  approach  nor  enter  in.'    Milton, 

Other  creatures  here. 
Beast,  bird,  Insect,  or  worm,  durst  cn^irrnone.  Afitton. 

2.  t  To  be^n ;  to  make  b^;inning.  '  The 
yearententi^.'    Evelyn. 

0  pity  and  shame,  that  those  who  to  live  well 
Enter  d  so  fair,  should  turn  aside  I  Milton. 

3.  To  be  initiated;  to  embark;  to  enlist 

Sith  I  am  entered  in  tbb  cause  so  &r,    .    .    . 

1  will  go  on.  Shak. 

—To  enter  into,  (a)  to  get  into  the  inside  or 
interior  of.  or  within  the  external  covering; 
to  penetrate;  as,  the  water  is  entering  into 
the  ship;  a  ball  enters  into  the  body.  f6)  To 
engage  in;  as,  to  enter  into  business.  (e>  To 
be  or  become  initiated  in. 

As  toon  as  they  once  entered  into  a  taste  of  plea- 
sure, politeness,  and  magnificence,  they  fell  into  a 
thousand  violences,  conspiracies,  and  divisions. 

Addison. 

(d)  To  deal  with  or  treat,  as  a  sublect,  by 

way  of  discussion,  argument,  and  the  like; 

to  make  inquiry  or  scrutiny  into;  to  examine. 

Into  the  merits  of  these  we  have  hardly  entered  at 
alL  BroMghain. 

He  b  particularly  pleased  with  Sallust  for  hb 
entering  tnto  internal  principles  of  action.  Addison. 

(«)  To  be  an  ingredient  in;  to  form  a  con- 
stituent part  in;  as,  lead  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  pewter. — To  enter  on  or  upon,  (a) 
to  bep^n;  to  commence;  as,  to  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  an  office;  he  is  Just  now 
entering  upon  a  new  course  of  action;  the 
young  man  yesterday  entered  upon  his 
twentieth  year. 

Gentlemen  did  not  care  to  entet  upon  btuiness  till 
aAer  the  morning  draught.  Addison. 

(&)  To  treat  or  deal  with,  as  a  sublect,  by 
way  of  discussion,  argimient.  and  the  like; 
to  examine.  —  To  enter  into  one's  recogniz- 
ances, in  law,  to  become  bound  under  a 
penalty  by  a  written  obligation  before  a 
court  of  record  to  do  some  particular  act. 
as  to  appear  at  the  assizes,  keep  the  peace, 
pay  a  aebt,  or  the  like.  — To  enter  with 
a  superior,  in  Scots  law,  to  take  from  a 
superior  a  charter  or  write  by  progress: 
said  of  a  vassal  on  a  change  of  ownership 
caused  by  death  or  sale. 

Enteradenography  (en'ter-a-ddn-og^'ra-fl), 
n.  [Gr.  enteron,  intestine,  adin,  gland,  and 
graphi,  description.]  A  description  of  or 
treatise  upon  the  intestinal  glands. 

EnteradenolO^  (en'ter-a-d^n-oro-ii),  n. 
[Gr.  enteron,  intestine,  adin,  gland,  and 
lonos,  description.]  That  part  of  anatomy 
which  treata  of  the  intestinal  glands. 

Enter6l0M  (en'ter-klds).  n.  [Fr.  entre,  be- 
tween, and  £.  dose.]  In  arch,  a  passage 
between  two  rooms,  or  the  passage  leading 
from  the  door  to  the  halL 

Enterdealt  (en'ter-dgl),  n.  [Fr.  entre,  L. 
inter,  between,  and,£.  deal.]  Mutual  deal- 
ings. 'The  etUerdeal  of  princes  strange.' 
Spenser. 

Entereplplomphalooele  (en'ter-ep'iplom- 

fal"6-8el),  n.  [Gr.  enteron,  intestine,  epi- 
pU)on,  omentum,  omphalos,  navel,  and  kfU, 
tumour.]  In  stirg.  hernia  of  the  umbilicus, 
with  protrusion  of  the  omentum  and  intes- 
tines. 

Enterer  (en't£r-6rX  n.  One  who  enters. 
'The  hope-flush'd  enterer  on  the  stage  of 
life.'    Seward. 

Enteric  (en-te'rik),  a.  [Gr.  enterikos,  from 
enteron,  intestine.]  Belonging  to  the  intes- 
tines. —  Enteric  fever^  same  as  Typhoid 
Fever  (which  seeX 

EnterltlB  (en-ter-i'tis),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
enteron,  an  intestine.]  In  med.  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestines;  most  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  commonest  form  of  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  intestines,  in  which  all  the 
three  coats  are  more  or  less  implicated. 

Enterlace  (en-ter-l&sT,  v.t.  Same  as  Inter- 
lace. 

Entermete^t  v.t  [Fr.  entremettre— entre = 
L.  inter,  between,  and  mettre  =  h.  mittere, 
to  send.]  .To  interpose;  to  interfere. 

A  frere  will  etttermefe  htTn(-self)  everroo. 

Lo.  goode  men,  a  flic  and  eke  a  frere 

WolTfall  in  every  dish  and  eke  matere.    Chmttetr. 


Enter-mewer  (en't^r-mO-teX  ^  A  hurt 
gradually  changing  the  colour  of  its  f^^thrn^ 
oommonnr  in  the  second  year. 

Enterooele  (en-te'r6-s61).  n.  [Gr.  snUrotik 
—enteron,  intestine,  and  kUl,  tumour.  J  lo 
turg.  a  hernial  tumour  in  any  aitaa4Mi. 
whose  contente  are  intestine 

EnterocyBtocele(en'tte-d-<i8^tA-«6iXA.  {Gt. 

enteron,  intestine,  kystis,  a  bladder,  and  tfU, 
a  tumour.]  In  surg.  hernia  formed  bj  the 
bladder  and  a  portion  of  the  inteatine. 

EnterO(lela(en^t«r-6-dd'aa),  n.pL  [Gr. 
on,  intestine,  and  dilos,  manifest  ]  The  i 

given  by  Ehrenberg  to  a  section  of  his 

Polvsastria,  comprehending  those  iatumasiak 
which  have  a  complete  aJimentarr  oaaal 
terminated  by  a  mouth  and  anna,  [^oiaow 
used.] 

Entero-epii»lDoele(en-te'ro-e-pipno-«€n.  k 
[Gr.  enteron,  intestine,  epiploon,  omenUnii, 
and  l9^,  a  tumour.]  In  jiati^  a  hemim.  in 
which  a  part  of  the  intestines,  with  *  put 
of  the  omentum,  is  protruded. 

Enterogastrooele  (en'te-r6-ga«*tr6-«e]X  «. 
[Gr.  enteron,  intestine,  gastir,  gtutros,  the 
belly,  and  kili,  a  tumour.]  lixpathoi  a  term 
for  an  abdominal  hernia. 

Enterograpby  (en-tir-og'rm-A). «.  (Gr.  «^ 
teron,  an  mtestine,  and  grapkd,  to  wriiSL ) 
The  anatomical  description  of  the  intaa- 
tines. 

Entero-hydrooele  (en'te-r&-hl''did-«£lx  «^ 
Gr.  enteron,  intestine,  hydOr,  water,  and  kBi, 
a  tumour.]  In  pathU.  intestinal  bania 
complicated  with  hydrocele. 

Entero-lschlooele  (en'te-r6-is'ld-o-«ax  •^ 

[Gr.  enteron,  intestine,  iaehion,  Ischtnm,  and 
km,  tumour.]    In  patkoL  ischiatk 
formed  of  intestine. 
Enterollte,  Enterolltli  (en't«r-6-nt. 

6-Uth),n.  [Gr.  entet^m,  intestine,  and  hf fcni, 
a  stone. )  Intestinal  concretion  or  calcutaa; 
a  term  which  embraces  all  those  ooncretioos 
which  resemble  stones  generated  In  tbe 
stomach  and  bowels. 

Enterology  (en-t6r-ol'o-JIX  n.  [Or. 
intestine,  and  logos,  discoune.]  A 
tise  or  discourse  on  the  bowels  or  inlmial 
parte  of  the  body,  usually  indndinc  the 
contente  of  the  head,  breast,  and  belly. 

EnteromplULloe,  Enterowplialns  (en-t«r- 
om'fa-los.  en-t^r-om'fa-lusX  n.  [Gr.  entertm; 
intestine,  and  omphalos,  navel.]  An  amUU- 
cal  hernia  whose  contente  are  totestine. 

Enteropatby  (en-ter-op'a-thiX  n.  [Gr  m- 
teron,  mtestme,  and  pathos,  disease.]  IN»- 
ease  of  the  intestines. 

Enteroperlitole  (en't*-r6.pe-ri''st6-l«i  «. 
[Gr.  enteron,  intestine,  hndperistoU.  a  dress- 
ing up.  ]  In  pathol.  constriction  or  obsCrae- 
tion  of  the  Intestines,  from  a  cause  which 
acte  either  within  the  abdomen  or  wltliottt 
it,  as  strangulated  hernia. 

Enteroplaity  (en'td-rO-plas'^tiX  n.     [Gr 
enteron,  intestine,  and  pfassd,  to  form.  ]   In 
surg.  a  plastic  operation  for  the  realon- 
tion  of  an  intestine. 

Enterorbapliia  (en't^-o-ra'^-a).  n.  (Or. 
enteron,  intestine,  and  rhaphf,  a  suture.  ]  A 
suture  of  the  divided  edges  of  an  intestine 

Enterotaroooele  (en't^-r6-sikr^6-s6ix  e 

[Gr.  enteron,  intestine,  sarx,  sarkm,  flesh, 
and  kili,  tumour.  ]  In  nathoL  intestinal  her- 
nia, complicated  with  fleshy  excreaccnoe^  or 
cancerous  enlargement  of  the  testicle 

Enterofl<iheooele(en'te-rosnc«-o-s«ix«.  [Gr 
enteron,  intestine,  oscA«on.  the  scrutum,  and 
kili,  tumour.]  In  pathcL  scrotal  hemla 
consisting  of  intestine 

Enterotome  (en't6r-6-t6mX  n.  [Or.  enteron^ 
intestine,  and  tomi,  a  cutting,  from  temni, 
to  cut]  An  instrument  tor  the  openUkm 
of  artiflcial  anue 

Enterotomy  (en-t6r-of6-miX  n.  [See  El- 
TEROTOMEJ  1.  In  anat  dissection  of  the 
bowels  or  intestines.— 2.  In  surg.  Incision 
of  the  bowels  for  the  removal  of  strsagiila- 
tion  or  a  contracted  or  imperforated  por- 
tion. 

Enterparlancet  (en-ter-pitrlansx  n^   [Fr 

entre,  between,  and  parler,  to  speak.]  Par- 
ley ;  mutual  tidk  or  conversation ;  ooafsr- 
ence. 

Chiring  the  enttrfarlanc*  the  Scots  (fischaifcd 

Sainst  the  English,  not  without  breach  ct  the  tswt 
the  field.  Sir  J.  He^ymmrd. 

Enterpart,t  EnteipazteB.t  V  t  (Fr.  «farv. 
between,  and  partir,  to  divide  to  part]  To 
share. 

It  b  frknde%  ricbt  ...  to  ( 


Enteridead  (en-t^r-plU^l  v  C    See  mm- 

PLEAD. 

EntenOeader  <en-t^pUd'«rX  a.    Sea  U- 

TBBPLKAPKR. 


F&te.  fikr,  fat,  f^ll;       me.  met.  h^r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  move;       tObe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      U,  8c  abttne;      f ,  Se  frfi 
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SNTHUSIASTIC 


(«o'tftr-prixX  ,n.     (Fr.,  from 
pp.   entrtpriiL   tntrtpritB  — 
ill  btftween.  Mkd  pfwtMftv,  to  Mke.  to 
kold.  «il,  from  L.  pnhMndo,  prtndo,  pn- 
prtntum^prtBy  tatd  an  ob«ol«te 
hand,  to  wiBe.  1   1.  That  which 
oratt«inpted  to  be  performed; 
'«  attemptad;  pftrticulam,  a  bold, 
,  or  baardoaa  ondertakuig,  either 
or  moral. 


Job  ».  X 
of  fre«t  pith  and  roooient, 
■•^wd,  tbcir  currents  turn  Awry, 
ihc  oBiae  af  actKMi.  Shak. 


t 

<4 


Aa  Acttw  and  enterpriatoff  tpirit:  diapod- 
raulineaa  to  ensage  In  tmdertakinga 
<ilflbmlt7.  riak.  or  danger,  or  which  re* 
boldneta,  promptnea,  energy,  and 
q[iiAlitl«& 
H*  fBOMHiBHl  tiwluttiy,  pciMtrati<M«  coonure,  viKi- 

Cndertaldng.  adrentore.  attempt 

(ea'tdr>prU),   v.t  pret  &  pp. 
ppr   tnterpriting.    To  under- 
to  begin  and  attempt  to  perform. 

■HOt  b«  tnltrprU^d  this  nkrht. 

Drydtn. 
Kor  Aafl  I  to  the  vork  thoa  tnMfrfrUtit 
B*  wm«tx^g«  tMtt  aflbrd  thec  equal  aid.    MiU»tt. 

(en't^-prbX  v.  i.  To  rentnre  on 
or  batardotta  nndertaldnsa. 

(tn'tAr-prlx-^rX  n.    An  adren 


one  wl 


bo  ondertalcea  any  projected 

,  capeclally  a  bold  or  hazardous  one; 

who  engagea  in  important  or  dan- 


_  (en't^r-prlx-ingX  a.  Earing 
diapbiltlon  tw  or  tendency  to  enterprlie; 
bold  or  forward  to  undertake;  resolute, 
acUrw,  or  prompt  to  attempt  great  or  un- 
rhcmca;  aa»  enUrprmnp  men  often 
1  beyond  all  human  probability. 

Hm  «■«  a  tffavc  and  hardv  soldier,  open  in  his 

acttte.  sad  tntffritmr  la  the  mrhest  de« 

\  b«l  so  advcstnrous  and  wipmdent  iBat.  even 

be  retained  the  tbeoKhtlessnes*  of  a  boy. 


at  tKty.  by  plunging  into  a  snare  which 
iwgfat  have  expected  and  shunned. 

Amotd. 

(en'tto-prlB>ing-li),  adv.    In 
reaolote,  and  actire  manner. 

(enlte-priiX  v.t  L  To  enter- 
to  undertake.  Sp*nmr.—%  To  give 
iweepdnn  to;  to  entertain.  'Him  at  the 
thrtahotd  mett,  and  well  did  mUtrTpriu,' 


(en'tAr-eMX  Ik   Same  aa  ii^ntre«oI. 

(en-ttr-tAn'),  » t  pTr.  «ntr»(enir, 
to  lk4d  together,  to  keep,  to  maintain— 
««slr«  «  L.  vmUr,  between,  and  terdr  >  L. 
iMMO,  to  bold.]  L  To  rooeiTe  into  the  house 
and  treat  with  hospitality ;  to  show  hoqtit- 
alUy  to ;  to  reeeive  as  a  host  his  guests. 

Be  aoc  Cwgctf  ul  to  tnttrtaiH  strat^^ers;  for  thereby 
mimm  ka»«  tntntmmtd  aanb  oaawares. 

Hcb.xfiLx 

1 1  To  take  or  receive  Into  one's  serrice ;  to 
tn  one'ssenrioe;  to  maintain;  to  hire. 


■r.  1  tmitr^KtM  for  ODe  of  my  hundred.    Shmk. 

AH  thai  served  Bmtns.  I  wiS  tntrrtnin  them. 

SkmJt. 
To  baptire  aO  natkms,  and  tnlrrtuin  them  into  the 
s— itcas  aitd  institotions  of  the  holy  Jesus. 

y*r.  Taylor. 

t  To  engage  the  attention  of  agreeably;  to 
amnae  whn  anything  that  causes  the  time 
to  pass  pleasantly,  as  pleasant  conversation, 
or  the  lilce;  to  divert;  to  please. 


I  ilMy  wiih  meats  and  vintage  of  their  best 
KmX  tafr  aad  nunstrd  melody  enttrtmin'tL 

T€nnys0H. 

4  To  receive  or  admit  with  a  view  to  con- 
5M«r  and  decide;  to  take  into  consideration; 
to  admit  treat  or  make  use  of;  to  accept; 
^  to  nsftfrtat'n  a  proposaL 

Awake,  thm  tCooMa  dune,  and  tnttrtain  my  lore. 

ihak. 
1  Mi  wot  here  ro^  *b  tHttrtmin  so  large  a  theme 
«»  dm  paiin»>»phif  of  Locke.  De  Qwmeiy. 

A  To  keep,  hokt  er  maintain  In  the  mind 
with  Cavotn".  to  reserve  in  the  mind;  to  bar- 
hovr,  to  cherish;  as,  it  is  our  duty  to  9nl«T' 
tmim  charitable  sentiments  toward  our  fel- 
tow-OMOL  —  8.t  To  maintain;  to  support. 
'  Ttay  have  many  hospitals  well  vnUriavMd, ' 
B^  Bmnmt,—!  t  To  experience;  to  suffer; 
to  owtego;  to  bear. 

Tk«T  bare  *naerfm%ned  caosc  eaongh 

T«  ^w  their  swords.  SkmJt. 

&f  To  eaoae  to  pass  pleasantly;  to  while 
avav.  *  Where  he  may  likeliest  find  truce 
to  Us  rcatleaa  thoughts,  and  tmunaim  the 

Mnv.*  Jrilroii.--.Aiiiiiie,  DiMtt, 
SeeAMtm. 

(en-tAr-tin'X  v-^     To  eierdae 


hospitality ;  to  give  entertainments ;  to  re- 
ceive company;  as,  he  enltrUiiinM  gener- 
ously. 
Sntertalnt  (en-t^r-t&nO.  n.  Entertainment 

Your  enteriaim  shall  be 
As  doth  befit  our  honour  and  your  worth.   Shak. 

Entertalnar  (en-tte-tin'drX  n.  One  who  en- 
tertains. 

(They)  proved  ingratcful  and  treacheroos  guests  to 
their  best  friends  and  eMtertaintr*.  MiUem, 

We  draw  nigh  to  God.  when,  upon  our  conversion 
to  him.  we  become  the  receptacles  and  etUerlaintrs 
of  his  good  Spirit.  B/.  Hail. 

Entertaining  (en-tAr-Umlng),  a.  Affording 
entertainment;  pleasing:  amusing;  divert- 
ing; as,  an  entertaining  story;  an  entertain- 
ina  friend. 

Entertainingly  (en-t6r-tan'ing-liX  adv.  In 
an  amusing  manner. 

Entertainincness  (en-t^r-t&n'lng-nesX  n. 
The  quality  of  being  entertaining  or  divert- 
ing. 

Entertainment (en-t6r-t&n'ment).  n.  l.  The 
receiving  and  accommodating  of  guests, 
either  inth  or  without  reward;  as,  the  hos- 
pitable man  delights  in  the  enetfrtatnmen^ 
of  his  Mends.  — 2.  Accommodation  for  a 
guest  or  guests;  food,  lodging,  or  other 
things  reauired  by  a  guest;  a  hospitable  re- 
past '  Ii  love  or  gold  can  in  this  desert 
place  buy  entertainment*    Shak. 

Enter  therefore  and  partake 
The  slender  eutfrtmiMiHeMi  of  a  nousc 
Once  rich,  now  poor.  TtHnysoM. 

8.  The  amusement  pleasure,  or  instruction 
derived  from  conversation,  oratory,  music, 
dramatic  performances,  Ac.;  the  pleasure 
which  the  mind  receives  from  anything  in- 
teresting, and  which  holds  or  arrests  the 
attention. 

The  stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the 
most  noble  and  useful  ttUertaiHmttU,  were  it  under 
proper  regulations.  Addison. 

4.  That  which  entertains;  that  which  serves 
for  amusement;  a  dramatic  or  other  per- 
formance with  the  view  of  diverting  or 
amusing;  as,  a  musical  enlertavnimeni. 

A  great  number  of  dramatic  tntertmmmtntt  are 
not  comedies,  but  five-act  farces.  C^. 

6.  Beception;  admission. 

That  siropUdty  of  manners,  which  should  alwajrs 
accompany  the  ancere  entertamimtnt  and  practice 
of  the  precepts  of  the  gospeL  Bf.  S^nU. 

6.t  The  state  of  being  in  pay  or  sendee. 

He  must  think  us  some  band  of  strangers  i'  the 
adversary's  gMtertminmenl.  SMmJt. 

7.t  Payment  of  those  retained  in  service. 

The  etUertaiMment  of  the  general  upon  his  arrival. 
was  but  six  UiiUings  and  eight  pence.  Siry.  Davits. 

&  t  The  act  of  suffering,  undergoing,  or  bear- 
ing. 

This  friar  hath  been  with  him  and  advised  him  for 
the  entertaittment  of  death.  Shak. 

Syn.  Amusement,  diversion,  recreation,  re- 
ception, admission,  accommodation,  feast, 
banquet  repast 

Entertaket  (en-t«r-tiUO.  vt  [Fr.  er^ltre, 
between,  and  E.  take.^  To  entertain;  to  re- 
ceive. '  With  more  myld  aspect  those  two 
to  erUertake.'    Speneer. 

E^tertlBSUed  (en-t^r-tlsh'&d).  a.  [Fr.  entre^ 
and  tiMu,  woven.]  Interwoven;  having 
various  colours  or  substances  intermixed^ 
'The  entartiteued  robe  of  gold  and  pearL' 
Shak. 

EntetclLt  v.t.  [Fr.  entacher,  to  taint -en. 
and  taa^,  a  spot  stain,  blemish.]  To  mark 
or  endow  with  good  or  bad  qualities.  '  En- 
tetehed  and  defouled  with  yveL'    C%at<cer. 

EntheaLt  Entheant  (en'thd-al,en'th6-anXa. 
[Or.  entheoe,  full  of  the  god,  inspired— en, 
and  theoe,  god.]  Divinely  inspired;  enthu- 
siastic. 

Entlieaam  (en'thd-axm),  n.  Divine  inspira- 
tion; enthusiasm.  'Religious  enthe<um.' 
Byren.    [Rare.] 

Entlieastiot  (enth«-as'tikX  a.  [Or.  enthe- 
tutikoe,  inspired,  rapt  from  enthecuO,  to  be 
inspired— en.  in,  and  theoe,  god.]  Having 
the  energy  of  Ood;  divinely  energetic 

EntheasfioaUyt  (en-thg-as'tikal-UX  adv. 
According  to  deiflc  energy;  with  divine 
energy. 

Entheatt  (en'th6-atX  a.  [See  EirTHSAL.] 
Enthusiastic;  divinely  inspired. 

Enthelniintha(en-thel-min'tha),n.pl.  [Or. 
ejUoe,  within,  and  helmintt  hetminthoe,  a 
worm.]    In  med  intestinal  worms;  entozoa. 

Hfittir^n  (en-thr»l'X  v.t  [Prefix  en,  and 
thrall]  To  reduce  to  the  condition  of.  or 
hold,  as  a  thrall  or  bondsman;  to  enslave. 

His  courtiers  represented  that  the  king  was  en. 
thralled  by  the  dominant  party,  which  had  become 
superior  to  the  throne  itsen.  .^ir  T.  E.  May. 


The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  tnthrall. 

Enttnalment  (en-thr»l'ment).  n.  L  ll^e  act 
of  enthralling,  or  state  of  being  enthralled. 
2.  Anything  that  enthralls  or  enslaves. 

But  there  are 
Richer  entanglements,  tMlhralments  far 
More  self-dcbtroying.  Keats. 

Entlirill (en-thrU'),  v.t  [Prefix  en,and  thrOl  ] 
To  pierce. 

A  dart  we  saw  how  it  did  light 
Right  on  her  breast,  and  therewithal  pale  Death 
BnthriUing  it  to  reave  her  of  her  breath. 

SackvUte. 

Enthrone  (en-thrdnO.  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  en- 
throned; ppr.  enthroning.  [Prefix  en.  and 
throne.]  1.  To  place  on  a  throne ;  to  exalt 
to  the  seat  of  royalty;  to  invest  with  sover- 
eign authority. 

Beneath  a  sculptured  arch  he  sits  enfhrwted.  P»^. 
2.  To  exalt  to  an  elevated  place  or  seat 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  kings.      Shak. 

S.  To  induct  or  Instal,  as  a  bishop,  into  the 
powers  and  privil^es  of  a  vacant  see. 

Ultbronement  (en-thr6n'mentX  n.  Act  of 
enthroning,  or  state  of  being  enthroned. 

Entbronintlon  (en-thrdn^iz-ft^shonX  n. 
The  act  of  enthroning;  hence,  the  placing 
of  a  bishop  in  his  stall  or  throne,  in  his 
cathedral 

EntXironlse  (en-thrOn1xX  v.f.  To  place  on 
a  throne;  hence,  to  place,  as  a  bishop  In  his 
stall  or  throne  in  his  cathedral;  to  induct 
as  a  bishop,  into  a  vacant  see.  KnoUet. 
[Bare.] 
Doth  mercy  sit  enthronis'd  on  thy  face  f     y.  Hall. 

Enthnnder  (en-thun'dArX  v.i  [Prefix  en, 
and  CAimder.]  To  thunaer;  hence,  to  per- 
form any  act  that  produces  a  noise  resembl- 
ing thunder;  more  specifically,  to  discharge 
cannon. 

Against  them  all  she  proudly  did  enthnnder. 
Until  her  masts  were  beaten  overboard. 

Mir. /or  Mags. 

Enthuslaim  (en-th(kVi-annX  n.  [Or.  en- 
thousiaetnoe,  from  enthousiazd,  to  infuse  a 
divine  spirit  from  enthous,  entheoe,  inspired, 
divine— en,  and  theoe,  god.]  L  An  ecstasy 
of  mind,  as  if  from  inspiration  or  possession 
by  a  spiritual  influence;  hence,  a  belief  or 
conceit  of  being  divinely  inspired,  or  of 
being  possessed  of  a  private  revelation:  the 
confidence  or  opinion  of  a  person  that  he 
has  special  divine  communications  from  the 
Supreme  Being  or  familiar  intercourse  wiUi 
him. 

Enthustasm  is  founded  neither  on  reason  nor 
divine  revelation,  but  rises  from  the  conceits  of  n 
warmed  or  overweening  imagination.  Locke. 

2.  Complete  possession  of  the  mind  by  any 
subject;  violent  passion  or  excitement  In 
pursuit  of  some  object,  inspiring  extrava- 
gant hope  and  confidence  of  success;  ardent 
zeal  in  pursuit  of  an  object;  predominance  of 
the  emotional  over  the  intellectual  powers. 
Bnthueiaem,  guided  by  reason  or  experience, 
becomes  a  noble  passion,  thkt  prompts  to 
the  ardent  pursuit  of  laudable  objects.  Such 
Is  the  enth%teiaem  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  the 

Sinter,  and  the  sculptor;  of  the  patriot, 
e  hero,  and  the  Christian. 

Faction  and  enthusiasm  are  the  Instnmients  by 
which  popular  governments  are  destroyed.    Ames. 

8.  Liveliness  of  imagination;  elevation  of 
fancy;  exaltation  of  ideas. 

He  (Cowley)  was  the  first  who  imparted  to  English 
numbers  the  enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode.  and 
the  gaiety  of  the  less.  yohnson. 

EnthOBlast  (en-thfi'zi-ast),  n.  [Or.  enthoue- 
iaetie,  an  enthusiast]  1.  One  who  imagines 
he  has  special  or  supernatural  converse  with 
Ood,  or  special  communications  from  him. 

Let  an  enthusiast  be  principled  that  he  or  his 
teacher  is  inspired,  and  acted  on  by  an  immediate 
communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  you  in  vain 
bring  the  evidence  of  clear  reasons  against  \\\s  doc- 
trine. Locke. 

2.  One  whose  mind  is  completely  possessetl 
by  any  subject ;  one  whose  mind  is  highly 
excited  with  the  love  or  in  the  pursuit  of 
an  object;  one  who  is  swayed  to  a  great  or 
undue  extent  by  his  feelings  in  anv  pursuit: 
a  person  of  ardent  zesl.  °An  entkueiaet  in 
his  country's  cause.'  Logan.— Z.  One  of 
elevated  fancy;  an  imaginative  person. 

Tis  like  the  wondrous  strain 
That  round  a  lonely  ruin  swells. 
Which  wandering  on  the  echoing  shore 
The  enthusiast  hears  at  evening.     Shelley. 

Stv.  Visionary,  fanatic,  devotee. 
Enthoiiattic,  Entboiiattical  (en-th(k'zl- 
as"tik.  enthO'd-as^tik-alX  a.   1.  Filled  with 
or  characterized  by  enthuisiasm,  or  the  con- 
ceit of  q>eoial   Intercourse  with  Ood  or 


rh.  alafai:      £h,  8c  loeft;     g.po;     j.job;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^.      th.  (Aen;  th,  fAIn;     w.  trig;     wh.  wAlg;    zh.  a7nre.--See  Krr. 
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reTeUttions  from  him.    '  An  enthusiattie  or 

prophetic  style.'    Bp.  Burnet     * EntkuH- 

CMt&ol  saints.'    Bp.  Atterbury.    '  Enthtui- 

oiHeal  raptures.*   CcUamy.— 2. Prone  to  en- 

thoalasm;  highly  excited  or  excitable;  warm 

and  ardent;  zealous  in  pursuit  of  an  object; 

heated  to  animation;  as,  an  mmiMtiattie 

lover  of  poetry. 

A  young  man  ...  of  a  visionary  and  ett/Ausiastic 
character.  /f.  /rving: 

8.  Elevated;  ardent;  tinctured  with  enthu- 
siasm; as,  the  speaker  addressed  the  audi- 
ence in  enthunaatic  strains. — Enthutiastic^ 
Fanatfeal.  Enthugiastie  is  most  frequently 
used  with  regard  to  a  person  whose  sympa- 
thies or  feelings  are  warmly  excited  in  fa- 
vour of  any  cause,  object,  or  pursuit,  who 
is  full  of  hope  and  ardent  zeal;  while 
/anatieal  is  generally  said  of  a  person  who 
has  wild  and  extravagant  views  on  religion. 
— Stm.  Ardent,  eager,  zealous,  heated,  in- 
flamed, devoted,  visionary,  fanatical 

SntllUBlastlC  f  (en-thu'zi-ast''ik).  n.  An 
enthusiast    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Sntbusiastlcally  (en-tha'zi-as''tik-al.li), 
adv.    With  enthusiasm. 

Entli]rmema  (en'thi-me-ma),  n.  Same  as 
Enthymeme. 

Snthymematical  (en'thi-mS-maf 'ik-alX  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  including  an  enthymeme. 

Entll]rmeme  (en'tld-mem),  n.  rOr.  enthy- 
mima,  from  enthymeomai,  to  think  or  con- 
ceive^tf}),  and  thymos,  mind.]  In  rhet.  an 
argument  consisting  of  only  two  proposi- 
tions, an  antecedent  and  a  consequent  de- 
duced from  it;  as,  we  are  dependent,  there- 
fore we  should  be  humble.  Here  the  major 
proposition  is  suppressed;  the  complete  syl- 
logism would  be,  dependent  creatures 
should  be  humble;  we  are  dependent  crea- 
tures; therefore  we  should  be  humble. 

Entioe  (en-tis'),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  enticed;  ppr. 
enticing.  [O.Fr.entwer,Mod.Fr.atti«er,(uon» 
L.  titio,  a  firebrand,  a  burning  brand.]  To 
draw  on  or  instigate  by  exciting  hope  or  de- 
sire; to  seduce  by  flattery,  promises,  or  fair 
speech;  to  allure;  to  attract;  to  invite;  espe- 
cially, in  a  bad  sense,  to  lead  astray;  to  in- 
duce to  evil. 

My  too,  if  sinners  tntUt  thee,  consent  thou  not. 

Pror.  L  la 
Entice  all  neatly  to  what  they  know  best. 
For  so  thou  dost  thyself  and  him  a  pleasure. 

G.  Herbtrt. 

Roses  blushing  as  they  blow. 

And  tHticing  men  to  pulL         B«au.  S*  Fl. 

—A Uure,  Entice,  Decoy.  See  under  Allurb. 
Stn.  Tosllure,  attract,  decoy,  tempt,  seduce, 
inveigle,  persuade,  induce,  prevail  on. 
Snttcement  (en-tls'ment),  n.    1.  The  act  or 

Sractice  of  instigating  by  exciting  hope  or 
esire;  allurement;  attraction;  seduction; 
specifically,  the  act  of  leading  astray  or  in- 
ducing to  evil;  as,  the  enticements  of  evil 
companions. 

By  mysterious  enticemettt  draw 
Bewilder'd  shepherds  to  their  path  again.      K«aU. 

2.  Means  of  inciting  to  evil;  that  which 
seduces  by  exciting  the  passions.  'Their 
promises,  enticement*,  oaths,  and  tokens, 
and  all  these  engines  of  lust.'  Shak.—Z.  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  enticed,  seduced, 
orled  astray.— Sym.  Instigation,  allurement, 
attraction,  seduction,  blandishment,  temp- 
tation, decoy. 

Entloer  (en-Us'^r),  n  One  who  or  that  which 
entices;  one  who  or  that  which  incites  or  in- 
stigates to  evil;  one  who  or  that  which  se- 
duces. 

Rose>coIoured  cheeks  are  of  themselves  potent 
atticers.  Burton. 

Entloliur  (en-tls'ing),  p.  and  a.  Alluring; 
attracting;  attractive. 

She  gave  him  of  that  fair  enticing  fruit.      Milton. 

Snticillgly  (en-tis'ing-liX  adv.  Charmingly; 
in  a  wmmng  manner. 

She  sings  roost  enticingly.  Addison. 

Bntiertyt  (en-tlr'ti),  n.  The  whole;  the  en- 
tirety.   Bacon. 

Sometimes  the  attorney  .  .  .  setteth  down  an  en- 
tierty,  where  but  a  moiety  was  to  be  passed.  Bacon. 

Entire  (en-tlr^o.  [Fr.  entier,  from  L.  integer, 
whole  (whence  integer,  integrity,  Ac)  See 
IMTBQBR.]  1.  Whole;  undivided;  unbroken; 
complete  in  its  parts;  undiminished;  full; 
perfect;  not  mutilated:  having  all  its  nor- 
mal parts;  as,  not  an  article  was  left  entire. 

An  antique  model  of  the  famous  Laocoon  is  entire 
in  thoM  parts  where  the  statue  is  maimed.  Adthson. 

With  strength  entire  and  free  will  armed.    Miiton. 

2.  Whole;  complete;  not  participated  with 
others;  as,  this  man  has  the  entire  control 


of  the  business.— 3.  Full;  complete;  com- 
prising all  requisites  in  itsell 

An  action  is  entire  when  it  is  complete  in  all  its 
parts.  spectator. 

4.  Sincere;  hearty. 

He  run  a  course  more  entire  with  die  king  of  Ar- 
ragon.  Bacon. 

6.  Firm;  solid;  sure;  fixed;  undisputed. 

Entire  and  sure  the  monarch's  rule  must  prove. 
Who  founds  her  greatness  on  her  subjects'  love. 

Prior. 

6.  Here;  sheer;  pure;  unmingled;  unalloyed. 
'Pure  fear  and  enJbire  cowardice.'  mak. 
'In  thy  presence  joy  enlire*  Milton.— 
7.t  Wholly  devoted;  firmly  adherent;  faith- 
ful. 

No  man  had  a  heart  more  entire  to  the  Ung. 

ClarendoM, 

8.t  Essential;  chief. 

Love's  not  love 
When  it  is  mingled  with  regards  that  stand 
Aloof  from  the  entire  point.  ShaJk. 

O.t  Internal;  inward;  inner. 

Casting  secret  flakes  of  lustful!  fire 
From  bis  false  eyes  into  their  harts  and  parts  entire. 

Spenser. 

[This  use  is  perhaps  due  to  a  belief  that 
entire  and  inAerior  were  from  the  same  root  ] 
10.  In  hot,  (a)  applied  to  a  stem  without 
branches,  (o)  Applied  to  a  leaf  without  any 
opening  in  the  edge;  consisting  of  a  single 
piece,  as  a  corolla;  not  divided. —£Vi^re  ten- 
ancy, in  law,  a  sole  possession  in  one  man, 
in  contradistinction  to  a  several  tenancy, 
which  implies  a  tenancy  jointly  or  in  com- 
mon with  others.— IT^o^,  Entire,  Complete, 
TottU.  See  under  Complete. 

Entire  (en-tlrO.  n.  That  kind  of  malt  liquor 
known  also  as  porter  or  stout;  as,  Barclay, 
Pericins,  A  Co.'s  entire.  [Previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  porter  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  last  century,  the  chief  malt  liquors  were 
ale,  beer,  and  twopenny,  and  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  was  caused  by  customers  asking  for 
mixtures  of  these.  At  last  a  brewer  hit 
upon  a  beverage  which  was  considered  to 
combine  the  flavours  of  the  other  three,  and 
to  this  was  given  the  name  of  entire,  as  being 
drawn  from  the  cask  at  once  and  not  neces- 
sitating any  mixing.  As  it  was  much  drunk 
by  porters  and  other  working  people,  it  by- 
and-by  received  the  name  of  porter.  In 
London  porter  is  now  called  beer,  and  the 
term  entire  seems  only  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  names  of  brewing  firms.  ] 

Entirely  (en-tirli).  adv.  1.  Wholly;  com- 
pletely; fully;  as,  the  money  is  entirely  lost 
2.  In  the  whole;  without  division. 

Euphrates  .  .  .  falls  not  entirely  into  the  Peraan 
sea.  Raleigh. 

8.  Without  alloy  or  admixture;  sincerely; 
faithfully.  'Tenderly  and  entirely  loves 
him.'    Shtik. 

To  highest  God  entirely  pray.       Spenser. 

Entlreness  (en-tlr'nes),  n.  l.  Completeness; 
fulness;  totality;  unbroken  form  or  state; 
as,  the  entireness  of  an  arch  or  a  bridge.— 
2.  Integrity;  wholeness  of  heart;  honesty. 

Christ,  the   bridegroom,  praises   the   bride,  his 
Church,  for  her  beauty,  for  her  entireness.  Bp.  Hall. 

at  Intimacy;  familiarity. 

True  Christian  love  may  be  separated  from  ac- 
quaintance, and  acquaintance  from  entireness. 

Bp.  HaU. 

Entirety  (en-tlr'ti),  n.  l.  The  state  of  being 
enUre  or  whole;  wholeness;  completeness; 
as,  entirety  of  interest 

Since  in  its  entirety  it  is  plainly  inamjllcable  to 
England,  it  cannot  be  copied.  Gladstone. 

2.  That  which  is  entire;  the  whole.— Ten- 
ancy by  entireties,  in  law,  a  kind  of  tenure 
in  which  an  estate  is  conveyed  or  devised 
to  a  man  and  his  wife  during  coverture,  who 
are  then  said  to  be  tenants  bu  entireties,  that 
is,  each  is  seized  of  the  whole  estate,  and 
neither  of  apart 

Entltatlve  (eu'ti-t&t-iv),  a.  [From  eiUity.] 
Considered  as  an  entity  or  independent 
existence.    EUis.    [Rare  ] 

Entltatlvely  (en'ti-t&t-iv-li),  adv.  In  an 
entitative  or  abstract  manner. 

Entitle  (en-tl'tlX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  entitled; 
ppr.  entitling.  [Norm.  Fr.  entiUcr,  O.Fr. 
entituler,  Fr.  intitxder—lj.  in,  and  titulus, 
a  title.  See  Title.]  1.  To  give  a  name 
or  title  to;  to  afllx  a  name  or  appellation 
to;  to  designate;  to  denominate;  to  call;  to 
name;  hence,  to  dignify  by  a  title  or  hono- 
rary appellation;  to  style;  as,  the  book  is 
entitled  '  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land;' an  ambassador  is  entitled  '  Your  Ex- 
cellency;' a  member  of  the  privy-council  is 
entitled  '  Right  Honourable. '  '  That  which 
in  mean  men  we  0nCteZ«  patience.'    Shak.— 


2.  To  give  a  title,  right,  or  claim  to;  to  ^ 
a  right  to  demand  or  receive;  to  fnmiali  wttb 
grounds  for  claiming:  with  a  direct  olrfect 
of  the  person  claiming  and  a  remote  d^cct 
of  the  thing  claimed. 

The  Whi^  party  has  chiefly  entiled  ittcir  to  Chi 
proud  appellation  of  popular.  BrmgJkmtm 

8.t  To  attribute;  to  ascribe. 

The  ancient  proverb  .  .  .  enOOet  this  vnrfc  .  . 
peculiarly  to  Cod  hiinselil  UaOimm. 

4.t  To 'appropriate  as  by  a  title;  to  call  or 
claim,  as  in  support  ol 

How  ready  <eal  for  party  is  to  entitle  Chrtetaafe? 
to  their  designs  1  Lo<im 

Syn.  To  name,  designate,  denominate,  iCTlt. 
characterize. 

Entltule<en-tit'IU).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  tntilmiMz 
ppr.  entituUnjg.  [A  legal  or  formal  ipcIUiif 
or  entitle.]  To  entitle;  to  give  a  nam*  or 
title  to:  as.  the  Act  enlitylfd  the  Oencnl 
Police  ^tland)  Act,  I860.  Written  abo 
Intitule. 

Entity  (en'ti-ti),  n.    [LL.  entUas,  from  «iuk 
entis,  a  thing.    See  Ems.]    L  Being; 
acter  of  existence; 


Entity  in  the  scholastic  phikwophy  vras  i . 
with  essence  or  form. . . .  Men  had  their  «w/i^  \ 
was  called  humanity.  It  denoted  the  cowtoa  a 
of  the  individuals  of  a  species  or  genus.  ...  It  is 
used  to  denote  anything  that  exists  as  an  objei:t  af 
thought  Eiemh^. 

2.  A  being  or  species  of  being;  an  ezlstiqf 
thing.    'Fortune  is  no  real  en/ii^.*  Bmtfay. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  prudence  ThclesMlersef  cbe 
people  now  generally  follow.  The  truth  is.  the  peers 
were  in  a  fnght.  "iwas  a  pity;  there  b  scarcidy  a 
less  dignifled  entity  than  a  piatndan  in  a  pasuc 

l>urMii. 

EntoVlaBt(en't6-blast).  n.  [Or.  entos,  wicbte. 

and  blastos,  bud.]  JnphysioL  the  nackotaa 

of  a  cell    Agassu, 
Entollt  (en-toUO.  v.  t.  [Prefix  en»  fn.  and  rod ) 

To  take  with  toils;  to  inanare;  to  entangle 

EntoHed  both  their  navy  and  their  caap  with  a 
greater  power  than  theirs.  Bmeom. 

Entolre,  Entosrer  (ra-toir',  entoi'«rX  « 
In  her.  a  term  analogous  to  enaZtrrpit,  \m% 
onlv  used  when  tlie  chaiges  are  thtDf* 
without  life,  as  roundlets,  eaoallops.  and  Vbtt 
like.    See  Emalurom. 

Entomatography  (entom-a-tog^ra-fl),  & 
[Gr.  entoma,  insects,  and  graphi,  a  writnuE.  1 
Same  as  Entomology  (wmch  see>  (An  01- 
formed  word.  The  analogical  form  we«ld 
be  Entomography.] 

Entomb (en-tiim'X  v.t  [Prefix en,  and  tomib  ] 
To  deposit  in  a  tomb,  as  a  dead  body:  to 
bury;  to  inter.  *  Those  places  where  my 
(mtaiyn)  were  entombed. '   Hooker. 

aitomliment  (entttm'mentX  n.  The  act  of 
entombing  or  state  of  bemg  cntocnbed; 
burial;  sepulture. 


Many  thousands  have  had  thdr  entotmMmemtt  ia 
the  waters.  J>r.  H.  Jioro. 

EntomiO,  Entomioal  (en-tomlk.  en-ton'- 
ik-al),  a.  [Or.  entoma,  insects.]  Retating 
to  insects. 

Entomold  (en'tom-oidX  a.  [Or.  entoman^  an 
insect,  and  eidos,  rMemblance]  like  an 
insect 

Entomold  (en'to-moidX  n.  An  object  having 
the  appearance  of  an  insect. 

Entomoline  (en-tom'o-lin^  n.  rOr.  ( 
an  insect  1    Same  as  Chit%n  (which  see). 

Entomollte  (en-tom'o-llt),  n.  [Or. 
an  insect,  and  lHhos,  stone.]    A  foasO  in- 
sect 

Entomologio,  Entomologloil  (entoDMv 
lorik,  en'tom-o-loj^ik-al),  A.  Pertaining  to 
the  sdenoe  of  entomolo^. 

Entomologlcally(en'tom-o-lonk-al-U).«^ 
In  an  entomol(^cal  manner;  according  to 
or  in  accordance  with  the  science  of  cnto* 
mology. 

Entomologlft  (en-tom-oro-jiitX  n.  One 
versed  in  entomology. 

Entomoloiy  (en-tom-ol'o-JiX  n.  rOr  «»- 
tomon,  an  msect,  from  entomos,  cut  in,  tron 
entetnnd,  to  cut  in  (—en.  in.  and  temnA,  to 
cut),  and  logos,  discourse.]  That  branch  at 
zoology  which  treats  of  the  structure.hafaita. 
and  classification  of  the  Insecta  or  insects, 
which  may  be  briefly  charactcrixed  as  arti- 
culated animals  furnished  with  three  pairs 
of  articulated  limbs  and  a  dorsal  veasel.  res- 
piring by  means  of  trachea  or  air  canals 
running  through  the  body,  and  provided 
with  two  movable  antennae,  a  distinct  head, 
thorax,  and  abdomen,  and  for  the  moat  pan 
wings.  Entomology  formeriy  dealt  %ritn  all 
articulated  animala 

Entomoplui«a(6n-tom-ofa-gaXn.pI  [Or#«- 
fotnon,  an  insect,  and  phagd,  to  eat )  L  A 
group  of  hymenopteroos  insects  whose  larrs 


Fiit^,  fiir.  fat,  fall;        mS,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       tObe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       tt,  8c  abvne;     y.  So.  Urn. 
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•oMtsIty  feed  psnaiticany  upon  lirfng  tn- 

t.  A  tribe  of  manupUuit,  m  the  opo«- 

baa4iooote»  Ac,  whlcb  are  inaectiT- 

tlMmgh  Doft  ejcdoiively  mx  —3.  A  sec- 

Uoe  of  the  edeptatm,  m  th«  ant-eater  and 
pHMotm 
trtfflBirr**^!***    fen-tom-ofa-gan).  n.    In 

anC  aa  Indfrtdaal  of  the  Entomuphaga  (in 

■U  the  aenaea  of  the  word«  but  mure  par- 

iKvlartjr  tn  the  Ont  eenie). 
lDmM9liacoilB(«n-tom-ora-gat>,<i.  Feed- 

lac  on  h»ec£a;  inaectirorotia 
BBUmophllOlia  (en-toro-ofil-usX  a.    [Or. 

iMeiBii,  an  iiuwct.  and  phiUd,  to  lore.] 

UM  n»pUe«l  to  llowenwhoM  pollen  fa  con- 

f«fed  mm  the  anther  to  the  lUgma  by 

tht  afgpgr  of  Inaecta    SodU. 
lBMBMMtnLOa(en-tom-oe'tra-ka),n.p<.  [Or. 

ffawna,  an  tnaect,  and  oftroJbm.  a  ^elL] 

Latnille't  name  for 


an  cniataoeana.  ei* 
<vpt  the  stalk^/ed 
and  aaaile-eyed 
It  Is  re* 
to  a  por- 
of  the  lower 
LMcbntthe 


<iewmaluina  raiy 
ut  mnch  that  the 
ta  gradoally 
ahendonco. 
Tht  fxeopa  oanally 
Mled  bv  tt  are  the 
OatrmeMO, 

ila 

5?vt^JiJ?i:?*  EncooiQrtrac*.  — I,  Cjteitfs 
ulAl^OnnemwpoitA,      fMtutrinmit :  a.  Eye; 
n  lb*  brtne^rlmp  rr.  E<k*-    a.Cypris: «.  Eye. 
(fWevm    nimiitl 

ud  the  slader-flea(i4rf«?}U(i  iolina);  7Vi- 
bMit.  aU  of  which  are  extinct;  MerotU- 
aetaj  gf  which  BurypteruB  and  Pterygotua 
•R  the  beat  known  examples  among  foa- 
iUi,  the  Ung-crab  beins  the  only  Tiring 
mwa  To  theae  aome  add  the  Bpixoa,  or 
Mntltk  cnntaceana  No  deflnitlon  can  be 
named  to  Inolade  all  theae  groups,  each  of 
vhidi  is  now  nsnaUy  regarded  aa  a  distinct 


lBlonOftimoan(eD4om-oa'tra-kanXn^  One 
of  the  bitomostraca  (which  see). 
flllWIMMtiaiimii    (en-tom-oC'tra-kusX   a. 
Beleoging  to  the  Entomostraca. 
IMOBUtOllliit  (en>tom-of om-istX  n.  Adis- 
•Ktor  of  insecta. 

taUWMltOOU  (en-tom«of 6-mi),  fL  [Or.  en- 
tmum,  an  insect,  and  Com#,  a  cutting,  from 
tnmt,  to  cut  ]  The  science  of  the  dissec- 
tion  of  insects,  by  which  we  learn  their  in- 
linal  ooQstraction,  and  become  acquainted 
*ttb  the  form  and  texture  of  their  organs. 
tatOBifi(en-ton1k),a.  [Or.  enlonof,  strained. 
troiB  nttind,  to  stretch  tight -m,  and  t4in6. 
te  itrrtdL]  In  med.  a  term  applied  to  a 
matid  Inoease  of  vital  power  and  strenffth 
of  acttoQ  In  the  drculating  system;  haVuig 
■fast  temton  or  tone: 

Btoptrttfltna  (en'to-pe-rirto-alX  a.  (Or. 
«atoi.  vtthin.  and  S.  peripkeraL]    Situated 
«r  originathig  within  the  periphery  or  ex- 
tifnal  soifsce  of  the  body;  specifically,  a 
Un  applied  to  feelings  set  up  by  internal 
diitinlianoes;  asw  hunger  is  an  entotwruiAenU 
^••Knr  opposed  to  tpiperiphtroL    See  ex- 
tract oDder  Kj>lpnUPHKRAU 
IStOphytt  (en'to-fit).  n.  [Or.  entof.  within. 
•BdpAyComa  plant  ]  A  term  properly  applied 
to  aptantgrawittgin  the  interior  of  animal  or 
]^>tahle  structurea.    Oenerally.  howsTer, 
Iht  tirm  is  restricted  to  those  plants  grow- 
Inr  00  or  In  liTing  animals.  Theyall  belong 
to  (he  ordors  Alg»  or  FungL    They  occur 
koth  00  man  and  the  lower  animala,  not  a 
[**WQg  peculiar  to  fish,  and  still  more  to 
oMectiL    TliMr  are  found  on  the  skin,  the 
WMNH  membrane,  the  respiratory  organs, 
the  teeth,  io  the  eggs  of  birds,  reptiles,  and 
■mQmos.  the  hair,  intestines,  Ac.  The  *  fur' 
**"B  on  the  tongiies  of  persons  with  dis- 
^"^ntA  sloma<ma  la  an  Alga,  Leptotkrix 
^«n^.  and  the  aame  panaite  infeaU  Ul- 
g— Pod  taeth.     The  dUeaaes  favus,  por- 
ngo.  herpes  tonsurans,  plica  polonica,  tinea, 
•tttogfa.  Ac,  are  referred  to  the  growth 
(a  entophytes  on  or  In  Tarloua  structures, 
nd  the  disease  iscuied  by  kiUhig  the  para- 
ge, la  odiercaaea  the  growth  of  the  plant 
"pW*  to  be  a  eonaequence  of  the  diseased 
"«^  of  the  Btructnre,  which,  in  this  condi- 
gy»P*mjuts  the  circumstanoea  favourable 
^  wo  development  of  the  germ  or  spore 
BtothepUat    4^demic  diseases,  as  dio- 


lera,  have  been  ascribed  to  these  spores  or 

S)rms  being  conveyed  through  the  air.  See 
BRM  Thbort. 

EntOI»h3rtlO  (en-t6-flt'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
resulting  from,  or  indicating  the  presence 
of  entophytea;  as.  an  entophytie  growth. 

SntopteryKOid  (en-top-te'rl-goidX  a.  [Or. 
entot,  within,  and  E.  pterygoid  ^nrhich  see).] 
In  eomvar.  anat  a  term  applied  by  Professor 
Owen  to  the  internal  pteiiygoid  procoM  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  which  is  a  distinct  bone 
in  the  lower  vertebrates. 

SntOptlC  (ent-op'tikV,  a.  [Or.  enUu,  within, 
and  optikoi,  pertaining  to  sight.  See  Optio.  1 
Relating  or  apnertaining  to  the  vision  of 
objects  within  tne  organ  of  sight,  as  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  retina.    Dungliaon. 

SntortllatlOIlt  (en-toi^til&^shonx  n.  [Fr. 
entortilter,  to  twist,  as  if  from  a  Active  L. 
form  tortieulare,  from  tormuo,  tartumf  to 
twist]    A  turning  into  a  circle. 

EntOfthoblast  (en-tos'tho-blastX  n.  [Or. 
enUmthe,  from  within,  and  hUutos,  bud.]  In 
phynoL  the  so-called  nucleus  of  the  nucle- 
olus or  entoblast 

SntonrCMl  (en-tourd^  a.  [Fr.  entmirS,  sur- 
rounded.] In  her.  applied  to  a  shield  de- 
corated with  branches.  [This  ornament  is 
not  strictly  heraldic] 

Snt03rer,  a.   See  Emtoirr. 

GntMoa  (en-to-zd'a),  n.  pi.  [See  Entokoon.  ] 
A  general  name  for  those  annulose  parasiti- 
cal animals  which  infest  the  bodies  of  other 
animala  Some  are  found  in  the  intestines, 
others  in  the  liver,  brain,  muscles,  and  other 
tissues  They  pasa  through  different  stages 
in  their  development,  and  at  each  itiae 
occupy  a  different  tissue  and  usually  a  dif- 
ferent animaL  Thus  the  cystic  or  bladder 
worm,  whose  presence  in  the  brain  of  sheep 
causes  staggers,  is  the  immature  form  of  the 
tapeworm  of  tne  dog,  Ac.    The  number  of 


Entoxoa  mapiiAed.— i,  Cmtturut  etrtbmti*  [produc- 
ing the  stanen  in  sheep),  a.  Heads  (sliown  on 
the  surface)  separately,  a,  CysticercHS  ctHuUtte 
(causing  Uie  measles  tn  pi|^).    t.  Head. 

species  is  being  reduced  as  the  relations  of 

the  different  forms  are  studied. 
EntMOal,  EntOlOio(en-to-cd'al,  en-to-cd'ikX 

a.    Pertaining  to  the  Entozoa. 
EntOIOOlOglgt    (en'to-z6-ol^o-ji8t),   n.    A 

student  oientoEOolopy;  an  investigator  of 

the  natural  history  ofthe  Entoxoa. 

This  great  tHtancolafist  (RudolphiK  who  devoted 
the  leisure  of  a  long  life  to  tne  successful  study  of  the 
present  uninviting  class,  divided  the  parenchymatous 
entocoa  here  associated  in  the  class  Sterelmintha, 
into  four  orders.  <H»en. 

BntOlOOlOgy  (en'to-s6-oro-]i),  n.  TE  en- 
Uaoon.  andOr.  iogo»,discour8e.]  That  branch 
of  zoology  which  treats  of  the  Entozoa. 

Entozoon  (en-to-z(y'onX  n.  pL  Entoioa  (en- 
to-zd'a).  [Or.  entoi,  within,  and  zdon.  an 
animaL]  An  intestinal  worm;  an  animal 
living  in  some  pvt  of  another  animaL  See 
Entozoa. 

Entr'act,  Entr'acto  (Hfitrakt),  n.  [Fr] 
L  The  interval  between  the  acts  of  a  drama. 
2.  A  ^ort  musical  entertainment  in  the  form 
of  a  symphony,  an  overture,  or  a  set  of  quad- 
rilles, waltzes,  Ae.,  iMrformed  during  such 
intervaL 

EntndLt  Entraylt  (en-tr&l\  v.t  [Prefix 
en,  and  Fr.  treuUr,  to  lattice,  treulU.  a 
trellis,  from  treUU,  a  vine-arbour;  Pr.  trelha, 
an  arbour,  from  L.  trtehiUa,  a  bower,  arbour.  ] 
To  interweave;  to  diversify.  'His  pricking 
arms  entraiTd  with  roses  red.'  Spemer. 
*  Therein  (were)  erUrayVd  the  ends  of  all  the 
knots'    8\ 

Entrails  (en'trU'X  ^  P^-  i^-  entraUles; 
Pr.  irUnuia.  from  L.L.  tntmnta,  L.  inter- 
anea,  intestines,  from  inter,  within.]  L  The 
internal  parts  of  animal  bodies;  the  bowels; 
the  viscera;  tiie  guts:  used  chlefiy  in  the 
pluraL— 2.  The  internal  parts;  as,  the  «n- 
traHa  of  the  earth. 

Treasure  that  lay  so  long  hid  in  the  dark  entrants 
of  America.  £#olr. 

EntramniAl  (en-tram'melX  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
entrammelUa;  ppr.  enframm^uinf/.  [Pro- 
fix  en,  and  (rommel.]    1.  To  trammel ;  to 


entangle.  Bp.  Haeket.~2.f  To  make  into 
ringlets;  to  curl;  to  frizzle.  *  Any  frizzled 
locks,  or  entrammeUed  ttifts  of  hair.'  Cot- 
grave. 

EUtrtaiOB  (en'trans),  n.  [From  enter,  with 
the  noun  suffix  ance.  See  Enter.]  1  The 
act  of  entering  into  a  place;  as,  the  entrance 
of  a  person  into  a  house  or  an  apartment 
'His  own  door  being  shut  against  his  en- 
tranee.*  Shak.—Z  Ijie  power  or  liberty  of 
entering;  admission. 

Has  the  porter  his  eyes  In  his  head  that  he  gives 
tHtranet  to  such  companions  f  Shah. 

Where  diligence  opens  the  door  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  impartiality  keeps  it,  truth  is  sure  to  find  an 
tntranet  and  a  welcome  too.  South, 

&  The  doorway,  gateway,  passage,  or  avenue 
by  which  a  place  may  be  entered;  passage 
into. 

They  said.  Show  us  the  entrance  into  tlie  dty. 

Judg.  i.  94. 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

Milton. 

4.  Commencement;  initiation;  beginning. 

This  is  that  which,  at  first  entrance,  baUks  and  cools 
them.  Locke, 

St.  Augustine,  in  the  entrance  of  one  of  his  dis- 
courses, makes  a  kind  of  apology.  HakewiU. 

6.  The  act  of  taking  possession,  aa  of  pro- 
perty or  an  office;  as,  the  entrance  of  an  heir 
or  a  disseizor  into  lands  and  tenements; 
magistrates  at  their  entrance  into  office 
uaually  take  an  oath.— 6.  t  The  act  of  mak- 
ing one's  self  acquainted  with  a  subject; 
acquaintance;  knowledge. 

He  that  travelleth  a  country  before  he  hath  some 
entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to  school,  and  not 
to  travel.  Bacon. 

7.  The  act  of  entering  a  ship  or  goods  at  the 
custom-house.-^  "nie  bow  of  a  vessel,  or 
form  of  the  /orebody  under  the  load-water 
line:  it  expresses  the  figure  of  that  which 
encounters  the  sea,  and  is  the  opposite  of 
run.— Stn.  Ingress,  entry,  admission,  ad- 
mittance, doorway,  gateway. 

Entrance  (en-trans'X  v.t  or  i.  pret  &  pp. 
entranced;  ppr.  entrancing.  [Prefix  en,  and 
trance  (which  see).  ]  1.  To  put  into  a  trance; 
to  withdraw  consciousness  or  sensibility 
from;  to  make  insensible  to  present  objects 

Him,  still  entranced  and  in  a  litter  laid. 
They  tiore  from  field  and  to  the  bed  conveyed. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  put  into  an  ecstasy ;  to  ravish  with 
delight  or  wonder:  to  enrapture. 

And  I  so  ravish'd  with  her  heavenly  note, 
I  stood  entranced,  and  had  no  room  for  thought. 

Drprden. 

Entranod-hall  (en'trans-h^l),  n.  A  hall  at 
the  entrance  to  a  building,  aa  to  a  mansion- 
house  or  castle. 

Entraaoement  (en-trans'mentX  n.  The  act 
of  entrancing  or  state  of  being  entranced; 
trance;  ecstasy. 

Entrant  (en'trant),  n.  One  who  enters;  one 
who  b^ns  a  new  course  of  life;  one  becom- 
ing a  member  for  the  first  time  of  any  pre- 
vionshr  formed  association  or  bodv,  aa  a 
class  in  a  university,  a  profession,  Ac. ;  as, 
the  paper  was  too  severe  for  entrants.  *  The 
entraiU  upon  life.*    Bp.  Terrot. 

Entrap  (en-trapO.  v.t  pret  A  pp.  entrapped; 
ppr.  entrapping.  [Prefix  en,  and  trap.  See 
Trap.]  To  catch  aa  in  a  trap;  to  insnare; 
hence,  to  catch  by  artifices;  to  involve  in 
difficulties  or  distresses;  to  entangle;  to 
catch  or  involve  in  contradictions  'A 
golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men.' 

Entrappingly  (en-trap'ing-li),  adv.    In  a 
manner  so  as  to  entrap. 
Entrajlft  v.t    See  Entrail. 
Entraasnre  (en-tre'zhfir),  v.t    [Prefix  en, 
and  treatwre.'i   To  lay  up  in  or  aa  in  a 
treasury. 

So  he  (the  JeweUcr)  rM/mr/Mrtf  princes'  cabinets. 
As  thy  wealth  wiU  their  wished  libraries. 

Chaftnan. 

Entreat  (en-tretO>  v.t  [Prefix  en,  and  treat. 
See  Treat.  ]  1.  To  ask  earnestly;  to  beseech; 
to  petition  or  pray  with  urgency;  to  sup- 
plicate; to  solicit  pressingly;  to  importune. 

I  entreat  you  home  with  me  to  dinner.    Shak. 
'  I  do  entreaty  he  says  afterwards. '  whether  it  be 
Just  to  make  this  penal  statute  to  force  the  ^ubjectt 
of  this  realm  to  receive  and  believe  the  religion  ol 
Protestants  on  pain  of  death.'  HaUam. 

2.  To  prevail  on  by  prayer  or  solicitation; 
to  persuade  or  cause  to  yield  by  entreaty. 

It  were  a  fruitless  attempt  to  appease  a  power 
whom  no  prayers  could  entreat.  Rogers. 

8.  To  treat  or  conduct  one's  self  toward;  to 

use  or  manage;  to  deal  with. 

1  will  cause  the  enemy  to  etttreat  thee  well. 

Jer.  XV.  11. 
Be  patient  and  entreat  me  fair.  Shak. 


«^  «*ota;     dk,  Se.  loc*;     g,  po;     J,  job;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  lAen;  th,  fMn;     w,  idg;    wh,  whig;   zh,  axure.— See  KJT. 


bkhngutz 


Bib.  To  bee.  er've,  lollcil,  Ueweai,  nip- 
ptlCAt^H  Importune.  Implore. 
Bntraat  (en-trtf).  t.i.    L  To  mBke  mi  «r- 
oat  peUtlon  or  requeiL 

S.t  To  luaka  or  offer  ■  treaty;  lo  negotUtc. 


.tTotmt;  todlKoon 


-tril'a-bl),  a    Thstmmrbe 
reidily  inaoeDced  \>j  «n- 

Bntnatmnoal   (en-trit'«u>,  n.    Xntmtr; 


luuirniHUT. 


BntraaUii^l7  (an>trttlng'll),  adr.     In  an 

BBtrMtl'TC(ni-ti:«tlT),(i.  UHd  In  entrMtr; 
pitidliig;  treitins.     '  EmbelUthed  mj  ">- 


accurrinff  only  once  Iq  Shunwre^  wh^ch 
hai  been  lUloDjlf  readered.     Nuei  Intcr- 

gvU  It  by  erterUiiiment,  tonrerMtlon: 
ulltt.  by  favour  entreated;  Schmiat.  in 

Wright,  In  tbelr  Ulobe  Edition  ot  Stuk- 
ipere,  by  intorriew.     The  Benie  that  «Mnii 

IcrvlKi,  biour.  The  piiuise  In  which' the 
word  occur«  li  m  folluwt.  thenieaker  being 
Poloniua,  and  the  penon  addresaed  hll 
dMi«ht«r  OpbellH  :— 


Bntnaty  (en-trifl).  n,    1.  rrienl  pnyer 
eameit  peuilon;  preulng  ■otioltatluu;  lup 

Shat— S-t  Treattnent;  entertaltuneDt ^  rs 


BTTf-  SolkltatloD,  petition,  requut,  tuir 
idlcallon,  Importuultj. 
BDtT^  (^-tri),  n.    |FT.|     Entry:  freedom 


BntrsiIlBta  (Ib-tf.mi),  n.  [Pr—«rKrv.  be- 
tween, and  in^Ci.idlaii.)  I.  AamaUplataor 
daluly  dlih  let  on  between  the  principal 
dUhei  at  lible.  -2.  In  mutit.  a  ahort  pl(  - 
genomllj  of  a  light  or  nlajful  tharaci 


1.  Same  ai  tntrfneh 
■h'mentX  •>-    Same 


la  ant  floor,  in  Lon- 


liRleivnvJii'ofUriE  hotel  ih«T«cuidtd.  TMaektmy, 
lltTlkM  Blltrlck,t  I.E.  [PreSi  en,  and 
Iriet.  1    To  deceive ;  to  entangle  or  enuiarr. 


EBtnpu(kli-tr-td),n.  |l^.l  Inthenuii^ 

bttnpM  (aJi-tT-p6).  n.  [Fr.  entrt,  (or 
(liter.  Detween,  among,  and  pot,  fnr  L.  jh 

houae  or  magaaine  for  the  depoiitlng 
ffooda ;  a  free  port  where  fomljn  merchj 
diae  which  manual  enter  the  hiteriur 
a  country  ie  depoelted  In  magadna  unc 

tlllit  lire-exported;  alw.amart.aaaloi    . 

be  dlitrtbuled  over  a  country  or  over  the 
world  Kberever  customera  are  found :  ■■. 
Loudon  la  the  (Treat  en^/vpilf  of  the  world; 
Shangbal  and  Hong-Kong  are  entrepUti  for 


'That  mlrrour  bath  me    i 


i^ant  in  Europe  and  Korth  Ame- 
'Irok-Tl),  n,    (Or  m.  In,  and 
wheeMlke  "olnta  of  encriniUa,  which  fi* 

Entroplnm  (en-trS'pi-iun),  n.     (Or  en,  In, 

turning  in  of  the  eyelaahe* 
EntroPT  (en'trA-ni),  n.    (See  Khtbopiuh.] 

Diailpatlon  of  enei«y:  loH  of  nsefulneai. 
Entnilt  (en-traatl.  r.t     see  Inthust. 
Bnby  (entrl).  n.    [Fr.  enCr^.    SeeBMTIB.] 

1.  The  act  of  entering:  entrance;  ingreaa; 

city;  the  entry  of  a  river  Into  the  aea  or  a 


2.  The  act  of  commltUag  to  wrlUng  or  a 
reoordlnc  In  a  book. 

3.  That  by  whic 


depositing  of  a  khlp'a  papert  at  the  cuBtom- 

the  onicer  of  the  cuitnml,  and  obtainlns 
hi4  permlaaion  l->  land  the  goods.  — B.  !n 
mutt,  the  name  formerly  gixen  lo  an  act 

the  act  of  taking  poueuion  of  tandi  or 
lenemenU  by  entering  or  letting  foot  on  tht 

I,  a  „.^,  ^  ,„^  ^hcn  the 

may,  for  hli  remedy,  either 


Jie  inperior.— AfiiTk  and  itmMf  mfr*.  ta 
vm.  *ee  BooE-Klapno. 
Btn-tnonar  (en'til-man-ll  «.  ll<^ 
jBld^  for  entry,  a*  to  an  enlgtil—t . 
ipedAcally,  money  paid  whcm  a  peisoii  ke- 
WRiei  a  Dwmber  of  •  lociely:  alio.  tiMri 
jiald  by  a  penon  In  order  that  he  maj  bv 
illowed  to  lake  part  In  a  coopMilion.  a*  a 

ntnlU  (en-tan*),  v.t  pnt  ft  pp  mHiW; 
tpr.  fnfvnDV  (Trefli  «•.  and  tn« )  T» 
uine :  (o  chant    [Kare  or  obaoleta] 


EntniM,t  ».    A  tone:  •  muue    'Bo  m\wn 

ElltWlIia(en'twIn'),  C.I.  pRt «  Pik  r>rv«Mrf. 
ppr.  mtltininii,  |Fretli  tn.  and  nr^ar." 
To  twine;  to  twlat  round.  'Konndlnjlnc 
heart  thine  amumluiiM.'    rimiaan 

Entwliuten-twfn'lv.L  To  become  twiitod 
or  twined.  '  With  whole  Imperial  laandi 
might  (iihrini  Docypreaa'    Dt  Quutarfr- 

Entwlnad  (entwlnda pp  In kar.  aaac a* 
Envelopid  (whlcb  »e). 

Entwlnemant  (en-lwln'ment).  n.  A  twin 
ing  or  twlitlng  round  or  together;  mihiii 
'Uke  a  mixture  of  roaeaand  woodbAncalna 
sweet  enltnnflMnl.'    Bf.  Badkit. 

Entwllt  (en-twHf).  t.i.  [Prefli  tn,  taA 
Ctnil.)    To  twist  or  wreathe  ronnd. 


intwlsted (en-twiitedXpp.  teAtriaBwa* 
CViKlgped  (which  He). 

EnnUlatoi  ((-nmm-At).  :l  prei.  *  p^ 

-'■'-■-'     -luWJafiiv.     IL.  t.  oMt. 


-nvbHaUd;  ppr.  e 

vithoutandiiuHIi 


,,._.  .nuiUatimg.    |L  «i 

cJeotum— f,  priT.,  and  i — ' — 

sloping    hiuk ;   to   uncc 


whatwaihard.'    Dr  SrUirr 

Rbc  plKa  pokiUuiE  f  upk 

Enmnenit*  (frntnnc-TAt).  e.t  piM  A  vp 
number  of  thlngi,  eaiih  leparalely:  to  n—i 


party  claii 

has  lawful  entry  given  him  in  the  land,  but 
has  no  action  to  recover  til]  he  hai  entered. 
An  aetti^  trttrv  ii  where  a  man  enten  Into 
■nil  takes  pOBaeulon  ol   any  lands,  &c  . 

another     (i)  The  depoel  ting 


irplac, 


lofthi 


FUe.  fir,  tat.  f»]l;       ni«.  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;      nfile.  not.  mOte:       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oU,  poand;       ll-Sc.  a 
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<^o«ui'ftt4t  or  A-nim'fthi-iCX  v.i. 
words  or  syUablet;  as,  he  emin- 


(^iiQii'd-4''alion  or  A-nun'shl- 

I.  The  act  of  enondating  or  of 

or  stating;  decUratton:  open 

a:    pabllo  atteatation.      'The 

o#  troth.'  JUoir.— 2.Themode 

or    pronouncing;  expreiaion; 

as,  in  a  pdblic  dit- 


li  Is  Important  that  the  ^nuneiation 
bs  risT  sii4  distinct— 3.  That  which 


annoonceroent ;  statement; 
Infomiatioo. 

mmmamhtm  mMt  bcdtfaertnw 
W.  Ciarkt. 

tbs  words  In  which  a  proposition 
If  the  enunciation  respect  a 
diagram  it  is  called  a  parUcMJar 
oUierwise  it  is  a  gmttnA  enun- 


(*-non'al-4t'lv  or  A-nim'shi-4t- 
tvi  «.  Fsrtsmlitt  to  enoncSation;  declara- 
ttra.  *Kxpr«ssed  in  all  forms,  indicative, 
uptsUrs,  rmtiic<af<is.'  Jtt,  IViytor. 
iKBBdattTitljr  (^nun'si-it-iv-li  orA-nun'shi- 
at^-Uk  «<«.  DscUratiTely. 
CBSBoiator  (A-aim'si-it-dr  or  A-nnn'shi-4t- 
^  «>  One  who  enunciates  or  prononnoes; 
who  pcoclslms  or  declares;  as,  a  distinct 
of  w«mis;  the  •wvMKWJtoir  ct  new 


O^non'si'it-o-ri  or  6-nim'dhi- 
UK>-n)i  m.  "  Pertaining  to   utterance  or 


t  ^-ftrOi  9.1    [See  Inubi.]    1.  To 

tisMtnally;  to  ose;  to  oommit 

CMM  duu  fftextrtrip  lone  endure  .  .  . 
U  ftiae  or  evil  end  tnmre.    S/ttuer. 

H«  gam  Vmi  ladie  atroafly  to  appde 

Ot  mmtf  Ihiyaow  crymes  by  her  tnurtd.   S^ttuer. 

I  To 


9I« 


««a  gmmrfd  was  wiib  soch  hare  strokes. 

5/rNjrr. 

\  (a^fktfX  «.i    In  law,  to  be  available; 

ts  have  effect;  to  contribute. 

Did  the  OMW  <rf^  Rkhard.  thoofh  punished  in  him. 
'to  the  hijufc  ot  Henryf  Hmllam, 

(ett-fl-rt'aisX  n.     [Gr.  «n,  in,  and 

vtoe  ]    In  foUML  incontinenoe  or 

iBvohBtary  dlscfaarge  of  urine. 

lUlUf  (eiKte^X  a.  In  Ker.  a  term  applied 

lo  a  bonlar  charged  with  eight  animals  of 

nrUDd. 

(en-Tas'salX  ».t  pret  A  pp.  en- 
\;  ppr.  tfiMMfsotf iiy.  [Prefix  en,  and 
I]  To  reduce  to  vsssslsge;  to  make  a 
■laTeoc. 
■■t  v«l  I  v««  tboolt  not  tmmtml  me.  />r.  //.  Mtrt. 

llfMlll  (en-r&ltO.  v.t  [Prefix  en,  and 
iaslL]  To  inclose  in  a  vault;  to  entomb. 
(Bare.1 

I  ovader.  food  ana  t  that  jroa  are  not  emMtuOed: 
VMhaet  fo  and  be  dead,  and  be  doobly  exalted. 

Swift. 
iBVllop  (en-TePupX  vt  (Fr.  eneeJovper; 
It  infiiMpsfir.  to  envelop,  the  ori^  of 
vbidi  is  doubtfuL  It  m«7  be  from  a  root 
equivalent  to  B.  ismp,  an  old  form  of  which 
Is  slsp.]  1.  To  cover,  aa  by  wrapping  or  fold- 
tar  to  enwrap;  to  invest  with,  or  as  with,  a 
eoTcrtng;  to  soTTound  entirely:  to  cover  on 
sH  M«;  aa,  animals  are  enMk^^  with  sUn ; 
the  merchant  enseZope  goods  with  canvas.— 
t  To  form  a  covering  atwut;  to  lie  around 


A  dill  af  iwpke  ewmtt^  either  host    Drydm. 
It  To  line;  to  cover  on  the  inside. 

Hk  tfoa  coat,  al  oteisiown  with  rust, 

Wat  aadaif  th  in%^*ptd  with  ffokl.    Spenstr. 

bvtiOM,  BmrvlOP  (en'vel-dp,  en'vel-opX 
•>  L  1  wrapper;  an  incloaing  cover;  an 
tBtenmeat;  as,  the  enoelope  of  a  letter  or 
ol  the  heart.-S.  In/ort  a  woric  of  earth  in 
fom  of  a  parapet  or  of  a  small  rampart  with 
a  parapet,  raised  to  cover  some  weak  part 
of  the  works.  — &  In  6ot  one  of  the  parts  of 
tnctUkation  surrounding  the  stamens  and 
Piitib.  The  envelopes  are  foimed  of  one  or 
■««  vhoria  <rf  aboor- 
■sUf  developed  leaves 
i  la  sicrm.  the  dense 
Mtnkiw  covering  of  the 
— dsQs  or  head  of  a 
•"■s^  frequently  reo- 
'('iaf  its  edge  Indistinct 
C^iO(dalns(>nM. 
iBnIoptd  (en-verupti 
ff  lavrapped;  covered 
M  an  rides:  surrounded  Enveloped. 
«sn  rides:  inclosed.  In 
w*"-  a  term  appUed  to  chantes  around 
*hid)  setpents.  or  laurels  or  other  plants, 
•n  loostly  twisted. 


BnTelope-maolilxie  (en'vel-dp-ma-sh6n).  n. 

A  machine  for  cutting  and  folding  envelopes 

for  lettersw 
EnTalopment  (en-vel'up-mentX  n.    L  The 

act  of  enwrapping  or  covering  on  all  sides. 

2.  That  which  envelopes;  a  wrapper;  an  en> 

velope.— S.t  Perplexity:  entanglement 

They  have  found  so  many  contrary  senses  in  the 
same  text,  that  it  is  become  difficult  to  see  any  sense 
at  an,  through  their  tnvtlopments.      Abr.  Tucker. 

Enwnllliebt  v.t  To  envenom;  to  poison. 
CSUificer. 

filTenoill  (en-ven'omX  e.t  [Prefix  en,  and 
V9nmn.\  L  To  poison;  to  taint  or  impregnate 
with  venom  or  any  substance  noxious  to  life; 
to  render  dangerous  or  deadly  by  poison,  as 
meat  drink,  or  weapons;  as,  an  envenamid 
arrow  or  shaft ;  an  vwoenovMd,  potion. 

The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated  and  tnven^m'd,  Shak. 

2.  Fig.  to  imbue  aa  it  were  with  venom;  to 

taint  with  bitterness  or  malice.    'The  tn- 

venomed  tonsue  of  calumny.'   SmoUett— 

8.  To  make  odious  or  hatefuL 

O  what  a  world  b  this,  when  what  is  comely 
EHVtH0mu  him  that  bears  it.  Skkk, 

4.  To  enrage;  to  exasperate.    '  Bnvenomiing 
men,  one  against  another.'    OlanviL 
Enyermellf  (en- v6r^61),  v.  t  [Prefix  en,  and 
Fr.  vermeil^  vermilion.]  To  dye  red;  to  give 
a  red  colour  to. 


That  did  thy  chedc  envermi 


That  loT^y  dye 
Hi. 


MiUoH. 


EnTlftlfle  (enM-a-blX  a.  [See  Bmvt.]  That 
may  excite  envy;  capable  of  awakening  ar- 
dent desire  to  possess,  resemble,  or  be  in 
the  same  condition  as;  aa,  the  situation  of 
men  in  office  is  not  always  enxiaJbU.  'One 
of  the  most  envioMe  of  human  beings.' 
Jfoeatiiay. 

EllTlftlllaieM  (en'vi-a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  uuali^  of  beinc  enviable. 

SnTUitfly  (en'vi-a-DliX  adv.  In  an  enviable 
manner. 

EnTleyt  v.i.    To  vie;  to  contend. 

As  tiiough  the  earth  ffMV^  wohl 

To  be  gayer  than  the  heren.  Ckmttar. 

EnTlsr  (en'vl-4rX  n.  One  who  envies  an- 
other; one  who  desires  what  another  pos- 
sesses, and  bates  him  because  his  condition 
is  better  than  his  own,  or  wishes  his  down- 
fall 

Envlom  (en'vi-usX  a.  [Fr.  envieux.  See 
Envt.  ]  1.  Feeling  or  haitrauring  envy;  feel- 
ing uneasiness,  mortification,  or  discontent 
at  a  view  of  the  excellence,  prosperity,  or 
hiq;>pine8s  of  another;  pained  by  the  desire 
of  possessing  some  superior  good  which  an- 
other poMegses,  and  usually  disposed  to  de- 
Srive  him  of  that  good,  to  lessen  it^  or  to 
epreciate  it  in  common  estimation. 
Be  not  thou  envioMS  against  evil  men.  Prov.  ndv.  t. 

Heaven  cannot  envious  ef  his  blessings  be. 

Dtyden. 
2.  Tinctured  with  envy.  'A  man  of  the 
most  enviotw  disposition.'  Sir  P.  Sidney.— 
8.  Excited  or  directed  by  envy:  as,  an  enoi- 
out  attack.— 4. t  Calculated  to  Inspire  envy; 
enviable. 

He  to  him  leapt,  and  that  same  envious  gage 
Of  victor's  gkiry  from  him  snatched  away.  s/eMser. 

&.  t  Exceedingly  careful;  watchful.  '  No  men 
are  so  envioia  of  their  health.'  Jer.  Taylor. 
BnTlonSly  (en'vi-us-li).  adv.  With  envy; 
with  maj^puty  excited  by  the  excellence  or 
proq>erity  of  another;  spitefully. 

How  enviously  the  ladies  look 

When  they  surprise  me  at  my  book  I      Sw^ 

EnTlOiuaetS  (en'vi-us-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  envious. 

SnTlron  (en-v1'ron),  v.t  [fV.  mvinmntir^  to 
environ— en,  and  O.Fr.  vinmner,  to  veer,  to 
environ,  from  virtr,  to  veer.  Probably  from 
a  lost  Celtic  root  vir  or  Mr.  See  Vbkr.]  L  To 
surround;  to  encompass;  to  encircle;  to  hem 
in;  as,  a  plain  envinnitd  with  mountains;  a 
city  ewBvrvnud  with  troops. 

Methooght  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 

Environed  me.  and  howled  in  mine  ears.    Shak. 

2.  To  involve;  to  envelop;  as,  to  tnmnm  with 
darkness  or  with  difficulties.  'Crudy  va- 
pours wiiich  environ  it'  Shak. 

That  soldier,  that  man  of  iron. 

Whom  ribs  of  horror  all  environ.      C/eavelmnd. 

Snylroil,t  adv.    About;  around. 

Lord  Godfrey's  eye  three  times  environ  goes. 

Fmir/ax. 

EnTironed  (en-vI'rondX  p.  and  a.  L  Sur- 
rounded; encompassed;  bedded:  involved; 
invested.— 2.  In  Aer.  bound  round  or  about; 
as,  a  Saracen's  head  envirofud  about  the 
temples  with  a  wreath. 

^Tiromiieiit  (en- vfron-mentX  n.  l.  Act  of 


surrounding;  state  of  being  environed.— 

2.  Tliat  which  environs;  surroundings. 

As  with  every  Inanimate  object  whose  state  has 
been  altered  by  an  alteration  in  the  environment. 
the  alteration  undergone  by  the  object  does  not  tend 
to  produce  in  it  a  secondary  alteration,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  some  secondary  alteration  of  the  environ- 
ment.  H.  Spencer. 

Enylroill(en-vI'ronx),  n.p{.  [Fr.]  The  parts 
or  places  which  surround  another  place,  or 
Ue  In  its  neighbourhood,  on  dilTerent  sides; 
as,  the  tnxwimM  of  a  city  or  town. 

Enyiiaco  (en-viz'I^X  v<-     (Fr.  envitaoer- 
en,  in,  and  vitage,  face.]    To  look  in  the 
face  of;  to  face;  to  approhend  directly;  to 
perceive  by  intuition. 

To  bear  aO  naked  truths. 
And  to  envisage  circumstance,  all  calm. 
That  b  the  top  of  sovereignty.  A'«a£r. 

From  the  very  dawn  of  existence  the  infant  must 
envisag*  self^  and  body  acting  on  self.       it  Cosh. 

EnTlngement  (en-vis '|j-mentx  n.  The 
act  of  envisaging. 

Enyolume  (en-vorfimX  v.t  [Prefix  en,  and 
vo^iMne.  ]  To  form  into  or  incorporate  with 
a  volume. 

Enyollip,t  v.t  To  wrap  up;  to  envelop. 
'  For  he  is  most  vntohtipid  in  sinna'  Chau- 
oer. 

SnyQ7  (en^oiX  n.  [Fr.  envoy/,  from  ewoaytr, 
to  send— en,  and  vo<e,  L.  via,  a  way.  See 
Wat.]  One  despatched  upon  an  errand  or 
mission:  a  messenger;  specifically,  a  person 
deputed  by  a  ruler  or  government  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty,  or  transact  other  business, 
with  a  foraign  ruler  or  government  We 
usually  apply  the  word  to  a  public  minister 
sent  on  a  special  occasion  or  for  one  parti- 
cular purpose :  hence  an  emooy  is  distin- 
guished from  an  arnbcModor  or  permanent 
resident  at  a  foreign  court  and  hi  of  inferior 
rank. 

Perseus  sent  env^s  to  Carthage  to  kindle  their 
hatred  aKalnst  the  Romans.  Arbuthnot. 

Envoy  (en'voiX  n.  [Fr.  9nwifi.'\  Formerly 
a  postscript  to  a  composition,  as  a  poem,  tu 
enforce  or  recommend  it 

The  Blind  Minstrel  is  a  vigorous  verrifter  .  .  .  a» 
a  specimen  of  his  graver  style  we  may  give  his  envoy 
or  concluding  lines.  Cmik. 

Enyoyihlp  (en'voi-shipX  n.  The  office  of 
an  envoy. 

Enyy  (en'viX  v.t.  pnt  A  pp.  envied;  ppr. 
envying.  [Fr.  enmer.  See  the  noun.]  1.  To 
feel  uneasiness,  morUflcation,  or  discon- 
tent at  as  at  the  sight  of  superior  excel- 
lence, roputation,  or  ni4>pine8s  enjoyed  by 
another:  to  ropine  at  another's  proq)er- 
ity;  to  tret  or  grieve  one's  self  at,  as  at  the 
real  or  supposed  superiority  of  another,  and 
to  hate  on  that  accoimt 
Enty  not  thou  the  oppressor.  Prov.  iiL  31. 

Whoever  envies  anc«her  confesses  his  superiority. 

RamMer. 

2.  To  grudge:  to  regard  with  malice  and 
longing;  to  withhold  maliciously. 

Come,   come,  we  know   your  meaning,    brother 

Ck>'ster, 
Yoo  envy  my  advancement  and  my  friends.    ShaJt. 

8.  To  desiro  earnestly;  to  regard  with  long- 
ing. 
Or  climb  hb  knee  the  envied  kiss  to  share.    Crt^y. 

tt  To  do  harm  to;  to  injuro. 

Iflmakealie 
To  gain  your  love  and  enty  my  best  mistress. 
Put  me  against  a  wall.  7.  FleUher. 

ft.t  To  vie  with;  to  strive  to  equal;  to  emu- 
late. 

Let  later  age  that  noble  use  envy, 

Vyle  rancour  to  avoid  and  cruel  surquediy. 

Spenser. 
Enyy  (en'vi).  v.i    To  be  affected  with  envy; 
to  have  eniious  feelings:  to  regard  anything 
with  grudge  and  longing  desire:  usually 
followed  by  at 

Throf^red  to  the  Hsts.  and  #NV<A<to  behold 
The  names  of  odiers,  not  their  own,  enrolled. 

Dryden. 

In  seeking  tales  and  informations 
Against  this  man,  whose  honesty  the  devil 
And  his  disciples  only  envy  mt. 
Ye  blew  the  nre  that  bums  ye.  Shak. 

Enyy  (en'viX  n.  [Fr.  envie;  L.  invidia,  env> , 
from  Mvidue,  envious— in,  against  and  root 
vMf,  to  look;  tnvtdere,  to  envy.  See  Vision.  J 
L  Pain,  uneasiness,  mortification,  or  die- 
content  excited  by  the  sight  of  another*** 
superiority  or  success,  accompanied  witli 
some  degree  of  hatred  or  malignity,  an<i 
often  or  usually  with  a  desiro  or  an  effort 
to  depreciate  the  person,  and  with  pleasuro 
in  seeing  him  depressed:  usually  followed 
by  cif,  sometimes  by  to. 

Base  envy  withers  at  another's  Joy, 

And  hates  that  excellence  it  cannot  reach. 

£  non$son. 


*^«*siii:     £b,8e.lodk; 
Vol  IL 


Z*9o\     j,>ob;      b,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin^;     TH,  tAen;  th,  fAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  icAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KBT. 
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t.  BlialrjTi  competition;  emiilttloiL  [Oan.  1 

PronpC  to  B  virtuDm  nvy.  Ford. 

&  Malice:  nallcnity. 


ilsli  ivnE'Vl 


of  deal)  lo  which  li  attached  B  oumbar  ol  I 
Hne  catgrut  •triun.  ■ometiniH  ■>  manf  ■• 

■trelcheil  oa  iow  brldgn  at  ewjH  end.     lU 

at  the  vlndoir  or  nwrtnie  In  which  It  la  j 

athwart  the  Btrln^  It  producei  tiie  elTect  of 
an  orchntra  when  heard  aX  t,  dlstaooe, 
■wc«tlf  mlntfllng  all  the  harmonlcB,  and 
•welling  or  dlmlniihlug  the  loundt  accord- 
ing to  theatrengthorweakneuof  thablaflt 
A  etill  more  alnipls  lonn  of  the  Eolian  harp 

'    '  '   ~  two  deal  boarda.  -  EUian 


EnWhMl  (en-wliJl-),  i.t    [Vntx  m,  a 
>D*«J.|    Toeacln;le. 


(PtbBi  en,  and 


jejden.  ]    To  make 
roniui  (en-wut 

nnn,l    To  endt  .      - -  ,— 

man ;  to  make  wamanieh.     Duni 


]    l.t  To  make  pregnant     'Me  then 
t  cnicnnNld  or  tbll  child.'    SpriMT. 
bury:  to  hide,  ai  In  a  womb,  gelt,  pit. 


Enwi»p(Bn-nip').o.(.  [ProBxm,»iidirj 


a.  I^t  which  eawrapa^  a  coverii^:  a  wrap 
per,  ^^^  -(rt,  ft, 

EnwreathefenrfiTU'), «.(.     Toinrroundai 
with  ■  wreath. 


Hk»  kl 

ta.1,  w 


Qied  In  hydraulic  ejperimt 


li  heated  till  the 

I  from  the  pipe  with  tn^at  tIo- 
le,  eihlblUng  the  elaatic  power 


Biuoiie  (en-ren'>.  n. 


EUMUc  (en-id-atlkx  a.  [OT.«i,hi,amaiw, 
and  Siangan  Bninul.)  Limited  lo  the  wilmaii 
o(  a  diilrlcl:  apeclflcallr  applied  ta  dlieaaea 
■flectins  the  animali  oj  a  diitrlct 

Bmoollc  (sn-I^fll'lk).  n. 


«.  recent.)  Inmoi.  a 
I  to  one  of  the  three  pi 
r  itraln,  each  of  which  it  c 


a  dlitiicL     Bee 
t.  the  dawn,  and 


the  time  during  which  anything, 

lonE  lndeDiiiteipaceot  time:  ana 
period  of  a  dlspematlon;  cycle;  t 
Th*  rlfrMA^  of  old  connpdant  hu  b 

2.  In  Platmic  philoi.  a  virtue,  at 

l?ie  Flaloniata  repreaenled  the  I 

eon>  aa  certain  eubBtanllal  power 
natnrei  emsnatlUB  fmm  the  Supr 
ui'l  perfcrmJUE  ynrloui  porta  in 


foBll  hi  the  itni 
!^j'^,andDp^ 


e   The  lowereoceni 
pper,  in  Uajnpahin 


EoKKm,  SOIDOD  c . 

B-den'iixn     [Gr.  «0*,  daybreak,  di    

aton,  animal.)  The  name  gl»on  byl>r.  Daw- 
ton  of  Montreal  to  a  auppoaed  ([iBanlic  fo«- 
til  foramlnlter.  found  lu  the  Lanrentlui 
rocki  of  Canada  and  In  the  quarti  rocki  oT 
(iennany.  It  l>  the  oldot  tolm  of  life  trace 
able  In  the  paat  hlatory  of  th*  glabe.    See 


thrDim  upon  the  wlrei.  which  prolonet  their 

aandi  of  the  deaert  and  the  aea  ihora.  niey  I 
are  aometlmea,  eapecUlly  the  Utter.  le-  | 
gularly  itratUled.  and  thelli.  blown  ap  from 
the  beach,  are  often  found  In  tiie  laininB.  ' 
Naturallr.  auch  a  tormatioa  doet  not  nmali 
lonn  In  the  form  In  which  It  waa  laid  down 
EoUO  (frol'ik),  n.     Hie  BoUc  dialect,  veiae 


baciL,  and  lentadea  not  retractile.  They  sr 
active,  and  awlm  freely  on  their  backa  1 
the  Eolla.  common  on  our  coail^  the  gill 
conilit  of  an  Immenie  number  of  fingerlik 
procBvea,  forming  tuf ta  on  each  aide  or  th 
body,  aome  of  which  receive  cieca]  prolon 

posaeu  the  power  of  diacbarolns 
Ind  of  Sold  when  the  animal  Ti  irr 


'Inda-Soflan  (yn  oi 


RStSm^'^J^Ei 


B 


<e-6-r6'on-alX  «.    Of  or  beloni 

to  the  eonwn.    See  extract  under  Eoio 

Qi  Epl  (ep,  e'piV  A  Greek  prefli  >ljrnif 
addiilon,  aometblDg  applied  to.  on,  u; 


lie  itrlnged  InitnlmcDt  that  loaiHUby  ' 
Impulae  of  air.  [t  generally  contiata 
•fmpla  boi  of  thin  tlbroua  wood  (often 

e,  f»r,  fat.  fiill;       tai,  met.  hCr;       pine. 


larRe  nnnt  of  pLuil^  tbv 
typlcu  grnm  <rf  tlie  ut 
order  Epaurid&cn,  «]fBtt»- 
guiihed  by  barlnc  a  col 
onred    calyi    w1t£    maay 


lary,  white,  red.  or  ymrfit 
flowen,  generally  Id  leflft 


™atsdli 


nirtKi 


EpU»  (ipakl).  iL  \at 
fjHilr«,  brought  In  or  om— 
«<.  on.  and  a^.  to  kwf.| 

E«[nbEn;.diOon  lolBr    month    sbon    the 

above  the  lunar  year  of  twelve  qrondlcs] 
monthL  The  epacta  then  are  ofuttMl  aad 
menilrval  or  ntimlAIp.  Rappoae  ttH  niw 
mnonlo  boon  the latotJaiinarr;  lbaDKial& 
of  JanuaiT  containing  SI  dayi.  and  the  baar 
month  only  £9  daya.  1!  hoora.  41  mlnitca, 
S  aeconds.  the  difference,  1  day.  II  boBH. 


^MffUBe 


^ffiS^t 


■pa-gtfjn  n.   tGr..abrii«ta|i« 
on,  and  aga.  tu  lead. )     In  rkn 

■,na\  proposition >  1^  nrUcnlaia 


epagoBB;  ii 

_. ._._  (i-pSl'pil),  a.     (L.  t.  oni  ot,  aa 

pdlpua.  a  feeler)     In  enlom.  witboBt  ai 


SpuaO^lOtU  (cp-an'B-dl  ple'alaX  *.  [Or. 
from<pflna<K|»too,t-'— -"'    -^^  — j-^-j;. 

piml,  tu  make  dou 
SapetitlDU:  ■  flgun 


■dtfypfw,  to  repeat—  tyi.  ai 


Emn&lapili  (ep'tn-alep"ilii  n.  (Or.  tr< 
and  atmUiMiiaiit.  to  take  np  1    In  rtdt.  uJ 

word  or  claaw  li  repeated  after  a  pajtB- 

Epuiaphoim  (ep-an-arO-ia).  w.  [Gr  r^ 
upon.  otuT.  up.  back,  and  pArrd.  to  fany  j 
In  rhet  a  flsure  of  tpeech  which  conalftft  In 

beginning  of  ancceaalve  clanin:  anaphora 
EpanutroplM  (ep-an-u'tro-fex  n.  iiit. 
from  rjHn^MlrvpM — t^  Olid,  and  tUrytti, 
to  turn.)    In  rhet  a  flgun  by  wfaich  I^ 

jinning  of  the  next. 

EpMiadoi  (e-pan'o-doal.  n.     lOr.  *pi.  and 

.hixjoi.  away.)  In  rAtt  (■)b  ftenn. wbena 
•entenoe  or  member  i»  inverted  or  lepiued 


le  proper  anbjrci 
uigreaaion.orino- 
leparately  and  m 
&MUMrUUIE'~  ' 
from  eponot 

w^,Bnii» 
rial,  a  flgurs  hj 
■igeniouair  — 
ireRed.a> 


B  dltconra*  after  a 


m~anjlci*.  ttraieht )  lo 


. .  add  (omething  «ti 

conformable  to  the  nuah>o  with  which  he 
b  agllated:  a*,  Heat  Vara  tew  Kan.  «ld 
T  aayr    Moat  heroic  actl 

oil.  pound:       ii.  Se.  al^naa:     f.  Sct<T 
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C«r^«i/lhaftX  a     (Or.  fvi,  apon, 
llowr  )    In  hot  growing  upon 

<«ti'*ricX  A-    [Or.  tfporeAot— «|>^  tnd 

Mwrtnlon.)    In  andent  and  modem 

.  Uw  go?  tf  DOT  or  prefect  of  a  province 


<«p1toic-0L  w.    [Or.  #|NifcAia.  a  pro- 
and  tfrdb^,  government )  A  pro- 
prvfitctare,  or  territory  under  the 
tanadk-ikm  of  an  eparch  or  governor. 
■W**'^  (•-  m1^  a.  ( Pr.  ^  tile,  the  shoulder. ) 
la  ywt   the  anoulder  of  a  bastion,  or  the 
by  the  face  and  flank. 

(e-pal'menti  n.  [Fr..  from 
to  aQpport  with  ttie  shoulders,  from 
r,  ItM  ahonlder.]  In /ort  a  term  which 
■al^iiially  alffnilled  a  masa  of  earth  about 
7  ffl«i  «  techca  high  and  18  or  20  feet  thick, 
rim  i  tar  tha  purpose  either  of  protecting 
s  bo4jr  «f  troops  at  one  extremity  of  their 
Uml  <w  uf  forming  a  wing  or  shoulder  of  a 
batftrff  to  pew  vent  the  guns  from  being  dis- 
lanonted  by  an  enfilading  Are.  The  term  is 
a-tw,  btiwever,  used  to  designate  the  whole 
msM  <jA  earth  or  other  material  which  pro- 
tacts  ttw  fftina  In  a  battery  both  in  front 
sad  oQ  ettner  flank;  and  it  can  only  be  dis- 
Uagnlahed  from  a  parapet  by  being  with- 
'4«t  a  banoQaite  or  step  at  the  foot  of  the 
Intcrtar  aide  on  whirh  the  men  stand  to 
tea  over  a  parapet  That  part  ot  the  epanle- 
nKnt  whien  la  between  every  two  embra- 


frm  Encjclop^dic  militaire. 


warn  \m  called  a  merlon,  and  the  part  under 
the  embraaorD  b  called  the  gtnouiUire. 
toin]«t,SMlll«tto(e'pftI-etXn.  [Yr.ivau- 
Mttf.  trun  ipauU,  the  shoulder.  ]  A  shoulder- 
an  ornamental  badge  worn  on  the 
.  of  which  the  form,  material,  place, 
muaber  distinguish  the  rank  of  the 
foanlettes  were  worn  In  the  Bri- 
tkh  army  tin  1855,  and  are  still  worn  in  the 
asvy  by  all  olBoefB  of  and  above  the  rank  of 
Haotmaat,  sad  by  some  dvil  oflloera. 
8ptatatted(e'p#l-«t^X  jip.  or  a.  Furnished 

wTyir.  e'ptl-let),  n. 

>rram  Fr.  ivoMlt,  the 

•koalder]      In    mau. 

•«%  a  ihoulder-plate 

dther  of  one  piece  or 

ooBiputad    of    several 

«ocasBiv»    platea      It 

*as  tasteaed  by  lacea 

or  points  to  the  sleeve  EMuU^re. 

«l  the  hauberk.    Ut-  »^P*'»»««^ 

t«rty  the  panldron  was  used  to  cover  the 


the  hindmost  of  the  four  divisions  or  seg- 
ments of  the  brain.  It  Includes  the  cere- 
bellum, the  fourth  ventricle,  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, and  the  pons  Varolii 

Bpenetlct  (e-pe-net'ik).  a.  [Or.  tpoineHkoB, 
given  to  praising,  laudatory— epi,  and  aine6, 
to  praise,  from  atnoe,  a  tale,  praise.]  Lau- 
datory; bestowing  praise.    PhiUipB. 

BpentoeslB,  Bpoitliety  (e-pen'the-sls,  e- 
penthe-sl^.  n.  [Or.  epetuheta—tpi^  on,  en, 
in,  and  tithfmi,  to  put]  In  gram,  the  in- 
sertion of  a  letter  or  svllable  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  as  aUtuum  for  alitum. 

Bpenthotlo  (e-pen-thet'ikX  a.  [See  Epkn- 
THBSIS.]  In  gram,  inserted  in  the  middle 
of  a  word. 

Bpergne  (e-p6m0,  n.   [Apparently  from  Fr. 


4W; 


ftmil  («p-akil-al),  a.  [Or.  cpi,  upon,  and 
K.  mU  1  In  oaat  a  term  applied  to  those 
Awtorsa.  bony  and  muscular,  which  are 
<Wvtkfp(d  In  connection  with  the  upper 
•R^Msofthevertebm.  The  dorsal  muscles 
an  the  chief  members  of  the  group. 

Iptlia  (e-pTra),  n.  A  genus  of  spiders,  eom- 
Priitnc  the  largest  and  best  known  British 
^•eies.  jr.  ^tmdema,  the  common  garden 
vUar,  a  handsomely  marked  species,  is  ob- 
■rred  In  autumn  auif>ettded  in  its  web  in 


<«-prri-d«>,  n,  pL  A  family  of 
9U«n*  of  which  Epdrais  the  typical  genus. 
MS  Iptou. 

taM9luaie(ep'en-ti-fal''ikX  a.  [See 
utKVHAUtx.]  In  anot  of  or  belon^ng 
•q  the  spenccphalon:  spectHeally.  applied  to 
tte  booy  ardh  which  encompasses  uid  pro- 
jects &  Bee  EpmcxPHALon. 
■IWHHlUlmHHi  III  iiril  mO  n  [Or.ein, 
>«v.  and  emtepkalmt,  the  brain.]    in  Ofiat 


Epergne. 

fpartme,  thrift,  economy,  though  the  con- 
nection is  not  clear.  The  French  call  an 
epergne  a  Kurtout.\  An  ornamental  stand 
with  a  large  dish  and  branches  for  the  centre 
of  a  table. 

Epama  (d-p^r'na),  n.  A  genus  of  South 
American  timber  trees,  belonging  to  the 
nat  order  LeguminMas.  of  which  the  wallaba 
(B.  faUata)  Is  the  only  member.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  60  feet,  with  a  girth  of  about 
6,  and  is  muchnsed  in  Demerara  for  shingles, 
palings,  &c.  lis  pod  is  curiously  curved 
into  a  form  SMnewhat  reaembling  that  of  a 
hatchetw  and  contains  three  or  four  very 
flat  seeds. 

BpezageiiB  (e-pek«'6-j$"sisX  n.  [Or.  ejn, 
and  txeguU.    See  EXSOESIS.]    A  full  ex- 

Elanation  or  interpretation  of  something 
nmediately  Dreceaing;  exegesis. 

Epezecettoa  (e-pek^d-jeflk-alX  a.  Ex- 
planatory  of  that  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes; exegetical. 

EplUl,^bah(6'ni).n.  [n^Xk^ha  or eipha, 
property  a  baking.]  A  Hebrew  measure  of 
capacity,  containing,  according  to  one  esti- 
mate or  calculation,  8  6696  gallons;  accord- 
ing to  another  only  4*4286. 

E|£elil  (e-fdOis),  n.  pL  EpbeUdei  (e-fell- 
d€x).  [Or.  cpftMW— epA  upon,  and  A^Ziof ,  the 
sun.  ]  A  term  for  the  freckles  or  little  yellow 
spots  that  appear  on  persons  of  fair  com- 
plexion when  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  de- 
signs also  these  large,  duskv,  brown  patches 
occurring  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Bphwuera  (efe'me-ra),  n.  TL,  from  Or. 
rpKhnerif,  daily,  lasting  or  living  but  a  day, 
anort-lived— epi.  and  himera^  a  day.]  1.  A 
fever  of  one  day's  continuance  only.— 2.  A 
genus  of  neuropterous  insects,  the  type  of 
the  family  EphemeiidaQ.     See  Bat-flt, 

EPHBMBBn>A 

Ephemeral  (e-fe'me-ral),  a.  Beginning  and 
ending  in  a  day:  continuing  or  existing  one 
day  only;  short-lived;  existing  or  continuing 
for  a  short  time  only.  'To  pronounce  sen- 
tences not  of  epAemero^  but  of  eternal  effi- 
cacy.'   Sir  J.  SUphsns. 

Esteem,  luting  esteem,  the  esteem  of  i;ood  men 
like  himself  will  be  his  reward,  wheo  the  gmlc  of 
tfKamtrml  popularity  shall  have  graduaUy  subsided. 

Ephemeral,  BpbemeranCe-re'me-ral.  e-fe'- 
me-ran),  n.  Anything  which  lasts  or  lives 
but  for  a  day  or  for  a  very  short  time,  as  an 
insect 

Ephemeren  (ef-e-me'rft-^X  ^^  A  family 
of  inoperculate,  termlnal-fnuted  moases, 
usually  dwarf,  growing  in  tufta  or  gregari- 
ons.  and  with  an  almost  simple  stem.  Eph- 
emerum,  the  only  British  genus,  is  the 

^nemerio  (ef-e-meMk),  a.  Sane  aa  Bph- 
m%€rcU. 


Epliemerlda  (e-fe-me'ri-d«X  n.  pi.  [Like  the 
ephtvMra.]  A  famllv  of  neuropterous  In- 
sects, which  take  their  name  from  the  ^ort 
duration  of  their  lives  In  the  perfect  state. 
as  the  may-fly  and  day-fly.  In  Uie  state  or 
lanne  and  pupie  they  are  aquatic  and  exist 
for  years.  When  ready  for  their  final  change 
they  creep  out  of  the  water,  generally  to- 
wards sunset  of  a  fine  summer  evening,  lie- 
ginniuff  to  be  seen  generally  In  May.  They 
shed  tneir  whole  skin  shortly  after  leaving 
the  water,  propagate  their  spedea,  and  die. 
taking  no  food  m  the  perfect  state.  The 
may-fly  is  well  known  to  anglers,  who  inii- 
Ute  It  for  bait 

Bpliemeildlan(e-fe'me-rid''i-an).  a.  Relnt- 
inff  to  an  ephemeria 

Epnemerl8(e-fe'me-ris),n.  pIEpbemerides 
(e-fe-me'ri-ddzX  [Or.,  a  diary.  See  Ephk- 
liKRA.]  L  A  journal  or  account  of  daily 
transactions;  a  diary.  —2.  In  attron.  a  collec- 
tion of  tables  or  data  showing  the  daily 
ritlons  of  the  planets  or  heavenly  bodies 
general:  a  publication  exhibiting  the 
places  of  the  heavenly  bodies  throughout 
the  year,  and  giving  other  Information  re- 
garding them  for  the  use  of  the  aatronomer 
and  navigator;  an  astronomical  almanac, 
such  as  the  NauHeal  Almanac  and  ABtron- 
omieal  EphemarU,  published  by  order  of  the 
British  admiralty.  —  8.  In  literature,  (a)  a 
collective  name  for  reviews,  magazines,  and 
all  kinds  of  periodical  literature,  (p)  A  book 
or  coUeetion  of  notices  giving  a  record  of 
events  which  have  happened  on  the  same 
day  in  different  years.  [The  plural  ephe- 
meridee  was  formerly  sometimes  used  as  a 
singular:  'Let  him  make  an  ephemeridM.' 
BurUm.'\ 

QphoiMallt  (e-fe'me-rist),  n.  1.  One  who 
studies  the  dally  motions  and  positions  of 
the  planets;  an  astrologer.— 2.  One  who 
keeps  an  ephemeris;  a  Journalist 

Epbemeron  (e-fe'me-ronX  n.  Anything 
which  lasts  or  lives  but  for  a  day  or  for  a 
very  short  time. 

The  e^emtrtn  perishes  in  an  hour;  man  endures 
for  his  tnreescore  years  and  ten.  WhemtU. 

EpbemeroUBt  (e  fe'me-rusX  a.  Ephemeral 
^rlre. 

Epbesiail  (e-f6'zhi-anX  a.  Pertaining  to 
fiphesus  in  Asia  Minor. 

Bpneelte  (ef  d-sit),  n.  A  mineral  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina, 
found  near  Epheeue. 

Ephlaltes  (e-fl-al't£aX  ^  [Or.,  one  who 
4eap8  upon,  nightmare.]    The  nightmare. 

^mppial  (e-flp'pi-al),  a.  BelaUng  to  an 
ephippium. 

EphiroiumCe-flp'pl-umX  n.  [Or.  ephippium, 
a  saddle -fpH  upon,  and  hippog,  a  norse.] 
A  term  applied  to  any  saddle-shaped  depres- 
sion or  cavltv,  aa  the  depression  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone  of  man,  or  the  cavity  within  the 
shell  of  the  crustacean  genus  Daphnla  In 
which  the  winter-eggs  of  the  animal  are 
produced. 

A;>llOd  (e'fod),  n.  [Heb.,  from  aphad,  to 
gird  on,  to  put  on.  ]  In  Jem»h  antiq.  a  si>ecies 
of  vestment  .worn  by  the  Jewish  high-priest 
over  the  second  tunic.  It  consisted  of  two 
main  pieces,  one  covering  the  back,  the 
other  tne  breast  and  upper  part  of  the  body, 
fastened  together  on  the  shoulders  by  two 
onyx  atones  set  in  gold,  on  each  of  which 
were  engraved  the  names  of  six  tribes  ac- 
cording to  their  order.  A  girdle  or  band,  of 
one  pwce  with  the  ephod,  faatened  it  to 
the  body.  Just  above  the  girdle,  in  the 
middle  of  the  ephod.  and  joined  to  it  by 
little  gold  chains,  rested  the  square  breast- 
plate with  the  Urim  and  Thummlm.  The 
ephod  was  originally  intended  to  be  worn  by 
the  high -priest  exclusively,  but  a  similar 
vestment  of  an  inferior  material  seems  to 
have  been  in  common  use  in  later  tiroes 
among  the  ordinanr  priests. 

Bpbor  (e'f orX  n.  [Or.  ephoroe.trcfmephorad, 
to  inspect— ^i,  on,  over,  and  Aorod,  to  see, 
look.]  One  of  five  magistrates  chosen  by 
the  andent  Spartans  aa  a  check  on  the  regal 
power,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  on 
Uie  senate. 

Bpboral  (e'for-al),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  an 
andent  Spartan  ephor. 

Epboralty  (e'for-al-ti).  n.  The  office  or 
term  of  ofHoe  of  an  epncn*. 

iOme  (e'for-us),  n.  pL  d^bori  (e'for-!). 
,  from  Or.  epkoroi,]    Same  as  Ephor. 
_^_iyra  (e'fl-ra),  n.    In  tool  the  free-swim- 
ming or  medusoid  stage  in  the  development 
of  some  Coelenterata,  aa  the  BJiizoatomldK. 

Bpfll^ut  (e'pi-blast).  n.  [Or  epi,  upon,  and 
bUutoe,  a  bud.]    1.  In  boL  a  second  cotyle- 
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don»  consiBiing  of  a  small  transvene  plate, 
found  on  some  grasses.—  2.  In  phynol.  the 
npper  of  the  two  layers  of  cells,  the  under 
being  the  hypobkut,  forming  the  blasto- 
derm. 

BpiUanUk  (e-pi-bld'ma),  n.  [Or.  epi,  upon, 
and  blima,  a  wound.]  In  hot  the  imper- 
fectly formed  epidermis  which  supplies  the 
place  of  the  true  epidermis  in  submerged 
plants  and  on  the  extremities  of  gromng 
roots. 

Bpio  (e'pik).  a.  [L.  evieut;  Or.  epUcot,  from 
«pot,  a  word,  that  wtuch  is  uttered  in  words, 
a  song.  1  In  a  loftv  narrative  style;  narrative; 
heroic.  An  epic  poem,  otherwise  called 
htr<nCt  is  a  poem  which  narrates  a  story, 
real  or  fictitious  or  partly  both,  represent- 
ing, in  an  elevated  style,  some  signal  action 
or  series  of  actions  and  events,  usuallv  the 
achievements  of  some  distinguished  hero. 
Of  the  Oreek  epics  Homers  Iliad  and 
Odyitey  are  the  principal.  The  jBneid  of 
Virgil  is  the  most  distinguished  Roman 
epic.  Tasso's  Oienualemms  LQferata  and 
Dante's  Dioina  Commedia  are  the  principal 
Italian  epics.  The  greatest  Sni^ish  epic 
poem  is  Milton's  Paradise  Loet 

The  subject  of  the  «>^  poem  must  be  some  one 
great,  complex  action.  The  principal  persona|(es 
must  beloi^  to  the  hish  places  of  the  world,  and 
must  be  erand  and  elevated  in  their  ideas  and  in 
their  bearing.  The  measure  must  be  of  a  sonorous 
diifnity  befitting  the  subject.  The  action  is  carried 
on  bv  a  mixture  of  narratire,  dialogue,  and  soliloquy. 
Briefly  to  express  Its  main  requisites  the  e^  poem 
treats  of  one  great,  complex  action,  in  a  grand  style, 
and  with  fulness  of  detau.  Dr.  AmpU. 

Bplo  (e'pik).  n.  A  narrative  poem  of  elevated 
character,  describing  generally  the  exploits 
of  heroes.    See  the  adjective. 

Few  European  nations  possess  more  than  one  real 
r#t(r— some  great  nations  possess  none.  The  Iliad, 
the  iCneid,  the  Niebelnngen  Lied,  the  Icrusalem  De- 
ttrered.  and  Paradise  Lost,  these  are  the  recognized 
f^ics  of  the  world.  Principal  Shairp. 

HlllCftl  (ep'ik-alX  a.    Same  as  Epic 

BlYicalyx  (e-pi-kiliks).  n.  [Or.  ej^  upon, 
and  ealyz  (which  see).]  In  6ot.  the  outer 
cahrx  in  plants  with  two  calyces,  formed 
either  of  sepals  or  bracts,  as  in  mallow  and 
potentiUa. 

Spicarldan  (e-pi-ka'ri-danX  n,  [Or.  fpt, 
upon,  and  IcariM,  a  shrimp.  ]  One  of  a  family 
of  isopodons  crustaceans,  which  are  parasi- 
tic upon  shrimps. 

Kiloarp  (e'pi-kkrp),  n.  [Or.  «pt,  upon,  and 
Mirpot,  nuit]  In  6ot  the  outer  skin  of 
fruits,  the  fleshy  substance  or  edible  portion 
being  termed  the  meencarp,  and  the  inner 
portion  the  vndooarp.    See  Endocarp. 

Spicedet  (e'pi-sM).  n.  [Or.  epUOdioe,  fune- 
real—epi,  and  kidoe,  trouble,  sorrow.]  A 
funeral  song  or  discourse. 

And  on  tke  banks  each  cypress  bow'd  his  head. 
To  hear  the  swan  sing  her  own  t^ictdt.     Browne. 

Bploedla],t  Eploediant  (e-pl-sd'di-al.  e-pi- 
se'di-an),  a.  Gl  or  pertaining  to  an  epicede; 
elegiac;  moumfuL 

(The)  epictdian  song  (is)  a  song  sung  ere  the  corpse 
be  buriM.  Cocktram. 

Bploeno  (e'pi-s£nX  a,  [Or.  «ptlrouio«,  com- 
mon to  a  number— fpt,  and  Iroinof ,  common.  ] 
In  gram,  a  term  applied  to  nouns,  which 
have  but  one  form  of  gender,  either  the 
masculine  or  feminine,  to  indicate  animals 
of  both  sexes ;  as,  Or.  vU^  L.  voi»,  a  sheep, 
whether  male  or  female. 

Not  the  male  generation  of  critics,  not  the  literary 
prigs  «pie»ne,  not  of  decided  sex  the  blues  celestiiL 

Pr0/.  tvat«n. 

BploerasttOt(e'pi-s6-ras''tik),  a.  [Or.  epi- 
keraetikoe,  tempering  the  humours— ^.and 
Jwrannyms,  to  mix.]    Lenient;  assuaging. 

Bplohlle,  Bplohlllum  (ep'i-kn.  ep-lkUa. 
umX  n.  [Or.  epL  upon,  and  eheUoe,  a  mar- 
gin, a  lip.]  In  hot  the  label  or  terminal 
Soiilon  of  the  strangulated  or  articulated 
p  of  orchids. 

BPiOhlruiia  (e'pi-kl-rd^inay  n.  [Or.  epi- 
Mtftr^mo,  an  attempt,  an  attempted  proof, 
from  epieheire6^  to  put  one's  hand  to — ept, 
and  ekeir,  the  hand.]  In  logic  and  rhet 
a  svlloglsm  having  the  truth  of  one  or  both 
of  its  premises  confirmed  b^  a  proposition 
annexed  (called  a  proeyUogiam),  so  that  an 
abridged  compound  argument  is  formed; 
as,  all  sin  is  dangerous;  covetousness  is 
sin  (for  it  is  a  transgression  of  the  law); 
therefore  covetousness  is  dangerous.  '  For 
it  Is  a  transgression  of  the  law '  is  a  pro- 
qrllogism,  confirming  the  proposition  that 
'covetousness  is  sin.' 

Bpidinal  (e-pi-klTnal),  a.  [Or.  epi^  opon, 
and  Hini,  a  bed.]  In  hot  placed  upon  the 
disk  or  receptacle  of  a  flower. 


EplOOUo  (e-pi-koriki  a.  [Or.  epi,  upon,  and 
»5lon,  the  colon.]  In  mid.  relating  to  that 
part  of  the  abdomen  which  is  over  the 
colon. 

Bpioondylo  (e-pi-kon'dllX  n.  [Or.  epi,  upon, 
and  kondyloe,  a  condyle.]  In  anal  a  name 
given  to  the  protuberance  on  the  external 
ude  of  the  distal  end  of  the  os  humeri. 

BpiooroUlne  (e'pi-ko-rorilnX  a.  [Or.  epi, 
upon,  and  £.  eoroUa  (which  see).  ]  In  hot  in- 
serted upon  the  corolla. 

Bpioraillum  (e-pi-kr&'ni-um),  n.  [Or.  epi, 
and  kranion,  the  cranium.]  In  anat  the 
tendinous  expansion  of  the  occipito*frontalis 
muscle:  applied  also  to  the  skin  of  the  head, 
and  to  the  whole  of  the  soft  parts  which 
form  the  scalp. 

Eplotetlail(e-pik-t^shi-an).a.  Pertaining  to 
fyictetue,  a  Stoic  philosopher  In  the  time 
of  the  Roman  emperor  Domitian. 

Epicure  (e'pi-k&r).  n.  [After  EpieteruM,  a 
Oreek  philosopher.]  1.  Properly,  a  follower 
of  Epicurus,  who  taught  that  pleasure  and 
pain  are  the  chief  good  and  evfl.  that  peace 
of  mind,  based  on  meditation,  is  the  origin 
of  all  good;  his  ethical  system  has  been 
popularly  misrepresented  as  being  charac- 
terized by  gross  sensualism.  Hence— 2.  One 
devoted  to  sensual  enjoyments;  especially 
one  who  indulges  in  the  luxuries  of  the 
table.  [The  word  is  now  used  only  or  chiefly 
in  this  sense.] 

Then  fly  false  thanes. 
And  mingle  with  the  English  epicurts.      S^aJt, 

Syn.  Voluptuary,  sensualist,  gourmand. 

Eptoorean  (e^pi-ka-rS^'anX  a.  [See  Epicurb.  ] 

1.  Pertaining  to  Epicurus;  as,  the  Epicurean 
philosophy  or  tenets.— 2.  Luxurious;  given 
to  luxury;  oonMbutlng  to  the  luxuries  of 
the  table. 

Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite.    Shak. 

Bpioarean  (e^pi-kd-rd^'an),  n.  l.  A  follower 
of  Epicurus. 

1  know  it.  and  smile,  a  hard-set  smile,  like  a  Stoic  or 

Uke 
A  wiser  Epiatrean,  and  let  the  worid  have  its  way. 

Tennyson. 

2.  A  man  devoted  to  sensual  pleasures  or 
luxuries,  especially  to  the  luxuries  of  the 
table. 

Eplonreanlsm  (e'pi-kfi-re^an-izm),  n.  At- 
tachment to  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus;  the 
principles  or  philosophical  doctrines  of 
Epicurus;  attachment  to  or  the  practice  of 
luxurious  habits. 

Eplonrlsm  (e'pi-kilr-ixmX  n-  1-  The  doc- 
trines of  Epicurus.— 2.  Luxury;  sensual  en- 
joyments; Indulgence  in  gross  pleasure; 
voluptuousness. 

Epicurism  and  lust 
Make  It  a  tavern  or  a  brothd.  SMoM. 

Epicrnrlxe  (e'pi-kfir-Iz).  t.i.  prei  &  pp.  epi- 
eurized;  ppr.  epieurizing.  1.  To  profess 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurua— 2.  To  feed  or 
indulge  like  an  epicure;  to  riot;  to  feast 
Puller. 

BpiC7<de  (e'pi-sl-kl),  n.  [Or.  epi,  and  kykloe, 
a  circle.]  In  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astro- 
nomy, a  little  circle,  whose  centre  moves 
round  in  the  circumference  of  a  greater 
circle;  or  a  small  circle,  whose  centre,  being 
fixed  in  the  deferent  of  a  planet,  is  carried 
along  with  the  deferent,  and  yet  by  its  own 
peculiar  motion  carries  the  body  of  the 
planet  fastened  to  it  round  ito  proper 
centre. 

n;>lC7dlO  (e-pi-dklik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  epicycle.— £]pt«i/e<u;  train,  in  meeh. 
any  train  of  gearing  the  axes  of  the  wheels 
of  which  revolve  around  a  common  centre. 
The  wheel  at  one  end  of  such  a  train.  If  not 
those  at  both  ends,  is  always  concentric 
with  the  revolving  frame. 

EplCFClOlcl  (e-pi-d1cloidX  n.  [Or.  epikyHo- 
eidie—epi,  upon,  kykloe,  a  circle,  and  eidoe, 
form.]  In  geom,  a  curve  generated  by  the 
movement  of  a  curve  upon  the  convex  or 
concave  side  of  another  fixed  curve;  speci- 
fically, the  curve  generated  by  the  move- 
ment of  a  curve  upon  the  convex  side  of  an- 
other curve,  that  generated  by  the  move- 
ment of  a  curve  upon  the  concave  side  of  a 
fixed  curve  being  called  a  hypoeydoid;  more 
specifically,  a  curve  generated  by  any  point 
in  the  plane  of  a  movable  circle  which  rolls 
on  the  outside  of  the  circumference  of  a 
fixed  circle.  The  curve  that  moves  is  the 
generating  curve,  the  other  being  the  base. 
The  describing  point  Is  not  necessarily  in 
the  circumference  of  the  generating  curve, 
but  may  be  anywhere  in  a  radius  or  its  pro- 
longation. 

Epicytiloldal  (e'pi-sl-kloid'al),  a.    Pertain- 


ing to  the  epicycloid,  or  ha;vliig  K»  _ 
tieii.—£piafeloidal  wheel,  a  wheel  or 
fixed  to  a  frame-work,  toothed  on  Its 
side,  and  having  in  gear  with  tt 
toothed  wheel  of  half  the  diameter  of 
first,  fitted  so  as  to  revolve  abovi  the 
of  the  latter.  It  is  used  for  ocmvcrtlac 
cular  into  alternate  motion,  or 


Epkydoidal  WhccL 

into  circular.    While  the  revohrtkia  of  tb» 
smaller  wheel  is  taking  place, 
whatever  on  its  circumference  wiD 
a  straight  line,  or  win  pa      _ 
through  a  diameter  of  the  dttAe, 

ing  each  revolution.    In  practice,  a 

rod  or  other  reciprocating  part  m«j  be  at- 
tached to  any  point  on  the  drcmnftiesHja  at 
the  smaller  wheel 

n^itaietio,  Epldaicttcia  (e-oi-^nktfk.  c^- 

dlk'tlk-alX  a.  [Or.  epideikt&m,  fit  tor  & 
playing  or  showing  c^,  from  epideitmjfmi\ 
to  uiow  forth— fpi,  anddettfwmi,  to  ahov  ) 
Serving  to  displi^  or  show  on ;  speciflcall>. 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  oratOTj  at  • 
rhetorical  character,  as  eologlama.  < ' 
tions.  &c;  demonstrative.  Writ 
EpidieUc,  EpidictieaL 

He  (Christ)  would  not  work  asy  epideiel^  wmwm^ 
at  their  bidding,  any  nore  than  at  the  biddi^  oC(*« 
tempter.  Fmrrmr. 

I  admire  his  (JuninsT)  letters,  as  fee  irini^ii  «f 
eloquence  of  that  kind  which  the  andeai 
denominated  the  ^pidietit.  Dr.  JCt 

EMmnief  Spiilfunliml  (e-pi-demlk, 
dem'ik-al),  a.  [Or.  epi,  and  dimtoe,  pw^ilr.l 
L  Common  to  or  anecting  a  whole  pe^ik-. 
or  a  great  number  in  a  c«Nimiunity ;  preva- 
lent; general;  as,  an  epidemie  diaeast  ta  ooc 
which,  independent  ot  local  canae, 

rst  number  of  people  at  the 
the  same  season:  uaed  ta 
from  endemic 

The  hint  becomes  the  more  lipiMcaM  fro«i  0< 
marked  similarity  of  the  cholera-track  (rf^tkc  ptcs«> 
year  to  that  which  has  on  former  ncrsiinai  bcca  tu>. 
lowed,  after  a  twdvemooth's  interval,  by  a 
invasion  of  <^MtoM«r  cholera.  SmL 

2.  Oenendly  prevailing;    affocili^ 
numbers ;  as,  epidemie  mge ;  an 
evlL 

Whatever  be  the  cause  of  iMs  ^^emie  feOy.  « 
would  be  onjust  to  ascribe  It  to  the  ficiduM  ec  Um 
press.  fKarfmr 


CllidemiC  (e-pi-demOk).  «.  An  faifectloaa 
or  contagious  disease  which.  aristDg  ttom 
a  iride-spread  cause,  attacks  many  people  at 
the  same  period  and  in  the  same  comrj 
'  tldemical  (e-pi-dem'ik-alX  «•  Wi—  aa 
'^emic 

Amloally  (e-pi-dem^-aMQ.  atfc.     In 
an  epidemical  manner. 

Bpldemicalness  (e-pi-dem'ik-al-neaX  i^ 
State  of  being  epidemic.    [Bare.] 

EMmalogn.TlDJ  (e-pi-dem'l-og''k«-flX  m. 
[Or.  evi,  upon,  aivMe,  people,  and  grmpku. 
to  write]  A  treatise  on  or  aeaeripcfaia  U 
epidemic  diseases. 

Epldamloloffical  (e-pi-d«'m].o-lo|''ik<«lX 
a.    Pertaining  to  epidemiolofv. 

BpldeiiilOlO^(e-pi.de'ml-oP<KJia(X«.  Ow 
skilled  in  epidemioloay. 

BlpldemiOlogy  (e-pi-dd'mi-oro-JiX  «s.  tOr 
epi,  dimes,  people,  and  legoe,  dlaumisa.] 
The  doctrine  of  or  method  of  liinsHgirit 
epidemic  diseases. 

Bpidemy  (e'pl -de-mi),  n.  A  preraRlnc. 
common,  or  general  disease,  not  deiiewihiiil 
on  local  causes. 

Spidendmm  (e-pi-den'droro).  a.  [Gr.  epi. 
on,  upon,  and  dindron,  a  tree— tram  their 
growing  on  trees.]  A  large  genoa of  Ameri- 
can ordiids,  moat  of  the  specie*  of  which 
are  epiphytic,  growing  on  tnea.    There  are 
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300  nedet.  The  stems  are  often 
fmmdn  bnlfaa,  %hm  lesvee  are  strap^aped 
md  toalheri.,  and  tbe  flowers  are  single,  or 
in  ^alket,  panicles,  or  racemes, 
ra  mxm  rm  nandsome.  and  a  laiye 
ol  Um  ^Mdes  are  in  coltiTation. 
i(«'pl*4*nnXn.  Same  as  IMtf^rtAit. 
~  (•-p^-d^m'al).  a.  Belaang  to 
or  bark;  epidermic. 
(••pi-dAi^mat^idX  a.  (Or. 
a,  dtrmaiot,  skin,  and  #Mfof, 
.]  Resembling  or  pertaining  to 


(•-pi-dl«^te4-osX  a.    Same  as 


MiHrml0|  bldtfinloal  (e-pi-d^nn'ik. 
«-  pi  *<riu*tk-«l)L  •.  Pertaining  to  or  like  the 
rpMennla;  coveting  the  sldn  or  bark.  'The 
lyilimirfi  Wxtare.'  KirwaiL—RfitUrmie 
wt^ikod,  the  method  of  treating  disease  by 
thr  appUcation  of  medicinal  substances,  as 
■sttaij.  iiMUne.  belladonna,  Ac,  to  the 
•kJa.  acenmpantod  by  friction.  More  gener- 
«ny  it  dcaigna  alao  treatment  by  baths  and 


iMUtmidml  (e>pi-d4rm1d-al),  o.    Same  as 

rmidtrmic 
tpMKlDla  (o-pi-dArai^X  ^  tOr.  tpidemtit 
^*fi,  aad  tteriita,  skin.]  1.  In  anal  the  cat* 
tttt  V  ac«rf<aktn  of  the  body;  a  thin  mem- 
coToTtnc  the  true  sUn  of  animals, 
of  t  wx>  layers,  an  inner  or  mucons 
'  the  rete  niiieorum.  composed  of 
oella  containing  graniUes  of  colour- 
matter,  and  an  outer  or  homy  layer, 
_  of  nrinnte  scales,  which  are  con- 
■mrtlr  being  ahed  In  the  form  of  powder, 
to  vbkh  fam  the  name  tpidrrmU  is  some- 
Omes  restricted.    Both  layers  are  destitute 
of  feeltng.  and  of  Teasels  or  nerves. 

It  OiW  tk»  ol  the  Bccfo)  It  won  or  less  black  ac- 
«•■*■«  to  the  dcpowKloo  of  tb«  ptfmcnt  .  .  .  which 
■•  tmmd  m  tW  ctmoMm  cdh  <d  the  macous  layer  of 
tfee  tpmitttmu,  mod  Dot  in  special  pipnent  retli, 
•Me  tW  dm  utu  at  the  negro  is  Hke  that  of  the 
f  ■  IMS  CtUtnfw^Ml. 

1  In  M.  the  c^nlar  integument,  or  the 
•ztacior  mllnlar  coating  of  the  leaf  or  stem 
of  a  pls&l  It  la  a  proMction  of  the  subja- 
cent  parts  from  the  eifects  of  the  atmo- 


(o-pi-d^rm'oldX  a*  (Or.  epider- 
Ms,  and  eidof,  reaemblanoe.]  Bpidermatoid 
(wtdchsee). 

m  <e-i>i-d«r1ndsX  n.  In  ehem,  a 
consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nogen,  soli^ur.  and  ozygerL  and  resembl- 
taa  eonoldolm,  which  forms  tne  basisof  the 
Ha4i  rials  of  animals,  of  hair,  wool,  silk, 
Isathen,  naila,  claws,  hoofs,  horns,  scales, 
Ac  Tbt  epitheliam  which  coats  the  inter- 
aal  canities  of  the  animal  body  is  also  simi- 
hrlircoDstitated.  The  name  was  first  given 
by  Mchardat  to  the  few  lloccnli  of  fibrin 
sad  albamen  which  realst  solutloa  when 
tb«B  tubstaaoes  are  i^aced  in  water  acid- 
ahlad  with  hydrochloric  add.  Called  also 
Kfntbi     See  CoHCBIOLOr. 

MttetkL  BpldlcftkaJ  (e-pl^Uk'tlk,  e-pi- 
4arak-alx  •-    See  Rptpucno. 

HMMymil  (e-pl-did^misX  n.  (Or.  epi, 
apQQ.  and  dtd^pmct,  a  testicle.]  In  atuU. 
•  ■■an,  oblong,  vermiform,  grayish  body, 
yf^  aku  the  superlm'  mai^  of  the  tM- 
ticle.  It  n  a  canal  fonned  by  a  union  of  all 
the  SiBiniferDtts  veaseb  folded  several  times 


iwdott  (^pt-dfttX  n,  [Fr.,fromOr.  spiff {- 
«wt  to  give  besldea  4pi,  over  and  above, 
rnddMiwi,  to  gtve:  ao  named  from  the  en- 
H>f>aieQt  of  the  base  of  the  primary  in 
*^me  of  the  secondary  forms.]  A  mineral 
ff  a  green  or  gray  colour,  vitreous  lustre, 
«d  partial  tranmrraov,  a  member  of  the 
wiet  family.  The  primary  form  of  the 
^y^Uls  Is  a  right  rhomboidal  prism.  Epi- 
eote  proper  or  arendalite  Is  a  lime  and  iron 
^^■povid;  toisite  is  a  lime  epldote;  pista- 
^^  naacanesiaa:  allanite,  cerium. 
WOtle  (e-pt-dotlkX  a.  Pertaining  to  epl- 
<kitt.  or  containing  it 

1MMU1I4.  BpffMU  (e-pi-jf'usX  a.  [Or. 
JP*p"«i  «p<.  upon,  and  (fi,  gaia,  the  earth.  ] 
■*M^  gmwtng  on  or  doae  to  the  earth;  as, 
'FV^vat  pIsDtB. 

^iMrtal  IplfUirte  (e-pi-gas'tri-al, 
•^-Wi'tettX  a-  (Or.  «pi,  and  pose^. 
nOy  ]  ?srtainiiig  to  the  upper  and  anterior 
W  of  the  ab£mMn;  as,  the  §piga$trio 
J^poa:  the  rpi^aatric  arteries  and  veins. 
^Ipilrtaai  (e-pl-gaatri-nmX  n.  [Or.  sp<. 
**"^f>**'r.  the  stoasadL]  The  upper  part 
^tW  abdomen. 

(Or. 
and  MM, 


^■■1 1  unit  (a-pt-gastrft-sClX  n. 
'K  apoa.  amtitr.  oattnm.  bellv.  an 


tumour.]  In  med,  hernia  of  the  stomach, 
or  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  whether 
formed  by  the  stomach  or  not 

BMeal  (e-pi-Jd'alX  a.    Same  as  Epigofoua. 

Bpigee,  Bplgoiim  ( e'pi-jd,  e-pi-jrnm  X  n. 

^_^ee  Bfiojk)U8.]    Same  as  Perigee. 

Qltlftno  (e'pi-jfinX  a.  [Or.  «pi,  and  giiwmai, 
to  oegin  to  be.]  1.  In  geol,  formed  or  ori- 
ginatmg  on  the  surface  of  the  earth:  ex- 
posed to  hypogene;  as,  epigone  rocks.— 2.  In 
eryitaL  foreign;  unnatural;  unusual:  said 
of  forms  of  crystals  not  natural  to  the  sub- 
stances in  which  they  are  found. 

Eplgenoail  (e-pi-Jen'es-isX  n.  rOr.  spi.  and 
genetis,  generation.]  Inphyiiol.  the  theory 
of  generation  in  which  the  germ  Is  held  to 
be  actually  created  as  well  as  expanded  by 
virtue  of  the  procreative  powers  of  the 
parent  As  applied  to  plants,  this  theory 
maintains  that  the  embryo  pre-exists  neither 
in  the  ovary  nor  pollen,  but  Is  generated  by 
the  union  of  the  fecundating  principles  of 
the  male  and  female  organs. 

j^plgenMist  (e-pi-jen'es-istX  n.  One  who 
supports  the  theory  of  epigenesis. 

Brarenoui  (e-pH'en-usX  a.  [Or.  epi,  upon, 
and  gtnnad,  to  bring  forth.]  In  oot  grow- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  a  purt,  as  many 
'  on  the  surface  of  leaves. 

(e'pi-glotX  n.    Same  as  EpiglotHt 
IchseeX 

El>UdottiO  (e-pi-glof  ikX  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  epiglottis. 

EPl|^ttli  (e-pi-glot1sX  n.  [Or.  epigUUU— 
epi,  upon,  and  (^tta,  the  tongue.)  Jji  anat. 
a  cartilaginous  plate  behind  the  tongue, 
which  covers  the  glottis  like  a  lid  during  the 
act  of  swallowing,  and  thus  prevents  foreign 
bodies  from  entering  the  larynx. 

WgonatiOIl  (e-pig'on-&''ti-onX  n.  [Or  epi, 
upon,  and  gonu,  gonatM,  the  knee.]  A 
lozenge-sh^Md  piece  of  some  stiff  material 
which  forms  part  of  the  dress  of  bishops  in 
the  Oreek  Church  while  officiating.  It  hangs 
from  the  girdle  on  the  right  side  as  low  as 
the  knee,  and  is  believed  to  represent  the 
napkin  with  which  our  Saviour  girded  him- 
self at  the  last  supper.  It  has  either  a  cross 
or  the  head  of  our  Lord  embroidered  on  it 
A  similar  appendage  is  worn  by  tiie  pone. 

K>l90lie(e-pi8'o-ne),n.  Same  as  JSIp^ontum. 

Wffonliim  (e-pi-ffO'ni-umX  n.  (Or.  epi^ 
Koagoni.  the  seed.]  In  bot.  a  membranous 
bag  which  Incloses  the  conceptacle  or  spore- 
case  of  a  liverwort  or  scale-moss  when 
young,  which  Is  ruptured  as  the  capsule 
elon^ites. 

Epigram  (e'pi-gram),  n.  [Or.  epigramma, 
inscription --«pt,  and  gramma,  a  writing, 
from  graphd,  to  write.]  In  a  restricted 
sense,  a  snort  poem  or  piece  in  verse,  which 
has  only  one  subject,  and  finishes  by  a 
witty  or  ingenious  turn  of  thought;  in  a 
general  sense,  an  interesting  thou^t  repre- 
sented happily  in  a  few  words,  whether 
verse  or  prose;  a  pointed  or  antithetical 
saying.  The  term  epigram  was  given  by  the 
Oreeks  to  a  poetical  mscription  placed  upon 
a  tomb  or  public  monument,  as  upon  the 
face  of  a  temple  or  public  arch,  and  was 
afterwards  extended  to  every  little  piece 
of  verse  expressing  with  precision  a  deli- 
cate or  ingenious  thought,  as  the  pieces  in 
the  Oreek  anthology.  In  Bonum  classical 
poetry  the  term  was  somewhat  indiscrimi- 
nately used  to  designate  a  short  piece  in 
verse,  but  the  works  of  Catullus,  and  espe- 
dallv  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  contain  a 
great  number  with  the  modem  epigramma- 
tic character. 

From  the  time  of  Martial,  indeed,  the  epigrttm 
came  to  be  characterised  generally  bv  that  peculiar 
p*iMt  or  stinff  which  are  now  looked  for  in  a  French 
or  English  tfifram;  and  the  want  of  this  in  the  old 
Creek  compositions  doubtless  led  some  minds  to  think 
them  tame  and  tasteless.  The  true  or  the  best  form 
of  the  early  Greek  tpigrntn  does  not  aim  at  wit  or 
seek  to  produce  surprise.  Lord  Neavts. 

EHgrmtms  are  concise  etfusions  of  wit.  generally 
satirical,  expressed  in  a  few  lines  in  verse:  usually, 
the  last  Hue  conveys  some  pointed  allusion;  as.  for 
example. 

'  Luda  thinks  happiness  consists  in  state; 
She  weds  an  idiot,  but  she  dines  on  plate.' 

W.  Chamhert. 

Bulfmnliti  Eplgnmxnlflt  (e'pi-gram-istx 
n.  A  writer  of  epigrams ;  an  epigramma- 
tist   [Kara] 

The  epigrammitt  (Martial)  speaks  tfie  sense  of 
their  drunken  principles.  Jer.  Tuylor, 

Bl>lsraTnTnatl<\  Bpigrammatlcal 
gram-mat^ik.  e'pi-gram-mat^ik-al 
L  Writing  epigrams;  dealing  in  epigrams; 
aa,  an  ^p^grammatit  poet— 2.  Suitshle  to 
epigrams;  belonging  to  epigrams;  like  an 
epigram;  antithetical;  pointed;  as,  epigram- 
matie  style  or  wit 


(e'pi- 

IX  «. 


Those  remarkable  poems  have  been  undervahied 
bv  critics  who  have  not  understood  their  nature. 
They  have  no  tfiprawtmatic  point.       Mattmlay. 

Bpigram2iUtticall7(e'pl-grammat''ik-al-liX 
adv.  In  an  epigrunmatic  manner  or  style; 
tersely  and  pointedly. 

Bpigrammatift  (e-pi-gram'mat-istX  II.  One 
who  composes  epigrams  or  deals  in  them: 
as.  Martial  was  a  noted  epigrammaiiML 
'The  conceit  of  the  evigra%wnaH%L'  FuUer. 

BpigrammatlieCe-pI-gram'mat-IzX  v.t  To 
represent  or  express  by  epigrams. 

WSraph  (Cpi-graf),  n.  [Qr.  epigraphi—epi. 
and  graph6,  to  write.)  1.  In  arehUeotural 
antiq.  a  terse  inscription  on  a  building, 
tomb,  monument,  statue,  or  the  like,  de- 
noting its  use  or  appropriation,  and  some- 
times made  part  ox  its  ornamental  de- 
tails, with  which  it  is  incorporated— 2.  In 
UtenUuret  a  citation  from  some  author,  or 
a  sentence  framed  for  the  purpose,  placed 
at  the  commencement  of  a  work,  or  at  its 
separate  divisions;  a  motto. 

Leave  here  the  pages  with  long  musing  curled, 
And  write  me  new  my  future's  epieraik, 

E.B.Bm 


New  angel  mine. 


inmmtng. 


EpIgraikhiO  (e-pi-graf'ikX  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  consisting  in  an  epigram  or 
epigraph,  or  inscription  upon  a  tomb, 
temple,  monument  statue,  and  the  like;  of 
or  pertaining  to  epigraphy.  'The  eptjgpraDAio 
adjuration  'Siste.  viator.'^'  Sat  Rev.  *Epi- 
graphie  skill'  Sat.  Rev. 
SpliraphiCt  (e-pl-graf  iksX  n.  The  science 
of  inscriptions. 

Bpigrapmst(e-plg'ra-fistX  n.  One  versed  in 

epigraphy.    '  Questions  belonging  rather  to 

the  antiquarr  and  the  epigrawkitC    Mure. 

Bplgrapny  (e-plg'ra-fiX  n.    The  study  or 

knowledge  of  epi- 
graphs; that  branch 
of  loiowledge  which 
deals  with  the  de- 
ciphering and  ex- 
planation of  inscrip- 
llons. 

^pigynous  (e-pi  j'in- 
usXa.  [Or.«pi,upon. 
and  gyni,  woman.] 
In  6ot  growing  upon 
the  top  of  the  ovary, 
or  seeming  to  do 
so,  as  the  corolla  and  stamens  of  the  cran- 
berry. 

BpUepiy  (e'pi-lep-siX  n.  [Or.  ^piUpHa,  a 
convuluve  seixure,  falling  siclcness— ept. 
and  lambano.  lipeamai,  to  take,  to  seize.) 
The  falling  sickness,  so  called  because  the 
patient  fuls  suddenly  to  the  ground;  a  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  characterlxed  by  general 
muscular  agitation,  occasioned  by  clonic 
spasms,  without  sensation  or  consciousness, 
and  commonly  recurring  at  Intervals. 
Epilffiptio,  EpHepUcal  (epi-lep'tlk.  e-pi- 
lep'tik-alx  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  indicating 
epOep«y. 

A  plague  upon  your  tpiUfHc  visage  I 

Smile  you  my  speeches,  as  1  were  a  fo<4f  Shak. 

1  Affected  with  q;>ilepey;  consisting  of  epi- 

EpUiBptlO  (e-pi-lei/tikX  n.  1.  One  affected 
with  epilepqr.— 2.  A  medicine  for  the  cure 
of  epilej 

?dnn(e-pi-lep'ti-formXa.  Besembl- 


Epigynous  Stamens  of 
PhtUuUlfhiu  ccrwtarius. 


^ (e-pi-lep'toid),  «.    Of  or  per- 

ig  to  epilepsy;  resembling  q;>ilepsy;  as, 
epileptoid  symptoms. 

The  pope  after  complaining  of  a  peculiar  depress- 
ing setiaation,  was  attacked  bv  an  efiUptaid  seiaure. 

SnUman  nrwspuftr. 

Bidlobllim  (e-pi-1(yi>i-um),  n..  [Or  epi,  upon, 
and  (o6oc,  a  pod.]  The  mllow-herb.  a  genus 
of  planta,  nat  order  Onagracen.  The  species 
are  herbs  or  under-shrubs  with  pink  or  pur- 
ple, rarely  yellow,  flowers,  solltanr  in  the 
axiu  of  the  leaves  or  in  terminal  leafy  spikes. 
The  seeds  are  tipped  with  a  pencil  of  silky 
hairs,  and  are  contained  in  a  long  four-celled 
capstile.  There  are  more  than  fifty  species 
scattered  over  the  arctic  and  temperate 
regions  of  the  world,  ten  of  them  being  na- 
tives of  Britain. 

Bl^logl&  Bpllogloal  (e-pi-lof ik.  e-pi-loflk- 
alX  a.  Relating  to  or  like  an  epilogue;  epi- 
loffistic 

BpUoslmi  <e-pil'o-iizroX  ri.  [Or.  epHogia- 
mo§,  trom  epUogitomai,  to  reckon  over— «ps, 
and  logoe.  a  word,  account)  Computation; 
enumeration. 

Spiloglgtie  (e-piTo-jisrikX  a.  Pertaining 
to  an  epilogue;  of  the  nature  of  an  epilogue. 

These  lines  are  an  efitogixtic  palinode  to  the  last 
elqgy.  Miitm, 


ck,iftab;     eh,  8c  lock;     g,  po;     j,/ob;     Ik,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  ain^;     tr.  fAen;  th,  (iUn;     w,  urig;    wh,  wMg;    sh,  amre.— See  KIT. 


xpiLoaizx 


BpUoBiU  (e'pl-log).  n-  jl-  tpitogtu,  from 
Ot.epiUiff09,Qouc}1Kion.tn3mepit«fS,tocoa- 
dade—cpi,  and  UM,  la  ipuk.)    L  Id  rhrt 

fn  wbloh  the  prlnclwl  DUittan  uv  ncipltu- 
latfld.— 2.  In  the  amma,  aspeecb  or  ibort 
piHm  Bdilreued  to  tbe  tpcctHt<iT1  by  ona  of 
ths  ulon,  ifUr  the  coDcliuloi]  of  the  play. 


lAnopilogue.  Vi 

lL),>.(  ToaddlolD  themunerofuiepl- 
loaue.  'Thetauob  ul  appUou  ulCh  wblch 
thfl  charming  compoaton  of  mj  saw  ais 
qDHlatknce  wu  rpiloiriiiru  bl*  bsppy  nill- 
ler^.'     Studml,  nsa.    Written  lim  EpUo- 

^UofnlHT.  BnUonliar  (t-fl-lo-gutt). 
n.     una  who  epQoauuei;  m  writer  or  apcaker 


BplnwObUU*  (e'pl-DiB-kl"D«),  n.  pi.  A  tub- 
lunlly  or  ilender-bllled  (tenulroitral)  bb-di 
ot  tbe  funllT  Upuplde,  rceembllng  the  birdi 
of  pandlae  id  the  eiceedbig  luurbuice  nod 
bnUlADcy  of  their  plumaga.  The  ganiu 
Bplnachat  (plome-blrdt)  )•  the  typa.  The 
■Dpicb  planH-hird  (R  muntu)  ol  Kaw 
OninubllMbett  known  ipeclM  Althoush 
the  bod;  ol  thU  Mrd  ti  by  no  meuu  luge,  iu 
pltUDitnlsiowoiidertulU'devaloped  t£itl( 

the  extmnlty  vi  Uie  tail,  the  coloun  being 
ot  thanwat  brlllluit  huu  uC  Kirle  t,  emerald, 
violet,  and  ultiamuine. 
BMumtBi  te-pi-™*'™).  n.  pt   lOr  tpi.  upon, 

lat«ral  plecea  ot  tbe  duraal  «rc  dI  the  Kmile 

Splaural  (e-pl-me'na),  a.    (Or.  mi,  uid 

mint,  a  limb  ]  A  t«nn  applied  to  thai  part 
of  tbo  legmant  ol  an  artlcnlated  ■nfma] 
which  i*  ^v*  the  Joint  of  the  limb. 
SplIU|3nt«  (ep-in-glef),  n.    (Fr.]    An  iron 
Deedis  for  piercing  the  cartridge  of  a  piece 

rtWiiiA  victory!  A  long  of  trluiyih 
_  pun.     'A  triiuophal  cpinicHn  on  Hen 
glit'i  muaicre. '    T.  ICrirlsii.     [Bue.  ] 
^dlllklail  (e-Pi-nlld-iui),  a.    [See  EPIM. 
"■"-  '  Pcrtilmng  to  or  celebrating  victory. 


.._,nulIi»,oigbt)  ApuiCule  appearing  In 
tbe  night.oreipeoiallytroulile>on]e  at  night 
Xplonilli  Epyomil  <«-pl-oi'nl>X  n.  |0r. 
aipyt.  lofty,  and  omit,  a  bird.]    See  £rT- 


t£* 


rlphsnl  (e'pl-per1"fe-ral),  a.  (Gr. 
.  .  p«n,  and  £.  KnpAcai.I  Situated  or 
originating  upon  the  periphery  or  eitemal 
uitace  of  the  body;  ipeciDcalty,  applied  to 
tmlingt  or  lenwtloaa  orlgliiating  at  the  enda 
of  nenrea  dlaferlbuled  on  the  outer  lurfice : 
aa.  (ha  Mniation  produced  by 


BlApetaJoiu  <e-pl-pet'al  Di),  a.  (Or.  apt, 
upon,  and  petat6n,  a  leaf  ]  In  bot  a  term 
applied  (0  to  otsun  of  ■  plant  Inaerled  In 
or  growing  on  the  petaL 

^llpbUIJ  (i-pira-Dl).  n.  [Or.  tjiiptuineia, 
appearance,  from  tpiphaini,  to  appear— <^, 

locearabKoming  manltcat  'Anepicpoet, 
tf  ever  auch  a  dificalt  birth  ahould  make 
ita  epalumg  In  Pula.'  Dt  Quineey.-  i.  A 
Cbriatlan  reatlral  celebrated  oa  tbe  dith 


maglam.  ti  tbe  tnabol 
of  Chriat  to  the  Oentili 


•oaloni  take  the  Epiphany  to  be  the  day  of 

beaveD  declwed.  'Ttila  la  my  beloved  Son. 
In  whom  I  am  well  pleued.' 
Eplplucna  (a-pl-fS'gai),  n.  (Or.  epi,  npon, 
and  pA^oj,  the  beech.)  A  genoa  of  planla. 
nat  order  Orobanehaceie.  There  la  but  one 
ipeclei,  E.  tuyiniann,  panuilical  on  tbe 
roota  of  beech-lreea  In  tbe  United  State*  of 
America,  where  It  ia  called  btteh^iTim.  It 
li  a  ilender  purpllah  or  yolloulab-brown. 


dptaloBum  (e 

■   rlt]  Infiotl 

of  the  bu^' 
EjilpliDnem,  Eplphonema  (e-plfO-nSm.  e- 
pirO-ne"inB).  ti  [Gr.  ejtiphiaeiHa,  eiclama- 
Cion;  tpiphOneO,  to  err  out — an.  upon,  and 
phbiitA,  to  apealt  lund.]    In  rhet  an  eicla- 

Eptph<um(e-piro-ni).n.  (Or.  tp<,  apon,  and 
pher6,  to  bear.)  1.  In  med-  vtiibrj  eye;  a 
dijeaae  In  which  the  teara.  from  increaaed 
■ecrellon,  or  eonie  diaeaae  of  the  lachrymal 
paiuge.  accumnlat*  In  Iroul  of  the  eye  and 
\ri<Me  over  the  cheek. -£  In  rhtt.  the  em- 
phatic repetition  ot  I 


ni  phragma, 
intall  1.  In  I 


everalie 
(e'pl-lnun) 


[Or.  t 


ure   wiinm  to  paaa   uie     > 

upon.  p^ifUon,  a  leaf,  and  1                   V 

tptnna,eaA\  luboi.bear-  W 

Ing  their  oeeda  or  aporea  \ 

on  tbe  back  of  the  leavea,  ' 

SVlpMioill  (e-pirii-ai  or 
'?:'     ''!."**i  »    ''^''I'P''  I^ofEpipl.Tllo- 
npon,  and  phuUsn.  aleaf.l    ipenBau  Froad. 
In  bU,  applied  to  anything 
Inaerted  or  growing  upon  a  tuti  ai.  an  epi- 
phpiiotu  peduncle. 

EplpliyaMl,  Ei>lpliyilal  (e-pl-fli'a-al.  e-pl- 
fli'i-aO.  a.  (»ee  EpIPKYbls  )  Pertaining  to 
or  having  the  nature  of  an  epiphyata  Prqf. 

EplJ^J'Ill  (e-pin-iia),  B.  [Or.  epiphyiit— 
•pi,  upon,  and  pAys,  to  grow]  Innnae.  any 
portion  of  a  bone  aeparated  from  the  body 
or  the  bone  by  a  cartilagi  which  becomea 
converted  into  bone  by  age. 

EpIpIiTtal  ( s-pint-al ).  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  tbenatnreof  an  epiphytes  epiphytic. 

EplpIiTt«  (e'pl-nt),  n.  [Gr  tpi,  upon,  and 
phytm,  a  plant.]  A  plant  growing  npon 
angtbcr  plant,  adhering  to  Ita  barlt  and  root- 


•.  Ilchi 


which 


ircbldao 


,e-pl-at^- 


ilpbytlcal  fe- 
et pertaining  w  ur  navjug  uiB 
nature  of  an  epiphyte. 

EplptVtlcallr (a-pi-flt'lk-al-U), (ufe.  TnboL 
aflerthe  manner  of  an  eplpbyts. 

EplpIsroHi  (e'pi.pl«-ra''aia).  n.  (Or.  epi, 
and  pUr«Hi.  repletion.)  In  potAol.  sicea- 
aive  repletion;  dialenaion. 

EpWazia  (fl-pl-pleka'la),  n.  (Or,  epi,  upon, 
and  pltkS.  to  fold.  ]  In  rlirl  a  Ognre  uaed 
when  an  elegant  or  gentle  kind  of  upbraid- 
ing ii  employed  to  convince. 

KpliflOOe<o-plplD-a«X".  ;ar.  apipioW.  Impli- 
cation—f  pi.  npon,  and  pl<4^,  to  fold.)  IntAaf. 
by  which  one  agviavatlon  or  atriking 


ded-Tn  due  gradation  iS 
t  only  apared  hia  enemlei. 


epij^otm,  i 

diploic  {e-plp-ia'lkj.  n.     (Or.  zpipiaDn 

Eplpioon  (e-pli^fron).  n.    (Or.  apipk 
ipi,  upon,  and  plt6.  to  iwlm.  ]    The  ca 


BiilgK»ioliai>oala<fr-pip-iDAe-o-aax>.  lOt 

tani,aDdMU.acainoar.]  A bmiu.  1b wUi* 
the  omentum  deacenda  into  the  acrnASB. 
Eplpodlte  <e-pipa<Ut).  la     [ur    epi.  spn 
and  pout,  poaot,  fooL]    In  uaMpwr.  ■■*!  a 

'protopodlte'oliomeatUieUmlsalDanaia 
cruatacea 
Bplpodlum  (e-pl-p6'dl-uin),  n.  |B«  KnR>- 
blTl.|  1.  In  boL  a  diak  formed  of  acvrvij 
kuobaorslanda— i.  In  But  amoacsUi'lobF 
developed  from  the  lateral  and  u|ii>b  aw 

Bplp<dlC  (e-pl-pol'lk).  o.  I^xtalolnc  ta  v 
produced  by  epifwlian  or  UnorcflcoBC*: - 
Epipelie  ditpertwii,  a  term  qtplisd  by  Sfa 
John  Heracbel  to  the  \fitmaratn^  ni  tat  Ib- 
temal  dlipeiaion  of  light  along  th«  itataai, 
and  even  into  the  bnlli  of  loinlDiiaa  bodta 

Splpollmi (e-pip'ol-lim),  n.  [Or.  rpifiM,  % 
tunace.  from  tpi,  on,  and  pajfiia,  to  W  | 
nuoreaeence  (which  aeel 

BpipOllUd  (e-pip'ol-iid^  a.  ASeeted  or 
modlBed  by  the  phenomena  ot  etdpiiHi. 
changed  Intoanepipollccondltioii;  aa.n»- 
ttiai  ligbt. 

%>lvt«rmui  (e-plp'ttr-ni),  a.  (Or.  rpCopni. 
and  pUron.  a  wing.)  In  hot  a  lemi  apfiltel 
to  a  fruit  or  aeed  nblcb  la  funlatwd  with  a 

^iTtalMUS  (a-pl-rii'uiX  a.  |ar  tpi.  qw. 
and  rhiia,  a  r«ot>]    In  M.  pnwuis  aa  * 

EpliTtiMl<i(T(e-pl're-ar'a-]l),w.  mt.  rpu 
rhoi,  a  flowing  on.  and  uooa,  dlaLinuaa. 
That  depattnent  of  pbyiMoglcal  !»<■■] 
which  treaUof  tbeeflectaof  eit^nala^Laa 
upon  living  plauta. 

BplaEeiilnm  (e-piat'nt-nn).  h.      [Or.   rpi. 

thenpper portion ul  the  tcene  In  lb*  tlMsln 

-  . ,.  -I.,...  ja-al),  II     [L  (ptek 

pia^oped,  to  Inaprd- 
•ee.      See    BuBor  ] 

_. , ;  watch;  ovoni^a- 

i.  Oovenimeut  of  Um  diORb  by  buasfa. 
that  form  of  eccleaiaatlcal  goveiaBiail  B 
which  dlocaaan  biahopa  are  eatabUabuJ.  la 
diitlnct  Irom  and  auperfor  to  prteale  er 
piHbytan;  government  ot  the  Chuti 
tbree  diitlnct  on 


.t  Careful  li 


»  Olden  of  m 


^)lMOpil  (6-piB^op-I 

teated  In  biibopa  or  i^ 
of  or  pertaining  to 
cbaracterlied  by  that 


I.  Belonging  (DM 

labop  ot  Uahora. 
n  otacdeaiHtnl 


iplicopaL 

EplMCQallU  {<-pl*'k>-p41|.an).  h.  Ow 
who  balonga  to  an  epiieopal  cburch.  or  ad- 
here* to  the  «iiBcDnal  form  ol  chorcb  |D*- 
emment  and  diadpUoe. 

BplWMqMllAnlim(i-piiU-i>i^-aB-lBa)k  a 

^e  ayttem  of  «pE*capa]  rdigfon  or  goian- 
ment  of  the  Church  by  bdahopa 

SpUaopMUirii  pia'kihpa]  Ui.  ade     Byapla- 

'Tq  be  rpiawpoffv  ordained.'    BvmrL 
WiccHMUitt  («-pla'kA-pant).  n,    A  bidof 

BpUoopulanl  (S-plalia-p&'ri^n).  ■  Elb- 
copal  ■  BBiteoparian  goveninwiiL'  t*- 
(Aonu  ITnxI, 

BplwqMt«(«-pl>1l«-p*().'>-  l-AUabolflc; 
the  offlca  and  dignity  of  a  biabop.— 1  Ibr 
collective  body^  blabopa 

E^lHopsta  («-pla1ia-pit),  e  i.  prd.  A  if> 
evitwpaUd;  Tipr.  epveopatit;.  To  actaaa 
blabop;  to  All  the  office  of  a  pnlal*. 

thDrity.  bocb  of  [ccdiatf  IbB  Bock  aad  tfutifmfv^ 
BplMOpielde  {e-pla-kO-pl-ald).  n.    IL*^ 

rBBut,  a  blahop.  and  emlii.  to  kul]    nt 

killing  ot  a  hiahop. 
Epl»eOByU*-P'a^pI),iv   1.  Survey;  aip«- 

lutendenoe;  aearch.     -The  ceuoc.  In  Ui 

moral  fpitcopj/-'    MHttn-—i.  Kplacopai^ 

^dJlkalaUl  <e-pl-*kal'i-talX  ■.  Swna  ■ 
^sMIld  (e-pl-aM'*I).  a.  SasM  aa  ^iiaAc 
BplMda  (eV-aM).  h.    (Or.  fpriaeitiM  Ital 

an  epiude  or  Inleriuda,  trran  rpriitdim, 
coming  In  heaidca,  adventitloot — epi.  tad 


it,  h*r:       pine,  pin;      nfite,  n 


Uhe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pomidi      ti,  Sc.  abwi*;     }.  8c.  hr 


BPlaSODlAL 


183 


EPITOME 


lite. 


Inuodaced  for  the  purpose 
_  variety  to  the  eventa 

tn  tii«  poem;  an  incidental  narrative 
AEraaaaoti  •eoarabk  from  the  main  rab- 
3k  mU  naftarally  arlaing  from  it 

atlliesioc  ^  t^  truth  which  be  does 
Aft  AB  onuiDeatal  ^umCt  to  iittcr* 

or  action  more  or  leis  con* 

wltb  «  otUBpletfe  series  of  events;  as, 

oi  the  war ;  an  epi$o(U  in  one's 


*»y  »»i 


C*-pi-s6<riall  a.  Relating  to  epi- 
vajr  of  episode;  eplaodio. 


^•IL   a 


Bplaodleal(e-pi-sod'ik.  e-pi-sod'- 
Pertaining  to  an  episode;  con- 


In  *n  episode  or  digresnon. 

(e-pi<sed'ikal-U).ad9.  Byway 

perspective  of  huraiitf  Troy  ini|[ht  be 
m  carver  of  the  piece  .  .  .  ePtxH/ttni/y. 

HunC 
laatSe  (e-pi^spas'tik).  a.    [Or.  €tri$p<u- 
from  sm^Md.  to  draw.  ]  In  tnea.  draw- 
—V,  attracUng  the  humours  to  the  skin; 
_rxcitiTMt  action  in  the  slcin;  blistering. 

(e-pl-cpas'tikX  n.    An  external 
to  the  skin,  which  produces  a 
or  partform  discharge  by  raciting  in- 
i;  a  ve^catory;  a 
bllater. 

El^lflpanil  (e'pi-sp^rmX  n. 
lUr  evC  lUKm,  ana  ^ferma, 
aacmLl  In  frot  the  tesU or 
*m««r  tsktec^unent  of  a  seed, 
■a  shows  (a)  the 
(b)  the  endoplen- 
(<)  the  endosperm. 
(e-pi-sp^rm'ikX 
6el  pertaining  to  the 
_  ,  9rBL—Kp(gv0rmie  em- 
Wyo^  uk  erabnro  onroediately  covered  by  the 
gpUy^J'"  *>r  proper  integument,  as  in  the 

^SiqMMrmilStQ]ll(e^pi-q><^-an''ji-nroXn.  [Gr. 
*pi,  npoa,  fporo.  seed,  and  anffot,  a  vessel.] 
La  hoL  an  induMum  overlying  the  spore- 
of  afem. 

(e'pi-spArX  n.   [Or.  epi,  upon,  and 
.)    In  frot  the  outer  intaguxnent 
otf  Bcben  ntorsa. 

I  (e-pia-takslsX  n.    [Or.  epi,  upon, 
a  dropping.]  Bleeding  from  the 


ScGtkmofSeed. 


(e-pi-stAi^na),  n.  pL    [Or.  m*. 
and  sCrmom  the  breast-bone.]    in 
aL  the  lateral  pieces  of  the  in- 
frrtor  or  ventral  arc  of  the  somite  of  a  crus- 


(e-pl-st£rlDal\  a.  1.  In  anat 
Boilag  the  two  bonea  which  form  part  of 
tha  stareum,  and  are  situated  upon  its  su- 
perior and  lateral  pari— 1  In  etmipar.  anoL 
noting  that  portion  of  a  s^ment  of  an  ar- 
tictU^  animal  whkh  lies  external  to  the 
mSddlB  Inf^Mrior  pieoea  or  sterna. 

(e-pia-thofon-osX  n.    [Gr. 

fiorward,  and  temd,  to  stretch.] 

aa  Bmnrotihoianoi  (which  seeX 

[Ibtte<Vpt'«tindtX«i  [Orepi»upon. 

ttObiU  (wiiich  seeX  ]    A  white  transln- 

Biaanl,  said  to  bathe  same  as  Hmiicm- 


npiflte(«'pfslln.  (L.4p^ola,QT.0pistoti, 
fitm  wvutmUd^tomad  to— epi,  on,  and  $t4U6, 
•o  BRM. )  A  wTltlng.directea  or  sent,  commn- 
wirating  intelUgence  to  a  distant  person;  a 
Wttv;  a  letter  missive:  applied  particularly 
Ib  dlgBlflad  disoonrse  or  in  speaking  of  the 
letters  ol  the  apostlca  or  of  the  andents;  aa, 
IkeepMfatof  Paol;  the  eput^  of  Pliny  or 
of  €3aeroL 

^Isttet  (^pfslX  «•<•  To  write;  to  oommu- 
Bieate  by  writing  or  by  epistle.  'Thusmnch 
aaybe^ullMl     MiUpn, 

(6-pislArX  n.    L  A  writer  of  epis- 


tbe 


I  to  be 


to. 


I  lufiouswith  the  Ktxxl 

d  cMiflter  far  sejinar  the  epottle's  cherge  is  general 
I  elf  Bp.liaU. 

1  One  who  reads  the  epistle  in  a  church 
aanrfoe;  a  sab>deacoa.  '  The  principal  being 
aarial«d  with  the  go^ieller  and  epistUr. 
Eednimttiml  OonttUutiofU  and  Canom. 
iDlgtolftrt  («-plirt6-lteX  a.  Epistolary.  8ir 


]^DUR0flUr7 ' 
toeSaUeeo 


famfUar.  as,  an  epUtolary 

write  in  loose  eputolary 

.—1  Contained  in  letters; 

OD  by  lettera    'A  tree  tpiaUAary 

cncnapoodence.'    W.  Mamnt. 

ftlftirlfT  («-pis'to1-«iX  «•.  Same  as  SpitCUr. 

HlWulgl  (^pia^l-etX  n.    [Dim.  from  L 


eputoto.anepisUe.]  A  short  epistle  or  letter. 
[Ewe.] 

You  see  thro'  ibt  wicked  intention  of  curtailing  this 
tfistoUt  by  the  above  device  of  large  margin. 

Lamb. 

BpiBtoUc  EplstoUcal  (i-pis-tollk.  «-pis- 
tofik-al).  a.  L  Pertaining  to  letters  or 
epistles.— 2.  Designating  the  method  of  re- 
presenting ideas  by  letters  and  words. 

^iBtOllBt  (6-pis't6-li8t)  n.  A  writer  of  let- 
ters ;  a  correspondent    [Bare.  ] 

James  Howell  fulfils  all  the  requirements  of  a  plea- 
sant letter-writer,  and  was,  less  tluui  most  tfistolists 
of  his  aite,  dependent  on  his  matter  for  the  charm  of 
his  correspondence.  Qttart.  Rtv. 

QpigUdlie  (6-pis'tol-ixX  v.l  prel  A  pp.  «pif- 
toliud;  ppr.  miitolizittg.  To  write  epistles 
or  letters.    [Bare.] 

Very,  very  tiredl  t  began  this  epistle,  having  been 
tpisUlizittg  all  the  morniag.  Latmb. 

E^lstoUier  (6-pis'tol-Iz-«rX  n.  A  writer  of 
epistles. 

Epi8tol0gxipllio(d-pi8'tol-o-gnifma.  Per- 
taining to  the  writing  of  letters.— £>t9to2o- 
ffrapAic  otoraetera  or  aXpha,h€t  Bame  as 
Dtmotit  eharacten  or  alphabet    See  De- 

MOTIO. 

EpistolOgrapliy  (^pis'tol-og^ra-flX  n-  \Si^- 
epittoU,  a  lefter.  and  mph6,  to  write.]  The 
art  or  practice  of  writing  letters. 

EplstOllUL  Bptstomo  (e-pis'to-ma,  e'pi> 
stOmX  n.  [Or.  epi,  upon,  and  stoma,  mouth.  ] 
In  nat  hist  (a)  tht  space  between  the  an- 
tenna and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  in  crus- 
taceous  aninuds;  (6)  a  valve- like  organ 
which  arches  over  the  mouth  in  the  order 
Phylactolfemata  of  the  Polyzoa. 

Bllittropll6(d-pi8'tro-fiXn>  [Or.  e|>iftrop^— 
epi,  upon,  and  ttrophi,  a  return.]  In  rheL  a 
figure  in  which  several  successive  clauses 
or  sentences  end  with  the  same  word  or 
affirmation;  as.  'Are  they  Hebrews!  So  am 
/.  Are  they  Israelites!  So  am  L'  2  Cor.  xL 
22. 

Epistylar  (e^pi-stn-^X  ^  ^'  ^^  belonging 
to  the  epistyle.— If^tytor  arouatum,  the 
system  in  which  columns  support  arches 
instead  of  horixontal  architraves  and  Mita- 
blatures. 

BHiltTle  (e'pi-stnX  n,  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and 
fCytos.  a  column.]  In  ancient  arch,  a  term 
used  by  the  Greeks  for  what  is  now  called 
the  architrave,  a  massive  piece  of  stone  or 
wood  laid  immediately  on  the  abacus  of  the 
capital  of  a  oolimin  or  pillar. 

Emttkph  (e'pi-taf),  ii.  [Or.  epi,  upon,  and 
taphoe  or  taphi.  a  burial,  a  grave,  a  tomb, 
from  thaptd,  to  bum,  to  bury,  to  inter;  from 
root  tapA;  8kr.  tap,  to  bum.]  1.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  a  tomb  or  monument  in  honour  or 
memory  of  the  dead. 

Can  you  look  forward  to  the  honour  of  a  deco- 
rated coflUi,  a  splendid  funeral,  a  towering  monu- 
ment—it may  be.  a  lying  t/tta/A  9     tV.  B.  Si^raiu*. 

%  A  brief  deacrlptive  sentence,  in  prose  or 
verse,  composed  as  if  to  be  inscribed  on  a 
monument,  as  that  on  Alexander:  'Sufficit 
hide  tumulus,  cul  non  sufficeret  orbis.' 

One  of  the  most  pleasJiy  tpOaphx  in  general  Utera- 
ture  Is  that  by  Pope  on  uay:— 

'Of  manner  gentle,  of  afltectioo  mild. 
In  wit  a  maa.  staplidty  a  chOd.*    i^.  Chambers. 

Epltuib  (e^-tafX  v.t  To  commemorate  in 
an  epiti^    [BareL] 

*  If  I  never  deserve  say  better  remembrance,'  he 

£  Gabriel  Harvey)  esdaims,  'let  me  be  efitafked  the 
ventor  of  Eni^ish  hexameters.'  Craik. 

Bpitaph  (e'pi-tafX  v.i  To  express  one's  self 
m  the  manner  of  an  epitaph. 

The  CooimoBS.  in  their  speeches,  epitaph  upon 
him.  as  on  that  pope.  *  He  lived  as  a  woUe.  and  died 
as  a  dogge.'  Bp.  HaU. 

BpttaphlaiL  EpitapbiO  (e-pi-taf1-an.  e-pi- 
taf  IkX  a.  Pertaining  to  an  epitaph;  of  the 
nature  of  or  serving  as  an  epitaph.    [Bare.] 

To  imitate  the  noble  Pericles  in  his  eHtaphian 
speech,  stepping  up  after  the  battle  to  bewail  the 
slain  Servianus.  Miiicn. 

Bpltmphlit  (e^-taf-istX  n.  A  writer  of 
epitapha 

Bpitagig  (e-pFtft-sis).  n.  [Or.,  a  stretching, 
increase  in  intensity— epi,  and  temtf,  to 
stretch.]  In  the  aneient  drama,  that  part 
which  emlmMea  the  main  action  of  a  play, 
and  leads  on  to  the  catastrophe:  opposed  to 
proCosit.  The  term  has  also  sometimes  been 
applied  to  that  part  of  an  oration  which 
appesls  to  the  passions.— 2.  In  logic,  the 
consequent  term  of  a  proposition.— 8.  In 
wied  the  paroxysm  <x  period  of  violence  of 
a  fever  or  a  diseaaa. 

B|ittlia]aiiile(e'pi-thal-am''ikXa.  BeUting 
to  or  after  the  manner  of  an  epithalamium. 
Nvrth  Brit  Jie9. 


Bpitlialamiuin  (e'pi-thal-ft''mi-uro).  n.  [Or. 
epWialamion—epit  upon,  and  thalamot,  a 
bed-chamber.]    A  nuptial  song  or  poem,  in 

{>ral8e  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  pray- 
ng  for  their  prosperity;  a  poem  in  honour 
of  a  newly-married  pair. 

I  made  It  both  in  form  and  matter  to  emulate  the 
kind  of  poem  which  was  called  epithalamtHm,  and 
(by  the  aindents)  used  to  be  sung  when  the  bride  was 
led  into  her  chamber.  B.  Jenson. 

BpithalaTnlie  (e-pl-thalVmlzX  v.».  To  com- 
an  epithalamium. 
dthalamjrt  (epi-thal'a-ml).  n.  An  Angll- 
^ed  form  of  «ptt/katomtttm  (which  see). 

He  shew'd  us  how  for  sins  we  ought  to  sigh. 
And  how  to  sing  Christ's  eptthalamy,  ChndtHsh. 

Bpitheoa  (e-pi-thdlcaX  n.  [Gr.  «p»,  upon, 
and  thiki,  a  sheatli.]  In  nat  hut  a  con- 
tinuous layer  surrounding  the  thecn  in  some 
corals.  It  is  the  external  indication  of 
tabalsB,  and  is  well  seen  in  the  TubiportB  or 
organ-pipe  corala    See  Tabula. 

Epithelial  (e-pi-th«ai-an,  a.  Behiting  or 
pertaining  to  the  epithelium;  as.  epithelial 
cells  or  scales. 

Bplthellum  (e-pi-thdli-umX  n.  [Or.  epi, 
upon,  and  thilf,  the  nipple.  ]  1.  In  anat  s 
tnin  and  delicate  kind  of  cuticle,  like  that 
which  covers  the  nipple;  more  specifically, 
the  cellular  layer  which  lines  the  internal 
cavities  and  canals  of  the  body,  both  closed 
and  open,  as  the  mouth,  nose,  respiratory 
organs,  blood-vessels,  Ac,  and  which  is  ana- 
logous to  the  cuticle  of  the  outer  surface. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  epithelium. 
The  epithelium  lining  the  blood-vessels  is 
called  sometimes  endot^tum.— 2.  In  bat  an 
epidermis  consisting  of  young  tliin-sided 
cells,  filled  wiUi  homogeneoiu  transparent 
colourless  sap. 

Bpithem  (e'pl-th&nX  n.  (Or.  emthima—epi, 
and  tithlmx,  to  place.]  In  phar.  a  kind  of 
fomentation  or  poultice,  to  be  applied  ex- 
ternally to  strengthen  the  part:  any  external 
topical  application,  except  ointments  and 
plasters. 

^Ithet  (e^pi-thetX  n.  [Or.  e^itheton,  a  name 
added,  from  epi,  upon,  and  tithimi,  to  place.  ] 
1.  An  adjective  expressing  some  real  qualitv 
of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied,  or  an  attri- 
butive expressing  some  <mality  ascribed  to 
it,  as  a  verdatU  lawn,  a  brilliant  appearance, 
a  jutt  man,  an  accurate  descriptioa,  where 
verdarU,  brilliant,  ju»t  accurate,  are  epi- 
thets expressing  some  quality  in  the  nouns 
to  which  they  are  Joined.— 2.  Any  word  im- 
plying a  quality  applied  to  a  person  or  thing. 

The  character  of  Bajazet ...  is  stronglv  expressed 
In  his  surname  of  llderim,  or  the  Kghtning;  and  he 
might  glory  in  an  epithet  which  was  drawn  from  the 
fieiy  energy  of  his  soul  and  the  rapidity  of  his  de- 
structive march.  Gibbon, 

Bplthet  (e'pi-thetX  v.t  To  entitle;  to  de- 
scribe by  epitheta  'Never  was  a  town 
better  0pitA«ted.'    Sir  H,  Wotton.    [Bare.] 

Epithelio,  Eplthetical  (e-pi-therik.  e-pi- 
thet'ik-alx  a.  Pertaining  to  an  epithet  or 
epithets;  containing  or  consisting  of  epi- 
thets; abounding  with  epithets;  character- 
ized by  strong  epithets;  as,  the  style  is  too 
epithetic. 

Some.  Milton-mad  fan  affectation 
Glean'd  up  from  college  education). 
Approve  no  verse  but  that  which  flows 
In  epithetic  measur'd  prose.  Ueyd. 

The  principal  made  his  way  to  the  bar;  whither 
Sam,  aner  bandying  a  few  epitheticai  remarks  with 
Mr.  Smouch,  followed  at  once.  Dickens. 

Bpltheton  (e-pi'the-ton).  n.  [Or.  See  Epi- 
thet.]   An  epithet 

1  spoke  it,  tender  Juvenal,  as  a  congruent  epitheton. 
appertaining  to  toy  young  days,  which  we  may 
nominate  tender.  Shah. 

Bpitliuiiietlp.t  Bplthumetlcalt  (e'pi-thti- 
met"ik,e'pi-«ia-met"ik-al),a.  [Gr.  ep%thti(yy 
mitOeoe,  tromepithu(yyme6,  to  set  one's  heart 
upon  a  thing— epi,  upon,  and  thv(yymo8, 
mind.]  Inclined  to  lust;  pertaining  to  the 
animal  passion. 

The  heart  and  parts  which  God  requires  a/e  divided 
from  the  inferior  and  epithumetical  orgAns. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Epltltllldes  (e-pi-Utha-d6xX  »•  Pl-  i^^-  ^ 
tiihimi,  to  place  upon- epi.  upon,  and 
tUhimi,  to  place.]  In  arch,  the  crown  or 
upper  mouldings  of  an  entablature. 

n;>l«omator  (6-pit'(^m-&t-6rX  n.  An  epi- 
tomizer.    [Bare.] 

This  elementary  blunder  of  the  dean,  corrected  by 
none,  is  repeated  by  nearly  all  his  epUomators,  ex- 
positors, and  imitators.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Epltomo  (S-pI't*-miX  n.  [Or.  epitomi,  from 
epi,  upon,  and  tomi,  a  cutting,  from  temnd, 
to  cut]  1.  An  abridgment;  a  brief  sum- 
mary or  abstract  of  any  book  or  writing;  a 


ch.«*aiB,     £h.Sclodk;     g.yo;     i,job;     Ik,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th,  (Aen;  th,  iMn;     w.  irlg;    wh.  icAig;    xh,  arure.-See  K«T. 
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compendium  containing  the  substance  or 
principal  matters  of  a  book. 

EpUomtx  are  helpful  to  the  memory.      Wotton. 

Hence— 2.  Fia.  anything  wliich  represents 
another  or  others.  In  a  condensed  form. 

A  man  so  various,  that  he  seem'd  to  be 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  tfitomt.       DrytUn. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mark's  itself,  harmonious  as  its 
structure  may  at  first  sight  appear,  is  an  tpitome  of 
the  changes  of  Ven'itian  architecture  from  the  tenth 
to  the  nineteenth  century.  Ruikin. 

—Abridgvient,  Compendium,  Epitome,  Ab- 
straeL    See  under  Abridoxbnt. 

Epitomlst  (e-pi'tom-ist),  n.  An  epitomizer. 

Epitomise  (e-pi'tom-Iz),  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
epitomized;  ppr.  epitomizing.  1.  To  shorten 
or  abridge,  as  a  writing  or  discourse;  to 
abstract,  in  a  summary,  the  principal  mat- 
ters of ;  to  contract  into  a  narrower  com- 
pass. 'The  author  thev  cite  and  epitom- 
ize.' Boyle.— 2.\  To  diminish,  as  by  cutting 
off  something;  to  curtail 

We  hare  epitomiKtd  many  words  to  the  detriment 
of  our  tongue.  Addison. 

Stn.  To  abridge,  reduce,  abstract,  condense, 
summarize. 

Epitomise  (e-pftom-IzX  v-^  1*0  make  epi- 
tomes or  abstracts.    Pearson, 

Epitomizer  (e-pi'tom-!z-«r),  n.  One  who 
abridges;  a  writer  of  an  epitome. 

^itrlte  (e'pi-trit).  n.  [Gr.  epitritos,  contain- 
ing an  integer  and  one-third— epi,  upon,  and 
tntoe,  third.]  In  pro».  a  foot  consisting  of 
three  long  svllables  and  one  short  one.  and 
denominated  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth 
epitrite,  according  as  the  short  syllable  is 
the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth:  as.  s&ltl- 
tant^  cdncItaU,  IntSrc&lans,  incantiM. 

EpltrochOid(e-pi-tr6k'oidXn.  [Gr.e^',upon, 
trochoe,  a  wheel,  and  eiaJoi,  resemblance.] 
in  geom.  the  curve  traced  by  a  {Mint  in  the 
pluie  of  a  circle  which  rolls  on  the  convex 
side  of  a  fixed  circle.  The  curve  thus  gene- 
rated belongs  to  the  family  of  roulettes, 
and  becomes  an  epicycloid  when  the  gene- 
rating point  is  in  the  circumference  of  the 
rolling  circle.    Brande. 

Epitrope  (e-pit'ro-pe),  n.  [Gr.  epitropi,  from 
epitrepO,  to  turn  over,  to  yield,  to  permit— 
epi,  and  trepd,  to  turn.  1  In  rhet.  concession; 
a  figure  by  which  one  thing  is  granted,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  an  advantage;  as,  I  admit 
all  this  may  be  true,  but  what  is  this  to  the 
purpose?  I  concede  the  fact,  but  it  over- 
throws your  own  argument 

EpizeuZlB  (e-pi-zfikris).  n.  [Gr.,  a  fastening 
toother,  from  epiuugnymi,  to  Join  to— 
epi,  upon,  and  zeugnymi,  to  Join.]  In  rhet. 
a  figure  by  which  a  word  is  repeated  with 
vehemence;  as,  You,  you,  Antony,  impelled 
Cassar  u];>on  the  civil  war. 

l^plsoan  (e-pi-zd'an),  n.  Same  as  Epizoon 
(which  see). 

l^izoon  (e-pi-zO'on),  n.  pL  Epizoa  (e-pi- 
zaa).  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and  z6on,  anlmaL]  A 
term  applied  to  those  parasitic  animals 
which  live  upon  the  bodies  of  other  animals. 
The  Epizoa  which  infest  man  mav  be  divided 
into  two  groups:  (a)  those  which  live  upon 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  (b)  those  which 
live  in  the  skin.  To  the  first  belong  fieas, 
lice,  bugs,  ticks,  &c. ;  to  the  second  the  itch- 
insect  or  Sarooptee  icabiei,  the  follicle-mite 
or  Demodex  foUicxilorum,  &c.  The  Epizoa 
infesting  fish,  as  the  Pandarus,  which  is 


Epixoa.— I,  Lemiacema  spratti,  and  {2)  Sprat  infested 
with  it.    3.  Pandarus  bicolor. 

found  on  the  shark,  and  the  Lemiaeema 
tpratti,  on  the  sprat,  belong  to  the  inferior 
Crustacea. 

EpizootlO  (e'pi-zd-of'ik),  a.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  zdon,  animal]  1.  Pertaining  to  an 
epizoon  or  the  epizoa.— 2.  t  In  geol.  contain- 
ing fossil  remains:  said  of  mountains,  rocks, 
formations,  and  the  like. 

EpiM9Mc  mountains  are  of  secondary  formatioo. 

Kirwan. 

S.  The  term  applied  to  diseases  prevalent 
among  the  lower  animals;  corresponding  to 
epidemic  among  men.    See  the  noun. 


Episootic^  Eplzooty  (Cpi-zd-ofik,  e-pl-zy- 
o-tiX  n.  A  murrain  or  pestilence  among 
animals.  It  differs  from  enzootic  in  not 
being  confined  to  a  district  but  prevailing 
at  the  same  time  over  considerable  tracts 
of  country,  and  from  epidemic  in  affecting 
the  lower  animals  and  not  human  beings. 
Foot-and-mouth  disease,  pleuro-pneumoma, 
&c.,  are  examples  of  epizootics. 

Eplicate  (e'pll-katX  a.  [L.  e  for  ex,  priv., 
imd  plicatus,  fold^.]    In  boL  not  plaited. 

Epodl  (e'pok),  n.  [L.  epocha;  Gr.  epocM,  re- 
tention, delay,  stop,  from  epeehd,  to  hold 
back,  to  inhibit— epi, upon,andeeAa,  tohold.] 
L  In  chron.  a  fixed  point  of  time,  from  which 
succeeding  years  are  numbered;  a  point 
from  which  computation  of  years  begins; 
any  fixed  time  or  i)eriod;  era;  date;  as,  the 
exodus  from  "E^gypt  and  ihe  Babyl^mish  cap- 
tivity are  remarkable  epochs  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  the  unhappy  e^M  of 
military  establishments  in  time  of  peace.     Madison. 

2.  In  astrfm.  (a)  the  date  at  which  a  planet 
or  other  heavenly  body  has  a  given  position. 
(&)  An  arbitrary  fixed  date,  for  which  the 
elements  used  in  computing  the  place  of  a 

Slanet  or  other  heavenly  body  at  any  other 
ate  are  given.    Goodrich. 
Epodia  (^pok-a).  n.    An  epoch. 

The  second  day  of  July.  1776.  will  be  the  most  me- 
morable epocha  in  the  history  of  America.     Adatns. 

Epocbal  (^'pok-al),  a.  Belonging  to  an  epoch; 
of  the  nature  of  an  eiXKih.  '  j&ipodiai  {Mints. ' 
Shedd. 

Epode  (e'pdd),  n.  [Gr.  ep6di—epi,  upon,  and 
Mi,  a  song,  an  ode.  See  Ode.]  In  lyrie 
poetry,  (a)  the  third  or  last  part  of  the  ode; 
that  which  follows  the  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe,  the  ancient  ode  being  divided  into 
strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode. 

Strophe,  antistrophe,  or  epode  .  .  .  were  a  kind  of 
stanza  framed  only  for  the  music.  MiUoM. 

(b)  A  species  of  lyric  poem  invented  bv 
Archilochus,  in  which  a  longer  verse  Ls  fol- 
lowed by  a  shorter  one;  as.  the  Epodes  of 
Horace.  This  does  not  include  the  elegiac 
disUch. 

Epodlc  (e-pdd'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling an  epode. 

Eponym,  ctponyme  (e'po-nimX  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
upon,  and  onoma,  a  name.]  1.  A  surname. 
2.  A  name  of  a  place  or  people  derived  from 
that  of  a  person— 3w  A  name  of  a  mythical 
personage  called  into  existence  to  account 
for  the  name  of  a  country  or  people;  thus, 
Italue,  Jtomulut,  Brutiu,  Scota,  the  names 
of  imasinary  persons  invented  to  account 
for  Itcuy,  Rome,  Britaifi,  Scotland,  are  epo- 
nynw.    See  Myth. 

Eponymlc,  Eponymoae  (e-pon-im'ik, 
e-pon'i-mus),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  an  eponym. 

Every  coimtry,  every  autonomous  town,  nay  even 
many  a  hamlet,  thus  had  its  efonytHous  hero.     Cox. 

The  traditions  are  generally  vague  and  obscure, 
and  the  personages  whose  names  are  associated  with 
these  sites  have  often  only  a  mythical,  or,  to  speak 
technically,  an  eponytnic  existence.  This  conveni- 
ent phrase  is  used  to  convey  the  suggestion  that  a 
Csrsonal  name  has  been  evolved  by  popular  specu- 
tion  to  account  for  some  geographical  name,  the 
true  meaning  of  which  has  not  l^en  understood. 

Isaac  Taylor. 

Epopee,  ^[>opCBla  (e-po-pS',  e-po-pS'ya).  n. 
[Fr.  ef^tpie;  Gr.  e^opoiia — in>o»,  a  word,  an 
epic  poem,  and  pmeO,  to  make.]  L  An  e]3ic 
poem.— 2.  The  history,  action,  or  fable, 
which  makes  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem. 

Epos  (e'pos), n.  [Or.  epos.]  An  epic  poem,  or 
Its  fable  or  subject;  an  epopee;  epic  poetry. 

The  emrly  epos  of  Greece  is  represented  by  the  I/iad 
and  the  Odyssey,  Hesiod  and  the  Homeric  hymns; 
also  by  some  fragments  of  the  'Cyclic'  poets. 

Pru^.  yebb. 

Bpotatlon  (^pd-ta'shon).  n.  [L.  epoto,  to 
quaff.]  A  drinking  or  drinking  out  [Bare.] 

When  drunkenness  reigns,  the  devil  is  at  war  with 
man.  and  the  epotation  of  dumb  liquor  damns  him. 

Fettham. 

Epping-hunt  (ep'ing-hunt).  n.  The  Easter 
stag-hunt  which  takes  place  at  Epping 
Forest  in  Essex  for  the  amusement  of 
London  sportsmen. 

Epronvette  (a-prb-vet),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  iprou- 
ver,  to  try,  to  assay,  from  Fr.  prouver,  L. 
probare,  to  try.]  An  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder, 
or  for  comparing  the  strengths  of  different 
kinds  of  gunpowder. 

Epeom-BiLlt  (ep'sum-sftlt),  n.  The  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  a  cathartic  producing  watery 
discharges.  This  medicine  was  so  named 
from  its  being  formerly  procured  by  boiling 
down  the  mineral  water  of  Ep$om,  but  it  is 
now  prepared  from  sea-water. 


Epnlaiy  (e'pfi-la-riX  a.  (I*.  eptitrnHM,  trom 
epulum,  a  feast)  Pertaining  to  ft  feast  or 
biuiquei.    [Rare.  ] 

Epulatlont  (e-pula'shonX  n,  VL.  ejmlmHm, 
from  epulor,  to  feast]  A  feasting  or  feast 
He  (Epicurus)  was  contented  with  bread  smd  wattar. 
and  when  he  would  dine  with  Jove,  and  |wctcad  lacb 
epulatioM.  he  desired  00  other  addiboo  than  a  |)mc« 
of  Cytheridian  cheese.  Sdr  7".  " 
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EpnUs  (e-pQ'UsX  n.    [Or.  fpC  npoa, 
oula,  the  gums.]    A  tubercle  on  ibe 
sometimes  ending  in  cancer. 

Epuloee t  (e'pdlde), a.   [L  eptOtMi,  a 
Feasting  to  excess. 

Epuloslty  t  (e-pii-los'i-ti),  a.  A  feasting  to 
excess. 

EpulOtiC  (e-pd-lot^ik),  a.  [Or.  rpottidfOw. 
Rom  epoulod,  to  heal,  to  cicatetee  —  rpC 
uiMn,  and  ouU,  a  cicatrix,  o%il6,  to  be  sound. 
oitloe,  whole.]    Healing;  cicatrizinK^ 

EpnlOtlC  (e-pJl-lot'ikX  n.  A  medkament 
or  i4>plication  which  tends  to  dry,  dcatrtee. 
and  heal  wounds  or  ulcers,  to  lepress  fan- 
gous  flesh,  and  dispose  the  parts  to  recover 
soundness.  'Ointment  of  tattj  and  soch 
like  epuloticks.'    Witeman. 

Epuratlon  (e-p&r-a'shon)^  a.  [!..«.  inteoa, 
and  puro,  puratum,  to  puriCy,  from  punu^ 
pure.  ]    The  act  of  purifying. 

^;mre  (&-piirX  n.     [Fr.,  said  to  be  trom 
jaure,  exact]    In  arch,  the  plan  of  a  build- 
mg,  or  part  of  a  building,  traced  on  a  wail 
or  on  a  horizontal  surface,  on  the  same  seal* 
as  that  of  the  wortc  to  be  constmctcd. 
See  .fiPTORNis. 
lualillit7(6-kwa-ba'i-tiXn.  [See  Equablb.  ] 
le  condition  or  quality  of  being  eqnable; 
continued  equality;  evenness  ornniformii^y; 
as,  Uie  eguabUity  of  the  velocity  of  the  blood: 
the  eqtMbUitu  of  the  temperatnre  of  the 
air;  the  eqwxhUity  of  the  mind.    '  A  certain 
eqwUriUty  or  evenness  of  behavionr. '    Spec- 
tator. 

For  the  celestial  bodies,  the  tftMMli^  and  ood- 
stancy  of  their  motioas  argue  then  ordained  by 
wisdom.  JCay. 

EquaMe  (d1cwa-bl),  a.    [L.  csquabiliM,  tram 
cequo,  to  make  equal,  from  eeqwue,  eoosLI 

1.  Characterized  by  uniformity,  InvaniRble- 
ness,  or  evenness;  equal  and  imifonn  at  aO 
times;  uniform  in  action  or  intensity;  not 
varying;  steady;  as,  an  equabU  temper,  sa 
equable  motion  continues  the  same  in  decree 
01  velocity,  neither  accelerated  nor  retardsd 

His  n>irits  do  not  seem  to  have  bcea  high,  boi  ikcy 
were  singular^  eqiuM*.  Macm.mi»y. 

2.  Even;  smooth;  having  a  uniform  smfsee 

or  form;  as.  an  equable  globe  or  plain. 

He  would  have  the  vast  body  of  a  planec  to  be  as 
elegant  and  round  as  a  fiaictitious  giobe  repveseafi  It; 
to  be  everywhere  smooth  and  efHatie,  aad  as  pjm* 
as  Elysian  fields.  Bemtuy. 

Equableness  (£1cwa-bl-nesX  a^  State  of 
being  equable. 

Equably  (§1rwa-bli).  adv.  In  an  equable 
manner;  with  continued  uniformity;  evenly: 
as,  eq[uably  accelerated  or  retarded  motioii, 
that  is,  when  the  motion  is  increased  or 
decreased  by  eoual  quantities  or  degrees  Is 
equal  times.  '  Bodies  move  eqwM^  In  ooD' 
centric  circles.'    Qtiotod  by  Latham, 

Equal  (dlcwal),  a.  (L.  aquaUa,  ttwn  aq^ 
to  make  equa^  from  ctquut,  equal— referred 
to  same  root  as  Skr.  tta,  one,  the  same.  ]  1  The 
same  in  magnitude  or  dhnensions,  value, 
qualities,  degree,  and  the  like;  neither  infe- 
rior nor  superior,  greater  nor  leas,  better  nor 
worse;  as.  an  equal  qnantii^  ui  land;  s 
house  of  equal  size;  a  perscm  of  equal  bulk: 
equeU  angles;  two  commodities  of  eqmal 
value;  men  of  equal  rank;  bodies  of  eqimU 
hardness  or  softness;  two  motions  of  ojasf 
velocity.  'All  men  are  created  t^uol'  J^- 
/er$on. 

Thou  therefore  also  tasle.  diat  «f«M/  lot 

May  join  us.  equal  yxj,  as  o§uat  lore.     Mittm. 

2.  Even;  uniform;  not  variable;  as,  an  efesf 
mind    '  An  eqyuA  temper.'    Dryden. 

Ye  say,  The  way  of  the  Lofd  is  not  oftmi, 

Ecek.  sviK.  >5. 

8.  Being  in  Just  relation  or  proportion. 
*  Commendations  e^t/oi  to  your  merit'  Dry- 
den. — 1  Impartial;  neutral;  not  biassed 
'    Equal  and  unconcerned,  I  look  on  aO.    Drj4rn. 

5.  Of  the  same  interest  or  amcem;  of  like 

moment  or  importance. 

They  who  are  not  disposed  to  fecdve  tk«m  nay 
let  them  adone  or  reject  them;  it  is  tfuat  to  me. 

8.  Just ;  equitable ;  not  unduly  Cavoursblt 

to  any  party;  as,  the  terms  and  condlttoos 

of  the  contract  are  equoX;  tqu(U  laws. 

Therefore  was  it  equa/  that  nan,  wMcfa  was  e»- 
dued  with  reason  and  high  undcritaadiwg. 
show  thankfulness.  Sp. 


F&te,  fllr,  fat  fftU;       m6,  met  bdr;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not  mOve;      tdbe,  tub.  bQll;       oil.  pound;       U.  8e.  abicne;     J^.  Se.  tey. 
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the  lame  terms;  enjoying  the 
*xr  atmtUr  beneflta. 


tSc  married.  orpluuM,  widows,  jrem,  and 
1^  «Tattf/  n  »paU»  with  themselves. 

Maccabees  Tiii  30. 

&  A4«qtiat«;  baring  competent  power. 
ehfltty.  or  mettnt;  ac,  the  ahip  la  not  eqwU 
iw  hmr  aaiaconiat;  the  army  waa  not  equal 
to  tbm  conieat;  we  are  not  equal  to  the 


tmatad  not  thdr  own  aumbert  as  tfttai 
the  hi^tish.  Ctmrend^n. 


who 


In  imine»an  aaawtment  of  male 
im  «if  female  Toioea,  not.  however,  neceeaarily 
M<  Il]»  rwniater  or  coropata,  though  the  term 
■Ifcnnid  be  restricted  to  Toioea  of  similar 
taacr  Stu  Eren,  equable,  uniform,  un- 
wryin^  adequate,  proportionate,  commen- 

K  Cair.  fnat,  equitable. 

.  (^''IwmiX  «L  L  One  not  inferior  or  aupe- 
Co  mother;  a  penon  baring  the  same 
MT  »  dmUar  age,  rank,  station,  offloe,  talents. 

•  ooct  hU  tfmUs,  envy  and  defame 
■^a-  Addison. 

It  w«a  tboo.  a  man  my  «fw«/,  my  piide.    Pk.  Iv.  13. 
Z.  t  TlM  aiftte  of  being  equal;  equality. 

tkal  prasuDi'it  to  weirh  the  world  anew. 
~  ali  t]kia(«  to  an  tfUM  to  restore,    ^nuer. 

_  (4<1cwal),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  toualUd; 
ptir.  ^i^uaiUng.  L  To  make  equal;  to  make 
€>i  Uhe  aame  quantity,  dimenaiona,  or  qua- 
lOiTi  to  canae  to  be  commensurate  with  or 
by;  to  equalise;  hence,  to 
I  equals;  to  compare.— 2.  To  be 
to-  to  be  adequate  to;  to  be  commen- 
with.  *  Did  but  my  fortunea  equal  my 

ifmaJt. 

e  aB  not  tftmls  Edward's  moiety.    SAmJk. 

X  To  rise  to  the  same  state,  rank,  estimation, 
or  cxc«UefM»  with;  to  become  equal  to;  as. 
firw  commanders  equal  Wellington  in  fame. 

What  dctigbts  can  «f  imi/  those 
That  stif  the  ^tint^ Inner  deep*  f    TeMt^wn. 

4  To  make  equiralent  to;  to  recompense 
tally;  to  answer  in  full  proportion. 


«te 


throoffh  the  shady  £rove, 
d  aU  her  cares,  and  ^vMoZrlf  aU  her  love. 

Dryden. 

t  (rkwalX si  To  be  equal;  to  match. 


t  riuttk  we  are  a  body  titonf  eaouffh. 
Even  aa  we  an.  to  ^fMo/  wuh  the  King. 


Alike. 


■fBAlHbOiua  («'kwala.kwalX  a. 
jacotcfa.] 
BVBAl-«QilAl(^wal-a-kwariv.v  Tobalance 

aoooonta.   to  make   one   thing  equal   to 

■pother.    [Scotch.] 

If  t  pay  debt  to  other  folk,  I  think  they  sold  pay  it 
to  ma    tfcat  tfumli  oftmis.  Sir  tV.  5c$tt. 

(^kwali-ti'ri-an).  n.     One 
» bdieres  in  or  maintains  certain  opinions 
ragvding  equality. 

BqaaUtgrC^kwol'i-tiXn.  rL.09tia2i(a«,from 
mquaUe.  SeeEquAL.]  L  The  state  of  being 
equal;  likeoesa  hi  magnitude  or  dimensions, 
rnloe.  qualities,  d^ree,  and  the  like;  the 
state  of  Deinff  neither  sni>erior  nor  inferior, 
grwatcr  nor  leas,  better  nor  worse;  as.  Uie 
e^umtiijf  of  men  in  the  scale  of  being;  the 
eifumlity  ot  noblea  of  the  same  rank;  an 
efnaldy  of  rif^ta. 

S^m^itf  of  two  domestic  powers 

Breeda  acmpalous  faction.  SMoA. 

As  It  may  be  presBmed  that  in  the  supposed  state 
at  natiwv  n«a  obey  00  law  but  their  own  will,  and  as 
If  b  admitted  that  they  are  unequal  in  strength  and 
how  riMMild  there  be  any  natural  tfuaHiy  t 
d  of  dvil  society,  then,  b  not  to  preserve  the 
s/a^r.  lor  tlicre  b  none,  but  to  remedy  the 
of  a.  «o  br  as  may  be  done.  T.  H.  Dy*r. 

1  Kmmeas;  uniformity;  sameness  in  state 
nr  coattnned  course;  aa.  an  equality  of  tem- 
per or  constitution.— S.  Erenness;  plain- 
oaaa;  uniformity;  as,  an  equality  of  surface. 
4.  In  wtatk,  a  ccNnpairison  of  two  quantities 
which  are  in  effect  equal,  though  differently 
tsuusied  or  represented.  It  is  usually  de- 
noted by  two  parallel  linea,  »;  thus  3  x  -f- 
4  y  s'  20;  that  la,  3  s  added  to  4  y  are  equal 
U>  n.  —Batio  <^f  equoHiy,  the  ratio  of  two 
eqnal  quantitiea. 

IqwalHltlmi  (41nral-ix-&''ahonX  n.  The 
act  of  equalising,  or  state  of  being  equal- 


thcir 


wmjor  part  of  die  inhabitants  believe 

and  tbdr  satis(actioo«  and  their  <wMii/. 

^  rest  of  their  fellow-sobjects  or  Ire- 

advcrae  to  the  principles  of  that  coo- 

^wrAr. 

(ilcwal-lsX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  equal- 
imd;  ppr.  evuatinmq.  L  To  make  equal; 
to  oanae  to  be  equal  in  amount  or  degree 
sa  compared ;  aa,  to  equaliu  aocounta;  to 
sfiMlisf  bordena  or  taxes. 


One  poor  moment  can  suffice 
To  tfiiaitM*  the  lofty  and  the  low.     H'crtUwortk. 

No  system  of  education  will  completely  eqtuiliM* 
natural  powers.  fVkaUly. 

It  To  represent  as  equal;  to  place  on  a 
lerel  with.  'The  Viivin  they  do  at  least 
egi4alu0  to  Christ'  hr,  H.  More.—^.\  To 
be  equal  to;  to  equal 

It  could  not  tfualise  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  her  eyes  have  kindled  in  my  heart. 

}ValUr. 

Booallier  (61cwal-iz-4r),  n.  He  who  or  that 
which  equaUses  or  makes  equal;  an  adjuster; 
a  lereller. 

We  find  thb  digester  of  codes,  amender  of  laws, 
destroyer  of  feudality,  ^fuaiiser  of  public  burdens, 
&c,  permitting,  if  he  did  not  perpetrate,  one  of  the 
roost  atrocious  acts  of  oppression.        Bntigkam. 

Islam,  like  any  great  Faith,  and  insight  into  the 
essence  of  man,  b  a  perfect  tqutUiatr  oi  men. 

CarlyU. 

Equally  (61nral-liX  odn.  L  In  the  same  de- 
greewitn  another;  alike;  as,  to  be  eqwiUy 
uuced;  to  be  eqwMy  rirtuous  or  ricious;  to 
be  eoually  imnatient,  hungry,  thirsty,  swift, 
or  slow;  to  be  equally  fuxnisbed.— 2.  In 
equal  shares  or  proportions;  as.  the  estate 
is  to  be  equally  diriaed  among  the  heirs.— 
3.  Impartially;  with  equal  Justice. 

We  do  reouire  them  of  you.  so  to  use  them. 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits  and  our  safety 
May  equal^j/  determine.  SnaJk. 

Eqnalneas  (£lcwal-nes),  n.  i.  A  state  of 
being  equal;  equality. 

Let  me  lament  .  .  .  that  our  stars 

Unreconcileable  should  liave  divided 

Our  tquatttess  to  this.  Shak. 

2.  Erenness;  uniformity;  as»  the  equalneu 
of  a  surface. 

Equals-aqnalB  (6'kwalz-a-kwalzX  adv.  In 
an  equfd  manner.    [Scotch.] 

Eqnangular  (ft-kwang'gQ-ldrX  a.  \L.aquue, 
equal,  and  anguhu^  angle.]  Earing  equal 
angles;  eauiangular.    [Kare.] 

B/]Wft«ivn4ty  (g-kwa-nim'i-ti),  n.  [L.  aqua- 
nuiutos— cs^utis,  equal,  eren,  and  ammiw, 
mind.  See  Animate.]  Erenness  of  mind; 
that  calm  temper  or  firmness  of  mind  which 
is  not  easily  elated  or  depressed,  which  sus- 
tains prosperity  without  excessire  Joy,  and 
adrersity  without  riolent  agitation  of  the 
passions  or  depression  of  Bpirit& 

Thb  watch  over  a  man's  self,  and  command  of  his 
temper.  I  take  to  be  the  greatest  of  human  perfec- 
tions. ...  I  do  not  know  now  to  express  thb  habit 
of  mind,  except  you  will  let  me  call  it  equanimity. 

Tatltr. 

Eftnanlmonat  (d-kwanl-mus),  a.  Of  an  eren, 
composed  frame  of  mind;  of  a  steady  tem- 
per; not  easily  elated  or  depressed.  '  Out 
of  equanimoue  cirillty  to  his  many  worthy 
friends.'    EikonBaeilHa. 

Equant (61c want), n.  [Yxomcequane.otquan- 
he,  pres.  part  of  L.  cequo,  to  make  lerel  or 
equal,  fromosffiMis,  equal]  In  the  Ptolemaic 
system  of  asut>nomy,  an  imaginary  circle 
used  for  determining  the  motions  of  the 
planets. 

squate  (^kw&tO.  v.t  pret  &  pp.  equated; 

i>pr.  equating.  [L.  cequo^  cequatum,  to  make 
erel  or  equal,  from  aiquus,  lerel,  equid.] 
To  make  equal;  to  reduce  to  an  arerage; 
to  make  such  correction  or  aUowance  in  as 
will  reduce  to  a  common  standard  of  com- 
parison, or  wiU  bring  to  a  true  result;  as»  to 
equate  payments;  to  equate  obserrations  in 
astronomy. 

Equatioil  (S-kw&'shon).  n.  [L.  cequatio,  from 
aquo,  to  make  equal  or  lereL  ]  1. 1 A  making 
equal,  or  an  equal  dirision;  equality. 

Again  the  golden  day  resumed  its  right. 

And  ruled  m  Just  tftuM»H  with  the  night.    Rawe. 

2.  In  alg.  a  proposition  asserting  the  equa- 
lity of  two  quantities,  and  expressed  by  the 
sign  =■  between  them;  or  an  expression  of 
the  same  quantity  in  two  dissimilar  terms, 
but  of  equal  ralue;  as,  8«.  ^  86d.  or  x  =  fr  -f- 
m-r.  In  the  latter  case  x  is  equal  to  6 
added  to  m^  with  r  subtracted,  and  the 
quantities  on  the  right  hand  of  the  sign  of 
equation  are  said  to  be  the  ralue  of  x  on 
we  left  hand.  An  equation  is  termed 
simple,  quadratic,  cubic,  or  biquadratic,  or 
of  the  flnt  second,  third,  or  fourth  degree, 
according  as  the  index  of  the  highest  power 
of  the  unknown  quantity  is  one,  two,  three, 
or  four.  And  generally  an  equation  Lb  said 
to  be  of  the  5th,  6th,  nth,  Ac,  degree,  accord- 
ing as  the  highest  power  of  the  imknown 
Quantity  is  of  any  of  these  dimensions.— 
In  aeiren.  the  correction  or  quantity  to 
be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  mean 
position  of  a  hearenly  body  to  obtain  the 
true  position;  it  also,  in  a  more  general 
sense,  implies  the  correction  arising  from 


any  erroneous  supposition  whaterer.  — 
4.  In  chew,  a  collection  of  symbols  to  denote 
that  two  or  more  definite  bodies,  simple 
or  compound,  hare  been  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  chemical  action,  that  a  reac- 
tion nas  taken  place,  and  that  new  bodies 
are  produced.  It  is  called  an  equation 
because  the  total  weight  of  the  substances 
concerned  remains  the  same.  —  ^loimtt'on 
to  correepcndtng  altitudea,  in  astron.  a 
correction  which  must  be  applied  to  the 
apparent  time  of  noon  (found  by  means 
o!  the  time  elapsed  between  the  instants 
when  the  sun  had  equal  altitudes,  both 
before  and  after  noon)  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  true  time.  — if^iMieion  qf  the 
centre,  in  astron.  the  difference  between 
the  place  of  a  planet  as  supposed  to  more 
uniformly  in  a  circle,  and  its  place  as  mor- 
Ing  in  an  ellipse.— AVuaCum  qf  equinoxee, 
in  aetron.  the  difference  between  the  mean 
and  apparent  places  of  the  equinox.— if^tia- 
tion  qf  payments,  an  arithmetical  rule  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertalnins  at  what  time  it 
is  equitable  that  a  person  should  make  pay- 
ment of  a  whole  debt  which  is  due  in  dU- 
ferent  parts,  payable  at  different  times.— 
Equation  qf  time,  in  astron.  the  difference 
between  mean  and  apparent  time,  or  the  re- 
duction of  apparent  unequal  time,  or  motion, 
of  the  sun  or  a  planet  to  equable  and  mean 
time  or  motion.— Personal  equation,  in  as- 
tronomical obserrations.  a  name  giren  to  the 
quantity  of  time  by  which  a  person  is  in  the 
habit  of  noting  a  phenomenon  wrongly;  it 
may  be  called  positire  or  negatire,  accord- 
ins  as  he  notes  it  after  or  Mfore  it  really 
tak^B  placa 

Equator  (e-kw&'t^r).  n.  [L.L.  mquator, 
from  L.  crquo,  cequatum.  to  make  equal.] 
1.  In  astrofi.  that  imagmary  great  circle 
in  the  hearens,  the  plane  of  which  \»  per- 
IMndicular  to  the  axis  of  the  earth.  It  is 
ererywhere  90*  distant  from  the  celestial 
poles,  which  coincide  with  the  extremities 
of  the  earth's  axis,  supposed  to  be  produced 
to  meet  the  hearens,  and  its  axis  is  this 
produced  axis.  It  dirides  the  celestial 
sphere  into  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres.  During  his  apparent  yearly 
course  the  sun  is  twice  in  the  equator,  at 
the  beginning  of  spring  and  of  autumn. 
Then  tne  day  and  night  are  equal,  whence 
the  name  equinox.— 2.  In  geog.  that  great 
circle  of  our  globe,  ererv  point  of  which  is 
90*  from  the  poles,  which  are  also  its  poles, 
its  axis  being  also  the  axis  of  the  earth.  It 
is  in  the  plane  of  the  celestial  equator.  All 
places  which  are  on  it  hare  inranablr  equal 
days  and  nights.  Our  earth  is  dirided 
by  it  into  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres. From  this  circle  is  reckoned  the 
latitude  of  places  both  north  and  south.— 
Magnetic  equator,  a  line  which  pretty  nearly 
coincides  with  the  geographical  equator, 
and  at  erery  point  of  which  the  rertloal 
component  of  the  earth's  magnetic  attrac- 
tion is  zero;  that  is  to  say,  a  dipping  needle 
carried  along  it  remains  horizontal  It  is 
hence  called  the  aclinic  line. 

Equatoreal  (d-kwa-td'rd-al),  a.  and  n.  Same 
ta  Jiouatorial. 

Equatorial  (d-kwa-td'ri-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  equator;  as,  equatorial  climates;  the 
equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth  is  longer 
than  the  polar  6i%meteT.— Equatorial  tele- 
scope or  mstrument,  an  equatorial  (which 
seeX 

Equatorial  (fi-kwa-td'ri-alX  n.  An  astrono- 
mical instrument  contrired  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  a  telescope  upon  any  celestial 
object  of  which  the  right  ascension  and 
declination  are  known,  and  of  keeping  the 
obiect  in  riew  for  any  length  of  time,  not- 
withstanding the  diurnal  motion.  For  these 
purposes  a  principal  axis  resting  on  firm 
supports  is  placed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
earUi's  rotation,  and  consequently  pointing 
to  the  poles  of  the  hearens.  On  this  polar 
axis  there  is  placed,  near  one  of  its  extre- 
mities, a  graduated  circle,  the  plane  of 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  polar  axis, 
and  therefore  parallel  to  the  equator.  This 
circle  \»  called  the  equatorial  circle,  and 
measures  by  its  arcs  the  hour  angles,  or 
differences  of  right  ascension.  The  polar 
axia  carries  a  second  circle,  called  the  dr - 
elinaHon  circle,  the  plane  of  which  is  at 
right  angles  to  Uutt  of  the  equatorial  circle. 
This  last  circle  haa  a  telescope  attached  to 
it  for  making  obserrations,  and  which  mores 
along  with  it  in  the  same  plane.  The  name 
eq%tatorial,oT  equatorial  tntfrumenf. Is  some- 
tunes  giren  to  any  astronomical  instrument 


ch,  dhaln;     eh.  Se.  loefc;     g,  go\     J.>ob;      ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siny;     tb,  then;  th,  tAin;    w,  idg;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.  -See  Kjet. 
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which  has  its  principal  axis  of  rotation  par- 
allel to  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

Equitorially  (e-kwa-t6'ri-al-liX  adv.  So  as 
to  have  the  motion  of  an  equatorial;  in  a 
line  with  the  equator. 

Eqneny,  Bqtiery  (eOcwe-ri),  n.  (Fr.  icuHe,  a 
stable,  from  L.L.«euria.  a  stable;  from  O.H.Q. 
$eurtif  tkiurot  the  modem  O.  $eheutr,  a  bam 
or  shed.  The  escuyer  d'ieurie  was  formerly 
the  equerry  in  the  stable  of  a  prince  or  exalted 
personage.  ]  1.  An  officer  of  nobles  or  princes 
who  has  the  care  and  management  of  their 
horses.  In  England,  equerries  are  certain 
officers  of  the  household  of  the  sovereign,  in 
the  department  of  the  master  of  the  horse, 
the  first  of  whom  is  styled  chief  equerry  and 
cleriE-marshaL  Their  duties  fall  in  rotation, 
and  when  the  sovereign  rides  abroad  in 
state  an  equerry  goes  in  the  leading  coach. 
Officers  with  the  same  denomination  form 
part  of  the  establishments  of  the  members 
of  the  royal  family.  '  Quick  and  active  as  an 
equerry.'  Tatter.— %.  A  stable  or  lodge  for 
horsea 

EQUei  (dlcwez),  n.  [L.,  a  horseman,  from 
equuB,  a  horse.]  1.  In  Roman  antia.  one  of 
the  order  of  Roman  citizens  called  Equites; 
a  knight  See  Equites.— 2.  A  genus  of  tele- 
ostean  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  ScisB- 
nidn,  represented  by  members  found  upon 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of  tropical  America  and 
in  the  Caribbean  seas.  The  most  remarkable 
species  of  the  genus  is  E.  laneeolatiu,  or 
belted  horseman,  having  an  oblong  body, 
with  nape  of  the  neck  very  high,  of  a  grajrish 
vellow  colour,  diversified  with  three  broad 
belts  of  blacldsh  brown,  each  belt  edged 
with  whitish  gray.  Another  species  is  E. 
punctattu,  the  spotted  horseman. 

Eqaestrlan  (S-kwes'tri-an),  a.  [L.  equetter, 
equeetrU,  from  eqtu$,  a  horseman,  from 
equuM,  a  horse.]  1.  Pertaining  to  horses  or 
horsemanship;  performed  with  horses:  con- 
sisting in  or  accompanied  with  perform- 
ances on  horseback;  as,  equeitrian  feats; 
equestrian  exercise;  egu^sfnan sports.  -^2.  In 
tne  habit  of  riding  on  horseback;  fond  of  or 
skilled  in  horsemanship.  '  A  certain  equet- 
trian  order  of  ladies.'  Spectator.— S.  Repre- 
senting a  person  on  horseback;  as,  an  eqxieM- 
trian  statue.  Equestrian  statues  are  usually 
cast  in  bronze,  and  mounted  on  a  stone  pe- 
destal; few  early  monimients  of  this  kind  are 
extant,  the  valuable  metal  they  contained 
tempting  ravagers  to  destroy  them.— 4  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Roman  equites  or  knights; 
as,  Uie  equeetrian  order.    See  EQurrss. 

EQUMtrtan  <§-kwes'tri-anX  n.  A  rider  on 
horseback;  specifically,  one  who  earns  his 
living  by  performing  feats  of  agility  and 
skill  on  horseback  in  a  circus. 

EQaestrianlsm  (6-kwes'tri-an-izm),  n.  The 
performance  of  an  equestrian;  horseman- 
ship.    Wilber/oree. 

Equestrleime  (^-kwes'tri-en),  n.  [Spurious 
French  form.]  A  female  rider  or  performer 
on  horseback. 

EQUlangled  (§'kwl-ang-gld),  a.  Having 
equal  angles;  equiangular.    Boyle. 

Equiangular  (e-kwi-ans'gaidrX  a.  [L. 
(Bquu9,  equal,  and  angtUue,  an  angle.]  In 
geoin.  consisting  of  or  having  equal  angles; 
an  epithet  given  to  figures  whose  angles  are 
all  equal,  such  as  a  square,  an  equUateral 
triangle,  a  parallelogram,  &c. 

Ectulbalance  (S-kwi-bal'ansX  n.  [L.  (xmiue, 
equal,  and  E  balance  (which  see).]  Equal 
weight. 

EqulbalanceC^-kwi-bal'ansX  v.f.  pret  A  pp. 
eipAibalaneed;  ppr.  equibalancing.  To  be  of 
eiiual  weight  with  something;  to  counter- 
balance.   [Rare  ] 

Equlcruralt  (e-kwi-kriir'alX  a.  [L.  cequue, 
equal,  and  eruM,  cruris,  a  leg.  ]  Having  legs 
uf  equal  length ;  isoscelea  '  Seven  equicrural 
trianglea'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Equicruret  (e'kwi-krtir),  a.  Same  as  Eq\u- 
crural. 

An  equicrun  triangle  eoes  upon  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  length  and  breadth.  Sir  A'.  Dtghy. 

EquldA  (d^kwi-d^X  f^  p'-  The  horse  family, 
af amily  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  order 
Ungulata  and  subdivision  Perissodactyla, 
characterized  by  an  undivided  hoof  formed 
of  the  third  toe  and  its  enlarged  horav  nail, 
a  simple  stomach,  a  mane  on  the  neck,  and 
by  six  incisor  teeth  on  each  jaw.  seven  mo- 
lars on  either  side  of  both  jaws,  and  by  two 
small  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  Jaw  of  the 
males,  and  sometimes  in  both  jawa  It  is 
divided  into  two  groups — one  including  the 
asses  and  zebras  (genus  AsinusX  more  or 
less  banded  with  olackish  brown,  with  a 
distinct  black  line  along  the  back,  the  tail 


bristly  only  at  the  end,  and  free  from  warts 
on  the  hind  legs;  the  other  comprising  the 
true  horses  (genus  EquusX  not  banded, 
having  no  dorsal  line,  long  hair  on  their 
tails,  and  warts  on  both  pairs  of  limbs.  See 
Ass,  Horse.  Zebra,  Quaooa. 
EquidUrerent  (^kwi-dif'f6r-entX  a.  [L. 
cequiu,    equal,    and    differem,   different] 

1.  Having  eaual  differences;  arithmetically 
proportional —2.  In  crystal,  having  a  com- 
mon difference:  having  a  different  number 
of  faces  presented  by  the  prism  and  by  each 
summit,  the  three  numbers  forming  a  series 
in  arithmetical  progression,  as  6,  4,  2.  — 
Eqyidifferent  series,  an  arithmetical  series 
having  tiie  difference  between  the  first  and 
second,  the  second  and  third,  the  third  and 
fourth  terms,  Ac,  the  same;  an  arithmeti- 
cal progression. 

Equidistance  (§-kwi-dis'tans),  n.  Equal 
distance. 

The  collateral  eouulistaMce  of  cousin-gennan  from 
the  stock  whence  both  descend.  Sp.  Hall. 

Equidistant  (e-kwi-dis'tantX  a.  [L.  csquus, 
equal,  and  distans,  distant]  1.  Being  at  an 
equal  distance  from  some  point  or  place. 

The  fixed  stars  are  not  all  .  .  .  tfuidistaMt  from 
us.  Ray. 

2.  In  geom.  a  term  of  relation  between  two 
things  which  are  evenrwhere  at  the  same  or 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other. 

Equldistantly  (ekwi-dis'tant-liX  adv.  At 
the  same  or  an  equal  distance. 

Equidiurnal  (61cwi-di-«i^nalX  a.  [L.  cequxis, 
equal,  and  E  diumai]  A  term  applied  to 
the  equinoctial  line.    See  extract 

The  circle  which  the  sun  describes  in  his  diurnal 
motion,  when  the  days  and  nii^hts  are  equal,  the 
Greeks  called  the  eauidiurnal,  the  Latin  astrono- 
mers the  equinoctial,  and  the  corresponding^  circle 
on  the  earth  was  the  equator.  IVIuwelL 

Equiform(§'kwi-formX  a.  [L.  cieguut.  equal, 

and  forma,  form. )    Having  the  same  shape, 

form,  or  make.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 
Equiformityt  (6-kwi-form'i-tiX  n.  uniform 

equality.    *  Equifonnity  of  motion.'   Sir  T. 

Browne. 
Equilateral  (§-kwi-lat'dr-aI),  a.    [L.  e^uus, 

equal,  and  lateralis,  from  kUus,  a  side.] 

Having  all  the  sides  equil; 

as,  an  equilateral  triangle; 

a  square  must  necessarily 

be  e^ilateral. —  EquHater- 

ai  bitxilve,  a  shell  m  which 

a    transverse    line,   drawn 

through  the   apex   of  the 

umbo,  bisects  the  valve  into 

two  equal  and  symmetrical    Equilateral  Tri- 

narta.— Equilateral   hyper-  angle. 

hola,  a  hyperbola  which  has 

the  two  axes  equal  to  one  another,  the 

asymptotes  forming  a  right  angle. 
Equilatexal  (§-kwi-Iat'6r-al).   n.     A   side 

exactly  corresponding  to  others  in  length, 

or  a  figure  of  equal  sides. 
Equiliorate  (d-Kwi-lil>ratX  v.t.  pret  &  pp. 

equilibrated;  ppr.  equilibrating.  [L.ceauus, 

equal,  and  Itbro,  to  poise.)     To  balance 

equallv;  to  keep  even  with  equal  weight  on 

each  side;  to  keep  in  equipoise. 

The  bodies  of  fishes  are  eqMifibrtUed  with  water. 

Arbuthnet. 

Here,  as  wherever  there  are  antagonistic  actions, 
we  see  rhythmical  divergences  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  medium  state — changes  which  efHtlibraU  each 
other  by  their  alternate  excesses.  H.  Sftnctr. 

Equilibration (6'kwi-libra"shonX n.  Equi- 
poise; the  act  of  keeping  the  balance  even, 
or  tlie  state  of  being  equally  balanced. 
'Nature's  laws  of  equilihratifm*  Sir  J. 
Denham. 

Thus  from  the  persistence  of  force  follow,  not  only 
the  various  direct  and  indirect  tfuilibratioMs  going 
on  around,  together  with  that  cosmical  eqttiUbmtion 
which  brings  evolution  under  all  its  forms  to  a  close, 
but  also  those  less  manifest  equilibrations  shown  m 
the  re-adjustments  of  moving  equilibria  that  have 
been  disturbed.  H.  Sftucer. 

EquililiriOUS  t  (S-kwi-li'bri-us).  a.  In  a  state 
en  equipoise;  well  balanced.  'A  regular  and 
equuibrious  order.'    Dr.  John  Scott 

Equilil>riouslyt(e-kwi.U'bri-us.liXadv.  In 
aoalanced  manner;  in  counterpoise.  'False- 
hood and  truth  seem  almost  equUtbrioudy 
stated.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Equilibrist  (ekwil'i-bristX  n.  One  that 
balances  equally;  one  who  keeps  his  balance 
in  imnaturiU  positions  and  hazardous  move- 
ments, as  a  rope-dancer. 

The  case  of  the  e^Htbrist  and  rope-dancer  .  .  . 
is  particularly  fevourable  to  this  explanation. 

Du£aU  Stewart. 

Equilibrity  (g-kwi-li^hri-UX  n.  [L.  aquHi- 
britas,  from  oBquUibris,  evenly  balanced— 
^v/utM,  equal,  even,  and  libra,  balance.  1 
The  state  of  being  equally  balanced;  equal 


balance  on  both  sides;  equUlbriiim;  aa^  tbr 
theorv  of  equilibria. 
Equilibrium  (e-kwi-liOui-amX  n.  [I. 
Itbrium,  an  even  balance,  frua 
See  EqviLlBRlTT.]     1.  In  meek   equipoise: 
equality  of  weight  or  force;  a  state  ot  n«t 
produced  by  the  mutual  coonteractian  td 
two  or  more  forces,  as  the  stata  of  Hm  two 
ends  of  a  lever  or  balance,  when  both  aiv 
charged  with  equal  weight  and  tbey  maia- 
tain  an  even  or  level  poaitkNi,  p«x«Uel  to 
the   horizon.     When  two  or  i 
acting  upon  a  body  are  ao  oppoaed  to 
other  that  the  bodv  remains  at  rest,  althoofEk 
one  of  them  would  move  it  if  ictins  alooe 
those  forces  are  said  to  be  in  eqvUArvum^. 
that  is,  equallv  balanced.     See  8tatk% 
Stable,  unstaMe,  and  neutral  or  ind^emt 
equilibrium.    When  a  bodv,  beinc  aU^ktiy 
moved  out  of  anv  position  in  whi^  it  rmt» 
upon  another  body,  always  tends  to  rvtun  v  > 
its  posiUon,  and.  being  left  to  itself,  will  roU 
back  of  its  own  accord  into  it.  thai  poaitMB  i* 
said  to  be  one  of  stable  equilibrium;  when  the 
body  win  not  thus  return  to  its  previous  po«»- 
tion,  its  position  is  said  to  be  one  of  «uuC)a^'/ 
equUibnum;  and  when  a  body,  bc^ic  MSMred 
more  or  less  from  its  position  of  eqalofartn» 
will  rest  in  any  of  the  positions  in  wbldi  it 
is  placed,  and  is  indifferent  to  any  particvUr 
position,  its  equilibrium  is  said  to  be  ttmi^mf 
or  one  of  ind^erence.    A  perfect  sfibera.  i4 
uniform  material,  resting  upon  a  boriaaotal 
plane,  Ls  in  a  state  of  neutral  eqmiUbrimm 
an  oblate  spheroid,  with  its  axis  d  roimtkm 
vertical,  is  in  stable  equilibrium,  white  a 
prolate  spheroid,  with  its  axisvartfcal.  Is  in 
unstable  equilibrium  on  the  ssme  plane    1 
body  suspended  by  its  centre  at  grmwHj  k 
in  a  state  of  neutral  or  imdiferent  s^mb- 
brium.  If  a  body  be  suspended  by  any  other 
point  it  will  be  in  a  state  of  stable  eqnilibriaB 
when  its  centre  of  gravity  is  perpendiculart; 
below  the  point  of  suspension,  bat  if  tbr 
centre  of  gravity  be  above  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion the  equilibrium  will  be  unstable  —1  A 
state  of  Just  poise;  a  position  of  due  balance, 
as,  to  preserve  the  egtUlibrium  of  the  body, 
take  care  you  do  not  lose  your  equilibrimm 
8.  In  thejme  arts,  (a)  the  Just  poise  or  balaste 
of  a  figure  or  other  object  so  that  it  msi 
appear  to  stand  flrmlv.  (6)  The  due  equipoise 
of  objects,  lisfats,  shadows,  ^.—4.  Eqosl 
diffumon  or  dutribution.  as  of  temDeratorr. 
which  all  bodies  on  the  earth  tena  to  fto- 
duce,  of  the  electric  fluid  in  ita  natani 
undisturbed  state,  Ac.— 6.  Equal  halanrinc 
of  the  mind  between  motives  o^  resaoo*; 
a  state  of  indifference  or  of  doubt,  when 
the  mind  is  suspoided  in  indecision,  between 
different  motives  or  the  different  forces  nf 
evidence.— 6.  Equality  of  infinjmr!«i  or 
due  or  Just  relationship. 


Health  consists  in  the  tquiUkHmm 
two  powers.  jtrimikmtt 

7.  In  politics,  balance  of  power.  See  under 
Balascs.  —In  equHibrio,  in  a  state  of  eqai- 
Ubrium. 

It  is  ^  €fuilihri» 

If  deities  descend  or  no. 


Equimultiple (6-kwi-mul'U-pl).a.  (Ft 
iquimultiple—L.  tequus,  equal,  an.l  wmti- 
pUco,  to  multiply.  See  Multiplt.]  Multi- 
plied by  the  same  number  or  quantity. 

Equimultiple  (S-kwi-mul'ti-pI).  n.  b 
ariih.  and  geom.  a  number  multiplied  t^ 
the  same  number  or  quantity.  Beorv 
equimultiples  are  always  in  the  same  ntk> 
to  each  other  as  the  simple  numben  or 
quantities  before  multiplication.  If  6  sad 
9  are  multiplied  by  4  the  eqttiroulti|ile> 
24  and  30  will  be  to  each  other  as  6  to  9 

Equine,   Equinal   (einrln.   ^kwln'sn.  a 
[L  equinus,  from  equus,  a  htnve.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  horse,  or  psrti 
of  a  horse;  denoting  the  horse  kind. 

The  shoulders,  body,  thighs,  and  maae  are  tfinme. 
the  liead  completely  bovine.  iCcrrp* 

SqvineoeSMliy  (^kwi-ne'sea-sa-ri),  a.  [L 
asquus,  equal,  and  neeessariua,  necesssry  ] 
Necessary  or  needful  in  the  same  degree. 

Both  to  give  blows  and  to  carry  (bear) 

In  fights  are  equt$»ett9smry.  //iirfitw*. 

^wJTilf^  (£-kwin'i-a).  n.  (L.  equinus^  per- 
taining to  a  horse,  from  equus,  a  hm») 
A  dangerous  contagious  disorder,  originst- 
ing  in  the  horse,  ass.  and  mule,  but  co»- 
municable  to  man;  glanders  in  man. 

Equinoctial  (^k^-nok'shal),  «.  (L 
omitw,  equal,  and  noa;  nocNt.  nigbLl 
1.  Pertaining  to  the  equinoxes;  dfignstiag 
an  equal  length  of  day  and  nisbt ;  as.  tk« 
equinoctial   Une.— 2.    Pertainmg    to  tlit 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fiMl;       md.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not.  move;       tai>e,  tub,  bnll;       oO,  pound;       ti.  So.  abune;      y.  Scl  fqn 


BQOIKOCnAL 
cllmita  III  Uis  «|iili 


BQDlTKHFOEAKEOCrS 


'■iM'.  — >.  rmainUa  u 


^J—n    Ua  panflel  la  tlia  equlnoctliL— 


•I  fattm.  tinmen  tlut  or 


.  ir  aqaliuii  Thoa  poinU  *n  lonnd 
|4  hm  movlns  backward  at  weatwird  at  the 
■ml*  at  Wilt  m  ileicne  ' ""'-  '- 

PKWnMoK.-^-ffHtnurlial  Kim,  tl 

'tuml  (turn  ■  axdl  liutvit  conmoD  loui  uu 

1   («-kwl.twk'ilul).   <L     |r« 

■■  ■  -  troii  tan  MlffliUiU 
,  whan  the  iim  ii 
re  ol  equal  Isnglh 

.   .  ihi 

tm  dmctiaa  or  the  rqalnoi. 

■■  EiptinBttiaL  Jamrpli  OlaaMl 
Bllllllllll  (i^wl-Dolu).  n.  [I.  cnjuui,  equal. 
mud  Kio,  DichtJ  1.  The  preclH  time  whan 
the  urn  entcn  one  of  the  «|UliuKtJal  patnla. 
«*-  Iba  tint  point  of  Aiiei.  about  the  2Ut  ol 
Uarrh.  anif  tb«  flm  point  ot  Ubn,  about 
U*  IM  of  September,  najilng  the  dir  and 
lh»  nl<lit  o<  eqiul  leiutli.  'HieuwecKlled 
n^wctlrelj  tha  Hnw  and  autumnal  eqiiL- 
Buaa.— £  Equinoctial  (>la. 

1     AnjthiDC  equal ;    an    equal    meaeura. 


«.liwl-nfi'nier.ant).  o,     [L 

id  nummii,  onmher  ]  H»»- 

iOf  or  nmaiallns  ol  th«  nms  Dumber.    Ar- 

Bqnlp  (*-l(wtl/),  B  l  p«l  *  pp  fquipftd; 
Kir.  r^Hi^ptq^  [Pr  fquipfr^oyr.  etqiiiptTt 
la  eqnJp.  to  Rt  oot  a  ihiii,  from  the  Teat 

IB  loeL  aMfO.  lo  acfaoni  A.  Su.  leeapan, 
la  toiin.  to  ihape;  Ooth.  IcaL  and  A.  Su. 
fkip.  tdp,  a  ihlp;  Fr.  t^if.  Comp.  lAip. 
•upt.)     X.  To  dreiai  to  hahit;  tontKl:  lo 


X  To  pivpare  Tor  eoine  particular  dutj  o 
aarilta.  ntwUier  phjiicallr  or  mentill)':  t 
fnniiafa  vltii  qDalLncatloni-  "  -  ^"^  '--' 

eallr-S  ToT 

iiltti  arau  and  wariUe  appvatu   . 
M>w  Dken  or  Iroopa  for  vari  to  aoMip  a 
RStment  — t  To  tnrtllili  Kith  meu.  arQllerr. 


la  mlnletrr      Mor 
■nlUtaTTier^e^  t 


■ca;  lo  fomiah  with  vhaterer  u  neceaaarj 
Iiff  a  TD^agii.  "Ilien  well-fju^ifxil,  a  rapid 
hark  prvpaivd. '  BttcU. 
B«alS*C«  (c^wt-p4J)k  n-  1.  In  a  general 
aanaa,  material!  vLth  which  a  peraon  or 
thins  la  ftiutpped.  foniialied.  or  proTided; 

MnU;  dreaa.     '  All  thii  ejutpa^  of  aocea- 
•oiiaa.'    Dt  Qmnan. 


m^vSueTT 


bameMi  Ac;  a* 
Ladj  A  'i  §qutpi 


mUibed 


BonlDarable  (G-kwlp'a-ra-bl),  a.  Cotnpu-- 
^le.     [Rare.] 

Eqalparate  (e-kwIp'Brit),  i.t  IL.  ct^uiu, 
equal,  andparu.  toartange.]     Tocompare. 

8aiilD«ilkl  (S-kwl'pfd-alx  a.  (I.  afiiu>. 
equal,  andiMi./wdu,  aFoot.)  Equal-looted; 
In  tooL  haVlnK  the  pain  ol  le«t  equal 

EqnlpendaniT  (*-kirrt-pen'den-ii),  n.    [l. 

tKquua,  equal,  and  prnotfe,  to  hang.]  The 
act  nl  hanging  in  equipolae;  a  being  not 


[Mndent  («-kwf-pen'dent),  a.   : 
ulpolte:  evenly  balance*!. 


Eqnljimeiit  (e-kwlp^ent),  n.     [See  Equip. ) 
1.  The  act  of  equipping  or  fltttn^  out,  u  lor 


•L  ADTthing  that  ii  uaad  In  equipping; 
tumitun;  habilinwnU:  warlike  appantue; 
aeceaaariea  far  an  expedition  or  lor  a  vojraga : 
aa.  the  tqu^vtentt  of  a  ihip  or  an  army, 
SpeclflcalI]r-&  MOit.  anane  glren  to  certab 
(H  the  neeenartta  for  ofBcera  and  loldlen, 
ai   hone^   hane-appolntnunita.  bosgage, 


utrementa;  the  ■ 
ate  Mildle 


a  nillwa 


u  carriagea.  anglnea,  Sk,  ;  p1i_. . 
4lllP0lM  ykwi-poliV   Ik      II.    o^Ttiu*. 

S.iul.  and  B.  poiu  (which  •«})    Equalltj 
weight  or  force;   hence,  equilibrium; 

>  thing  are  balanced;  si,  hold  Che  Kalei  in 


^"^"^,"^21; 


Eqalpollanoe.  BqalpollBiicr  ($-kwi-poi'- 

leni,  e-kwi-pal1en-ii),  n.  [FT.  ^uipoR^na 
—  L.  OQVui,  equal,  and  LL  patlttitia, 
pawer,IrDml.psUM,  toba  able..|  L  Equa- 
lity of  power  oi  lorce.     •EraipoOmcr:  of 

Fenil^twean  Uoln  more  prep^uX.™" 
Equipollent  (S-kwl-pnllcnt).  a.  I.  Having 
equal  power  or  force;  equivalent  —  ±  In 
in^ii,  having  equivalent  elgnlflcatloh.  force. 

EqQlwillanU7(i-kwi-poneat-U),iiifD.  With 


DM,  EqalPDiuIeTaiicr  (<- 

ana.  8  -  CwT pon'd«r-an-il).  n. 
.]   Eqnalllyoliteighl; 

(<-kwl-pDn'd«r-ant),  a. 


r.  ttfatpon- 
id  poitdfTo, 
Li.  weight] 


'verrthlng 

vaaeo*.  wmbilli.  Ac  — 1.  The  (umluire 
UManppUea  of  an  amed  ihlp,  or  the  necea-  { 
mrj  pvpantlDBa  for  a  voyage,  inciuding 
mslag*.  (pan.  pmtUione.  Ac.— a.  Ketlnue,  | 

ikfKndanta  accompanying  or  following  a  . 
panon;  aeanlac*  *)■'>  the  hone  or  hone*.  , 

J.>)ti: 


(«-kvri-pon'd«r-itX 
pivk  a  pp.  eiptiponderatal;  ppr.   tqvi 
diraUita.     [L  iB^uj,  equf'      -' 
to  weigh,  frem  poiufur.  pi 
To  be  equal  In  weight ;  to  n 
another  thing.    [Eare.J 

BgnlpoUdeiUe  (S-kwI-pon'der-AtT.  i.( 
T^  weigh  equally  in  an  oppodta  icale ;  to 
countertialance.  'Uore  than  e^tponderafed 
the  dectanilon  in  that  direction-'  i>e  Quin- 


(«-kwi. 
Having  equal  weight  £ai 
EqnlpcouUoiu  i  (S-kwi-poi 
ing  equal  weight  on  both  i 


ing  equal  weight  oi 

K^kwl-rad'lk-all.a.    |l.i)> 


radical.     Colmdae, 
E4Uliatal(«-kv>^-re 


.    Having  'ii^eale 

(i-kwVitt.i"ai-t).  ti.pl.    [Bw 
noua  planti,  with  Jointed  hollow 


"in[?con< 


EqnlieULcacnu  (4-kwl'Ht-i"ihui).   a.     In 
iwt  pertaining  to  the  nat  order  EqulHtaccB, 


lulHtUonil  {«-kwl-iet'i-f ( 


;  reaembling  eqnT 
BiinlMtUw  («-kwi-iat-lt'- 
I      plant*  ntemhlliiK  Equliet- 

BlBl«S'm"(«-l"rt-»e'tum), 

HU.  s'bXlle'l  Bone-tall, 
agenuaofplante,  nat  order 
EqnlHtacBB  (which  ai^ek 


Eight  ipedea  arc 

Eqnlwiuuice  («-k' 


•pacieeaniuad  forpollili- 
in<  wood.  E.  hyemalt,  or 
"--  greater  rowh  horae- 

1^ 
it  Britain. 


Imported  I 
I  natlvfli  ot  1 
i™i'tOD-«n»). 


ihtheOreekadla- 


tn  untton 
-      -     ■-  I  (eTiwlta-W),  n. 

rn  I.,  afaitai.  eqully,  from  nquiu, 
1.  FoaKBilng  or  eihlblting  equity;  equal  in 
r^ard  lothe  rtahlaofpeTMna;  illrtrlbuting 
equal  Jnallce;  giving  each  hit  due;  aaiignlng 

Juil;  Impartial;  aa.  an  tipiitaNM  Judge;  an 
tquitabte  dediion;  an  r^UabU  diitributlon 

rule  of  equity;  exerclBAd  or  determined  in 
a  court  ol  equity;  aa,  the  malabit  Jurit- 


equitable  eat 


Eropeity  in  li 
•o  being  k,_  p.-. — , -, 

property.  An  equitable  estate  li  properly 
one  for  which  a  court  of  equity  affords  tlie 
only  remedy;  luch  ia  the  beneOt  of  «vtry 

verted  Into  a  legal  eiUte  by  the  itatuto  of 

Banltalllgiieu  (e^wit-a-bl-nea).  n.  Tin: 
quality  of  being  equitable.  Juit,  or  Impar 

ot  a  Judge;  tiie  Bquitabifneu  oi  adeciaiun 
or  diiUibuUon  of  property. 

Eaultably  (e^vlt-a-bll).  odn  In  an  equit- 
able manner;  Juitly:  Impartially. 

Saultuier  (eW-Un-al),  o.  [See  EQii- 
TANT.]    rforaemanihip. 

EqiittMi«aDtlAl  (*'kwl-UB-Jen"ihalV  n 
(L.  irqvm,  equal,  and  E.  taiwmrtal  (whiili 
aeel)  In  gram,  a  term  appUed  lo  a  cuni- 
iibicb  hai  the  tangent  equal  lo  a  conilant 
Una. 

BoQltut  (eliwlt-anty  0.  [L.  iquUant.  ppr. 
of  equita.  to  ride,  from  cqriM,  t^iiilu,  a 
horBeman.fromequM.ahone.l  L  Jlounleii 
or  altUng  upon  a  iiorae;  riding  on  honeback. 
2.  In  *ot,  a  lerm  applied  to  uneipandwl 


EqalUmpOTaneoili  (eliwl-lem'p4-rt"n« 
ue),  a.  [L.  a/juiti.  equal,  and  trmpi'i.  tein 
fwrii.  time)    Contomponmeoua     floiifa. 


Ch.Scls 
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EQUIYOROUS 


E<lulteB  (ek'wl-tSzX  n.  pi.  [L.,  horsemen.] 
An  order  of  Koman  citizens,  originally 
forming  the  cavalry  of  the  army,  and  said 
by  Liry  to  have  been  instituted  by  Bomulus, 
who  selected  800  of  them  from  the  three 

Srincipal  tribes.  About  the  time  of  the 
racchi  (l23  ao.)  the  Equites  became  a  dis- 
tinct order  (prdo  Equetter)  in  the  state, 
and  the  Judges  and  farmers  of  the  revenue 
were  selected  from  their  ranks.  They  held 
their  position  in  virtue  of  a  certain  property 
qualiflcation,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
republic  they  possessed  much  influence  in 
the  state.  They  had  particular  seats  assigned 
them  in  the  circus  and  theatre,  and  the 
insignia  of  their  rank,  in  addition  to  a  horse, 
were  a  golden  ring  and  a  robe  with  a  narrow 
purple  border. 

Ecixdty  (e'kwi-ti),  n.  [Fr.  itmiti;  L.  cequitas, 
from  tequiu.  equal,  evea  j  1.  Justice;  im- 
partiality; the  giving  or  desiring  to  give  to 
each  man  his  due. 

With  ri|(hteousness  shall  he  Judge  the  world,  and 
the  people  with  equity.  Ps.  xcviii.  9. 

2.  In  law,  an  equitable  claim. 

I  consider  the  wife's  equity  to  be  too  well  settled  to 
l>e  shaken.  Kent. 

3.  A  term  about  which,  when  applied  to  a 
scheme  of  Jurisprudence,  there  is  some  con- 
fusion. Its  three  leading  senses  are  dis- 
tingtiished  thus :— (a)  Taken  broadly,  equity 
means  the  doing  unto  all  men  as  we  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  us.  (b)  In  a  nar- 
rower sense,  equity  is  used  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  strict  law;  it  expounds  and  limits 
the  lanfl[uage  of  the  positive  laws,  and  con- 
strues tnem,  not  according  to  their  strict 
letter,  but  rather  in  their  reasonable  and 
benignant  spirit  (c)  In  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  to  be  understood  as  the  substantial 
Justice  expounded  by  the  English  courts  of 
equity,  it  is  the  system  of  supplemental 
law  administered  in  these,  founded  upon 
deflned  rules,  recorded  precedents,  and 
established  principles,  the  judges,  however, 
liberally  expounding  and  developing  them 
to  meet  new  exigencies.  While  it  aims  to 
assist  the  defects  of  the  common  law,  by 
extending  relief  to  those  rights  of  property 
which  the  strict  law  does  not  recognize,  and 
by  giving  more  ample  and  distributive  re- 
dress than  the  ordinary  tribunals  afford, 
equity  by  no  means  eiUier  controls,  miti- 
gates, or  supersedes  the  common  law,  but 
rather  guides  itself  by  its  analogies,  and 
does  not  assume  any  power  to  subvert  its 
doctrines.  The  Ck)urt  of  Chancery  was  for- 
merly in  England  the  especial  court  of 
equity,  but  large  powers  were  by  the  Judi- 
cature Act  of  1873  given  to  all  the  divisions 
of  the  Supreme  €k>urt  to  administer  eauity, 
although  manv  matters  of  equitable  Juris- 
diction are  still  left  to  the  chancery  divi- 
sion in  the  first  instance. 

Equity  is  a  rof^uish  thing;  for  law,  we  hare  a 
measure,  know  what  to  trust  to:  equity  is  according  to 
the  conscience  of  him  that  is  chancellor,  and,  as  that 
b  larger  or  narrower,  so  is  equity,  Selden. 

—Equity  q/  a  ttattUe,  Uie  construction  of  a 
statute  in  accordance  with  its  reason  and 
spirit,  and  not  according  to  the  mere  letter. 
—Equity  qf  redemption,  in  lata,  the  advan- 
tage allowed  to  a  mortgager  of  a  reasonable 
time  to  redeem  lands  mortgaged,  when  the 
estate  is  of  greater  value  than  the  sum  for 
which  it  was  mortgaged.— Stn.  Justice,  im- 
partiality, rectitude,  fairness,  honesty,  up- 
rightness. 

Equity-OOUrt  (elcwi-ti-kdrtX  n.  Formerly 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery;  but  many  equity  cases  may  now 
be  dealt  with  by  all  the  divisions  of  tne  Su- 
preme Court    See  Equity. 

Equity -draughtsman  (e'kwi-u- drifts- 
man),  ?».  A  barrister  who  draws  pleadings 
in  equitv. 

Equlty-Jadge  (e'kwi-ti-juj).  n.  A  Judge  who 
tries  equity  cases. 

Equlyilence  (^•kwiv'a-lens),  n.  [L.L.  ctoui- 
vtUentia—L.  cequus,  equal,  and  valens,  vaten' 
t%$,  ppr.  of  vaUo,  to  be  worth.]  The  condi- 
tion of  being  equivalent;  equidity  of  value, 
signification,  or  force ;  as,  take  the  goods 
and  give  an  equivalence  in  com. 

ThAt  there  t%  any  equixMieuce  or  parity  of  worth 
betwixt  the  good  we  do  to  our  brother,  and  the  good 
we  hope  forTrom  God.  all  good  Protestants  do  deny. 

BP.  Smalrid'Tt. 

—Equivalence  qf  force,  the  doctrine  that 
force  of  one  kind  becomes  transformed  into 
force  of  another  kind  of  the  same  value. 
Equivalence  t  (6-kwiv^a-lensX  v.t  pret  ^ 

Ep.  equivalenced ;  ppr.  equivaUneing.    To 
e  equal  to. 

Whether  the  resistibHity  of  his  reason  did  not  equi- 
valeMce  the  facility  of  her  seduction.  Sir  T.  Brminie. 


Equivalency  (e-kwiv'a-len-si),  n.  L  Same 
as  Equiv<deii\ce.—^  In  chzm.  the  quality  in 
chemical  elements  of  combining  with  or 
displacing  one  another  in  certain  definite 
proportions.  When  the  atomic  weight  is 
taken  into  account  the  eouivalency  of  an 
element  is  called  its  atomieUy.  See  Equi- 
YALSNT,  n.  2. 

Equivalent  (§-kwiv^a-lent),  a.  [Fr.  Equiva- 
lent—L.  ceqwu,  equal,  and  valene,  valentie, 
ppr.  of  valeo,  to  be  worth.]  L  Equal  in 
value,  force,  power,  effect,  excellence  or 
moral  worth,  import,  or  meaning;  inter- 
changeable; as,  circumstantial  evidence  may 
be  almost  equivalent  to  full  proof. 

Things 
Well-nigh  equtvaient,  and  neighb'ring  value, 
By  lot  are  parted.  Prior. 

Samson,  far  renown'd. 
The  dread  of  Israel's  foes,  who  with  a  strnigtb 
Equivalent  to  angels,  walk'd  their  streets. 
None  offering  Aght.  Atiiton. 

The  consideration  of  public  utility  is.  by  very  good 
advice,  judged  at  the  least  equivaUnt  to  the  easier 
kind  of  necessity.  Hooker. 

For  now  to  serve  and  to  minister,  servile  and  minis- 
terial, are  terms  equivaUnt.  South. 

2.  In  gevl.  contemporaneous  in  origin;  cor- 
responding in  position  in  the  scale  of  rocks; 
as.  the  equivalent  strata  of  different  coun- 
tries. See  Equivaient,  n.  3.— 8.  In  mom. 
a  term  applied  to  surfaces  or  magnitudes 
which  have  equal  areas  or  equal  dimensions. 
Equivalent  (d-kwiv'a-lentXn.  1.  That  which 
is  equal  in  value,  weight,  dignity,  or  force 
with  something  else. 

When  more  water  power  is  wanted  in  a  particular 
district  than  there  are  falls  of  water  to  supply  it.  per- 
sons will  give  an  equivaUnt  for  the  use  of  a  fall  of 
water.  J.  S.  Mill. 

(Some  men)  fancy  a  r^ular  obedience  to  one  law 
will  be  a  full  equivaUnt  for  their  breach  of  another. 

Rcgers. 

2.  In  ehem.  there  is  a  law  that  if  a  body  A  unite 
witli  other  bodies  B.  C,  D,  then  the  quantities 
B,  C,  D  rthe  letters  being  used  to  denote  the 
combining  quantities  as  well  as  the  bodies) 
which  unite  with  it,  or  some  simple  mul- 
tiples of  these  quantities,  represent  for  the 
most  part  the  proportions  in  which  they 
unite  among  themselves.  This  law  is  called 
the  law  of  equivalents,  and  the  various 

auantities  A,  B,  C,  D  (or  a  multiple  of  them) 
lie  equivalents  of  each  other.  Thus  1  part 
by  weight  of  hydrogen  unites  with  8  parts 
by  weight  of  oxygen  to  form  water,  with 
85*5  of  chlorine  to  form  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  Itf  of  sulphur  to  form  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  these  quantities  or  their  mul- 
tiples are  therefore  regarded  as  equivalents 
of  each  other,  8  parts  of  oxygen  uniting  with 
85 '5  of  chlorine  to  form  chlorine  monoxide, 
and  10  of  sulphur  with  8  x  2  of  oxygen  to 
form  sulphurous  oxide.  When  the  atomic 
weights  are  taken  into  account  (H  =  l,  0  = 
16,  S=82,  CI =85 -5)  it  is  seen  that  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  is  equivalent  to  one  of  chlorine, 
and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxy- 
gen and  to  one  of  sulphur;  and  taking  the 
equivalency  of  hydrogen  as  unity,  chlorine 
is  what  is  calleil  ^nonaUnnie,  oxygen  and 
sulphur  diatomic.  Upon  this  equivalency 
or  atomicity  of  the  different  elements  is 
based  their  classification  into  monads, 
dyads,  triads,  tetrads,  &c..  and  dashes  are 
frequently  appended  to  the  symbols  in  a 
formula  to  show  to  which  class  the  bodies 
belong,  as  H,0",  N'"H„  C""H4  or  Ct^H^.- 
8.  In  geol.  a  stratum  or  series  of  strata  in 
one  district  formed  contemporaneously  witli 
a  stratum  or  series  of  a  different  lithologi- 
cal  character  in  a  different  r^on.  or  occu- 
pying the  same  relative  position  in  the 
scale  of  rocks,  and  agreeing  in  the  character 
of  its  fossils  if  depicted  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Thus  the  Caen  building  stone 
of  France  is  the  equivalent  of  our  Bath 
oolite. 

Equivalently  (S-kwiv'a-lent-liX  adv.  In  an 
equivalent  manner. 

We  seldom  in  kind,  or  equivalently,  are  ourselves 
dear  of  that  which  we  charge  upon  others.  Barrow. 

Equivalve,  Equlvalved  (Slcwi-valv.  e1cwi- 
valvdX  a.  [L.  cequus,  equal,  and  vatva,  the 
leaf  of  a  folding  door.]  In  conch,  a  term 
applied  to  bivalve  shells  in  which  the  valves 
are  equal  in  size  and  form. 

Equivalve  (^wi-valv),  n.  A  bivalve  in 
which  the  valves  are  of  equal  size  and  foi^ 

Equlvalvular  (g-kwi-vaiva-lto),  a.  Same 
as  Equivalve. 

Equivocacy  t  (e-kwiv'd-ka-si),  n.  Doubtful 
nature  or  character. 

It  is  tmreasonable  to  ascribe  the  equivocacy  of  this 
form  unto  the  hatching  of  a  toad.    5ir  T.  Browne. 

Equivocal  (e-kwiv'd-kalX  a.     [L-  ff^titM, 


equal,  and  voeoZii.  having  voire.  aitraliiUK. 
from  vox,  vods,  voice,  word.)  1.  Beiac  oi 
doubtful  signification;  that  majr  be  unaer* 
stood  in  different  senses;  capable  of  m.  da«&ble 
interpretation;  ambignoos;  aa,  •gwiccpoa/ 
words,  terms,  or  senses. 

The  beauties  of  Shakn>ere  are  doc  oT  so  Am  or 
oquivoeai  a  nature  as  to  be  visible  oaly  to  Wmrmmil 
eyes.  y^^^J- 

2.  Uncertain,  aa  an  indication  or  aiipi;  dnU- 
ous;  unsatisfactory.  *  How  eqsix^ocal  a  test  I  * 
Burke.  —8.  As  applied  tochancter.  oundnct. 
and  the  like,  generally  used  in  a  bad  aenM!. 
and  nearly  equivalent  to  suspiciooa  in  U>v 
sense  of  desenrinc  to  be  suspected :  oapeble 
of  being  ascribed  to  different  motiv-ce;  aa. 
equivocal  morality;  his  character  is  anaae- 
wnat  equivocal.  'Equivocal  repentaocca.  * 
Milton.  — 4.  Uncertain;  proctwdin^  frotn 
some  unknown  cause,  or  not  from  the  ttanal 
cause. 

Equivocal  generation  is  the  productitwi  of  ftlanr* 
without  seed,  or  of  insects  or  anlinab  without  pi«rex.T\ 
in  the  natural  wajr  of  coition  betwceo  tomXk  a<-*i 
female.  //^ 

Unfinished  things  one  knows  not  what  to 
Their  generation's  so  eqmtvocal. 

.  6.  Equal,  equivalent,  or  the  same  In 
only,  not  in  reality;  verbally  equivalent. 

This  visible  worid  is  bat  a  picture  of  the  orriulA^c. 
wherein,  as  in  a  portrait,  things  are  not  truly,  bnc 
equivocal  shapes,  and  as  they  cooaterfelt 
substance  in  tliat  invisible  fabric      Sir  7*. 

Stm.  Ambiguous,  doubtful,  unoertain, 
terminate. 

Equivocal  t  (d-kwiv'd-kalX  n.    A  word 
term  of  doubtful  meaning,  or  capable  of 
different  meanings.    DtnmM. 

Equivocally  (S-kwiv^d-kal-liX  adv.  1.  Am- 
biguously; m  a  doubtful  sense;  in  terms  saam- 
ceptibleof  different  senses;  as.  he  answered 
the  question  equivocaUy.—'i.  By  uncartaln 
birth;  by  equivocal  generation. 

No  insect  or  aninial  did  ever  proceed  «fwr«wrw^> 
from  putrefaction,  unless  in  miraculotts  ca«cs;  an.  m 
Egypt  by  the  divine  judgments.  Semttey 

8.  So  as  to  be  apparentlv,  though  not  really. 

synonymous;  by  an  equivocal  use  d  words: 

by  verbal  equivalence 

Which  (courage  and  constancy!  he  that  vraotcth  a 
no  other  than  equivocaUy  a  gentleman,  as  an  fam^ 
or  carcase  is  a  man.  Bmrrwm. 

EauiVOCalnOM  (S-kwiv'd-kal-nesX  n.  Staie 
01  being  equivocal ;  ambiguity;  double  mean- 
ing. '  The  eq^ivoeaXnsu  of  the  word ' 
jyTorrif. 

Equivocate  (Skwiv'd-k&tX  « i  prei  ft  pp. 
eq^ivoeaiedi  ppr.  equivocatinq.  [L.L.  «ay«a- 
vooo,  obtiuivooa^m.,  from  oottiMcut,  equrro- 
cal— L.  cequus,  equal,  and  vox,  voeis,  the 
voice.]  To  use  words  of  a  doubtful  tignifk- 
oation;  to  express  one's  opinions  in  terms 
which  admit  of  different  senses;  to  use  am- 
biguous expressions  with  a  view  to  mislead: 
to  prevaricate;  to  quibble. 

They  were  taught  bv  the  Jesuits  to  oquftmemtr  em 
oath.  Procetaiufs  ^gmtnst  Gmmtt  ( tSo6^ 

No  man  may  oquivocat*  when  be  ought  to  tell  tlw 
truth.  Stmte  TrtmU 

Stm.  To  prevaricate,  shuffle,  fence,  quibble 

Equivocate  t  (d-kwiv'C-k&tX  v.t    To  rtnder 

equivocal 

He  equivocated  his  vow  by  a  mental  rescmtkm 

Sir  G.  Bma. 

EftuiVOCatlOIl  (6-kwiv'6-k&''shon),  n.  Am- 
biguity of  speech;  the  use  of  words  or  ex> 
pressions  that  are  susceptible  of  a  doable 
signification,  with  a  view  to  mislead;  pre- 
varication: as.  hypocrites  are  often  giuhy 
of  squivoeation. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  (offences  of  the  casQMtrjr 
of  the  Jesuits)  is  the  doctrine  of  equrtrnmitoH.  il<c- 
innocence  of  saying  that  which  is  true  m  a  sc«>^ 
meant  by  the  speaker,  though  he  b  aware  that  u 
will  be  nnderttood  otherwise.  HaiiMim, 

8th.  Prevarication,  shuffling,  evasion. 

EquiVOCator  («-kwiv'd-k&t-6rX  n.  One  who 
equivocate;  one  who  uses  language  which 
is  ambiguous  and  may  be  interpreted  in 
different  ways;  one  who  uses  mental  reaer- 
vation ;  a  prevaricator;  a  quibblar.  '  A 
secret  liar  or  equioooator. '    FulUr. 

EquiVOCatory  («-kwiv'6-k&-tor-iX  a.  indi- 
cating or  characterized  by  equivocation. 

Equivoque,  Equivoke  (dicwi-vdkx  n.  (Pr 
Equivoque,  from  L.L.  atquUocus.  See  E^ri- 
VOCAL.]  L  An  ambiguous  term;  a  wurd 
susceptible  of  different  signiflcatlona. 

I  loved  you  almost  twenty  years  ago;  I  thooclu  o4 
3rou  as  well  as  I  do  now;  better  was  bejood  ti»e  po««T 
of  conception:  or.  to  avoid  an  oqutvoque.  beyond  t^ 
extent  of  my  ideas.  Boiinjirohi. 

2.  Equivocation.    '  I  know  your  squivokms  ' 
E.  Jonson. 
EquiVOroUB  (ft-kwiv'd-maX  a.     [L-  '^•nM.  a 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  f^ll;       mh,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  m6ve;       tube,  tub,  byll;       oil,  pound;       ii.  Sc.  abune;     5.  Sc  fty 


n  Aml  antiq. 

,  _„ mlnal*.  bnl  : 

■lUrwarda  mad*  OM  o(  agalwt  Cbrlittuu 
-  enuina  Pitlarit,  (he  PilnUi'i  Hone  or 
Bad.  aaoaUieni  oonitctUUoa  coiulitlnK  o[ 
(%U  atMwm,  Bltaileit  dOM  to  the  prlncrixl  | 

bKBS  (^Sinn).  n.  (L  Cog;  Or.  A^ipoi.  I 
OlB*.  akr.  BfH,  IL  bone]  The  hone,  a  ' 
^BB>  of  anlmali  ot  the  order  Bqutdm  Bee  i 
■VIDA  Horn.  I 

•ft.aflU.  1.  A  tamliuUonotiuaTBDElUfa 
■DOHA  eanmtlDS  Iba  ironl  to  which  It  It 
aUad  Into  ■  Boan  o(  acsncT.  It  ii  the 
Taalonle    form   eqalTiIenl    la    the  Latin 

* ' ronU  mw  be  rooj^ilTdii- 

worda  of  Idtln  origin  bj 
a«,  hearrr.  laanui',  doer, 


gnlihed  by  bavlnff  the  InfloreaoeDce  In  more 
or  let!  mnpoumf  or  decompound  panlclea;  ' 
ginntea  lonr-  or  teD-Bawend;  palea  Imbri- 
cated in  two  ranlo,  the  upper  reReied  with 
the  adgM  turned  back:  itameu  two  or  ' 
three  1  itflea  two,  with  featheir  itigniai,  ' 


;l 


dattsr.  U  »»  iomwrlr  a  dgn  of  the  maa- 
cnttna  fontler — ttn.  -ttgr  Indlcatlnff  the 
ImiiIbIiib;  Uuu  weaTtr,  baker,  malter,  ■jngir, 
btnrr  wars  mucalliiB:  webilir,  bakeiUr 
(t«*rr>.  BultfCer.  HngdA-,  brewflcr,  teml- 
■iBB.  Id  qilBiKraiid  iplDiter  Uiedlitlnc- 
Una  la  Btm  to  aome  aitaut  obHrred.  Oene- 
nOf.  bowerer.  the  leimlnation  doai  not 
hmtf-rafir  gendar  In  any  war.  aome  Douni  Id 
-fT  rienltrlnc  a  penoD  or  tbt  ng  iDdHTerent^, 
aa  rnWr,  iHtatjr.  KTatffr.  pokirr.  Added  to 
MBcaof  plwaa  It  ligniaea  an  bihabltaot  ot, 
wuaa  t]ut  bdonn  to  >  place,  aaLondonsr, 
BRtlner,  Ac,  a  ilweller  In  London,  Berlin, 
Ac— t  Tlisalgn  of  the  compcntlre  degree 
efadlectlTia^  and  akin  to  Latin  comparatlre 
IcnoUiatlaa  -er.Or.  -rrln  -ens— a  An  affix 
to  reetia  girlns  them  a  freqaentatlve.  and 
pntitblr  a  dlmlnntlTe,  lenae:  as,  ewag, 
•waciir;  ^1,  ipottar;  tret,  fritter;    pat, 

£  la  Aer.  a  rnqamt  contraction  of  the 
word  trwiittt  la  anoorlal  memoranda. 

b,l  ad*.     Bama  ■  En.    Chatuxt. 

ba(fraiiL  [L.L<ani,thedatafaTacalcQ- 
katloB.  an  Item  at  an  aocoont,  and.  In  later 
lAlln.  an  et«  or  epoch,  poialbtj  hum  L. 
m%,  countaia,  tba  Itema  ol  a  calcnlatloti, 
■ha  pL  ot  IH.  braaa]  1.  In  tXrart.  a  Bied 
point  of  time,  frrmi  which  anj  number  ot 
faan  la  began  to  be  counted;  ai,  the  Chtia- 
ttan  #r&  ^t.  A  im  iieaeliiil  of  jrean  proceed- 
ing tram  a  Aiwl  point,  or  comprehended  be- 
twam  two  flied  point*;  at,  the  m  at  the 
Meoeidea  ended  with  the  reign  of  Antlo- 

ttadlBte  (t-r^'Ol-it).  >.i  [L.  (,  tor  ex.  oat, 
and  laifio.  mdlatum,  to  beam.l  To  thoot 
aa  raya  ol  ll^t:  to  radiate:  to  beam.  'A 
kind  ot  lite  tndiatuig 
boB  Intellect  and  parche 

btdlUlan  {«-rA'di-t'ifaDi ,. 
nn  or  bama  nt  light;  emiaalnn  of  light  or 
itWndoar  '  SnidtiUiaa  and  emanaUon  of 
■llil'    BaU.    [KareorobHlete.] 

-^1a«-rad'lk-a-b[|.a.     That  may  be 

tit(i>nd1-lEit).i.l.  prat.  App.erod- 
ppr  a/adieafiiij.  [L  crodiee,  ami- 
->.  (rat.  and  radia,  radioM,  a  mot.] 
lU  up  b|P  the  nxita;  to  deatroj  at  the 
—  .. — .  'oeiUrpate:  Ba.to  fTCMti- 


tsi. 


k  ten  np  bj  the  roota.'  Sir  W.  Seott. 
t  To  dMtroj  Ihorougblir:  to  utlrpate;  ■ 
tOfTwd^b  erron.  ta]aaprlndp]ee.Tlce,4 


Sn.  To  vttlrpate,  npnwt.  root  out,  deetroj. 
badlMttoB(«-inl'l-kA*ihon),ii.  The  act 
•*  FtBCkhig  npbj  Uia  raota.  or  itate  or  being 
ptacked  np  by  the  roota;  eitjipatlon ;  e>- 

ttldkum  (t-mdl-kU-lr).  a.  That  eradl- 
nla  or  nttrpala;  that  curea.  zrmorea  en- 
UrMi.  ir  deatroTB  thntnngtalr. 

llMieUlva  (t-radn-kU-trX  n.  A  medicine 
*kat  •««(■  a  rndleal  cure 

bUn«tlS(«4»«nie^).>L  [OrerAi.  Ion. 
aMafnMfi.Bktndotgnaa.)  Lore-graaa,  a 
WIT  ntoaln  gnimi  aTomamental  giaaae*. 
Mndiy  le  the  tribe  Featucen.  diatjn- 

<k  eAaJD:      U,  Sc-  loek;     g,  go;      J.  jeb 


BruUieinnin  <&nin'thi-mam1.  n.  (Or.  tr, 
ining,  and  aatke6,  to  bloom,  rromanttgt,  a 
Bower.  I    A  genua  ol  acanthaceoui  planla, 

Vtf.  £  puIcAaUuin  la  of  (tllT  uptight  habit, 
producing  freely  during  winter  -" — '  — -' 
__,. .  ,_. "e  flowen. 


ot  Inlenie  blue  Bowen.  E. 
ralum  li  ot  moderate  oTowth.  i 
leave!  ot  a  pale  green  colour  ioHui 


Iwlth 


r  EannneuiacaR, 


ontAoa,  a  flower.  |  winter  aconite, 
genni  of  planla,  nat  order  EanDn(__ 
neaiiy  related  to  Helleborat,  but  harli 
decldaoui  calyi.  italked  captulea,  an  Invol- 
acre  to  the  flowen.  and  a  totally  dlflerent 
habit  Two  ipeclea  lie  known,  nalltaa  of 
Europe  and  Aala.    One.  E.  hyemalit,  which 

Kwi  In  molit  (hady  placei  and  on  hiUa.  haa 
ome  nalnrallied  In  parka  and  plantatlona 
In  Britain.  It  li  one  of  the  Dnt  flowering 
pUnta  uf  tprlng.  The  other  ipeclei  la  S. 
lOiiriau,  a  natWe  ot  Eaatein  Siberia,  wlUi 
pteclaely  almilar  hablti.  Tba  ranner  haa 
■li  to  eight  wpali,  the  latter  Bre. 
B&MbIa,  ErulUa  (t-riH'H-bl.  i-ria'l-bl),  a. 


ipeclally,  a  iharp  Initn 
pared  caoutchouc  and  the  like,  oi 
wrtUBj,  tc 

EnnbM,  a.    See  Xrasabli. 

ETMton  (S-rt'ihon).  ii.  The  act  ol  eraaing; 
a  mblilng  out;  ubUteratlon. 

BmtlAll(i-raa'tl-an).  n.  OnewhoaeDplnloni 
are  (he  uune  or  akin  to  thoaa  of  Thomat 
SrattuM,  a  Oemian  divine  of  the  aiiteenth 

ordlnaUonortheeccleilaBtlcaltotheBecuUr 

BntBCliua  («-ra^tl-aoX  a.     Pertaining  to  the 


princlplH  or  Brattai  or  hla  lol- 

lowen.  See  Edastiaii,  n. 
BrMUre  (^-ra'chlirl  n.  1.  The  act  ot  erailng 
or  tcratcMug  oat:  obliteration;  aa.  enmn 
In  a  deed  without  the  eonaent  of  the  party 
bound  by  It  will  make  It  void.— i.  That 
which  haa  been  crated,  tcntched  out,  or 
obliterated;  the  place  where  a  word  or  latter 
haa  been  eraied  or  oblllaratsd.  'Several 
Ihouaandt  of   correctlont  and  emiurei.' 


ktThe  act  of  razing  or  deatroylng  to  the 


pmlded  over  Iv- 
rlc  and  etpeclally 
amatory  poetir. 
and    It  geneni- 

crown^      with 


In  the  right  in  the 
act  of  playing. 

ErUnm  ( er'bi  - 

Tttcrim,  In  Swe- 
den, where  ndl- 
notlte,  the  mln- 


id  along  wltlt 


euilnlte, 
which  It  ... 
Its  propertlf 


In  theae  puaaget  trt  !•  ically  a  prepotltion 
E>llowed  by  a  aentence,  Initrpad  ot  a  tingle 
-crd.  atbelow.l 
re  (At),  ])T*p.    Before,  In  reapact  ot  time. 

f«,t  e.t    To  plough;  to  ear. 


BrsblU  (e^-bui).  n.  [L  erelmi.  Or.  erafre*.  J 
1.  In  mylK.  (a)  the  bod  of  Chaoa  and  Dark- 
neaa,  who  married  hla  alttar  h'lghC  and  waa 
the  father  ot  the  Light  and  Day.  He  wat 
traniformed  Into  a  river  and  plunged  Into 
TRrtarat,  becaute  he  aided  the  Tltant 
Hence-(b)  The  lower  world,  particularly 


ei:  heU. 


It  the  abode  ot  virtnon 


Breot  («-rekt^,  a.    . 
to  erect —(,  ODt,  ■ 


"d" 

i'  Vprlgii 


r.," 


dlcnlar  poatun ;  ai 

FhUdc^li  U  SUl  mn~a  cotumii  in  i  kci 

£.  Dlraclsd  upward;  raited;  uplifted. 

3.  Upright  and  dim;  bold;  nnihaken. 


'That  vigilant  and  ar 


It  which  ilondt  per- 


and  to  requiring  a  tupport. 
£T9Ct(i-rakt0.e.C.   1 .  Tn  ralie  and  Kt  In 
^prighl  or  perpendlcnlar  poaltlon,  or  nei 


pole  or  flagatiuf .  — 


nwealth;  toarrManew 
w  potiUon^  to  elevBle: 


H.  Oito:  lb,  tAlD;     w,  wig;    wh.  wUgi   ih.  a 


&  To  eulW;  to  animal 
a  To  Mt  forth,  aa  ai 


-^Toereet  ap«tptndieuar,\ngttm,  udraw 
■  line  at  rlgbl  anglei  to  uiother  lint  or  to  a 
Irtano,— 8IK,  To  «et  up,  raite,  upraise,  up- 
nar,  eterals,  conitruct,  build.  Inatltute. 
ettaMlili.  round. 

Brectt(S-^ekt').^^^.  To  taks  an  upright  posi- 
tion; Id  ilia.     'Bf  wet.  BtaUu  do  trtet: 

Bracblbla  (frekt'a-bl). 


ultla  SreniiUcai  (o- 

'Ik-al),  a.   Imi.Binaoli 
I  from  thPirorld;reUtlr 

erenutieal  haTi>ljieer  ' 


[    Sologna,  from  the  oao  of  (rioted  TTC  In  Hood; 
It  occun  in  two  (onni.  the  amntMos  md 


™?iit  "r™ 


f^Z 


macnanlmotu 


Elevated  iu  mind': 
>iis;  Doblc;  aaplrlnti;  ' 


That  ul«  ncltct  to  hieh  an 
(mntf  iLouKliti  HtcdTn  a  he 

Breoter  <fi-t>M^),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  erscti;  one  that  ralaea  oi  bullda 

Braotlla  (i-rekl'il).  a.  Susceptible  of  erec- 
tion-Eyrdifc  (iMiw,  In  anal  the  tiKue 
peculiar  to  the  lips,  penia,  nipples.  Ac-, 
(omwd  of  artiHea  »nS    velna  Tntermlied 

Sraotliltr  (e-rek-lll'l-tl).  n.     The  quaUly  ot 
balni;  erectile  or  capable  of  erection. 
Erecoon  (irek'shon).  n.    1.  The  act  of  rala- 

of  the  hoiliun;  a  Kiting  upright.-  £  The 


niiealth  or  of  a  navr  aialem;  the  or 
I  Ijlihopric  or  an  earldom. 

ElBTUtlon:  eiallatlonof  lenUmen 


atin,  hard,  and  awollen  by  the  accitinnlation 
ut  blood  In  tha  anols  of  iti  tlaaue. 
BreotlTa  (j-rektlv).  a.    Setting  upright: 

BrecU]' (e-rektliX  adf.   Inanerect  pOBtnre. 
Brvctneu  <$-iekt'n«a).  n.     Uprightneas  ol 

^WtO^pMnTK-rekt'S-piit^t),  a.    1.  In 


eW-Mtant  (t- 

--Iharlng  apoutl 

erect  and  aprsading.— £.  In  enlmn.  having 

horiiontal:  aald  of  certain  Insects. 
Erector  (a-rekver),  n.     One  who  or  that 
which  raiasa  orerecta;  speclftcally.  Inanaf. 

part    '  A  («achcT  of  learning,  and  erector  of 

Erslong  (Jir-lunit').  a. 


0.  [Era  and  long.]  Be- 


ErflTiiac<tlWtt(t're.ni»-kB"al»Xn-  [OrMeiaa. 
alowly,  genCly.  and  iantie.  burning]  A 
lenn  introduced  Into  chemiatir  br  Oebig. 
to  eipreu  >  alow  combnatlon  or  oxidation: 
the  act  of  grailnal  combination  of  the  com- 
buallble  elementa  ot  a  body  with  the  oiygen 

the  formation  of  ace'ti°  acld'^m  alcohol, 
of  nitre  by  the  decompoaltlgn  of  animal 

EwmltllgSl  (Cre-mit-aiX  n.      Hermitage 


deaert;    probably  akin  to  irtnta,  eentlj 
iiuletlr:  tilh.  ramu,  quiet,  Irannull:  3ki 


(e're-m!t-iim),  n.'  SUM  of   a 
„ ,  .  aving  In  aeclusion  from  wclal 

M  (e-rt'mus),  n.     [Or.  eremc;  alone. 
lEMiTE  1  In  W  a  ripe  carpel  aeparatfl 
ts  ncighboura,  and  standing  aparl 
r  (ar'non).  ad D.     [Ere  uii  «oa.]    Be- 


A  crae^ng 
i),  n.  [L  erepHo^  from 
t  taking  or  analcbing 


a  morbid  ii 


.     [Gm 


r.from. 


^crthUUc"<e"reth-TB't^ik h"&  "'iteUUnB  to 

ErewbUe,  ErewUlM  (afwhn.  ir'whiii). 

adv.    [Ere  and  whiU.)    Some  time  ago;  a 
Uttle  whUe  before.    [Obaoleta  or  poalicBl.] 

Erf  («rf),  n,    pi.  Erren  (Cr'ven).      Id  tbe 

garden-ground,  usually  about  i  acre  In  ei- 

Brg(org).>>.    (Gr.mon.work.1  InpAuma, 
■■--     -■■     -  work  done  hy  a  force  wtlch, 

-4  gnltu  troy),  pruducea  a  volo- 
itlmetre  {'3S37  Inch)  oer  second 


acting  for 


•li\  H.  pt-    A  famll 
i,ot  the  order  SiphoT 

Ksasiiu'*"    """""" 

flibea,  and  thov  ot  the  genus  Nlcothocupou 

the  glUs  of  lobatera 
Br8aVBrgOtl(«r'gat,«i'got).e.t.    [L.ergB. 

Iheretore.l    To  infer;  to  dra«  conclnslous. 


a-gOl,*  e.i    See  Kroat. 

Erected  (er'gol-ed),  p.  and  a.  Diseaaed.  «a 
rye  and  other  graaaea.-hy  Ute  attach  of  the 
fungus  CtoeierjM  yurpurea.    See  Bhgot. 

EnoUne,  Ersotm  («i'got-ln),  n.  In  fAem. 
the  active  pifncipleot  iheergot  of  [ye.  It 
la  obtained  aaa  brown  powder  of  a  pungent 

ErffoUim  ( ^r'got-lnn ),  n.    [From  er^oll 


Brladt,  Erie  (tfrt-aih,  e'rikj.  n.  Ilr  "^  I 
A  pecunlarr  fine  formerly  paid  to  frrlabd 
by  ons  guilty  ot  murder. 

The  milebctnf  ihall  ci>e  unto  thBB  (IbcMiBlKf 

Eric*  (e-rl'ka>,  ■.  (L.,  froan  Gr.  trwOf. 
beaULJ  Theheath.alargegenaaaf  bnncfafd 
rigid  shmha.  naL  order  Ericaces.  conaiatlae 
of  mora  than  tw  apedeo.  the  moat  of  whlcfa 

are  natlrea  of  South  Africa.  ■  tew  biiaf 


vm  the  gb 


found  In  Bt 


IriUln.  two  of  ti 


foreign  apeciei  are  largely  cultivated  forth* 
beauty  of  their  nowera     See  HEATtf. 

■  l'b*-*).  n.  pi      A  naV  oader 
-  friffn  tbe  Item 


orden  bv 
Btlta  at  th< 
gynonaorepigyni 
nua.  and  the  nv> 


na  behis  hype- 

)IUDHK»prtal- 

tains  Aialea.  Khododendmn.  Kalmte,  Ar- 

butuB.  Andromeda,  Gualtheria,  and  DBay 

other  beautiful  genem. 
EricaoeoiU  (e-rl-ka'shua).  a.     Of  or  beleac' 

ing  to  the  nat  order  of  planta  Ericacetf  er 

beath  fimlli;  resembUng  heatlia;  oandattiig 

ofheatha 
Etlcew  (e-il'B«-J),  n  pf.   A  group  of  the  ml 

order  Ericaceie.  containing  the  Irae  heatha 
EtidUlIlB  (S-rid'a-nna).  n.      [Ttaa   ancint 

name  of  the  river  Po  ]    A  windlnr  aoalkivn 

constellation  containing  elghly-fenr  alan. 

amoDE  which  \i  Achemar,  a  star  ol  the  Bnt 

Bllceron  (i-rlf^r-onX  n.  (Or.  tr.  ipcliv, 
and  gfr6n^  an  old  man.  from  the  hoary  i^ 

Einince  of  aome  of  tbe  ipring  ipeckal 
a-bane,  a  genua  of  planta,  nat  order 
CompositiB,  nearly  related  to  Aatcr.  bat 
having  aoveral  aerlea  of  rav-floweia.  Tbeiv 
are  about  100  apedea.  natlvn  of  temperalr 
and  cold  reglona  They  are  herba.  wUh  rttifir 

yellow  and  the  ray  white  or  purple  Tv" 
apecleaaranatlveaof  Britain.  £.  pMladfl- 
phiaim.  a  oatlve  of  North  America,  la  aat<l 


jldered.    

Srldblet  (ei'i-JI- 
"--'-Ini-    " 


[Ir.  EWn,  impropBly  wrttteB 


.a-a^i-dB).n.p(.  [Ln 
and   Or.  ridet.  reae 


i'.-S 


illy;r. 


File,  Dlr,  fat.  fiU; 


t,  htr;       pine,  pin; 


urchin  or  hedgehL^ 

ErlUkOMO*  (e-rln-i'ahnB),  a. 

Ing  to  the  hedgehog  " — "- 

hedgehog. 
BrllUtoeai  (i-rtn-A'ahe-ns].  n.    (L.abcdce- 

hog.l     A  genna  of  ln«Bctlvotn»  BiaawalB. 

the  hedgehng.    See  HapORKaa. 

"-■ m  (B-rin'*-omX  »-    [Or.  artiaiw. 

.]   Thenainegivnt«niuneKiiiar>B 
. . .  .  nt  appearing  on  the  Itavei  of  tnca 

and  ahmba.  formerly  aappoMd  lo  b*  doa  In 

tongl.  but  DOW  knovB  to  be  tha  nmlt  of  a 

dlieaeed  atata  of  the  caticular  cella.    XtH 

oil.  pound;       tt.  Be.  abwe:      t.«K.tni 


woolly.) 


T  upof   «  the  kana  of  tIim  ud 

v«ca  KTs  |[ua<l  EUtnple*. 

ft  ^A-rln^'f^X  "^     Suna  u  Srynffo 

n  ((-liu'iili),  H.  Id  Or4  mylA.  one 
I  furlva:  ■ciiddiiiatdiKanl;  heni;e. 
Id  In  smtnL 


babltlax  m&nhr  plao*  oi  the  botlnm  ot 
tikw.  wid  hB*ia(  Uw  Bawtn  cellacMd  Into 
4«M  besdA  KiiouDloD  (pipewoit)  ta  the 
wnoetpml  EEniu.  cMulaUin  of  ■boot  120 
B0va  nvcrlvm.  dhiM  df  irluch  uv  fmind  In 
tk>  a^jotaoriial  nwti  d1  AmeiicB.  Sria- 
'■■<^  wylantnJan.  ■  North  Amgrlisn 
•V(d>^  ■■  fiionil  In  Iba  Ilia  ol  Skya  Is  Scot- 
I^AawlIn  Uw  >ul  d(  lirluiil 

•na^nnl.  lUld 


tmariia,  but 
■na  batawa  lo 
AMaam  Africa.    , 

■oUa      ptaDU.     I 
VntncrmnM 
talMfnatbteh. 
kntaia      (Alfn-     ' 


KBtOf  tk«*»- 

iM  h  iBad  In  durtranl  coDDtrlci  lor  itntT- 
mv  cvihluAa  and  iliiillar  puipoaea. 
ttm«i  (ar-l-«'dei),  <>.,  [Or.  tried/t.  wdoUj 

naaaDDW  ctwri  to  tbr  inbijaaiu  ol  qDadm- 
aiuB  Bnchrulei  (whkh  m). 

ii^iamwit  for  meanjiDg  tha  dlmmaton  of 
mmirta  particle*  uid  Obrvi.  from  the  tiia  of 
tte  ap4«iT«d  rln^  prDdnced  bj  tha  diflrac- 
Umb«  tba  U(ht  In  which  tha  objecia  are 

blOBliamm  (s-rl-ara-mmV  il  [Or.  trion. 
■w,  aad  pAaru.  to  batr— fararn  tba  oottoDT 
bMd  a(  Uw  plant]  Tba  coUon-inwa.  > 
nraaaf  tatted  barba,  nat.  order  CTpanosB. 
Tba  tulitta*  d  like  perluth  arc  namerdiu. 
•ad  Wngthan  after  Aowerlnff,  fonnlns  a 
nottoO'Ilfca  hnul  Id  trait.    Twrlro  ipe^ei 

NVDd  IB  Britain. 

MMo,  Ujrtlaal  (s-rii'tiii.  t-riruk-ai).  a. 

.oTiriiUh,^  oontoaUoui.  from  eru.  rtrlfe.l 
talamiBa  to  dlqintaUon  or  cantrnvenyi 


U-ktU  (erl-Unf).  IL  !Dan.  rUrtiangt.  O 
"^4^,  elf-Uniij  The  Engliih  form  o 
AituB*  iiT«n.  in  GemuD  anil  SmuHnaHiu 
PoellcaJ  nitbolnn.  to  a  perwinlAed  natural 
ie*B  ■hlch  deviid  and  oorki  mliclilef, 
^Malhr  to  cfaildnm  Ooethr'a  calebntoil 
rom-bir  Krt-konig'  hai  rendered  tbii 
'  ■•  qi4rU  DnlTcnallr  knowi 


belnc  borrowed  from  the  Tenk]  I.Theitoat. 

aauadrapgdof  tbaweaeeltrlhcrjfiuMa  Er- 
mtiua),  fonnd  over  temperate  Europe,  hut 


eommcn  only  In  Uie  north.    la  ooniaquence 
of  the  change  that  occunin  the  colour  of  lU 

:tlc  regluna^lt  la  not  generally 


nt  (irdd'entV  n,    (L  ends,  to  gnaw 
A  drug  wblvh  Mta  avay,  ai  It  were. 

UU   (e-rO'dl-uin^  n.    {dr.   trUdia,  a 

leron.)  Stork's  bill,  a  genua  □(pianU.  nat 
>rder  Oeraniaceie.  agreeing  with  geranium 
jicept  that  there  are  only  five  alamenL 

Then  an  aver  fifty  ipeclea  nativeaot  the 

northent   heroliphere  dI   the  Old  World. 

Ttarue  are  fuund  In  BriUin. 
ErogfcMt  (4'ro-giit).  v.t.  (L.  rroijii,  fronnhiin. 

to  entrent,  to  prevail  on  liy  entreaElea-c, 

out  and  nyo,  to  ask.)    Tolay  out;  togl.e; 

to  beitow  upon.    Sir  T.  Elynl- 
ZrontlOIlt  (er-o-g&'ihon),  n.    The  act  ul 

laying  out 


lent  of  Cupid.    See  Cupilv 
row  (*-rt*1.  a.    [L  eronie,  pp.  ol  i 
See  Eroiie)    In  but.  a 
.-  •,  applied  to  ■  leaf  having 

;■    '    \  Irregular  ilnuMt  In  the 

/     'J     \     _gin,  ai  ilgnBweil. 
/      --l  I   \    fioilon  S-rft'ihonj.n.    [I. 
I      .  Y      I     '"■no,  an  oaUng  away,  from 
'  '     'ly    1    crodB.  irmum.    SeeEllol>B.( 


renreaenter 

collar  ipota  black  on  a 

white  groond.     Argent, 

Brnillied<6r^lnd).«.  clothed 

(rallied  pomp.  'Ermined 

fimliie-moth  (er'min-^ 

moth),  n.   A  math  of  the 


■tralni  dnring  ICa  upheaval. 
- -  (SrCihon-l.t).  n. 

I  (4-rfl'iiv).  o.  Hating  the  property  of 

eating  away  or  corroding:  corroaive. 

Sraao-danteU  <t-r6'>«jen"tet).  a.  In  bol. 
toothed  In  a  very  liregular  manner  ai  If 


[,  without. 


Ciiust,)  n.  ISee&ABmm.]  Z«I;  atadi- 
oui  punuii  of  anytlilng.    Chaucrr. 

Erods  (i-rOdl,  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  eroded ;  ppr. 
eroding-  [L.  eroda—e.  and  rodo,  to  imaw 
See  RoPkK'r.l 


Brodtd  <#-rM'ed).  p.  and  a.  1.  Baton; 
gnawed:  (vrroded.— 1  In  bat.  haling  the 
edge  [rregnlarlj  Jagged  or  denticulated,  ai  If 


Brostnte  (i-n»'trit),  a.  (L.  t,  < 
end  roffruin.  a  beak.  |    Id  bal.  n 


Btk.)    In  rkit  a  llgure  of 


ErrticBSouSS(*-™tnk,«.rot'ik.al).o.  [Gr 
erlXtlyM.[ronter«>.erdtot,toTe.|  PerUlnini 
to  or  promptod  by  lore;  treating  of  la>e. 


(g-ratlkX  n.  An  amoraua  con^potlUon 

Enrtonuuiy  (or6'to-Dii"ni-a, 

,      Mental  alienation  or 

milimcholy  caused  by  loie. 
arotylld«{e.ro-tll'l-d6),  n-pl  (Or.  irdylm. 
a  darling,  and  eidu,  reaemblanee.  1  A  family 

'Dy  Soulh  Amerf- 

anteniw  tndlnij 

EroCylUB  are  iha  moit  Vetnarkalile  of  the 
family  lor  their  lingular  tormi  and  bcllllaul 

BrpetOkWiCBl  (*T'pel.o,lorik-al),  a.  Same 
u  Herpelolemtai  (Which  tee). 

ErpMolOSln  Kr-pel^JlVJial,).  n.  Same  aa 
IfcrptlatagM  (which  aee), 

BrpMOlOgy  (ft-pet-oro-Jl).  ?i.  Rame  aa 
Kerpetolcov  (wliich  we). 

Brr(Br),e.i.  (L  erro.  Jo  wander,  toerr.  AlLed 
InortgtotoO.  (rrm,  to  wander,  to  go  astray.  1 
1.  To  wander  from  the  right  way:  todeviato 
from  the  true  course  ur  purpoae;  hence,  l.> 
deiiatelrom  the  path  of  duty;  to  fall  mor- 
ally: to  oifend  occulonally  or  habitually,  or 
through  orerilght 


ih.aiure.-  !tot  Kkt 


I 


ERR 
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ERUPnON 


Aim'd  at  hetm,  his  lancc  trr'd.        TtHnyson, 

We  have  trred  and  strayed  like  lost  sheep. 

CoiHmcn  Prayer. 
And  oft  I've  deem'd  perchance  he  thoiwht 
Their  errine  passion  might  have  wrought 
Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame.       Sir  IV.  Scott. 

2.  To  mistake  in  Judgment  or  opinion;  to 
blunder;  to  misapprehend. 

They  do  not  err 
Who  say,  that,  when  the  poet  dies. 
Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper.    Sir  IF.  Scott. 

Errt  (er),  v.t  l.  To  mislead;  to  cause  to  err. 

Sometimes  he  (the  devil)  tempts  by  covetousness. 
drunkenness,  pleasure,  pride,  &c.,  trrs,  dejects, 
saves,  kills,  protects,  and  rides  some  men  as  they  do 
horses.  Burton. 

2.  To  miss;  to  mistake. 

I  shall  not  la?  behind,  nor  trr 
The  way,  thou  leading.  Milton. 

Errable  (er'a-blX  a-  Liable  to  mistake;  fal- 
Uble.    [Bare.] 

Errablenesi  (er'a-bl-nesX  n.  Liability  to 
mistake  or  err.  'The  etrablenew  of  our 
nature.'    Dr.  H.  More.    [Bare.] 

Errand  (er'rand),  ti.  [A.  Sax.  arend^  cBrynd; 
comp.  Dan.  arrende.  a  message;  IceL  eynndi, 
something  to  be  done;  O.G.  ArarUi^  Arunti^ 
a  message;  Ooth.  airu»,  a  message,  a  mes- 
senger; nt>m  same  root  as  Skr.  ri,  to  go.  ]  LA 
special  business  intrusted  to  a  messenger;  a 
verbal  message;  a  mandate  or  order;  some- 
thing to  be  told  or  done;  a  communication 
to  be  made  to  some  person  at  a  distance; 
as,  the  servant  was  sent  on  an  errand;  he 
told  his  errand;  he  has  done  the  errand. 

Labour  to  thy  power  to  make  thy  bodysro  of  thy 
soul's  rrmm/x.  yer.  Taylor. 

I  have  a  secret  errand  to  thee,  O  king.    Judg.  iii.  19. 

Errant  (er'rantX  a.  [Fr.  errant;  L.  errang, 
errantis,  ppr.  of  erro,  to  err.]  L  Wandering; 
roving;  rambling:  applied  particularly  to 
knights,  who,  in  the  middle  ages,  wandered 
about  to  seek  adventures  and  display  their 
heroism  and  generosity,  called  knights  er- 
rant '  .Arrant  sprights.'  Spen»er.—Z  Devi- 
ating from  a  certain  course.  '  Errant  from 
his  course  of  growth.'    Shak. 

Errant  t  (er'rant),  a.  An-ant  (which  see). 
*  An  errant  fool.'    B.  Jongon. 

Errant t  (er'rantX  a.  [SeeETRE.]  Itinerant 
'  Justices  errant '    .fitter. 

Errantes,  Errantia  (er-ran't&E,  er-ran'shi- 
aX  n.  pL  [L.  errans,  wandering.]  A  sub- 
order of  annelides,  commonly  known  by  the 
names  of  sea-cenUpedes,  sea-mice,  and  ne- 
reids.  They  have  their  name  from  the  fact 
that  they  all  lead  a  free  existence,  and  are 
never  confined  in  tubes. 

Errant-kniglit  (er^rant-nltX  n.  Same  as 
Kntght-errant    Congreve. 

Errantry  (er'^'ant-riX  n.  l.  A  wandering;  a 
roving  or  rambling  about 

After  a  short  space  of  errantry  upon  the  seas,  he 
got  safe  back  to  Dunkirk.  Additon. 

2.  The  condition  or  way  of  life  of  a  knight- 
errant    See  Kniqht-krrantbt. 

&rrata,  n.  pi    See  Erratum. 

Erratic.  ErratlcaKer-rafik,  er-raf ik-rf).  o. 
[L  erratieus,  from  erro,  to  wander.  ]  1.  wan- 
dering; having  no  certain  course;  roving 
about  without  a  fixed  destination.— 2.  Mov- 
ing; not  fixed  or  stationary:  applied  to  the 
planets  as  distinguished  from  the  fixed 
stars.— 3.  Irregular;  changeable.  *An  erratie 
fever.'     Harvey. —A.  Deviating  from  the 

8 roper  or  usuid  course  in  opinion  or  con- 
uct;  eccentric.— fyraCie  blodce,  the  name 
given  by  geologists  to  those  boulders  or 
fragments  of  rocks  which  appear  to  have 
been  transported  from  their  original  sites 
bv  ice  in  the  pleistocene  period,  and  carried 
often  to  great  distances  Such  blocks  are 
on  the  surface  or  in  the  most  superficial 
deposits.  See  BOULDBR.  —Erratic  pheno- 
mena, the  phenomena  connected  with  er- 
ratic blocks. 

Erratic  (er-rat'ik),  9k  1. 1  A  rogue;  a  wan- 
derer.—2.  In  geol  a  boulder  or  block  which 
has  been  conveyed  from  its  original  site, 
probably  by  ice,  and  deposited  at  a  distance; 
an  erratic  block.    See  the  adjectiva 

Erratloally  (er-raf  ik-al-li),  adv.  Without 
rule,  order,  or  established  method;  irregu- 
larly. 

ErratlcalneM  (er-rat'ik-al-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  erratic 

Errauont  (er-r&'shon),  n.    A  wandering. 

Erratum  (er-r&'tum),  n.  pL  Errata  (er-ra'taX 
[L,  from  erro,  erratum,  to  wander,  to  err.] 
An  error  or  mistake  in  writing  or  printhig. 
The  list  of  the  errata  of  a  book  is  usually 
printed  at  the  beginning  or  end,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  pages  and  lines  in  which  they 
occur. 


A  single  erratum  may  knock  out  the  brains  of  a 
whole  passage.  Coivfer. 

ErrMne  (er'rfnX  a.  AiTecting  the  nose,  or 
designed  to  be  snuffed  into  we  nose;  occa- 
sioning discharges  from  the  nose. 

Krhlne  (er'rInX  n.  [Or.  errhinon—en,  and 
rhi»t  rhinos,  the  nose.]  A  medicine  to  be 
snuffed  up  the  nose,  to  promote  discharges 
of  mucus. 

Erroneous  (er-rd'nd-us),  a-  [L  erronefu, 
from  erro,  to  err.]  l.t  Wandering;  roving; 
devious;  unsettled;  irregular. 

They  roam 
Erroneous  and  disconsolate.         Phili/s. 

i?rr(M««M<j  circulation  of  blood.       Arbuthn«t. 

2.  Mistaking;  misled;  deviating,  by  mistake, 
from  the  truth.  'Erroneous  conscience.' 
South.— Z.  Wrong;  false;  mistaken;  not  con- 
formable to  tru(£;  erring  from  truth  or  Jus- 
tice; liable  to  mislead;  as,  an  erroneous 
opinion;  erroneous  doctrine. 

E^nroneously  (er-rd'n^us-UX  adv.  By  mis- 
take; not  rightly;  falsely. 

Erroneousneas  (er-rd'nd-us-nesX  n.  The 
state  of  being  erroneous,  wrong,  or  false; 
deviation  from  right;  as,  tiie  erroneousness 
of  a  judgment  or  proposition. 

&Tor  (er'rfirX  n.  [L.  error,  from  erro,  to 
wander.  ]  1.  A  wandering  or  deviation  from 
the  truth;  a  mistake  in  Judgment  by  which 
men  assent  to  or  believe  what  Is  not  true; 
a  mistake  as  to  matter  of  fact;  a  misappre- 
hension. 

In  my  mind  he  was  guilty  of  no  error,  he  was 
chargeable  with  no  exaggeration,  he  was  betrayed 
by  his  fancy  into  no  metaphor,  who  once  said,  that 
all  we  see  about  us.  King.  Lonk,  and  Commons,  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  state,  all  the  apparatus  of 
the  ^stem.  and  its  varied  workings,  end  in  simply 
bringmg  twelve  good  men  into  a  box. 

Brougkatn. 

2.  A  mistake  made  in  writing,  printing,  or 
other  performance;  an  inaccuracy;  an  over- 
sight; falsity:  as,  a  clerical  error;  an  error 
in  a  declaration.— 8. t  A  wandering;  excur- 
sion; irregular  course. 

He  (iCneas)  through  fatall  errour  long  was  led 
Full  many  yeares.  S/enser. 

Driven  by  the  winds  and  errors  of  the  sea.  Dryden. 

4.  A  transgression  of  law  or  duty;  a  mistake 
in  conduct;  a  fault;  a  sin;  iniquity;  trans- 
gression. 

Who  can  understand  his  errors  f  cleanse  thou  roe 
from  secret  faults.  Ps.  xix.  ta. 

If  it  were  thine  error  or  thy  crime, 

I  care  no  loiq^er.  Tennyson. 

5.  In  lau),  a  mistake  in  the  proceedings  of  a 
court  of  record  either  in  fact  or  in  law,  en- 
titling the  unsuccessful  party  to  have  the 
case  reviewed.  Proceedings  in  error  were 
abolished  in  civil  cases  by  the  Judicature 
Act  of  1875.  appeal  being  substituted;  but 
they  mav  still  be  taken  in  criminal  cases, 
for  which  the  court  of  review  is  the  Queen's 
Bench.  An  appeal  in  error  is  made  by 
means  of  an  original  writ  called  a  vrrit  qf 
error.— %.  In  astron.  the  difference  between 
the  places  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
determined  by  calculation  and  by  observa- 
tion.—7.  In  math,  the  difference  between 
the  result  of  any  operation  and  the  true 
result— frror  of  a  clock,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  time  indicated  by  a  clock  and 
the  time  which  the  clock  is  intended  to  in- 
dicate, whether  sidereal  or  mean  time. 

Error  (er'rferX  1. 1.  To  determine  to  be  errone- 
ous, as  the  judgment  or  decision  of  a  court 

Errorlst  (er'r^r-ist).  n.  One  who  errs,  or 
who  encourages  and  propagates  error. 

Em  (6rs),  n.    A  plant,  bitter  vetch. 

Erse  (^rsX  n.  [A  corruption  of  Irish.\  A 
name  given  to  the  language  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Gaels  or  Celts,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  as  being  of  Irish  origin.  The 
Highlanders  themselves  invariably  call  it 
Oaelie. 

Erse  (^rs).  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Celts 
of  Scotland  or  their  language;  as,  the  Erse 
tongue. 

Ersh,  EarshC^rshX  n.  [Contracted  and  cor- 
rupted form  of  eddish.  ]    Stubble  of  grain. 

Erst  (^rstX  adv.  [A.  Sax.  oerest,  superL  of  <vr. 
now  ere,  early,  before.]  L  First;  at  first; 
at  the  beginning.— 2.  Once;  formerly;  long 
ago. 

He  pensive  oft  reviews  the  mighty  dead 
That  trst  have  trod  this  desolated  ground. 

Lnnjphom. 

8.  Before;  till  then  or  now;  hitherto. 

The  Rhodians.  who  erst  thought  themselves  at 
great  quiet,  were  now  overtaken  with  a  sudden  mis- 
chief. KnoUes. 

—At  erst,\  at  first;  for  the  first  time:  some- 
times it  comes  to  mean  '  at  length,' '  at  pre- 
sent,' especially  with  tioto— noto  at  erstf  as 
in  the  following  quotations:— 


My  booghes  with  blosaes  that 

nrste,  ... 
Are  left  both  bare  and  barrein  ittfwaf  < 


In  dremes,  quod  Valerian,  haa  we 
Unto  this  time  brother  min  ywis; 
But  now  at  erst  in  trouthc  our 


[This  word  is  obsolete  except  in  poetry.  ] 

ErstWllllet  (6rstrwhni.  adv.  TIU  then  or  a 
formerly.     'Thoae  thick  and  damaty  ▼»- 
pours  which  erstwhile  ascoided  in  sach 
measures.'    OUtnviU. 

Erubesoence.  Erubesoencr  (< 
e-ru-bes'en-«iX  n.    (LL 
H  ervJbeseens,  erubeseentis,  ppr.  of 
to  become  red— e,  and  ruber,  red. 
Rubric]    A  becoming  red;  redneoa  off  CW 
skin  or  surface  of  anything;  a  Mnahtag 

Erubescent  (e-rQ-bes'entX  a.    Bad  or  rad- 
dish;  blushing. 

Erube80lte(£-rQ1)es-itXn.  SameasilontAr. 

Eruca  <6-r61caX  n.  [L.  a  calerplll«r. ]  L  Am 
insect  in  the  larval  state;  a  caXmrpSOmr. 
2.  A  genus  of  plant*,  nat  or^er  Crodtai 
S.  sativa  is  the  garden-rocket,  which 
young  and  tender  is  freqnenUy  eateo  «a  ■ 
salad,  especially  on  the  CcmtineiiL  n« 
whole  plant  has  been  used  in  mfxtirhw  as 
a  sialogogue.— S.  A  genua  of  uniralTe  bmI 
lusca. 

Bruct,  Eructate  (e-rakt'.  «-nikt^X  «£ 
[L.  eructo,  eruetatum—e,  out  and 
to  belch,  freq.    from  oba.  mgo, 
to  spew  out,  to  belch.]    To  eject.  «a 
from  the  stomach;  to  belch.    (Rare.) 

iCtna  in  tiroes  past  hath  * 
bets  of  fire.  /A 

Eructation  (^ruk-t&'shonX  «>  [L. 
from  erueto.    See  Eruct.]    L  The 
belching  wind  from  the  stomach;  a 
2.  A  Tiolent  bursting  forth  or 
matter  from  the  earth.    'Thennas 
springs  or  fiery  eruetaHons,' 

Erudlatet(e-rO'di-&tXvt    [See 

To  instruct;  to  educate;  to  teach. 

The  skilful  goddess  tibeie  erttdtaits 
In  an  she  d&  P* 


act  «i 


el 

hot 


J 


Erudite  (e'rfi-dltX  a.  [L.  erudUms,  tram 
erudio,  to  polish,  to  instmoi— «,  oat.  and 
rudis,  rough,  rude]  Inttmcted;  taagiit: 
learned;  deeply  read;  characteriaed  by  en- 
dition.  'ErudiU  and  metaphysical  theo- 
logy.'   Jer.  Tavlor. 

Eruditely  (e'ra-dit-UX  adv.  With  erodittoa; 
learnedly. 

Eruditeness  (e'ra-dlt-nesX  n^  The  qvaUty 
of  being  erudite. 

Erudition  (e-rfi-di'shonX  n.  Leaninr; 
scholarship;  knowledge  sained  by  study  or 
from  books  and  instracuon;  partkolarty. 
learning  in  literature,  as  distinct  (ron  th* 
sciences,  as  in  histoiy,  antiquitiea,  and  laa- 
guages. 
There  is  a  superlhiity  of  emdMtm  la  Ms 


that  verges  upon  pedantry,  becanse  it  b 

EiradedTwhh  an  appearance  of  osteoUtMii  ukI  n 
troduced  in  season  and  out  of  •eaaoti.    £dm.X*e. 

—Literature,    Learning^   FrudUiesi.     Set 

under  Literaturb. 
Emgate  (e'ra-gitX  a.    [L>  «,  witlMmt,  sad 

ruga,  a  wrinkle.]    Freed  from  wrinkles; 

smoothed;  smoow. 
Erugin0U8(d-r(k'Jin-QsXa.  Sameas^ftrvfte- 

cm«(whichseeX  *A...  kind  of  salt  drawn  oat 

of  ferreous  and  eruginous  earths,  partaking 

chiefly  of  iron  and  copper.*   S*r  T  Bromm 
Erumpent  (d-rum'pentX  a.    [L.  erumpens. 

erumpentis,  ppr.  of  erumpo.     See  axr- 

TIOM.]    In  bat  prominent  as  if  buntiat: 

through  the  epidermic  as  seen  in  soaiv 

tetrasporea 
Emnda  (£-nm'da).  n.  T%e  name  of  the  teet) 

of  the  castor-oil  fdant  in  the  East 
Erupt  (S-rupf).  v.i.     [See  Eruptiov.]    To 

burst  forth  suddenly  and  Tiolently;  to  gtrr 

vent  to  eruptions. 
Erupt  (S-rupfX  V- 1    To  throw  out  wadMeHj 

and  with  great  violence;  to  emit  violaiitl;; 

to  cast  out,  as  lava  from  a  volcano 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it  It  ret 

cano)  does  not  *  bum'  bi  the  sense  ka  which  a  fert 

boms,  but  it  merely  offers  a  chanad  throwh  wktt^ 

heated  matter  is  erupted  frooi  below.  ihudo 

Eruption  (6-rap'shonX  n.  (Fr.  <murtia.' 
L.  erwj^iia,  from  erumpo,  eruvtum,  to  onsk 
out— 0,  out,  and  rumJM,  to  break.]  L  Th« 
act  of  breaking  or  bursting  forth  Iron  la- 
closure  or  conAnement;  a  violent  einlMtna 
of  anyUiing.  particularly  of  flames  and  Isrs 
from  a  volcano 

Dr.  Junghuhn  ascribes  the  erlgla  of  each  valcaM 
(in  Java)  to  a  succession  of  subaoial  erufttoms  ffMS 
one  or  more  central  venta.  ly^ 

2.  A  sudden  or  violent  mshing  forth  ot  nta 
or  troops  for  invaaion;  sudden  excimiocL 
Incensed  at  such  erufttett  bold. 


F4te,  fir,  fat,  f^;        mi,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  mttve;       tube,  tub,  bflll;       oil,  pound;       tt,  8c  abune;     5,  a&  f«f. 
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of  td1c«.  Tloloit  exclamttioiL 
p^Mloiuite  «rwpl»9fi«.'    Sir  H. 


voice  Of  iBtMcciit  tntjftitns. 

(a>  tbc  breaking  out  of  a  cutane- 
(b)Tbe  exanthema  acconu)any> 
as  the  rash  of  acartet  xerer. 
(^rttpt'hr),  A.    L  Bunting  forth. 

Tb«  Middca  Klancc 
Cw  sowth  tr$ifttpt  throHKh  the  dood. 

Ttut»U*H, 

1  AtAaoiltfd  with  eruption  or  rash,  or  pro- 
_  It;  ma,  an  erupiivt  ferer.— 3.  In  geoL 
mcmd  by  eruption;  aa,  emptim  rocJa, 
aa  the  tsneoua  or  rolcanic. 

{♦r-Ta-len'uX  n.    [From  Srvum 
botaaicml  name  of  the  lentiLI    A  die- 
tetic wxbatano*  conatotiiw  of  the  larina  or 
nattl of  tlMi  common lentiiC Anvum i«n«X  Its 
OM  ia  aasd  to  pivrent  conatinatlon. 
Ilium  (Af^romX  *^    \J*-»  a  Kind  of  pulae.] 
k  goraa  of  leguminous  phtnta,  allied  to 
ennimifii^  a  considerable  number  of 
i4  wcak-atemmed  annuals,  with  pin- 
gvneraDy  terminating  in  ten- 
drSU.    Jf.  Unt  (the  common  lennl)  grows 
about  a  fooiana  ahalf  hi^,  andhaaaweak 
bnaching  stem,  learea  composed  of  from 
figjht  to  twelTo  oblong  leaflets,  and  pale 
t4n»  ftowarm  borne  in  twos  or  threes.    The 
pMla  are  n««riy  aa  broad  as  long,  smooth, 
and  contain  one  or  two  seeds.    It  is  highly 
T«tiie«l  In  aaatem  countries  as  an  article  of 
fbjd 

ElTdBldM  (e-ri-sfai1-d«X  n.  pi  [Or.  Fry- 
rtmt,  one  of  the  naroe^  of  Venus,  and  €ido$, 
likcneaa]  A  family  of  small  South  American 
VpMoptefrma  Inaeeta,  characterized  by  hay- 
mg  the  for«-le«  nearly  mdimentaiy.  The 
trpAoal  gratta«  Erydna.  is  of  brilliant  colour. 
VN  vtnn  balng  often  marked  with  metallic 


ii(*-ring'gd,«-rin'Ji-umXi». 

Or  ^ryiyn,  a  prickly  |Hant]  A  genua  of 
paiiiinlsi  berba.  nat  otder  Umbellifene. 
The  mfictaa  have  coriaceous  toothed  or 
ptIflUy  leaveai,  and  blue  or  white  braoted 
Jaweni^  doealy  lesstle  in  dense  heads.  There 
ava  mofc  than  100  n>ecies,  found  in  tem- 
Mrate  and  sohtropical  climates.but  chiefly  in 
Mvth  America.  The  genus  comprises  manr 
valuable  bordar  planta.  One  species,  £. 
mmritknmm,  ia  frequent  on  the  sandy  diores 
<4  Britain  from  Aberdeen  and  Argyle  south- 
warda  Its  roota  were  formerly  candied  as 
as*  wit  meal,  and  were  beliered  to  possess 
aphiodiaiac  properties.  Written  also 


La  Uw  ftky  taia  potatoct, . . .  hall  UHiiig<oiBAts. 
let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provo- 


(C-ris1-mum\  n.  {L,;  Or.  tryti- 
the  hedge-mustard.  ]  Treacle  or  garlic 
Biiu4ard,  a  genus  of  planta,  nat.  order  Cru- 
oifsrm  The  plants  are  chiefly  biennials,  with 
aarrow  entire  leaves  which  are  nerer  clasp- 
bg.  and  yellow,  often  fragrant,  flowers. 
There  ars  about  100  snecies,  natires  of 
AAftbem  temperate  and .  cold  countries. 
Z  ekiirantkoid£9  is  found  in  waste  places 
la  the  south  of  Bngland. 
ftyitptlll^e-rl-ai'pe-lasin.  [OT.^^rythrot^ 
rM.  and  pflla.  skm.]  A  disease  character- 
ised by  tnlfnaed  inflammation  with  ferer; 
an  eruption  of  a  flery  acrid  humour  on  some 
put  of  the  body,  but  diiefly  on  the  face 
■Bd  bead:  roae;  Si  Anthony's  flre. 
firrttptlatold  (e^-ai-perat-oid).  a.  [Or. 
fnfi^tUa,  wrytipttaUm,  erysipelas,  and  eiioi, 
raMfflblanca.]  Beaembling  enrsipelaa 
ftyitpilitoni,  Bryitotfoat  (e^-ai-peKat- 

M>  e-rl-si^l-usX  &  Sruptire;  resembling 
cryiipslas.  or  partaking  of  ita  nature.  *Bry- 

J^PMvMferera.'    Bp.  Berkeley. 

BythaoQ^t  ft-    The  honeysuckle. 

frjthMllUB  (e'ri-tha-sl''n«X  n>  P<.  [Or. 
^n^CArat.  red.1  The  redbreasts,  a  sub-family 
«f  psaaerine  birda.  family  Luscinidc.  The 
coainon  robin  redbreast  la  the  Brythaea 
niftwa/a.  Thia  sub-family  is  by  some  made 
agreop  of  the  thrushes  (Turdidn). 

~nWnn  (••ri-th^'maX  n.  [Or. .  from  ery- 
Wirial,  to  dye  red,  from  erythroi,  red.]  A 
■^sffldal  rvdneaa  ci  some  portion  of  the 
*kia,  virying  In  extent  and  form,  attended 
yyk  diiordcr  of  the  constitution,  without 
Mlitenand  oninfectious. 

fcytlNmattfl,    BiTtliematoiiB  (e'ri-thd- 

■arik,e.ri-thcm'at-usXa.  [SeeBHTTHEMA.] 
Aterm  sppUed  to  a  rariety  Ot  skin  affec- 
■oat  sssnclsted  with  redneas;  spedflcally, 
fviailBg  to  erythema,  eryaipelaa,  roaeola,  or 


(e-rith-rraX  n.    [Or.  erytkraia, 


feoL  citerythraio9=erythro9t  red.]  Centaury, 
a  genus  of  annual  herbs,  nat  order  Oen- 
tianaoesB,  containing  about  twenty  species, 
natires  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  They  are  low  and 
branching  plants,  with  angular  stems,  op- 
posite leaves,  solitary  or  cymose  rose-purple 
or  reddish  flowers.  The  species  are  all  ex- 
tremely bitter.— JSVt/tAfvsa  CerUaurium,  or 
centaury,  is  an  indigenoua  plant,  common 
in  dry  pastures  and  sandy  coasts;  several 
forms  of  this  plant  have  been  recognized 
by  some  botanista  aa  species. 

Brytbraan  (e-rith'rd-anX  a.  (Or.  erythrot, 
red.]    Of  a  red  colour. 

Brytliric  (e-rith'rikX  a.  [Or.  erythroe,  red.  1 
In  ehem.  the  term  applied  to  an  add 
(CmHmOio)  obtained  from  BoeeeUa  tinetoria 
and  other  lichens,  which  furnish  the  blue 
dye-stuff  called  litmus.  When  the  lichens 
are  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  the  add 
ia  deposited  as  a  crystalline  powder  which 
may  be  purified  by  boiling  alcohol  It  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  forming  red  colouring 
matters  in  contact  with  air  and  ammonia. 
Called  also  Erythrin  or  Erythrine. 

Erythrln,  ExTtlirine  (e'rith-rinX  n.  Same 
as  Erythrie  Add.    See  Ebtthiuc. 

ErsrthrlJUl  (erith-il'naX  n.  (Or.  erythra, 
red,  from  the  colour  oi  the  flowers.]  The 
coral-tree,  a  genus  of  tropical  l^niminous 
trees,  with  tnfollolate  leaves,  and  clusters 
of  large,  usually  bright  red  flowers.  Many 
of  the  spedes  are  in  cultivation  for  the 
beauty  of  their  fiowera. 

Enrthrlte  (e'rith-nt),  n.  A  fleah-coloured 
felspar,  containing  8  per  cent  of  magnesia, 
found  in  amygdaloid. 

EnrtliroleiO  (e-ritb'ro-16''ikX  a.  [Or.  ery- 
throe,  red,  and  L.  oleum,  oil]  In  ehem. 
having  a  red  colour  and  oily  appearance: 
applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  archil 

Snrtbrolelne  (e-rith'ro-lS^ln),  n.  A  com- 
pound contained  in  litmus.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalies,  with  a  purple 
colour. 

Brytbrolltmine  (e-rith'ro-urminX  n.  A 
compound  contained  in  litmua.  Its  colour 
is  reid.  and  it  dissolves  in  alkalies  with  a 
blue  colour. 

BrytliroilllimCe-rith-rO'ni-umX  n.  [Or.  ery- 
t&roe,  red.]  1.  A  genus  of  liliaceous  plants, 
natives  of  temperate  r^ons.  They  are 
nearly  stemless  herbs,  with  two  smooth 
shining  flat  leaves,  and  huge  generally  red- 
dish flowers,  which  are  solitary.  They  have 
a  long  narrow  solid-scaly  bulb.  The  form 
of  the  white  bulb  haa  given  the  spedflc 
name  to  B,  dene-eanit.  a  species  well  known 
in  cultivation  under  tne  name  of  dog's-tooth 
violet— 2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  vana- 
date of  lead. 

Erjrtliroplilorain  (e-rith"r6-fld'umX  n.  [Or. 
erythros,  red,  and  phkriot,  bark.]  A  genus 
of  tropical  trees,  nat.  oMer  LeguminossD, 
containing  three  n>ecies»  two  found  in 
Africa,  and  the  third  in  Australia.  The 
E.  guineenee  of  Ouinea  is  100  feet  high,  and 
is  noted  for  its  abundant  red  Juice,  which 
is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  test  of  innocence 
and  guilt  An  accused  person  is  forced  to 
take  a  large  draueht  If  it  do  him  no  in- 
iury  he  Is  declared  innocent,  whereas  if  he 
be  affected  by  it  he  Is  held  guilty.  The 
bark  also  is  poisonous  and  is  used  as  an 
ordeal 

Enrthropbyllft.  EiTtliroxAyUlne  (e-rith'- 
ro-fll,  e-rith'ro-fil-in\  n.  [Or.  erythroi,  red, 
and  j^Uon,  a  leai.1  A  term  applied  by 
Berzelius  to  the  red  colouring  matter  of 
fruits  and  leavea  in  autumn. 

Enrtbroprotlde  (e-rith'r6-pr6-tld).  n.  [Or. 
erytAroff,  red,  and  E.  protein.}  A  reddish 
brown  amorphous  matter  obtained  from 
protein  (which  seeX 

Oythrotlg  (e-rith-rd'sisX  n.  [Or.  erythroi, 
red.]  In  piuhoL  a  form  of  plethora,  in 
which  the  blood  is  rich  in  fibrin  and  in 
bright  red  pigment 

Bryxlirozyie».  ErytliroiylaoetB  (e-rith'- 
TokA-W'6l,  e-rith-roks'il-rs6-dX  n.  pL  [Or. 
erythroi,  red.  and  xylon,  wood.]  A  nat 
Older  of  exogenous  plants,  having  alternate 
stipulate  leaves,  small  pallid  flowers,  and 
drupaceous  fruit  The  principal  genus  is 
Erythroxvlon,  some  of  whose  spedes  have  a 
bright  red  wood^occasionally  used  for  dyeing. 
The  leaves  of  E.  Coea  of  South  America  aro 
extensively  chewed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  western  dde  of  North  America.  See 
Coca. 

BrytbroiyillCe-Tlth'ro-zimXn.  [Or.  erythroi, 
red.  and  zymS,  leaven.  ]  A  name  given  to 
the  peculiar  fermentative  substance  of  mad- 


EscaUopee. 


der,  which  has  the  power  of  effeottng  the 
deoompositton  of  rubian. 

Bryx,  Brlx  (d'riksX  n.  A  senus  of  colubrine 
serpenta,  separated  from  Boa,  and  diftering 
from  it  in  having  a  very  short  obtuse  tail 
and  the  ventral  platea  narrower.  The  head 
is  short  and  covered  with  amall  scalaa. 
Thero  aro  no  hooks  at  the  vent 

BuCJllarte  (es-ka-UklO.  n.  [Fr.;  Sp.  aealada; 
It  icalata,  scalizig,  escalade,  from  L.  icala, 
a  ladder-  See  SOAUS.]  MUU.  a  furious 
attack  made  by  troopa  on  a  fortified  place, 
in  which  ladders  are  uaed  to  pass  a  ditch 
or  mount  a  rampart 

He  determined  not  to  w^  for  the  artUlerj.  hut  to 
attempt  to  carry  the  fort  by  t*€mUtd*,        PrtseeiL 

Sin  enters,  not  by  etmiadt,  bat  bf  ciuming  or 
treachery.  Bucktmintttr. 

BffMlftdft  (es-ka-lAdO,  xX  pret  it  pp.  esea- 
laded;  ppr.  eecaladinff.  To  scale;  to  mount 
and  pass  or  enter  by  means  of  ladders ;  as. 
to  eecalade  a  wall 

B8Callonla(es-kal-16'ni-aXn.  [After  JSMsUon. 
a  Spanish  traveller  in  South  America,  who 
first  found  the  spedes  in  New  Oronada.]  A 
ffenus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  nat  order  Saxi- 
mige».  containing  about  forty  spedes,  na- 
tives of  South  America.  Thev  have  simple 
leaves  with  rednous  dots,  and  white  or  red 
flowers.  Some  species  aro  cultivated. 
Bsoallok)  (es-korlopX  n.  [O.Fr.  eeealope. 
See  Scallop.]  1.  A  family  of  bivalvmar 
shell-fish,  whose  shell  is  rogularly  indented. 
In  the  centra  of  the  top  of  the  shell  is  a 
trigonal  sinus  with  an  elastic  cartilage  for 
its  hinge.— 2.  A  regular  curving  indenture 
in  the  margin  of  anything.  See  Scallop.- 
8.  In  her.  the  flgun  of  a 
scallop-shell  borne  on  a 
shield,  to  intimate  that 
the  bearor  or  his  ances- 
tors had  l)een  at  the  cru- 
sades or  made  some  long 
pilgrimage. 

Escallopee  (es-korio-p€X 
pp.  [Fr.]  In  Aer.  coverod, 
as  an  escutcheon,  with 
waving  curved  lines,  re- 
sembling the  outlines  of 
scallop  shells,  overlapping  each  other  like 
slates  on  a  roof. 

EBCalop  (es-koropX  n.    Same  as  EicaUop. 
Bscaloped  (es-koroptX  a.    1.  Cut  or  formed 
in  the  figure  of  an  escallop;  scalloped.— 
In  her.  same  as  EicaUopee. 

EscambloCes-kam'bi-dX '^^  [L-L.  eecainbium. 
exchange.]  In  law,  a  writ  formerly  grantea 
to  merohants  to  empower  them  to  draw 
bills  of  exchange  on  persons  beyond  the 
sea. 

Escapable  (es-kfti/a-bl),  a. 
escaped;  avoidable. 

Eiaipade  (es-ka-p&dO.  n.  [Fr.  SeeEsCAPl.] 

1.  The  fling  of  a  norse,  or  the  kicking  back 
of  his  heels.— 2.  A  froak;  a  mad  prank;  a 
wild  adventuro. 

Eioape  (es-kftpO.  v.t  prot  A  pp.  neaped; 

8pr.  neaping.  [0.  Fr.  eeeaper,  Fr.  dehapper, 
p.  Pg.  n.  tfsoopar,  to  escape;  from  ex,  out, 
and  we  Bomance  or  L.L.  eappa.  capo,  a 
mantle  (comp.  eape,  cap),  lit  to  slip  out  of 
one's  mantle;  in  It.  we  find  also  tnoappar»,to 
fall  into  a  snaro,  to  be  cauffht  ]  To  flee  from 
and  avoid;  to  get  out  ox  the  way  of;  to 
shun;  to  be  unnoticed  by;  to  obtain  security 
from;  to  pass  without  harm;  to  evade;  to 
elude;  as,  to  eecape  danger;  to  eicapi  atten- 
tion or  notice. 

A  mall  number  that  tsta/e  the  sword  shall  return. 

Jer.  xlir.  aS. 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice.  as  pure  as  snow,  thou 
dialt  not  eJca/€  calumny.  ShaJk. 

Escape  (es-k&pO,  v.l  1.  To  flee.  shun,  and  be 
securo  nrom  danger ;  to  be  froe,  or  get  free, 
from  any  danger  or  injury;  to  hast^  or  get 
away;  to  be  passed,  or  to  pass,  without 
harm.    '  I  etooped  heart-free.     Tennyton. 

Eseaf*  to  the  mountain  lest  thou  be  consumed. 

Gen.  six.  xy. 

2.  To  free  one's  self  from  custody  or  re- 
straint ;  to  regain  one's  liberty.  '  Like  the 
caged  bird  eecapinff  suddenly.'    Tennyeon. 

Bsoapa  (es-k&p^,  n.    l.  Flight  to  shun  dan- 
ger or  injury;  tne  act  of  fleeing  from  danger. 
I  would  hasten  my  ecoi/r  from  the  windy  storm. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  passed  by  without 
recdving  injury,  when  danger  threatens;  as, 
every  soldier  who  survives  a  battle  has  had 
such  an  acape.  —8. 1  Excuse ; subterfuge;  eva- 
aion.  Sir  W.  BaUigh.—4.  In  tato,an  evasion  of 
legal  restraint  or  of  the  custody  of  the  sheriff 
without  due  course  of  law.  Escapes  are 
voluntary  or  involuntary;  voluntary,  when 


That  may  be 


i^fllafai;     <ii,6elo«*;     g,^o;     J,>ob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ain^,     VH,  tAen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  idg;    wh,  vAlg;    sh,  aanro.— See  KIT 
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an  officer  permits  an  offender  or  debtor  to 
quit  his  custody  without  warrant;  and  in- 
voluntary, or  negligent,  when  an  arrested 
person  quits  the  custody  of  the  officer  against 
his  will,  and  is  not  pursued  forthwiu  and 
retaken  before  the  pursuer  has  lost  sight  of 
him.— 5.t  Sally;  fli^t;  irr^;ularity;  escap- 
ade. '  Rome  will  oiMpise  her  for  this  foul 
escape. '  Shak.  — d  f  lliat  which  escapes  at- 
tenuon;  oversight;  mistake. 

In  Iranscribinff  there  would  be  less  care  taken,  as 
the  lanruag^e  was  less  understood  and  so  the  eseafes 
less  suQect  to  obserration.  Brertwooa. 

7.  In  arch,  the  part  of  a  column  where  it 
springs  out  of  the  base;  the  apophyge.— a  In 
oot.  a  plant  found  growing  in  a  wild  state, 
in  a  district  or  country  where  originally  it 
was  only  to  be  met  with  in  a  cultivated  state. 
Eioapament,  Scapement  (es-kap'ment. 
sk&irmentXn.  [Ft.  iehappement.]  l.tThe 
act  of  escaping;  escape.— 2.  The  general  con- 
trivance in  a  time-piece  by  which  the  pres- 
sure of  the  wheels  (which  move  always  in 
one  direction)  and  the  vibratory  motion  of 
the  pendulum  or  balance-wheel  are  accom- 
modiated  the  one  to  the  other.  Bv  this  con- 
Mvance  the  wheel-work  is  made  to  com- 
municate an  impulse  to  the  regulating  power 
(which  in  a  clock  is  the  pendulinn  and  in  a 
watch  the  balance-wheel),  so  as  to  restore  to 
it  the  small  portion  of  force  which  it  loses 
in  every  vibration,  in  consequence  of  fric- 
tion and  the  resistance  of  the  air.  The  lead- 
ing requisite  of  a  good  escapement  is  that  the 
impulse  communicated  to  the  pendulum 
shall  be  invariable,  notwithstanding  any 
irregularihr  or  foulness  in  the  train  of 
wheels.   Various  kinds  of  escapements  have 


Watch  and  Clock  Escapements. 

I,  Anchor  escapement  of  a  common  ck>ck.  a.  Du- 
plex escapement.  3.  Lerer  escapement  4,  Hori- 
zontal or  cylinder  escapement. 

been  contrived ;  such  as  the  crown  or  verm 
eMoawment,  used  in  common  watches ;  the 
anchor  or  crutch  e$eapement,  used  in  com- 
mon clocks— both  these  are  also  termed 
recoiling  eseapenufU$;  the  deadrbeat  etcape- 
metU  and  the  oravity  or  remontoir  escape- 
inent,  used  in  we  finer  kind  of  clocks ;  the 
horizontal  or  cylinder  escapement,  still  used 
in  most  foreign  watches;  the  dettiehed  es- 
capement, the  lever  escapement,  the  duplex 
escapement,  and  the  pin-wheel  escapement, 
all  used  in  the  finer  classes  of  watches. 

BBCaper  (es-k&p'drX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  escapes. 

BBCape-warrant  (es-kip'wo-rantX  ^  In 
law,  a  process  addressed  to  all  sheriffs,  Ac., 
throughout  England,  to  retake  an  escaped 

Srisoner,  even  on  a  Sunday,  and  commit  him 
>  proper  custody. 

BBCar.  n.    See  Eskar. 

EscarmUKde  (es-kftra>ung-kl).  n.  In  her. 
the  carbuncle.  This  stone  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  capable  of  shining  in  dark- 
ness, which  brilliancy  is  represented  on  an 
escutcheon  by  rays  emanating  from  a  centre. 

BBeargatolre(es-k)lr-ga-twiM').n.  [Pr.,from 
eseargot,  a  snaiL]    A  nursery  of  snails. 

Escarp  (es-kArp^  v.t  [Fr.  esearper,  to  cut 
steep,  as  rocks  or  dopes,  to  render  them 
inaccessible.  SeeSOABP.]  In /ort.  to  slope; 
to  form  a  slope  to. 

Eicarp,  Eicaxpe  (es-kArpO,  n.  In  fort  that 
side  of  the  ditch  surrounding  or  in  front  of 
a  work,  and  forming  the  exterior  of  the  ram- 
part; a  scarp.   See  Scarp,  Countkbscarp. 

BMmipmeni  (es-kHrp^entX  n.  1.  In  fort 
ground  cut  away  nearly  vertically  about  a 
position  in  order  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
arriving  at  the  latter.  Part  of  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar  has  been  rendered  inaccessible  in 
this  manner.  Hence— 2.  The  precipitous 
side  of  any  hill  or  rock;  the  abrupt  face  of 
a  high  ridge  of  land;  a  cliff. 


Escartel  (es-kttr'tel),  v.a.  In  her.  to  cut  or 
notch  in  a  square  form,  as  a  cross. 

Esoartelee,  Eaoartelled  (es-kttr'tel-d,  es- 
kiir'teld).  pp.  In  her.  cut  or  notched  in  a 
square  form,  as  a  cross. 

E80halOt(esh-a-lot'),  n.  [Fr.  ichalote,  shallot, 
a  corruption  of  O.Fr.  eseaUme,  L.  cepa  As- 
ealonia,  so  called  from  Ascalon,  near  which 
it  grows  wild,  and  whence  the  Romans 
brought  it.]  A  species  of  small  onion  or 
garlic,  the  Allium  €tscalonietim.  See  Shal- 
lot. 

B8Cliar(es-kttr0.n.  [Or.  McAom,  a  fireplace, 
a  scab.]  In  surg.  the  crust  or  scab  occa- 
sioned on  the  skin  by  bums  or  caustic  ap- 
plications. 

BBChara  (eslca-ra).  n.  [From  resembling  a 
scar.  See  above.  ]  A  genus  of  zoophytes, 
belonging  to  the  class  Bryozoa  or  Polyzoa, 
and  resembling  the  Flustra,  but  differing 
from  them  in  being  calcareous. 

EBCliaTOtlc(es-lcar-ot'ik),a.  Caustic;  having 
the  power  of  searing  or  destroying  ^e  flesh. 

B8<^harotiC  (es-kar-ot'ik),  n.  A  caustic  appli- 
cation; an  application  which  sears  or  de- 
stroys flesh. 

E8CliatOlOg7(es-ka-toro-Ji).n.  [Qr.  eschatos, 
last,  and  <(^o«.discourse.  ]  Tne  doctrine  of  the 
last  or  final  things,  as  death.  Judgment,  Ac. 

E8CliaU]lge,t  n.    Exchange.    Chaucer. 

Escheat  (es-chgf),  n  [O.Fr.  eschet,  from 
O.Fr.  escneir,  escheoir,  from  exeadere — L.  ex, 
and  cadere,  to  fall;  Fr.  ^choir.]  I.  In  Eng- 
land, the  resultiiu^  back  of  any  land  or  tene- 
ments to  the  lord  of  the  fee  or  to  the  state 
through  failure  of  heirs:  formerly  also 
through  the  corruption  of  the  blood  of  the 
tenant  by  his  having  been  attainted.  This 
latter  Idnd  of  escheat  was  abolished  by  the 
Felony  Act  of  1870  (83  and  84  Vict  xxiii.). 
Lands,  if  freehold,  escheat  to  the  Idng  or 
other  lord  of  the  manor;  if  copyhold,  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  By  modem  legisla- 
tion there  can  be  no  escheat  on  failure  of 
the  whole  blood  wherever  there  are  persons 
of  the  half-blood  capable  of  inheriting.— 

2.  In  America,  the  reverting  of  real  pro- 
perty to  the  state,  as  original  and  ultimate 
proprietor,  in  consequence  of  a  failure  of 
persons  legally  entitled  to  hold  the  sama — 

3.  The  place  or  circuit  within  which  the 
king  or  lord  is  entitled  to  escheats. — 1  A 
writ  to  recover  escheats  from  the  person  in 

{mssession.— 5.  The  lands  which  fall  to  the 
ord  or  state  by  escheat 

Of  such  treason  the  forfeiture  of  the  eschttUs  per- 
taineth  to  our  lord  the  king.  Hailnm. 

6.  In  Scots  law,  the  forfeiture  incurred  bv  a 
man's  being  denounced  a  rebel.— 7.  That 
which  falls  to  one;  a  reversion  or  return. 

To  make  me  great  by  others'  loss  is  bad  escfuat. 

Escheat  (es-ch§tO.  v.i.  1.  In  England,  to 
revert  as  land  to  the  lord  of  a  fee  In  conse- 
quence of  the  extinction  of  the  blood  of  the 
tenant— 2.  In  America,  to  fall  or  come,  as 
land,  to  the  state,  through  failure  of  heirs 
or  owners,  or  by  forfeiture  for  treason.  In 
the  feudal  sense,  no  escheat  can  exist  in  the 
United  States;  but  the  word  is  used  in  stat- 
utes confiscating  the  estates  of  those  who 
abandoned  their  country  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  in  statutes  giving  to  the  state  tiie 
landis  for  which  no  owner  can  be  found. 

Escheat  (es-chetO.  v.  L    To  forfeit 

The  ninepence,  with  which  the  little  girl  was  to 
hare  been  rewarded,  being  ttektattd  to  the  Kenwigs 
&niily.  Dickens. 

Escheatable  (es-chet'a-bl),  a.  Liable  to 
escheat. 

EsCheataire  (es-chSf  &J),  n.  The  ris^t  of 
succeeding  to  an  escheat 

Escheator(es-chet'6r),n.  An  oflllcer  anciently 
appointed  in  every  county  to  look  after  Uie 
escheats  of  the  sovereign  and  certify  them 
into  the  treasury. 

Escheve,t  Eschae,t  v.e.  To  shun;  to  eschew. 
Chaucer. 

Esohevlnt  (es'che-vln),  n.  [Fr.  ichevin, 
sheriff.]  The  elder  or  warden  who  was 
principal  of  an  ancient  guild. 

BBChew  (es-chiJ'),  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  eseheoer,  eschiver, 
Fr.  esgmver,  to  avoid,  to  shun;  It  sehi/are, 
schivare,  to  avoid,  to  parry  a  blow,  a  word 
which  has  psssed  into  the  Romance  lan- 
ffuages  from  the  Germanic:  from  O.G.  skiu- 
nan,  Q.  scheuen,  to  avoid;  akin  to  E.  shy.] 

1.  To  flee  from;  to  shun;  to  seek  to  avoid. 
Let  him  eschew  evil  and  do  good,     i  Pet.  iii.  u. 

2.  To  escape  from;  to  avoid. 

He  who  obeys,  destruction  shall  escMew.  Sam^s. 

EsChewance  (es-chd'ansX  n.  The  act  of 
escaping  or  avoiding;  escape;  avoidance. 


Esohewer  (es-chO'^rX  n.   One  who 

EsChewment  (es-ch</mentX  n.  The  acC  ot 
eschewing. 

E8di8Choltiia(esh-Bhdlfsi-aXn.  [AfUrllr. 
Bschscholtz,  a  botanist]  A  smaO  gcnos of 
glabrous  whitish  plants,  nat  order  Fapaw- 
ace»,  natives  of  California  and  tb« 
bouring  regions.  Thev  have  divided 
and  yellow  peduncle'd  flowera.  The  sepals 
cohere  and  fall  off  as  the  flower  opens  in  th* 
form  of  a  calyptra.  They  are  now 
in  the  gardens  of  Great  Britain. 

Escl^ndte  (es'kinlt),  n.     (Gr. 
shame.]    A  mineral  of  a  crystalline 
found  at  Miaslc«  in  the  Ural  MonntaiBi. 
taining  titanic  add  and  drconia:  s 
by  Benelius  as  being  the  shame  d 
try,  which  at  the  time  of  its  diaooTery  «w 
unable  to  separate  its  two  componenta 

Esclatt^(es-kUt'«),a.  [O.Fr, from Mcfater. 
to  shiver.]  InAer.  a  term  applied  to  anythinc 
shattered  by  the  stroke  or  a  battle-axe. 

Bsoocheoiltf  n.  The  shield  of  a  family.  See 
ESCDTOHBON. 

Escopet  (es-ko-pet},  n.  [Sp.  eaeqpeCa.]  A 
carbine.    rMexfco.j 

Escort  (eslcort),  n.  [Fr.  escorts;  Tt  sevrtm, 
a  guard  or  guide,  from  It  seorgere,  togwide. 
representing  a  llctive  L.  verb,  excorrigm. 
ex,  out,  eon,  with,  rego,  to  direct.]  L  Agoan!; 
a  body  of  armed  men  which  attenda  an  oA- 
cer,  or  baggage,  provisions,  ormanltkiDaeoa- 
veyed  by  land  from  place  to  place,  to  pro- 


tect them  from  an  Miemy,  or  in 

for  security;  also,  a  person  or 

tending  one  as  a  mark  of  respect."  honour,  or 

attention. 


The  troops  of  my  escort  marched  at  the  < 
pace.  BurSa. 


The  extent  of  an  ese»rt  Is  osoaiy  propoct 
either  to  the  dignity  of  the  person  attctuted.  if  it  fcc 


meant  as  a  compUment,  or.  if  of 

to  the  sum  and  the  dangers  tying  in  the  way 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  protection  or  safefuard 
on  a  journey  or  excursion;  as,  to  travel  oadar 
the  escort  of  a  friend. 

Escort  (es-kortO,  v.f.  To  attend  and  goH 
on  a  Journey  by  land;  to  attend  and  goH 
anything  conveyed  by  land;  to  accoinpan 
as  a  gtiard  or  protector:  as,  the  fasrv 
ucoried  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  to 
a  lady. 

In  private  haunt,  in  public  meet. 

Salute,  escort  him  through  the  street.     F\ 

Esoott  (es-kotO,  n.  A  tax;  a  reckoning.  Set 
Scot. 

Escott(es-kotO,  v.f.  To  pay  a  reckoning  for. 
to  support  or  maintain.  *  Who  mafntafas 
them?  how  are  they  eseotedt'    Skat 

Bsoouado  (es-k(>-ftd),  n.  [Fr.]  Saxae  ts 
Souad. 

Escout  (es-koutO,  n.  [O.Fr.eseaul«.]  8smt 
asScoiU. 

Escnptt(es-kTlptO,n.  [O.Fr]  Awrttii« 
Cockeram. 

Escritoire  (es-krl-twii^^  n.  [O.Fr  eseri^ 
toire.  from  L.  seriptortus,  connected  vttk 
writing,  seribere,  to  write;  Fr.  ^critoirt  Set 
SCRIBB.]  A  box  with  instnunenta  and  c«- 
veniences  for  writing;  sometimes  a  desk  sr 
chest  of  drawers  with  an  apartmsat  for 
writing  instruments. 

Escritorial  (es-kri-td^al).  cl  PertaialBi 
to  an  escritoire. 

Esorod  (es-krodO,  n.  A  small  cod  broOsd; 
ascrod.    D.  Wwster. 

EscrOI  (es-krei"),  n.  [See  Sololl.]  Inhsr 
a  scroll,  the  representation  of  a  slip  of  pank- 
ment,  paper,  pasteboard.  Ac,  on  which  the 
motto  is  generally  written. 

Escrow  (es-krd'Xn.  [Norm,  escrows,  sstromr, 
a  scroll;  O.Fr.  escrve,  eserous.  a  roll  of  erit^ 
ings.  Etym.  doubtful]  In  Une,  a  deed  6s- 
livered  to  a  third  person  to  bold  dU  loaM 
condition  is  performed  by  the  orantee.  snd 
which  is  not  to  take  effect  tUl  the  conditloa 
is  performed,  when  it  is  to  be  d^ivoed  to 
the  grantee. 

Esonage  (eslEfi-4j),  n.  rFr.  ^cuape,  esai^, 
from  ecti,  eseu.  a  shield,  and  this  troo  L 
scutum,  a  shield.  See  Scttaqi.]  In/mdsl 
tow,  service  of  the  shield,  called  also  filmlMt. 
a  species  of  tenure  by  knight  serrlee.  V 
which  a  tenant  was  bound  to  follow  hiskra 
to  war,  afterward  exchanged  for  a  pecoaisri 
satisfaction. 

JSsciuvt,  which  was  the  comamtatioa  for  tkc  rtf^ 
sonal  senrice  of  miUtarv  tenants  in  war,  havtag  1 
the  appearance  of  an  indulgence  than  aa  iwf 
mtoht  reaaooably  be  levied  oy  the  king      It 
tiUthe  charter  of  John  that  escHmre  became  a  t 

ttom  of  co«Miiutiac  terrtet 


mentary  assessment,  the  custom  < 
having  Decome  general,  and  the  rate  cf 
being  variable.    None  but  military 


coBldhc 
liable  for  escitage.  Hmiiam. 

Bseudsro  (es-kQ-di'rGX  n^     [^.  from  L 


Fate,  fMr,  fat.  fftU;       mh,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  m5ve;       tQbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  80.  abime;      y,  80.  fry. 


iield-b«anr,  from  kkIhik, 
■lilald'beuvr;  ui  laqqtn; 
ilBAt  upon  H  pvnoa  of  zuk; 

■  -W-l»'pl-«B),  a.     Of  or 


■lUrtm.tfie  HHi 
4  ApoOa  Ii7  the 
■TBiA  atmaU 
HI*  wmiAlp  pre- 


BC«       ■      diTlDttT 

An'   Ha  ta^wa-    I 


MliOt  (aalrtl-lnt).  a,  [L.  anbnfiu,  from 
ia.tDiHl.trDm«la,IOMt]  Oililble;  thl(l> 
■af  b*  naed  t^  mu  tor  tood^  u,  umtnU 


bdBllna((alc01-taX<t.  Ad  alkilald  obMined 
mm  Uh  .£«ilH  A^Hiutauwn  or  taons- 
ikHtBiit.  (ram  Um  tK.  Ac 

[■•-InKll'ciBX  I     "■ 


f 
^ 


k  nr  thai  In  froBt  of  the 

ig  uhB  ftnni  at  mn  beireu  pland 


lb  till  IT 


Held.  initwHl 


MrwCtfilmiXi  [Or.tormotEzTO.]  Tl» 
■mu  WW  (tm  to  two  bonki  o(  tha  Apoe- 
•n^  m  t)w  uthonhip  of  which  nothlnc  li 
^»n  <rttb  oRtalDtv.  In  the  ValnM  (nd 
■MW  xllUoiu  ol  the  Bntflih  E&itt  Ihs 
|"|^ll>m  to  tha  book  nt  Ein  h  well  u 

•■IW  Ibi'lit  ud  M  book  nt  Zidni.  thoH 
»■  •UwUiw  la  Uh  Apocrypha  m  lit  ud 
M  Mdf  nnmboBd  Sd  and  1th  mpectlnlj. 

■•.■  ■    bwi  pkunn     CAdu«r. 

^n^ttrnrl  TaasiofiiiDodate;tobeplaaiad. 


Into.  Mgn,  one  (bacomiiu  nn  fn  comp.  before 
■  labial),  and  ptatlHtei.  ikllfol  in  mouMlDi 
or  iha|Hiiff»  from  ptattO,  to  form.  A  wnra 
tnventoci  b;ColarJ{lga.|  llouldtng.  ihiplng, 
or  faahlonlDg  Lnto  one. 

BwutrdI  (M-g«rd'i  n,      Oaard;  aicort. 
•One  at  our  aguard.'^  BtatL  i  FL 
E^t  a.     DenUa:  llihl;  aur.    Okauw. 

fiSn^Wer  {f^tr).  n.  A  term  for  ■  lata 
geologlcBl  lormatlon  in  (ha  iDperDcial  drift, 
geoenlly  conilitlnK  of  a  long  linear  rjdge  of 
■and  and  grarcl  Indndlncplectiof  sonilder- 
Kbleillft  Themateriajiarederlndtroniths 
wuta  of  till  OT  boulder-clay,  and  their 
arrangeinant  took  place  prubablv  nndec 
water  over  which  Ictbctgl  Roalad,  tor  In 


DM*,  Ea^UtULl 


_j(e.Ti|.niOYn,pLBrtl- 
Lnx  (ailil  mta^      One  of  a 

„  the  northern  parti  of  North 

juiiciiua  and  Gmtnlaod. 

vid  7«B«i,  ftvi  u  the  •ttj  vtt^B  of  rtie  jjrMi  coo- 
tinena  .  .  .  b/  Ibe  bccriLEn  bwiil*  of  On  Arjrui 

vrMth  f^r  hare  loft  fSfltotrmcca  In  tnternKno.  lAipk- 

"■"■"? -■'"f  <ei'ld-m0-dae},  n.  One  of 
a  breed  of  dogi  eitenHlvelj  apread  over  tha 
norlhemregluniol  America  and  olEutem 
AeIl  It  la  rather  larger  Uian  our  Bngllalk 
pointer,  bat  appear*  leu  on  acoaunt  of  the 
■hortneai  of  lla  Ik*.  It  haa  obllqua  ejiM. 
an  elongalod  moula,  and  a  btuhr  tall,  which 
give  it  a  rolBih  appearance.  Hnie  cokiar  la 
genenll;  ■  deep  dun,  obacnrelT  barred  and 
patchHl  with  darker  coloor.  It  la  the  onlr 
beart  of  bunlen  In  theae  laUtndei,  and  with 
a  teaniot  inch  dog*  attaclled  lo  hliiledge 


t   (aa-loln-), 


(Fr. 


"isxi 


■  {«->aa'i-d«),  n  pi.    [L.  a 


jKkea.  a  famlli'  at  flitiea     Sea  Piii. 

Ebodle  (t'lod'lk),  a.  [Or.  tit.  Into,  and 
A«f<v,  a  way.]  InpAytioL  conducting  In- 
Buencei  to  the  tplnalDianv*:  aald  of  certain 

Ew-aiitantla(«-*6-en'te[-rtli),  n.  [Or.  itB, 
■Ithin.  nitron,  an  Inteillne.]  InBamtna- 
tlon  uf  the  mucooi  mambnne  ot  (be  Intea- 

Ew-CMtrltK  («-aiVga>ti1'tli),  n.  [Or.  itS, 
wji£ln,  gaiUr.  the  bell^l     Inllainmatlon 


(t-uf a-gufo-mi),  n.   Sane 
BMpbacO'  (i-ura-gu»,  n.  Same  *■  ISmph 


BMplftn  {i-iA 

Fertalnlng  to 
of  fabtea,  of  « 


Dottalng 


.rln  hi* 


poied  b¥  bin  or  In 

in  the  Etepian  ityle. 

SwMtIC^  BMtailOal  (ea-A-te'rik.  ea-A- te'rlk- 
alV  o.  (Or.  aoteritot.  uiUroi,  from  Ml, 
•rtthlD.]  OrtgiDally,  a  term  applied  to  the 
pn«le  initnictloni  and  doctrlnw  of  Pjtha- 
goiai,  taught  cnlj'  to  a  lelect  number,  and 
not  intelirgible  to  the  general  bodr  of  dli- 
ciplea :  hence,  dealgned  tor,  and  andaratood 
iitlated;prlTaU:  oppoaed  to 


lAt  Ftato.  like  TythMMnt.  hM  CKOCentc  HBd 
Khii  DUdiuu.    '  ^^'    e.N.jJwn. 
BulmlMUT  (ei-A-teMk-al-U),  adr.    In  an 

1  (eaA-ta^ri-iliDi),  n.     Eioleric 
princlplea 
(•a-a-tcnki).  n.    UTaterbnu  or 

-:trlne*i  occult  •danca, 
(ea-«a«i^lim],  n     Same  aa  Bn- 

BioUtt  (t^a-te-rf),  n,     Uraterri  lecTecr. 

[Kare-l 

■* ViokiLn.    1 

flihet.ofwhL ,_ 

■  the  common  pike,  the  tok-pike,  tha 

gai-(lih,  Ac 
upadon  (ea'panlon),  n.    [It  QMdow.  from 

invention,  need  by  toot-aoldlen  or  ^de- 
capitation. 

Evalisr  (ci-p«rr«^  n.  |7t..  It.  ipaUim. 
a  lopport  tor  the  uioulden.  from  tpoUa,  a 
ihonlder;  L.  ipatJtula,  dhn.  of  tpaUia,  the 
■honlder-blade.  1  In  garitnitm,  a  eort  ot 
treilli-vork  on  *hicb  the  branehea  ol  fnilt 
eitended  horliontallT, 

I  applied 


with  tha 
freer  drci 


paller  (ea-pat'ytr).  e.  I.     To  fonn  an  eipa- 
parnt  ^pMr'aetJI.  n.    [Fr  HparHKe;  Sp. 


gm,  f)umim.to 


»l«r(™,  tfar- 
0ven  to  two  or 

gra*a,  the  Jfo- 
enxAtoa  <51ipa) 
DnuicfMtma.  Jr 
arenarfa,  and 
i^lpeum  Star- 
la  the  aouthem 

Spain    and     In 

North  Africa.  A 
large  portion  ot 
our       pitntlng- 

■-  i*ctnrad      from 

'\,  a  mlittire  ot  ea- 

•a  weU  ai  coM- 
age.  ihoe*.  matting,   baikat^   neta.  mat- 


.  [O.Fr.  ttptciat;  Fr. 
-m  nKefai.  hind.  See 
kI  la  the  tame  claai 


E(»*eigli:ea.pa'ihal),a.    ._ 

uMAli  L  mtattlli.  from  n 
BPSCIB9.]    Dlitlngnlihed 

or  kind;  principal i  chit., _^ 

in  an  (ipfetat  manner  or  degree.    'Abiaham 
the  HtHcial  trtend  of  Ood.'    Bamw. 
ERMC[allT<e*-pe'ahal-11),<i<fD.    Principally; 


<ei^raaiX  n.    [Tr.,  from  L. 
,u,  w  uiipe.1    Hope,     'Aa  aprmnoff  ao 
lUnalely  itiong.'    Sliak. 
■-'"-'-      Eapltl:  aipjlng.     Chauetr. 
Lci-pi  ai;,  n.  [See  Sri.]    I,  A  ipjr. 


very,    '  Screened  fr 


Dbeerratlou;  dEioo- 


X^nal  (e^nel),  n.  A  kind  ot  ruby: 
i^uel  (which  i«> 

Baptenan  (e^pl-on-k]).  n.  [Fr.  fqmna^. 
See  ESPV]  The  practice  or  emplDyment  ot 
(pice:  the  practice  of  watching  the  wurda 


],  Utcn;  th,  (Wn:      w,  wtg; 
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withont  being  sospected,  and  giving  intelli- 
gence of  discoveries  made. 

^plotte  (es'pi-ot),  n.    A  species  of  rye. 

£Bplxltllflll,t  a.  Spizltaal;  heavenly.  Chau- 
cer. 

Esplanade  (es-plan-&dO>  n.  (Ft.,  from  the 
old  verb  esplaner,  to  make  level,  from  L. 
e3q>Umare—€z,  aadplantu,  plain,  level  ]  1.  In 
/ort  the  glacis  of  the  counterscarp,  or  the 
sloping  or  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way 
toward  the  countnr;  the  open  q>ace  be- 
tween the  glacis  of  a  dtadel  and  the  first 
houses  of  the  town.— 2.  Any  open  level 
space  near  a  town,  especially  a  kind  of  ter- 
race along  the  sea-side,  for  public  walks  or 
drives.— 8.  In  hort  a  grass-plat. 

Espleet  (es-plSzO>  ^  P^  [Iaw  Fr.  •9pU», 
e*pleit$:  Ll.  ezpUticB,  from  L.  expleo,  expU- 
turn,  to  fill  up.]  In  law,  the  products  of 
land,  as  the  hay  of  meadows,  herbage  of 
pasture,  com  of  arable  lands,  rents,  ser- 
vices, Ac 

Espousai^etCes-pouz'i^X'^  Espousal  Lati- 
mer. 

Espousal  (ei-pouz'al),  a.  [See  next  art] 
Used  in,  or  relating  to,  the  act  of  espousing 
or  betrothing. 

The  ambassador  put  his  leg  .  .  .  between  the 
tspouseU  sheets.  Baton. 

EqtOUSal  <es-pouz'al),  n.  [O.Fr.  expovL- 
MiUes,  L.  montaUa,  espousals,  pi.  n.  of 
spomdUs,  relating  to  betrothal]  1.  The  act 
of -espousing  or  betrothing;  formal  contract 
or  celebration  of  marriage:  frequently  used 
in  the  plural 

I  remember  thee,  the  kindness  of  thy  youth,  the 
love  of  thine  espouseUs.  Jer.  ii.  a. 

2.  Adoption;  protection.  'The  oiMn  twpcnuaX 
of  hts  cause.     Orford. 
Espouse  (es-pouzO,  vX  pret  &  pp.  etpoused; 

J>pr.  etpouging.  [O.Fr.  0«pouMr (Fr.  ipottser), 
rom  L  gponsare,  to  oetroth,  to  espouse, 
freq.  of  gpondeo,  spoiuum,  to  promise  so- 
lemnly, to  engage  or  pledge  one's  self.] 

1.  To  give  as  spouse  or  in  marriage;  to  be- 
troth; to  promise,  engage,  or  bestow  in 
marriage,  by  contract  in  writing  or  by  some 
pledge;  to  unite  intimately  or  mdissolubly; 
as,  the  king  espouted  his  daughter  to  a 
foreign  prince.  '  When  as  his  mother  Slary 
was  espoused  to  Joseph.'    Mai  L  18. 

I  have  tspoMstd  you  to  one  husband,  that  I  may 
present  you  as  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ,  a  Cor.  zi  a. 

If  her  sire  approves 
Let  him  espouse  her  to  the  peer  she  ioves.  Fef*. 

2.  To  take  in  marriage  or  as  a  spouse;  to 
marry:  towed. 

I.avinia  will  I  make  my  empress. 

And  in  the  sacred  Pantheon  her  es^oust.    ShaJk. 

S.  To  make  one's  self  a  participator  in;  to 
become  a  partisan  in;  to  take  to  one's  self, 
or  make  one's  own;  to  embrace;  to  adopt; 
as,  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  another;  to  es- 
pouses cause. 

Men  expoust  the  well-endowed  opinions  in  CuMon, 
and  then  seek  arguments  either  to  make  good  their 
beauty,  or  varnish  over  their  deformity.        Locke. 

Espousement  (es-pouz'mentX  n.  Act  of 
espousing. 

EQKmser  (es-pouz'^rX  n.  1.  One  who  es- 
pouses. 'Wooers  ana  e«pouMr«.'  Bp.  Qau- 
den.— 2.  One  who  defends  or  maintains,  as 
a  cause.  '  The  evwnuers  of  that  unauthor- 
ised and  detestable  scheme.'    AV^m. 

EspresslVO  (es-pres-se'vd),  adi».  [It]  In 
T/itmc,  wiUi  ardent  expression. 

EsprlngaL  Esprlngald  (es-pring'ga],  es- 
pnns'gald),  n.  An  ancient  military  engine 
for  throwing  stones. 

Esprtt <es-prd),  9L  [Fr]  Spirit— fmri< de 
corps,  a  phrase  frequently  used  by  English 
writers  to  signifv  an  attachment  to  the 
class  or  body  of  which  one  is  a  member;  the 
»(>irit  of  the  body  or  socie^;  the  common 
8{iirit  or  di^KMition  formed  by  men  in  asso- 
cmtion. 

Lspy  (es-pI'X  v.t  pret  &  pp.  espied;  ppr. 
espying.  [O.Vr.  espier;  Ft.  ipier;  It  i^ptare. 
See  Spt.]  1.  To  see  at  a  distance;  to  have 
the  first  sight  of  a  thing  remote;  as.  seamen 
espy  land  as  they  approach  it— 2.  To  see  or 
discover  somethlnff  intended  to  be  hid,  or 
in  a  degree  concealed  and  not  very  visible; 
to  discover,  as  if  unexpectedly  or  uninten- 
tionally; as,  to  espy  a  man  in  a  crowd  or  a 
tliief  in  a  wood. 

As  one  of  them  opened  his  sack,  ...  he  «*M^  his 
money.  Gen.  sliL  rj. 

a  To  inspect  narrowly;  to  examine  and 

make  discoveries;  to  examine  and  keep 

wateh  upon. 

Moses  .  .  .  scat  me  ...  to  ttfy  out  the  land,  and 
I  brought  him  word  again.  Josh.  siv.  7. 


He  sends  angels  to  espy  ns  in  all  our  ways. 

yer.  Taylor, 

Stm.  To  discern,  discover,  find  out,  descry, 
see,  perceive. 

Espy  (es-pf),  v.i.  To  look  narrowly;  to  look 
about;  to  wateh;  to  spy. 

Stand  by  the  way  and  espy,         Jer.  xlviiL  19^ 

Espyf  (es-pI'X  n.  A  spy;  a  scout  *A 
troublesome  0«py  upon  him.'    Swift. 

Esqulmanx,  n.    See  Eskimo. 

Esquire  (es-kwir^,  n.  [O.Fr.  eseuyer;  Fr. 
icuyer;  It  scudiere,  an  armour-bearer  to  a 
Imight,  an  esquire;  L.  seutarius,  a  shield- 
maker,  a  soldier  armed  with  a  scutum,  from 
L.  scutum,  a  shield,  which,  like  Or.  skytos,  a 
hide,  is  derived  from  a  root  sku,  to  cover, 
to  protect,  occurring  in  Skr.  and  seen  in 
other  words,  such  as  L.  cutis,  the  skin,  E. 
hide,}  Properly,  a  shield-bearer  or  armour- 
bearer;  an  attendant  on  a  knight;  hence 
in  modem  times,  a  title  of  dignity  next  in 
degree  below  a  knight  In  England,  this 
title  is  property  given  to  the  younger  sons 
of  noblemen,  to  ofllcers  of  the  king's  courts 
and  of  the  household,  to  counsellors  at  law. 
Justices  of  the  peace  while  in  conmiission, 
sheriffs,  gentlemen  who  have  held  commis- 
sions in  the  army  and  navy,  Ac  It  is  usu- 
ally given  to  all  professional  and  literary 
men.  Nowadays,  in  the  addresses  of  letters. 
esquire  may  be  put  as  a  complimentary 

-  adjunct  to  almost  any  person's  name.  In 
her.  the  helmet  of  an  esquire  is  represented 
sideways,  with  the  visor  closed. 

Esquire  (es-kwUO,  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  esquired; 
ppr.  esquiring.  To  attend;  to  wait  on:  a 
colloqiual  expression  of  the  last  centurv, 
applied  when  a  gentleman  attended  a  lady 
in  publia    Todd. 

Esquisse  (es-k§sO,  n.  [Fr.]  In  the >fne arte, 
the  first  sketch  of  a  picture  or  model  of  a 
statue. 

-Ess(esX  A  feminine  suffix  representing  the 
L.  -ix,  introduced  into  the  English  language 
by  the  Normans,  and  in  a  great  measure 
displacing  the  suffix  -estre,  -istre,  -ster. 

Essay  (es-saO.  v.L  [Fr.  essayer;  It  assag- 
giare,  to  taste,  to  try,  to  attempt,  from  sag- 
giare.  See  A^at.]  L  To  try;  to  attempt; 
to  endeavour;  to  exert  one's  power  or  facul- 
ties, or  to  make  an  effort  to  perform  any- 
thing. 
While  I  this  unexampled  task  ess^y.    Stackmor*. 

Then  in  my  madness  I  essay d  the  door : 
It  gave.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  make  experiment  of.— 8.t  To  test  the 
value  and  purity  of  metals. 

The  standard  of  our  mint  being  now  settled,  the 
rules  and  methods  of  essaying  suited  to  it  should 
remain  unvariable.  Locke. 

[In  this  last  application  the  word  is  now 
written  Assay  (which  see).] 
Essay  (es'sft;  formerly  es-sft'),  n.  1.  A  trial; 
attempt;  endeavour;  an  effort  made,  or 
exertion  of  body  or  mind,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  anything.— 2.  In  literature,  a  com- 
position intended  to  prove  some  particular 
point  or  illustrate  a  particular  subject, 
usually  shorter  and  less  methodical  and 
finished  than  a  svstematic  or  formal  treatise; 
a  short  disquisition  on  a  subject  of  taste, 
philosophy,  or  common  life;  as,  an  essay  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  Homer;  an  essay  on 
fossils;  an  essay  on  commerce. 

To  write  lust  treatises,  reauireth  lelsnre  in  the 
writer,  and  leisure  in  the  reader.  .  .  .  which  b  dte 
cause  that  hath  made  me  choose  to  write  certain 
brief  notes  set  down  rather  significantly  than  curi- 
ously, which  I  have  called  Essays.  Toe  word  is 
late  but  the  thing  is  ancient  Bacon. 

8.  A  trial  or  experiment;  a  tMt 

I  hope,  for  my  brother's  Justification,  he  wrote  this 
but  as  an  essay  ot  taste  of  my  virtue.  Shmk. 

4.t  An  assay  or  test  of  the  qualities  of  a 
metal— Stn.  Attempt,  trial,  endeavour, 
effort,  treatise,  trac^  Pftper,  dissertation, 
disquisition. 

Essayer,  n.  1.  (es-s&'6ri    One  who  essays  or 
attempts  to  do  something ;  one  who  makes 
trial— 2.  (es'sft-^r).    One  who  writes  essavs: 
an  essayist     *  Kssayers  upon  friendship. 
Addison.    [Bare.] 

Essayist  (es'si-istX  n.  A  writer  of  an  essay 
or  ^essavs. 

Essed  (ersed),  n.  [L.  essedum,  from  the 
Celtic]  A  two-wheeled  war-chariot,  first 
used  by  the  ancient  Britons  and  Oauls. 

Essence  (es'sens).  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  essentia, 
from  esse,  to  be.]  1.  In  metaph.  that  which 
constitutes  the  particular  nature  of  a  being 
or  substance,  or  of  a  genus,  and  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  others.  Locke  makes 
a  distinction  between  nominal  essence  and 
real  essence.  The  nominal  essence,  for 
example,  of  gold,  is  the  'abstract  idea'  ex- 


pressed hjaold;  the  real  c—enoe  is  tlM 
stitution  of  ita  insensible  parta.  00  whicli  Ma 
properties  depend,  which  is  mikiiowB  Id  as 

Whatever  makes  a  thing  to  be  what  k  ik  H  p«» 
periy  called  its  essence.    Setf-consaoanesK.  i>— 
lore,  is  the  «rMi«£r  of  the  mind,  became  k  i»  ta ' 
of  self-consciousness  that  the  miiMi  ts  1 
a  man  is  hinuelf. 

The  essence  of  Cod  bears  no  rHarina  to ; 

2.  Existence;  the  qnality  oi  bein^ 
I  could  have  resign'd  my  very  eotnmew 

&  A  being;  an  existent  penoB.  *  Heawidy 
essenees.'    MiUon. — L  Spedes  of ' 

Here  be  four  of  yon,  as  dilToinc  *>  < 
ments;  and  yet  3rou  are  friends:  as  fbr 
cause  he  is  temperate  and  withooK 
be  the  fifth  essence. 

6.  Constituent  substance 
Uncompoonded  is  their  essence  \ 

6.  The  predominant  elements  or  priBcipteor 
any  plant  or  drug  extracted,  reuMd.  eri«»> 
tifled  from  grosser  matter,  an  extract :  «a 
the  essence  of  coffee;  the  esaenee  of  orint^- 

7.  Perfume;  odour;  scent;  oit  %hm 
matter  constituting  perfomei 

Nor  let  th'  imprisoiied  essences  ( 

8.  The  distinctive  features  or 
tics ;  the  most  important  or  fundamental  doc^ 
trines.  facts,  ideas,  or  concloatoos ;  aa.  tfce 
newspaper  gsve  the  eesenee  of  the  lect«R. 
book,  Ac 

Essence  (es'sens).  v.t    To  perfume;  toi 
'  Painted  for sis^t  and  esseneed  for  Cliei 
Pope, 

Essence  d'Oxlent  O^siUis  do-iy&hx  ^  tTu 
theessenceof  the  water  of  pearla.]  Asoib- 
stance  of  a  pearly  appearance  found  at  Ihe 
base  of  the  scales  of  the  bleak,  used  to  line  tbr 
interior  of  glass  bubbles  in  the  mannfartanr 
of  artificial  pearls. 

Essenes  (M-s§nz^,  n.  pL  [Or.  E^sinsi.  L 
Esseni.  Theoriginof  theword  isdoobCfaLT 
Among  the  Jews,  a  sect  remarkable  for  their 
strictness  and  abstinence. 

E«wWTl1ffTn  (es'sen-izmX  n.  The  doctrtna. 
principles,  or  practices  of  the  FisffnM 

Essential  (es-sen'shal).  a.  (L.L  cjwiUtalk 
from  L.  essentia,  essence.  See  EssDCSj 
1.  Necessary  to  the  oonstitatioo  or  existeocr 
of  a  thing;  constituting  an  individnal,  a 
genus,  or  a  class  of  objects,  what  they 
really  are;  as.  figure  and  extenskm  aiv 
essential  properties  of  bodies. 

And  if  each  system  in  gradation  roQ. 
Alike  essentiai  to  the  amazing  whole,    ^pe 

It  is  eminently  improbable  that  we  shaB  ever  b«  afak 
to  asceruin  the  <xmi/ite/ nature  of  am^ 


2.  Important  in  the  highest  degree:  indii- 

pensable. 

Judgment  Is  more  essential  to  a  gcaeral  turn 
courage.  DuthMm 

In  every  venerable  precedent  they  paas  by  ak* 
is  essential  and  take  only  what  is  acadcntal 

Macamtay 

8.  Volatile;  diffusible;  as.  ea»ential  oiK 
that  is  volatile  oils  which  are  usually  dnwa 
from  aromatic  plants  by  subjecting  thoa  to 
distillation  with  water,  such  as  the  oils  u^ 
lavender,  doves,  peppennint,  oamnmik 
citron,  dto.  —  4.  In  medL  idiopathic ;  not 
symptomatic :  said  of  a  disease.— £i«r»^ 
depMiian,  in  logic.  See  under  DETlvinca- 
Bsaential  (es-sen'ahalX  n.  1. 
being.    [Bare.] 

His  utmost  ire.  to  the  heigbt  enraged. 
Will  either  quite  consume  us  or  redaice 
To  nothing  this  essential. 

8.  Fundamental  or  constituent  pitodplt; 
distinguishing  characteristic;  as.  the  msa- 
tiaJU  of  religion. 

In  what  regards  poetry  I  should  Just  as  soon  cipecs 
a  sound  Judgment  of  its  essentutts  froa  a  twff  si  or 
a  waggoner  as  from  the  usual  set  of  1 
in  society. 

The  league  of  sin  has  altered  htf  I 
into  his  very  esoentiats. 

BsMntlaUty,  BsMnttalneM  (es-ieniU- 
ari-ti.  es-sen'shal-neaX  ^  The  quality  <s 
being  essential 

Essentially  (es-aen'shal  ttX  oda.  l  By  fbc 
constitution  of  nature;  in  essence;  aa  nda- 
erals  and  plants  are  entnltiaiJky  dtfferati- 
2.  In  an  important  degree;  in  effect;  fna^ 
amentaUy;  aa^  the  two  statcmeirta  dUSm, 
but  not  ^eeniwiXy. 

BBMntlatet(ea-sen'shi-at),*i  Tob6e»> 
of  the  same  essence.    B.  Jonstm. 

Essentlatet  (e&-sen'shi-4tx  e.t  jmt  An 
essentiated;  ppr.  eesentiatinf.  To  fom  «r 
constitute  the  eaaenoe  or  bemg  of    Bcfk. 

Essexm  (es'se-ra).  n.  In  med,  a  spedes  <f 
cutaneous  eruption,  consisting  of  sniU 
reddish  tuberaes  over  the  whole  body. 


Fito,  flkr,  fat,  fftU;       m£.  met.  h6r:       pine,  phi;       ndte,  not,  m5ve:       tfibe.  tub,  biOl;       on.  pound;       ii,  8c  ahvne;     y,  8c  lif 
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by  m  truuiileaome  itching.    It 
tu  tM  a  vmriety  of  lichen  or  urticarU. 


(eS'«oin\  n.  ip,TT.  M$om$t 
prtr..  aiul  «ovn,  Fr.  aoin,  care; 
«  wunl  «f  duubtfiU  orUj^n  ]  L  In  law,  the 
elUyinC  (rf  *n  excuM  for  him  who  it  lom- 
Mjoed  to  appear  lo  court  and  answer  and 
vho  n«^«cta  to  i^ipear  at  the  day.  The 
pi  oMj,  the  tint  general  return  day  of 
oo  which  the  court  sat  to  receive 
to  be  done  away  with  by  the 
of  tba  atatatee  llQ^o.  IV..  1  Wm.  IV. 
•Ad  1  Wm.  IV.  la  In  old  8coU  Uw  it 
le  written  Kmnnrie.—t.i  Ezcnie;  exemption. 
S.  One  that  la  excuaed  for  non- 
In  court  at  the  da^  appointed. 
Ce»-eoui'),  a.  In  law,  aUowed  for  the 
oyeanuice  uf  auiton;  an  epithet  applied  to 
wttret  three  daji  of  a  term,  nowaboliehed. 


(ae>«oinOi  v.t    In  law,  to  aUow  an 
fur  nonappearance  in  court ;  to  ex- 
for  aheence. 

(ea-eoin'to),  n.    In  law,  one  who 
t;  an  aitomey  who  mflldently  excuaee 
the  iheenrg  of  another. 

(es'WM-it).  n.    Cinnamon  ••tona 
ander  Cdixamoh. 

I  (ae^ao-rantX  a,  [Fr.  emor,  the  soar- 
a«g  of  binia  J  In  hir.  a  term  ^plied  to  a 
bird  etandtng  with  it«  winge  half  open  as  if 
Dfwpeiing  to  take  Jight> 
W^\^i.i»  <ea.tahllaH  «-<•  [O.Fr.  eitabUr 
I  fr.  MabUi\  ftom  L.  tiabiUo,  to  make  Arm, 
to  latehTlth,  from  tta,  root  of  «fo,  to  itand.] 
1  Te  make  ateadfaat^  Arm,  or  stable ;  to  settle 
tin  aflrm  or  permanent  basis— either  to  ori- 
Bttle,  or  to  settle  what  is  already 
I;  to  set  or  fix  unalterably.  Hence 
aa—S.  To  institute  and 
to  enact  or  decree  anthoritatiyely 
loe;  to  ordain. 

1  vM  ntmHish  my  coveaeat  «kfa  him  for  ma  ever* 
Miae  x/awwrnnt.  Gca.  zvii.  19. 

X  To  eooflm  or  ratify  what  has  pretiously 
iMtltatML  settled*  or  ordained;  to  fix 
is  wavaring.  doubtful,  or  weak;  to 
toconflrm. 


'  void  the  law  throafh  faitht    By 
tsimmsk  Che  taw.       Rom.  Hi.  31. 

I  txtmbUMhad  ia  the  faith. 

Actssvis. 
Foe  th«T  .  .  .  foiac  aboot  to  atahtisk  their  owo 
rytwuitneat,,  b«v«  not  nboiitted  tltemselres  to  the 
ncliM  mmm  of  Cod.  Rom.  z.  3. 

4  To  ofigfaiate  and  secure  the  permanent 
♦tirtenwr  of;  to  foimd  permanently:  to  in- 
rtMote  or  settle;  aa.  to  eieaMifA  a  colony  or 
aa  eflspirB.~&  To  set  up  in  connection  with 
the  state  and  endow ;  as.  to  eftoMiiA  a  church. 
€  To  place  tn  a  secure  or  favourable  pod- 
tJoo:  to  make  safe  against  harm.  loss,  defeat, 
and  the  like ;  to  set  up  in  business:  often 
wtth  reflexive  pronoim ;  as,  to  csfoMit^  a 
pmoQ  in  his  privileges  or  possessions ;  Uie 
rather  fiTeMisfcod  his  son  aa  a  merchant:  the 
«onQy  «tiabliMked  tAemtBlve$  in  the  citadel 
t-  To  prove  legally;  to  cause  to  be  recog- 
ntied  as  legal  and  valid;  to  cause  to  be 
sctmted;  as.  to  egtablith  a  marriage;  to 
««caMii4a  case:  totttabUsh  a  theory.— a  To 
hdAl,  to  make  good;  to  carry  out 

OkiaicctfaMLrJkthedecroe.  DaB.vL& 

ft  To  settle,  aa  property. 

We  will  tttmUitk  our  otata  apoo 
(tecklcM.  Malcolm.  SAmA 

l^hlltbtr  (e»-tabTish-fa\  n.  One  who  es- 
tabUihcs,  ordains,  or  coniirma 

lrtiHHihintnt(ea-tabTish>ment>  a.  [O.Fr. 
srtiMifairal,  from  •ttablir.  See  Estab- 
USB.  1  L  The  act  of  establishing.— 1  State 
of  b^  established;  settiement;  fixed  state; 
cooAnasUon ;  ratiAoation  of  what  has  been 
•ttiadormada 

5*''*pPy  peace,  aad  goodly  eovernmeat. 

*■  ttotd  there  m  aarc  tUmbnskment.      S/enstr. 

^t  w  Bp  oat  hopes  and  umihskmttnt  here.  tTakt. 

1  SHtled  ragulation;  fbrm;  ordinance;  sys- 
tan  of  Uvs;  constitution  of  government 

,Wc  *•  *1>M  «>e*M<«AawM/ by  which  afi  men  should 
la  r— tiBod  ta  doty.  Sptttstr. 

j^J^  or  Stated  allowaaee  for  subsistence; 
•■"■e;ifthu7. 

'    "    "    lea  your 


R«  neeneacy     .  .  ai%hc  gradually 


^^  psrmanent  dvU  or  military  force  or 
^*T— JTitiom  such  aa  a  Axed  sarrison  or  a 
ncal  fDvtnmient;  as,  the  king  has  e«<a6fuA- 
■J^to  to  support  in  the  four  quarters  of 
2«^*e  —A  That  form  of  doctrine  and 
y^i  Kovemraeot  established  and  en* 
•'••d  trf  the  legialatiin:  iu  any  country.— 


7.  The  place  where  a  person  is  settled  either 
for  residence  or  for  transacting  business;  a 
person's  residence  and  everything  connected 

-With  it  such  as  furniture,  servants.carriages, 
grounds,  t&c ;  an  institution,  whether  public 
or  private.— a  The  quota  or  number  of  men 
in  an  army,  rM:iment  «ftc ;  as,  a  peace  tMiab- 
lithmenL—EtttabliMhtnent  oT  the  port,  a  term 
used  by  writers  on  tiie  tides  to  denote  the 
intarval  between  the  time  of  high  water  at 
any  given  port  and  the  time  of  the  moon's 
transit  immediately  preceding  the  time  of 
high  water  when  the  moon  Lb  in  syzygy,  that 
is,  at  the  new  or  full  moon.  This  interval 
is  influenced  by  local  circumstances,  and 
consequently  different  at  different  places. 

Bstahniihnimitarlan  (es-tabiish-ment-i''- 
ri-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
an  established  church,  or  the  doctrines  of 
establishment  in  religion. 

BBtahllihnwntarlan  (es-tablish-ment-a''- 
ri-an),  n.  One  who  supports  the  doctrine  of 
establishment  in  religion, or  some  particular 
established  church. 

B8tahllBlimentarlaiil8m(es-tablish-ment- 
&"ri-an-i£m),  n.  The  doctrine  or  principle 
of  establishment  in  religion;  support  of  an 
established  church. 

EstakliskmtHtarianism,  all  the  laore  grateful  for 
its  '  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,'  was,  however, 
wont,  no  doubt,  to  roll  over  the  prclatial  tongue  as 
the  most  savoury  of  polysyllables.  Fitmtdw«rd  HalL 

Eltacade  (es-ta-k&dO,  n.  (Fr. ;  Sp.  estaouia, 
a  paling,  a  palisado.  from  Sp.  and  Pg.  estooa. 
It  ttaeca,  a  stake;  nrom  a  Teut  root  seen  in 
A.  Sax.  stoea;  D.  $taak;  L.O.  and  £.  stake. 
See  Staul]  A  palisade;  a  stockade;  a  dike 
set  with  piles  in  the  sea,  a  river,  or  morass, 
to  check  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

BltafBt.EBUfetteCes-ta-fet'Xn.  [Fr.ssta- 
fette,  from  It  stafetta,  a  courier,  from  rtafa, 
a  stirrup,  from  O.H.  0.  stopAo.  Akin  E.  itep.  ] 
A  military  courier;  an  express  of  any  kind. 

Bstamlnet  (&s-ta-mi-n&).  n.  [Fr.J  A  coffee- 
house where  smoicing  is  aUowed;  a  tap-roouL 

Frequenters  of  billiard-rooms  and  estutmruU,  pa< 
troas  01  foreign  races  and  gaming>tables. 

Tkaektray. 

Itftuniift  (es-tan'thi-a),  n.  rSp.]  Mansion; 
dwelling.    In  America,  landed  property. 

EBtanoiero  (es-tan-thi-er'd),  n.  DSp.J  Farm- 
bailiff;  overseer  of  a  domain. 

Bstatfttt.  [O.Fr.]  State;  condition. Cftauesr. 

Estate  (es-t4t\  n.  [O.Fr.  tetat,  Fr.  itat,  from 
L.  statiu,  a  standing,  circumstance,  state. 
from  8to,  etatum,  to  s^and.]  Lt  Fixed  or 
established  condition;  special  fbrm  of  exist- 
ence. 

I  gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun, 
Aad  wish  the  estate  o'  the  world  were  now  undone. 

Skak. 
2.  Condition  or  circumstances  of  any  person 
or  thing ;  state ;  situation :  now  most  com- 
monly state  of  a  person  as  regards  external 
circumstancea  *  Ransom  nature  from  her 
inaidable  estate.*  Shak.  '  Whose  life  in  low 
estate  began.'  Tennyson. 
She  cast  us  headlong  frcwn  our  high  estate.  Dryden. 

8.  Bank;  quality.  '  And  waa.  according  to 
his  Mfots,  royidly  entertained.'    Shak. 

Who  hath  not  heard  of  the  greatness  of  your  estate* 

Sir  A  Sidney. 

4.  In  law,  the  interest  or  quantity  of  interest 
a  man  has  in  lands,  tenements,  or  other 
effecta  Estates  are  real  or  personaL  Real 
estate  comprises  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditamenta  held  or  enjoyed  for  an  estate 
of  freehold.  Personal  estate  comprises  in- 
teresto  for  terms  of  years  in  lands,  tone- 
menta.  and  hereditamenta,  and  property  of 
every  other  description.  it««U  estate  descends 
to  heirs;  perfonal  to  executors  or  administra- 
tora  All  real  estates  not  being  of  copyhold 
tenure,  or  what  are  called  customary  free- 
holds, are  either  of  freehold  or  less  than 
freehold ;  of  the  latter  kind  are  estates  for 
years,  at  will,  and  by  sufferance.  Estates 
are  alio  divided  into  legal,  equitable,  and  euc- 
tomary.—i.  Fortune;  possessions:  property 
in  general;  as.  he  is  a  man  of  a  great  estate: 
often  property  left  at  a  man's  death;  aa.  at 
his  death  his  estate  was  of  the  value  of 
half  a  million ;  the  trustees  proceeded  to 
realize  the  estate.  —6.  A  piece  of  landed  pro- 
perty; a  definite  portion  of  land  in  the 
ownership  of  some  one ;  as.  there  is  more 
wood  on  his  estate  than  on  mine. 


But  that  old  maa, 
the  Hall. 


lord  of  the  broad  estate  aad 


Dropt  off  gorged  from  a  scheme  that  had  left  as 
flaccid  and  arain'd.  Tenttyson, 

7.t  State  in  the  sense  of  body  politic;  com- 
monwealth; public;  public  interest  *The 
true  greatness  of  kingdoms  and  estates  and 
the  means  thereof.'    Bacon. 


I  call  matters  of  estate  not  only  the  parts  of  sove- 
reignty,  but  whatever  introduceth  any  great  alter- 
ation, or  dangerous  precedent,  or  concerneth  mani- 
festly any  grnt  portion  of  people.  Bmetn. 

&  An  order  or  class  of  men  constituting  a 
state.  Mark  v.  21.  In  Great  Britain  tlie 
estates  of  the  realm  are  the  lords  spiritual, 
the  lords  temporal,  and  the  commona 

When  the  crowned  Northman  consulted  on  the 
welfare  of  his  kingdom  he  assembled  the  estates  of 
his  realm.  Now,  an  estate  is  a  class  of  the  nation 
Invested  with  political  rights.  There  appeared  the 
estate  of  the  clergy,  of  the  barons,  of  other  classes. 
In  the  Scandinavuui  kingdom  to  this  day  the  estate 
of  the  peasants  sends  its  representatives  to  the  diet. 

Disraeli. 

9.t  PMBon  of  high  rank. 

She  is  a  dutchess.  a  great  estitU,       Latimer. 

—The  fourth  estate,  the  newspaper  press ; 
Joumalista 
Estate  Ces-t&tO^  v.t    l.  To  settle  an  estate 

upon;  to  endow  with  an  estate  or  other 

property. 

Then  would  I, 
More  eMpedally  were  he,  she  wedded,  poor. 
Estate  them  with  large  land  and  territory. 
In  mine  own  realm  beyond  the  narrow  sea. 

Tenityson. 

2.t  To  settle  as  a  possession;  to  bestow. 
'  filome  donation  freely  to  estate  on  the  blest 
lovera'    Shak. 

All  the  revenue  that  was  old  Sir  Rowland's  will  I 
estate  upon  you.  Skak. 

8.t  ToestabUsh. 

I  will  estate  your  daughter  In  what  I 
Have  promtted.  Beam.  A*  Ft. 

BstateUchtt  a.     Stately.     '  EstaUlich  of 

manere.'    Chaucer. 
Etteem  (es-tem').  v.t     [Fr.  esHmer,  L.  cesti- 

inare,  from  same  root  as  Skr.  esha,  a  wish, 

O.  heisehen,  to  desire.]  L  To  set  a  value  on. 

whether  hi^  or  low;  to  estimate;  to  value. 

Then  he  forsook  Cod  which  made  him.  and  lightly 
esteemed  the  rock  of  his  salvauioo.       Deut.  xxnL  15. 

They  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed. 

I  Sam.  it  30. 
One  man  esteemetk  one  day  above  aaotlter;  another 
esteemetk  every  day  alike.  Rom.  siv.  5. 

2.  To  prize;  to  set  a  high  value  on;  to  regard 
with  reverence,  respect,  or  friendship;  as, 
ire  esteem  the  industrious,  the  generous,  the 
brkve,  the  virtuous,  and  the  learned. 

wm  he  esteem  thy  riches?       Job  xxxvi  19. 

8.t  To  compare  in  value;  to  estimate  the 
relative  worth  ol 

Besides,  those  single  forms  she  doth  esteem. 
And  in  her  balance  doth  their  values  try. 

Sir  y.  Dmvies. 

Stn.  To  regard,  estimate,  prize,  value,  re- 
spect, revere. 

Etteem  <es-t6mO.  t.i.  To  consider  as  to 
value;  to  form  an  estimate. 

We  ourselves  esteetm  not  of  that  obedience,  or  love. 
orgUt  Mitt9n. 

Egteem  (es-tSmO.  n.  1.  Estimation:  opinion 
or  Judgment  of  merit  or  demerit;  as,  this 
man  is  of  no  worth  In  my  estMsm.,—%  High 
value  or  estimation ;  mat  regard ;  favour- 
able opinion,  founded  on  supposed  worth. 
'  Msoners  of  esteem.'    Shak. 

Both  those  poets  lived  in  much  esteem  with  good 
and  holy  men  in  orders.  Dryeun. 

3.t  Valuation;  prica    'The  full  esteem  iu 
gold.'    J.  Webster.— EsHmate,  Esteem,  Ss- 
Hmation.    See  under  Estimate. 
Bsteemable  (ea-t&n'a-blX  a.    Worthy  of 
esteem;  estimable. 

Homer  allows  their  characters  esteemabfe  qualities. 

Pe^. 
Sflteemer  (es-tSm'6r),  n.    One  who  esteems; 
one  who  seta  a  high  value  on  anything.   '  A 
proud  esteemer  of  his  own  parta'    Lodce. 

Esther  (est'6r).  n.  [Per.,  the  planet  Venus  ] 
The  name  of  one  of  the  books  of  Scripture, 
and  of  the  heroine  of  the  book.  The  book 
is  held  to  have  been  written  late  in  the 
reign  of  Xerxes  or  early  in  that  of  his  son 
Artaxerxes  Longiroanus,  and  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  compcmition  of  Mordecai 
himself,  the  uncle  of  the  heroine. 

EsthMiomet6r(es-th6'si-om"et-dr),n.  Same 
as  j£sthesiometer  (which  see). 

EstheUc,  EsthetlolBm,  Esthetlos  («s-thef - 
ik,  ds-thet'i-sizm.  Ss-thet'-ilcs).  &c.    See  iBs- 

THETIO,  .ASTHSnCISM,  .^THSTIOS.  &0. 

EltlferoUB  (6s-tif'6r-us),  a.  [L.  cestus,  heat, 
and /ero,  to  bear.]  Producing  heat 
Eltlmable  (es'tim-a-bn,  a.  1.  That  Lb  cap- 
able of  being  estimatea  or  valued;  as,  estvn- 
able  damaga— 2.t  Valuable;  worth  a  great 
price. 

a  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  roan. 
Is  not  so  estimable  or  profitable.  Skak. 

8.  Worthy  of  esteem  or  respect;  deserving 
our  good  opinion  or  regard. 


^  ihaia;     6h,  Sc  locA;     g.  go;     j,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sifH^;     TH.  dten;  th,  tMn;     w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  asuie.— See  KIT. 


XSTKKM.I 

weight,  dwrea,  exignt'quuiUt)'.  Ac  : 
nta  by  Judgment,  oplnlcn^  or  m  rough  ca 
eolation :  (o  flx  the  worth  ol:  to  oompul 


a  tiJcDd.  Uie 
:  two  different  men,  or 
image.  ~Stm.  To  calcu- 


Eltimat^  (Aa'tlm'&t),  a  A  Talnlna  or  rmtlng 
In  the  mind:  an  approiimate  Juogment  or 
qploloD  u  to  TBlue,  degree,  eitent,  quantlt}', 
^ ;  avalue  dslannlned  bj  jadgment,  when 
euctneu  la  not  lought  or  la  not  attalnablB. 
'Sbrswd,  keen,  mvctlcal  atimatitol  men 
udthlon'  W.BIaet—aUmaU.  Efterm, 
BitinuaiaH.  SMfmaU  luppoaee  an  e>erclte 
of  Ibe  Judgment  in  detaraualng  the  amount. 


t;  ItU  thereeultol  the  meobil  proceaa 

of  ref^onlng  up  the  merlta  or  naefal  qnaUtloa 
of  in  Indlndual.  and  le  the  oplDlon  of  an 
IndlTldnalaiTlTedat  bTiuchproceii;  egtiny- 
•Km,  pnmrlji  Ibe  act  of  appnUIng  or  vali 
iqg,  li  uaea  genarally  in  the  aenieof  cj(«fl 


teDt.'orqiuiitllT  of  Hn;ttiing  formed  witii- 

dlelancs,  magnitude,  or  amount,  ol  mora] 
qnalltlea,  Ac  'If  the  Kiit  do  tom  but  io 
(he  Hiinultsnof  ahalr.'  Shoit.— 3.  Bateem; 
rtcard:  tarounble  opinion;  honour. 


1.  Imaginative     [Kara] 
ElUnwtor  (ee'Um  atr«T),  n.    one  who  eitl- 

Irtl««nBrtm(e»t6.^Uh.ea-UTXB.  [I^  . 
from  SMtiver,  to  pack;  L  Btiparwt  to  cram.] 
'  ~  ~  le  of  (lowing  or  trimming  reuelt  bjr 
ig  or  lereiiliig  the  cargo  into  the  vat- 


the  Hower^iDd. 


^0  c^df 
o  0  O  6  f 


1.   t  IndupUciu,    1   Coadupkcui, 
r6  Cochieu.   11  QulBciwk.  iB  Cos' 


b>  the  manner  In  which  Iha  pi 
ranged,  iiieofufe.  rrv)iute,  Ac 
BrtocI  {ia-tok),  n.    (Fr..  horrDw 


pointa ;  diitinguiahi 
from  a  mullet  wl3oh  h 
onlr     fiTB.     and     the 

Irtolfge, 


In  abarp  pointa. 


n  In  the  lorm  of  i 


atov<t»- 


p^otoMMd.p 
Pr.  ilouptr, 


:  iit^^  br  Wi  on  dad. 


Brtopp«l  (ea-top'eiy  n.  In  low,  a  ilop;  a 
plea  In  bar,  grounded  on  a  man'*  own  act 
or  deed,  which  eitopa  or  preclude*  him 


itotllBiLdCta-tot'l-laiid).  n.    An  iniulnani 
ract  of  land  nsar  the  Arctic  Circle  InMpnh 


Bfton&de iea-Ut-Hd), n.  {TT.lUrafadi.trTim 
itoafftr,  ft.  FT.  tHavfer,  to  choke, to  luOocate.  I 
A  mode  of  itewing  meal  ilowljr  In  a  cloaed 
ve»^— >'a(u  d  rul(R\riHf<,  ilewed  TaaL 

Batoran  (ea-t«'v«rtX  n.  K  |O.Fr,  Mlow^r. 
otomtr.tobeneadtul.]  In  la»,  necsaarlea 
or  tupplles;  a  reuoaable  allowanoe  out  of 

IB  tuManance  ol  afelon  In  prlioa,  and  ior  hie 

h'a    Lprleo'^ 


divorced.ont  of 

ettBl«      Com- 
pare  Bote.  — 

bertT  of  taking 


__  Albanian  dngoon  or  light- 
mplof  eti  In  the  l^ench  ajmvin 
and  ^ileentli  centuriei.    Th« 


d  Id  the  niiddla  agea 

1t.Apfl.utr 

„  ,  g».  abeii.  (I 

Ithout;  ^.ftnB^fer.ttran^.lantfXL 

See  STIUIiai.J    1.  To  kivp  al  a 


2.  To  allODste;  to  dliert  frooi  It) 
nae  or  poaaeflior;  to  t:ppij  to  a 
foreign  from  Ita  original  or  nutott 


1  To  withdraw;  to  wIthhohL 


irtniindiMH   (ea-ti4nl'*dn>BX    *.    IV 

■late  en  being  eatranged. 

irtrangamwit  (ettrinj'mnit).  ».     Th*  act 


TolanlaiT  al 

ofaflecUon. 


r^ea-tnnfte),  « 
STS^gl),  B 


OoUen  Lnnxt 
btnUWla  (ea-tra-pW).  ».  (»y  :  It  mnf 
pata,  from  jtrvjipore,  to  poll,  to  loaid. 
DTDv.  a.  Mnitftn.  tojoll :  G,  ttrmf,  palM 
lldik  Akin  itrap.  ]  The  atraggle*  of  a  bow 
that  trlee  to  get  rlr"    ■  ■ ' 


The  atranle*  of  a  bow 
I  of  hie  rider  br  ttBtic. 


(et-trt').  i>i.  [OFT  Htiwyrr,  I 
lo  wander,  to  ramble ;  a  wont  I 
wo  orlgina  hare  bean  propoaed  IV 
To  •ink]';toniTe;  to  waadar.   & 


Bltn7(«-tn'),n.   AUmebeaat.a 
OK.  or  ueep.  wblch  !•  fouad  wbq 


m  the  powei 
lauiualljr  wi 


RlubtghH: 


trtiU,  from  L.  txtrnho,  tjtwnttmm^  to  diae 
oat]  In  iSK.  a  Bue  copy  or  do^icaliol 
an  original  writing,  opeclallj  td  wMtenr- 
menta  or  peoalllea  wt  down  fa  thenriliof 
Donit  to  be  lerled  br  the  ballia  or  ulkv 
oncer  on  eTeiT  oDeoaer, 
Brtra«lt(eHr*t^al.  In  la*,  (a)  lo  eHiKl 
or  cop/ Irom  record!  ol  acaano(lBi>.aii 
foifelted  recogniiaiiGe,  and  rttDm  le  Ikr 
ooort  of  eiGbeqinr  for  pwecBtioa,  (t)  T> 
Ibtt  Onea  under  an  estreat. 

Bi^tonanlui (ea-tre-m^'nl-an),  a.  Inpfi* 
belonging  or  relating  to  Eelnmadan.  n> 

EatramanlalL  (ea-tn-mfnl-anl,  ■.  Infnf 
a  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  btirmadn. 

Batnps  (aa-tripl,  v  L  |See  KsTkirunn  I 
In  lav,  to  commit  vaata  or  dntrnctka.  ■ 
bj  deprlvlnf  treei  of  their  braac^f^  laad* 


Egtrepament  (ea-trtp'm 

trtp§r,  tatrifper,  to  waa 


L  Tlie  oetilebi 


btrUnt 

Ileb(wGldi 


(e^trlcL.   MtdO  a 


II,  8c.  abMW;     f .  Be  Irr 
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BTHIC 


Ukc  *itrtt(gts^  that  wkh  the  wind 
*iClc*  haHnc  newly  bathed.    SMaJk. 

•cA  down  whieh  lies  ImmedUtely 
tmmtiken  of  the  ostrich. 

(ot'tft-AittX  n-    [L-  <M<ttf>  heat] 
ith.    'B«gtUat«d  estuance  from 

BiliiarllM  (es-tfi&'ri-An,  et'tti- 

Uf  or  pertaining  to  an  ettuary; 

tn  aaettnary 

(««'t<k'a-rlX  n*  [L-  crattMinum,  from 

to  boO  or  foam,  <M*tut,  heat,  fnrv, 

tide  ]    1 1 A  place  where  water  boila 

_ '    —2.  An  arm  of  the  sea;  a  frith 

or  ftrth;  a  narrow  paiaage,  or  the  month  oi 

or  lake,  wnere  the  tide  meeta  the 

It.  or  flows  and  ebb*. 

(es'tfi-a-riX  o.    Belonging  to  or 
kn  an  estnary;  as,  eituary  tuata. 
(«a'ta-4tX  «.k    [L  cutw,  to  boU.] 
To  boil:  to  awell  and  rage;  to  be  agitated. 
_it    (ca-tA-i'shonX  n.    A  boiling; 
i;  conunotion  c^  a  flnid;  hence,  vio- 
Tnmtal  conunotion;  excitement    '£v- 

of  joyaandfeara'    Mountague. 
rf  (gg'tte^  ft.  [L  mhM,  to  boil]  Vio- 
p;  ooumowon. 

.  .  their  oatrafteott>  «f#Mnr  there. 
Chaptmmn, 

;f  (^•A'rl-entX  a.  (L.  Mt<mn«,  m«- 
pp.  of  9twrio,  to  be  hungry,  de- 
nt from  Mfo.  to  eat]    IncUned  to 

attft;  tnmcry. 

inalaaftT  (e-aO'Ti-entXn.  A  hungry  or  greedy 


ttttriml  after  riches.       ^.  H'*»tt, 

(^•A-rlnX  a.    Kating;  corroding. 

picrcfaiK  b  the  air  of  Hampstead.  in 
k  ttovt  of  air  there  ts  alwajrs  somethin|r  esuritu 

(i'sft-iInX  n.  In  nud.  a  drug  which 
appetite  or  caniea  hunger. 
UrtO  (e-ift'ri-^X  n-  In  6ot  a  col- 
Icctton'of  dlatinct  indehiacent  carpels,  either 
dry  np(m  a  fleshy  receptacle  as  the  straw- 
berry, or  dry  upon  a  aty  receptacle  as  the 
ffaiwnrnlna,  or  fleshy  upon  a  dry  receptacle 
aa  Um  niq»berry.  the  parts  being  small 


_  I  (&-tA-sh&rX  n.  [Fr.,  from  itager,  to 
elevmte  by  stories  or  stagea,  from  itage^  a 
■tory.  ]  A  piece  of  domestic  furniture  sup- 
|dl«d  with  several  shelTes  one  abore  an- 
othar.  as  a  sido-board.  a  what-not,  &c 
"»******  (efa-ninX  n.  [Ar.]  The  star  y  of 
tlw  conttfUstion  Draco,  interesting  as  being 
the  star  by  the  obserration  of  which  Brad- 
Icy  waa  led  to  the  discovery  oA  the  aberra- 
tftoo  of  the  fixed  stars. 
■tftt-ID&Jor  (4-tA-niA-shorX  n.  [Fr.]  MUU. 
the  stalT  of  an  army  or  raiment 


(et  tef*-raX    (L  §t,  and,  eatera, 

the  other  things.]  And  others  of  the  like 
kind;  and  so  forth;  and  so  on:  generally  used 
when  a  number  of  indiriduals  of  a  class 
have  been  specified,  to  indicate  that  more 
of  the  aame  sort  might  have  been  mentioned, 
b«t  for  shortnem  have  been  omitted;  as, 
atlmnlants  comprise  brandy,  rum,  whiskey, 
winOv  beer.  #£  ocUtra,  Written  also  Bteat- 
wrm,  Awtero.  and  contracted  Ae.  Itiasome- 
ttmf  treated  as  a  noun,  forming  the  plural 
wttha 

I  luv«  by  me  an  elaborate  treatise  oo  the  aposio- 
caOed  ao  fTflBDrrv.  Adduon, 

(10  b  todeed  the  celf«arae  case 

wish  thoee  that  swore  «r  e«Mr«x.    Hudihnu. 

(eefaX  It.  [See  Edpbh.]  1.  Ground  from 
which  a  crop  has  been  taken.— 2.  Eddi^ 
iUk  (echl  v.t    [From  D.  et$en,  O.  Mun,  to 
eorrode  farjr  adds,  to  etch;  lit  to  bite  into; 
O  fLQ  «ja«.  to  eat    See  Sat.]    1.  To  pro- 
as flgurea  or  designs,  upon  a  plate  of 

copper,  glass,  or  the  like,  by  means  of 
Unca  or  markuiga  drawn  through  a  coating 
or  varnish  covering  the  plate  and  corroded 
or  MMm  m  by  some  strong  acid,  which  can 
only  affect  the  plate  where  the  varnish  has 
hacn  removed.  The  word,  as  now  used  by 
cngiaters.  generallv  means  siropiv  to  draw 
fhroQgh  the  ground  with  the  etchmg  needle 
the  lines  forming  the  shading.  Eittiw  the 
plate  <3t  the  design  may  be  said  to  be  etched. 
It  To  sketch;  to  delineate. 

It  ii  HOC  wkhevt  an  reasoa  supposed,  that  there  are 
■nny  «»ch  empty  terau  to  be  nxind  In  some  learned 
wrfeBTi,  to  which  they  had  reco«rse  to  Hch  oat  their 
•pMBS.  where  their  ooderstaadin^  could  not  fiir- 
•aih  ihaiB  wWi  cooccptioos  from  thuiKS.        L»ckt. 

(ech),  r  i    To  practise  etching. 
<ech'^  n.    One  who  etdies. 

f  (echoing),  n.    1.  The  process  of  too- 

doctag  dealgns  upon  a  metal  or  glaia  plate 


bv  means  of  lines  drawn  through  a  kind 
of  varnish  by  a  pointed  instrument  and  cor- 
roded by  an  acid.— 2.  The  impression  taken 
from  an  etched  plate.    See  Etch,  o.t. 

Btcblnjg-groimd  (echlng-ground),  n.  The 
vamisn  or  coating  with  which  plates  to  be 
etched  are  covered. 

Btchlng -needle  (ecVing-nd-dlX  n.  An  in- 
strument of  steel  with  a  fine  point,  for 
tracing  outlines,  dtc.,  in  etching. 

EteosUo(et>d-08'tik),  n.  [Or.  eCeof,  true,  and 
«(uAo«,  a  verse.]  A  clironogrammatical 
composition;  a  phrase  or  pieoe.  the  initial 
letters  in  which  form  a  date;  a  chronogram. 

Btermlnahlet (dtdr'mina-blX a.  Without 
end;  iutenuinable.    Skelton. 

Bteni,T  Btemet  (d-t^mO,  a.  Eternal;  per^ 
petual;  endless.    ' Eteme  Apollo*    Keate. 

Sternal  (6-t^m'al),  a.  [Ft.  itemel;  L.  ceUr- 
nut,  cnitemue,  from  cmmm,  Or.  aion,  a  space 
or  period  of  time,  uninterrupted  never-end- 
ing time,  an  a^,  and  suffix  Urntie.  seen  in 
iempitemue,  dmtumiu,&c. ,  probably  mean- 
ing continuance.  See  AG  R.]  1.  Without  be- 
ginning or  end  of  existence. 
The  eternal  God  b  thy  refuge.      Deut.  undiL  vj. 

1  Without  beginning  of  existence. 

To  know  whether  there  b  any  real  being,  whose 
duration  has  been  eternal.  Loeke. 

a  Without  end  of  existence  or  duration; 

everlasting;  endless;  immortal;  as.  eternal 

happiness  in  a  future  life;  eternal  fame. 

He  there  does  now  enjoy  eternal  rest.  S/etiser. 

What  good  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have  eter^ 
nal  Ufet  Mat.  xU.  i6. 

4.  Perpetual;  ceaseless;  continued  without 

intermission. 

And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temple  shine.     Dryden. 

6.  Unchangeable;  existing  at  all  times  with- 
out change;  as.  eter^yaX  truth.— J?tema{, 
Sverlaeling.  Sternal  generaUy  implies 
without  Dc^nning  or  end.  EverUuHng, 
although  used  in  Scripture  with  the  same 
sense,  is  now  restricted  to  that  which  is 
without  end. —Syh.  Everlasting,  endless,  in- 
finite, ceaseless,  perpetual,  interminable. 

Eternal  (6-t«m'al).  n.  L  (With  the  def.  art) 
An  appellation  of  Ood.  '  The  law  whereby 
the  Eternal  himself  doth  work.'  Hooker.— 
2.  That  which  is  everlasUnff.  'All  godlike 
passion  for  etemalt  quenched.'  Youna.— 
8.  Eteniitv.  'Since  eternal  U  at  hana  to 
swallow  tune's  ambitiona'    Young. 

Etemaliet  (j5-t6m'al-iiit},  n.  One  who  holds 
the  past  eustence  of  tne  world  to  be  Infi- 
nite. 

Btemaliie  (6-ttoi'al-IzX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
etemalited;  ppr.  etenialinng.  To  make 
eternal;  to  give  endless  duration  to;  to 
eternize. 

Eternally  (ft-tdm'al-UX  adv.  1.  Without  be- 
ginning or  end  of  duration;  without  begin- 
ning or  without  end  only.— 1  Unchangeably; 
invariably;  at  all  times. 

That  which  b  morally  good  most  be  eternally  and 
unchangeably  so.  South. 

&  Perpetually;  without  intermission;  at  all 
timesw 
Where  western  gales  eternally  reside.     Addison. 

Eteme.   See  etern. 

Btemliyt  (d-t6m'i-flX  t.t  pret  &  pp.  eter- 

nified;  ppr.  etemifytng.    To  make  eternal; 

to  immortalize. 

Thb  said,  her  winged  shoes  to  her  feet  she  tied. 
Formed  all  of  goto,  and  all  eUmi/Sed.      Chapman. 

StemitF  (6-t«m'i-tiX  n.    [L  atemitM.] 

1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  eternal; 
duration  or  continuance  without  beginning 
or  end. 

By  repeating  the  idea  of  any  length  of  duration, 
with  the  endl^  addition  of  number,  we  cwne  by  the 
idea  of  eternity.  Locke. 

2.  The  whole  of  time  past ;  endless  past 
time;  endless  future  time;  the  state  or  con- 
dition which  begins  at  death. 

At  death  we  enter  on  etemify.  Dwight, 

The  narrow  isthmus  'twixt  two  boundless  seas. 
The  past,  the  future,  two  eternities.         Moore. 

Etemization  (6-t6i^niz-&''BhonX  n.  The  act 
of  etemizins;  the  act  of  rendering  immortal 
or  enduringly  famous. 

Etemlie  (e-t^mlz),  o.l  pret  &  pp.  eitr- 
niud;  ppr.  eternizing.  [Fr.  itemieer,  from 
L.  cetemue.  See  Eternal.]  1.  To  make 
eternal  or  endlesa— 2.  To  prolong  the  ex- 
istence or  duration  of  indefinitely ;  to  per- 
petuate. ' To  etemua  woe.'  JTOIon.— a.  To 
make  for  ever  famous;  to  immortalize;  as» 
to  etemiu  a  name;  to  eternize  exploits. 

Both  of  them  are  set  on  fire  by  the  great  actions  of 
heroes,  and  both  endeaTour  to  etemtse  tlMm. 

Dryden. 


Etesian  (^t^zi-an  or  d-tft'zhi-anX  a.  [L. 
eteeiue;  Or.  etieioe,  annual,  from  etof ,  ayear.l 
Recurring  every  year;  blowing  at  stated 
times  of  the  year;  periodical:  especially  ap- 
plied by  Oreek  and  Boman  writers  to  the 
periodical  winds  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Ethal  (S'thal).  n.  [From  the  first  syllables  of 
ether  and  aleohol]  A  substance  separated 
from  spermaceti  by  Chevreul.  It  is  a  solid, 
fusible  at  nearly  the  same  point  as  8i)erma- 
ceti,  and  on  cooling  crystallizes  in  plates. 
It  is  susceptible  of  union  with  various  bases, 
with  which  it  forms  salts  or  soaps.  In  point 
of  comi>08ition  it  resembles  ether  and  al- 
cohoL 

Ethet  (SthX  a.  Easy.  '  Thence  the  passage 
ethe.'    Spenser. 

Ethelt  (d'thelX  a.  [A.  Sax.  <«e^{.  SeeATHBL- 
iNa.l    Noble. 

Etheilng  (eth'el-ingX  n.  An  An^o-Saxon 
nobleman. 

There  were  four  orders  of  men  among  the  ancient 
Saxons:  the  Etheling  or  Noble,  the  Freeman,  the 
Freedman.  and  the  Servile.  Bosworth, 

Ether  (d'thdrX  n.  [L  mther;  Or.  aithir,  from 
aitho,  to  light  up,  to  Idndle,  to  bum  or 
blaze.  Ck>g.  L.  cutcw,  tutust  jStna,  Skr. 
indh,  to  set  on  fire;  iddhae,  bright]  1.  In 
aetron  and  phynes,  a  hypothetical  medium 
of  extreme  tenuity  and  elasticity  supposed 
to  be  diffused  throughout  all  space  fas  well 
as  among  the  molecules  of  which  solid  bodies 
are  compoaedX  and  to  be  the  medium  of  the 
toansmission  of  light  and  heat 
There  fiekb  of  light  and  liquid  ^Mer  flow.    Dryden. 

2.  In  (hem.  a  very  light,  volatile,  and  inflam- 
mable fluid,  produced  by  the  replacement 
of  the  hydrogen  of  organic  acids  bv  alcohol 
radicles.  It  is  lighter  than  alcohol,  of  a 
strong  sweet  smell,  susceptible  of  great  ex- 
pansion, and  has  a  pungent  taste.  A  mix- 
ture of  vapour  of  ether  with  atmospheric 
air  is  extremely  explosive.    Its  formula  is 

EuarSal(6-th6'r6-alX  a.  L  Formed  of  ether: 
containing  or  filled  with  ether;  as,  ethereoX 
space:  ethereal  regions;  hence,  lieavenly; 
celestial  '.EtAereoZglowof  Shellev.'  Pre/. 
Blackie.    *  Ethereal  messenger.'    MHUm. 

Vast  chain  of  being,  which  from  God  began. 
Nature's  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man,        Pefe. 

2.  Existing  in  the  air;  looking  blue  like  the 
sky;  as,  ethereal  mountains.  Thomson.— 
8.  In  ehem.  of  or  pertaining  to  ether.  '  Ethe- 
reaJ  liquids.'    Oregory. 

Ettiereallsm  (fi-thS^re-al-izm),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  ethereal:  ethereality. 

Ethereality  («-tiil're-al"i-tiX  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  ethereal 

Ethereallxe  (fi-thd're-al-izX  v.t  pret  ft  pp. 
etherealized;  ppr.  etherealizing.  L  To  con- 
vert into  ether,  or  into  a  very  subtile  fluid. 
2.  To  purify  and  refine;  to  render  spirit-like 
or  ethereal    Shelley. 

Ethereally  (d-thd'rI-al-liX  adv.  In  a  celes- 
tial or  heavenly  manner. 

EtherealnesB  (6-thS'r6-al-nesX  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  euiereal 

Ethereona  (6-th6'r6-usX  a.  [L.  athereus, 
from  aether,]  Formed  of  ether;  heavenhr. 
'This  ethereous  mould  on  which  we  stand.' 
MOton. 

Etherla»  JBtherla  (Mhft'ri-a},  n.  River- 
oysters;  a  genus  of  bivalve  molluscs,  family 
Unionidn,  found  in  the  rivers  of  Africa  and 
Madagascar.  The  exterior  is  rugged,  but 
the  interior  of  the  valves  is  pearly,  of  a 
vivid  green  colour,  and  raised  in  small  blis- 
ters. The  natives  of  Nubia  adorn  their 
tombs  with  them. 

Etherlflcatlon  (6-th6'ri-fi-ki''BhonX  n.  The 
process  of  ether  formation. 

Etheriform  (d'thdr-i-formX  a.  [Ether  and 
form.]    Having  the  form  of  ether. 

Etherlsm(^thdr-izmX  n.  In  med.  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  phenomena  produced  by  ad- 
ministering ether. 

Etherisation  (6'th«r-iz-i''BhonX  n.  i.  The 
act  of  administering  ether  to  a  patient— 
2.  The  state  of  the  system  when  under  the 
influence  of  ether.— 3.  In  ehem.  the  process 
of  manufacturing  ether. 

Etherise  (d'thdrlzX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  etherized; 
ppr.  etherizing.  1.  To  convert  into  ether.— 
2.  To  subject  to  the  influence  of  ether;  as, 
to  etherize  a  patient 

Ethic,  Ethical  (eth'ik.  eth'ikalX  a.  [L. 
ethieus;  Or.  ithtkos,  from  ithos,  custom, 
habit]  Belating  to  manners  or  morals; 
treating  of  morality;  containing  precepts 
of  morality;  moral;  as,  ethie  discourses  or 
epistles. 

He  (Pope)  b  the  great  poet  of  reason,  the  first  of 
eth  teal  authors  in  verse.  l .  ff  arton. 


cfa,dkala;     £b,  Sc  lodk;     f.90;     J,iob;     Ik,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     VH,  (Aen;  th,  Min;     w,  trig;    wh,  vMg;    zh,  amre.— See  KIT. 


le  w  SIkia  <wUcli  MeX 


Btblcmllr  (eth'Ikml-UI.  odi 


mgnilt)'. 


Bthlcm  (c(Ji1-al>l),  n.     A  wrllor  oi 

(etb'lki).  n.     l.^Tha'lckncs  > 


re  ud  Um  of  tb* 

illgB,    tlwiB  mcUlHU    bclDfi 

tlon  to  tlialr  luonil  qiulT 
mm\  uw  KUDce  vhJ<di  (xuU  ot  the  aAtnre 
uiilgniiinil>atnioniIol>UnUon:ttie(cl«ice 
of  monl  philoufJiT,  wElch  Uachu  nun 


treaUofttasD.. 
of  laUlUosnt  t) 
cODifderfld  In  re 


eh;.  tDt( 


ludeg  monl  pltl1o»- 

■od  polJ  ticaL  — 3^  A  pu-Uculuiyttem  uf  prtn- 
dplea  ind  ruin  cnnceniliig  dul)',  wliether 

ilngle  cluiof  biunui  utlonl;  u,  poliucal  or 
•o3tl  tthia. 

£utiop,  EuaopUii  (S'tiii-ep.  t-tu-epi-u), 

H.    [L   jElhiopt;   Or.  JilAispi— aitAd.  Co 

Ethlopli. 
EtUopUn  (i-tbl-Opl-iui).  a.    In  pang,  nlit- 
Inc  lo  BlbiopU  or  to  It*  lolubltanU. 

mfllffplf    (t-thl-Op'LlX   '>'        ^B    l.ngn.g.    gf 

BUllople  l«-tlil  op'UiX  a.  KsUUng  to  ELhi- 
oplA  or  AoyulDla. 

BUllopi  BtortUl  <i'thi-opi  mU'itiil},  n. 
Black  oildo  ol  iron ;  Iron  In  tlie  form  of  a 
vary  Oih  powiler. 

Bthioiw  WlMna  (j'tU-opi  ml'nt  ral),  n. 
A  combination  of  mercun  ajid  nilpbor,  of 
a  black  colour:  black  tulpaunt  of  mcrcurr. 

SUmtOldf  Ethmoidal  Iftth'mold  etb-mom'- 
al).a.  [Or.^UinDf.aileve.aDdeuIai.fonn.l 
BcHmbllng  a  alevc.  -EOimoid  bant,  ooe  of 
tfao  boDCl  of  the  bead,  lituatad  between  the 
orbital  procenei  at  the  rn"t  nt  thn  iuii»  Tt 
ll  Slceedlnglf  light  ani 
oltacloTj  nervN  (hoot 

-"■lelly  expand*'    -  "■  - 
imoldteth'ni 


:  'pongy.  an. 


(wbkb  toe  under  Ethkoid,  a.). 
BtlimiMa (eth'mae). n.  [Or.  fUinoi.  adsve.l 
Td  phytittl  ■  oame  plTen  to  cellulu  iUaUB, 

"■ ■-  ;elb'aarll),  n.  (Or  (fAnoj,  nation, 

r,  a  leader.  |    In  Grot  aaliq.  a 

Btb'nai-lcl).  n.  Tbs  iDTanunsnt 
uj  juiwuj<.uon  of  an  etbnarcb. 
EttuUo,  SUmlcal  (eth'nik.  etti'Dlk-ali  a. 
(ir»Xnieuj;   Or.   e[Antt«.  from   iiAnot. 

piBin;  pMtalnlng 


M  tha  gentllct  or  Datlol 
Cluiitianlty:  oppoaad  t 


_™.__jr{eth.noe'ra-(4r),«.    ._.     ... 

CDltlTalM  aUinogniptiT :  one  who  treata  of 
the  diflorsnt  racea  and  tunllln  o(  man. 

BUtoocntplilo^  BthnoKiaphlcal  (etb-no- 
graf  Ik,  atn^o-gnTik-aiyr  a.  FsrtalDlng  to 
ethnogtapbT. 

BllIKiSravtir(ath-nog'n-fl),n.  [Or  ilAiua. 
nation,  and  grapM6.  (o  dBKilba.|  That 
branch  of  icieDco  which  baa  for  it*  aubject 
tha  daurlptioQ  of  Uu  diilannt  ra«i  of 
mao.  or  tha  mannen,  cnitona.  religion.  Ac. , 
pecnUar  to  dIRErant  natiou.  8ea  extract 
under  Bthnoi/mt 

HtlinoloKle.  EUmolOClC*!  ( ethna-lotak. 
ath-no-loM-al).  a.    Rabiting  lo  ethnologr 

StlmolOClat  (eUi-noro-Jlal).  n.  Ooa  tUlJad 
In  aUinologJ:  ■  iMdaBt  of  alhsolcgT. 


witliAe  men 
'ncca,  'ioKitlHta  Ihe 


BBlOlmlft  Btholoctoa  (eth-o-lofik.  etb-o- 
loflk-a^To.  [See  ETHOLoei.)  TntUog  of 
or  partalnlng  to  eUiici  or  morality. 

BthalOllEt  (eth-ol'a-jlatx  n.  One  vened  la 
atbulogr:  oua  wbo  itudlea  or  wrllea  on  tha 
■ubjecrot  mannen  and  monUti. 

BUlOlOgy  (elli-ol'o-JI),  n.  (Gr.  (Aoior  ftAoi. 
marmen.  murals,  and  liyM.  diHOma-J  Tha 


BthopMUC  («-tfa6-p64fIk},  a.  [Or.  lOun, 
cbatsctor.  and  iwurd,  to  mua-l  Pertaining 
to  or  lultable  fur  the  formation  of  cJiaracter. 
[Rara] 

BthuBB,  («-tha'ia),  n.     A  geoua  of  abort- 

Eth^l  (e'tbll).  n.  rar,  niiVr,  and  hvU. 
principla.]  (C,H^)  Tha  radicle  of  wdlnarr 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  baiDarn-baen  obtained 
In  tha  free  lUte.  Alcohol  ii  tha  hrdrato  of 
ethjL— £lAvl  mUi,  MdU  in  which  the  radi- 
cle ethyl  plaji  the  part  of  a  metallic  baw. 

SUirUinliM  (^-thll'a-mln).     An  organic 

part  ot  the  brdrogan  of  ammonia  1^  ethji. 
BUljlaiiB  (e'thilen),  n.    OleHant  gu  (which 


te 


bf  oiclndtng  the  Ughl 
raoSttfl^'l^lat).' 


n"-; 


[."^'wi^^cb;   lo 


ing  the  action  of  bglit  Iron: 

SUologicfti  (e'ti-is-TDj''ik-«r 

Moiciyft-U-ol-o-JiXii.  lOi.aitia.auK. 
and  ugf,  dlscoonel  An  account  of  the 
caiuei  of  anything,  partlcalarlf  of  diaeaaea 

SUqnatta  (eCl-ketX  n.  [Vt.-.  O.Vt.  r,ti- 
_ -v, ■;tached;b«nce.alabei,lrom 

il)  a  ticket  Indicating  a  «r- 

ji  the  object  tiiwl£hit  la 

afflietL  then  applied  to  cartaln  regulatlDni 
aa  to  behartoDT,  dioa.  Ac.  to  be  Dbaerred 
by  particular  penona  on  partlcuUr  occa 
alobt,'  Wedffmiod,]  Conventional  forma  of 
ceremony  or  decorum:  the  fomu  which  are 
oboerred  toward  particular  per»na.  or  In 
partienlarplacea.e«pectallTlni '-  ' 

required  t^  good  bteedliig. 


BtU«  (flit).  1.  |ar«(«.  anaagla.)  Eagla- 
■tone,  a  variety  oI  bog  troiL    Bee  Eiqli- 

BtiUL  (et'na).  n.  (From  Etna,  the  Sicilian 
Tolcano.)  A  Ubie  cooking-oteDia  haitad 
by  a  iplrlt-lamp. 

BUeuk  (et-ne'uaV  a.  FBTtilning  U  "— 
tlie  celebrated  volcar' ■-'-  ■- 


BttarCAp  (et'l^rkapi 
iplder :     a    druleni 


kB(eflAr-piIi).n. 

.  dah  {TnAinta  ■ 

EtUr-OTta(attt.    - 
by  BIbbald.  probi 


probably  tha  attor-plke. 


EUCALTPTUS 
Bttl&t(BfCin).n.    lA.  Sai.  eoton.]    A  giul 

Bttla  (et'tl),  t.L    [IceL  stls,  <EIa.  to  think. 

to  datortnlne  I    To  aim ;  lo  take  aim  at  any 

object:  to  make  an  attempt^  to  propoaa;  to 

intend.     [Scotch.] 
Sttla(et'tlXe.i.TDlDtend:eTpect   [Sootckl 
Bttla  let'tT),  It.      Inf— ~-   ■— "-   — 

[Beotd" 


itnda(i-Cild),n.  [{^..frorol.  ttwlium.]  In 
Iha  jtn*  arU  and  miine,  a  compoaittob  da- 
algned  to  terra  ai  a  ttudy. 

Btul,BtWM(et-w«'j,n.     [Fr.;0  FT.  cMtii; 


artlclei,  auch  u  needle^  pina,  tec ;  a  Udlet' 
I^mJe'tlmX  »■     An  etymon.    [Ban.]    B. 


,  ^Yo-i*T).K.    Anetymo- 

l<«Ut 

Btymalaslc,  Stymologlatl  (at'l-[na-Iol"lk. 
an-mo-lo]'iL-aU  a.  (See  Etvholoot  )  Ver- 
talnlng  to  or  treating  of  etymology  or  the 


According  to  or  by  meana  of  etymology. 
BtyinoloS«*n("''-n'o-loJ"lk-on),  n.    n 


Btymologlxa  (etlmoi'D-JU),  t.i.  To  Harch 
Into  the  origin  of  wordi;  to  deduce  worda 
from  their  ilmpie  roota 

Etymologlie  (et-l-mol'o-Jti>.  t.l.  To  trace 
the  etymology  of:  to  give  iba  etymology  of. 


mol'o-jl).  n.    (Or,  ifyn™. 

Iinnaii,  the  true  or  lltoial 
■iKuincation  of  a  word,  it*  root,  and  Iivoi. 
diKoune,  deacriptlon,  from  Ugtin,  to  aay, 
toipeak.]  That  part  of  philology  which  ex- 
plaina  tha  origin  and  derlTatlon  of  uorda: 
tliM  part  ot  grammar  which 

Strmoa  (atl-mon),  n.    (Or.  tlvmon.  t 
ttymat.  true.)    1.  The  original  form  i 

or  root  meaning.     'The  Import  here  gl 


of  Eutalyptut\     It  li  dcitro-roUtory  and 
reducea  copper  aalti  like  lugar. 
Bnmlnitng  (a-ka-liptniX  n.     |0r.  eu,  weU. 

and  ftalypu,  to  coter  |    A  jtrnui  of  Inrri' 


fEMtmlrfB^ll^uitai. 


€  Anatraila.  thoo^  *  few 


t,  htri       pine,  pin;      uAta.  not,  mon 


■nfouiiiln  tlie  IndUa  ArDhlpeluo.  Tbsn 
•n  mora  Umn  lOO  apeste*.  zhB  Imth  ue 
thick  ud  laftUurj,  itnil  bv  a  (wlit  Id  the 
•Ulk  ths  Bdge  of  tha  leaf  1*  preumted  M 
tlw  brmDcb.  Th«  Aowen  grow  linglj  or  in 
cluilan  tu  tha  ulli  ol  ihe  imvcM.  7be 
tinte  li  ■nnDODded  by  the  wuody  cHyx. 
Hh  Aoatnllaa  colonkU  call  tha  traea  ^m- 


traaa  of  E.  anwdoliM 
which  wan  MO  h.  high 


I  ot  flavouT— ru,  wall,  good,  and  cbgauu, 
a,  front  cheri,  to  potu-r]  Id  mail  a  good 
a  of  tha  blood  uiil  otbor  tlnldi  oT  tha 


tharUu,  from  cAaird.  to  njolce,  to  bo 
plaaaod.]  l.t  The  act  af  giving  thanki — 
L  Tha  aacramant  of  the  Lord'i  asppcr:  the 

tha  daath  of  our  Kadaemar.  In  tha  lue^ 
bTMd  and  vine,  a>  emblEma  of  bla  Beth 
and  blood,  accompanied  with  appropriate 


■glSi'for'" 


'"y^'VX" 


a-ri»tTli-«l).  0.    _ _ 

ilona  ol  thanlu.     Sir  T.  Brmnu.—'. 
lahillls  to  lh«  Lord'!  aappsr. 


ie.l*'on).n.     (Or..  theoQot 

r—eueof,  a  pnyar.  ahd  eiaion,  oil] 

a  Orttk  Ol.   tha  oil    with  which  a 

kIoiu  of  ... 

tha  archbl 

jnpriaata,._ 

aolutlon.    The  anointing 

followed  b/  prayer  Tha  cimnuiii}  u  cuiau 

tha  taeraTtient  qf  tueJuiaian. 

'cmarkableEvnua  of  East 
baatlea  Ilia  antennie 
of  E-  lonffinvnut  (long-handed  beetle)  are 
nnch  longM'  tbu  lt>  whole  bod;,  and  con- 
alit  each  of  two  curvea  bendliUE  outward, 
the  corre  neamt  tbe  bod;  fonnuig  a  leml- 


ckrir,  tbe  band. ) , 


u  MaeUaii 
itereen,  the  eljir* 


„ 'ked   with  orange  apbta 

Uttle  or  nothing  1>  known  of  ttie  hablta  of 

SlieIdMtA0te°(u^°lm-l-da"U),  n.p^     [Qr. 


Iple  rotator/  olxan  dlrlded  bito  mi 


giwn  colour.    [Kare.l 

'-^-(O-klfir'lk),  a.  Of  1 

iuMarie  f  u,  the  u 


BnebolofloiL  StwliologT  (a  ko-ta'ji-an.  a- 

kofo-ll),  n.  [Or.  eutliolajpm,  a  pra/ar-book 
—evcki,  a  pnyer,  and  Ugtin,  to  aaj.)  A 
fonnuiaryof  praj'erB.  partfcularl)' the  ritual 
of  the  Greek  Chureb,  In  which  are  preacribad 


Boehn,  Sne»  (fi'ktr).  n.     A  game  ol  calda 
Intivdnced  Into  tOa  coanUr^alao.     It  li  a 


«  play. 


r  playen  with  the  tblrty-twa  highest 
cuda  of  tha  pack-  The  blgheat  card  li  the 
knave  ol  tnunpa,  called  tbe  right  bovttr,  and 

colour,  called  the  kTt  bomr. 

■     •  rolt«  (flTtrfi-lt).  B.     [Or.  ni,  well,  and 

inlate  of  copper,  of  a  light 

'<fi^ml).n.  [Or.iMtvMtii.good- 

th,  Sc.  locA;      g.fo;      i,jab; 


la  found  111  Norway,  and  » 
matfneilL  and  oride  of  If 
BtKOiuw  (ultUa).  n.     [Or 


boldal  ptlnu.  It  coniUta  ol  ilUca.  alumina, 
and  glDciua,  and  occura  In  the  Mpai  dli- 
trlcta  of  Bmll  and  tbe  gold  dlililcta  ol 

Sncru]'  (aiini->l). 


BadiAlyte,  EndnOlts  (Q-di'aiit),  n.    lOr. 

au.aauty,  andduilya.  todlBHilve.]  A  mhi- 
eral  of  a  browniali-red  colour  found  In 
Oreenland,  which  when  pondered  dlaaolvea 
readily  In  bydrochlorlc  acid,  whence  the 

In  combination  with  ilrconia  and  alllca,  and 
contain!  minute  quantltiea  ol  tantalum, 
manganeae,  and  other  element*.  Ila  ciyi- 
tall  belong  to  the  hexagonal  ijratera. 
BmUometW  (a-dl-om'eMri  n.  [Or.  etufiru. 
aerene  (eti,  and  root  di~it«  VsrtT\  and 

dealgiwd  tor  McerMlnlng  the  piui^  ol  the 
air  or  tbe  quantity  ol  ongen  It  contalna. 
bnt  now  emplayed  genenlly  In  the  annlyali 
of  gaaea  for  the  determinitlon  ol  the  nature 
and  proportion  of  the  conitltu- 
anta  ot  any  gueaua  mlitun. 
It  conilata  of  a  graduated  glua  , 
tuba,  either  itnUght  or  bent  In    ' 

nietlcal"iealed  at  one  end  and 

tinum  wires.  Intended  for  the 

through  any  mliture  of  gaiea, 

through  tbe  glau  nearthe  abut 
end  of  the  luV  and  cloaeljr  ap- 
proach but  do  not  touch  each 
oUier.  The  electric  apvk  cou- 
(umea  the  oiygen  In  the  gai  to  EudI 
be  uulyied.  and  the  nature  and 


Bndlomatilc,  Sndlometileil  (a'di-o-mat"- 

rik.  u'dt-o-niet"rik.al>.  n.     Pertaining  to  a 


'ollowera  of  fiolariua.  patriarch  ol  Antlodi 
uid  ConatauUnople,  who  affirmed  the  Son 
I  be  dUfereotly  affected  In  hia  wlU  from 


EUIAQICALLY 


-lim),!'.  [After  AWnif 


IMlc  mylhologi.]  Tbe  doctrine  that  polr- 
theliUc  nuUiMogr  anae  eicluaiteli,  or  in 
the  mala,  out  ol  the  deiScatlon  of  dead 
haroea^  the  antem  ot  mytbologtcal  Inter- 

E relation  whloh  reducea  the  goda  to  the 
irel  of  dlatingniabed  meo,  ud  ao  r^udi 
themytha  Ba  founded  on  real  blatorlea:  aome- 
Ilmei,  ai  in  the  foUowIng  quotation,  applied 
to  the  Inveraa  proceaa,  whereby  Uitorr  is 
conslruotad  out  ol  ■uythologlcal  tradllioo. 

Enemsrlit,  Enltsmsilit  (ll'em-tr-lat.  a- 
hem.ir'titV  n,  A  Iwllever  In  the  doctrine 
of  enemerlim. 

BnemBTin,  Bntaamarlil  (a.em'«r-lit,  a- 
hem'*r-lrtj,  a    Enemertatlc. 

BnMturiitla,  EnhamBiliUc  la-em'tr-lilf'- 
Ik,  a-hem'eAst"lkX  a.  Of  or  belonging  lo 
euemeriim^  as,  AJuni«tTt(i«  hlatorisna. 

EuennlitlnUT,  SuhemBrlBtlcailr  (a- 
em'ir-lal"lk^Mi;a-hem'tr-lst"lk-tiril):adD. 
After  Che  manner  of  Buemeroa^  ratlnnallst- 
ically;  as.  toeiplalna  tnytheuamcrultssllu. 

BtiemarlM,  BnbamaT^  (a-em'«r-it.  a- 

hem'«r-li),  EC    To  treat  or  explain  In  the 


explain  It  as  being  founded  oi 


(fi-ei 


aril,  a 


hnu'er-U),  B.i     To  ballevi  .       .    . 

eoemartam^  to  treat  ol  elplaln  mylha  ao- 
eneriitlcally. 

BngBl  (ai«).  n.  IL.)  An  exclamation  ol 
appUuae,  enconragamant,  Joy,  and  tbe  like. 

BngimUi  (ll-]»'nl-a).  n.  [In  honour  of  Prinsa 
au^em  of  Balonjl  A  genu*  ot  dlcotyla- 
donouapolypelalousplanliof  the  nat  oner 

Myrtacew.     II  contains  a  luge '■—  -' 

apecles,  the  raoit  remarkable  ol 
the  all-tploe  or  pimento.    B.  a< 


imber  ol 


«  (a-]i 


I'lk).  <■ 


Pertaining 


n  add 


. ..  and  eon(en_.  „  __ 
them  (heir  essential  properUea.  It  is  a 
ODlourleu  oil,  aaeumlng  a  darker  colour  and 
becoming  resinous  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  it  roddens  lltmua  paper,  has  a  aplcy 
burning  Uala  and  a  strong  nnBll  of  cloiea. 

Eiigaiiiii,Bncwiliia(a']<.'n-in),>i.  (c,sB„o,.) 

A  aubatance  which  depoalta  spontaneoualy 
from  the  diatllled  water  ot  cloves.  It  crya- 
talUiea  In  amaU  lamla».  which  are  colour- 
leas,  transparent,  and  pearly,  and  In  time 
become  yellow, 

ButMiyt  (b'le-nl).  n.  [Qr.  mi,  well,  and 
ffnuw.  race,  famliy-l    Nobleness  of  birth 

finghl  (a),  n.  ACTae,theyew  'The<uah 
obedlenttothebender'swill.'    Spinier. 

BuSlUdit  (A'enX  a.  Hade  of  yew.  'Euglun 
bow/    3pen$er. 

EnSvUna  (a'ga-blDl  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  ancient  Sngnbium  (now  Gnbblo).  or  to 


called  the  Bvgvbiae  TabUi,  furnish  a  com- 
prehenslva  nteoiorial  ol  the  anttent  Um 

reaeinhled  the  ancient  L«lln,  as  well  ai 
the  Oscan      Only  tour  of  the  Ublets  arc 

partly  Latin,  and  two  all  Latin.  Dlrectloni 
for  performing  sacriaclal  riles,  and  forma  ol 
^yer,  are  tbe  subject  of  the  Inacrlptloiu. 
The  tablets  are  sUll  preaarred  at  Oubbio. 
BlllianiiOUio(ll-liar-non'lk).a.  [Or.eu.well, 
— 1  r  I „^j  Producing  perfectly  oun- 


I,  (Aen;  th,  Mr;      w,  ulg; 


soz 


.    [SaeECLOOT.]    Oiis 


BnlOsUt  (Qlo-firt), 
who  pnlm  uid  cuiuuicum 
vho  wrltfls  or  ipeiki  in  ci 
■notbar  on  ucouut  ol  hli 
tie*,  aiplolU,  or  pnlDmuiii 

Sudi  tJifoDT  wu  lim  ID  iul  iDi . , 

BnloKlrtlc  Eologistloal  (a-lo-jirtlk.  a-lo- 
jUiSkin,  a.  GonUiiiJtig  ai  pertilnliu  to 
ttulovy  or  pnlae;  liudatorj.    HeUelie  Jitv. 

SnlilBlaaMlly  [Q-to-tii'tlk-ml-U;,  odr.  With 
comtoctidatloa  or  suIdk;. 

Bnlogliuil  (fi-lO'Ji'amX  q.     Aformml  Botoflr. 

EnlOgllS  <a1o-]U).  n  C  pret  a  pp.  mjcpuwl; 

Sir,  ^vioffiiinff.  [Sec  EULoav.]  TopralK; 
■peik  or  wrltfl  Ln  commendAtion  of  an- 
other; to  ettoL  Iti  ipAflch  or  wrllJng. 
BnkicT  (lilo-JIX  B.  [Or,  eulogia—tu.  waU, 
ud  Itvoi.  apeMb,  Irom  laod,  to  ipHltl 
Fnlie;  encomium;  panegrrlc;  a  spaechor 
wiltlnc  in  commendKtlon  of  *  perun  an 

'  Tbe  pralHi  and  tamnog  itHogiei  of  «ortli]r 

puMffJTlc,  commeDdation^  iiogv. 
BolviSns  (ull-tlD).  n      [Or.  lu,  waU,  and 

IbA,  to  dlMolvB.)     A  mlr— '    1-"'-" 

cUellf  ol  illicate  ot   bU 

SchOMberg  In  aaionr. 
UnmMiM—  (U.men'i-dS}.  n.  pi.    i 

hymenopteroiu  loucta,  at  predumui  lou- 

BlimMllllM'(a-men'l-<l«iX  ^  pl^  tUt-  eumtn- 
idat  {Attttl  graclooA  goddeaiei,  trom  et*- 
mmit.  wali-dlllioMd— >u.  wall,  aDd  manoi. 
IWDper,  dltpodUon.)  Id  eiiut.  tniiC^  a  name 
giTan  to  tha Tuilal,  becaoM  ItvHcanildered 

•aBriniiyi.    Sea  Fl'l 

1  family  o(  

,    nearly   allied    to  the    Nereldia. 

The  body  1>  Tery  long(K>metlme«  attaining 
the  length  ol   i   leet).  and   compuaed  « 


I,  tound  at 
iffillrof 


d  tath  Jul/.  I&61.  hj 

BnnomULll  (a-aCmi-an).  n.     One  ot  a  sect 
af  heratici.  dlkciplai  of  fiunomitu,  blahop 
a  the  loartb  centurr.     The 


the  Boa  did 

Bonoml»a{0-nd'ml-an),n.  Ot  or  perUinliut 
to  Eiuiomlua  or  hit  doutrlnea    See  pracad- 

Snnonv  (il'no-ml).  n.  [Or,  luaamia-tu, 
and  nomoa,  law.]  Eqnal  law,  or  a  well- 
adjuated  conititutian  ot  govenunent.    Mil- 

BDiraell  (p'nuk),  a     [Or.  Bumue*!!.— ™b/. 


Bunnell,  BmiuciiAto  (i 


CouK-at).  t. 


I'nuk-lim),  n.     The  : 


Bnomiilulaa  (d- 


1  (a-omTalm),    n.      [Or.   m. 
npAiiJai,  Ibe  navel.  |    A  large 

IS  family  Tutbinida,  appearing 

jn  itrata.  and  keeping  Ita  place 

tUl  the  Iriaaalc  period.  Tha  remaina  con- 
■Ut  of  depreuHl  or  dlKwidat  ■belli,  with  a 
polnonar  aperture  and  rery  wide  amblll- 

round,  ibelly.  and  muIttiplraL 
SnonymiU  (O-on'l  mu>X  n.     [Or.  (u,  well, 
good,  and  oTHima,  a  name.]    The  tpludle- 
tree  or  prlckwood  of  our  hedgea,  a  genua  of 

talnlng  about  fifty  ipeciei.  natiraa  t^  the 
temperate  ingloaa  of  the  Dortbem  tiemi- 
aphere  The  planta  have  qu 
branohlaU,    oppoalta   Hrfabi   li 


amall  Dowen  in  axUlai?  cynie*.    One  ape> 
dea  (£.  tunqiam)  growi  In  bedj^  and 

thickeU  in  Euland.  ^ha  evergree '" 

or  ••rietiei  of  thia  genua  are  en 
ornamental  in  their  foliage,  but  requii 
protection  In  eaitem  and  centnl  BrittUn, 
Buotonunu  (a-ofom-uiX  a.     [Or.  eu.  we] 

rra/,   having  dlUlnct  cleavagei;   cleavUig 


(fl'pa-thi),  n.  [Or, 
Ol  good  thtngi. 
Mid  paOiru.  li 


feeling.    Ml    ... 

SnpftlOliU  (Ci-pi'to-iin).  n.  An  aUulold, 
according  to  BJghoni,  obtained  tram  Supa- 
tarium  eaanabinum.  It  las  whita  powder, 
having  a  peculiar  aharp  bitter  taate,  inaot- 
ubleln  water,  but  uluble  In  ether  and 
alcohol  It  combines  with  aulphuric  aeld. 
and  the  aall  ciyatalliiealn  ailky  needlei. 

EnpfttOIlnm(a-pa-td'rl-amX  n-  fl^mpato- 
rium;  Gr  eupatOrion,  agrimony,  from 
Ulthridalei  Eupacor.  king  ot  Fontoa,  who 

genua  of  perennial  berba.  chleHy  natlvei  ot 
Aiaerica.nat.orderCompoaitB.  The  planta 

heade  of  white  ot  pnrpLiah  BoirBn,  whli;h 

mer.    There  are  aver  SOU  apeciea.  oof  of 

ia  a  BriUih  plant,  and  growa  aboal  the 
baoha  ot  rltera  and  lakea.  S.  ptrfoliatum 
ot  North  America,  populaiiy  called  thor- 


rt),B. 


k    [Or.eu,well.|>a(«r, 


.  (O-pat'rt-di),  n.  pi.    See  BurAT- 

EnpBHla,  Bnpapay  (Q-pep'al-a.  (i-pep'al). 
n.    [Or.  eupeptic — eu.  and  prpwU.  cancoc- 


m  of  food;  good  digeation 


Snpeptlc  (Opep'tik), 
digeation— 2.  Easy  ot  digeation.     CorfyU 

EnDbenut  (O-fS'mal  n.  a  genua  of  btrda 
belonging  to  the  Paittaclda  or  psTTOl  fa- 
mily, order  Scaneoroa.  SsTeral  apeclea  are 
tound  in  Auitralla.  Ji.  (Iiyaiu  la  the  ground- 
parakeet  of  the  colonlat*. 

^;inhaiIlllIIl(il'tSmlini),n.  \Qt.  tufUmit- 
mm-tu.  well,  and  phf-ai,  Ifl  apeak.  J  In  rA< t. 
a  tlgure  in  which  a  dellcat*  word  or  erprei- 

of  •iKendDuineu.''     Citmttrti  F^.jitDu  Pttfli. 

Bupbeminie,  BnpbunUUcal  (Q-fim-iaf- 

ih.  0-f*miafik-al).a.     Pertsining  toorcoB- 


B  ipatTow  of 
I'lk.  O-fon'l 


eat  orthography. 


not  the  alighteat  affinity.     It  la  tuned 
G  or  on  B  Hat.  and  la  fDmiahed  with 
Loree  or  ftmr  valvei  or  platona. 
EophOlilis  (a''on-li},  1 1.    To  make  agree- 


\i  Uie 

Bnpbononi  (Q'toD-Da),  a.  SameaaSV^Aoni- 

EniAOIiylli'fo-nlj.n.  [Or.«i|)*«nia— fli.well. 
and  phint.  voice.)    An  agreeable  aound;  ao 

nuDclatlon  of  letter*,  ayllablea,  and  ironla 

Eupharmii  (d-for'bl-a),  n.  [Or.  eupAorAui, 
good  feeding.]  A  genuaoteiofeDoua  planta. 
net.  order  EuphoAlacen.  There  are  nearU' 
1000  apedea,  varying  greatly  in  hablta.  hot 
all  agreeing  in  the  atractura  ot  tba  Bower. 
The  Britlab  apeclea  and  thoae  growing  in 
temperala  reg)ona  are  leafy  herba     In  Iro- 

p.'™ "»:"», 


popDlarty  called  wpurgM. 
EupllorblacaaCfi'farlil -»''■«-£). n.;il.  Anat 
order  of  eiogenoua  planta,  conalatiiig  o 
herba,  ahruba,  or  very  large  treca.    The] 
occur  in  all  regiona  of  the  globe  excep 


rTilBlX 
BapborEltim , „  -  ,_ ,  -. 

Aion,  euphorblum,  aaid  to  be  trom  Bvphar- 
biu.  phyalclau  to  the  King  ot  Maurttimlal 
A  aubatance  Improperly  called  a  gum  or 
gom-rcain,  aince  It  ia  entirely  deitltuta 
ot  any  gam  in  iti  compoaltioti.  It  la  the 
Juice  of  aeveral  apeclea  of  £u[ihorbla,  either 
exuding  naturally  or  from  mclaiona  made 


ipeclaL     £uphorblum  fa  a  powerfu 
—• -- ^— .— . -ifveand 


M  °lt  ia''!^ 


Bttphimidai  (ii-fra'il-a),  n.  [Or.  nipAnuio, 
delight,  from  mpAraiiul.  la  dellght-eu. 

genua  of  herbt.  nat  order  Scrophularlacea. 

are  about  twelve  apeciea.  Tha  plante  are 
paraaltic  on  roota,  ^ive  hnmcblng  alem*, 
and  oppodle  toothed  or  cut  leavea.     The 

in  denie  bracleate  ipikei  One  apeclea,  B. 
i^lcinalH,  lacommoninuieadowaand  heath! 
throughout  Bntaln.  It  waa  formerly  u*ed 
aa  an  eye  medicine.    Called  alao  £uj»Anu)r 

and  K^hfi^ht. 

SnllhrMy  (&'fr«-al),  n.  Enphraale  or  eye- 
bnght.  formerly  a  apeclflc  fordlaaaanot  tha 

BnphTM  {atrCH!),  n.   Naut.  a  clirular  pfM« 


nte,  lltf,  tat.  f»U; 


t.h«r;       i^ne,  pin; 


htferobymb 

vnlDg  liiuipflnded.  WrltteiiAlio 


U  pUnet 

wnuu,  miiifiiaatlu  orblUpf  H*n  uid  Jupi- 
ter, dUcDTersd  hj  Pergmon,  tit  Seplember, 


oTltia  hem  of  two  worki  bv  Jotm  Ljly,  lU. 
Bitphuu.  On  Anatrmy  ij  Wit,  \hn,  uid 
Antuti  and  hit  Fnalani.  lUO.  writUn  In 
•  Mnnga  cnuta  ■nil  UTcctol  atyU,  whicb 
bscuns  ruhloiuUe  at  Ul<  wuKol  KUabeth. 
Ai}>*u«  ia  (h*  Or,  aahgii.  «eu-ilup«d, 
fwnlj,  «]annt— au,  well,  uid  phj/i,  growth, 
aUMn.]    AffwUtion  of  exoeulte  elsguice 


'niiiiswnui(Lrit)udGi!M^-un 

(U'fa-lit),  n.    |3«    BupHUiHii.] 
VIM  wiw  uaea  bombuC  or  ucaaalve  oma- 

aleguca  aoa  raAiiametit  of  lutguage.  Ap- 
plied pwUcDluljrtoacluaaf  WTlteralnttia 
ags  of  Queen  EUiabatb,  at  the  haad  ol  wblch 
Blood  John  Lvly.whoHiumBtDna  uid  hlgh- 
BandlctlonliridicaledlnSirWalUi  Sutfi 
Nmiutsry,  la  tbe  chanet«i  of  Stt  Fercle 


the  euphulita  or  to  aaphulim.   ^Suphuitiie 

■BUectadljr  One  and  deflouM  nuuuiar:  to 

BlipUnw  ((i'pl-On).  n.  |0r.  eupita,  *bit  fat 
OTiich.]  Id  cAtm.  the  name  irven  by  Be[ch- 
eobacli  to  ■  rngnuit,  colourleaa.  hizhlr  toI- 
atne,  and  LnOammable  Uqu]<l  prodqced  In 
the  (JeatnctlTe  dlaUIUUnn  ot  bonei,  wood, 
(ioal.Ac.  [tlilnaolubla  Inwatar,  botmliea 
WIUl  oUa,  aud  acta  aa  a  aolreDt  of  fata  and 

lulutlo  (Q-pluf  Ik),  a.  [Or.  au,  weU,  and 
y&aM,  totorm]  In  nud.  bavlog  the  cBp^ 
dtj  of  becoming  oifranlzable  In  a  high  de- 

..  I.  ..1 1 ,  roanlling  from 

healthy  penao. 

C  (fi-plalfU).  n.  A  lenn  applied 
wj  ujuHein  to  the  elaliorated  orguiliable 
n*H«r  bjr  wbJi^h  the  tlaaoea  of  the  body 
an  renewed.  HoMvn. 
Inpnlon  (a-pir't  on),  n.  IQr.  <u,  and  pur, 
aro.T  Any  conlrinncB  for  obtaining  an  in- 
-— --^aoDi  llcht.  ai  Inciter- match«,  Ac. 
in  (O-rvahl-an),  n.   (A  contraction  ot 

.    -   mother  and    Euiopean 

They  Generally  receive  a  European 

JoD.  and  the  young  men  are  often 
eBoaced  InjOTemmentnpmerMnUif  nin»ia 
while  the  ^la  often  n 


lonlnn-rtlu).  (ar.A>ur«ta, 
perl  Ind  act  of  hturiik^.  t 


•,  ai  Ip  f  alae  mem 


Btody,  he  dlacovared  a  method  uT  detect- 
iiis  tiM  anaunt  of  alloy  In  Kins  Hlero'a 
crown ;  hence,  a  dlacovery ;  eapecuiUy.  one 
aede  after  lonv  teaaarch;  an  eipreiuon  of 
(ttonph  at  •  diaoovery  or  mppoted  dl*' 
GOTerr.  'Can  afford  to  amlle  at  a  hundred 
•nch  tmay  turtkai.'  Selielic  Rib. 
~"^~ll  CI''!?),  n.     A  eurlpua  or  channeL 

uCa-ifpaiX  n-  IL.:ar,ninnw,Bitralt 

■---^el— «u,  well,  and  ripi,  the 

.  anything  la  thrown.  niah.J 

ioient,  u  that  (now  called  ^(rlpo) 
1  ol  Eubcu  (Sagropont) 


i-yfirtiich 

"irttto 


Ojfl-nrjk),!  ConUintagnirile; 


poaedoieuTi--. , 

■HlOOljdOIl  (Q-rokll-don),  n.  [Or.  (uroi, 
the  aonth-ewt  wind,  and  kti/don,  a  watcj 
A  lampeatnoua  wind  that  frequently  blnwi 
la  the  Lnant,  tod  whleb  waa  the  occaalon 


name  of  Orrfalia. 
Enropa  (O-rA'pa).  n.    a  anall  planet  or  aa- 
terofa,  between  the  orblu  ot  Han  and  Ju- 


piter, dlicorered 
BnropOUi  (a-re-pfi 
Btiripfj,  the  grei 


JiFab- 


\.    Pertaining  to 
1  (I-  propel.  Or. 

, ., ol  the  earth  that 

the  AiUntlD  Ocean  and  Ada. 
and  between  Che  UedllernDaan  Sea  and 
the  Northern  Ocean;  ai.  furopnin  plauta  or 
animals:  Europtan  cIvllliallDD. 
BnrapMA  (B-i«-p«'au),  n. 

BnropMnlM  (a-r6-p«' 


A  n'atl 


•li).  V. 


Enmi  (O'rug).  n.   [L.]  The  aouth-eaat  wind. 

BturalB  (Q-ri'i-IS],  n.  1.  A  genu  ot  echlno- 
dermi.  belonging  to  the  Aaleroldea  or  atar. 
tiahea.  haling  the  raya  tery  much  branched. 
They  are  alio  known  by  the  name  of  me- 
dou'a  head.  - 1  A  geniu  ot  planta  of  the 
water-llty  order,  growlngtn  India  and  China, 
where  the  floui)  tesdi  of  acme  apedea  are 
nied  aa  food. 

BUTTOeron*  (O-rli'ir-ua).  a.  |0r.  tviy. 
broad,  and  hn-ai,  a  bom)    HBring  bnwd 

BnrylitlmlTf  (O-rl-li-ml'ne). 
— .;.-  — ij-  — i  i_j —  ^-».'_jjj^j 

tamUT 


.  w,  Bl,  [Or. 
roatf  Aiub- 
Iblrd^  family 


(aoiUy  of  DHlrottnl  InaeaaoilBl  ] 
Coradade,  Inhabiting  India  ana  ue  ivoian 
Archipelago,  forming  one  of  the  connecting 
llnki  between  (he  iwallowa  and  the  bee- 
eaten,  and  cleaely  allied  to  Ibe  todlea.  The 
bill  I*  rary  Urge  and  xry  broad  at  the  baaa, 
wlnga  rDundad,  toea  unequal,  the  outer 
Joined  to  the  middle.    Some  ol  the  apeclce. 


ilea,  an  Terr  beautiful.  haTLiig  fln^y : 
plumage     See  CobjcUda. 
SiiiypMrUk 


like.  ei 


"{a:rlp.ie'ri-da).  »  pi.    [Or. 

irvi;  broad,  plrnm,  a  wln^  and  eid«.  re- 

Qtder  Mematomata.  cloaely  alUed 

Thetyplca]  genoiEuryp- 

tiame  from  the  broad,  oar- 

let  which  the  membera  of 

a.    They  range  from  the 

'  Sllnrlana  to  the  lower  coal-meaaorea 

iItb.     Pterygotni.  SUmoula.  Ac.,  are 

led  In  the  aaVorder. 

ltb-ml).n.  [Or.  ru.  and  rA]/ lA- 

i.  ju  vur  j*iw  drta.  banuony  of  proportion  ; 
regularity  and  lymmetry. — 2.  In  nud.  nga- 

BnaabUn  (d-t«'bl-an).  n.  A  lollower  or  one 
holding  the  opiniona  of  EuteNut.  the  blher 
ot  accletlaitTcal  hlitory.  who  waa  at  the 
head  ot  the  aeml-Arlan  or  moderate  party 


d(  Nfoe. 


Of  0 


pertaining 


fuilncAitu 

BuilacMian  lubi.  ....   

cominuakBtlon  between  the  Internal  e 
and  the  bnck  part  of  the  m' 
after  Ita  diacoferer  Ur-  '^- 
■       ■      -        Jii 

bicbaeparatHth 

from  the  Inlerio 

avB,  Ont  deicrlbed  by  Euatachlna 


BlUtyIa(a'ill1).n.  (Ur.  n 
■  «15iimn,l    An  inlercoli 

Bntaxy  (0'iak-.i),  n.   [Or, 


BntOPe  (tt-ten*).  ».  [Or.  m.  well, 
■idered  aa  presiding  over  fyric  poetry, 
to  her.    ahe  la  uiaoUy  nprtK 


unedenotea.BhBls 
Inaplre ' — 


hating  alendar  cyl- 
indrical B(ema#>me- 
tlmaa  nearly  lOO  feet 
In  height,  clowned 
byatnttot  pinnate 
lsave^  the  leafleta 
narrow,  regular,  and 
cloae  logeiher.  The 
buet  of  the  leaf- 
cylindrical 


id  ton 


a  fruit  reHmbllng  a  i 


I  ot  Pari  In  Braiil,  ■ 


*.  Ooeot 

pecleala 

e  KuUrpe  edulit. 


portant  article  ot  diet  In  thla  part  ot  Bnitll 
S.  montana,  a  Weat  Indian  ipeclea.  la  cul- 


hot-houaea  in  (hi)  country. 

Sotopauiill  Ur^-an).  a.    Pertaining  or 

relating  to  Eaterpe:  pertabiing  to  mnalc. 
»Hfcti«f>*«ia_  BlttlUAUr  (Q-than-i'ii-a.  0- 

tbau'a-Bl).  n     (Or.  (UUanona— au.  and 

tAanalot,  death,  from  EAant.  lAnttM,  (0  die.  J 

1.  Au  euy  death. 

1  A  putting  to  death  by  painleia  meana;  a 
meani  ot  putting  to  a  palnleaa  death. 
BatlOVMe  (atrofik),  n.  In  paUof.  an  agent 
whuu  action  ii  eierted  on  the  ayitem  of 


eUrinAgi.  heatthy-eu,  well,  milrtphi,  to 
nonrlah.)  In  palAU.  Iiealthy  nntriUon:  a 
healthy  atate  M  the  nutritive  onana 

SotyolItU  (Q-tlUl-an}.  II.  A  foUower  or 
one  holding  the  doctrlnea  of  Kutvchtiu.  who 
taught  that  in  Jesoa  Chrtat  there  waa  but 
one  nalnre,  comnouuded  ot  the  divine  and 
humannaturea.  Th  I  ihereay  waa  condemned 
by  the  Hynod  ot  Chalcedon.  i.  D.  Ul. 

En^Dhlui  (tt-U'kl.aiiX  a.  Ot  or  pertaining 
Id  Eulychlut.     Hee  above. 

2iitrchlHJilmn<0-tl1(l-an-lrmXn.  Thedoc- 
(rinei  cit  Eulychloa.  or  adherence  to  inch 

BoXUlthle  Aeld  (Qka-anth-lh  ai'ld).  n. 
(C,|BuO„)  Pumlc  acid,  an  acid  obtalited 
from  fndlan  yellow.  It  ^ormi  yellow  oom- 
pODRdi  with  the  alkallea  and  the  eartha. 

BnzuLthliLelilki-anth'ln}.  n.  [Or.  au.  well. 
— '  — ■■■ "-- ■"— -leinppoaed 


eh,  So.  lotA;      a.fOi     hjab;      b,  Fr.  ton; 


BVAOITATB 
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EVAPOBOMETER 


'  EfMcuate  the  Scriptnret  of  their  meet  im- 
portant meaning.'  Coleridge. — A.  To  with- 
draw from;  to  quit;  to  desert 

The  NorwegUns  were  forced  to  tvaataU  the 
country.  Burkt. 

&.t  To  make  Toid;  to  nullify;  to  Tacate;  as, 

to  waeuate  a  marriage  or  any  contract. 

The  measares  that  God  marks  out  to  thy  charity 
are  these:  thy  superfluities  must  f^ve  place  to  thy 
ne^hbour's  great  convenience;  thy  convenience  must 
veil  thy  neighbour's  necessity;  and,  lastly,  thy  very 
necessities  must  yield  to  thy  neighbour's  extremity. 
This  is  the  gradual  process  that  must  be  thy  rule, 
and  he  that  pretends  a  disability  to  give  short  of  this, 
prevaricates  with  duty  and  etmmmlrt  the  precept. 

Svacaatet  (S-Tak'&-&tX  v.l  To  discharge 
an  evacuation;  to  let  blood. 

If  the  malady  continue,  it  is  not  amiss  to  evatuatt 
in  a  part  in  the  forehead.  Burton. 

Syaouation  (6-vak'u-&''shonX  n.  l.  The  act 
of  eracuating;  the  act  of  emptying  or  clear- 
ing of  the  contents;  the  act  of  withdrawing 
from,  as  an  army  or  garrison.  'Lest  their 
treamiry  should  be  exhausted  by  so  frequent 
evaeuationt.'  Potter.— 2.  That  which  is  eva- 
cuated or  discharged,  especially  a  discharge 
by  stool  or  other  natural  means;  as.  dark- 
coloured  evaouations.—Z.  A  diminution  of 
the  fluids  of  an  animal  body  by  cathartics, 
venesection,  or  other  means.— 4 1  AboliUon; 
nulliflcation.  *Evaeuation  of  all  Bomish 
ceremonies.'    Hooker.    • 

SyaouatlTe  (i-vak^a-At-ivX  a.  Serving  or 
tending  to  evacuate;  cathartic;  purgative. 

Bvaouator  (d-vak'Q-at-^rX  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  evacuates  or  makes  void. 
'  Sv<Kuator$  of  the  law. '    Hammond. 

Bvadahle  (6-v&d'a-blX  a.  Same  bm  BvadibU. 
De  Quincey. 

Evade  (^vadO.  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  evaded;  ppr. 
i^oading.  [L.  epodo—e,  and  vado,  to  go.  See 
Wads.]  l.  To  avoid,  escape  from,  or  elude 
in  any  way,  as  by  dexterity,  artiflcd,  strata- 
gem, subterfuge,  sophistiy,  address,  or  in- 
geniiity;  to  slip  away  from;  to  elude;  as,  to 
evade  a  blow;  the  thief  evaded  his  pursuers; 
the  advocate  evadee  an  argument  or  the 
force  of  an  argiunent  — 2.  to  escape  the 
grasp  or  comprehension  of;  to  baffle  or  foil. 

We  have  seen  how  a  contin|;ent  event  baflles  man's 
knowledge  and  tvadts  his  powers.  Stutk. 

Evade  (d-v&dO.  vC  l.  To  escape;  to  slip 
awav:  often  with  from.  'Evading  from 
perils.'  Bacon.— 2.  To  attempt  to  escape; 
to  practise  artifice  or  sophistry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eluding. 

The  ministers  of  God  are  not  to  nmde  and  take 
refuge  in  any  such  ways.  Scuth. 

He  (Charles  I.)  hesiutes;  he  tvadu:  at  last  he 
bargains  to  give  his  assent  for  five  subsidies. 

J/iMSMAty 

Evadlble  (6-v&dl-blX  o^  Capable  of  behig 
evaded. 

EvagaUon  (e-va-g&'shonX  n.  [L.  exiaaatio, 
evagor—e,  forth,  and  i^or,  to  wander,  j  The 
act  of  wandering;  excursion;  a  roving  or 
rambling.    Ray.    [Rare.] 

BvaxlXiaUon (£vaj'in-&''8hon), n.  [L. e, out, 
and  tMiaina.  a  sheath.]  The  act  of  unsheath- 
ing.   Craia.    [Bare.] 

Bvalt  (S'vsi).  a.  [L.  onnim,  an  age.]  Belat- 
ing  to  time  or  duration. 

Evaluation  (d-val-Q-ft'shonX  n.  [Fr.  Evalu- 
ation; L.L.  evalvatio.]  Exhaustive  valuation 
or  apprizement.  [Bare.] 

Before  a|>plying  the  doctrine  of  chances  to  any 
scientific  purpose,  the  foundation  must  be  laid  for  an 
evalHotifM  of  the  chances,  by  possessing  ourselves 
of  the  utmost  attainable  amount  of  positive  know- 
leJge  7.  5.  MM. 

Evaneeoe  (d-van-etO,  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  evan- 
eeeed;  ppr.  evaneeeing.  [L  evaneeeo — e,  and 
vafieeeo,  to  vanish,  from  vanue,  vain,  empty. 
See  Vain.]  To  vanish;  to  disappear;  to  be 
dissipated,  as  vapour. 

I  believe  him  to  have  tvmH**e$daBd  evaporated. 

Evaneeoence  (^-van-es'sens),  n.  l.  A  vanish- 
ing; a  gradual  departure  from  sii^t  or 
possession,  either  by  removal  to  a  distance, 
or  by  dissipation,  as  vapour  —2.  The  state 
of  being  liable  to  vanish  and  escape  posses- 
sion; as,  the  evaneeeenee  of  earthly  plans 
or  hopes. 

Evanescent  (6-van-es'sentX  a.  L  Vanishing; 
subject  to  vanishing;  fleeting;  passing  away; 
liable  to  dissipation,  like  vapour,  or  to  be- 
come imperceptible;  as,  the  pleasures  and 
ioys  of  life  are  evaneeeeiU.—l.  Lessening  or 
lessened  beyond  the  perception  of  the  mind; 
impalpable;  imperceptible. 

The  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  in  some 
petty  cases,  is  almost  rtntusceni.  H'oUtistoM. 

Evanesoently  (d-van-es'sent-U),  ode.  In  a 
vanishing  maimer. 


Bvancel  (6-van'JelX  n.  [L.  evangeixHVfi^  the 
gospel  see  Evasgbuc.1  Good  tidings; 
specifically,  the  goq>eL  [Obsolete  or  poeti- 
cal] 

But  alas  I  what  holv  angel 

Brings  the  slave  this  glad  evangel.      Ltngfelitw. 

EvangeUan  (6-van-Jeri-anX  a.  Bendeiing 
thanks  for  favours.    Craig. 

Evangelical,  Evangelic  (ft-van-jerik-al. 
6-van-jel'ikX  a.  [L.L.  evangeUeue,  from  L 
evangelium^  the  gospel ;  Or.  euangelikoe,  from 
euangelion,  good  tidings;  in  a  Christian 
sense,  glad  tidings,  the  gospel— eti,  well, 
good,  and  angello,  to  announce.]  L  Con- 
tained in  the  gospels,  or  four  first  books  of 
the  New  Testament;  as,  the  evangelic  his- 
tory.—2.  According  to  the  gospel,  or  reli- 
gious truth  taught  in  the  New  Testament; 
consonant  to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
the  gospel  published  bv  Christ  and  his 
apostles;  as,  evangelical  righteousness,  obe- 
dience, or  piety.— 8.  Earnest  for  the  trutti 
taught  in  the  gospel;  soimd  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel;  adhering  closely  to  the  letter 
of  the  gospel ;  fervent  and  devout ;  as,  an 
evanaeUcal  preacher.— 4  Beelet.  (a)  a  term 
wplied  to  a  section  in  the  Protestant 
churches  who  profess  to  base  their  prin- 
ciples on  Scripture  alone,  and  who  give 
special  prominence  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
corruption  of  man's  nature  by  the  fall,  of 
his  regeneration  and  redemption  through 
our  Saviour,  and  of  free  and  unmerited 
grace.  (6)  A  term  applied  in  Oermany  to 
Protestants  as  distinguished  from  Boman 
Catholics,  inasmuch  as  the  former  recognize 
no  standard  of  faith  except  the  wriUims  of 
the  evangelists  and  other  boolcs  of  the  Kble, 
and  more  especially  to  the  national  Protes- 
tant church  formed  in  Prussia  in  1817  by  a 
union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvlnistic 
churches. — EvangeliealAUianee,  an  associa- 
tion of  evangelit^  Christians  belonging  to 
various  churches  and  countries,  formed  in 
1846.  to  concentrate  the  strengUi  of  an  en- 
lightened Protestantism  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Popery  and  Puseyism.  and 
to  promote  the  interests  of  a  scriptural 
Christianity. — EvangeUeal  Union,  the  name 
assumed  by  a  religioiu  body  constituted  in 
Scotland  in  1848,  its  originator  being  the 
Bev.  James  Morison  of  Kiimamock,  a  minis- 
ter of  the  United  Secession  Church,  after 
whom  the  members  of  the  body  are  often 
spoken  of  as  Morieoniane.  They  maintain 
the  imiversality  of  the  atonement,  com- 
bining with  this  the  doctrine  of  eternal,  per- 
sonal, and  unconditional  election,  and  deny- 
ing that  any  one  will  be  condemned  for 
Adam's  fall. 

Evangelical  (6-van-Jellk-alX  n.  One  who 
maintains  evangelical  principles. 

Evangelicali8ni(§-van-ierik-al-i£mXn.  Ad- 
herence to  evangelical  doctrines ;  doctrines 
or  principles  ox  the  evangelicals.  'The 
worst  errors  of  Popery  and  Svangelicalitm 
combined.'    Arnold. 

Evangelically  (Svan-JelOk-al-li),  adv.  In 
an  evangelical  manner,  in  a  manner  accord- 
ing to  the  gospel 

Evangelicalneu  (i-van-Jellk-al-nesX  n. 

Quality  of  being  evangelical. 
Evangelifilam  (d-van-jeri-sixmX  n.    Evan- 

ffelical  principles. 
Vnauftaldtv  (S-vanMel-is^'i-tiX  n.    The 

quality  of  being  evangelical;  evangelicalism. 

A  thorough  earnestness  and  evange/icify. 

EtUttic  Rev. 

Evangeliim  (fi-van'jel-ixmX  n.  The  pro- 
mulgation of  the  gospel    bacon. 

Evaii^eligt  (ft-van'Jel-ist),  n.  [Or.  euangeU 
ietie,  the  bringer  of  good  tidings.  See  Etan- 
OBLICAL.]  1.  A  writer  of  the  history  or  doc- 
trines, precepts,  actions,  life,  and  death  of 
our  blessed  Saviour  Jesiu  Christ;  as,  the 
four  evangelietM.  Matthew,  Marie.  Luke,  and 
John.  —  2.  In  toe  New  Testament,  one  of 
an  order  of  men  in  the  early  Church  who 
appear  to  have  been  a  kind  of  missionary 
preachers.  Acts  xxl  8:  2  Tim.  iv.  6;  Eph.  iv. 
11.— 3.  A  person  licensed  to  preach  but  not 
having  a  charge;  a  layman  engaged  in 
preaching  or  missionary  woHl  of  any  kind. 

Bvangeliftary  (e-van'jel-ist"a-riX  n.  A 
selection  of  passages  from  the  OoH»els,  as  a 
lesson  in  divine  service. 

Evangelistic (d-van'Jelist^ikX  a.  Evangel- 
ical; tending  or  designed  to  evangelize;  as. 
evangelistic  tendencies:  evangelittic  efforta 

EvangeliBitlon(e-vau'Jel-is-a"shonXn.  The 
actof  evangelizing. 

Evangelise  (^van'Jel-izX  v.L  pret  A  pp. 
evangelized; jt^r.  evangelizing.  [L-L.  evan- 
gelizo.    See  EVANOBUCAL.]    To  instruct  in 


the  gospel:  to  preach  the  gospel  to  and  con- 
vert to  a  belief  of  the  goq>el;  as,  to  evan- 
gelize  the  world. 

The  Spirit 
Ponr'd  first  on  bis  apostles,  whom  be  sends 
To  evemgtlim  the  nations.  Atitton. 

Evangelise  (d-ran'Jel-IzX  v.t  To  preach 
the  gospel 

Thus  did  oar  heavenhr  Instructor  fulfil  the  predic- 
tioos  of  the  pr<^liets.  Utat  he  would  evatigeiixe  to 
the  poor.  Bf.  Porteans. 

Bvangelyt  (6-van'Je-liX  n.     Oood  tidings; 

the  gospel    '  The.sacred  pledge  of  Christ's 

evangely.'    Spenter. 
Evangilet  (6-van'JDX  n.    The  gospel;  good 

tidings. 

Above  all  the  Serviaiu . . .  read  with  much  avidity 
the  evangUe  of  their  freedom.  Landor. 

EvaniadJB  (6-van-!'a-d6X  n.  j^  A  small 
family  of  hymenopteronsparasiticsl  insects; 
typical  genus,  Evania.  K.  awendigaeier  %Xr 
taches  itself  to  the  codotMtcn. 

Evanid  (6-van'idX  a.  [L.  evanidue,  evanes- 
cent, from  «iNine«eo,  to  vanish.  See  Eyan- 
BSCE.]  Faint;  weak;  evanescent;  liable 
to  vanish  or  disappear;  as»  an  evanid  colour 
or  smell 

I  put  as  great  dllTerence  between  our  new  Hghts 
and  ancient  truths,  as  between  the  son  and  an  evanid 
meteor.  GlmnviU*. 

EvaniBll(6-van'ishX  i>.i  [L.  eoatiMOo.  See 
EVAJiBSCB.]  To  escape  from  sight  or  per- 
ception; to  vanish;  to  disappear. 


Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. 


Bttms. 


Evanishment  (d-vanlsh-mentX  n.  A  van- 
ishing; disappearance. 

Evaporable(e-va'p«r-a-blXa.  [SeeEvAPOB- 
ATB.]  Tliat  msy  be  converted  into  vapour 
and  pass  off  in  fumes;  that  may  be  dissipated 
by  evaporation. 

Evaporate (6- va'p6r-it),  v.i.  pret  ibpp.  eva- 
porated; ppr.  evaporating.  [L  evaporo,  era- 
wratum — e,  out.  and  vaporo,  to  emit  steam, 
from  vapor,  vapour.    See  VAPorit]    1.  To 

ri  off  In  vapour,  as  a  fluid;  to  escape  and 
dissipated,  either  in  visible  vapour  or 
in  particles  too  minute  to  be  visible;  as, 
fluids  when  heated  often  evaporate  in  visible 
steam;  but  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  generally  evaporatee  in  an  impercep- 
tible manner.— 2.  To  escape  or  pass  oif  witii- 
out  effect ;  to  be  dissipaCed ;  to  be  wasted ; 
as,  arguments  evaporate  in  words;  the  spirit 
of  a  writer  often  evaporatet  in  a  transla- 
tion. 

The  enemy  takes  a  surer  way  to  consume  ns.  by 
letting  our  courage  evaporate  against  stones  and 
rubbish.  Svtift. 

Evaporate  (6-va'p6r-itX  vt  l.  To  convert 
or  resolve  into  vapour,  which  is  specifically 
lighter  than  the  air,  as  a  fluid;  to  dissipate 
in  fumes,  steam,  or  minute  particles;  to 
convert  from  a  solid  or  liquid  state  into  a 
gaseous;  to  vaporize;  as,  heat  evapofraiee 
water.— 2. t  To  give  vent  to;  to  pour  out  in 
words  or  soimd. 

My  lord  of  Essex  evaporated  his  thoughts  in  a  son. 

Sir  H.  irctton. 


S.  In  phar.  to  perform  the  process  of  eva- 
poration on.    See  Evapobation,  S. 

evaporate  (d-va'pdr-&tX  a.  Dispersed  in 
vapours.    Thornton.    [Bare.] 

Evaporation  (d-va'p6r-&"shon).  n.  1.  The 
act  of  resolving  into  vapour,  or  state  of  being 
resolved  into  vapour;  the  conversion  of  a 
solid  or  liquid  bv  heat  into  vapour  or  steam, 
which  becomes  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere 
in  the  manner  of  an  elastic  fluid;  vaporiza- 
tion. The  process  of  evaporation  is  con- 
stantly going  on  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
but  principally  at  the  surface  of  the  sea.  of 
lakes,  rivers,  and  pools.  The  vapour  tlins 
formed,  being  specifically  lighter  than  at- 
mospheric air,  rises  to  considerable  heights 
above  the  earth's  surface;  and  afterwards, 
by  a  partial  condensation,  forms  clouds,  anil 
finally  descends  in  rain.  The  effect  of  eva- 
poration is  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the 
evaporating  surface.  In  the  animal  body 
evaporation  from  the  ddn  and  longs  is  one 
of  the  most  obvious  causes  of  diminution  of 
temperature.— 2.  The  matter  evaporated  or 
discharged ;  vapour.  *  The  evaporatUnu  of 
a  vindictive  spirit'    Howell. 

Evaporations  are  greater  according  to  the  greater 
heat  of  the  sun.  lyoodivard. 

&  In  phar.  the  transformation  of  a  liquid 
into  vapour  in  order  to  obtain  the  fixed 
matters  contained  in  it  in  a  dry  and  separate 
state. 

Evaporative  (6-va'p*r-at-lT),  a.  Causiag 
evaporation;  pertaining  to  evaporation. 

Evaporometer  (6-va'pir-om"et-«r).  n.    [L. 


F&te,  fftr.  fat,  fftll;       mi,  met.  hir;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tfibe,  tub,  ball;       oil.  pound;       U,  8c  ahune;      y,  Sc.  fsy. 
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<wyon>,  to  emit  steam,  and  Gr.  metron, 
meMure.  ]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  a  fluid  evaporated  in  a  given 
time;  an  ataiometer. 

Erastble  (S-vas'i-bl).  a.  That  may  be  evaded. 

JKare-J 

BVaMon  (d-v&'zhon),  n.  [L.  evasio,  from 
evado,  evatum,  to  evade.  See  Evade.]  The 
act  of  elading  or  of  avoiding,  or  of  escaping, 
particulflu^  m>m  the  pressure  of  an  argu* 
ment»  from  an  accusation  or  charge,  from  an 
fntern^atory,  and  the  like;  excuse;  subter- 
fuge ;  equivocation ;  prevarication ;  artifice 
to  elude ;  shift ;  shuffling ;  as.  evasien  of  a 
direct  answer  weakens  the  testimony  of  a 
witueaa 
In  train  thoa  striv'it  to  cover  shame  with  shame ; 
Thou  by  rMWWfw  thy  crime  uncorer'sc  more. 

BrailTe  (6-v&'sivX  a.  L  Using  evasion  or 
artifice  to  avoid;  elusive;  shuffling;  equivo- 
cating. 

He  .  .  .  answered  rvowrtv  of  the  sly  request 

S.  Containing  or  characterized  by  evasion; 
artfully  contrived  to  elude  a  question, 
charge,  or  argument;  as,  an  ev<itive  answer; 
an  91NWIM  araument  or  reasoning.  'Evanve 
arts.'    Bp.  Berkeley. 

BvailTely  (^va'siv-U),  adv.  By  evasion  or 
snbteifuge;  elusively,  in  a  manner  to  avoid 
a  direct  reply  or  a  charge.  'I  answered 
tevativly,  or  at  least  indeterminately.'  Bry- 
ant 

BnudTSnatS  (6-vi'siv-nesX  n.  The  quality 
m  state  of  being  evasive. 

Sv<e(6v).n.  [Short  for  evien.tfiwnifMr.]  l.The 
close  of  the  day;  the  evenhig.  'from  noon 
tiUdewytfM.'    Jftfton. 

Winter,  oft  at  evt,  resumes  the  breese.  Thomson. 

2.  The  day  or  the  latter  part  of  the  dav  be- 
fore a  church  festival;  the  evening,  night, 
vigil,  or  fast  before  a  holiday;  as,  Christmas 
Eve. 

Let  the  immediate  preceding  day  be  kept  as  the 
«v«  to  thts  e^eat  feast  Bf.  Du^fm. 

S.  Fig.  the  period  iust  preceding  some  im- 
portant event;  as,  the  etw  of  an  engagement; 
the  country  is  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution. 
Evwdn,  t  Bvlcket  (ev'ek,  ev^).n.  [Probably 
fHom  9>tx.\   A  spcKries  of  wild  goat 

Which  archer  4tke  (as  lonff  before  he  took  his  hidden 

stand. 
The  evicke  skipping  from  a  rode)  into  the  breast  he 

snote.  Ckaptman. 

Breetles  (S-vek^tncs),  n.  [See  EviEonoN.] 
An  old  technical  term  for  that  department 
of  medicine  which  teaches  the  method  of 
acquiring  a  good  habit  of  body. 

Brectlon  (d-vek'shonX  n.  [L.  eveetio,  from 
«wAo,  eveetum,  to  carry  out  or  ft^<^— «» out. 
away,  and  veho,  to  carry.]  l.t  The  act  of 
carrying  out  or  away ;  a  lifting  up;  exalta- 
tion. 

His  {Jot,ejph'»)  befng  taken  out  of  the  dungeon  re- 
presented Christ's  resurrection,  as  his  tvection  to  the 
power  of  Esnrpt.  next  to  Pharaoh,  signified  the  ses- 
sfam  of  ChrSt  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

of.  PtttTSOIt. 

2.  In  osfron.  (o)  the  most  considerable  of  the 
lunar  Irregularities,  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  sun  upon  the  moon.  Its  general  and 
constant  effect  is  to  diminish  the  equaUon  of 
the  centre  in  syzy^es.  and  to  increase  it  in 
the  quadrature.  It  is  periodical,  running 
throi^  all  its  changes  in  about  twenty- 
seven  days.  (X)  The  Ubration  of  the  moon. 
—EvMiiim  of  Aeat,  an  old  term  for  the 
diffusion  <rf  heated  particles  through  a  fluid 
in  the  process  of  floating  it;  convection. 
Eren  (^vn),  a.  [A.Sax.  <fen;  comp.  O.Fris. 
iven,  D.  even,  Dan.  ^evn,  Goth,  imu,  even : 
Com.  efan^  plain:  believed  to  belong  to 
same  root  as  L.  mqwu^  P}*^*  mquor^  the 
level  surface  of  the  sea:  Skr.  tka,  one  and 
the  sama]  1.  Level:  smooth;  flat;  not  rough 
or  waving;  devoid  of  irregularities;  straight 
or  direct;  as.  an  even  tract  oi  land;  an  even 
country;  an  even  surface;  an  even  road.— 

2.  Uniform;  equal;  calm;  not  easily  ruffled  or 
disturbed,  elevated  or  depressed;  as,  an  even 
temper. 

Do  not  stain 
Tlie  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise.  ShaJk. 

3.  On  a  level  or  on  the  same  level;  hence, 
conformable.  '  Shall  lay  thee  even  with  the 
ground.'  Lukexix.44.  *Bven  with  the  law.' 
Shak. — i.  In  the  same  or  in  an  eoually 
favourable  position;  not  behindhand;  on 
a  level  in  advantage;  having  accounts 
Inlanoed ;  square ;  as.  we  have  settled  ac- 
counts and  now  are  even. 

Mahomet  .  .  .  determined  with  hireseif  at  once  to 
be  evtn  with  them  for  all,  and  to  employ  his  whole 
fnrces  both  by  sea  and  land  for  the  gaining  of  that 
place.  KnclUa. 


The  pabUc  b  always  even  with  an  author  who  has 
not  a  Just  deference  for  them;  the  contempt  is  re- 
ciprocal. Addison. 

6.  Without  exhibiting  favour  or  advantage 
to  one  side  or  another;  balanced;  adjusted; 
fair;  equitable;  as,  our  accounts  are  even; 
hold  the  balance  even;  an  evert  barsain.— 
(1  Capable  of  being  divided  by  2  without  a 
remainder:  opposed  to  odd;  as,  4,  Q,  8, 10 
are  even  numbers. 

Let  him  tell  me  whether  the  number  of  the  stars  is 
ev€U  or  odd.  ytr.  Taylor. 

7.  t  Equal  in  rank  or  station;  fellow.  '  His 
even  servant  fell  down  and  prayed  him.' 
Widiffe. 

The  more  pity;  that  great  folks  should  have  coun- 
tenance in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves, 
more  than  their  even  Christian.  Shak. 

8.  Full;  complete. 

Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know. 

To  make  tiie  even  truth  in  pleasure  Aow.    Shak. 

—To  make  even  toith,  to  square  accounts 
with;  to  leave  nothing  owing  to. 

Since  if  my  soul  mate  even  with  the  week 
Each  seventh  note  by  right  is  due  to  thee. 

G.  Herbert. 

— To  hear  one's  e«\J  even,t  to  behave  with 
equanimity;  to  guard  one's  composure. 

How  smooth  and  even  they  do  bear  thetnsetves. 

Shak. 

—Even  lines,  make  even,  terms  used  by 
printers,  especially  those  employed  on  news- 
paper work,  meaning  to  space  out  the  words 
of  a  line  when  the  pieces  of  'copy '  (manu- 
script) do  not  form  whole  paragraphs.— On 
even  ground,  on  equally  favourable  terms; 
having  equal  advantages;  as,  the  advocates 
meet  on  even  ground  m  argument 
Eren  (^vn),  v.l  l.  To  make  even  or  level ; 
to  level;  to  lay  smooth. 

This  will  even  all  inequalities.  Evelyn. 

This  temple  Xerxes  evened  with  the  soil.     Raieigh. 

2.  To  place  in  an  equal  state,  as  to  obliga- 
tion, or  in  a  state  in  which  nothing  is  due 
on  either  side;  to  balance  accounts  with. 

Nothing  .  .  .  shall  content  tny  soul. 

Till  I  am  even'd  with  him.  wife  for  wife.    Shak. 

8.  To  equal;  to  compare;  to  bring  one  thing 
into  connection  with  another,  to  associate 
one  thing  with  another,  as  a  person  with  a 
charge,  or  one  person's  name  with  another 
in  relation  to  marriage ;  as,  such  a  charge 
can  never  be  evened  to  me.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

Would  ony  Christian  even  yon  bit  oblect  to  a  bonny, 
sonsy,  weeT-faurd  young  woman  like  Miss  Catline. 

Lockhart. 

4.t  To  act  up  to;  to  keep  pace  with;  to 
equal 

But  well  even 
All  that  good  time  will  give  us.         Shak. 

Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even  your  content. 
I  wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of  mv  past 
endeavours.  Shak. 

Event  (fi'vn),  v.i.    To  be  equal  to.    Carete. 

Even  (e'vnX  adv.  1.  Expressing  a  level  or 
equality,  or,  emphatically,  a  likeness  in 
manner,degree,  or  condition;  hence,  Just  as; 
exactly  in  consonance  with;  according  to. 
And  even  as  I  was  then  is  Percy  now.        Shak. 

Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Cato's  wish ;  not  fierce,  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes.  Shak. 

2.  ExpreMing  equality  or  sameness  of  time; 
hence,  emphatically,  the  very  time;  as,  I 
knew  the  facts,  even  when  I  wrote  to  vou.  — 
&  Expressing,  emphatically,  identic  of 
person. 

And  behold  I.  even  I.  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  on 
the  earth.  Gen.  vi.  17. 

4.  Expressing  a  strong  assertion ;  not  only 
this  or  so,  but  more,  or  but  also. 
Here  all  their  rage,  and  ex^n  their  murmurs  cease. 

6.  So  much  aa.  'Without  making  us  even 
sensible  of  the  change.'  Aei/t— 6.  Intimating 
the  application  of  somethmg  to  that  which 
is  less  probably  included  in  the  phrase;  or 
bringing  something  within  a  description, 
which  u  unexpected ;  as,  he  made  several 
discoveries  which  are  new,  even  to  the 
learned. 

Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.  Gr^y. 

Even  (^vnX  n.    Evening. 

They,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have  in  these  parts  till  even  fought.       Shak. 

Even-Uflhop  (^v'n-bish-upX  n.  A  co-bishop. 

Even-down,  Evennloim  (6'vn-doun,  6'vn- 
dbni  a.  [Scotch.]  1.  Perpendicular;  speci- 
flcaUy,  applied  to  a  heavy  fall  of  rain;  down- 
right; as,  an  even-doun  pour.— 2.  Down- 
right; honest;  direct;  plain;  express;  as, 
an  even-doun  man;  an  even-doun  lie. 

This  I  ken  likewise,  that  what  I  say  is  the  even- 
deun  truth.  Gatt. 


Z.  Mere;  sheer. 

But  gentlemen,  an'  ladies  want 
Wi'  et^n-tUun  want  o'  wark  are  curst. 


Bums. 


Evenet  (d-vfo'),  v.i  [L.  evenio.  See  Event.) 
To  happen.    Hewyt. 

Bvener  (d'vn-^rX  n.  1.  One  that  makes  even. 
2.  In  toeaving,  an  instrument  used  for 
spreading  out  the  warp  as  it  goes  on  the 
beam ;  a  raivel;  the  comb  or  raithe  which 

Kides  the  threads  with  precision  on  to  the 
am.    [Scotch.] 
Erenfldl  (fi'vn-fiil).  n.    The  fall  of  evening ; 
early  evening;  twilight 

Alas  for  her  that  met  me. 

That  heard  me  softly  call. 
Came  elimmering  through  the  laurels 

At  tm  quiet  ever\feUl.  Tennysen. 

Eyenliandt  (d'vn-handX  n.  Equality  or 
parity  of  rank  or  degree. 

Whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  to  another's  virtue, 
will  seek  to  come  at  evenhantt  by  depressing  an- 
other's fortune.  Bacen. 

Bvenlianded  (^vn-hand-ed).  a.  Impartial ; 
eauitable;    Jusi      *Evenhanded  Justice.' 

Erenhandedly  (fi'vn-hand-ed-li),  adv.  in  an 
evenhanded  manner;  Justly;  impartially. 

BvenhandedneSB  (fi'vn-hand-ed-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  evenhanded; 
impartiality;  Justice. 

Had  Smith  been  the  only  offender,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  he  would  have  been  gladly  sacri- 
ficed as  an  evidence  of  Elizabeth's  evenhandeduest. 


_  Fronde. 

Eyenlng(6''vn-ing),n.  [A.  Sax.  o/nunp.verbal 
noun  (like  mornx»g\  from  ai^e^i,  ^en,  even- 
ing; cog.  O.  abetid,  8w.  a/ton,  Icel  q/ton,  Oau. 
t^fUn,  evening.  The  root  meaning  seems  tii 
be  retiring  or  withdrawing,  the  ongin  being 
the  A.  Sax.  a/,  qf,  of  or  off;  O.  ab,  of.  from, 
down,  O.  O.  apa,  L  ah,  Skr.  apa,  from.  ]  1.  The 
latter  part  and  close  of  the  day.  and  the 
beginning  of  darkness  or  night ;  the  decline 
or  fall  of  the  day,  or  of  the  sun;  the  time 
from  sunset  till  darkness;  in  common  usage, 
the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  night  before  bedtima 

The  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day. 

Gen.  i.  5. 
Never  morning  wore 
To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  breaJc.  Tennyson. 

2.  The  decline  or  latter  part  of  any  state, 
as  of  life,  strength,  or  glory;  as,  the  evening 
of  life. 

He  was  a  person  of  great  courage,  honour,  and 
fidelity,  and  not  well  known  till  his  evening. 

CtarendcH. 

Evening  (d'vn-ingX  a.  Being  or  occurring 
at  the  close  of  di^;  as,  the  evening  sacrifloe. 

Those  evening  bells  I  those  evening  bells  I 
Howmanyatale  their  music  tells  f  Moore. 

Bvenin«-flOWer  (ft'vn-ing-flou-ir),  n.  Hes- 
perantha.  a  genus  of  Cape  bulbous  plants, 
so  named  because  the  flowers  expand  in  the 
eariy  evening. 

Bvenlng-gun  (£'vn-ing-gun).  n.  MUii,  and 
naut.  Che  warning-gtui,  after  the  firing  of 
which  the  sentries  challenge. 

Erenlng-bynin,  Bvenlng-song  (S'vn-ing- 
him,  d'vn-ing-song),  n.    Same  as  Even^^ong. 

Bmilng-pninroie  (£'vn-ing-prim'r6z),  n. 
(Enothera,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
Onagracese.  €S.  biennis,  an  American  spe- 
cies common  in  cottase  gardens,  is  not  un- 
frequent  as  an  escaped  plant  in  England. 

Erenlng-Btar  (^vn-ing-stttr),  n.  Hesperus 
or  Vesper ;  Venus,  visible  in  the  evening. 
See  Venus. 

Even-keel  (€'vn-kSlX  n.  Naut.  a  term 
which  implies  an  even  position  of  a  ship  on 
the  water;  thus,  a  ship  is  said  to  swim  upon 
an  even-keel,  when  she  draws  the  same 
draught  of  water  forward  as  abaft. 

EvenUket  (S'vn-Hk),  a.    Equal.    Chaucer. 

Evenly  (fi'vn-li),  adv.  1.  With  an  even, 
level,  or  smooth  suriace;  without  roughness, 
elevations,  and  depressions;  as.  the  fleln 
sloped  evenly  to  the  river.— 2.  In  an  equal 
degree,  distance,  or  proportion;  equally; 
unuormly. 

The  surface  of  the  sea  is  evenly  distant  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  Brerewood. 

8.  Without  inclination  towards  either  side; 

eoually  distant  from  extremes;  impartially; 

without  bias  from  favour  or  enmity.    *  Carry 

yourself  evenly  between  them  both. '  Bacon. 

4.  Serenelv;  with  equanimity. 
Evenmlnded  (6'vn-m!nd-ed),  a.    Having 

equanimity. 
Bvenmindedly  (^vn-mlnd-ed-li),  adv.  With 

equanimity. 
Evenness  (S'vn-nes).  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 

even,  level,  or  smooth ;  equality  of  suriace; 

as.  the  evenness  of  the  ground:  the  rre^ineet 

of  a  fluid  at  rest— 2.  Uniformity;  regularity; 


ch,  dUin;      th,  Sc.  loeh;     g.  go-,      J,  >ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  sin^;     7H.  then;  th.  fAin;     w,  «dg;    wh,  whig;    xh,  a«ure.— See  Kkt. 
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as,  evenneu  of  motion.— 8.  Freedom  from 
inclination  to  either  side ;  equal  distance 
from  either  extreme;  impartiality. '  A  middle 
estate  of  evenneu  between  both.'  Hooker. 
4.  Calmness;  equality  of  temper;  freedom 
from  perturbation;  a  state  of  mind  not  sub- 
ject to  elevation  or  depression;  equanimity. 

He  bore  the  loss  with  great  composure  and  tveM' 
nets  of  mind.  NaoJter. 

EV6nHM)llg  (6'Tn-songX  n.  l.  A  song  for  the 
evening;  a  form  of  worship  for  the  evening. 
2.  The  evening  or  close  of  the  day. 

He  tuned  his  notes  both  rvtH'tonf  and  mom. 

Dryden. 

Event  (6-ventO.  n.  [L.  eve%ihu,  from  evenio, 
eventum,  to  come  out — «,  out,  and  venio^  to 
come.]  1.  That  which  comes,  arrives,  or 
happens;  that  which  falls  out;  any  incident 
good  or  bad. 

There  is  one  evtttt  to  the  r^teous  and  to  the 
wicked.  Eccles.  ix.  a. 

2.  The  consequence  of  anything;  that  in 
which  an  action,  operation,  or  series  of 
operations  terminates;  the  issue;  conclusion; 
end. 

One  God,  one  law.  one  element. 
And  one  far-off  divine  fvent. 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.  Tennyson. 

—EventtOemtrrence,  Incident,  Circumstance. 
Event,  that  which  comes  out,  that  which 
springs  from  a  previous  state  of  affairs. 
Hence  we  spealc  of  watching  the  event;  of 
tracing  the  progress  of  events.  An  event  is 
of  more  importance  than  an  occurrence, 
and  is  generally  applied  to  great  transac- 
tions in  history.  Occurrence  is  literally  that 
which  meets  us  in  our  progress  through  life, 
and  does  not  connect  itself  with  the  past  as 
an  event  does.  An  incwfent  is  that  which  falls 
into  a  state  of  things  to  which  it  does  not 

Elmarily  belong;  as,  the  incidents  of  a 
imey:  it  is  applied  to  matters  of  minor 
portance.  Circumstance,  lit.  that  which 
stands  round  or  attends;  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  anythins  that  happens  or  takes 
place,  but  may  simply  mean  one  of  the  sur- 
rounding or  accompanying  conditions  of  an 
occurrence,  incident,  or  event  It  is  also 
applied  to  incidents  of  minor  moment  which 
take  place  along  with  something  of  more 
importance.  A  person  giving  an  account  of 
a  campaign,  might  dwell  on  the  leading 
events  wtiich  it  produced;  might  mention 
some  of  Its  striking  occurrences;  might 
allude  to  some  remarkable  incidents  which 
attended  it ;  and  might  give  details  of  the 
fiftvourable  or  adverse  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  accompanied.— Stn.  Incident, 
occurrence,  issue,  result,  termination,  con- 
sequence, conclusion. 

Bvant  t  (^ventO.  v.i.  To  come  out;  to  break 
forth. 

O  that  thou  saw'st  my  heart,  or  did'st  behold 
The  place  from  which  that  scalding  sigh  eventtd. 

B.yotuon. 

Bvantt  (fi-venf),  v.t.  [Fr.  eventer,  to  fan— 
L.  e,  out,  and  ventus,  wind.]  To  fan;  to 
oooL 

A  loose  and  rorid  vapour  that  is  fit 

T'tvent  his  searching  beams.  Marl«not  6*  Chapman. 

Even-tempered  (d'vn-tem-pArdX  o^  Having 
a  placid  temper. 

Eventerate  (6-ven't6r-&tX  v.t.  pret  &  pp. 
eventerated;  ppr.  eventerating.  [Fr.  ^ven- 
trer,  from  the  L.  e.  out,  and  venter,  the 
belly.]  To  open  and  take  out  the  boweUof ; 
to  rip  open ;  to  eviscerate;  to  disembowel 

Eventfm  (6-vent'fuI),  a.  Full  of  events  or 
incidents;  producing  numerous  or  great 
changes,  eitner  in  public  or  private  affairs : 
as,  an  eventful  period  of  history;  an  eventful 
period  of  life. 

Last  scene  of  all 
That  ends  this  strange  e%Hntful  history 
Is  second  childishness.  Shah. 

Eventide  (6'vn-Ud).  n.  [£.  evev^ng),  and 
tide,  time.]    Evening. 

Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  field  at  the  tven- 
Hd*.  Gen.  xxiv.  63. 

Eventilatet  (6-ven'U-UtX  v.t  [L.  eveniUo, 
eventilatum—e,  out,  and  ventHo,  to  toss,  to 
swing,  to  fan.  See  VEMirLATB.]  1.  To  win- 
now; to  fan.    Hence— 2.  To  discuss. 

EventUatlont  (S-ven'ti-la^shonX  n.  1.  Act 
of  ventilating  or  fanning  ;  ventilation.  — 
8.  Discussion;  debate. 

Eventration  (S-ven-tra'shonX  n.  (L.  e.  out 
of,  and  venter,  the  belly.]  In  pathol.  (a)  a 
tmnour,  formed  by  a  general  relaxation  of 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  contain- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
(b)  Ventral  hernia,  or  that  which  occurs  in 
any  other  way  than  through  the  natural 
openings  of  the  abdominal  walla  (e)  A 
very  extensive  wound  in  the  abdominal  < 


walls,  with  issue  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  intestines.  Dun^ison. 
Eventual  (6-venfCi-alX  a.  1.  Coming  or 
happening  as  a  consequence  or  result  of 
anything;  consequential.— 2.  Final;  termi- 
nating; ultimate. 

Eventual  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  public 
securities.  Hamilton. 

&  Happening  upon  trial  or  upon  the  event; 
contingent;  depending  upon  an  uncertain 
event;  as,  an  evenJtuaX  succession. 

Eventuality  (d-venf  &-al''itiX  a  In  jlhrtn. 
one  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  whose  organ 
is  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  f  orehrad, 
below  Comparison,  and  above  Individuality. 

Eventually  (6-venfii-al-liX  cufv-  In  the 
event;  in  Che  final  result  or  issue. 

Eventuate  (d-vent'Ci-&tX  v.i.  pret  &  pp. 
eventuated:  ppr.  eventuating.  1.  To  issue 
as  an  event  or  consequence;  to  come  to  an 
end;  to  close;  to  terminate.— 2.  To  fall  out; 
to  happen;  to  come  to  pass. 

If  Mr. were  condemned,  a  schism  in  the 

National  Church  would  eventnmte.    Dr.  M.  Davits. 

Eventuatlon  (d-venf  Q-&''shonX  n.  The  act 
of  eventuating;  the  act  of  falling  out  or 
happening.    R.  W.  Hamilton. 

Ever  (ev'drX  adv.  [A.  Sax.  o/er,  o/re,  always. 
Comp.  the  c<^.  Qoth.  atvt,  time,  long  time, 
aiv,  ever;  IceL  aejl,  an  age,  the  space  of 
life ;  L.  cevum.  Or.  aUin,  an  age,  space 
of  time,  eternity;  Skr.  dyus,  an  age,  the 
period  of  life.  Root  probably  i,  to  go.  'Akin 
aye.]  1.  At  any  time;  at  any  period  or 
point  of  time,  past  or  future;  as,  nave  you 
ever  seen  the  city  of  Pans,  or  shall  yon  ever 
see  it? 
No  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh.    Eph.  v.  39. 

2.  At  all  times;  always;  continually. 

He  shall  ever  love,  and  ahrajrs  be 

The  subject  of  my  scorn  and  cruelty.    Dryden. 

He  will  everhe  mindful  of  his  covenant    Ps.  cxL  5. 

Ever  leamlt^;.  and  never  able  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  9Tim.iiL7. 

S.  In  any  degree;  as,  no  man  is  ever  the 
richer  or  happier  for  injustice. 

Let  no  man  fear  that  creature  ever  the  less,  be- 
cause he  sees  the  apostle  safe  from  his  poison,  //ai/. 

4  A  word  of   enforcement   or  emphasis; 

thus,  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  done  it;  as  like 

him  as  ever  he  can  look. 

They  broke  all  their  bones  in  pieces  or  ever  they 
came  to  the  bottom  of  the  den.  Dan.  vL  34. 

—Ever  so,  to  whatever  extent;  to  whatever 
degree ;  greatly ;  exceedingly ;  as,  ever  so 
much  better;  be  he  eoer  so  bold.— For  ever, 
eternally;  to  perpetuity;  during  everlasting 
continuance. 

This  is  my  tuuney^r  ever.  Ex.  Ui.  t^ 

In  a  more  lax  sense,  this  word  signifies  con- 
tinually, for  an  indefinite  period. 

His  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl, 
and  he  shall  serve  him  /or  ever.  Ex.  xxi  6. 

These  words  are  sometimes  repeated  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis;  /or  ever  and  ever,  or  /or 
ever  and  /or  ever.— For  ever  and  a  day,  for 
ever,  emphatically;  eternally.  [  CoUoq.  }— 
Ever  and  anon,  at  one  time  and  another ; 
now  and  then.— .Sver,  in  composition,  signi- 
fies always  or  continually,  without  inter- 
mission, or  to  eternity ;  as.  ever -active; 
eiwr  •  during.  —  Stn.  Always,  perpetually, 
con^ually,  incessantly,  unceasingly,  con- 
stantly. 

Ever  amonct  (ev'^r  a-mungX  adv.  Ever 
and  anon.    Spenser. 

Everdurlng  (ev'^r-dfir-ingX  a.  [Ever  and 
during;.]  Enduring  fur  ever;  continuing 
without  end;  as.  everduring  glory. 

Heaven  open'd  wide 
Her  everduring  f^ates.  Milton. 

Everglade  (ev'^r-glidX  n.  A  low,  marshy 
tract  of  country,  inundated  with  water 
and  interspersed  with  patches  or  portions 
covered  with  high  grass;  as,  the  every^odee 
of  Florida.    [United  States.  ] 

Evergreen  (e\-'6r-gr€nX  a.  Always  green; 
verdant  tliroughout  the  year;  as.  the  pine  is 
an  eveiyreen  tree:  also  used  figuratively. 

Evergreen  (ev'«r-gr£nX  n.  A  plant  that 
retains  its  verdure  through  all  the  seasons, 
as  the  fir,  the  holly,  the  laurel,  the  cedar, 
the  cypress,  the  Juniper,  the  holm-oak.  and 
many  others.  Evergreens  shed  their  old 
leaves  in  the  spring  or  summer,  after  the 
new  foliage  has  been  formed,  and  conse- 
quently are  verdant  through  all  the  winter 
season.  They  form  a  considerable  part  of 
the  shrubs  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens, 
and  are  beautiful  at  all  seasons  of  Uie  year. 

EveridLt  a.    Every;  each.    Chaucer. 

Everlaiting  (ev-«r-last'ingX  a.    [Ever  and 


lasting.]  I.  Lasting  or  enduring  for  ever; 
having  eternal  duration,  past  and  future; 
existing  or  continuing  without  banning  or 
end;  immortal.  'The  everlasting  God.'  Gen. 
xxi  S&  '  Everlasting  fire. '  Mat.  xxv.  4L 
'.ffveHtuCin^  punishment.'  Mat  xxv.  46.— 
2.  Perpetual;  continuing  indefinitely,  or 
during  the  present  state  of  things. 

I  will  Kive  thee,  and  thy  seed  aAer  thee,  the  land 
of  Canaan  for  an  everlasting  possession. 

Gen.  xviL  8. 

a  Endless;  continual;  unintermitted;  as,  the 
family  is  disturbed  with  evertestinif  disputes. 
[Colloq.] 

Heard  thy  everlasting  ■wim  confess 
The  pains  and  penalties  ofidieness.         Pofe. 

—Eternal,  EveHastina.  See  under  Eternal. 
Stn.  Etenial,  immortal,  interminable,  end- 
less, infinite,  unceasing,  uninterrupted,  con- 
tinual, unintermitted.  Incessant 
Everlasting (ev-«rlasf ingX  n.  1.  Eternity; 
eternal  duration,  past  and  future. 

From  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God. 

Ps  xc.  a. 

2.  A  woollen  material,  for  shoes,  &c. ;  lasting. 
8.  A  plant  whose  fiowers  retain  their  form, 
colour,  and  brightness  for  manv  months 
after  being  gathered.  Several  plants  pos- 
sess this  property,  as  the  American  cud- 
weed, of  the  gienus  Gnaphalium.  the  Xeran- 
themum.  Heuchrysum,  Ac.— The  Everlast- 
ing, the  Eternal  Being;  God. 

O.  .  .  .  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainst  selfslaui^hter.  ^Aol. 

Everlasting  (ev-«r-lasf ingX  adv.  Very;  ex- 
ceedingly; as,  I  am  in  an  everlasting  great 
fix.    [American  vulgarism.] 

Everlastingly  (ev-^r-last'ing-liX  adv.  Eter- 
nally; perpetually;  continually. 

Many  have  made  themselves  everlastingly  ridicu- 
lous. Stutft. 

Everlastlngness  (ev-«r-lasf ing-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  everlasting;  eternity;  endless- 
ness of  duration. 

EverlasUng-pea  (tv^r-last'ln^r-p^x  n,  a 
popular  name  for  Lathyrus  latyfiAius,  culti- 
vated in  flower-gardens.  1 1  is  a  mere  variety 
of  L.  sylvestris,  a  species  dispersed  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  which  has  narrower 
leallets,  and  smaller,  less  richly  coloured 
flowers  than  the.  garden  variety. 

Everllvlng  (ev'Ar-liv-ingX  a.  L  Living  with- 
out end;  eternal;  immortal:  having  eternal 
existence.  'The  everimn^r  Deity.'  Hooker. 
2.  Continual;  incessant;  unintermitted. 

Evermore  (ev'^r-mdrX  adv.  I.  Always;  eter- 
nally; for  ever:  often  with /or  before  it 

Religion  prefers  the  pleasures  which  flow  from  the 
presence  or  God  for  evermore.  Tillotson. 

2.  At  all  times;  continually;  aa»  evermore 
guided  by  truth. 

The  sign  and  symbol  of  all  which  Christ  is  ever- 
more doing  in  the  world.  Trench. 

Evemla  (S-vdr'ni-aX  n.  A  small  genus  of 
lichens  with  a  branching  thallus  and  scutel- 
late  apotheciuuL  The  yellow  species  con- 
tain two  distinct  colouring  principles,  and 
E.  nrunastri,  common  in  almost  every 
thicket,  is  used  for  dyeing,  and  was  formerly 
used,  e^und  down  with  starch,  for  hair- 
powder.  It  has  been  tried  as  a  substitute 
for  gum  in  cotton-printing. 

Everxleulum  (£-v«r-rik'0-lumX  n.  [L..  a 
drag-net,  from  everro,  to  sweep  out]  In 
surg.  an  instrument  shaped  like  a  scoop, 
for  removing  fragments  of  stone  from  the 
bladder  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

Everset  (fi-virsO,  v.t  (L  everfo,  eversuvx,  to 
turn  out.  to  overthrow— «,  out,  and  vtrto, 
to  turn.]  To  overthrow  or  subvert  Qla%x- 
viUe. 

Eversion  (€-v6r'shonX  n.  [L.  eversio,  from 
everto.  See  Evkrsk.]  An  overthrowing; 
destruction.— Overturn  of  the  eyelids,  ectro- 
pium.  a  disease  in  which  the  eyelids  are 
turned  outward,  so  as  to  expose  the  retl 
internal  tunic  It  occurs  most  frequently 
in  the  lower  eyelid. 

Everslve  (d-vdrs'ivX  a.  Designed  or  tending 
to  overthrow;  subversive. 

A  maxim  .  .  .  rcxTrnW  of  all  Justice  and  morality. 

Dr.  Oeddes. 

Evert  (fi-v*rtO,  v.  t  (L.  everto— e,  and  verto, 
to  turn.]  L  To  overturn;  to  overthrow;  to 
destroy.— 2.  To  turn  outward,  or  inside  out 

They  attack  molluscs  by  everting  their  stomachs. 

Pof.  £n<y. 

Every  (ev'd-ri),  a.  [O.E  everieh,  everilk, 
everme,  from  A.  Sax.  ce/re,  ever,  and  arte,  each. 
See  Each.]  Each  individual  of  a  whole  col- 
lection or  aggregate  number;  all  the  parts 
which  constitute  a  whole  considered  one  by 
one. 


F&te,  f&r,  fat.  full;       m6,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       U.  8c.  abt^ne;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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Bvtry  man  at  his  best  sute  is  altogether  Tanity. 

Ps.  xxux.  5. 

—Bv0ry  now  and  then,  repeatedly:  at  abort 
Inter^'au;  frequently. 
Smybody  (ev'6-ri-bo-dl).  n.    Every  person. 

Bferydmy  (ev'A-rl-d&X  <>•  Used,  occurring, 
or  that  may  be  seen  or  met  with  every  day; 
common;  usual;  as,  everyday  wit;  an  evety- 
dav  occurrence.  'This  was  no  everyday 
writer.'    Pope. 

A  pUin.  business-like  speaker;  a  man  of  everyday 
talents  in  the  House.  Brtugham. 

BTWy where  (ev'6-ri-wh&r),  adv.  [See 
Whbre.  which  signifles  place.]  In  every 
place;  in  all  placea 

sree-drop  (evx'drop),  n.  Same  as  Eavee- 
drvp. 

Bree-dropper  (Svz'dmp^r),  n.  Same  as 
Eavet-dropper  (which  see). 

Breetlgatet  (^-ves'ti-gat),  v.t.  Some  as 
InvesUgaU.    Bailey. 

Evet  (i^etX  n.  [See  Eft.]  A  kind  of  small 
lizard;  an  eft 

Britaratet  (6-vil)Fat),  v.l  To  vibrate  (which 
•ee). 

Bvlot  (S-vikf).  ot  [L.  evinco,  evictum,  to 
vanquish  utterly- -e.  intens.,  and  viitco,  to 
overcome.  See  Victor.]  1.  To  dispossess 
by  a  judicial  process  or  course  of  le^  pro- 
ceedings; to  expel  from  lands  or  tenements 
by  law.  '  If  either  party  be  evicted  for  the 
d^eot  of  the  others  title.'  Blaeketone.— 
1.  To  take  away  by  sentence  of  law.  '  His 
lands  were  evicted  from  him.'  KitxgJame^'e 
D€daratixm.—Z.i  To  evince;  to  prove.  B. 
Joruon. 

BviOtiOll(^vik'shon),  n.  1.  Dispossession  by 
Judicial  sentence;  the  recovery  of  lands  or 
tenements  from  another's  possession  by  due 
oourse  of  law.— 2.t  Proof;  conclusive  evi- 
dence. 

Rather  as  an  expedient  for  peace  than  an  evictioH 
of  the  right  Sir  R.  L'tstrange. 

Bvldenoe  (ev'i-dens),  n.  f  Fr.  ^i;ufene0,  from 
L.  evidentia  -e,  and  vtdeo,  to  see.  See 
VmoN.]  L  That  which  makes  evident  or 
elucidates  and  enables  the  mind  to  see 
truth;  proof  arising  from  our  own  percep- 
tions by  the  senses,  or  from  the  testimony 
of  others,  or  from  inductions  of  reason;  as. 
our  senses  furnish  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  matter,  of  solidity,  of  colour,  of  heat  and 
oold.  of  figure.  Ac;  the  declarations  of  a 
witness  furnish  evidence  of  facts  to  a  court 
and  Jury;  and  reasoning,  or  the  deductions 
of  the  mind  from  facts  or  arguments,  fur- 
nish evidence  of  truth  or  falsehood.  Evi- 
dence has  been  distin^ished  into  intuitive 
ijkd  deductive.  Intuitive  evidence  iAot  three 
kinds,  (a)  The  evidence  of  axioms.  (6)  The 
evidence  of  consciousness,  of  perception, 
and  of  memory,  (e)  The  evidence  of  those 
fundamental  laws  of  human  belief  which 
form  an  essential  part  of  our  constitution; 
and  of  which  our  entire  conviction  is  im- 
plied not  only  in  all  our  speculative  reason- 
ings, but  in  all  our  conduct  as  acti  e  beings. 
Deductive  evidence  is  of  two  kinds,  demon- 
etrative  and  probable;  the  former  relating  to 
neeeesary,  toe  latter  to  contingent  truths. 
Mathematical  evidence  is  of  the  demonstra- 
tive kind.  Probdltle  evidence  is  founded  on 
a  belief  that  the  course  of  nature  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  time  to  come  as  it  has  been 
in  time  past.  Evidence  as  to  the  authen- 
tieily  or  genuineness  of  a  writing  may  be 
wt^^uU  or  external.  Internal  evidence  is 
the  evidence  supplied  bv  the  composition 
and  character  of  a  work,  as  a  poem  or  a 
painUng;  external  evidence  is  the  evidence 
brought  in  corroboration  of  the  statements 
or  genuineness  of  the  work  by  neutral 
parties. 

iMlemal  evident*  Is  i^enerally  deceptive;  but  the 
•ort  of  iuitmat  evidence  supposed  to  De  afforded  by 
comparative  inferiority  in  artistic  execution,  is  never 
free  from  ereat  suspicion.  Some  of  Plato's  dia)o|ffues 
Dot  being  found  equal  to  the  exalted  idea  which  his 
great  works  have  led  men  to  entertain,  are  forthwith 
declared  to  be  ^Hirious.  But  what  writer  is  at  all 
tiroes  equal  to  die  highest  of  his  own  Sightst  What 
author  has  produced  nothing  but  che/s-eteruvret  No 
one  thinks  of  disputing  Snakspere's  claim  to  the 
Merry  IVives  ^  fVindscr,  because  it  is  immea- 
surably Inferior  to  Tti/ei/th  Night,  which.  In  its  turn. 
Is  inferior  to  OthetU.  G.  H.  Lewet. 

—Moral  evidence,  evidence  sufficient  to  sa- 
tisftr  the  mind,  although  not  susceptible  of 
rigid  and  incontrovertible  demonstration. 

Mr.  GibboQ  remarks  in  his  own  life  that,  as  soon 
as  he  understood  the  principles  of  mathematics,  he 
relinquished  his  purtuit  of  them  for  ever:  nor  did  he 
lament  that  he  desi«ted  before  his  mind  was  hard- 
ened by  the  habit  of  rigid  demonstration,  so  destruc- 
tive of^the  finer  feelings  of  m»ral  evitUnoe,  which 
most,  however,  determme  the  actions  and  opinions 
of  our  lives.  Edin.  Rev. 


2.  In  law,  that  which  is  legally  submitted  to 
a  competent  tribunal,  as  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth  of  any  alleged  matter  of 
fact  under  investigation  before  it.  Evidence 
may  be  either  written  or  parole,  direct  or 
eircurmtantiaX.  Written  evidence  consists 
of  records,  deeds,  affidavits,  and  other  writ- 
ings; pamle  or  oral  evidence  Is  that  rendered 
by  witnesses  personally  appearing  in  court 
and  sworn  to  the  truth  of  what  they  depose. 
Direct  evidence  is  that  of  a  person  who  has 
been  an  eye-witness  to  a  fact ;  eircwmdan- 
tial  evidence  consists  of  many  concurrent 
circumstances  leading  to  an  inference  or 
conviction.— 3.  One  who  or  that  which  sup- 
plies evidence;  a  witness;  an  evident  *  In- 
famous and  perjured  evideneet.'  Sir  W. 
ScotL  [BMK.y—Kinn'e  or  queen' §  evidence, 
in  criminal  law,  evidence  given  by  an  ac- 
complice, when  the  ordinary  evidence  is 
defective,  on  the  understanding  that  he 
himself  shall  go  free  for  his  share  of  the 
crime. — Teetimony,  Evidence.  Teetimony  is 
the  evidence  given  by  one  witness,  evidence 
is  the  testimony  of  one  or  many.  We  sa^ 
tlie  united  teetimoniee,  but  the  whole  ew- 
dence. 

Evldenoe  (eVi-dens).  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  evi- 
deiuxd;  ppr.  evidencing.  To  render  evi- 
dent; to  prove;  to  make  clear  to  the  mind ; 
as.  to  evidence  the  guilt  of  an  otfuuder.  *  As 
might  be  tfind«fiee(i  from  texts.'    Tillutton. 

Evident  (eWi-dent),  a.  [L.  ecidcM.  See 
EviDKMCE.  ]  L  Opien  to  be  seen ;  clear  to 
the  mental  eye ;  apparent;  manifest;  obvi- 
ous; plain;  as,  an  evident  mistake;  it  is  evi- 
dent you  are  wrong.  'Your  hunour  and 
your  goodness  is  so  indent. '  Shak. —2.  t  Con- 
clusive.   Shak, 

Bvldent  (ev'i-dentX  n.  That  which  proves 
or  corroborates  anything;  specifically,  in 
Scoti  law,  a  writ  or  title-deed  by  which  pro- 
perty is  proved:  a  term  used  in  conveyanc- 
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inttal  (ev-i-den'shal),  a.  Affording 
evidence;  clearly  proving;  indicative. 

Bvldentially  (ev-f-den'shal-ll),  adv.  In  an 
evidential  manner. 

Evidentiary  (ev-i-den'shi-a-ri),  a.  Affording 

evidence;  evidentiaL 

When  a  (act  b  supposed,  although  incorrectly,  to 
be  evidentiary  of.  or  a  mark  of.  some  other  fact, 
there  must  be  a  cause  of  the  error.        y.  S.  Mill. 

Evidently  (ev'i-dent-li),  adv.  (nearly;  obvi- 
ously; plainly;  in  a  manner  to  be  seen  and 
understood;  in  a  manner  to  convince  the 
mind;  certainly;  manifestly. 

He  was  evidently  in  the  prime  of  youth. 

IV.  Irving. 

Evidentness  (ev'i-dent-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  evident;  clearness;  obviousness;  plain- 
ness. 

Evlgllatlont  (e-vi'Jil-i''shonX  n.  [L.  evigila- 
tio,  from  evigilo,  evigilatum,  to  wake  up— 
e,  and  vigil,  watchful.  ]  A  waking  or  watch- 
ing. *  Tne  evigilation  of  the  animal  powers 
when  Adam  awoke.'  Bildiotheca  Biblio- 
araphica  Oxonieneii. 

Evil  (6'vll),  a.  [A.  Sax.  <i/W,  yf^l,  eqfel;  D. 
euvei;  O.Frls.  evel;  O.  iiJbel;  Goth.  ubiU.  JU 
is  a  contracted  form  of  evil.  ]  1.  Having  bad 
qualities  of  a  natural  kind;  mischievous; 
having  qualities  which  tend  to  injury,  or  to 
produce  mischlet 
Some  evi/  beast  hath  devoured  him.    Gen.  xzxviL  33. 

2.  Having  bad  qualities  of  a  moral  kind: 
wicked;  corrupt;  perverse;  wrong;  as,  etw 
thoughts;  evil  deeds;  evil  speaking;  an  evU 
generation.— 3.  Unfortunate;  unpropitious; 
producing  sorrow,  distress,  injury,  or  cala- 
mity; as,  evU  tidings;  evQ  days.  'FaU'n 
on  evil  daya*  Milton.— The  evil  one,  the 
deviL— Syn.  Mischievous,  pernicious.  Inju- 
rious, hurtfuL  destructive,  noxious,  bane- 
ful, wicked,  ImuI,  corrupt,  perverse,  vile, 
base,  wrong,  vicious,  calamitous,  unfor- 
tunate. 

BvU  (^vil).  fk  1.  Anythhig  that  causes  dis- 
pleasure, Injury,  pain,  or  suffering;  misfor- 
tune; calamity;  mischief;  hijury. 

Every  roan  caQeth  that  which  pleaseth,  and  Is  de- 
lightful to  himself,  good;  and  that  evil  which  dis- 
^e^th  him.  HoMes. 

Of  two  etnls  the  less  b  always  to  be  chosen. 

Trans.  «/"  Thotmu  i  Kempis. 

2.  Natural  depravity;  corruption  of  heart, 
or  disposition  to  commit  wickedness;  ma- 
lignity. 

The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  oXevil. 

Eccles.  ix.  3. 

S.  The  negation  or  contrary  of  good. 

Farewell  remorse  I  all  good  to  me  is  k>st 
Evil,  be  thou  my  good.  Hilton. 


4.  A  malady  or  disease;  as,  the  king's  evU  or 

scrofula. 

What's  the  disease  he  means? 
•TIs  called  the  evU.  Shak. 

BvU  (d'vil),  adv.  1.  Not  well;  not  with  jus- 
tice or  propriety;  unsuitably.  '  Evil  it  be- 
seems thee.'  i9AaJI;.—2.  Not  virtuously:  not 
innocently.- &  Not  happily;  unfortunately. 

It  went  evil  with  his  house.  t  Chr.  vil  83. 

4.  Injuriously;  not  kindly. 

The  Egyptians  evil  entreated  us.  and  afflicted  us. 

Deut.  xxvL  6. 

BvU-aillBOted  (d'vll-af-fekt-ed},  a.  Not  weU 
disposed;  unkind;  ill-affected. 

Made  their  minds  evil-qjTected  against  the  brethren. 

Acts  xlv.  a. 

Bvlldo^  (dMl-dO-4r).  n.    One  who  does  evil : 
one  who  commits  un,  crime,  or  any  moral 
wrong. 
They  speak  evil  against  you  as  evildoers,  x  Pet.  ii.  ta. 

BvU-entreat  (•S'vil-en-tret),  v.t     To  treat 

with  injustice;  to  injure. 

And  then  he  lets  them  be  evil-entrtaled  by  tyrants, 
and  suffer  persecution.  Ktttgsley, 

BvU-^ye  (6'vil-I),  n.  A  kind  of  influence  su- 
perstitiously  ascribed  in  former  times  to 
certain  persons,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
could  injure  whatever  they  cast  a  hostile 
or  envious  look  upon. 

BvU-eyed  (e'vil-id),  a.  Supposed  to  possess 
the  evil  eye;  looking  with  an  evil  eye.  or 
with  envy.  Jealousy,  or  bad  design.  *  Tnou 
shalt  not  find  me  .  .  .  eviX-ey'd  unto  you.' 
Shak. 

BvU-filvoured  (d'vil-fi-vdrd),  a.  Having  a 
bad  countenance  or  external  appearance; 
ill-favoured. 

BvU-fitvooredness  (dVll-fa-v^rd-nes),  n. 
Deformity.  '  Blemish  or  any  evU-/avoured- 
neee.*    Deut.  xvii.  1. 

Bvmy  («'vil-UX  OMfr.  Not  well  'Good 
deedus  evtUy  disposed.'    Shak.    [Bare.] 

Bvll-nilnded(e'vll-mlnd-ed),  a.  Having 
an  evil  mind;  having  evil  dispositions  or 
intentions;  disposed  to  mischief  or  sin; 
malicious;  malignant;  wicked. 

Evllne88(d'vil-nes),tk  Badness;  vidousness; 
malignity;  as,  evilneee  of  heart;  the  evilnest 
of  sin. 

BvU-Btarred  (i'vil-st&rd).  a.  Destined  to 
misfortune,  aa  if  through  the  influence  of 
an  adverse  star  or  planet;  ill-starred;  un- 
fortunate; unlucky. 

In  wild  Mahratta-battle  fell  my  lather  evil-starred. 

Tenujj/son. 

Evince  (§-vinsO,  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  evinced; 
ppr.  evincing.  [L.  evinco,  to  vanquish,  to 
prove  or  show— 0,  and  vinco,  to  conquer.] 
L  To  show  in  a  clear  manner;  to  prove 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt;  to  manifest; 
to  make  evident 

Tradition  then  is  disallow'd 
If  not  evinc'd  by  Scripture  to  be  true.      Dryden. 

2.t  To  conquer. 
Error  by  his  own  arms  is  best  evinced,     Milton. 

Bvbioement  (S-vins'ment),  n  Act  of 
evincing. 

Evincible  (<§-vin8M-bl),  a.  Capable  of  proof: 
demonstrable.  '  Evincible  by  true  reason.^ 
Sir  M.  HaU. 

EvlndlDly  (6-vins'i-bli),  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
demonstrate  or  force  conviction. 

Evincive  (d-vins'lv),  a.  Tending  to  prove; 
having  the  power  to  demonstrate.    [Bare.] 

Bvlrato  t  (rvAr-&t),  v.t  [L.  eviro,  eviratum, 
to  deprive  of  virility— e,  priv. ,  and  vir,  man.  ] 
To  emasculate;  to  casti'ate.  'Origen  and 
some  others  that  voluntarily  evirated  them- 
selves'    Bp.  HaU. 

Eviration  t  (6-vdr-&'shon),  n.    Castration. 

Eviscerate  (6-vis's6r-at),  v.t.  pret  A  pp. 
eviecerated;  ppr.  eviacerating.  [L.  eviteero- 
e,  and  viecera,  the  bowelal  To  take  out  the 
entrails  of;  to  search  the  bowels  of;  to  em- 
bowel; to  disembowel;  aa»  he  waa  hanged 
and  then  eviecerated. 

The  philosophers  who.  like  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
quietly  eviscerate  the  problem  of  its  difficulty. 

Sir  It'.  Hamilton. 

Evisceration  (d-vi8's6r-&"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  eviscerating. 

Bvltable  (eVit-a-bl).  a,  [L.  evUabilie.  See 
EviTATE.]  That  may  be  shunned;  avoid- 
able. 

Of  divers  things  evil,  all  being  not  evitable,  we 
take  one.  Hpoker. 

Evltatet  (ev'it-it),  v.t.    [L.  evUo,  evitatum 

—e,  and  vito,  to  shun.]    To  shun;  to  avoid; 

to  escape.    Shak. 
Evltatlon  t  (ev-it-&'shon),  n.    An  avoiding; 

a  shunning. 
Evlte  t  (fi-vIfX  v,t    [L.  evito,  to  shun.]    To 

shun. 
The  blow  once  given  cannot  be  evi/ed.    Drayton. 


ch,  cAain;     6h.  Sc  locA;     g.  go;     J,  job;     ft,  Fr.  to»i;     ng,  ting;     TH,  tAcn;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  trAig;    xh,  arare.-See  Kbt. 
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Evltemalt  (e-vi-ter'ual),  a.  [L.  atvUernut 
(contr.  cuter nu9),  from  ctvum,  an  age.]  Of 
duration  indetlnitely  long;  eternal 

Antrels  are  truly  exisdnf  .  . .,  evitemai  creatures. 

Bp.  HaU. 

EylternaUyt  (d-Ti-t«r'nalli),  i»dv.  Eter- 
nally.   Bp.  HalL 

Eviteniityt  (6-vi-t«r'ni-ti),  n.  DuraUon 
indefinitely  long;  eternity.  *  Our  eviUmUy 
of  bliase.'    Bp.  UalL 

Evlttate  ($-vit'at).  a.  [L.  e.  without,  and 
vittcB,  banda.]  In  bot  not  striped;  destitute 
of  Tittae:  applied  to  the  fruits  of  some 
umbellifers. 

Erocate  t  (ev'd-k&tX  v- 1  prei  A  pp.  evoeated; 
PPT.  evocating.  [h.evoeo,evoeatuin—e,  forth, 
and  voco.  to  call.  ]  To  call  forth;  to  evoke. 
'  Magical  operations  to  evoeate  the  dead.' 
St(Mthou$e. 

Eyocatlon  (ev-6-ki'shon).  n.  1.  A  calling 
or  bringing  from  conceidment;  a  calling 
forth.— 2.  A  calling  from  one  tribunal  to 
another.— 3.  Among  the  Romans,  a  calling 
on  the  gods  of  a  b^eged  city  to  forsake  it 
and  come  over  to  the  besiegers:  a  religious 
ceremony  of  besieging  armiea 

Evocator  (ev^d-kat-^r),  n.  [L.]  One  who 
calls  forth. 

Evoke  (6-vdkO.  v.t  prei  A  pp.  evoked;  ppr. 
evoking.    1.  To  call  or  summon  forth. 

There  is  a  necessity  for  a  tef[alatixtg  discipline  of 
exercise,  that,  whilst  evoking  the  human  enersfies, 
will  not  suffer  them  to  be  wasted.         ZV  Quincty, 

2.t  To  call  away;   to  remove  from  one 
tribunal  to  anoUier. 


The  cause  was  evoked  to  Rome. 


Hume. 


Bvolatlct  Evolatlcalt  (ev-d-Ufik.  ev-6- 

lat'ik-al),  a.    Apt  to  fly  away. 
Bvolatlon  (ev-6-la'shon),  n.    [L.  fvoto.  evo- 

Uiium  —  e,  and  vcXo^  to  fly.]     The  act  of 

flying  awa)'. 

These  walls  of  flesh  forbid  evoiatwn.    Bp.  Halt. 

EvolTlte(ev'6-lflt),  n.  In  acorn,  a  curve  from 
which  another  curve,  called  the  i%vooluU  or 
evolvent,  is  described  by  the  end  of  a  thread 
gradually  wound  upon  the  former,  or  un- 
wound from  it.    See  Imyolutb. 

Evolution  (ev-d-ia'shon),  n.  [Fr.  Hfolution, 
from  L.  evolutio,  from  evolve,  evolutumjio 
unroll,  to  unfold.  See  Eyolvs.  ]  1.  The 
act  of  unfolding  or  unrolling:  development; 
as,  the  evolution  of  a  flower  from  a  bud,  or 
a  bird  from  the  egg.  'The  evoluHon  of 
the  plot  (of  a  dramaMo  poemX'  Dr.  Caird. 
2.  A  series  of  things  unrolled  or  un- 
folded. 'The  evolution  of  ages.'  Sir  T. 
More.—Z,  In  aeom.  the  unfolding  or  opening 
of  a  curve  and  making  it  describe  an  evolvent 
The  equable  evolution  of  the  periphery  of  a 
circle  or  other  curve  is  such  a  gradual  ap- 
proach of  the  circumference  to  rectitude  as 
that  its  parts  do  not  concur  and  equally 
evolve  or  unbend,  so  that  the  same  line 
becomes  successively  a  less  arc  of  a  recipro- 
cally greater  circle,  till  at  last  they  change 
into  a  straight  line.— 4.  In  math,  the  extrac- 
tion of  roots  from  powers;  the  reverse  of 
involution.  See  Intolutioit.  —5.  MQit  the 
doubling  of  ranks  or  flies,  wheeling,  coun- 
termarching, or  other  motion  by  which  the 
disposition  of  troops  is  changed,  in  order 
to  attack  or  defend  with  more  advantage  or 
to  occupy  a  different  post —6.  NauL  the 
change  of  form  and  disposition  of  a  fleet 
or  the  movements  of  a  single  vessel  during 
manoeuvres.  —  7.  In  biologv,  strictly  the 
theonr  of  generation,  in  which  the  germ 
is  held  to  pre-exist  in  the  parent,  and  its 
parts  to  be  unfolded  and  expanded,  but  not 
actually  formed,  by  the  procreative  acta.  See 
Epiobnbsis.— 8.  That  theory  which  sees  in 
the  history  of  all  things,  organic  and  inor- 
ganic, a  passage  from  simplicitv  to  com- 
plexity, from  an  undifferentiated  to  a  dif- 
ferentiated condition  of  the  elements.  Thus 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  which  regitfds  the 
planetary  bodies  as  evolved  from  nebular  or 
gaseous  matter,  and  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  an  individual  plant  or  animid, 
or  of  societv,  are  examples  of  evolution.  The 
evolution  theonr  of  the  origin  of  species  is, 
that  later  species  have  been  developed  by 
continuous  differentiation  of  organs  and 
modifications  of  parts  from  species  simpler 
and  less  differentiated,  and  that  thus  ail 
organic  existences,  even  man  himself,  may 
be  traced  back  to  a  simple  cell. 

Evolutional,  Evolntlonarv  (ev-^-lfl'shon- 
ol,  ev-6-1Q'8hon-a-riX  a,  Ot  or  pertaining 
to  evolution;  produced  by  or  due  to  evolu- 
tion; constituting  evoluUon. 

It  b  not  certain  whether  the  idiots'  brains  had 
underline  any  local  evolHtiomeU  channfe  as  the  result 
of  education  or  training.     It  is  certain  that  they  had 


increased  somewhat  in  size  aAer  the  general  cessa- 
tioQ  cleviutwnai  changes  in  their  form. 

Herbert  Spencer. 

Evolntlonist  (ev-d-lil'shon-istX  n.  1.  One 
skilled  in  evolutions,  specifically  in  mili- 
tary evolutions.  —2.  A  believer  in  the  doc- 
trine or  doctrines  of  evolution. 

Evolve (6- volvO,  v.L  pret  A  pp.  evolved;  ppr. 
evolvina.  [L.  evolvo—e,  and  volvo,  to  roU, 
which  is  cog.  with  E.  to  walUne.]  1.  To  un- 
fold; to  open  and  expand. 

The  animal  soul  sooner  evo/vet  itself  to  its  full  orb 
and  extent  than  the  human  souL  J/eUe. 

2.  To  throw  out;  to  emit;  as,  to  evo/tw odours. 
S.  To  follow  out  and  detect  through  intrica- 
cies; as.  to  evolve  the  truth.  [Rare.] — L  To 
develop;  to  cause  to  pass  from  a  simple  to 
a  complex  state. 

Evolve  (6-volv^  v.i.  To  oiien  or  diadoae 
itseU. 

Evolvement  (fi-volv'mentX  n.  Act  of 
evolving  or  state  of  being  evolved;  evolu- 
tion. 

Evolvent  (S-volv'ent).  n.  In  geom.  the  in- 
volute of  a  curve.    See  Involute. 

Evolver  (d-volv'6r),  n.  He  who  or  that  which 
evolves  or  unfolda 

Evolvnlus  (6-vol'vu-liuX  n-  [L.  evolve,  to 
unroll — e,  out,  and  volvo,  to  roll]  A  genus 
of  clirabbig  exotic  annuals,  having  hand- 
some flowers,  for  which  they  are  sometimes 
cultivated  in  our  stovea  They  belong  to 
the  nat.  order  Convolvulaceas. 

Evomltt  (S-vom'it),  v.t    To  vomit     Bale. 

Evomltatlon,t  Evomltlont  ( d-vom'it-a''- 
shon.  6-v6-mi'shon),  n.  [L.  evomo,  to  vomit 
forth— ^,  out.  and  vomo,  to  vomit]  The  act 
of  vomiting:  expectoration. 

Evovae  (§-vd'va-£).  In  muHe,  an  artificial 
word  formed  from  the  vowels  in  the  words 
'eeculorum  Amen'  which  occur  at  the  end 
of  the  Gloria  Patri.  It  served  as  a  kind  of 
mnemonic  word,  enabling  singers  to  render 
the  various  Gregorian  chants  correctly,  each 
letter  in  evovae  (euouae)  standing  for  the 
syllable  from  which  it  is  extracted. 

Evnlgate  t  (d-vul'gi^tX  v.t  [L.  evulgo,  evui- 
gatum,  to  make  public— «,  out.  and  vulgo, 
to  spread  among  the  people,  from  vulgue, 
the  common  people.]    To  publish. 

Evulgatlont  (6-vul-gi'shon).  n.  A  divulffing. 

Evulsion  (6-vul'shon),  n.  [L.  evuUrio,  from 
eveUo,  emueum,  to  pluck  out— «,  out,  and 
vello,  to  pluck.]  The  act  of  plucking  or 
pulling  out  by  force. 

Bw.t  n.    Yew.    Chaucer. 

Ewe  (QX  ^  [A.  Sax.  eowu;  oomp.  the  cog. 
forms  Fris.  ei,  Ooth.  avi»,  O.H.O.  avi,  ou, 
Icel.  (t,  Lith.  aim,  L  ovit.  Or.  oit,  Gael 
ai,  a  herd,  sheep;  Skr.  avi,  a  sheep.]  A  fe- 
male sheep;  the  female  of  the  ovine  race  of 
animals. 

Ewe-cheeie  (fi'chdzX  n.  Cheese  made  from 
the  milk  of  ewes. 

Ewer  (ik'ArX  n.  [O.Fr.  eavier,  Fr.  Mer,  a 
aiuk  for  water,  from  eau,  older  Ft.  eve, 
iave,  aigue,  water,  whence  Fr.  aiauiire,  a 
ewer;  L.  aqua,  water.]  A  kind  of  pitcher 
with  a  wide  spout,  used  to  bring  water  for 
washing  the  hands;  a  sort  of  pitcher  that 
accompanies  a  wash-hand  basin  for  holding 
the  water. 

Eweet,  a.  According  to  Jamieaon.  near, 
contiguous;  but  according  to  Bell  (Diet,  t^ 
Law  qf  Seot\  nearest  It  occurs  in  the 
older  Scotch  statutes. 

Ewry  (Q'riX  n.  [From  eufer.]  In  mediaeval 
times,  the  scullery  of  a  religious  house;  in 
England,  an  office  in  the  royal  household, 
where  they  take  care  of  the  linen  for  the 
sovereign's  table,  lay  the  cloth,  and  serve 
up  water  in  ewers  after  dinner. 

Ewtt  (QtX  n.    [See  Err,  Nswr.]    A  newt 

Ez  (eksX  A  Latin  preposition  or  prefix,  Gr. 
ex  or  ek,  signifying  out  of.  out,  proceeding 
from.  Hence,  in  comi>osition.  it  signifies 
sometimes  out  of,  as  in  exluUe,  occlude; 
sometimes  off.  from,  or  out,  as  in  L.  ez- 
edndo.  to  cut  off  or  out;  sometimes  beyond, 
as  in  caress,  eopceed,  «xceL  In  some  words 
it  is  merely  emphatical ;  in  others  it  has 
little  effect  on  the  signification.  Ex  pre- 
fixed to  names  of  office  denotes  that  a  per- 
son has  held,  but  no  longer  holds,  that  office; 
as,  «x-minister.  &c  is  frequently  used  as  a 
preposition  before  English  words,  as  in  the 

f>hrase,  20  chests  tea  ex  'Sea  King,'  where 
t  signifies  taken  out  of,  delivered  from. 
Stock  of  any  kind  sold  ex  div.  means  that 
the  next  dividend  upon  such  stock  has  been 
declared,  and  is  reserved  by  the  seller. 
Bzaoerbate  (eks-as'Ar-bfttX  vL  pret  &  pp. 
exacerbated;  ppr.  exacerhating.  [L.  exa- 
eerbo,  exacerbatum — ex,  intena,  and  acerbo, 
to  make  bitter,  from  acerbue,  harsh,  sharp. 


sour.  See  Ackrb.]  1.  To  irritate;  to  exas- 
perate ;  to  inflame  the  angry  passions  of; 
to  imbitter;  to  increase  the  malignant  qna- 
Uties  of. 

A  factious  spirit  is  sure  to  be  fostered,  and  un- 
kindly feelings  to  be  exacer^afd,  if  not  engendered. 

BroughatH. 

2.  To  increase  the  violence  of.  as  a  disease. 

Bzaoerbatlon  (eks-as'6r-b&"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  exasperating;  the  irritation  of  angry 
or  malignant  passions  or  qualities;  increase 
of  maUgnity.— 2.  In  %ned.  a  periodical  in- 
crease of  violence  in  a  disease;  specifically, 
the  periodical  increase  of  remittent  and 
continued  fevers,  where  there  is  no  absolute 
cessation  of  the  fever;  as.  nocturnal  exa- 
cerbations.—  S.  Increased  severity;  as,  vio- 
lent exacerbation$  of  puni^mient   [Bare.] 

Bzaoerbesoenoe  (eks-as'^r-bes^sensX  n.  [L. 
exaeerbe$co,  to  become  exasperated— «z,  and 
aeerbut,  harsh.]  Increase  of  irritation  or 
violence,  particularly  the  Increase  of  a  fever 
or  disease. 

Ezacervation  (eks-as'Ar-vr'shonX  n.  [L. 
exaeervo,  exaeervatwm,  to  heap  up  exceed- 
ingly—ex, intena.,  and  aeervui,  a  heap.) 
The  act  of  heaping  up. 

Ezadnate  (eks-arin-atX  v.t  [L.  ex,  priv.. 
and  acinue,  the  kernel  of  a  berry  or  other 
fruit]    To  deprive  of  the  kernel    [Hare.] 

Ezadnation  (eks-as'iii-a"Bhon),  n.  The  act 
of  taking  out  the  kemeL    [Rare.  ] 

Exact  (egz-aktO,  o-  [L.  exactut,  pp.  of  exiffo, 
to  drive  out,  to  measure— «z,  ou^  and  ago, 
to  drive,  to  do.]  1.  Closely  correct  or  r^;u- 
lar;  nice;  accurate;  conformed  to  rula 

All  this,  ejaut  to  rule,  were  brous'ht  about. 
Were  but  a  combat  in  the  lists  \w  out.       P»pe. 

2.  Precise;  not  different  in  the  least;  as,  the 
exact  sum  or  amount,  or  the  exact  time.— 
S.  Ifethodical;  careful;  not  negligent;  cor- 
rect; observing  strict  meth(Kl,  rule,  or 
order;  punctusi;  strict;  as,  a  man  exact  in 
keeping  accounts;  a  man  exact  in  paying 
his  debts;  we  should  be  exact  in  attendance 
on  appointments;  an  exact  thinker.  *  In  my 
doings  I  was  exact'  Ecclus.  li.  19. 

The  etpactesf  vigilance  cannot  maintain  a  single  day 
of  unmingled  innocence.  KamhUr. 

4.  Characterized  by  exactness;  precisely 
thought  out  or  stated;  as,  an  exact  demtm- 
stratTon.  'An  exact  command.'  Shak.— 
Stn.  Accurate,  correct,  precise,  nice,  me- 
thodical, careful 
Exact  (^;z-akt'X  v.  t  [L.  exiao,  exaetum—ex, 
and  ago,  to  drive,  to  lead,  to  do]  1.  To 
force  or  compel  to  be  paid  or  jrielded:  to 
denumd  or  require  authoiitatively;  to  extort 
by  means  of  authority  or  without  Justice. 

Jehoiaklm  esacltd  the  silver  and  the  gold  of  the 
people.  «  Ki.  xxiii.  35. 

2.  To  demand  of  right  or  necessity;  to  en- 
force a  yielding  of;  to  enjoin  with  pressing 
urgency. 

Years  of  service  past. 
From  grateftil  souls  exact  reward  at  last.    DryStn. 

Duty 
And  justice  to  my  Catber's  soul,  exmct 
This  cruel  piety.  Sir  y.  DeuMam. 

8.  t  To  require  Uie  presence  ot 

My  designs 
Exact  me  in  another  place.         Mmstingtr. 

Exact  (^z-aktO^  v.i  To  practise  extortion. 
The  enemy  shall  not  exatt  upon  him.    Ps.  Ixxxix.  zt. 

Ezaeter  (egz-akt'^rXn.  One  who  exacts;  an 
extortioner. 

Exacting  (egz-akt'ingX  P-  and  a.  Demand- 
ing or  compelling  to  pay  or  yield  under 
colour  of  authority ;  requiring  authoritat- 
ively; demanding  or  disposed  to  demand 
without  pity  or  Justice;  extorting;  compel- 
ling by  necessity;  unreasonably  severe  or 
oppressive. 

With  a  temper  so  exaeting,  he  was  more  likely  to 
claim  what  he  thought  due.  than  to  consider  what 
others  might  award.  Am»ld. 

Exaction  (egz-ak'shon).  n.  1.  The  act  of  de- 
manding with  authority,  and  compelling  to 
pay  or  yield;  authoritative  demand;  extor- 
tion; a  wresting  from  one  unjustly;  the 
taking  advantage  of  one's  necessities  or 
powerlessness  to  comjiel  him  to  pay  illegal 
or  exorbitant  tribute,  fees,  or  rewards;  as. 
the  exactian  of  tribute  or  of  obedience.  '  11- 
l^fTftl  e^Mctione  of  sheriffs  and  officiala '  Ba;*^ 
crqft 

Take  away  your  eamcttatu  from  my  people. 

Iizck.  xhr.  9. 

1  That  which  is  exacted;  tribute:  fees,  re- 
wards, or  contributions  demanded  or  levied 
with  severity  or  injustice. 
We  pay  an  unreasonable  exaetioH  at  every  ferry. 
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Bnurtttode  (egz-aktl-tQdX  n.  ExactneM; 
accuracy;  nicety. 

Every  scnteiice.  every  word,  every  syllable,  every 
lemr  and  point.  %etm  to  have  been  weighed  with  the 
wioeax  txattUttst.  Dr.  Gtddes. 

BZEOUj  (e^z-ftktli),  adv.  In  an  exact  man- 
ner; precisely  according  to  rule,  measure, 
fact,  principle,  and  the  like;  nicely;  accu- 
rate;  as,  a  tenon  exactly  fitted  to  the  mor- 
tise. 

Both  of  them  knew  mankind  extutfy  weU.    Dryden. 
HU  enemies  were  pleased,  for  he  bad  acted  exactly 
aft  tbctr  interests  required.  Bancr^. 

BmetnatS  (egz-alcfnesX  n.  L  Accuracy; 
nicety;  preciuon;  as,  to  make  experiments 
with  exaeCnesf.— 2.  B^;ularity;  careful  con- 
formity to  law  or  rules  of  propriety;  as» 
cHMCnMf  of  deportment 

Ther  think  that  their  txaetntss  in  one  duty  will 
atooe  for  their  neglect  of  another.  Rogers. 

3.  Careful  observance  of  method  and  con- 
formity to  truth;  as,  txactnen  in  accounts 
or  business. 

He  had  .  .  .  that  sort  of  exiutnett  which  would 
have  made  him  a  respectable  antiquary.  Macauiay. 

Szaetor  (egz-akt'^rX  n.  L  One  who  exacts; 
an  officer  who  couecta  tribute,  taxes,  or 
customs. 

I  will  make  thine  officers  peace,  and  thine  exacttrs 
righteousness.  Is.  is.  17. 

2.  An  extortioner;  one  who  compels  another 
to  pay  more  than  is  legal  or  reasonable; 
one  who  demands  something  without  pity 
or  regard  to  Justice;  one  who  is  unreason- 
ably severe  in  his  injunctions  or  demands. 

The  service  of  sin  is  perfect  slavery  ...  an  un- 
reasonable  taskmaster  and  an  unrocaswable  exactor, 

SctOM. 
Men  that  are  in  health  are  severe  exactors  of 
patience  at  the  hands  of  them  that  are  sick. 

JVr.  Taylor. 

a.  He  that  demands  by  authority;  as,  an 
ttaciar  of  oaths. 

As  they  reposed  ereat  religion  in  an  oath,  in  respect 
of  the  actor:  so  did  they  likewise,  in  resuect  of  the 
ejoactor.  tothtrhy. 

Bxaotreu  (egz-akt'resX  n.  A  female  who 
exacts  or  is  severe  in  her  injuncUons.  '  Ex- 
pectation, so  severe  an  exaetrem  of  duties.' 
B.  Jonacn. 

SZEOnate  t  (^x-ak'd-at).  v.  t  [From  a  fictive 
L.  verb  exaeuo,  exaeuatutn^  for  L.  exaeuo^ 
extuutumM  make  very  sharp— «a;,  and  a«uo. 
to  sharpen,  from  acut^  a  sharp  point,  a 
nee<lle.]    To  whet  or  sharpen. 

Sxaenationt  (egz-ak'u-a^'shon),  n.  Act  of 
whetting;  ashaipening. 

SommU  (egz-rre-sis).  n.  (Or. ,  from  exa irrd, 
to  remove]  That  branch  of  surgery  which 
jelates  to  the  removal  of  parts  of  the  body, 
(egz-aj'dr-ftt),  v.t.  pret  &  pp. 


exaggerated;  ppr.  exaggerating.  ML  exag 
gero,  exaggeratum—eXt  intens. ,  and  aggero, 
aggeratum,  to  heap,  from  aager,  a  heap— od, 
to,  and  aero,  to  cMTy.]  l.t  To  heap  on;  to 
accumulate.  '  Oaks  and  fire  covered  by  the 
waters  and  moorish  earth  exaggerated  upon 
them.'  Hale.—%  To  heighten;  to  enlarge 
beyond  the  truth  or  reason;  to  amplify;  espe- 
cially, to  represent  as  greater  than  truth 
or  Jiwtice  will  warrant 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy 
inflames  his  crimes.  Addison. 

S.  In  the  ^ne  arti,  to  heighten  extravagantly 
in  effect  or  design;  as,  to  exaggerate  parti- 
rnlar  features  in  a  painting  or  statue. 

Bzaccentted  (eg:t-aj'6r-&t-ed).  p.  and  a. 
Heightened;  overstated;  unduJy  increased; 
as,  an  exaaaerated  statement  or  account 

ExacMrauon  (egs-ai'^r-ft'^shonX  n.  l.f  A 
heaping  together;  neap;  accumulation. 
'  Rxaggeratum  of  sand. '  tittle.  —2.  Amplifi- 
cation ;  a  representation  of  things  beyond 
the  truth  or  reason;  hyperbolical  represen- 
tation, whether  of  good  or  evU 

Exaggtrattotu  of  the  prodigious  condescensions  in 
the  pniice  to  p^ss  good  laws,  would  have  an  odd 
sound  at  Westminster.  Swi/t. 

S.  In  the>fn«  orfs.  a  representation  of  things 
in  which  their  natural  features  are  heigh- 
tened or  magnified. 

EzioenitlTe  (egz-a]'«r-ftt-ivX  a.  Having 
the  power  or  tendency  to  exaggerate. 

£lft<gerator  (egz-aj'6r-&t-«r).  n.  One  who 
exagK^ratee. 

You  «rite  so  of  the  poets  and  not  laugh  t 
Tho^e  virtuouk  liam,  dreamers  after  dark. 
Bwagfe^^t^rs  of  the  siiu  and  moon. 
AbOkOothsAyers  in  a  tea-cupt      E.  B.  Browning. 

Bzacraratoxy  (egz-aJ'^r-a-to-riX  a.  Con- 
taimng  exaggeration.  'Exaggeratory  de- 
clamation.'   Johfutm, 

BXMltatet  (egz-aj'it-at).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  «b- 
ttgilatfd;  ppr.  exagitattng.  [L.  exagito,  ex- 
agitatum,  to  stir  up— «x,  intena .  and  ajfito. 


freq.  of  ago^  to  move,  to  drive.]  1.  To 
shake  violently :  to  agitate.— 2.  To  pursue 
with  invectiyes  or  reproaches;  to  reproach. 

This  their  defect  I  had  ratlier  lament  than  exagitmte. 

Hooker. 

Bza«lUtlonf  (egz-ik]'it^''BhonX  n.  Agita- 
tion. 

BzaUnuninotUl  (eks-al-bQ'min-usX  a.  [Prefix 
ex,  priv.,  and  alotifiM'notw  (which  see).]  In 
hot.  havhig  no  albumen  about  the  embryo, 
or  no  albumen  but  that  of  the  cotyledons. 

Suit  (egz-ftltO.  v.t  [Fr.  exalter;  L.  exaUo 
—ex,  and  altut,  high.  See  Altttudb.] 
L  To  raise  high;  to  elevate;  to  lift  up. 

I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God. 

Is.  xiv.  t% 

Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thine  eyes.    Pe^. 

2.  To  elevate  in  power,  wealth,  rank  or 

dignity,  character,  and  the  Uke;  as,  to  exalt 

one  to  a  throne,  to  the  chief  magistracy,  to 

a  bishopric. 

£»*// him  that  is  low,  and  abase  him  that  is  high. 

Eaek.  xxi.  16. 

8.  To  elevate  with  joy,  inrlde,  or  confidence; 
to  inspire  with  delight  or  satisfaction;  to 
elate;  as,  to  be  exalted  with  success  or  vic- 
tory. 

Whosoever  om/MA  himself  shall  be  abased. 

Luke  xiv.  iz. 

4.  To  praise  highly;  to  magnify;  to  praise; 
toextoL 
He  Is  ...  my  father's  God.  and  I  will  exalt  him. 

Ex.  XV.  a. 

6.  To  raise,  as  the  voice;  to  elevate  the  tone 
of.  as  the  voice  or  a  musical  instrument; 
to  lift  up.    2  Kl  xix.  22. 

Now.  Mars,  she  said,  let  Fame  exmlt  her  voice. 

Prior. 

0.  To  elevate  in  diction  or  sentiment;  to 

make  sublime. 

But  hear,  oh  hear,  in  what  exalted  strains. 
Sicilian  muses,  through  these  happy  plains. 
Proclaim  Satumian  tunes.  Roscommon. 

7.  t  In  ehem.  to  purify;  to  subtilize;  to  refine; 
as,  to  exalt  the  Juices  or  the  qualities  ox 
bodies. 

With  chemic  art  exalts^Xhe  mineral  powers.    Po/e. 

Ttr»\tMAex  (eks-iUttl'ddX  n.  In  Spanith  hist 
a  member  of  the  extreme  liberal  or  radical 
political  party. 

Sialtattt  pp.  Exalted.  'In  Pisces,  wher 
Venus  is  ^caltat '    Chaucer. 

Exaltation  (egx-tilt-a'shonX  n.  1.  The  act 
of  raising  hign.  or  state  of  being  raised 
high;  elevated  state;  elevation,  ss  to  power, 
office,  rank,  dignity,  or  excellence;  state  of 
greatness  or  digni^. 

Wondering  at  my  flight,  and  change 

To  this  high  exaitatZm.  Uilton. 

2.  Mental  elevation;  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  a  person  possesses  poetical  or  noble 
thoughts  and  noble  aspirauons. 

You  are  only  aware  of  the  impetuosity  of  the 
senses,  the  upwelling  of  the  blood,  the  efltuion  of 
tenderness,  but  not  of  the  nervous  exaltation,  the 
poetic  rapture.  Trans,  of  Taine. 

&  t  In  ehem.  the  refinement  or  subtilization 

of  bodies  or  their  qualities  and  virtues,  or 

the  increase  of  their  strength. — i.  In  antroL 

the  dignity  of  a  planet,  from  its  position 

being  m  that  part  of  the  zodiac  in  uniich  its 

powers  are  increased  or  are  at  the  highest 

Astrologers  tell  us  that  the  sun  receives  its  exalta- 
tion in  the  sign  Aries.  Dryden. 

Exalted  (egz-alt'ed).  d.  and  a.  Raised  to  a 
lofty  height;  elevated;  honoured  with  ofllce 
or  rank;  extolled;  magnified ;  refined;  dig- 
nified; sublime;  lofty. 

Time  never  foils  to  bring  every  exalted  reputation 
to  a  strict  scrutiny.  Ames. 

Exaltedness  (egz-alf  ed-nesX  n.  The  state 
of  being  exalted,  elevated,  or  elated.  '  The 
exaUedneu  of  some  minda'    Gray. 

it«^it<ir  (egz-nlt'dr),  n.  One  who  exalts  or 
raises  to  dignity. 

Exaltmentt  (egz-nlt'mentX  n.    Exaltation. 

Sanctity  implying  a  discrimination,  a  distance,  an 
exaltment  in  nature  or  use  of  the  thing  which  is  de- 
nominated thereby.  Barrow. 

Branum  (egz-&'menX  n.  (L. ,  the  tongue  of 
a  balance,  for  exagmen^  fjrom  exigo^  to  exa- 
mine, measure,  weigh— ex,  and  ago,  to  set 
in  motion.]  Examination;  disquisition;  in- 
quiry;  scrutiny.  '  After  so  fair  an  examen. ' 
Burke. 

Bxametroiltt  n.    Hexameter.    Chmtcer. 

Examinable  (egz-am'in-a-blX  a.  [See  EXA- 
MI5B.]    That  may  be  examined;  proper  for 

Judicial  examination  or  inquiry. 

fixamlnant  (egz-am'in-ant),  n.  fL.  examin- 
atu,  exatninantit,  ppr.  of  examino.  See 
EXAMIVB.]  Onewhoexamines;  an  examiner. 

One  window  was  so  placed  as  to  throw  a  strong 
light  at  the  foot  of  the  table  at  which  |>risoncrs 


were  usually  posted  for  ■examination,  while  the  upper 
end,  where  the  examinants  sat.  was  thrown  into 
shadow.  Sir  tV.  Scott. 

Examinatef  (egz-am'in-&tX  n.  The  person 
examined.    Bacon. 

Examination (egz-am'in-&''shon)2n.  [L.  ex- 
aminatio.  See  EXAMHM.I  1.  'The  act  of 
examining  or  state  of  being  examined :  a 
careful  search  or  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover truth  or  the  real  state  of  things;  care- 
ful and  accurate  inspection  of  a  thing  and 
its  parts;  a  view  of  qualities  and  relations, 
and  an  estimate  of  their  nature  and  import- 
ance; scrutiny  by  study  or  experiment;  as. 
an  examination  of  a  house  or  a  ship. 

Diflferent  men  leaving  out  or  putting  in  several 
simple  ideas,  according  to  their  various  examination. 
skill,  or  observation  of  the  subject,  have  different 
rnces.  LocAe. 


Nothing  that  is  sdf<eTident  can  be  the  proper  sub 
icct  ot  examination.  South. 

2.  iRhidieial  proeeedingi,  a  careful  inquiry 
into  facts  bv  testimony;  an  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain truth  by  inquiries  and  inteirogatories; 
as,  the  examination  of  a  witness  or  the 
merits  of  a  cause.— 8.  A  process  prescribed 
orassignedfortestingqualification.  capabili- 
ties, knowled^,  progress,  and  the  like;  as. 
the  examinatum  of  a  student,  of  a  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  ministry  or  bar:  the 
periodical  examination  of  a  school  — 4.  Trial 
or  assay  by  the  appropriate  methods  or 
tests,  as  of  minerals  or  chemical  com- 
potmds.— Bnf.  Search,  inquiry,  investiga- 
tion, research,  scrutiny,  inquisition,  inspec- 
tion. 

Examlnator  (egs-am'in-U-^rX  n.  An  exa- 
miner. 'A  prudent  examinator.*  Sir  W, 
Scott 

UrastiitiA  (egz-am'inX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  exa- 
mined; ppr.  examinif^.  [L.  examino,  ex- 
amintUum,  from  examen,  examinis,  the 
tongue  of  a  balance.  See  Exambn.]  1.  To 
inspect  or  observe  carefully*,  to  look  into 
the  state  of;  to  view  in  all  its  aspects;  to 
weigh  argimients  and  compare  facts  in  refer- 
ence to  anything,  with  a  view  to  form  a  cor- 
rect opinion  or  judgment  regarding  it;  as, 
to  examine  a  ship  to  know  whether  she  is 
sea-worthy,  or  a  house  to  know  whether 
repairs  are  wanted. 

If.  for  instance,  we  examine  the  address  of  Clytem- 
nestra  to  Agamemnon  on  his  return,  or  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  seven  Argive  chiefs,  by  the  principles  of 
dramatic  writing,  we  shall  instantly  condemn  them 
as  monstrous.  MacanU^. 

2.  To  try,  as  an  offender;  to  question,  as 
a  witnesa  'The  offenders  that  are  to  be 
examined.'  Shak.—S.  To  inquire  into  the 
qualifications,  capabilities,  knowledge,  or 
progress  of,  by  interrogatories;  as,  to  exa- 
mine the  candidates  for  a  degree,  or  for 
a  license  to  preach  or  to  practise  in  a  pro- 
fession.— i.  'To  try  or  assay  by  appropriate 
methods  or  tests;  as.  to  examine  minerals 
or  chemical  compounds. 
Examinee  (egz-amln-6")»n'  Onewhoimder- 
goes  an  examination. 


After  repeating  the  Samaritan's  saying  to  the  irni. 
keeper:  'When!  come  again  I  will  repav  thee,' the 
unlucky  examinee  added:  *Thb  he  said,  knowing 


that  he  should  see  his  £ace  no  more.' 

CamkritU^  Sketches. 

Kramlner  (egz-am'in-«r),  n.  f.  One  who 
examines,  tries,  or  inspects;  one  who  inter- 
rogates a  witness  or  an  offender.— 2.  A  per- 
son appointed  to  conduct  an  examination, 
as,  in  a  university,  one  i4>pointed  to  examine 
students  for  degrees;  as,  the  extnniners  In 
nattind  science,  in  metaphysics,  classics.  &c. 
S.  In  chancery,  one  of  two  officers  of  court 
who  examine  on  oath  the  witnesses  produced 
on  either  side,  or  the  parties  themselvea 

Examining  (egz-sm'in-ing).  a.  Having  power 
to  examine ;  appointed  to  examine;  as,  an 
examining  committee. 

Examplary  t  (egz'am-pla-ri),  a.  [From  ex- 
ample] Serving  for  example  or  pattern; 
proposed  for  imitation;  exemplary.  Hooker. 

BCample  (egz-am'pl),  n.  ( L.  exemplum, 
from  eximo,  to  take  out  or  away,  to  remove 
--ex,  out  and  emo,  to  take,  to  receive,  to 
purchase.  See  Sample.]  1.  A  portion, 
generally  a  small  quantity  of  anything,  or 
one  of  a  number  of  things,  exhibited  to 
show  the  character  or  quality  of  the  whole; 
a  sample;  a  specimen.- 2.  A  pattern,  in 
morals  or  manners,  worthy  of  imitation;  a 
copy  or  model;  one  who  or  that  which  is 
proposed  or  is  proper  •to  be  imitated. 

I  have  given  you  an  exam^,  that  you  should  do 
as  I  have  done  to  you.  John  xiiL  15. 

Be  thou  an  example  of  the  believers.     1  Tim.  iv.  tx 

8.  Precedent  to  be  imitated;  a  fonner  in- 
stance, to  be  followed  or  avoided;  a  pattern; 
as,  example  is  better  than  precept 


eh,  eAain;     dh.  8c.  locA;     g,  ^;     J.job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TU,  (Aen;  th,  (Mn;     w,  trig;    wh,  u/iig;    ih,  a/ure.-£ee  KXT. 
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Lest  any  man  fall  aAcr  the  same  *xam/U  of  unbelief. 

Heb.  It.  it. 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  .  .  .  are  set  forth  for  an 
emamftt,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  (ire. 

Jude  7. 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause 
Doth  want  exatnfU.  Shak. 

4.  loBtance  Benring  for  iUiutration  of  a  rule  or 
precept;  or  a  particular  case  or  proposition 
illustratiiiff  a  general  rule»  position,  or  truth; 

05.  the  prmciples  of  trigonometry  and  the 
rules  of  grammar  areilliutrated  by  0a»mp(e«. 
5.  In  ^ie,  the  conclusion  of  one  singular 
point  from'  another ;  an  induction  of  what 
may  happen  from  what  has  happened.  Thus, 
if  civil  war  has  produced  calamities  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  in  one  instance,  it  is  inferred 
that  it  will  produce  like  consequences  in 
other  cases. 

Ezamplet  (^;z-am'bl).  v.t  L  To  gire  exam- 
ples or  instances  of. 

I'll  txampie  you  with  thievery; 
The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  ifreat  attraction 
Robs  the  vAst  Hea;  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief. 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun. 

Shak. 

2.  To  Jiutify  by  the  authority  of  an  ex- 
ample. 

I  may  timmpU  my  dlgresskm  by  lome  mighty  pre- 
cedent. Shtik. 

8.  To  set  an  example  ol 

Yet  the  fight 
Hung  doubtful,  where.  exampliHg  hardiest  deeds, 
Salisbury  struck  down  the  foe.  Scutkey. 

Bzamplelesst  (egz-am'pl-IesX  a.  Having  no 

example. 
Esampler  (egz-am'pl6rX  n.    A  pattern;  an 

exemplar  or  sampler. 
EzampleBAt  (egz-am'ples),  a.    Same  as  Ex- 

ampUU*$. 

They  that  durst  to  strike 
At  so  extimpUsi  and  unblaroed  a  life.  B.y«ns0H. 

Bzangla  (eks-an'Ji-aX  n.  pi.  [Or.  ek,  tx,  out, 
and  ati^eion.  a  vessel.  ]  In  pathol.  a  term 
sometimes  applied  to  diseases  in  which  there 
is  unnatural  distention  of  a  large  blood- 
vessel. 

BrangulOllBt  (eks-sang'gwinsX  a.  Having 
no  bluod.    See  ExsAifOUious. 

EzangulOUSt  (eks-ang'gQ-lus),  a.  [L.  e«. 
I>riv.,  and  angiUus,  a  corner.]  Having  no 
ungles  or  comers. 

Bxanlxnate  (egz-an'l-m&t),  a.  [L.  exanim- 
atut,  pp.  of  exanimo—ex,  priv.,  and  amma, 
life.]  L  Inanimate;  lifeless.  *  Carcasses 
exanimate.'  Spen»er.—  Z  Spiritless;  dis- 
heartened; depressed  in  spirits.  'Pale 
wretch  exanimate  with  love.'    Thomeon. 

Exanimate  (egz-an'i-mat).  v.l  pret  A  pp. 
exanitnated;  ppr.  exanimating.    1.  To  de- 

Srive  of  life;  to  kill —2.  To  dishearten;  to 
iscourage. 

BxanlxnaUon  (egx-an'i-m&''shonX  n.  De- 
privation of  life  or  of  spirits.    [Rare.] 

CTaTltmouat  (egz-anl-musXa.  [L.  exanimit 
—ex,  priv.,  and  anima,  life.]  Lifeless; 
dead. 

Ezannolate  (eks-an'nfk-Ut).  a.  VL  ex,  with- 
out, and  annulue,  a  ring.  1  In  W.  without 
a  ring:  applied  to  those  ferns  in  which  the 
sporangium  is  without  the  elastic  ring  or 
annulus. 

Kzanthalose  (eks-an'thal-ds).  n.  [See  Ex- 
anthem.  ]  A  name  applied  by  some  to  native 
sulphate  of  soda,  occurring  as  an  efflores- 
cence in  certain  lavas  and  in  other  connec- 
tions. 

^zanthem,  Exanthema  (eks'an-them.  eks- 
nn-thg'max  n.  pi.  Exanthemata  (eks-an- 
them'a-ta).  [Gr.  exanthima,  from  exantheO, 
U)  blossom— ex,  and  anthoe,  a  flower.]  In 
tned.  eruption;  a  breaking  out;  any  efflor- 
escence on  the  skin,  as  in  measles,  small- 
p  tx.  scarlatina,  Ac:  frequently  limited  to 
Biich  eruptions  as  are  accompanied  with 
fever. 

Exanthematology  (eks-an-them'a-toro-ji). 
n.  [Gr.  exanthima,  exanthimatot,  an  erup- 
tion, and  logo*,  discourse.]  A  treatise  on 
eruptive  fevers. 

ExanthematooB,  Exanthematlo  (eks-an- 
them'at-us,  eks-an'them-af'ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  exanthem;  eruptive;  efflores- 
cent; as,  an  exanthematout  disease. 

Exanthesis  (eks  an-thS'sisX  n.  [Gr. ,  from  ex- 
antheO,  to  blo&som.]  In  med,  a  superficial 
or  cutaneous  efflorescence;  an  eruption  of 
the  skin. 

Exantlatet  (eks-antlatX  v.t  [L.  exantlo 
(exa^ielo),  exantkUum,  to  draw  out  as  a 
liciuid,  to  suffer— ex.  out,  and  antlo  {anclo), 
to  draw  or  raise  liquids.]  To  draw  out;  to 
bring  out;  to  exhaust  '  By  time  those  seeds 
are  wearied  or  exantlated.'    Boyle. 

Exantlationt  (eks-ant-la'shonX  it.    The  act 


of  drawing  out;  exhaustion.  *This  exant- 
lation  of  truth.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Exaratet  (eks'a-r&t),  v.l  VL-  ex,  and  aro, 
aratum,  to  plough.]  To  plough;  hence,  to 
mark  as  if  by  a  plough;  to  write;  to  engrave. 

Bxaratlont  (eks-a-ra'shonX  n.  [See  sxar- 
ATE.]  The  act  of  ploughing;  hence,  the  act 
of  marking,  as  wiu  a  plough,  or  of  writing 
or  engraving. 

ExaxtOi  (ekrkrk),  n.  [Gr.  exarcho$—ex,  and 
arehoe,  a  chief.]  1.  A  prefect  or  governor 
under  the  Bvzantine  Empire.— 2.  Ecdet.  a 
title  assumed  for  a  time  by  the  bishops  of 
Ck)nstantinople,  Antioch,  Bphesus,  and 
Caesarea,  as  superiors  over  the  surrounding 
metropolitans;  more  recentlv  a  title  given 
to  inspectors  of  the  clergv  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, commissioned  by  the  eastern  patri- 
archa 

Exarchate  (ekslLrk-it),  n.  The  offlce,  dig- 
nity, or  administration  of  an  exarch. 

Exaoillate  (eks-a-rillitX  a.  In  hot  a  term 
applied  to  a  seed  destitute  of  an  aril 

Exarlstote  (eks-a-risf  it},  a.  [L.  ex,  with- 
out, and  arieta,  an  awn.]  In  hot.  destitute 
of  an  arista,  awn,  or  beard. 

ExartiCUlatlon(eks-iir-tik'a-la''shon).n.  [L. 
ex,  out,  and  artCeulua,  a  small  Joint]  Lux- 
ation; the  dislocation  of  a  Joint 

Exasperate  (egz-as'p«r-&t).  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
exasperated;  ppr.  exasperating.  [L.  exae- 
pero,  exaeperatum,  to  irritate  — es.  and 
cupero,  from  asper,  rough,  harsh.]  1.  To 
anger ;  to  irritate  to  a  high  degree ;  to  pro- 
voke to  rage;  to  enrage;  to  excite  or  inflame; 
as.  to  exasperate  a  person,  or  to  exasperate 
anger  or  resentment. 

To  take  the  widow 
Exnsperates,  makes  mad  her  sister  Gonertl.    Shak. 

2.  To  make  grievous  or  more  grievous ;  to 
aggravate;  to  embitter;  as,  to  exaaperaie 
enmity. 

Many  have  studied  to  exasperate  the  ways  of 
death,  but  fewer  hours  have  been  spent  to  soften 
that  necessity.  Sir  T.  Brtrwue. 

S.  To  augment  the  violence  of ;  to  increase 
the  malignity  of ;  to  exacerbate ;  as,  to  ex- 
asperate pain  or  a  part  inflamed.    [Rare.] 

The  plaster  would  pen  the  humour  and  so  exas- 
feraU  it  Bacon. 

Exasperate  (egz-as^p^r-it),  a.  L  Provoked ; 
embittered;  inflamed. 

Matters  grew  more  exasperate  between  the  kings 
of  Eiii;land  and  France.  Bacon. 

2.  In  hot.  a  teTmi4>pUed  to  a  plant  clad  with 
hard,  stiff,  short  points. 

Exasperater  (egz-as'p6r-&t-«rX  n.  One  who 
exasperates  or  inflames  anger,  enmity,  or 
violence. 

Exasperation  (egz-as'p6r-&"shonXn.  L  The 
act  of  exasperating  or  state  of  Ibeing  exas- 
perated; irritation;  provocation. 

A  word  extorted  from  him  by  the  exasperation  of 
his  spirits.  South. 

2.  Increase  of  violence  or  malignity;  exacer- 
bation, as  of  a  disease. 

Judging,  as  of  patients  in  a  fever,  by  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  fits.  H'^otton. 

Exaiiotorate,t  Exauthoratet  (egz-ak't«r- 

st,  egz-ft'thAr-fttX  v.t.  [L.  exauctoro — ex, 
priv.,  and  atieforo,  to  hire  or  bind,  from 
attctar,  author.]  'To  dismiss  from  service: 
to  deprive  of  an  offlce  or  dignity  in  the 
Churon;  to  degrade. 

God  also  is  the  Supreme  Judge,  and  can  punish 
and  extttifhorate  whom  he  pleases  and  substitute 
others  in  their  room.  yer.  Tay^r. 

Exanctoration,t  Exanthoratlon  t  (egz- 
ak't^r-a^shon.  egz-a'th6r-&"shonX  n.  Dis- 
mission from  service:  deprivation;  degrada- 
tion; the  removal  of  a  person  from  an  oi&ce 
or  dignity  in  the  Church. 

Exangurate  (egz-a'gQ-r&t),  v.t    [L  exau- 

guro,  exaugtiratnm — ex.  priv.,  and  auguro, 
to  consecrate  by  auguries,  from  augur.  See 
AuocR.]  In  Horn,  aniiq.  to  change  from 
sacred  to  profane;  hence,  to  desecrate;  to 
secularize;  to  profane.  See  EXAUOU ration. 

He  determined  to  exaururali  and  to  unhallow 
certaiu  churches  and  chapels.  HoUand. 

Exanguration  (egz-a'gO-r&^shonX  n.  in 
Rmn.  anti/j.  the  act  of  changing  a  sacred 
thing  or  person  into  a  profane  one:  seculari- 
sation; a  ceremony  necessary  before  conse- 
crated buildings  could  be  used  for  secular 
Rurposes.  or  priests  redgn  their  sacred 
inctions  or  enter  into  matrimony;  hence, 
desecration;  profanaUon.  'The  «xatij^t<ra- 
tion  and  unhallowlng  all  other  cells  and 
chapels  besides.'    Hmand. 

Exanthorate,  v.t   See  Exauctoratb. 

Exanthoratlon,  n.    See  Exauctoration. 

Exauthorlxet  (egz-a'th^r-ixX  v.t.  pret  A  pp. 


exauthorized ;  ppr.  exatUhorizing.    To  de- 
prive of  authority. 

Excaloeatet  (eks-kal'sS-at),  v.t.  [L.  exealeeo, 
excaleeatum,  to  pull  off  the  shoes— eac.  out, 
off,  and  ealeeus,  a  shoe.]  To  deprive  of 
shoes;  to  make  barefooted. 

Bxcalceation t  (ek8kal's6-&''shonX  n.  The 
act  of  excalceating  or  depriving  of  shoes. 

BxoallkCtlont  (eks-kal-fak'shonX  n.  [L.  ex- 
eat faetio,  from  exeal/aeio,  to  warm— ez,  and 
oaifacio,  to  warm.]  The  act  of  making 
warm;  calefaction.    Blount. 

ExoallactlTet  (eks-kal-fak'tivX  a.  Tending 
to  heat  or  warm. 

BxcallkCtonrt  (eks-kalfak'to-ri),  a.  Heat- 
ing; warming.  *A  special  exoalfaetory 
virtue.'    Holland. 

BxcaUhnr,  ExcaUhar  (eks-kal1-b«rX  n 
The  mythological  sword  of  King  Arthur 
ffiven  him  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  to  whom 
Merlin  directed  him  to  apply  for  it 

No  sword  on  earth,  were  it  the  Exm/iNtr  of  Kinj: 
Arthur,  can  cut  that  which  opposes  no  steady  resist- 
ance to  the  blow.  Sir  /K  Scott. 

There  likewise  I  beheld  Excaiihtr 

Before  him  at  his  crowning  borne,  the  sword 

That  rose  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 

Tennyson. 

Bxoamb  (eks-kambO.  v.t  Same  as  Ex- 
eambie. 

Excamblatort  (eks-kamlii-ftt-^r),  n.  A 
broker;  one  employed  to  exchange  lands. 

Excambie (eks-kam'bi),  v.t  [L. L.  exeambio, 
to  exchange— L.  ex,  out,  and  cambio,  to  ex- 
change. SeeCHAKOB,  EXCHANQB.]  To  ex- 
change: applied  specifically  to  the  exchange 
of  land.    [Scotch.] 

Excambion,  Excambinm  (eks-kamOii-on, 
eks-lcam'bi-um).  n.  Exchange;  barter:  spe- 
ciflcally,  in  Scots  late,  the  contract  by  which 
one  piece  of  land  is  exchanged  for  another. 

Excandesoence,  Excandesoency  (eks  kan- 
des'sens,  eks-kan-des'sen-siX  n.  [L  excan- 
deseentia,  excandesco—ex,  and  candesco, 
eandeo,  to  glow  or  be  hot.  from  eaneo,  to  be 
white,  to  shine.]  1.  A  growing  hot;  a  white 
heat;  glowing  heat  — 2.  Heat  of  passion; 
violent  anger;  or  a  growing  angry. 

Excandesoent  (eks-kan-des'sent),  a.  White 
with  heat 

Excantationt(ek8lcan-ta''shon).  n.  [Ja.  ex- 
canto,  excantatum,  to  charm  forth,  to  bring 
out  by  enchantment—ear,  out,  and  canto,  to 
chant,  to  enchant,  intenafrom  oano,  eantum, 
to  sing.]  Disenchantment  by  a  counter- 
charm.    [Rare.] 

Bxcamatet  (eks-kltr'nftt),  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
excamated;  ppr.  exeamatina.  (L.L.  ex- 
camo,  exeamatum—L.  ex,  priv.,  and  earo, 
caniis,  flesh.]  To  deprive  or  clear  of  flesh; 
to  separate  from  the  fleshy  parts  surround- 
ing, as  blood-vessela 

Excamate  (eks-kiir'nAt),  o.  Divested  of  flesh. 
.Sears. 

Excamatlon  (eks-kftr-nft'shonV  n.  [L.  ex, 
priv..  and  earo,  eamis,  flesh.]  1.  The  act 
of  divesting  of  flesh;  the  state  of  being  di- 
vested of  flesh:  the  opposite  of  incarnation. 

The  apostles  mean  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
the  exntrnatioH  of  the  Son  of  man.  and  the  conse- 
quent emergence  out  of  natural  conditions  to  his 
I^'Ijcc  of  power  on  high.  Sears. 

2.  In  anat.  the  act  of  separating  injecte«l 
bltKMl-vessels  from  tlie  parts  bv  which  tlie> 
aro  surrounded.  This  is  effected  by  corrosion 
by  an  acid  or  by  putrefaction. 

Excamlflcate  (eks-kltr'ni-flkAt).  v.t  [L. 
excamifico,  excamificatum,  to  cut  in  pieces, 
from  earo,  cainis,  flesih.  and/ncio,  to  make. ) 
To  clear  or  deprive  of  flesh. 

Excamlflcatlon  (ekHkar'ni-fl-ka"Bhon).  n. 
The  act  of  clearing  or  depriving  of  flesh. 

Ex  cathedra  (eks  ka-thed'raX  [L.  ex.  from, 
and  cathedra,  from  Or.  kathedra,  chair 
See  Cathedral.]  Lit.  from  the  chair,  as  of 
authority  or  instruction:  a  phrase  used  iu 
speaking  of  the  solemn  dictates  or  decisions 
of  prelates,  chiefly  the  popes,  delivered  in 
their  pontiflcal  capacity.  Hence,  in  com- 
mon Ian.  the  phrase  is  applied  to  any  deci- 
sion, direction,  order.  &c. ,  given  in  an  autho- 
ritative and  dogmatic  manner. 

Excavate  (eks'ka-v&t),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  exca- 
vated; ppr.  excavating.  [L.  exoavo  — «x,  out, 
and  eavo.  to  hollow,  eaims,  hollow.  See 
Cave.]  1.  To  hollow;  to  cut  scoop,  dig,  <»r 
wear  out  the  inner  part  of  anytning  and 
make  it  hollow;  as,  to  excarate  a  turnip; 
to  excavate  a  mound  of  earth.— 2.  To  form 
by  scooping  or  hollowing  out  or  by  pene- 
trating into  any  substance  and  removing 
the  materials;  as,  to  excavate  a  canoe;  to 
excavate  a  tunnel 

Excaratlon  (eks-ka-va'&hon).  n.  t  The  act 
of  making  hollow,  by  cuttmg,  wearing,  or 
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Koopins  oat  the  Interior  substance  or  ptirt 
of  a  tiling.— 2.  A  hollow  or  a  cavity  formed 
by  removing  the  interior  substance :  as,  many 
animals  burrow  in  exeavatiom  of  their  own 
forming.— S.  In  mgin.  an  open  cutting,  as 
in  a  railway,  in  distinction  from  a  tumieL 

BseaTator  (ekslca-vat-^rX  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  excavates;  specifically,  amachine 
for  excavating. 

BzeaTef  (eks-kavO.  v.t.   To  excavate.    Coek- 

Ezcacatef  (ek-aSlcat),  v.t    [L.  excceoo,  ex- 

ecMotum.  to  make  blind— «x,  intens..  and 

otaeut,  bUnd.  ]    To  make  blind. 
Szceo&tiont  (ek-sd-ka'shonX  n.    The  act  of 

making  blind.    Bp.  Riehardson. 
Bsoedeatt  (ek-s6d'entX  n.    Sxcess. 
Ry^^ftf^  (ek-sSd'X  v.t    [L.  excedo—^x,  out, 

beyond,  and  cedo,  to  go,  to  pass.  See  Cede.] 

1.  To  pass  or  go  beyond;  to  proceed  beyond 
tile  given  or  supposed  limit,  measure,  or 
quantity  of:  u^ed  equally  in  a  physical  or 
moral  sense;  as,  one  man  exceed*  another  in 
bulk,  stature,  or  weight;  one  offender  ex- 
eeeda  another  in  villany. 

Nuue  the  time,  bat  let  it  not  txend  three  days. 

2.  To  surpass;  to  be  better  than;  to  excel 

To  be  nameless  in  worthy  deeds  extetds  an  infaro* 
nos  historjr.  The  Canaan  itish  woman  lives  more 
happily  wuhont  a  name  than  Herodias  with  one. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sm.  To  surpass,  excel,  outgo,  transcend, 
outdo,  outvie. 

Exceed  (ek-s6dO.  v.i.  l.  To  go  too  far;  to 
pass  the  proper  bounds;  to  go  over  any  given 
limit,  number,  or  measure;  as,  take  care 
never  to  exceed  in  eating  or  drinking. 

Forty  stripes  may  he  give  him,  and  not  ejected. 

Deut  XXV.  3. 
8.  To  bear  the  greater  proportion;  to  be 
moreorUuger;  to  predominate. 

Justice  must  punish  the  rebellious  deed. 
Vet  punish  so  as  pity  shall  exceed.       Ehryden. 

BzoeedaUet  (ek-sSd'a-blX  a.  That  may  ex- 
ceed or  surpass. 

Bzoeeder  (ek-s6d'dr).  n.  One  who  exceeds 
or  passes  the  bounos  of  fitness. 

Bzoeedlng  (ek-s6d'ingX  a.  Great  in  extent, 
quantity,  or  duration;  very  large. 

Cities  were  built  an  exceeding  space  of  time  before 
the  great  flood.  Rateigk. 

Thrnonrtlng'  (nk  nfidlng).  nrfr  In  a  very  great 
degree;  unusually;  as,  excetding  rich. 

The  Genoese  were  exeeedittg  powerful  by  sea. 

Raieigh. 

I  am  thy  shield  and  thy  eweeedittg  great  reward. 

Gen.  XV.  i. 

Thrnonrtlng'  (ek-s$d'ingX  n.    Excess;  super- 
fluity. 
In  case  he  should  be  obliged  ...  to  exceed  the 


muaber  of  men  granted  this  year  for  the  sea-service, 
tlte  house  woola  provide  for  such  exceeding. 

SmoUett. 

Ezoeedini^  (ek-sM'ing-U),  adv.  To  a  very 
great  degree;  in  a  degree  beyond  what  is 
usual;  greatly;  very  much. 

Isaac  trembled  very  exceedingly.    Gen.  xxviL  .13. 

BsoeedlngneMt  (ek-s6d'ing-nes).  fk  Great- 
neas  in  quantity,  extent,  or  duration.  Sir 
P.Sidney. 

Bxoel  (ek-eel'),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  excelled'  ppr. 
excelling.  [L.  ezoeuo— «r,  and  root  M^seen 
In  6r.  IceM,  to  impel,  to  urge  on,  and  in 
L.  eeUue,  driven  to  a  high  place,  raised  high.  ] 

1.  To  surpass  in  good  qualities  <Mr  laudable 
deeds;  to  outdo  in  oomparison. 

EMceOmg  others,  these  were  great; 

Thou  greater  still,  must  these  exceL    Prior. 

BCany  daoghters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thon 
exeetteet  them  alL  Prov.  xxxL  39. 

2.  To  exceed  or  go  beyond;  to  surpass. 

She  opened: 
Bat  to  si»t  extetted  her  power.       Milton. 

Bzoel  (ek-s^T*  v.i  To  have  good  aualitiei, 
or  to  perform  meritorious  actions,  in  an  un- 
anal  degree;  to  be  eminent,  illustrious,  or 
distingniahed:  to  surpass  others. 

Where  none  admire,  'tis  useless  to  exeH: 
Where  none  are  beaux,  'tis  vain  to  be  a  belle. 

J.ytteltoH. 
Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  angels,  that  excel  in  strength. 

Ps.cUi.a4. 

BKOeQenoe  (ek'sel-lensX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
txceUenHa^tTomexceUo.  See  EXCEL.]  l.The 
state  of  possessing  good  qualities  in  an  un- 
usual or  eminent  d^^ree;  the  state  of  excel- 
ling in  anything;  goodness;  virtue;  supe- 
rlonty;  eminence;  as,  he  was  a  man  ol  great 
exeeUenee;  his  exeeUenec  in  music  was  well 
known;  a  farm  of  rare  exceUenee. 

Consider  first,  that  great 
Or  bright  Infers  not  exceUtnee.  MiUen. 

1  Any  valuable  quality;  anything  highly 


laudable,  meritorious,  or  virtuous  in  per- 
sons, or  valuable  and  esteemed  in  things. 
'With  every  excellence  refined.'  Beattie.— 
8.  Diffuity;  rank  in  the  scale  of  beings;  as, 
angeu  are  beings  of  more  exeeUenoe  than 
men;  men  of  more  excellence  than  bmtes. — 
4.  A  title  of  honour  given  to  persons  of  high 
rank;  excellency  (which  see):  used  with 
ycur,  Aif.  Ac. 

They  humbly  sue  unto  your  excellence. 

To  have  a  goodly  peace  concluded  01.    SMaJk, 

Snv.  Superiority,  perfection,  eminence,  su- 
pereminence,  estimation,  worth,  virtue, 
goodness. 

^cellenoy  (ek'sel-len-si),  n.  1.  Valuable 
quality;  excellence.  'Extinguish  in  men  the 
sense  of  their  own  excellency.'  Hooker.^ 
2.  A  title  of  honour  given  to  governors,  am- 
bassadors (as  representing,  not  the  affairs 
alone,  but  the  persons  of  sovereign  princes, 
to  whom  the  title  was  formerly  applied), 
ministers,  and  the  like:  with  pour,  htt,  Ac. 

EzOBUent  (ek'sel-IentX  a.  L  Being  of  great 
virtue  or  worth;  eminent  or  distinguished 
for  what  is  amiable,  valuable,  or  laudable; 
virtuous;  good;  as,  an  excellent  man  or 
citizen;  an  excellent  judge  or  magistrate.— 
2.  Excelling  or  surpassing  in  any  specific 
quality,  power,  or  attainment;  as.  he  is  ex- 
ceUent  in  music;  he  is  an  excellent  artist 

He  is  exceltettt  in  power  and  judgment. 

Job  xxxvii.  a]. 
Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 
Gentle  and  low.— an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 

ShaJt. 

8.  Characterized  by  excellence  or  eminent 
qualities;  being  of  great  value  or  use:  ap- 
plied to  things;  remarkable  for  good  pro- 
Eerties;  as,  an  excellent  farm;  an  excellent 
one;  exuUent  fruit 

To  love 
What  I  see  excellent  in  good  or  fair.    Milton. 

It  Surpassing;  transcendent;  consummate; 
complete:  in  an  ill  sense.     'The  excellent 
foppery  of  the  world.'    Shale.    'The  excel- 
lent grand  tyrant  of  the  earth.'    Skdk. 
Elizabeth  was  an  excellent  hypocrite.    Hume. 

Stu.  Worthy,  virtuous,  good,  choice,  prime, 
valuable,  select,  exquisite,  transcendent 

^coellently  (ek'sel-lent-U),  adv.  l.  In  an 
excellent  manner;  well  In  a  high  degree;  in 
an  eminent  degree;  in  a  manner  to  please 
or  command  esteem,  or  to  be  useful.— 2.  t  Ex- 
ceedingly; superlatively;  surpassingly.  '  One 
giant  vice  so  €Soe</en%  ill.'  Pope.  'When 
tiie  whole  heart  is  excellently  sorry.'  J. 
Fletcher. 

BzoelBlor  (ek-serd-or).  a.  [L..  compar.  de- 
gree of  exceUus,  lofty— «a;,  intens.,  and  eel- 
nu,  lofty.  See  ExoEL.]  Loftier;  more  ele- 
vated; hiffher. 

Ezcentral  (eks-sen'tralX  a.  In  bat  out  of 
the  center. 

Ezoentrlc,  Bzcentrlcal  (eki-aen'trik.  eks- 
sen'trik-al),a.  [SeeEooBMTRio.]  1.  Deviating 
from  the  centre;  not  having  the  same  centre ; 
eccentric— 2.  In  bot  a  term  applied  to  a  la- 
teral embryo  removed  from  the  centre  or 
BxiA.—Sxeentrie  circle.  See  BOCBNTRIC,  2,  fr. 

Bzcentrlcity  (eks-sen-tris'i-ti),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  excentric:  specifically,  in 
math,  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  an 
ellipse  and  either  focus.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  we  speak  of  the  exeentricity  of  the  or- 
bits of  the  planets  which  move  in  ellipses. 

See  ECOENTRIOITT. 

BzcentroBtomata  (eks-6en'tr6-stom''a-ta), 
n.  pL  [Or.  ek,  ex,  out  kentron,  a  spine,  and 
ttoma,  mouth.]  A  division  of  the  EchinidiB, 
comprising  the  spatangs,  clypeaster,  (be. 

Bzoept  (ek-septT.  v.t.  [Fr.  exciter,  L.  ex- 
cipio,  exBeptum—ex,  out,  and  eapio,  to  take.  ] 
L  To  take  or  leave  out  of  any  number  spe- 
cified; to  exclude;  as,  of  the  thirty  persons 
present  and  concerned  in  a  riot,  we  must 
except  two.— 2.  To  take  or  leave  out  any 
particular  or  partictdars  from  a  general  de- 
scription. 

When  he  saith.  All  things  are  put  under  him.  it  Is 
manifest  that  he  is  excepted  which  did  put  all  tilings 
under  him.  1  Cor.  xv.  97. 

Bicept  (ek-sept^  v.i.  To  object;  to  take 
exception:  usually  followed  by  to;  sometimes 
by  ahainet;  as,  to  except  to  a  witness  or  to 
his  testimony.  'A  succession  which  our 
author  could  not  except  againat '    Locke. 

Bzoept  (ek-septO-  Now  used  as  a  prep,  and 
eofv'.,  but  really  a  contracted  form  of  the 
pp.  excepted,  or  a  verb  in  the  imperative. 
1.  prep.  Being  excepted  or  left  out;  with  ex- 
ception of;  exceptmg. 

Richard  except,  those  whom  we  fight  against. 
Had  rather  have  us  win,  than  him  tliey  follow. 

ShaM. 


I  could  see  nothing  except  the  sky.      Sivi/t. 
8.  eonj.  Excepting;  if  it  be  not  that;  unit 

Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in 


vain  that  build  it. 


Ps.  cxxvii.  I. 


Bzoeptant  (ek-sept'ant),  a.  Implying  excep- 
tion. 

Excepted  (ek-sept'ed),  p.  and  a.  Left  out. 
as  m>ra  a  general  proposition,  category, 
rule,  precept,  and  the  like;  specially  ex- 
cluded.    'The  excepted  tree.'    Milton. 

Excepting  (ek-uepving),  ppr.  used  asapr#p. 
and  eonj.  With  exception  of;  excluding;  un- 
less; except '  Excevtinff  none  but  good  Duke 
Humphrey.'  Shak.  *JSxoepting  your  wor- 
ship's presence.'  Shak. 

Excepting  in  barbarous  tiroes,  no  such  atrocious 
outrages  could  be  commiUed.  Brougham. 

Exception  (ek-sep'shon),  n.  L  The  act  of 
excepting  or  excluding  from  a  number  de- 
signated, or  from  a  description;  exclusion; 
as,  all  voted  for  the  bill,  with  the  exception 
of  five. 

He  doth  deny  his  prisoners  but  with  proviso  and 
exception.  SMaA. 

2.  Exclusion  from  what  is  comprehended  in 
a  general  rule  or  proposition:  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  with  to. 

Let  the  money  be  raised  on  land,  with  an  exceptiott 
to  some  of  the  more  barren  parts,  that  might  be  tax 
free.  Addison. 

8.  That  which  is  excepted,  excluded,  or 
separated  from  others  in  a  general  descrip- 
tion; the  person  or  thing  specified  as  distinct 
or  not  included;  as,  aunost  every  general 
rule  has  its  excej^iane. 

Such  rare  exceptions,  shining  in  the  dark. 
Prove,  rather  than  impeach,  the  just  remark. 

Cowper. 

4.  An  objeetion;  that  which  is  or  mav  be 
offered  in  opposition  to  a  rule,  proposition, 
statement,  or  ail^:ation:  with  to;  sometimes 
with  agaiiML 

I  win  answer  what  exceptions  he  can  have  against 
our  account.  Bentley. 

5.  Objection  with  dislike;  offence;  slight 
anger  or  resentment:  with  at  or  againet, 
but  more  commonly  with  to,  and  generally 
used  with  take;  as,  to  take  exeejnuni  at  a 
severe  remark;  to  take  exception  to  what 
was  said. 

Roderigo,  thou  hast  taJten  against  me  an  exception, 

Shak. 

6.  In  lavo,  (a)  the  denial  of  what  is  alleged 
and  conaidered  as  valid  by  the  other  party, 
either  in  point  of  law  or  in  pleading;  a  de- 
nial of  a  matter  alleged  in  bar  to  an  action: 
an  allegation  against  the  sufficiency  of  aii 
answer.  It  is  a  stop  or  stay  to  an  action,  and 
it  is  either  dilatoiy  or  peretnptory.  (h)  A 
clause  by  which  the  grantor  of  a  deed  ex- 
cepts something  before  granted,  as  when 
having  disposed  of  a  house  a  particular 
room  is  excepted  from  the  some.— £tU  qf 
exeeptione,  in  law,  a  statement  of  excep- 
tions taken  to  the  decision,  or  instructions, 
on  points  of  law,  of  the  judge  presiding 
at  a  trial,  for  the  purpose  of  having  these 
points  recorded  in  order  to  be  revie  ^v  ed  by  a 
superior  court  or  the  full  bench. 

BxceptiCliable  (ek-sep'shon-a-bl),  a.  Liable 
to  exception  or  objection;  objectionable. 

This  passage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  exception- 
able  in  the  wnole  poem.  Addtson. 

ExoeptionableneaB  (ek-sep'shon-a-bi-nes), 
n.    The  quality  of  being  exceptionable. 

Exceptional  (ek-sep'shon-al).  a.  1.  Out  of 
the  ordinary  course;  relating  to  or  forming 
an  exception. 

In  i8s3  a  bUl  was  introduced  to  withdraw  this  ex- 
eeptienalpriyiitgt;  but  it  was  defeated  bv  a  masterly 
speech  01^  Mr.  Macaulay.  T.  ErsMine  May. 

2.  That  may  be  excepted  against 
BxceptionaUy  (ek-sep'shon-al-liX  adv-  In 
an  exceptional  manner;  in  a  manner  not 
generally  acted  on;  unprecedentedly;  extra- 
ordinarily ;  especially ;  as,  he  was  exception- 
ally favoured. 

In  order  to  bestow  a  lucrative  moaopoly  on  parti- 
cular establishments  which  the  government  was 
pleased  exceptionally  to  license.  y.  S.  Mill. 

ExcepUonary  Cek-sep'shon-a-ri),  a.  Indi- 
ciUing  an  exception. 

After  mentioning  the  general  privation  of  the 
'bloomy  ilush  of  life,'  the  exeeptienary  'all  but'  in- 
cludes, as  part  of  that  bloomy  nush,  an  aged  decrepit 
matron.  Quoted  ^  Latham. 

Bxceptionert  (ek-sep'shon-^,  n.  One  who 
takes  exception  or  objects. 

ExceptiOlUt  (ek-tep'shus),  a.  Peevish;  dis- 
posed or  apt  to  cavil  or  take  exceptions. 

Thev  are  so  supercilious,  troablesome,  fierce,  and 
excepttous.  South. 

ExceptiOOSneeB  (ek-sep'shus-nesX  n.  Dis- 
position to  caviL 


oh.  dbain;     £h.  8c  lock;     g,  go;     j.  job;      ft,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  sin^;     TH.  CAen;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  wMg;    zh,  azure.  -.See  KXY 
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Bzomtlve  (ek-sept'ivX  a.  1.  Includixig  an  ex- 
ception; as,  an  exceptive  proposition.  WtUtt. 
2.  Making  or  being  an  exception;  excep- 
tional 'A  particiuar  and  exceptive  law.' 
MOUm. 

ExoevUeut  (ek-septles),  a.  Making  no  ex- 
cepuou;  extending  to  alL 

Forgive  my  general  and  txceftUss  rashness.    Skak. 

Bzoeptor  (ek-sepf  6r),  n.  One  who  objects 
or  niakes  excepnons. 

Bxoeretarata  (eks-ie'k^br&tx  v.t  pL  m- 
cerebtc,  exeerebratum—ex,  out,  and  cere- 
brum, brain.]  To  remove  or  beat  out  the 
brains  ot 

Bzoerebration  (eks-se're-bri'^shon),  n.  The 
act  of  remoTing  or  beating  out  the  brains. 

Bxoerebrose  (eks-se'rft-brds),  a.  [L.  ex,  out, 
and  eerebroetu,  from  cerebrum,  the  brain.] 
Having  no  brains. 

Bzoom  (ek-s^mO.  v,t.  [L.  excemo—ex,  and 
oemo,  Or.  krinS,  to  separate.]  To  separate 
and  emit  through  the  pores  or  through  small 
passages  of  the  body;  to  strain  out;  to  se- 
crete: to  excrete;  as,  fluids  are  excemed  in 
perspiration.  'That  which  is  dead,  or  cor- 
rupted, or  «xeeni«(i'  Baeotk  [Obsolete  or 
obsolescent] 

Bzoement  (ek-s«m'entX  a.    Secreting. 

Exoerp  t  (ek-s6rpO>  v.  t.    To  excerpt 

In  yotir  reading  txcerf  and  note  in  your  books  such 
thii^  as  you  like.  Haltt. 

Ezoerpt  (ek-sdrpt^  tX  [L.  exeerpo,  exeerp- 
tum—ex,  out,  and  carpc,  to  pick.]  To  make 
an  extract  from,  or  an  extract  of ;  to  pick 
out;  to  select;  to  cite  or  cite  from.  'Out 
of  which  we  have  excerpted  the  following 
particulars.'    Fuller. 

uoerpt  (ek-s^rpt'X  *>•  -^  extract  from  an 
author  or  from  a  writing  of  any  kind ;  as, 
he  craved  excerpts  from  ue  minutes. 

His  common-place  book  was  filled  with  atterfU 
from  the  year-books.  Ltrd  Cam/M/. 

Exoerpta  (ek-86rp'taX  a  pi  [SeeSxoBRPT.] 

Passages  extracted. 
BzoerpUon  (ek-sdrp'shon), n.  [L.  excerptio.] 

1.  Ttie  act  of  excerpting  or  picking  out ;  a 

f [leaning;  selection.— 2.  That  which  is  se- 
ected  or  gleaned.    [Kare.  ] 
Times  hare  consumed  his  works,  saving  some  few 

ExoerptlTe  (ek-sdrpfivX  <t  Excerpting; 
choosing.    Mackenzie. 

Ezoerptor(ek-8«rpf6r),a  One  who  excerpts; 
a  selecter;  a  culler. 

Excess  (ek-sesO.  n.  [Fr.  exeU;  L.  excetnu, 
from  exeedo.  See  ExoxBD.1  1.  That  which 
exceeds  any  measure  or  limit,  or  which 
exceeds  something  else,  or  a  eoing  beyond 
a  Jiut  line  or  pomt;  that  which  u  beyond 
the  common  measure,  proportion,  or  due 
quantity;  superfluity:  superabundance;  as, 
an  exccn  of  provisions;  exeeee  of  bile  in  the 
system. 

If  music  be  the  food  of  lore,  play  on ; 
Give  me  tx€us  of  it.  SMmk. 

He  saw;  but  blasted  with  exctst  of  Ught. 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night.  Gruy. 

2.  Any  transgression  of  due  limits;  extrava- 
gance. 

Whh  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  eMteu.  SMaJk. 

8.  Undue  indulgence  of  appetite ;  want  of 
restraint  in  gratifying  the  desires;  intem- 
perance; over-indulgence. 

Like  one  thnt  sees  his  own  tjtetxs. 

And  easily  forgives  it  as  his  own.     Ttnnys0n. 

4.  In  ariih.  and  geam.  the  difference  between 
any  two  unequal  numbers  or  quantities; 
that  which  remains  when  the  lesser  number 
or  quantity  is  taken  from  Uie  greater— 
SmribaX  exeeee,  in  trigon.  the  quantity  by 
which  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a 
spherical  triangle  exceeds  two  right  angles. 
Excessive  (ek-ses'ivX  a.  Beyond  any  given 
d^ree,  measure,  or  limit,  or  beyond  the 
common  measure  or  proportion;  beyond 
what  is  sanctioned  by  religion,  morals,  pro- 
priety, or  utility;  immoderate;  extravagant; 
unreasonable;  as,  the  excestive  bulk  of  a 
man;  exceatine  labour;  excestive  charges; 
excessive  anger,  excitement,  vanity;  exces- 
sive indulgence  of  any  kind. 

BMtssivt  grief  (is)  the  enemy  to  the  Uving.      SMmk. 
Dark  with  ttoa*rivt  bright  thy  skirts  sppct. 

—  Enormous,  Immense,  Excessive.  See 
under  Enormous. 

Excessively  (ek-sesfiv-U),  adv.  L  In  an  ex- 
treme dejn'ee;  beyond  measure;  exceedingly; 
vehemently;  violently;  as,  exeessioelu  im- 
patient; excessively  grieved;  the  wind  blew 
excessively. 


A  man  must  be  exassiotty  stupid,  as  well  as  un- 
charitable, who  believes  there  is  no  virtue  but  on  his 
own  side.  Addittn. 

2.f  Intemperately. 

Which  having  swallowed  up  excusiveiy. 

He  soon  in  vomit  up  againe  doth  lay.      Sptnttr. 

Bxoesslveness  (ek-seslv-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  excessive;  excess. 

Bxcnaxise  (eks-chanJO.  v.L  pret  &  pp.  ex- 
changea;  ppr.  exchanging.  [O.  Vr.  exchanger, 
esehanger;  Fr.  ichanger—ex,  and  changer, 
to  change.  See  Cuanoe]  L  In  com.  to 
part  with,  in  return  for  some  equivalent:  to 
transfer,  for  a  recompense;  to  barter;  as,  he 
exchanaes  his  goods  in  foreign  countries  for 
gold;  the  workman  exchanges  his  labour  for 
money. 

He  has  something  to  exckangt  with  those  abroad. 

Locit. 

2.  To  lay  aside,  quit,  .or  resign  one  thing, 
state,  or  condition,  and  take  another  in  the 

Slace  of  it;  to  part  with  for  a  substitute;  as, 
>  exeiuinge  a  crown  for  a  cowl;  to  exchange 
a  throne  for  a  cell  or  a  hermitage ;  to  ex- 
change a  life  of  ease  for  a  life  of  toil  '  And 
death  for  life  exchanged  foolishly.'  Shak.— 

3.  To  give  and  receive  reciprocally ;  to  give 
and  tuce;  communicate  mutually;  to  inter- 
change; as.  to  exchange  horses,  clothes, 
thoughts,  civiUties. 

£lincAa#ff^  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet  Shak. 

Stn.  To  change,  interchange,  barter,  bar- 
gain, truck,  swap. 

OCChange  (eks-cn&nj').  v.  i.  To  make  an  ex- 
change; to  pass  or  to  be  taken  as  an  equiva- 
lent; as,  a  sovereign  should  exchange  for 
twenty  shillings. 

Exchange  (eks-chanJO,  n.  L  The  act  of 
giving  one  thing  or  commodity  for  another; 
barter;  the  act  of  parting  with  something  in 
return  for  an  equivalent;  trafllc  by  inter- 
change of  commodities. 

Joseph  gave  them  bread  in  excMangt  for  horses. 

Gen.  xlvU.  17. 
O  spare  her  life  and  in  exthamge  take  mine.  Dryden. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  up  or  resigning  one 
thing  or  state  for  another,  without  contract; 
as,  the  exchange  of  a  crown  for  a  cloister.— 
8.  The  act  of  giving  and  receiving  recipro- 
cally; as.  an  exdiange  of  thoughts;  an  ex- 
change of  civilities. — 4.  The  contract  by 
which  one  commodity  is  transferred  to  an- 
other for  an  equivalent  commodity.  —6.  The 
thing  ^ven  in  return  for  something  re- 
ceived; or  the  thing  received  in  return  for 
wliat  is  given;  change.  'There's  my  ex- 
change.' Shak.  Hence— e.  Among  Jour- 
nalisU,  a  newspaper  sent  to  one  office  In 
exchange  for  one  received.— 7.  The  process 
of  exchanging  one  debt  or  credit  for  another; 
or  the  receiving  or  paying  of  money  in  one 

Slace,  for  an  equal  sum  in  another,  by  order, 
raft,  or  bill  of  exchange.  See  under  Bill. 
8.  In  mercantile  Ian.  a  bill  drawn  for  money: 
a  bill  of  exchange  —9.  In  tow,a  mutual  grant 
of  equal  interc»ts,  the  one  in  consideration 
of  the  other— la  The  place  where  the  mer- 
chants, brokers,  and  bankers  of  a  city  meet 
to  transact  business,  at  certain  hours:  often 
contracted  into  'Oiattge.  'As  he  does  in 
the  market  and  exchange,  who  sells  seve- 
ral things.'  Locke.  — II.  In  arith.  a  rule 
the  object  of  which  is  to  find  how  much 
of  the  money  of  one  country  Is  equivalent 
to  a  given  sum  of  the  money  of  another. 
All  the  calculations  in  exchange  may  be 
performed  by  the  rule  of  proportion;  and 
the  work  may  often  be  abbreviated  by  the 
method  of  aliquot  parts.— Cotirse  qf  ex- 
change, the  current  price  between  two 
placM,  which  is  above  or  below  par,  or  at 
par.  Exchange  is  at  par  when  a  bill  in 
New  York  for  the  payment  of  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling  in  London  can  be  purchased 
lor  one  hundred  pounds.  If  it  can  be  pur- 
chased for  less,  exchange  is  under  par.  If 
the  purchaser  is  obliged  to  give  m<ire,  ex- 
change is  above  par.— Arbitration  0/  ex- 
change. See  under  Arbitration.  ~7A«ory 
of  exchanges,^  theory  introduced  by  Prevost, 
for  explaining  the  equilibrium  of  tempera- 
ture of  anv  body.  It  is  founded  on  the  sup- 
dition  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  a 
y  diffuses  bv  radiation  is  equal  to  the 
quantity  which  it  receives  by  radiation  from 
surrounding  bodies,  and  which  it  either 
alMorbs  wholly  or  in  part 
BxcbanceatdUtar  (eks-chinJ'a-bin-UX  n. 
The  quality  or  uate  of  being  exchangeable. 

Though  the  law  ought  not  to  be  contravened  by  an 
express  artide  admitting  the  tisckmngtmbUity  of  such 
persons.  WmshimfUH. 

Bxehangeable  (eks-chinfa-blX  a.  1.  That 
may  be  exchanged;  capable  of  being  ex- 


changed; fit  or  proper  to  be  exchanged. 
*  Bank  bills  exchangeable  for  gold  and  sil- 
ver.'   Ratnsay. 

The  officers  captured  with  Burgojme  were  ev- 
changeabk  within  the  powers  of  General  Howe. 

Marshall. 

2.  Ratable  by  exchange;  to  be  estimated  by 
what  may  be  procured  in  exchange;  as,  the 
exchangeable  value  of  goods. 

But  as  soon  as  a  Uniiution  becomes  practically 
operative ;  as  soon  as  titere  is  not  so  much  of  the 
thing  to  be  had  as  would  be  appropriated  and  used 
if  it  could  be  obtained  for  asking;  the  ownership  or 
use  of  the  natural  agent  acquires  an  txrhangtablt 
value.  7.  S.  MiU. 

Exchange-broker  (eks-ch&njl>r6k-«r).  n. 
In  cam.  one  who  negotiates  foreign  bills, 
for  which  he  receives  a  small  commission. 

Excbanger  (eks-ch&nJ'^rX  n.  One  who  ex- 
changes; one  who  practises  exchange.  Mat 
XXV.  27. 

Excheatf  (eks-ch^t').  Same  as  Escheat. 
Spenser.  • 

^CCheatort  (eks-ch6t'^r),  n.  Same  as 
Eseheator. 

Exeheqner  (eks-chek'^r).  n.  [Fr.  iehiquier, 
a  chess-board.  Applied  to  a  court  of 
finance  from  its  having  at  first  held  its 
meetings  roimd  a  table  covered  with  checked 
cloth,  because  accounts  were  taken  by  means 
of  counters  on  the  checks.]  1.  A  state  trea- 
sury: hence,  pecuniary  property  in  general; 
as,  the  war  drained  the  exchequer;  my  ex- 
chequer is  ^erv  low.— 2.  In  England,  an 
ancient  tribun^  and  court  of  record,  founded 
chiefly  for  the  collection  and  care  of  the 
royal  revenues.  Latterly,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  was  extended  by  allowing  all 
the  king's  debtors  and  farmers,  and  all 
accountants  of  the  exchequer,  to  sue  all 
manner  of  persons  in  this  court,  on  tlie 
plea  that,  by  reason  of  the  wrong  done  to 
the  plaintiflT  by  the  defendant,  he  was  un- 
able to  discharge  his  debts  to  the  crown  - 
which  privilege  was  ultimately  extended  to 
all  the  lieges,  on  the  fiction  that  they  were 
crown  delitors.  The  Judges  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  the  lord  treasurer,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  three  barons.  By 
6  and  6  Vict  v.  the  equitable  iurisdiction 
of  the  court  was  abolished,  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  who  belonged  to 
the  equity  side  of  the  coiurt  only,  ceased  to 
be  one  of  the  Judges,  these  now  consisting 
of  a  chief  barop  and  four  (afterwards  five) 
puisne  barons.  This  court  is  now  a  division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  its  practice 
in  ordinuy  civil  cases  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  other  divisions;  but  the  practice  in 
revenue  cases  remains  unaltered  by  the 
Judicature  Act  of  1875.  To  Uiis  division 
are  specially  assigned  all  matters  wbiili 
were  within  the  exclusive  cognizance  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer. —In  Scotland,  the  Court 
qf  Exchequer  was  originally  the  king's  re- 
venue court,  and  was  continued  by  the 
Treaty  of  Union  till  Uie  establishment  of  a 
new  court  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  of 
which  the  Jud^  were  the  high  treasurer 
of  Great  Britain,  with  a  chief  bavon  and 
four  other  barons.  After  various  inodiflcn- 
tions  the  court  was  alwlished  by  10  and  20 
Vict  Ivi. ,  and  its  Jurisdiction  transfenvd  to 
the  Court  of  Session.— £!xcA^9t(^r  bills,  bills 
for  money,  or  promissory  bills,  issued  from 
the  exchequer;  a  sjtecies  of  paper  cui  i-eiit  y 
emitted  under  the  authority  of  the  go\ein- 
ment  and  bearing  interest  Exchequer  I  li  I  Is 
form  a  principal  part  of  the  public  unfuntlcd 
debt  of  Great  Britain 

Exchequer  (eks  chek'dr),  v.t.  To  institute 
a  process  against  in  the  court  of  exchequer. 

Among  other  strange  words,  the  foHowiMK  \..\s 
arisen  in  vulgar  language.  vi2.  to  exrhequtr  j  in.tn. 
Ptggt,  Amtctutes  if  tht  Engluh  Latiguaxe. 

Exeheqiier-chainber  (eks  -  chek  'tr- 1  bam'- 

b^rX  n.  Formerly  a  court  of  appellate  Judr- 
diction.  an  appeal  in  error  lying  to  this 
court  from  each  of  the  three  superior  courts 
of  Common  Law,  and  from  this  court  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  was  abolished  by  the 
Judicature  Act  of  1875,  and  its  Jurisdiction 
in  appeals  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal 

Exdde (ek-dd').  v.t  [L.  excido-ex,  out,  off, 
and  eaedo,  to  cut]  To  cut  out  or  off;  to 
separate;  to  remove.    N.  B.  Jiev.    IRare.] 

Recipient  (ek-si'pi-entX  n.  (L  exeipims, 
exctpientis,  ppr.  of  excipio,  to  take  out.  to 
except]'  1.  One  who  excepts.  {Rare  or 
obsolete.]— 2.  In  med.  an  inert  or  slightly 
active  substance  employed  as  the  medium 
or  V)  hide  for  the  admin  istrntion  of  the 
active  medicine,  as  bread-crust,  conserve  of 
roses,  sugar,  Jelly,  dec 


F&te,  f&r,  fat,  f{|ll;       m6,  met.  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mbve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  5c.  al.t/ne;      y.  Sc.  fey. 
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Ilflllde,  Exdpale  (ek'si-pl,  ek'sipOlX  n. 
[L  txetpio,  to  receive.]  In  bot  the  c^ptole 
or  enrelope  inclosing  or  protecting  the  thm- 
Umlum  of  the  apothecia  of  lichenB;  it  fa  an 
ezpanaion  of  the  thalioa. 

Hr^afttiio  (ek-aiz'a-blX  a.  Liable  or  subject 
to  exciae:  as,  beer  is  an  exeitabU  commoiUty. 

BzelM  (ek-siz'X  n.  [From  O.D.  tUctiU,  aktyt, 
G.  acei»e,  excue,  corruption  of  O.Vr.  osfit, 
assessments,  impositions,  from  ams0.  an 
aadse.  Sksat.  SeeAssiSK.!  1.  An  inland  tax 
or  duty  imposed  on  certain  commodities  of 
home  production  and  consumption,  as  malt, 
spirits,  <frc.  In  Britain  the  licenses  to  pur- 
sue certain  callings,  to  keep  dogs,  to  carry 
a  gnn,  and  to  deal  in  certain  commodities, 
are  included  in  the  excise  duties,  as  well  as 
the  taxes  on  armorial  bearings,  carriages, 
serrants,  plate,  railways,  Ac  Excise  duties 
were  first  Imposed  by  the  Long  Parliament 
in  1043.-2.  That  branch  or  department  of 
the  civil  service  which  is  connected  with 
the  levying  of  such  duties. 

BzdM  (ek-sIzO^  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
connected  with,  the  excise ;  as,  txe%te  acts ; 
•teiu  commissioners. 

BzelM  (eksfz')>  v-t  prei  A  pp.  excited;  ppr. 
exciting.  1.  To  lay  or  impose  a  duty  on;  to 
levy  an  excise  on.— 2.  To  impose  upon;  to 
overcharge.    [Provincial] 

HtH— tnnw  (ek-siz'manX  n.  An  officer 
engaged  in  assisting  to  collect  the  excise 
duties,  as  well  as  in  preventing  the  evasion 
of  them. 

Excision  (ek-si'zhon),  n.  [Fr. ;  L  L  exdtio, 
from  L.  excido—ex,  out,  and  etxdOy  to  cut] 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  off,  especially  a  person 
or  nation;  extirpation;  destruction. 

Such  ciMiqucrors  are  the  instruments  of  veweance 
<m  those  nations  that  have  .  .  .  grown  ripe  (or  exci- 
tt«n.  Atttrtury. 

S.  In  tura.  a  cutting  out  or  cutting  off  any 
part  of  the  bodv;  extiipation;  amputation. 
&  Beelet.  a  cutting  off  from  the  church;  ex- 
communication. 

BxdtoblUtyCek-sU'abirfti).  fk  [From 
excite.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  capable  of 
excitement;  readiness  or  proneness  to  be 
provoked  or  moved  into  action;  the  quality 
of  being  easily  agitated;  nervousness. 

This  early  exritubility  prepared  his  mind  for  the 
reh^Kms  sentiment  that  afterwards  became  so  power* 
fully  dominant  L.  Himtr. 

%  In  TMd,  tlie  property  of  being  sensible  to 
the  action  of  excitants  or  stimulants,  pos- 
sessed by  living  beings  or  their  tissues;  irri- 
tability. 

Excitable  (eksIt'a-blX  a.  Susceptible  of 
excitement;  capable  of  being  excited;  easily 
stirred  up  or  stimulated;  prone  to  or  char- 
acterized by  excitement;  as,  an  excitable 
temperament 

Excitant  (ek'sl-tant).  n.  That  which  pro- 
duces or  may  produce  increased  action  in  a 
living  organism;  specifically,  in  t/Mtf.  an 
agent  or  influence  which  arouses  the  vital 
activity  of  the  body  or  of  any  of  the  tissues 
or  organs  belonging  to  it;  a  stimulant;  what 
stimulates  arterial  action. 

Excitant  (ek'si-tant),  a.  Tending  to  excite; 
exciting. 

ExdUtat  (eksIt'&tX  v.e.  To  excite.  *Eab- 
cHated  to  wrath.'    Bactm. 

Excitation  (eksit-rshon),  n.  L  The  act  of 
excitmg  or  putting  in  motion;  the  act  of 
rousini;  or  awakening. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  order  tA  excitation  is 
from  mukcles  that  are  small  and  freouently  acted  on 
to  those  which  are  larger,  and  less  freauently  acted 
on.  H.  spencer. 

Here  are  wordsof  ferrcat  excitation  to  the  frozen 
hearts  of  others.  /T/.  ffait. 

2.  In  med  the  act  of  producing  excitement; 
also,  the  excitement  produced.  — £lnrifa<Mm 
of  eleetricity,  the  disturbance  of  the  electric 
equilibrium  by  friction,  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, contact.  Ac. 

Udtatlve  (ek-sIt'ativX  a.  Having  power 
to  excite;  tending  or  serving  to  excite;  ex- 
citatory.   '  Excitative  of  devotion.'  Barrow. 

Exdtator  (ek-sit-ftt'«r).  n.  [L. ,  from  excito. 
See  EvciTB.]  In  elect  an  instrument  em- 
ployed to  discharge  a  Leyden  Jar  or  other 
electrical  apparatus  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secnre  the  operator  from  the  force  or  effect 
of  the  shock. 

ExdtatOIT  (ek-sit'a-to-rO.  a.  Tending  to 
excite;  containing  excitement ;  excitative. 

Excite  (ek-slt[i  v.L  pret  A  pp.  exciUd;  ppr. 
exciting.  [  Ft.  exctter,  from  L  excito— ex, 
and  eito.  to  put  in  rapid  motion,  to  call, 
intens.  of  eito  or  do,  to  put  in  motion,  ex- 
cite, call;  probably  aUn  to  Gr.  kid,  to  go, 
kineC,  to  move.]    1.  To  rouse;  to  call  into 


action;  to  animate;  to  stir  up ;  to  cause  to 
act,  as  that  which  is  dormant,  sluggish,  or 
inactive;  as,  to  excite  the  spirits  or  courage. 
2.  To  stimulate:  to  give  new  or  increased 
action  to;  specifically,  in  med.  to  call  forth 
or  increase  the  vital  activity  of  the  body,  or 
any  of  its  parts;  as.  to  excite  the  human  sys- 
tem ;  to  excite  the  bowels.— 3.  To  raise;  to 
create;  to  stir  up  or  set  afoot;  as,  to  excite 
a  mutiny  or  insurrection.- "To  excUe  ari 
electric,  to  apply  friction  to  it  so  as  to  pro- 
duce electricity.— St M.  To  awaken,  animate, 
incite,  arouse,  stimulate,  inflame,  irritate, 
provoke. 

acdteftat  (ek-sIffuIX  «•  CalcuUted  to 
excite;  full  of  exciting  matter;  as»  excit^/tU 
stories  or  prayers.    Chapman, 

Excitement  (ek-slt'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
exciting:  stimulation.  —2.  The  state  of  being 
roused  into  action;  agitation;  sensation; 
commotion ;  as,  the  news  caused  great  excUe- 
ment;  an  excitement  of  the  jpeople.— 3.  In 
med.  (a)  a  state  of  aroused  or  increased  vital 
activity  in  the  body  or  any  of  its  tissues  or 
organs;  any  new  condition  produced  by  the 
influence  of  any  natural,  medicinal,  or  me- 
chanical agent,  in  the  living  body,  {b)  In 
a  limited  sense,  an  abnormal  increase  of 
vital  energy  and  strength  of  action  in  the 
heart  and  arteries,  (e)  A  vitiated  and  ab- 
normal state  of  the  acUons  and  sensations, 
or  both,  produced  by  natural,  medicinal,  or 
mechanical  agents,  either  upon  a  healthy 
state  of  the  vital  susceptibilities,  or  by  an 
excessive  or  otlierwise  improper  use  or  ap- 
plication of  natural,  medicinal,  or  mechaid- 
cal  agents.— 4  That  which  excites  or  rouses; 
that  which  moves,  stirs,  or  induces  action; 
a  motive.  *  The  cares  and  excitementt  of  a 
season  of  transition  and  struggle. '  Talfourd. 

Exdter  (ek-sit'6r),  n.  L  One  who  or  that 
which  excites ;  one  that  puts  in  motion,  or 
the  cause  which  awakens  and  moves  or  sets 
in  operation. 

Hope  is  the  great  exciter  of  industry.  Dr.  H.  Mere. 

2.  In  med.  a  stimulant:  an  excitant 

Exciting  (ek-sIt'higX  p.  and  a.  Calling  or 
rousing  into  action;  producing  excitement; 
stimulating;  as.  excitwg  events;  an  exciting 
story. —Eaecitinacatuet,  in  med.  those  causes 
which  immediately  produce  disease,  or  those 
which  excite  the  action  of  predisposing 
causes. 

Excitingly  (ek-slt'ing-li),  adv.  So  as  to 
excite. 

Exdtive  (eksIt'ivX  a.    Tending  to  excite. 

ExdtO-motory  (ek-sft^d-md^to-ri),  a.  In 
anat  exciting  motion,  but  without  sensa- 
tion, and  not  subject  to  volition;  as,  excUo- 
motory  nerves^ 

itTftiaim  (eks-klftmO.  v.i.  [L  exdamo—ex, 
and  damo,  to  call.  See  Cladc.]  To  utter 
with  vehemence;  to  cry  out;  to  make  a  loud 
outcry  in  words;  to  declare  with  loud  voci- 
feration: as.  to  exclaim  against  oppression; 
to  exclaim  with  wonder  or  astonishment;  to 
exdaim  with  Joy. 

The  most  insupportable  of  tyrants  exctaim  against 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  L Estrange. 

That  thus  you  do  exclaim  youll  go  with  him.  Shak. 

[This  verb,  as  in  the  second  example,  is  often 
really  transitive. )— Stm.  To  call  out,  cry  ont» 
shout,  vociferate. 

Exdalmt  (eks-kl&mO.  n.  Outcry;  clamour. 
'Cursing  cries  and  deep  exclaimt.'    Shak. 

Exclalmer  (eks-kl&m'6rX  n.  One  who  cries 
out  with  vehemence;  one  who  speaks  Mith 
heat,  passion,  or  much  noise;  as,  an  «b- 
daimer  against  tyranny. 

Exdamauon  (eks-klam-ft'shon),  n.  I.  The 
act  of  exclaiining  or  making  an  outcry ; 
noisy  talk;  vehement  vociferation:  clamour; 
expression  of  surprise,  pain,  anger,  and  the 
like;  as,  exelamationt  against  abuses  in  go- 
vernment 'JSxetomafions  against  the  abuses 
of  the  church.'    Hooker. 

Thus  win  I  drown  your  exclamations.       Shak. 

2.  An  emphatical  or  passionate  utterance ; 
that  which  is  uttered  with  emphasis  and 
passion.  'A  festive  exclamation  not  tan- 
suited  to  the  occasion.'  Trench.-  3.  The 
mark  or  sign  in  printing  !  by  which  empha- 
tical utterance  or  interjectional  force  is 
mariced.  —4.  In  gram,  a  word  expressing  out- 
cry; an  interjection;  a  word  expressing  some 
passion,  as  wonder,  fear,  or  grief. 

Ezdamative(ekB-klam'a-tiv),a.  Containing 
exclamation;  exclamatory. 

Exclamatorl]y.Exclamatlyely(eks-kUun'- 
a-to-ri-li,  eks-klam'a-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  ex- 
clamatory manner. 

Exclamatory  (eks-klam'a-to-ri).  a.  1.  Using 
exclamation;  as,  an  exclamatory  speaker.— 


2.  Containing  or  expressing  exclamation;  as, 
an  exclamatory  phrase. 
BxdndeCeks-klQdO,  v.  t.  pret  A  pp.  excluded; 
ppr.  excluding.  (L.  exclwio,  to  shut  out  - 
ex,  out.  and  claudo,  to  shut  ]  1.  To  hinder 
from  entering  or  from  admission;  to  shut 
out;  as,  one  body  exdudee  another  from 
occupying  the  s  :me  space. 

If  the  church  be  so  unhappily  contrived  as  to  lurw 
cli*de  from  its  communion  such  persons  likeliest  to 
have  great  abilities,  it  should  be  altered.      Svi/t. 

2.  To  hinder  from  participation  or  enjoy- 
ment; to  debar. 

This  b  Dutch  partnership,  to  share  in  all  our  bene- 
ftcial  bargains,  and  exclude  us  wholly  from  theirs. 

Swi/t. 

8.  To  except;  not  to  comprehend  or  include 
in  a  privilege,  grant,  proposition,  argument, 
description,  or  the  like.— 4  To  thrust  out; 
to  eject;  to  extrude;  as,  to  exclude  a  fetus 
or  eggs  from  the  womb.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Exolnslon  (eks-klfi'xhonX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
denying  entrance  or  admission ;  a  shutting 
out  'The  exdution  of  the  air  doth  good. 
Bacon.  '  His  sad  exdution  from  the  doors 
of  bliss.'  Milton.— 2.  The  act  of  debarring 
from  participation  in  a  privilege,  benefit, 
use,  or  enjoyment  'The  exdution  of  the 
duke  from  the  crown  of  England  and  Ire- 
land.' Hume.  —  Z.  Exception;  non-recep- 
tion or  non-admission,  in  a  general  sense. 
*  With  an  exdution  that  he  should  not  marry 
her  himsell'  Bacon.— A.  The  act  of  thrust- 
ing out  or  expelling,  as  from  a  wound;  ejec- 
tion; extrusion. 

How  were  it  possible  the  womb  should  contain  the 
child,  nay.  sometimes  twins,  till  they  come  to  their 
due  perfection  and  maturity  for  exclusion.      Jtqy. 

6.t  That  which  is  emitted  or  thrown  out; 
excretion.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Exolasionary  (eks-kl&'zhon-a-ri),  a.  Tend- 
ing to  exclude  or  debar. 

Excloaloner  (eks-klQ'zhon-^rX  n.  Same  as 
ExdutionitL 

■Exolnsloniem  (eks-kld'zhon-izmX  n.  Exclu- 
sive principles  or  practice. 

Excloelonift  (eks-klfi'zhon-ist),  n.  One  who 
would  preclude  another  from  some  privi- 
lege; specifically,  in  Enalith  hitt.,  one  of  a 
fiuty  of  politicians  in  we  time  of  Charles 
I.  favourable  to  a  bill  to  exclude  his  popish 
heirs  from  the  throne. 

The  exclusive  in  fashionable  life  does  not  see  that 
he  excludes  himself  from  enjoyment,  in  the  attempt 
to  apprnpriate  it.  The  exclusionist  in  religion  does 
not  see  tnat  he  shuts  the  door  of  heaven  on  himself, 
in  striving  to  shut  out  others.  Emerson. 

The  gentlemen  of  every  county,  the  traders  of 
every  town,  the  boys  of  every  public  school  were 
divided  into  esr/Mxl«niM/ and  abhorrers.  Macauiay. 

Excloalve  (eks-klQ'siv).  a.  1.  Havinff  the 
power  of  preventing  entrance;  as.  exautive 
bars.— 2.  Possessed  and  enjoyed  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others;  ss,  an  exdutive  privilege. 
8.  Not  taking  into  account;  not  including  or 
comprehending;  as,  the  general  had  5000 
troops,  exdutive  of  artillery  and  cavalry;  he 
sent  me  all  the  numbers  from  78  to  04  e»efu- 
tive,  that  is,  all  the  numbers  between  78  and 
94,  but  these  numbers,  the  first  and  last, 
are  excepted  or  not  included. — 4.  Prone  to 
exclude;  excluding  from  or  chary  in  admit- 
ting to  society  or  feUowship;  fastidious  as 
to  the  social  rank  of  associates ;  illiberal ; 
narrow;  as,  an  exdutive  clique. 

I  am  sick  of  court  circulars.  I  loathe  haut-tcn 
intelligence.  I  believe  such  words  as  fashionable. 
exclusive,  aristocratic  and  the  like,  to  be  wicked  un- 
christian epithets  that  ought  to  be  banished  from 
honest  vocabularies.  Thacktray. 

—Exdutive  dealina,  the  act  of  a  party,  who, 
at  any  election,  intimates  to  a  tradesman  or 
employee  that,  unless  the  latter  gives  him 
his  vote,  the  party  will  withdraw  his  custom 
from,  or  cease  to  employ,  him.  Dickens. — 
Exdutive  privilege,  in  Scott  law,  a  term 
used  in  a  limited  sense,  to  signify  the  rights 
and  franchises  of  the  nature  of  monopolies, 
formerly  enjoyed  by  the  different  incor- 
porated trades  of  a  royal  burgh,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  craftsmen  or  members  of  those 
incorporations  were  entitled  to  prevent  un- 
freemen,  or  tradesmen  not  members  of  the 
corporation,  from  exercising  the  same  trade 
within  the  limits  of  the  buigh. 

Exclntive  (eks-klfi'sivX  n.  One  belonging 
to  a  coterie  of  persons  who  exclude  others 
from  their  society  or  fellowship;  one  who 
limits  his  acquaintance  to  a  select  few.  See 
extract  under  ExcLUSiONlST. 

ExdoalTely  (eks-klfi'siv-m.  adv.  L  With- 
out admission  of  others  to  participation ; 
with  the  exclusion  of  all  others;  as»  to 
enjoy  a  privilege  exdutively.—2.  Without 
comprehension  in  an  account  or  number; 
not  inclusively. 
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EzdluslYexieBS  (eks-kl&'siv-nes),  n.  State 
or  gualitv  of  being  exclusive. 

fiLbmsiyisni  (eks-klu'aiv-izm),  n.  Act  or 
practice  of  excluding  or  of  being  excluaive; 
exclusiveness. 

Excdosory  (eks-kia'so-ri),  a.  Excluiive;  ex- 
cluding; able  to  exclude. 

Exooctt  (eks-koktO,  v.t  [L.  excoquo,  exeoe- 
tum,  to  Doil  out— «2,  out,  and  eoquo,  to 
boiL  Akin  eook.]  To  boil;  to  produce  by 
boiling. 

Salt  and  sugar,  txcocted  by  heat,  are  dissolved  by 
cold  auid  moisture.  Bacon. 

Bzcoctlont  (eka-kok'Bhon).  n.  The  act  of 
excocting  or  boiling  out    Bacon. 

Szcogltate  (eka-ko'jit-atX  «.C.  pret  ^  pp. 
exeoffitated;  ppr.  exatgitating.  [L.  ezeogito 
—€X,  out,  and  eogito,  to  think.]  To  invent; 
to  strike  out  by  thinking;  to  contrive.  'JSk- 
cogitate  strange  arte.'    SUrliitg. 

He  must  first  excogitate  Ms  matter,  then  choose  his 
words.  B.  yoMsoH. 

Szcogltate  (eka-ko'Jit-it).  v.i.    To  cogitate; 
to  endeavour  to  find  out  or  exhaust  a  sub- 
ject by  thinking.    BaeoiL 
Excogitation  (eks-ko^jit-ft^shon),  n.   Inven- 
tion; contrivance;  the  act  of  devising  in  the 
thoughts. 

The  labour  of  excogitation  is  too  violent  to  last  long. 

yohusoit. 

ExoommTme t  (eks-kom-mClnO.  v.t  To  ex- 
clude from  communion,  fellownship,  or  par- 
ticipation; to  excommunicate. 

Poets  .  . .  were  excommunett  Plato's  commonwealth. 

Gayton. 

Bzcoiiixnimlcable(dn-kom-mfi'ni-ka-bl),  a. 
[See  Excommunicate.  1  Liable  or  deserving 
to  be  excommunicated;  that  may  give  rise 
to  excommunication.  'What  offences  are 
exeommunicable.'    Keble. 

Bzoommimlcailt  (eks-kom-mO'ni-kantX  n. 
One  who  has  been  excommunicated. 

Excommunicate  (eks-kom-mu'ni-kat),  v.t. 
pret.  A  pp.  exeommunieated ;  ppr.  exeom- 
municatmg.  [L.  «x,  out,  and  communico, 
eommunieatum,  to  communicate,  from  com- 
munis, common.]  L  Eedcs.  to  expel  from 
communion;  to  eject  from  the  communion 
of  the  Churdi  by  an  ecclesiastical  sentence, 
and  deprive  of  spiritual  advantages;  as,  to  ex- 
communicate notorious  offenders.  Hence— 
2.  To  expel  from  any  association  and  de- 
prive of  the  privileges  of  membership. — 
S.  t  To  prohibit  on  pain  of  excommunication. 

Martin  the  Fifth  .  .  .  was  the  first  that  exeommu- 
nicmted  the  reading  of  heretical  books.        Milton. 

Ezoommunlcate  (eks-kom-mu'ni-k&t),  n. 
1.  One  who  is  excommunicated.— 2.  One  cut 
off  from  any  privilege.  '  Poor  excommuni- 
cate from  all  the  joyes  of  love.'    Carew. 

Ezoommunlcate  (eks-kom-mQ'ni-kat),  a. 
Cut  off  from  communion;  exconununicated. 

Thou  Shalt  stand  cursed  and  excommunicmtei 
And  blessed  shall  he  be.  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic.  ShaM. 

Ezcommunlcatlon  (eks  -  kom  -  m& '  ni  -  k&''- 
shon).  n.  The  act  of  excommunicating  or 
ejecting ;  specifically,  the  act  of  ejecting 
from  a  church;  expulsion  from  the  com- 
munion of  a  church,  and  deprivation  of  its 
rights,  privileges,  and  advantages;  an  ec- 
clesiastical penalty  or  punishment  inflicted 
on  offenders.  Excommunication  is  an  ec- 
clesiastical interdict  of  two  kinds,  the  letter 
and  the  greater;  the  leeeer  excommunica- 
tion is  a  temporary  separation  of  the  offender 
from  the  Church,  or  suspension  of  his  right 
to  partake  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church: 
the  greater  is  an  absolute  separation  and 
exclusion  of  the  offender  from  the  Church 
and  all  its  rights  and  privileges,  as  well  as 
all  communication  with  the  faithful. 

Bzcommunlcator  (eks-kom-mik'ni-k&t-to). 
n.    One  who  excommunicates. 

Ezcommunlcatory  (eks-kom-mO'ni-ka-to- 
ri),  a.  Relating  to  or  causing  excommuni- 
cation. 

Bzoommunlon  (ekt-kom-mOn'yonX  n.  Ex- 
communication. 

Excommnnion  is  the  utmost  of  spiritual  Judirature. 

Milfcm. 

Ex  concesso  (eks  kon-ses'sO).  [L.]  From 
that  which  is  conceded. 

BzcoTlable  (eks-kd'ri-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  excoriated  or  flayed;  that  may  be  rub- 
bed or  stripped  off. 

Such  coverings  as  are  excoHaHt.    Sir  T.  Browne, 

Ezcorlate  (eks-kd'ri-at},  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ex- 
coriated;  ppr.  excoriattnp.  [L.L.  exeono—h. 
ex,  and  eorxum.  Or.  chonon,  skin,  hide.]  To 
flay;  to  strip  or  wear  off  the  skin  of;  to 
abrade;  to  gall;  to  break  and  remove  the 
cuticle  of  in  any  manner,  as  by  rubbing. 


beating,  or  by  the  action  of  acrid  lub- 
■tances. 

Excoriation  (eks*kd'ri-&''Bhon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  flaying,  or  the  operation  of  wearing 
off  the  skin  or  cuticle;  a  galling;  abrasion; 
the  state  of  being  galled  or  stripped  of  skin. 
2.  t  The  act  of  stripping  of  possessions;  spo- 
liation; robbery.  'A  pitiful  excoriation  of 
the  poorer  sort'    HovoeU. 

fiLCOrtlcate  (eks-koi'ti-katX  v.t  [L.  ex, 
priv.,  and  cortex,  cortieie^  the  bark.]  To 
strip  of  the  bark  or  rind. 

Exoortlcatlon  (eks-kor'ti-k&''8honX  »■  The 
act  of  stripping  off  bark. 

ExCFeatde  t  (eks'krd-a-bl),  a.  [L.  excreabUie, 
See  ExcBBATE.  ]  That  may  be  discharged  by 
spitting. 

EzcFeaDly  (ekslcrd-a-bllX  a<f  0.  In  a  manner 
so  as  to  be  ejected.    Muton. 

ExCFOatet  (eks'krd-at),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  e»- 
created;  ppr.  exereatiiig.  [L.  excreo,  excre- 
atum— ex,  out,  and  $creo,  to  hawk,  to  hem.] 
To  spit  out;  to  discharge  from  the  throat 
by  hawking  and  spitting. 

Ezcreatlon  (eks-kr6-&'shon),  n.  Act  of 
spitting  out 

Excrement  (eks'krg-ment),  n.  [L.  exert- 
mentum,  from  exeemo,  exeretutn.  to  sift 
out,  to  separate— ««,  out.  and  eemo,  to 
separate,  to  sift  See  Discern.]  Matter 
excreted  and  ejected;  that  which  is  dis- 
charged from  the  animal  body  after  diges- 
tion; alvine  discharges. 

The  earth's  a  thief. 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  compoatore  stolen 
From  general  excrement.  ShaM. 

Excrement  (eks^r^-ment),  n.  [L.  exereeoo, 
excretum,  to  grow  out  or  forth.  ]  Anything 
growing  out  of  the  body,  as  hair,  nails, 
feathers,  <ftc.    [Rare.] 

Why  is  time  such  a  niggard  of  his  hahr,  being,  as  it 
is.  so  plentiful  an  excrement  t  SnaJk. 

Excremental  (eks-kr6-ment'al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  excrement; 
excreted  or  ejected  bv  the  natural  passages 
of  the  body;  resembling  excrements. 

Excrementltial,  Exorementltlous  (eks'- 
kr^-men-ti^shal.  eks'lcrd-men-ti'^shus),  a. 
Pertaining  to  excrement;  containing  excre- 
ment; consisting  of  matter  excreted  or  pro- 
per to  be  excreted  from  the  animal  body. 

Excrescence,  Excrescency  (eks-kres'sens, 
eks-kres'sen-si^,  n.  (Fr.  excrescence;  I*L. 
excrescentia,  from  L.  excrescent,  pp.  of  ex- 
cresco,  to  grow  out— ^2.  out,  and  creteo,  to 
grow.]  L  An  excrescent  appendage,  as  a 
wart  or  tubercle;  anything  which  grows 
unnaturally,  and  without  use,  out  of  some- 
thing else;  hence,  a  troublesome  superflu- 
ity. 

An  excrescence  and  not  a  living  part  of  poetry. 

Drydrn. 

2.  t  Fig.  an  extravagant  or  excessive  out- 
break. '  ExcrcMienees  ot  joy.'  Jer.  Taylor. 
Excrescent  (eks-kres'sentl  a.  [See  Ex- 
CRSSCENCS.  ]  Growing  out  of  something  else 
in  a  preternatural  manner;  superfluous,  as 
a  wart  or  tumour. 

Expunge  the  whole  or  lop  die  excrescent  parts. 

Fo^. 

Excrete  (eks-kretO,  v.t  pret  and  pp.  ex- 
creted; ppr.  excreting.  [L.  exeemo,  excre- 
tum. See  Excrement.]  To  separate  and 
throw  off;  to  discharge;  as,  to  excrete  urine. 

Ekcretlne  (eks1cr6-tinX  n.  An  organic  sub- 
stance procured  from  the  excrements  of 
man  and  the  lower  animals  in  the  healthy 
condition.  It  possesses  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion. 

Excretion  (eks-kre'shon),  n.  [L.  excretio, 
from  excerno,  to  separate.  See  Excrement.  ] 
L  A  separation  of  some  fluid  from  the  blood 
by  means  of  the  glands;  a  throwing  off  or 
discharge  of  animal  fluids  from  the  body.— 
2.  That  which  is  excreted;  anything  thrown 
off  from  the  system;  excrement 

Excretive  (eks'kr^-tiv).  a.  Having  the  power 
uf  separating  and  ejecting  fluid  matter  from 
the  body.     '  Excretive  tAculty.'    Harvey. 

l^cretorr  (ekslcr^to-ri).  a.  Having  Uie 
quality  oi  excreting  or  throwing  off  excre- 
mentitious  matter;  as,  excretory  ducts. 

Excretory  (eksQcr^-to-riX  n.  In  anat  a 
little  duct  or  vessel  destined  to  receive 
secreted  fluids  and  to  excrete  them;  also,  a 
secretory  vessel 

Excrudable  (eks-krb'shi-a-blX  a.  Liable 
to  torment 

Excruciate  (eks-kri/shi-ftt).  v  t  pret  A  pp. 
excruciated;  ppr.  excruciating.  {L.  excru- 
cio,  exeruciatum  —  ex,  and  crueio,  to  tor- 
ment, from  crux,  a  cross.]  To  torture;  to 
torment:  to  inflict  most  severe  pain  on;  as, 
to  excrueitite  the  heart  or  the  body. 


Excruciate  t  (eka-krO'shi-atX  a.  Excrad- 
ated. 

And  here  my  heart  long  time  excruciate. 

Among  the  lieaves  I  rested  all  that  night.  Chapman. 

Excruciating  (eks-krd'shi-&t-ingX  p.  and  a. 
Extremely  painful;  distressing;  torturing; 
tormenting.  'Those  gnawing  and  excru- 
ciating fears.'    BenUey. 

Excrudatlnf^ly  (eks-krO'shi-at-ing-li),  adv. 
In  an  excruciating  numner. 

Excruciation  (eks-krd'shi-a"shon),  ti.  The 
act  of  excruciating  or  inflicting  extreme 
pain,  or  the  state  of  being  excruciated;  tor- 
ture; extreme  pain;  vexation. 

Excubatlont(eks-ku-ba'shon).  n.  [L.  escti- 
hatio,  from  0xcu6o,  to  lie  out  of  doors,  to 
lie  out  on  guard,  to  keep  watch— «x,  out  of. 
and  cuJbo,  to  lie  down.]  The  act  of  watch- 
ing all  night 

Excubltorlum  (eks-kQn>i-td"ri-um),  n.  In 
arch,  a  gallery  in  a  church  where  public 
watch  was  kept  at  night  on  the  eve  of  some 


Excubitorium  or  Watching-loft.  St.  Albans. 

festival,  and  from  which  the  great  shrines 
were  observed.  The  watching-loft  of  St 
Albans  is  a  beautiful  structure  of  wood;  at 
Lichfleld  the  excubitorium  is  a  gallery  over 
the  door  of  the  sacristy. 

Excudlt  (eks-kO'ditX  [3d  pers.  sing,  of  the 
pret.  of  L.  excudo—ex,  out  and  cudo,  to 
strike.]  Lit.  he  engraved  it:  a  word  ap- 
pended to  tlie  foot  of  an  engraving,  pre- 
ceded by  the  name  of  the  artist;  as,  Strange 
excudit 

Exculpable  (eks-kul'pa-blX  a.  That  may  be 
exculpated. 

Exculpate  (eks-kul'pat),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  ex- 
culpated; ppr.  exculpating.  [L.L.  exculpo, 
exculpatum — L.  ex,  and  culpa,  culpatum, 
to  blame,  to  find  fault  with,  from  culpa,  a 
crime,  a  fault.  ]  1.  To  clear  by  words  from 
a  charge  or  imputation  of  fault  or  guilt;  to 
vindicate  from  a  charge  of  fault  or  crime. 

He  excHipated  himself  from  being  the  author  of  the 
heroic  epistle.  /f.  Mason. 

2.  To  relieve  of  or  free  from  blame;  to  re- 
gard as  innocent 

I  excutfate  him  further  for  his  writing  against  me 
to  Palestine  in  so  hostile  a  spirit,  for  men  had  ru- 
moured I  had  levied  my  amiy  not  .ii^ainst  tlic  Holy 
Land,  but  to  invade  the  Papal  States.       Miimati. 

Syn.  To  exonerate,  absolve,  excuse,  justify. 
Exculpation  (eks-kul-paVhon),  n.    The  act 
of  vindicating  from  a  charge  of  fault  or 
crime;  excuse. 

These  robbers  were  men  who  might  have  made 
out  a  strong  case  in  exculpation  of  themselves. 

Southey. 

— Lettert  of  exculpation,  in  Sc^ts  law,  u 
warrant  granted  at  the  suit  of  the  panel  or 
defender  in  a  criminal  prosecution  for  citing 
and  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnessei*. 
in  proof  either  of  his  defences  against  the 
libel  or  of  his  objections  against  any  of 
the  jury  or  witnesses,  or  in  Bupport  of  what- 
ever else  may  tend  to  his  exculpation. 

Exculpatory  (eks-kurpa-to-rl),  a.  Able  to 
clear  from  the  charge  of  fault  or  guilt;  ex- 
cusing; containing  excusatory  evidence. 

fiCCurt  (eks-ktr^,  v.i  [L.  excurro—ex,  out, 
and  eurro,  to  run.]  To  go  beyond  proper 
limits;  to  run  to  an  extreme. 

His  disease  was  an  asthma,  oft  excurrinf  to  an 
orthopnoeia.  Harvey. 


F4te,  fHp,  fat,  fftU;       mfi,  met.  h*r,       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mttve;       tObc,  tub,  b«U;       oU.  pound;      ii,  8c.  abune;      y,  Sc.  1^. 
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(eks-ku'rentX  a.  [L.  exeumnt, 
imuirtntis,  ppr.  of  exeurro.  SoeExcuR.] 
In  hot.  (a)  projecting  or  runnins  beyond  the 
9dgB  or  point  of  anything,  as  when  the  mid- 
rib  of  a  leaf  projects  beyond  the  apex,  or 
when  the  trunk  is  continued  to  the  very  top 
<rf  the  tree.  (6)  A  term  applied  to  that  mode 
of  ramification  in  which  the  axis  remains 
always  in  Ibe  centre,  all  the  other  parts 
being  regularly  disposed  around  it,  as  in 
Pimu  Ahiu. 

Ixoime  (eks-k6rs0,  v.t  [L.  txeitno.  excur- 
$um.  See  ExcuR.]  To  pass  or  Journey 
through.    HaUam. 

Ixoiine  (eks-k^rs'X  v.i.  To  make  an  excur- 
sion    Ruhardtiork 

BX0lirflOll(eks-k^shonX  n.  [Fr.,  L.ezeurno, 
tromexcurro.  SeeExcuR.]  L  Act  <rf  running 
out  or  forth;  an  expedition;  hence,  deviation 
from  a  fixed  or  usual  course;  progression 
beyond  fixed  or  usual  limits. 

She  in  tow  numbers  short  exmrsictu  tries.    A^. 

The  causes  of  these  txcHrriottt  of  the  seasons  into 
he  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  very  obscure. 

2.  Digression;  a  wandering  from  a  subject 

or  main  design. 

I  am  not  in  a  scribbling  mood,  and  shall  there- 
fore  make  no  exeursionx.  Cvwptr. 

8.  A  Jonmev;  specifically,  a  journey,  whether 
on  foot  or  bv  conveyance,  to  some  point,  for 
pleasure  or  health,  with  the  view  of  return. 
EcennlOlL  (eks-kdr'shon),  v.i  To  make  an 
excursion:  to  traveL    [Rare.] 

Yesterday  I  txntrsifned  twenty  miles;  to-dav  I 
write  a  few  letters.  Lame. 

Bzoorsioilllt  (eks-k£r'shon-istX  n.  1.  One 
who  makes  an  excursion;  specifically,  one 
who  travels  by  an  excursion-train.  —2.  One 
who  professionally  provides  the  public  with 
facilities  for  making  excursions;  as,  Mr. 
Cooke,  the  exeunionut 

Bzoorsioillse  (eks-k^r'shon-lz),  v.  I  To  make 
an  excursion;  to  take  part  in  an  excursion. 

Szciirtlon-tl6ket  (eks-kftr'shon-tik-et),  n. 
A  ticket  for  an  excursion  by  railway  or 
other  means. 

Szonnion-traln  (eks-k^i^shon-trin),  n.  A 
railway  train  specially  put  on  for  carrying 
passengers  on  a  pleasure  trip  for  a  certain 
distance  and  at  a  lew  fare  for  the  double 
Journey  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  trains. 

SxconlYe  (eks-k6i^siv),  a.  Given  to  making 
excursions;  rambling;  wandering;  devia^ 
ing:  hence,  enterprising:  exploring:  as.  an 
exeurtive  fancy  or  imagmation.  'ExcwrHve 
nnderfctandings.'  J.  Taylor. 

SzoonlYely  (eks-k^siv-liX  odm  In  a  wan- 
dering manner.  'Animals  which  feed  ex- 
eurnvely.'    BvtweJL 

BzcunlTeiieM  (eks-k^r'siv-nes),  n.  The 
condition  or  character  of  being  given  to 
make  excursions:  a  disposition  to  ramble  or 
wander;  enterprising  character. 

Szcunnui  (eks-k^r'sus).  n.  [L.,  a  sally,  a 
digression— ««,  out  of,  and  eurro,  eurtujn^ 
to  run.]  A  dissertation  or  digression  ap- 
pended to  a  work,  as  an  edition  of  some 
classic,  and  containing  a  more  full  exposi- 
tion of  some  important  point  or  topic  than 
could  be  Kiven  in  the  notes  to  the  text 

Ex^ff^^lf  (eks-kOz'a-bl).  a.  (See  Excuse.  ] 
L  That  may  be  excused;  pardonable;  as, 
the  man  is  exetuabU.—2.  Admitting  of  ex- 
cuse, iustificalion,  or  palliation;  as,  an  ex- 
eusabU  action. 

Before  the  Gospel  impenitency  was  much  more 
aomsoNe,  because  men  were  ignorant.      TUIMs0h. 


(eks-kfiz'a-bl-nesX  n.    The 
state  of  being  excusable;  pardonableness; 
tile  quality  of  admitting  of  excuse. 
Excaial>ly(eks-kAz'a-bli),adt;.  Pardonably; 
Justifiably;  reasonably. 

Whynuynoc  I  «jnrMxa^(x agree  with  StChrysostomT 

Barrtw. 

Excoiationt  (eks-kfiz-i'shon),  ft    Excuse; 

apology.  '  Prefaces  and  exeusationt. '  Bacon. 
ExcOMltor  (eks-kOz'&t-^r),  n.     One   who 

makes  or  is  authorized  to  make  an  excuse 

or  carry  an  apology. 
Bzcntatory  (eks-kfiz'a-to-ri),  a.     Making 

excuse;  containing  excuse  or  apology;  apo- 

logetical:  as,  an  excusatory  plea. 

Bnniaa  (eks-kfix7>  v-^  P^^  ^  PP  «a»»/«^<f; 
ppr.  txetuing.  fL.  exeuso — ex,  out  of.  from, 
and  eatuor,  to  plead,  from  eauta,  a  cause,  a 
suit,  a  process.]  L  To  form  an  excuse  or 
apology  for ;  to  free  from  accusation  or  the 
Imputation  of  fault  or  blame;  to  exculpate; 
to  absolve;  to  Justify. 

A  man's  persuasion  that  a  th!n£  is  duty  will  not  op- 
fuse  hun  from  ctiih  in  practising  it  if  really  and  in- 
deed it  be  against  God  s  law.  ^S^  Shar^. 

Their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else 
tJtnuing  one  another.  Rom.  iL  t^ 


With  necessity. 
The  tyrant's  idea,  txautd  his  denUdi  deeds. 

Milton. 
2.  To  pardon,  as  a  fault;  to  forgive  entirelv, 
or  to  admit  to  be  little  censurable,  and  to 
overlook:  as,  we  exeuM  a  fault  which  ad- 
mits of  apology  or  extenuation. 

I  must  txmtt  what  cannot  be  amended.    Shak. 

8.  To  free  from  an  obligation  or  duty;  to  re- 
lease by  favour. 

I  pray  thee  have  me  excused.        Lake  ziv.  19. 

4.  To  remit;  not  to  exact;  as,  to  excuse  a 
forfeiture.— 5.  To  regard  with  indulgence; 
to  pardon;  to  overlook;  to  admit  an  apo- 
logy for. 

Excuse  some  courtly  strains.  Ptf^. 

0.  To  throw  off  an  imputation  by  apolcoy  or 
defence;  to  ask  pardon  or  indulgence  for. 

Think  you  that  we  excuse  ourselves  to  youT 

9  Cor.  xii.  19. 
[This  word  sometimes  takes  two  accusa- 
tives; as.  he  would  notexeuse  him  the  debt] 
Ezouse  (eks-kiks^  n.  1.  The  act  of  excusinff 
or  apologixing,  Justifying,  exculpating,  and 
the  like.  *  Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of 
it '  Shak. — 2.  A  plea  offered  in  extenuation 
of  a  fault  or  irregular  deportment;  apology: 
as,  the  debtor  makes  exeutee  for  delay  of 
payment 

An  excuse  is  worse  and  more  tentiUe  than  a  Ue; 
for  an  excuse  is  a  lie  guarded.  J^/e. 

a  That  which  excuses;  that  which  extenu- 
ates or  Justifies  a  fault 


It  hath  the  excuse  of  jrouth. 


S*a*. 


ExcoieleBl  (eks-kfislesX  a.  Having  no  ex- 
cuse; that  for  which  no  excuse  or  apology 
can  be  offered. 

Bzciueineiltt  (eks-kOz'mentX  n.  Excuse. 
Gower. 

^^■^  (eks-kiu'drX  n.  1.  One  who  offers 
excuses  or  pleads  for  another.— 2.  One  who 
excuses  or  forgives  another. 

EXCIISS  (eks-ku^,  v.t  [h.  exeuHo,  exeus- 
turn — ex,  out  of,  and  quatio,  quaseum.  to 
shake.  ]  1.  To  shake  off  or  out;  to  get  rid  ot 
*  To  excuse  the  notions  of  a  Deity  out  of  their 
minds.'  Stmingfleet—Z  To  discuss;  to  un- 
fold; to  decipher. 

To  take  some  pains  in  excussing  some  old  docu- 
ments. Fr.  Junius. 

8.  To  seize  and  detain  by  law,  as  goods. 

Bzciuslon  (eks-ku'shon).  n.  1.  The  act  of 
excussing,  discussing,  unfolding,  or  deci- 
phering; discussion.  JSocon.- 2.  A  seizing 
bylaw. 

EzeatCeks'd-atX  [L..letOiim)depart]l.Leave 
of  absence  given  to  a  student  in  the  Eng- 
lish imiversities.— 2.  An  ecclesiastical  term 
for  the  permission  granted  Iiy  a  bishop  to  a 
priest  to  go  out  of  his  diocese. 

ucecrable  (ek'sS-kra-bl),  a.  [L.  exeerabUis. 
See  EXBCRATB.]  Deserving  to  be  cursed; 
very  hateful;  detestable;  abominable;  as,  an 
excertMe  wretch. 

Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape  t 

Mitt«n. 
Snr.  Detestable,  abominable,  accursed. 

BzeerattleneM  (ek'sd-kra-bl-nesX  n.  State 
of  being  execrable.    [Rare.] 

Bzecn.Dl7(ek'86-kra-bli),  adv.  In  a  manner 
deserving  of  execration ;  cursedly ;  detest- 
ably. 

Bzaerate  (ek'sd-krit^.  t.l.  pret  A  pp.  exe- 
crated; ppr.  exeeraUng.  [Fr.  exicter,  from 
L  execror—€»,  and  socro,  from  sacer,  con- 
secrated or  dedicated  to  a  deity,  accursed. 
See  Sacred.]  l.  To  curse;  to  denounce  evil 
against,  or  to  imprecate  evil  on;  hence,  to 
detest  utterly;  to  abhor;  to  abominate. 
•They  .  .  .  execrate  ttieir  lot'  Cmoper.— 
2.  t  To  bring  curses  upon;  to  render  hateful 

As  if  mere  plebeian  noise  were  enough  to  execrate 
anything  as  devilish.  yer.  Tayler. 

Execration  (ek-sfi-kri'shonX  n.  L  The  act 
of  cursing;  a  curse  pronounced;  imprecation 
of  evil;  utter  detestation  expressed. 

Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations.     Shak. 

2.  The  object  execrated;  a  thing  held  in 
abomination.  '  Thev  shall  be  an  eixeeraiUm. 
and  an  astonishment,  and  a  curse,  and  a  re- 
proach.'   Jer.  xliv.  12. 

EiecratoxT(ek's6-kri-to-riXn.  A  formulary 
of  execration. 

Bzaott  (ek-sekf),  v.f.  [L.  exew,  for  exeeco— 
ea;,  out.andseeo.  tocut]  To  cut  off  or  out; 
to  cut  away. 

Bzectiont  (ek-sek'shonX  n*  A  cutting  off  or 
out 

Bz«catabl0  (ek-s6-kfit'a-blX  a.  That  may 
be  executed. 

The  whole  project  b  set  down  as  execuiaUe  at 
eight  millions.  Hdin.  Rev. 

Exeoatant  (egz-ek'O-tant).  M.  One  who  exe- 


cutes or  performs:  a  performer.  'Great 
executants  on  the  organ  De  Quincey. 
BZ6(nite(ek'sS-kQtX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  executed; 
ppr.  executing.  [Fr.  exicuter;  L.  exsequor. 
exseeutus,  to  follow  to  the  end— ««,  and 
eeouor,  to  follow.  See  Sbquenck.]  1.  To 
follow  out  or  through  to  the  end ;  to  per- 
form; to  do;  to  effect;  to  carrv  into  com- 
plete effect ;  to  complete ;  to  finish ;  as,  to 
execute  a  purpose,  a  plan,  design,  or  scheme. 

Spirits  ...  in  what  shape  they  choose. 
Dilated  or  condensed,  brq; ht  or  obscure. 
Can  execute  their  airy  purposes.  Afilten . 

2.  To  carry  into  effect;  to  give  effect  to;  to 

Sut  in  force;  as,  to  execute  law  or  Justice; 
)  execute  a  writ— 8.  To  perform;  to  infiict; 
as,  to  execute  Judgment  or  vengeance.— 4.  To 
p^orm  Judgment  or  sentence  on;  to  infiict 
capital  punishment  on;  to  put  to  death;  as. 
to  execute  a  traitor.— 6. t  To  put  to  death; 
to  kill 

The  treacherous  Falstolfe  wounds  my  peace. 
Whom  with  my  bare  fists  I  would  execute,    SMak. 

6.  To  complete,  as  a  legal  instrument;  to 
perform  what  is  required  to  give  validity  to, 
as  a  writing,  as  by  signing  and  sealing ;  as. 
to  execute  a  deed  or  lease.— 7.  In  music,  to 
perform,  as  a  piece  of  music,  especially  a 
difficult  one,  on  an  instrument  or  with  the 
voice;  as,  she  executed  the  piece  beautifully. 
Stm.  To  accomplish,  effect,  fulfil,  achieve, 
consummate,  finish,  complete. 

Bzeeute  (ek'sd-kat),  «.i  1.  To  perform  an 
office  or  duty;  to  act  a  part;  to  produce  an 
effect —2.  To  perform  a  piece  of  music,  espe- 
cially a  difficult  or  rapid  piece. 

Ezeoated  (ek'sd-kOt-edX  p-  and  a.  Done; 
perfonned;accomplished ;  carried  into  effect; 
put  to  detAh.—Exeeuied  consideration,  in 
law,  a  consideration  which  is  executed 
before  the  promise  upon  which  it  is  founded 
is  made,  as  where  A  bails  a  man's  servant, 
and  the  master  afterwards  promises  to  in- 
demnify A;  but  if  a  man  promise  to  indem- 
nify A.  in  the  event  of  his  bailing  his  ser- 
vant, the  consideration  is  then  executory.— 
Executed  ettatea,  estates  in  Doasessiou.— 
Executed  trust,  such  a  trust  as  that  where  an 
estate  is  conveyed  to  the  use  of  A  and  his 
heirs,  with  a  simple  declaration  of  the  trust 
for  B  and  his  heirs,  or  the  heirs  of  his  body. 
It  is  said  to  be  executed,  because  no  further 
act  is  necessary  to  be  done  bv  the  trustee  to 
raise  and  give  effect  to  it.  and  because  there 
is  no  ground  for  the  interference  of  a  court 
<rf  equity  to  affix  a  meaning  to  the  words 
declaratory  of  the  trust,  which  they  do  not 
legally  import— JSsMcuted  tote,  the  first  use 
in  a  conveyance  upon  which  the  statute  of 
uses  operates  by  bringing  the  possession  to 
it.  the  combination  of  which--that  is,  the 
use  and  the  possession— formed  the  legal 
estate,  and  thus  the  statute  is  said  to  exe- 
cute the  use. 

Bzeeuter  (ek's6-kikt-«rX  n.  One  who  per- 
forms or  carries  into  effect     See  EXB- 

CUTOR. 

BzeeutiOIl  (ek-s6-kfi'shonX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
executing;  the  act  of  completing  or  accom- 
plishing; performance. 

The  excellence  of  the  subject  contributed  much  to 
the  happiness  of  the  executton.  Dryden. 

2.  In  lavo,  (a)  the  carrying  into  effect  a  sen- 
tence or  Judgment  of  court;  the  last  act  of 
the  law  in  completing  the  process  by  which 
Justice  is  to  be  done,  by  which  the  posses- 
sion of  land  or  debt,  damages  or  costs,  is 
obtained,  (b)  The  instrument,  warrant, 
or  official  order  by  which  an  officer  is  em- 
powered to  carry  a  Judgment  into  effect 
An  execution  issues  from  the  cleric  of  a 
court,  and  is  levied  by  a  sheriff,  his  deputv, 
or  a  constable,  on  the  estate,  goods,  or  body 
of  the  debtor,  (c)  The  act  of  signing  and 
sealing  a  legal  instrument,  or  giving  it  the 
forms  required  to  render  It  a  valid  act;  as. 
the  execution  of  a  deed.— 3.  The  last  act  of 
the  law  in  the  punishment  of  criminals; 
capital  punishment;  death  inflicted  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  law. —4.  DestructiTe  effect ; 
destruction;  violence:  generally  after  do; 
as,  every  shot  did  execution.  'To  do  some 
fatal  execution.'    Shak. 

When  the  tongue  is  the  weapon,  a  man  may  strike 
where  he  cannot  reach,  and  a  word  shAll  do  exettttton 
both  further  and  deeper  than  the  mightiest  blow. 

So$*th. 
b.  In  the  JfiM  arte,  the  mode  of  producing  a 
painting,  sculpture,  &c. ,  and  the  dextenty 
with  which  it  is  accomplished;  the  manipu- 
lation peculiar  to  each  particular  artist;  the 
mechanical  means  of  bringing  out  the 
desired  effect— 6.  In  music,  performance; 
facility  of  voice  or  fingers  in  rendering  intri- 


eh.  flfcain;     6h,  Sc  locA;     g,  yo;     J,  job;     h,  Fr.  toi»;     ng,  sii^;     f  u,  CAen;  th,  CAin;     w,  wig;    wh,  tcAig;    zh,  azure.— See  Kit. 
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oate  movements  and  introducing  all  the 
higher  requisites,  as  intonation,  taste,  grace, 
feeling,  and  expression.  —  7.  t  The  act  of 
sacldng  a  town.  Beau,  de  FL—BxectUion 
bu  a  mestenger-at^mu  or  ether  o0leer  qf 
the  law,  in  Scots  law,  an  attestation  under 
the  hand  of  the  messenger  or  other  officer 
that  he  has  given  the  citation  or  executed 
the  diligence,  in  terms  of  his  warrant  for  so 
doing.  Such  executions  must  be  subscribed 
by  the  executor  and  witnesses. 
Executioner  (ek-sd-kO'shon-^r),  n.  L  One 
who  executes  or  carries  into  effect;  especi- 
ally, one  who  carries  into  effect  a  judgment 
of  death;  one  who  inflicts  a  capital  punish- 
ment in  pursuance  of  a  legal  warrant 

In  this  case  every  man  hath  a  risht  to  punish  the 
offender,  and  be  txtctUwHtr  of  the  law  of  nature. 

Locke. 
If  not  the  causer  of  the  timeless  deaths  .  .  . 
As  blameful  as  the  executUHtr  I  Shak. 

2.  The  instrument  by  which  anything  is  per- 
formed. 

Allalonf; 
The  walls,  abominable  ornaments! 
Are  tools  of  wrath,  anvils  of  torments  Ymng, 
Fell  extcMtioHtrs  of  foul  intents.       Crashaw. 

Ezeoatlve  (^iz-ek'at-iv),  a.  Having  the 
((uality  of  executing  or  performing;  designed 
or  fitted  for  execution  or  carrying  into  effect; 
ns,  executive  power  or  authority;  an  execv^ 
tioe  officer.  Hence,  in  government,  execu- 
tive is  used  in  distinction  from  legislative 
and  judicial.  The  lK>dy  that  deliberates 
and  enacts  laws  is  legislative;  the  bodv  that 
judges  or  applies  the  laws  to  particular 
cases  iBJudtcuU;  the  body  or  person  who 
carries  the  laws  into  effect,  or  superintends 
the  enforcement  of  them,  is  exectitive. 

BzecutlYe  (egz-ek'at-iv).  n.  The  officer, 
whether  king,  president,  or  other  chief 
magistrate,  who  superintends  the  execution 
of  the  laws;  the  person  or  persons  who  ad- 
minister the  government;  executive  power 
or  authority  in  government. 

Esecutlvely  (egz-ek'Qt-iv-liX  adv.  In  the 
way  of  executing  or  performing. 

Bzecutor  (in  senses  1  and  2  pron.  ek'sd-kfit- 
^r;  in  sense  8,  egz-ek'Qt-6r).  n.  I.  One  who 
executes  or  performs;  a  doer.  '  Such  base- 
ness had  never  like  executor.'  Shak.— 2. i  An 
executioner. 

The  sad-eyed  justice  with  his  surly  hum. 

Delivering  o'er  to  exicutors  pale 

The  laxy,  yawninj;  drone.  Shak. 

&  The  person  appointed  by  a  testator  to 
execute  his  will  or  to  see  it  carried  into 
effect  —Executor  de  son  tort,  one  who,  with- 
out authority,  intermeddles  with  the  goods 
of  a  deceased  person,  bv  which  he  subjects 
himself  to  the  trouble  of  executorship  with- 
out the  profits  or  advantages.— £reeutor- 
creditor,  in  Scots  law,  a  creditor  who,  when 
the  executor-uominate  and  the  other  execu- 
tors legally  entitled  to  expede  confirmation, 
have  declined  to  confirm,  obtains,  in  virtue  of 
a  liquid  ground  of  debt,  confirmation,  to  the 
extent  of  administrating  as  much  of  the 
estate  as  is  sufficient  to  pay  his  debt— £c- 
eeutor  dative,  in  Scots  law,  SLa  executor  ap- 
pointed by  the  court,  equivalent  to  adminis- 
trator in  England.  —  is^cti tor  nominate,  an 
executor  appointed  by  the  will  of  the  tes- 
tator. 

Bzeoutorlal  (egz-ek^a-td^'rial).  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  an  executor;  executive. 

Executorship  (egz-ek'at«r-shipX  n.  llie 
office  of  an  executor. 

Executory  (egz-ek'a-to-ri),  a.  l.  Performing 
official  duties;  falling  or  fitted  to  be  carried 
into  effect:  executive.  'Executory  and  judi- 
cial magistracy.'  Burke.  'The  executory 
duties  of  government'  Burke.  — 2.  In  law, 
to  be  executed  or  carried  into  effect  in 
future;  to  take  effect  on  a  future  contin- 
gency; as,  an  executory  devise  or  remainder. 

—  Executory  connderation.  See  Executed 
Consideration  under  EXECUTKO.  — £»cu- 
tory  devise,  a  gift  of  a  future  interest  by  will 

—  Executory  estates,  interests  which  depend 
for  their  enjoyment  upon  some  subsequent 
event  or  contingency.— Kxeeutory  remain- 
der, a  contingent  remainder.  —  £recutory 
trust,  a  trust  which  requires  an  ulterior  act 
to  raise  and  perfect  it,  as  the  trusts  declared 
by  those  wills  which  are  merely  directory  of 
a  subsequent  conveyance.— iijxrCTifory  ti#M, 
springing  uses.    See  I'SE. 

ExecutOUr,t  n.    An  executioner.    Chatuer, 

BxecutrloeU  n.    A  female  executioner. 

Executrix,  jBxecutreas  (egzek'O-triks.  egz- 
ek'O-tresX  n.  A  female  executor;  a  woman 
iippointed  by  a  testator  to  execute  his  wilL 

Bzeoutry  (egz-ek'a-triX  n.  In  Scots  law, 
the  general  name  given  to  the  whole  mov- 


able estate  and  effects  of  a  defunct  (with  the 
exception  only  of  heirship  movables^  being 
the  proper  subject  of  the  executor's  admin- 
istration. 

Exedrm,  Exhedra  (egz-ed'ra,  egz-hed'raX  n. 
[Or.  ex,  and  hedra,  a  seat]  In  ane.  arch, 
an  apartment  provided  with  seats  for  the 
purpose  either  of  repose  or  of  conversation. 
The  form  of  the  exedra  was  arbitrary; 
exedras  were  open  to  the  sun  and  air,  and 
were  appended  to  the  portico.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  an  apse,  a  recess  or  laige 
niche  in  a  wall,  and  sometimes  to  a  porch 
or  chapel  projecting  from  a  large  building. 

Exegeids  (eks-d-je'sis),  it.  (Gr.  exigisis,  from 
exfgeomai,  to  explain — ex,  and  higeomai, 
to  lead,  to  guide,  from  ago,  to  lead,  j  1.  The 
exposition  or  interpretation  of  any  literary 
production,  but  more  particularly  the  ex- 
position orkiterpretation  of  Scripture:  some- 
times applied  to  the  science  which  lays  down 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  sacred  interpreta- 
tion; more  properly  called  exegeties  or  her- 
menetUies.—2.  A  discourse  intended  to  ex- 
plain or  illustrate  a  subject;  the  name  given 
to  one  of  the  exercises  prescribed  to  students 
of  theol(^y  in  the  Scotch  universities,  and 
also  to  students  when  on  their  trials  before 
presbvteries  in  order  to  their  being  licensed 
or  ordained.  — 3.  t  In  math,  the  process  for 
finding  the  root  of  an  equation. 

Exesete  (eks'g-j^t).  n.  [Ft.  ex^te;  Or. 
exegitis,  from  exegeomai.  See  ExsaESIS.] 
One  skilled  in  exegesia 

Exegetlc,  Execetlcal  (eks-e-jet'ik.  eks-€- 
jetlk-alX  a.  (Fr.  ex^g^tujne;  Or.  exfgitfkos, 
explanatory,  from  exigeomai.  See  EXB- 
0ESI8.]  Explanatory ;  tending  to  illustrate 
or  unfold;  expository.— ^rcj^ef tea/  thecloay, 
that  branch  of  theological  learning  which 
deals  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  subjects  therewith  connected. 
Called  also  Exegeties. 

Exesetlcally  (eks-S-jet'ikal-li),  adv.  By 
way  of  explanation. 

Exegeties  (eks-g-jetlks).  n.  1.  The  science 
which  lajrs  down  the  principles  of  the  art  of 
scriptund  interpretation;  hermeneutics.— 
2.  Exegetical  theology  (which  see  imder  £x- 

BOBTIOl 

Bxecetlst  (eks-d-jg'tistX  n.  One  who  is 
skifled  in  exegetii  al  theology;  an  exegete. 

Bxembryouate  (eks-em^bn-on-atX  a.  In 
bot  an  epithet  applied  to  cryptogams  in 
consequence  of  their  spores  not  containing 
an  embryo  like  the  seeds  of  ph»nogama 

Exemplar  (egx-em'pl6r),  n.  (L.  See  Ex- 
ample.] A  model,  original,  or  pattern  to 
be  copied  or  imitated ;  the  idea  or  image  of 
a  thing  formed  in  the  mind,  as  of  an  artist; 
the  ideal  model  which  he  attempts  to  imi- 
tate. 

He  who  has  learned  the  duty  which  he  owes 
To  friends  and  country,  and  to  pardon  foes  .    .    . 
Such  is  the  man  the  poet  should  rehearse. 
As  joint  extm^r  or  his  life  and  verse.         Byr*n. 

The  idea  and  txemflar  of  the  world  was  first  in 
Cod.  Sir  W.  RaMgh. 

Bxemiftlar  t  (egz-em'pl6r),  a.    Exemplary. 

The  extmptar  piety  of  the  father  of  a  family. 

ytr.  Tavlar. 

Bxemplarlly  (egz'empU-ri  li),  adv.  '  I.  In 
a  manner  to  deserve  iinitation;  in  a  worthy 
or  excellent  manner. 


She  is  exem/iarily  loyaL 


HtrmeU, 


2.  In  a  manner  that  may  warn  others  by 
way  of  terror;  in  such  a  manner  that  others 
may  be  cautioned  to  avoid  an  evil;  by  way 
of  example. 

Some  he  punished  exem/larily  in  this  world. 

Hakewilt. 

Bxemplariness  (egz'em-pla-ri-nes),  fi.    The 
state  or  quality  of  being  exemplary. 
ExemplSJlty  t  (egz-em-pla'ri-ti).  n.    Exem- 

Elarinesa      'The  exemptarity  of  Christ's 
fe.'    Sharp. 
Exemplary  (egx' em -pla-ri),  a.    [Fromex- 
emplar.  ]    1.  Serving  for  a  pattern  or  model 
for  imitation;  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  archbishops  and  bishops  have  the  government 
of  the  Church:  .  .  .  their  lives  and  docmne  out;ht  to 
be  extmpiary.  Bactn. 

2.  Such  as  may  serve  for  a  warning  to  others; 
such  as  may  deter  from  crimes  or  vices;  as, 
exemplary  punishment 

Had  the  tumults  been  repressed  by  extm^nry 
justice.  1  had  obtained  all  that  I  desit^ied. 

EikoH  Battiikt. 

a  Such  as  may  attract  notice  and  imitation. 

When  any  duty  has  fkllen  into  (general  nef^lect  the 
most  visible  and  extmfiary  performance  b  required. 

Ranrs. 

4.t  Illustrating,  as  the  proof  of  a  thing; 
explanatory. 
Extmpiary  is  the  coat  of  George  VnUcrs,  Duke  of 


Buckingham:  five  scallop-shells  on  a  plain  cross, 
speaking  his  predecessors^  valour  in  the  noly  war. 

Fuller. 

Exemplary  t  (egz'em-pla-ri),  n.  An  ex- 
ample ;  a  pattern ;  a  copy,  as  of  a  book  or 
writing.    Donne. 

Whereof  doth  it  come  that  the  exempiaries  and 
copies  of  many  books  do  vary  but  by  such  means  t 
HutUtng  ^Purgatory,  1561. 

ExempUflable  (egz-em'pli-fl-a-bl),  a.    That 
may  be  exemplified. 
ExempUflcatton  (egz-em'pli-fi-k&''8hon).  n. 

1.  The  act  of  exemplifying;  a  showing  or 
illustrating  by  example.— 2.  That  which  ex- 
emplifies; a  copy;  a  transcript;  an  attested 
copy;  an  attested  copy  or  transcript  under 
seal,  of  a  record. 

An  ambassador  of  Scotland  demanded  an  extm/4i- 
fication  of  the  articles  of  peace.    Sir  jf.  Haywitrd. 

ExempUfler  (egz-em'pli-fI-«rX  n.  One  that 
exemplifies. 

Exemplify  (egz-em'pli-fl).  v.t.  pret  tk  pp. 
exem^li/ied;  ppr.  exemplifying.  [h.L.  ex- 
emplxfioo,  to  exemplify  — L  exemplum,  an 
example,  and  fado,  to  make.]  1.  To  show 
or  illustrate  by  example. 

He  did  but  .  .  .  exem/lt/y  the  principles  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up.  Cau'Per. 

2.  To  copy;  to  transcribe;  to  make  an  attested 
copy  or  transcript  of,  under  seal.— 8.  To 
prove  or  show  by  an  attested  copy. — It  To 
make  an  example  of,  as  by  punishing. 

He  is  a  just  and  Jealous  Cod.  not  sparing  to  tX' 
****Pli/y  »na  traduce  his  l>est  servants,  that  their  l>lur 
and  penalty  might  scare  all  from  ventury.     Rcgrrs. 

Exempli  gratia  (egz-em'pll  grashia).  [L.  ] 
For  the  sake  of  example ;  by  way  of  example: 
usually  abbreviated  ex.  gr.  or  e.g. 

Exempt  (egz-emf).  v.t.  [Fr.  exempter;  L. 
eximo,  exemptum,  to  take  out.  to  remove- 
ex,  out,  and  emo,  to  buy,  to  take.  ]  To  take 
out  or  from ;  to  free  or  permit  to  be  free 
from  any  charge,  burden,  restraint  duty, 
evil,  or  requiution,  to  which  others  are 
subject;  to  privilege;  to  grant  immunity; 
to  free  or  release;  as,  no  man  Is  exempted 
from  pain  and  suffering. 

Certain  abbevs  claiiqed  to  be  exrm//ed  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  their  bishops.  Dr.  R.  Henry. 

Exempt  (egz'emtX  a.  I.  Free  from  anv 
service,  cnarge,  burden,  tax.  duty,  requisi- 
tion, or  evil  of  any  kind  to  which  others  are 
subject;  not  subject;  not  liable  to;  not 
coming  within  the  power  or  sway  of;  as,  to 
be  exempt  from  military  duty,  or  from  pain 
or  fear;  exempt  from  tne  jurisdiction  of  a 
lord  or  of  a  court 

A  nature  true  to  the  general  attributes  of  humanity, 
yet  exempt  in  its  colourless  purity  from  the  vulgariz- 
ing taint  of  passion.  Dr.  Catrd. 

2.  Left  out,  omitted,  or  excluded;  not  in- 
cluded. 

His  dreadful  imprecation  hear; 
Tis  laid  on  all.  not  any  one  exemfi. 

Lee  and  Dryden. 

8.  Released;  freed;  free. 

Who  would  not  wish  from  wealth  to  be  exem/t. 
Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt?   5Jiak. 

i.t  Cut  off;  removed  or  remote. 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  w  the  running  brooks. 

Shat. 

Exempt  (egz'emtX  n.  1.  One  who  is  ex- 
empted or  freed  from  duty;  one  not  sub- 
ject—2.  One  of  four  officers  of  the  yeomen 
of  the  ro^al  guard,  styled  corporals  in  their 
commission;  an  exon. 

Exemptlble  t  (egz-emt'i-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  exempted;  free;  privileged. 

Exemption  (egz-em'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  exempting ;  the  state  of  being  exempt ; 
freedom  from  any  service,  charge,  burden, 
tax,  evil,  or  requisition,  to  which  others 
are  subject;  Immunity;  privilege;  as,  exemp- 
tion from  feudal  servitude;  exemption  from 
pain,  sorrow,  or  death. 

The  Roman  laws  gave  particular  exemptions  to 
such  as  built  ships  or  traded  in  com.     ArbulHuot. 

2.  In  the  R,  Cath.  Ch.  a  dispensation  occasion- 
ally granted  by  the  pope  to  clergymen,  and 
more  rarely  to  laymen,  to  exempt  them  from 
the  authority  of  their  ordinaries. 
ExemptiUoos  t  (egz-em-ti'shus).  a.  Capable 
of  being  exempted  or  taken  out;  separable. 

If  motion  were  loose  or  exemptWous  from  matter.  I 
could  be  convinced  that  it  had  extension  of  its  own. 

Dr.  H.  Mart. 

Exenoephalns  (eks-en-sef'al-us),  n.    pL 


encephallCeks-en-sefal-i).  (Or.  »r,  with- 
out, t^^ ei\kephalos,  the  brain.  ]  A  class  of 
monsters  or  malformed  beings  in  which  the 
brain,  less  or  more  malformed,  is  exposed  by 
the  incompleteness  of  Uie  cranium. 
Bxenterate  (egz-en't«r-atX  v.t  (L.  exentero 
— ex,  and  Or.  enteron,  entrails.  ]  To  take  out 
the  bowels  or  entrails  of;  to  embowel  ( Rare.  ] 


Fite,  f»r,  fat.  f«ll:       m€,  met.  h*r;       pine,  pin:       jh»M'.  not.  move;       tftbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U.  Sc.  abi«ne;     y,  8c  Uy. 
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Szanteratton  (egz-en'Ur-a"8honX  n.  The 
•ct  of  taking  out  the  bowels.    [Rare.] 

ElMlUktor  (ek»-^kw&'t6rX  n.  [L.,  let  him 
penurm  or  carry  out,  8d  pers.  sing.  prea. 
«nbj.  of  ezeguor  (ex»equor%  to  pursue  to 
the  end— «r,  out.  thoroughly,  and  teqttor,  to 
follow.]  1.  A  written  recognition  of  a  person 
in  the  character  of  consul  or  commercial 
agent  issued  by  the  ooTemment  to  which 
he  is  accredited,  ana  authorizing  him  to 
exercise  his  powers.— 2.  An  anthoritatire 
recognition  of  any  official  document;  official 
permission  to  perfonn  some  act 

He  compUined  bittrrijr  of  the  conduct  of  the  coun> 
cUft  m  thoAc  states  which  refused  to  aUow  the  publi- 
cattoo  of  his  bulls  without  the  royal  estquatur. 

Prtscott. 

Bzeqnlal  (egz-61cwi-al).  a.  [L.  exequialis, 
funereal,  from  exequicB,  the  following  of  a 
corpse  beyond  the  walls,  a  funeral  proces- 
sion— ^x,  out  of,  and  $equor,  to  follow.] 
Pertainittgto  funerals:  funereal  * £xeqttial 
games.'    Pope.    (Rare.] 

BU4lll0tUl(eks^wi-us),a.  Of  or  belonging 
toexequiea    [Rare.]  i 

Prepare  yourselves  to  build  the  funeral  pUe; 

Lmj  your  pale  hands  to  the  exetui«us  Are.  J>rttyt»m. 

Ezeqny  (eks'6-kwi).  n.  pL  Exequies  (eks'fi- 
kwizX  [L.  extqxtuB,  from  exequor,  that  is 
extequoi:  See  above.]  Funeral  rite;  the 
ceremonies  of  burial ;  obsequlea  [Rare  in 
singular.  ] 

Let's  not  forget 
The  noble  Duke  of  Bedford  late  deceased. 
.  .  .  But  see  his  txrquUs  fulfilled  in  Rouen.    Shak. 

Bzeroentt  (eks-^r'sentX  a.  ih.exercefa.  See 
EXKRCUK.]  Exercisins;  practising;  follow- 
ing. 88  a  calling  or  profession.    [Rare.  ] 

Exerdsable  (eks'ir-siz-a-blX  a.  That  may 
be  exerciM;d,  u»ed,  employed,  or  exerted. 

BxerdM  (eks'^r-slz),  »».  [Fr.  ex<!rciee;  L. 
exereitium,  exercise,  from  exereeo,  exer- 
eitum,  to  employ,  to  exercise;  coonected 
generally  with  arceo,  to  restrain,  in  which 
view  the  primary  meaning  may  be  that  of 
restraint,  and  the  secondary  of  compulsory 
employment]  1.  A  putting  in  action  the 
powers  or  faculties  of ;  use ;  employment ; 
exertion ;  as.  the  exercise  of  the  eyes  or  of 
the  senses,  or  of  any  power  of  body  or  mind. 

Ejsercist  is  rery  alluring  to  the  understanding.  H'atU. 

1  Exertion  of  the  body  as  conducive  to 
health;  bodily  exertion  as  a  part  of  r^men; 
the  exertion  of  the  muscles  for  invigorating 
the  body. 

The  wise  for  cure  on  extrtiM  depend.     Drydtn. 

He  was  strong  of  body,  and  so  much  the  stronger, 
as  he,  by  a  well -disciplined  tMtrcitt,  Uught  it  both  to 
do  and  to  suffer.  Sir  P.  Siduty 

8.  Systematic  exertion  of  the  body  tot  amuse- 
ment or  in  order  to  acquire  some  art,  dex- 
terity, or  grace,  as  in  fencing,  dancing,  rid- 
ing; any  such  art  or  dexterity  acquired  by 
bodily  training,  as  fencing  or  rowing;  train- 
ing to  Acuuire  skill  in  the  management  of 
arms  and  in  military  evolutions;  drill. 

A  camp  of  peace  and  extrcist  is  a  camp  for  the 
cxmriiir  of  all  iniUtary  dutie«  and  functions.  iUt/  Cyc. 

4.  Use;  practice;  a  carrying  out  in  action, 
or  performing  the  duties  of  anything;  as, 
the  exercise  of  an  art.  trade,  occupation,  or 
profession.— 6.  Practice  or  performance  in 
public;  performance  of  the  outward  duties 
of;  as.  the  exerciee  of  religion.— <}.  Moral 
training;  discipline. 

Patience  is  more  oft  the  exercist 

Of  sautts.  the  trui  of  their  fortitude.       Milt0H. 

7.  As  a  religious  term:  (a)  a  single  act  of 
divine  worship. 

I'm  in  your  debt  for  your  last  txtrrist: 

Come  the  neit  Sabbath,  and  I  will  content  you.  Skak. 

Bpeciflcally— <&)  Among  the  Puritans.a  week- 
day sennon. 

We  of  the  pious  shall  be  afraid  to  go 

To  a  long  uterttu,  for  fear  our  pockets  should 

Be  pick'd.  Sir  tV.  DavenatU. 

(e)  Formerly,  in  Scotland,  the  critical  expli- 
cation of  a  passage  of  Scripture  at  a  meeting 
of  presbytery  by  a  teaching  presbyter,  suc- 
ceeded bv  a  specification  of  the  docdines 
contained  in  it  by  another,  both  discourses 
being  Judged  of,  and  censured,  if  necessary, 
by  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  (d)  Formerly, 
also,  the  presbytery.  'The  ministers  of  the 
Bxereiee  of  Dalkeith.'  Act  qf  Jamee  IV. 
(8ct>Uh  ]-{e)  Worship  to  Ood  in  the  midst 
of  one's  family.    [Scotch.] 

That  honest  person  was.  according  to  his  own 
account,  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  txercise  of 
the  evening.  Sir  tV.  Sc$it, 

&  A  lesson  or  example  for  practice;  a  school 
task;  as,  set  him  an  exerciae;  have  von 
finished  your  exercieef—Exereitm  and  addi- 
tion, the  name  given  to  one  of  the  exerdses 


prescribed  to  students  of  theology  In  the 
Scotch  universities,  and  also  to  candidates 
for  the  office  of  the  ministry,  being  an  exposi- 
tion of  a  passage  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment 

Ezercl8e(eks'«r-slz),v.e.  pret  dkpp.  exercised; 
ppr.  exercising.  [From  the  noun;  see  pre- 
vious art  ]  1.  To  set  in  operation;  to  em- 
ploy; to  set  or  keep  in  a  state  of  activity;  to 
exert;  to  cause  tg  act  in  any  manner;  as.  to 
exercise  the  body  or  the  hands;  to  exercise 
the  mind,  the  powers  of  Uie  mind,  the  reason 
or  judgment;  to  exercise  the  voice  in  prais- 
ing Ood.— 2.  To  put  in  practice;  to  carry 
out  in  action;  as,  to  exercise  authority  or 
power. 

The  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercist  dominion  over 
them.  Mat.  xa.  35. 

&  To  use  for  improving  one's  skill  in;  as,  to 
exercise  arms.— 4.  To  perform  the  duties  of; 
ao,  to  exercise  an  office.— 6.  To  train;  to  dis- 
cipline; to  improve  by  practice;  to  cause 
to  perform  certain  acts,  as  preparatory  to 
service ;  as,  to  exercise  one's  self  in  music ; 
to  exercise  troops.  '  Senses  exercised  to  dis- 
cern both  good  and  evil'  Heb.  v.  14.— 6.  To 
task;  to  keep  employed;  to  use  efforts;  to 
keep  busy  in  action,  exertion,  or  employ- 
ment 

Herein  do  I  exercise  mjrself.  to  have  alwajrs  a  con« 
science  void  of  offeuce  toward  Cod  and  toward  men. 

Acts  xxiv.  16. 

He  will  exercise  himself  with  pleasure,  and  without 
weariness,  in  that  godlike  employment  of  doing  good. 

^fteroury. 

7.  To  give  mental  occupation  or  exercise 
to;  to  cause  to  think  earnestly  and  labori- 
ously; to  give  anxiety  to;  to  make  uneasy; 
as,  I  was  much  exercised  about  the  etymo- 
logy of  this  word;  he  was  much  exercised 
about  his  spiritual  state.— 8.  To  task  or  try 
with  something  grievoiu;  to  pain  or  afflict 

Where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 
Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end.    Milton. 

Bzerdee  (eks'^r-sfz),  v.i.  To  use  action  or 
exertion;  to  exercise  one's  self:  to  take  ex- 
ercise; as.  to  exercise  for  health  or  amuse- 
ment 

A  man  roust  often  exercise,  or  tSsit,  or  take  physic, 
or  be  sick.  Sir  r.  Tem/U. 

Bzerdfler  (eks'^r-slz-^rX  n.     One  who  or 

that  which  exercises. 
Bzerdslble  (eks'dr-siz-i-blX  a.    Capable  of 

being  exercised,  enjoyed,  or  enforced. 

An  incorporeal  hereditament  .  .  .  annexed  to  or 
exercisibU  within  the  same.  Btackstone. 

Bzerdtatlon  (eks-^i^si-ti'^shonX  n.  [L.  ex- 
ercitatio,  from  exereeo.  See  EXERCISE.]  Ex- 
ercise; practice;  use. 

The  chief  use  of  thb  mode  of  discussion  is  to 
sharpen  the  wit,  for  which  purpose  it  is  the  best  ex- 
ercitahoH.  Coleridge. 

Bzerdtor  (eks-^r'si-t^r),  n.  [L.,  from  ex/sr- 
ceo.  See  EXERCISB.  ]  In  law,  the  person  to 
whom  the  profits  of  a  ship  or  trading  vessel 
belong,  whether  he  be  the  actual  owner  or 
merely  the  freighter. 

Bzergue  (egz-diia  n.  [Or.  ex,  out  and  ergon, 
woriL]  The  small  space  beneath  the  base 
line  of  a  subject  engraved  on  a  coin  or  medal, 
left  for  the  date,  engraver's  name,  or  some- 
thing of  minor  importance. 

EzeiX  (egz-«rtO,  t.t.  [L.  exerto,  exserto,  to 
stretch  out,  to  thrust  forth,  freq.  from  ex- 
sero,  exsertum,  to  thrust  out  or  forth— ea;. 
out  *nd  sero,  to  Join.  See  Seriss.]  Lt  To 
thrust  forth;  to  emit;  to  push  out. 

Before  the  gems  exert 
Their  feeble  heads.  y.  Philips. 

2.  To  put  forth,  as  strength,  force,  or  ability; 
to  strain;  to  put  in  action;  to  bring  into 
active  operation;  as,  to  exert  the  strength 
of  the  body  or  limbs;  to  exert  the  muscles; 
to  exert  efforts;  to  ^xerCpowers  or  faculties; 
to  exert  the  mind.— 3.  "ro  put  forth  as  the 
result  of  effort;  to  do  or  perform. 

When  the  will  has  exerted  an  act  of  command  on 
any  faculty  of  the  souL  South. 

—To  exert  one's  self,  to  use  efforts;  to  strive. 

Exertion  (egz-^r'shonX  n.  The  act  of  exert- 
ing or  straining;  the  act  of  putting  into 
motion  or  action;  effort;  a  striving  or  strug- 
gling: as,  an  exertion  0I  strength  or  power; 
an  exertion  of  the  limbs,  of  the  mind  or 
faculties.  'The  laborious  exertions  of  in- 
dustiy.'  Robertson.— Srv.  Attempt  endea- 
Tour,  effort  trial 

BzertlYe  (egz-«rt'Iv).  a.  Exerting;  having 
power  to  exert    [Rare.] 

Exertmentt  (egx-^rt'mentX  n.  Exertion; 
act  of  exerting. 

Ezeelont  (egznl'zhonX  n.  JL.  exedo,  exesum 
—ex,  and  edo.  to  eat]  fhe  act  of  eating 
out  or  through. 


Ezeetaatet  (egz-es'tQ-at),  v.  i  [L.  exatstuo, 
exofstuatum,  to  boil  up— ex,  out,  up,  and 
CBstuo,  to  boil,  from  ctstus,  heat,  fire,  boiling 
of  water.  1    To  boil;  to  be  agitated. 

Exestuauoxit  (egz-es'tfi-a^shonX  n.  [L.  ex- 
CKstuatio.  See  Exbstuatb.]  A  boiling: 
ebullition;  agitation  caused  by  heat;  effer- 
vescence. 

Saltpetre  is  in  operation  a  cold  body;  physicians* 
and  cnyniists  give  it  in  fevers,  to  allay  tne  inward 
exestuattoMS  of  the  blood  and  humours.         Boylt. 

Exeunt  (eks'd-untX  [L.,  they  go  out]  A 
word  used  in  dramatic  literature  to  denote 
the  period  at  which  several  actors  ouit  the 
f^Mg^,— Exeunt  omnes  (all  go  out)  is  some- 
times used  when  all  tne  actors  leave  the 
stage  at  the  same  time. 

Ex  xkoie  (eks  fa'shi-^X  [L.]  From  the  face 
of:  said  of  what  appears  from  the  face  of  a 
writing  or  other  document 

ExfOBtatlon,  Exfetatlon  (eks-f fit&'shon).  n. 
[L.  ex.  outward,  and  /cetus.]  Extra-uterine 
foetation.  or  imperfect  fcetation  in  some 
organ  exterior  to  the  uterus. 

Exfoliate  (eks-fdli-&tX  v.L  pret.  &  pp.  fa/o- 
Uated;  ppr.  ea^oliatittg.  [L.  es^olio,  exjoti- 
atum,  to  strip  of  leaves— ea;.  and  folium,  a 
leaf.  ]  L  In  surg.  to  separate  and  come  off  in 
scales,  as  pieces  of  carious  bone.— 2.  In  min- 
eral, to  split  into  scales;  especially,  to  be- 
come scaly  at  the  surface  in  consequence  of 
heat  or  decomposition. 

Exfoliate  (eksfdOiat),  v.  t.  To  scale;  to  free 
from  scales  or  splinters. 

Exfoliation  (eks-f6ai-a"shonX  n.  1.  In  surg. 
the  scaling  of  a  bone;  the  process  of  separa- 
tion, as  pieces  of  unsound  bone  from  the 
sound  part;  desquamation.— 2.  In  minenU. 
separation  into  scales  or  lamime. 

ExroUatlYe  (eks-fdli-ftt-ivX  a.  Having  the 
power  of  causing  exfoliation. 

SxTollatlTe  (eks-fd'li-ftt-ivX  n.  That  which 
has  the  power  or  quality  of  causing  exfolia- 
tion. 

ExlialaUe  (egz-h&l'a-bl).  a.  [See  EXHALE.  ] 
That  may  be  exhaled  or  evaporated. 

Exhalant.  Extaalent  (egzhirant.  egz-hil'- 
ent).  a.  Having  the  quality  of  exhulug  or 
evaporating. 

Exhalation  (e^a-ha-l&'shon).  n.  [L.  exha- 
latio,tTomexhalo,exhalatum.  See  Exhale.) 
l.The  act  or  process  of  exhaling,  or  sending 
forth  fluids  in  the  form  of  steam  or  vapour; 
evaporation.— 2.  That  which  is  exhaled;  that 
which  is  emitted  or  which  rises  in  the  form 
of  vapour;  emanation;  effiuviuro.  as  from 
marshes,  animal  or  vegetable  bodies,  Stc, 
as.  exhalations  from  the  earth  or  from 
flowers,  decaying  matter,  and  the  like. 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 

Rose,  like  an  exhalatien.  Milton. 

Exhale  (egz-h&lO.  t.t.  pret  &  pp.  exhaled; 

Epr.  exhaJing^  [L.  exhalo—ex,  and  halo,  to 
reathe.  ]  1.  To  send  out;  to  emit;  as  vapour, 
or  minute  particles  of  a  fluid  or  other  sub- 
stance; as.  tne  earth  exhales  vapour;  marshes 
exhcUe  noxious  effluvia. 

Less  fragrant  scents  the  unfolding  rose  exhales.  Pofe. 

2.  To  draw  out;  to  cause  to  be  emitted  in 
vapour  or  minute  particles:  to  evaporate:  as, 
the  Sim  exhales  the  moisture  of  the  earth. 

He  was  exhaled;  his  great  Creator  drew 

His  spirit,  as  the  sun  tne  morning  dew.     Dryden. 

Exhale  (egz-h&lO.  e.i  To  rise  or  pass  off,  as 
vapotir ;  to  vaniUL  '  Thy  clear  fount  exhales 
in  mist  to  heaven.'    Keats. 

Exhalementt  (egz-h&]'mentXn.  Matter  ex- 
haled; vapour.    ^>  T.  Browne. 

Exhalenoet  (egz-h&VensX  n.  The  act  of  ex- 
haling; the  matter  exhaled. 

Exhalentt  a.    see  EXBALANT. 

Exhaust  (egz-lmstO.  v.t.  [L.  exhaurio,  ex- 
haustum—ex,  out.  up.  and  haurio,  to  draw; 
allied  to  Or.  aryd,  to  draw,  to  draw  water.  | 
1.  To  draw  out  or  drain  off  the  whole  of  any- 
thing; to  draw  out  till  nothing  of  tlie  mat- 
ter drawn  is  left;  to  consume  or  use  up;  as.  to 
exhaust  the  water  of  a  well;  the  moisture 
of  the  earth  is  exhattsted  by  evaporation:  to 
exhaust  one's  means;  to  exhaust  the  fertility 
of  the  land.— 2.  To  empty  by  drawing  out 
the  contents:  said  of  the  receptacle,  Ac., 
from  which  the  matter  is  drawn  out:  as.  the 
air-pump  exhausts  a  glass  vessel  or  receiver 
of  its  air— 8.  To  use  or  expend  the  whole 
of  by  exertion :  to  wear  out ;  as.  to  exhaust 
the  strength  or  spirits:  to  exhaust  one's 
patience:  neuce,  to  wear  out;  to  tire;  as.  to 
exhaust  one's  self;  to  feel  quite  exhausted.  — 
4.  To  bring  out  or  exhibit  all  the  fscts  and 

S^ments  bearing  on;  to  leave  nothing  un- 
d  regarding;  as,  to  exhaust  a  question.  -  • 
6.  t  To  draw  forth;  to  excite. 
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Spare  not  the  babe. 
Whose  dimpled  smQes  from  tools  exhaust  thti*  mercy. 

SMak. 

Bzlian8t(egzh|»8t0.a.   Drained;  exhaoated, 

at  of  energy  or  strength.  '  £SxAau«t  through 

riot'   Burton. 
Bzhanit  (egz-hnsf).  n.    Same  as  Exhaust- 

t$team  (which  seeX 
Bzhaosted  (egz-hftst'ed).  p.  and  a.  1.  Drawn 

out;  drained  off;  emptied. —2.  Consumed; 

used  up.  —3.  Tired  out;  quite  fatigued;  worn 

out 
Bzhanster  (egz-hdst'drX  n.  One  who  or  that 

which  exhausts. 
Exhaustible  (esz-hftst'i-bl),  a.    That  may 

be  exhausted,  drained  off,  consumed,  or 

brought  to  an  end. 

CoaU  metallic  ores,  and  other  useful  substances 
found  in  the  earth,  are  still  more  limited  than  Und. 
They  are  not  only  strictly  local  but  exkaustiNe; 
though,  at  a  given  place  and  time,  they  may  exist  in 
much  greater  abundance  thaui  would  be  applied  to 
present  use  even  if  they  could  be  obtained  eratis. 

7'  S.  Mill. 

Exhausting  (egx-hftsfing),  a.  Tending  to 
exhaust,  wealcen,  or  fatigue;  as,  txhauttxng 
labour. 

Exhaustion  (egz-hftsf  yon),  n,  1.  The  act  of 
drawing  out  or  draining  off;  the  act  of 
emptying  completely  of  the  contents.  — 
2.  The  state  of  being  exhausted  or  emptied; 
the  state  of  being  deprived  of  strength  or 
spirits.— 3.  In  math,  a  method  of  proving 
the  equality  of  two  magnitudes  by  a  reducHo 
ad  abturdum,  or  showint;  that  if  one  is  sup- 
posed either  greater  or  less  than  the  other, 
there  will  arise  a  eontnuliction. — 4.  In  logic, 
the  method  by  which  a  point  is  proved  by 
showing  that  any  other  alternative  is  impos- 
sible, all  the  elements  tending  to  an  opposite 
conclusion  having  been  brought  forth,  dis- 
cussed, and  proved  untenable  or  absurd. 

Exhaustive  (egz-hastlv),  a.  That  exhausts; 
tending  to  exhaust;  speuiflcally,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  speech,  essay,  and  the  like,  which 
treats  of  a  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
no  part  of  it  unexamined;  thorough.  'An 
ex?Mu*tive  fulness  of  sense.'    Coleridge. 

Exhaustively  (egzhftst'ivUX  adv.  In  an 
exhaustive  manner;  in  a  manner  so  as  to 
leave  no  point  of  a  subject  unexamined; 
thoroughly;  as,  he  treated  the  subject  ex- 
haustively. 

Exhaustless  (egz-hmtles).  a.  Not  to  be 
exhausted;  not  to  l>e  wholly  drawn  off  or 
emptied;  inexhaustible;  as,  an  exhaustless 
fund  or  store.  'The  exhaustless  granary  of 
the  world.'    Thomson. 

Exhaustmentt(egz-h||sfmentXn.  Exhaus- 
tion; draught  or  drain  upon  a  thing. 

Exhaust-noisle,  Exhaust-orlfloe  (egz- 

hftsfnoz-U  egz-hftst'o-ri-flsX  n.  In  a  steam- 
engine,  the  blast  orifice  or  nozzle. 

BxnaU8t-I>ipe  (egz-hAst'plp),  n.  In  a  steam- 
engine,  the  pipe  that  conveys  waste  steam 
from  the  cylinder  to  the  condenser,  or 
through  which  it  escapes  to  the  atmosphere. 

Exhaust-port  (egz-h»8fpdrt).n.  In  h  steam- 
engine,  the  exit  passage  for  ihe  steam  from 
a  cylinder. 

Exhaust-Steam  (egz-hast'st6m),  ti.  In  a 
steam-ermine,  the  steam  allow^  to  escape 
from  the  cylinder  after  it  has  produced 
motion  of  the  piston. 

Exhausturet  (egzhast'Or),  n.    Exhaustion. 

Exhaust-valve  (egz-hgst'valv),  n.  In  a 
steam-engine,  the  valve  which  regulates  the 
passage  of  waste  steam  from  the  cylinder;  a 
valve  in  the  eduction  passage  of  the  steam 
cylinder  of  an  engine,  placed  between  the 
cylinder  and  air-pump,  and  wrought  by  the 
tappet-motion,  so  ai  to  open  shortly  after 
the  equilibrium  valve,  and  admit  the  steam 
to  the  condenser.     Weale. 

Bxhedra,  n.    see  Bxedra. 

Bxheredate  (egz-he'r6-daty  t;.  t  [L.  exheredo. 
exheredatum,  to  disinherit— ex,  priv.,  ana 
heres,  Bn  heir.]    To  disinherit.    [Rare.] 

Bxheredatlon  (eks-he'rA-da'^shon),  n.  In 
civil  law,  a  disinheriting;  the  act  of  a  father 
excluding  a  child  from  inheriting  any  part 
of  his  estate. 

Exhihit  (egz-hib'itV  v.  t  [L.  exhibeo.  exhibi- 
tum—ex,  out,  ana  habeo,  to  hold.]  1.  To 
offer  or  present  to  view;  to  present  for  in- 
spection; to  show;  ai.  to  exhibit  ptaintings 
or  other  specimens  of  art;  to  exhibit  papers 
or  documents  in  court —2.  To  furnish  or  con- 
stitute; to  let  be  seen;  to  manifest  publicly; 
at,  to  exhibit  a  noble  example  of  bravery  or 
generosity.  'Exhibiting  a  miserable  example 
of  the  weakness  of  mind  and  body.'  Pope. 
S.  To  present;  to  offer  publicly  or  officially. 
'To  exhibit  a  charae  of  high  treason.'  Clar- 
endon.— 4.  In  med.  to  administer,  as  medi- 
cines.—7o  exhibit  an  essay,  to  present  or 


declaim  an  essay  in  public—  To  exhibit  a 
foundation  or  prize,  in  univenitiet,  to  hold 
forth  a  foundation  or  prize  to  be  competed 
for  by  candidates 

Exhihit  (egz-hib'it),  v.i.  1.  To  show  one's 
self  in  some  particular  capacity  or  character; 
to  exhibit  one's  manufactures,  works  of  art, 
and  the  like,  at  a  public  exhibition.— 2.  In 
universities,  to  offer  or  present  an  exhibi- 
tion or  exhibitions. 

He  was  a  special  friend  to  the  university,  ...««• 
hiAiting  to  the  wants  of  certain  scholars.    A.  Wocd. 

Exhibit  (egz-hib'it).*!.  1.  Anything  exhibited, 
as  at  a  public  exhibition.— 2.  A  paper  pro- 
duced or  presented  to  a  court  or  to  audi- 
tors, referees,  or  arbitrators,  as  a  voucher,  or 
in  proof  of  facts;  a  voucher  or  document 
produced.— 3.  In  law,  a  document  or  other 
thing  shown  to  a  witness  when  giving  evi- 
dence, and  referred  to  by  him  in  hisevidenoe; 
specifically,  a  document  referred  to  in  an 
affidavit,  and  shown  to  the  witness  when 
the  affidavit  is  sworn. 

Exhihitant  (egz-hib'it-ant),  n.  In  tow,  one 
who  makes  an  exhibit 

Exhibitor  (egz-hib'it-6rX  n.  One  who  exhi- 
bits; one  who  presents  a  petition  or  charge. 

He  seems  indifferent. 
Or  rather  swaying  more  ufion  our  part 
Than  cherishing  the  exhibiters  against  us.     Shak. 

Exhibition (ckshibi'8hon),n.  [L.  exhibitio, 
from  exhibeo,  exhibitum.      See  EXHIBIT] 

1.  The  act  of  exhibiting  for  hispection;  a 
showing  or  presenting  to  view;  display.— 

2.  The  offering,  producing,  or  showing  of 
titles,  authorities,  or  papers  of  any  kind 
before  a  tribtmal,  in  proof  of  facts;  hence, 
in  Scots  law,  an  action  for  compelling 
delivery  of  writings.  —  8.  That  which  is 
exliibited;  estecifuly  a  public  show;  a 
public  display,  as  of  works  of  art.  natural 
products,  manufactures,  feats  of  skill,  ora- 
torical or  dramatic  ability,  and  the  like;  as. 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  185L— 4.  Allowance 
of  meat  and  drink;  pension:  salary:  specifi- 
cally, a  benefaction  settled  for  Uie  main- 
tenance of  scholars  in  English  universities, 
not  depending  on  the  foundation.  In  this 
sense  the  term  is  analogous  to  the  Scotch 
term  bursary. 

I  crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife. 

Due  reference  uf  pl.nce  and  exhibitien.      Skak. 

I  have  given  more  exhibitions  to  scholars,  in  my 
days,  than  to  the  priests.  Tyndale. 

6.t  Payment;  recompense. 

I  would  not  do  such  a  thini;  for  gowns,  petticoats, 
nor  caps,  nor  any  petty  exhtbttion.  Shak. 

6.  In  ^ned.  the  act  of  administering  a  remedy. 

Exhibitioner  (eks-hi-bl'shon-^r).  n.  In  Eng- 
lish universities,  one  who  has  a  pension  or 
allowance  granted  for  his  maintenance. 

Exhibitionist  (eks-hi-bi'shon-istX  n.  An 
exhibitor;  specifically,  one  who  exhibits  his 
wares,  manufactures,  or  works  of  art  at  a 
great  exhibition;  a  frequenter  of  public  ex- 
hibitiona 

Exhibitive  (egz-hibat-iv).  a.  Serving  for 
exhibition :  representative.  *ExhibiHve  sym- 
bols of  Christ's  body  and  blood.'  Water- 
land.    [Bare.  ] 

Exhibittvely  (egx-hib'it-iv-liX  adt.  By  re- 
presentation. 

Exhibitor  (egz-hiblt-^rX  n.  In  law,  one  who 
makes  an  exhibit 

Exhibitorv  (egz-hlt/i-to-ri),  a.  Exhibiting; 
showing;  uisplaying.  *  An  exhibitory  bill  or 
schedule  of  expenses.'    Warton. 

Exhilarant  (egz-hil'a-rant),  a.  Exciting  joy, 
mirth,  or  pleasure. 

Exhilarant  (egz-hil'a-rantX  n.  That  which 
exhilarates. 

Exhilarate  (egz-hil'a-rit),  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
exhilarated;  ppr.  exhilarating.  [L.  exhUaro 
—ex,  and  huaro,  to  make  merry,  hUaris, 
merry,  jovial  ]  To  make  cheerful  or  merry; 
to  enliven;  to  make  glad  or  joyous;  to  glad- 
den; to  cheer;  as.  good  news  eihUarates  the 
mind;  good  wine  exhUarates  the  animal 
spirits. 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 
ExhUaratt  the  spirit.  CoTvfier. 

Stu.  To  cheer,  enliven,  animate,  inq>ire, 
inspirit,  gladden. 

Exhilarate  (egz-hil'a-rat),  «.i  To  become 
cheerful  or  joyous. 

The  shining  of  the  sun  whereby  aO  tfaingt  exkiimrmie. 

Bacon. 

Exhilaratinglv  (egz-hira-riLt-ing-UX   adv. 

In  an  exhilarating  manner. 
Exhilaration  (egz-hil'a-r&'^shonX  n.   1.  The 

act  of  enlivening  the  spirits;  the  act  of 

making  glad  or  cheerful— 2.  The  state  of 

being  enlivened  or  cheerful 


Exkilarution  hath  some  affinity  with  joy.  though 
it  be  a  much  lighter  motion.  Bacon. 

Stn.  Animati(m,  joyousness,  gladness,  cheer- 
fulness, gaiety. 

Exhort  (egz-hortO,«-(-  [L.  ^xAortor— eo;.  and 
hortor,  to  encourage,  to  embolden,  to  cheer, 
to  advise.]  To  incite  by  words  or  advice; 
to  animate  or  urge  by  argumenta  to  a  goo^l 
deed  or  to  laudable  conduct  or  course  of 
action;  to  advise,  warn,  or  caution;  to  ad- 
monish. 

I  exkort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer.       Acts  xxviL  »?. 
Young  men  also  exkort  to  be  sober-minded.  Tit.  ii.  c 

Exhort  (egz-hort'X  <>•*-  To  deliver  exhorta- 
tion; to  use  words  or  ai^:uments  to  incite  t<> 
good  deeds. 

And  with  many  other  words  did  he  testify  aiul 
exkort.  Acti  ii.  4u. 

Exhortt  (egz-hortO,  n.  The  act  of  exhorting; 
an  exhortation;  a  cheering  on. 

Drown  Hector's  vaunts  in  loud  exhorts  o(  fight.  Po/e 

Exhortation (eks-hort-&'shon).ti.  l.  The  act 
or  practice  of  exhorting;  the  act  of  IncitinK 
to  laudable  deeds;  incitement  to  that  wliicli 
is  good  or  commendable.  '  Exhorta  tions  t  *  • 
charity.'  Bp.  Atterbury.—2.  Language  in- 
tended to  incite  and  encourage:  a  persuasive 
discourse;  a  homily;  an  admonition. 

I'll  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner.       Skak. 

Exhortative  (egz-hort'at-iv),  a.  Containing- 
exhortation:  exhortatory.  *  The  precepti vi- 
and ^icAortoftM  part  of  his  epistles.'  Banouf. 

Exhortator(egz-hort'at-^rX  n.  An  exhorter: 
an  encourager. 

Exhortaton^  (egz-hort'a-to-riX  a.  TendinK 
to  exhort;  serving  for  exhortation.  'Let- 
ten  exhortatory.'    Uolinshed. 

Exhorter  (egz-bort'^r),  n.  One  who  exhor.  f^ 
or  encouragea 

Exhumate  (eks-hiim'&tX  v.t  To  exhume; 
to  disinter.    Dr.  Hitchcock. 

Exhumation (eks-hum-a'shon). n.  [Fr. from 
exhumer.  See  Exhume]  'rhe  act  of  ex- 
huming or  digging  up  that  which  has  been 
buried;  as,  the  exhumation  of  a  dead  body. 

ExhumeCeks-hum'Xr.^  pret  tS:  pp.  exhumed: 
ppr.  exhuming.  [Fr.  exhumer,  to  dig  out  of 
the  ground— L  ex,  out,  and  At/mta,  earth, 
ground.]  To  dig  out  of  the  earth  what  has 
been  buried;  to  disinter. 

ExiCCate  (ekMk-at).  v.t.   Same  as  Exsiccate. 

ExiCCation(ek-sik-ka'ahonX  n.  8aine  as  Ex 
siecation. 

Exies  (ek'sizX  n.  pi.  Ecstacies;  hysterics. 
[Scotch.] 

That  silly  fliskmahoy.  Jenny  Rintherout.  has  ta'en 
the  exits,  and  done  naething  out  laugh  and  greet  .  .  . 
for  twa  days  succesMvely.  Str  ft'.  Scott. 

Exigence,  Exigency  (eks'ijens,  eks'i-jensi). 
n.  [Fr.  exigence,  from  L.L.  exigentia,  from 
L.  exigent,  ppr.  of  exigo,  to  drive  out  or 
forth,  to  demand,  to  exact— «x.  out.  and 
o^o,  aetum,  to  drive  (hence a cf,<tc).]  1.  Th«- 
state  of  being  urgent:  urgent  demand  :  m- 
gency;  as,  the  exigence  or  exigency  of  ilu- 
case ;  the  exigence  of  the  tinie«  or  of  huM- 
ness. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  council,  in  great  fti- 
gtncy  oi  monev,  should  sometimes  employ  force  to 
extort  it  from  the  merchants.  Hailam. 

2.  A  pressing  necessity ;  a  case  of  distress ; 
any  case  which  demands  immediate  action, 
supply,  or  remedy ;  as,  a  wise  man  adaptA 
his  measures  to  liis  exigencies;  in  the  pre- 
sent exigency  no  time  is  to  be  lost— Svn. 
Demand,  urgency,  distress,  pressure,  emer- 
gency, necessity. 

Udf^dary  (eks-i-jen'da-riX  n.  Same  a-> 
Exigenter. 

Exlgent(eks'i-jent).  n.  L  t  Pressing  businesf. . 
occasion  that  calls  for  immediate  help 
'Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigents 
Shak.  See  EXIOKNCE.— 2.  t  End;  extremity. 
"These  eyes  .  .  .  wax  dim  as  drawing  t«> 
their  exigent."  ShcUc.—S.  In  law,  formerly 
a  writ  which  lay  where  the  defendant  couhi 
not  be  found,  or  after  a  return  of  non  est 
inventus  on  former  writ*.  The  exigent  re- 
quired the  sheriff  to  cause  the  defendant  to 
be  summoned  in  five  county  courts  succes- 
sively, to  render  himself;  and  if  he  did  not. 
he  was  outlawed. 

Exigent  (eksl-jentX  a.  Pressing;  requirimt 
immediate  aid  or  action. 

At  this  fxigent  moment,  the  loss  of  a  finished  man 
b  not  easily  supplied.  Burke. 

Bxlgffltl^r  (eks'i-jent-^rX  n.  An  officer  for- 
merly employed  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  England,  who  made  out  exigents 
and  proclamations  in  cases  of  outlawry. 

BglgfMit  (eks1ji-blX  a.  [See  Exigsncs.] 
That  may  be  exacted;  demandable;  requir- 
able. 


Fate,  Ux,  fat,  fftll;       m6,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub.  buU;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc  abt^ne;     y.  Sc  fey. 


SzlKiunu  (elu-lg'a-nt).  a.  [L.  exigutit, 
KUity  I  Small',  ■landir:  mlnutai  dImlnutiTi. 
'The  T>ce  ex^ufwt '    PhiUi^. 

Bllgn0U«nei«(el«-lg'fi-u»-nM),n.  KilgoLty, 

Sxlle  (en'U;  tomorly,  tfoqaently  eai-a%  n. 
m.uiriiaiiiitiment.icnU,  an  Billed  person, 
from  L  exaiiium,  builnhiDent.  ezru2,  a  ban- 
itbed  penon  —  uauallT  reguded  u  com- 
panDded  of  ex,  outot,  nrnn,  andnJiim.Kll, 
Imt  more  probably  u(  ei,  ond  root  of  L.  »liii, 
to  leap.  In  tpiing  («hsiii;e  mliinl,  •aUy); 
fOa  -r.  to  go;  «o  L  wiuiJiam,  a  couneil, 
vguld  mean  a  lontlng  Uggtbut  of  people 

<ir  being  expelled  fttim  one'i  native  oauntrv 
or  place  at  reaideooe  bj  anthorlly. 
hidden  to  return,  either  lor  a  "-'' 
ur  for  perpetultji, 

F<ir  who  un  ^1  talltn.  ll>i>u(li  i 


a  llmfted  II 


through  fear,  dliguit,  or  resentment,  or  fo 
or  flipellfld  froni  hli  countty  by  authority 


iDti7  or  from  a  partleulur  JurtadlcliDn 
■nthorlly.  with  a  prohibition  of  letum; 
Irive  away,  expel,  or  tmugport 


40111  rtka-l-ll'ahonX  n.    |L  e 

leapj    A  audden  springing  or  leaping  ouL 

&^^t  <eci-11'l-tlX  n^     [I-   lilitai.  from 
exOii,  BB1&.  thin.]    alendemeat;  Gneneu^ 


BilmloaBl   (eai  Im'l.iii).  a.    [L.  ezinutu, 
taken  ont.  select,  distinguished -ex.  oat. 

eminent,  or  dlstlngaished. 


the  aepante  r 


if  bodr  and  of  o 


!d  or  repeated  mvil^Ia^ 
■S.-S  That  which  eilsts;  an 


ExlMstiey(egi-lst'sn-Bl).n.  Ei)stence.  'The 
rxiittacv  ot  this  anImaL'    Sir  T.  Bramu. 

ExtaMnt  (egi-lsf entX  o.    Being:  bavlDg  be- 


|t]Hrtjmtt.l  (egz.lit-en'thal).  a.    Ot  orper- 

Hing  deprived  of  that  txitUMiiU  good.' 

Bxlit«iitlail7  (egi-ls-ten'shal-H).  ode.  In 
the  way  of  or  by  means  of  eilUenoe ;  In  an 
eiisUng  atata. 


r  ot  existence.     [Kare.) 


EzUUmtltlOIl  t  <efit->*-tl-mi'sboD),  n.     Es- 


But  (eksit).  n.  (L.  he  gom  out,  Che  3d 
pen.  alTig.  pres.  Ind.  of  fxea—ex,  out.  and 
10,  to  go.)  [,  The  departure  ol  a  player 
from  the  stage  when  he  has  performed  his 
pari:  a  dJrecUon  In  a  play  \a  marli  the  time 
ot  all  actor's  qoittlug  the  stage. 

Axd  >D  the  ma.  .id  !.'''ni"  ™ml'°X''  n- 
t.  Any  departure:  the  act  of  quitting  the 


rmnuwn.     (I 


l'eS?^the"cave" 


n-da'ii.at),  a 
>.  a  sblrt-l  T. 
:  applied  to 


cotorint  of  the  I 

as  vew,  cjrpreu,  ] 
It  {eda-taf).  > 


:n  bet.  the  middle 


Enal  sni 
Unoe  h 


"Tiu.i  Edtlinii  (egi-l'shal.  ggifahus) 
[  L  ezilialij,  from  exiliun,  a  going  out. 


itxM  againtt  Idotatry. 
Klltu«leks'lt-ii>),Ti   [U,  agoing  out.  iMUe. 

See  EXIT]     In  law.  (a)  Issoe;  ollsprlng. 

(fc)  Yearly  rent  or  proBla  ol  land. 
Be  iBBB  (eks  le-g*).    |L.J    Arising  from  U». 
Ez-lBXtte1ii1elu).n.    (L.)    AdduUiw, 
BX  nMNHlUW  (eka  nt-aei'sl-tfti).     [L] 

Of  neceailtf :  from  the  DeCMslty  ut   the 

thing  or  of  the  caie. 

taken  from  the  Orcek.  the  equivalent  of 
Exi>oapit»l(eks-ok-sl'pitaI).a,  IL«,ont, 
I    and  E.  xcipilal  (which  aee)  1  In  nnaf .  a  term 

,  Ezocetns,  SxOMttOi  (eka-A-ae'tuA^n.   [Or. 

ln«  to  the  family  Siiomberesocidw.of  themt 
o^erAbdomlnalea.  The  body  i>  whitish  and 
the  belly  augnlar.  The  pectoral  Una.  which 
tin  Tarr  large,  are  the  principal  Instnunenta 
In  lu  fllglii.  hut  whether  they  act  aa  wlnga 
In  pmp^nB  It,  or  merely  as  parachutes  or 
Utea  In  enabling  It  to  suitiin  llaeir  In  the 


ar  and  paas  through  th 


•e.'    Kaian.-^  To  1 


been  subdivided  into 


departure,  also  the  finale  of  a  trvedy.  See 
EX0DD8.I  1.1  Aneiodusordcparture.  Bot- 
inglirake.—S.  In  the  Onrk  drama,  the  con- 


iprehenda  all  that  It  said  after  the  Init 
if  the  three  pieces  gene- 


choral 

or  satire,  the 

rally  played. 


SzodlO  (eks4d' 
callyTln 


laee  Exacca.]    Ffr- 

eiodus,  or  going  out;  apecin- 

"    m  applied  to  certain 


phytioi  a  term  applied  to  eertai 
u  the  motorr,  which  conduct  Ir 


BlOdni  <ek«'a-dus\  n.  |fir.  txadm—n,  and 
Aodoi,  way.)  1.  Departun  trnm  a  place: 
especially,  the  emigration  of  large  bodlH 
ol  people  tram  one  conntr?  to  another:  aa. 
the  Irish  eiodiu;  more  apeclflcally,  the  de- 
parture ol  the  Israelites  from  Burpl  under 
the  leadership  of  llnaes.— a  The  second 
hook  of  the  Old  TesUmenl.  which  gives  a 
history  nf  the  departure  ol  the  laraelitea 
from  EgypL 

SlOdyl  leki'D-di),  n.  Eiodua  'Ererslnce 
the  tlidB  of  the  Jewish  Mwdff.'    HaU. 

Bl-OfBdal  (eki-ora'shal),  a.     Proceeding 

Be  OlBctD(eksor.B'>lil.<il.  IL]  By  virtue 

office,  and  withoi, —  -" — " 

^lutJceo^f^tho^pea. 

an  tmfieie  member  of  a  body. 
BsoSMBOni  (eksng'ani-uB),  a 


ithority:  a 

■tlyT^'. 


wblrfi  prohibits  a  m 


eka^lg'a-mH,  n.     [Gr.  txe,  wiUi- 
eilaln  savage  Iribea 


n  fteqaently  to  capture  their  wires  from 


cplure.  S.r7,i.Si.<. 

S(OCMtritU(ek>'a«as-tn''tla),n.  |0r  * 
wlt£onl.  and  fiutfr,  ^itros,  the  belly.  1 
palAoJ.  Inflamnialioo  ot  the  eitemal  mi 
brane  of  the  atomach. 


vegeUble  kingdom.  Thew  planta  have  ■ 
pith  In  the  ceotie  ot  their  atems  not  de- 
sc:endlng  Into  the  roots:  or  they  have  their 
woody  system  sapanted  Iron  the  cellular, 
and  arranged  In  concentric  lonea.  The/ 
hicrease,  aa  has  been  said,  by  annnal  addl- 
ttous  of  new  layers  to  the  outside  of  their 


by  succeislve  augmental 
aide.  The  concentric  clr 
tormed,  distinguishable  i 
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KXPBOTAKOE 


csoMalum,  to  deprive  of  bonee— e«,  priv., 
and  o«.  irnUt  a  bone.]    Deprived  of  bones. 

Bzouationt  (eks-oa^'«honX  n.  The  act  of 
exonating  or  depriving  of  bones,  or  any 
dmilar  hard  aubatance ;  the  state  of  being 
so  deprived  '  Bxperlment  solitary  touching 
the  e^to$aation  of  fraita.'    Bacon. 

BzOMeoui  (egz-os'sd-os).  a.  [See  £xo6- 
HATKD.]  Without  bones;  destitute  of  bones. 
'Snails  and  soft  exosteout  animals.'  Sir  T. 
Brvwiu. 

BXOftemma  (eks-d-stern'ma).  ft  (Or.  «x6, 
and  itetnma.  a  urown.]  A  ^nns  of  plants, 
nat  order  Cinchonaces.  The  species  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  tropiou  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  They  are  known  by 
the  common  name  of  quinquina.  K  eari- 
bantm  and  B.  /Unibtmda  are  remarkable  for 
possessing  properties  similar  to  those  of  the 
true  cincnona.  but  without  any  trace  of 
either  dnchonine  or  quinine. 

EanMrtome  (eks'os-tom),  n. 
(Gr.  ex,  and  stoma,  a  mouth.  ] 
In  boL  the  aperture  through 
the  outer  internment  of  an 
ovule,  which,  together  with 
the  endostome,  completes  the 
foramen.  The  figure  shows 
the  exostome  ana  endostome  Hxostomeand 
in  the  ovule  of  the  mallow  Endoctome. 
(Malva  sytve9tria\ 

EzoctOSlB  (eks-os-td'sisX  n,  [Or.  «r,  and 
otUon,  a  bone.]  1.  In  anat  any  protuber- 
ance of  a  bone  which  is  not  natiuiil ;  an  ex- 
crescence or  morbid  enlargement  of  a  bone. 
2.  In  hot  a  disease  incident  to  the  roots  and 
stems  of  trees,  in  which  knots  or  laiige 
tumours  are  formed  on  or  among  the  wood. 

Bzoterlo,  Bzoterioal  (eks-6-te'rik.  eks^te'- 
rik-alX  a.  [Or.  ex6UrQn§,  external,  from 
tce6Uro9^  exterior— «>«($.  without]  External; 
public;  suitable  to  be  imparted  to  the  public; 
hence,  capable  of  being  readily  or  fully 
comprehended:  opposed  to  etotsrio  or  secret. 
The  exoteric  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers were  those  which  were  openly 
professed  and  taught  The  eeoterie  were 
secret  or  taught  only  to  a  few  chosen  dis- 
ciples. 

He  has  ascribed  to  Kaat  the  foppery  of  an  cxMlrrfr 
and  esoteric  doctrine.  De  QuiHoy. 

BxoterlciBm  (eks-d-te'ri-sizmX  »■  Exoteric 
doctrines  or  principles,  or  the  profession  or 
teaching  of  such. 

Bzoterlot  eks-6-te'riksX  n.  The  lectures 
of  Aristotle  on  rhetoric,  to  which  all  were 
admitted;  his  published  writings. 

Bzotery  (eki'o-te-riX  n.  What  is  obvious  or 
common.    [Rare.] 

Reserving  their  esoterics  for  adepts,  and  dealing 
out  exoUrus  only  to  the  vulg  tr.    Ahrakam  Tuektr. 

Bzotheolam  (eks-d-Ui^'shi-um),  n.  [Or.  exA^ 
outside,  and  thikt,  a  case.]  In  hoi.  a  name 
given  tu  the  coat  of  an  anther. 

Exotic  Bxotioal  (egz-ot'ik.  egx-ofik-al).  a. 
[Kr.  exotique;  Gr.  exdtikoe,  from  ex6,  out- 
ward. )  Foreign;  introduced  from  a  foreign 
country:  uot  native;  extraneous:  as,  an 
exotic  plant;  an  exotic  term  or  word. 

Nothing  was  so  splendid  and  cmMt  as  the  ambas. 
sador.  £vt(yH. 

BxotiO  (egz-ot'ik).  n.  An  vthing  not  native ; 
anything  of  a  foreign  origin,  as  a  plant,  tree, 
word,  practice,  aud  the  like,  introdttccd 
from  a  foreign  country. 

Versification  in  a  dead  language  is  an  cmMr,  a  far- 
fetched, costly,  stdclv  imiution  of  that  which  else- 
where may  be  found  in  healthful  and  spontaneous 
perfection.  MmcauUy. 

Exotioalneu  (egx-otlk-al-nesX  n.  The  state 

of  being  exotic.    JNT.  B.  Rev. 
BxoticLim  (eg7-of  i  sizmX  n.     1.  The  state 

of  being  exotic.  —2.  Anything  exotic,  as  a 

foreign  word  or  idiom. 
Expand  (ek-spandO,  v.t    [L.  expando—ex, 

and  pando,  to  spread  out,  to  extend,  to 

open.  ]    1  To  open ;  to  spread ;  as,  a  flower 

expand*  its  leaves. 

Then  with  txpandtd  wings  he  steers  his  flight 

MitUn. 

1  To  send  out  in  all  directions;  to  diffuse; 
as,  a  stream  expands  its  waters  over  a  plain. 
S.  To  cause  the  particles  or  parts  of  to  roread 
or  stand  apart,  thus  increasing  the  bulk:  to 
dilate;  to  enlarge  in  bulk;  to  distend:  as,  to 
expand  the  chest  by  inspiration :  heat  ex- 

Sinds  all  bodies;  air  is  expanded  by  rarefac- 
on.— 4.  To  enlarge  the  surface  or  snper- 
flcial  dimensions  of;  to  widen:  to  extend:  to 
open;  as,  to  expand  the  sphere  of  benevol- 
ence: to  expand  the  heart  or  a£Fectinns. 
Expand  (ek-spandO.  v.i.  To  become  opened, 
spread  apart;  dilated,  distended,  or  en- 
larged; as,  flowers  expand  in  spring;  metals 


expand  by  heat;  a  lake  expand*  when 
swelled  by  rains. 

Expanding  (ek-spand'ingX  p.  and  a.  Open- 
ing; spreading;  dilating;  extending.— .£Seb- 
pandmg  centre-bit,  a  boring  tool  whose  dia- 
meter is  adiustable. 

Expanaa  (ek-spans'X  n.  [L.  expaneum,  that 
which  is  spread  out,  pp.  neut  of  expamfo. 
to  spread  out  See  Expand.]  That  which 
is  expanded  or  spread  out;  a  wide  extent  of 
space  or  body.  'Lights  .  .  .  high  in  the 
expanee  of  heaven.'  Milton.  'The  smooth 
expanse  of  crystal  lakea.'    Pope. 

It  (eks-pansO,  v.t.    To  expand. 


That  lies  exprnnstd  unto  the  ejres  of  att. 

Sir  T.  Brtmme. 

Expaniillllltyjek.spans'i-biri-tiXn.  [From 
expansibte.  ]  The  capacity  of  being  ex- 
panded; capacity  of  extension  in  surface  or 
bulk;  expansile  power;  as.  the  e^^Mnt^iHty 
of  air. 

Expaniible  (ek- spans'! -blX  a.  [See  Ex- 
PAH8B  ]  Capable  of  being  expanded  or 
spread;  capable  of  being  extended,  dilated, 
or  diffused. 

Bodies  are  not  ej^^atu0te  in  proportion  to  their 
weight.  Grrm. 

EipanrtWfmfttl  (ek-spans'i-bl-nesX  n.  Ex- 
pansibility. 

upanslldy  (ek-spans'i-bUX  t^dv.  In  an 
expansible  manner. 

Expansile  (ek-spansHX  a.  Capable  of  ex- 
panding or  of  being  dilated. 

fixpannon  (ek-span'shonXn.  [L.  ea^Nin- 
sio,  from  expando.  See  Expand.]  1.  The 
act  of  expanding  or  spreading  out.— 2.  The 
state  of  being  expanded;  enlargement;  dis- 
tention; dilatation;  the  increase  of  bulk 
which  a  body  undergoes  by  the  recession  of 
its  particles  from  one  another  so  that  it 
occupies  a  greater  space,  its  weight  remain- 
ing still  the  same.  Expansion  is  one  of  the 
most  general  effects  of  neat,  being  common 
to  all  bodies  whether  solid,  liqtild,  or  ga- 
seous. —  S.  Extended  surface;  extent:  space  to 
which  anything  is  enlarged ;  wide  extent 
'  The  starrad  expansion  of  the  skies. '  Beattie. 
4.  Extension  of  space;  space;  immensity.  'Lost 
in  expansion  void  and  infinite.'  Blaektnore. 
6.  In  a)m.  increase  of  trade  or  liabilities; 
an  increase  of  the  issues  of  bank-notes. — 6. 1  n 
math,  the  development  at  length  of  an  ex- 

!>ression  Indicated  in  a  contracted  form,  as 
a+xy=a*-\-%ax+3fi.—7.  In  a  steam-engine, 
he  increase  in  bulk  of  steam  in  a  cylinder, 
when  ita  communication  with  the  boiler  is 
cut  off,  in  which  case  its  nressure  on  the 
piston  retreating  before  ft  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  space  it  fllla 

Expaniion-oarb  (ek-span'shon-k^rbX  n.  A 
contrivance  to  counteract  expansion  and 
contraction  by  heat,  as  in  chronometers. 

Bxpanxlon-englne  (ek-span'shon-en-JinXn. 
A  steam-engine  in  which  the  supply  of 
steam  is  cut  off  previous  to  the  stroke  being 
complete,  the  expansive  power  of  the  steam 
admitted  being  sufficient  to  complete  the 
stroke. 

Expaniion-frear  (ek-span'shon-gfiri  n.  In 
a  steam-enmtie,  the  apparatus  by  which  the 
access  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  is  cut  off  at 
a  given  part  of  the  stroke.  It  is  of  various 
forma 

Expansion-JOlnt  (ek-«pan'shon-jointX  'i. 
In  fn«eA.  (a)  a  Joint  for  connecting  steam- 
pipes,  made  with  a  stufRng-box,  so  as  to 
allow  one  of  them  to  slide  within  the  en- 
larged end  of  the  other  when  the  length  in- 
creases by  expansion,  fb)  An  attachment  of 
a  boiler  in  its  framing  to  allow  the  former 
to  expand  wiUiout  affecting  the  latter. 

Expansion-yalTe  (ek-span'shon-valvX  «i- 
In  A  steam-engine,  a  valve  which  shutsofi  the 
steam  in  its  passage  to  the  slide-valves,  when 
the  piston  has  travelled  a  certain  distance 
in  the  cylinder,  leaving  the  remaining  part 
of  the  stroke  to  be  performed  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  steam. 

Expansive  (ek-spanslv),  a.  l.  Having  the 
power  of  expanding,  extending,  or  dilating; 
as.  the  expansive  force  of  heut  -  2  Having 
the  capacity  of  being  expanded;  as.  the  ex- 
pansive quality  of  air ;  the  expansive  atmo- 
sphere.—8.  Embracing  a  large  number  of 
objects;  wide-extending ;  as.  expansive  be- 
nevolence. '  A  more  expansive  and  generous 
compassion.'    EusUuie. 

Expansively  (elcs-pans'iv-liX  adv.  In  an 
expansive  manner:  by  expansion. 

ExpanslTeness  (ek-spans'iv-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  expaiuive. 

Expansnret  (eks-pan'shfir).  n.  Expanse. 
'Nights'  rich  expanmtrs.'  Marlowe  <Cr  Chap- 
man. 


Ex  parte  (eks  pilr'te).  [L.]  Proceeding  only 
from  one  part  or  side  of  a  matter  in  ques- 
tion; one-side^:  partial;  as,  an  ea;  parte 
statement:  specifically,  in  law,  applied  to 
any  step  taken  by  or  on  behalf  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  suit  or  in  any  judicial  proceed- 
ing, in  the  absence  of  the  other ;  as,  an  rx 
parte  application ;  an  ex  parte  hearing ;  ex 
parte  evidence;  hearings  before  grand  juries 
are  ex  parte. 

Expatiate  (ek-spA'shi-&t).  v.i  pret  A  pp. 
expatiated;  ppr.  expatiating.  [L.  exspa- 
tior,  exspatiatu»~ex,  and  spatior.  to  walk 
about,  from  spatium,  space,  room,  a  walk. 
See  Space.]  i.  To  move  at  large;  to  rove 
without  prescribed  limits;  to  wander  in 
space  without  restraint 

He  bids  his  soul  txpati^t  in  the  skies.         Pfe. 

2.  To  enlarge  in  discourse  or  writing;  to  be 
copious  in  argument  or  discussion. 

Dader  exftUiatei  upon  this  custom.       Brptmt. 

Expatiate  (ek-sp&'shi-itX  v.t.  To  allow  to 
range  at  large;  to  give  free  exercise  to;  to 
expand;  to  broaden.    [Rare.] 


How  can  a  society  of  merchants  have  large  minds. 

great  and  \ 
undertakings,  whose  constitution  u  subject  to  such 


and  expatitiU  their  thoughts  for  great  and  publick 


fi  euuent  changes,  and  who  every  year  run  the  risk  of 
their  capitalt  C  Davenant. 

Bxpatlatlon  (ek-Bp&'shi-&''shon).  n.  Act  of 
expatiating  or  enlarging  in  oiscourse  or 
writing;  wandering. 

Take  them  from  the  devil's  latitudes  and  txpatio' 
tions;  .  .  .  from  the  infinite  mazes  and  bypaths  of 
error.  Fartndon. 

Bxpatlator  (ek-spft'shi-ftt-^r),  n.  One  who 
enlarges  or  amplifles  in  language. 

BXPatlatoiy  (ek-spA'shl-a-to-ri),  a.  Expati- 
aung;  ampliflcatonr. 

Expatriate  (eks-pa'tri-&tX  «.f-  pret  &  pp. 
expatriated;  ppr.  expatriating.  [L.  ex,  out, 
and  patria,  one's  fatherland,  from  patriwt, 
fatherly,  from  pater,  a  father.]  To  banish; 
reflexively,  to  expatriate  one's  ulf,  to  with- 
draw from  one's  native  country;  to  renounce 
the  rights  of  citizenship  where  one  was  bom. 
and  become  a  citizen  of  another  country. 

Abeiilard  indulged  the  romantic  wish  otex/atriat- 
ing  himself  for  ever.  Berington. 

Expatriation  (eks-p&'tri-&"shonX  »■  The 
act  of  banishing  or  state  of  being  banished ; 
banishment ;  especially,  the  forsaking  one's 
own  country,  with  a  renunciation  of  allegi- 
ance, and  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  per- 
manent resident  and  citizen  in  another 
country. 

Expatriation  was  a  heavy  ransom  to  pav  for  the 
rights  of  their  minds  and  souls.  Fa^frty. 

Expect  (ek-spektO,  v-^   [L.  eaeapeeto,  ecetpec- 
tatum—ex,  and  specto,  to  look  at,  to  behold, 
freq.  or  intens.  of  speoio,  to  look.    See  Hvh 
COS.]    1.  To  wait  for;  to  await 

The  guards. 
By  me  encarop'd  on  yonder  hiU,  exi^eet 
Tbeir  motion.  MiiUn. 

2.  To  look  for:  to  have  a  previous  apprehen- 
sion of  something  future,  whether  good  or 
evil;  to  entertain  at  least  a  slight  belief  Uiat 
an  event  will  happen;  as,  we  expect  a  visit 
that  has  been  promised. 

'Tis  more  than  we  deserve  or  I  txfeet.       Skak. 

8.  To  reckon  ui>on ;  to  require :  used  pecu- 
liarly in  the  sense  of  intimating  that  some 
duty  or  obligation  must  be  fulfilled ;  ns. 
I  shall  expect  to  find  that  job  finished  l>y 
Saturday :  your  bill  is  due  and  immediate 
payment  is  expected. 

England  €xp«<U  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 

Lord  Nelson. 

—'Hope,  £rpec<;—BoUi  express  the  anticipa- 
tion of  something  future;  when  the  an- 
ticipation is  welcome,  we  hope;  when  it  it 
less  or  more  certain,  we  expect'  Angus. 
Expect t  (ek-spektO.  v.i.  To  wait;  to  stay; 
to  look  for  with  confidence.  '  EscpecHng  till 
a  kinsman  came  .  .  .  to  marry  her.'  Colman. 

I  will  ex^ott  until  my  change  in  death. 

And  answer  at  thy  call  Satidys. 

Expectt  (eks-pektO.  n.    Expectation.   Shak. 
Expectable  (ek-spekfa-bi).  a.     To  be  ex- 
pected; that  may  be  expected.    [Rare.] 

Occult  and  spiritual  operaUoos  are  not  ex^ctnUe. 

Expectance,  Expectancy  (ek-spekt'ans. 

ek-spekt'an-siX  ti.  1-  The  act  or  state  of 
expecting;  expectation. 

There  is  exfectanee  here  from  both  the  sides. 
What  further  you  will  do.  Shnk. 

2.  Something  on  which  expectations  or  hopes 
are  founded;  the  object  of  expectation  or 
hope.  '  The  expectancy  and  hope  of  the  fair 
state.'  Shak— 3.  In  law,  a  state  of  waitintr 
or  suspension;  abeyance.    An  estate  in  ez- 


ch,  eAain;     £h.  Sc.  loch;     g.  go;     i,joh;     h.  Ft.  ton;     ng,  sii^;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w.  idg;    wh.  icAig;    zh,  arure.— See  KKT. 
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pectaney  is  an  interest  in  land  limited  or 

appointed  to  take  effect  in  possession  at 

some  future  time.    Tables  qf  meetaney,  in 

life  a8$urance,  tables  showing  the  expected 

duration  of  lUe  calculated  from  any  year 

for  males  or  females. 

Bzpeotant  (ek-spelct'ant),  a.     1.  Waiting: 

looking  for. 

Exptdant  of  that  news  that  neror  came. 

TtnnysoH. 

2.  In  med.  (a)  a  term  applied  to  a  medicine 
that  waits  for  the  efforts  of  nature ;  (&)  a 
term  applied  to  that  method  of  treatment 
which  consists  in  observing  the  progress  of 
diseases.and  removing  deranging  influences, 
without  prescribing  active  medicines  nnless 
absolutely  requiredC— 3.  In  tow,  an  estate  in 
expectancy.    See  Expectance. 

Bzpeotant  (ek-spekt'antX  n.  1.  One  who 
expects;  one  who  waits  in  expectation;  one 
held  in  dependence  by  his  belief  or  hope  of 
receiving  some  good*,  as,  those  who  nave 
the  gift  of  ofllceB  are  usually  surrounded  by 
expecianU.  '  An  expectant  of  future  glonr. ' 
SoiUh.—2.  t  In  Scotland,  a  candidate  for  tae 
ministry  who  has  not  yet  received  a  license 
to  preach. 

EzpectatlOII  (ek-spekt-&'shon),  n.  [L.  expee- 
tatio.  See  Expect.]  1.  The  act  of  expect- 
ing or  looldng  forward  to  an  event  as  al>out 
to  happen. 

The  same  weakness  of  mind  which  indulges  absurd 
ex/tctatums,  produces  petulance  in  disappointment. 

Irving: 
She  spoke  and  tum'd  her  sumptnoia  head  with  eyes 
Of  shining  expectation  iixt  on  mine.         Tennyson. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expected  or  looked  for; 
the  state  of  being  awaited.  'Our  prepara- 
tion stands  in  expectation.'  Shak.—S.  Thai 
which  is  expected;  the  object  of  expectation; 
the  expected  Messiah. 

Now  clear  I  understand 
Why  our  great  expectation  should  be  caDed 
The  seed  of  woman.  MiUon. 

4.  Prospect  of  future  good,  as  of  possessions, 
wesJth,  and  the  like:  usually  in  the  plural 
*  My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God;  for  my 
expeeUHxan  is  from  him.     Ps.  Ixii  5. 

His  masnifirent  expectation*  xaaAt  him  . .  .  the  best 
match  in  Europe.  Prescott. 

5.  A  state  or  Qualities  in  a  person  which 
excite  expectations  in  others  of  some  future 
excellence;  promise.  'By  all  men's  eyes  a 
yoxkiAiot expectation.'  Otway.—%.  lamed,  the 
method  of  leaving  a  disease  to  the  efforts  of 
nature;  or  of  waiting  for  farther  development 
before  treating  it  actively.— 7.  The  value 
of  any  prospect  of  prize  or  property  de- 
pending upon  the  happening  of  some  uncer- 
tain event.  A  sum  of  money  in  expectation 
upon  a  certain  event  has  a  determinate  value 
before  that  event  happens.  If  the  chances 
of  receiving  or  not  receiving  a  hundred 
pounds,  when  an  event  arrives  are  equal; 
then,  before  the  arrival  of  the  event,  the 
expectation  is  worth  half  the  money.— fx- 
peetation  oj  life,  a  term  applied  to  the 
mean  or  average  duration  of  the  life  of  indi- 
viduals of  any  given  age.— Sym.  Anticipa- 
tion, expectance,  confidence,  trust,  reliance. 

&cpectatton-week  (eks-pekt-a'shon-w£kX 
n.  The  whole  of  the  interval  between  As- 
cension-day and  Whitsunday,  so  called  be- 
cause at  this  time  the  apostles  continued  in 
earnest  prayer  and  expectation  of  the  Com- 
forter. 

Ezpeotatlye  (ek-spekt'a-tivX  a.  Constitut- 
ing an  object  of  expectation;  giving  rise  to 
expectation ;  anticipatory.  '  Expeetative 
graces  or  mandates  nominating  a  person  to 
succeed  to  a  benefice.'    Hobertson. 

EzpectatlYe  (ek-spekfa-tiv),  n.  That  which 
is  expected;  something  in  expectation;  spe- 
ci  'cally,  a  mandate  nominating  to  a  bene- 
lice  or  vacancy.    [Rare.] 

The  king  conferred  upon  him  as  many  ecclesiasti- 
cal preferments  as  he  could  be  Igrally  possessed  of. 
.IS  supports  of  his  state  and  dignity,  while  the  great 
exftctative  was  depending.  Bp.  Lawtk. 

Bxpeoter  (ek-spekt'6r),  n.  1.  One  who  ex- 
pects; one  who  waits  for  something  or  for 
another  person.— 2.  A  member  of  an  extinct 
sect,  who  denied  that  any  true  church  yet 
existed,  but  lived  in  expectation  that  a  true 
church  would  be  founded. 

Many  have  wrangled  so  long  about  the  church 
that  at  Ust  they  have  auite  lost  it.  and  go  under  the 
name  of  Exfiecters  ana  Seekers,  and  <ki  deny  that 
there  is  any  true  church,  or  any  true  minister,  or  any 
ordinances.  Pasiit,  1654. 

EzpecUngly  (ek-spektlng-li).  adv.  With 
expectation. 

Expectorant  (eks-pek'td-rant),  a.  (See  Ex- 
pectorate.] Having  the  quality  of  pro- 
moting discharges  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lungs  or  trachea. 


Ezpectorant  (eks-pek'td-rantX  n.  A  medi- 
cine which  promotes  dischai^es  from  the 
lungs,  as  the  stimulating  gums  and  resins, 
squills,  &JC. 

Expectorate (eks-pek'td-rat),  v.t  pret  dkpp. 
expectorated;  ppr.  expeet4irating.  [L.  expee- 
toro,  expeetoratum—ex,  and  pectus,  pectoris, 
the  breast  See  Pectoral.]  To  eject  from 
the  trachea  or  lungs;  to  discharge,  as  phl^m 
or  other  matter,  by  coug^iing,  hawking,  and 
spitting;  to  spit  out 

Expectorate  (eks-pek'td-r&t).  v.i.  To  eject 
matter  from  the  lungs  or  throat  by  cough- 
ing or  hawking,  and  spitting;  to  spit 

Expectoration  (eks-pek'td-ra''shon),  n. 
L  The  act  of  dischai^ging  phlegm  or  mucus 
from  the  throat  or  lungs,  by  coupling, 
hawking,  and  spitting.— 2.  The  matter  expec- 
torated; spittle. 

Expectorative  (eks-pek't6-rat-iv),  a.  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  promoting  expectoration. 

Expectoratlye(eks-pek'td-rat-iv),n.  A  medi- 
cine to  promote  expectoraUon ;  an  expec- 
torant 

Expede  (eks-pM'),  v.  t  (Ft.  expidier—L.  ex, 
out,  and  pes,  pedis,  the  foot]  [Old  English 
and  Scotch.]  To  despatch,  to  expedite.— To 
expede  letters,  in  Scots  law,  to  write  out  the 
principal  writ  and  get  it  signeted,  sealed, 
or  otherwise  completed. 

E]qpedlatet  (eks-pe'di-atX  v.  t    To  expedite. 

Ej^ediency,  Expedience  (eks-pd'di-en-si, 
eks-pS'di-ens),  n.  [See  Expedient,  and 
also  Expedite.]  l.  Fitness  or  suitableness 
to  effect  some  good  end  or  the  purpose  in- 
tended; propriety  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  a  case;  as,  the  practicability 
of  a  measure  is  often  obvious,  when  the 
expedience  of  it  is  questionable. 

Much  declamation  ma^  be  heard  in  the  present  day 
against  expedieHcy,  as  if  it  were  not  the  proper  object 
oia  deliberative  assembly,  and  as  if  it  were  only  pur- 
sued by  the  unprincipled.  Whattly. 

2.  The  quality  of  seeking  immediate  or  selfish 
gain  or  advantage  at  the  expense  of  genuine 
principle,  or  of  aiming  at  inferior  good  at 
the  expense  of  that  which  is  higher;  time- 
servingness. 

Through  the  whole  system  of  society  expediency  is 
the  only  governing  principle.  Brougham. 

8.t  Expedition;  adventure.  'Forwarding 
this  dear  expedience.'  Shak. — It  Expedi- 
tion; haste;  despatch. 

Three  thousand  men  of  war 
Are  making  hither,  with  all  due  expediente.    Skak. 

Expedient  (eks-p^di-ent),  a.  [L.  expediens, 
expedientis,  ppr.  of  expedio.  See  EXPEDITE.] 

1.  Hastening;  urging  forward;  hence,  tend- 
ing to  promote  the  object  proposed ;  fit  or 
suitable  for  the  purpose;  proper  under  the 
circumstances;  as,  many  things  may  be 
lawful  which  are  not  expedient. 

He  (Cleomenes)  should  not  spare  to  do  unything 
that  should  be  expedient  for  the  honour  of  Sparta. 

.Vortk's  Ptutarck. 

2.  Conducive  or  tending  to  self-interest,  or 
selfish  enda 

For  a  patriot  too  rool.  for  a  drudge  disobedient. 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient. 

Cotdsmitk. 

8.t  Quick;  expeditious. 

Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege. 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means. 

Skak. 

4.t  Direct,  and  without  deviation  or  un- 
necessary delay. 

His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town.       Skak. 

Expedient  (eks-p6'di-ent),  n.  1.  That  which 
serves  to  promote  or  aavance;  any  means 
which  may  be  employed  to  accomplish  an 
end. 

What  sure  expedient  then  shall  Juno  find. 
To  calm  her  fears  and  aid  her  boding  mindt 

PhUips. 

2.  Shift;  means  devised  or  employed  in  an 
exigency. 

The  Roman  reUgkm  b  commodious  in  nothing 
more  than  in  finding  oat  expedients,  either  for  remov- 
ing quite  away,  or  for  shifting  from  one  to  another, 
allpersonal  punishraenL  Brevint. 

Sym.  Shift,  contrivance,  resort,  means,  plan, 
dfivico 

Expediential  (eks-pd'di-en''shi-an,  a.  Per- 
taining to  expediency;  regulated  by  expedi- 
ency: as,  an  expediential  policy.  'Calculat- 
ing expedienttoJ  understanding.'  Hare.  *A 
worldly,  expediential  letter.'  North  Brit 
Rev. 

EaoMdienUy  (eks-pS'di-ent-li).  adv.  1.  Fitly; 
suitably;  conveniently;  in  an  expedient  man- 
ner.—2.  t  Hastily;  quickly. 

Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going.     Sketk, 

Expedimentt  (eks-pedi-mentX  n.    Expedi- 
^It.    *  A  like  expedimsril  to  remove  discon- 
tent*   Barrow. 


Expeditate  (eks-pe'di-tat),  v.t  [L.  ex,  and 
pes,  pedis,  a  foot]  In  the  forest  laws,  to 
cut  out  the  balls  or  claws  of  a  dog's  fore- 
feet, for  the  preservation  of  the  kinjEpsgame; 
as,  to  expeditate  a  dog  that  he  may  not  hunt 
deer. 

ExpeditatlonCeks-pe'di-ta^'shonXn.  In  the 
forest  laws,  the  act  of  cutting  out  the  balls 
or  claws  of  a  do^s  fore-feet 

Expedite  (eks'pe-dlt),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  expe- 
dued;  ppr.  expediting.  [L.  expedio,  ex- 
peditum,  to  free  one  caught  by  the  feet  in 
a  snare— ex,  out,  and  pes,  pedis,  the  foot. 
See  if'ooT.  ]  1.  To  free  from  impedimenu ; 
to  hasten;  to  quicken;  to  accelerate  the 
motion  or  progress  of ;  as,  the  general  sent 
orders  to  expedite  the  march  of  the  army; 
artificial  heat  may  expedite  the  growth  of 
plants.  '  To  expedite  your  glorious  march. ' 
MUton.—^  To  despatch;  to  send  forth;  to 
issue  ofllcially. 

Though  such  charters  be  expedited  of  course,  and 
as  of  right,  yet  they  are  varied  by  discretion.  Baeott 

Expedite  (eks'pg-dit),  a.  [L.  expeditus,  pp. 
of  expedio.  See  EXPEDITE,  v.t]  1.  Quick; 
speedy;  expeditious;  as,  expedite  execu- 
tion. 

speech  is  a  very  short  and  txpedin  way  of  convey- 
ing their  thoughts.  Jjocke. 

2.  Clear  of  impediments;  unobstructed; 
easy.  '  To  make  the  way  plain  and  expedite . ' 
Hocktr.—Z.  Active;  nimble;  ready;  prompt 

The  more  expedite  will  be  the  soul  in  Its  operations. 

Tillotson. 

i.  Light-armed;  unencumbered  with  baggage 
or  equipments. 

He  sent  the  lord<hamberlain  with  expedite  forces 
to  speed  to  Exeter.  Bacon. 

Expeditely  (eks'p6-dit-li),  adv.  Readily: 
hastily;  speedily;  promptly. 

Expedition (eks-p6-di'shon),  n.  [L.  expeditio. 
from  expedio.  See  EXPEDITE,  v.t]  1.  The 
state  of  being  expedite  or  free  from  encum- 
brance; promptness;  haste;  speed;  quick- 
ness; despatch.  'With  winged  expedition, 
swift  as  lightning.'    Milton. 

Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 

1  will  de^iatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court  Skak. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expedited  or  put  in 

motion;  progress;  march. 

Let  us  deliver 
Our  puissance  into  the  hand  of  God, 
Puttmg  it  straight  in  expedition.  Skak. 

8.  The  march  of  an  army  or  the  voyage  of  a 
fleet  to  a  distant  place  for  hostile  purposes; 
as,  the  expedition  of  the  French  to  £gypt; 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Oreece.  — 4.  Any 
ImportMit  journey  or  voyage  made  by  an 
oi^anized  body  of  men  for  some  valuable 
end;  as,  a  scientific  or  exploring  expedition; 
a  trading  expedition.  —5.  The  collective  body 
of  men  sent  out  upon  an  expedition,  together 
with  thefr  equipments,  means  of  transport, 
Ac. 

The  expedition  (to  Walcheren).  after  numberless 
needless  delays,  at  last  sailed  on  July  aS  (1809). 

Ckantbers's  Enty. 

Expeditionary  (eks-p«-di'shon-a-ri),o.  Per- 
taining to  or  composing  an  expedition. 

The  expeditionary  forces  were  now  assembled. 

Goldsmttk, 

EnedltloniBt  (eks-pd-di'shon-istX  n.  One 
who  makes  or  takes  part  in  an  expedition. 
North  Brit.  Rev. 

ExpeditiOUS(eks-pd-di'shusXa.  1.  Performed 
with  celerity;  quick;  hasty;  speedy;  as,  an 
escpeditiotamarch.— 2.  Nimble;  active;  swift . 
aciing  with  celerity;  as,  an  expeditiottn 
messenger  or  runner. 

Expediuonsly  (eks-pd-di'shus-li),  adv. 
Speedily;  hasuly;  with  celerity  or  despatch. 

EJQiediUousnesB  (eks-pd-di'shus-nes),  n. 
Quickness;  expedition. 

ExpediUve  (eks-pd-ditlvX  a.  Performing 
with  speed.    Ba&on. 

Bxpeditory  (eks-ped1-to-ri),  a.  Making 
haste;  expeditioua 

Expel  (eks-pelO,  v.t  pret  A  pp.  expeUed : 
ppr.  expelling.  (L.  expeUo—ex,  out,  ami 
pello,  to  drive,  to  thrust]  L  To  drive  or 
force  out  from  any  inclosed  place,  or  from 
that  within  which  anything  is  contained  or 
situated;  as,  to  expel  air  from  a  bellows  or 
the  lungs;  to  expel  moisture  from  a  soli«l 
body  by  heat— 2.  To  drive  out  of  or  away 
from  one's  country:  to  cause  to  leave  one's 
country  or  habitation  in  a  forcible  manner; 
to  banUh.  *  Forewasted  all  thefr  land  and 
them  expeUed.'  Spenser.— 3.  To  discbarge 
as  a  missUe;  to  send  forth. 

The  virgin  huntress  was  not  slow 
T*  ca^/  the  shaft  from  her  contracted  bow. 

tfrydeit, 
4.t  To  reject;  to  refuse. 

And  wfuiid  you  not  poor  fellowship  expel  t 


F4te,  far,  fat,  f»ll;       vak,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mdre;       tube,  tub,  bBll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abune;      y,  8c  f*y. 
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5.  To  exclude;  to  keep  out  or  off. 

0  that  the  earth  which  kept  the  world  fai  awe 
Should  patch  a  waii  to  cadir/  the  winter's  flaw  I 

SMaJk. 

6.  To  cut  off  from  connection;  to  drive  out, 
as  from  any  society  or  Institution;  as,  to 
exp«l  a  student  from  a  university ;  to  expel 
a  member  from  a  cluh.—BanWi,  Btde, 
Expel.    See  under  Banish. 

Bzpellabl0  (ekspera-blX  a.  That  mav  be 
expelled  or  driven  out  '  Acid  expeWnbU  by 
heat'    Kinoan. 

EnMUer  (eks-per^rX  n.  He  who  or  that 
which  drives  out  or  away. 

Bzpenoe  (eks-pensO,  n.    Same  as  Expense. 

Expend  (ek-spend'>,  v.t  [L.  expendo—ex^ 
out,  and  pendo,  to  welsh  out,  to  pay.  The 
same  word  takes  another  form  in  epend.] 

1.  To  lay  out;  to  disburse;  to  spend;  to 
deliver  or  distribute,  either  in  payment 
or  in  donations;  as,  we  expend  money  for 
food,  drink,  and  clothing. 

It  is  far  easier  to  acquire  a  fortune  like  a  knare, 
than  to  txptnd  it  Uke  a  gentleman.  C«Mm. 

2.  To  lay  out;  to  use;  to  employ;  to  con- 
sume; as.  to  expend  time,  labour.or  material; 
to  ea^nd  hay  in  feeding  cattle;  the  oil  of  a 
lamp  is  expended  in  burning;  water  is  ex- 
pended in  mechanical  operations. 

EZjiend  (ek-spendO,  v.t.  To  be  laid  out, 
used,  or  consumed.  Boag.  [Rare  or  obso- 
lete.] 

Bxpendltor  (ek-spend'lt-6r),  n.  In  old  law, 
a  person  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of 
sowers  to  pay,  disburse,  or  expend  the  money 
collected  by  tax  for  repairs  of  sewers.  &c. 

Bnendltore  (ek-spend  i-t&rX  n.  1.  The  act 
of  expending;  a  lajring  out,  as  of  money; 
disbursement. 

There  is  not  an  opiiUon  more  general  among  man- 
kind than  this,  that  the  unproductive  acftnditurt  of 
the  rich  is  necessary  to  the  employment  of  the  poor. 

7.  S.  iSilL 

2.  That  which  Is  exT>ended;  expense.  'The 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  this  extensive 
country.'    Hamilton. 

EZPSIlse  (ek-spensO.  n.  [L.  expenntm,  from 
expetistts,  pp.  otexpendo.  See  EXPEND.]  1.  A 
laying  out  or  expending ;  the  dlsbnrdng  of 
money,  or  the  emplovment  and  consump- 
tion, as  of  time  or  labour;  as,  great  enter- 
prises are  accomplished  only  by  a  great 
ei^enee  of  money,  time,  and  labour. 

Raw  in  fields  the  rude  militia  swarms ; 

Mouths  without  hands:  niainuined  at  vast  erfemst; 

In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence.  Dryden. 

3.  That  which  is  expended,  laid  out,  or  con- 
Rumed;  especially,  money  expended;  cost; 
(.harge;  money  disbursed  in  payment  or  in 
charity ;  as.  a  prudent  man  limits  his  ex- 
penee*  by  his  income. 

1  shaB  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  time.    SMoA. 

S  Cost,  with  the  idea  of  loss,  damage,  or 
discredit;  as,  he  did  this  at  the  expense  of 
his  character.  'Courting  popularity  at  his 
party's  «zp«n«e.*  Brottpham. 
Bxpttuefnl  (ek-spens'fQlX  a.  Costly;  ex- 
pensive.   [Rare.] 

No  part  of  structure  is  more  exfenstful  than  win- 
dows. IVttton. 

Bzpenieftllly  (ek-spensTnl-li),  adv.  In  a 
costly  manner;  with  great  expense.   [Rare.] 

Rxpenseless  (ek-spenslesX  a.  Without  cost 
or  expense.    [Rare.] 

What  health  promotes,  and  gives  unenvy'd  peace. 
Is  all  «xfitnMH*ss,  and  procnr'd  with  ease. 

Sir  R.  Biaekrmprt. 

Ezpeaiive  (ek-spens^v),  a.  1.  Costly;  re- 
qinring  much  expense;  as,  an  expensive  dress 
or  eqiupage;  an  expensive  family;  es^ftensive 
tastes  or  habits. 

War  is  exfmtivt,  and  peace  desirable.     Burkt. 

2.  Free  In  expending  or  In  the  use  of  money; 
liberal;  especially,  in  a  bad  sense,  given  to 
expense;  extravagant;  lavish. 

This  requires  an  active.  «xp«nsive,  faidefatigable 
^fkodncss.  Bp.  SpraL 

Fmgal  and  industrious  men  are  friendly  to  the  es- 
t.\tilished  govcmmeot  as  the  idle  and  eiAerurve  are 
•lingerous.  Sir  tr.  TtmpU. 

Bzpeniiyely  (ek-spenslv-ll).  adv.  With 
(prat  expense;  at  great  cost  or  charge. 

Ezpeilflyeneu  (ekspens'iv-nes}.  n.  The 
quality  of  being  expensive,  or  of  Incurring 
or  requiring  great  expenditures  of  money; 
extravagance;  as.  the  expensiveness  of  war; 
expensivensss  of  one's  tastes;  habits  of  «x- 
vrnsiveness. 

Expertonoe  (eks-pe'ri-ensX  n.  [Fr.  expM- 
rncs,  L.  experientia,  from  experior,  to  try, 
to  prove— «K.  and  a  root  per,  to  try,  to  pass 
through,  whence  peritus,  skilled,  perieufum^ 
d:inger.  The  same  root  is  seen  in  ferry, 
{irayXfarer.]     1.  Trial,  practice,  proof,  or 


test;  especially,  frequent  trial  or  a  series 
of  trials;  observation  of  a  fact,  or  of  the 
same  fact  or  events  happening  under  like 
circumstances;  continued  and  varied  obser- 
vation. 

Having  broadly  laid  down  the  principle  that  all  the 
materiau  of  our  knowledge  come  from  experience, 
Locke  goes  on  to  explain  his  theory  more  particu- 
Uriy.  J.  D.  Morell. 

2.  The  knowledge  gained  by  trial,  or  re- 
peated trials,  or  observation;  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  any  matter  oy  personal 
observation  or  trial  of  it,  by  feeling  the 
effects  of  it,  by  living  through  it,  and  the 
like;  practical  wisdom  taught  by  the  changes 
and  trials  of  life. 

For  Just  exferitnte  tells  in  every  soil. 

That  those  that  think  must  govern  those  that  toiL 

Goldsmith, 
To  most  men  eMperienee  is  like  the  stem-l^hts  of  a 
ship,  which  illumine  only  the  track  it  has  passed. 

toleridge. 

8.  Individual  or  particular  instance  of  trial 
or  observation. 

This  Is  what  distance  does  for  us.  the  harsh  and 
bitter  features  of  this  or  that  experience  are  slowly 
obliterated  and  memory  begins  to  look  on  the  past. 

W.  Black. 

The  like  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  relations 
between  sounds  and  vibrating  objects  which  we  learn 
only  by  agcneraliaationofer/friirMrtf.   H.  Spencer. 

4.  Experiment 

She  caused  him  to  make  experitnc* 

Upon  wild  beasts.  Shak. 

Stn.  Trial,  proof,  teat,  observation.  exi>eri- 
ment 

Experience  (eks-p^'ri-ens),  v.U  pret  h  pp. 
experienced;  ppr.  experiencing.   L  To  make 

f>ractical  acquaintance  with:  to  try,  or  prove, 
»y  use,  by  suffering,  or  by  enjoyment;  to 
have  happen  to  or  befall  one;  as,  we  all  ea;- 
perienee  pain,  sorrow,  and  pleasure;  we  ex- 
perience good  and  evil;  we  often  experience 
a  change  of  sentiments  and  viewa— 2.  To 
train  by  practice;  to  exercise. 

The  youthful  sailors  thus  with  early  care 

Their  arms  experience  and  for  sea  prepare.    Harte. 

—To  experience  religion^  to  become  con- 
verted. [United  States.] 
Experienced  (eks-p^ri-enst).  p.  and  a. 
1.  Tried;  used;  practised. —2.  Taught  by 
practice  or  by  repeated  observations;  skilful 
or  wise  by  means  of  trials,  use,  or  observa- 
tion; as.  an  experienced  artist;  an  experi- 
enced physician. 

We  must  perfect,  as  much  as  we  can,  our  ideas  of 
the  distinct  species ;  or  learn  them  from  such  as  are 
used  to  that  sort  oif  things,  and  are  experienced  in 
them.  Locke. 

Ezperiencer  (eks-p6'ri-ens-«r),  n.  One  who 
experiences;  one  who  makes  trials  or  ex- 
periments. 

Experlentt  (eks-pS'ri-ent),  a.  Experienced. 
'Tne  prince  now  ripe  and  full  experienC 
Beau.  <t-  FL 

Experiential  (eks-pS'ri-en''shaI),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  or  having  experience;  dferived  from 
experience;  empirical 

Again,  what  are  called  physical  laws  —  laws  of 
nature — are  all  generalisations  from  observation,  are 
only  empirical  or  tMrperiential  informations. 

Sir  ty.  Hamilton. 

It  te  evident  that  thb  dhitinctlon  of  necessary  and 
experiential  truths  involves  the  same  antithesis  which 
we  have  already  considered:  the  antithesis  of  thoughts 
and  things.  Necessary  truths  are  derived  from  our 
own  thoughts;  experiential  truths  are  derived  from 
our  observation  of  things  about  us.  The  opposition 
of  necessary  and  expertential  truths  is  another  aspect 
of  the  fundamental  antithesis  of  philosophy. 

it'hnvell. 

Experlentlalinn  (eks-p^ri-en'shal-ismX  n. 
The  doctrine  that  sil  our  knowledge  or  ideas 
are  derived  from  the  experience  of  ourselves 
or  others,  and  that  none  of  them  are  intui- 
tive. 

ExperlentlallBt  (eks-pd-ri-en'shal-ist),  n. 
One  who  holds  the  doctrines  of  experien- 
Ualism. 

ExperlentlAllst  (eks-p6-ri-en'shal-ist),  a. 
Pertaiidng  or  relating  to  experientialism. 

The  exferientialist  doctrine  thus  appears  wholly 
at  fault  if  it  means  (as  it  has  often  OMn  taken  by 
supporters  and  opponents  alike  to  mean)  that  all  in- 
teflecTion  was  first  sensation  in  the  individual,  or  even 
(in  a  more  refined  form)  that  general  knowledge  Is 
elatkorated  afresh  by  each  of  us  from  our  own  expe* 
rience.  ...  It  is  common  to  say  that  inherited  apti- 
tudes are,  after  all.  only  a  slower  result  of  experience, 
developed  in  the  race  instead  of  the  indiviciual ;  and 
the  like  may  be  said  still  more  evidently  of  the  social 
tradition  deposited  in  the  growing  language  of  man- 
kind. The  real  bond,  however,  oetween  experien- 
tialists  at  the  present  day  and  those  of  an  earlier 
time,  b  that  both  declare  experience  to  be  the  test 
or  criterion  of  general  knowledge,  let  its  origin  for 
the  individual  be  what  it  may.  Experientialism  is. 
in  short,  a  philosophical  or  logical  theory,  not  a  psy- 
chological one  rrqf.  G.  C.  Rot'ertsen. 

Experiment  (eks-pe'ri-mentX  n.  [L.  expe- 
rimentum,  from  experior.  See  EXPERDENCI.  ] 


L  A  trial;  an  act  or  operation  designed  to 
discover  some  unknown  truth,  principle,  or 
effect,  or  to  establish  it  when  dlscoverea. 

A  political  experiment  cannot  be  made  in  a  labora- 
tory, nor  determined  in  a  few  hours,     y.  Adams. 

2.t  A  becoming  practically  acquainted  witli 
something;  an  experience. 

This  was  a  useful  ejcperiment  for  our  future  conduct. 

tHfoe. 

Experiment  (eks-pe'ri-ment),  v.t.  1.  To 
make  trial;  to  make  an  expenment;  to  op- 
erate on  a  body  In  such  a  manner  as  to  dis- 
cover some  unknown  fact,  or  to  establish  it 
when  known;  as,  philosophers  experiment 
on  natuml  bodies  for  the  discovery  of  their 
qualities  and  combinations. 

Experlmentt  (eks-pe'rimentX  ^t.  l.  To 
try;  to  search  out  by  trial;  to  put  to  the 
proof. 

This  naphta  is  .  .  .  apt  to  inflame  with  the  sun- 
beams or  neat  that  Issues  from  fire:  as  was  mirthfully 
experimented  upon  on*  of  Alexander's  pages. 

Sir  T.  Herbert. 

2.  To  know  or  perceive  by  experience;  to 
experience. 

When  the  succession  of  ideas  ceases,  our  percep- 
tion of  duration  ceases  with  it,  which  every  one  expf- 
riments  while  he  sleeps  soundly.  Locke. 

Experimental  (eks-pe'ri-ment^'alX  a.  1.  Fer- 
tainlng  to,  derived  from,  founded  on,  or 
known  by  experiment ;  given  to  or  skilleil 
in  experiment;  as,  an  experimental  philo- 
sopher; experimental  knowledge  or  phllo- 
sopliy.— 2.  Taught  by  experience;  having; 
personal  experience;  known  by,  or  derived 
from,  experience ;  experienced ;  as,  ea^ri- 
%nental  religion. 

Admit  to  the  holy  communion  such  ouly  a;*  profess 
and  appear  to  be  regenerated  and  exfemnentai 
Christians.  H.  Hnmpkrty. 

Trust  not  my  reading  nor  my  observations. 
Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 
The  tenour  of  my  book.  Shak. 

Experimentalise,  Exjperlmentallse  (eks- 
peri-ment"al-iz),  v.  i.  To  make  experiments. 

Hb  impression  was  that  Mr.  Martin  was  hired  by 
the  establishment  of  Sawyer,  late  Nockemorf.  to  take 
strong  medicine,  or  to  go  into  fits  and  he  experiment- 
alised upon.  Dickens. 

ExperlmentaUat  (eks-pe'ri-ment'^al-istX  n. 
One  who  makes  experiments. 

Experimentally  (eks-pe'ri-menral-li),  adv. 
By  experiment ;  by  experience  or  trial;  by 
operation  and  observation  of  results;  as,  we 
are  all  experimentally  acquainted  with  pain 
and  pleasure. 

The  law  being  thus  established  experimetttally. 

y.  S.  Mitt. 
While  the  man  is  under  the  scourge  of  afHiction,  he 
is  willing  to  abjure  those  sins  which  he  now  experi- 
mentally  finds  attended   with  such  bitter  conse- 
quences. Rogers. 

Experlmentarlan  (eks-pe'ri-ment-&"ri-anX 
n.    One  given  to  make  experiments.  Boyle. 

Experlmentarlan  (eks-pe'ri-ment-a''ri-an), 
a.  Relying  upon  experunents  or  upon  ex- 
perience. 

Hobbes  .  .  .  treated  the  experimeniarian  philo- 
sophers as  objects  only  of  contempt. 

Dugald  Stewart. 

Experimentation  (eks-pe'ri-ment-a"shon). 
n.  The  act  or  practice  of  making  experi- 
ments. 

Thus  far  the  advantage  of  experimentation  over 
simple  observation  is  universally  recognised :  all  are 
aware  that  it  enables  us  to  obtain  innumerable  com- 
binations of  circumstances  which  are  not  to  be  foun«l 
in  nature,  and  so  add  to  nature's  experiments  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  of  our  own.  y.  S.  Mill. 

Experlmentatlye  (eks-pe'ri-ment"a-tivX  a. 

Experimental 
Experlmentatort  (eks-pe'ri-ment"at-6r),  n. 

Experimenter.    Boyle. 

Experimenter,  Experlmentlst  (eks-pe'ri- 
ment-6r,  eks-pe'ri-ment-ist).  n.  One  who 
makes  experiments;  one  BlclUed  in  experi- 
ments; an  experimentalist 

Experlmentum  cruclB  (eks-pe'ri-menV'- 
um  kr^'sis),  n.  [L.  ]  A  crucial  or  decisive 
experiment;  a  test  of  the  severest  and  most 
searching  nature;  or,  according  to  Bacon's 
Idea,  such  an  experiment  as  leads  to  the 
true  knowledge  of  things  sought  after,  or 
determines  at  once  between  Two  or  more 
possible  conclusions:  so  called,  either  be- 
cause crosses  {cruceti)  are  placed  at  points 
where  two  roads  meet,  to  indicate  the  pro- 
»er  direction  to  certain  places,  or  because 
.he  crucible  in  which  alchemists  made  their 
experiments  were  marked  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross. 

Experrectlont  (eks-p£r-rek'shonX  n.  [L. 
expergiswr,  experreetus,  to  awake.]  A  wak- 
ing up  or  arousing.    HoUand. 

ExpMt  (eks-p^rtO,  a.  [L.  expertus,  from 
experior,  to  try.    See  Bxpsrienok.]   1.  Ex- 
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perlenced;  taught  bv  use,  practice,  or  ex- 
perience :  hence,  Bkilfal ;  well  instructed ; 
having  familiar  knowledge  of;  dexterous; 
adroit;  ready;  prompt;  having  a  facility  of 
operation  or  performance  from  pracuce; 
as,  an  expert  philosopher;  an  expert  surgeon; 
expert  in  surgery. 

Expert  in  trifles,  and  a  cunning  fnol 
Able  t*  express  the  parts,  but  not  diqiose  the  whole. 

DrydtH. 

Bzpart  (eks-pdrtO,  n.  An  expert,  skilful,  or 
practised  person;  one  eminently  skilled  in 
any  particular  branch  or  profession;  speci- 
fically, a  scientific  or  professional  witness 
who  gives  evidence  on  matters  connected 
with  his  profession,  as  an  analytical  chemist, 
as  to  the  contents  of  a  stomach  in  a  trial  for 
poisoning,  or  a  person  skilled  in  handwrit- 
m^.  as  to  whether  a  document  is  forged. 

Bzpartt  (eks-pdrtO,  v.t    To  experience. 
Die  would  we  daily,  once  it  to  expert,     Spenser. 

Expertly  (eks-p^rtli).  mdv.  In  a  skilful  or 
dexterous  manner;  adroitly;  with  readiness 
and  accuracy. 

Ezpertness  (eks-p^rf  nes),  n.  Skill  derived 
from  practice:  readiness;  dexterity;  adroit- 
ness; as,  expertJieu  in  musical  performance; 
expertnen  in  seamanship;  expertnen  in  rea- 
soning.   '  Experttieu  in  war.'    Shak. 

Ezpeuttlet  (eks-pet'i-bl).  a.  [L.  expeto,  to 
seek  after,  to  long  for— ex,  out,  from,  and 
veto,  to  seek,  to  ask.]  That  may  be  wished 
for;  desirable. 

Ezpiable  (eks'pi-a-blX  a.  [LexpiahiJUi.  See 
Expiate.]  That  may  be  expiated;  that  may 
l>e  atoned  for  and  done  awav;  as,  an  expiabU 
offence;  expiabU  guilt  'Sxpiable  by  peni- 
tence.'   Feltham. 

Expiate  (eks'pi-atX  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  expiated; 
ppr.  expiating.  [L.  expio^  expiatum,  to  make 
satisfaction,  to  purify  from  crime  —ex,  out, 
and  pio,  to  appease  by  sacrifice,  to  pro- 
pitiate, from  pita,  dutiful,  pious,  devout.] 

1.  To  atone  for;  to  make  satisfaction  or  re- 
paration for;  to  extinguish  the  guilt  of,  as 
a  crime,  by  sufferance  of  penalty,  or  some 
equivalent 

The  treasurer  obliged  himself  to  expiate  the  iniory. 

ClareHien. 

For  the  cure  of  this  disease  an  humble,  serious, 
hearty  repentance  is  the  only  ph3rsic;  not  to  expiate 
the  guilt  of  it.  but  to  qualify  us  to  partake  or  the 
benefit  of  Christ's  atonement.  Rciy. 

2.  To  avert  by  certain  observances.   [Bare.] 

Frequent  showers  of  stones  .  .  .  could  ...  be  Mr- 
piated  only  by  bringing  to  Rome  Cybele.  T.  H.  Dyer. 

Expiation  (eks-pi-&'shon),  n.  [L.  expiatio. 
See  EXPIATB  ]  1.  The  act  of  atoning  for  a 
crime;  the  act  of  making  satisfaction  or  re- 
paration for  an  offence,  by  which  the  guilt 
IS  done  away,  and  the  obligation  of  the 
offended  person  to  punish  the  crime  is  can- 
celled; atonement;  satisfaction. 

His  liberality  seemed  to  have  something  in  it  of 
self-abasement  and  expiation.  H^.  Irving. 

2.  The  means  by  which  atonement,  satisfac- 
tion, or  reparation  for  crimes  is  made; 
atonement 

Those  shadowy  expiations  weak. 

The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats.         Milton. 

3.  t  An  act  by  which  threatened  prodigies 
were  averted. 

Upon  the  birth  nf  such  monsters,  the  Grecians  and 
Rom.insdid  \vve <X\^cn%otKso{ expuitions.  Haytvard. 

Expiatiet  (eks'pi-at-ist),  ».  One  who  expi- 
ates or  makes  atonement;  an  atoner.  R. 
W.  HainUton 

Explator(eks'pi-&t-Ar).  n.  One  who  expiates. 

ExpiatorlOUSt  (eka'pia-td^'ri-us), a.  Having 
the  i>ower  to  expiate;  having  an  expiatory 
tendency  or  cliaracter. 

Whirharc  not  to  be  ex|)ounded  as  if  ordination  did 
confer  tlic  first  grace,  which  in  the  schools  is  under* 
st<K>tl  only  to  be  exputtorious.  yer.  Taylor. 

Expiatory  (eks'pi-atori).  a.  Having  the 
power  to  make  atonement  or  expiation. 
•  Expiatoni  sacrince*    Hooker. 

Expllatet (ekft'pil-atX v.t  (.See  EXPILATION. ] 
To  strip  or  peel  off;  to  plunder;  to  pillage. 

Pilate  would  exPittte  the  treasures  of  it  for  aquae 
ductx,  which  (lcme<l  cost  the  Jews  much  blood. 

Bp.  Halt. 

Expilatlont  (eks-pil-a'shonX  n.  [L.  expila- 
tio,  from  expilo,  to  strip— «2.  and  pilo.  to 
peel]  A  stripping:  the  act  of  committing 
wa^te  on  I  ind;  wiiste.  *  Expilatiom  of  the 
church.'    Jer.  Taitlor. 

Expllator(ek8'pilat-irXn.  One  who  pillages. 

Wlicre  profit  hath  prompted  no  age  hath  wanted 
such  miners  If  >r  »ei>ul-hral  treasure),  for  which  the 
most  iMflMrous  expiiators  found  the  most  civil 
riietorick.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Explrable  (eks-plr'a-bl).  a.  That  may  ex- 
pire; that  may  come  to  an  end. 


Explrant  (eks-pIr'antX  n.  One  who  is  ex- 
piring. 

£iplratlon  (eks-pir-&'shon).  n.  [L.  exapira- 
tio,  from  exipiro.  See  Expirb.]  1.  The  act 
of  breathing  out,  or  forcing  the  air  from  the 
lungs^  as,  respirati(Hi  consists  of  exmration 
and  tti8piratton.—2.  The  last  emission  of 
breath;  death.  'The  groan  of  expiration.' 
Rambler.— Z.  The  emission  of  volatile  mat- 
ter from  any  substance ;  evaporation ;  ex- 
halation; as,  the  expiration  of  warm  air 
from  the  earth.— 4.  Matter  expired ;  exha- 
lation; vapour;  fume.  (Obsolete  or  obso- 
lescent] 

The  true  cause  of  cold  is  an  expiration  from  the 
globe  of  the  earth.  Bacon. 

h.  That  which  is  produced  by  expiring  or 

breathing  out,  as  a  sound. 

The  aspirate  'he'  which  is  none  other  than  a  gen- 
tle expiration.  Sha^. 

6.  Cessation;  close;  end;  conclusion;  termi- 
nation of  a  limited  time;  as,  the  expiration 
of  a  month  or  year;  the  expiration  of  a  term 
of  years;  the  expiration  of  a  lease;  the  ex- 
piration of  a  contract  or  agreement 

Thou  art  come 
Before  the  expiration  of  this  time.       ShaM, 

Expiratory  (eks-pir'a-to-riX  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  emission  or  expiration  of  breath 
from  the  lungs. 

Expire  (eks-pIrO,  v.t  pret  &  pp.  expired; 
ppr.  expiring.  [L.  ex$piro—ex,  out,  and 
tpiro,  to  breathe.  See  Spirit.]  1.  To 
breathe  out;  to  expel  from  the  mouth  or 
nostrils  in  the  process  of  respiration;  to 
emit  from  the  lungs:  opposed  to  inspire. 

Anatomy  exhibits  the  lungs  in  a  continual  motion 
of  inspiring  and  expiring  air.  Harvey. 

2.  To  give  out  or  forth  insensibly  or  gently: 
to  emit  in  minute  particles,  as  a  fluid  or 
volatile  matter;  to  exhale;  as,  the  body  ex- 
piree fluid  matter  from  the  pores;  plants 
expire  odours.— 8.  t  To  exhaust;  to  wear  out; 
to  bring  to  an  end. 

Now  when  as  time  flying  with  winges  swift 
Expired  had  the  term.  Spenser. 

4.t  To  yield;  to  give  out 

And  force  the  veins  of  dashing  flints  to  expire 
The  lurking  seeds  of  their  celestial  fire.    Spenser. 

Expire  (eks-plr^,  v.i.    1.  To  emit  the  last 

breath,  as  an  animal;  to  die. 

Wind  my  thread  of  life  up  higher, 
Up.  through  angels'  hanos  of  fire  I 
I  aspire  wnile  I  expire.  E.  B.  Browning. 

2.  To  come  to  an  end :  to  close  or  conclude, 
as  a  given  period;  to  fall  or  to  be  destroyed; 
to  come  to  nothing;  to  be  frustrated;  to 
cease;  to  terminate;  to  perish;  to  end:  as, 
the  lease  will  expire  on  the  first  day  of  May; 
with  the  loss  of  battle  all  his  hopes  of  empire 
expired.  'When  forty  years  had  expired.' 
Acts  vii.  ao. 

lie  knew  his  power  not  yet  expired.        Milton. 

3.  t  To  fly  out :  to  be  thrown  out  with  force. 

The  ponderous  ball  expires.  Dryden. 

Expiree  (eks-pIr-^'X  n.  (Fr.  expir4.\  A  con- 
vict who  has  served  his  period  of  punish- 
ment   [Ru'e.] 

Expiring  (eks-pir'ing),  p.  and  a.  L  Breath- 
ing out  air  from  the  lungs;  emitting  fluid 
or  volatile  matter;  exhaling;  breathing  the 
last  breath;  dying;  ending:  terminating.— 
2.  Pertaining  to  or  uttered  at  the  time  of 
dying:  as,  expiring  words;  expiring  groana 

Expiry  (eks'pi-ri),  n.  Expiration;  termina- 
tion; as,  the  expiry  of  a  lease. 

Wehad  to  leave  at  the  cx/iry  of  the  term.    Lamb. 

—Expiry  t^the  legal,  in  Seote  law.  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  within  which  the 
subject  of  an  adjudication  may  be  re- 
deemed, on  payment  of  the  debt  adjudged 
for. 

Expiscate  (eks-pislc&t),  v.t.  [L.  expiseor, 
expvteatfu—ex,  out,  and  piecor,  to  fish,  from 
piecin,  a  fish.]  To  fish  out;  to  discover  by 
artful  means  or  by  strict  examinations. 

Expiseatiug'  if  the  renown'd  extreme 
They  force  on  us  will  serve  their  turns.     Chapmmn. 

Bxpiscatlon  (elu-pis-lca'shon).  n.  The  act 
of  expiscating.  fishing,  or  fishing  out;  the 
act  of  getting  at  the  truth  of  any  matter 
bv  strict  inquiry  and  examination:  as.  he 
discovered  the  truth  by  careful  expitcation. 

Explain  (eks-planO.  of.  [L.  explano — ex,  and 
pUino,  to  maJce  plain,  from  plantu,  level. 

Slain.    See  PLAIN.]    l.i  To  make  plain  or 
at ;  to  spread  out  in  a  flattened  form ;  to 
unfold. 

The  horse<hestnut  ...  is  ready  to  explain  its  leaf, 

Ftttyn. 

2.  To  make  plain,  manifest  or  intelligible; 
to  clear  of  obscurity;  to  expound:  to  illua- 


trate  by  discourse  or  by  notes:  as,  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  a  preacher  to  explain  his  text 

Commentators  explain  the  difficult  passages.    Gay. 
For  thee  explain  a  thing  till  all  men  doubt  it. 
And  write  about  it.  goddess,  and  about  it.   Pope. 

—To  explain  away,  to  get  rid  of  or  palliate 
any  statement  one  may  have  made,  or  any 
act  one  may  have  committed,  by  explana- 
tion. 

Some  explain'd  the  meaning  quite  anoay.     Pope. 

Syn.  To  expound,  interpret,  elucidate,  clear 

up. 

Bxplaln(eks-pUn'Xo.C  To  give  explanations. 
Explainable  (eks-pl&n'a-blX  a.  That  may  l>e 

cleared  of  obscurity;  capable  of  being  made 

{>lain  to  the  understanding;  capable  of  bein^ 
nterpreted. 
Explainer  (eks-pUm'drX  n.    One  who  ex- 

S'ains;  an  expositor;  a  commentator;  an  hi- 
rpreter. 

Bxpianate  (eks^plan-ftt),  a.  1.  In  hot  spread 
or  flattened  out— 2.  In  entmn.  having  the 
sides  of  the  prothorax  so  depressed  and 
dilated  as  to  form  a  broad  margin:  said  of 
certain  insects. 

Explanation  (eks-plan-i'shon),  n.  [L  eor- 
pXawitio.  See  Explain.)  1.  The  act  of 
explaining,  exiwunding,  or  interpreting:  ex- 
position; the  act  of  clearing  fkt>m  obscurity, 
and  making  intelligible;  illiutration:  inter- 

f>retation;  as,  the  explanation  of  a  passage 
n  Scripture,  or  of  a  contract  or  treaty. 
2.  The  exposition  or  interpretation;  the 
sense  given  by  an  expounder  or  interpreter. 
'Different  explanaUoru  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.'  Burnet— 3.  A  mutual  exposi- 
tion of  language  used,  actions,  or  motives, 
with  a  view  to  adjust  a  misunderstandin;; 
and  reconcile  differences;  hence,  reconci- 
liation, agreement,  or  good  understanding 
of  parties  who  have  been  at  variance ;  as. 
theparties  have  come  to  an  explanation.  - 
4.  That  which  explains  or  accounts  for; 
as,  he  sent  me  a  satisfactory  explanation.— 
Stn.  Explication,  definition,  elucidation,  ex- 
position, interpretation,  illustration,  under- 
standing. 

ExplanatlYe  <eks-plan'at-iv),  a.  Explana- 
tory.    IFar6urton. 

Explanatoriness  (eks-plan'a-to-ri-nesX  tt. 
The  quality  of  being  explanatory. 

ExplflOiatCMry  (eks-plan'a-to-riX  a.  Serving 
to  explain;  containing  explanation;  as,  ex- 
planatory notes. 

acplate,t  &q;>leatt  (eks-pUf,  esk-pl§t0.v./. 
[Prefix  ex,  and  plait,  a  fold.]  To  unfold;  to 
explain. 

Like  Solon's  self  explat'st  the  knotty  laws 
With  endless  labours.  B.  yottson. 

Expleite,t  v.t    To  perform.    Chaucer. 

Expletiont  (eks-ple'shon).  n.  [L.  expletio. 
See  EXPLETIVB.]  Accomplishment;  fulfil- 
ment 

BXDletlYe  ^eks'pldt-iv).  a.  [Fr.  expUtif; 
IIL.  expUtivus,  from  expleo,  expletum,  to 
fill  tu\l-ex,  intens.,  and  pUo,  to  fill]  KUl- 
ing  up;  added  to  fill  a  vacancy;  superfluous. 

There  is  little  temputioo  to  load  with  expletnt 
epithets.  yoknson. 

ExpletiYe  (eks'pldt-ivX  n.  l.  A  word  or  syl- 
lable inserted  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

What  are  called  expletives  in  rhetorical  treatises 
are  grammatically  allied  to  the  interjections,  though 
widely  differenced  from  them  by  the  want  of  mean- 
ing, which  the  interjection  is  never  without.  I  can 
hardly  agree  with  Webster  in  hb  definition  of  the 
expletive,  and  still  less  in  the  statement  with  whi<  h 
he  concludes  it  *  The  expletive,'  says  Webster.  *  is 
a  word  or  syllable  not  necessary  to  the  sense,  but 
inserted  to  fill  a  vacancy  or  for  ornament;  the  Greek 
language  abounds  with  expletives.'  So  far  as  the 
word  answers  no  other  purpose  than  'to  fill  a  va- 
cancy." it  is  properly  expletive;  but  if  it  be  appro- 
priate  and  graceful  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of 
an  '  ornament.'  it  is  not  superfluous,  and  therefore  is 
not  an  expietttf.  G.  P.  Marsh. 

ExpJefTves  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line.     Pope. 

2.  An  oath ;  a  curse ;  as,  his  conversation 
was  garnished  with  tfa:|><0<»t)e«.    [Colloq] 

Bxpletiye^  (eks'piet-iv-li).  adv.  In  tlie 
manner  of  an  expletive. 

Expletory  (eks'pl^-to-riX  a.  Serving  to  fill 
up;  superfluous;  expletive.  'Expletory yell.* 
Lamb. 

SKpUcable  (eks'pli-ka-blX  a.  (L.  expHea- 
buie.  See  BXPUCATE  )  Capable  of  bein*.: 
explicated,  unfolded,  or  made  clear  or  plain ; 
that  may  be  accounted  for;  admitting  ex- 
planation ;  as,  many  difficulties  in  old  authors 
are  not  explieabU;  the  conduct  and  mea- 
sures of  the  administration  are  not  expli- 
eabU by  the  nsnal  rules  of  judging. 

BxplicatllenesB  (eks'pli-ka-bl-nes),  )i.  Qua- 
lity of  being  explicable  or  explainable. 

&q;>llcate  (eks'pli-k&tX  v.t  pret  «&  pp.  ^• 


Fate.  far.  fat.  f«ll;       m*.  met,  b6r;       pine,  pin;      note,  not  mbve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  al.une;      y.  Sc  fey. 


nrucATi 


.  „       _, .,.     [t-mUm.tx- 

■>.  to  tautoli—a,  priT..  mnd  pUas,  to 

fold  I  I.  To  ontolil ;  Is  eipuid :  la  opan. 
"HMf  upljpali  U»  loivn.'  filaabiwrt. 
[Ban.]— t.  Toonlald  tbemmnliit  orMon 
of :  to  expUlD ;  to  claar  at  diDlcaltl«  or 
olaoartty;  toknUiprat. 


rotdsd;  eipllciMd. 

XxpUcatlaQ (BJu-pll-ki'sbon}, H.  LfThamct 
of  apeDlof  ar  urtfiikUng.— 1.  Th*  met  of  ei- 
pUJalng;  eipUmsliaii;  aipodtioa:  Inteipn- 
tUtim;»M,  lilt  apliealumot  the  ptnbltaol 
our  aa>loiu-.-3.TheBiuaKlTan  bruu- 


SxplKatlTe,  SzpUistOTT  {aki'plLUt.lii 
■ka^-ka-to-rl).  •.  Sarrbig  to  nnfuld  s 
eiplalD^  MDdliis  to  la/  opm  to  tbt  luda 


toU.  to  dW 
to  fold.  Sm 
not  ImpllHl 
dUtinrur  il 


(Bki'pU'Ut 


'Ut-«[).  IL  One  »hD  ni 


1.  LU.  nofoldod:  h 


iBln%™ 


dl«alHd  rnsuil: 

-Ibptidlfunctiin.  lD<%.aTu1able1iHid 
to  iM  Bi  npllrlt  fonctlon  ot  HTent  nthen 
vbsD  [ti  TilDE,  fipnunl  tn  tenoi  of  Uune 
ofthelndspeDdrntiulablei.  faidvaii.  Thui, 
If  i^ax^+ilayt-iv'.  I  1>  uld  to  be  ui  <z- 
nticltfiinitiaa  of  i  It,  an  the  oUur  buid. 
--^thiMid  y  bji 


aoaot  ujr other  lorDi7lt  would  tn  Mdli 
Ml  fK^ieityViHtJon  of  the  litlar.  Brand 
—  An  Bvf tfvf  pfopowition  or  ff^fddrof^nt 
that  Id  which  Ihe  wordt.  In  their  codubc 

the  penoD  who  Btten  thein.  md  In  wElc 
then  liDounblBiiltToriliiEiilH. 
Bz^ldt  (■m-plli'll).  [An  nbbreT.  of  LI 
nfUcituM  (ill  10x1%  the  book  ii  mifoldf 
or  evdod.  tmin  acplito,  enrfindtm.  to  ni 
(oM,  to  arrange  1  A  won)  fomierir  UHd  i 
Um  conclnilon  of  booki,  ai  jtnu  il  now  DMK 


,,      .      ntdnpUcil . 

merratlaD  of  meaniDa;  not  brinfen 

InpUcatlon:  t,  be  tstpUeiUy  anw*  hb 


BnllottllMI  (eli*-pliiat.D«L  ».  Plainneu 
oriangnafa  or  eipiwiDn;  cIcanitH:  dinct 
upnalon  of  idsai  or  Intantian.  without 

BiplOdafalivplAd'),  e.i  pnL  A  pp.  a^pladad; 

'— ---  ■L.n^iladQ—esc.tiiiplaiuiii. 

rbaaippo-     " 


Uclap.itriha 
L  To  bunt  wi 


laPUDDITJ 


la  nig  TlolsDt.  boIki  iMBgoMft;  ai,  hu  wrMb 
■t  onoa  txplaUd. 
BzplodtlaWplDd'),*.!.     L  TocaoM  ton- 
plod*  or  hnrM  witti  a  loud  repon ,  to  tonch 


e  klndltd  (niMlar  did  inbA 

Dri^ect  with  Boiia;  to  aipran 
Ml  of.  witb  Doiae  or  marfci  of 
Goaiinnn:  lo  hiaa  or  hoot  oil:  aa,  to  txytode 
■  plar  <f  *•>  aclw.  —4.  To  ratact  with  asr 


S2& 

iinowtxplitdid.  'OldaptodedcontitTUwea 

ofmercanMlairmr.'    Burti 

bplOdei  (elu-plAd'tr).  >i.  1.  Oaa  who  or 
(bat  which  aipiodia-l.  I A  hliwr;  ons  who 
niecu.  -Scaodaloiu  cxpioilert  of  tha  doo- 
trineofpaaittaobediance.'    SourS. 

bplolt  (elii-ploit'X  1-  [Fr.  txptoU.  0  Ti. 
explncl.  from  L.  RcpliW.  rap'-—* —  — " 

wum,  to  unfold,  adjUHt,  flni 

CiTI,l    A  deed  or  act,  more  eipeciallj 


EXPORTATION 


rfgnotMgb 

lMlTa(ai^idftUT),a,l.  DrFiiivorbaM' 

det;  mpliuiM  miiturea.— t  In  ftHid. 


kxPU-     E^rtOBtvaCelH-pWil* 


n.lhtaploil 
TelllngtoB. 


asplolt  (aka-ploif).  I. 


BcplOlUtion(ak>-ploit-t'>hoD),ii.  liT.I  The 
act  or  ptuceu  of  aiploilina  or  cultivating  or 
amploylng  >uccsHtully:  uillilaUon;  the  act 
or  pivcw  of  mccaaBoUr  applying  the  In- 
duatrr  proper  to  It  oD  aoj  object.  Ba  tha 
InproThig  01-  cultlTatlon  of  land,  tha  tell- 
ing of  wood,  tha  working  of  minea.  Ae. 


bplontat  (eka-plOi'lt),  I.  [.     To  aiplon 
bplantliin(aki-plfir-a-ihon),  n.    |Bc«  i 


SxpWt«17  (eki-pla-ilv-: 
BQ«lla11oii  <ak-ip«'ll 


wltb  the  idew  of 


1  To  trarel  or  range  orai 
maUng  dlacoTerjr,  eapecL 
dlioovetr;  to  Hew  with  i 
cloaelr  by  Ihee/e:  ai,  Mc 
ixplort  the  land  of  Canaai 


b,  •  pint. 

Inntrtni  with  care;  lo  eronliie  clnuli  WI 
a  view  todiKorartniUiitowatehanxfoiu 

£^aw>  the  llMatlt,  iipkl^  Oi^'i^lw^. 


FaL    Ar  T.  Bmmt.    [Rare.) 
SEPlararteka-plAi'fr). n.  OnswboMplon 
^plorlnc  (aka-pMrlnn),  p.  and  a.     Ei 
plorad  In  or  dadgnad  fur  eiploratioD.   '  " 

■ rtiei'    B- 

i(Bki-pli'i 

~' — ■■•.  ReeKXPlJit>H.l  l.Theact 
„.     bunting  with  noiae:  a  bnnt- 
Uig  or  BiddBD  aiHualon  of  aojr  elaatlc  Ouid 

loud  dlacharge;  aa.  the  txpiefion  of  powder; 
an  axpfofion  of  flre-damp. 

I.  In  tbe  irron-fli^ne.  the  btowtng  ap  of  a 
boUir  b]r  tha  too  npld  gnientlow  ot  itaam 
'-  pnportian  to  Uia  TMlalIng  power  of  iti 
_laa:  dlitlngBlahadtroniraDiim  — s  P^  a 
*1ol«Dt  ostbiuM  of  fealli 


>f  feallns.  «g  nf  lage,  gm- 
id  br  onttinata  of  ucTlsl 


TH.  Men;  th,  Uln; 


I  (eka-polleh),  ii.I. 
pcUih.]    Topoliih 


eiplaln:  to  expound. 


Sxp^unt  (eki-p'l'neat).  n 


jrtb— «3,  out.  and  pvno.  to  pUce.l  I.  Iti 
o^.  tha  nana  berorfjgura  which,  placed  alHnre 
a  nwt  at  Uia  right  hand,  dauotaa  how  often 
■  manj  midtlpU- 

1UB  a*  danotaa  the  wcond  power  of  th 
a  or  aa;  a*  denote*  the  fonrth  power,  me 
Ogoraii  the  eiponeu tor IndeK  of  the  power- 
To  eipreaa  the  roota  of  iiuaolltdei  tnellonal 
eiponentaarenisd:  thui(i*.a',aidenolcljR 

Snare  root,  the  cabic  root,  aod  the  a»  root 
a.   Theexponent  of  theratioor  proportion 
itltlei  !•  tha 


quatient  arlting  «l 


uent.  lliui  fix  !•  tlie 
.0  of  UitTty  to  dM.  lur 
lo  or  that  which  atandi 


-  Nulcmil  Ckriiy. 
»TTmn^M«i  (eha-pfi-nen'ihal).  a. 


exponent  or etpoi 

•nrttakm.  - 

which  partakaa  both  1 

bralea-" "- 

of  tbe 


Ing  Tariablfl  upoueul 

, aabothof  thi 

brale  and  tnucendental  < 


9.  Itpaitakaa 


[Ft,  mpurltr;  L. 


poriM  good!  to  all  paita  ot  the  world;  Mr.  A. 
exporU  more  nnumfactorv*  ot  cotton  than 

porta  cattle  to  London. 
sxpon(eks'pinx  >i.  1  Theutofeiportlng; 
exportation;  aa,  to  prohibit  the  rrpirrt  ot 
grain. -1.  The  gmai  quantltj  of  gnndi  ei- 
portnl ;  a>,  the  axp>^  n'  udaa  hu  been 

tejad  out  of  ono  eountrr  or  state  to  another 
In  traffic;  a  commodltj  that  uniaJly  forma 
an  Item  In  the  gooda  eiporlad  by  a  country, 
dlatrict.  or  leaport 


—^ (eka-pSrfa-bl),  a.    That  mv 

ha  eiportad. 

BzpartfttlDn  (ak>-part4-dion},  n.  [Sea  B- 
roBT.]  I.lllieactof canTiDBantartaUng 
away.  —  t.  The  art  of  exporting  tor  nle ; 


r,  vig;    wb,  loAig;    i 


,  anir«.— itnKBr. 


EXPORTER 
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the  ftct  of  conveying  or  sending  abroad  com- 
modities in  the  course  of  commerce;  as,  a 
country  is  benefited  or  enriched  by  Uie  ea- 
portahon  of  its  surplus  productions. 

The  cause  of  a  Uni^oin's  thriving  is  fruitfulness  of 
9oQ  to  produce  necessaries,  not  only  sufficient  for  the 
inhabitants,  hut  for  exfortatiaH  into  other  countries. 

Bzporter  (eks-pdrf6r),  n.  One  who  ex- 
ports ;  the  person  who  ships  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  of  any  kind  to  a  foreign 
country,  or  who  sends  them  to  market  in  a 
distant  country  or  state:  opposed  to  vn- 
porter. 

Bxpoial  (eks-pdz'alX  n.  Exposure.  Swift, 
Expose  (ek8-p6z').  v.t  [Fr.  expoMr-preflx 
ex,  and  po9er,  to  set.  to  place.  See  FOSB ; 
also  Compose.  Dbposi,  <Sx.]  1.  To  set  or 
cast  out;  to  leave  in  a  place  unprotected 
and  uncared  for;  to  abandon;  as,  among  the 
ancient  Oreelu  it  was  not  unconmion  for 
parents  to  expote  their  children. 

A  father,  unnaturalhr  careless  of  his  child,  fires  him 
to  another  man;  and  ne  again  **f«ses  him.   L«ckt. 

2.  To  make  bare;  to  uncover;  to  disclose;  as, 
to  txpom  one's  breast;  to  expote  a  fraud.— 
2.  To  put  forward  or  place  in  a  position  to 
be  seen;  to  exhibit;  as,  to  expoie  goods  for 
sale.  —4.  To  set  out  to  view,  as  an  opinion, 
set  of  principles,  and  the  like;  to  lay  open 
to  examination;  to  make  an  expodtton  of; 
to  promulgate;  to  interpret;  to  explain. 

Those  who  seek  truth  only  freely  expose  their  prin- 
ciples to  the  test.  Locke. 

&  To  make  liable;  to  subject;  to  place  in 
the  way  of  someUiing  to  be  avoided;  as, 
vanity  expout  a  person  to  ridicule;  this 
ea^poted  him  to  danger. 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel.    Shak. 

6.  To  put  in  danger;  to  endanger.  *B3Bpotxng 
himself  notorioushr.'  Ctartfimon.— 7.  to  hold 
up  to  censure  by  disclosing  the  faults  of;  to 
divulge  the  reprehensible  practices  of;  to 
show  the  folly  or  ignorance  of;  as,  to  expose 

jt  hypocrite  or  a  rogue;  to  expom  one's  self. 

Bxpos^  (eks-po-s&),  n.  [Fr.]  L  A  formal 
recital  by  an  individual  or  a  government 
of  the  causes  and  motives  of  acts  performed. 
2.  Exposure;  specifically,  the  exposure  of 
something  which  it  was  wished  or  it  was 
desirable  to  keep  concealed. 

She  has  been  negotiating  with  them  for  some  time 
through  the  agency  of  Sir  Lucius  Grafton,  auid  the 
late  e^x/willnot  fsvour  her  interests.    Disraeli. 

BzpOflad  (eks-pdcd'),  p  and  a.  Put  in  dan- 
ger; unprotected;  liable;  subfect;  obnoxious; 
open  to  the  wind  or  the  cold ;  unsheltered ; 
as,  an  exposed  situation. 

EzposednesB  (eks-pdz'ed-nesV  n.  A  state  of 
being  exposed,  or  open  to  attack  or  to  cold, 
or  unprotected;  as,  an  expoiedneu  to  sin  or 
temptation. 

BzpOMT  (eks-pdz'^rX  n.    One  who  exposes. 

Bzpotltion  (eks-pd-zi'shon),  n.  [Fr.  ea^po- 
tiBon,  L.  expotitio,  from  expono,  expoHtum. 
See  BXPONSKT.]  1.  The  act  of  exposing;  a 
Ikying  open  or  making  bare;  a  setting  out 
to  public  view. —2.  t  A  situation  in  which 
a  thing  is  exposed  or  laid  open,  or  in  which 
it  has  an  unobstructed  view,  or  in  which 
a  tree  passage  to  it  is  open;  exposure. 
'Springs  with  an  easterly  expoeition.'  Ar- 
buthnot.  —  Z,  Explanation;  interpretation; 
a  laying  open  the  sense  or  meaning;  a  dis- 

1»lay  or  setting  out*  in  the  most  striking  or 
avourable  point  of  view;  as,  the  expontion 

of  an  author,  a  passage,  or  an  argiunent— 

4.  An  exhibition  or  show,  as  of  the  products 

of  art  and  manufacture. 
BipotltlTe  (eks-pctt'it-lv),  a.     Serving  to 

expose  or  explain;  expositonr;  explanatory. 

^Expoeitive  of  the  creed.'    Bp.  Pearton. 
Bxpotltor  (eks-poz'it-^r),  n.    [L]    1.  One 

who  or  thM  which  expounds  or  explains; 

an  interpreter. 

*  The  sinner's  conscience  is  the  best  ex^sHor  of  the 
mind  of  God,  under  any  Judgment  or  affliction. 

South. 

BipotltOTy  (eks-poz'it-o-ri).  a.  Serving  to 
explain;  tending  to  illustrate. 

Ex  poit  fkoto  (eks  pdst  fak'tdX  [L.]  In 
tow,  done  after  another  thing;  thus,  an  estate 
granted  may  be  made  good  by  matter  ex 
noet  facto,  which  was  not  good  at  first;  a 
lease  granted  by  a  tenant-for-Iife  to  endure 
beyond  his  life  may  be  confirmed  ex  poet 
facto  by  the  revenuoner;  an  ex  poet  jaeto 
law  is  a  law  made  to  visit  with  penal  conse- 
quences an  act  done  before  its  passing. 

BxpOftnlate  (eks-pos'tu-litX  r.l  pret  & 
pp.  expoettUated ;  ppr.  expoetulating.  [L. 
0xpoetulo,  expoetulatum,  to  demand  vehe- 
mently, to  find  fault,  to  dispute— «x,  and 
poetuiOf  to  ask,  to  demand,  nom  posoo,  to 


ask  urgently,  to  beg.  See  Postulate.]  To 
reason  earnestly  with  a  person  on  some  im- 
propriety of  his  conduct,  representing  the 
wrong  he  has  done  or  intends,  and  urging 
him  to  desist  or  to  make  redress:  followed 
by  with. 

The  emperor's  ambassador  exfoshtlated  with  the 
king,  that  he  had  broken  the  league  with  the  em- 
peror. Haywttrd. 

—  Reprove,  Rebuke,  Reprimand,  Censure, 
Remonstrate,  Expostulate,  Reproach.  See 
under  Censure.  —  Syn.  To  remonstrate, 
reason. 

Bzpostolate (eks-pos'tO-Ut).  v.t  1.  To  treat 
by  reasoning  with  a  person ;  to  reason  about 
Let  us  expostulate  the  matter  with  her.      Column. 
It  To  discuss;  to  examine. 

To  expostulate 
What  majesty  should  be.  what  duty  is.    ShaJt. 

Kcpostnlatlon  (eks-pos'ta-l&''shon),  n.  l. 
The  act  of  expoetulating  or  reasoning  with 
a  person  in  opposition  to  his  conduct;  the 
act  of  pressing  on  a  person  reasons  or  argu- 
ments against  the  impropriety  of  his  con- 
duct, and  in  some  cases  demanding  redress 
or  ui^ng  reformation. 

Expostulations  end  well  between  lovers,  but  01  be- 
tween friends.  Spectator. 

2.  In  rhet  an  address  containing  expostula- 
tion. 

Ezpostulator  (eks-po«'tfl-Ut.*r),  n.  One 
who  expostulates. 

BzpOBtulatory  (eks-pos'tfl-U-to-riX  a.  Con- 
sisting of  or  containing  expostulation;  as, 
an  expostulatory  address  or  debate.  'Dis- 
courses expostuiutory  or  deprecatory. '  Swyft 

Ezposture  t  (eks-posfurX  n.    Exposure. 

Determine  on  some  course 
More  than  a  wild  exposture  to  each  chance 
That  starts  i'  the  way  before  thee.  Shak. 

Exposure  (eks-pd'thOr),  n.  L  The  act  of 
exposing  or  laying  open.— 2.  The  state  of 
being  laid  open  to  view,  to  danger,  or  to 
any  Inconvenience;  as.  ea^poeurs  to  obser- 
vation; exposure  to  cold  or  to  the  air;  ex- 
posure to  censure. 

When  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid 
That  suffer  in  exposure.  Shak. 

5.  The  act  of  casting  out  to  perish;  commis- 
sion to  chance ;  absndonment ;  as,  the  ex- 
posure  of  children. — 4.  The  situation  of  a 
place  in  regard  to  points  of  the  compass 
or  to  a  free  access  of  air  or  light.  '  Some 
bed  under  a  southern  exposure/    Bvelyn. 

I  believe  that  is  the  best  exposure  of  the  two  for 
woodcocks.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Expoond  (eks-pound').  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  expondre, 
from  L.  exponere,  to  set  furth,  to  explain — 
ex,  out,  and  po%io,  to  placa  See  Exponent.  ] 
l.t  To  lay  open;  to  examine. 

He  expouiuted  both  his  pockets. 

And  iound  a  watch  with  rings  and  lockets. 

Huttibras. 

2.  To  explain;  to  lay  open  the  meaning  of; 
to  clear  of  obscurity;  to  interpret;  as,  to 
expouiui  a  text  of  Scripture;  to  expound  a 
law. 

He  exfouttded  unto  them  In  all  the  Scriptures  die 
things  concerning  himself.  Luke  xxiv.  rj. 

Expounder  (eks-pound'^r).  n.  An  explainer; 
one  who  interprets  or  explains  the  meanins. 

Expounet  (eks-pounO>  vC-  To  expound. 
Coghan. 

Express  (eks-presO,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  expresser; 
L.  exprimo,  eamreesum — ex,  out,  and  premo, 
tom-esa.  SeePEBSS.]  1.  To  press  or  squeeze 
out;  to  force  out  by  pressure;  as,  to  express 
the  juice  of  grapes  or  of  apples.- 2.  'To  ex- 
tort; to  eUcit;  as,  to  exprees  the  truth  or  a 
confesdon. 

Halters  and  racks  cannot  express  from  thee 
More  than  thy  deeds.  B.  yoNSon. 

8.  To  intimate:  to  indicate  or  make  known; 
to  exhibit,  as  one's  feelings  or  opinions,  by 
looks,  gestures:  but  specifically,  to  give  utter- 
ance to  or  declare  by  words;  to  represent 
in  words;  as,  her  looks  expressed  her  horror: 
he  expressed  his  views  with  precision;  the 
covenants  in  the  deed  are  well  expressed. 
'My  words  emess  my  purpose.'  ShcUt.— 
4.  With  the  renexive  pronoun,  to  state  one's 
opinions  or  feelings  in  words;  to  speak  what 
one  has  got  to  sp^Uc;  as.  one  should  always 
endeavour  to  exprees  himself  properly. 

It  charges  me  in  manners  the  rather  to  express  mjr. 
stl/.  Shak. 

6.  To  furnish  a  copy  or  resemblance  of;  to 
be  like;  to  resemble. 

So  kids  and  whelps  their  sires  and  dams  express. 

Drydem. 

6.  To  represent  or  show  by  imitation  or  the 
imitative  arts ;  to  form  a  likeness  of,  as  in 
painting  or  sculpture. 


Each  skilfnl  artist  shall  express  thy  form.    Smith. 

7.  To  exemplify;  to  exhibit  by  action  or  be- 
haviour. 

They  expressed  in  their  lives  those  excellent  doc- 
trines of  morality.  Addisptt. 

8.  To  denote;  to  designate. 

Moses  and  Aaron  took  these  men,  which  are  er- 
pressed  by  their  names.  Num.  L  17. 

9.  To  send  express:  to  despatch  by  express: 
to  forward  by  special  opportunity  or  through 
the  medium  of  an  express;  as,  to  express  a 
message,  a  letter,  or  packet— Syn.  To  de- 
clare, utter,  state,  signify,  testify,  intimate, 
indicate,  exhibit 

Express  (eks-presO.  a.  l.  Given  in  direct 
terms;  not  implied  or  left  to  inference: 
clearly  expressed;  not  ambiguous;  plain: 
as,  express  terms;  an  einress  covenant  or 
agreement;  an  ecmress  law;  express  war- 
ranty; eapress  malice.  '  Formal  express  con- 
sent '  Hooker.— 2.  Copied  ;closely  resembling: 
bearing  an  exact  representation.  *  His  face 
express.'  MiUon.—i.  Intended  or  sent  for  a 
puticular  purpose  or  on  a  particular  errand ; 
as,  to  send  an  express  messenger.— i.  In 
raiL  travelling  with  special  speed;  swift; 
as,  express  haste;  an  express  train. 

Express  (eks-pres').  n.  1. 1 A  clear  or  distinct 
image  or  representation:  an  exact  copy;  a 
plain  declaration;  an  expression.  '  The  only 
remanent  express  of  Christ's  sacrifice  on 
earth.'  Jet.  Taylor.— 2.  A  messenger  sent 
on  a  particular  errand  or  occasion;  usually, 
a  courier  sent  to  communicate  information 
of  an  important  event,  or  to  deliver  impor- 
tant despatches.- 8.  Any  regular  provision 
made  for  the  speedy  transmission  of  mes- 
sages, parcels,  conmiissions,  and  the  like; 
any  vehicle  or  other  conveyance  sent  on  a 
special  message;  speciflcallv.  a  railway  train 
which  travels  at  a  specially  high  rate  of 
speed,  stopping  only  at  the  principal  sta- 
uons;  as,  the  I^ndon  and  Brighton  express. 
i.  The  message  sent  by  an  express. 

Popular  captarions  which  some  men  use  in  their 
speeches  ana  expresses.  Eihon  BasiliJte. 

E]q;>ressage  (eks-pres'ij),  n.  The  charge 
for  carrying  anything,  as  a  parcel  or  mes- 
sage, by  express;  the  business  of  cariTing 
expresses. 

Expressed  (eks-presf),  p.  and  a.  Squeezed 
or  forced  out.  as  juice  or  liquor;  uttered  in 
words;  set  down  in  writing  or  letters;  de- 
clared; represented;  shown;  despatched  bv 
express— £i;preM0d  oils,  in  chem.  oils  which 
are  obtained  from  bodies  only  by  pressing: 
so  named  to  distinguish  them  from  animal 
and  essential  oils,  the  latter  of  which  are. 
for  the  most  part,  obtained  by  distillation. 

Expresser  (eks-pres'^r),  n.  One  who  ex- 
presses. 

SKpresslble  (eks-pres'i-bl),  a.  That  may  1»e 
expressed,  squeezed  out  by  pressure,uttered. 
declared,  shown,  or  represented. 

Expression  (eks-pre'shon).  n.  [Fr.  expre»- 
sion;  L.  estpressio,  a  presung  or  squeezing 
out  See  EXPRESS.]  L  The  act  of  express- 
ing or  forcing  out  by  pressure,  as  Juices 
and  oils  from  plants;  hence.  Jfa.  the  elicit- 
ing or  extracting  anything  triea  to  be  kept 
back ;  as.  a  forcible  expression  of  truth.  - 
2.  The  act  of  uttering,  declaring,  or  repre- 
senting; utterance:  declaration;  represen- 
tation; as,  an  expression  of  the  public  will. 

The  idea  which,  gazing  on  nature  and  human  life 
by  the  intuitive  force  of  imagination,  the  great  artist 
has  divined,  he  gives  shape  and  expression  to  in  sen- 
sible forms  and  images.  I>r.  Caird. 

5.  Representation  bv  words;  descriptive 
power;  style,  as  expository  of  one's  thoughts, 
feelings,  sentiments,  ideas,  &c. 

The  imitators  of  Shakespeare,  filing  their  attention 
on  hb  wonderful  power  of  expression,  have  directed 
their  imiution  to  this.  MaU.  Arnold. 

4.  That  which  is  expressed  or  uttered;  a 
phrase  or  mode  of  speech;  as,  an  old  expre*- 
sum;  an  odd  expression.— b.  In  rhet.  elocu- 
tion; diction;  the  peculiar  manner  of  utter- 
ance suited  to  the  subject  and  sentiment 

No  adequate  description  can  be  given  of  the  name- 
less and  ever-varying  shades  of  es^pression  whicli 
real  pathos  gives  to  the  voice.  E.  Porter. 

6.  Cast  of  countenance,  as  indicative  of  cha- 
racter: play  of  features,  as  expressive  of 
feeling  or  any  emotioit— 7.  In  the/n«  arts. 
the  visible  embodiment  of  an  idea;  the 
natural  and  lively  representation  or  sug- 
gestion of  any  state  or  condition,  as,  in  the 
case  of  a  picture.  l>y  the  character  of  the 
landscape,  the  grouping  of  figures,  Ac; 
more  specifically,  the  suggestion  of  a  state 
of  mind,  sentiment,  pasuon,  Ac.,  bv  the 
pose  of  the  human  figure,  but  especially  by 
the  conformation  of  the  features,  as  the 
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€ft^  eyebrow^  month,  Ac.;  the  power  or 
iioality  In  a  picture  or  other  woric  of  art  of 
•nggefttiiig  an  idea,  whether  intentional  or 
otherwise;  at.  Bewick's  tail-piece  of  the 
famished  sheep  is  characterized  by  an  «t- 
pnmion  of  total  desolation;  the  expre9non 
of  the  whole  figure  is  that  of  deep  contem- 
pUtion. 

For  my  own  part.  I  bcUeve  th«t  there  is  no  exfrtS' 
xttfjt  too  anloMted  for  a  statue,  if  that  exfressuu  be 
a  beautiful  one.  R.  H.  Patt«rs0H. 

IL  In  mioie,  the  tone,  grace,  or  modulation 
of  Toioe  or  sound  suited  to  any  particular 
subject;  that  manner  which  gives  life  and 
reality  to  ideas  and  sentiments.— 9.  In  alq. 
any  algebraic  quantity,  simple  or  compound, 

as  So,  ftt*  -H  7y.  V^oTfri  ^.  Sometimes 
called  a  FtmefMm.  —  Pa»t  aeprenum^  be- 
ytmd  exprt4$ion,  beyond  the  power  of  de- 
scription.    *  B$}fond  expnuion  fair.'    Teit- 

EiimmilOlial  (eks-pre'shon-alX  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  expreaUon;  bavins  the  power 
of  expression;  particularly,  in  Uitjine  arU, 
bavins  or  exempllf  ving  the  power  of  clearly 
embodying  conceptions  or  emotions  in  sen- 
sible form;  having  the  quality  of  suggesting 
the  conception  or  emolion  in  the  artist's 
mind;  embodying  a  conception  or  emotion; 
vividlv  represenUng  the  meaning  or  feeling 
intended  to  be  conveyed. 

Whether  you  take  Raphael  for  the  cutminatini; 
master  o€ exprtsst^Hai  mn  in  Italy.  Ruskin. 

It  is  not  therefore  possible  to  make  txprtssioHmt 
character  anjr  fair  criterion  of  excellence  in  buildings, 
until  we  can  fully  place  oursdves  in  the  position  of 
those  to  whom  their  expression  was  originally  ad- 
dressed,  and  until  we  are  certain  that  we  understand 
every  symbol,  and  are  capable  of  belnf;  touched  by 
ercry  association  which  its  builders  employed  as 
letters  of  their  language.  Kuskin, 

KlAllMllonleM  (eks-pre'shon-les),  a.    Det- 

ttrate  of  expression.    Shelley. 
SxmrMtiye  (eks-pres'Iv),  a.    1.  Serving  to 

express,  utter,  or  represent:  followed  by  qf; 

as,  he  sent  a  letter  couched  in  terms  ex- 

preeeuoe  qf  his  gratitude. 

Each  verse  so  swells  exprttsHit  ^her  woes.  TuMl. 

%  Full  of  expression;  vividly  representing 
the  meaning  or  feeling  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed; emphaticaL 

Coma  then,  exfrtssivt  sOence,  muse  his  praise. 

While  this  hidden  reality  Is  unveiled  to  us  in  one 
way  by  science  and  philosophy,  it  is  the  function  df 
aft  to  reveal  it  to  us  m  another,  auid.  for  many  minds, 
a  more  txfrtMsive  and  intelligible  way.    Dr.  Caird, 

SxmrMtiytly  (eks-pres'lv-UX  adv.  In  an 
expressive  manner;  clearly;  fully;  with  a 
clear  representation. 

Xzpretayeneu  (eks-pres'iv-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  expressive;  the  power  of  ex- 
pression or  representation  by  words;  power 
or  force  of  representation;  the  auiuity  of 
iwesenting  a  subject  strongly  to  the  senses 
or  to  the  mind;  as,  the  expretsivmete  of  the 
eye,  or  of  the  features,  or  of  soimds. 

£lill'6Mly  (eks-presli).  adv.  In  an  express, 
direct,  or  pointed  manner;  of  set  purpose; 
in  direct  terms;  plainly.  'Sxpreedy  against 
the  laws  of  arms.*    Shak. 

SnnrMaMM  (eks-pres'nesX  n.  The  state 
oTbeiuff  express. 

Bxpreiraret  (eks-pre'shllr),  n.  1.  Process 
oTsqueezing  out —2.  Expression;  utterance; 
lepreaentanon;  marie;  impression. 

An  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  *xprtMsurt  to.    Shak, 

fimrlmet   (eks-prim'),  v.t     To  express. 

EUttUUlftte  t  (eks^prd-britX  «•  t  [L.  expro- 
6ro — «sc,  and  pnJbrunK,  a  shameful  or  dis- 
graceful act )  To  upbraid ;  to  censure  as 
reproachful;  to  blame;  to  condemn.  'To 
tfxprofrrofe  their  stupidity.'   Sir  T.  Browne. 

BiyroUimttont  (eks-pr6-bri'shonX  n.  The 
acH  of  chancing  or  censuring  reproachfully; 
reproachful  accusation;  the  act  of  upbraid- 
ing. 

It  most  needs  be  a  fearftil  expr^ratUn  of  our  un- 
worthineas  when  the  Judge  hinuelf  shall  bear  witness 
against  ua.  y*'''  Tayttr. 

Kntt'oUimttTe,t  Ezprotoatory  t  (eks-prO'- 
toa-tiv,  eks-pri/bra-to-riX  a.  Upbraiding; 
expressing  reproach. 

&  inroflBMO  (eks  pr6-fes'sdX  [L.]  Profess- 
edly; by  profession. 

SxpromlMiOXl (eks-pr6-mi'shonX n.  ValaxD, 
the  act  by  which  a  cre<Utor  accepts  a  new 
debtor,  who  takes  the  place  of  the  old 
debtor,  who  is  discharged. 

BaquromlMOr  (eks-pn/mis-s^X  *>•  ^n  ^^y 
one  who  becomes  bound  for  the  debt  of 
another  by  sobstituting  himself  as  principal 
debtor  in  room  of  the  former  obligant 


Tiate  (eks-prd'pri-itX  «f-  fL.  ex, 
out  of^  from,  and  propritts,  one's  own.]  To 
disengage  from  appropriation;  to  hold  no 

t    longer  as  one's  own;  to  give  up  a  claim  to 

j  the  exclusive  property  of. 
BnoTOprlaliion  (eks-prd'pri-&"8honX  n. 
l/The  act  of  discarding  appropriation  or 
declining  to  hold  as  one^s  own;  the  surren- 
der of  a  claim  to  exclusive  property.  —2.  The 
act  of  dispossessing  the  owner  of  a  property 
whollv  or  to  a  great  extent  of  his  proprie- 
tary rights. 

Perpetuity  of  tenure  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  would 
lie  the  virtual  tscpropriatint.  of  the  landlord. 

Glmdsttnt, 

ExpuAtet  (eks^pQ-itX  a.  [L.  exgpuo,  to  spit 
out]    Spit  out;  ejected.    Oiapman. 

Ezxracn  (eks-plin'X  vt.  (L.  expugno,  to 
taxeDy  assault— -ex.  out.  and  pugno,  from 
puffna,  a  battle.]  To  conquer;  to  take  by 
assault 

When  they  could  not  exfttgn  hlra  by  argumentv 

Fcx. 

Expngnable  (eks-ptin'a-blX  a.  VL  expugn- 
aStlit,  that  may  be  taken  or  reduced.  See 
EXPUON.]  That  may  be  overcome;  that  may 
be  forced. 

Eipiigliatlon  (eks-pug-ni'shonX  n.  Con- 
quest; the  act  of  taking  by  assatilt 

Since  the  exfugnation  of  the  Rhodian  isle, 
Methinks  a  thousand  years  are  overpass'd. 

Sxpugner  (eks-pOn'toX  *>•  ^^  ^ho  sub- 
dues. 

Ezimitlon  (ek-spQ-i'shonX  n.  Same  as  Ex- 
gpuiUofi, 

Bzpnlset  (eks-puls^  v.t.    rFr.  exptUaer;  L. 

extntlio,  intens.,  from  expello,  expuUum,  to 

drive  out— ex,  out.  and  pello,  to  drive.]  To 

drive  out;  to  expel 

For  ever  should  they  be  txfuUtd  from  France. 

Shak. 

BzpulflOll  (fks-pul'shonX  n.  [L  expuUio,  a 
driving  out,  from  expello.  See  Ex  pulse.] 
L  The  act  of  driving  out  or  expelllnff;  a 
driving  away  by  violence;  as,  the  exptiUion 
of  the  thirty  tyrants  from  Athens,  or  of 
Adam  from  Paradise. 

Sole  victor,  from  the  exfitisipn  of  his  foes 
Messiah  his  triumphal  chariot  tum'd.      MiU«n. 

2.  The  state  of  beiuff  driven  out  or  away. 
'After  Adam's  expviUvm.*  Raleu/h.—S.  A 
penal  and  final  dismissal  of  a  student  from 
a  college  or  universitv. 

Ezpnluye  (eks-pulrivX  a.  Having  the 
power  of  driving  out  or  away;  servmg  to 
expel 

Bspiinotlon  (ek-spun^k'shonX  n.  [See  Ex- 
punge.] The  act  of  expunging,  blotting 
out,  or  erasing;  the  state  of  being  expunged, 
blotted  out,  or  erased. 

The  consonant  in  the  middle  of  the  words  being 
chiefly  that  ^ed  upon  fur  a/utttH0H.         R0Stoe. 

Szpilllg0(ek-spunJO.o<  t.^Tet.&w.expunged; 
ppr.  expunoing.  [h.  expungo,  tA  prick  out, 
to  cross  or  blot  out — ex,  out,  and  pungo,  to 
prick. ]  1.  To  blot  out.  as  with  a  pen;  to  rub 
out;  to  elTaoe,  as  words;  to  obliterate. 

A  universal  blank 
Of  nature's  works,  to  me  exfuHgtd  and  ras'd. 

AliUoH. 

2.  To  efface;  to  strike  out;  to  wipe  out  or 
destroy;  to  annihilate. 

Wilt  thou  not  to  a  broken  heart  dispense 
The  balm  of  mercy,  and  exfunge  th*  offence. 

G.  Sandys. 

Stk.  To  efface,  erase,  obliterate,  strike  out, 
destroy,  annihilate. 

Ezpursate  (eks-p^r'g&t).  «.t  pret  A  pp.  ex- 
purgaud;  ppr.  expurgating.  [L.  expurgo, 
expurgatum — ex,  and  purgo,  to  make  clean, 
from  purus,  clean,  pure,  and  ago,  to  do,  to 
effect  See  Pure.]  To  purge;  to  cleanse; 
to  purify  from  anything  noxious,  offensive, 
or  erroneous;  as,  an  expurgated  edition  of 
a  book. 

Eanrargation  (eks-p«r-g&'shonX  n.  The  act 
of  puiging  or  cleansing,  or  state  of  being 
pnraed  or  cleansed;  evacuation;  a  cleansing; 
puriflcation  from  anything  noxious,  offen> 
sive,  sinful,  or  erroneoua 

This  work  will  ask  as  many  more  officials  to  make 
ex/itrgiiti«ns  .  .  .  that  the  commonwealth  of  learning 
be  not  damnified.  MUtan. 

RjH»m'g*tor  (eks-p^r'gat-^rX  n.  One  who 
expurgates  or  purffles. 

BxpnrgatorUl,  Bnran&torloiii(eks-p«r'- 
ga-td^ri-al,  eks-p«?ga-t«r'ri-usX  a.  That  ex- 
puigates  or  expunges;  expurgatory.  '  Your 
monkish  prohibitions  and  expwrgatorwut 
tndexea.'    MiUon. 

Himself  he  exculpated  by  a  solemn  ex^urrattrial 
oath.  Muman. 

BJUmHAtory  (eks-pdr'ga-to-ri).  a.  Cleans- 
ing; purifying;  serving  to  purify  from  any- 


thing noxious,  offensive,  sinful,  or  erroneous; 
as,  the  expurgatory  index  of  the  Soman 
Catholic  church,  which  directs  the  suppres- 
sion or  prohibits  the  use  of  certain  oooks 
deemed  nostile  to  their  religion.  '  Eacpur- 
gatory  animadversions.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Upurget  (eks-pdri'X  v.t.  [L.  expurgo,  in 
purge  out  See  Bxpuroatb.]  To  purgv 
away. 

The  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
ingendering  together,  brought  forth  or  perfect  c«  I 
those  caulogues  and  txfHrging  indexes  that  rake 
through  the  entrails  of  many  an  old  good  author.    . 

Milton 

Bxqulret  (eks-kwIrO,  v.t  [L.  exquiro,  to 
search  out  thoroughly  —  «s,  intena,  and 
Quasro,  to  seek  for,  to  inquire.  1  To  search 
into  or  out  'My  delinquencies  exguire.' 
O.  Sandys. 

Exquisite  (ekslcwi-ritX  a.  [L.  exquieitUM. 
carefully  sought  out,  exquisite,  from  ex- 
quiro, exquiaUum.  See  ExquiRB  and 
Quest]  l.  Sought  out  or  searched  for  witli 
care;  hence,  choice;  select;  nice;  exact;  very 
excellent;  complete;  as,  a  vase  of  exquieitr 
woricmanship.— 2.  Nice;  accurate;  of  keen 
or  delicate  perception ;  great  discrimination ; 
as,  exquisite  sensibility,  taste.  Ac.  'A  poet 
of  the  most  unbounded  invention  and  tlie 
most  exquisite  Judgment.'  A  ddison.—Z.  Be- 
ing pleasurable  or  painful  in  the  highest 
degree;  exceeding;  extreme;  keen;  poignant; 
as,  a  painful  and  exquisite  impression  on 
the  nerves. 

The  pleasures  of  sense  are  probably  relished  l>y 
beasts  in  a  more  tx^nutte  degree  than  they  are  liy 
men.  Rp.  Atterhnry. 

The  most  «x9nisite  of  human  satisfactions  flows 
from  an  approving  conscience.  y.  M.  Mason. 

4.t  Given  to  searching  out;  curious. 

Be  not  over  exfnisit* 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils.     Milteu. 

6.  t  Skilful 

They  are  also  exquisite  in  making  miraculous  tali  v 
mans  and  mirrors.  Turkish  S^. 

Stk.  Nice,  delicate,  exact,  accurate,  refined, 
extreme,  matchless,  consummate,  perfei  t. 
Exquisite  (ekslcwl -ritX  n.    A  fine  gentle- 
man; a  dandy;  a  fop;  a  coxcomb. 

Such  an  exquisite  was  but  a  poor  companion  f<>r  a 
quiet  plain  man  like  me.  T.  Hook. 

O  rare  specimen  of  a  race  fkst  decaying !  specin>en 
of  the  true  fine  gentleman,  ere  the  worcT  dandy  was 
known,  and  before  exquisitt  became  a  noun  subst<in- 
tive.  Lord  Lyttot$ 

Exquisitely (eksliwizit-liX  ado.  1.  Nicely; 
accurately;  with  great  perfection;  as.  a  work 
exquisitely  finished;  exquisitely  written. 

Her  shape 
From  forehead  down  to  foot  perfect— again 
From  foot  to  forehead  exquisitely  turned. 

Tennyson. 

2.  With  keen  sensation  or  with  nice  perce])- 
tion;  as,  we  feel  pain  more  exquisitely  when 
nothing  diverts  our  attention  from  it 

We  see  more  exquisitely  with  one  eye  shut. 

Bacon. 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine  i 
Feels  at  each  thread  and  lives  along  the  line.  Po/e. 

Exqulslteness  (eks'kwl-zit-nesXn.  1.  Nicety ; 
exactness;  accuracy;  completeness;  perfec- 
tion ;  as,  the  exquisxteness  ot  workmanship. 
2.  Keenness;  sharpness;  extremity;  as,  the 
exquisitenees  of  pain  or  grief. 

Exqulsitism  (eksliwi-zit-ixmX  n.  The  state, 
quality,  or  character  of  an  exquisite;  cox- 
combry; dandyism;  foppishness,   ifrt.  Oorf. 

Exquisitivet  (eks-kwi'rit-ivX  a.  CuriouA; 
eager  to  discover. 

ExquisiUyelyt  (eks-kwi'xit-iv-UX  adv.  Curi- 
ously; minutelv. 

ExsaJlgulne  (eks-sang'gwinX  a.  [Prefix  ex, 
priv.,  andsangnan^.]    Bloodless.    [Rare.] 

Such  verslcles.  exsanguine  and  pithless,  yield 
neither  pleasure  nor  profit.  Lamb. 

Exsanguinity  (eks-san-gwln'i-ti).  n.    Desti- 
tution of  blood. 
Exsangulnous,  ExsanfulneousCeks-sanK'- 

gwin-us,  eks-sang-ffwiire-usX  a.  [L.  exean- 
guis—ex,  priv.,  and  san^u,  blood]  Desti- 
tute of  blood,  or  rather  of  red  blood,  as  an 
animiU. 

ExsangUlOttS  (eks-sang'gwi-us).  a.  Exsnn- 
guinous.    Rav. 

USdnd  (ek-fdndO.  v.t  [L.  epcseindo—ex, 
out,  off,  and  scindo,  to  cut]  To  cut  off. 
[Bare.] 

BXBCribet  (eks-skrlV).  v.t  [L.  exscriho,  to 
write  out,  to  copy— es,  out,  off.  and  eeribo, 
to  write.  ]    To  copy;  to  transcribe. 

His  proof  is  from  a  passage  in  the  Misnah,  which 
Maimonides  has  also  exsrribed.  Hooker. 

Exierlptt  (eks-skriptO,  n.  [L.  exeeriptmii^ 
pp.  of  exeeribo.  See  EXSORIBB.]  A  copy;  a 
transcript. 


ch.  dUdn;     th,  Sc  loch;     g,  go;     J.  job;     fi.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TB,  thtn;  th.  thin;     w,  trig;    wb.  tuAig;    xh,  arure.  -See  Key. 
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EXTENSION 


Ex-eerlptnral  (eks-ikiip'tar-aix  a.  Nut 
found  in  Scripture;  not  m  accordance  with 
scriptural  doctrines. 

SxtCUtellate  (ek^kO'tel.latX  a.  [L.  eac, 
without,  and  acuUtta,  a  diah,  dim.  of  acutm, 
a  dish.]  In  eiiUym.  bavins  no  apparent 
Bcutellum;  wholly  covered  by  the  pro- 
thorax. 

Bxaect  (ek-iektO,  v.t.  [L.  exseeo,  exaeetum, 
to  cut  out  or  away— ea?.  out,  off,  and  »eeo,  to 
cut]    To  cut  out;  to  cut  away. 

SSMKBtion  (ek-aek'ihonX  n.  [L.  ex»eetio. 
See  ExsBCT.]  A  cutting  off  or  a  cutting 
out 

Ezaert,  Ezserted  (ek-s6rt'.  ek-s^rt'ed),  a. 
[L  extertits,  from  exaero,  to  stretch  out  or 
forth.  See  Exert.]  Standing  out;  projected 
beyond  some  other  part;  as,  stamens  exsert. 


A  imaU  portion  of  the 
sorted. 


edge  of  the  thell  c 
Bamts. 


EzBertile  (ek-B^rtH),  a.  That  may  be  thrust 

out  or  protruded. 
Exaiccant  (ek-siklcantX  a.  [See  Exsiooatk  ] 

Diying;  evaporating  moisture;  having  the 

((uality  of  dnring. 
Exsiooailt  (ek-sik1cant\  a.    In  mtd.  a  drug 

having  drying  properties. 
Exsiocate  (ek-sikicat),  r  i.  pret  A  pp.  «x- 

nieeaUd;  ppr.  exneoating.    [L.  exnoeo,  ex- 

niceatumt  to  dry  up — ex,  intens.,  and  rieeo, 

to  dry.]    To  dry;  to  exhaust  or  evap<n«te 

moisture. 

Great  heats  exsiccate  and  waste  the  moisture  .  .  . 
of  the  earth.  Mortimer. 

BxsLocatlon  (ek-sik-ka'shonX  ft  The  act  or 
operation  of  drying;  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture; dryness. 

Ezii0caUY6  (ek-sik1ca-tlv).  a.  Tending  to 
make  dry;  having  the  power  of  drying. 

Eziiccator  (ek'sik-k&t-^r).  n.  l.  An  arrange- 
ment for  drying  moist  substances,  generallv 
consisting  of  an  apartment  through  which 
lieated  air  passes,  and  which  may  also  con- 
tain sulphuric  acid,  quicklime,  or  other 
absorbents.— 2.  In  the  ehemieal  laboratory, 
a  vessel  containing  strong  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  ti^tly  fltting  cover,  in  which  cru- 
cibles, &c.,  are  allowed  to  cool  before  being 
weighed. 

ExtpuitiOXl  (ek-spQ  i'shon).  n.  [L.  extpuitio, 
a  spitting  out— ex,  out.  and  tpvM,  to  spit.] 
A  discharge  of  saliva  by  spitting.    [Rare.] 

EZBimtOiy  (ek-spQ'to-ri),  a.  That  is  spit 
out  or  ejected. 

1  cannot  Immediately  recollect  the  exsfutory  lines. 

Crctper. 

Exstlpulate  (ek-stip^-lat),  a     [L.  ex,  and 

Mtiptua,  straw]    In  bat.  having  no  stipules. 
EZSUCCOUS  (ek-suklEus).  a.    [is.  exnieau— 

ex,  priv.,  and  sttccia,  juice.]    Destitute  of 
Juice;  diy. 
EziUCtlOll  (ek-suk'shonX  n.    [L.  extugo,  ex- 

metum^  to  suck  out— «se,  out,  and  tugo^  to 

suck.1    The  act  of  sucking  out 
Emulation  (eks-ud-a'shonX  n.     Same  as 

Exitdation. 
BxeufBate  (ek-snrfl&tX  v.  t.  [See  Exsvffla- 

TION.]    EccUm.  to  renounce,  or  drive  out, 

by  blowing  and  spitting  upon.     See  £x- 

SUFFLIOATB. 

BxsufBatlon  (ek-suf -fl&'shonX  n.  [L.  extt^. 
to  blow  or  spit  out,  reject— f:r,  out,  and 
«iij^,  to  blow]  1.  A  blowing  or  blast  from 
beneath.— 2.  A  kind  of  exorcism,  performed 
by  blowing  and  spitting  at  the  evil  spirit 

That  wondrou<;  number  of  ceremonies  in  exorcism. 
exsHjflation,  usr  of  :^  ilt,  siiittle,  inunction,  &c..  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  rcquirca.  PulUr. 

Exsufllicate  (ek  •  suf '  fli  -  k&tX  a.  [See  Ez- 
SUFPLATION.  ]  Probably  a  misprint  for 
exgufiated,  that  is  blown  up  or  inflated. 
Ex«uMaU  was  nn  old  ecclesiastical  term  for 
the  form  of  renouncing  the  devil  in  the 
Iwptism  of  catechumens,  when  the  can- 
didate was  commanded  to  turn  to  the  west 
and  thrice  exM^ijflaU  Satan.  This  form  is 
found  only  in  one  passage  of  Shakspere. 

When  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 
To  such  essulKiciUe  and  blown  surmises. 

Othello,  la.  3. 

Bxsnperancet  (ek-sO'p«r-ansX  n.  a  passing 
over  or  beyond;  excess     Sir  K.  Dighy. 

SzsuiOitai«(ek-8UB'itHtXo.f.  [li.  ex*ti$e%to, 
extnucitatum.  to  rouse  from  sleep,  to  awaken 
~ex,  out,  and  nucito,  to  arouse.  ]  To  rouse ; 
to  excite. 

Bztnicitation  (ek-sus'i-ti^'shonX  n>  A 
stirring  up;  a  rousing. 

Virtue  is  not  a  thing  that  is  merely  acquired  and 
transfused  into  us  from  without,  but  rather  an  extus- 
citation  of  those  inteDectual  principles  . . .  whii  h  were 
essentially  engraven  and  sealed  upon  the  soul  at  her 
Arst  creation.  HeUiyweU. 

Bxtanoet  (eks'tans).  n.    Outward  existence. 


He  (God)  hath  in  his  Intellect  the  ideal  existences 
of  things  and  entities  before  their  exta$tctt. 

Sir  r.  Brmime. 

Bxtanoyt  (eks'tan-siX  n.  [L.  extantia,  ex- 
Btantia,  a  standing  out,  from  exttatu,  ex- 
itantis,  ppr.  of  extto,  to  stand  out — ex,  out, 
and  sto,  to  stand.]  1.  The  state  of  rising 
above  others.— 2.  Part  rising  above  the  rest: 
opposed  to  depreuion.    BoyU. 

Extant  (eks'tantX  a.  [L.  extan$,  ex»tan$, 
extantit,  exHantia.  See  EXTAMCT.]  1.  Stand- 
ing out  or  above  any  surface;  protruded. 

That  part  of  the  teeth  which  is  extant  above  the 
gams.  Hay. 

A  body  partly  lonnersed  in  a  fluid  and  partly  ex- 
tant. Bentley. 

2.  In  being;  now  subsisting;  not  suppressed, 
destroyed,  or  lost;  as,  the  extant  works  of 
orators  and  philosophers.  *  The  extant  por- 
traits of  this  great  man.'  J$.  Taylor.— Z.i  Not 
suppressed;  publicly  known;  evident 

Tis  extant,  that  which  we  call  comedia.  was  at 
first  nothing  but  a  simple  continued  song. 

B.  y»Hscn, 

Bxtasy,  EztaUc  (eks'ta-si,  eks-tafikx  See 
Ecstasy,  Ecstatic. 

Extemporalt  (eks-tem'po-ralX  a.  [L.  eXUm- 
poraliSt  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  extem- 
porary—ex, priv. ,  and  tempus,  time.  ]  1.  Made 
or  uttered  at  the  moment  without  premedi- 
tation ;  as,  an  extemporal  discourse.  — 
2.  Speaking  without  premeditation. 

Many  foolish  things  fall  from  wise  men.  if  they 
speak  fn  haste  or  be  ejttemporai.  B.  yonsan. 

&  Able  to  inspire  extemporaneous  language. 

Assist  me,  some  extetnforat  god  of  rhyme.  Shak. 

Bztemporally  t  (eks-tem'po-ral-liXa<f«- 
Without  premeditation. 

Eztemporaneant  (eks-tem'p6-r&''n6-anX  a. 
Same  as  Extemporaneoug. 

EztemporaneonB  (eks-tem'p6-r&''nd-nsX  a. 
[L.  extemporaneut—ex,  priv..  and  tempus, 
temporis,  time.]  Composea,  performed, 
uttered,  or  made  at  the  time  without  pre- 
vious thought  or  study;  unpremeditated; 
as,  an  extemporaneotu  address;  an  extem- 
poratiaouM  production;  an  extemporaneou$ 
prescription.  '  ExtemporaneouM  eduaionn.' 
Warton. 

EztemporaneotiBly  (eks-tem'p6-r&''ug-uB- 
liX  adv.  Without  previous  thought  or  study. 

EztemporaneoiunMS  ( eks-tem'p6-ra''n6- 
us-nesX  n.  The  quality  of  being  unpremedi- 
tated. 

ExtemporarUy  (eks-tem'po-ra-ri-liX  odv. 
Without  previous  thought  or  study. 

Extemporary  (ek8tem'po-ra-i:iX  a.  [From 
extempore  (which  seel]  1.  Composea,  per- 
formed, or  uttered  without  previous  study 
or  preparation.  —  2.  t  Made  or  erected  for 
the  occasion;  for  the  present  time.  '  J?9;tfm- 
Dorary  habitations.'    Mavtndrell. 

^Ctempore  {elcs-tem'po-r().ad(>.  [Formed  by 
conjoining  the  two  words  of  the  L.  phrase 
ex  tempore  (same  meaning)— prep,  ex,  and 
abl.  of  tempua,  temporia,  time.]  Without 
previous  thought,  study,  or  meditation; 
without  preparation;  suddenly;  as,  to  write 
or  speak  extempore. 

My  resolution  never  again  to  make  acqmintances 
ettem/cre.  T.  Hook. 

Extempore  (eks-temtK>-rSXa.  Extemporary; 
extemporaneous. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  mere  tradi- 
tion, and  as  it  were  vehement  enthusiastic  extempore 
preaching.  CarlyU. 

Extempore  (eks-tem'po-r6i  n.  Extempor- 
aneous speaung;  the  act  of  expressing  one's 
self  without  premeditation.    [Rare.] 

Amidst  the  disadvantage  d  extern  fore  aninst  pre- 
meditation, he  dispelled  witli  ease  and  penect  clear- 
ness all  the  sophisms  that  had  been  brought  against 
him.  Bp.Fetl. 

Extemporlnetl  (eks-tem'po-ri-nesX  n.  The 
stateof  being  unpremeditated;  the  state  of 
being  composed,  performed,  uttered,  or  made 
without  previous  thought  or  study. 

Extemp<nrlxatlO]l  (e)u-teni'po-riz-&"shonX 
n.  The  act  of  extemporizing:  the  act  of 
expressing  one's  self  without  premeditation. 
Athtnatum. 

Extemporlxe  (eks-tem'po-riz),  n.i.  pret  A 
pp.  extemporized;  ppr.  extemttorizing.  To 
speak  extempore;  to  speak  without  previous 
thought,  study,  or  preparation;  to  discourse 
without  notes  or  written  composition. 

The  extem^ortxing  faculty  b  never  mere  ont  oTHs 
dement  than  in  the  pulpit  Souths 

To  make 

or  provide  for  an  occasion;  to  prepare  in 
great  haste  with  the  means  within  one's 
reach;  as,  to  eximwporixe  a  speech  or  a 
dinner. 


Bxtemporlie  (eks-tem^rfzX 
hurriedly  or  without  forethou 


The  Jud^  who  is  to  try  the  case  (that  of  Brigham 
Youngf  has  ex/cntforittd  a  rule  by  which  the  sap- 
porters  of  poljrgamy  are  disqualified  from  sitting  on 
a  Jury.  Sat.  Rev. 

Bxtemporlxer  (eks-tem'po-riz-^r),  n.  One 
who  extemporizes. 

Extend  (eks-tend'X  i>.  t  [L.  extendo,  to  stretch 
out— ex,  out,  and  tendo,  from  Indo-Eur.  root 
tan,  seen  also  in  L.  tenuia.  thin,  tenax,  ten- 
acious, in  Or.  teind,  to  stretch,  Skr.  tan,  to 
extend,  and  in  £.  thin,  Q.  diinn,  thin.  ]  1.  To 
stretch  in  any  direction;  to  carry  forward 
or  continue  in  length,  as  a  line;  to  spread 
in  breadth;  to  expand  or  dilate  in  size ;  as., 
we  extend  lines  in  surveying;  we  extend 
roads,  limits,  bounds;  we  extend  metal 
plates  by  hammering.— 2.  To  hold  out  or 
reach  forth;  as,  to  extend  the  arm  or  hand. 
'J?xttfndfn^  her  white  arma'  Tennyaon.- 
S.  To  expand;  to  enlarge;  to  widen;  as,  to 
extend  the  capacities  or  Intellectual  powers: 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  usefulness;  to  extend 
oonmieroe. 

Few  extend  dielr  thoughts  towards  universal  know- 
ledge. Locke. 

4.  To  continue;  to  prolong;  as,  to  extend 
the  time  of  payment;  to  extend  the  season 
of  trial 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath. 

Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death. 

Pofe. 
b.  To  communicate;  to  bestow;  to  use  or 
exercise;  to  impart 

(He)  hath  extended  mercy  to  me  before  the  king. 

Ezra  vil.  aS. 

I  win  extend  peace  to  her  Uke  a  river. 

Is.  Ixvi.  13. 

0.  In  law,  to  value,  as  lands  taken  by  a 
writ  of  extent  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt ;  or 
to  levy  on  lands,  as  an  execution,  by  metes 
and  bounda 

This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use.     httusingtr. 

—  To  extend  a  deed,  to  make  a  fair  copy  of 
a  deed  on  paper,  parchment,  or  the  like, 
for  signature;  to  engross  a  deed.  [Scotch.] 
8tn.  To  lengthen,  enlarge,  expand,  widen, 
diffuse,  spread. 

Extend  (eks-tendO.  v.i.  To  stretch;  to  reach; 
to  be  continued  in  length  or  breadth;  to 
become  laiver  or  more  comprehensive:  as. 
how  far  wiU  your  argument  or  proposition 
extend  f  his  sphere  of  usefulness  is  gradually 
extending. 

My  goodness  extendetM  not  to  thee.      Ps.  avL  x 

ExtMldant  (eks-tend'ant),  ppr.  In  her.  the 
same  as  Displayed. 

Extendedly  (eks-tend'ed-li),  adw.  In  an  ex- 
tended manner. 

Extender  (eks-tend'6rX  n.  He  who  or  that 
which  extends  or  stretches. 

Extendible  (eks-tend'i-bl).  a,    L  Capable  of 
being  extended;  that  may  be  stretched,  ex- 
tended, enlanged,  widened,  or  expanded. - 
2.  In  law,  that  may  be  taken  by  a  writ  of 
extent  and  valued. 

Extendleeit  (eks-tendleaX  a.  Extended 
without  limit 

BxtendletmeMt  (eks-tendlea-nes),  n.  Un- 
limited extension. 

An  infinitude  and  <urt)cwarxjncrx  of  excursions.  .  . 
into  new  figures.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Extensibility  (eks-tens'i-bn'l-UX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  extensible;  the  capacity  of 
being  extended  or  of  suffering  extension;  as. 
the  extenaibUity  of  a  fibre  or  of  a  plate  of 
metaL 

Bxtentlble  (eks-tens'i-blX  a.  [From  L.  ex- 
tendo,  externum.  See  EXTEND.]  That  n»y 
be  extended;  capable  of  being  stretched  in 
length  or  breadth;  susceptible  of  enlarae- 
ment    'An  «sct#tiss6{«  membrane.'   Holder. 

BxtCOUdblmess  (eks-tens'i-bl-nesX  *>•  Ex- 
tensibility (which  seeX 

BxteniUe  (eks-tens'il).  a.    Capable  of  being 
extended.  'Extenaile  and  prehensive  tubes. 
Prqf.  Owen. 

Extension  (eks-teu'shon),  n.  [L.  extenaio. 
from  extendo,extetmtm  See  EXTEND.]  l.Tbe 
act  of  extending;  a  stretching.— 2.  The  state 
of  being  extended;  enlargement;  expansion. 
8.  In  phynea  and  metaph.  that  propierty  of  a 
body  by  which  it  occupies  a  portion  of  space. 
Extension  is  an  essential  as  well  as  a  general 
property  of  matter,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
form  a  conception  of  matter,  however  min- 
ute may  be  the  particle,  without  connecting 
with  it  the  idea  of  its  having  a  certain  bulk 
and  occupying  a  certain  quantity  of  space. 
Every  body,  however  small,  must  nave 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  that  is,  it 
must  possess  the  property  of  extension. 
Figure  or  form  is  tne  result  of  extension, 
for  we  cannot  conceive  that  a  body  has 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  without  its 


F&te,  f&r,  fat,  f»U;       mi,  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  m5ve;       tObe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abtine;     J,  Sc  Uy. 
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neat  extent. 


having  lome  kind  of  flgare»  however  Irrarn^ 
lar.— 4.  In  $urg.  the  act  of  pnUlng  tbe 
broken  nart  of  a  limb  in  a  direction  from 
the  tmnk,  in  order  to  bring  the  enda  of  the 
bone  into  their  natural  litoatioa— 6.  In 
«Mii.  a  written  engagement  on  the  part  of  a 
creditor,  allowing  a  debtor  further  time  to 
pay  a  debt— 0.  In  logic,  the  extent  of  the 
application  of  a  general  term,  that  it,  the 
oDJeota  collectively  which  are  included 
undtr  it;  ephere;  compaM;  thui,  the  word 
Hgore  la  more  extensive  than  triangle,  circle, 
parallelogram,  Ac. ;  European,  more  exten- 
aive  than  French,  Frenchman.  German,  &c. 
Matter  and  mind  are  the  moat  exteniive 
tenna  of  which  any  definite  conception  can 
be  formed.  It  it  contrasted  wiUi  eon^^re- 
or  ifUennon  (which  see). 

(eks-ten'ahon-alX  a.    Having 

(eks-ten'ahon-ittX  A.  An  advo- 
cate for  extension:  specifically,  an  advocate 
for  the  extension  of  the  franchise. 
BitenilTe  (eks-tenslvX  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
or  characterised  by  extension;  wide:  Uigti 
having  great  enlargement  or  extent:  embrac- 
Inga  wide  area  or  a  great  number  of  objects; 
diffusive:  as,  an  exUnaim  farm;  an  exUntiwe 
field;  an  exUntiv  lake;  an  oxUnnv*  sphere 
of  operations;  extentiwe  benevolence. — 
S.t  Tnat  may  be  extended;  extensile. 

Slhrer-beatera  choose  the  finest  coin,  as  that  which 
ii  most  tMtituiut  under  the  hanuncr.  £^i*. 

XltcnilT^  (eks-tenslvliX  adv.  Widely; 
largely:  to  a  great  extent;  as,  a  story  is  ex- 
ttnaiviy  circulated. 

Sztemtreneis  (eks-tens'iv-nesX  n.  i.  Wide- 
ness;  largenees;  extent;  dlff usivenees ;  as, 
the  tcUimvenen  of  the  ocean ;  the  extensive- 
fMM  of  a  man's  charities  or  benevolence.  — 
8.t  Capacity  of  being  extended. 

DOatabOity  and  txttntivtHtst  of  the  throat*  and 
(tnUcts  of  serpentt.  Ray. 

Szteuor  (eks-tens'^X  n.  In  anat.  a  muscle 
which  serves  to  extend  or  straighten  any  part 
of  the  body,  as  an  arm  or  a  finger:  opposed 
to /Cexor. 

Szieninret  (eks-ten'shfirX  n.  Extent:  ex- 
tension. 

t  spr'd  a  goodhr  tree. 
Under  the  txtentttrt  of  whose  lordly  arms. 
The  snail  birds  warbled  their  harmooious  charms. 

Szttnt  (eks-tentO.  n.  [LL.  extenttu,  a 
stretching  out;  L.  exUnhu,  extended,  pp.  of 
exUndo.  See  EXTUTd.]  1.  Space  or  degree 
to  which  a  thing  is  extended:  length:  com* 
pass;  buDcsixe;  as,  the ea;(07i/ of  aline:  agreat 
extent  of  countrv  or  of  body.— 2.  Communi- 
cation; distribution ;  bestowaL  '  The  extent 
of  equal  f US' ice.*  SAolr.— S.  In  law,  a  writ 
of  execution  or  extendi /adtu,  commanding 
a  sherilT  to  value  the  lands  of  a  debtor;  or 
the  act  of  the  sheriff  or  oommiisioner  in 
making  the  valuatioa  Under  the  writ  qf 
extent,  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of  the 
debtor  may  be  sll  taken  at  once.  In  order  to 
compel  the  payment  of  the  debt;  but  it  is 
not  usual  to  seize  the  body. —Extent  in  chit/, 
a  writ  issuing  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
directed  to  the  sheriff,  ordering  him  to  take 
an  inquisition  or  inquest  of  office,  on  the 
oaths  of  lawful  men,  to  ascertain  ^  lands, 
Ac.,  of  the  debtor,  and  seize  tbe  same  into 
the  queen's  hnndi.— Extent  in  aid,  a  writ 
which  issues  at  the  suit  or  instance  of  a 
crown-debtor,  against  a  person  indebted  to 
himself.  It  is  grounded  on  the  principle 
that  the  crown  b  entitled  to  the  debts  due 
to  the  debtor.— 4.  The  ancient  census  or 
general  valuation  put  upon  all  the  lands  In 
Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
proportion  of  public  subsidies  or  taxes  exi- 
gible from  them,  as  well  as  for  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  the  casualties  due  to  the 
superior. 
Extentt(eks-tentO,  a.    Extended. 

Both  his  hands  .  .  . 

Abv\  e  the  water  were  oo  high  extent.    S/enter. 

Extent  (eks-tenf),  v.t.  To  assess:  to  lav  on 
or  apportion,  as  an  assessment    [Scotch.] 

Sztent  (eks-tentO.  vi.  To  be  assessed ;  to  be 
rated  for  assessment    [Scotch.] 

Eztemutte  (eks-ten'OAt).  v.t.  pret  A  pp. 
extenuated:  ppr.  extentuUing.  [L.  extenuo, 
ea^enuatwn,  to  make  thin  or  snuul,  to  lessen, 
to  weaken— ex.  and  tenuo,  from  tenuie, 
thin.  fine,  slender.]  1.  To  make  thin,  lean, 
or  slender. 

His  body  behind  his  head  becones  bnwd.  from 
whkh  it  b  extenmm^d  all  the  way  id  the  talL    Grew. 

%.  To  leaaen ;  to  diminish,  as  a  crime  or 
guUt 
Btu  fortune  there  tMtmimtm  the  cri— .     Drydem, 


8.  To  leasen  in  representation;  to  palliate: 
opposed  to  aggravate. 

Speak  of  me  as  I  an:  nothing  «i*niM*; 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  maficc.  SJkaJk. 

4.t  To  lower  or  degrade;  to  detract  from 

honour  or  reputation. 

Righteoos  are  thy  decrees  on  all  thy  works; 
Who  can  crtirMMs/^  thee  t  MiUen. 

6.  To  make  thin  or  rare. 

He  the  congealed  vapours  melts  again 
ExttMnatiuriBXo  drops  of  rain.  Smtufyt. 

Extenuate  (eks-ten'Q-&t),  v.i.  To  become 
thinner  or  more  slender;  to  be  drawn  out 
or  extenuated. 

Extennatet  (eks-ten'fi-&tX  a.  Thin;  slender. 

ExteniUttinsly(eks-ten'u-&t-ing-U),adv.  In 
an  extenuaUng  manner;  by  way  of  extenua- 
tion. 

Extenuation  (eks-ten'O-i^'shon).  n.  L  The 
act  of  making  thin :  the  process  of  growing 
thin  or  lean;  the  losing  <k  fiesh.— 2.  The  act 
of  representing  anythmg  less  wrong,  faulty, 
or  criminal  than  It  is  in  fact ;  palliation : 
opposed  to  aggravation;  as,  the  extenuation 
of  faulta.  injuries,  or  crimea  'Every  ex- 
tenuation of  what  is  evlL'  /«.  Taylor,— 
8.  Mitigation;  alleviation. 

What  deeds  of  charity  we  can  alkge  in  tMeMtm- 
Hen  of  our  punishment  AtUrbmy. 

Extenuator  (eks-ten'a-&t-«rX  n.  One  who 
extenuates. 

Extenuatory  (eks-ten'a-4-to-riX  a.  Tend- 
ing to  palliate. 

Bxiorlor  (^ks-td'ri-^r).  a.  [L.,  compar.  of 
evier  or  exterut,  on  the  outside,  outward, 
from  ex,  out  of  or  from.  ]  1.  External ;  outer; 
directed  outward;  bounding  or  limiting  out- 
wardly: opposed  to  interior;  as.  the  exterior 
surface  of  a  convex  lens  or  of  a  hollow  sphere. 
2.  Situated  beyond  the  limits  of;  on  the  out- 
side; not  arising  or  coming  from  within; 
extrinsic;  as.  a  point  exterior  to  a  circle;  an 
object  exterior  to  a  person.  Uiat  Is.  opposed 
to  what  is  within  or  hi  his  mind.  *  Without 
exterior  help.'  Milton.— Z.  Foreign;  relating 
to  foreign  nations;  as.  the  exterior  relations 
of  a  state  or  kingdom.— JSrtmorofi^fe,  In 
geom. ,  an  angle  made  by  pro- 
ducing the  sides  of  a  figure.  aC 
Thus,  0  B  D  is  the  exterior 
angle  of  Uie  triangle  ▲  b  a 
In  parallel  lines,  exterior 
angles  are  those  which  are 
made  by  the  parallels  and  a 
line  cutting  them,  and  which 
lie  without  the  parallels,  in 
distinction  from  Interior  angles,  which  af« 
within  the  parallels.  Thus,  if  ▲  b  and  o  D 
be  parallel  fines,  and  E  P  a 
line  cutting  them.  EO  Band  e 

D  H  F  are  exterior  angles,      a g/b 

as  also  BOA  and  OH  F.—        ^^ 

Exterior  tide,  in  fort,  the 

side  of  an  imaginary  poly-      ___^ 

gon,  upon  which  the  plan     c  XH  D 

of  a  fortification  is  con-      /f* 
structed.  —  Exterior  dope, 
in  fort  that  slope  of  a  work  towards  the 
country  which  is  next  outward  beyond  its 
superior  slope. 

Exterior  (eks-t«'ri-«r).  n.  1.  The  outer  sur- 
face; the  outside:  the  external  features:  as. 
the  exterior  of  the  church  is  highly  orna- 
mental in  character.— 2.  Outward  or  visible 
deportment,  form,  or  ceremony;  visible  act; 
as,  the  exteriore  of  religion. 
^Cteilorl^  (eks-td'ri-or'l-UX  n.  1.  Surface; 
superficies;  externality.— 2.  An  undue  sub- 
ordination of  the  inner  or  spiritual  to  the 
outer  or  practical  life  in  religious  matters. 

And  this  leads  on  to  a  third  point  which  hinders 
progress,  and  that  is  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
may  be  termed  exteriority.  Bf.  Forbes. 

Exteriorly  (eks-td'tl-te-UX  a<fe.  Outwardly; 
externally. 

Ynu  have  slander'd  nature  in  my  form. 

Which,  however  rude  exteriorly. 

Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind.  Shek. 

Extermlnilde(eks-tdr'min-a-blXa.  Capable 
of  being  exterminated. 

Extemunate  (eks-t6r^min-&t).  v.t,  pret  & 
pp.  exterminaled;  ppr.  eaUrminating.  [L. 
exierminoj  extermvnatwm,  to  remove— e«, 
and  termxno.  to  limit,  to  terminate,  from 
etfrmmtu,alimit.abound.  SeeTERM.]  1.  To 
drive  from  within  the  limita  or  borders  of ; 
to  destroy  utterly;  to  drive  away;  to  extir- 
pate; as.  to  exiermUiate  a  colonv.  a  tribe,  or 
a  nation;  to  exhermimate  inhabitanta  or  a 
race  of  men. 


to  destroy  the  influenee  or  prevalence  of; 
as.  to  exlenninate  weeds;  to  exterminate 
error,  heresy,  or  infidelity ;  to  exterminate 
vice. 

To  explode  and  exterminate  rank  atlieism  out  of 
this  wond.  BtHtlty. 

8.  In  aig.  to  take  away;  to  eliminate:  as,  to 
exitrmxnate  surds  or  unknown  qtiantitiei. 

Extermination  (eks-t^r'min-V'nhonX  n 
1.  The  act  of  exterminating:  total  expulsion 
or  destruction;  eradication;  extirpation;  ex- 
cision: destruction  of  the  prevalence  or  in- 
fluence of  anything;  as,  the  extermination  of 
inhabitants  or  tribes,  of  error,  or  vice,  or  of 
weeds  from  a  field.— 2.  In  alg.  the  process  of 
causing  to  disappear,  as  unknown  quantities 
from  an  equation;  eliminatioa 

Exterminator  (eks-t^r^mln-it^rX  »•  He 
who  or  that  which  exterminates 

Extermlnatorr  (eks-t6r'mln-a-to-riX  a. 
Serving  or  tending  to  exterminata. 

Extermlnet  (eks-tdi'minX  vt  To  exter- 
minate. 

Yonr  sorrow  and  my  grief  were  both  txiermimit. 

SMak. 

Bxtemt  (eks-tftm'X  a.  [L.  extemue,  outwar<I. 
See  EXTBRNAL.]  1.  External;  outward;  vis- 
ible. 

My  outward  action  doth  deaumstrate 
The  native  act  and  Agure  of  my  heart 
In  compliment  extern.  Shak. 

8.  Without  itself;  not  inherent;  not  Intrinsic. 
'The  extern  violence  impelling  it.'  Sir  K. 
Digby. 

Extern  (eks-t^m'X  n.  1.  Outward  form  or 
part;  exterior.— 2.  Among  itoman  Catholiee, 
a  student  or  pupil  who  does  not  live  or 
board  within  a  college  or  seminary;  a  day- 
scholar. 

External  (eks-t^m'alX  a.  [L.  extemue,  from 
exter,  on  the  outside.  See  Exterior.] 
1.  On  the  outside :  on  the  exterior ;  super- 
ficial; visible;  apparent:  as.  the  external 
surface,  the  external  colour,  the  external 
texture  of  a  body:  opposed  to  intemaL 
Religion  of  which  the  rewards  are  distant,  and 


The  Spaniards  . 
inhabitants. 


tesolved  to  ofr  f  wi  iimte  Vbe 
Pri$tc^ml  XokertsoH. 

1  To  root  out;  to  eradicate;  to  extirpate; 


which,  animated  only  by  faith  and  hope,  will  glide  by 
■    "*ie  mind,  unless  it  be  uivl 
►y  external  ordinances, 
to  worship,  and  the  salutary  influence  o'f  example. 


decrees  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  &ivii;oraled  and 
reimpretsed  by  external  ordinances,  by  stated  calls 


yohnton. 

2.  Existing  or  situated  outside;  not  intrinsic; 
not  being  or  arising  within;  specifically,  out- 
side of  or  separate  from  ourselves,  as  ex- 
temed  causes  or  effects;  external  objects.— 
S.  Not  essential;  accidental;  accompanying. 

The  external  circumstances  are  greatly  different. 

Jib/  Trench. 

4.  Derived  from  or  related  to  the  bodv,  or 
relating  to  bodily  pleasures  or  gratificattons. 
'Her  virtues  graced  with  eaAemal  gifts. ' 
Shak.—b.  Foreign;  relating  to  or  connected 
with  foreign  nations;  as,  external  trade  or 
commerce;  the  external  relations  of  a  state 
or  kingdom. 

ExtetnaUty  (eks-t«m-al1-tl).  n.  The  sUte 
of  being  external:  separation  from  the  per- 
ceiving mind;  existence  in  space;  exteri- 
ority. 

Pressure  or  resistance  necessarily  supposes  exter- 
nality in  the  thing  which  presses  or  rcMsts. 

jidam  Smith. 


something  pertaining  to  the  exterior. 

Adam  was  then  no  less  glorious  in  his  extemais:  he 
had  a  beautiful  body,  as  well  as  an  immortal  tout. 

Saiit/i. 

2.  An  outward  rite  or  ceremony:  Tisiblo 
form;  as,  the  extemale  of  religion. 

God  in  external!  could  not  place  content.    A^. 

Exterraneous  (eks-te-rft^n^-us).  a.  [L.  ex- 
terraneua—ex,  out  of,  and  terra,  a  land] 
Foreign ;  belonging  to  or  coming  from 
abroad. 

Exterritorial  (eks-te'ri-tfi^ri-alX  a.  fPrefix 
ex,  and  territorial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
exterritoriality ;  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  one  resides. 

Exterritoriality  (eks-te'ri-to^ri-al'l-UX  n. 
Immunity  from  a  country's  lawa,  such  as 
that  enjoyed  by  an  ambassador. 

Extortion  (eks-tdr'shonX  n.  (L,  extereio, 
from  extergeo,  extereum,  to  wipe  ont-i^, 
out.  and  tergeo,  to  wipe.]  The  act  of  wiping 
or  rubbing  out. 

Extllt  (ekstilO.  v.i.  [L.  extiOo—ex,  out.  and 
etillo,  to  drop.  ]    To  drop  or  distil  from. 

Extillatlont  (ek-stU-&'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
distilling  from,  or  falling  from  in  drops. 

Extlmnlatet  (ek-stim'aailtX  v.  L  To  stimu- 
late.   5tr  7.  Browne. 

Extlmulatlon  t  <ek-stim'fi-U''shonX  »• 
Stimnlation. 


ch,eAain;     «b,8e.loa^     g.^;     Ujob;     h^Tr.Um;     ng, 


IB,  tkm;  th,  thin;    w,  icig;   wh,  whig;   xh,  aiure.  -See  KXT. 
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Extinct  (ek-8tingktO>  a-  (L  extinetw,  pp. 
of  extinguo,  exHinguo.  See  EXTIMOUISU.] 
L  Extinguished ;  put  out;  quenched;  aa, 
fire,  light,  or  a  lamp  is  exHneL 

Her  weapons  blunted,  and  extitut  her  fires.  Pa/e. 

2.  Having  ceased;  being  at  an  end ;  having 
no  survivor;  terminated:  as,  a  family  or 
race  is  extinct.  'Patriotism  is  extmct.' 
Brougham. 

My  days  are  extinct.  Job  xtM.  x. 

3.  Abolished ;  fallen  into  disuse;  having  no 
force:  as,  the  law  is  extinct. 

Bztlnot  t  (ek-stingkf  X  v.L  To  put  out ;  to 
destroy.  'Gave  new  fire  to  our  extincted 
spirits.'    Shak. 

ExUncteur  (eks-tliftt-fir),  n.  [Fr.,  extin- 
guisher.] An  apparatus  for  the  extinction 
of  fire,  consisting  of  a  metallic  case  contain- 
ing water  and  materials  for  generating  car- 
bonic acid.  When  required  the  materials 
are  brought  into  contact  by  pushing  a  rod 
which  breaks  a  bottle  containing  acid,  the 
Kas  mixes  with  the  water,  and  the  pressure 
Kenerated  is  sufficient  to  project  the  water 
charged  with  the  gas  to  a  distance  of  40  or  60 
feet 

EztlnotiOll  (ek-stingk'shon),  n.  [L.  extinetio, 
from  extinguo,  extinetum  (exatir^fuo,  exstine- 
tum).  See  EXTINOUISH.]  1.  The  act  of 
putting  out  or  quenching  flame  or  fire.— 
2.  The  state  of  being  extinguished  or  quen- 
ched.—3.  Destruction;  suppression;  a  nut- 
ting an  end  to ;  as,  the  extinction  of  life  or 
of  a  family;  the  extinction  of  nations;  the 
extinction  of  feuds,  Jealousies,  or  enmity: 
the  extinction  of  a  claim. 

Eztlne  (eks'tin),  n.  In  bot.  the  outer  coat 
of  the  pollen-grain  in  plants. 

Bxttngnlsll  (ek-sting'gwish).  v.t.  [L.  extin- 
ffuot  ex»tinguo—eXy  and  ttinguo,  to  scratch 
out,  nasalized  form  of  root  ttxg,  seen  in  tn«(i'- 
gaU,  Or.  atizd,  to  prick;  E.  tting.  See  Stino.] 
1.  To  put  out;  to  quench:  to  stifle:  as,  to 
extmguiah  fire  or  fiame.  'A  light  which  the 
fierce  winds  have  no  power  to  extinguish.' 
Pretcott—i.  To  destroy;  to  put  an  end  to : 
to  suppress;  as,  to  extinguish  love  or  hatred 
in  the  breast;  to  extinguish  desire  or  hope ; 
to  extinguish  a  claim  or  title.— S.  To  cloud 
or  obscure,  as  by  superior  splendour;  to 
eclipse.  'Natural  graces  that  extingxtish 
art  Shak.— A.  In  law,  to  put  an  end  to 
by  union  or  consolidation.  See  Extinguish- 
MINT,  2. 

I^X^wgnUh  (flk^tlng^gwlah).  vl    To  go  out 

ExttngnlBhable  (ek-sting'gwish-a-blX  o- 
That  may  be  quenched,  destroyed,  or  sup- 
pressed. 

^Ctlngulsher  (ek-sting^gwish-^r),  n.  He 
who  or  that  which  extinguishes ;  ne  who  or 
that  which  suppresses  or  puts  an  end  to; 
specifically,  a  hollow  conical  utensil  to  put 
on  a  candle  or  lamp  to  extinguish  it 

Eztlllgllislimeilt  (ek-sting'gwish-mentX  n. 

1.  The  act  of  putting  out  or  quenching;  ex- 
tinction; suppression;  destruction;  a  putting 
an  end  to;  termination:  abolition;  nullifica- 
tion; as,  the  extinguishment  of  fire  or  flame, 
of  discord,  enmity,  or  Jealousy,  of  love  or 
affection ;  the  extinguishment  of  a  race  or 
tribe. 

Divine  laws  of  Christian  church  polity  mav  not  be 
iUtered  by  txtingMuhmtnt.  Hooktr. 

2.  In  toto,  the  extinction  or  annihilation  of 
H  right,  estate,  Ac. ,  bv  means  of  its  being 
meiged  in  or  consolidated  with  another, 
generally  a  greater  or  more  extensive  right 
or  estate.  Extinguishment  is  of  various 
luUurea  as  applied  to  various  rights;  as,  ex- 
tinguishment  of  estates,  commons,  copy- 
holds, debts,  liberties,  services,  and  ways. 

If  my  tenant  for  life  makes  a  lease  to  A  for  life, 
remainder  to  B  and  his  heirs,  and  I  re>lease  to  A; 
this  re-lease  operates  as  an  extiMguishmeHt  of  my 
right  to  the  reversion.  BUukstont. 

Bztlrpt  (ek-stdrpT,  v.t  To  extirpate.  'Be 
extirped  from  our  provinces. '    Shak. 

BxttrpaVlA  (ek-st^rp'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
eradicated. 

Extirpate  (ek-st6rp1kt),  v.L  pret  A  pp.  ex- 
tirpated; ppr.  extirpating.  [L.  extirpo,  ex- 
sttrpo,  exstirpatum—ex,  out,  and  tttrpt,  the 
lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.)  1.  To 
poll  or  pluck  up  by  the  roota;  to  root  out; 
to  eradicate ;  to  destroy  totally ;  to  get  rid 
of;  to  expel;  aa.  to  extirpate  weeds  or  noxious 
)>lanta  from  a  field;  to  extirpate  a  sect;  to 
extirpate  error  or  heresy. 

Industry  is  thus  not  merely  cramped,  but  abnost 
txtirfmitd.  Brougham. 

2.  In  aurg.  to  cut  out:  to  cut  off;  to  remove; 
aa,  to  extirpate  a  wen. 
Extirpation  (ek-at^ip-i'ahonX  n.    The  act 


of  rooting  out;  eradication;  excision;  total 
destruction;  as,  the  extirpation ot  weeds 
from  land;  Uie  extirpation  of  evil  principles 
from  the  heart;  the  extirpation  oi  a  race  of 
men;  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 

Religion  requires  the  extirpatwn  of  all  passions 
which  render  men  unsociable  and  troublesome  to  one 
another.  TilioUctt. 

Extirpator  (ek-st6rp'&t-to),  n.     One  who 

roots  out;  a  aestroyer. 
Extirpatory(eks-t6rp'a-to-riXo.  That  roota 

out  or  destroys. 
Extirpert  (ek-st^rp'drX  n.    One  who  extir> 

pates  or  utterly  destroys.    Bacon. 
^Cttspicioait  (eks-ti-spi'shus),  a.    [L  exti- 

spieium,  an  inspection  of  entrails  for  the 

Surpose  of  prophesying,  from  extispex,  a 
IvlneT—exta,  the  entniils,  and  specio,  to 
look  at]  Belating  to  the  inspection  of  en- 
trails, for  the  purpose  of  prognostication; 
auguriaL 

Thus  hath  he  deluded  many  nations  unto  hb  aug- 
urial  and  extisHa'oits  inrentions.  from  casual  and  un- 
contrived  contingencies  divining  events  succeeding. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Extol  |[eks-tolO,  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  extolled:  ppr. 
extolling.  [L.  extolio,  to  raise  up— ex,  out. 
up,  and  toUo,  to  nUse;  from  a  root  tol,  in 
Or.  tal,  to  bear,  to  endure;  L.  tolero,  to  en- 
dure. See  Talent,  Tholi.]  l.t  To  raise 
aloft;  to  set  on  high;  to  elevate. 

Who  extolUd  you  in  the  half-crown  boxes. 
Where  you  might  sit  and  muster  all  the  beauties. 

Beau,  d-  FL 

2.  To  speak  in  laudatory  terms  of;  to  mttise; 
to  euli^ze;  to  magnify;  as,  to  exttil  virtues, 
noble  exploits,  and  heroism. 

Extol  him  that  rideth  upon  the  heavetu  by  his  name 
Jah.  Ps.  UviU.  4. 

Stn.  To  praise,  laud,  applaud,  commend, 
magnify,  celebrate,  glorify. 

Extoller  (eks-tol'drX  n.  One  who  praises  or 
magnifies:  a  praiser  or  magnifier. 

Extolmentt  (eks-tol'mentX  n.  The  act  of 
extolling  or  the  state  of  being  extolled.  *  In 
the  verity  of  extolment'    Shak. 

Extorsive  (eks-tors'ivX  a.  [See  Extort.] 
Serving  to  extort;  tending  to  draw  from  by 
compulsion. 

Extorslvely  (eks-torslv-UX  adv.  In  an  ex- 
torsive manner;  by  extortion. 

fictort  (eks-tortOb  v.t  [L.  extorqueo,  extort- 
um—ex,  and  torqueo,  to  turn,  to  twist  See 
Torture.]  l.  To  obtain  from  by  force  or 
compulsion;  to  wrest  or  wring  from  by  phy- 
sidd  force,  by  menace,  duress,  violence, 
torture,  auUiority.  or  by  any  illegal  means; 
as,  conquerors  exfort  contributions  from  the 
vanquiahed;  confessions  of  guilt  are  extorted 
by  the  rack;  a  promise  extorted  by  duress  is 
not  binding. 

Till  the  injurious  Romans  did  extort 

This  tribute  from  us.  we  were  free.         SMaJt. 

2.  In  totp,  to  take  illegally  under  colour  of 

oflftce,  as  any  money  or  valuable  not  due.  or 

more  than  is  due:  said  of  public  ofilcers. 

Extort  (eks-tortO,  v.  i.  To  practise  extortion. 

To  whom  they  never  gave  any  penny  of  entertain- 
ment, but  let  them  feed  upon  the  countries,  and  extort 
upon  all  men  where  they  came.  S/enter. 

Extortt  (eks-tortO,  a.    Extorted.    Spenser. 

Extorter  (eks-torf  «rX  n.  One  who  extorts 
or  practises  extortion. 

Extortion  (eks-tor'shonX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
extorting;  the  act  or  practice  of  wresting 
anjrthing  from  a  person  by  force,  duress, 
menaces,  authority,  or  by  any  undue  exer- 
cise of  power;  oppressive  or  illegal  exaction; 
illegal  compulsion  to  pay  money  or  to  do 
some  other  act 

Oppression  and  extortion  did  exttniruish  the  great- 
nesR  of  that  house.  »ir  y.  Davits. 

2.  That  which  is  extorted ;  a  gross  overcharge; 
as,  ten  pounds  for  that  is  an  extortion, 
[CoUoq.]— Syn.  Rapacity,  exaction,  over- 
charge. 

ExtortionaUe  (eks-tor'shon-a-blX  a.  Ex- 
tortionate.   Lithgow. 

Extortionary  (eka-tor'shon-a-riX  a.  Prac- 
tising extortion;  containing  extortion. 

Kctortionate  (eks-tor'shon-&tX  a.  Char- 
acterized by  extortion:  oppressive:  hard. 

ExtOTtioner  (eks-tor'snon-^rX  n.  One  who 
practises  extortion. 

Sxtortionilt  (eks-tor'shon-ist),  n.  Same  as 
Extortioner. 

Extortionooi  (eks-tor'shon-nsX  a.  Extor- 
tionate. 

ExtortiOOlt  (eka-tor'shusX  a.  Oppressive; 
violent;  unjust  'The  extortious  cruelties 
of  some.'    ^p.  Hall. 

ExtortiOUllyt  (eks-tor'shna-liX  <i<f V-  By  ex- 


tortion; oppressively. 
Extra (eka^traX  [L.,  from 


extmMS.  See  Con- 


tra. ]  A  Latin  preposition  denoting  beyond, 
without,  except  often  used  in  composition 
as  a  prefix  signifying  outside  of,  or  beyond 
the  limita  of  what  is  denoted  by  the  word  to 
which  it  is  joined. 

Extra  (eks'traX  a.  [Contr.  from  extraordin- 
ary.] 1.  Extraordinary;  extreme;  more  than 
what  is  usual ;  beyond  what  is  due,  ap- 
pointed, or  expected ;  supplementary;  ad- 
ditional; aa,  an  extra  price;  extra  diet;  extra 
charges  at  a  boarding-schooL— jBrtra  costs, 
in  law,  those  chaiges  which  do  not  appear 
upon  the  face  of  Uie  proceedings;  such  as 
witnesses'  expenses,  fees  to  counsel,  attend- 
ances, court-fees.  Ac. 

Extra  (eks'tra).  n.  Something  in  addition 
to  what  is  due  or  expected;  something  over 
and  above  the  usual  course  or  charge;  some- 
thing beyond  what  is  usual;  as,  dancing  ia 
charged  as  an  extra. 

Extra-axiUar,  Extra-axillary  (eks'tra- 
aks^U-Ur.  eks'tra-aka-il'la-ri  or  eks'tra-aks''- 
il-la-riX  a.  [Prefix  extra,  and  axillar  (which 
seeX]  In  bid.  growing  from  above  or  below 
the  axils;  as,  an  extra-axillary  bud. 

Extra-conitellary  (eks-tra-kon'steMa-ril 
a.  [Prefix  extra,  and  eonstfUary  (which 
seeX]  A  term  applied  to  those  stars  which 
are  not  classed  under  any  constellation. 

Extract  (eks-traktO.  v.  t  [L.  extractus,  from 
extraho—ex,  and  traho,  to  draw,  whence 
trace,  contract,  Ac.]  L  To  draw  out;  to 
witiioraw;  to  take  out;  to  pull  out  or  re- 
move from  a  fixed  position;  as,  to  extract  a 
tooth,  a  stump  from  the  earth,  and  the  like. 

The  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extmetiMg  hquid  sweets.    Milton. 

2.  To  draw  out  by  distillation  or  other 
chemical  process:  as,  to  extract  spirit  from 
the  juice  of  the  cane;  to  extract  salts  from 
ashes.— S.  To  take  out  or  select  a  part;  to 
take  a  passage  or  passages  from  a  book  or 
writing. 

I  have  extracted  out  of  that  pami^et  a  few  noto- 
rious fahehoods.  Swi/t. 

—To  extract  the  root,  in  math,  to  ascertain 
the  root  of  a  number  or  quantity. 
Extract  (eks'traktX  n.  1.  That  which  is  ex- 
tracted or  drawn  from  something. —2.  In 
literature,  a  passage  taken  from  a  book  01 
writing;  an  excerpt;  a  citation;  a  quota- 
tion. —  S.  Anything  drawn  from  a  sub- 
stance by  heat,  solution,  distillation,  or 
chemical  process,  as  an  essence,  a  tincture, 
and  the  like. — 4.  In  chem.  a  petcnliar  prin- 
ciple once  supposed  to  form  the  basis  of  all 
vegetable  extracts:  called  also  the  Extrac- 
tive Principle.— b.  t  Extraction ;  descent ; 
origin. 

The  apostle  gives  it  a  value  suitable  to  its  extract. 

South. 

6.  In  Scots  law,  a  copy,  authenticated  by  the 
proper  ofilcer.  of  a  deed,  writing,  or  other 
entry,  the  principal  of  which  either  is  in  a 
public  record,  or  a  transcript  of  which  taken 
from  the  principal  has  been  preserved  in  a 
public  record. 

Extractalsle,  ExtraotlUe  (eks-trakfa-bl. 
eks-trakti-blX  a.    That  may  be  extracted. 

Extractlform(eks-trakt'i-formXa.  In  chem. 
having  the  appearance  or  nature  of  an  ex- 
tract 

Extracting  (eks-trakt'ing),  p.  and  a.  Draw- 
ing or  taking  out;  distracting:  absorbing. 

A  most  extracting  frenxy  of  mine  own 

From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish'd  his.    SMaJt 

Extraction  (eka-trak'shonX  n.  [L.extractio. 
See  Extract.]  l.  The  act  of  extracting,  or 
drawing  out;  aa,  the  extraction  of  a  tooth; 
Uie  extraction  of  a  bone  or  an  arrow  from 
the  body;  the  extraction  of  a  fetus  or  child 
in  midwifery:  the  extraction  of  a  passage 
from  a  book  or  an  author. —  2.  Descent; 
lineage;  birth;  derivation  of  persons  from  a 
stock  or  family;  hence,  the  stock  or  family 
from  which  one  has  descended.  'A  family 
of  ancient  extraction.'  Lord  Clarendon.— 
a  The  operation  of  drawing  anything  from 
a  substance,  as  an  essence,  tincture,  and  the 
like.— 4 1  That  which  is  extracted;  extract; 
essence. 

They  (books)  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial  the  purest 
efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  Uving  intellect  that 
bred  tnem.  Milton. 

5.  In  arith.  and  tilg.  the  operation  of  finding 
the  root  of  a  given  number  or  ouantity; 
also,  the  method  or  rule  by  which  the  oper- 
ation is  performed. 

Extractiye  (eks-trakf  iv).  a.  1.  That  may 
be  extracted.— 2.  Tending  or  aerving  to  ex- 
tract; extracting. 

Extractiye  (eks-trakf ivX  n.  l.  Extract 
Parr.— 2.  In  med.  a  peculiar  base  or  prin- 
ciple existing  in  extracts. 
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Bztrmetor  (eks-tnkf«r),  n.  L  He  who  or 
Uut  which  extracts. -2.  In  nirg.  a  forcepa 
or  inatnunent  used  in  lithotomy  and  mid- 
wifery, and  in  extracting  teeth.— 8.  A  hydro- 
extractor— 4.  In  the  Court  of  Seeaion,  the 
otDcial  peraon  by  whom  the  extract  of  a  de- 
cree or  other  judicial  proceeding  la  prepared 
and  authenticated. 

BxtradicUoiUUry  t  (eka-tra-dlk'dion-a-ri). 
a.  [L.  extra,  and  aictio,  a  saving.]  Con- 
sisting not  in  words  but  in  realities. 

Of  these  txtradktitHa  ry  and  real  fallacies.  A  ri&tocle 
and  logicians  make  in  number  six.  Sir  T.  Brawn*. 

Extzmdite  (eks'tra-dlt).  e.t  [See  Extradi- 
tion.] To  deliver  or  give  up,  as  by  one 
nation  to  another;  as,  to  extradite  a  crim- 
inal 

BxtnuUtion  (eln-tra-di'shonX  n.  [Fr.— L.  «x. 
and  traditio,  a  giving  up,  surrender,  from 
trado,  traditum,  to  give  or  deliver  up.]  De- 
livery by  one  nation  to  another,  particularly 
of  fugitives  from  justice.  In  pursuance  of 
a  treaty  between  the  nations  called  an 
extradition  treaty,  bv  which  either  nation 
becomes  bound  to  give  up  the  criminal  re- 
fugees. 

BxtradOt  (eks-tr&'dos),  n.  [Fr..  from  L.  ex- 
tra, without,  and  donum,  the  back.]  In 
arcA.  the  exterior  curve  of  an  arch;  the 
outer  curve  of  a  voussoir.    See  Arch. 

BztradOMd  (eks-tra'dost).  a.     A  term  ap- 

Rlied  to  an  arch  when  the  curves  of  the 
itrados  and  extrados  are  concentric  and 

parallel    See  Arch. 
Sxtrmdotal  (eks-tra-ddtaiy  a.  rPreflx  extra, 

and  dot4il  (which  aeeXl    Mot  belonging  to 

dower;  paraphemaL    Kent. 
Eztimfoliaoeoai  (eks-tra-fOH-i^'shns),  a. 

[L.  extra,  on  the  outside,  and/o<tum,  a  leaf.] 

In  bot  away  from  the  leaves,  or  inserted  in 

a  different  place  from  them;  as,  extra/olia- 

eeoia  prickles. 
BxtnuoraneoilS  (eks'tra-f6-ri^n6-usX   o- 

[L.  extra,  beyond,  and  /orae,  out  of  doors.] 

Out-door. 

Fine  weather  and  a  rariety  of  €xtrq/}>rmtu0uj  oc- 
cupations .  .  .  make  it  difficult  for  me  to  find  oppor* 
tunities  for  writing.  C«w/er. 

Bztraganeoni  (eks-tra-jfi'n^usX  a.  [L.  ex- 
tra, fmdgemts,kin±]  Belonging  to  another 
kind. 

Bztxajudldal  (eks'tra-jfi-di^shalX  a.  [L. 
extra,  without,  and  E.  judieial]  Out  of  the 
proper  court,  or  the  ordinary  course  of 
1^^  procedure. 

It  was  theoght  expedient  to  publish  an  extrufudi' 
ciai  opinion  ot  the  t«relve  iudges,  taken  at  the  king's 
special  command  according  to  the  pernicious  cus- 
tom of  that  age.  Hailam. 

Estnjadleially  (eks'tra-jfl-dl^shal-li),  adv. 
In  a  manner  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
legal  procedure ;  as,  the  case  was  settled 
extrajudiciaUy. 

Bzfcrmlimltaiy  (eks'tra-lim'^i-ta-ri),  a.  [L. 
extra  and  E.  UmiL]  Beins  beyond  the 
limit  or  bounds;  as,  extraihmtary  land. 

BztralOglcal  (eks-tra-lofik-al).  a.  [Prefix 
extra,  and  logical  (which  seeY]  Lying  out 
of  or  beyond  the  province  of  logic 

Thb  distinction  proceeds  on  a  material,  conse- 
quently on  an  attroMgical  dilTerence. 

Sir  IV.  HamUtcn. 

BztrmlOgleally  (eks-tra-loj'ik-alliX  adv. 
In  an  extralosical  manner;  without  the 
application  of  logic. 

Though  a  universal  quantification  of  the  predicate 
in  affirmatives  has  been  frequently  rccognued,  this 
was  by  logicians  recognized  contingently,  and  there- 
fore tMtraitftcaUy.  Sir  IV.  HamiUon. 

SitrmillilllOll  (eks'tra-mi-shonX  n.  [L. 
extra,  without,  and  miiUi,  to  send.]  A 
sending  out;  emission. 

BxtfrnmundiuiO  (eks-tra-mun'd&nX  a-  XU- 
esltra,  without,  and  mundue,  the  world.] 
Beyond  the  limit  of  the  material  world. 
'  An  extra-mwndane  being. '    War^rion, 

Bxtramiuml  (eka-tra-mQi'alX  a.  [L  extra, 
beyond,  without,  and  fiMiruf.  a  wall] 
Without  or  beyond  the  walls,  aa  of  a  forti- 
fied ci^  or  a  unlveraity;  as,  an  exttamarai, 
lecturer. 

Bzferaneoilt  (eks-trft'n^usX  a.  [L.  extra- 
fMfis,  from  extra,  without,  beyond.  Akin 
ttrange,  ]  Foreton;  not  belonging  to  a  thing: 
exiattng  without;  not  intrinsic;  as.to  separate 
gold  from  extraneinu  matter. 

Rdatioo  is  not  contained  In  the  real  existence  of 
thills,  but  is  extrmnwus  and  superinduced.    Ltdtt. 

BztmMOUlly  (eks-tri'n6-us-liX  adv.   In  an 

extraneous  manner. 
Sztrm-OClllftr(eks-tra-ok'a-ltoXo.  [L.  extra, 

beyond,  and  oeuitM,  the  eye.]     In  enUnn. 

noting  antenna)  inserted  on  the  outsidea  of 

the  eyes,  as  in  certain  insects. 


Bztra-Ofliclal  (eks'tra-of-fl^shal).  a.  [Prefix 
extra,  and  qficuU.  ]  Not  within  the  limits  of 
oflScial  duty. 

ExtraordiiUkrlly(eks-tra-oT'din-a-ri-liXadv. 
[See  EXTRAORDIH A  RT.  ]  In  a  manner  out  of 
the  ordinary  or  usual  method:  beyond  the 
common  course,  limits,  or  order;  in  an 
unconunon  degree;  remarkably;  particu- 
larly; eminent^. 

The  temple  of  Solomon  was  extrmardinarilv  mag- 
nificent. tVttkins. 

Bztraor<U2iarilieM(eks-tra-or'din-a-rl-nesX 
n.    Uncommonness;  remarkableness. 

I  chose  some  few  either  for  the  exira»rdinari$uss 
of  their  guilt,  or.  &c.  Dr.  H.  Mart. 

Extraordlnaxy  (eks-tra-or'din-a-riX  a. 
[L.  extraordinariue— extra,  and  ordinariue, 
usual,  from  mdo,  order.]  1.  Beyond  or  out 
of  the  common  order  or  method;  not  in  the 
usual,  customary,  or  regular  course:  not 
ordinary;  as,  extraordinary  evils  require 
extraordinary  remedies.— 2.  Exceeding  the 
common  degree  or  measure;  hence,  remark- 
able; uncommon;  rare;  wonderful;  as,  theex- 
traardinary  talents  of  Shakspere;  an  edifice 
of  exfroordtnary  grandeur. —3.  Special:  par- 
ticular; sent  for  a  special  purixose  or  on  a 
particular  occasion;  as,  an  extraordinary 
courier  or  messenger;  an  ambassador  exCro- 
ordituMry;  a  gazette  extreunrdinary. 

ErtraordliiaiT(eks-tra-or'din-a-nXn.  Any- 
thing extraorainarv  or  unusual;  somethi^ 
exceeding  the  usual  order,  kind,  or  method. 
'All  the  extraordinariee  in  the  world.' 
8pen$er, 

Their  txtraordinary  did  consist  espedaUy  in  the 
matter  of  prayer  and  devotions.  ts.  ittyUr. 

BztraordiliarF  (eks  •  tra  -  or '  din  -  a  -  rl  X  ode. 
Extraordinarily.    [Old  colloquialism.] 

I  ran  over  their  cabinet  of  medals,  but  dont  re- 
member to  have  met  with  any  things  In  it  that  are 
txtmordiMory  rare.  Addison. 

Eztraparoclilal(ek8'tra-pa-r6''kl-alX  o- 
[Prefix  extra,  and  parochial,  ]  Not  within  or 
reckoned  within  the  limits  of  any  parish; 
as,  extraparochial  land,  &c. 

EztraparochlaUy  (eks'tra-pa-rOld-al-UX 
adv.    Out  of  a  parish. 

Eztraphsrslcal  (eks-tra-fi'd-kalX  a.  [Prefix 
extra,  and  phy*iedl.]  Not  subject  to  phy- 
sical laws  or  methods. 

fA  tiiurn^fniiBlonal  (ekstra-pWy-fe^'shon-alX 
a.  (L.  extra  and  E.  pr<^euionaX.^  Foreign 
to  a  profession;  not  within  the  ordinary 
limits  of  professional  duty  or  bu^ess. 

Molina  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and  these  studies  were 
attrafr^sti»nal.  At«d.  Jte/os. 

Eztraproiinclal  (eks'tra-prO-vin^shalX  a. 
[Prefix  extra,  and  provineUxl.^  Not  within 
the  8ameprovinceorjurisdiction;not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  archbishop. 

An  txtrafrwincial  dtatioo  is  not  valid  . . .  above 
two  days' Journey.  Aylifflt. 

Bztraregular  (eks-tra-re'gfi-ltoX  o.  [Prefix 
extra,  and  regular, \  Not  comprehended 
vrithtai  a  rule  or  rules. 

His  (God's)  providence  is  txtrartgntar,  and  pro- 
duces strange  things  beyond  common  rules. 

ytr.  TayUr. 

BztratenrltorUl  (eks'tra-te-ri-td^ri-al),  a. 
[Prefix  extra,  and  territorial  ]  Being  beyond 
or  without  the  limits  of  a  tcnitory  or  parti- 
cular jurisdiction. 

ExtmlTOplcal  (eks-tra-trop'ik-an,  o.  [Prefix 
extra,  and  tropical.]  Beyond  the  tropics; 
vrithout  the  tropics,  north  or  south. 

EZtraoclltt  (eks-tr«tO,  old  pp.  of  extract 
'  K  nowThg  whence  thou  art  extraught. '  Shak. 

EztrarUterlne  (eks-tra-Q't^r-InX  a.  [Prefix 
exfra,  and  uterine.]  A  term  applied  to  those 
cases  of  pregnancy  in  which  the  fetus  is  con- 
tained in  some  organ  exterior  to  the  uterus. 

Eztrayaganoe,  Eztrayacangr  (eiu-tiWa- 

gans,  eks-trav'a-gan-sil  n.  (Fr.  extrava- 
gance—h.  extra,  without,  beyond,  and 
vagane,  from  vago,  vaqor,  to  wander.  See 
Vagabond.]  l.  A  wandering  beyond  proper 
bounds;  an  excursion  or  sally  from  the  usual 
way,  course,  or  limit 
My  determinate  voyage  is  mere  extravagancy.  SMoA. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extravagant,  wild,  or 

Srodigal  beyond  the  limRs  of  propriety  or 
uty;  want  of  restraint:  unreasonableness; 
prodigality;  excess;  as.  extravaaanoe  of  love, 
anger,  ha^vd,  hunger,  demands,  Ac. 

Some  verses  of  my  own,  Maximin  and  Almanzor. 
cry  vengeance  upon  me  for  their  aOravafance. 

Dryden. 

The  income  of  three  dukes  was  not  enough  to  supply 
her  txtrmvagance.  ArbtUhnU. 

Stn.  Wildness,  irregularity,  excess,  prodi- 
gality, profusion,  waste,  (ussipation,  bom- 
DMt,  outrage,  violence. 


EztraTagant  (eks-trav'a-gantX  a.    [Fr.  ex 
travagant—l*,  extra,  without,  beyond,  and 
vagans,  vanantit,  ppr.  of  vi^o,  vagor,  to 
wander.]    1.  Wandering  beyond  bounds. 

Th'  *xtravnga9tt  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine.  ShmA. 

2.  Excessive;  exceeding  due  bounds;  unrea- 
sonable; as.  the  demands,  desires,  and  pas- 
sions of  men  are  often  extravagant. 
But  wishes,  madam,  are  extravagant.     Dryden. 

8.  Not  within  ordinary  limits  of  truth  or 
probability  or  other  usual  bounds;  unre- 
strained: irregular;  wild;  as,  extravagant 
flights  of  fancy. 

There  is  something  nobly  wild  and  extravafani  in 
great  geniuses.  Addts»n. 

For  a  dance  they  seem'd 
Somewhat  extravagant  and  wild.  MtUton. 

4.Exceedingnecessity  or  propriety;  wasteful: 
prodigal;  as,  extravaqant  expenses;  an  ex- 
travagant mode  of  living.— 6.  Prodigal;  pro- 
fuse in  expenses;  as,  an  extravagant  man. 

He  that  is  extravagant  will  quickly  become  poor, 
and  poverty  will  enforce  dependence  and  invite  cor- 
ruption. Rambler. 

Eztravagant  (eks-trav'a-gantX  n.  1.  One 
who  is  confined  to  no  general  rule. 

There  are  certahi  extravagants  among  people  of 
aO  sixes  and  professions.  Sir  R.  U Estrange. 

2.  pi.  Ecdee.  certain  decretal  epistles  or  con- 
stitutions of  the  popes  which  were  published 
after  the  Clementines,  but  not  at  first  ar- 
ranged and  digested  with  the  other  Papal 
Constitutions. 

Extrayanuitly  (eks-trav'a-gant-liX  adv. 
In  an  extravagant  manner:  wildly:  in  a  style 
or  manner  exceeding  the  limits  of  truth 
or  probability ;  unreasonably ;  excessively ; 
wastefully;  expensively  or  profusely  to  an 
unlustifiable  degree;  as.  men  often  write  and 
talk  extravagantly;  to  praise  or  censure  ex- 
trava^^anely;  to  live,  eat,  drink,  or  dress  ex- 
travagantly. 

EztravacantliefS  (eks-trav'a-gant-nesX  n. 
Extravagance. 

EztravaMmsa  (eks-trav'a-gan'^zaX  n, 
1.  Anyuung  out  of  rule,  as  in  music,  the 
drama,  Ac.;  a  species  of  composition  noted 
for  its  wildness  and  incoherence;  a  bur- 
lesque.—2.  An  extravagant  fiight  of  feeling 
or  language. 

Eztraya^tet  (eks-traVa-g&tX  v.l  To 
wander  beyond  due  limits. 

When  the  body  plunges  into  the  lusury  of  sense 
the  mind  will  extravagate  through  all  tlie  regions  of 
a  vitiated  imagination.  B/.  H'arhirton. 

£xtrayagation  t  (eks-trav'a-g&''shonX  n. 
Excess;  a  wandering  beyond  limits. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  Justify  the  extrofvagations  of 
the  mob.  SmclUtt, 

Eztraya8at6(eks-trav'a-s&tX  v.t  pret  App. 
extravaeatcd;  ppr.  extravasating.  [L.  extra. 
beyond,  and  va»,  a  vessel]  To  force  or  lei 
out  of  the  proper  vessels,  as  out  of  the  blood- 
vessels; as,  tfxfravoMfea  blood. 

Bxtrayasation  (eks-trav'a-s&''shon)  n.  The 
act  of  forcing  or  letting  out  of  its  proper 
vessels  or  ducts,  as  a  fluid;  the  state  of 
being  forced  or  let  out  of  its  containing 
vessels;  effusion;  as,  an  extravasation  of 
blood  after  a  rupture  of  the  vessels. 

EztraTascolax  (eks-tra-vas'kO-IdrX  a- 
[Prefix  extra,  and  vascular  (which  seeX] 
Being  out  of  the  proper  vessehk 

Eactarayaflioil  (eks-tra-vii'shonX  n.  Same  as 
Extravasation. 

ExtraTOnate  t  (eks-trav'e-n&tX  a-  fL.  extra, 
andvena.  vein.]  Let  out  of  the  veins.  *Extra- 
venate  blood.'    OlanvUle. 

EztraTenion  (eks'tra-vAr^shonX  n.  [L. 
extra,  an<l  verto,  rersum,  to  turn.]  The  act 
of  throwing  out;  the  state  of  being  turned 
or  thrown  out    [Rare.] 

Estreat t  (eks-trdt'X  n.  [See  Ebtrxat. 
Extract.]    Extraction. 

Drawn  forth  from  her  by  divine  extreat.  S/enser. 

Eztrema  (eks-tr^m^.  a.  [Fr.  extrime;  L. 
extre^nus,  superl  of  exfer  or  extents,  on  the 
outside  of,  outward,  tram  ex,  out  ]  1.  Outer- 
most; utmost:  furthest;  at  the  utmost  point, 
edge,  or  border :  as,  the  extreme  verge  or 
pomt  of  a  thing.  'The  extremest  snore.' 
SbuCAey. —2.  Worst  or  best  that  can  exist  or  be 
supposed;  greatest;  most  violent  or  urgent; 
utmost;  as,  extreme  pain,  grief,  or  suffering: 
extreme  loy  or  pleasure:  an  extrems  case.  — 
&  Last;  beyond  which  there  is  none;  as.  the 
extreme  hour  of  life.— 4.  Carrying  principles 
to  the  uttermost;  holding  the  strongest  pos- 
sible views;  ultra.  'The  Puritans  or  exfretne 
Protestants. '  Oladstone.  — &  In  music,  super- 
fluous or  augmented;  thus,  the  extrrfne  sharp 
sixth  is  the  augmented  sixth.— A^fretne  ttnc- 
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Uou^  in  the  Roman  ritiuU,  the  anointiiig  of  a 
sick  person  with  oil  when  decrepit  with  age 
or  affected  with  tome  mortal  diaeaae,  and 
usually  Just  before  death.  It  is  applied  to 
the  eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  mouth,  hands,  and 
feet  of  penitents,  and  is  supposed  to  re- 
present the  grace  of  Ood  poured  into  the 
■ouL —Extreme  and  mean  raUo,  in  geom,  the 
rado  where  a  line  is  so  divided  that  the  whole 
line  is  to  the  greater  segment  as  that  segment 
is  to  the  less,  or  where  a  line  is  so  divided 
that  the  rectangle  under  the  whole  line  and 
the  lesser  segment  is  equal  to  the  square  of 
the  greater  segment 

Eztnme  (eks-trfim'),  n-  1.  The  utmost  point 
or  verge  of  a  thing;  that  part  which  termi- 
nates a  body;  extromity.  '  Between  the  ez- 
trvfn««  of  both  promontories.'    Dan^ner.— 

2.  Utmost  point;  utmost  limit  or  degree 
that  can  be  supposed  or  tolerated;  either  of 
two  states  or  feelings  as  different  from  each 
other  as  possible;  furthest  degree ;  as,  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold;  the  extremei  of 
virtue  and, vice;  avoid  extremes. 

His  (Uw'd  heart,  .  .  . 
'Twixt  two  extrmux  of  passion.  Joy  and  grief. 
Burst  smilingly.  Skak. 

Thus  each  extreme  to  equal  danger  tends, 
Plenty  as  well  as  want  can  separate  friends. 

CowUy. 

3.  Extreme  suffering,  misery,  or  distress; 
extremity.  'Tending  to  some  relief  of  our 
extremes  *  MilUm.—4.  In  Ume^  either  of  the 
extreme  terms  of  a  svllo^m,  that  is,  the 
predicate  and  subject  Thus,  'Man  is  an 
animal;  Peter  is  a  man,  therefore  Peter  is 
an  animal;'  the  word  animal  is  the  greater 
extreme,  Peter  the  less  extreme,  and  man  the 
medium. — 4.  In  math,  either  of  the  Irst  and 
last  terms  of  a  proportion;  as,  when  three 
magnitudes  are  proportional  Uie  rectangle 
contained  by  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  mean.  —The  extremes  c/  an 
intervai,  in  music,  the  two  sounds  most 
distant  from  each  other. — In  the  extreme, 
in  the  highest  degree. 

Bztrem^eu  (eks-trSmlesX  a.    Having  no 

extremes  or  extremities;  infinite. 
Bztremely  (eks-trdmliX  adv.  In  the  utmnst 

degree ;  to  the  utmost  point;  as.  extremely 

hot  or  cold;  extremely  painful 
BxtremlBt  (eks-tr^m'IstX  n.   A  supporter  of 

extreme  doctrines  or  practice. 

He  shared  fully  the  opinion  of  those  cx/rinMi>fr  who 
attribute  to  human  laws  an  indescribable  power  of 
making,  or  ...  of  determiiiing  demons,  and  who 
place  a  Styx  at  the  bottom  of  society. 

C.  E.  lyUbour. 

Bztremlty  (eks-trem'i-ti),  n.  [L.  extremitas, 
from  extremus.  See  EXTREME.  ]  1.  The  ut- 
most point  or  side;  the  verge;  the  point  or 
border  that  terminates  a  thing;  as,  the 
extremities  of  a  coimtry.  —  2.  'The  highest 
degree;  the  most  aggravated  or  intense 
form;  as,  the  extremity  of  pain  or  suffering; 
the  extremity  of  cruelty;  the  Jews  have 
endured  oppression  in  its  utmost  extremity. 
'  Extremity  of  delight '    Tennyson. 

I  wish  for  peace,  and  any  terms  prefer 
Before  the  Last  extremities  of  war.     DrytUn. 

3.  Extreme  or  utmost  distress,  straits,  or 
difnculties;  as,  a  city  besieged  and  reduced 
to  extremity;  man's  extremity  is  God's  op- 
portunity. — I.  In  tool,  a  limb  or  organ  of  lo- 
comotion; as,  the  extremities  of  the  body 
are  four  in  number,  viz.  the  arms  and  legs, 
divided,  in  man,  into  upper  and  lower ;  in 
other  animals,  into  anterior  and  posterior. 
—  Syn .  Verge,  border,  extreme,  end,  termi- 
nation. 

EztrlcaUe  (eks'tri-ka-bl),  a.  That  can  be 
extricated. 

Extricate  (eks'tri-k&tX  vL  pret.  <t  pp.  ex- 
tricated; ppr.  extricating.  [L.  extnco,  ex- 
trieatum — ex,  and  tricas,  trifles,  perplexity, 
embarrassments.]  1.  'To  disentangle;  to 
free,  as  from  difllculties  or  perplexities;  to 
disembarrass;  as,  to  extricate  one  from  com- 
plicated bushiess,  from  troublesome  alli- 
ances, or  other  connections;  to  extricate 
one's  self  from  debt 

We  had  now  extricated  oundTes  from  the  rarious 
labyrinths  and  defiles.  Eustace, 

2.  "To  send  out;  to  cause  to  be  emitted  or 
evolved;  as,  to  extricate  moisture  from  a 
substance..— Stn.  To  disentangle,  disembar- 
rass, disengage,  relieve,  evolve,  set  free. 
ExtxlcatiOll  (eks-tri-ka'shonX  n.  1.  The 
act  of  disentangling  or  state  of  being  disen- 
tangled; a  freeing  from  perplexities;  dis- 
entanglement—2.  The  act  or  process  of 
sending  out  or  evolving;  as,  the  extrication 
of  heat  or  moisture  from  a  substance.  '  The 
extrication  of  the  embryo  from  the  ovum.' 
Prqf.  Owen. 


Extrorse  Anthers  of 
Tamarix  indica. 


ExtrlnBic.  Extrinsical  (eks-trin'sik.  eks- 
trin'sik-al),  a,  [L.  extrinseeuM,  from  with- 
out—exter,  outward,  inde,  thence,  and 
secus,  by,  along  with,  which,  affixed  to  a 
word  implying  position  or  situation,  signi- 
fle«  side.  Ck>mp.  aJUrinsecus,  on  the  other 
side,  intrinsecus,  on  the  inside,  utrinsecus, 
on  both  sides,  drcumaecus,  on  all  sides.] 
1.  External;  outward;  not  contained  in  or 
belonging  to  a  body;  as,  matter  cannot 
move  without  the  impulse  of  an  extrinsic 
agent:  opposed  to  intrineie.  'The  extrinsic 
aids  of  education  and  of  artificial  culture.' 
Is.  Taylor.— 2.  In  Scots  law,  a  term  i4>plied 
to  facts  and  circumstances  sworn  to  by  a 
party  on  a  reference  to  his  oath,  which  are 
not  relevant  to  the  point  referred,  and 
which  therefore  cannot  be  competently 
taken  as  part  of  the  evidenca 

Extrlnslcallty  (eks-trin'sik-al''i-tiX  n-  The 
state  of  being  extrinsical;  externality. 

Extrlll8lcally(ekB-trin'sik-al-llXadv.  From 

without;  externally. 

The  state  is  a  moral  bein^.  and  must  worship  God 
according  to  its  nature:  it  is  thus  intrinsically  com- 
petent to  promote  the  designs  of  religion,  and  extritt' 
steady  .  .  .  has  effective  means  of  aidine  them. 

Gtadttant. 

Extrlnslcallieu  (eks-trin'sik-al-nesX  n.  The 
state  of  being  extrinsical    [Rare.  ] 

EztroltlTO  (eks-trd'it-ivX  a.  [L.  extro,  ex- 
troitum,  to  go  out  from— €ictra,  beyond, 
and  eo,  itum,  to  go.]  Moving  or  going  out; 
seeking  after  external  objects.  Coleridge. 
[Rare.] 

EztrorsaL  Eztrorse  (eks-tror'sal,  eks- 
tronO>a.  {Fr.extrorse; 
Lat  as  if  extrorsus, 
for  extroversiis  —  ex- 
tra, beyond,  on  the 
outside,  and  verto, 
versum,  to  turn.]  In 
bot  a  term  applied  to 
an  anther  which  has 
its  face  directed  out- 
wards, or  turned  away 
from  the  axis :  oppmed  to  an  introrse  an- 
ther, which  has  its  face  turned  to  the  axis. 

EztroVBTSlon  (eks-trd-v^r'shonX  n.  In 
path,  a  malformation  consisting  in  an  organ 
being  turned  inside  out,  as  the  bladder. 

Extract t  (ek-stmkfX  v.L  [L.  extruo,  ex- 
struo,  extructum,  exstmctum — ex,  out  of. 
from,  and  struo,  to  pile  up,  to  build.]  To 
build;  to  construct 

Extraction  t  (ek-struk'shonX  n.  A  buUd- 
ing. 

ExtractlTe  t  (ek-stnikt'ivX  a.  Forming  into 
a  structure;  constructive. 

Extractor  t  (ek-strukt'^rX  n.  A  builder;  a 
fabricator;  a  contriver. 

ExtradO  (eks-trOdO.  v.t  pret  A  pp.  ex- 
truded; ppr.  extruding.  [L.  extrude— ex, 
and  trudh,  to  thrust]  L  To  thrust  out;  to 
urge,  force,  or  press  out;  to  expel;  to  drive 
away;  to  displace;  as,  to  extrude  a  fetus. 

Parentheses  thrown  into  notes  or  extruded  to  the 
margin.  Coieridge. 

Extroslon  (eks-trO'zhonX  n.  The  act  of 
thrusting  or  throwing  out;  a  driving  out; 
expulsion. 

Extrasory  (eks-tr5's6-riX  a.  That  extrudes 
or  forces  out;  that  ejecta 

Extaberance,  Extaberancy  (eks-tQ'b^r- 
ans,  eks-tu^r-an-siX  n.  [See  Extuberakt.  ] 
1.  In  med.  a  swelling  or  rising  of  the  flesh; 
a  protuberant  part— 2.  A  knob  or  swelling 
part  of  a  body. 

Extaberantt  (eks-tQl)^r-ant),a.  [L.  eoa,uher- 
ana,  extnherantis,  from  extubero—ex,  and 
tuber,  a  swelling,  tumour.]  Swelled;  stand- 
ing out     '  ExtiAerant  \ip&.'    Gay  ton. 

Extaberatet  (eks-tu'b^r-atX  v.i.  [L.  extu- 
bero,extuberatum.    See  EXTUBERANT.]   To 

AWfill 

Extaberatlont  (eks-ta^bSr-a^'shon),  n.  The 
state  of  being  extuberant;  extuberance. 

Extomesoenoo  (eks-tO-mes'ensX  n.  [Fr.  ex- 
tumeseence,  from  L.  extume»cena,  ppr.  of  ex- 
tumesco — ex,  and  tumesco,  tumeo,  to  swell] 
A  swelling  or  rising.    [Rare.] 

Exaberance,  Exaberancy  (eks-QOi^rans. 
eks-u'b^r-an-siX  n.  [Fr.  exuJbirance;  L.  ex- 
uberantia,  from  exubero,  to  come  forth  in 
abundance— «x.  out  or  forth,  and  ubero,  to  he 
fruitful,  from  uber,  rich,  fruitful,  abundant, 
from  uber,  a  teat  ]  The  state  of  being  ex- 
uberant; superfluous  abundance;  an  over- 
flowing quantity;  richness ;  as,  exuberance 
of  foliage,  of  fertility,  or  of  fancy. 

In  the  more  purely  political  poems,  the  same  stage 
effects  are  repeated,  with  the  same  effort  to  compen- 
sate for  deficiencies  of  feeling  by  txuberance  of  lan- 
guage. Quart  Rev. 

Sth.  Abundance,  ezoeM,  redundance,  copi- 


ousness, plenty,  plenitude,  superabundance, 
superfluity,  overflow,  rankness,  wantonness. 

Exuberant  (eks-&l)^-antX  a.  [L.  exuber- 
a^is,  exuberantis,  ppr.  of  exubero,  to  come 
forth  in  abundance.  See  Exubbrahcs.] 
Characterized  by  abundance;  plenteous; 
rich;  overflowing;  over-abundant;  super- 
fluous; as,  exuberant  fertility;  exuberant 
goodness.  'The  exuberant  gaie^  ot  Suck- 
ung.  'Uaiiam.  'Exuberant  spring.  T^mson. 

Exuberantly  (eks-u'b^r-ant-liX  adv.  Abun- 
dantly; very  copiously;  in  great  plenty;  to 
a  superfluous  degree;  as,  the  earth  has  pro- 
duced exuberantly. 

Exuberate  t  (eks-u'bdr-itX  v.  i.  [L.  exubero.  ] 
To  abound;  to  be  in  great  abundance. 

That  vast  confluence  and  immensity  that  exuberate 
in  God.  Bayte. 

ExaoooOB  (ek-8uk1cusX  a.  Same  as  Exsuc- 
eous. 

Exudate  t  (eks-fid'atX  v.t.  To  exude.  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Exudation  (eks-fid-&'shonX  n.  [L.L.  exsud- 
otto,  from  L.  exsudo—ex,  and  sudo,  to  sweat  ] 
1.  The  act  of  exuding  or  state  of  being 
exuded;  a  sweating;  a  discharge  of  humours 
or  moisture.— 2.  That  which  is  exuded. 

Exude  (eks-QdO.  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  exuded;  ppr. 
exuding.  [L.  exsudo,  to  discharge  by  sweat- 
ing—«z  and  «tufo,  to  sweat  which  is  from 
the  same  ultimate  root  as  E.  su>eat]  To 
discharge  through  the  pores,  as  moisture  or 
other  liquid  matter;  to  give  out 

Our  forests  exude  turpentine  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. Dwight, 

Exude  (eks-fid'X  v.i.  To  flow  from  a  body 
through  the  pores  or  by  a  natural  discharge, 
as  Juice.  'Honey  fxuainy  from  all  flowers.' 
Arbuth^xot. 

Exuloerate  (egz-ul's^r-atX  v.t.  pret  &  pp. 
exulcerated;  ppr.  exuleerating.  [L.  exul- 
eero,  exulceratum,  to  cause  to  suppurato— 
ex,  intona,  and  ulcere,  from  ulcus,  uleeris,  a 
sore,  an  ulcer.  See  Ulcer.]  1.  To  produce 
an  ulcer  or  ulcers  on;  to  ulcerate.  *  To  ex- 
uicerate  the  lungs.'  Evelyn.— 2.  To  afflict; 
to  corrode;  to  fret  or  anger.  '  Minds  exul- 
cerated in  themselvea'    Hooker. 

Exuloerate  (^^z-ul'ser-atX  v.i.  To  become 
an  ulcer  or  ulcerous. 

Exulceratet  (egz-ulWr-atX  a.  Wounded; 
vexed;  enraged.     Bacon. 

Exuloeratlon  (egz-ul's^r-a'^sbonX  n.  1.  The 
act  of  causing  ulcers  on  a  body,  or  the  pro- 
cess of  becoming  ulcerous.— 2.  A  fretung: 
exacerbation ;  corrosion.  *  ExuUeration  of 
mind.'    Hooker. 

Exulceratlve,  Exuloeratory  (egz-ul's«r- 
&t-iv,  egz-ul'8£r-H-to-riX  a.  Having  a  ten- 
dency to  form  ulcers;  rendering  ulcerous. 

Exult  (egz-ultO.  v.i.  [L.  exulto,  exsulto,  tt 
spring  vigorously,  to  leap  or  Jump  about- 
ex,  and  salio,  saltum,  to  leap,  to  spring. 
See  Sally.]  To  leap  for  Joy;  to  rejoice  in 
triumph;  to  rejoice  exceedingly;  to  bt- 
glad  above  measure;  to  triumph;  as,  U» 
exult  over  a  fallen  adversary. 

What  heir  exuits,  his  father  now  at  rest    Crabte. 

Exultanoe,t  Exultancy  t  (egz-ulfans,  egz- 
ult'an-siX  n.  Exultation.  'That  boasting 
extUtaiicy  of  Campian.'    Hammond, 

Exultant  (egz-ult'antX  a.  [L.  exultans,  ex- 
ultantis,  ppr.  of  exulto.  See  EXULT.]  Re- 
joicing triumphantly. 

Break  away,  exuitant,  from  every  defilement. 

Is.  Taylor. 

Exultation  (eks-ult-&'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
exulting;  lively  Joy  at  success  or  victory,  or 
at  any  advantage  gained;  great  gladness; 
rapturous  delight;  triumph. 

Exilltlngly  (egz-ult'ing-li),  ado.  In  an  ex- 
ulting or  a  triumphant  manner. 

Exundatet  (eks-un'd&tX  v.i,  [L.  exundo. 
exundatum,  to  overflow — ex,  and  undo,  tt> 
rise  in  waves,  from  unda,  a  wave.]  To 
overflow. 

Exundatlon  t  (eks-un-d&'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  exundating;  an  overflow;  an  overflowiuK 
abundance.  '  The  exundation  of  the  Nile  ' 
Geddes.  '  The  exundation  ...  of  his  tran- 
scendent and  infinite  goodness.'    Ray. 

Exungulate  (egz-ung'gu-latX  V.  t  [L.  exun- 
gulo,  exungulatum,  to  lose  a  hoof  — ear, 
priv.,  and  unmUa,  a  claw,  a  hoof,  dim.  from 
unguis,  a  nail,  a  claw,  a  hoof.]  To  pare  off 
the  nails  or  other  snperfluons  parta  [Rare. ) 

ExungUlatlon (egz-ung^gu-la'shonX n.  Act 
of  eximgulating,  or  of  paring  off  the  nails 
or  other  superfluous  parts.    [Kare.] 

Exuperable  t  (ek-su'p^r-a-bl),  a.  That  may 
be  exuperated,  overcome,  or  surpassed. 

Exuperanoet  (ek-su'p&r-ansX  n.  Act  of 
exuperating,  or  state  of  being  exuperated; 
overbalance. 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  f»U;       md,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     iiAte.  not,  mbve;       t&be,  tub,  bvU;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc  abune;     y.  Sc  f«y. 


BniKantl  <<W*-*' 


KXUPKBAMT 

I  (ek-ni'ptr4Bl),  a.    Onmnu- 

(.  pret  A  pp. 
I.    [I.  KEufwra, 


■  (eoit'Ci'Tl-i).  TL  pL    [L.,  Irom  exuo, 
I  or  dnw  ort,  to  itrlp.l    Cut  Ikiiu. 


Kl  TOto  («lu  tA'M).  CL.]  In  coavqaencs 
(rf»  or  uncording  to,  t  tow:  appllad  to  Totlvo 
offerinK*.  u  of  «  picture  for  ■  chapfil,  Ac, 

BT»t  n-  pL  Brron.  E'^^e  E'><^  I  An  egg.  '  An 
t>orlwo,'TAouMr.  ■Thejolk/t'TeyTeTi.- 
lUoeipt/or  Makinff  Fnipuntj/. 

In  pJiice-niinei;  m,  WIiaIa^'j/,  wIuIb  Iiland; 

AUKle«Ef  or  Angleua,  tiUnd  of  the  Angtn; 

Aldemeu,  !>]«  of  ijden.    S«  LnjJfli. 
BrKlet  (!»-let),  n.     A  Turklih  goTerament 

ar  princlptllty  under  thfl  idmlnLitnUDa  of 

a  ibior  or  pubi  of  tbe  Onl  elm. 
Bru  O'").  n.     |0  E.  iiiw;  Ft.  niait.  In  Iti 

primuT  HUH  I  natliug  falcon,  from  LL. 

bird  itlii  in  the  n«t,Vnuf u,  >  nHt'°For 
lou  of  n  ueAnoKR.]  AfoUDg  IwHk  Jut 
t^cn  from  tlio  neit,  not  ible  to  prev  for 

Sr>a  1  O'u),  a.    [Sw  ths  nouD]   Unfledssd 

Byu-mnikK  n'u-miu-liet),  n.  l.  A  lounc 
onHoJ^d  mido  havk  uf  Chti  musket  kind  or 
ip&TTUw.lLAWk-  — 2>  Fig.  ■  p«t  term  for  ft 
jouog  child. 

Ertant  (ydrnt).  o.  DUlBent:  IndoMrilSii 
'  And  mind  their  liboun  >!'  ui  cvdmi  hud.' 
AinH.    [ScoUIlI 

tn  tXi,  n.  [O.  K.  If,  ti^.  A.  Su.  idDi.  Dul 
Ai,D.oii)r,  IceL  aivo.  0.  aufc,  Ooth.  auiro; 
cog.  L.  onittu,  dim.  ol  bTpatliitlCBl  oeiu. 
Dr.  ahw;  9kr.  oUtt-eje.  For  root  we 
ACID.]    1.  Tbe  orginof  iWan.    Ttwerela 


irviunJMlun  of  light  The  [user 
■phere  innentt  Uiree  coati,  the 
ou  termoU  being  th«  •clcnlic.wltbia 
which  1*  Ule  tiwTtid  uid  lutl;  th« 
retina.  Tbelutll  the  Kntlent  coat. 
ftnd  c<milile  of  a  CDp-Uk«  eipuuion 
of  [he  opUc  Derre,  epread  on  the 
black  out  or  jrigmtntum  nijTrvm 
eoTerlng  the  EniKr  anrface  of  Ihe 
choroliT  The  ulorlororlOceat  the 
ehoFDld  ii  Urmly  amnecled  (o  ■ 
thick  Ting  of  gnjiih  puipj'  nib- 

■ — ■--■■-- -polot "Which 

>mea  withont, 
re  nnilsd. 

slliiiiia 


or  ligamtM.    Ponerior  I 

mk  tree  attremltlet.  IrinsoTer  the 
CFTitalllne  leni,  varying  Id  number 
from  lereaty  (o  elghtj.    Thej  are 
tHUteral-priuiutlc  In  tfaiipe.  about  I)  line  1 
lone,  and  an  known  aa  the  dliary  pro- 
rniia     The  iotetior  ephsn  la  fillad  with 


Jelljr-llke.  tnnnannt  mu*  oalled  the 
Dvou*  AttnubT,  Inimediatelj  In  front  of 


-.  Cllbtrll|un<<nt  nrrirclc  ' 


gnphardoaatolheMndtlve  plate.—!.  Bight; 
vie  w ;  ocular  tiereeptlon :  noUce ;  obaervaQon ; 
Hatch;  a^  I  kept  him  In  iny'v>  all  the 

S.  Look^  countcnaoce:  aipeci. 
4  Front;  face;  preaence. 

b.  Direction  oppodte  to;  M.  to  tall  In  the 
■Ind'I  eye,— ft  Eecard;  reipect;  view;  cloie 


7.  Uenta]  perception 
ceptkm;  ilew  ^  the 


:  opinion  fanned 
lUtlon. 

•uggeatln 

IT  tuber.     r6)The 
a.  (c)  The  circular 


mibling  or  •uggeatlng  an  eve 
era]  appearance;  aa.  (u)  the 
'  a  plant  or  tuber,     ft)  The 


iteningtherlggliigotihlpi.  (e)The 
a  target  m  The  ipot*  on  a  pea- 
il-e   Anything  of  lupreme  hril. 


jDf  percepUoti,  conjoined  with  ddl- 


acconu^of  percei 

cacj  of  appreclau  ....    ^ 

atallor:b«ha>an<t'c  for  colour,  thepicti 
eique,  Ac— II.  Tinge;  ahade;  partleulBrlj 
tU^ttlllt     -Ancyeofgreen.'    Shak. 


ivenlght;  Inapectiou. 


■piral  Unea  aprlng;  the  ayi  ol  a  dome  is  the 

drcalar  aperture  at  Ita  apei ;  the  eye  of  ■ 
pediment  19  a  circular  ulndow  In  tie  centre. 


■IM  iif  Ait  (naut ),  the  foremoat  port  In  the 
bowiolaahip.  It  waa  Uie  cuatom  in  BrIlaSn 

In  Chineie  Junki,  the  practice  i>  atlU  ob- 


Itaparo  ternied  ooUara— J'feinuJi  eft.  the 

into  two  part!  and  laiiTovar  each  other, 
marled,  parcelled,  and  aertgd  togither.  lonii 

iva  egr.  an  eye  tpUced  on  the  end  or  and i 
ofa  rope,  for  a  laahlni  being  rove  through, 
lotBiil tight. -SpliaS rye.  AeeUYK-aPUCK. 
E»B  ro,  v.L  prol.  A  pp  rum;  ppr.  >ifi™, 
To  III  the  eye  on  ;  to  look  on ;  to  view ;  in 

narrowlV,  or  with  filed  attention. 

Br*t  OX  >'•'    To  strike  the  eye:  to  appear; 

Ur  lnwaiiin^  Uli  wt.  vbu  Uicf  do  col  «•  ■«"  I" 

lire  (I),  n.     [See  Er,  an  eeg.]    A  bivod ;  as, 

SyebaU  (Ilttt),  n.    The  ball,  globe,  or  apple 

^«-b«am  (I'bim),  n.  A  beam  or  glance  of 
The  eye. 

Ai  throi^niu.  Slat. 

b^bolX  C'bAltX  n.  JVaut.  a  har  of  Inm  or 
bolt,  with  an  eye.  formed  to  be  driven  Into 
the  deck  or  aide*,  lor  the  purpose  of  hook- 
ing tackles  to. 

EyatwWlt  (I'bnt).  n.  The  popuUr  name  at 
Evpkratia  oMcinalii.  a  little  herb  belong' 
Ing  to  tba  nat  order  Scrophularlacen,  com- 


msadawa.  heaths.  Ac.  thfonghou. 
Britain.  It  Is  an  annual  from  SUB  Inches 
high,  often  much  branched.  The  whole 
plant  haaabitter  taste,  and  lormerlyonjoyad 
a  xreat  reputation  la  dUeases  ot  the  eyea 

ByB-brlShlenliig  (I'brit-n'lDg),  n.    A  cletr- 

Tng  of  tfie  slghu     llUton. 

EyabroT  (ITirouX  n.  The  brow  or  baity  arch 


gated  spots  In  the  peacock's  tail 
^e-ilO0t«r  O'dok-l*r).  n.     An  oculiat. 
Se-drop  n'drop).  Ii.    A  tear.     'Gentle  ej/e- 

En-IUjf  O^'X'IP).  n-    A  blinder  or  blinker  on 

ByeftUt  (I'luD,  o.  Filling  or  attractive  to  the 
e^e;  visible,  remarkable.    '  Ej/f/ul  trophies.' 

^Bgluie* (I'gUnsX n.  Aglanceof theeya; 
a  rapid  look. 

£re-klMS  n'glas).  n.  l.  Aglasatosaslstthe 
dght-Z  Tlieeye-pleceofatelescope.niicro- 
Hwpe.  and  the  like. -,3.  In  lury.  aiilaufor 
the  appUcsllon  of  coUyrlnni  to  the  eye. 

Eyft-liale  G'hOl),  ».    A  circular  opening.  ■■ 

Bnlull  (llaahV  n.  1.  The  line  of  hair  that 
edges  the  eyelid. -1.  A  single  one  ol  the 
hiln  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid. 
Eyel«n  (lies),  a.  Wonttiw  erea: 
destitute  of  sbht.  •E)ielta  fn  Oau 
attheniillwitbtlavea.'    Miltim. 

Brelet,  ^alst-hiOB  (ii«t,i'iet.hfii), 

n.     [OE:  Difei.  from  Fr.  leiller,  » 


wiping,  and  cHansing  the  haU  of  Uie 
eye.  aa  well  as  molateulng  It  by 
spreading  (he  lachrymal  fluid  over 


fmdjamtia  in  (ka  (yu.  to  be  gradonsly  R-  ,  Br«,t  ' 
celvadand  treated— na(VM«^aiAtp.  bka  I  ^la^    < 


cb.  aUIn:      £h.  He.  loeJi; 


ni;  th.  UUn;      w,  vig;    wh, 


FABRJCATHW 


ither  gptful  initrumenl.  ths  lam 
».  ^,«^,uMoD  of  leua  lowhlcb  Oaete 

ig  RppllBcl, 

Ey9-iarTailt(l'»«r-»«ntX  ".  Awrnntwlw 

^8->arvloefl'»6r-ii»),n.  service  performed 
only  under  iiupection  or  the  eje  of  mn  em- 
ployer 


SyMl«ht  (1'>1')>  n-     1'  I^«  alelit  ol  Ihe  eyei 

!.  Tlie  HOK  of  Halng ;  u,  hit  eyaigM  1> 
BrMOra  (I'tfir).  n.    aomethlng  oSenilre  to 


E/ft-apotMl  ()'>pot-«<l>'  <■      Iluksd  with 

»poU  like  eyn     'Jniiu'i  bin!  in  her  egt- 
ipotUd  train.'    fipenier. 
Bywtooe  (I'lUnh  »-     A  nniU  aloreoua 
liudy,  the  operculum  of  «n»ll  TurUlnld«, 


oted  tor  ramortna  nilMtii 
theUdandbaU        ' 


Lu  Anbat 
lot  thee 


eye.  Being  pul 
vuKj  Lviuflr^brLngln^wlthl 
(I'ltrtng),  n.  1116  tendon  by  y 


A  meilicKUit  witer  [or  lie  cyeiL 

Erawlnk  (I'wlngkX  n.    A  wiok  or  motloo  of 

Hie  ereUd:  >  hint  or  token. 

Eye-wltnBM(l'"ll-nei).ii.  OnewhoKeam 
thing  dune:  oue  who  haa  ocatar  view  of  any- 
thing.     ■  E}/i -tnttutit   of  hli   majeaty.' 

ByB-wort  lywlH),  n.    Bame  aa  EyiMghl. 
Bygta  <it),  n.     1.  A  email  lilandln  a  rlTor; 
■n  alt  or  eyot— 2.  The  tblckett  put  of  a 

^Ilftdt  (lli-ad).  n.     [Ft.  aiOadt.  an  eje- 


Erne,",  pf.     Byea,    (Now  poetical  only.) 
Brot a'ot).  1^   |O.E.ct,.A..Ssi.b7,nnI>lBnd, 


;    anddlm  teim-st]   A  little  itie,  etpeclally 
!    In  a  river;  a  email  river  iaiet  with  wlllowi 
growing  on  It;  ao  alL 
gmut,  a.    See  AVHAMT. 

I  Sm  (ir),  n.    ro  Fr   ™,  tirrt.  a  Journey, 


^riaO'riXn.     Ablrd'tneat;  apecUI- 
tha  neat  ot  an  eagle  or  other  bird  of 

The  r»«u  i2i«l  uhnn  Si^i  ^Icmd. 
Xrwlll  O'ael).  n.  [A.!lai.  rifili.]  vf^egai. 
PMIoaiol  <>•«;;  Kiiiut  n>r  uro^  ln(e<:ti»>.  I*ai. 
(Vinegar  waa deemed  eBlcadouf  in  prevent- 
ing contagion.  1 
SnUel  {f-iildel),  n.  [Reb..  (wbom)  Ood 
will  itrengthen  )  One  of  the  greater  pr- 
„!....  _i. ,., lonicaUy  plac 


the  Old  Teiti 
onlah. 


I)  placed 


Eira  (ei'ra),  n.  lHeb.,help|  Thenameof 
one  of  the  canoutoal  booki  of  the  Old  Tea- 
timent.    placed    between   Chniuklei  uiil 


F,  tlw  elith  letter  of  the  EngUah  Uuhabet, 
lialablo-denla]  articulation,  tonned  by  the 
l>aasa«eaf  breath  twtweeutbe  lower  lip  and 
ItieupperfroDt  leeth.  It iaclaiaedaaaaurd 
aplrant,  Ita  correapondlng  aoiiaut  tptraut 
hfAos  e,  which  la  dlitingulahed  from  /  by 
being  pronounced  with  voice  Inttead  of 
bnath,  at  may  be  perceived  by  prononncing 
i/.m.  (In  (f^  nT,  however,  it  li  =  ii)  The 
agon  of  the  letter  F  U  the  lame  u  that  of 
(he  ancient  Oreek  digamma,  which  It  alao 

contoDtnt  in  Kngllah  wordt.  both  Initially, 

being  oflen  dnii'bleil'  Aa  an  initial  it  ia  very 

(Jft.  h^;  afrV?' «?.«,"  c^'Aif^iJsSon  / 

In  envugh.  nrugk,  trough,  aa/-aound  n 
worda  /  baa  dropped  out,  at  from  he^ 
worda  are'common  to  EnglUh  and  Utin. 

/  In  BngUah  there  tt  a  c  hi  theae  other 
l-ingnea ;  thm  K.  foot  =  L  jwi.  Or.  pom, 
Hkr.  jhUs;  E.  /<ilVr  =  L.  poUr,  Or.  pol^r, 
Skr.  pitri— Aa  a  Latin  numenl  ItilgnJHei 
46,  and  wtUi  a  daah  over  ths  top.  V  40,000. 
(' of  Ian  ttandi  tor  i'eUeie;  f.K.S  Fellow  ol 
the  Boyal  Society;  F.a.A.  Fellow  of  the  So- 

tourlh  note  of  the  diatoidc  acale.— In  the 
calendar  F  la  one  ot  (he  Mven  Dominical 

F«(nirL  iDnKWKtheltallannuueolthe 
fourth  note  of  the  diatonic  icale. 

F»'(t»).v.>.    To  fall;  to  befall.     [Scotch.] 

F»'(t#).  e.t  IScolch.)  1.  To  gat;  to  obtain, 
1  To  aim  at.  to  attempt.     Bunif. 

F«'(f»).Tt,     FalL     [Scotch.) 

Fum-t«a,  FUuun-tMlfa'am-t«.  tjlliam- 

priaad  tor  the  Iragrance  of  ita  leavea  an  In- 
tuBlon  of  which  li  uaed  ai  a  atomachic  and 
a  cure  tor  nuloionary  complalnte.     It  haa 

ployed  aa  an  eipeetnrant  and  atomachic. 
A'Ud  (fItrdX  a.     FavourMl:  nied  Id  cOD- 
pw>lUon:  aa.  mtl-Za'ard.  well-favonnd;  M- 
/a'onf,  ill-favoured.   The  iU-/*'ani  thieve*.' 
"ir  IT.  SeMt.    [Scotch.] 


Clanta,  from  S  to  4  feet  high,  wUh  amooth. 
Dllow,  quadrangular  atemi,  alternate  pin- 
f—--  '.• J  — ."t  produced  within 


der  LegumbioiB. 

[L.L.  fabaeeut. 

laving  the  nature 


tennarchf*.  and  ambuacadea. 

FmbU  (ti'hIX  n.  (Fr./al>[«;  L./a*iUa,  fron 
/art.  to  apeak.  Root/u.  Beenlnar.))Aaiia< 
to  >i>eak.  and  probabljalao  In  pAiM,  to  ihlno 
8kr  »MaA,toapeak,BndMdj,loahlne.]  l.A 
feigned  fltory  or  tale.  Intended  (ninitructoi 

enforce  aome  uHtul  truth  or  precept. 

£  A  fabricated  atory;  aQctlon;  a  taliebood 
an  UBtnith;  aa.  (he  atoir  la  all  a/oM*. 


rdram< 

t.  Rnbl* 

(Ot  U 

[;  talk 

IRarftf 

Fabla  (fa-bl).  v.i.  pret  «  pp.  /aWed ;  ppr. 
fablinf.     1.  To  teign;  to  write  Oction. 

t.  To  tell  faltehooda  ■He/aN((no[' 5A<i*. 
Fa1>ls<fi'bl),e.C  To  teign:  to  Invent:  to  de- 
vlie  and  ipeak  ot  aa  true  or  real.  '  The  hell 
tboa/atUit:    MiUnn. 


Fkblad  (fi'bldX  p.  ■ 


nuily  Imagined.  'Hail,  fatM 
er  of  tahlea  or 
'    Sp.'flaii. 


tor  their  aubject  the  talk  and  newt  ot 
the  day.  which  they  treat  generally  in  ui 
epigrammatlcal,  witty,  and  aarcaitTc  man- 
ner. I'hey  were  deaigned  (or  recitation  anil 
not  tor  alnging. 

FKbrlD  (fab'rlk).  u.  [Yijabrupit;  L.  fab- 
rial,  a  fabric,  a  trade,  from /a*er,  a  worker, 
trom  the  aame  root  aa  facio,  lo  make.) 
1.  That  which  1>  tabHcalsd;  aa.  (a)  the  tnune 

(he  building  ItHlf :  an  eTiace°u  rhouae,  a 
temple,  Bchurcb,  abridge.  Ac 

(fc)  Any  ayatein  compoaed  ot  connoctml  parte: 


S  Act  or  pnrpoieot  tabrlca 

—Fabric  tandf.  laodi  j 


indi  given  to  provide  tor 

gave  aomethlng  by  hit  will  (o  be  tppUed  In 
repairing  t^"   *-*--■     -'  "--    --"-----»    -- 

--^  %chnn 


parith  chnrc 
Abrid  (fab- 


(BareJ 


FaHriCMlt  (tab-rl-kant), 
FfttalMto  (tab-rik-fttX 


[Pr)   J 


.  _  pret,  4  pp.  /a- 
wittM^va^.  ppr.  fabriratir^,  [L.  fabrKO,  (o 
frame,  from  faber.     See   Fabric  |    1.  To 

whole  by  connecting  Itapartt:  lo  tonn  by 

frriddif  a  bridge  or  a  ahip:  to /abrimb  wool- 

derlee  taliely;  to  coin:  aa.  to/oMcale  a  Ua 


Bin.  To  tnune.  bnild.   eonttnict.  naka, 
manufacture,  forge.  Invent,  feign. 
FkHrlattloiKttb^rik^'ihoaXn.  l.TheKtol 


FABRICATOR 
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fnmiiQg  or  constructing;  oonttrucMon;  the 
act  of  mftoiifActiuliig.— 2.  The  act  of  derit- 
ing  faUeljr;  forgery.— S.  That  which  ii  fabri- 
cated; a  faliehood;  aa,  the  story  is  a  fabri- 
cation.— Syh.  Fiction,  figment,  inrention, 
fable,  falsehood. 

Falvlcator  (f al/rik-ftt^X  ^  One  who  con- 
structs or  makes. 

Even  the  product  of  the  loom  is  chielhr  ttied  as 
materikl  for  the  /adrtcmUrs  of  articles  ec  dress  or 
furniture,  or  of  further  instruments  of  productive  in. 
dustry,  M  in  the  case  of  the  saUmslcer.     j^.  5.  Mt//. 

FlahilloatreM  (fab'rik-&t*red),  n.    A  female 

fabricator;  a  constmotress.    L44. 
Falirllat  (fab'ril).  A.  rL/odniw,  from /oder. 

8ee  Fabric]    Pertaining  to  a  workman,  or 

to  work  in  wood,  stone,  metal,  and  the 

like;  as, /o^rOtf  skill 
Flalrollgt  (fa'ba-listi  n.     The  inrentor  or 

writer  of  fablea    '^Boccacio  the  fabulitt' 

B.  Jcntort. 
Fftlmllia  (fa'bfi-Us).  9.1  pre!  A  pp.  /aim' 

tiMd;  ppr.  /abulizing.  To  inrent,  compose, 

or  relate  fables. 
FatmlOtt^  (fa-ba-los'i-ti),  n.  l.  The  quaUty 

of  being  fabulous:  fabulousness;  fulness  of 

fables.    (Rare.]— 2.  A  feigned  or  fictitious 

story;  a  fable. 

Herodotus  hath  besprinkled  his  work  with  many 
/atuUsauj.  Sir  T.  Brtmm*. 

FlllralOlU  (fa'bCl-lusX  a.  1.  Feigned,  as  a 
story ;  deyised  ;  fictitious ;  inrented ;  not 
real;  exceeding  the  bounds  of  probability  or 
reason;  as,  aiadutotif  story;  a /o^uIoim  des- 
cription; a  fabulout  hero;  the/ofruZoia  ex- 
ploits of  Hercules.— 2.  That  can  hardly  be 
received  as  truth;  incredible;  as,  the  picture 
was  sold  at  9kfaXnUou$  price. 

He  fbund  that  the  waste  of  the  servants*  hall  was 
«lmoet>WM/Ma.  Macattit^jf. 

-  The  /abuloui  ag*  of  a  country  is  that 
period  in  its  early  historr  of  which  the  ac- 
counts are  mostly  mythical  or  legendarr, 
recording  chieflv  the  fabulous  achieTements 
of  heroes ;  as,  the  /e^ntUms  age  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

Flalniloaily  (fa'bfl-lus-li),  adv.  In  fable  or 
flcticMi;  in  a  fabulous  manner. 

FabOlOllinatt  (fa'bO-lus-nes).  n.  The  qua- 
il^ of  beingfabulous  or  feigned. 

Funrdaii,  FAlrartlieii  (tin>«r-den,  fi'b«r- 
THeni  n.  [Corrupted  from  Fr. /atiap-6otir- 
don,  lit  false  burden.  See  Burden,  a  Terse 
of  a  song  repeated.]  1.  In  music,  an  old 
name  for  various  early  systems  of  har- 
monizing. See  Fauxbocrdom.— 8.  t  A  mo- 
notonous refrsin. 

Bat  t  let  that  passe  lest  thou  come  in  ajraine  with 

FMCfskXn.  [Contr.  for/sttimOe.]  A  name 
Riren  by  the  early  printers  to  the  large  or- 
namental letters  at  the  commencement  of 
a  division  of  a  book.    Brande. 

FaeadB  (fa-sid'  or  fa-sid'l  n.  [Fr. ;  It  /oe- 
citUa,  from  /aoeia,  the  face;  L.  /aeUt,  the 
face.]  The  face  or  front  view  or  elevation 
of  an  edifice;  exterior  front  or  face;  as,  the 
/ofods  of  the  Louvre,  or  the  /ofode  of  St 
l^eter's  at  Rome. 

Faoe  (f Asi  n.  f  Fr. ;  L.  /aciea,  face,  figure, 
form,  probably  from/ocso,  to  make.  1  1.  The 
front  part  of  an  animal's  head,  particularly 
of  the  human  head,  made  up  of  the  fore- 
head, eyes,  nose,  mouth,  cheeks,  ^.;  the 
^Issge.— 1  Aspect  or  air  of  the  face;  cast  of 
features;  look;  countenance^ 

We  set  the  best/ixir  on  it  we  could.       Dryden. 

Some  read  the  Ung'syiuv,  some  the  queen's,  and  all 
Had  marveL  Ttnnyson. 

3  The  expression  of  the  face  as  indicative 

of  either  favour,  disfavour,  or  anger;  hence, 

(ivour,  disfavour,  or  anger ;  as,  I  set  ngr 

yao«  against  it 

Therefore  came  I  forth  to  meet  thee,  dilii^ently  to 
"tcek  thy/iwv.  and  I  have  found  thee.     Prov.  vii.  15. 

4.  In  a  general  sense,  the  surface  of  a  thing, 
or  the  ude  which  oresents  itself  to  the  view 
of  the  spectator;  the  front:  the  forepart;  as, 
the  /OM  of  the  earth;  the  faoc  ^  the  waters; 
the /see  of  a  house.    Esek.  xlL  14. 

A  mist  watered  the  whole/iMr  of  the  frotwd. 

Cen.  si.  16. 

6.  A  plane  surface  of  a  solid;  one  of  the  sides 
bounding  a  solid.  Thus,  a  cube  or  die  has 
sIx/mm;  an  octahedron  has  eight  faecM.  — 
<l  Visible  state;  appearance;  aspect  'Tau^t 
me  how  to  know  the/oes  of  right*    Skak. 

This  would  produce  a  ntw/aet  of  thinn  in  Europe. 

Addison, 


Nor 


their  formerytoor  retained. 
Waiter. 


r 


7    Decent  outward  appearance;  surface 
show. 


They  took  him  to  set  9L/tut  upon  their  own  roaU((> 
nant  designs.  MiUtn. 

&  Confidence ;  eflh)ntery ;  boldness;  assur- 
ance. 

He  has  the  /kt*  to  charge  others  with  false  cita- 
tions. TiUots^H. 

0.  Presence;  si|^t;  front;  as  in  the  phrases, 
before  the  /oee;  in  the  facci  to  the  /oee; 
from  the/oes. 

There  he  stood  once  more  before  httfaa 
Claiming  her  promise.  T«nnys»n. 

—To  mako  a  face,  to  distort  the  counten- 
ance; to  put  on  an  unnatural  look. 

Shame  itsdfi 
Why  do  you  tHmJt*  tuch/aces  9  ShaJt. 

—To  accept  one'i/ace,  in  Scrip,  to  show  one 
favour  or  grant  one's  request— To  entreat 
the  /ace,  in  Scrip,  to  ask  favour— To  /ly  in 
the  face  of,  to  fly  against;  to  withstand;  to 
defy.— Face  to  face,  (a)  both  parties  being 
present;  as,  to  have  accusers  face  to  face. 
AcU  XXV.  le.  (6)  aearly;  without  the  in- 
terposition of  sny  other  body. 

Now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darklsr.  but  then/act 
t»/acr.  I  Cor.  xlii.  is. 

—Face  of  a  bastion,  the  part  between  the 
salient  and  the  shoulder  angle.— Fom  qf  a 
stone,  in  arch,  that  part  which  is  made  even 
or  smooth  to  form  the  face  or  outward  part 
of  a  building.  Stones  should  be  faced  in 
Uie  direction  transverse  to  that  of  their 
splitting  grain.  See  Band,  2,  6.  —  Cylinder 
face,  in  engin.  the  flat  part  of  a  steam- 
cylinder  on  which  a  slide-valve  moves. 
Face  (f&s).  v.t  pret  &  pp.  faoed;  ppr.  fac- 
ing. 1.  To  turn  the  face  or  front  full  to- 
ward ;  to  meet  in  front ;  to  oppose  with 
firmness;  to  resist  or  to  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  stopping  or  opposing;  to  confront;  as,  to 
face  an  enemy  in  the  fleld  of  battle. 

And  how  can  man  die  better 

Thany<*r(w^  fearful  odds. 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 

And  the  temples  of  his  godst      Macautay. 

A  }^/aces  Cod,  and  shrinks  from  men.    Bacon. 

8.  To  stand  opposite  to;  to  stand  with  the 
face  or  front  toward. 

Four  fronts,  with  open  gates. /iu^/- the  diiferent 
quarters  of  the  world.  /V/r. 

S.  To  cover  in  itovX\  as,  a  fortification /aced 
with  marble;  to  /oee  a  garment  with  silk.— 
4.  To  smooth  or  dress  the  face  of,  as  a  stone, 
Ac— 6.  To  place  with  the  face  upwards.— 
To  face  doicn,  to  opiXMC  boldly  or  impu- 
dently. 

Here's  a  villain  that  woutdy;>«r  me  dpwn.    ShaA. 

—To  face  onU,  to  persist  especially  to  per- 
sist m  an  sssertion  which  is  not  true;  to 
maintain  unblushingly  and  shamelessly;  to 
brave,  as  s  charge,  with  effrontery;  as,  she 
faced  ii  out. 

A  road<ap  rvAan,  and  a  swearing  Jack. 
That  thinks  with  oaths  lo/at*  the  matter  0Mt.  SMnk. 

—To  face  tea,  to  adulterate  tea  bv  mixing 
it  with  colouring  matter  and  other  sub- 
stances so  as  to  cause  it  to  resemble  tea  of  a 
better  quality  and  higher  value  than  the 
original  tea.  See  Facino,  8. 
JtZJOb  (f&s).  o.i  l.t  To  carry  a  false  appear- 
ance; to  play  the  hypocrite. 

SuiTolk  doth  not  flatter,  /ace,  or  feign.       Shak. 

2.  To  turn  the  face;  as,  to  face  to  the  right 
or  left 

Fact  about,  man;  a  scddler,  and  afraid  of  the 
enemy  i  Dryden. 

FtMeHRCh6,FAoe-afiie (fis'ik.  f&s'&gfi).  n. 

Tic-douloureux,  a  aind  oi  neuralgia  which 

occurs  in  the  nerves  of  the  face. 
Fftoe-OlOtll  (f  Asldoth),  n.    A  cloth  laid  over 

the  face  of  a  corpse. 

Standing  by  the  coffin,  with  wild  impatience,  she 
pushed  aMde  the/MV>«MA.  Seward. 

Faoed  (fistO.  a-  l-  Having  a  face;  marked 
with  a  face,  as  a  court-card.— 2.  Having  its 
upper  or  outer  surface  dressed  or  smoothed; 
as,  z.  faced  stone. 

Faoe-^niard  (fis'gird),  n.  A  kind  of  cover- 
ing or  mask  to  defend  the  face  and  eyes 
from  accidents,  as  in  various  chemical  and 
mechanical  processes^  in  fencing,  and  the 
Uke. 

Faoe-monld  (fis'mdldX  n.  The  name  given 
by  woricmen  to  the  pi^m  for  marking  the 
plank  or  board,  out  of  which  ornamental 
hand-railings  for  stain  or  other  works  are 
to  be  cut 

Faoe-painter  (fas'pAnt^r),  n.  A  painter  of 
portraits;  one  who  paints  the  likeness  of  the 
face.    [Rare.] 

Faoe-pidntlllg  (fis'pint-ing),  n.  l.  The  act 
or  ait  of  painting  portraits;  the  art  of  re- 
presenting faces  m  painting.  *Oiorgione . . . 


excelled  in  portraits  or/aM-painCing.'  Dry- 
den.  [Raro.]— 2.  The  act  of  applying  rouge 
or  other  paint  to  the  face. 

Faoe-plOOa  (fis'pds).  n.  VauL  a  piece  of 
wood  wrought  on  the  fore-part  of  the  knee 
of  the  head  or  cutwater. 

Faoe-plate  (fto'plitX  n.  The  disc  attached 
to  the  revolving  q;>indle  of  a  lathe,  to  which 
the  work  to  be  done  is  often  fastened. 

Faoer  (f&'s^r),  n.  l.  One  who  faces;  one  who 
puts  on  a  false  show;  a  bold-faced  person. 

There  be  no  great  talkers,  nor  boasters,  noffattrs. 

Latimer. 

2.  [Slang.]  A  severe  blow  in  the  face;  hence, 
any  sudden  check  that  staggers  one. 

Fftoet,  Facette  (faa'et,  fa-set^,  n.  (Fr.  fa- 
cette,  dim.  otfaoe.]  L  A  little  face;  a  small 
surface;  as,  the  facets  of  a  diamond.  '  A 
gem  of  taty  facets.'  Tennyson.— 2.  In  arch. 
a  flat  projection  between  the  flutings  of 
columns.— S.  Inatuif.  a  small,  circumscribed 
portion  of  the  surface  of  a  bone;  as,  articular 
facettes,  that  is,  contiguous  surfaces  by 
means  of  which  bones  are  articulated. 

Facet  (fas'et).  v.t  To  cut  a  facet  or  facets 
on;  as,  to  facet  a  diamond. 

Faoete  (fa-sdtO,  a.  lL.faeetus,  merry.]  Gay; 
cheerful;  witty;  ingenious.  Jer.  Taylor. 
(Rare.] 

X^aoetedCfas'et-edXa.  Having  facets;  formed 
into  facets. 

Faoetely  (fa-s«tllX  adv.  WittUy;  elegantly; 
ingeniously. 

The  eyes  are  the  chief  seats  of  love,  as  Jaroek  Ler- 
nutius  hmth/acete^y  expressed  in  an  elegant  ode 

S$trt0H. 

FaoeteneSB  (fa-sdfnes).  n.  Wit;  pleasant 
representation.    [Rare.] 

Parables  breed  delight  by  reason  of  that  /antentts 
and  wittiness  which  is  many  times  found  in  them. 

HaUs. 

Faoetla  <fa.s6'shi-«X  »•  P*.  [L.1  witty  or 
humorous  sayings  or  writings. 

FaoeUoOB  (fa-sS'shnsX  a.  [¥r.  fac^tieux,  L. 
facetus,  merry,  humoroua]  1.  Merry ;  spor- 
tive; jocular;  sprightly  wiUi  wit  and  good  hu- 
mour; as,  hfaoetums  companion.— 2.  Witty; 
full  of  pleasantry;  playful ;  exciting  laughteir; 
as,  m  facetious  story;  tk  facetious  reply. 

Socrates,  inlorroed  of  some  derogating  speeches 
used  of  him  behind  his  back,  made  this  fantieue 
reply,  *  Let  him  beat  me  too  when  I  am  absent.' 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Stn.  Witty,  jocular,  jocose,  humourous, 
funny,  merry,  sprightly,  sportive,  playful. 


lively,  gay,  cheerful 
Facetionily 


(fa-s^shus-li),  adv.    Merrily; 
guylv;  wittily;  with  pleasantry. 
n^ilouniess  (fa-se'ahus-neai.  n.  Sportive 
humour;  pleasantry;  the  quality  of  exciting 
laughter  or  good  humour. 

ViMc\\  facetiousness  passes  between  the  Frere  and 
the  Sonipnour.  7*.  tVarian. 

Fkoette,  n.    See  Facbt. 

FadA  (fa'shi-aX  n.    See  FAsaA. 

Fadal  (f&'shi-alX  a.  (L.  fades,  face.]  Per- 
taining to  the  face ;  as,  the  facial  artery, 
vein,  or  nerve.— /^aeiaf  angle.  In  anat  the 
angle  formed  by  the  plane  of  the  face  with 
a  certain  other  plane.  The  facial  angle  of 
Camper  is  contained  by  a  line  drawn  horizon- 
tally from  the  middle  of  the  external  en- 
trance of  the  ear  to  the  edge  of  the  nostrils, 
and  another  from  this  latter  point  to  the 


Fadal  Angle. 

supereiliary  ridge  of  the  frontal  bona  Owen 
and  others  measure  the  facial  angle  bv  the 
face,  or  the  most  prominent  parts  of  the 
forehead  and  upper  jaw,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  occipital  condyle  along  the  floor 
of  the  nostrils.  It  has  been  sometimes 
stated  Uiat  the  more  acute  this  angle  the 
less  will  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
individual  be  developed,  but  as  a  test  for 
this  purpose  it  is  fallacious,  though  it  is  of 
some  value  as  a  character  in  comparing 
the  different  races  of  mankind.  The  above 
figures  show  that  in  a  European  (fig.  1)  the 
facial  an^e  is  very  considerably  larger  than 
in  the  n3gro  (fig.  i).  —  Facial  acns,  a  line 
drawn  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  axis  of 
the  cranium  to  the  most  anterior  point  of 
the  upper  jaw.  The  angle  between  these  two 


vh,  oAain;     eh,  8&  loeA;     g,^;     J,>ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sify;     ni,  <*en;  th,  CAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  wMg;    xh,  aiure.— See  KIT. 
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udal  lines,  called  the  craniqfaeUU  angle, 
shows  the  extent  to  which  the  face  is  in  front 
of  or  below  the  cranium,  prognathotu  or  or- 
thogruUhout  (which  wee).— Facial  nerte,  the 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves, 
arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  respira- 
tory tract,  supplying  the  facial  muscles,  and 
known  as  the  nerve  of  expression.— Facial 
vein,  a  vein  which  receives  the  vessels  of  the 
head  and  forehead,  and  crosses  the  face 
from  the  root  of  the  nose  outward. 

Fadally  (f&'shi-al-li),  a<fo.  In  a  facial  man- 
ner. 

Faolttlt  (fft'shi-ent),  n.  [L./aeient,/aeiefUit, 
ppr.  of  jado,  to  do,  to  make.]  Lt  A  doer; 
one  who  does  anything,  good  or  bad. 

Is  sin  in  the  fact,  or  in  the  mind  of  ihe/itcunt  t 

Bf.HadUt. 

2.  In  alg.  the  variable  of  a  quantic  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  coefficient. 

Faoes  (f&'shi-&E),  n.  [L.]  1.  In  anat  the 
face,  including  the  nose,  mouth,  eyes,  and 
cheeks.— 2.  In  tool,  and  gwL  the  aspect  pre- 
sented bv  an  assemblage  of  animals  and 
f>lants,  which  is  characteristic  of  a  particu- 
ar  locality  or  period  of  the  earth's  history. 
— Faciei  Hippocratiea,  the  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  the  face  immediately  before  death, 
first  described  by  Hippocrates. 

F&dle  (fa'sil).  a.  [Fr.;  L.  facilu,  easy  to  be 
done  or  made,  from/aoo,  to  make.]  1.  Easy 
to  be  done  or  performed;  easy;  not  difficult; 
performable  or  attainable  with  little  labour. 

Order  .  .  .  wiil  render  the  workyanVSr  and  delight- 
fuL  Evelyn. 

2.  Executed  in  an  easy,  careless,  or  perfunc- 
tory manner;  not  chu'acterized  by  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  or  executed  without  expen- 
diture of  thought 

We  want  the  best  of  art  now,  or  no  art. 
The  time  is  done  lot/aciU  settings  up 
Of  minnow  gods,  nymphs  here,  and  tritons  there. 

E.  B.  BratuHing. 

3.  Easy  to  be  surmounted  or  removed;  easily 
conquerable. 

Ih^/acilt  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barred.  Milton. 

L  Easy  of  access  or  converse;  mild;  cour- 
teous; not  haughty,  austere,  or  distant 

I  mean  she  should  be  courteous,  yS>n/^,  sweet. 

B.  ynuan. 

5.  Pliant;  flexible;  easily  persuaded  to  good 
or  bad;  yielding;  ductile  to  a  fault 

Since  Adam,  and  h\s/dciU  consort  Eve. 
Lost  Paradise,  deceived  by  me.  Milton. 

This  is  treating  Bums  like  a  child,  a  person  of  so 
faciU  a  disposition  as  not  to  be  trusted  without  a 
keeper  on  the  king's  highway.  Prof.  IVilson. 

6.  Ready;  dexterous;  as,  hin faeile  pencil;  a 
faeiU  pen. 

Facilely  (fa'sil-liX  adv.  In  a  facile  or  easy 
manner;  easily.    [Rare.] 

So  facilely  he  bore  his  royal  person.     Chapman. 

Fadleness  (fa'sil-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
easy;  easiness  to  be  persuaded  or  overcome. 
Beaumont    [Rare.] 

Fadle  prinoeps  (fa'si-lS  prin'seps).  [L.]  By 
far  the  first  or  best 

But  the/acile  *rinee/Lt  of  all  gypsologists  is  Pro- 
fessor Pott  of  Halle.  Chambers's  Etuy. 

Fftdlltate (fasirit-it),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  faci- 
litated; ppr.  facilitating.  [Fr.  /acuiter, 
from  faeilU^,,  L.  faeilitas,  nom/aeUig,  easy.  ] 
To  make  easy  or  less  difficult;  to  free  from 
difficulty  or  impediment,  or  to  dinunish  it; 
to  lessen  the  labour  of;  as,  machinery /aciti- 
tate*  manual  labour  and  operations. 

The  labour  which  terminates  in  the  production  of 
an  article  fitted  for  some  human  use,  is  either  em- 
ployed directly  about  the  thing,  or  in  previous  oper- 
ations destined  to  facilitate,  perhaps  essential  to  the 
possibility  of,  the  subsequent  ones.        y.  S,  Mill. 

FacilitatlOll  (fa-sirit-a''shon).  n.  The  act 
of  facilitating  or  making  easy. 

Who  can  believe  that  they,  who  first  watched  the 
Mars,  foresaw  the  use  of  their  discoveries  to  the  fa- 
n/t/it/<0»  of  commerce  t  yohnson. 

Facility  (fa-sil'i-ti).  n.  [Fr.  faciUU;  L./aea- 
itas,  tromfacilis,  facile.]  1.  Easiness  to  be 
performed;  freedom  from  difficulty;  ease; 
as,  the  facility  of  a  work  or  operation. 

Thoi 
wme  oi 

2.  Ease  in  performance;  readiness  proceed- 
ing from  skill  or  use;  dexterity;  as,  he  per- 
formed the  work  with  gre^t/acUity. 

The  facility  which  we  get  of  doing  things  by  a 
custom  of  doing,  makes  them  often  pass  in  us  without 
notice.  Locke. 

3.  Pliancy;  ductilitv;  easiness  to  be  per- 
suaded; readiness  of  compliance,  usually  in 
a  bad  sense,  impljring  a  disposition  to  yield 
to  solicitations  to  evil ;  in  ScotM  late,  a  con- 
dition of  mental  weakness  falling  short  of 


ivgh  facility  and  hope  of  success  might  invit* 
other  choice.  Bacon. 


idiocy,  and  implying  easiness  to  be  per- 
suaded to  do  anything. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  ttkkefacHtty  for  good  nature: 
tenderness  without  discretion  is  nobetter  than  a  more 
pardonable  foUy.  Air  JL  L' Estrange. 

In  order  to  support  the  reduction  of  the  deed  of  a 
(acile  person,  there  must  be  evidence  of  circumven- 
tion and  of  imposition  in  the  transaction,  as  well  as 
facility  in  the  party,  and  lesion.  But,  *  where  lesion 
in  the  deed,  and  facility  in  the  granter  concur,  the 
most  slender  circumstances  of  fraud  or  circumvention 
are  sufficient  to  set  it  aside.'         SeW*  Law  Diet. 

4.  Easiness  of  access;  complaisance;  conde- 
scension; affability. 

He  offers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a  friend  '<iM^  facil- 
ity. South. 

5.  The  means  by  which  the  performance  of 
anything  is  rendered  more  easy;  conveni- 
ence; assistance;  advantage:  usually  in  the 
plural ;  as,  sreat  /acilitiet  are  offered  us 
for  visiting  foreign  countries ;  his  position 
affords  him  great  facilities  for  studv. 

Facinerloai(fa-si-ne'ri-us),a.  A  ludicrously 
coined  word  for  Fadnorous.    Shak. 

Fadng  (fasting),  ti.  L  A  covering  in  front 
for  ornament,  distinction,  protection,  de- 
fence, or  other  purpose;  as.  (a)  in  ar^.  the 
thin  covering  of  polished  stone  over  an  in- 
ferior stone,  or  the  stratum  of  plaster  or 
cement  on  a  brick  or  rough  stone  wall  (6)  In 
joinery,  the  wood- work  which  is  fixed  round 
apertures  in  interiors,  to  ornament  them  or 
to  protect  the  plaster  from  injury,  (e)  In 
engtn.  a  layer  of  earth,  turf,  or  stone  laid 
upon  the  bottom  and  sloping  sides  of  a  canal, 
railway,  reservoir,  Ac,  to  protect  the  ex- 
posed surface  or  to  grive  it  a  steeper  slope 
than  what  is  naturaL  (d)  The  trimmings 
on  the  front  of  a  r^;imental  jacket  or  coat, 
by  which  one  regiment  is  usually  distin- 
guished from  another;  the  trimming  on  the 
Iront  of  any  uniform.— 2.  In  founding,  pow- 
der applied  to  the  face  of  a  mould  which 
receives  the  metal,  to  give  a  smooth  sur- 
face to  the  casting— 3.  A  mode  of  adulterat- 
ing tea  by  mixing  it  with  colouring  matter 
and  other  substances  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
resemble  tea  of  a  better  quality  and  a  higher 
value  than  the  original  'unfaced'  tea;  idso, 
the  materials  used  in  this  process  of  adul- 
teration. 

The  facing  of  tea  is  a  fraud  generally  very  easy  of 
detection ;  all  that  is  necessary  b  to  put  a  little  of 
the  tea  into  a  bottle  partially  nlled  witn  cold  water, 
and  to  shake  the  bottle  vigorously  for  a  short  time. 
The  tea  parts  with  its  facing,  which  either  remains 
in  solution  in  the  water,  imparting  a  colour  to  it.  or 
sinks  as  a  powder  to  the  bottom,  according  to  its  na- 
ture. Eetin.  Conrant  newspaper. 

4.  The  movement  of  soldiers  in  turning 
round  to  the  right,  left,  Ac. 

FadBgly  (fas'ing-li),  ad».  In  a  fronting  po- 
rtion. 

Fadng-sand  (f&s'ing-sand),  tk  \ufnwdiding. 
a  mixture  generally  composed  of  pulverlxed 
bituminous  coal  and  common  moulding- 
sand,  used  to  form  the  suriace  of  moulds. 

FftdnoroOB  (fa-sin'^r-usX  a.  [L.  facinor- 
onu,  criminal,  atrocious,  from  factnue,  fa- 
cinoria,  a  deed,  especially  a  bad  deed,  from 
faeio,  to  do.]    Atrociously  wicked. 

Things  highly  charged  with  sin.  even  to  a  more 
facinorous  and  notorious  d^ree.        yer.  Taylor. 

FftdnorousneBS  (fa-sin'«r-us-nes),  n.  Ex- 
treme or  atrocious  wickedness.    [Rare.] 

Facondft  Faconde^t  n.  [O.Fr.  from  L/o- 
cu.^\dia.\  Eloquence.  'Faeond gent' = pleas- 
ing eloquence.    Chaucer. 

Faoondft  FaC0IUle,t  a.  [L.  facundut,  elo- 
ouent]    Eloouent;  fluent     'Nature  with 

Jaeond  voice.     Chaucer. 

Facsimlla  (fak-si'mi-l^),  n.  [L.  faeio,  to 
make,  and  aimUit,  like.  See  Simile.]  An 
exact  copy  or  likeness,  as  of  handwriting ; 
an  indtation  of  an  original  In  all  its  propor- 
tions, traits,  and  peculiarities;  M,facnmiUa 
of  old  manuscripts,  or  of  the  handwriting  of 
famous  men,  or  of  interesting  documents, 
are  made  in  engraving  or  lithographic  prints. 

Facsimile  (f ak-si'mi-lS).  v.  t  To  make  a  fac- 
simile or  exact  counterpart  of;  to  copy  ex- 
actly.   Quart  Rev.    [Rare.] 

FacwinlTlBt  (f ak-si'mi-list).  n.  The  producer 
of  a  facsimile  or  of  facsimiles. 

Fact  (faktX  n.  [L.  factum,  a  thing  done,  a 
deed,  a  fact,  from /acio,  to  do.]  1.  Anything 
done  or  tliat  comes  to  pass;  an  act;  a  deed; 
an  effect  produced  or  achieved;  an  event 

What  might  instigate  him  to  this  derUishfact. 
1  am  not  able  to  conjecture.  Exfclyn. 

2.  Reality;  truth;  as,  infaet.—Z.  The  asser- 
tion or  statement  of  a  thing  done  or  existing; 
sometimes  used  to  mean  a  thing  asserted  to 
exist  or  to  have  taken  place,  aluiough  false; 
as.  history  abounds  with  false  faeU.  — Stn. 


Act,  deed,  performance,  event,  incident,  oc- 
currence, circumstance. 
Faction  (fak'shon).  n.  [L.  f actio,  a  company 
of  persons  acting  tc^ther,  from  faeio, 
factum,  to  do.]  1.  A  party,  in  poUtiee^ 
combined  or  acting  in  union,  in  opposition 
to  the  prince,  government,  or  state:  usually 
applied  to  a  minoritv,  but  it  may  be  applied 
to  a  majority;  a  party  promoting  discord  or 
unscrupulously  promoting  their  private  ends 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  good.  'Not 
swaying  to  this/actum  or  to  that'  Tenny- 
ton. 

When  a  party  abandons  public  and  general  ends, 
and  devotes  itself  only  to  the  personal  mterests  of  its 
members  and  leaders,  it  is  called  a  faction,  and  its 
policy  is  said  to  be  factious.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

A  feeble  government  produces  vaxaejactions  than 
an  oppressive  one.  Amu. 

2.  Tumult;  discord;  dissension. 

They  remained  at  Newbury  in  great  faction  among 
themselves.  Lord  Clarendon. 

8.  In  Rom.  antiq.  one  of  the  four  classes,  dis- 
tinguished by  special  colours,  into  which 
the  combatants  in  the  circus  were  divided. 
Thero  wero  the  green,  blue,  red,  and  white 
factions,  and  other  two,  the  puiple  and 
yellow^  arc  said  to  have  been  added  by 
Domitian.— Party,  Faction,  Cab^U,  Junto, 
Combination.  See  under  Cabal. 
Factlonary  Cf ak'shon-a-ri),  A.  Apar^man; 
one  (^  a  faction.    [Rarc.] 

IVythee,  fellow,  remember  my  name  is  Menenius, 
always  factionary  on  the  party  of  your  general. 

Shak. 

FtkCtlonert  (fak'shon-«r),  n.  One  of  a  fac- 
tion. 

TYm  faetioners  had  entered  into  such  a  seditious 
conspiracy.  Bp.  Baner^. 

Faotion-flgllt  (fak'shon-fit),  n.  A  fight  be- 
tween puxies  of  different  religions,  politics, 
or  family  connections. 

FacttonlElt  (fak'shon-istX  n.  One  who  pro- 
motes faction.  'Some  busy  factionitU  of 
the  meaner  sort'    Bp.  Hall. 

FactlOllB  (fak'shus),  a.  [Fr.  faetitux;  L./ac- 
eionis.  from /actio.  See  Faction.]  1.  Given 
to  faction;  addicted  to  form  parties  and 
raise  dissensions,  in  opposition  to  govern- 
ment; turbulent;  prone  to  clamour  against 
public  measures  or  men. 

That  faaious  and  seditious  spirit  that  has  appeared 
of  late.  Chesterfield. 

2.  Pertaining  to  faction:  proceeding  from 
faction;  indicating  faction,  ^tactiaua  tu- 
mults.' BikonBasdike.  'PaetMms  quarrels.' 
Dn/den.— 3. t  Active;  urgent;  zealous.  'Be 
/a<;et(m«forrcdrcBsof  all  these  grief  a'  Shak. 

ractlOUSly  (fak'shus-liX  adi;.  In  a  factious 
manner;  by  means  of  faction;  in  a  turbulent 
or  disorderly  manner. 

FactiousneBS  (f  ak'shus-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  factious;  inclination  to  form  parties 
in  opposition  to  the  government  or  to  the 
public  intercst;  disposition  to  clamour  and 
raise  opposition;  clamorousness  for  a  party. 

FactitiOUB  (fak-U'shus^,  a.  [L.  fadiiiu*. 
made  by  art.  from  /acM>,  to  make.]  Made 
by  art,  in  distinction  from  what  is  producetl 
b^  naturc;  artificial;  conventional;  Wk,fac- 
tUiou9  cinnabar;  factitiotu  stonea 

To  Mr.  Locke  the  writings  of  Hobbcs  suGxested 
much  of  the  sophistry  displayed  in  the  first  oook  m 
his  essay  on  the  factitious  nature  of  our  moral  prin- 
ciples. Dugald  Stewa  rt. 

Fa!ctltiOU8ly  (fak-ti'shus-li).  adv.  In  K  fac- 
titious or  unnatural  manner. 

FactltiollBness  (fak-ti'shus-nesX  n.  Quality 
of  being  factitious. 

FtkCtltlTe  (fak'tit-ivX  a.  [L.  facttu,  pp.  of 
faeio,  to  make.]  Causative;  tending  to  make 
or  cause;  particularly,  in  pram,  pertaining 
to  that  relation  existing  between  two  words, 
as  between  an  active  transitive  verb  and  it^ 
object,  when  the  action  of  the  verb  produces 
a  new  condition  in  the  object;  as,  ne  made 
the  man  a  corpse;  the  king  created  him  a 
peer.  '  Having  a  factitive  or  causative  sense. ' 
Prt^.Qibba, 

Sometimes  the  idea  of  activity  in  a  verb  or  adjec- 
tive involves  in  it  a  reference  to  an  effect  in  the  way 
of  causality,  in  the  active  voice  on  the  immediate  ob- 
jects, and  m  the  passive  voice  on  the  subiect  of  such 
activity.  This  second  object  b  called  tne  factUnt 
object.  Pr^.  Gidds. 

Factlvet  (fakf  iv).  a.  Making;  having  power 
to  make.  'Creator-like,  f active,  and  not 
destructive.'    Bacon. 

Facto  (fak'td),  adv.  [L.,  abl  of  factum,  a 
deed.]  In  law,  in  fact;  in  deed;  by  the  act 
or  fact 

Factor  (fak't^r),  n.  [L,  a  maker,  doer. 
bom  f ado,  factum,  to  make,  to  do.]  1.  In 
com.  an  agent  employed  by  merchants  re- 
siding in  oUier  places  to  buy  and  sell, 
negotiate  bills  of  exchange,  or  transact 


Fate,  Pir,  fat,  full;       me,  met,  hSr;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mbve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      u,  Sc  ab«/ne;     y,  8c  Uy. 
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t :  deneiity ;  adroltncu 
a  vonderful  /acuity  foi 


M  Hcchanleal  pomr;  aa,the/aniItvoItlie 
wed^.— Al  Natural  Tlrtas;  afflcacy;  ai.tbe 
/ainiUv  of  tlmnlw  —7.  Prlillogi;  a  right  or 
inted  to  a  ] ^-  ' '- 


Suigenn 


„.  by  law  hemajnol  do; 

.  .  ,  iUy  of  marrying  wltnout  the 
banni  being  Bnt  pDblldied,  or  of  ordaining 
a  deacon  nnder  age.— 6.  The  body  of  Indt- 
rldoala  conitltntlng  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
[eailoni.  and  when  naed  abaolntel]'.  man 
■pedAcallj,  the  medical  and  inrglcal  pro- 


leaaiona 


In  Scotland    Uia  i 


faeulli/  of 


aa,  the  faeuUjf  of  adTo 

A€M/t^ia  ErrwhcriibiDjrbeHaECHild  be  obtained 

1>.  tn  ooltegea,  the  maaten  and  profeaaon  of 
the  aareral  departtneotaol  »  nnlTenitr.  or 
ocw  ol  the  deinrtmenta  themaalTea;  aa.  the 
AkhUv  of  arta,  of  thMlngy,  of  rnedtdne,  or  of 
law. — Vacuity  to  burd*n.iii  Seoti  taia,a  power 
nacTTBd  In  trie  dlapogltlan  of  an  he^table 
•abject  to  burden  the  dliponee  with  a  pay- 
ment—Court  it/ /itufllu,  a  luriadlctinn  or 
trilionil  belonging  to  (be  arcliMthap.  It 
cr«at«irtKhtatopewi,inonuinenta,aiidpajtJ' 


Kt*!  a  churchyard,  d 
Fftcnnd  (fa'knnd),  a. 


a  pulah  chuii:b,  to 
i.-*nt.  Talent  gift 
,  adroltnng,  knack. 


(ra-ktrndl-ut),  < 

tall  of  worda 
Funmdltr  ('a-kundl-tO,  TV   [I  .  .. 

See  Faocm.  ]     Eloquence ;   readlneaa   ui 

■peach.    {Rare.] 
nA  (fadX  n     [A.  Sax. /wliaiii  to  irranga.] 


niadle(f»dlXr.v  [AtnmiofA'dfa.totrifle.] 

To  trlBo;  to  toy;  to  play. 
ndav(fad'l),><.  OlTen  tafadtorcrotdieta 
P»fl«mW),a.    IFr.]    Weak;  alight;  faint; 

tuilpld.     [Rare.) 

Twta  (fidV  «.  (.  pret  *  pp.  /od«f :  ppr,  /iMf ■ 

[O.K.  vadi.  lo  fade.     Allfancea  and 

___jolDgy  ur  — ■-      "- —  --    --■-   ■- 

dpld.  Iiom  L 


Fadadlj  (lid'eJ.ll 
d^^i^  manner;  li 


cei.   'A?ull 


__ii  llidl8>),  a.     Unfading. 

F»d«B  (faj),  B.i     l^.&tx.  JigaA,  Jigian.  U, 
■-■ '-■"  /W^D.  (ifjm,  aw. 


Fwlie  (f  a]),  n.    A  large 
aaliea.     [Scotch.] 

Yt'l»^"E°ll.'"'" 

PWUu  (lU'lng),  ji.  and  a.     [S< 
1.  Loung  colour;  becoming  leaa 

CAylng;  declining;  wtUierlng.— 2.  fiuniect  m 
* •■-•-•-  -    ' ---  freahnewand  ligour; 


v*Jn^ 


liable  loperlih;  n 

t/ading  Bower. 
FmUhc  (fU'liw).  n.     Dec^;  loa  of  oob>Dr, 

Fadlnct  (fad'lngl,  II.'    [Ir.]    Thaoamaofan 
Iriih  dance,  and  burdeu  of  a  Bong. 

:  wlU  luTff  him  d^na/nA'tr-  A^ V  b  t  ^eJlT, 

Pulliwly  (Ud'lng-U),  ode.      In  a  fading 
I>ec«y;UablUly 


F»JllTHneM  (PUniia -nee),  n. 

Fftdy{fU'l),a.  Wearing  away;  lodBgcobrar 
OT  ttnngtb,    SfiMjutont.    [Rare.  ] 
Pu(»).n.     Foe.     -roar  mortal /<u  la  noo 


Ftaila,t  PMiTt  {fi'*-rij,  B.  The  nation  at 
(alriea;  the  work  of  falrlaa;  encbantmant 

fairy. 

nUItot  (faTBX  r  i  [OncmatopoetlD.  Comp. 
nu/b.I    Tottammer.     Soml. 

FH(fag),ri,prBl*pp/i«ff«d,Bpr/flmJm. 
{According  (u  Wedgwood  and  Sksat  prob- 
ably another  fami  of  flag,  hy  nmtaaloa  of  I. 
Comp  lUhinl  and  lutfmt;  B./ujr<<n>an  with 
a.  tiigelmaaa.  1  1.  To  become  weary;  ti> 
fallinitrength;  to  be  faint  with  wear[tMn 
'To  /ag.  dencere.'  Levini  (1610).  — !.  To 
labour  hard  or  aialdaoaily ;  to  worli  tm 
wearied.  -8,  To  act  aa  a  fag;  to  pertonn 
menial  aerrlcei  (or  another,  at  tbe  bojt  In 
lower  olau  do  to  tbOM  in  tbe  higher  cuiaaa 
<p  certain  Bngliah  public  achoola. 

—To  fag  out  (nout.),  to  become  nntwiiud, 
u  the  end  of  a  rope. 

Vat(ltiyi.l.  1,  to  nae  or  treat  a,  a  lag  or 
drudge;  locotnpel  to  labour  tor  one  a  baneBt; 

aa.at  certain  Ei^liahpahUcachooli  the  boya 
Intheupperfotmi/iirtbebai'tlntbBlowel. 
i.  To  tUe  by  lalwur;  to  eihsmt;  i*.  ttlla 
work  bu/agaed  me  out.— S.t  To  beat 

Ft«l  (fag),  n.    A  knot  In  cloth. 

FU  ('>g).  >■■  I  A  laborious  drndge.- 1.  In 
certain  Bnqlith  public  sehooU.  at  Ston, 
Harrow,  and  Wlncheiter,  a  tchool-bny  who 
parforma  menial  aanlcea  for  another  boy 
who  la  In  tbe  higheit  or  neit  hiaheBt  form 

breakfaat  carry  meiaiigea,  &c. 
Plt-mid  ((ag-endi  n     (According  to  Wedg- 

BaerAa.e.i]  1.  The  enJo(a  webof  clotli. 
generally  of  eoaraer  materiaU. —!.  The  latter 


I^raJot.Pwtflae'otXn.  [ftom  Ft.  fagot. 
ItJagMlo.  ■  tiggot,  ■  tnindle  of  aUcki.  from 
l,/ia./iuit.f  bunilts  of  itlclu  for  burnlDg.  | 
l.AbninllBot>tlcki,lwtgi,orinMdlbtMichM 
ol  IreH,  lued  lor  fuel,  or  lot  rolalnji  btl- 
lerlM,  niliiigdItohM.sndollierputpoMiln 
fortlHtsOon;  ■  ludng. 

t.  A  bDndleoI  plccMol  iron  for  ra-nun- 
future,  or  ol  ilael  in  bm—S.  A  penoa 
lamierly  hired  to  takB  the  pltcr  of  anothei 

hlds  dsSclenc]'  In  it>  number  when  It  wu 


4.  A  tenn  of  contrmpt  lor  ■  dri,  ihriieUsd 
old  wonuin.  wboH  bonei  ire,  !tk«  ■  bundle 

lirluni  applied  (o  children  ud  ™men"^'^d 
TroMer«ndhl*/a™«otawile.'  Jforrvnt 
FaCKDt,FKgot(taFol).r.r.  To  tU  toeellier; 
tobind  Id  a  fag^t  or  bondls;  to  coUect 

Aggot-voie  (lBii'a(-v6t}.  n.     A  rote  pni- 

■  Domlnil  qullAntloDi  iH^out  ™>?l«l^- 
(lil  l)uli.  Figgot-iotel  uv  chleBf  uied  in 
county  electioni.  The  waji  In  which  they 
■rs  uiuill)'  manDtkctured,  tii..  by  the  pur- 
Giiue  of  a  property  irhlch  le  lUrlded  Into  u 
nmny  lol«  u  will  conetltut*  Hpimte  Tolei, 
tnd  iclTen  to  dltTereot  penona.  hu  iriiren 
rtee  to  the  DUne. 

FM(Ot-rat«T  (ttfo^rM^iri.  n.  One  who 
hMila  or  eierclaes  n  fiecot-Tote. 

FmSh.  Fulne  <U'JtiiX.n.  a  anbaUnce 
round  by  Buchner  uid  Herbetwr  In  beech- 
nnla.  the  (ratt  of  Faoui  tvlvaRat,  but  only 
iDvperfectly  eiunlned.  It  It  Mid  to  be  1 
yeUow  aweetlBb  luMt,  eully  aoluble  in 
mier  ind  BlcohoK  iparingly  In  ether,  de- 
oompoMd  by  etrong  ulda  and  by  dn  dls- 
tlllitlDn,  but  dlatUlingumlecompiia«f  with 
the  npour  of  water  or  alcohol 

Fasopynun  (li-ga-pi'rumX  n.  (Or.  phag6. 
toe«t,and™rtn,>liernel;  referrinn  to  iiie 
trIinguUr  kemel  of  UisnaL)    Buckwheat. 


mm.     See  BklHA,  Bdqk- 


Facotto  (f«-E0fl*>,  n. 
lit]  A  niuiTcal  wlnd- 
batnuuent  with  a  nsfl 


cond  apace  of  the  bttn 

clef.     It  i>  ao  calli:.! 

froin  tta  being  able  In 

be  taken  to  pTecet  and 

made  up  Into  a  bundle  fieokii. 

like  a  amall  fa«gut.  for 

PU1IB(fa'gua),  n.  [Ul  The  beech,  Bgenni 
^plauta,  uat  order  Caputifera^.  There  are 
•bout  twenty  »peclea  dialrlbuted  over  the 
temperate  regiona  af  the  world.  They  are 
treeawlth  cloee.  •moolh.aih.gray  baric,  and 
rimple  atralgbt- veined  leavn  The  round 
heada  of  itaminal  Bowera  grow  beluw  the 
plaUllata  Oowera  of  the  tame  branch.  The 
trnit  GonaliUof  an  um-aliaped  |ndckly  In- 
volucre cut  Into  four  valves,  and  Lncloalng 
two  trlgonoua nnta.  Thecommon  beech{^ 
MlMd'tfl)  la  a  comnon  Biltiab  tree.    See 

miun-ttft.    See  Fllx-TU. 

FaUan  Fkldore  (ni'trta.  war),  n.   [O. 

/BALyellowiah,  fallow,  and 'rr.  ore.)  Onj 
copper  or  gniy  copper  ore.  called  by  mln. 
enfoolat*,  troia  the  ahape  of  Ita  ciyitalt. 
Utmhedral  copper  pyritM  tnA  trtrahedritr. 
Tlili  ninenl  U  eailfy  broken,  and  Ita  frac-  - 
ture  la  uaually  uneven,  but  aometiniei  a  little 
eoncboldal.  It  It  [onnd  amurphuua  and  In 
regnlar  cryatalt.  i 

ruitlIllM(fHh'lun-It).Ti.  [From  PoMunln  ' 
Sweden- 1  A  mineral  of  a  gieenlth  colour.  I 
oi'curTinf  In  tli-tldedpHtnia  Ittchlelcon- 
itltuent  Tt  hydnled  allicala  of  alumina.         { 


(ttten-hll).  a.    [After  Oabriel 

Daniel  RiAretuUu,  a  native  of  Dantiic,  who 
Drit  employed  quickillver,  Intlead  of  aplrite 
ol  wine.  In  the  conitruction  of   thermo- 

dl«tlngniahlng   the   kind  of   thermomuter 

Ing  and  tbe  boiling  polnU  of  wiiter.  under 

divided  IntoiaO'i  tbe  freedng  point  being 
marked  M".  and  the  boiling  M?;  aa.  the« 
waa  a  temperBture  of  ao'  PalinnlitU,  that 
ia,  by  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer:  the  FaK- 
Ttnluit  acale.  See  Thehmohktik. 
FalHIM  (ra-l-eni'or  ta-yabs).  ».  A  aort  at 
One  pottery  or  earthenware  glated  with  a 

named  from  Fmma  in  Ro magna,  whineTt  la 


F>lk  (fU),  V 


(fteol. 


1.1    1. To  fall;  tobe- 


FUk(r>k),e.t  [Scotch.]  1.  To  take  away 
from  the  price  or  value  of  any  commodity: 
to  abate.  'Ill  not  faik  a  farthing  a'  my 
right.'  GniL—t  To  eicuie:  to  let  go  with 
Impunity. 
Palk  ((ikX  e  (.  To  fold;  to  tuck np.  [Scotch.) 
Falk(fUi),  iL  [Scotch.]  1.  A  told  Dt  any- 
thing, aeaplyofadannent.— £pf.  Amlnen 
term  for  flaiile  undy  thalet,  or  ihaly  und- 
atonea.  aa  liiiUnct  from  the  dark  bllumln. 

[Sw.  vaii,  graaty 
.I.U.J    A  graaty  part  of 

aiof'lhe  award;' a  turf;  a  >od— 
[  and  dical.  In  ScoU  laa,  a  aervi. 
ting  In  a  right  (u  lUt  tallt  or 

Jie  purpoeea  of   tbe  dominant 
ig  wallt,  rooflng 

fUir,    It.  /aUIn, 
deceive.     Comp. 

le  connected  with 
VaM./niiuJu(K 

'bence/rvjtrote). 

trCBIna  or  ipringa 


rAIMT 

So  aieljF  ud  HI  Uki.  thai  \Miif  »ui  't/miltd. 
—To  faii  of,  to  mita  ol  obtaining;  focome 
pBll(fAl).n.     1.1  lIlacarrlage;f■Ullra;de■ 
X.I  I>eath;  deceaae- 


-JTittout/oa.  without  oil 

pvilhout  doubt;  certainly. 


ncy  or  ftilure; 


iiin,     (Fr./aiflana 
Fault;  failure.    Ftti. 
-   ~  ol  falling: 


JJiJftr,  I 

impertoc'tion i^weaiineaa ;  lapae;  fault. 


to  become  weaker;  aa,  the  patient/nift  every 

i.  To  become  eiUnct:  to  ceaie;  h>  be  en- 
tirely wanting;  to  be  no  longer  produced: 
to  ceaae  to  be  fumlabed  or  aupplied 

UiHHy/bila'liilbiUadalEgTfii.    Ccd  iIiIL  ij. 


carrr:  to  oe  rruttrateu  or  oiu^pouiiea:  lo 

made  wiUi  care',  blit  laiUd;   the  attack 
/oikd;  the  enemy/ofinl.-T.  To  be  guilty  of 


become  unable  to  meet  one'a  eugage- 

t.  eapeclally  one'a  debta  or  buuneaa 

obllgatlana;  to  become  iniolvent  or  bank- 

FbU  (fUX  e.t,    1.  To  deaert:  to  ditappolnt; 
to  ceaae  or  lo  neglect  or  omll  to  afford  aid 


%.  To  omit;  not  to  perlonn ;  I 

Thi  Ui.entiTt  Cod,  •)»  r,cn</m 

ittoatti 
fall  of. 


3.  t  Not  to  attain  or  reach  to;  t> 
of:  tofi^    ■      —        "     ■ 
bllH  be 


The  act  of  becoming  intolvent  or  bank- 

[ly  (ftllug.UX  aix.    By  falling. 

(TailliXn.   [Fr]    In Aer.  a f^nre or 
iracuoninan  ordloary.ailf  itwere  brolieu, 
or  aepllnler  taken  from  it 
P^ura  (fU'lir).  n.     i.  A  laiUng:  dellclency: 
cEMation  ol  tupplj  or  total  detect;  at.  the 

niln;/aitun!  of  crupa.-!  <lmiuion:  non- 
performance: at.  the  JaUvrt  of  apromiic; 

a.  Decay,  or  delect  from  ilecay;  aa,  Ulr 
/aaun  of  memory  or  of  tight,— t  The  act 

of  the  moil  common  CBUiei  of /ailunli  a' 
tempting  too  much,  and  doing  loo  Uttle.^ 
%.  A  becoming  Intolvent  or  bankrupt;  aa. 
in  commercial  panlci  Innnmerable /bilur» 
DCCur.-e.|AfalUng;  atligbtfault.    JAn- 

FUnfnn],!!.  [A.Sii./ifBen.lDyfnI./aiTBKiH. 
lo  rejoice:  comp.  Goth. /aoiiri.ri,  lo  iTJnlct: 
Icel  Jaqaa,  to  be  glad,  tirgtn  becomet  In 
O.E. /at»n, /axe,  whence  (he  verb  to/a  ini; 

be  ^oin  to  do  a  thing'  meaua  to  be  glad  or 
pleaaed  to  do  It  under  aome  kind  of  necet- 
aity;  that  it.  glad  to  evade  evil  or  tecure 
good)  Glad;  pleaaed;  reloiced;  eager;  in- 
clined; etpeelilly  content  to  accept  of  or 


n  (I4n\  Ol 


Oladlyi  with  Joy  or  plea- 


they  fayitd 

PliSn^),!!.     Hi 
[Scotcb.l 


Towl 


ordeHn.    -Much 


ivlng;  affectionate. 

Fkiiie.1  e.t  or  i.     To  feign;  lo  dltaemblc 

Falntent  (fl-ni-jUi),  a.     [Fr..idle.  iluggltli 
—Sain,  lo  do.  and  n^anl.  nothing.j^lir 


languid 


ily  delighted  or  eUlsd. 

■-It,  a.    [SeeFiiM, 

feeble;  el"^- 


ilhaualed  ;  IncllDed   t 


awDon;   at,   I  wat  to  famt  that  I  c 

tcartely  walk ;.Aiinf  with  hunger.— £.  Hardly 
perrcptiUe  by  or  feebly  ■triklng  the  •enaro; 
IndittJncC:  wanting  in  brlghtneaaor  viviii- 
neaa.  loudneta.  ilivpnet>.orlorce:  not  well 
defined;  feeble;  a*,  a/oini  colonr;  a/ainl 
red  or  blue:  a  /aint  Ifghl:  a  /a.nt  aound  or 
voice;  a  /aini  reaemblanco  or  Image.  'Tha 
voice  grew /ninl.'  T'mnvKii.-S.  Cowardly; 
timorona.    '  Women  and  children  ol  ao  high 


net.  her:       pine,  pin; 


e,  tub.  hull:       oil.  poood;       U,  Sc.  abun 


T.  Sc-  (•». 


FAINT 
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FAIR-WEATHER 


4.  Not  rigorous;  not  aotlTe;  wanting  vigour, 
•trength,  or  energy;  as,  m  faint  resistance; 
ti  faint  exertion.  *  the  faint  prosecution 
of  the  war.*  Davies.  —  5.  Dejected;  de- 
pressed; diq>irited.  'ICv  heart  i»  faint' 
tarn.  L  2S.— 8YN.  Wealc,  languid,  lax,  low, 
feeble,  exhausted,  spiritless,  cowardly,  tim- 
orous. 

Pklnt  (fint).  v.i.  [O.Fr.  faint,  sluggish, 
negligent,  pp.  of  feindre,  L./lngere,  to  feign. 
Some  influence  on  the  meaning  and  use  of 
the  word  may  also  have  been  exercised  by 
coin,  empty,  from  L.  oanttf,  empty.]  1.  To 
become  feeble;  to  decline  or  fail  in  strength 
and  vigour;  to  be  weak;  to  lose  the  ani- 
mal functions;  to  lose  strength  and  colour, 
and  become  senseleM  and  motionless;  to 
swoon:  sometimes  with  away. 

If  I  send  them  away  fAstiaf;  to  their  own  houses. 
they  will  ySviwr  by  the  way.  Msric  riiL  3. 

On  hearing  the  honour  intended  her,  she  /ainttd 
tnn^.  GuarttiaM. 

1  To  sink  into  dejection;  to  lose  courage  or 
spirit 

\f  xhonx  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy  strength 
is  small.  Prov.  xxiv.  ta 

Why  should  mc/mmt  and  fear  to  Uve  alone. 

Since  all  alone,  so  Heaven  has  willed,  we  dief 

Kebt*. 
8.  To  become  graduallv  weak  or  indistinct; 
to  decay;  to  fade;  to  disappear;  to  vanish. 

Gilded  clouds,  whfle  we  ga<e  on  theni,ybiM/  before 
the  eye.  /»*/?. 

Fklntt  (fintX  v.t.  To  deject;  to  depress;  to 
weaken. 

It  faints  me 
To  think  what  foOows.  Shah. 

Fiynt  (fint),  n.    1.  A  fainting  fit;  a  swoon. 

Seemed  to  me  ne'er  did  limner  paint 

So  Just  an  image  of  the  saint. 

Who  propped  the  Virgin  in  }mx faint.  Sir  IV.  ScUt. 

2.  pi.  The  impure  spirit  which  comes  over 
first  and  last  in  the  distillation  of  whisky, 
Uie  former  being  called  the  atrong,  and  the 
latter,  which  is  much  more  abundant,  the 
weakfaintM.  This  crude  q;>irit  is  much  im- 
pregnated with  fetid  essential  oil  (fusel  oil); 
It  is  therefore  very  unwholesome,  and  must 
be  purified  by  rectification.    Vre. 

Fidnt  (fftnt),  a.  In  law,  feigned;  as,  a  faint 
action. 

Fklnt-draw  (ftnf  dm),  v.  t.  To  draw  or  de- 
lineate lightly.    Savage. 

Fynten  t  (fant'en),  «.  t    To  make  faint 

Thou  wiH  not  be  either  so  tittle  absent,  as  not  to 
whet  our  appetites,  nor  so  long,  as  xafainten  the 
he^rt.  Bf.  HaU. 

Fklntheart6d(fintaiArt-edXa.  Cowardly; 
timorous;  dejected;  easily  depressed,  or 
yielding  to  fear. 

Fear  not,  neither  be  fainthtavUd.       Is.  viL  4. 

Fklnthaartadly  (fint'hlirt-ed-U),  adv.  In 
a  cowardly  manner. 

ndntheartedness  (fintliirt-ed-nesX  n. 
Cowardice;  timorousness;  want  of  courage. 

FyntUh  (finf  ishX  a.    Slightly  faint 

FklntlalmMl  (f&nf  ish-nesX  n.  A  slight  de- 
gree of  faintness. 

The  sensation  <AfaiiM*h$uss  and  debility  on  a  hot 
day.  ArSmtkuat. 

Fi^tll]lgt(fAntling),a.  Timorous;  feeble- 
minded. '  A  faimUxng,  silly  creature.'  At- 
frtilAnot. 

F^ntly  (fintliX  adv.  In  a  faint,  weak,  feeble, 
or  languid  manner;  without  vigour  or  ac- 
tivity; without  vividness  or  distinctness;  in- 
distinctly; feebly;  timorously;  as,  to  attack 
or  defend  faintly:  a  torch  dutub  faintly; 
a  candle  bums  faintly;  a  child  breathes 
faintly;  a  person  speaks/amtiy;  to  describe 
faintly  what  we  have  seen. 

Tho'  fainttY,  merrily— far  and  far  away — 

He  heard  the  pealing  of  his  pariah  bells.  Tennyson. 

He  faintly  now  declines  the  fatal  strife.    DmMam. 

FilntnftlWl  (f&nt'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
faint;  loss  of  strength,  colour,  self-conscious- 
ness, and  self-control :  feebleness ;  want  of 
strength,  brightness,  vividness,  distinctness, 
and  the  like ;  want  of  vigour  or  activity;  tim- 
orousness;  dejection;  irresolution. 

As  she  was  speaking,  she  fell  down  for  faintness. 

Esdras  rv.  15. 
Unsooadncss  of  ounsels,  or  faintness  in  following 
and  effecting  the  same.  Spenser. 

I  win  send  a  faintness  Into  their  hearts. 

Lev.  xxvi  36. 

Faittt-platder(ttnt'pl«d-*rt.n.  [Wot  feigned- 
pleader.]  In  law,  a  fraudulent,  false,  or 
collusory  manner  of  pleading,  to  the  decep- 
tion of  a  third  person. 

Fainty  (f&nt'i),  a.  Weak;  feeble;  languid. 

When  winter  frosts  constrain  the  field  with  cold. 
The  fainty  root  can  take  no  steady  hold.    Dryden. 

FUr(arXa.  [A8ax./(is^;  IceL/a^;  (}oth. 


fagf%,  bright  See  Fain,  a.]  L  Clear;  free 
from  spots;  free  from  a  dark  hue;  white;  as, 
a  fair  skin ;  a  fair  complexion.  Hence— 
2.  Pleasing  to  the  eye;  beautiful;  handsome; 

Thus  was  heytefr  in  his  greatness,  in  the  length  of 
hb  branches.  Ezek.  xsjbl.  7. 

A  violet  bv  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hlclden  from  the  eye  I 
Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  slcy.  IVordrmortk. 

And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men. 

Byron, 

8.  Clear;  pure;  clean.  'An  earthen  pan  full  of 
fair  water. '  Bacon,  '  The  table  at  the  com- 
munion time  having  a/at'r  white  linen  cloth 
upon  it*  Book  cf  Common  Prayer.^ A.  Not 
stormjr  or  wet;  not  cloudy  or  overcast;  clear; 
9M,fatr  weather;  a /air  sky.  *  Frequent  in- 
terchange of  foul  and  fair.*    Tennyson.— 

6.  Favourable;  prosperous;  blowing  in  a 
direction  towajrd  the  place  of  destination; 
as,  a/air  wind  at  sea. 

You  wish  fair  winds  may  waft  him  o'er.    Prior. 

<l  Free  from  obstruction  or  obstacles;  un- 
interrupted; open  to  attack  or  access;  direct; 
as,  a /air  view;  a  fair  mark. 

Close  by  my  side  she  sat  and  fair  in  sight.  Dryden. 

7.  Open;  frank;  honest;  hence,  eoual;  iust; 
equitable;  as,  /at> dealing;  a/at'r  aisputant; 
my  friend  is  a  fair  man;  his  offer  Is /air; 
his  propositions  are  fair  and  honourable. 

The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise. 

And  even  the  best  by  fits  whiat  they  despise.    Pope. 

&  Free  from  or  unaffected  by  unfair  or 
unfavourable  circumstances  or  influences; 
affording  free  or  honest  scope  for  effort  or 
trial;  as,  a/a»r  field  and  no  favour.— 9.  Not 
effected  by  insidious  or  unlawful  methods; 
not  fouL 

He  died  a  fair  and  natural  death.        Temple. 

10.  Frank;  civfl;  pleasing;  not  harsh. 

When  fair  words  and  good  counsel  will  not  pre* 
vail  on  us.  we  must  be  frignted  into  our  duty. 

Sir  R.  L Estrange. 

IL  Free  from  imperfections,  as  deletions, 
blots,  and  the  like;  distinct;  plain;  perfectl;^ 
or  easily  leffible;  as, /atr  handwriting;  a/atr 
copy.— 12.  Free  from  stain  or  blemish;  un- 
spotted: untarnished ;  as,  a  fair  character 
or  fame. 

We  that  fight  for  our  fair  father  Christ, 
Seeing  that  ye  be  grown  too  weak  and  old 
To  drive  the  heathen  from  your  Roman  wall. 
No  tribute  will  we  pay.  Tennyson. 

18.  Passably  or  moderately  good;  better 
than  indifferent;  as,  a  fair  attempt;  a  fair 
income;  the  class  made  a/atr  appearance. 

The  news  is  very  fair  and  good.  Shak. 

—To  be  in  or  on  the  fair  way  or  rood  to,  to 
be  proceeding  without  obstruction  or  ob- 
stacle towards;  to  be  likely  to  reach  or  at- 
tain; »B,  ht  i»  on  the  fair  way  to  fortune; 
he  it  on  the  fair  road  to  ruin. 

The  caliphs  obtained  a  mighty  empire,  which  was 
in  a  fair  way  to  have  enlarged,  until  they  fen  out. 

Sir  tV.  Raleifh. 

—Fair-way  qf  a  channel,  the  path  of  a  nar- 
row bay,  river,  or  harbour,  in  which  ships 
usually  advance  in  their  passage  ud  and 
down:  so  that  if  anv  vessels  be  anchored 
therein,  they  are  said  to  be  in  the/atr-toas/. 
Fair  (f&rX  adv.  1.  Openly;  frankly;  civilly; 
complaisantly. 
One  of  the  company  spoke  him  fair.    L' Estrange. 

2.  Candidly;  honestly;  equitably. 

My  mother  played  my  iaXhcrfair.  Shak. 

8.  Auspiciously ;  favourably ;  happily ;  suc- 
cessfully. 'The  wind  sits /air.'  Shak.— 
4.  On  good  terms;  as.  to  keep  fair  with  the 
world;  to  stand /atr  with  one's  companions. 
—To  bid  fair,  to  promise  well;  to  be  in  a  fair 
way;  to  be  likely,  or  to  have  a  fair  prospect — 
Fatr  and  aquare,  honestly;  iustly;  straight- 
forwardly.—To  lead  fair  (naut),  said  of 
ropes  when  they  suffer  little  friction  in  a 
pulley. 

ndr  (fir),  n.    1.  Klliptically,  a  fair  woman; 
a  tiandsome  female. 

Where  would  you  find  the  peerless/afr. 
With  Margaret  of  Branksome  might  compare? 

SirfKSeott. 

2.t  Fairness;  beauty. 

As  the  green  meads,  whose  nature  outward /Srfr 
Breatho  sweet  perfume  Into  the  neighbouring  air. 

Marston. 

—The  fair,  the  female  sex:  specifically,  the 
loveliest  of  that  sex. 

None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.        Dryden. 

Fair  (f&rX  v.t.    L  To  make  fair  or  beautiful. 

For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  uower. 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false  horrow'd  race. 
Sweet  beauty  bath  00  name,  no  holy  hour.     SheUt. 


2.  To  adjust;  to  make  regular;  to  form  into 
correct  shape;  specifically,  naut.  to  dip 
r^larly.  as  the  timbers  of  a  ship. 
Faur  (f&r),  v.t.  To  clear  up:  applied  to  (he 
atmosphere  in  reference  to  preceding  rain; 
to  cease  raining.    [Scotch.] 

Ringan  was  edging  gradually  off  with  the  remsrk, 
that  it  didna  seem  Ulce  Kofair.        The  Smugglers. 

FUr  (fir),  n.  [Fr.  foire,  a  fair,  market;  It 
feria;  L.  ferim,  holidays,  festivals.]  A  stated 
market  in  a  particular  town  or  citv;  a  stated 
meeting  of  buyers  and  sellers  for  trade. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  faire  in  Europe 
are  those  of  Frankfort -on -the -Main  and 
Leipzig  in  Germany,  of  Nijnei-Novgorod  in 
Russia,  of  Lyons  in  France.  Fairs  appear 
to  have  originated  in  church  festivals,  which, 
from  the  great  concourse  of  people  at  such 
times,  afforded  convenient  opponunities  for 
commercial  transactions,  and  this  origin  is 
commemorated  in  the  German  word  mene, 
which  means  both  the  wtiu  and  a /air.  See 
Market. 

Fair-oonditioiied  (fir^on-di'shond),  o.  Of 
good  disposition.    UaUiweU. 

ndralieae,t  n.  Fairhood;  fairness;  beauty. 
Chaucer. 

Fair-flused  (fir'fist),  a.  l.  Having  a  fair 
face.— 2.  Double-faced;  fiatterin^y  decep- 
tive; profMsing  great  love  or  kinmiess  witn- 
out  reality. 

Fairhood  t  (firliud),  n.  Fairness;  beauty. 
Fox. 

Fkirily  (fi'ri-li),  adv.  In  a  fairy-like  manner; 
in  a  manner  or  fashion  suggestive  of  the 
handiwork  of  fairies. 

See  what  a  lovely  shell,  .  .  . 

Made  wo  fairily  well. 

With  deucate  spire  and  whorL       Tenttyson. 

FtBdring  (fftr'ingX  n.  1.  A  present  given  at  a 
fair. 

Like  children  that  esteem  every  trifle,  and  prefer 
Kfairing  before  their  fsthers.  B.  yonson. 

2.  Ironically,  something  unpleasant  and  un- 
expected, as  a  beating.    [Scotch.] 

Neist  time  we  meet.  111  wad  a  groat. 

He  gets  \\^%fairin\  Burns. 

FalrlBh  (f irlsh),  a.    Reasonably  fair. 

FftirlBbly  (fir'ishliX  adv.  In  a  tolerably 
fair  manner. 

Fair-leader  (f&raSd-Ar),  n.  Naut.  (a)  a 
thimble  or  cringle  to  guide  a  rope.  (6)  A 
strip  of  board  with  holes  in  it,  for  nmning- 
rigipng  to  pass  through  and  be  kept  clear, 
so  as  to  be  easily  distinguished  at  night 

FUrlF  (firli),  adv.  1.  In  a  fair  manner; 
beautifully ;  handsomely ;  conveniently ; 
frankly;  honestly;  justly;  equitably;  plainly; 
legibly;  completely. 

Degree  being  visarded 
The  unworthiest  snows  »» fairly  in  the  mask.  Shak. 

Within  a  trading  town  they  loi^  abide. 

¥vXi  fairly  situate  on  a  haven's  side.       Dryden. 

My  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time  something  too  prodigal 
Hath  left  me  gaged.  Shak. 

I  ioterpret/Sn'r^  your  design.         Dryden. 
2.t  Softly;  gently. 

3ut  there  she  comes;  I  fairly  step  aside, 

And  hearken,  if  1  may.  her  business  here.     Milton. 

Fair-minded  (fir'mfnd-edX  a.  Honest- 
minded;  judging  and  acting  fairly  and 
justly. 

It  is  limited  by  and  regulated  upon  principles 
which,  I  think,  afford  little  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  mmong  fair-minded  and  moderate  men. 

Brougham. 

Falr-natnred  (fir'na-tfird).  a.  Well-dis- 
posed;  good-natured.      *A  /atr- naf tired 

j)rince.'    Ford. 

Fairness  (fir'nesX  n.  The  quality  or  charac- 
ter of  being  fair;  beauty;  handsomeness; 
frankness:  candour;  honesty;  justice;  dis- 
tinctness; l^bleness;  clearness.  '  Faimese 
of  weather.'    Burnet. 

If  she  be  fair  and  mise.  fairness  and  wit, 
The  one's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it.      Shak. 

There  may  be  somewhat  of  wisdom,  but  IKtIe  of 
goodness  ot  fairness.  In  his  conduct.  Hf.AtUrbury. 

Fair-play  (fir'pli),  n.  Equitable  conduct  or 

treatment;  just  or  liberal  action;  justice. 
Fair-spoken  (fir'spOk-en).  a.    Using  fair 

speech;  bland;  civil;  courteous;  plausible. 

'Arius,   a   marvellous  fair -spoken  man.' 

Hooker. 
Fair-told  (fii'tdld),  a.    Well  told;  pleasing; 

interesting. 

Which/ifi>Wtfii/tale  allured  to  him  muche  people, 
as  well  of  the  chiualry  as  of  the  meane  sort.     //all. 

FUr-way  (f&r'wa},  n.  The  part  of  a  river, 
bay,  Ac,  through  which  vessels  enter  or 
depart 

Fair-weather  (f&r'weTH-^r),  a.    In  pleas- 


ch,  eUin;     6h,  8c  locA;     g,yo;     j,>ob;     ft,  FT.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     IB,  then;  th,  thia;     w.  trig;    wh,  trAig;    »h,  azure.— See  Kbt. 
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ant  weather;  existing  or  done  in  pleasant 
weather,  or  with  little  inuonrenienoe;  show- 
ing only  in  fair  weather  or  in  f  avonrable  cir- 
uumstancet;  as,  a  fair-tpeather  roy  age;  fair- 
weather  friends;  faxr-weather  Chrisuana. 
Fair-world  (f&i^w6rld),  n.  A  state  of  pros- 
perity or  well-being. 

Thejr  think  h  was  never  fniT'iotrtd  with  them 
since.  Militu, 

Fairy  (fi'ri),  n,  [0.  Fr.  /aerie;  Fr./ierm,  the 
power  of  a  fairy,  enchantment;  nrom  O.Fr. 

-  /ae.  Fr.  fie,  Pr.  /ado.  It  /ato,  a  fainr,  from 
L.  fatum,  what  is  destined,  from  jari,  to 
speak,  to  declare.  See  Fati.]  1.  A  fay;  an 
imaginary  being  or  spirit,  supposed  to  as- 
some  a  human  form,  dance  in  meadows, 
steal  infants,. and  play  a  variety  of  pranks. 
See  Blp  and  Drkon. 

FniriMs  small,  two  foot  tail. 

With  caps  red  on  their  head. 

Dance  around  on  the  ground.     Old  Ptay  (1633). 

2.  An  enchantress. 

To  thU  greats trr  (Cleopatra)  111  comineod  thr  acts. 
Make  her  thanks  bless  thee.  Skak. 

S.  t  Illusion;  enchantment 

God  of  her  has  made  an  end. 

And  fro  this  worlde'syh iry 

Hath  taken  her  into  company.        Gmoer. 

4.t  Fairy-land 

He  (Arthur)  is  a  king  y<rowned  \n/miry.    Lydgatt. 

—Fairy  qf  the  mine,  an  imaginary  being 
supposed  to  inhabit  mines;  a  kobold.  In 
Germany  two  species  are  spoken  of,  one 
fierce  and  malevolent,  the  other  gentle. 

No  eobUn.  or  nrmxt/airy  »/th«  mint. 

Hath  hartful  power  o'er  true  virginty.     MiUfm. 

Fairy  (fi'ri).  a.  Pertaining  to  or  in  some 
manner  connected  with  faines;  coming  from 
fairies;  resembling  a  fairy;  fanciful;  m,  fairy 
creatures;  fairy  money  or  favours.  '  Truth 
severe,  hy  fairy  Action  drest. '  Gray.  —Fairy 
beade,  in  geol.  the  smallperforatea  and  radi- 
ated Joints  of  the  fossil  Crinoidea,  sometimes 
called  St  CtUhberfa  Beade,  which  occur  so 
abundantly  in  the  shales  and  limestones  of 
the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone 
formation.— Fairy  hammer,  the  name  given 
in  the  Hebrides  to  an  ancient  stone  (usually 
porphyry)  hammer,  shaped  like  the  nead  of 
a  hatchet,  used  to  medicate  the  drink  given 
to  patients  afflicted  with  certain  diseases. — 
Fairy  hUloeks,veTAnnt  knolls  found  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland,  which  have  received  Uiis 
denomination  from  the  popular  idea  that 
thev  were  anciently  inhabited  by  the  fairies, 
or  that  the  fairies  used  to  dance  there.— 
Fairp  ring  or  circle,  a  phenomenon  observed 
in  fields,  long  popularly  supposed  to  be 
caused  bv  fairies  in  their  dances.  Thiscirole 
is  of  two  kinds:  one  about  seven  yards  in  dia- 
meter, containing  a  round  bare  path,  a  foot 
broad,  with  green  grass  in  the  middle;  the 
other  of  smaller  dimensions,  encompassed 
with  a  circumference  of  gr^ss  greener  and 
fresher  than  in  the  middle.  They  are 
ascribed  to  a  kind  of  fungus  which  breaks 
and  pulverizes  the  soil— Fairy  tparke,  the 
phosphoric  light  from  decaying  wood,  fish, 
and  other  substances :  believed  at  one  time 
to  be  lights  propared  for  the  fairies  at  their 
rovels.  — Fairy  eUme,  the  fossU  echlnite, 
abundant  in  chalk  pits. 

Falxy-klllg  (fa'rikingX  n.  The  king  of  the 
fairies. 

FftlXT-land  (f&'ri-IandX  n.  The  imaginary 
lana  or  abode  of  fairies. 

FtaryUke  (fa'rilik),  a.  ImlUting  the  man- 
ner of  fairies. 

Fainr-queen  (f&'ri-kwdn),  n.  The  ^uesn  of 
the  lairies. 

And  I  senre  ihc/airy-^wueM 

To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green.         SkaJt. 

Fairy-lhrlmp  (f&'ri-shrimp),  n.  The  Chiro- 
cepiuilue  diaphanue,  a  beautiful  species  of 
phyllopodous  crustacean,  occurring  occa- 
sionally in  fresh  water  ponds  in  Britain, 
about  1  inch  in  length  and  nearly  trans- 

{tarent    It  swims  on  its  back,  and  on  the 
east  disturbance  darts  off  to  conceal  itself 

in  the  soft  mud  or  amongst  the  weeds  at 

the  bottom  of  the  pool  j 

FalXT-tale  (fa'd-talX  n.    A  tale  relating  to 

fairies;  any  pleasant  but  fanciful  tale. 
Faiai1>let(f&z'i-bl).a.   Feasible.    Bp.  Halt 
FUtaooompli(f&tak.koti-pl«).   [^.1    lAL 

a  fact  accomplished;  a  scheme  already 

carried  into  execution. 

The  subjection  of  the  South  is  as  much  tifait  tU' 
commit  as  Oie  Declaration  of  Independence  itself. 

FtLith  (fWhX  n.  {O.^feid,  feith,  fey,  Ac, 
O.Fr.  feid.  It  fede,  L.  fide*,  faith,  from^Mo, 
to  trust,  from  a  root  seen  also  in  Or.  peithd, 
to  persuade.  ]    1.  The  assent  of  the  mind  to 


the  truth  of  what  is  declared  by  another, 
resting  on  his  authority  and  veracity,  with- 
out ouier  evidence,  or  on  probable  evidence 
oi  any  kind :  assent  of  the  mind  to  a  state- 
ment or  proposition  of  another,  on  the 
ground  of  the  manifest  truth  of  such  state- 
ment or  proposition:  firm  and  earnest  be- 
lief, on  probable  evidence  of  any  kind.  I 
have  strong  faith  or  no  faith  tn  tiie  testi- 
mony of  a  witness,  or  in  what  an  historian 
narrates. 

A  third  otode  of  sepatmtingySitiA  and  philosophy 
is  that  adopted  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  Lays 
down  thatySiiM  has  i>roperly  to  do  with  the  incon- 
ceirable.  while  philosophy  has  concern  only  with  the 
knowable  and  cogitable.  .  .  .  FattM  may  be  defined 
as  the  mind  in  a  state  of  conviction  merely,  while 
philosophy  may  be  said  to  be  the  mind  in  a  state  of 
reasoned  conviction; /btiA  is  the  mind  in  a  state  of 
convicdon  regarding  supersensible  things,  no  matter 
whether  philosophical  or  not.  and  philosophy  is  the 
mind  convinced  one  way  or  another,  after  a  thorough 
scrutiny  into  the  prafoundest  principles  conceme<L 

Dr.  lyaiiae*. 

2.  The  assent  of  the  mind  to  what  is  given 
forth  as  a  revelation  of  man's  relation  to 
Ood  and  the  infinite;  a  settled  conviction 
in  regard  to  religion:  in  this  sense  the  word 
applies  to  all  religrions.— In  Christian  theol. 
the  word  implies  (a)  hiatorical  or  epectUa- 
tive  faith,  or  oelief  in  the  historic  truthful- 
ness of  the  Scripture  narrative,  and  the 
supernatural  origin  of  its  teaching,  (b)  Eftan- 
gelieal,  juetifying,  or  tavina  faith,  is  the 
assent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  divine 
revelation,  on  the  authority  of  Ood's  testi- 
mony, accompanied  with  a  cordial  assent 
of  the  will  or  apinrobation  of  the  heart;  an 
entire  confidence  or  trust  in  Ood's  char- 
acter and  declarations,  and  in  the  character 
and  doctrines  of  Christ,  with  an  unreserved 
surrender  of  the  will  to  his  guidance,  and 
dependence  on  his  merits  for  salvation. 
For  we  walk  \jy/aitk,  and  not  by  sight.  3  Cor.  v.  7. 

The  fnitk  of  the  gospel  is  that  emotion  of  the 
mind  which  is  called  'trust'  or  'confidence'  exer- 
cised toward  the  moral  character  of  God,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  Saviour.  Divight. 

8.  That  which  is  believed  on  any  subject, 
whether  in  science,  politics,  or  reli^on;  a 
doctrine  or  system  of  doctrines  believed; 
espedalhr,  a  system  of  religious  beltef  of 
any  kind ;  as,  the  Jewish  or  Mohammedan 
faith ;  more  especially,  the  Christian  creed 
or  beliet 

They  heard  only,  that  he  who  peraecnted  os  in 
times  past,  now  prcacbeth  the  faith  which  once 
he  destroyed.  GaL  L  33. 

4.  Faithfulnesr.  fidelity;  a  strict  adherence 
to  duty  and  fulfilment  of  promises. 

Her  failing,  while  her/aitk  to  rae  remains. 
1  would  conceal  Miiton. 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 

And  simpleyiii/A  than  Norman  blood.  TennysoH. 

b.  Word  or  honour  pledoed;  pomise  given; 
fidelity;  as,  he  violated  his  piloted  yaifA. 

For  yon  alone 
I  broke  my /ttUk  with  injured  Palamon.    Dryden. 

6.  Credibility  or  truth.  *  The  faith  of  the 
forgoing  narrative.'  MUford.  [Rare.]— /n 
good  faith,  in  real  honestv;  with  perfect  sin- 
ceri^;  as,  he  fulfilled  his  engagements  in 
goodfaitK 
ftdth  t  (fath),  V.  t    To  beUeve;  to  credit 

If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposal 

Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee. 

Make  thy  wordi/aitM'd.  SJkiJt. 

Fatth  (f&th),  exdam.  A  colloquial  expression 
meaning  by  my  faith;  in  truth;  verily. 

Faith-breaoh  (fathl)rtehX  n.  Breach  of 
fidelity;  disloyalty;  perfidy.    [Bare.] 

Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  hiy/aitA-^rmcM.  SMaM. 

Faltllfol  (fath'ful).  a.  1.  Fhm  in  adherence 
to  the  truth  and  to  the  duties  of  religion. 

Be  thou/ai/ilrA(/  to  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life.  Rev.  il  to. 

2.  Firmly  adhering  to  duty;  of  true  fidelity; 
loyal ;  true  and  constant  in  affection  or  lU- 
l^ance  to  a  person  to  whom  one  is  bound; 
constant  in  tne  performance  of  duties  or 
services;  exact  in  attending  to  commands; 
as,  M  faithful  subject;  z  faithful  servant;  a 
faitf^ul  husband  or  wife. 

The  seraph  Abdiel.yai'/A/W/  found 
Among  the  Caithless.yai/V'^  oniy  he.      MiUon. 

8.  Observant  of  compacts,  treaties,  contracts, 
TOWS,  or  other  engagements;  true  to  one's 
word;  as,  a  government  should  \^  faithful 
to  its  treaties,  individuals  to  their  word  — 
4.  True;  exact;  in  conformity  to  the  letter 
and  spirit;  conformable  to  truth;  conform- 
able to  a  prototype;  as,  a  faithful  execution 
of  a  will;  %  faithful  narrative;  %  faithful 
likeness.— 6.  True;  worthy  of  belief. 

This  is  tkJkahOU  sayhig.  •  Tim.  ii.  it. 


—The  faithful,  those  who  are  true  or  adhere 
to  a  svstem  of  religions  belief,  as  contrasted 
with  the  adherents  of  another  faith. 
Faltllftl]]y(fith'fvaii).«iv.  Lin  a  faithful 
manner;  as,  the  treaty  or  contract  was/sidk- 
fuUy  executed.— 2.  Sincerely;  with  strong 
assuranoe;  earnestly;  as,  he  faithfully  pro- 
mised. 

Hast  thou  denied  thyself  a  Faulconbddge 
ks/aUM/uUy  as  I  deny  the  devil  1  ShcUi. 

If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous 

I  should  not  urge  it  half  so/<u:rV^^{r-       Shah. 

&  Conformably  to  truth  or  fact;  conformably 
to  an  example  or  prototype;  as,  the  battle 
yf9A  faithfully  described  or  represented. 

They  suppose  the  nature  of  tilings  to  be  faith/Ulfy 
signified  by  their  names.  South, 

FalthfrtlnftM  (f&th'fnl-nes),  n.  The  quality 
at  character  of  being  faithful;  flaelity; 
truth;  loyalty;  constancy;  as,  the  faithful- 
ne$$  of  Ood,  of  a  wife,  of  a  subject,  of  a 
friend. 

FaatHleM  (f&thOesX  &  1.  Without  belief  in 
the  revealed  truths  of  religion;  unbelieving. 
'A  faithlest  Jew.'     Shak.      'O  faithless 

Sineration.'  Mat  xviL  17.— 2.  Not  believ- 
g;  not  giving  credit  to.— 8.  Not  adhering 
to  allegiance,  vows,  or  du^;  disloyal;  as,  a 
faithleu  subiect;  a  faitkUm  servant;  a 
faithlesM  husband  or  wife.  '  O  faithust 
coward  1'  Shak.— 4.  Not  observant  of  pro- 
mises. —  6.  Tending  to  disappoint  or  de- 
ceive: deceptive;  delusive.  '  Yonder  faith- 
lees  phantom.'  Goldsmith. 

Falt£leiSly<f&thaes-U),ad9.  in  a  faithless 
manner. 

FaltlklMaieu(fith1es-nes).n.  Stote  of  be- 
ing faithless;  as,  (a)  unbelief  as  to  revealed 
religion :  Q>)  perQdy;  treacheij;  disloyalty, 
as  in  subjects :  (e)  violation  of  promises  or 
covenants ;  inconstancy,  aa  of  husband  or 
wife. 

Fftlthwortblnau  (f&th'wAr-YHi-neaX  n. 
Trustworthiness.    Quart  Bev. 

Falthwortby  (f&th'w«r-THiX  a.  Worthy  of 
faith  or  belief;  trustworthy. 

Faltonrt  (f a'tdr),  n.  [Norm,  faitour,  a  factor, 
a  slothful  person,  an  ill-doer ;  Fr.  faiteur, 
from  L.  factor,  a  doer,  from  faeio,  to  da] 
An  evO-doer;  a  scoundrel;  a  mean  fellow; 
a  vagabond.    'This  false /oifotir.'  Spenser. 

Faix  (f&ksX  An  exclamation  equivalent  to 
'faith." in  faith.' 

Fkko  (thk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fare,  a  space  or  Inter- 
val] Naut.  one  of  the  circles  or  windings 
of  a  cable  or  hawser  as  it  lies  in  a  coil;  a 
single  turn  or  coiL 

Fkko  (f&k).  v.t  1.  To  make;  to  do  anythiiw. 
2.  To  cheat  or  deceive.— S.  To  steal  or  filch; 
to  pick,  as  a  pocket.  [In  idl  meanings  slang,  j 

Fakir,  Fftkeer  (nik6r^  n.  [Ar,  a  poor 
man,  one  of  an  order  of  mendicants,  eauiva- 
lent  to  the  Per.  Dervish  or  Sqf.)  An  oriental 
ascetic  or  begging  monk.  The  fakirs  are  met 
with  chiefly  in  India  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries;  they  are  filthy  in  their  habits, 
and  inflict  upon  themselves  the  severest 
tortures  and  mortificationa 

Falcade  (fal-k&dO.  n.  [Fr.,  from  L  fake, 
faleis,  a  sickle  or  scythe.]  In  the  man^, 
the  action  of  a  horse  when  he  throws  hun- 
self  on  his  haunches  two  or  three  times,  aa 
in  a  very  quick  curvet. 

FUoate,  Falcated  (fallc&t  fallc&t^dx  a. 
[L.  faloatus.  from  fcUx,  a  sickle,  scythe,  or 
reaping-hook.]  Hooked;  bent  like  asiclde 
or  scythe:  an  epithet  applied  to  the  moon 
when  in  her  first  and  fourth  quarters,  and 
also  to  parts  of  plants,  as  the  leaves. 

Falcate  (fallc&t),  n.  a  figure  resembling 
a  sickle  formed  by  two  curves  bending  the 
same  way  and  meeting  in  a  point  at  the 
apex,  the  base  terminating  in  a  straight 
margin. 

FalcatUm  (fal-k&'shon),  n.  Crookedness;  a 
bending  or  bend  in  the  form  of  a  sickle. 

The  locusts  have  antennae,  or  long  horns  before, 
with  a  loagyWos/MM  or  fordpated  tail  behind. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Falcatort  (fal'k&t-«r).  n.     One  who  cuts 

with  a  hook  or  bilL    Blount. 
Falchion  (f»rshonX  n.     [it  faleione,  a 

scimitar,  from  /alee,  a  hook ;  L  L.  faleio. 

from  L.  fcUx,  faleis,  a  scvthe.]     A  broad 

short  sword,  with  a  slightly  curved  point, 

much  used  in  the  middle  ages. 

rve  seen  the  day  with  my  gfHxl  hMag/alchifn 
I  would  have  made  them  skip:  I  am  old  now.  Shmh. 

FaloUbmi  (fal'si-form).  a.  [L.  falx,  a 
reaping-hook,  and  forma,  form.]  In  the 
shape  of  a  siclde;  resembling  a  reaping- 
hook. 

FalOO  (failed),  n.  A  UnMean  genus  of  diurnal 
birds  of  prey,  now  restricted  so  as  to  include 


Fite,  fftr,  fat,  fftll;       mb,  met,  hte;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  boll;       oil.  pound;       ii,  8c.  abvne;      S*  ^  f^- 


mly  tliD  iHtnartiiH,  lu 

Mh.  uul  luerliDi.  S«  Falcok.  FiLOontDM. 

Ptloon  ((•'kn).  n.  IO.FT  ,ftH«m;  ft /obms; 
IL  JaUent;  L  /al».  Probably  from  Jala. 
a  naplDE-buDk.  from  Uu  conid  cUwi  ud 
beak.  Tba  word  tu>  ilH  puHd  tolo  the 
TgoL  Uogiusc*.  CoiDD.  O.a.  /oIcAd.  O. 
/M,  JiUln.  Ictl  faOi,  Alcon.]  1.  la  zoaL 
B  ineinbur  of  llw  Falconinie.  n  (Ub-funllir 


of  the  PilconldB  (which  ■«;,  chuwt«ii» 
lij-  B  thart  bskk,  coned  from  the  hue,  b 
tUTln^  on  the  m  UTln  one  or  tvo  iCroi^t  Lndei 
latloni  on  eich  ilde,  and  Tei7  Ions  wLngi,  < 
wblch  the  iecond  pen-f«athar  t(  the  Ui^giwi 
The  •pecJei  moil  commonly  oied  In  taluonr, 
m  tn«  Bftfiioa  or  Urtnlcan  (Falca  pyr- 
Jalco)  and  the  peregnne  falcon  iF,  pertgH- 
HuX  The  former  Isregarded  u  the  Ixildeit 


repLdof  b 


r  Lb  regarded  utha  Doldeit 
ul  of  lia  family,  and  nait  to 


hcrafore  held  In  the 


Imported  Iram  fceland  a 
pensrlne  falcon  being  moi 


»  bf  iportamen  mlrlcted 
being  calted   ttrml. 


In  (ortnsr  Ume&  haThu  a  diameter  at  the 
bon  ol  U  Incbe*.  and  carrrlng  ihat  of 
Utotlba 

nilooiMrO'kn-^rX  n.  (See  Fitroir.)  A  par- 
wild  towit:  one  who  followi  the  iport  ot 
footing  wtlh  hawka. 

--■ -*  "-"^on-otl,  n.    lO.rt.  JiOamttU. 

,  a  piece  ol  ordaani:e.]     An 


and  whkh  carried  ihot  of  II  to  S  lb*. 

TtiMn-vantlL  Faleon-mnOa  <f|im>}eu'' 

til,  fdltB-Jen'll).  n.    The  female  and  ytmng 
ottlieBDahawk  (AMur  imltimbarivty 
rietnM»  (fal.konl-d^  n.pL    X  family  of 
nptnrlal  birdi  or  blrdi  of  prey.  In  which 

Id  alu  to  the  «g1ee  and  Toltona,  but 
thaj  are  of  Ml  blrda  tha  moat  aymmetrl- 
cal  In  their  form,  and  the  moat  dartng  In 
the  eaptnra  ol  Uialr  pray,  balng  alao  en- 
dowed with  wonderfhl  aCfnifflh  and  powen 
ol  night.    Tber  *<«  dlitlngaulwd  by  a  pro- 

Clon  oTcr  Itae  ay«bn>wt,  vhlefi  giTa 
r  eyei  tlie  appeannce  of  balng  duply 
•«al*4inthalrorWM.TIiebMkltliookediuid 
Benerally  cnrred  from  Ita  origin;  there  ar« 
tbnt  (oca  bofora  and  onebehbid.  theclavn 
are  pointed  and  aharp.  moKabl*.  ntracdle. 
and  much  hooked,  ne  familj  indudet  the 
dDTereut  ^oclca  of  eacl(a,llvebawka  and  fal- 
coni  properlj  »  called,  compriaing  the  lub- 
famlilei  Foljbortnie  (carscataay  EateonlBB 
(bOBardi).  AqtiUlnia  (ea«Iea),  Falconinsffal- 
cottt).  Mllvlnc  (Ulea).  Acclpltrinv  (hswiaX 
and  CtrcloB  flunieni 

FtleOBlnM  ^al  ko.nl'n«X  n.  pi.  A  nb-ts- 
mllr  of  tbo  Falemldn.  compriaing  tha  (al- 
eoiu.    Bee  FaLCDS.  Palconida 

lUoonllW  (fa'kon-lnl  a.  Of  or  pertalutng 
to  Uw  anb-tamlty  Palconlna. 

Taleoiaj  (fi'knri).  n.  1.  The  art  of  ttaln- 
IBC  lalcOBi  to  attack  wild  towl  or  game.— 


t.  Ttw  aport  of  paraulng  wild  fowla  or  game 
by  mean!  of  talcona  orhawka. 
Pklculm  (lal'ka-lix  n    tl.]    lDi>»<.acom- 
preaied.    elongated,    cuired,    and    iharp- 

nOml&te  (fal'kd-lat),  a.  fL  /aleuJa,  dim. 
of /nil,  a  dcUe  ]  laioirf.  compreoed.  elon- 
gated, cnrred,  and  iharp-polnted:  applied 

FBldlita(f*1d'k]),  n.  rLI. /aUae<vm,tTOtD 
O.E.  and  A.  Sai.  fold,  a  fold.  Bee  Fold.] 
In  England,  a  prlvUege  which  anciently 
•BVenf  lordi  reaened  to  themielTea  ol  let- 
ting up  folda  for  aheep  In  any  Delda  witbin 

^(^^(fal-de.ral],  TL  [Formed  from  the 
unmeaning  repetUloni  In  (ome  old  aongi] 

Kio.hcll  lecFru  ttyaidrraa  ^  utklhprB'Oie 


Fftldinx)  (fald'hig),  n.  A  kind  of  coarta 
clotb. 

FUmrtOTTt  (Wdla-to-rl).  n.  iL.L/aliIu. 
tortuBt,  from  O.H.O.  /aUMuil,  from  fat- 
dm,  fallm.  to  fold  up,  and  itwrf,  itoul.] 
Tha  throne  or  acat  of  a  blaliop. 

ntUMMl  (fald'itOI),  n.    l/'oUor/old.and 

(tool:  npeclally.aklndofitaol  placed  at  tbe 
loutli  ilda  of  tha  altar,  at  which  Uie  Iringt  ol 
England  kneelat  their  coronation;  a  folding 
•tool,  provided  wlthacuihlan.lllie  acamp- 
atool,  for  a  penon  to  kneel  on  during  the 

Btool  of  thii  kind  was  formerly  placod  wltliln 
Ihe  altar-ralUng  fur  the  lue  of  a  bishop  when 
not  ondatlng  in  hli  own  cathedral— 3.  A 
■mall  deak  at  which  In  cathedral*,  chunhea. 


Illany  is  enjoinod  to  be  Hiiig  or 
,  la  aomatlnua  called  a  Lifanv-aCeef . 

(faldVCrth),  n.     In  oM  law.  a 

perton  ol  inch  age  a*  that  be  may  Im  reek- 
come  lubject  lo  tha  rate  or  law  of  frank- 
pledge;   See  Fkamk-plum*. 
nUenUll  (fa-l«i'nl-au},  a.     Pertaining  to 
Mount  Jf'oln^Liu In  Campania.  In  Italy,  noted 


'!S''»J.'.7ii".°.«S"-,raS: 

Dan./aId«.tofall.  Cog.  wiOiLpeUo,  todriie 
(■hence  rzpcl,  Ac.)  ]  1.  To  deKCnd  Irutn  a 
hlghertoalnwerpniltlonTithBrinddenlyor 
griidually:  todo*--end  by  the  power  of  giai- 

horae;  rlpefnilla.o  ('from  treee;  an  oi/oili 

risei  and  'faUi  with  the  Increue  and  dl- 

■faU-  It  li  common,  and  Indeed  almoit  the 
luTartablo  pfKtice.  ti 

the  red  anbJecC  of 


Ifillu  tdi  («<  IS  nnblp  hiin.  Rev.  ill.  id. 
1,  To  emp^;  to  dlaembogiie;  to  flow  or 
dlBcharge  Itaell  Into  a  pond,  lake,  or  era. 
aa  a  river;  aa,  the  Rhone  /alii  fnio  the 
Uedlterrweau;  the  MlHlaalppl/nUi  into  Ihe 
Oiilf  ofMeilco.— 4.  To  depart  from  the  failli 
ftll  by^'ea'une'S.  "   *"  •™"""" 


;f""fia.T; 


|ioagh  Inadvertence  01 


He,  particularly  by  violei) 


7.  To  be  degraded;  lo  ilnk  Into  dlarepu 
dligrace;  to  beplunaed  Into  mlaery;  t 
dine  in  power,  wealth,  or  glory.    'A 


■uddeanOH  or 

norancei  aa,  t ,.  ._, 

/(dl  diatracte^l;  Io/aU>lck;  to /aU  In  love; 
to  /nil  Into  dlfflcnltiea;  to  /oU^  under  cen- 
■ure  or  ImpuUtlon ;  to/nU  &lo  error  or  ali- 
■nrdlty;  lo/iU  Into  a  mare.  'Will /ollto 
oaideia  rain.'    Slak. 


■lie,  value,  or  hitanatty;  aa.  the  price  of 
gooda  fnUi  with  plenty  and  riaca  wltb  acar- 
dty:  (he  wiud/oUt.    -  A  good  legwIil/alC 

AI  kcclk  h«  titfjia.  JlryJn. 

ID.  Not  to  reach  a  certain  amonnL 


To  happen;  to  befall;  to  talw  place. 

cmllu  iinnf  Much.vajJi  n»  abfat  Icn  da 
3.  To  paaa  or  be  tranaferred  by  chani 


IS.  To  be  dropped  or  uttered  carelaai 
an  unguarded  eniregaioi]  /ill  from  h 
not  a  word  feU  from  him  on  tin  aub 
Id.  To  ahik  Into  weaknei 
become  tceblo  or  fahit;  ai,  oi 
f*vi  riae  and/oil  with  good  or  LU  n; 
To  be  brought  fortA;  to  luue  L 


wealotflBa;  lo  languial 


s;  to  terminate. 

—TofaU  aboard  of  (noul.X  loatrlke  agalnit 
another  ihlp.  —  To  /all  ainant,  to  come 
among  or  into  the  loclety  of,  accidentally 
and  uneipectedly;  ag,  he/iUanwnd  thievea 
-TofaU  atUnlnaat ),  to  more  orl>edriven 
backward,  or  to  remain  beUnd:  aald  ol  a 
ihlp.-Ta/aflaiMv,(attoloaeae>h;  lo  be- 
come lean  or  emadalcJ;  to  pine. 


(fc)  To  rone 
ordnty;lci 


e,  lallb. 


Toltor  rebel;  to 


Forming  a  promise 
II.— To  /nil  tool  I 


h,  aiur*.— Be*  Ear. 


FALL 
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hare  recourse  to  some  rapport  or  expedient, 
generally  one  formerly  ined.—To/<M  doum, 
la)  to  prostrate  one's  self  in  worship  or  sup- 
plication. 

AU  kings  ahatt/aii  d0wn  before  him.      Ps.  UziL  tx. 
(h)  To  sink;  to  come  to  the  ground. 

DtmiH/eU  the  beauteous  youth.  DrytUn, 

(c)  VanL  to  satl  or  pus  toward  the  month 
of  a  river  or  other  outlet  —To  fail  foul  of, 
to  attack:  to  make  an  assault  upon.— To /all 
from,  (a)  to  recede  from;  to  depart;  not  to 
adhere  to;  as,  to /aU  from  an  agreement  or 
engagement  (6)  To  depart  from  allegiance 
or  duty;  to  revolt— To  faU  home,  in  ship- 
carp,  to  curve  Inwards:  applied  to  the  tim- 
bers or  upper  parts  of  the  sides  of  a  ship.— 
To  fall  in,  (a)  To  come  in;  to  join;  to  enter; 
to  take  one's  place  in  an  orgsoiized  body  of 
men.  as  soldiers;  as.  to  fall  in  on  the  right 
(&)  To  come  to  an  end ;  to  terminate ;  to 
lapse;  an  annuity/aU«  in  when  the  annuit- 
ant dies.— To  fall  in  with,  (a)  to  meet,  as 
a  ship ;  also,  to  discover  or  come  -near,  as 
land,  (b)  To  concur  with;  to  agree  with;  to 
comply  with;  to  yield  to;  as,  the  measure 
/allt  in  trith  popular  opinion.— To  /aU  of, 

(a)  to  withdraw;  to  separate;  to  be  broken 

or  detached;  to  apostatize;  to  withdraw 

from  the  faith  or  from  all^iance  or  duty; 

as,  Mondi/all  off  in  adversity. 

Those  captive  tribesy^//  oJT 
From  God  to  worship  calves.  MMom. 

(b)  To  perish;  to  die  away;  to  become  disused; 
as,  the  custom /««  off.  {c)  To  drop;  as,  fruits 
,f<M  o/ when  ripe.  (d)To  oecome  depreciated ; 
to  depart  from  former  excellence ;  to  become 
less  valuable  or  interesting;  to  become  less; 
to  decline;  to  decrease;  as,  the  magazine  or 
the  review /o/b  off;  it  has /otten  cff;  the  cir- 
culation of  the  paper  iM/aUina  off.  (e)  NauL 
to  deviate  or  depart  from  the  course  di- 
rected, or  to  which  the  head  of  the  ship  was 
twfore  directed;  to  fall  to  lee  ward.— 7^ /oU 
on,  (a)  to  begin  suddenly  and  eagerly. 

Fad/  Mr,  and  try  the  appetite  to  eat       Dryden. 

(5)  To  b^n  an  attack;  to  assault;  to  assail. 

Fall  9n,  fall  Mr,  and  hear  him  not.       Dryden. 

(e)  To  come  upon,  usually  with  some  degree 
of  raddenness  and  unexpectedness;  to  c&op 
on;  to  descend  on. 
Fear  and  dread  shaU/it/l  •m  them.      Ex.  zv.  i6. 


Mr  blood  an  even  tenor  kept, 
Tif" 


Till  OH  mine  ear  this  roessageyb/fr. 
That  in  Vienna's  fatal  walls 
God's  finger  touch'd  him.  and  he  slept.  TenMys^n. 

(d)  To  light  on;  to  come  upon. 

The  RomansySri/  tt  this  model  bjr  chance.   Swi/t. 

—TofaXL  out^  (a)  to  quarrel;  to  begin  to  con- 
tend. 

A  soul  exasperated  in  Ws,/k/ls  out 

With  every  thing.  Its  friend,  itself.        Addison. 

(6)  To  happen;  to  befall;  to  chance;  to  turn 

out;  to  prove. 

There  yir//  otU  a  bloody  quarrel  betwixt  the  frof^ 
and  the  mice.  L' Estrange. 

—To  faU  over,  (a)  to  revolt;  to  desert  from 
one  side  to  another. 

And  dost  thou  now/all  over  to  my  foes?  Shak. 

Q>)  To  fall  beyond,  (e)  To  become  over- 
turned—To fall  ihort,  to  be  deficient:  as» 
the  corn/a^  sAorf;  we  ail/ai<  short  in  duty. 
—To/aU  to,  (a)  to  begin  hutily  and  eagerly. 
FaJi  to,  with  eager  Joy.  on  homely  food.  Dryden. 

(b)  To  apply  one's  self  to;  to  begin  with 
haste,  uxlour,  or  vehemence:  to  rush  or 
hurry  to ;  as.  he  will  never  after  /all  to 
labour;  they /ell  to  blows. 

Thcy/iUl  to  raising  money,  under  pretence  of  the 
relief  of  Ireland.  Clarendon. 

—To  fall  under,  to  come  under  or  within 
the  lunits  of;  to  be  subjected  to;  to  be- 
come the  subject  of;  to  come  within;  to 
be  ranged  or  reckoned  under ;  as,  they  fell 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  emperor ;  this 
point  did  not  /all  under  the  cognizance  or 
deliberations  of  the  court;  these  things  do 
not /all  under  human  sight  or  observation; 
these  substances/ott  under  a  different  class 
or  order.— To  fail  upon,  (a)  to  attack.  See 
To  /aU  on.  (6)  To  attempt;  to  make  trial 
of;  to  have  recourse  to. 

I  do  not  intend  Xa/att  upon  nice  disquisitions. 

Holder. 

Every  way  V^/oIUh  ufn  to  degnule  and  humble 
them.  Bronghant, 

(e)  To  rush  against  [FaU  primarily  denotes 
descending  motion,  either  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar or  inclined  direction,  and  in  most  of  its 
applications  implies,  literally  or  flgnratively, 
velocity,  haste,  suddenness,  or  violence.  Its 
use  is  so  various,  and  so  much  diversified  by 


modifying  wdrds,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  enu- 
merate its  senses  in  all  its  applications.] 
FtOl  (fftlX  v-^   1-t  To  let  faU;  to  drop.  *  And 
/aU  thy  edgeless  sword.'    «S%aJfc. 

For  every  tear  hit/aUs,  a  Trojan  bleeds.   Shak. 

2.  To  sink ;  to  depress ;  as,  to  raise  or  /aXL 
the  voice.  Baoon.— S.  To  diminish;  to  lessen 
or  lower;  as,  to  /all  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties. [Bare.  1-4.  To  bring  forth;  as,  to/oU 
lambs.    [Rare.] 

He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes. 

Who  then  conceiving  did  in  eaning  time 

FaU  parti-coloured  Iambs.  SMaJk. 

5.  To  fell;  to  cut  down;  as,  to  /all  a  tree. 
[United  Stotes.] 

Fall  (f»lX  ^  1-  The  act  of  dropping  or  de- 
scending from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  by 
gravity ;  descent ;  as,  a/aU  from  a  norse  or 
from  the  yard  of  a  ship. —2.  The  act  of 
dropping  or  tumbling  from  an  erect  posture; 
as,  he  was  walking  on  ice  and  had  a  /aU.^ 

8.  Death;  destruction;  overthrow. 

Our  fathers  were  given  to  the  sword  and  .  .  .  had 
a  greatyb//  before  our  enemies.         Judith  viiL  9. 
They  conspire  thy/aU.         Denham. 

4.  Downfall ;  degradation ;  loss  of  greatness 
or  office;  declension  of  greatness,  power,  or 
dominion;  ruin.  'The  decline  and  /aU  of 
the  Roman  empire.'    QiMHun. 

Behold  thee  glorious  only  in  Xhy/aJl.       Po^. 

b.  Diminution ;  decrease  of  price  or  value ; 
depreciation;  as.  the/oZZ  of  prices;  the/ott 
of  rents;  the  /cm  of  interest— 0.  A  sinking 
of  tone;  cadence;  as,  the/oZi  of  the  voice  at 
the  close  of  a  sentence. 

That  strain  again;  it  had  a  dying/all.       ShaJt. 

7.  Descent  of  water;  a  cascade;  a  cataract ; 
a  rush  of  water  down  a  steep  place:  usually 
in  the  plural,  but  sometimes  in  the  singular; 
as,  ihe/aUe  of  Niagara  or  the  Mohawk;  the 
/aU  of  the  Rhine  at  ScludThausea- a  The 
outlet  or  discharge  of  a  river  or  current  of 
water  into  the  ocean,  or  into  a  lake  or  pond; 
as,  the /all  of  the  Po  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

9.  Extent  of  descent ;  the  distance  through 

which  anything  falls  or  may  fall :  amount 

of  slope;  declivity;  as.  the  water  of  a  stream 

has  ti/aU  of  5  ft 

AU  sewers  should  have  a  gr^iier /all  than  at 
present.  A/.  En^. 

10.  The  fall  of  the  leaf;  the  season  when 
leaves  fail  from  trees;  autumn. 

What  crowds  of  patients  the  town-doctor  kills. 

Or  how  lutyall  he  raised  the  weekly  bUls.  Dryden. 

11.  That  which  falls ;  a  falling;  as,  a/aU  of 
rain  or  snow.— 12.  The  act  of  felling  or  cut- 
ting down ;  as,  the /all  of  timber.  [United 
States.}— 18.  Lapse  or  declension  from  in- 
nocence or  goodness;  especiallv,  the  act  of 
our  first  parents  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit ; 
also,  the  apostasy  of  the  rebellious  angels.  — 
14.  NauL  the  part  of  a  tackle  to  which  the 
power  is  applied  in  hoisting.— 16.  A  veil — 
16.  A  part  of  dress  anciently  worn  about  the 
neck  as  ruffs  were.  They  were  of  the  same 
character  as  bands,  but  larger:  written  also 
FeUling-band. 

There  she  sat  with  her  poUng-stick  stiffening  m/ali. 

Old /lay,  1605. 
Under  that  fayre  ruffe  so  sprucely  set 
Appeares  a/iall,  Si/aUing-hand  forsooth.  Biarston. 

17. t  Lot;  fortune;  condition. 

Must  not  the  world  wend  in  his  coronlun  course 
From  good  to  badd.  and  from  badde  to  worse ; 
From  worse  unto  that  is  worst  of  all. 
And  then  retume  to  tus  formerySi//.       Spenser. 

—To  try  a /all,  to  try  a  bout  at  wrestling. 

I  am  given  to  understand  that  your  younger 
brother,  Orlando,  hath  a  disposition  to  come  in  db- 
guised  against  me  to  fry  a  fall.  Shak. 

Fall  (fftl).  n.  [O.Sw.  /ale,  a  pole  or  perch.] 
In  Scotland,  a.  measure  of  length  equal  to 
6  ells  of  37 "0698  inches  each;  also,  a  super- 
ficial measure  equal  to  36  sq.  ells.  In  Scott 
land  measure,  40  falls  make  a  rood,  and  4 
roods  an  acre. 

Falladont  (fal-l&'shon),n.  A  fallacy. ./I scAam. 

FaUadOOl  (fal-l&'shus),  a.  [Ft.  /allaeieux: 
l,./allax,  from /alio,  to  deceive.  See  Fail.] 
Pertaining  to  or  embodying  a  fallacy:  pro> 
ducing  error  or  mistake;  tending  to  mislead; 
as,  a  JaUaciout  argument  or  proposition;  a 
/oitaciota appearance.  'The /oitoootu idea 
ofIi1>erty.'    Burke. 

The  Jews  assented  to  things  neither  evident  nor 
certain,  nor  ret  so  much  as  probable,  but  actually 
false  aiA/aUacioHS,  South. 

Snv.  Deceptive,  deceiving,  misleading,  so- 

fdiisticaU  deceptious,  delusive,  elusory,  false, 
llusive.  deceitfuL 
Falladonaly  (fal-la'shns-liX  adv.    In  a  fal- 
lacious manner ;  deceitfully ;  sophistically ; 
with  purpose  or  in  a  manner  to  deceive. 


We  have  seen  how  fallaciously  the  author  has 
suted  the  cause.  Addison. 

Falladonsneis  (fal-U'shus-nesX  n.  state 
of  being  fallacious;  tendency  to  deceive  or 
mislead;  inconclusiveness ;  as.  the  /aVio' 
doueneu  of  an  argument  or  of  appearances. 

Fallacy  (falOa-siX  n.  [L.  /aUacia,  deceit, 
from  /altax,  deceitful.  See  Fallacious.] 
1.  Deceptive  or  false  appearance:  deceitful- 
ness;  that  which  misleads  Uie  eye  or  the 
mind;  deception:  mistake.  'Ill  entertain 
the  favoured  /allacy.'  Shak.— 2.  In  logic, 
any  unsound  mode  of  arguing  which  ap- 
pears to  carry  conviction,  and  to  be  decisive 
of  the  question  in  hand,  when  in  fairness  it 
is  not ;  an  argument  or  proposition,  appa- 
rently sound,  Uiough  really  fallacious;  a  fal- 
lacious statement  or  dogma,  of  which  the 
error  is  not  obvious,  and  which  is  therefore 
calculated  to  deceive  or  mislead. 

His  principal  and  most  general  falloiy  is  his  mak- 
ing essence  and  person  to  signify  the  same. 

iVateriand. 

'Cogito.  ergo  sum.*  Few  philosophical  aphorisms 
have  been  more  frequently  repeated,  few  more  con- 
tested than  this,  and  few  assuredly  have  been  so 
little  understood  by  those  who  have  held  up  its  sup- 
poscdfalla^y  to  the  greatest  ridicule,  y.  D.  MIorell. 

—Fallacy,  Sophittrv.  Pailaey,  the  quality 
of  deceiving;  something  that  deceives;  an 
argument  uutt  deceives  or  misleads  one, 
not  necessarily  purposely.  Sophittrv,  in- 
tendedly  false  reasoning;  arguments,  so 
subtle  as  not  to  be  easily  detected  and  con- 
troverted, advanced  purposely  to  mislead. 

Winning  by  conquest  what  the  first  man  lost. 
hy  fallacy  surprised.  Milton. 

The  Juggle  of  sophistry  consists  for  the  roost  part 
in  using  a  word  in  one  sense  in  all  the  premises.  axA 
in  anouier  sense  in  the  conclusion.  Coleridgt. 

Fai-lals  (fallalzX  n.  pi.  Foolish  ornaments 
in  dress. 

Passed  in  review  all  her  gowns,  fichus,  tags,  bob- 
bins, laces,  silk-stockings,  aud /al-lals.    Thackeray. 

Fallaxt  (fallaksX  n.    Fallacy;  cavillation. 

To  utter  the  matter  plainly  without  ^/Air  or  cavil- 
lation. Cranmer. 

Fall-board  (fi^'bdrdX  n.  The  wooden  drop- 
shutter  of  a  window,  which  moves  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  hinges. 

Fallen  (fi^'enX  pp.  or  a.  Dropped;  de- 
scended; degraded;  decreased;  ruined. 

Fkllenoy  t  ( fallen-si  X  n.  Mistake ;  error. 
^TmofaOeneitt.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

FUler  (f »l'dr),  n.    One  that  faUa 

Fallibility  (fal-i-bU'i-tiX  n.  [See  FALLIBLE. ) 
The  state  of  being  fallible;  liableness  to 
deceive  or  to  be  deceived ;  as.  the  /allibU' 
ity  ot  an  argument,  of  reasoning,  or  of  a 
I>erson. 

There  isa  great  deal  tUfallitUity  in  the  testimony 
of  men.  H^atts. 

Fallible  (fallbl).  a.  [L.L.  /aUibUit,  from 
L.  /alio,  to  deceive ;  Fr./aittiMtf ;  It  /aUibiU. ) 
Liable  to  fail  or  mistake;  liable  to  deceive 
or  to  be  deceived;  asL  all  men  are  /aUible; 
our  judgments  are/allible. 

Do  not  falsify  year  resolution  with  hopes  that  are 
fhUiMe.  Shak. 

Fallibly  (fall-bU),  adv.  In  a  fallible  man- 
ner. 

FaUiXlg  (fallng),  n.  That  which  fails  or 
drops;  that  which  sinks;  an  indentation;  a 
hollow;  as.  risings  and  /attingt  in  the 
ground. 

'Tb  the  beggar's  gain 
To  glean  \he  fallings  of  the  loaded  wain.     Dryden. 

-FaUing-in.  an  indention  or  hollow:  op- 
posed to  rising  or  prominence. 

Prominences  *ndfallings-in  of  the  features. 

Addison. 

FaUing-bandtCfal'ing-bandXn.  See  Fall, 
n.  16. 

FaUing-monld  (fi^lng-mdld),  n.  In  hand- 
railing,  the  two  moulds  which  are  applied, 
the  one  to  the  convex,  and  the  other  to  the 
concave  vertical  side  of  the  rail-piece,  in 
order  to  form  its  back  and  under  surface  and 
finish  the  squaring. 

Falling-ticKness  (f»nng-Bik-nesX  n.  The 
epilepsy;  a  disease  in  which  the  patient 
suddenly  loses  his  senses  and  falls. 

FaUiXIg-iluioe  (f»l'ing-slQ&X  n.  A  kind  of 
flood-gate  for  miU-dams,  rivers^  canals.  &c., 
which  is  self-acting,  or  so  contrived  as  to  fall 
down  of  itself  in  the  event  of  a  flood,  whereby 
the  water- way  is  enlarged. 

Falling-star  (fftl'ing-stiU-X  n.  l.  A  name 
applied  to  a  well-known  cUws  of  meteors 
which  i4>pear  as  luminous  points  shoot- 
ing or  darting  through  larger  or  smaller 
arcs  of  the  sky,  and  followed  by  long  trains 
of  light  They  are  observable  in  the  night- 
sky  throughout  the  year,  and  are  believed 
to  consist  of  small  cosmical  bodies  which 


Fite,  fftr,  fat,  f»ll;       m%,  met,  hir;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       t&be,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abuntt;     f .  '^.  f«y. 


tALUso-Bimn 


(nt«r  our  itmiitplieR  undsr  tbe  Inflnoioa 
ol  tlw  evUi'i  Kttnotion,  mnd  tonlta  ud  m 
r^ioiulisd  In  ooiuaqiunca  or  lli^  friction 
nHltlu  from  tb*  ImmenM  vtloolCr  <r<Ui 
which t&sj mors.  Blngior Mnuniol thua 
bodlM  ue  MippoMd  to  nnilte  rotind  Uw 
■iui,uid  lolDlniect  theeuth'torbltln  two 
pulnti.  tbia  brlnclnc  anai  niunbenol  them 
vIlUn  the  iphcRoi  the  eulh'i  KltracUon. 
■iid  giTing  riH  lo  the  mstHTlc  ihowsn 
which  o«cur4t  two  pcriodiof  thejuT,  About 
Iha  UHh  Annut  End  llth  Novtmbw,  the 
dl«iil*n  oh  in*  IMtOT  d*te  balng  etpecUll; 

■anlticadei  of  UIIdi  ilara  ue  M«n  radiat- 
ing Irnia  on«   point  uid   tnienlDg   the 

>. i_  .11 11 — u —    "^leij  iUm  SiuHl- 

la  boL  the  popn- 


oovend  by  Fillopioa.     Thej  ulH  it  etch 

tow*ird>  the  ai&riiun. 
EtlKnr(f allocs.  [A.3u./«Ia,/*a;iM,pd« 
i*dor  Dmlen^low:O.S~/alaii./altiet,±c— 
■HIihne/abiHuidpile.-  CAauscr.  Camp. 
O.  /oU,  faO,:  LO.  ind  D.  kwI.  Iitltow; 
■bo  Pr  /auH,  ILtalbo.  which  an  baiTow«l 
tram  the  Taatoalc :  cng.  L  polltdiu.  pule. 
TIm  application  of  the  epithet  to  land  U 

nbabJj  dnatolhecolourof  plouffbed  lanfl,] 
lie  red  or  pale  yellow ;  na,  a  /aUow 
dHT.-l.  Lett  to  nat  after  tlllaca;  untUleil: 
ODealUTitadi  Mclected. 


:uH  Vt/tlltK.        HuJOrmi. 


lUlmr  (faiiB), 

jraar  or  more  I 
ploughed  withi 
ploughing 

partj  coni 


LuUlled  or  nniaadad ;  land 

uiont   being  •owed.— 2  The 

tllllns  Dl  land,  without  lowlnB 

m,  ~uon :  M,  nunnwr  /oUw,  pn- 

onducled.  hu  ever  been  tonnd  a 

Tthod  ot  deetrojing  wseda 

—Agrttn  faUtne.  In  England,  tallow  wh«« 
Una  li  rendered  mellow  and  dean  Irem 

tarvlp*.  patitoei.  Ao. 

mb>W<tal'U).  (.<.  To  plough,  harrow,  and 
break  land  wlthoal  wvding  IL  tor  the  pur- 
poae  of  dcabojlng  weeda  and  toiecta  and 
nndgring  II  mellow;  at.  It  la  found  lo  be 
for  the  Interait  ol  the  tarniar  to  /alim  cold, 
Mrong.  clarei  land. 

fUlowl  (lallA).  v.L    To  fade;  lo  become 

IUlo«-etwt([al1«H:hat),  n.    S«  ruLow- 
p  (fal1»-kiop),  n.      The  crap 


the  limb),  and  beoeath  thi 


the  Inaidea  ot 
dL  Thehoru, 

rldedlnta 

each,  and  a  atmliar 


Xnglaod  than  an  two  klndi  of  taltow-daer, 
the  dappled  variety,  probably  from  the 
•onib  at  Europe  or  Waiteni  Africa,  and  a 
deep  brawn  Tarlaty  braoght  by  Jamea  I, 


raeUal  bird,  lb* 


Inefc  KarlMiiih).  n. 


il,  *e*  Km.— FoIm  ni4mbmnt.  a 


fain  jurronalion,  lee  PiHsom- 
petitim.  In  arilA.  hb  Ptmit 
potl.  Ik  piece  ot 

Bclenoy   therein.  —  Fain  priU 


noni  fluid  or  lymi^ 


to  Uie  north  of  their  winter  quarter* 

1>  toa^  all  OTer  Britain.    The  male  iingi 
prettily,  though  not  loudly.     It  teede  foi 

length  ot  Uie  adult  bird  la  ^  Inchi 
PilTowlrt  {fan4-l«tX  n.    One  — 


FkllOWnMt  (tBlia-nea),  h.  A  fallow  aUla; 
bamnneei;  eiatnptlOD  tram  bearing  tmlL 
Sonne.     [Rare.] 

^■" — ^  "-itntn* 

and  illghtly  Hblugent  planta.  »hli 
chlelly  Id  the  Swlu  A'—     -    ' 


lUtnnk,  FUt 

aU,  a  talL  and  i 
galDtt  tallal 


which  enlata.  la  done,  laid,  or  thought;  ai, 
a  faitt  report  comnianleatea  what  I*  not 

a  penon  what  he  hai  not  done  or  eiild;  a 
/dtw  wilneii  latlllea  what  la  not  true-,  a 
/alte  opinion  la  one  uot  according  to  tnilh 
or  fact  The  word  la  applicable  to  any  eub- 
ject.  physical  or  lonraL  -falm  a*  dlcen' 
oatha'  Shak.~i  Not  well  founded:  aa  a 
faim  claim. ^.3-  Subildlaiy  or  eecondary  lo 
■omethlug  alee  ;  aa.  a  /alie  bottom.  — 
4  Coontarfell;  forged;  not  genuine;  not  ac' 
cording  lo  tb*  lawful  atandard;  hypocritical; 


Tfyli 

fail  modcBly ;  tl 
colon  re. -6.  Not 


a/olK  w 


and  alippery  ground.'    Dryde-n-  0.  Not  tn 

gnldaaoeinanyartortclence;  not  agreeable 

In  languue;  fain  heraldry.  —1,  Not  honeit 
or  Juat;  not  fair;  not  faithful  or  loyal; 
treaoheroui;  perlMloiu;  deceitful;  imtallb- 


t;  aM.faiat  pl^;  a/stit  he 

-/—  iv'w./alM  to  promliei  and  ro-i, 
the  huiband  and  wlte  prored  /aim  to  each 

&  In  nuuie,  not  In  tune;  Inaccurate  hi 
pitch  -Faltt  attic,  an  architectural  anlih, 
bearing  lome  reiemblance  lo  the  Attic 
order,  but  wlthoul  pllailei^  eaaement.  or 
baluatrade.  uied  to  crown  a  building  and 
lo  bear  a  baa-rellet  or  Inecriptlon.— PbIh 
eoitrrKa,  In  laune,  aaine  ai  BurptiiM  Co- 
diaea.  Seeunder DROapiTTi.— FoiKelafin, 
by  ths  foreat  lawa,  a  claim  by  which  a 
man  claima  more  than  hli  due,  and  li 
amerced  and  punlahed  lor  n  doing.  - 
amuplfini,  cencepUon  In  which,  Riil 
a  well-organlied  anbryo,  ■  miMbapen  neany 
man  ia  formed.  —FdUi  eon.  In  founding,  a 
part  of  a  patten  whieb  I*  need  In  the  under- 
cut part  of  *  monld,  and  b  not  withdrawn 
with  the  main  part  ot  (he  paltarn  but  re- 

moled  by  a  lalar^  drift  eubeequeutly 

Fait  /ire,  (a)  a  blue  Ibune  made  by  the 

tube:  uBed  ae  a  elgnal  during  the  night 
(t)  A  Are  kindled  wTth  the  object  of  leadhig 


niteadot 


onmrnl,  aea  ISH'RIBOimtfiT.- 


order  bi  obtain 

propoeltlon 

, It  la-i'ola. 

'.  in  /arrurv,  lee  quaHTm.— #'alH 

,  In  thip-oarp.  a  thin  piece  of  timber 

attached  hitlde  of  a  curved  head-rail  In 

order  to  itrengthaD  It.— ^uIh  nloMon,  hi 


n  upper  apartmen' 


_    __.    —  Fait  Twif,  In 

le  open  epace  between  the  celling 

--artment  and  the  rattenu 

a  garreL — Faiae  rCahon,  In 


Il  doea  not  appear  In  the  plan.— 
n  (nauc.),  the  aama  u  OutiaUar.— 
'k.  In  tnffin.  a  temporary  itmctore 
d  of  which  a  pannaoenl  cue  la 


P&laat(fitleX  ft     1.  Tomlelaad  by  want  of 
tmlh:   u   deceive.      'Hli  Jataid  fancy.' 
£.  To  defeal:  to  1>alk;  to  evade. 


5pfn«T.— S. ' 


— re /nlK  adeem,!  In^ntilsw,  to  proteat 
IUmI  (fgla),  n.    Atalaehood.    'Two/alaM.' 


ate  countriea     They  are  cloiely  related  to 
Tritlcom.  and  an  dlitlngulihad  by  the  very 
imptyglutnea   Two  ipeclee  are  found 


general  ly  groteaqna. 
AdM-lkoWl  (.ItffOal).   a.     Hypocritical. 


Ferfldlouinni:  treachery. 

FaliabMd  (fUleliOd).  n.    [FalHandADod.l 

or  truth;  falienBai;  ai,  the/olKAont  oTa 
report.— S.  Want  of  truth  or  veracity;  ua- 
Inithfnlneai ;  a  lie;  an  untrue  auenlon.- 
t.  Want  D(  boneety;  treachery;  decelttnl- 


n  Salt  lav,  faliehood  li 


-.  lie,  untnithtuineia,  treachery,  perfidy. 

Falialim  (fgli'ltni).  n.    Rame  ae  /"nlium. 

Tklialy  (t«le1l).  ade.  1.  In  a  manner  con- 
trary to  truth  and  tact;  not  truly;  at,  lo 
■peak  or  iwear  /alaety:  lo  teitl^  /ataely.  — 
t.  Treacheroully;  perildlonaly. 


mallcloue  gniunda    'O/alHly./alHlymi 

dered'    SSai. 

F&l>«n.l  e.t.  or  1.    To  Uaify;  to  dacel' 
naw-narrad  n«la^rvdX  n.    in  »el.  i 


■<pei     l.iobi     b,  Ft  ton;     ng.  liitf ;     tu.  Usu;  t 


II,  wAlg;    ih,  anin.  - 
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lity  and  veracity  either  in  principle  or  in 
act;  duplicity;  deceit;  double-dealing;  un- 
faithfulness; treachery;  perfidy;  traitorous- 
ness;  as,  the  faltenest  of  a  man's  heart,  or 
his  faUetuu  to  his  word. 

Pletv  is  opposed  to  hypocrisj  and  insiiicerity.  and 
all  /iusemtss  or  foulness  of  intentions.      H»mm»nd. 

The  prince  is  in  no  danger  of  beinif  betrayed  by 
the  fcusenus  or  cheated  of  the  avarice  of  such  a 
serranL  Rogers. 

FUsert  (fftls'to),  n.    A  deceiTer.     'Such 

Jaiaer'i  fnendship.'    Spenaer. 

nOeet  (f»l'setX  n.  Falsehood.  [Old  English 
and  Scotch.] 

FUaette  (f»l-set^  n.  A  shriU  high  tone  of 
the  voice;  falsetto.  '  The  cry,  scream,  yell, 
and  all  shrillness,  are  various  modes  of  the 
faUette.'    Pierce. 

FUBettO(f|»l'iet-tdXn>  [li .  from  L. /oZntf . 
false.]  The  tones  above  the  natund  com- 
pass of  the  voice.  As  it  is  produced  by  the 
tightening  of  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis  it 
is  also  called  the  throat  or  head  voice,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  chest  voice,  which 
is  the  natural  one.  The  similarity  in  the 
character  of  the  tones  renders  the  falsetto 
less  distinct  in  women's  or  boys'  voices;  it 
is  most  effective  in  men's  voices  having  a 
low  register.  It  is  but  rarelv  pleasing,  and 
its  use  is  condemned  by  good  musicians. 

Falii  crimen  (f al'sl  kriWnX  [L.  ]  In  taw, 
the  crime  of  what  is  false;  Uie  crime  of 
fraud.  In  the  civil  law  the  term  meant 
a  fraudulent  subornation  or  concealment, 
with  design  to  darken  or  conceal  the  truth, 
or  make  things  appear  otherwise  than  they 
reaUy  are,  as  m  swearing  falsely,  antedating 
a  contract,  or  selling  by  false  weights.  In 
modem  common  law  its  prevailing  signifi- 
cation is  that  of  forgery. 

Falfllfl&ble  (f^Is^i-fl-a-blX  a.  That  may  be 
falsified,  counterfeited,  or  corrupted. 

FftlBlflcatlon  (f»l8'i-flk&''shon),  n.  [Fr., 
from  falsifier.  See  Falsift.]  1.  The  act  of 
making  false;  a  counterfeiting;  the  giving 
to  a  thing  an  appearance  of  something 
which  it  is  not;  specifically,  wilful  mis- 
statement or  misrepresentation.  'By  mis- 
construction of  the  sense,  or  by/aln^Cton 
of  the  words.'  Hooker.— 2.  Confutation.— 
3.  In  law,  (a)  the  offence  of  falsifying  a 
record.  See  under  Falsify,  v.t  (b)  la 
equity,  the  showing  an  item  of  a  charge  to 
be  wrong. 

Ftailfloatort(f»lilflkit4rXn.  A  falsifier. 
Bp.  Morton. 

Fftlslfler  Wtfi'tl-^),  n.  L  One  who  coun- 
terfeits or  gives  to  a  thing  a  deceptive  ap- 
pearance: specifically,  one  who  nuuces  false 
coin.  'Forgers  and/a^«(/Iertof  the  king's 
coin.'  ABcham.—2.  One  who  invents  false- 
hood; a  liar. 

Boasters  are  nmtunUy  falsi/lerf,  and  the  people, 
of  all  others,  that  put  their  shams  the  worst  tof^ether. 

Sir  It.  L Estrange. 

8.  One  who  proves  a  thing  to  be  false. 

FUHf^  (fftls'ifiX  v.t  prei  <t  pp.  falHfied; 
ppr.  jawfying.  [Fr.  faUifier,  from  L.  faUue, 
false,  ana  fado,  to  make.  ]  1.  To  represent 
falsely;  to  counterfeit;  to  forge;  to  make 
something  false  or  in  imitation  of  that 
which  is  true;  as,  Uifaleify  coin. 

The  Irish  bards  use  to  foqre  moA/mtsify  everything 
as  they  list,  to  please  or  displease  any  man.       ^ 

Spenser. 

2.  To  show  to  be  unsound;  to  disprove ;  to 
prove  to  be  false;  to  cause  to  turn  out  false. 

Hb  ample  shield  is  /atsi/Ud.  Dryden. 

Tews  and  Parans  united  all  their  endeavours  .  .  . 
to  DaIHe  and/aisify  the  prediction.  ytddisen. 

3.  To  violate;  to  break  by  falsehood;  as,  to 
faleify  one's  faith  or  word. 

As  soon  as  he  had  got  them  within  his  reach,  he 
falsified  his  faith.  KncUes. 

6.  To  baflle;  as,  to  faltify  a  blow.  Butler. 
6.  In  law,  (a)  to  prove  to  be  false,  as  a  Judg- 
ment; to  avoid  or  defeat,  (d)  In  equity,  to 
show  an  item  in  a  charge  to  be  wrons.— 
To  falaify  a  record,  to  mjnre  a  record  of 
a  court  of  Justice,  as  by  obliterating  or  de- 
stroying it,  or  by  certifying  a  oopv  of  a 
document  to  be  a  true  one  when  it  is  known 
to  be  false  in  a  material  part 
T9lMUty  (tt^ia^i-n),  v.L  To  teU  lies;  to  vioUte 
the  truth. 

It  is  abaotutdy  and  universally  unlawful  to  He  and 
fiUsify.  Smtth. 

FilfUyt(f»ls1-fI).n.  In/nuin^,  an  effective 
thmsi 

Beside.  %  fiUsify  VMCf  spoil  his  crinse. 

Or  makinr  of  a  mk,  m  which  consists 

Much  of  ms  conrt>perCectioa.       Bmu.  3"  Fi. 

Fallitm  (f ftlslzmX  A-  A  clear  or  self-evident 
falsity;  a  statement  or  assertion,  the  falsity 


of  which  is  plainly  apparent:  opposed  to 
truiam.    Edin.  Rev. 
Fai8i1y(f{as'i-tiXn.  [L./altitaa.  SeeFAism] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  false;  contrariety  or 

inconformity  to  truth. 

Probability  does  not  make  any  alteration  either  in 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  thioc^  SvtUh. 

2.  That  which  is  false;  a  falsehood;  a  lie;  a 

false  assertion. 

Bjfalsiiies  and  lies  the  greatest  part 

Of  mankind  they  corrupted.  Mitttn. 

Fklter  (fM't^rX  v.t  [A  fieq.  connected  with 
fault,  from  a  supposed  Fr.  verb  correspond- 
ing to  Sp.  f altar.  It  faltare,  to  fail,  from  L. 
/aOere.  to  deceive.  See  Faclt.  Fail  ]  1.  To 
hesitate  in  the  utterance  of  words;  to  speak 
with  a  broken  or  trembling  utterance:  to 
stammer;  as,  his  tongue /tUfers. 

Made  me  most  hMppj,  faltering  '  I  am  thine.' 

Tennyson. 

2.  Not  to  be  firm  and  steady;  to  tremble;  to 
totter;  as,  his  legs/oZter. 

Fail  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin. 
But  onward,  upward,  till  the  goal  ye  win. 

F.  A.  KewMt, 

&  To  faO  in  accuracy,  distinctness,  or  re- 
gularity of  exercise  or  function. 

Here,  indeed,  the  power  of  distinct  conception  of 
space  and  distance  ^/terx.  Is.  Taylor. 

FUter  (f»FtdrX  v.  t  To  thrash  in  the  chaff; 
to  cleanse  or  sift  out,  as  barley.  [Pro- 
vincial.] 

FUterlng (f Al't^r-ingX  a.  Feeble;  trembling; 
heidtating. 

Nature  speaks  her  own  meaning  with  an  indistinct 
and  faltering  voice.  Dr.  Caird. 

FUtttrtngly  (f||l't«r-fa)g-UX  adv.  With  hesi- 
tationTwith  a  trembling,  broken  voice; 
with  difilcnlty  or  feebleness. 

Then  Philip,  standing  up.  iaSA  falteringfy, 
'Annie,  I  came  to  asK  a  Gsvonr  of  yon.' 

Tennyson. 

Faltrank.   See  Falltramk. 

Ffelnns  (fttlunzX  n.  pi.  k  French  provincial 
name  for  fossiliferous  strata,  in  Touraine, 
which  belong  to  the  miocene  tertiary  period. 

Ffelwe,t  n.    Sallow;  pale.    Chaucer. 

Ffelwe,t  n.  Fallow  land;  a  new  ploughed 
field,  or  a  field  recMitly  made  arable.  Cha%^ 
eer. 

Failia(f  &'ma),n.  [L.  ]  In  Rom.  mv (A  the  deified 
personification  of  rumour.  —Fama  clamo$a, 
or  simply  fama,  lit  a  loud  or  notorious 
rumour;  a  scandalous  and  widely  prevailing 
rumour  affecting  the  character  of  anv  one ; 
specifically,  in  Scotch  ecclee.  law,  applied  to 
any  prevailing  scandalous  report  inferring 
censure,  affecting  any  clergyman,  office- 
bearer, or  church  member,  on  which  pro- 
ceedings may  be  taken  by  a  session  or  presby- 
tery independently  of  any  specific  charge 
made  by  an  individual  accuser. 

Famadde  (f&'ma-sIdX  fi.  [L.  fama,  reputa- 
tion, and  coBdo,  to  UlL]  A  slanderer.  Scott. 

FamUtot  (famldX  v.i.  [See  Fumblb.]  To 
stammer. 

To  famNe,  to  maffle  in  the  nuMth  as  a  child  that 
but  begins  to  q>eak.  Cetgntve. 

FUnUet  (faml)!).  n.  A  hand.  'We  clap 
our/am62e«.*    Beau,  &  FI    [Old  slang.] 

FUnble'KSrop  (fam'bl-kropX  n.  The  first 
stomach  in  ruminating  animals;  a  farding- 
bag.    rProvincial.] 

Fame  (Km),  fi.  [Fr. ;  L.  fama,  from  fori,  to 
speak,  like  Or.  phhiti,  from  phfmi,  to  spcusk, 
to  tell,  from  root  oAa,  to  bring  to  light 
The  Skr.  bhd  or  bhdg,  to  shine,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Or.  phaot,  phde,  light,  the  bA 
of  the  former  passmg  into  ph  in  the  latter.] 

1.  Public  report  or  rtmiour. 

The  fame  thereof  was  heard  in  Pharaoh's  house. 
**7iQK>  Joseph's  brethren  are  come.       Gen.  zlv.  i6. 

2.  Beport  or  opinion  widely  diffused;  re- 
nown ;  notoriety ;  celebrity,  favourable  or 
unfavourable;  as,  the /am«  of  Wellington. 

The  celebrity  of  the  man  who  refuted  it.  gives  it 
all  itsy^M^  with  the  present  generation.  Macaulay. 

Stn.  Report,  rumour,  notoriety,  celebrity, 
renown,  reputation,  credit,  honour. 
FamA  (f&m).  v.t    1.  To  make  famous. 

Your  second  birth 

WUl/tfiNtf  old  Lethe's  flood.        B.  Jenson. 

2.  Torsport 

The  fields  where  thou  ut  famed 
To  have  wrought  such  wonders.  Milton. 

Funad  (fimd).  p.  and  a.  Much  talked  of; 
renowned;  celebrated;  distinguished  and 
exalted  by  favourable  reports.  '  Those  Hes- 
perian gardens/nm^d  of  old.'    Milton, 

nimnloni  (famles),  a.    Without  renown. 
May  hedieySuMo/^xandfotgoC     Bmn.&'Fl. 

Familiar  (fa-mil'yftrX  a.  [L./ami{uir<s,from 
famiHa,  family  servants,  ^m  famultu,  a 


servant  See  Familt.]  L  Pertaining  to  a 
family;  domestic. 

Let  us  have  done  with  that  which  cankers  life— 
Familiar  feuds  and  vain  recriminations.    Syroti. 

2.  Well  acquainted ;  closely  intimate;  well 
versed  in,  as  a  subject  of  study;  as,  I  am  on 
familiar  terms  with  him;  /amtfiar  with  the 
works  of  Horace. 

It  will  be  no  loss  of  time  ...  to  become ybmiVirVtr 
now  by  oatient  study  with  those  unapproachable 
models  or  the  art  of  expression  which  are  supplied  to 
us  by  the  literature  of  ancient  times.       Dr.  Caird 

8.  Exhibiting  the  manner  of  an  intimate 
friend ;  affable ;  not  formal  or  distant ;  ac- 
cessible; easy. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar.    SJkaJ^. 

4.  Characterized  by  ease  or  absence  of  stiff- 
ness or  pedantry;  unconstrained. 

He  sports  in  loose  ySrmi/iar  strains.     Addison. 

5.  Well  known,  as  a  friend;  well  understood, 
as  a  subject  of  study;  well  known  from 
frequent  use. 

Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words. 

SMoM. 

6.  Intimate  in  an  unlawful  degree. 

a  poor  man  found  a  priest  familiar  with  his  wife. 

Camden. 

—Familiar  tpirit,  a  spirit  or  demon  sup- 
posed to  attend  on  an  mdividual  or  to  come 
at  his  call.  '  Manasseh  dealt  with  b  familiar 
epirU.'    2  KL  xxi.  6. 

Familiar  (fa-miry6rX  n.  1.  An  intimate:  a 
close  companion;  one  long  acquainted;  one 
accustomed  to  another  by  free,  unreserved 
converse. 

AU  my  familiars  watched  for  my  halting. 

Jer.  XX.  to. 

2.  A  demon  or  evil  spirit  supposed  to  attend 
at  a  call;  a  familiar  spirit 

Away  with  him;  he  has  a  AiiMi/iarunder  his  tongue. 

Skak. 

8.  In  the  Court  of  Inquieition,  an  officer  em- 
ployed in  apprehending  and  imprisoning  the 
accused— so  named  because  r^farded  as  con- 
stituting part  of  the  family  of  the  chief  in- 
quisitor. 

The  proudest  nobles  of  the  land  held  it  an  honour 
to  serve  as  familiars  of  the  Holy  Office.      Preseett. 

FtunHiarity  (fa-miia.a''ri-tiX  n.  The  sUte 
of  being  familiar;  intimate  and  frequent 
converse,  or  association  in  company ;  un- 
constrained intercourse;  freedom  from  cere- 
mony; affability. 

Their  mutual  fnends  exhorted  them  to  renew  their 
old  love  and  familiarity.  Bf.  Hall. 

1  have  discovered  that  a  famed  familiarity  in  the 
great  ones  is  a  note  of  certain  usurpation  in  the  lev^. 
For  great  and  popular  men  feign  themselves  to  be 
servants  to  others,  to  make  these  slaves  to  them. 

yoknson. 
—  Acquaintaiwe,  Familiarity,  Intimacy. 
See  under  Acquaintance.  — Stn.  Fellow- 
ship, association,  intimacy,  affability. 
Famillariiation  (fa-mil'y«r-ix-a''shon),  n. 
Act  or  process  of  making  or  becoming  fa- 
miliar. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  constant  ytriNt/Mr- 
ijtation  with  such  scenes  blunts  the  feelings,  if  it  docs 
not  harden  the  heart.  T.  Hook. 

FamiUariie  (fa-mil'y^rlz).  v.t  pret  <t  pp. 
famUiarized;  ppr.  familiarizing.  1.  Tomake 
familiar  or  intimate;  to  habituate;  to  accus- 
tom; to  make  well  known  by  practice  or 
converse ;  as.  to  familiarize  one's  self  to 
scenes  of  distress. 

King  Bogoris  hoped  to /bmiliarise  men's  minds 
with  the  tenets  of  the  gospel  Milman. 

2.  To  make  acquainted;  to  render  conver- 
sant, by  practice  or  customary  use,  or  by 
intercourse;  as,  io  familiarize  one's  self  or 
to  familiarize  the  mind  to  a  study,  a  science, 
an  art,  or  a  practice.— 3.  To  render  familiar 
or  affable;  to  bring  down  from  a  state  of 
distant  superiority. 

The  genius  smiled  on  me  with  a  look  of  compassion 
and  aOability  iJtM,  familiarited  him  to  my  imagina- 
tion. Addison. 

Familiarly  (fa-mU'y«r-liX  odv-  InafamU- 
iar  manner:  unceremoniously:  without  con- 
straint; without  formality:  with  the  ease  and 
unconcern  that  arise  from  long  custom  or 
acquaintance. 

Horace  still  charms  with  graceful  negligence. 
And  without  method  talks  us  into  sense; 
Will,  like  a  fritnd,  familiarly  convey 
The  truest  notions  in  the  easiest  way.         ^s^e. 

FBTflJItamtwiB  (fa-mil'y«rnesX  n.  FUnil- 
iarity. 

Famillaryt(fa.mn'i.*-riXa.  {L.  famUiarie, 
domestic,  from  famHia,  household.]  Per- 
taining to  a  family  or  household;  domestic. 
Milton. 

Famillim(fa'mil-izmXn.  The  teneto  of  the 
Familists. 

FtLmlllft  (fa'mU-UtX  n.    L  One  of  the  reli- 


F&te,  tkt,  fat,  f»ll;        me,  met,  hto;       pine»  pin;     D6te,  not,  mOve;       tCibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abune;     y,  8c  f^ 


nlWlon  oiniliU  wbaUf  In  Ion.  In 
dmtbr  ol  any  iDm  of  mUi  held  ai 
UarMi  Hut  ihrcnah  leva  n 


d  in  and  Idem 


Oodi  ttiat  Ood  .^ 

■atlDOi  bat  onlr  the  huit.  ud  U»t  to  th 
pan  aU  thing*  an  pun.  even  thinn  loi 
hidden. -£.  The  bMdot  a  Umlly;  alunll 
man.     (Kan-l 


nuUr((a'nil-11),i 


&'. 


1%!  Oican  ftiama  It  tb«  Skr.  (Udman,  ■ 
ImtH,  trom  the  radleal  dM,  to  place,  the 
ItnuitkiD  (mm  dk  Bkr.  to  /  Latin  Inlng 
BonoaL  Camp.  Skr.dAitmawitbL/^nMiiJ.) 
I.  Hie  oallMtiiK  bodj  ol  penum  who  live 
In  nitM  hooie  and  nnder  one  bead  or  mana- 
boaHhold.  hKlodlna  paiwita.  ehu- 

lodgen  or  boardan— t.  The  pannta  and 
cUfdnn  alone  -3.  Tht  ehUdm  aa  diitin- 
nlihsd  (rom  tbt  pannla.— t  Tbow  who 
neacflnd  frwn  one  eommon  pngenlEor;  a 
tribe  or  race:  kindred;  Uoeage.  Thai  the 
tvaelilea  wen  a  branch  of  the  faouly  of 
Abraham;  and  the  dncendanti  at  ReDben, 
ofManaBeb.Ac.vencaUAdttaeLr/aHiUiu; 
thewhole  human  race  coniUtutet  the  human 


divlduali  moncomprehenalTe 
and  law  lo  than  an  order. '' — 
leaa  definite  polnta  of  me 
lonnar,  and  man  or  man 
latter.    The  word  la  naed 
at  a  iinonnn  of  ordi 

nrndS-r- 


bedX 

J  I 

manX  n.    One  who 
bold:  a  maa  IndlDed 


head  (ta' 

le  (or  the  item  of  a  tcikI  irhan  It 

•nrmoiuitad  bj  teveial  tall'lenaUl  Dc- 


mnUj-mi 

hMalamll 

P«mUy-w»T{t»'iol.lt.wi).n.  SUta  ( 
naoc^. — In  Oujamily-vaj/,  prwnan 

Ftmlna  ((a'min).  ii  [Ft.  famuu.  t 
fama,  buniBr.  For  root  lee  rt: 
Scarcity  of  taoi:  dearth;  a  lanaial  i 
ptoiklonii  daaUtutloD. 

PUlimi((a-m(ih)^(  (O.FrVomijal 


4  fill  or  I 


lUympplledwtth 

— ■--  of  lUo :  to 
with  hnnger;  to 


JamUh4d  Pari 


il.  V.  i.     To  die  of  bDnnri  to 
hunger  or  thlrat;  to  be  ei- 
nauated  throngb  iraot  of  food  or  dHnk;  to 
aufler  eitremlty  by  the  deprivation  ot  anj 

WtmllBllUBt  {famiih-ment),  n.    The  pain 

ot  mlenancar^So  Bare  vai  the /amUl  Bunl 
In  the  land '  Ocn.  HtU.  U  (Jfatf^Hi  IVaw 
taMoa).    [Ran] 

~- "TlJIa-moil-U).  1     Renown. 

I.     [L  fantatuM.  Fr,  /a- 
I    Celebr-*-*  '-  ' 


followed  bj  far  before  the  thing  for  which 
one  II  lamad:  ai,  a  man  /ameui  /or  erudi- 
-'         '       '  '        ilUlarj  lUll,  «o. 


ndthiE  a  vnrrenl  of 

Bnt  made  of  palm-laaf.  carved  wood 
,  [eatban,  or  ot  thin  akin,  paper, 
'  —-■■-■-    •-,„naedby 


ladLoi  to  agitate  tha  air  and  o 

a  In  maA.  any  oontr' 
t  diaca.  revolving  by  t1 


the  laive  aalla  of  a  amoi 

atna  (or  regulating  or  i 
Blitanoe  of  the  air  to  Iti       . 
velocity  of  light  machinery,  ai 

/an-to—nor,  (or  regulating 

•embUng  ■  lady'i  fan 


]  •pread,  aa  tb 
peacock,  &c. 


»  Pig.i 


tiont  or  opinlona.    '  fanatic  Egypt  and  bar 

— SuoenKCiou,  Crtdrilou.  Bi^aUd,  FalAu- 
liaitic.  Faaatml.    Bee  SlJ"^ "•'■"'■'""■  •—' 


itatea  (he  activity  at  a  pauion  or 

a  tan  In^cltlng^ame:  aa,  Ihli  wae 
rebelllan;  a/an  (o  a  man'i  ardour. 


FM»tln»Hr(ta-nat'lk-al-ll),  aJc.  Inafana- 
tlcal  niaunar;  with  wlU  enlhUBlum. 

FuutlnlnOM  (la'aatlk-al-nea),  n.   FaoBtl- 

fuutldim  (fa-nati-alimX  n.      EioeialTe 

enlhualaiim;  wild  and  aitnvaguil  uutlon* 
of  religion;  rellgloEU  freniy;  fervid  leaL 


FuutlelM  (fa-natl-di),  e  t  To  nuke  fana. 
I^isktltm  (la'nat-lan).  H.  S«llgiDua  rreni)', 

fanatlclno,     [Ran.J 
F&D-blart  (ranHilaat).  >>.    In  inm-varlrt.  the 

blait  produced  bya  Ifn,  In  ooDtiadliUnclloti 

to  that  produced  by  a  blovrtiig  engine, 
An-blower  (faifblMr).  n.  a  lao  or  fanner 

for  produolnf  a  current  of  air  by  the  qolcl. 

revolution  ol  a  wbecl  Willi  rant*,  tllaaapc. 

dally  UHd  to  blow  air  Into  a  tnmace. 
Finiaad  (fan'iirt).  p.  and  n.     1    Porlrayeil 

fancUd    grievance. —2.    AtlracIiDg    oni'i 
fancy;  IlkeU  ;  In  ettaem;  Bought  atler:  af. 

PsacUr  (fan'il-*r),  n.     1.  One  who  fandei 
or  haa  a  liking  lo;  alao,  one  who  keepa  for 


whimtlCBl;  applied  lo  perHni ;  aa,  a/onei- 
fut  man  foraii  vlalonary  projecta— E.  Dic- 
tated or  pmdUFBd  by  fancy;  appealing  to  or 
pleaalngthefancy;  lull  of  wild  Imagei;  curl 
oualy  Bhaped:  applied  to  thlnga;  a>,  a  jtinfl. 
/ulichema;  a/annfiil  theory.  'OathBrup 
all  fancifvUtit  (belli.'  Krait.—BIH,  Ima- 
glnatlve.  "—  —' ' ' ' 


wig.    1,  To  move  or  agitate  aa  with  a  tan 

Tliealr  .  .  .  JiKitfl  wMi  uummbneil  ptiimn. 
I.  To  cool  and  rcfieth,  by  moving  the  air 
with  a  Ian;  lo  blow  the  air  on  [ha  boe  with 

I.  To  ventllale;  lo  blow  on;  to  affect  by  air 

t  To  winnow;  to  venUlale;  to  wpamlo  chaff 

aa,  to /an  wheal  —6.  Fin-  to  produce  eflecla 
on,  analogoufl  to  thoae  ol  a  Ian  In  ejiclt- 
Ing  flame;  to  andla;  to  Incnaac  the  activity 
or  action  of;  to  itltnulala:  aald  of  the  paa- 
Blona  and  emoUoni,  ol  dealgna,  plota,  Ac.; 

/aniKd  the  amouldarln^mben  ol  Ihe  nvo- 
lutlon  till  they  bunt  Into  flame. 

nut  (fan).  ».    A  qnlntaliL     CAaueer. 

Ttaal  (fa-ntl),  n.  [Fr.)  A  llghthoaae.  or 
mon  apedncally,  Ibe  uparatni  placed  in  It 
lo  give  light 

Pwuun (fan'am).  n.  I.  Amonajrof  aeoonnt 
used  formerly  in  Madraa,  worth  about  lid. 
1 A  Ceyloneaa  copper  ooln  worth  about  lid. 

Fuut)«  FmwUmI  (tt-iut1k,  [a-DatOk-a]). 
a.  [L/aiulieut.lnBplred,enlhnalaBtlc,from 
/Ofuim,  a  place  dedicsled  (o  tome  deity,  a 
temple.  See  FAN!)  Wild  and  eitrava- 
gant  In  opinlona  partlcnlarly  In  rallgloni 
opinloni;  eiceaal  vcty  anth  nilaitlc ;  poaaeaaed 
or  chancierlaed  by  a  kind  ol  Irpniy;  aa,  a 


wild. 


chimerical,    wblmalcal,  tantaBtlclI. 


Idly:  wblmBlcally;  accon 
lancy;  w»o  curloua  preltlneaa. 
PmdfnlJMM  (fan'al-fnl-nail.  n.  The  qua. 
lltyof  bebig  fanciful,  or  Influenced  by  the 
fancy  rather  than  bynaaonand  elperience: 
the  quality  ot  being  dictated  or  produced 

FuioUeH  (taD'd-lat)^  a.  Deall tut*  ot  fancy; 
without  Idaaa  or  Imagination. 

A  wrr  or  bluff  kmporUnI  ikiffat. 
WhoK  Iniii  byaiuiliiJ,  wb«c  blood^i  whitt 

lOrtiSok.^- , ,     

worm,  Ftn-crieHt.  or  M-it-criektt. 
Fuicy{'an'il).B.  [Contr.  lor/nnli«».  u»o«- 
UuD,  from  L.  and  Or.  pAoiifaiia,  a  fancy, 
from  Qt.  pAonltud,  to  make  vlalble— In  Dte 
middle  voice,  to  Imagine,  from  pAaind,  li> 
bring  to  llrtt.  to  Bhow.)  1.  A  leim  aomu 
Umai  uaad  aa  aynonymaui  with  Imagina- 
tion. Oanerally.  bowavar,  whan  uaed  to  de. 
dgnaU  tha  creative  (acuity.  It  Implieii  a 
Bltghler  endowment  or  eierciu  ol  It  lliaii 

I ■...■< —      g^  iHAOlMATIOn. 


£.  The  nault  or  product  ol  the  eierdaaof  the 
above  (acntty;  a  new  and  plenalng  thoufibl 
or  conception ;  the  happy  and  poetical  em- 
bodiment of  tuch  coDcoptlou  in  woi4i  or 
vlalble  npreaentatlon  ;  a  poetical  lllnatra- 


a.  Be.  lock:      S,  po:      l.Jeb;      fi.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ahif ;      th,  (Aen;  th,  UUn;     *,  wig;    wb.  uAlg;    th,  a 
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Sockling't  oompariioii  of  hit  miitreai't  feet 
to  mice  ii  a  pleasing /sfMy  or  conceit 

How  now.  my  lord,  why  do  you  keep  alone  t 

0(  tonieaJ'aMcies  your  companions  making?  SkmM. 

5.  An  opinion  or  notion:  generally  uaed  in 
thii  sense  either  modestly  to  indicate  that 
the  opinion  is  not  the  result  of  matore  con- 
sideration, or  in  a  depreciatory  manner  to 
indicate  that  the  speaker  holds  the  opinion 
to  be  doubtful;  caprice;  whim;  impression; 
supposition;  as,  that's  a  men  fancy. 

I  have  always  had  A/ancy  that  learning  might  be 
made  a  play  and  recreation  to  children.        Lockt, 

4.  Taste;  design;  conception. 

The  little  chapel  called  the  Salutation  is  very  neat, 
and  built  with  a  prettyyteii<y.  Addis«n. 

&  Inclination;  liking;  fondness;  preference; 
as,  take  that  which  suits  your  fancy;  how 
does  this  strike  your  fancy  f 
Ws/an^  lay  extremely  to  travelling.  L'Ettrtmgt. 

6.  Something  that  pleases  or  entertains 
without  real  use  or  ralue. 

London-pride  is  a  prettyyttMcy  for  borders.  Mortimer. 

—The  fancy iti  cant  name  for  sporting  char- 
acters, especially  prize-fighters;  sometimes 
used  to  designate  any  class  of  people  who 
ottltiyate  a  special  taste. 

At  a  great  book  sale  in  London,  which  had  con- 
gregated all  the/Sai«cr>  D*  Qutnt^. 

Fancy  (fan'siX  a.  L  Fine;  elegant;  ornamen- 
tal; adi^)ted  to  please  the  uste  or  fancy; 
as.  fancy  goods  or  articles.— 2.  Beyond  in- 
triiuic  value;  extravagant 

This  anxiety  never  degenerated  into  a  monomania, 
nke  that  which  led  his  (Frederick  the  Great* s)  fadier 
to  ^y/atuy  prices  for  giants.  Macaulay. 

Fancy  (fan'si),  v.i.  pret  ft  pp.  fancied;  ppr. 
fancyinq.  1.  To  imagine;  to  figure  to  one's 
self;  to  believe  or  suppose  without  proof. 

If  our  search  has  reached  no  farther  than  simile 
and  metaphor,  we  ratherySiM<y  than  know.      LteJbe. 

S.t  To  love. 

Never  did  young  manytmry 

With  so  eternal  and  so  6x'd  a  souL        SAmJk. 

Fancy  (fan'siX  v.t.  l.  To  form  a  conception 
of ;  to  portray  in  the  mind;  to  imagine.— 

5.  To  like;  to  be  pleased  with,  particularly 
on  account  of  external  appearance  or  man- 
ners. 

Ninus  .  .  ./aneitd  her  so  stroiyly.  as,  neglecting 
all  princely  reK>ects.  he  took  her  mMn  her  husband. 

RmUifk. 

Fancy-ball (fan'sibulX  n-  AbaUinwhich 
persons  appear  in  fancy  dresses,  imitations 
of  antique  costumes,  Ac. 

Fancy-nir  (f an'si-fir).  n.  A  kind  of  tempo- 
ranr  market  in  wjiich  ladies  seU  various 
light  wares,  usually  of  their  own  make,  for 
some  benevolent  or  charitable  purpose;  a 
baiaar. 

Fancy-firee  (fan'si-frSX  a.  Yttit  from  the 
power  of  love. 

In  maiden  meditation,ybisoV'««>  Shmk. 

Fancy-goods  (fan'si-giidxXn.p^  Fabrics  of 
various  patterns,  as  ribbons,  silks,  satins, 
ftc.  differing  ftom  those  which  are  of  a 
plam  or  simple  colour. 

nuuy-Uno  (fan'si-RnX  n-  JTout  (a)  a  line 
used  for  overiiauling  the  lee  topping-lift  of 
the  main  or  spanker  boom:  often  called  a 
Trijpping-lvM.  (6)  A  line  rove  through  a 
block  at  the  Jaws  of  a  gaff,  used  as  a  down- 
hauL 

Fancy-mongor  (fkn'si-mung-g«rX  n.  One 
who  deals  in  tricks  of  imagination. 

Fan07-alok(fan'8i-sikX  a.  Noting  one  whose 
imagination  is  unsound,  or  whose  distemper 
is  in  his  own  mind. 

Kd/mnty^ct  she  is.  and  pale  of  cheer.      ShmM. 

Fancy-CtCMdEi  (fan'si-stoksX  ^V^  Among 
American  brokers,  stocks  which,  having  no 
determinate  value  from  any  fixed  probable 
income,  fluctuate  in  price  according  to  the 
fancy  of  speculators. 

Fanor-work  (fan'si-wtokX  n.  Ornamental 
knitung,  crocheting,  tatung,  embroidery, 
ftc,  performed  by  ladies. 

Fancy-woiTon  (fan'si-wdv-nX  a.  Formed  by 
the  imagination. 

VeU'd  in  VrnXAc't/mniy-w^mn  vesL       tTmrt^n. 

Fandt  (fandi  old  pret  otfindL 

Fandango  (fan-dano'gdX  n.  [8p.,  from  the 
African  name.]   A  uvelv  dance,  luiversally 

fractised  in  Spain  and  Spanish  America, 
t  was  originally  a  dance  of  the  Moors.  It  is 
danced  by  two  persons,  male  and  female, 
and  the  music  lox  it  is  written  in  triple 
tim& 

Fano  (f&nX  n.  [L.  fanum,  a  place  dedicated 
to  a  deity,  from  /ari,  to  speak.  For  root 
see  Famb.)  A  temple;  a  place  consecrated 
to  religion;  a  church:  osmI  in  poetry. 


From  men  their  dties.  and  from  gods  theirySiNcr. 

Fanfkro(fto'firX  n.  [Fr.  Prdbablyonomato- 
poetic.  ]  L  A  flourish  of  trumpets,  as  on  the 
approach  of  some  personage,  on  coming  into 
the  Usts,  or  the  like.  *Faf\fare$  by  aerial 
trumpets  blown.'  LongfeUow.—2.  A  short 
tune  of  a  cheerful  cast,  played  with  hunt- 
ing horns,  to  inspirit  those  engaged  in  the 
chase.— 3.  An  ostentatious  parade  or  boast; 
bravado. 

Fanfkron  (fan 'fa-ronX  n.  [Fr. ;  from  fan- 
fare.] A  bully;  a  hector;  aswaggerw;  an 
empty  boaster;  a  vain  pretender. 

There  ue/of^arttu  in  the  trial  of  wit  too,  as  well 
as  in  feats  of  arms;  and  none  so  forward  to  engage 
in  argument  or  discourse  as  those  that  are  least  able 
to  go  through  with  it.  Sir  X.  VEHrangt. 

FknCUTOnadO  (fan-fa'ron-&d'^  n.  [Fr.  See 
Fanfaroh.]  a  swaggering;  vain  boasting; 
ostentation;  a  bluster. 

The  compact,  clear-seeing,  decisive  ItaBan  nature 
of  him  (Napoleon),  strong,  genuine,  which  he  once 
had.  has  enveloped  itsdiln  a  turbkl  atmosphere  of 
FrenchySu|/!ir««Md!r.  CariyU. 

Fan-foot  (fan'fntX  n.  l.  A  name  given  to  a 
North  Amcan  lizard  of  the  genus  Ptyodac- 
tvlus(/*.  GeelroX  much  dreaded  in  Bgypt  for 
its  reported  venomous  properties.  The 
poison  is  said  not  to  be  injected  by  the 
teeth  but  to  exude  from  the  lobules  of  the 
toes,  whence  the  generic  name  Ptyodaety- 
hUt  or  toe-spitter;  but  no  poison  apparatus 
exists.  It  can  ascend  perpendicular  walls, 
from  the  skin  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
toes  forming  at  the  extremities,  as  in  other 
geckoes,  a  round  disc  (whence  the  name/an- 
footy.  The  claws  are  retractila  It  u  so 
much  dreaded  in  Cairo  as  to  be  popularly 
termed  Abou-bur$,  or  father  of  leprosy^ — 
2.  A  name  given  by  collectors  of  moths  to 
the  genus  Polypogon. 

Fangt  (fangX  v.t  [See  next  article.]  1.  To 
^ch;  to  seise;  to  lay  hold  of;  to  gripe;  to 
dutch. 

Dcstmctionyimf  mankind.  SMaJk. 

2.  To  pour  water  into,  as  a  pump,  in  order 
to  restore  its  power  of  operation.  (Scotch.  ] 
Fang(fangXn.  [A  Sax. /aiM,  a  taking,  grasp, 
from  fdn,  to  seise  (pret  feng,  pp.  fangeni, 
contracted  trovafahan,  or  with  n  inserted, 
fangan,  whence  O.E.  fangen  and  fongcn, 
meaning  to  take.  Comp.  O.  fangen,  to 
catch;  Ooth.  and  O.H.O.  fahan,  and  also 
in  respect  of  inserted  n,  prov.  E.  and  8c. 
gang  with  go.]  L  The  tusk  of  a  boar  oi  other 
animal  by  which  the  prey  is  seized  and  held; 


Fangs  of  Serpent 

t.Head  of  Common  Viper  (/V/mu  ^;fn««):«.  Poison- 
fisng.  s.  Head  of  Rattlesnake  cut  open:  a.  Poison- 
fang;  k.  Poison-bag;  e,  T^ibe  which  conveys  the 
poison  to  the  fangs.  3.  Fang,  showing  the  slit  M 
through  wliich  the  poison  is  communicated  to  the 
wound. 

a  long  pointed  tooth;  as,  the  hollow  poison 

fang  of  a  serpent 

Since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  mf  fangs.        SMmJi. 

Some  creatures  have  overlong  or  outgrowing  teeth, 
which  we  ctJi/amfs  or  tusks.  Baton. 

2.  A  claw  or  talon.— 3.  Any  shoot  or  other 
thing  by  which  hold  is  taken. 

The  prxAubcnnt/dngs  of  the  yuca.        Evtlfn. 

4.  In  mining,  a  notch  cut  out  in  the 
side  of  an  adit  to  serve  as  an  air-course.— 
6.t  Capture;  act  or  power  of  apprehending. 
At  The  thing  that  is  seised  or  carried  off, 
as  bootv,  stolen  gooda  —7.  (Scotch.  ]  The  coil 
or  bend  of  a  rope;  hence  also,  noose;  trap. 

Fangod  (fangdX  p  and  a.  Furnished  with 
fangs,  tusks,  or  something  resembling  these: 
as,  Wkfanged  adder.  'Chariots  fanged  with 
scythes.*    PhUipe. 

Fani^ing-llipei  (fangOng-pIpsX  n.  vl.  In 
mining,  a  main  of  wooden  pipe*  used  as  air- 
conductors. 

Fangle \  (fsng'glX  n.    [Probably  dint  from 

fang,  to  take  ]  A  new  attempt;  a  trifling 
scheme;  a  silly  fancy;  a  gewgaw.  *  A  hatred 
to  fanglet  and  the  French  fooleries  of  his 
time.'    ITomf. 

Fanned  (fang'gldX  «.  New  made;  hence, 
gaudy ;  showy;  vainly  decorated.    Now  ob- 


solete, except  compounded  with  new.    See 
Nkw-fanolsd.  'Our/afMiedworid.'  Shak. 
Fangleneflst  (fang'gl-nesX  n.    The  state  of 
being  fangled  or  decorated. 

He  them  to  nvm/angUness  did  pass.      Spenstr. 

Fanglaaa  (fangaesX  a.  Having  no  firngs  or 
toslcs;  toothless. 

His  power  like  to  t^fangUss  Hon, 

May  offer  but  not  hokL  Shak, 

FkngOt  (f ang'gotX  fk  [It/afi^Mo,abnndle, 
a  nasal  form  ot  fagot]  A  quantity  of  ware«. 
as  raw  silk,  Ac .  from  1  cwt  to  2}  cwts. 

Fan-«OTemc»r(fan'gu-v«m-teX*^  Inmaeh 
See  FAN. 

Fanlont  (fan'yonXn.  [O.Fr.  SeeFANON) 
MUit  a  small  flag  carried  with  the  baggagu 
of  a  brigade. 

Fan-Ugnt  (fanlltX  n.  Properly,  a  window 
in  form  of  an  open  fan  situated  over  a  door 
in  a  circular-heisded  opening,  but  now  used 
for  anv  window  over  a  door. 

Fan- like (fAnlikX  a.  Kesembling  a  ftai; 
specifically,  in  6ot  applied  to  leaves  which 
are  folded  up  like  a  ran;  plicate. 

Fannel  (fan^lX  n.  Same  as  Fanan  (which 
seeX 

Fanner  (fan'toX  n.  L  One  who  fana— S.  A 
rotatorv  contrivance  made  up  of  vanes  or 
fiat  disks,  placed  in  a  window,  door,  Ac, 
and  set  in  motion  by  the  current  of  air  pass- 
ing through  it,  wiu  a  view  to  purity  and 
freshen  the  atmosphere  in  the  interior  of  a 
chamber  or  other  inclosed  space;  a  venti- 
lator; also,  a  similar  arrangement  of  vanes 
for  blowing  firea— 8.  pL  A  machine  for  win- 
nowing grain;  a  fan. 

Fan-nexred  (fan'ndrvdXo.  In  hot  and  entom, 
having  the  nerves  or  nervures  radiating 
and  arranged  in  the  manner  of  a  fan. 

Fannlng-lireeie  (fanlng-br£z),  n.  Kaut. 
a  light  gentle  breeze  sufllcient  to  fill  the 
light  sails  as  thev  extend  or  collapse  bv  the 
action  of  the  air  and  the  motion  01  the 
vesseL 

Fannlng-maOhlne,  Fannlnf-mill  (fan'- 
ing-ma-sh6n,  fan'ing-mllX  n.  A  machine  for 
cleaning  seeds  from  chaff,  husks,  &c. ;  a  fan. 

Fanon  ffan'onX  n.  [Fr.  fanon,  from  Ooth. 
/a*ui,  cloth,  a  banner.  Comp.  A  Sax.  fana, 
O.  fahne,  a  banner.]  L  Boetee.  (a)  a  head- 
dress worn  by  the  pope  when  he  celebrated 
mass  pontifically.  (6)  The  napkin  or  hand- 
kerchief used  by  the  priest  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mass  to  wipe  away  pervpira- 
tion  from  the  face,  Ac  (e)  The  white  unen 
cloth  in  which  the  laity  made  their  oblations 
at  the  altar,  (d)  The  strings  or  lam>ets  of 
the  mitre.— 2.  A  banner;  specificsjly,  the 
church  banner  carried  in  Virocessiona 

Fan-palm  (fan'pilmX  n.  llie  taliput-tree  or 
Coryvha  umbraeul\fera,  a  native  of  Ceylon 
and  Malabar.  It  attains  the  height  of  00  or 
70  feet,  with  a  straight  cylindrical  trunk, 
crowned  at  the  stmiroit  by  a  tuft  of  enor- 
mous leaves.  (SeeTAUPUT.)  The  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Corypha  are  also  cidled 
fan-palms  from  the  form  of  their  leaves. 

Fan-ibaped  (fkn'shaptX  a.  Besembling  a 
fan  in  shape  or  form;  specifically,  in  bot 
plaited  like  a  fan,  as  the  leaf  of  Borattus 
Jlabell^ormia.—Fan-ehaped  window^inareh. 
a  window  consisting  of  rather  more  than  a 
semicircle,  the  circumference  of  which  it 
cut  out  in  circular  notchea  This  window 
is  frequent  in  the  early  German  style 

Fan-tall  (fan't&IX  n.  1.  A  genus  (Bhipidura) 
of  Australian  birds  belon^g  to  the  family 
Muscicapidas.  They  are  so  named  from  the 
fan-like  shape  of  their  taila— 2.  A  varie^  of 
the  domestic  pigeon,  so  called  from  the  urn- 
like  shape  of  their  taila— 3.  A  form  of  gas- 
burner. 

Fan-tailed  (fan't&ldX  a.  Baring  a  tail  ex- 
panding like  a  fan;  as,  a  fan-tailed  pigeon 

FantaaUL  (fan-ta'zd-a),  n.  [It.]  In  mueie,  a 
species  of  composition  in  which  the  author 
ties  himself  to  no  particular  theme,  ranginK' 
as  his  fancy  leads  him  amidst  various  airs 
and  movementa  Some  authorities  limit  the 
application  of  this  term  to  certain  extem- 
poraneous flights  of  fancy,  and  say  that 
the  moment  thev  are  written  or  repeated 
they  cease  to  be  fantaslaa 

Fantaaled  (fan'ta-dd),  a.  [From  fantasy, 
fancy.  ]  Filled  with  fancies  or  imaginations: 
whimsical  'A  dream  ...  so  fanUuied.' 
Keats.    [Rare  and  poetical] 

Fantaam  (fan'tasmX  n.  [Or.  phantasma. 
tromphantazd,  from  phainS,  to  diow.1  That 
which  appears  to  the  imagination.  Uimally 
written  Phantasm. 

Fantaaque  (fan'taskX  a.    Fantastic   'Fan- 
taeoue  apposition.'  £.  B.  " 
ana  poetical  ] 


Brownir^.   [Bare 


FMe,  IKr,  fat,  ffU;       mi,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mdve;       iAbe,  tab,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti,  8c  abune;     y,  8c  f^. 


llUtUtl4  ruitettlMl  (tu-Ui-Uk,  tu- 
uctlk-il),a.  (Ft.  /anUi^iM,'  It  /ant«- 
tioo,  from  Qr  phantntia,  tLuod.  fuicy,  from 
lAaind.  to  ihow  j    1    Fuclful ;  prodaced 

Dot  mU:  chlnuriul. 
Tlic  DxlABClioIr  of  Duuc  I 
t.  HSTtng  tiM  utiin  c 


fiMatUe  nilitnw.— 4.  Hu««i- 
-1m  UbiaoA  oddneii  at  Dfan 

^orUmngnuDkiroIiumialltT: 

dl7>l>*p 


It  I  (lu-U^Uk-lt).  ada.  In  « tsa- 
inflr;  whlmiJcmllr;  c^tiicloiutj. 
ther  too  /kHMif^^  "^— '^-H-.  or  loa 
lick.  a.  ji™., 

H  (lu-lu'tlk-iiei), 


rl(Iu't**lX  *.(■    To  fucr;  to  Ulu 

t,  lUilni  to. 
Fantooomi  (raa-to-cliCU),  n.  ])I.  [IL] 
1.  rnpp«E«  wnlcb  *tt  nudt  to  fo  throniA 
— toIdoou  by  concflal«d  wire*  or  ibinn.— 
'*i«l  rapnwntaUou  In  wucb 
«  labsUtDted   for  hniiua  por- 


mirli,  wUcb   ipnidi 


m-tnawT  (' 


«,  Bcuchup  Ckipd,  WuirU. 

B  dI  B  TanlUnft  tMnc  rrom 
TBfliit  ttks  ib«  loldi  o(  ■ 


tttL~Pati4raaiTii  vaMing,  Ihs  n 


B  poltit,  M  In  Ilenrj  V 


Im  of  tneen,  of 
t.-i  Ctupei;  Wnt- 


toa  leaf 
■Ike  EhoM  of  a  tan. 
Tui'Wltad  (lao'wUI}. 


rlbi  an  dlipotcd 
k     A  faa-blowH 

I^ritipX'a.    FUddlsd. 
■ciudi  *Ad  b^mlffyf,  lb.  m^  utkiy  By,  cuhtttKd. 

TaanlT  (Bk-kir^  a     Bans  u  F<Mr. 

ttxViXa.  [A,aai./<w;aDlh./o(rro;  U. 
/•ni,  Ur— allied  tn/or«./!fTv./or,.ftri,  lo 
go.  Cognate  with  I.  ;ier,  through:  O.  pm, 
Beyond;  akr.  Dura,  olher.  dlatantl  1.  Dls- 
Unt.  In  )ny  diriKtian;  Hparat«d  by  ■  wide 
' the  plus  wliora  ono  1>,  or  from 


hot;  aL /ir  be  It  b 


ncT  (bu  Ajfl  far  boa  tbec  »>uUI  periih. 
4.  Uore  iHiUnt  of  the  tvo:  m,  the  /or  Ude 
of  ■  hniH,  tllat  la.  the  riglit  aide,  aa  the 
rider  aloaya  mounU,  and  carten,  Ac,  mlk 


/nr  into  anliqulty.  —It  In  great  part;  aa,  the 
day  la  Jar  iptot— 4.  In  a  gmal  proportion; 
by  many  degreea;  Tary  maoh. 


r,  In  a  Btvat  daBree;  Tory  m' 


Vu  (fir). 


pr*,  a  yonng  pig. 
litter  ol  plgi.    [Local  ] 
ntT-«lN)ntt<nu"a-boat^rL  A  toUia  out  ot 
the  way:  uisd  literally  or  ngnratlvely. 

-  /.r^b-U 


Ikndlntlan  (far'a-dn-l'itaon).  n. 

— •"—' application  of  the  magneto-el 

i._whlrh  Faraday  dlKOisnd  In  ISXT, 


medical  ai 


ol  a  Kin  /amurind  hla  tattaar.  Comp.  Sc. 
fa'ard  lot/acmmd;  Bo,  M'nrlMt,  taatelea^ 
witb  Mvourlui.]  Seeming:  baling  Uie  ap- 
pearance of:  genatally  and  in  cnmpoaltloDi 
aa,  auld/ammd,  (hat  1^  aeeinlnff  Uka  an 
old  parMo.  ugaelon*.  pnidenl:  nanally  i^i- 
plled  tochildraa  wbsD  they  dlKonr  mor« 
ugadtr  than  ctnild  be  eipactad  at  thslr 
time  of  Ufa.    fScotch-J 

FwwtdMM  (far'aa-dami),  n.  Amlxed  fabria 
of  allk  and  wool.    Simmomti. 

FuantlrtHi'raDt-U).!).  1.  Orderly;  decent 
"  Camdy:  dandioma. 
I -■■■■'  <Btr'»,w»\    n     ' 


rfar^ 


'■  PET- 


ftathen.    [Scotch.] 

twr-tmrntbt  (fW^imtl.  a.  Brought  IrDm 
far;  far'fet4±ed:  Died  literally  or  flKara- 
tiiely;  u, /or-&nma*(conclualr" 

Fun  (Dtri).  v.i   — •    *  —    '■ 

with  mingied  In^ieiila.""^ 

dUe.'  Skat.  — St  To  fatt 
woBld'at  fane  thy  lean  rlba 
Fmroa  (ntn).  n.     [Ft.  /on*. 

t,  Tt,  too;     ng,  tingi     n, 


"ho /oreed 


rjUtDm-QALZ 

m«asa  ■  comedy  itnlfed  with  wit  1    1.  lAL 

■tuning  of  a  roaited  fowl:  [orce-meat.— LA 
dramatlQ  compfxltloo  Dl  a  braadly  comic 
character,  dllTerlng  from  a  oomedy  chlelly 
la   the  potoqucaeu,  extra'agaDoe.  and 

8.  Rldlcnloua  parade;  empty  pageantry; 
mare  ahow;  aa.  It  wat  all  a  •Dlemn  farf. 

FMOe,t  ".(.     To  paint 


t  (tan'ment),  n.     Stulllng  of 

TticyqKtU  AiooddUi  Willi  .  .  .  iiBianuty.^rip- 

FlTCmiT  (Ikr-IteX  n.  [Fr.l  Awrllar  or  player 

offaroea;  ajoker.     M.U.  Mao. 
ntrolaa[f*nlk-at],a.  Belonglngtoafvce; 

appropriated  to  tares;  droll;  fadlcroni;  rldl- 


fftTdBl  tfkr'dol),  n.  lO.Fr./or-(feI.'K.  far- 
deau.  a  bundle,  from  O.Ft.  fardf.  reM- 
nient^  clothing;  of  which  bundlea  are  otlen 
made.  Origin  unknown.  1  Abandleorpack;a 
burdan;  hence,  anything  cumbarKme,  Irk- 
•one,  or  tncouieoltDt 

FkTdelt  (Otr-delXnt    To  make  up  In  buu- 

Thlnci  onlnlf /onViW  up  uuUt  tlwll  ue  mnt 

FuAdt  (nir'del),  n.  [A  oontr.  of /arUuiiF- 
dml  (which  MeU  A  fourth  part— Fardel 
4/  land,  the  fourth  part  of  a  yard-land.  See 


which  It  la  Bnnl>  Impacted.  WW  tl"e 
food  la  of  a  narcotic  character,  or  anvidalty 
dry,  tough,  or  Indlgeitlble,  the  aIoma<h 
cannot  moltten  and  reduce  It  with  uirnclen  t 
rapidity;  and  ai  freah  quantltlea  continue 
ht  be  recelred.  the  organ  become!  oxt- 
Borged,  and  oltlaiately  paralyied  and  »f- 
fected  with  chronic  Inaamtoatloa.  Orer-rlpe 

produce  the  dliewe. 

nrdlnHCftla.  Fudlnc-tftla  (flrd'ln.gal, 
ntrdlng-gU),  n.  The  lame  aa  PardHiQjUiiL 


w,  vig;    wb,  wMg;    ih,  (ran. —See  Kn. 
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Fardlllff-lMlir  (f&rd'inff-bag),  n.  The  flnt 
stomach  of  »  cow  or  ower  ruminuit  animal, 
where  green  food  lies  until  it  be  chewed 
over  a^n;  the  rumen. 

Fardiog-deaLt  Fardlng-dalet  (fiir'cUng- 
661,  fkPding-din,  n.  [A.  Sax.  feorthung,  a 
fourth  part,  ana  dal,  a  part  or  portion.]  A 
measure  of  land  not  well  ascertained,  but 
by  some  supposed  to  be  the  fourth  psxt  of 
an  acre,  by  others  the  fourth  part  of  a  yard- 
land.    Bee  YARi>-LAin>. 

Fare  (f&r),  v.i.  prei  A  pp.  fared:  ppr/arifM. 
[A.  Sax.  O.Sax.  0.0.  and  Ooth.  jaran,  O. 
fahren,  to  go,  to  pass;  of  allied  origin  to  L. 
per,  through,  porta,  gate,  Or.  poroe,  pas- 
sage, peird,  to  pierce;  akin  E.  far,  for,  kc,] 
L  TO  go;  to  pass;  to  move  forwutl;  to  trareL 

So  on  hc/mr*s,  and  to  the  border  comes, 
Of  Eden.  MiUtM. 


Through  many  a  solitary  street. 
And  suent  market-place,  and  lonely  • 
Armed  with  the  mighty  oirse,  behold 


Um/anr. 

2.  To  be  in  any  state,  good  or  bad;  to  be 
attended  with  any  circumstances  or  train 
of  erents,  fortunate  or  unfortunate;  specifl- 
callv,  to  be  in  a  certain  condition  as  regards 
bodily  or  social  comforts;  to  be  entertained 
with  food. 

Vl/ares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 

>Viiere  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 

Gpidsmiih. 

There  was  a  certain  rich  man  .  .  .  which  /"ared 
sumptuously  every  day.  Luke  xrL  19. 

8.  To  happen;  to  turn  out  or  result;  to  be: 
with  a  impersonally.  '  How  /are$  it  with 
the  happy  dead  f '    Tennyeon. 

So/lures  it  when  with  truth  falsehood  contends. 

[Compare  farewell,  which  is  simply  this 
verb  in  the  imperatlTe  combined  with  weU.  ] 
Fto6  (far),  n.  [A.  Sax.  f€Br,faru;  O.  E.  fare,  a 
Journey,  a  passage.  See  preceding  article.  ] 
L  The  price  of  passage  or  going;  the  sura 
paid  or  due  for  conveying  a  person  by  land 
or  water;  as,  the  fare  for  crossing  a  river; 
the  fare  for  conveyance  in  a  railway  train, 
cab,  omnibus,  ^.—2.  Food;  provi^ons  of 
the  table. 

My  lord,  eat  also,  though  the/itrt  is  coarse. 

&  Condition;  experience;  treatment  by  cir- 
cumstances :  fortune ;  as,  what  fare,  bro- 
ther? *  What  fare  /  What  news  abroad  ? ' 
8hak.—4.  The  person  or  persons  conveyed  in 
a  vehicle;  as,  he  had  not  driven  far  when  he 
was  stopped  by  his  fare.  —5.  The  quantity  of 
fish  taken  in  a  Ashing  vessel.— 6. t  Ado; 
bustle;  unusual  display;  entertainment;  ad- 
venture, Ac 

What  atnountethan  thisySrrvl  Chauerr. 

Faren,t  Fare.t  pp.  from  fare. 

Fuloft 
Have  I  upon  this  bencheybrvn  ful  wele.    Chaucer. 

Farewell  (far'wel).  [From  fare,  in  the  im- 
per.,  and  well.}  Oo  well:  originally  applied 
to  a  person  departing;  but  by  custom  now 
applied  both  to  those  who  depart  and  those 
who  remain.  It  expresses  a  kind  wish,  a 
wish  of  happiness  to  those  who  leave  or 
those  who  are  left:  I  wish  you  a  happy  de- 

farture:  may'  vou  be  well  in  your  absence, 
t  sometimes  has  the  pronoun  inserted  be- 
tween its  two  elements;  as,  fare  you  well. 
Sometimes  it  is  an  expression  of  mere  separ- 
ation; as,  farewell  the  year;  farewell,  ye 
sweet  groves;  that  is,  I  bid  you  farewell 

Fart  thee  welil  and  if  for  ever. 

Still  for  e^ct/art  thee  totU.  Byron. 

Fare  thee  well,  may  be  equivalent  to  '  I  bid 
Uue,  1  wish  thte  to  fare  well' 
Farewel\  (fat^wel),  n.    1.  Oood-bye;  adieu. 

FareweU.  a  \ang/arrw«U,  to  all  my  greatness! 

Skak. 

2.  Leave ;  departure ;  final  look,  reference, 
or  attention.  '  And  takes  her  farewell  of 
the  glorious  sun.'  Shak.  'Before  1  take 
my  fmrewell  of  the  subject'    Addieon. 

Farewell  (f&r'welX  a.  Leave-taking;  vale- 
dictory. 'FareiMS  papers.'  Spectator. 
'  FareweU  sermon. '    WaUeer. 

Far-fett  (fli'fet),  a.  The  old  form  of  far- 
fetcKed.  'York  with  aU  his/ar-/«t  poUcy.' 
Shak. 

Far-Cetcht  (f&r'fechX  n.  [Far,  and  fetch,  a 
stratagem.]    A  deep-laid  stratagem. 

Iesuits  have  deeper  reaches 
D  all  their  poWdc/ar/iett^ut.       Mtuti^as. 

Far-fbtcht  (filr'fechX  v.t  To  bring  from 
far;  to  draw  conclusions  remote  from  or 
little  Justified  by  (he  pronisea;  to  search 
out  studiously. 

To  far-fitck  the  ■!■■  of  Tartar  from  a  Hebrew 
word.  Fuiltr. 


Far-fstoihed  (f&r'fechtX  p.  or  a.  1.  Brought 
from  a  remote  place. 

Whose  pains  hare  earned  ^e/ar-fdektd  spoil 

MtttOH. 

2.  Studiously  sought;  not  easilv  or  naturally 
deduced  or  introduced;  forced;  elaborately 
strained;  ma,  far-f etched  conc^tAxfar-fetched 
similes. 

Farforth  (flU:^6rthX  adv.  In  a  great  mea- 
sure. 

So  long  these  knights  discourse  dirersly 
Of  straunge  aflairs.  and  noble  hardiment. 
That  now  the  humid  night  wms/atfcrth  spent. 

5/mjirr. 

Farln  (f  a'rinX  n.    Farina. 

Farina  (fa-rfnaX  n.  [L.  farina,  ground 
com,  from  far.  a  sort  of  grain,  spelt—  the 
eariiest  food  of  the  Romans.  ]  In  a  general 
sense,  meal  or  flour.  Specificallv— L  A  term 
given  to  a  soft,  tasteless,  and  commonly 
white  powder,  obtained  by  trituration  of 
the  seeds  of  cereal  and  l^nunlnoua  plants, 
and  of  some  roots,  as  the  potato.  It  con- 
sists of  gluten,  starch,  and  mucilage.— 2.  In 
hot.  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  pollen 
contained  in  the  anthers  of  flowers.— Fosn^ 
farina,  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  lilne,  in 
thin  white  crusts,  light  as  cotton,  and  easily 
reducible  to  powder. 

FarinaoeouB  (fa-rin-i'shusX  a.  [From  L. 
farina,  meaL]  L  Consisting  or  made  of 
meal  or  flour;  as,  n  farinaceous  diet,  which 
consists  of  the  meal  or  flour  of  the  various 
species  of  com  or  grain.— 2.  Containing 
or  yielding  farina  or  flour;  as,  farinaeeoiu 
seeds.— S.  Like  meal;  mealy;  pertaining  to 
meal;  as,  a^  farinaceous  taste  or  smelL 

Farliiaoeoiuly  (fa-rin-a'shus-UX  adv.  In  a 
meal-like  manner. 

Farlnoie  (fa'rin-dsX  a.  1.  Yielding  tax\r\fi', 
M,  farinose  plants.— 2.  Having  the  surface 
covered  with  dust  resemblii^  flour,  as  the 
wings  of  certain  insects  and  the  leaves  of 
some  poplars. 

Farlnosely  (fa'rin-ds-liX  adv.  In  a  meal- 
like manner;  farinaceously. 

Farl  f  (f&rl).  V.  t.  The  same  as  Furl.  Beau. 
ibFl 

Farl,  Farthel  (ftrl,  fiir'THel,  n.     [A.  Sax. 

feorth  dal.]  The  fourth  part  of  a  thin  cake 
of  flour  or  oatmeal.  'Faru  baked  wi' butter.' 
Bums.    [Scotch.] 

Farlen,  n.  in  law,  money  paid  by  tenants 
in  lieu  of  a  heriot:  often  applied  to  the  best 
chattel,  as  distinguished  from  heriot,  the 
best  beast 

Farlle  (f^r^iX  n.  A  strange,  unusual,  or 
unexpected  thing.  [Old  English  and  ScotciL  ] 

SeeFERLTE. 

Farm  (filrm),  n.  [A.  Sax.  farma,  fearm,  or 
feorm,  food,  a  meal,  supper: /(rormuin,  ge- 
feormian,  to  supply  with  fooa.  The  mean- 
ing of  'farm'  arose  from  the  original  prac- 
tice  of  letting  lands  on  condition  that  the 
tenant  should  supply  his  lord's  household 
with  so  many  nights'  entertainment  This 
mode  of  reckoning  constantly  appears  in 
Doomsday  Book  — '  Reddet  nrmam  trium 
noctium,  Le.  100  libr. ;'  he  wiu  supply  three 
nights'  entertainment,  that  is,  a  nundred 
pounds.  The  L.L.  Jirma  (from  L.  firmus, 
strong,  established).  Kr.  and  O.K  ferme, 
farm,  rent,  no  doubt  exercised  a  certain  in- 
fluence on  the  meaning  of  the  word.]  1.  A 
tract  of  land  cultivated  by  a  single  indivi- 
dual, whether  the  owner  of  the  land  or  a 
tenant— 2.  The  state  of  land  leased  on  rent 
reserved;  a  lease. 

It  is  great  wilfulness  in  landlords  to  make  any 
longerySrmx  to  their  tenants.  Spenser. 

8.  A  district  farmed  out  for  the  collection 
of  revenue.    [Rare.] 

The  proTince  was  divided  into  twelve/iirynj'. 

Burke. 
Farm  (fkrmX  v.t    1.  To  lease,  as  land,  on 
rent  reserved;  to  let  to  a  tenant  on  condi- 
tion of  paying  rent 

We  are  enforced  Ko/arm  our  royal  realm.    Shak. 

2.  To  take  at  a  certain  rent  or  rate.— 8.  To 

lease  or  let,  as  taxes,  impost  or  other  duties, 

at  a  certain  sum  or  a  certain  rate  per  cent. 

It  is  customary  in  some  countries  for  the 

prince  or  government  to /arm  the  revenues, 

the  taxes  or  rents,  the  imposts,  and  exercise, 

to  individuals,  who  are  to  collect  and  pay 

them  to  the  government  at  a  certain  per 

centage  or  rate  per  cent 

To /arm  their  subjects  and  thdr  duties  towards 
these.  Burke. 

4.  To  cultivate,  as  land;  to  devote  to  agri- 
culture.—To  farm  let,  or  let  to  farm,  to 
lease  on  rent 

Farm  (fiirmX  v.l  To  be  employed  in  agri- 
culture; to  cultivate  the  soil;  as,  I  would 
rather /arm  than  engage  in  commerce. 


lie 


FarmaUe  (fiirm'a-blX  a.     That   may 
farmed. 

Farm-balllir  (flinn'ba-lif),  n.  An  ovenetr 
appointed  by  the  possessor  or  proprietor  of 
a  farm  to  direct  and  superintend  the  farm- 
ing operations. 

Farme,t  n.    [See  Farm,  n.]   Ibod;  a  meal. 

This  hastyybriN^  had  bene  a  feast      Chmuttr. 

Twrmeir  ^imi'^rX  n.  One  who  farms ;  as. 
(a)  one  wiio  cultivates  a  farm;  a  cultivator 
of  the  flelds;  an  agriculturist;  a  husband- 
man. (6)  One  who  takes  taxes,  customs, 
excise,  or  other  duties,  to  collect  for  a  cer- 
tain rate  per  cent ;  as,  a  farmer  of  the  re- 
venues, (c)  In  mining,  the  lord  of  the  fleld. 
or  one  who  farms  the  lot  and  cope  of  the 
crown.— Farmer-general,  in  France,  imder 
the  old  monarchv,  a  member  of  a  privileged 
association  which  farmed  certain  branches 
of  the  revenue,  that  is,  contracted  with  the 
government  to  pay  into  the  treasury  a  fixed 
yearly  sum,  taking  upon  itself  the  collection 
of  certain  taxes  as  an  equivalent  This  sys- 
tem was  swept  away  at  the  revolution. 

Farmeress  (firm'^r-esX  n.  A  woman  who 
farms;  a  farmer's  wife. 

Farmerslilp  (f&rm'6r-shipX  n.  Skill  in 
farming. 

Farmery  (f&rm'«-riX  n.  A  homestaU  or 
fannysni. 

Farmlioiise  (ftrmliousX  n.  A  house  at- 
tached to  a  farm,  and  for  the  residence  of  a 
fanner. 

Farming  (f&rm'ingX  a.  Pertaining  to  agri- 
culture; as,  the /arming  interest 

Farxnixig  (fftrm'ingX  n.  L  The  business  of 
cultivating  land,  or  employing  it  for  the 

{)urpoBes  of  husbandry.  —2.  The  practice  of 
etting  or  leasing  taxes  for  collection. 

Farm -meal  (farm'm^lX  ^  In  Scotland, 
meal  paid  as  part  of  the  rent  of  a  farm. 
The  practice  of  paying  rent  in  kind  is  ra- 
pidly becoming  oosolete. 

Farm-Ofnce  (fiirm'of-flsX  n.  One  of  the  out- 
buildings pertaining  to  a  farm :  generally 
used  in  the  plural  as  a  collective  name  for 
all  the  buildings  on  a  farm  beyond  the 
dwelling-house. 

Farmoet(f&r'mdstXa.  [Far  and  moef.]  Most 
distant  or  remote. 

A  spacious  cave  within  itt/armpst  part.     Drytkn. 

Farmstead  (f&rm'sted).  n.  The  system  of 
buildings  connected  with  a  farm;  a  home- 
stead. 

Farm-8to<&  (fton'stokX  n.  1.  Oeneral^ 
all  the  stock  on  a  farm,  including  bestial, 
poultry,  implements.  &c.  [For  this  the 
word  Stocking  is  more  commonly  used.] 
Specifically— 2.  Farm  animals;  live-stock. 

Farmjrard  (fiLrm'yardX  n.  The  yard  er 
inclosure  surrounded  by  or  connected  with 
the  farm  buildings. 

i'amess  (f&r'ues),  u.  The  state  of  being  far 
off;  distance;  remoteness. 

Tbxo  (f&'r6X  n.  [Said  to  be  from  Pharaoh 
having  formerly  been  depicted  on  one  of  the 
cards.  ]  A  game  at  cards  in  which  a  person 
plays  against  the  bank.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  all  games  of  hazard  played  in 
Europe.    Called  also  Pharaon,  Pharao. 

Faro-bank  (fa'r6-bangkX  n.  A  bank  or 
establishment,  against  which  persons  plaj 
at  the  game  of  faro;  a  house  or  room  for 
gambling. 

Far-OfT  (fiir'of ),  a.  Far-away;  distant;  re- 
mote in  space  or  time.  *  'The  far-of  cur- 
few.'   MUton. 

Farraginous  (fa-ra|'in-us).  a.  [L,  farrago, 
a  mixture,  from  far,  meal.]  Formed  of 
various  materials;  mixed;  as,  a/arro^tnoi/K 
mountain. 

Farrago  (fa-r&'g5X  n.  [L. ,  from  far,  meal.  1 
A  mass  composed  of  various  m^erials  con- 
fusedly mixed;  a  medley. 

A  book  like  this  is  not  a  collection  of  pamphlets 
bound  into  one  volume;  or  tbt/arrofo  of  a  few  kin- 
dred minds.  tVesfminsler  Rev. 

Farrand  (faKrandX  a.    Same  as  Farand. 

Farreatlon  (fa'r^-a'^shonX  tk  Same  as  Cim- 
faneatio^i. 

Farrier  (fa'ri-*rX  n.    [O.Fr.  ferrier,  from 
ferrer,  to  bind  with  iron,  to  shoe  a  horse- 
fer,  from  L.   ferrum,  iron.]     A  sheer  of 
horses;  a  smith  who  shoes  horses;  more 

generally  now,  one  who  combines  the  art  of 
oree-shoeing  with  the  profession  of  veter- 
inary surgery. 

Farner(fa'ri-«rXv.t.  To  practise  as  a  farrier 
Farriery  (fa'ri-^-riX  n.     The  art  of  shoeing 
hones;  the  art  of  preventing,  curing,  or  miti- 
gating the  diseases  of  horses:  now  called 
Veterinary  Surgery. 
Farrow  (fa'rOX  n.   [A.  Sax.  fearh,  a  little  pig 


Fftte,  f&r.  fat.  f#ll;       m6,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not,  mOve;       ttlbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abuue;      y,  Sc.  fey. 


Cog.  OHO   } 

« lltUa  pig,  ■  luToi  .  _ 

■  pkg.  ]    A  litter  of  pin. 
FlUTOWfti'rt),  ».«.  ■nd  i 

pigi :  aud  onl*  of  i 
ttiivm  ((■'!«).  a. 


/amt;  O  /trM;  D.  t 


Vt  fartb.  u 

[AmedtoA.Hax./«r. 
■n  ua;  u  •Bur,  nr,  u  («  or  bnlLock,  taar- 
tM.  *hdfer:  a./^rn,  ■bDll.milnr.]  Nat 
produdnB  TDDtif  In  >  puUculu  »uan  or 
T«M :  wpllftd  to  mm  oal;.  If  ■  ca»  hu 
had  ■  olf,  bat  l>Oi  In  *  mbteqiUDt  jear, 
•Im  !•  Hid  to  be  tarrmt  or  to  SD  /omw. 
Ooitch ortmTliwliI  Bi«llah.| 
nrrjl(fBfl).n.  A  tamn*. 
FanuV  (ttr'HTigX  n.  Ths  urns  u 
TKrM,(*<.  3«e  FaROI  Oknuon', 
FaiM(fikn),n.  lL/or™,tortun.)  Rwi«. 
an  •xptanuion  or  punplmiw  In  KogUab  of 
t^  tut  of  the  spiiUe  rud  la  Latin,  idopted 
iDnmeSngliab  ■  ■  ■  ■  — 
VAtion,  llw  ub-c 
In  Idtln  ud  two 
or  upUmllon  li.  _  „.  . 
VU-M*n  (Mfi&a  a.  (Scotch.)  LLookbiB 
tar  belon  on* ;  nr->bpit«d :  m,  ■  lar-tttn 
mHL-1.  WeU-mHf;  Kcompliilud :  u, 

HMdlAtoa  (tli'rftHllL  a.  1.  SadDg  to  ■ 
■fsM  dlitaiiM:  lookliii  far  baton  am:  nl- 
coMhw  cwatnllT  the  dMuI  nmlu  of 
pmedi  conduct  or  action :  h,  %fliT-tighud 
•taMnun;  far-tlghud  poUcjr. —£.  Not  upa- 
Ub  of  peroalvinfl  object!  Daar  at  band  dla- 
tinctly. 

Fu-rt|bUdll«U  (Mi'iIt-ed-nBi).  n.  Tha 
- »  ol  being  far-ilriifcd. 


Adlacbacge 

eipel  wind 
, d     Swift 

Fartbar,  Fartbar  (fKr^H«t,  ttt^Bti\  a. 


F»rt(art>i  tA.eai./j«tj 
of  wind  tbrcD^  the  anoa 

rkrt(art),  >.■.  To  dlKharsc  o[ 
"■ h  the  anui^  to  br----  -■- 


•OBettitnc  elH. 


t.  Longer;  tending  to  a  greater  dlitance. 

S.  Additional 

TUtbar,  FnrtlMr  (nuTBtr,  Mrtntr),  adv. 
1.  Ator  to  a  greater  diiMoce :  more  remctel;^ 


lect;  aa,  furtivr. 


■iHKnt  looillng  farlhtr.—i 
war  of  prDgreanoD  fn  ■  aablei 
let  ui  conilder  the  pmbable 


Tutber  («r'»Btr) __  , ._ 

adrance;  to  help  toiward.     [Kan.[     See 


a  (nrYHtr-ana),  K.     A  helpint 

forward:  promoUan:  lurtberance.  (Kare.I 
«._.k «.^ — .--.(fj^jj,    Beildet; 


JMini" 
further) 


,  mOatJ.  B.  mpni 

It  the  gtraleat  dlitance. 

at,  Fnzthaat  (tkrtHnt.  fto^Beit), 

nwHperi.  [Superlative tonnedfram/aitAfr, 

aa,  the  farOtat  degree. 

FmrUiaat,  Tnrtliait  (OUfiien. 


Brit^ 


being  U 


£.1  A  dlTlilon  of  land. 

a  t  Aninhlng  nrr  anall:  a  ntall  qnuitlty. 
'  So  ^rfUn^  of  greaae.'     Ckavetr.  —  Far- 


tttmUlt.  vtrtugade:  Fr. 
tlungala.    'Hiefaahion 


from  the  Fsnluula,  and  the  name  dnda 
a  aatitfactory  aiplanatian  In  Sp.  and  Pg. 
wrdugo,  a  zod  or  ahoot  of  a  bve,  la  ^. 
applied  to  along  plait  or  fold  tnagannent,' 
WsilmeaL  Comp.  It  lUcUalte,  a  hooped 
petUooat,  fnm  faUa.  a  fold.)     A  I;oap 


Oeoige  1 


irtUagt^ 

pettlooat. 

"*""*"*"""!.  uaed  to  ejiiena  tn     ^ 

elaat  remain  of  (JLefArtMngalfl, 

■Dd  revived,  after  a  fotm.  In 

Vlcloria.     Sometimei  wriltea  Fantingalt. 

FMtblBs-dale  (ai^HiDg^iux  n.   suneM 

farding-diat. 

F»rtlilin'»-wi>rtli(nirtningi-wAtth),ii,  Ai 

muchulDold  for  a  (artUng;  a  thing  worth 
U  ttle  or  nothing:  a  matter  of  no  conaeqnence ; 
aa,  It  li  not  a/srtAin(r'i->«>rtA  to  me  whettaer 

nir-Tagt(ni'weitX  1-  That  portion  of  the 
IJnIled  3taCea  lying  beyond  the  MlialBBlppl. 
PIT-Veat  (far'weatl  a.    Pertaining  to  tha 

Dnlled  Slalet  weat  ol 
the  UlHlaalppL 
FMOM  (laa'i&).  n  pj. 
(Lai,  ji  of  /««,  a  , 
bundle.]     In  itoman  i 

aiujuly  of  birch,  with 
an  aaa  bonnd  In  along 
with  them,  home  by 
Uctort  before  (he  au- 

Eratea  aa  a  badge  of 


tower.  Called 


gtOMt-tiuilring,  an  Iron 
rod  thniit  Into  the 
mauthi  ol  bottlei  to 

jUao  Puntu,  PontAa,  Punty-roA 
FucdA  (fa^hl.a),  n.   [L.,  a  t»na,  eaan,  njiet.j 
L  A  band,  Hub,  or  tlllet  worn  by  the  women 

the  waiat  appear  (lender.  — t  In  artli,  any 
flat  member  with  a  little  projection,  aa 
Uie  band  of  an  architrave;  alao,  in  brick 
tiulldingai  the  Jutting  of  the  brlcka  be- 
yond the  wIndowB  In  the  Kveral  atoriei 
except  (he  hlgheat— 3.  In  oilnm.  the  belt 

pBiuCin  or  aponenmala;  a  thin  lendinona 
covering  which  BUTTOonda  (he  muadea  of 
Ihe  llmbi  and  blnda  Ihem  in  their  placea. 
FuCUl  (laa'al-al  or  faah'l-al).  a     Belonging 

FMCtalla  (laa-Bl' 


FueUM  (fa'thi-tt).  o.  In  bat.  (a)  eanie  aa 
FatdaUd.     (b)  Banded  or  compacted  lo- 

^oUtad  (Ja'aW-H^d),  a.  I.  Bound  with  a 
nilet.  eaah,  or  bandage.— C  In  bat  applied 
(o  thoBe  peculiar  flattened  atani*  which 
oecur  oeeaalotiaUy  In  treea,  and  which  are 
BuppoBed  to  be  formed  bj  the  union  of 
aaveral  ileina. 


UOlele  (faBU-kl).  n.  [L  AueieuJtu,  from 
'luiii,  a  bundle.]  I.  A  bundle;  aoollecdon. 
!.  In  tel.  a  form  of  cyme  In  which  (he  flowen 
lave  the  foot^talka  or  peduncIeB  very  ihorl, 
10  that  the  flowera  are  oluBlerad  togeth  sr  In  a 


libuUi 


(faa'Bl  Ud,  faa^lk'fl- 
I  aa  raatiitilat^. 
(I»a-Blk'a.li"ri.a),  n.  [L 
cluater  or  little  bundle.]  A 
polnoa,  of  Uie  UmDy 
irtlng  in  tha  coralline 


liBnffobt 

Faaci«iluly(taB-(Ik'a-l«r.|l),ad«.   Hamea* 
FaKicvlatily. 

' — ■— '-ita,  Faaeiini- 

B-2k'a-Utfae. 


Ltair  Cfaa-ilk'- 

a-UI-ll).  ai(e.     In  a  faaelouUted  manner. 
^atflCQlatO -runOM  ( faa  -  alk  -  U  - 14' U)  -  ra - 


L  noOng  M 


beauty /oinnatej  youth.— Srn.  To  cham, 
enrBp(urB.  captivate,  enchant,  bewitch, 
Faaefnata  (taa'aln-at),  T.i.    To  eieiclie  n 
bewitching  or  ci^tlvatlng  power- 


captlva. 


a  powerful  Irrc- 


(laa-ahi-t'ahon),n. 

bewitching  or  enctiauUng;  enchi 
wttchcralC:  the  egerclw  m  a  powei 
Biatible  Inituance  on  the  afleetloni 
fjona;  nnaaenlnexpUeablelnfluance.  Itwu 
bellBTBd  In  Bupentltlon*  Umea,  that  magl- 
ciani  had  the  power  of  tnfllctlDg  Tarloua 
dlaaaan  and  anla  on  Indlvlduala  by  udn|i 
certain  worda  or  apella,  or  by  a  look,  without 


taring  anything 
/mdnatim,  and 

agidnat  i(.  The  c 


:  thia  < 


scalle.1 


nd  diiBiB  medlcinei,  amuleti. 
were  put  In  operation 
Hon  of  (he  fvU-eyt.nhlch 

in  lome  place*  i>  Dot  yet  entirely  exUnci. 

ii  a  veetlge  of  thla  aupnatltlon. 

&  That  which  rsaclnates. 
FMdna  (faa-lSn'),  n.   [Fr..  from  I.  /a$eii,  a 
bundle]     In/prl.  a 


nail  •! 


iklng  parapata 
mafted  pitch 


idiWMd 


FA8CIN0UB 
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FASTIDIOUB 


set  flre  to  the  enemy's  lodgments  or  other 
works. 

PlBACinOQ8  (fas'sin-osX  a.  Caused  or  acting 
bv  witchcraft.  'The  possibility  of /cwemoM 
diseases.'    Harvey. 

Fasdolarla  (fas'si-d-la^ri-a),  n.  [L.  fat- 
eiola,  a  small  bandage.  ]  A  genus  of  molloscs, 
family  Muricidse,  found  in  the  Indian  seas, 
Uie  Antilles.  Ac  The  shell  is  a  subfusiform 
univalve,  channelled  at  its  base  without  any 
projecting  sutures,  and  having  two  or  three 
venr  oblique  folds  on  the  columella. 

Fttfh  (fash)«  v.e.  r  Fr.  fdeKer,  to  offend,  to 
afOict.  O.Fr.  SaM\er;  Pr.  fattigar.  to  dis- 
gust, from  L.  /astidium.  disgust  See  Fas- 
tidious.]   To  trouble;  to  annoy.    [Scotch.] 

It's  as  plain  as  a  pike-suff  that  something  is  troubl- 
ing her,  and  may  be  it  will  be  some  of  your  love  non- 
sense; for  it's  mainly  that  as/asA<s  the  lasses. 

CoTMhiil  Mag. 

Fa8li(fashXv.i.  [Scotch.]  1.  To  take  trouble; 
to  be  at  XMiins;  as,  you  needna  fwK—'L  To 
be  weary  of;  to  account  a  trouble. 

You  soonyiwA  of  a  good  office.  Scotch  frtverb. 

Faali  (fashXn.  Trouble;  vexation;  pains  taken 
about  an vthing.  *  Without  further  /uA  on 
my  part     Dt  Quuicey.    [Scotch  J 

Fnsliary  (fa'she-riX  n.    Same  as  Fa»h. 

I  considered  it  my  duty  to  submit  to  xaaxts/asherits 
on  his  account.  Gait. 

Fsublon  (fa'shon),  n.  [O.Fr.  taehon  or 
/cMon,  from  L./a«tio,  a  making,  from  /ado, 
to  do.f  1.  The  make  or  form  of  anything; 
the  state  of  anything  with  rraard  to  its  ex- 
ternal appearance;  shape;  as,  ttke  fashion  of 
the  ark,  or  of  the  tabernacle. 

Or  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a  man.  Shak. 

2.  Form;  model  to  be  imitated;  pattern. 

King  Ahaz  sent  to  Ur|}ah  the  priest  die/<uAi#M  of 
the  altar.  a  Kt.  xvi.  xa 

8.  Make  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time; 
especially,  the  prevailing  mode  of  dress  or 
ornament;  as,  we  import  fashions  from 
France;  what  so  changeable  as  fashion t— 
4.  Manner;  sort;  way;  mode:  applied  to 
actions  or  behaviour. 

Pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve, 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour/itrAi'^M,  tell  yon 
What  hath  proceeded.  ShaJt. 

6.  Custom;  prevailing  practice. 

It  w»s  the/ashioH  of  the  age  to  caU  everything  in 
question.  TilittsoH. 

6.  Genteel  life  or  good  breeding;  genteel 
society. 

It  is  strange  that  men  oS/askiott  and  gentlemen 
should  so  grossly  belie  their  own  knowledge. 

RaMgh. 

—After  a  fashion,  to  a  certain  extent;  In  a 

sort 

The  ship's  company  are  paid,  so  are  the  bumboat- 
women,  tne  Jews  ami  the  emancipationist  ^fter  a 
fashion.  Marryat. 

Fublon  (fa'shon),  v.t  (See  above.]  L  To 
form;  to  give  shape  or  figure  to;  to  mould. 

Here  the  loud  \i»saxntx fashions  female  toys.     Gay. 
Shall  the  clay  say  to  him  that/<*xAi«iMrA  it.  What 
makest  thouT  Is.  xlv.  9. 

2.  To  fit;  to  adapt;  to  accommodate:  with  to. 

Laws  ought  to  Xnt  fashiontd  to  the  manners  and 
conditions  of  the  people.  S/enstr. 

8.  To  make  according  to  the  rule  prescribed 
by  custom. 

Fashmud  plate  sells  for  more  than  its  wetehL 

4.  t  To  forge  or  counterfeit;  to  pervert 

It  better  fits  my  blood  to  be  disdained  of  all.  thaa 
to  fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  love  from  any.  Shak. 

Fftshlonable  (fa'shon-a-bl),  a.  1.  Conform- 
ing to  the  fashion  or  established  mode;  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  form  or  mode; 
established  by  custom  or  use;  current;  pre- 
vailing; as,  Skfashvonable  dress;  the  fashion' 
able  philosophy;  fashionable  opinions.— 
2.  Observant  of  the  fashion  or  customary 
mode;  dressing  or  behaving  according  to 
the  prevailing  fashion;  as,  a  fashionabU 
man.  Hence  — 8.  Genteel;  well  bred;  as. 
fashionable  company  or  society. 

Time  is  like  skfashionabU  host 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  gneat  by  the  hand. 

ShaJk. 

Fftshioiuible  (fa'shon-a-blX  n.  A  person  of 
fashion.    [Chiefly  used  in  the  pluraL] 

FftShioiUibleness  (fa'shon-a-bi-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  fashionable;  modish  elegance; 
such  appearance  as  is  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing custom. 

Fftshionably  (fa'shon-a-blO>  <mIo.  In  a  man- 
ner according  to  fashion,  custom,  or  pre- 
vailing practice;  with  modish  elegance;  as, 
to  djmmfashioyiably. 

He  must  at  length  die  dully  of  old  age  at  home, 
when  here  he  might  so  fashionakty  and  genteelly 
have  been  duellca  or  fluxed  into  another  world. 

Sotith. 


Fksllloiier  (fa'shon-«r),  fi.  One  who  forms 
or  gives  shai>e  to  anytning. 

The  fashioner  had  accomplished  his  task,  and  die 
dresses  were  brought  home.  Sir  /f.  Scott. 

FkSlllOlllst  (f a'shon-istX  tk  An  obsequious 
follower  of  the  modes  and  fashions.  [Bare.] 

Many  of  these  ornaments  were  only  temporary,  as 
used  by  xhcfashMnitts  of  that  day.  Fuller. 

FUhlonleBS  (fa'shon-les),  a.  Having  no 
fastiion. 

FUhlon-moiLger  ( f a '  shon  -  mung  •  g6r  X  n. 
One  who  studies  the  fashion;  a  fop. 

Faslilon-inongerlnc  ( fa' shon- mung -gor- 
ing), a.  Behavinguke  a  fashion-monger. 
'Scambling,  out-facing,  fashion-mongering 
boys.'    Shak.    [Bare.] 

Fft8lllon-pleoe(fa'shon-p^).fi.  JVautoneof 
the  hindmost  timbers  which  terminate  the 
breadth,  and  give  shape  to  the  stem. 

Fasliloiui  (fa'shonz),  n.  [Corrupted  for 
farcin.]  Farcin  or  farcy.  *  His  horse  .  .  . 
infected  with  thefaAions.*   ShaJt: 

Fashions  (fa'shus),  a.  [Fr.  fdeheux,  from 
f dehor,  to  trouble.  See  Fash.]  Trouble- 
some.   [Scotch.] 

Fasi  (fasX  n.  An  old  German  measure  of 
capaaty.  varying  greatly  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

Fassalte,  Fasslte  (fas'sa-It.  fas'slt}.  n.  A 
mineral,  a  non-aluminoua  variety  of  pyrox- 
ene, found  in  the  valley  of  Fassa,  in  the 
Tyrol 

Fut  (f astX  a.  [A.  Sax.  fcest,  fest,  fast,  firm. 
Common  to  all  the  Teutonic  tongues  in  the 
sense  of  firm,  solid,  unbroken.]  1.  Firmly 
fixed;  close;  tight;  closely  adhering;  made 
close;  as,  make/a«<  the  dpor;  isJLofast  hold; 
to  stick/dwt  in  the  mire;  to  make/a«C  a  rope. 

Be  sure  to  find. 
What  I  foretold  thee,  many  a  hard  assay  .  .  . 
Ere  thoa  of  Israel's  sceptre  Kttfast  hold.  Milton. 

Which,  by  his  strength,  settethytuT  the  mountains. 

Ps.Uv.  6. 

2.  Strong  against  attack. 

Robbers  and  outlaws  .  .  .  lurUiv  in  woods  and 
fast  places.  Spatser. 

8.  Close,  as  sleep;  deep;  sound.  'A  most 
fast  sleep.'  SAaJk.— 4.  Firm  in  adherence; 
not  easily  alienated;  steadfast;  faithful;  as, 
a  fast  friend.— 6.  Lasting;  durable;  as.  a 
fatt  colour.— At  Tenacious;  retentive:  with 
^f. 

Roses,  damask  and  red.  wtefast  flowers  a^  their 
smells.  Bacon. 

—Fast  and  loose,  variable;  inconstant;  un- 
reliable; slipi>ery;  saying  one  thing  and 
doing  another;  as,  to  play  /osC  and  loose. 
The  allusion  is  to  a  cheatii^  game,  still 
played  at  fairs  by  low  sharpers,  called 
'  prick  the  garter.'  A  belt  or  strap  is  doubled 
and  rolled  up  with  the  double  in  the  middle 
of  the  coils,  it  is  then  laid  on  a  board,  and 
the  dupe  is  asked  to  catch  the  double  with 
a  skewer,  when  the  gambler  takes  the  two 
ends  and  looses  it  or  draws  it  away,  so  as 
alwavs  to  keep  the  skewer  outside  the 
doubled  end. 

Uke  a  right  gipsey,  hath,  t  fast  and  loose, 
Beguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss.        Shak. 

—Fast  and  loose  pvUew,  two  pulleys  of  the 
same  diameter  placed  side  bv  side  on  a 
shaft  the  one  rigidly  fixed  to  the  shaft,  the 
other  loose.  The  uiaft  is  driven  from  a 
revolving  shaft  by  a  band  passed  over  the 
fixed  ptuley,  and,  when  the  shaft  is  to  be 
stopped,  the  band  is  shifted  to  the  loose 
pullcv. 
nMt  (fastX  adv.    Firmly;  Immovably. 

We  will  bind  thee /«j/ and  deliver  tiiee  into  their 
hand.  Judg.  xv.  13. 

—Fast  fry  or  fast  beside,  close  or  near  to. 

/Var/Ay  the  throne  obsequious  Fame  resides.   Po^. 

Fast  (fastX  n.  That  idiich  fastens  or  holds; 
specifically,  natit  a  rope  or  chain  by 
which  a  vessel  is  moored  to  a  whari,  quay, 
Ac,  and  named  bow,  head,  quarter,  stem, 
or  breast  fast,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
vessel  to  which  it  is  made  fast  By  the 
bretut  fast  the  vessel  is  secured  broadside 
to  the  quay. 

Fast  (fastX  a.  [Probably  connected  with 
Teut  fast,  in  the  sense  of  unbroken— but 
com  p.  W.  ffest,  speedy;  Armor,  fest,  rapidlv, 
and  root  of  L.  festino,  to  hasten.]  L  bwift; 
moving  ra^dly;  quick  in  motion;  as,  Bfast 
horse.— 2.  Dissipated ;  devoted  to  pleasure; 
indulging  in  sensual  vices;  asL  a  fast  young 
man;  a  fast  liver.  When  applied  to  a  young 
lady,  it  indicates  that  she  is  disinclined  to 
abide  by  the  rules  of  propriety,  and  imitates 
the  manners  or  hal4ts  of  a  man,  talks  slai^ 
Ac. 
CatnUus  was  the  most  brilHaBtySM^man  of  antkiuity 


and  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  Apollo  out  on 
the  loose.  Hannay. 

Fast  (fastX  adv.  Swiftly;  rapidly:  with 
quick  steps  or  progression ;  as,  to  run  faiA  ; 
to  move  fast  through  the  water,  as  a  ship; 
the  work  goes  on  ftist—To  Uve  fast,  to  be 
prodigal  and  wasteful;  to  live  so  as  to  con- 
sume or  exhaust  the  vital  powers  quickly. 

Fa8t(fastXv.i  [A.  Sax. /(OMton,  to  fast  Goth. 
fastan,  to  keen— allied  to  fast,  firm.]  L  To 
abstain  from  food  beyond  the  usual  time;  to 
omit  to  take  nourishment;  to  go  hungiy. 

Fasting  he  went  to  sleep,  uaA  fasting  waked. 

Milton. 
2.  To  abstain  trora  food,  or  from  particular 
kinds  of  food,  voluntarily,  for  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  body  or  appetites,  or  as  a  token 
of  grief,  sorrow,  and  affliction. 

Mortify 
Your  flesh  like  me,  with  scourges  and  with  thorns; 
Smite,  shrink  not,  spare  not.    If  it  may  ht,fast 
Whole  Lents,  and  pray.  Tennyson. 

Fast  (fast),  n.  1.  Abstinence  from  food;  omis- 
sion to  take  nourishment  *  A  surfeit  is  the 
father  of  much  fast*  Shak.—t.  Yoluntiunr 
abstinence  from  food,  as  a  religious  mortifl- 
cation  or  humiliation;  either  total  or  partial 
abstinence  from  customary  food,  with  a  view 
to  mortify  the  appetites,  or  to  express  grief 
and  affliction  on  account  of  some  calamity, 
or  to  deprecate  an  expected  evlL— 8.  The 
time  of  lasting,  whether  a  day,  weel^  or 
longer  time. 
The  fast  was  now  already  past       Acts  zzviL  9^ 

—To  break  one's  fast,  to  take  the  first  food 
of  the  day. 

Happy  were  onr  forefikdiers,  who  troke  their  fasts 
with  herbs.  Taylor. 

Fast-day  (f asfdi),  n.  A  day  on  which  Cast- 
ing isoDserved ;  in  Scotland,  a  week-day 
OMerved  as  a  day  of  preparation  for  the 
communion,  but  not  now  associated  in  any 
degree  with  physical  fasting. 

Fastet  (fastX  pp.    Faced;  having  faces. 

Some  mouth'd  like  greedy  Oynrigcs;  someySufe 
Like  k>athly  Toades.  S/enser. 

Ftoten  (fas'nX  v.t     [A.  Sax.  fesstnian,  to 

fasten.    See  Fast,  a.]    L  To  fix  flrmbr;  to 

make  fast  or  close;  to  secure,  as  by  lock, 

bolt  bar,  or  the  like;  as,  to  fatten  a  chain 

to  the  feet— 2.  To  Join  in  close  union;  to 

unite  closely  or  firmly  by  any  means;  to 

cause  to  cleave  together;  to  cement 

The  words  Whig  and  Tory  have  been  pressed  to 
the  service  of  many  successions  of  parties,  with  lifer- 
ent ideas  fastened  to  them.  Swi/t. 

What  if  she  \i€fasten'd  to  this  fool  kml. 

Dare  I  bid  her  abide  by  her  word?     Tennyson. 

8.  t  To  lay  on  with  strength;  to  make  to  tell. 

Could  he  fasten  a  blow,  or  make  a  thrust,  when 
not  suffered  to  approach  f  Drydtn. 

Stn.  To  fix,  secure,  unite,  stick,  link,  attach, 
affix,  annex. 

Ftoten  (fas'nX  v.i.  To  fix  one's  self;  to  take 
firm  hold;  to  clinch:  generally  with  on. 

Hefasten'd  on  my  neck.  Shmk. 

Fastener  (fas^-^rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  makes  fast  or  firm. 

Fastening  (fas^-infir),  n.  Anythlmp  that 
binds  and  makes  fan,  as  a  lock,  catch,  bolt 
or  bar. 

Fasten's  Een  or  Even,  n.  89iTove-Tnetday 
See  Fastkrm's  Een. 

Faster  (f aaf^rX  n.    One  who  fasta. 

Fasterman.   See  Fastuiqmaii. 

Fastem's  Een,  Fasten's  Een  (fasf emz-to, 
fast^enz-dnX  n.  (A.  Sax.  faestan,  to  f^ist 
and  Sc.  een,  evening.  Allied  to  this  Scotch 
term  are  G.  fast$uuht,  fastelabend,  Dan. 
fastelaun:  abend,  atmsevening.]  In  Scot- 
land, the  name  given  to  the  evening  prece<l- 
ing  the  first  day  of  the  fast  of  Lent:  Shrove- 
Tuesday. 

Fast-handed  (fastluuid-ed),a.  Cloaehanded; 
covetous;  closefisted;  avaricious.    [Bare.] 

The  khig  being  fast-handed  and  kith  to  part  with 
a  second  dowry,  .  .  .  prevailed  with  the  prince  .  .  . 
to  be  contracted  with  the  Princess  Catharine. 

Baeon. 

Fasti  Cfas'tI).n.o{.  [L.1  Among  the  Bomans. 
registers  of  various  kinds;  as,/a«h  sacri  or 
kM/endares,  calendars  of  the  year,  giving 
the  davs  for  festivals,  courts,  Ac,  cor- 
responding to  the  modem  almanac;  fasti 
annales  or  historiei,  containing  the  names 
of  the  consuls  and  other  msgistrates,  and 
an  enumeration  of  the  most  remarkable 
historical  events  noted  down  opposite  the 
days  on  which  they  occur. 

Fastidioeity  (fas-Ud'i-os'l-tiX  n.  FasUdi- 
oosness. 

His  epidemical  diseases  being  /"mstidiosity,  amor* 
phy,  and  osdtation.  Swi/t. 

Fttftldlons  (fas-tida-usX  a.    [L.  fattidiosm. 


F&te,  fUr,  fat,  fftU;       m^  met,  hAr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       t&be,  tub,  bvll;       oH,  pound;       ii,  8c  abune;     J,  8c.  tey. 


FAflmnOUBLY 


2A1 


FATEFULLY 


from    foMtidio,   to  dUdaln,   fh»iii  fmihu, 
IttughUiieat.1  1  Hard  or  difflcnlt  to  pleue; 

aueamith ;  deUoate  to  a  fault ;  oTor-nloe; 
IBcalt  to  niil;  ai.  a  fattidiout  mind  or 
taate. 

The  cxiirendes  of  Btodera  fUc  lower  necewirihr 
our  ttandard  of  exccUence,  and  reader  us  leM/SuMtf- 
iMtf.  Dr.  C*ird, 

2.  t  Caoaiiig  diignit ;  loathioma     Sir  T. 
Slyct. 

nLflldlOllfly  (tu-tid'i-iu-li).  adv.  In  a  fan- 
tldiotu  manner;  ■qoaamianly;  oontunpto- 
OQtly. 

PiMtldlcmiBtM  (faa-tid'i-iu-nei).  n,  Th« 
condition  or  qoality  of  being  fastidioua; 
oontemptuoouieM;  ■queamiahness  of  mind, 
taate,  or  appetite. 

FMtlsULU,  FMtiClAtad  (faa-ti'ii^t.  faa-tP- 
Ji-it-edX  a.  [L-  jastiaiatutt  pointed,  from 
fittipio,  to  point,  fadiaium^  a  top  or  peak.] 
t  Narrowed  to  the  top;  roofed.  *That 
noted  hill,  the  top  wberaof  iM/attigiatt  like 
a  tttgar-loaf.'  Ray.  SpedflcaUjr— S.  In  hoL 
tapering  to  a  narrow  point  like  a  pyramid; 
aa,  a  plant  ia  said  to  he/astimated  when  the 
branches  become  gradoally  snorter  from  the 
base  to  the  apex,  as  the  Lombardy  poplar. 

FtatJcUtely  (fas-ti'Ji-it-UX  adv.  In  a  fasti- 
giate  manner;  pointedly. 

ntltlgilim  (fas-ti']i-nm),  A.  [L]  1.  The 
summit,  apex,  or  ndge  of  a  house  or  pedi- 
ment—8.  The  pediment  of  a  oortico:  so 
called  because  ft  followed  the  form  of  the 
roof. 

(fastlng-diX  fi.  A  day  of  fast- 
ing; aTast-day;  a  day  of  religious  mortifica- 
tion and  hunuliation.    [Rare.] 

FiMtllllilUUl.  FMtttmuui  (fast 'ing- man. 
fast'te-manl  fi.  In  ancient  tinu»,  a  man  of 
repute  and  substance,  or  rather  surety, 
pledge,  or  bondsman,  who  was  bound  to 
answer  fur  the  peaceable  demeanour  of  his 
companions. 

Fu(J^(fastliXa<(9.  Firmly;  surely.  [Bare.] 

For  be  huh/iut(y  founded  it. 
Above  tbe  seas  to  stand. 

OU  yertim  ^tht  Psmlmu. 

FMtljt  (fkstli),  ode.    Quickly. 

Sbe  (Qtteea  Elisabeth)  chaffed  much.  waOcedySuCCr 
toandfro  .  .  .  and  swore  ' By  God's  Son,  I  am  no 
queen;  that  nun  (Easex)  is  above  me.* 

Siry.  Harrimfttn. 

FMitIieif(fasfne8Xift.  [A  Sax. /mliMf,  firm- 
ness, fortlficationr/cMf«nnMS0.  a  fastness,  a 
walled  town.1  1.  The  state  of  being  f^wt  and 
firm;  firm  adherence.— 1  Strength;  secur- 
ity. 

And  eke  thrySufwr/rr  of  his  dweOing  place.  S^tnatr. 

8.  A  stron^old:  a  fortress  or  fort;  a  place 
fortified;  a  castle. 

Not  Ux  off  should  be  Roderifo't  quarter; 
For  la  Ms  fasttuMs,  If  I  be  not  coxenVl 
He  and  his  outlaws  live.  Btmu.  S-  FL 

4ut  Closeness;  conciseness  of  style. 

Bring  his  ttile  from  all  loose  eroasneaa  to  such  irm 
/u^ns*  la  Latin,  as  in  Denoctbenesw       Aschmm. 

FMtDAM  (fasf  nesX  n.  The  utate  or  quality 
of  being  fast  or  swift;  swiftness;  rraldity. 

Flutaoiltyt(fas-ta-osl-tiX».  Haui^tiness; 
ostentation. 

That  new  modle  of  cthlcka.  which  hath  been  ob- 
truded upon  the  world  with  so  much  /kjt$t4ripf. 

Fftgt!l0lllt(fa8'tfl-us),a.  rL,/a«<tuMta,  from 
foHuM,  haughtiness.]  Proud;  haughty;  dis- 
dainful 

The  higher  ranks  will  become  fmthtmu^  taper- 
dttoos.  and  domineering.  Sarrww. 

FlMtiumiiiflMt  (f^tfi-ua-nesX  fft.  Hanghtl- 


Wben  Origen  complained  of  the  fmstmttuntta  and 
vanity  of  some  ecclesiastics  In  hit  time,  thev  were 
bad  mottt(h,but  had  not  come  to  a  pretence  ofruUng 
our  kings  upon  the  stock  of  spiritual  predilection. 

Jtr.  T^^yUr. 

Y%X  (fatX  A.  (A.  Sax.  faM^  feU;  comp.  D. 
cwC,  Dan.  fed,  IceL  feitr,  fat  Hence,  to 
jfat,  to  /alun,  /aUirui,  /aUif.]  1.  Fleshy; 
plump ;  corptilent :  the  contrary  to  lean; 
as.  a /at  man;  tk/at  ox. -2.  Oily;  greasy; 
unrtuout;  rich ;  as,  a/icU  dish;  /at  meat— 
8.  Exhibiting  the  qualltiea  of  a  fat  animal; 
coarse;  heavy;  duU;  stupid. 

There  b  tittle  or  no  seme  in  the /W  parts  of  any 
creature:  hence  the  anctcnta  said  of  any  dull  fellow, 
that  be  had  m/mi  wit.  y0k$u*H, 

It  Rich:  wealthy;  affluent 

These  are  terrible  alarms  to  persons  grown  /at 
and  wealthy.  SaMk. 

ft.  Rich;  prodncing  a  laive  income;  aa.  a/a< 
benefice.  '  Litigious  terms,  fat  contentions, 
and  flowing  feea.'  Jroeon.— 6.  Rich;  fertile; 
aa.  %/at  soil:  or  rich;  nourishing;  as,  fat 
pasture.- 7.  Abounding  in  spiritual  grace 
and  comfort 


They  (the  righteous)  shall  be  yii/ and  flourishing. 

Ps.  xdi.  14. 
&  In  minting,  applied  to  a  page  havlnff 
many  blank  spaces  or  lines;  hence,  applied 
to  woric  that  iMtys  well— 8.  NatU,  broad,  as 
the  quarter  or  a  ship. 

Fl&t  (latX  n.  1.  An  oily  concrete  substance, 
a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen, deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  adipose  or 
ceUular  membrane  of  animal  bodies.  In 
most  parts  of  the  body  the  fat  lies  immedi- 
ately under  the  skin.  Fat  is  of  various  de- 
grees of  consistence,  as  in  tallow,  lard,  and 
oil  It  is  generaUy  white  or  veUowish,  with 
UtUe  smeu  or  taste.  It  consuts  of  two  sub- 
stances, stearine  and  elaine  or  oleine,  the 
former  of  which  is  solid,  the  latter  liouid, 
at  conunon  temperatures,  and  on  the  dUTer- 
ent  proportions  of  which  its  degree  of  con- 
sistence depends.  Human  fat  appears  to 
contain  no  stearine,  but  maraanne  and 
oleine.  All  fata  agree  in  being  msoluble  in 
water,  and  in  not  containing  any  nitrogen, 
which  is  a  common  constituent  of  most 
other  animal  matter.— S.  The  best  or  richest 
part  of  a  thing. 

Abd  brought  of  the  yW  of  his  flock.    Gen.lv.4. 

8.  In  printing,  type-work  containing  much 
blank  sjNuse,  and  therefore  paying  the  work- 
man well 

Fl&t  (f atX  V.  t  pret  A  pp.  fatted;  ppr.  fatting. 
To  make  fat;  to  fatten;  to  make  plump  and 
fleshy  with  abundant  food;  as,  to  fat  fowls 
or  sheep. 

Ere  this 
I  shoukl  have  ySuKnf  all  the  region  kites 
With  thU  sUve's  ollai.  SMaJt. 

Ttit  (fatX  v.i.  To  grow  fat,  plump,  and 
fleshy. 

Anoldozy!i4;raswell,and  is  as  good  as  a  young 

Martimar. 


Y%%  (fatX  n.  [See  Vat.]  1.  A  laige  tub, 
cistern,  or  vessel;  a  vat 

The  fatx  shall  overflow  with  wine  and  oU. 

Joelii.«4. 

S.  An  old  indefinite  measure  of  capacity, 
differing  for  different  commodities;  thus,  a 
fiU  of  sprain  was  a  quarter  or  8  bushels. 
FKtal  (f if  alX  a.  [1.  fatalia,  from  fatum. 
SeeFATB.]  Lt  Proceeding  from  fate  or  des- 
tiny; necessary;  inevitabla 
These  things  are  fithU  and  necessary.    Tiiltttan. 

It  mmefmtai  to  the  king  to  flght  for  his  money. 

Bann. 
2.  Fraught  with  fate;  influencing  or  deciding 
fate;  fateful    'Parca's/ato/ web.'    Shak, 

Our  acts  our  angels  are.  or  rood  or  iO, 
Our  ySite/ shadows  that  walk  by  us  stilL 

Jakn  FUtcker. 
8.  Foreboding  mischief  and  death. 

Bring  forth  thatybAi/  screech<owl  to  our  hoose. 
That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ourt.  Skmk. 

4.  Causing  death  or  destruction;  deadly; 
mortal;  dMtructive;  calamitous;  disastix>us; 
serious;  as,  a  fatal  wound ;  a  faUd  day;  a 
fatal  event 

The  most  fatml  error  which  a  poet  can  possibly 
commit  In  the  management  of  his  machinery,  is  that 
of  attempting  to  phOoaophise  too  much.   Mma^HU^J^. 

FftUlUm(f&fal-ixmXn.  The  doctrine  that 
all  things  are  subject  to  fate,  or  that  they 
take  place  by  inevitable  neceaalty.  See 
Nbobsitt. 

They  tugged  tnstHy  at  the  logical  chain  by  which 
Hume  was  so  coldly  towing  them  and  the  world  into 
bottomless  abysses  of  Atheism  and  Fmtmtism. 

Cmriytt, 

Fl&taUst  (fit'al-istX  n.  One  who  maintains 
that  all  things  happen  by  inevitable  necea- 
siW. 

Fatalists  that  hold  the  necenitv  of  all  human  ac- 
tions and  events  may  be  reduced  to  diree  head»— 
First,  such  as  asserting  the  Ddty.  soppose  it  irre- 
nectively  to  decree  and  determme  aU  things,  and 
tncreby  make  aU  actions  necessary  to  us.  .  .  . 
Secondly,  such  as  suppose  a  Ddty,  that  acting  wisely, 
but  necessarily,  did  contrive  the  general  frame  of 


things  in  the  world;  from  whence,  by  a  chain  of 
causes,  doth  unavoidably  result  whatsoever  Is  so  done 
in  it.  .  .  .  And,  lastiy.  such  as  hold  the  material  ne- 
cessity of  things  without  a  Deity  .  .  .  that  b  indeed 
the  atheists.  Cudwartk. 

FI&tallBtiO  (f&tHa-istlkX  a.  Pertaining  to 
fatalism;  implying  fatalism;  savouring  of 
fatalism. 

Would  you  have  me  believe  that  the  events  of  this 
world  are  fastened  to  a  revolving  cycle,  with  Cod  at 
one  end  and  the  Devil  at  the  otlier.  and  that  the 
Devil  is  now  uppermost  T  Are  you  a  Christian,  and 
talk  about  a  crbis  in  ^tmXfataiistic  scnaet  CaUHdgt. 

FMallty  (fat-all-tlX  n.  (From  L./ataZaa«.] 
L  Tbe  state  of  being  fatal;  a  fixed  unalter- 
able coarse  of  things,  independent  of  Ood  or 
any  controllii^  cause;  an  invincible  necea- 
sity  existing  in  things  themselves. 

The  Stoics  held  a/atmlify,  and  a  ixed,  unaherable 
course  of  events;  but  then  they  held  abo  that  they 
fSell  out  by  a  aecisiiti  emergent  Irom  and  inherent 


in  the  thing*  themselves  which  God  himself  could 
not  alter.  Sauth. 

It  make*  me  think  that  there  Is  something  in  it  like 
fatality;  that  after  certain  periods  of  time  the  fame 
and  memocy  of  gr^  wits  should  be  renewed,  as 
Chaucer  is  both  in  France  and  Eijgland.      DrymaM. 

S.  Tendency  to  destruction  or  danger,  or  to 
some  great  or  hasardous  event;  mortality. 

Seven  times  nine,  or  the  year  sixty-three,  is  con- 
ceived tocarry  with  it  the  most  considerableySiA*/^:^'- 

Sir  T.  Bramtna. 

8.  A  fatal  occurrence;  as,  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  avert  this/atoUfy. 

nttally  (f&f al-U),  adv,  1.  By  a  decree  of 
fate  or  destiny;  by  inevitable  necessity  or 
determination.— 2.  Mortally;  destructively: 
in  a  manner  leading  to  death  or  ruin:  as, 
the  encounter  ended/aCaUy;  the  prince  was 
fatally  deceived. 

nttalnafS  (f ftt'al-nesX  n.  Inevitable  neces- 
sity; fatality. 

Fl&ta  Morgana  (fi'ta  mor-gH'naX  n.  nt, 
because  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  a  fata 
or  fairy  called  Jfotyana.1  A  name  given  to 
a  very  striking  optical  illusion  wMch  has 
been  principally  remariied  In  the  Strait  of 
Messina,  between  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
Calabria— a  variety  of  mirage  (which  seeX 
The  images  of  men,  houses,  towers,  palaces, 
columns,  trees,  Ac.,  are  occadonally  seen 
from  the  coast  sometimes  in  the  water, 
and  sometimes  in  the  air.  or  at  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  same  object  has  frequently 
two  imagea.  one  in  the  natural  and  tiie 
other  in  an  inverted  position.  The  Images 
of  a  single  object  are  said  to  be  sometimes 
considerably  multiplied. 

Flat-brained  (fat^rindX  a.  Dull  of  appre- 
hension. 

What  a  wretched  and  peevish  fellow  to  this  Kii« 
of  England,  to  mope  wltn  ld%  fat-^rainad  followers 
so  tmx  out  of  his  knowledge.  SAmA. 

Fate  (fit),  fi.  [L.  fatum  (Ut  that  which  has 
been  spokenX  destiny  as  pronounced  by  the 
gods,  from  root  of  fori,  to  speak,  from 
an  Indo-Eur.  root  bha,  to  shine,  which  ap- 
pears also  in  Or.  phanai,  to  speak,  and 
phaot.  light;  Skr.  bhdah,  to  speak,  from  bhd, 
to  shine.  See  Fami.]  L  Primarily,  a  de- 
cree or  word  pronounced  by  Ood,  or  a  fixed 
sentence,  by  which  the  order  of  things  is 
prescribed;  hence,  inevitable  necessity;  de- 
stiny depending  on  a  superior  cause  and 
uncontrollable. 

The  Olyinpian  gods  were  cruel.  Jealous,  capricious, 
malignant:  out  beyond  and  above  the  Olympian  gods 
lay  the  silent,  brooding,  everlasting  fate,  of  which 
victim  and  tyrant  were  alike  the  uutruroents,  and 
which  at  last,  (ar  off,  after  age«  of  misery  it  may  be. 
but  still  before  all  was  over,  would  vindicate  the 
sovereignty  of  Justice.  Full  as  it  may  be  of  contra- 
dictions and  perplexities,  thto  obscure  belief  lies  at 
the  very  core  of  our  spiritual  nature,  and  it  to  called 
fata,  or  it  to  called  predestination,  according  aa  It  is 
regarded  pantheistically  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
the  universe,  or  aa  the  decree  of  a  self-conscious 
being.  y.  A.  Frauda. 

S.  Bvent  predetermined;  lot;  destinv;  as.  It 
Is  the  faU  of  mortals  to  meet  with  dlsap- 

SDlntments.— 8.  Final  event;  death;  destruc- 
on. 
Yet  itill  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  ftUa.    Drydan. 

The  whixxing  arrow  sings. 
And  bears  thy  fata,  Antinous,  on  its  wings.    Papa. 

4.  Cause  of  death.    [Bare  and  poefical] 

With  full  force  hto  deadly  bow  he  bent. 
And  feathered  yb4rr  among  the  mules  and  sumpters 
sent  Drydan. 

5.  pi.  In  myCA  the  Destinies  or  Parcao;  god- 
desses supposed  to  preside  over  the  birth 
and  life  of  men.  They  were  three  In  num- 
ber, Clotho,  Lachesls,  and  Atropos.— Stn. 
Destiny,  doom,  lot,  fortune,  death,  destruc- 
tion. 

Fated  (f&t'edX  a.  1.  Assigned,  or  gifted  with, 

a  certain  fate;  doomed:  destined;  as,  he 

was  fated  to  rule  over  a  factious  people.— 

2.  Modelled  or  regulated  by  fate;  awarded 

or  set  apart  by  fate.    'One  midnight,  fated 

to  the  purpose.'    Shak. 

Her  awkward  love  indeed  was  oddly  fatad.    Priar, 

Now  all  the  plagues  that  in  the  pendulous  air 
Hang/o/^  o'er  men's  faulu  light  on  thy  daughters  t 

3.t  Exempted  by  fate. 

Bright  Vulcanian  arms 
Fatad  (nm  force  of  steel  by  Stygian  charms. 

Drydan. 
4.t  Invested  with  the  power  of  settling 
fates  or  destinies. 

TheAA^sky 
Gives  us  free  scope.  SMaJt. 

Flateftll  (fitYol),  a.    Bearing  fatal  power; 

producing  fatal  events.  '  The  fat^ul  steel.' 

J.  BarUna. 
Fatefolly  (f&t'fol-UX  t^dv,    in  a  fateful 

manner. 


ch,  eUtn;     eh,  8c  lodk;     g,  go;     hJob;     fi.  Ft.  ton;     ng.  akng;     th,  CAen;  th,  thin;     w,  idg;    wh,  whig]   sh,  axure.— See  Kit. 
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Fateftdness  (f&t'fnl-nes),  n.  State  of  being 

fatofol. 

F&t-headed  (fafhed-ed),  a.  Dull;  stupid; 

thick-skuUed. 

Cases  of  subtletv  ought  not  to  b«  committed  to 
ip-oss  and  fat-keaJtd  judges.  Ayliffe. 

F&t-lien  (fat'henX  n.  In  hoU  wild  tpinach; 
goosef  ooi  The  older  herbalists  applied  the 
name  to  orpine  {^tdum  Telephivm). 

F&ther  (Wtm^rX  n.  [A.  Sax.  feeder— %  word 
occurring  throughout  the  Indo-European 
family  of  languages:  comp.  O.  vater,  D.  voder, 
O.Fris.  /eder,  IceL  /adir,  Goth,  fadar,  Bua 
batea,  L.  pater.  Or.  pat^,  Zend,  patari. 
Per.  padar,  Slcr.  jntri— father;  prolMtbly 
from  a  root  pa,  to  feed,  seen  in  L.  paseo,  Ac. 
Father,  brother,  daughter,  tUter,  are  words 
occurring,  with  sliffht  change  of  form,  in 
nearly  ul  the  Indo-European  or  Aiyan 
tongues.]  1.  He  who  begets  a  child;  neit 
male  ancestor;  a  male  parent 

A  wise  son  tnaketh  a  glad/atMrr.       Prov.  x.  z. 

2.  A  male  ancestor  more  remote  than  a 
parent,  especially  the  ftrst  ancestor;  the 
prc«enitor,  or  founder,  of  a  race,  family, 
or  une;  as,  Adam  was  the  father  of  the 
human  race;  Abraham  was  the  father  ot  the 
Israelites. 
Thou  noblefatMtr  of  her  kings  to  be.  Tennyson. 
Darid  slept  with  }^/athtrt.        x  KL  iL  xo. 

&  A  respectful  mode  of  address  to  an  old 

man;  an  appellation  of  honour;  as.  Father 

Jupiter. 

The  king  of  Israel  said  to  Elisha,  .  .  .  Uy/ittktr, 
shall  I  smite  them?  a  Ki  yL  ax. 

0  Tiber./oM^  Tiber. 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray.        Macaulay. 

4.  One  who  exercises  paternal  care  over 
another. 

1  was  ^father  to  the  poor.        Job  xxix.  x6. 

6.  He  who  creates,  invents,  makes,  or  com- 
poses anything;  the  author,  former,  or  con- 
triver; a  founder,  inventor,  director,  or  in- 
structor; the  first  to  practise  any  art;  a 
distinguished  example;  a  teacher;  as,  Jabal 
was  uie  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents, 
and  Jnbal  of  musicians;  Homer  is  con- 
sidered as  the  father  of  epic  poetry.— 

6.  Originator;  cause. 

Thf  wish  vi».%/ath«r,  Harry,  to  that  thonght  Shak. 

7.  One  who  through  marriage  or  adoption 
occupies  the  position  of  a  male  parent;  a 
father-in-law;  a  step-father.— a  Tlie  appel- 
lation of  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity. 

Go  Te.  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  bapticing 
them  Ul  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  Mat  xxviiL  19. 

0.  The  title  given  to  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  superiors  of  convents,  to  confessors, 
and  to  priests.— 10.  The  title  of  a  senator  in 
ancient  Borne.— IL  The  eldest  member  of 
any  profession,  or  of  any  body;  bb,  father  of 
the  bar,  the  oldest  barrister;  father  of  the 
ehureh,  the  clergjmian  who  has  longest  held 
office;  father  of  the  House  qf  Comment,  the 
member  who  has  been  longMt  in  the  House. 
—Fathert  qf  the  Church,  the  name  given  to 
the  early  teachers  and  expounders  of  Chris- 
tianity, whose  writings  have  thrown  light 
upon  the  history,  doctrines,  and  observances 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  early  agea 
Those  of  them  who  were,  during  any  part  of 
Uieir  lives,  contemporary  with  the  apostles, 
are  called  apoatolie  fathert.  These  are  five: 
Clement  of  Rome.  Barnabas,  Hennas,  Igna- 
tius, and  Polycarp.  Those  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  including  the  five  above  named, 
are  sometimes  styled  primitive  fathert,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  fathert  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries— their  names,  in 
addition  to  the  five  just  mentioned,  are, 
Justin.  Theophilus,  biuiop  of  Antioch,  Iren- 
oeus,  bishop  of  Lyon,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Cartilage,  Origen  of  Alex- 
andria, Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Dionvsius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  Tertullianus  of  Car- 
thage. The  fathert  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  are  generally  ranged  in  two  classM 
—fathert  of  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church, 
and/atAert  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  former 
are,  Eusebius  of  Cnsarea,  Athanasius,  Basil 
the  Great,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzenus,  Or^ry  of  Nyssa,  Cyril,  biriiop  of 
Jerusalem,  Chrvsostom,  iHttriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis 
in  Cyprus,  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  To 
the  above  must  be  added  Epliraim,  the 
Syrian  deacon  of  Edessa.  The  fathert  of 
the  Latin  Church  are,  Lactantius,  Hilary, 
bishop  of  Poictiers,  Ambrose,  archbishop  of 
Milan,  Jerome,  the  translator  of  the  Bible, 
Augustin.  bishop  of  Hippo.— i4(fop(iv0  fa- 


ther, he  who  adopts  the  children  of  another 

and  aclmowledges  them  as  hisown.— Pt^fo- 

tive  father,  one  who  is  only  reputed  to  be 

the  lather;  the  supposed  father. 

Fl&tlier  (f tt'THdrX  V.  t  1.  To  beget  as  a  father. 

Cowards /a/A«r  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base. 

ShaA. 

2.  To  adopt;  to  act  as  a  father  towards. 

/0HP.  ru  .  .  .  follow  you. 

So  please  you  entertaui  me. 
Ltteius.  Ay,  good  youth. 

And  ratherybM«rthee  than  master  diee.  Shak, 

8.  To  assume  as  one's  own  work;  to  profess 
or  acknowledge  one's  self  to  be  the  author 
ot 

Men  of  wit 
Otten/iKtAer'd  what  he  writ  Sw^ 

4.  To  give  a  father  to;  to  furnish  with  a 
father. 

Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 
Beii^  to/other* d  and  so  husbanded?       Sfmk. 

5.  To  ascribe  or  charge  to  one  as  his  off- 
spring or  production:  with  on. 

Mv  name  was  made  use  of  by  sereral  persons,  one 
of  wnom  was  pleased  XoJiUheroM  tat  a  new  set  of 
productions.  Swt/i. 

I^fttherliood  (f&'THAr-hndX  n.  The  state  of 
being  a  father,  or  the  character  or  authority 
of  a  father. 

We  might  have  had  an  entire  notion  of  this /!ii!A«r- 
fucd,  or  fatherly  authority.  Locke. 

Father-ln-law  (fH'fBdr-in-liiX  n.  The  father 
of  one's  husband  or  wife. 

F&tlierlaild  (fttTn^r-land).  n.  [A  Uteral 
translation  of  the  G.  Vaterland.]  One's  native 
country;  the  country  of  one's  fathers  or  an- 
cestors; as.  we  are  all  proud  of  our  father- 
land: England  is  the  fatherland  of  the 
people  of  New  England. 

Sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatkeriand.  Tennyson. 

Fatherlaaher  (f&^H6r-lash-«rX  n.  A  fish  of 
the  genus  Cottus  or  bull-head  (Cottut  buba- 
lit),  from  8  to  10  inches  in  length.  The  head 
is  large,  and  is  furnished  wiUi  several  for- 
midable roinea  It  is  found  on  the  rocky 
coasU  of  Britain,  and  near  Newfoundland 
and  Greenland.  In  the  latter  country  it 
attains  a  much  larger  size,  and  is  a  great 
article  of  food. 

Fatherless  (fli'^dr-lesX  a.  1.  Destitute  of 
a  living  father;  as,  a  fatherleu  child.— 
2.  Without  a  known  author. 

There's  already  a  thousandy«M/r/(rjY  tales  amongst 
OS.  Bean,  a*  Fl. 

Ffctherlessness  (fft'radr-les-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  without  a  father. 

F&therUiiess  (ftt'TH6r-li-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  fatherly;  parental  kind- 
ness, care,  and  tendemesa 

F&ther-loiig-leff8(fft-TH6rlonglegz),n.  An 
insect  having  long  legs,  a  name  applied  te 
several  species  of  crane-fliea.  Called  also 
Daddy-MM-legt. 

Fatherly  (ra'TH£r-li),  a.    1.  Like  a  father  in 
aiTection  and  care ;  tender;  paternal;  pro- 
tecting; careful;  as,  fatherly  care  or  affec- 
tion. 
You  have  showed  a  tenderybMrr^^  regard.    SMaJk. 

2.  Pertaining  te  a  father. 

Fatherly  (fii'THftr-liX  adv.  In  the  nuumer 
of  a  f awer.    [Bare  and  poetical  ] 

This  child  is  not  mine  as  the  first  was, 

I  cannot  sing  it  to  rest. 
I  cannot  lift  it  vi^/athtfiy 

And  bless  it  upon  my  breast      LemeU. 

Father -right  (fft'THdr-ritX  n.  A  patrimony. 

Fathershrb  (a'TH^r-ship),  n.  State  of 
being  a  father. 

Fathom  (faTH'um),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fcethem,  fe- 
them,  the  bosom,  the  space  of  both  arms  ex- 
tended. Comp.  IceL  fathmr,  the  bosom,  an 
embrace,  a  streteh  of  6  feet;  Sw.  famn,  the 
bosom,  a  measure  of  lenglJi;  G.  faden,  a 
thread,  a  fathom.  Grimm  considers  the 
word  to  be  derived  from  fahan,  to  take.] 

1.  A  measure  of  length  containing  6  feet;  the 
space  to  which  a  man  may  extend  his  arms: 
used  chiefly  in  nautical  and  mining  measure- 
menta 

VvSi/athom  five  thy  father  lies. 

Of  hu  bones  are  coral  made.  Skak. 

2.  Beach;  penetration;  the  extent  of  one's 

capacity;  depth  of  thought  or  contrivance. 

Another  of  i^/atkom  they  have  none 

To  lead  their  business.  Skak. 


FlKthomahle  (fsTH'um-a-bl),  a.    That  may 

be  fathomed  or  comprehended. 
Flathomer(taTB'um-er),n.  OnewhofathooM. 
Fathomless  (faTH'nm-lesX  a,    L  That  of 

which  no  bottom  can  be  found;  bottomless. 

God  in  ^t/»tkomtess  profound, 

Hadi  all  htt  choice  commanders  drown'd. 

G.  Sandys. 

%  That  cannot  be  embraced  or  encompassed 
with  the  arms.  '  A  waist  most /a^omZest. ' 
ShaJc—Z.  Not  to  be  penetrated  or  compre- 
hended. 

Fathom -wood  (faTH'um-wQd),  n.  Waste 
timber,  sold  at  Uie  ship-buildmg  yards  by 
cubic  measurement  in  fathom  lota 

Fatidic»  FatUUcal  (fa-Ud'lk,  fa-tidlk-alX  a 
[L.  fatidieut—fatum,  fate,  destiny,  and  dieo, 
to  say,  to  telL]    Having  power  to  foretell 
future  evento;  prophetic. 

So  that  the/kitdirai  fury  spreads  wider  and  wider, 
till  at  last  even  Saul  must  Join  in  it  CarlyU. 

FatUUcally  (fa-Ud'ik-al-UX  a<fv.  In  a  fatidi- 
cal or  prophetic  manner. 

FatUBrons  (fa-tlfAr-usX  a.  [L.  fatifer- 
fatum,  fate,  destiny,  and  fero,  to  bear,  to 
bring.]  Deadly; mortid; destructive.  [Bare.] 

FatifaUlet  (fat'i-ga-blX  a.  [See  Fatigue.  J 
That  may  be  wearied;  easily  tired.    Bailey. 

Flatlgatet  (fatlgitX  v.t  [L.  fatigo,  fati- 
qatum.    See  Fatiqub,  v.L]   To  weary;  to 

FalUJEatet  (fafi-gatX  p.  and  a.    Wearied; 

Then  strait  his  double  spirit 
Requicken'd  what  in  Aerii  mms/ai^gale.    Skak. 

Flatlgationt  (fat-i-g&'shonX  n.    Wearinesa 

The  earth  alloweth  man  nothing,  but  at  the  price 
of  his  sweat  md/atigation.  IV.  ktomOagne. 

FatUue  (fa-t^'X   n-    [S«e  next  article.] 

1.  Weariness  from  bodily  labour  or  mental 
exertion ;  lassitude  or  exhaustion  of  strength. 

2.  The  cause  of  weariness;  labour;  toil;  as, the 
fatiguet  of  war.— 3.  The  labours  of  military 
men,  distinct  from  the  use  of  arms;  fatigue- 
duty;  as,  a  party  of  men  on  fatigue. — 4.  The 
weidcening  of  a  metal  caused  by  r^>eated 
vibrations  or  strains. 

Fatigue  (fa-t6gO,  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  fatiaued; 
ppr.  fatiguing.  [Ft.  fatiguer,nomL.  fatigo, 
to  weary,  from  a  root  fa  (=Gr.  eha  as  in 
ehati»),  to  needX  seen  in  fatiteo,  to  open 
in  chinks,  to  become  exhausted,  feteut, 
wearied, /ames,  hunger,  Ac,  and  suffil  igo. 
probably  akin  to  ago,  to  act]  1.  To  tire; 
to  weary  with  labour  or  any  bodily  or  men- 
tal exertion;  to  harass  with  toil;  to  exhaust 
the  strength  by  severe  or  long-continued 
exertion. 


The  man  who  struggles  in  the  fight. 
Fatigues  left  arm  as  well  as  right 


Prior. 


Fathom  (faTH'um),  v.t.  L  To  encompass 
with  the  arms  extended  or  encircling. 
' PUlars ...  as  big  as  two  men  can/atAom.' 
Purchat.—'L  To  reach  in  depth;  to  sound; 
to  try  the  depth  of;  to  penetrate;  to  find  ' 
the  bottom  or  extent  of.  '  Our  deptlis  who 
fathoms.'  Pope.— 3.  To  penetrate;  to  com- 
prehend. 

Leave  to/dtkom  such  high  points  as  these.  Dryden, 


2.  To  weary  by  importunity;  to  harasa 

Fatiffuenlress  (fa-t^dresX  n.  The  work- 
ing dress  of  soldiers. 

Faugae-dutnr  (fa-tSg'du-tiX  n.  The  work 
of  soldiers  distinct  from  the  use  of  arma 

Fati«ae-party(fa-t£g'pftr-tiXn.  A  body  of 
soldTers  engaged  in  labours  distinct  from 
the  use  of  arma 

Fatiguesome  (fa-tfg'sumX  a.  Wearisome; 
tiresome.  ' k  fatiguetotne  flight'  Turn- 
buU. 

Fatiguing  (fa-teg'higX  p.  and  a.  Inducing 
weariness  or  lassitude;  tiring;  wearying; 
harassing;  as,  fatiguing  services  or  labours. 

Fatiloquentt  (fa-til'd-kwentX  a.  (See  Fa- 
TiLOQDisT.  ]  1.  Prophesying.  —2.  Prophetic : 
fatidical.    Blount 

Fatiloqulstt  (fa-tU'd-kwist).  n.  [L./alum, 
fate,  and  loquor,  to  speak.]  A  fortune- 
teller. 

Fatlmide.Fatimlte(fafi-mId,  fatl-mltXn. 
A  descendant  of  Fatvma,  the  daughter  and 
only  child  of  Mahomet  A  line  of  caliphs, 
popularly  known  as  the  Fatimite  dynasty, 
was  founded  in  900  by  Abu-Mohammed 
Obeidalla,  who  gave  himself  out  as  grand- 
son of  Fatima,  and  continued  till  the  death 
of  Adhed,  the  fourteenth  Fatimite  caliph, 
in  1171.  The  members  claimed  pontiflcal 
attributea 

Fatisoenoe  (fa-tis'sensX  n.  [L.  fatiteo,  to 
open,  to  gape.]  A  gaping  or  opening:  a 
state  of  being  chinky.  Kirwan. 

Fat-kldlieyed(farkid-nidX  a.  [Fat  and  Hi- 
ney.)  Fat;  ffross:  a  word  used  in  contempt 
'  Peace,  ye  fat-kidneytd  rascal  I '    Shak. 

Fatllnf  (fatling).  n.  [Fat,  and  ling,  dim. 
suffix  (both  of  which  see)  ]  A  lamb,  kid,  or 
other  young  animal  fattened  for  slaughter: 
a  fat  Miimal:  applied  to  quadrupeds  whose 
flesh  is  used  for  food. 

He  (Darid) sacrificed  oxtnKadfatNngs.  7  Sam.  vi.iv 

Fat-lute  (fatlut).  n.  A  mixture  of  pipe-clay 


F&te,  fttr.  fat,  full;       m6,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  m&ve;       tdbe,  tub,  b«ll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abtow;     f,  8c  fey. 


II  for  llUiiic  JulnU. 

TIMT  ('tllx  ode.    Orowlr;  gnulljr.     CM- 

^tn«B-<fiit'ii*r),n.    A  totlCDBT  (which  hs> 


a.  That  which  (Ira  fartllilr. 

TiK  cloud!  drap/aMiji.  Mi/./i. 

Tmttm  Cla('n).c<  l.  Tomiketet;  to  teed 
lor  lUnahloT;  to  nuka  fls>hy  at  ptniap  with 
til.— !.To  mrich:  to  mike  rsrUla  UHTfralt- 
tuL     'PaUinlleldiwillililaod.'    l>rvd*K. 

A.  Ta  feed  groealy;  to  (111.     Drjfdm, 
TattMl  (fal'iiX  C't-    To  grow  tat  or  corpu- 
iRiti  to  grow  plump,  thick,  or  Bttby;  to  be 

And  nUUm/sun  oUh  tbi  InK  Bu'i  libonr 
Fhtteaar  ((afn-irt  n.    One  who  orTiat 

which  ratteni;  that  which  gitu  tatneuor 

rlchoeee  and  tartllllr. 
FlttlTlftli  (fat'l'UeftX  rt.     Thn  ktabt  nf  IimIiw 

taltj;  BmetneH;  gnadiif 


erintf  ma  woman'B dreea.    [Sf»tch-| 

F&ttr  C'tU  a.  HannitheqnaliUeioftat; 
KTmer;  a^  u  fatty  tahttuxce.  —  Fatti/aeidt. 
a  nana  bIteii  to  Rlcb  Iddi  u  hare  been 
Hjiarated  from  fata  Fata  and  Bied  oili  an 
i»inpo*e<l  nf  one  or  more  acldi  and  gljcer- 
fneL  'Hie  fflycerine  may  be  nmoTedbjr  boll- 
loathe  btwIthinritningerbaH.  aapntaih 
or  ioda,  with  which  the  add  cDmblnei  to 
loini  a  Ktaii.  Bj  treating  thli  loap  with 
hydmchiorlc  or  aulpharlr:  acid  the  bue  !•  re- 
uOTSd  and  the  fatty  acid  obtained  tree. 
Acetic  and  tonniL-  acfde  hare  been  Included 
In  the  fatty  acldi.  becsiua.  though  not  en- 
tering Into  oleaglnoni  compoundi,  thej  be- 
long to  the  aame  chemical  order. —J'aUv 

compOMdol  mlnutacelliarTeiiclei.  having 

tide  br  lide  in  the  meitiei  of  the  cellular 

nnd  their  war  to  them.  In  the  c«ll>  of  thli 
tlwie  the  animal  matter  called  fat  la  dcpo- 


r  Imbecllltr  ot 


Fatnl^(ta-t(l'i-ti).n.     [I 
/atHU,  tltlT.J    WeakDMa  ( 

mlnd^  teebleneei  of  intelltn.1..  imjuauunB. 

"Thoae  manir  fDrmt  of  popular /afuifir.'  /(. 

FatnoM  (fa'ta-na),  a.     [L  fatuut.  M^J.] 

L    Feeble   In  mind;  weak;  alllr;  itnpld: 


TJ^S^utt^Ui^ 


___  __.)d(laewlted),o.  Harlng  a  fat  wit; 
beaTT:  dnll;  nupid.  'Thon  art  .  .  .  /a(- 
biHaI  with  drlnUng  old  lack.'    Shot. 

PMlbonrf  {tyborg),  n.     [ft.     InO.IY.  alio 

JOrit.  ont  of  d'H>n,  and  L  L.  buryum.  a 
borough.   The  prnentipelling  perbapioil- 

Dow  within  the  city,  but  which  were  tor- 
Dierly  aubiirb*  without  it,  when  the  Willi 


>ther  longuei  Vhlch 

Rmom  (ln'iiiX  n-pi    [L.  the  throat,  the 

Klet)    l.InofMi;  thegulletarwindpipe; 
poaterlorpartDfthemniilb,  lanniniied 
bf  the  phiryni  and  laijni.     -i  In  bet  the 

lalooi  corollB.-S.  In  wne*.  thit  portion  of 


the  cHlty  Dt  U 


Fftnoat  (fa'Ht),  > 


Fttnoblont  <f»'ihon 


IBee  Filch  ion.] 


FftnUi 


FaLCBlOR, 

M     [Scotch.] 


Pknobt,  Fku^t  (fiieht),  n.    A  light; 

teat:  a  atruggle;  ai,  I've  had  a  uir 

wl'lhewaria;    [Booteh.) 
IkOlU  (Htfel),  n.     [Ar.  and  Hind,  /an/al, 

/V<  ue  botel-nnt)   The  fruit  ol  ^mn 

Catteha.  a  apeciea  of  palm-bve. 
FftU^  <tt>     Bxclanutloti  o(  contempt  or 

Uon  (fnl'ihon).  n.    Bee  Fal> 
mfttlion),  n.    Sm  FtLOoH. 

(f«ld).n.    Afold     (Sc---^ 

thnlel  ifitl).  n.    A  pointed 

Birritk.  See  Fill. 
P»iat(f|lt).->.  |O.Fr./B«tt«.-Fr./fluto;  IL 
ind  Sp.  /alia,  fault,  defect,  from  ■  Bomiuice 
verb  (bot  occurring  In  French)  with  a  item 
fail,  ai  Sp.  foliar.  It.  faltBre,  from  a  I. 
fret).  faUUare,  from  fauo,  to  deceke.  Bee 
PiiL-l    1.  Properly,  an  erring  or  mlialDg;  i 

■  detect;  a  blemiih:  wbatever  Im^ln  euel- 
leoce;  applied  to  thlnga 

S.  In  morala  or  depoTtnient-  any  error  or 
defect;  an  Impeifectlon;  any  deviation  from 
propriety ;  a  alight  offence ;  a  ncslect  of 
duty  or  propriety,  reiulting  from  inatten- 
" '  of  pmdonce  rather  •'■—  ' 


3.1  Defect;  want;  abaencs.  See  Dmfault. 
A.  Among  iporfnnen,  the  act  ol  loiing  tbe 

CcuinE  thdi  cliuniinnii  cri  HR  Ullr  >»•<  •IVl'd, 
Wiih  miKli  alio,  lit  oddyhiia  ilwlr  0¥t.  Slui. 
M  MItfottnne;  111  hap. 

d,  Id  ffBol.  lod  miniTig,  a  break  or  dlilocatlon 
of  itraU;  Interruption  of  the  continuity  ol 
itiaU  with  dlipUcemeol;  the  ludden  Inter. 
Tuptlon  ol  the  continnlty  ot  itnta  origin- 
ally In  the  Hme  plane,  iccompanied  by  a 
crack  or  Ouura  varying  In  width  from  a 
mere  line  to  Hveial  (eet,  nicb  Qfaure  being 
generally  Oiled  with  fngmenta  of  alone, 
clay,  Ac.  The  itrata  on  either  tide  ot  the 
fault  appeu-  eleviled  or  depreaied,  u  thit 
In  working  a  bed  or  rein   there  ippean 

laniometlmei  beneDcial  when 


iedbya/iHJi.-TV);lnil/aulr, 
He;  to  complain. 
a.  Wby  doth  be  yttirmf/tuH  I 

ll/ouU.  unable  toSnd  the* 
:,  In  trouble  or  emburaunie 
le  to  proceed;  ponied:  thiowi 


defect.    imperfectlDn 
falling,  rice. 
FftOltKfalt}.  e.i    To 


,   blunder. 
I;  to  be  wrong. 


Fftnlted  (talt'edX  p.  and  a.  I.  In  ^esl.  a 
term  applied  to  atrata  or  velna  In  which 

I  Imperfect;  detective;  unauund;  dimaged. 
Fanlter  (t»li'*r).  n.  An  olfender:  one  whu 
ccmmlle  a  taalt     '  Behold  Ihe/auJIer  here 

Fanlv-fbuUrifaltflnd-trXn.  OnewhoceD- 

I^tUtftdaillVfnit.  a.     Pull  of  faults  or  lina. 

FftOltllr  (<»111-1I),  ode.  Defectively;  erro. 
neoualy;  Imperfectly;  improperly;  wrongly 

FknltilMH  <fall-i-nei}.  n.  The  aUte  of 
being  faulty,  defective,  or  erraneoui :  de- 
....   .._. ... Bvll dlipoalUon. 


nitlltl«Ul7(f*lttea-ll).adii.     I 

ntnltlsunaaa  (fAlllea-nea),  n 
train  faulto  or  defect!. 
Fftultr  (falt'li  o.  l.Conlailiiiurfaulta.b1em- 

a/auJ^compoiitlon  or  book;  a/iiuf^plan 
or  deiign;  a  /auJlH  picture. —e  Oulttyof  a 
fault  or  of  lantia;  hence,  blamable;  worthy 


I  (f»nj._n,  _  (L.  /aut 


wooda  and  lleldi  ] 


kind  ot  demlEodi  or  mral  deltlet.  differing 
Httle  tram  utyr*  The  form  ol  the  fanm 
waa  principally  human,  but  with  a  ihort 
■oit'i  till,  pointed  ein,  and  prajectlng 
homi;  BometlnieB  alio  with  cloven  feet. 

R«Ch  Hirn  danc'd,  and  /uiiiu  wllti  cloven  IihI 

f™.  0,,  o.d  ■».».»  m  »  .b..,Jj,^ 
FiniUtCfiio'a).  n.   lARomangoddeiaotflelda, 
utile. *c.1   AcoUecUve  wordilgnllylngall 

and  alio  adeicrlpUon  of  them:  corroiponil- 
ing  to  the  word  jTera  In  respect  of  planta: 
ai,   the  fauna  ol  America;  fostll  favna: 

Fiontit  (tan'lit),  n.   Oi 


le  who  tnata  of  the 

.         particular  diitilct. 

■Somefntore/ounut.'    Siltert  ITAiCe. 

Pauuiu  (ta'nui;^  n,  pi  Pmnl  (ta'nl).  Sune 
aafaun. 
Faar*!]  (tard),  a.     Favoured.     Bee  Fi'iHP. 


ch.  dtalD;     eh,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go; 


i,  ieb;     h.  >r.  ton;      ng.  ting; 


FKOIB  (Im),  "-     CfUK.    (Scotch.] 
TwoM-taaa  (fits'Iu),  n.     a  Mh 
muk.    IScotcli.l 


sr/^ 


racT   Itaclf.     Sum 
A  luca  kind  of  « 


ninMebnye  (fA>'bri),n.  irT./ata./atati, 

braae,  breechei.)    In /art  tt  ODill  mount 
or  auth  tlirom  up  ibont  ■  nmpin. 

FHilt,  Panta  (Ut}.,"-^^  (Old^Engltih  uid 

mntaiiU  (ff 


ill  (W-tHi). 
OHO,    fi 


and  Muni.  B 
chsfr;  an 


FftUtort  (t»f*r),  n.  (L,  conlr.  for/aritor, 
liom  /anrD.  (o  farnilr.  to  behicnd.]     A 

Duce  or  support. 

FKntren  t  V^fnit,  n.    A  lemile  fsTourer; 

FknTBtte  ((A-vetO, "-  [Fr. ,  Irom/auK,  limi- 
woTkA,  BcDiotimea  iippncd  to  anr  at  the 
ipecJei  of  Boltbllled  birdior  wwblBra,  well 
u  tbe  nightingiJe, 

ntaz-bourdon  (ffl-bOr-doft),  n.  [Fr.  /ana, 
ftlBu,  4nd  Aourdi^n.  h  droDe  bufl,  a  Hrlei  of 
-'-  ' 1  holding  note  man  ■ocom- 


M  thei 


elody,! 


of  hartnony  used  b;r  old  compoien.  and  con- 
ditlncof  ihlrdiandaiitha  added  CoacanCo- 

FlQX-Jonr  (fO-ihbrX  n.  [Ft,  /am,  falw, 
and  fiur,  day.  Ilght-l  Lit  a  falH  or  con- 
trail llgbt.  to  the/Mara.alMmldiUcat- 
[ng  that  a  picture  haa  b«en  bung  lo  that 
tbe  llflbt  tailing  DQ  It  ll  from  a  dllTcmit 
dlreclTon  from  ^hat  In  which  the  painter 
hai  repreunled  It «  coming  in  the  picture, 

ntuX-PM  (IO-pk>  [Fr.]  A  ratae  atep:  ■ 
mlitaE*  or  uTang  meainre;  a  breach  of 
mannen  or  moral  conduct;  mare  portleu- 
larly  a  Up«e  [rum  chaatltj, 

Pan«lI10IUI  (ta-varln-ui).  a.  [L  /unu.  a 
bonei-vomb.]    Formed  like  a  honey-comb. 

PaTBlt  (ta'irel>  n.  (CFr.talk.flattery.fnim 
L/aJwlo,  arable,]    Flattery;  cajoler;, 

faeouT  (aae  under  CUKH  T) 
va>  orisrlnally  currv  /avd.  and  it  tecmi  lo 
bava  arlKn  from  a  mixing  up  of  thla  vord 

niTBll  *(ft'"l>  •>-     iFr.  /a 

■  -low,  dun;  0./o»,  jelli 

LUW.)     yellow ;  t^low 

n  hone  01  ke  bayanl,  ■ 

ceding  arUcte 

'aT(^<ra-'el-UX  1.  pi  ?aVBllB(fa-Ten( 

ICorrupllonof  L/flifflla.ar'— '   ■' 

piled  t 


Fa»OW(fa-Tan,o,  ri.yo™iu,from/o««. 
a  honeycomb,]  RHembllngahoiwy-cDmb: 

Svui.  which  ii  colored  orer  with  a  honey- 
comb-like gummy  lacretlon,  (b)  Appllad 
to  parte  of  pUnti,  aa  the  receptacle  of  the 
Ooopoidlum,  which  hai  cella  like  a  boney- 

ta.rotUm  (fa'To-alt),  n.  IL  favut.  ■  honey- 
comb,] Agenuaof  fosail  coralacommon  to 
the  Silurian.  Deronlan,  and  Carbouiferoui 
tyttema.  and  ao  called  from  the  i«gular 
polygonal  arrangement  of  thsli  porc'cella, 

niTonr  (fS'Tiri  n,  fFr,  /shut;  L  /anir. 
from/aBee.lohvour.lobefriend)  1- Kind 
regard;  klndneai;  coontenance;  propltioua 
B^eot:  friendly  dlapodtlon:  awlllfiicneia 
to  nipport,  defend,  or  Tindleata, 

C|Mpj«h|~  rJoKpW  /mm.r  ud  .i^^m  In^hc 

£.  A  kind  act  or  offlcs;  klndnea  done  or 
granted ;  benevolence  ahown  hy  word  or 
deed:  any  act  of  grace  or  good-will,  a>  dl»- 


}f  kind  regard;  the  penc 


eourat  thetoumeyf'  Tennynm.— 7.|. 


II.  A  letter  or  wrltteo 

GompUmentarlly;  aa.  rour/aeowoi  yeiter- 
da/a  date  la  to  band.— A  dtallenBt  to  Vu 
/anmr.  In  jflw,  (he  challenge  of  a  Juror  on  aC' 
count  of  aome  aappoaed  piuilality,  by  reaacn 

/n/oBTUr  itf,  faoii'./nMu'r,  fo)  inclln^  to 
•upporl;  an.  to  be  (n/owur  cy*  a  measure  or 
party,  n)  For  tbe  good  of;  to  the  advan- 
tage of ;  for  the  beceflt  of;  favDorahly  to;  aa, 

Kindneu.  countenance,  patronage,  support, 
partiality,  bias.  gift,  pretent,  benefit,  adran- 
tage,  letter,  coomiunlcatlDn.  note. 
FftTcniT  tf*'»*r),  »<-      1,  To  regard  with 
•■'— ' •-  -npport;  •-  -'••  ~  •■ —  "— 


enlenl ;    adTantageDOt :    aflordins 
o  laciUUIa.  or  afionllng  laelUtiet: 


Lb£r(li'T«r-a-bll), uila.   InalaTom^ 
nner;  with  regard  or  alTectlon;  with 
dlapotl  tion;  conveniently;  partlallr. 
id  (U'vArdX  p.  and  a,     1.  Regarded 
-'neaa;  countenanced;  lupported; 
unuf  friend:  a  candidate /amurcd 
emment,— S.Suppllodwithadtan- 
venlencee.  or  facllltlei;  u  a  Teaael 
by  wind  and  tide.  — 3  Featured, 
e  Qualifying  word  prefixed;  aa. 
irad,  well-looking,  baring  a  good 

;  iU-Zarovrnd,  111-iooking,  ^^ 
ipearance,  lean,  i«pnl>iTe, 


iUy  oond 
rally  wllh 


PliTonrer  <fi'Ttr-«r).  n.  One  who  or  lliat 
which  favour*;  one  wbo  regardi  with  kind- 
neia  or  friendship;  a  wellwiaher;  one  who 
aasiita  or  prnmolei  success  or  prosperity, 

F»TOUT«M Jfi'v*r-ea),  n.     A  female  who 

FaTOOTlntJbr  (ta'v<r-lng-li),<idE,     In  sucb  a 

P»yonrtt*(ta'v*r-ll),n,  [Fr. /a»n,/oiwri(f . 
See  FtvouB.1  A  penon  or  thing  regarded 
with  peculiar  favour,  preference,  anilaflec- 
Uon ;  one  greatly  beloved ;  especially,  one 
unduly  favoured ;  one  treated  wllb  undsa 
putlalltr. 

Ha»eD  Eits  fu/nWHri/u  curly  dmh,    s^tu- 


partlcular  kindneai 

preference;  aa.a/annirH«  oaia,  ajuamrur 

author;  a/aeovriM  child, 

FsTonrltUm  (»'v4r-lt-iim),  n.     The  di»- 

famlly.  or  of  one  clau  o't  men,  to  the  neglect 
of  othen  having  equal  claima 


nte.  fltr.  lat,  till;       mi,  met.btf; 


«  uhI  bow  to  g*in  tenniri  M,  ■  dog 


FsTn  ((•n),  n.     A  urrlla  eitngt  or  boir; 

mtuditlenr.    ■Serrlla/aviu.'  fi:  Joiusn. 
Fkwnar  (fu'^rt  ti     One  mbo  fiviu :  ona 

who  crfngei  And  QaIIcti  memnlj. 
nwnlnK  (Cui'tDS),  p  Kod  a.  Bcnltsly  coBrt- 

lOff  or  cftroHkng;  meudy  datlning;  c«Ja1- 


F&wnla^  (f»n1ng'll),  i»i>-     In  ■  crtoglnc 

■arrilB  wu:  with  mean  latlerr. 
Pltwiont  (iM'oiit).  a,  [A  Conn  otfaikiamd.  ] 

Bmnlj;  decant    [Scotch.] 
hxadl  (l*kW),  0.  (A  au. /HUE, hair.]  HiItt- 

FU  (UX  n.    (Ft.  /«•,  B  faliT.    See  Fubt.] 

h]rt(UXn    Fiith.    '  Thit  neither  hith  re- 

.  Su.  feaan,  to  nnite.  A  form 
.  (which  H^f  To  at:  to  mlt:  to 
closely;  ipecUlcAUy,  In  iA%^^itdi*Vk 


MDtorllBcIoH 


%tS'3d" 


'AZ% 


nj(tt).v.L    ToBttwopleceioftlmberto- 
«UMr  to  Uuit  they  Us  cIoM  wd  lelri  to  fit: 

PajKl£  (U'fal-It),  n.    {Favol,  one  or  the 
Ahko,  when  It  le  found  I A  blAch,  gTMnfih, 


,  .  Ji  old  puae  (t  tablet  or 

AtJ^tjiu  Bad  dck'tKk:  I  luire  hcud  Mm  iwcu. 
«  7™.. 
Flftnut  (fin).  (.JL    [Bee  FiH.I    To  rejoice; 
(oUkedeUgbt;  laWglkd.    Sp™^- 
FkrMr.l  Ftytonrl  (U^tor,  U'I«rX  n.  Sune 

Fsnolet  (Fat'ea-letX  n.  [11.  fatinUWi  ind 
/aauoio;  O.Sp  JtuaUlg,  probjiblj  from  O. 
/(iMn.  ■  mg,  11  ihied.  Camp  It  ptauiila, 
mhudkeruhicf.J  A  hundiierclilel  ftreiaiL 
F«mn.  [9p.udP»l  Faith.  Xewman, 
FmMTTT  {(«nM-rlX  H.     A  prvrlDcUl  name 


»r  the  gDoaeberrr. 
['  (MUX 


F«UneMffig)>*.(-  (C!onip.O./«n,toiweep. 
to  beat.  I  To  twit  or  whip,  mtkinghim. 
PMkXMKXn     A  curl  of  lialr. 


FMlt  (ffal),  a.    [Sm  FUin.J    Falthfol 


(Scottrb.) 

L  JUdtiliH.  faitbrolaeee.  JUetii.  t*ltb~ 
lui.iramAdaj, faith.  BeeFuTB,  FmiLrrr.] 
L  Fidelity  to  a  lord:  faithful  adherence  of 

he  holdi  hli  landi:  lofalty.  Under  the 
feadal  aTmleni  of  tennrea  crerr  nual  or 
tenant  wai  bonnd  (o  be  true  and  faithful  to 
his  loTd,  and  to  deltDd  him  agslnrt  all  hli 
enemlaa.  Tbla  obllfatloD  wai  called  hli 
.MtJitV  or  fealtj,  and  an  oaUi  of  /mUy  waa 
naulred  to  be  taltfls  by  all  tenanta  to 
Ir  landlofdi.     The  tenant  waa  called  a 


liwn 


peflor  iitfff  lord.  The  law  ai  to  fUlty  con- 
tlntun  unchaiwtd,  tboogh  It  ii  not  nioal 
now  to  BLact  the  oUb  ^  tully.     It  )•  due 


la  canH  or  object  of  tear. 


5.  In  3in^.  (a)  holy  awe  and  reiennct  tor 
(}odandhliiawa,iprlng1ngrronia  Juit  view 
of  the  dlvloe  chancier,  and  leading  ut  to 
■ban  ererythlnc  that  can  offend  him.  and  to 
■Im  at  perfect  obedience  to  hli  wilL 

Jhfj^rtjltiu  L«diith«beflttinliwofwJidaiii. 
rtlDreadofaodatanaTeniierot  sin;  ilar- 
Ul  apprehenalon. 


—FarJtaT.  leit:  in  caw. 

FMir(tSr).».t  [A. Sax. /anin. V»™" 
nreai  fear,  (o  terrify.    See  the  noun.  J 

pending  eidt;  to  be  afraid  of:  to  cona 
expect  with  emotloni  of  aUnn  or  aolli 
ai,  we  /ur  the  approach  of  an  enem 
a  itorm.  —%.  To  loipecti  to  donbt. 


■oUdtoiu for.    [Bars] 


*x  (HrX  1.L    1.  To  be  In  appnbenalon 
I  OTll:  to  be  afraid:  to  feel  anilety  on  ac- 


FMXKMrXA.    (A  SajL /wo,  M/ero,  a  eom- 
Jienlon,]    A  companion.    See  Tst-ti. 
Fear,  P*«r(fSr).o.  [Icel. /.rrr,  ablo.atrong, 

hJJa/d/MT.^oU  and''en"™r«ira!ld 
•onnd.    AIk)  written  Ftii.    [Scoloh.] 
fau-tabat  (fti^abXn.    A  bug-bear,  inch 
Bi  frlghteni  chUdteii. 

L  AITected  by  tea! 
_._.*tionof  ertl;apr- 
kltnde :  afnld :  ai,  I 


t.    Terrible:    hnpreaaing   fear;    Msbtfol; 


dreadful;  awfoL 


alarm:  dreadfuli 


■  (fSrTeiX  o.     Free  from  fnar;  bold; 

courageoiu:   Intnpld:    undaunted;  a^  a 
/tarltu  hero;   a  /tarUtt  toe:  /lariim  of 


death. 

BtH,  Bold,  daring 


(lerlei-lIX  ode.    WlUiont  tear; 


FeU'DsiuCbt,  Fawr-non^t  (Ri'aitt).  n. 


luring 


tied  In 

,-., .  -_  ..win*  thenori 

for  prolaoUng  Uia  mi 

ooane  tort  ol  grat-coat    Called  a) 

'mmX  a.    Frighttnl;  caudi 
[Scotch.] 


r—ae  (tii>  Same  ai  Ftaa  (whldi  tn> 
raMlbUl6'(l^l-bll'l-tt).n.  The  quality  of 
being  feadble  or  capable  q[  Eiecution:  prac- 
ticability; ai,  beforo  we  adopt  a  plan  let  na 
conildBr  Iti/nuiM'iiv- 
TBMdble <feCl-blX  a.  (Fr/ainU<,  thalcan 
bo  done,  (Tom  /air^ /niwnt;  1,/aan,  to 


1.  That  may 


nt  feiuiblt.-i  That 


ThatDur 
.. _  TnimbuU. 

FeaMUa  (Mi'l-blX  n.     Tliat  which  li  prac- 
ticable: that  which  can  be  performed  by 


•cUcibiUty. 
Miftti- 


m  (tii1-bl-neaX  <>.     FeatlblUty; 


pncUci 

AadUr  (f«i1-bllX  adv.    Practicably. 
.-T«._„    _     |O.Fr. /etU  (Fr.  >*);I. 

y.  a  feitlTal.  a  feaat,  from 


to/oiEM.apleD- 

.<;  probably  from 

sanlng  brightneu.  Or.  pJu,  In 


IT. />riie  (/hikX  holiday! ;  probi 

"""" '~tt  brightneu.  Or. 

>,  Akr.  iM,  to  ihlne.) 


imptnoairepait  OT«itert*inment  of  which 
number  of  guests  partake;  particularly,  a 
eb  or  splendid  public  entertainment. 
Thcytair  vniUi  lell;  but  ] 

A  tetUral  Id  commemontlon  of  aome 
vat  erent,  or  In  honour  of  some  dlsUn- 


S  A  rich  or  dallcloua  repast  or  meal;  w 
thing  delicious  or  highly  agneable.  o 
whichacertalnqnalltyabDiindi.  'RIsef 


FEAST 
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FEATURB 


8.  To  be  highly  gratified  or  delighted. 

With  my  love's  picture  then  mv  eye  dotiti/easi. 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart.     SkaJk. 

Feast  (f^tX  v- 1  l.  To  entertain  with  aiimp- 
tnous  provisions;  to  treat  at  the  table  mag- 
nificently; as,  he  yrtAjewtted  by  the  king. 

I  Aojimst  to  night 
My  best  esteemed  acquaintance.        Skak. 

2.  To  delight;  to  pamper;  to  gratify  loxnii- 
ously;  as,  U>/ea9t  the  souL 

Whose  taste  or  smell  can  bless  ihtftasted  sense. 

Diyden. 

FMtft-day  (fSst'daX  n.  A  day  of  feasting; 
a  festival 

Feaster  (fSsf 6r),  fi.  l.  One  who  fares  de- 
Ucioosly.— 2.  One  who  entertains  magnifi- 
cently. 

FeastXtll  (f^'fvlX  o-  Festive;  joyful;  sump- 
tuous; luxurious;  as,  fetutful  rites.  '  Ftaat- 

Juldm.'   *Fea9^fulMendB.'  MiUon. 

Feaitfubr  (fdst'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  luxurious 
manner;  ?e8tively. 

Feast-rite  (fSsf  rItX  n.  Kite  or  custom  ob- 
served in  entertainments. 

Feast-won  (fdst'wunX  a.  Gained  or  "won 
by  feasting. 

Ahl  when  the  means  are  gone,  that  boy  this  praise, 
The  breath  is  Rone  wherMf  this  praise  is  maae; 
Feast-wan,  fast4ost.  Shak. 

Feat  (fSt),  n.  [Fr.  faU;  O.  Fr.  faict,  a  deed. 
L.  /actum,  a  deed,  from  /ado,  factum,  to 
do.]  An  act;  a  deed;  an  exploit;  in  par- 
ticular, any  extraordinary  act  of  strength, 
skill,  or  cunning:  as,  featt  of  horsemanship 
or  of  dexterity.  '  Your /eats  of  arms.'  Tei^ 
nymm. 

You  have  shown  all  Hectors. 

Enter  the  dty,  clip  your  wives,  your  friends. 

Tell  them  your/iats.  Shnk. 

Feat  t  (fSt),  v.t  To  form;  to  fashion;  to  set 
an  example  to. 

He  liv'd  in  court. 
A  sample  to  the  youngest;  to  the  more  mature. 
A  glass  thax/eatid  them.  Shak. 

Featf  (fdt).  a.  [Fr.  fait,  made.]  Neat;  skil- 
ful; ingenious;  deft 

Never  master  had  a  page  .  .  .  %o/eat.       Skak. 

Feat-bodledt(f§ta)odid),aw  Having  a  trim 
or  feat  bodv.    Beau,  dt  Ft 

FeateouB  (fef yusX  a.    Neat;  dexterous. 

Feateously  (fdfyus-li),  adv.  Neatly;  dex- 
terously. 

Feather  (feTH'6rX  n.  [A.  Sax.  tether;  comp. 
the  Teut  forms  0./«cfer,  D.  veder,  Sw.fjiidef , 
with  the Gr.  pteron  (toTpetetr<m),A  wing:  Skr. 
pattra  (for  patatrci),  a  wing,  from  root  pet, 
pat,  to  fly.  The  L.  penna  (for  petna,  peena), 
S.  pen  (which  seeX  is  from  the  same  root] 

1.  A  plume;  one  of  thedermal  growths  which 
form  the  covering  of  birds.  The  feather  con- 
sists of  a  stem,  corneous,  round,  strong,  and 
hollow  at  the  lower  part,  called  the  quill,  and 
at  the  upper  part,  called  the  shaft,  filled  with 
pith.  On  each  side  of  the  shaft  are  the  barbs, 
broad  on  one  side  and  narrow  on  the  other, 
consisting  of  thin  lamin»;  the  barbs  and 
shaft  constitute  the  vane.  The  feathers 
which  cover  the  body  are  called  the  plum- 
age;  the  feathers  of  the  wings  are  adiapted 
to  flight  Feathers  form  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce,  particularly  those  of 
the  ostrich,  swan,  heron,  peacock,  goose, 
and  other  poultry,  for  plumes,  ornaments 
of  the  head,  filling  of  beds,  writing,  ^.— 

2.  la  founding,  a  thin  rib  cast  on  iron  fnun- 
ing  to  strengthen,  and  resist  flexion  or 
fracture.  —3.  A  slip  inserted  longitudinally 
into  a  shaft  or  arbor,  and  projecting  so  as 
to  fit  a  groove  in  the  eye  of  a  wheel. — 4.  A 
wedge-shaped  key  placed  between  two  plugs 
in  a  hole  in  a  stone,  in  order  to  be  driven 
into  the  hole  and  thus  split  the  stone.— 
5.  In  joinery,  a  projection  on  the  edge  of  a 
board  which  fits  into  a  channel  on  the  edge 
of  another  board,  in  the  operation  of  Joining 
boards  by  grooving  and  feathering,  or  groov- 
ing and  tonguing  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called.— 6.  Kind;  nature;  species;  from  the 

Sroverbial  phrase,  '  Birds  of  tk feather,'  that 
;,  of  the  same  species. 

I  am  not  of  thatyWiM#r  to  shake  off 

My  friend,  when  he  most  needs  me.       Skak. 

7.  On  a  horse,  a  sort  of  natural  frizzling  of 
the  hair,  which  in  some  places  rises  above 
the  lying  hair,  and  there  makes  a  figure 
resembling  the  tip  of  an  ear  of  wheat— 
&  See  Fbathir-sprat.  —  A  feather  in  the 
cap,  is  an  honour  or  maxik  of  distinction.— 
To  he  in  high  feather,  to  appear  in  high 
spirits:  to  be  elated.— 7o  uCow  the  tehUe 
feather,  to  give  indications  of  cowardice:  a 
phrase  borrowed  from  the  cockpit,  where  a 
white  feather  in  the  tail  of  a  cock  was  con- 
sidered a  token  that  it  was  not  of  the  true 


Ce  breed.— 7o  cut  a  feather  (naut),  to 
e  a  foamy  ripple,  as  a  ship  moving 
swiftly;  hence,  in  colloquial  language,  to 
make  one's  self  seen  or  apparent;  to  be  con- 
spicuous; to  be  remarkable. 
Feather  (fern'^rX  v.t  l.  To  dress  in  fea- 
thers; to  fit  with  feathers,  or  to  cover  with 
feathers;  as,  to  tar  and /ea<Aer  a  person.— 
2.  To  tread,  as  a  cock.— S.  To  enrich;  to 
adorn;  to  exalt 

The  king  cared  not  to  plume  his  nobility  and 
people,  to fkaiktr  himself.  Bacon. 

4.  To  cover  with  foliage,  or  with  anything 
else  resembling  feathers.— To  feather  one'i 
neat,  to  collect  wealth,  particularly  from 
emoluments  derived  from  agenctes  for 
others:  a  proverb  taken  from  birds  which 
collect  feathers  for  the  lining  of  Uieir  nests. 

He  had  contrived  in  Ms  lustre  of  agitation  to 
ftaiktr  kit  nest  pretty  successfully.  DisraetL 

—To  feather  an  oar,  in  rowing,  is  to  turn  the 
blade  horizontally,  with  the  upper  edge 
pointing  aft  as  it  leaves  the  water,  for  the 
purpose  of  lessening  the  resistance  of  the 
air  upon  it 

Feather  (fern'^rX  v.i  L  To  have  or  pro- 
duce the  appearance  or  form  of  a  feather 
or  feathers.    See  Feathkr-sprat. 

Stared  o'er  the  rippleyWtM«ri>^  from  her  bows. 

Tennyson. 
Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood  b^an 
\o/eatk€r  towards  the  noUow.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  have  the  blade  horizontal,  as  an  oar. 

TtiKfeatktring  oar  returns  the  gleam.    TUketl. 

Feather-bed  (feTH'6r-bedX  n.  A  bed  fiUed 
with  feathers;  a  soft  bed. 

Feather-boardlnc:  (feTH'6r-bdrd-ingX  n.  A 
kind  of  boarding  m  which  the  edge  of  one 
board  overlaps  a  small  portion  of  Uie  bourd 
next  it  It  is  someUmes  called  u>eather- 
boarding. 

Feather-duster  (feTH'^-dust-^x  ^  a 
light  brush  made  of  feathers. 

Feathered  (fern'^rdX  a.  L  Clothed  or 
covered  with  feathers;  as,  birds  wte  feathered 
animals.— 2.  Furnished  with  wings. 

Rise  from  the  ground  yik^/eatkered  Mercury. 

8.  Fitted  or  furnished  with  feathers ;  as,  a 
feathered  arrow.— 4.  In  her.  of  a  diiierent 
tincture  from  that  of  the  shaft:  said  of 
an  arrow.— 6.  Smoothed,  as  with  down  or 
feathers. 

HotOKtanfeatkered  with  soft  and  delicate  phrases. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

6.  Covered  with  things  growing  from  the 
substance;  as,  land  featfured  with  trees.— 

7.  Rivalling  a  bird  in  speed;  winged.  'In 
feathered  briefness  sails  are  fitted.     Shak. 

Feather-edse  (fere'^r-eiX  n.  An  edge  like 
a  feather;  the  thinner  edge,  as  of  a  b<Mird  or 
piank.— Feather -edge  boards.     See  under 

FBATHSR-KDOED. 

Feather-edged  (feTH'dr-eid),  a.  Having  a 
thin  edge.— Feather-edged  ooarda,  in  arch. 
boards  made  thin  on  one  edge.  They  are 
used  to  form  the  facings  of  wooden  walls, 
cottages,  or  out -houses,  and  placed  with 
the  thick  edge  uppermost  and  the  thin 
edge  overlapping  a  portion  of  the  next 
lower  board.  They  are  also  used  in  roofs, 
and  placed  vertically  in  fence  walls.— 
Feather-edged  coping,  in  maaonry,  a  coping 
that  is  thinner  at  one  edge  than  the  outer, 
for  throwing  off  the  water. 

Feather-flower  (feTH'«r-flou-6rX  n.  An 
artificial  flower  made  of  feathers,  used  by 
ladies  for  head  ornaments,  and  for  other 
ornamental  purposes. 

Feather-foil  (feTH'6r-foilX  n.  A  popular 
name  for  Bottonia  palustrie  (the  water 
violetX  from  its  finely  divided  leaves. 

Feather-grass  (feTH'^r-grasX  n.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  Stipa  pentuUa,  a  native  of  dry 
places  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  leaves 
are  rigid,  setaceous,  grooved;  the  awns  ex- 
ceedingly long,  feathering  to  the  point  It 
is  a  great  ornament  to  gardens  in  summer, 
and  to  rooms  in  winter,  if  gathered  before 
the  seed  is  ripe,  when  the  long  feathering 
awns  remain. 

Feather-heeled  (feTH'«r-heidX  a.  Light- 
heeled;  gay. 

Feathermess  (feTH'^-i-nesX  n.  The  state 
of  being  feathery. 

Feathering  (fere'dringX  n.  1.  In  rowing, 
the  uniform  turning  of  the  blade  of  an  oar 
horizontally,  when  raised  from  the  water  — 
2.  In  arcA  an  arrangement  of  small  arcs  or 
foils  separated  by  projecting  points  or 
cusps,  used  as  ornaments  in  the  moulding 
of  arches,  Ac. .  iu  Gotidc  architecture;  folia- 
tion.   See  Cusp. 

Feathering -float,    Feathering -paddle 


(feTH'6r-ii«-fl0t  feTH'6r-ing-pad-l).  n.    The 
jwddle  or  float  of  a  feathenng-wheeL 

reatheriniTHicrew  ( fere '6r- ing -skrttX  ^ 
NauL  a  screw-propeller  whose  blades  are 
so  arranged  as  to  receive  a  variable  pitch, 
so  that  tiiey  may  even  stand  parallel  with 
the  shaft,  and  thus  offer  little  or  no  resist- 
ance yihen  the  ship  is  moving  under  sail 
alone. 

Feathering-Wheel  (f eTH'6r-inff-wh£lX  n.  A 
paddle-wheel  in  which  the  floats  are  so  con- 
structed and  arranged  as  to  enter  and  leave 
the  water  edgewise,  or  as  nearly  so  as  pos- 
sible. 

Featherless  (fefH'6r-lesX  a.  Destitute  of 
feathers;  unfledged. 

Featherlyt  (feTH'«r-llX  a.  Besembling 
feathers.  'Some/eaM«Wy  particle  of  snow/ 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Feather-maker  (feTH'«r-m&k-^x  n.  a 
maker  of  plumes  of  real  or  artificial  feathers. 

Feather-shot,  Feathered-shot  (fera'^r- 
shot,  feTH'^rd-shotX  n.  The  name  given  to 
copper  in  the  form  which  it  assumes  when 
it  is  poured  in  a  molten  condition  into  cold 
water. 

Feather-spray  (feTH'Ar-spraXn.  The  foamy 
ripple  produced  by  the  cutwater  of  fast 
vessels,  as  steamers,  forming  a  psir  of 
feathers  one  on  each  side  of  Um  vesseL 

Feather-star  (feru'te-stttrX  n.  Comatula 
{Antedon)  rosacea,  a  beautiful  crinoid  oc- 
curring on  our  coasts,  consisting  of  a  central 
body  or  disc,  from  which  proceed  five  radi- 
ating arms,  each  dividing  into  two  secondary 
branches,  so  that  ultimately  there  are  ten 
slender  rays.  Each  arm  is  furnished  on 
both  sides  with  lateral  processes  so  as  to 
assume  a  feather-like  appearance,  whence 
the  name.  It  is  fixed  when  young  by  a 
short  stalk,  but  exists  in  a  free  condnion  in 
ita  adult  sUte. 

Feather-top  (f  era'dr-topX  n.  The  popular 
name  of  several  grasses,  with  a  soft,  wavy 
panicle,  of  the  genera  Agrostisand  Arundo. 

Feather-Teined  (fere'dr-vtod),  a.  In  bot 
applied  to  leaves  in  which  the  veins  diverge 
from  the  mid-rib  to  the  margin  like  the 
parts  of  a  feather,  as  in  the  oak,  chestnut. 

Feather-weight  (feTH'6r-w&tXn.  in  racing, 
(a)  Scrupulously  exact  wei^t  such  as  that  a 
feather  would  turn  the  scale,  when  a  Jockey 
is  weighed  or  weighted,  (b)  The  li^test 
weight  that  can  be  placed  on  a  horse. 

Feathery  (feTH'«r-iX  a.  L  (Hothed  or 
covered  with  feathers. 

Or  whistle  from  the  lodge,  or  village  cock 
Count  the  night-watches  to  bis featkery  dnmes. 

A/a/on. 

2.  Besembling  feathers ;  as,  the  fcathrt-y 
spray  ;/«alA«ry  clouds. —8.  In6ot  consisting 
of  long  hairs,  which  are  themselves  hairy. 

Featheiy-footed  (feTH'6r-i-f utredX  a.  Hav- 
ing f eatjiers  on  the  feet 

Featly  (f§t'liX  adv.  In  a  feat  manner; 
neatly;  tidily;  dexterously;  adroitly. 

Foot  \x/Mtly  here  and  there. 

And  sweet  sprites  the  burthens  bear.         Skak. 

Featness  (f^t'nesX  ^  The  qualitv  of  being 
feat;  dexterity;  adroitness;  skilfulness. 
[Rare.] 

Featoosf  (f^t'nsX  a.    Neat;  dexteroua 
FeatOUSlyt  (fSf us-U),  ado.    Nimbly;  neaUy; 
properly. 

The  morrice  rings,  while  hobby*horse  doth  foot  it 
/emtously.  Bean.  Gr  Ft. 

Feature  (f^'tfirX  n.  [O.Fr.  faiture,  also 
faicture,  L.  faetura,  a  making,  from  facio, 
factum,  to  make.]  1.  The  shape;  the  make; 
the  exterior ;  the  whole  turn  or  cast  of  the 
body.  [This  is  almost  always  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  Shakspere.] 

She  also  dofTd  her  heavy  haberjeon. 
Which  the  fakr/eature  of  her  limbs  did  hide. 

S/enser. 

2.  The  make,  form,  or  cast  of  uay  partof  the 
face;  any  single  lineament  *  Tne  charm  of 
rounded  fairness  and  unworn  strength  in 
feature  and  limb.'  Dr.  Caird.  'Chiselled 
/eafurf4  clear  and  sleek.'  Tennyton.—Z.  Ap- 
pearance; shape;  form. 

So  scented  the  grim  feature  [Death  persooifled]. 

and  upturned 
His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air.         Mitton. 

4.  The  make  or  form  of  any  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  a  thing,  as  of  a  country  or  landscape. 
&  A  prominent  part;  as,  the  features  of  a 
treaty. 

This  is  what  distance  does  for  us.  the  harsh  and 
hitter /iratures  of  thb  or  that  expericmc  are  slowly 
J     obliterated,  and  memory  begins  to  look  kindly  to  the 
I     past.  ;/'.  B/aa 

I    &0ood appearance; handsomeness.  'Cheated 
[    of /rahirr  by  dissembling  nature.'    Shak. 


Fite,  f&r,  fat,  fftll;       mi,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;      u6te,  not  move;       tube,  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc  abtine;     y.  8c  ftfy. 


d  (fi^nlXo. 

Duin  or  ihapti;  thApf 


tnm.  from  /cftru, 
ilWht  IcTar. 
FHnlmKMiV  (l«.brik'a-l«'l-ti: 

htetfUmt  (le-biifi'ihi-Hit). 
/•Ml.  «  [ever,  knd/acio.  (o  makr  ' 


r«talAl«»l  (h- 
(B«s  HtBUmaKI     itiTiiii 
ndtMting  or  carlw  fenr. 


i.  ".     [L 
)  Canitng 


nAHflc  (fe-bririk).  a. '  [L.  frltrii.  a  hrrer, 
uid/acis,  lo   mike]     FmduFlng   fern: 

■tOffil  or  fcbri'tOE-Bl),  a. 
HiTiiig  "■ "-  -• 

__.  i'hT«i-f5).»,    ._, . . 

/luo.  to  driT*  *wsj.]   Aaf  medldae 

.._  £iaB(ts^-m^"H*V^t>iequ>litT 

olinltlamtio(or(ub?aliialcnr;  onU-lebrile^ 
upUsd  cblellr  to  medTclnai  ued  ifiliut 

raln^trE'bmX  a.  [L  Atrflti,  ImnfybHt. 
Knr,  ]  FertaiDlng  to  lerer :  IndksUng 
fsTv,  or  dcrired  trmn  It;  u,  /«6rii»  tjrop- 
(onu:  /«kri(<  nctloD. 

Atoll  (t«^rrt>).  n.    (LI    rent. 

ItobRmiuUin  (tf-brA'nl-ui-lim),  n.  (Proni 
JsMniu  Fiftnmiui.  a  nimi  dt  plumj  u- 
■uinsd  bf  Jahn  NIchalu  ion  HanthelDi, 
archbfihopol  Tr«T«i,  in  «  vork  un  the  FUlmi 
aKhepenM.I  In  BemCaA.  OttoL  nfjttem 
of  doctlTiiH  uiUfonliUc  to  the  idtnlltad 
cklm*  of  tb«  pop*,  uid  laertliig  the  liide- 
pendence  of  Dttional  cbtircheip  and  the 
flgbU  of  Mibop*  to  unrtatrlcted  utlon  Is 
Buttarmot  diKlpllM  Mid  cburcll  govenimeiit 
wlthlD  their  owndlocoHi. 

FatarnuT  (feb-ro-i  ri).  n.  (L.  Afrmai 
tlie  noath  of  Bxpifttlfuj.  becuue  on  the 
ol  lhl«  moDth  the  iniil  fitul  of  eipiiU 
ud  pariOcmtion  iObnia)  ucred  to  the 
#'<frni>w.  •■*  lield-troni  e  Sibius  > 


liitioi 


..Dtb  In  the  rev,  Introduced  inl 
ID  ulendarltii  Mid  byNama.    ] 


I    Puriflntion. 

M  (fel/iq-iu).  n.  (See  Pmnui.) 
IB  dOM.  muth.  u  old  ItalUn  dlTtnltr, 
whoia  «ar>lup  wt»  celrbnted  vltb  Initn- 
tloM  In  the  month  oF  Fehnun. 

FMkl  (ffkal),  a.     Fmxal. 

PMoha,)  t.L    To  feU'h.     Oauerr. 

ttetm<ff**\<i.pl     fin^eL     [Kue.I 

FMht  (te^t).  n.  A  Hght;  a  contetfi  a 
MnuMe;  u.  he  bed  a  laii/tdU  wl'  the 
wuW  he  bad  a  ulr  /tM  befoie  he  nn 

F«^([eeh().i.i.uidt.  ToUshtitoitnisde, 

or  to  •trnnle  irlth.     [Scotch. 
PMUI  (f«^all.  n.    \I.fieiale;JetiaUi,ihe 

KonuD  pritati  who  Mnctloned  (natlee  vhen 

eooeladed. 


a  [urmal  declaration 


•a^iTacUan 


iliih  war  ml 
•D  the  declaraUon  of 


ir  collc^  of  prieeta. 


who  acted  ii 
FBdAirk(t«'il-fork),'n.   [!./'*» 


Fedt  (r«^t).  TL  lUt.  be  bai  made  or  done 
Jt— 3d  pen.  ilDff.  p«rf.  Ind.  act  of  L./acio. 
to  da.]    A  nurd  which  li  placed  on  one'a 


of  tbe  maker  or  deilgner 
Jieit,  Slraduarlni  made  It, 
r*A  (tek),  n.  [Blrm.  donbthil.  Feiliapa 
In  ODS  or  other  of  Ita  aenaei  from  A.  Su, 
fcK.  ipace,  Intem):  or  a  comtptcd  form  of 
rfreL)  l.Strength:nlDeiirlgDDr. -i.SpiK»: 
.»..>ii*^.  .>»^h»,  ..  wbat/eotof  KToundT 
■    -  *  o'  IoBk  how 

.    .,.„..iKicatnnmbv; 

le  greateat  part — &  Tbe  great- 


Preah;  rlgoraiu.    [Etaotch.] 

.■OiewiHumtr'  JunUHXrlla. 


■pecUble.  [Scotch;* 

Feoklr  (fekllX  ado. 
iBBiai.    [Scotch.] 


reeuU(fe'ka-la),>L  [L.,  leetofwlnede- 
poiitcd  In  the  tnnn  of  a  cnut,  dim.  of  fca, 

matter  obtained  from  plantt  by  almply 
bnaldng  down  the  texture,  waahlng  wltS 
water,  and  labaldenoe:  ipecincal^,  (a) 
atarch  or  farina,  called  alu  A^nylatxaui 
FeaUa^  (b)  The  creen  oolonring  mattar  oS 
plaoU:  chloropbylL 

FMnlOUe,  Fmnlancr  ( tenta-leni.  feliQ- 
len-al),  n.  [L/muIriirui,  leoi,  drega.  See 
FSCULL]  1.  Muddineu;  foulneaa;  the  qua- 
lity of  being  foul  with  eitraneoui  maCUr  or 
leea-S  That  which  li  [eeulent;  leai;  »dl- 

F«cnl«ntac')01-1eat).  a.  Foal  wltb  eitrane- 

tnrbld:  aboundiiig  with  aadlmenl  or  axcre-' 

[L.  /nunduM,  fmltful, 
.  -.  - —  a4  ^i,  Jt,  meaning  to 
bring  forth,  which  occun  In  tir. 
pltiii,  L  /ui,  /clue,  and  JUt.}  Frultfal  In 
children;  prolute. 
FMnuldkto  (faliand-at),  r.l.  pre!  ±  pp.  ft- 


(fecund). 

from  root  /< 


M  (faliand-at),  r.l.  pre!  ft  pp.  A- 
;  ppr.  /enouoiuw-  1.  To  make 
•r  proUflc— 1.  To  impregiute;  la. 


tbe  pollen  of  Oowt... 

through  the  itlgma. 
FcoonteUon  (ta>kn>id4'ihon), 

of  making  Inililnl  or  prolino; '' 
FtCDUdlfr  (fi-kondlll),  1 1 


^cawtt^(tUnmd1-»),>i.  IL. /neundiuu. 
tnrn/tamiut.  flee  FICIIHD.)  1.  Prultfnl- 
■mm:  IIw  qnaltty  of  produdDa  fmlt :  partl- 
cnlarlj,  (ha  qaallty  in  female  ■"^'"■^«  of 
producing  yowig  In  great  nnmben.—l.  The 

plantalong  retain  thelr/ennuttty.— a.  Fer- 
mtr:  Uie  power  ol  brtaglng  tortk  Id  abmi- 


Fsd  (fed)  preL  ft  pp.  ol/Hd  (which  Ke> 

FMMirf  (fe'da-rlX  o.    8ee  FEDRRAni. 

Fedel&l  (fk-del-fnt).  n.  A  kind  of  dried 
Italian  patte  In  a  [Hpe  fonn,  of  a  amaller 
alu  than  vermicelli-    Sinvmondt. 

Fadonor  (fe'de-ra-ilj,  n.  A  confederation ; 
the  anion  of  KTml  itatea,  lelt-govemfiig 


of  the  Indlvl  Joal  iti 


Fedanl  (le'd«r-al).  a.  [Tr.  fiiUnU.  from  L 
/adtit,  /vdtrii,  a  laague]  L  Pertaining 
to  a  league  or  contract;  derived  from  an 
agreatpent  or  CO  venaat  between  parUtiipar- 
tfcularly  between  natlona. 


FaOanta  <fe'd«r-it),  a.  IL  fadtratui. 
pp  of  fadm.  to  ettabllib  by  treaty,  frraa 
fadbt,  a  treaty  ]  Leagued;  united  by  oom- 
pact,  at  »Tel  elgnllei,  atid«,  or  nadoBi; 
Joined  In  eonfcdcnic)';  u.ftdsratt  nattout 

^^tlon  (te-d«r-A'abon),  a.  I.  Tlw  act 
of  uniting  In  a  league. —1  A  league;  a  eon- 


1.  A  ledenl 

United  Stato. 
FaAantlTa  (fa'dirit-lr),  a.     Uniting;  ]o(n- 

inglDaleBgae;foimlngaconfederacy.  ^The 
yfdBraiiM  capacity  of  thta  kingdom.'  Bmrkt. 
Fedifncmu  (fe^'tra-sui},  a.  [L.  Jadi- 
/loffuj— /crdio,  a  treaty,  and  /ronoo,  to 

braak.)    Treaty-Imping.     Fiean,  aCid  by 

Gvodruh. 
FedltrtCn'dl-tll.n.  VL/adilat.bomfmdui, 

vile.]  Tuipltade;  vlleneag,  BMop  Halt. 
FM  (n).  n.   [A.  Sti.  /toh,  cattle,  aheep,  nro- 

Erty,  money:  O.  vf,  Q.  trith,  0.0.  jUiii, 
9l.  /(.  cattle :  Ooth.  faihu.  goodi,  money 

Or.  piu,  a  flock  or  flocka.]  1.  A  reward  or 
oompentatlon  for  aarvlcei ;  recompenie, 
either  gratnlloui,  or  eetabllibed  by  law  and 
claimed  ot  right.  It  1>  applied  particularly 
to  the  reward  of  profeaalonal  lervlcea;  at, 
tbe/»(of  lawyenandphyBldani;  the/aci 
ofofBceiclark'a/niij;  iherln'i/Mi;  maniage 
/ut.  fto.  Many  of  theee  are  flicd  by  law; 
but  gratuitlea  to  profeaalonal  men  are  alio 
called  /ui.  'IJtlgioui  tenni.  fat  coulen- 
tlona,  and  Cowing/«I.'    JTillnn. 


rt»,7Mae.HT),^.  [Fr./y,  pv /«<./«'. 

flp.   and  Pg.  ftwto,  L.  ftvdum,  /eodmit, 
wlilch  ii  from  tbe  O.H.O.  /Uni.  Ooth  faihix. 


.n  other  wordi.  Ree  F«K,  a 
trily.  In  feudal  laa.  a  loan 
late  In  (nut,  granted  by  a 
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not  being  performed  the  land  reverted  to 
the  lord  or  donor;  hence,  «ny  land  or  tene- 
ment held  of  a  superior  on  certain  condi- 
tions; a  feud.  Ail  the  land  in  England, 
except  the  crown  land,  ia  regarded  as  of  this 
kind.— 2.  In  English  law,  a  freehold  estate 
of  inheritance,  with  or  without  the  adjunct 
wmj^,  denoting  an  absolute  inheritance 
descendible  to  heirs  general  and  liable  to 
alienation  at  the  pleasure  of  the  proprietor, 
who  is  absolute  owner  of  the  solL  A  fee 
simpU  is  also  called  an  ab$oluts/ef,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  limiUd  fee,  that  is,  an 
estate  limited  or  clogged  with  certain  con- 
ditions; as,  a  qxuUi/Ud  or  btise  fee,  which 
ceases  with  the  existence  of  certain  condi- 
tions; and  AconditUnuU/ee,  which  is  limited 
to  particular  heirs. —8.  Propertv;  possession; 
ownership.   'Laden  with  rich /m.'  Spenser. 

Once  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in /Sir. 

lycraswcrth. 

Tee  (f^X  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  feed  or  /ee'd;  ppr. 
feeing.  L  To  pay  a  fee  to;  to  rewud. 
Hence— 2.  To  hire;  to  bribe. 

She  hath  an  usher,  and  a  waiting  sreotlewoman, 
A  page,  a  coachnuui;  these  »re/fed  Uid  /leed. 
And  yet.  for  all  that,  will  be  prating.     Btau.  &•  Fl. 

3.  To  hire  or  keep  in  hire,  as  a  farm  or  do- 
mestic servant  '  Fee  him.  father,  fee  him. ' 
Scotch  song. — 1  To  cause  to  engage  with  a 
person  for  domestic  or  farm  service;  as.  a 
man /eM  his  son  to  a  farmer. 

FeeaUe  (f S'a-bl),  a.    That  may  be  feed. 

FeeUto  (16^)1).  a.  [Fr.  faibU,  O.Fr.  JUble, 
JUrible,  foible.  It.  Jtevole  from  'L.JUbUit,  lam- 
entable, fromyfeo.  to  weep.]  1.  weak;  desti- 
tute of  physical  strength;  infirm;  debili- 
toted. 

Thy  mark  is  feebie  age,  but  thy  false  dart 
Mistakes  that  aim  and  cleares  an  infant's  heart. 

Shak. 

2.  Wanting  force, vigour,  vividness,  orenergy; 
as,  tk  feeble  voice ;  BfeebU  light ;  feeble  powers 
of  mind. 
FeeVIet  (ffi'blX  v.t    To  weaken. 

Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  fetbled  here,    Shak. 

Feeble-minded  (f^l-mlnd-ed),  a.  Weak 
in  mind;  wanting  firmness  or  constoncy; 
irresolute. 

Comfort  the  feebU-mituted.      x  Thes.  y.  14. 

Feeble-mindedness  (f6^1*m!nd-ed-nesX  n. 

State  of  having  a  feeble  mind. 
Feebleness  (fe^l-nesX  f^     The  quality  or 

condition  of  being  feeble ;  weakness;  debility ; 

infirmity. 
Feebly  (ffi'bUX   ado.    weakly;   without 

strength;  as,  to  moyie  feebly. 

Thy  gentle  numbers  fetbly  creep.      Dryden. 

Feed  (fMX  o.t  pret.  &  pp.  fed;  ppr.  feeding. 
(A.  Sax. /(dan.  to  feed,  from /Ooa,  food.  The 
root  of  food  is  the  same  as  that  of  father.  ] 

1.  To  give  food  to;  to  supply  with  nourisli- 
roent;  as,  Uifeed  an  infant;  to  feed  horsea 
Fig.  to  entertain,  indulge,  delight  'Cannot 
feed  mine  eye.'  '  To/«ea  my  humour.'  Shak. 

If  thine  enemy  hunger,  /iettt  him.    Rom.  xU.  ao. 

2.  To  supply;  to  furnish  with  anything  of 
which  there  is  constant  consumption,  waste, 
use.  or  application  for  some  purpose;  as, 
springs /Md  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers;  ponds 
and  streams  feed  canals;  to  feed  the  fire; 
to  feed  an  engine  with  water.— 3.  To  grace; 
to  cause  to  be  cropped  by  feeding,  as  her- 
bage by  cattle. 

Once  in  three  years  /letd  your  mowing  lands. 

4.  To  give  for  food  or  for  consumption;  as, 
to  fcM  out  turnips  to  cattle;  to  feed  water 
to  an  engine.— 6.  In  mach.  to  supply  material 
for  a  machine  to  operate  on,  as  to  supply 
grain  to  a  thrashing-mill;  to  move  anv  sub- 
stance, as  wood,  metal.  Ac.,  to  a  cutnng  or 
dressing  tool,  Ac 

Feed  (f6dX  v.l    1.  To  take  food;  to  eat 

Upon  the  earth's  Increase  why  &houldst  thou  >Wk/ 
Unless  the  earth  with  thy  increase  be  fedf    SMaJk. 

2.  To  subsist  by  eating;  to  prey;  as,  some 
birds  feed  on  seeds  and  berries,  others  on 
flesh.— 8.  To  pasture;  to  graze;  to  place 
cattle  to  feed.  Sx.  xxiL  6.-4.  To  grow  fat 
6.  To  support  or  comfort  one's  self  mentally, 
as  by  hope. 

To  /ftd  on  hope,  to  pine  wi^  feare  and  sorrow. 

Feed  (fddX  n,  1.  Food;  that  which  is  eaten; 
pasture;  fodder;  as,  the  hills  of  our  country 
furnish  the  best/eed  for  sheep.— 2.  Pasture- 
ground;  graxing-land. 


Are  now  on  sale. 


His  flocks  and  boonds  oT/m^ 


SMsJk. 


3.  Meal,  or  act  of  eating. 


For  such  pleasure  till  that  hour 
At  /imd  or  fountain  never  had  I  found.    MtUon. 


4.  A  certoin  allowance  of  provender  given 
to  a  horse,  cow.  &n.  \  as.  a  feed  of  com  or 
oats.— 5.  In  tnacA.  as  much  material  or  other 
necessary  element  as  is  supplied  at  once  to 
a  machine  or  other  contrivance,  to  make  it 
act  or  to  be  operated  on,  as  a  liirge  head  of 
fluid  iron  to  a  runner  or  mould  for  heavy 
castings;  a  feeder,  the  quantity  of  water  sup- 
plied at  once  to  a  steam  boiler,  and  the  like. 
6.  In  mech,  any  contrivance  for  giving  to  a 
machine  a  regular  and  uniform  supply  of  the 
material  to  be  operated  on;  as.  \Xicfeed  of  a 
turning  lathe.— F«ed  </a  lock,  the  quantitv 
of  water  required  to  pass  a  boat  through 
the  lock  of  a  canaL 

Feeder  ifh^kxY  n.  1.  One  that  gives  food  or 
supplies  nourishment 

Swinish  gluttony 
Ne'er  looks  to  heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast. 
But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  Ya&ftttUr.  Mi/tctt, 

2.  One  who  furnishes  incentives;  an  encour- 
ager.     'The  feeder  of  my  riots.'    Shak.— 
8.  One  that  eats  or  subsists;  as,  small  birds 
Bxe  feeder*  on  grain  or  seeds. 
The  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge  ftttUr.  SktJt. 

4.  One  who  fattens  cattle  for  slaughter.— 
6.  A  fountain,  stream,  or  channel  that  sup- 
plies a  main  canal  with  water— 6.  A  branch 
or  side  railway  running  into  and  increasing 
the  business  of  the  main  line.— 7.  In  tron- 
founding,  a  large  head  or  supply  of  fluid 
iron,  to  a  runner  or  mould  in  heavy  castings. 
8.  In  minifia,  a  short  cross  vein  passing  into  a 
lode.  —9.  t  A  servant  or  dependant  supported 
by  his  lord.   '  I  will  your  faithful  feeder  be. ' 

Feed-bead  (fedliedX  n.  A  cistern  contain- 
ing water  and  communicating  with  the 
boiler  of  a  steam-engine  by  a  pipe,  to  supply 
the  boiler  by  the  gravity  of  the  water,  the 
height  being  made  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  pressure  within  the  boiler.     Weale. 

Feed-beater  (f^li§t-«r).  n.  in  a  steam^n- 
^'/M,  a  vessel  in  which  the  water  for  feeding 
a  steam-boiler  is  heated  by  the  waste  steam 
or  waste  heat  of  the  furnace  before  it  is 
admitted  into  the  boiler,  so  that  it  is  raised 
to  the  boiling  point  more  quickly,  and  with 
less  expenditure  of  fuel,  than  cold  water. 

Feedini;  (f^'ing),  n.  1.  That  wiiich  is  eaten. 
2.  That  which  lumishes  food,  especially  for 
animals;  pasture-land. 

Feedins-bOtUe  (f^'ing-bot-lX  n.  A  bottle 
for  supplying  milk  or  liquid  nutriment  to 
an  infant 

Feed-motion  (fM'm6-shonX  n.  In  mach. 
the  machinery  that  gives  motion  to  the 
parts  called  the  feed  in  machines. 

Feed-pipe  (f§d'plp),  n.  in  a  tteam-engine, 
the  pipe  leading  from  the  feed-pump  or 
from  an  elevated  cistern  to  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler. 

Feed-pnnm  (f§d'pumpX  n.  The  force-pump 
employed  In  supplying  the  boilers  of  steam- 
engines  with  water. 

FeM-water  (fed'wa-t^X  »•  Warmed  water 
supplied  to  tne  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  by 
the  feed-pump  through  the  feed-pipe. 

Fee-estate  (fe'es-tatX  n.  Lands  or  tenements 
for  which  some  service  or  acknowledgment 
is  paid  to  the  chief  lord. 

Fee-fln-ftun  (f^fa-fum).  n.  [An  Interjec- 
tional  exclamation  in  the  doggerel  rhyme 
pronounced  bv  a  giant  on  perceiving  the 
smell  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer.  '  Fee-fa-fum, 
I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman.'  Pro- 
bablv  an  imiUtion  of  the  mystical  Jargon 
of  the  old  necromancers.  ]  Nonsensical 
mysterious  appliances  or  contrivances  de- 
signed to  inspire  terror  in  ignorant  or  weak 
persons. 

They  (the  nirits  of  Milton)  have  no  homx.  no  tails, 
none  of  ihc  jet'/a/Um  of  Tasso  and  Kloustock. 

Mncaniajf. 

Fee-fJum  (f fi'firmX  n.  [Fm  and /arm.]  A 
kind  of  tenure  of  estate*  without  homage, 
fealty,  or  other  service,  except  that  men- 
tioned in  the  feoffment  which  is  usually 
the  full  rent  The  nature  of  this  tenure  is, 
that  if  the  rent  is  in  arrear  or  unpaid  for 
two  years,  the  feoffer  and  his  heirs  may 
have  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the 
lands. 

Fee-Curm  Bent  (ffi'f&rm  rent),  n.    In  law. 

Eroperly  a  perpetual  rent-service  reserved 
y  the  crown,  or  before  the  statute  of  quia 
emptores,  by  a  subject  upon  a  grant  in  fee- 
simple. 

Fee-ftind  (f^fundX  n.  In  Scots  law,  the 
dues  of  court  payable  on  the  tabling  of  sum- 
monses in  the  Court  of  Session,  the  extract- 
ing of  decrees.  &c,  out  of  which  the  clerks 
and  other  officers  of  the  court  are  paid. 


Feel  (f*l  X  "-^  pret-  *  PP-  /p'^*  PP**-  /<wK«<7. 
[A.  Sax.f£lan,  O.  fiihlen,  D.  voelen,  to  feel; 
the  root-meaning  and  connections  of  the 
won!  are  doubtful]  1.  To  perceive  by  the 
touch:  to  have  sensation  excited  by  oou- 
tact  of  a  thing  with  the  body  or  limbs. 
Come  near,  I  pray  thee,  that  I  may /lie/  thee,  my 

Gen. 


son 


xxvu.  31. 


2.  To  have  a  sense  of;  to  perceive  within  one's 
self;  to  be  affected  by;  to  be  sensitive  of; 
as,  to  feel  pain;  to  feel  pleasure. 

Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth. 
Ox /tit  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it.      Shak. 

8.  To  experience;  to  suffer. 

Whoso  keepeth  the  commandments  shall  feet  no 
evil  thing.  EccL  viiL  5. 

4.  To  know;  to  be  acquainted  with;  to  have 
a  real  and  Just  view  of. 

For  then,  and  not  till  then,  hit/elt  himself.    SheUt. 

5.  To  touch:  to  handle;  to  examine  by  touch- 
ing; to  make  trial  of;  to  test 

He  hath  writ  this  to/eel  my  affection  to  your  honour. 

Shak. 

—To  feel  qf,  to  examine  by  touching.  [An- 
tiquated or  vulgar.] 

They  usually  gather  them  before  they  be  full  ripe, 
boreing  an  hole  in  them,  and  fieling  qf  the  kernel, 
they  know  if  they  be  ripe  enough  for  their  purpose. 

Rob.  Knox. 

-To  feel  out,  to  try;  to  sound;  to  search 
for;  to  explore;  as,to/ee<  out  one's  opinions 
or  designa  [Rare.  ]—  To  feel  after,  to  search 
for;  to  seek  to  And;  to  seek  as  a  person  grop- 
ing in  the  dark. 

If  haply  they  might  feel  nfttr  him,  and  6nd  him. 

Acts  xvii.  37. 

Feel  (f£l),  v.i.  1.  To  have  perception  by  the 
touch,  or  by  the  contact  of  any  substance 
with  the  body.— 2.  To  have  the  sensibility 
or  the  passions  moved  or  excited. 

But  spite  of  all  the  criticising  elves. 
Those  who  would  make  yx%jetl,  mustyVr/  themselves. 

Churckat. 
Man,  who  /ttls  for  all  mankind.         Pope. 

8.  To  give  tactual  perception;  to  excite  tac- 
tual sensation;  to  produce  an  impression 
on  the  nerves  of  sensation:  followed  by  an 
adjective  describing  the  character  of  the 
sensation  or  impression. 

Blind  men  say  black/<rr^  rough,  and  •mV&xtfttU 
smooth.  Dryden. 

4.  To  perceive  one's  self  to  be:  followed  by 
an  adjective  descriptive  of  the  state  one 
perceives  one's  self  to  be  in;  as.  to  feel  hurt; 
to  feel  grieved ;  to  feel  unwilling;  to  feel 
unworthy.  '  I  then  did/«e{  full  sick.'  Shak. 

6.  To  know  certainly  or  without  mi^ving. 

Garlands  .  .  .  which  l/M 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  bear.  SMaJk. 

Feel  (felX  n.  1.  Sense  of  feeling;  perception; 
sensation. 

Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass, 
Catching  your  heart  up  at  thc/eei  of  June. 

Leig%  Hunt. 

2.  The  quality  of  communicating  a  sensa- 
tion or  impression  on  being  touched;  as, 
soap-stone  is  distinguished  by  its  greasy 
feel 
Membranous  or  papery  ...  as  to  feet  and  look. 

Is.  Taylor. 

TetHi&r  (UV^t),  n.  1.  One  who  feels.— 2.  An 
organ  of  touch  in  insects  and  others  of  the 
loweranimals.  The  true  feelers  or  antenn»  of 
insects  are  two  in  number,  and  are  borne  on 
the  head.  They  are  of  verv  varied  shapes,  but 
are  always  Jointed  and  richly  supplied  with 
nervea  The  palpi  of  insects,  wmch  are  also 
called  feelers,  are  distinguished  firom  an- 
tennas by  being  short,  naked,  and  placed 
near  the  mouth.  They  are  used  for  trymg  ob- 
jects by  the  touch  or  for  searching  for  food. 
This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  'glass  hand ' 
which  is  projected  from  the  interior  of  the 
shell  of  the  Lepas  anat\fera  and  others  of 
the  barnacle  tribe.  The  continual  motion 
of  the  feelers,  which  are  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  limbs  of  the  animal,  sweeps  into 
the  caWty  of  the  shell  the  minute  marine 
animals  which  serve  as  food,  and  maintain 
a  current  of  water  over  the  surface  for  re- 
spiratory purposes. —  3.  Anv  device,  stra- 
tagem, or  plan  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  designs,  opinions,  or  sen- 
timents of  others. 

Feeling  (f^ringX  p.  and  a.  1.  Perceiving  by 
the  toucn;  having  perception.— 2.  Express- 
ive of  great  senribility;  affecting:  tending 
to  excite  the  passions;  as.  he  made  a  feel- 
ina  representation  of  his  wrongs;  he  spoke 
'mxih  feeling  eloouence.— 8.  Possessing  great 
sensibility;  easily  affected  or  moved;  as,  a 
feeling  man;  k  feeling  heart— 4.  Sensibly 
or  deeply  affected. 

I  had  %.  feeling  sense 
Of  all  your  royal  favours:  but  this  last 
Strikes  through  my  heart.  Southeme. 


Fite,  fUr,  fat,  fill;       wA,  met,  hte;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mOve;      tube,  tub,  boU;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;     y.  8c.  fey. 


T    tW1|^b1« 


Faallnc  Vmogl.  n.     l.  The  ee 

nbjKU    which    HiniD    In    CDBll 

iKxIr.  intl  obUln  Ideu  of  tl 
qtuIltlBi.     It  tl  bj  feeling  <•< 
lioiljr  It  hird  or  lott,  hut  or  uiia  wet  or 
litj.  roOEh  or  iimxilli     It  l>  the  moit  nui- 

Ihcn  in  n<rr«.  in.l  the;  are  dUtrlliutid 
OTHT  HI  putM  of  the  bod.  Were  11  olher- 
wlic  th<  pirt4  dlTcttcd  nf  It  might  t» 
dditmjred  without  our  kEiDWledufl.     Feeling 


t.  Thfl  HUAtlOD  CODTByKl  hj  the  HMe  of 

touch;  IhEt  which  li  jwmlvsd  or  felt  bj 
the  miDd  when  ■  nuterjal  bodj  becoinn 
(beobjectof  IhliuDH-a.  Hiyilcal  hdm- 

•peclal  HDKa  of  light,  hcArius.  tute^  or 

ptln  :'  1  Sfliag  ol  droHilneH.— 1.  Mental 


ludlng  the  hlitoryof  our  umntrr;  1  hi 
%  /tiling  of  pleuore  In  looking  at  Dim. 

bjr  Iheir  awn/iv/if(/,  thcjr  da  DOl  hriii  ll.       fiait^, 

b.  Uentil  perception,  u  dlitingulihed  fro: 
eiDDtlDUI  Miuulao.  whether  intultlrg  i 
molting  from  eltaraal  cioiei;  conKloo 
DHii  convlctlao:  m.  eierr  one  hud  it  /« 


Falgn  (ttn),  o.f.  |Fr,  /n«<f™,  from  L  /iv- 
atrt,  to  ihipe,  fMhlon,  Invent.  (Blgn,  (rom 
the  rootj<j7»  whence .^^men^i^in/iJUFii,  Ac] 

conception  of  lorneQilng  not  ml. 


Yd  boUi  do  Bil'i  IhdrrarfuUicBU  Mr*. 

'tdCn  (fin),  e.k    To  repreeent  fulKlr;  lo 
pretend;  to  toroi  wid  relate  i  flctltloui  tale. 


FWcnail  CUnd).  p.  ud  a.     loTentcd;  de- 

l«rfel'l.  —Ftisnti  itm.  Inlaw,  ■  proc'eedina 
wherebj  an  action  li  mppued  ta  be  bronfiht 


dItY  ot 


&  CapabUltv  of  acute 


Utv  of 


^^i"' 


BpUon 


MUltlveiteH :  luiceptlbilltir :  senenlljr 
the  pluntl;  M,  he  hurt  mj/ttliivt:  loot 
inf  to  tbe  /mlini/t;  he  hai  One  falit^t. 


B,  In  the  jlu  am.  the  Impreuloo  or  emo- 
tion conveyed  by  thenneral  expmalim  of 
a  work  of  alt.  eipeclalU'  at  embodying  eome 
emotion  or  «incepllon  ot  the  artlit. 
FMUnCly  (fil'Ing-II).  ade.  1.  With  expttw- 
don  ol  great  lenilblllly:  tenderly;  ai.  lo 
■peak/Hlinplii.  — i.  So  u  to  he  tenilblyfelt. 

FMr,  FMn  (fit).  Same  m  Fir, 
FtWlnx.  railS«  (Mr'lngX  n.  |A.  Sul 
fynan.  to  make  a  farrow.]  In  agn.  the 
openllan  In  ploiuhlng  of  inarUnROIT  the 
breadth  of  a  ndfre,  by  drawing  a  furrow  on 
eH;h    ilde    of   the  (pace  allotted   [or  It. 

VMM  t  (fix),  n.     A  nee.     Sorrel. 
IM^biinla  (te'ilm-plX     BeeRB. 

PMt  (ISii  B.  pi  of  /iw*.     See  Foot. 
FM-UU  (fJ'tUX  "-    An  «late  limited  to  a 
ofhlibody^ortohimKlf 

Ji  (f»ne«),a 

hlM«*«™t    (Fr-ei 
or  Inra  abonl,  u  oni 

/MM  up.  to  Patter ;  a 

■  paailnn.     [Scotch.  ] 


ttVUtteil    A  corruption  of/diUr  an  e: 
elamaliun.    IBootch.t 

P«Ua  (f«d),  m.    lA  foimol/nid]    7eD< 


(na'ed-nei),  n.  Fiction;  pn- 
F^ixa<r  (Cin'^r).  n.  One  who  felgni;  an  fai- 
mmiit  (fan'lng),  n.     A  falae  appeannce; 

TttgBiaglj  (Hnlng-U),  adr.  In  a  telgtdns 
manner;  with  pretence. 

Falna-l  v  I.     To  feign.    Cfmueir. 

F«lnt  (fint),  n.  [1^.  fimU,  from  fitndn. 
SeenioH.j  1.  All  uaumed  or  f  alee  appear- 
ance; a  pretence  of  doing  umethlug  not 
iQtended  to  be  done. 

'  one  part  when  another  it 


iFKLL, 

i-ditil 
P'tonV 


Fellowthip;    compi 
r.  CAsu 


rel»mlilD,t    n. 

r«lawali^«,i  e.i  .    . 

PW-bOTliuiin  (fel-bO-Tl'num),  tv  [LI  O 
gitl,  or  bilU  bovina.  An  extract  of  thli 
nted  bypalnlen  (onmoTe  tbe  gnailneii 

FddaiLt  preL  pL  td  ftU.    Felled;  made  to 

'  "  See  FllAPAIL 

(feld-ipathlk, 

Uany.   Chau- 


ssr.; 


-CoHgnlaialt,  FtKtUaU.    See  under  CI 


FaUdtatot  (fe^llilt4t),  a.     bUd«  *enr 


Fallidtatlon  (H-Uiit-A'ahon),  n.  Eipm- 
•lon  of  Joy  lor  another"!  hipplneu  or  good 
fortune  -Cofiffrntuinlion,  fWicifation.  See 
□  nder  CONdlUTliLATIOH. 

F«UdtatU(t«-lli'lt-ui>.>i.  Happy:  proiper- 
Dui;  dellRhlful;  ifellful;  appropriate:  well 
eiI>re(Kd:  at,  the /eJieiCoui  appIlcatloD  uf 
aprinclple;  a /olinioui ouprsiaion. 

Falldtonal;  (fe-Ui'lt-ui-ll),  ode.  n>ppUy; 
rlately;  apO. 


„  'cry  happy;  approprlateneai; 

Pdldty  (fS-liiil-tl).  n.    (L  ftllcHai.  ftom 

/(lii,  happy]    1.  Happlnen;  bllu;  blluful- 

neu.'AbHntlheefiom/(Iicifv>whlle.'dAat. 

Tn  rcpTCKDdiw  It,  art  Kwl  lit  CDiifffnial  rueoioa,  a 


iltriarg.  -B.  A  ikllf  ul  or  happy 
fulnen;  a  ikllful  or  happy  t 


appy  turn: 
ire  /elu^K 
■FtlMtj, 


In  applying  prlnclplei  to  facta  'ytlioUv 
Int^^allkeneB.-    B.  Vafpola. 

Muiy  jWvinu  at  eupmdoii  will  bs  cuKillir  orcr- 
—  Bap^nru.    ptlMty.   Blrueimu.     See 

bleuednH^  liUaifulneie.  eealan,  rapture. 
F*lldM(fe'll-d«),npl  [L/el<i,aut,>ndGr. 
cidni,  Ukeneaa.1  Anlmala  of  the  cat  kind. 
a  family  of  carnlvora  In  whleh  the  preda- 
ceoua  Initlncta  reach  their  hlghcot  develop- 
menL     They  are  among  the  qnidmpedi 


.  ot  the  deatni 
anlmala  The  InclBor  teeth  are  equal:  the 
third  tooth  behind  the  large  canlneln  either 
Jaw  li  narrow  and  eharp.  and  these,  the 

each  other  like  Klawn  In  caitlni  fleali:  the 
clawi  are  aheathed  and  retracUle.     They 


,  I,  Aali,  Africa,  and  America,  btlt 
none  an  found  In  Anitralla  No  apeclea  la 
common  lolheOld  and  NewWorldi.  They 
are  all  10  cloKly  allied  In  itmctore  that 
they  are  itlU  comprehended  within  the 
Unnnan  genui  Fella  Thli  family  compra- 
hendi  the  dometUc  cat,  the  wild  cat,  the 
Uon,  tiger,  leopard,  lynx,  Jaffuar,  panther, 
chetah,  ounce,  caracal.  Krval,  ocelot 

Fauns  (f*.ll-n«),  n,  pi.    The         - 
■ub-famtly  of  the  Felidie,  c. 
cata.  Ilcmi,  tigen,  and  lyniea.   See  FiLina. 

FUlne  (teTln),  a.     [L.  /rimui,  from  /(Id,  a 


It  family:  t 


Pertalnli 


like  a  cat:  noting  the  cat  khid  or  the  genua 

Felli;  ai.  the  /efin.  race;  Mint  npaclly. 

F«llt  (f»ll>).  n.     !L..  a  cai)    The  Unninui 


F«1H  (t --     - 

Knni  of  the  cat  tribe,  equal  t< 
illdB. 

F«llzlail(f«-llk'al-an),n.  (FromPdti.biihop 
of  UrgeL]  One  of  a  Spaniih  niigloni  lect 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century, 
who  tided  willi  the  Archbiahop  of  Toledo 
iptlaa  eontroveray.     See  under 


»  the  Inmlly 


Pell  (felX  pret  of  faU. 
FBU(fel),a.  (ABai./«ii,D./«I.It/«flo,0»-i 
./el.  /<"•._  •hfip.,  fierce,  cree'      '"-  


ch,  tkalD:      th.  8c.  locA;     g.  ya;     ],>ohi 


,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  rity; 


JbU.  but. 


1.  CmaL;  bartunnit:  fn> 


biDoif. 


i.  [.Scotcb-I  Stning  uiij  Bsij,  keen;  bItliiE: 
ihuiii  cleireT;  icUve;  u.  t /lit  cblBli;  > 
fell  clieeK;  h  /cU  bodi*.  •BiUns  Bonu 
ftU  mil  Joure.'  Burm. 
rBU((el>.n.  [ASKt/nil,  G./eH,  D.wl.ikln. 
CiH.  LjMlfii.ikln.)  1.  AiklDoriildeof  nil 
■nbnil :  lued  chJsS;  In  campotltJon.  u, 
Irool/eJl. 

naUon  o(  i  neb  tu  Die  proceu  of  ireiTtng, 
formed  by  the  lut  ireR-UireHil  drdnn  up 
I  vlilch  Um  wup  li  at 


na{<M),  I 


•r  It  don 


Fall{felXc.(.  [TiuuitlTe  or  »uutlTe  form 
oljali.  Comp.  ii(,  Kl;  It«,  loir;  rwe,  raim; 
Ac  A.  Su.  .^Uan.  from  /callan.  U>  filL! 
To  cauH  to  tall-,  10  prottratfl^  lo  bring  to 
the  crcuod,  ellbsr  b;  cutting,  u  to  /<11 
treea,  or  hf  striking,  u  to/iU  u  ol 

PeU(t*l),n.  [Icel.AHmhUl.^San^B'SSn- 
Uin:  Din.  fjald.  JjtU,  •  mouot^n,  >  rock^ 
Ki.fcli,%,  rock,  1  clJII.I  A  barrea  or  (tony 
h[l1:  m  pnclplloui  rock;  blgb  Und  not  Ct 


Fall!  (rol),.-    

nil;  malucbol]'.    aHU.. 

ralable  (tcl'a-bll  a.  Capsbls  of  belns  or 
fit  to  b«  felled. 

Felllll  ((rl'U).  n.  (At.,  ■  pauwit:  pi.  /«!- 
taAial  An  ligrptUn  or  Brrlwi  peuut  or 
igrtnilluril  libourm.  Tb«  word  l>  Dhiaflj 
■ppUed  to  Uil(  uUh  by  tha  Tnrlu  iii  a  non- 


miM  (feiaa).  9h  fbllt. 

FUlon  (fol'on),  II.    A  whlUoin. 

Fallon >  (faI'DD),  a     (floB  Vilon.]    Sbup; 


FrtllMr(fel'lft).iL  [OE./fiig*e.Aiiii 
luel.  /><la;L,  m  purtii^r,  ■  ibarEr  in 
(runi/i'infr,  ■  comniuull)'  of  good*.  '■ 
nionay,  /u.  anil  Vag,  partner  '  '- 


MbMiiili 


1  One  'ff  a  pair,  or  of  tvo  thtnn  nwl  tog»- 
Uirr  ami  >ull«t  to  cai-h  other;  thui,  at  a  pklr 
otulornwecall  oDB  ttae/rllnu  of  Die  otW. 
h.  One  equal  or  like  another  In  eDdoinneoM. 
quallllcaliont.  or  cbanctcr. 


nte.  fitr,  fat,  l»0; 


8.  An  ip»tlatlon  of  conle 
ont  good  breedlnfi  or  wi 


T.  A  member  of  a  coUeoa  that  ihirei 

nvennel;  or  a  member  oT  any  Incarponl 
locletj.     Sea  Fbllowhhip.  —  8.  One  of  I 


!S.y" 


-JduaL    -A/iUoitaf Infinite 


trlnnatun.  Btation. 
ployment;  mutual  aatocUtion  on  equal 
endly  termii  u, /<U«u.cltlun, /clJow- 
?5"-/'^"t™".!- 


il;  to  matcb. 


[n  Oanil>ridga  UnlTenity,  o 


S 


fol1ft^kr*-tarW    One  of 

FUiow-itolt  (fellMJI).  e.t  To  hare  a  like 
feeling  wiUi;  to  feel  lynipathy  with. 

.>Blll]« 

pathy: 

1 1  Joint  Intenat 

Fdlowlsu  (fell6.1eiX  a.  WUhoot  a  fallow 
or  equal;  p«erleu 

FalIOWl]ka<felia-IIk),a.  Ukeacompanloo; 
companionable;  on  equal  tenoa  '  A  Huod, 
fellowlike,  kliul,  and  napectlul  carriage.' 

Ftfivirly  (fellG-lt),  a.    Fellowlike.    [Rare.] 

TUlowilllp  (lem-ihlp).  n.  1.  The  condi- 
tion orRlaUon  of  being  ■  fellow  or  aMO- 
ciate;  cnnipanlootblp ;  aoelety;  conBoK; 
uiutual  aaaoclatlon  of  penom  on  equal  lUd 
friendly  lemii;  cloK  {ntercoane;  canunu- 


t  propqniona.  by  which 

Juited,  ao  that  each  partner  may  have  a  a' 

to  hit  part  of  the  stork  It  proceedn  upon 
the  principle  »tahll>hvd  In  the  doctrine  of 
proportion,  that  the  turn  of  all  the  ante- 
cedent! of  any  number  ot  equal  ntiua  ii  tn 
the  aum  of  ail  the  conwquenCa.  ai  any  one 
of  the  antecedent*  li  to  ita  conKquent  — 
)L  An  eatabliahraent  In  aume  collereA  (u 
thoae  In  Cambridge  and  Oxford)  which  en. 
UUea  the  holder  (vaUad  a  fellow)  to  a  ihart 
In  their  revennea  Fallowihlpa  Tary  in 
Talue  from  about  CJO  to  £!ia  a  year  and 
upwarjm.  and  they  all  confer  uiiDn  Uieli 
holden  tiia  right  to  apartmenta  In  the  co|. 
lege,  and  certain  prlvlleRea  aa  to  commopi 
-  -     --     Though  many  fellowsliipa     -- 


ly  Rtain  hia  teltowihip  by  a  upedal  ri 


a  gradualea  of  the 


university  to  which  they  belong- 
FflUoiralilp  (lellO-ahlp),  s.t.    To  aiH> 

with  aa  a  fellow  or  memlier  of  the  i 

churebi  to  admit  to  lellowihtp.  ipeclflaiUy 

to  Chrlatlan  fellowihip;  \ ' ""■  '" 

doctrine  and  diaeipline. 


barlATOualy. 
A  fnUc  bcMd  AnOtfilly  hlio  uppirn.    Sfrnrr 

FaUT{lBi'i),«.  [Aaai./(^j/*(uM.i). 


'(IS./*(lH..l)«n,/»to(. 

p.  wis.  n.  jtiat 


cnmTerence  or  chcular  rhn  of 

riage  wheel ;  the  circular  tl 

W%ten  atao  ¥iaoe. 
FdU(feri),  a.    |Hee  Fell,  n.]    Fell;  cniel. 

' Fortnne'a/rflv apite.'  Bunu.  [Scotch.l 
Falm0Itger<te['mDng-Ber),H.  aameai#'< 

I^^MI(fcl'n«),n.  Same  a>  Fefl>»». 
Felo  Oe  w  <fe^«  ds  ■«>    ill,  ut  a  felon 

upon  himielf.;    In  law.  one  who  commit! 

felony  i™  tuldde,  or  deliberately  ileatroy! 

Felon  (fel'oB).  n,  [FT  /flcm,  a  trailer;  It. 
ftUmi,  felonious.  The  real  origin  ia  not 
known.     See  FblL,  n]     1.  In  loir,  a  penon 


1  Malignant;  tierce;  mall- 
Irom  a  depraved  heart. 

u  Tall  hh/ffn  Ute.     PO' 

(te.lA'nI.u!).  a.  1.  Mallgumt: 
iiulieatlna  or  proceeding  nom  a 
heart  or  evil  purpoie:  ylllanoiis: 


a.  Xaiatc,  done  with  the  delfbt 
to  commit  a  crime;  aa,  ftloni^ 
Folonlmuly  ((( 


homkida. 
luafelo- 

wlth  the  dellbarato  intantlon 

-     "  itaforeapltal 

bedone/kle- 


'nl-UB-nea),n.  Thoiii» 

Uty  o[  being  telonioui. 
Felonoiul  (fel'on-ua),  a.     See  FBLLaMOHl. 
Felonry  I'e'O'^f').  n  A  bodiof  felone;  ape- 

clflcally,  the  eonvlct  population  of  AuBtnuJa. 

more  particularly  thoae  who  remained  afto- 

the  Bipiry  of  their  letui  of  conviction.  'Til* 

/«JgnrvoiHewSoulliWales.'  Janei MwUi. 
Felonwort  (fel'on-wirtx  ".    A  rammon 

name  ol  StJanum  Dultamara,  or  blttor- 


"iLl 


belnlllcted. 
In  accordance  with  the  degree  of  guilt.— 

Felilte  (fcl'sU).  n.  A  ipeclea  of  felalona.  of 
a  blue  or  green  colour,  found  amorpbooL 

several  lelaitce  ol  German  wrlteis  an  mon 
eorreclly  gneliKite  mi-ki 
Felapnr,IUitBp&r(lcr>pir,feld'i|^),>i.[G. 
/i-Id7Beld.anLli|«IA,>par,lAmlnerHl  widely 

tuie,  conaiiUng  of  dllca  and  alnmlna,  with 
potaah,  loda,  or  lime  It  It  a  principal  con- 
stituent in  all  igneous  and  metimiorphic 
roclca,  M  granite,  gnelu,  porphyn.  gteen- 

cryitatt  or  cryiUlUne  manei  It  It  very  lui- 

jin^ta     lu  hardness  is  a  Utile  InleHor  to 

aa  common  feldspar  or  ortbocla&e,  Uie  type 
of  an  acid  group  containing  from  7  to  1« 
per  cent,  of  potash;  alblte  and  ollgoclaae. 

ina  that  of  lli^ie-  Ubradoiile  and  anorthite. 


laUer  unanniinE  to  tO  per  c«it.  Cmtpaet 
Mmw  li  tlie  old  term  for  wtut  ta  now 
knu»ii  >'  filfiam  (wlUcb  Me).     Called  Uu 

~-^' — "■  'lel'ipath).  n    See  riLSP^B. 


Ulnlng  It:  *  term  ipplled  to  u;  mltiem  In 
which  ffllniftr  pndDnLinUca.     Wrtttan  mlio 


«  tiel'ilin).  •«■     !''• 
SedgHkk  to  dnUn  UioK  re 


ucompowdor 


""■  "f" 


ig  the  older  itnti. 


led  toOT.jiilei,  wool  vroughl 
felt,  lad  to  L  pOxui,  «  felt  hit  or  oip. 
Krom  tha  Ttut  wu  derlred  ths  L.  L  Mlrum, 
>h>iKa  n'.  /tfiffr.  felt,  and  K  fillir.)   1.  A 
cloth  or  ituir  made  of  wnol   or  oool  and 

pact  tiihttaneabyroUlnff.  bnttng.  andprct- 


le  ol  wool  (eltsd. 


1.  To  make  clolh  or  itull  ot 


the  Obm  together. —1.  To  Forer  with  felt. 
ai  tha  cylinder  ot  a  ileani-eniiliie. 
F«It-eloUl  (lelCkloth),  n.     doth  made  of 
-  ol  united  wflhoot  ■eavliig. 


7«lt~cnlB(felt'giin).  n.   In  am.  thegraln 
annular  rlnge  w  platen     It  la  oppoMd  to 


Psltlns (falt'ing).  H.  1.  Theprooeeibxirliich 
felt  limada.-l  The  matvlala or  which  (alt 
li  made  or  tbe  felt  Itaelf:  felt-elolh  — 3.  In 
imp.  the  ipUttlng  or  ataisg  ol  timber  tiy 
the/<ttvFHi- 


TtaaM>Mt-\iikti.n.~\lL/ii<utii,/ibua,tT 
Ar  /lUiak,  from  fuU,  a  ihip.]    A  lo 


torth;  from  the  r 


ilhaplalili 

uuiiDQ  Of  the  male  Ao*en. 
'snulB  (ffmilx  a.    1.  Belaogjiw  to  the  t 
which  pnHlacce  young;  not  male;  aa,  a  fe- 
nuiZi  bttL  —1  Fertaluiss  lo  or  charartorttUc 
i;  aa,  a  Jtmau  hand  or  heart;  /e- 


in.-Fi 

,— ,of. 

maU  rA^nuj, 

lo  ulled  from  tha  French, 

aerne,  a  icrew  wllh  groowtl 
concara  acnw  having  a  hall< 
corrvaponding  to  the  threat 

PBIIUlllt(l, 

female  hi; 


rifu^'con™ 


t  (fem-kl 
led  vomi 


S^ifltilmry. 
Fanu-ooTan,  r»naao-ar 

rM.\  n,    INom.  ft.)     A  m 

who  ii  under  coTert  of  her  hi 

FamanlL  PomBrall  (tam'«-reL  l< 
n.     [Vr.  fiimerelU,  from /uakt,  b 

dome.orcoTer,  place<lon  tha  roof 
Chan,  ball.  Ac.,  tor  Uie  pnri»ag  ol 

Fbiiu-m1«,  TrimnH  tnln  (fem-adio, 

unmarried  wamau.— ^emfrw-ja^  nut 

FamKUlchta,  n     aea  Vkhhoebicbtg. 
F^Idde  (fem'i-ild).  n.    The  kUllng  of  a 


Femhilne.  ^onf. 

.'  Coiertdj*.  "(Rare,, 
iwUlnMCMlM  (fam-lB-aa'Hiu),  n. 
[From  I,  /(cmHU.  a  female.]    The 

talDnuUe  chanclailBtlca  hj  the 

F«nlnl«,l  n.    Tha  country  of  the 


5.1  I 


laiU^dch 


ham  an  lncUhatici 
being  propelled  all 
irrtea  trom  eight  I 


fetor 


termlnataa  In  a  long  beak.  Felnccaa  ai 
D*ed  where  great  apieed  la  raqulred.  aa  fi 
ouTTlng  deapatchea.  Ther  ware  once  m 
ifimmnn  In  the  Hedltcrranean.  bat  aj 
rapidly  dlaappearlnft 

Iwrort  (fel'wtrt).  n  [Perhapa  a  anrni 
llonofjleUworf.l  A  canuaon  name  tor  tl 
■pedea  ot  gentian  (which  aec^ 

TWnato  VVmO),  »  [rr./«wUi.  L  /nuDi 


>  ot  manly  qnalltiea 


S  In  jram.  denoting  the  gender  ol  wordi 
which  elgnlty  famalea,  or  tha  tenDlnatloni 


ava  ^te 


re  lald  to  be  ol  the 


domino,  a  miitreai^  la  feminine.— fnitiHfn. 
BfiminaU.  The  former  U  anally  appUe 
to  temelet  only,  in  whom  tha  qualltiet  ol 


tla>  which,  though  they  m> 


FbhHhMmI  (fem-ln'l-tl).  n.    The  quallly  of 
tha  lamaU  aei.     '  1'ralned  up  In  traw  /iini- 

It  (fam'In-li),  o.t     To  make  wo- 

(tam-de-ihUi-br),  la 


A  ahambermald. 


Jeoutr,  tha  thigh.] 
ae.  the /emorai  artery;  /*»iomlho 
Pamnr  (te'mfu-),  n.  IL,  the  tblgb]  I.  In 
TftUbrale  animali,  the  tint  bone  of  the  leg 
ur  pelvic  citramlty.-l  in  ralom.  the  thirf 

compreiaed.— S.   In  arch,  the   IntanUUBl 
■pace  belwaan  tha  channela  In  the  triglyph 


Fan  (fenX  n.  (A.  Bai.  /< 
mnd.  dirt  Comp.  D.  ki 
/Ol,  fan,  pekt-bog.  Oath. 


.  a.  St>» 


pud,  clay,  J 


boggy  Und;  a  moor  or  nianh,  aelhe 
Treland,  tha  /^ni  In  Llni^lnahln, 
and  Cambiidgeahlre. 

A  U>D(  caul  Ac  nuddjr  j-n  divUn.     A- 

quIck-gTvwlng  moaa  or  mould. 
FanbaiTT  (fannw-rl),  n.    A  Idnd  ot 

Fm-Doat  (len'bAt).  n,    A  ipeclet  i 

Fanoa  <(eni),  n.  [Abbrev.  frtimrf</fn 
Fkmd.J  1.  That  which  fandi  off; 
hedge,  ditch,  hank,  or  line  ot  poita  ar 
or  ot  board!  or  picket*.  Intended  to 
beaata  trom  itraying,  and  Xo  guard  a  flald 
tram  being  entered  by  cattle,  or  from  other 
encroachmenta.— l  Anything  to  raatraln  en- 
trance; that  which  defend!  trom  attack,  ap- 
proach, or  Infnry;  lacnrlty;  defence;  guard. 

Lri  ul  be  back'd  irllh  Cvd  and  wHh  Ac  ms. 


(uiSbTot 


■"*?;,». 


To  /rnw  a  aotirt.  In  the  phraeeology  of  tha 
iclent  law  ot  Scotland,  le  to  open  the  par- 


tly Se.  k 


■>  f,     J.Mi      &■  Ft.  ton;      SK  iiiw; 


!lgnlty  the  t. 


T,  irlg;    wh,  icUg;    ib,  a 


eolemn  itddnu  to 


•pproprlila  lo  ths  DCouion,  > 


u  (  iword  or  (oli  lor  Oio  pur- 
lioB  tli«  ftrt  of  HttAck  anad»- 
Bgbt  uid  defend  bj  girlng  and 


■voiding  biuw>°Dr  Uimit 

3.  To  nlM  1  leoee;  to  giurd.— 4.  Pis  ti 
PUTT  argnmanU:  lo  ilrlTS  by  equliocatioi 
Is  bene  ID  sumlner  and  codcmI  the  (tuUi 


Fanoefnl  (lern^l).  a.    Affording  delBocc. 


:ien(rtn]).a. 

((enilei).  a.     1.  WItho 

1;  nnguarded;  open;  u,  tbe/eaee- 


munth),  n.  A  montli 
,  _  _  turert  li  prohibiUd, 

Fenoer  ((«n*'*r),  «,  l.  On«  who  (encei;  oi 
who  teuhn  or  pnctlm  the  irt  ol  feocli 
with  sword  or  (OIL— E  A  hone  good  it  Im 
Ing  fencei:  Hid  nnenllr  ot  a  hunter. 

Frace-roof  (fenrton. ».    A  root  or  coverli 


dofmdfld  ur  of  niuing  defence.     '  No  for 
to/encMt,  DorwiUiuBtrong,'    Sfwuer. 

FnudUe  (fens'i-bl),  n.  A  Bldlerfor  defence 


PNICllIC  (feni'lng),  n.     1.  Thi 


(reii'krfli)»  JL    Creu  growing  In 

((en'krik-et),  n.  QryUolalpa 
ineect  thit  diga  for  UkIi  a 
the  around:  the  mole-cricket 
from  defend,  from 


mileholi       .   _ 
FMid(fi'nd),e.(     lOonlr 
dt.  ud  obi.  L  Jtado.  I. 
Hen  alio  In  qfendo^  iuft 


with  flkr 


o.itAn 


IT^- 


hr  e^; » 


to  ahut  out:  UHutl/ 


F«ad  (fendjk  e.i  1.  To  act  In  oppoaltlon:  lu 
reality  to  pUTf:  to  ihlft  off.  LocJtr  -  2  To 
provide  or  ihift  for  one'i  aelf.     [Hcukh.  ] 

Find  (tend),  n.  The  ahift  which  one  makaa 
uiy  other  teapect    (Scotch.] 

Fmdt  (fend),  n.     A  Bend;  an  snemr;  the 

devil.     CAai'cer. 
Fuid&oal  (fcnd'aa).  n.     A  protection  forlhe 

throvtt  nftenvarda  replaced  bj  the  gorget 

.    (fcjA-oi. 
iimoer,  ounajs  oi  rope,  or  eomeuung  eise, 
hung  over  the  aide  of  a  veaael  lo  prevent  it 
from  being  Injured  bj  nibbing  agalnit  any 

FeniBr-bOlt(fend'(r-balt),  n.  JVauI.  a  pin 
or  boll  with  a  longand  thick  bead,  iluck 

to  prolect  her  from  Injur;. 
FBndeT-plls  (fend'«r-pnx  n-  One  of  a  lerlei 

Ingbodlea 
Fendllelie,!  <l  nendllke:  devlliah.  CAav 

i'duk),n.  J 
irahyiroi 


Fondr  (fen 
I  Scotch.  1 


File.  Ur,  fat,  Wl^ 


r   in   providing. 

at.  from/vnlu.  what 
ndiu.  &C.  See  Fl- 
lon),  n.  1.  The  act 
mi,  met.  htr:       pine 


—S.  The  iutereat  e 


_gsla  ot  that  which  li  lent. 

faaasUSl^  <fe-nea-tsm),  n.     IL.,  Jim.  of 

ftaaitra.  a  window.)     1.  In  A  CnlA.  Oi. 

the  niche  on  the  eoutb  tide  of  an  allar,  con- 


dnlng  the  placlna,  and  frequently  all 

redence.  —3.  In  lool.  an  extinct  gel 
ku-llke  polyioa,  vsTT  abundant  in  pall 


FeOMtnl (finee'lral),  n.  [From  11,  fenei- 
trfila.  dim.  ot/eneitra,  a  window.]  A  email 
window;  alao.  the  fruned  bllnda  of  cloth 
or  canvas  thai  aupplled  the  place  ot  gUu 


traaaparent  ipote  on  the  wlnga  of  bulterfllea. 
S.  In  mi.  applied  to  leavea  in  which  the 
cellular  Itaiue  does  not  complelelj  Bll  up 
the  intenllcei  between  the  veine,  thui 
leavhig  opening* 
FaiiestnM  {K-nea'trat-edi  a.  In  artli. 
bavtnR  wlDdowe:  windowed;  cbatscler-iied 

elaatic  tlaiue  of  Ihe  middle  or  coiilractlte 
coat  of  Ihe  arlcriee.  In  which  It  preaenla  a 
humegeneoui  membrane,  the  meehea  of 
which  appear  aa  olmple  pcrforattona. 
F«llMtni(lon  (le-nee-lr«'slionX  n.  J.  The 
act  of  maklngwindowa.— 2-  Inanh.  adcalgn 
In  which  the  vrindowi  ere  aminged  to  (orra 

FansBtrnle  <r«-nea'trol).  n.  |L /eneilmln, 
dim.  of/e»(fn>.  a  window.]  fn  nW.  one 
of  the  apaeee  Ineloted  by  the  Inteteecliog 
branch  efl  of  pnlyzoa. 

Fan-tOwI  (fen'foul).  n.     Any  fowl  that  fre- 

Fan^tT'en'geld),  n.  [E  find,  to  wanl 
FBI^e°(fBa'Jlc"n.     Aidiid"ot'lr^nepareTit 


(fen'KM\  n.     A  apeclea  of  wU.l 

„....  thai  frcquenU  fern,  the  .,liurr/eruj, 
orgray-laHgoow. 
FHUkn  ((e'nl-an).  n.  [A  nameaianmed  from 
Ir.  Fianaa,  a  nee  of  aupeihnman  heroee  In 
[rlah  l^iendary  Ulatorr.  .*4ee  FloN.  ]  A  per- 
son  belonging  lo  an  aaioclalion.  which  hacl 

frumTreland  atWr^he^ulbreak  ot  "^' 
and    Ihe  object  of   wlilch  wai  the   crec- 

llc.     Fenlanlim  rapidly  epread  Itaell  over 
Ihe  I'nited  .Sutea,  ttie  Irlih  dlaallected  lo 

b  preelded  o 

,  . ganlialion  ^~ 

I  '•enate.'whniepreaiden 


pagalcd  lUclt  npidlj  over  Ireland  alao,  aa 
well  aa  in  the  large  towna  of  Britain  having 
a  conajdsnble  Irlah  element,   tn  lalib,  1HU0, 


Itempta  at  riilnin,  chiefly  ur 


anadi  with  equally  little  ancceae.     The 
ist  waa  made  In  1871,  alnca  which  dale 
enlanlam  baa  quietly  coUapaed. 
oJui  (ffrnt-anjt  a.    Of  or  belongtOB  to 

iiiiwni!  a  ^VniflH  lovatlon. 

m  (ta'nl-an-lzm).  n.  Tla  prlnclptoa 


F«IIiea(fan'nek).n.  [Uoorlabna 
llgrade  carnivore  (Megalnile}.  (oiu-ov  ■>■-■>- 
genua  of  the  genua  Cania  Li  Ihe  eectian  with 
round  pupils.  It  i>  found  In  North  AMca, 
Called  alio  Zerda  (which  aee). 

Fennel  (fen'nel),  n.  (A.  Sax.  jfnol.  fln^Vl. 
like  <l,/«»ri«I,  Borrowed  from  the  L./ien»- 

fragrant  plant,  Fanirulum  ndgara,  cul- 
tlvat«d  In  gardens,  belonging  to  the  nat 
order  rmbelUferte  It  bean  umbela  of 
amall  yeUoir  flowen.  and  haa  fbiely-dlvldsd 
leaves.  The  trail,  or.  In  cummon  kngueoe. 
Ihe  aeeda,  are  carminative,  and  frequently 
employed  In  medicine,  and  the  leaves  when 

with  mackerel.— ffMiif  finiul.  a  popular 

sometimes  a  height  of  IS  feet. 
Fannal - Hoirar  (fen'ne1-flon-<rXn    Tba 
English  name  ot  planUof  the  genus  NIgella, 

reiembting  those  of  fennel. 
Fennel-giant  (ten'nel-Ji-aiit),  n.    Giant  fen' 

uel     See  KEN  N  XL. 
Fenael-Wfttortten'nel-wn-Wrin.  Atplrlln- 

oui  liquor  prepared  from  fennel-aeed. 
FennlBlL((en'iBhXa.     Full  of  fena;  fenny; 

Fenny  (fen'l).a.  I.  Having  the  character  ot 
a  fen;  boggy;  marshy;  moorlah. 

ing  In  fens: 

true.  'Balmy 

■A/mny 

i'^^'monldv. 
on  with  Oast 


habiting   fens  o 


FenowSlt  (ten'*d\"  o,    ri; 
■     ■      --■     D    rtnnJa, 


Fenn^¥binBi 

WedgwooQ 

ftnfag.  fitmag,  a  cneese-miie.  J  L'ormpieai 
decayed;mouldy:  another  form  of  FinnflHd. 
•■     Fatour,  1«». 

^ni'lbl),  a.    Fenclble.   ^wnssr. 

1.  [Fr./enie.  aallLl  Theopen- 

gown,  Ac.,  for  the  convenience  ol  pnttlng  It 

FenngTMk  (K'nO-grek),  n.  IL  firtm-m 
grawin^  Greek  hay.]    A  plant,  Trig^tieUa 

Bglnout  teede  ate  used  In  veterinary  prac- 

Feod  (fOd).  n.     A  tend  (which  see). 
Feodtl  (fud'al).  a.     Feudal  (which  see). 
Feod«llty  (fUJtl'i-tl).  ".     Feudal  tenure; 

confeilerate.  Slialc  — S  I  An  ancient  oKeer 
Ihe  eiiheatnr  in  every  county  at  the  finding 

of  Ihe  land. 
FmKlatory<fAd'a-lo-rl),n.    Same  aa  Feuf o- 

FeofT  (ft n,  r  /  ILL  fiojart;  ft.  flif"- 
See  FEE  I  To  Invest  with  a  tee  or  feurl^  U> 
give  or  gntnt  to  one  any  corporeal  heredlta- 

Fei)ff(fcr),  n.     A  net.     See  Fnr. 

Peotr*«  (feffe),  n.  A  perHin  who  la  infeotted. 

Feofhr,  FatrfTor  (tsfir),  n.     One  who  >n- 
f eotf a  or  grants  a  fee. 
Feofflaent    (fet'ment).    n.      [LL  /*sr<>- 

mentiim.  trom/jo/are.     See  Fee.]    Inlaw. 

^e  FEVI>.  (b)  Thai  mode  ol  conveying  the 
property  in  lands,  or  corporeal  heredlla- 

hy  liven'  ^rtee.l.  that  Is.  utual  delivery  of  a 
portion  ot  the  land,  as  a  twig  or  a  turf;  or 


whan  *the  pullH,  being  on  th*  la 
Isofler  apnM}  gtm  It  to  tlie  tniB 
tha  lUtDte  Dt  1UU  bM  iutrnduced 


•n  now  nnlir  ti 


Fanoloiu  <K-ri'ihiu).  a.  (L.  /iru,  rroiD 
/iro.  to  beir.]  Fmitful;  producing  ibiui' 
duUy.     [Kua.) 


Panwlty  (»-™«^l-ti),  k  [I./mKi(o*,  from 
/•mz.rnilttuLIFnirtfulneiLitiallii  [Rue.1 

TbtM  (ti'r«),  n.  pi.  [L.)  Tha  [hlrd  ordar 
of  MuniMUk  according  to  Unniaiu,  plued 
bctvaen  tha  orden  BniU  utd  Qiint.  Ths 
order  It  dltUOEUlilied  u  lollont  npper  Id- 

MlltWT-  it  conlilnitan  gaiierL  mndcorra^ 
■pondi  to  the  IntFctlton,  Cmiliori.  Uir- 
tuplmlli.  ud  Lam  am 


pfacuinta,  u  dlitingulihad  from  domaaU' 
eatcd  iniiMli,  u  ttia  cow,  bona,  iheap, 

JMUltT,  *c. 

ArU  (fS^l),  ".  [L/milii  partalning  to 
tha  dead,  deadly.  ]  FuDenal ;  pertaining  lo 
funemlt:  mounifu];  fatal.  'Plaguea  and 
nuni/prnl  ULKum."    Burton. 

PWml  (f«'ral),  a.  [L.  ftra,  a  wild  beulj 
A  term  applied  to  wild  animali  deicanded 


f«rd,t    Fered,!    i 


Oiai 

FUda,!  pret  of/are.     Fared.     Chauter. 

FVr-d^-Iuice  (farde-UDay  n.  tFr.,  Iron  of 
a  lance,  lance-baad.l  tlia  lanca-haadad 
ilper  or  CraipcdoCfphaliu  (BoOirojM)  Ian- 
mlalvt.  a  aerpant  common  in  Braitl  aod 
aotua  of  tbeWeit  Indian  latanda.  and  one 
of  tha  moat  terrible  mamban  of  the  tatlle- 
anaks  familr  (CrotalldK^  It  It  S  to  T 
feet  In  lengtli,  and  ii "-'-     ' 


ba  udeot  tplrlli 
he  la  kept  in  a 
tnlaxlcallon.  vltl 
tha  paraJnLnff  eH 


.-  It.  lttblt«  Ittlnioat  eartalnly 
onlr  antidote  of  anT  arall  being  ai 
__....  j^     ^j^^  ^  jxnoa 

continual  ttate  of 


o  pursuit 


The  itata  of  being  a&aid ; 

leuimneK     Channr. 
FWdWltl  (ferd'wltk  n.     [A.  8ai  frrd,  an 

annr  an  eipadltion,  and  inK.  ponlibment.] 

1.  Aquttment  formanalaugbtarinlheannT. 

t.  A  nna  Imposed  on  pervmi  for  not  going 

fnrlh  in  a  milltar?  aiiMditlon. 
7ttreMf«r).n.  [A  3u./traorgi^eRi,aconi- 

uod:  a  *Ue.    CAauDfT. 

FVTa,t  n-     *'*ar.     CTkouwr. 

PW»,tr.(.     To  fe»r;  lo  tarH^,     Oaveer. 

F««,tfi     Fire.     CTo.     - 

PerrtOTTye-re-to-ri),  t 


phfrttnm,    fn 


roof-like  top,  lor  coDlalnIng  the  ralioa  o 
•ainta.     It  It  bomeln  proceiaioai. 
niArtbit  Fwlbl1lll7,l  ode.     Far  forth 


tt-pinm-lt),  n.     [After  Mr, 
.     .  ..  _._ll£l    A  bromlib  black  on 

contlttini  mainlj  of  columblc  acid   and 
yltria.    It  ocean  in  quart*  near  Cape  Fata- 

TtTlm  (f§'Ti-«),  n.  pi.  IL.]  In  Ron.  antiq. 
holidayt,  daring  wblcb  free  Roniani  toi- 
peaded  their  political  iraniacUunt  and  law- 
tnlta,  and  thiTet  enjoyed  a  caaaatlon  from 
'    '         m  thui  dial  nrfaiti. 


of  conaeqaence  toUumuliat  or  th 
ton.     ^rnnfmUicalncIudedRll 


kept  bean  great  analogy  to 


■b  the  public  [erlB  wi 


I),  a.  fL/iriom.  from/wve, 
^rtalnlna  to  holidayt  or  to 
:  tpeciacllly.  In  Acolland,  for- 


lolldajL 
l"eploa 


merlT  appll 

not  lawful  1 

FerUtJontye-rl-i'i 
atui.  tokeapbolidi 

Ttn»,t  n.     [O.Fr.  firit.  from  L  /tria.  a 

holldav.)     1.  A  holiday.    BuUetar.—t.  A 

weak-dar.     ITuel^*. 
Feileria«'r<-^).a.  Fierier;  flercrr  'BJieniu 

/mar  than  the  cataract  ■    Manloti. 
FMlne  (14'rlni  o.     [L  /trinut,  from  /era,  a 

wlldbeaati  Wlld;untamed:iava^.  'Llont, 

FoiUie  (f«'rln),  n.  A  wild  baatt;  a  b«ut  of 
ArlnalrCfrln-ll),  ade.    In  the  mannar  of 

FWlniM,  FwlDfllM  (fe-rlng'gt).  n.  [Pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  ^nnf.I  The  name 
gjrea  to  Engliihmen  by  the  Hindua 

Pmlo  (t«'rt-aX  »-     [A  mnemonic  word.)    In 

J,  jn  jiie  llnl  Bguie  of  lyllogiimt 

if  a  univerul  negative,  a  partl- 

itlve,  and  a  parti rulsrnegallre. 

Uon  (te-rie'o.  16-rit'on),  n 

~     Inrie,  a  mode  in  tha 

m,  cioiely  aUled  to 


Farlso,  FnUon 

[Mnemonic  word..    _  ._, 
third  Agure  of  tyllogltm, 

F«rltyt  ««n-ll),  n.     [L. /erilat.  tmn  fervt, 
wild  I    Vlldneia;  HTageneat;  cruelty. 
FortlB,  Fersly  (tSrti).  n,     [A.  Sax.  /trrlic. 


id  lie,  U 


ohjec] 


[Old 


[pected— /iFT,  luddan,  learfiU. 
'Inclal  EngUth  and 


Farlla,!  Ferl^t  (fer'U),   a.    Wonderfnl; 


rtrllB.  ■ 


':?ji?\.r"''(»f'">-  ■ 


FedUwt  (ferllag),  n.  [A.  Sar.  /rorOUing, 
the  fourth  part  of  asythlag.]  In  oU  la<r,  a 
faurtb:  a  fourth  part;  a  farthing. 

Fartlaf-noWetftniug-no'iii),  n.  [SeaniR- 

Lna  and  NOBLk.)  The  quarter  noble,  an 
Englllh  gold  coin  of  tha  reign  of  Edward  III. 
of  the  Talne  of  AM.  It  borson  tha  obTene 
an  eKutchaon  with  the  anat  of  Fnnce  aod 
England,  quarterly,  within  a  rote  and  on 
the  roTene  tha  crota  and  liont.  without  the 
crowni.  and  a  rleur-de-llt  wltbia  the  leiaer 


taUy_finmi  ted  It,  Ihc  pljLZ. 

IL    [See  Fhaiuiact.] 

Si's. 


naually  accompanied 


rxfiiinxET 

to  boll  np,  to  foam.  Sea  Fntrmr. )  I.  Any 
tubatanoe,  aa  a  fungna,  whote  preianca  In 
another  body  producet  tha  phanometia  of 
fennentation.  Bee  FKBHIHTATIOM.— t.  A 
gentle  bulling,  or  the  Internal  motion  of  the 
couitlluent parti otaauld.  [Rare. )— S, Com- 
motion:  beat;  tomull;  agitation:  at,  to  put 
the  paaalont  in  a  fenmal:  the  aUt*  or 
peupk  are  In  a  /miwnl.  '  The  nation  la  In 
—  ^'—  -  ' '    />rvcl«ii. 


at(t*r-mant'J.>,(,  [L./( 

iCum.    See  tiienoun.) 

9[  agitation  In:  t 


•eter- 


lowarm;toeioita.  -While  youlh/trmjiU. 
the  blood  ■    Pop*. 

FartnBnt  (f^mantO.  'i-  I  To  elTerteace: 
to  undeiTo  fermentation;  to  be  eiclted  Into 

partlclea  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  Uuld;  to 
work.-&  Fij/.  to  be  In  agitation:  to  be  ex- 
cited, aa  by  violent  emutlont  or  paialaiu 
or  great  prohlema  '  But  finding  no  radieai, 
fiitatnl  and  rtge, '    Jfillon. 

FBTIiiantAtdlltr   (f*r-raent'a-bll"ff'trr''n. 
CipaiillUy  nf  Ulng  fermented. 
FsnnentablB  (fer-ment'a-bl),  a.     Capable 

klndi,  wine,  and  other  vegetable  llquora, 

FBimentaJ  t  <ler-ment'al).  a.  Raving  power 
toctnie  fermentation.  -Tha  vital  acidity 
and/trauntalaclivllyof  theatomach.'  Str 
T.  Brmtnt. 

FaiiDenta,tloii  (fCr-ment-i'thon),  n.    [LL 


d  tofticl,  both 


>y  anything  w 


Lt  tprlngt,  1 


which  the  fung 
being  either  toi   .... 
development,  by  Ita  C' 

(called  an  antiJrptic)  whli 
paieon  on  the  fungot.  Fin 
Won  It  produced  by  the  g__ 
yeaat-planl  (aee  Ybabt):  lactit 


la  liquid  of 
,,.^....Mv^..luB  mouldy 

%M  aSd'IS^bo^'the 
"      d  by 


Ptnitiilium  ffiaue^ 

tha  rapidly  deireloplng  O' 

lactic  fermentation  takea  place  in  milk  In 
tha  procett  of  becoming  tour,  whan  the 
augar  of  the  milk  It  converted  Into  lactic 
acH     (3ee  under  Lactic.)     Atxtaat  flr- 

already  undergone  vlnout  fermentation. 
When  aipoied  to  the  atmoiphera  tucb 
llqnidt  become  aour,  and  vinegar  la  pro- 
duced Tblt  change  it  probably  due  to  the 
growth  of  a  fungut,  Jlvatderma  OMti  (the 
vIoegHr-plant).   Otlierkindtaf  fenaeotatlon 

...  1 ..-^^.^^^^  In  which,  aniongtt 

lie  eaianUal  oil  of  bitter 
iirrtng  in  muttard  moiitaned  with 

''or  an  ainlanatlon  of  fermantaUon. 

and  ipread  of  con- 

NTUKORy.-  2.  Fia. 

..  being  in  high  acUvity  or  eom- 

agltatlon-,  eiclt— -"  "- 


_n  freruota/armei 
other  mattan.  tl 


duced.   F< 
inrelHlloi.  ..  .. 
taglont  dlteatee. 


feellngt,  a  lociety,  ic 

of  Tialcnl  IntcUKIiuJ  .Arwr 


being  fermentative. 

FerawntMOlble  (ler-nicnt-ee'ei-bl),  i 
body  capable  ol  being  farmenUd, 

' '    -        [See     INFIRHAHT.] 


la  Innrmiiry.     Ouiuo 


ch.  ekaln;      £fa.  So.  iocA;      g.|fo:      ],^i      h.  Fr.  ton;      ng.  tliv;      tH,  Ihta;  th,  lAIn;     w,  vig;     wh,  uAlg;    ih.  aiore.-See  En. 
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Fait;  L.  jtnnuj^  flrm. 


Para  (Km).  B.      [A-   Sat  /m™,  O.H.O. 
/aram,  farm,  fartn,  /am.   O.  Jam,  far- 
rm,  D,  vami— (ani;  p«rti>pa  »Uled  to  <Jr, 
ffUrit,  iL  kind  of  fern,  pttron,  a  feaUier. 
wing.)     Oiw  of  *  brge  group  ot  tucuIu 
LryptusBmoDi  planU,  i^doiUtuting  the  mt 
iinler  Fil!c«    Tbey 
■,\n  herbaeeoiu,r»re- 
[y  ihnibby  or  ubor- 
cKent  pUnts,  same-     ' 


imderaurfaeeoreilge  j 


a  lepunAe   tronrtt  \ 


id  tropical  nKlou  About 
nitf  ipeclei  m  nutlvei  uf  BrJtilD.  Feme  en 
verr  uliuiiduit  M  foHll  plant*.    The  earli- 

and  their  remaini  contribute    largely  to 


j-iHoi;  iBdy-tera,  i«u- 

riumjWtJS/fmiBa;  flovtertngfetu.OiniuriJa 
jwoAi;  atone  or  panley-fem.  ^Uotrmu 
rnqnu:  blidder-fera.  (V°P'"^  /ragUis; 
ItruUfl-fem,  TrieAomanei  rodicatu;  nlniy- 
feni.  the  tpeciei  of  Hjrmcbophj'lliuii;  hard- 
(«rn,  Slfenninn  bonok;  holly-rem,  folv- 
aCioAum  Lvitchitii;  melden-halr  tern.  .4  ^ 
ovUurA  fApillut-venerit;  oak-fern,  Poltipti- 
diuta  Dryopttriii  beech'feiu,  Poiypodiiun 
PhxQopterUr 


{Mr.= 


n-dyna),  n 


jnhich  Me). 

FunNT  (Krn''4-riX  ".    A  place  where  temt 

an  artiHcikllr  grawn. 
Farn-OWl  {ttrn'ou]).    n.      The   common 

goatnicker  ( Capri rnii{i;u«  curopitut) ;  the 

night-Jar. 
F«m-«eed  (ttm'Kd),  n,    The  wed  or  <por«a 

derful  virtuei,  tuch  ai  rendering  a  penoD 

Famtlalft  (t«rn'tlk-1),  n.     A  Iieckle  on  the 


FBTOCirr  C«-rort-n),  r.(.    {l^  Jtrox,}enKU, 

terocl'oiu.    |Rare  j 
Fwooloiis  (U-rd'ahua),  a.    [Fr.  ftroa;  L 
/cru,  nerce.  allied  tu/enu,  wild.]  1.  Fleroe: 

2.  ladlcatlng.  or  eipreulve  at,  feriKityi  aa. 

F«roill<>iUl;  (f^  re'ihiu-U),  tat.    riercely^ 

FarodmuUUt  (fe-re'ihoa-net).  n.  StaU  ol 
beini  [erocioiu:  Htage  flerceoen:  cruelty; 

FWMl^  Jfe-roal-tD.  ».  [Fr  /MwiM;  L 
/.r«i<S,  fcreelly,(™m/e™,(ferce,o™el.l 
SitateolbatiiBferoclom;  (atage  wUilaeu  or 
flercenea;  fury;  cruelty;  aa,  Ihe/eroeilji  of 
liarbariana.  -The  pride  and  Siroaty  ol  1 
Hlghbudcblet.' JTsflKiIay.  -AnuDcommoL 
/eroftfy  In  my  countenance.'    ildifwik 

Farolter  (fer-o^erX  n.     A  lymbol  uc  repr»- 


Lbylon,  at  Penepoiia,  ia. 
nply  appeal!  a>  a  winged 

ol  (he  EDd.  with  expanded  irlngi,  and  ta  the 
act  ol  aiaf  harglna  an  arrow  liom  bli  bow: 
and  thia  la  the  hlgheat  or  moat  nthetlcal 
ol  lt>  TarlDiu  development*.  A  Blmllar 
Agnre  or  Bymbot  haa  alao  been  found  on 
monmneuU  Id  Mexico  and  CentnlAmeiica. 
F«r01]|iata(teroI-«-ibM).n,  (Ft.]  (FMV) 
The  minenkigical  name  of  that  varlaty  of 
uihydroui  fed  oxide  ol  Iron.  olherotM 
called  Specular  Iron  On,  from  which  the 


are  prepared.     It  oocun  In  mimaiy  rocka 

Faronla  (r$-I«'al-s),  ».  [The  name  of  an 
ancient  Italian goddeaa.]  1.  In  looL  according 
lo  Latrellle,  an  eiteuelve  genua  of  coleop- 
terona  Inaecta,   belonging   ta   the  Mctlan 


ilngle  Bpeclea,  F-  eUt^antum,  the  ele- 
hant  or  wood  apple  of  Indie  and  Jeve, 

L  a  aplnDiu  tree.  wlthimperlplnnateleaTet, 

eehy  fruit,  having  a  bard,  rough,  woody 


I  wood  1«  veliuible 


Fsrona  (le'r 


.    [Rare. 


.    [L./*m 


FBrraiiiiiiiB(terTan-dln>,B,  m./erraHiliiui, 
poHtblyfntmanO.FT.  wonl./ermnd.Bnlnn- 
lITay  borte,  and  tnntferred  to  the  cloth  from 
jia  colour.)    A  atnll  made  ol  wool  and  silk. 

Ferrarii  ((*r-ni'r*),  n.  A  elannore  or  broed- 
■wordofpecullar^eiceUent quality,  named 
after  a  famam  monlsmllh  o(  the  name  o( 


FSTTaila  ((e-r*'ri- 


Capc  of  Good  Hope. 
Pamir  t  ('*'>»-«),  n-    The  art  of  wi 


Wlb  lim'dDcn  made.  C*n/pB 

Pamte  (le'ritV  n.     In  rkem.  a  salt  [or 

by  the  union  of  ferric  acid  with  a  baee. 
PaTTa,t  adp  compar.  Further.  Chauc 
Psman,  Fan«CFiu  (te'r«-an,  re're-u»| 

IL/irmu  from /erruiii,  iron.]    Partal 

"-^— *  *  --'-  mpf  rl     Furtheit '  Chai 


harrowed  from  a  Romance  wi 

Ft.  furet.  It  /umio,  LL  fui 

liu./urD,  the  urlicln  of  which  wenii 
the  I.  /ur.  a  thief     We  llnd.  howeve i 
Armor. /ured,  Gael,  and  Itf/rrd.te 
fttrtd,  that  which  Is  subtle,  crafty. 
nlng.alerretfroro/ur.Annar./iir,!- 
wily,  crafty;  ao  that  tlic  reei  orl^n 


lobe 


matter  to  see  If  It  1*  Qt  to  work  and  tomalie 
the  rln^  at  the  mouths  ol  bottles. 
FeiTet(fe'ral),et  LTodriTeoutoftluiktl« 

£  Fig.  to  search  out  by  peneverance  and 
cunning:  followed  by  vvl;  al,  to/ernlmla 

Parrst  (fe^t)  n.     [B»  loaa  of  l  from  Ft. 
/eureLcDBneferret-tilk.)  A  kind  of  namw 


SpagnaX  dim.  of  /erro  =  L.  /erruia.  Iron.) 
Copper  calcined  with  brimstone  or  white 
vitHol,  used  In  colouring  glass. 
FeiTlBSS  (fe'ri-aj),  tk     [.See  Ferry.)    The 
•       -    ■«  paid  at     - 


penaation  eitabllshcd  or  paid  for  convey- 

[Fr.  /erriour.  from  L 
..:_,_.  ..  „  eitmcted 

_  ..   ._  ^ —  acid  of  Iron 

cwaa      0         sac      are       own^i^^ 


n.  h™,i    Pert 


inini 


rolled     fer 

pSncaMte'  (£^"kl 


large  portion  of  iron,  from  7  to  It  per  c«nL 
FsrHcyaJllO  (fe'rl  ri-an"lk),  a.  IL/errn™, 
iron,  and  £.  eyahu^rn.)  Pertainitig  to  or 
derlied  from  iron  and  cyanogen.  —  ^errv 
cyanii  acid  (H,KeC,Ne),  an  acid  obtained 
by  decomposing  leiricyanide  of  lead  with 
sulphuric  acid. 
Fertloyuild*  (fe-ri.al'an.ld).  n.  A  salt  of 
fenic/aoic  acid.  FotBulara  ferrlcyanlde  or 
red  pruaaiate  of  potash  la  the  moat  impor- 

botemanor/trTurbe  dwelling  in  the  warn.' 

ForTlBiy(te'rl-er-l>n.  Farriery,  flp.  tewt*. 

FarrlfaiOlu  (te-nrsr-ui),  a.  [U  /rman. 
Iron,  and  /tro.  to  pmduce.)  Producing  or 
yielding  iron.  —Ftrrifmiu  roda,  rockiioB- 
tainiiig  abundance  o(  iiDp  aT«.  compridng 
clay  Iron  ore  and  iron  pyrites. 

FaiTll  (fe'rll),  n.    Same  a>  J'errule  (which 


Petrlllta  (fe'rii-ii).  n 

Or.  IiIAm.  Bstone.1 


[L./n- 
iowUj 


ragg.  a  larlety 
k  state  of  ojiide. 
hrrocTHllci  <fE'r6.^.ati''lk).  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  oerired  from  Iron  and  cyanonn— 
Ftrraiyaait  acid  <H,KeC,N,X  an  add  ob- 
tained   by    decomposed    ferrocyanlde    ol 

FaiToi^Uitde  ((e-i«sl'»i|.ldx  n,  A  saltot 
femicyanlc  acid.  Potassium  ferrocyanlde 
or  jellaw  pruMiato  of  potash  It  well  known. 

PaTTopTtual&to  (te<r6-pru'shl-at).  n.     A 


ranlcde- 


pni'slkXo.    [L-ftn 
1  Same  a*  J'irToirj-- 


it^m 


ronif,  from  /tma™,  Iroi 


L  adjeci.  .  , ,  ,  .._.. 

and  E.  ferric  \  In  c/tfm.  a  term  applied  U 
black  or  magnetic  oilde  (FejOi)  It  ocean 
In  tile  mineral  kingdom  under  the  name  c 

FareoWpe  ('c™t"p)!''.  'fu  /mn"'  iron 
andOr  (iip.«,  type.)  In  pJolosJ  (o)  a  lert 
applied  by  M  r.  Robert  Hunt,  the  rilscoreni 
to  some  photographto  ptchtb ' ■-'■' 


e  tlie  principal  agenta. 
pholograi^h  taken  on  Japauiied  sheet- 

']ln-Bl-ed).  a.  [See  FE(- 


FaiTVCt)  ffc-ru'KA),  n.     (3ef  FEKBUOniOCSJ 

ifrut  ItlscaueedliytbfprMencBofmyriada 
of  minute  fungi,  chiefly  ot  the  general' redo 


File,  fir,  fat,  fall^       at,  met,  htr;       pine, 


FXIUtlTLE 
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FUHNAXBLT 


Fsmila  (fe'ml).  n.  [From  L  firunt^  tron; 
or  from  Fr.  oiro^,  a  ring  put  about  the  end 
of  a  staff,  from  virtr,  to  veer  or  turn  round, 
the  form  having  been  modified  by  the  in- 
fluence of  L.  /*frum^  or  that  of  Fr.  f(hruU,  L 
frruta,  a  rod. )  L  A  ring  of  metal  put  round 
a  column,  cane,  or  other  thing  to  strengthen 
it  or  prevent  its  splitting.  — 2.  In  9i$afii' 
boUers,  a  boidiing  for  expanding  the  end  of 
a  flue. 

Fttmmlliate  (fe-ru'min-it),  vX  [L.  /rrru- 
mino,/emtminatum,  to  cement,  to  tolder, 
from/rrruMwn,  cement,  from  ftrrumt  iron.] 
To  unite  or  solder,  as  metala. 

FermmlllAtlOII  (fe-n)'min-i''8hon).  n.  [L. 
/enruminatio.  ]  The  soldering  or  iiniting  of 
metals. 

FUry  (fe'riX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  /erried;  ppr. 
ferrying.  [A.  Sax.  ferian,  fanan,  to  carry, 
to  convey,  to  cause  to  go,  causative  ot/aran, 
to  go.  Similarly  the  O.  fiihren,  to  carry,  is 
the  causative  of  fahren,  to  go.  See  Fabk.  ] 
To  carry  or  transport  over  a  river,  strait,  or 
other  water,  in  a  Doat  or  other  floating  con- 
veyanoe. 

Fernr  (fe'ri),  v.i.  To  pais  over  water  in  a 
boat  *  They /efTv  over  this  Lethean  sound.' 
MOtoti. 

FUry  (fe^X  n.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  A  boat 
or  vessel  in  which  passengers  and  goods  are 
conveyed  over  rivers  or  other  narrow  waters; 
wherry. 

I  went  down  to  the  river  Brent  in  the  ordinaryyW'O'- 

1  The  place  or  panage  where  boats  pass 
over  water  to  convey  passengers. 

Ill  give  ye  a  diver  pound 
To  row  me  o'er  the/trry.       Cam/M/. 

S.  A  right,  acquired  either  br  royal  grant,  act 
of  parliament,  or  by  prescription,  of  convey- 
ing, for  a  reasonable  consideration,  men, 
horses,  carriages,  Ac.,  across  a  river,  flrth. 
Ac  The  possessor  of  a  ferry  need  not  be 
proprietor  either  of  the  water  over  which 
the  right  is  exercised  or  of  the  soil  on  either 
side,  but  he  must  possess  such  rights  over 
the  latter  as  will  enable  him  to  embark  and 
disembark  his  passengers. 

Ferryboat  (fe'ri-bdtX  n.  A  boat  for  convey- 
ing passengers  over  streams  and  other 
narrow  waters. 

Ftrryman  (fe'ri-manX  n.  One  who  keeps, 
looks  after,  or  has  connection  with  a  fernr. 
'That  grim/erryman  whom  poets  write  of.' 
Shak. 

Fartft  a.    Fierce.    Cha%teer. 

Feri.t  n.  [Per.  phen^  a  general]  The  queen 
at  cness.    Chaucer. 

Fertila  (fdr'ta  or  fdr'tnx  a.  [Fr.  fertOe; 
L  feriUU,  from  fero,  to  bear,  to  produce, 
iriiich  is  the  same  word  as  £.  bear,  Ooth. 
6atro.  Or.  oher6,  Skr.  Mri,  to  bear.] 
1.  Fruitful :  rich:  producing  fruit  in  abund- 
ance; as,  fertiU  land,  ground,  soU,  fields,  or 
meadows. 

The  earth  iifertiU  of  all  kinds  of  Krain.  Cmmden. 

1  Rich;  having  abundant  resources;  pro- 
Uflc;  productive;  inventive;  able  to  produce 
abtmdantly ;  as,  a  fertile  genius,  mind,  or 
imagination.  —3.  Ivioot  capable  of  producing 
fruit;  fruit-bearing;  as,  fertiU  flowers  or 
anthers. 

FertUaly (f^r'tniiX adt.    FknitfuUy. 

FertUsnen  (f^r'tlfnes),  n.    FertUity. 

FertUltatet  (f«r-tiri-tAtX  «■  t  To  make  fer- 
tile; to  fertilize;  to  impregnate. 

A  cock  wiU  in  one  day  /trttUtmt*  the  whole  race- 
mation  or  cluster  of  egKi,  not  excluded  in  many  weeks 
after.  Sir  T.  Bmen*. 

Fertility  (f«r-tOM-tiX  n.  [L.  fertaitas,  from 
fertma.  See  Fkrtilk.]  1.  The  state  of  being 
fertile  or  fruitful;  truitfulness;  the  quality 
of  producing  fruit  In  abundance;  fecundity; 
productiveness;  as,  the  fertility  of  land, 
ground,  soil,  fields,  and  meadows.—!  Bich- 
ness;  abundant  resources;  fertile  invention; 
as.  the  fertility  of  genius,  d  fancy  or  Ima- 
gination. 

The  quickness  of  the  imafinatioa  is  seen  in  the  in- 
veatica.  the  frrtUity  m  the  fancy,  and  the  accuracy 
in  the  expresaioa.  Drydtn. 

Ftetmiatkm  (f«r'tn-ix-&''shanX  n.  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  rendering  fertile,  fruitful, 
or  productive;  as.  the  jertHimtion  of  the 
soil.— 2.  The  act  of  fecundating  or  impreg- 
nating; spedflcallv.  in  hot  the  implication 
of  the  pollen  to  the  stigma  of  a  plant,  by 
means  of  iriiich  a  perfect  seed  containing  an 
embryo  is  produced:  fecundation. 

FertfUie(f«r'tU-la).  V. t  pret  A  pp.  fertOiged; 
ppr.  fertuizing.  to  make  fertile;  to  su|»ply 
with  the  nutriment  of  plants;  to  make 
fruitful  or  productive;  to  enrich;  to  fecun- 
date; as.  X/afertUiu  land,  soil,  ground,  mea- 


dows, plants,  Ac  *  A  fertSUzed  genu.'  E. 
Spefteer, 

Fertiliser  (f«i^tO-ix-«r).  n.  He  who  or  that 
which  fertilises;  specifically,  a  manure, 
whether  (Hgaaic  or  inorganic ;  as,  guano  is 
a  powerful /ertatfer. 

Femla  (fe'rii-laX  n.  [L.,  giant-fennel,  from 
ferio,  to  strike,  because  its  stalks  were  used 
to  punish  schoolboys.]  Lt  A  rod:  a  ferule. 
2.  The  sceptre  of  the  emiMror  of  the  eastern 
empire.— S.  In  hot  a  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  whose  species  often  yield  a  powerful 
stimulating  gum  resin,  employed  in  medi- 
cine. The  species  are  natives  of  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Persia,  and  are  char- 
acterixed  bv  tall-growing  pithy  stems,  and 
deeply  divided  leaves,  the  segments  of  which 
are  frequently  linear.  F.  eommunit  of  our 
English  gardens  is  called  giant  fenneL  F. 
pertiea,  a  dwarf  species,  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  source  of  asafetida,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  asafetida  of  com- 
merce is  the  produce  of  Narthex  a$afetida. 
F.  orienkUie  and  F.  tingitana  are  said  to 
yield  African  ammoniacura,  a  gum  resin  like 
asafetida,  but  less  powerful  Sagiq)enum, 
a  similar  drug,  is  supposed  likewise  to  be 
Uie  produce  of  a  species  of  this  genus. 

FerautoeoUA  (fe-n^la'shusX  a.  [L.  ferttla. 
See  Fbrula  and  Fsrulb.]  Pertaining  to 
reeds  or  canes;  having  a  stalk  like  a  reed; 
resembling  Ferula;  as, /eruloceota  plants. 

Femlaxt  (le'rQ-ldr),  n.    A  ferule. 

Fists  and  firuiars,  rods  and  scoorget.  have  been 
the  usual  dainties  in  schools.  Hartlib. 

Femle  (fe'rttlX  n.  [L  ferula,  a  twig,  a  cane, 
a  switch,  from  L  ferio,  to  strike.]  A  flat 
piece  of  wood,  used  to  punish  children  in 
school,  by  striking  them  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand ;  also,  a  cane  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Ferule  (fe^HU),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  fended;  ppr. 
feruling.    To  punish  with  a  ferule. 

Ferule  (fe'rQl),  n.    A  ferrule. 

'Will  you  have  some  of  thbT'  said  the  fat  bov. 
plunging  into  the  pie  up  to  ihn/erttUs  of  the  kniie 
and  fork.  DicJUns. 

Fervenoet  (fdi'vensX  n.     Heat;  fervency. 

Chaptnan. 
T^rvenay  (fdr'ven-siX  n.     [See  Fertemt.1 

The  state  of  being  fervent  or  warm ;  heat 

of  mind; -ardour;  eagerness;  animated  zeal; 

warmth  of  devotion. 

When  you  pray,  let  it  be  with  attention,  with /irr> 
veney,  and  with  perseverance.  ff'aJu. 

Fervent  (f^r'vent),  a.  [L.  fervent,  ferventig^ 
ppr,  of  /erveo,  to  boil,  to  ferment  (comp. 
fervid,  ferment),  cog.  Or.  therd,  to  make  hot. 
tnermot,  warm,  boiling;  Skr.  gharina,  heat 
Akin  E.  and  O.  uKirm;  Ir.  garaim,  to  warm.] 

1.  Hot;  boiling;  glowing;  as,  tk  fervent  sum- 
mer; fervent  blood. 

The  elements  shall  meh  withyervent  heat. 

a  Pet.  ilL  ta 

2.  Hot  in  temper,  vehement 

They  urc/ervent  to  dispute.  H«oktr. 

S.  Ardent ;  very  warm ;  earnest ;  excited ; 
animated ;  glowing  with  religious  feeling ; 
zealous;  eagerlv  active;  vigorous;  as,/ervr«<< 
zeal;  fervent  piety;  fervent  toil. 

The  effectual  yirravM/  pnyer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much.  Jas.  v.  t6. 

Fervently  (fdr'vent-liX  <ufv-  l-  in  such  a 
degree  of  heat  as  to  bum. 

It  continued  wo/ervently  hot  that  men  roasted  ecgs 
in  the  sand.  HakewiU. 

2.  Earnestly;  eagerly;  vehemently;  with 
great  warmth;  with  devotional  ardour;  with 
earnest  zeal;  ardently. 

Epaphras  .  .  .  saluteth  you,  labouring  fervtntly 
for  you  in  prayers.  CoL  iv.  ta. 

Ferventneie  (f^r'vent-nesX  n.  Fervency; 
artlour;  zeal. 

Ferveeoent  (fSr-ves'sentX  a.  [L.  fetvoent, 
ferveeeeiUie,  ppr.  of  ferveeco,  to  become  boil- 
ing hot,  hicept  from  ferveo,  to  boH  ] 
Growing  hot 

Fervid  (i*r' vidX  a.  [L.  fervidus,  from  ferveo, 
to  be  boiling  hoti  1.  Very  hot;  burning; 
boiling;  as, /ervid  heat 

The  mounted  sun 
Shot  down  direct  hii/ervut  rays.   MiiUtt. 

1  Very  warm  in  zeal;  vehement:  eager; 

earnest;  as,  fervid  zeaL  '  The  fervid  wishes, 

holy  flres.*    PamelL 
Fervldlty  (f^r-vid'i-tiX  n.    Heat;  fervency. 

Johnson. 
Fervidly  (f^i^vid-UX  adv.    Very  hotly;  with 

glowing  warmth, 
rarvldneee  (f^i^vld-nesX  n-    Glowing  heat ; 

ardour  of  mind;  warm  zeaL 
Fervor  (f^vtoX  American  mode  of  spelling 

Fervour. 


Fervour  (f^r^v^X  ^  (I^  fervor,  heat] 
1.  Heat  or  ii^armth  *The/en»iir  of  ensuing 
day.'  Waller.— 2.  Intensity  of  feeling;  ar- 
dour; warm  or  animated  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness  in  the  duties  of  religion,  particularly  in 
prayer. 

The  point  at  which  the  mind  has  awakened  indeed 
to  a  sense  of  inward  freedom,  and  feels  fermenting 
In  it  a  thousand  thoughts— desires— ambitions  such 
as  lend  its  Joyous  fervour  and  hopefulness  to  the 
heart  of  youth.  Dr.  CatrcL 

Feeapo  (ffi-sA'po),  n.  \k  mnemonic  word.] 
In  logic,  the  fourth  form  of  the  f ourtli  figure 
of  the  syllogisro,  the  terms  of  which  stand 
as  follow:— No  P.  is  M. ;  All  M.  are  S. ;  Some 
8.  are  not  P. 

Fesoennlne  (fes'sen-nln),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Feeeenniumm  Italy;  licentious.  — .P««cen- 
nine  veraee,  gay,  licentious,  or  scurrilous 
verses  of  a  personal  character,  extemporized 
bv  iMrformers  at  merrv-meetings,  to  amuse 
the  audience,  originating  at  Fescennium. 

Feeoennlne  (fes'sen-nfn).  n.  A  song  of  a 
rude  or  licentious  character  prevalent  in 
ancient  Italy. 

Feecue  (feslcfiX  ^  [O.E.  featue,  fh)m  O.Fr. 
feetu  (Ft.  fitu),  a  straw;  L  feetuca,  a  shoot 


^.n 


or  stalk  of  a  tree,  a  rod.]  1.  A  straw,  wire, 
pin.  or  the  like,  used  to  point  out  letters  to 
children  when  learning  to  read.— 2.  Fescue- 
grass.  See  Festuoa.— 8.  t  The  plectrum  with 
which  the  strings  of  the  harp  or  lyre  were 
struck  and  the  instrument  was  played. 

With  thy  golden  fucut  playedst  upon 
Thy  hollow  harp.  Cha/mtam. 

4.  t  The  gnomon  or  style  of  a  dial 

The  fkscut  of  the  dial  is  upon  the  Christ-croas  of 
noon.  Oldptay  {f  noted  by  Narts). 

Feecuet  (f eslcttX  v.  t.  To  direct  or  teach  with 
a  fescue;  to  assist  in  reading  by  a  fescue. 

Feecue-grmie  (feslcfi-grasX  «>.  The  species 
of  Festuca,  a  genus  of  grasses.    See  Fss- 

TUCA. 

Feiele  (f  es'ek),  n.  [0.  E.  faeeU,  Fr.  faeMet, 
L  phaeeluM.  ur.  phaeilo*,  a  sort  of  kidney- 
bean.]  A  kind  of  kidney-bean  or  Frendi 
bean. 

Disdain  ntAftstts  or  poor  vetch  to  sow. 
Or  care  to  make  Egyptian  lentils  thrive. 

May,  yirgil. 

[O.Fr.  fet»e.  Fr.  /a#ee,  L. 
faeeia.  a  band.]  In  her. 
a  bana  or  girdle  compris- 
ing the  centre  third  part 
of  the  escutcheon,  and 
formed  by  two  horizon- 
tal lines  drawn  across  the 
field;  it  is  one  of  the  nine 
honourable  ordinaries. 

Fetse-polnt  (fes'iKtintX  n. 
The  exact  centre  of  the 
escutcheon. 


Feue  (f  esX  n. 


Fcsse. 


FeMltndet 

fatigued.] 


(fes'i-tOdX  n.    [L.  feuua,  weary. 

Weariness. 

Feetit  n.    The  fist    Chaucer. 

Feetal  (fest'alX  a.    [L  feetue,  festive.    See 

FBAST.]  Pertaining  to  a  feast;  Joyous;  gay; 

mirthful. 

You  bless  with  choicer  wine  the  festal  day. 

Francis. 

Feetally  (fest'al-U),  adv.  Joyfully;  mirth- 
fully. 

Feete,t  n.    A  feast.    C^at^e^. 

Festennlne  (fes'ten-nin).  n.  A  fescennlne; 
a  marriage  song.    Cartitright 

Fetter  (fes'terX  v.i.  [Etymology  unknown.] 
L  To  suppurate ;  to  corrupt;  to  grow  vir- 
ulent; to  discharge  purulent  matter. 

Wounds  immedicable 
Rankle,  taid/ester,  and  gangrene.       MUton. 

2.  To  become  more  and  more  virulent  and 

fixed;  to  rankle:  said  of  passions  and  sense 

of  wrong. 

Deep  in  our  hidden  heart 

Ftsters  the  dull  remembrance  of  a  change. 

But  no  emotion— «one.  Matt.  Arnold. 

Fester  (fes'tdrX  v.t.  To  cause  to  fester;  to 
cherish,  as  any  feeling  that  rankles  or  fes- 
ters. 

And  festtrtd  rankling  malice  in  my  breast. 

Marston. 

Fetter  (fes't^r).  n.  l.  A  small  inflammatory 

tumour.— 1  Act  of  festering  or  rankling. 

'The  fe»Ur  of  the  chain  upon  their  necks.' 

It.  Taylor. 
Fetterment  (fes'tdr-mentX  n.    The  act  of 

festering. 

Fetteylng.t  Ppr.    Feasting.    Chawser 
Fettlnatet  (fes'tin-it).  a.  [L.  fesHno,  fettm- 

atum,  to  hasten.]    Hasty;  hurried. 

Advise  the  duke  where  you  are  going  to  a  most 
festmatt  preparation.  SkaM. 

Fettlnatelyt  (fes'tin-ftt-liX  adv.    Hastily. 


ch,flAain;     Ah,  8c  lodk;     g,^;     J,iob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siny;     IH,  tAen;  th,  tWn;     w,  trig;    wh.  leWg;    zh,  azure. -See  KEY. 


FBSmiATIOK 
FMUnaUont  (ta-tini'shon),  n.    Huts. 

FMtlIIC-p«im]'  (hiCing-pcn-nll  n.    l^eH- 
ing   Int  Jaitiag,   ImtenJiig,  binding,  ud 

blred  or  reUined  in  Hnice. 
FasUuO  (rn-U'nai  n.    [A  mnemDnlc  word] 

Id  kwte.  the  UilM) ------- 

of  that  form  o[  t 

which  li  a  unlver „__. 

thu  second  h  pirtlcaUr  nffimi 

third  a  particular  negative;  tnm— i^io  ni 

men.  Therelore.  ^me  rich  men  aia  n 

Pascal  (iBa'tltjilX  «,  [L  ftili<Kit,  (ro 
/ejfum,  a  feaat  S*e  FBiST.)  Parlalning 
or  iMflttInK  a  feut;  laroua;  mirthful;  ai, 

ftJuT 


FeBtMt7(te>-tIv'l-tl).n.  (L 
Jtttima.  Scs  Feast.)  1.  T 
being  (oative;  jojtulnesi;  be 

BmL-a"A'[e»tl»2'   'A^ 


rMtlTon 


^MtlTOn*  (rea'tlT-i 


Pertaining  U 


FMtU&lo.     UHdtareaita    Chaneer. 

P»Bt<Kin((MWli').''.  lFr,/Mto.i,IL/e«m!, 
from  L/Mium,  aleait.  Primaril)',  »  festal 
garland.)  t,  A  itring  or  chain  of  anr  Idnd 
of  mateiiala  suspended  between  two  bolnti; 
■pecincallr.  a  chain  or  garland  of  Bovart. 
'-llBge,  drapery,  *c     -■-■     -     -  ■- 


form 


£.  In  arch,  a  Kulptnred  ornament  In  Imita- 
tion of  acathind  of  frulU,  leBTei.or  nowen 
anapeiided  between  two  point*:  an encupiu 

reBtoaD(fc«-tan'}.  D.i.    Torormlntc 


fettooni. 


n  wltii 


FMIOOnr  (lei-tiln'l),  a.  Of  or  belantring  to 
lettooni :  conllitlns  of  lealoona  Sir  J, 
Birtthtt 

FeitnOk  (tet-tO'ka),  n.     Focue-graH.  a  ge- 

apecln^  found  In  tiia  temperate  and  i^older 
region)  of  the  world,      li'ina  iiieclee  are 

found  KHDa  of  ont  beit  meadow  and  puEure 
graiaei,  aa  F.  pmlratit  (the  meadow  fescue) 
and  P.  ODina  /tlie  ahaep^  feacue> 
FaXuctaal  (ten'tfiitn),  n.     [L  /Ht«ea.  a 


rettCreO.n.  [ProbBliiyeonneeleil 
un,  a  ihretl,  Icel.  fat,  a  garnifni 
FMt  (tet),  ii.t    To  (etch. 


FM(feCXliI>'     Fetched. 

Fatld.t'iBUKie'taD.a    (From/etuji 
■ea).)    Pertaining  to  a  letui. 
raMUon,  FoataUon  (f^-U'alian),  n 
FMOh  (fach),  «.L     \0.&  ftUAyn,  fi 


■ard  the  perwin  ■peaking, 

he  flock.  •Dd/Ui:*  DK  tnm  ihcoce  <• 


le  Syien'"  ide '  Chapman. 

.   fifty  shlUlngB  .  .. 

nodity  la  worth  what  It  wlU/i/cA.— ro 
j,^  aaay  (naut).  to  gel  looK  from  Iti 
laihingb.— 7a/(le'i  o>i(,  to  bring  crdniw  oat: 


forth.  (6)  To  slop  unddenly  In  any  oourae. 
<c)  To  coma  ap  with;  to  overtake. 

—Tofetdi  a  nump,  to  pour  valer  Into  ft  to 
make  It  draw  water.— ^a  feleh  ktadaay  at 
ittmaayiiuiuL),  to  move  ahead  or  ailem : 

Feteh  (lechx  V  f.    1.  To  move  or  tnm:  as,  to 
/cfc*  about —S.  JVoHl.  to  roach  or  attain. 
w<  ituU/Ant  Ic  -Ind-aid  dT  itie  IJchthouic  lUi 

—To  feleh  and  carry,  to  perform  menial 

FetcH  (fechX  n.  [Probubly  fromthe  verb, 
m  the  aecond  huh,  however.  It  may  be 
identical  with  Vacu,  a  Scandinavian  gohlln, 
eipeclally»tlie/<rcA-ca>ulieor  England  li 
paralleled  by  the  VatUe-l],!  or  wlfl-o'-the- 
wi»n  of  Norwaj]  1.  A  itralogera,  by  which 
a  thing  It  Indirectly  brought  to  paaa,  or 
by  which  one  thing  aeems  Intended  and 
another  li  done:  a  fiick:  an  artlSce;  aa.  a 
ftteh  of  wit. 

1  The  apparltlan  of  a  living  penon;  a 

FstClUl  n.     A  (etch.     Chauar. 
FBtCb-oanmeflech'kan-dlJ.n.   A  light  aeen 

at  night,  and  believed  by  the  inpenlitlouB 

to  portend  a  peraon'a  death. 
Fstcher  (fechVr).  n.    One  who  letchei  or 

Fste,  t  n.  A  teat:  an  exploit:  a  work.  Chanter. 
FtUCriit),  n.     IFr.)    A  feaet :  a  holiday :  a 

fettlval-day.— F'((  de  Ditu.  a  feait  of  the 

Roman  Catholic  Church  in  honour  of  the 

real  pretence  In  the  Enchirlit,  kept  on  the 

Thurad«r  after  Trinity  Sunday. 
F«t«  (fatj.  p.(.  pret.  A  pp.  filrd:  ppr  ffiinff. 

(Seethanuun)    To  enlartain  w{&  a  (eait; 

to  honour  with  a  fettlve  entertainment;  ai. 

be  wtt/IUd  everrwhere. 
Ftto-CbUnpMra^fit-ah&ri-p&tr),  n.  (Fr.)  A 


Fetlcb  (fa'fj^).  "^  [?'i/','"^f'.?S-/'''^' 
Hcial.  iron 
pbellc-/D 


repn=>enUtlun  of  an 
object.  Fetlchlun 
other  parti  of  the 

It  Is  naual  tor  each 


addition  every  Indlviilual  may  have  one  of 
his  owiL  to  which  ha  oden  up  ptayera.  and 
which,  ll  theie  are  not  heard,  be  punlihei. 


FeUcUnn,  FaUclnn(fS'tieh-iini,fe'ti-iiim). 

n.  l.Thepra<:tlceo(  worehipplnganymate- 
rlnl  object,  living  or  dead,  which  the  fancy 

post,  an  animal.  Ac,  pnctlaed  by  tome 
African  tribei.  See  Fbhch.  Hence— a  Ki- 
ceHlvedeYollonlo  one  object  or  Idea:  abject 

FflU^lstlc(f§-tlih-lBt'ikXa,  D(  or  pertain^ 
Ing  to,  or  characterized  by  fetlchltm:  ab- 
jectly iopenlitloua. 

FaUolde,  FoUdde  (fe'tlUdl  n.     (L/etti*. 

'—      — •tadu,  to  bll\    lamrdi- 

the  deatrucdon  of  the 

-  -J,  or  the  act  by  which 

criminal  abortion  it  produced. 
FttldBm,  II.  t*ee  FETiPnisM. 
Fetid  (mid),  a,    lL./«Hdiii.(rom/«Uo^to 


unell:  b 


lucldic 


FeUdnew  (fe'tid  nt 


vely:  a  fetid  rjuality. 


FsUm,!".     [See  Fiat.  )    WaU  made;  neat 
Oiaueer. 
Fetlsal7,l  adv.     Featly;  neatly;  properly. 

FaUm  (fetish),  n.     Same  aa  Fttidi. 

Fetlock  (tetlok).  n.  [Commonly  bellered  (o 
be  compounded  of/ooi  or/«(  ud  fcct;  but 
Wedgwood  retert,  at  pointing  In  another 


t/l,  otjiitl,  unra veiled  thnadg  hanging  from 
garment,  alio  the  fetlock,  or  long  hair 
rowing  on  the  pattern.)    1.  A  tult  of  hair 


to  paature  for  the  pur- 
pate  of  prerentlng  htm 
from  running  off.    Tbe 


^Uotik-jolnt  (retil>k-. 


fetlock  waa  a  badge  •< 
uchy  at  York. 
1.  Having  a  fetlock. 


n.    The  joint 
or  [eha  In 


;h,J  A 


FMte,lJ 


Fetched:  brought.     Oiaiui 


pp.    Fetched, __..     _.,. 

Fetter  f  fet'*r),  n,  I  A.  Hal.  frltr,  feior,  a 
-  itter,  0.0.  /.luraA  fi^l.  feel,  .plolur,  pi 
robably  connected  with  E.  fcot.  j  i.  A  chain 
iT  the  feet:  a  chain  by  which  a  peraon  or 
ilmal  i>  confined  by  the  fool,  to  that  ha  ii 
ther  made  entirely  fast  to  an  object,  or 
reventad  from  free  motion  ai  by  having 


.  Anything  thatconfinea 


-ettralui  from 


FUa,  far.  fat,  l»ll; 


pine,  pin:      nAte,  n 


1  (ItViT^l  F 


loT  Uu  purpoH  ol  wilklDg  (u  iu  tlic  *mU*). 

or  whoa  Uiejr  an  conoant^u  wltbiu  Lhe  In- 

tAgnmenti  of  thv  KbdoEOfln. 
FMlarlta  (let'tr-lu),  a.     Fim  from  IMIan 

ormCnlnt. 

r»ttWlOOk(ret'*r-loli)  n.  Sum  «  Frttai, ». 
PMU«(f»tU<L  tW«d«woodi»inpuMlc«L 

)iaa,  to  toDcb  ll^Uf  olU)  lbs  Bnfai.  I.  O 

toln.  tapmHUMflniBim^atlioTBr./Maln, 

to  b«  oceunled  In  i:lmnipg.]    To  nplr;  to 

Gt  In  right  order;   to  put  tha  Bnl thing 
ichnto.    [Pn»lni:)^t 

(Tlic  woilJl  uttilfialiv,  mnil  wlin'.  m/rOll  HI 

Prttl*  ((«'!).  n.i.  TDnimk«i)«n»™iloni;to 
jlUt  thing!  to  rIghU;  to  do  (riOmg  huilDBU 
AttU<Iet1).n.  Thoititaorbalngprapind. 
or  IQ  bteh  condlUoD  or  order:  u.  he  j>  Id 
>plendld/i[(I«  to-dv-  [Pruvlnclil.] 
PtttaUIn  (fot'ttin).  *.  [O..  tat-ilone.)  A 
s*nw  winietiiuH  gtran  to  alMUta  (whlcii 

^£taawl<ftt'jk.ni),a.  Ne.tMe.1  Berwick. 
FMlU.FcrtlUiryiail.n.  (L.trontherootA. 
implylDg  (mltrulneai.  producUieDeH.  In- 

cr«Ma.BaaFiCDXD  IThoroDDgotTlTlpvoiu 
ulmale  In  tha  wooib,  and  of  ailparoiu  aal- 
lul*  la  the  egg.  alierlt  li  perfecllj  rormod; 
before  irblch  lime  It  It  c^lad  Biitirye. 
fWinL  P«w»ll ((efirl).  n.  [ArJ  InTurt. 
lam.  t£s  written  declilon  ol  *  TuliUta  matU 


VU(ra).n.  ILL/fuduBL  Suneoriiilnai 
/« (wblcb  He).  I  lalOif,  (a)atne  andgra- 
(BlloUi  right  to  Und*  made  to  on*  lur  lar- 

Kper  tonun  tbaraol;  K>eEiDcili>,  la  ScoCt 
.(Hfblta  tbe  uee  andenjof  ^leDtotland^ 
houia^  or  other  heritable  lulijec U  Id  porpc- 
tnlty  inconaidoratloa  of  a^cultural  larvliMi 
or  an  annual  parment  in  grain  or  monaf , 
called/«i-dit(v,  and  cortalD  other  cooUogent 

noble  tenure,  ai  dUUugulehed  trom  mrS- 
keUioff,  where  the  aervlce  rendered  waa 
porelT  mllltar)',  and  to  bltncA,  where.  It  wat 
merely  nomlniL    ifr)  The  Uad  ot  piece  ol 

An  (fu],  >.(     Id  ScoU  Ian.  to  glre  or  take 

In  feu 
Fmiar  (fd'ir).  n.     In  Seoti  law,  one  who 

holdi  a  ha. 
Fan-OODtnct  (fftloD-tnkt),  n.     in  ScDti 

Jaw.  a  cootnct  which  r^pilatei  the  glring 

out  of  land  In  feu  tfetween  Lhe  inpeiior  and 

Trad  (Ifld).  't  '  |ln  eenie  Uila  word  eorm. 
■poDdi  to  A.  Sax.  fixlilh,  fagOt.  from  /dA. 
fig,  hoitJle  (whence /M):  comp.  D,  vtdi. 
O.  /ihdt.  Dan  /tjdi.  Icel.  fad.  Sw.  ftjd. 
feBd;  hot  IU  form  leanu  to  hare  been  modl- 
Oed  through  contuilon  with  LL  /eudnm. 

hoetliltj  between  famlliea  or  partlet  In  a 


the  death  o[  or  [dIbi^  done  to  one  of  fu 

>  murdered  or  Injured  per»n  to  aiengs  hit 
daath  or  Injariu  upon  the  oBender  and  all 

FsnilifiidX'L  [SeeyiD,FEi.l  Inlav.iame 
aa  ft  (which  He\ 

Tndal  (lad-al).  a  ill  /ndalU.  tram 
/*iu(i»n.  3e«  no.  Feb.]  L  PerUlnIng  to 
tsuili,  Befi,  or  leea:  aa./mdal  lishtl  or  ler- 
tk«:  /eudol  Ifuona.— t.  Cnniluing  nl  or 
{oondednpon  fcndi.  Beta,  orbwa;  eabrmdng 
tenurea  bj  mlUtaiT  ■ervica;  aa.  Ihtjfudal 
ajMaoL  — fVuddJ  (yiuni.  a  lorn  at  goiem- 

cb.Maia;     Ch,  Se.  loeA;     ^.ga:     \.jtib: 


FtDdKl  (ftld'al),  fi.     A  Bef. 

PnuiaJlim  (lud'sl-iini),  n.     The  feudal  in- 

t«m  and  itiWIoiiginga:  the  irileni  of  hold- 

Ing  land*  by  ndliurjr  lerrlcaa. 


<fild'al-i»t).  n.     1,  Aiupporterot 

the  feudal  irtlam.— X.  One  lened  In  feudal 

law;  afeudlit- 
Pmulklltrfrad-al'i-tlXn.    The  >(a(a  or  qna- 

llty  of  being  feudal^  feudal  lorm  or  couti- 

totlon. 

li.«I«nc=o1y<»iijI*^ciIlup™''°5/it.»,  ' 
)n(rad'aI.lz-a'ihon).n.  Tbeact 
hO  feudal  tonure,  or  confonnlug 

Dit'tl-IiV  D.I.  pret  ft  pp.  /e«d- 
Biuaa;  ppr.  /cudn/iiinf;      To  reduce  to  a 

Fendall]r(IM''al.UXitilF.  Inaleodalman'ner. 

Fl  I.   Heldbyorpcrtaining 


FmUl»tory|fad'«-to-rl), ".  Atenanloi-Taai 
holding  hli  landi  of  a  auperior  on  coiidlti< 
ot  iDlUUr;  eerrlce;  the  truant  ot  a  teud 

(fad'bl>t).n.     (^(udandol 


F«U de Jole (t*d-ihwaj  (Fr.Breoftoj'.I  A 
Feadirt  (tfld'iit).  n.    A  wrltoronleudiiooe 

FBn-dntr{fu'di).ti).rL  In.^lilaw,  the 
annual  duty  or  rent  piildb/ a  teuarlo  hi*  in- 
perior  according  to  the  tenure  ot  hli  rlghL 

Fsnlllaxe  (t«-vUh).n.  [Fr..  tollage.]  A 
bunch  or  row  ol  laavee. 

FenUlUaA,  FanlUuLtt  (tt-yahi),  n.  pi.  Are- 
llglouiorder.  anoffaliooWtheBemardlnea. 

calleil  trom  the  convent  ol  F«ii»anMn  lian- 

Written  alio /'(uUtani. 
FMUllea  (fO-ll-a-a),  n  a  genu*  ot  phinta, 
naL  order  Cucurbltacea.  The  epedei  are 
natlToi  ot  the  tropical  reglom  nl  America, 
and  are  frutaacent.  climbing  herb*.  The 
Hsdt  are  oily  and  ot  a  bitter  laite;  they  are 

^.cordtfUui  are  taldtobepowetui  antidote* 
unlnit  veoeialile  polion*.  and  thetonnerl* 

fatal  elfecU  of  terpenl  bll»  The  ■ecdi  nl 
one  Fenirian  ipecle*  coiilain  ao  much  oil 
that  they  are  nK.1  [or  making  candle* 

Fatilllsmort<fw«l'nior).H.  [>r. ,  dead leat.  1 
A  colour  like  that  of  ■  faded  leaf. 

FenUleWm (("■  l-toh). >L  [Fr.lrom/.uflfa.a 

crlilcl>m,  and  goaenilly  maflied  oB  from 
therealof Ihepagebyallne.  Tbeteullleton 
very  commonly  contain*  a  t*1e. 

Feulllluu,  n.fl.    See  FKiiii.i.Aira. 

FtiitWKtd'Mrio.t    [O.  Ft./.utTB-.  toituK 

FILT.  ]  To  make  ready  by  placing  in  the 
reit.  ai  a  ipear. 

Hll<pd»hcjhMA.°d*tbl.il>>>n^    ^W.™-. 

\*T-tT\  n.    (0   Fr.  tantrltr. 


in.    I  A.  Smx.MtT,tnta  I. 


?E7, 


functlooa.  dlmlnl^sd  itreiurth.  and  olten 
generally  preceded  by  chill* or ligonn,  called 
1,  Fr.  ton;      og,  ilnfi;      I8,  lAen^  th,  Uin; 


—  /"»r,  whit-  _ 

dude*  elmple  lever  or  leblicula,  typhu 
tevar,  typhoid,  eutsrlc  or  gaitric  leier,  re- 
lapalog  or  famine  lever;  \b)  mlirmiUtnt 
StttT  or  agoB;  (c)  rcmiUenI  /.tur,  com- 
phdng  elmple  remittent  fever  and  yeUow 
taver;  (d)  enptm  Jtver.  Including  >maU- 
poi,  cow-pox  chic  ken-poi,  'P'f^*''  icarlet 

X.  Heat;  ■glUUon:  eicliemcnt  by  aoythlni 

newi  hatl^venme  B/ec«r;  tbl*  quarrel  hM 
Mt  my  blood  in  a/mer. 

Fero  (fs'vtc).  v.t.     To  pnt  In  a  fever. 

'fiencelonh   the   white  band   ot  a  lady 

/ever  thee.'    SKak. 

fivn  IW't").  ".i.  To  be  letied  witli  fever. 
Perar-knutKfA'ver-buihXn.    IntlieUnltad 

Fevaret  t  (M'r*r-Bt),  b.     a  ttlgbt  tever. 
FBTBrfew  W'tr-fU),  n.    |A.  Sai. /iiC(r/Utf., 
from  L  febrifuffia.  trvm  febrit,  fever,  and 

ol   Pyrtlhrum  PartlimiuTn.   a   Kurupean 

which  ha*  eactped  Into  hedge-bank!  and 
wa*te  pUcea.  U  baa  tonic  and  bitter  qua- 
litlei.  and  wa*  iuppo*ed  to  be  a  valueble 
febrifuge,  henoe  the  name. 
FeTerlah(f6'v6r-l*h),  a.  1.  Having  fevec 
allected  with  lever.  Hpeclally  with  a  lUght 
degree  of  fever;  a*,  the  patient  le/eHn*A. 

/■reriiA  lyiuptoma.  — i.  Uncertain;  Incon- 


r-lah-ne*Xn.    The  itate 

If  being  feveriih;  a  alight  febrile  affection; 
lence,  anilnu*.  heated  sicitement.     -Tbe 


1.  Allected  with 


Feyerty  (ts'vir- 
FereTDUB  <te'v 

■All/ei(rou»kln'd*'    J(il(on.-l  Having  a 

poiltlnnol  lhe  year.'    Baam.    [Rare.) 
ATarOiulr(f^v«r-utli),aitD.    Inaleveroot 

manner;  letertthly.    (lUre.l 
FeTer-root((e'v«r-r(lt),B.   1.  A  plantot  ll>e 

genu>Trlo>leum(7.  per/olialuin);  lEverwort: 


dta.  a  elmple,  purpllthbr 


FaTar-lor*  (f f  virior), 


eenut  E^gli 

Fbti 

Fbw 

«., 

I,  pat 


_.,  with  acat- 

leofnoddingwhlto 
.  The  popular  name 
h,  II.    A  plant  of  the 


rl),  n. 


gverUh.    'AH  thy  body 

)W  (td),  a.    (O.  E.  /tut.  BO.  /«o«,  A.  sax. 

■itiHi.  ftauv.  alen/nl,  Dan. /u.  Guth. /oh. 

little,  few;  ot  cognate  origin  with 

,  few,  uaului,  little,  Gr.  paurat.) 

Noiinany;>malllDnuinl>er:uud  frequently. 

ulngi.     A  Jen  I*  commoD,  and  genenUy 
mean*  more  than  /ra  alone;  a  fiu  being 
«,ulv.lent  to  K,me,/«i  to  next  to  none. 
n-t:fi~  o,  n™c  do  kno>  ine.  SM^i. 

—In/ta,t  In  a  lew  wordi:  thortlyi  briefly. 

FoWSl  t  (H'el),  n  and  e.l.     Bee  Fn«u 

Ftnrmet  (to'mel).     Bee  Fu«rr. 

FevnBU  (la'ne*),  n.  I,  The  itate  of  being 
few;  vnallneu;  paucity.  'The/ewncM  ol 
good  Rrammarlanx'   Sir  T-  ^liml,— It  Bre- 


leanie  a  ditch  from  m 


h.  vAlg:     ih,  uui*,— : 
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X.  Ef^rptian  Fez.   3.  Turk< 
ish  Fez. 


of  a  Budden  or  violent  death;  acting  unac- 
countably, as  penons  in  health  and  soon  to 
die  are  supposed  to  do  in  some  last  and  ex- 
traordinaj^  effort  Written  also  Fie,  Fye. 
[Scotch.] 

*  I  think.'  said  the  old  gardener  .  .  .  '  the  gauffer's 
Jle,'  by  which  word  the  commmi  people  express  those 
violent  spirits  which  they  think  a  presage  of  death. 

.Sir  ly.  5c0tt. 

Pe7,t  n.    Faith.    Chaucer, 
P^ydom  (f jr^dom),  n.  The  state  of  being  fey. 
[Scotch.  ] 

Conscious,  perhaps,  of  the  disrepute  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  ...  he  sunk  into  a  gloomjr  recklessness 
of  character.  The  simple  people  about  said  he  was 
*  under  ^ /eydofn.'  ,  .  .  At  all  events,  this  unhappy 
person  had  a  dismal  ending.  /f' .  Chambers, 

Feyre,t  n.    A  fair  or  market.    Chaucer. 

Fe«  (fez),  n.  [From  Fez,  the  principal  town 
in  Morocco,  where 
such  caps  are  large- 
ly manufactured.] 
A  red  cap  or  head- 
dress of  line  cloth, 
fitting  closely  to  the 
head,  with  a  tassel 
of  blue  silk  or  wool 
at  the  crown,  much 
worn  in  Turkey,  on 
the  shores  of  the 
Levant,  in  Bgypt, 

and  North  Africa  generally.  The  core  or 
central  part  of  a  turban  consists  of  a  fez. 

Fiacre  (f^ft-kr),  n.  [Fr.,  from  the  Hotel 
St.  Fiacre,  where  Sauvage,  the  inventor  of 
these  carriages,  established  in  1640  an  office 
for  the  hire  of  them.]  A  small  four-wheeled 
carriage;  a  hackney-coach. 

Flancet  (fl'ansX  v.U  To  betroth.  See  Af- 
fiance. 

Fianc^,  Flano^  (fd-llfl-sa),n.  vna»c.  taidfem. 
[Fr.  See  Affiance.]  An  affianced  or  be- 
trothed person. 

Fiantt  (fi'antsX  n.  pi.  The  dung  of  the  fox 
or  badger. 

Flar  (fe'ar),  n.  [See  Fee.]  In  Scots  law,  one 
to  whom  any  property  belongs  in  fee,  that 
is,  who  has  the  property  in  reversion  as  con- 
trasted with  life-rent;  the  person  in  whom 
the  property  of  an  estate  is  vested,  burdened 
with  the  right  of  life-rent— /•'uir«'  prices  or 
fiars,  the  prices  of  grain  for  the  current  year 
in  the  dilTerent  counties,  fixed  by  the  sheriffs 
respectively  in  the  month  of  February  or 
March  with  the  assistance  of  juries.  In 
fixing  these  prices,  a  Jury  must  be  called 
antl  evidence  laid  before  them  of  the  prices 
of  the  different  grains  raised  in  the  county, 
and  the  prices  fixed  by  the  opinion  of  the 
jury  and  sanctioned  by  the  judge,  are  termed 
the  fiars  of  that  year  in  which  they  are 
struck,  and  regulate  the  prices  of  all  grain 
stipulated  to  be  sold  at  the  fiars'  pricea 
Parish  ministers'  stipends,  in  so  far  as  they 
consist  of  grain  and  crown  dues,  are  also 
paid  by  the  fiars'  prices  of  the  county  for 
each  year. 

Fiasco  (feaslcd),  n.  [It.  fiasco,  a  flask  or 
lN7ttle.  In  Italv  when  a  singer  fails  to  please, 
the  audience  shout  *  01k.  ola,  fiasco.'  perhaps 
in  allusion  to  the  bursting  of  a  bottle.]  A 
failure  in  a  musical  performance ;  an  igno- 
minious and  notorious  failure  generally. 

Flat  (fl'at),  n.  [L.,  let  it  be  done,  3d  pers. 
fing.  subj.  of  fio,  to  be  done.]  1.  A  com- 
mand to  do  something ;  a  decisive  or  effec- 
tive command."  2.  In  law,  a  short  order  or 
warrant  of  some  judge  for  making  out  and 
allowing  certain  processes,  given  by  his 
writing  and  subscribing  the  words  fiat  ut 
petitur,  let  it  be  done  as  is  asked. 

naimoe,t «.    Affiance;  trust    Chaucer. 

Flaunt, t  n.  A  fiat;  a  commission  or  war- 
rant 

Nought  suffered  he  the  Ape  to  give  or  (^raunt. 
But  tnrout;h  his  hand  must  passe  thejfiiunf. 

Sptuser. 

Hb  (fib),  n.    [Probably  an  abbreviation  and 

corruption  f rom/a6/«,L  /ofrtito.  See  Fablk.  ] 

A  lie  or  falsehood :  a  word  used  as  a  softer 

expression  than  lie. 

•  Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no/ibt. 

Gcidsmitk. 

Fib  (fibX  ».i  pret  A  pp.  fibbed;  ppr.  fibbing. 
To  lie;  to  speak  falsely. 

If  you  have  any  mark,  whereby  one  may  know 
when  you  yfA,  aiid  when  you  speak  truth,  you  had 
best  tell  it  me.  ArbuthHtt. 

Fib  (fib),  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  ibbed;  ppr.  fibbing. 
To  beat  or  strike,  especially  by  delivering  a 
succession  of  short  rapid  biowa    [Slang,] 

Fib  (flbX  v.i.  To  deliver  a  succession  of  wort 
rapid  blows.  This,  in  pugilism,  is  generally 
effected  by  seizing  a  man  by  the  head  and 
pommelling  him  in  the  ribs.    [Slang.] 

Fibber  (flb'Ar),  n.    one  who  tells  lies  or  flba. 


Fiber  Cfl'b^rX  n>  [L- ,  a  beaver.]  A  genus  of 
rodent  mammals  belonging  to  the  family  of 
the  beavers  (Castorina  or  Castoridss),  popu- 
larly known  as  musk-rat  or  musquash,  the 
only  known  species  of  which  is  the  North 
American  mudc-rat,  or  Fiber  zibethieus. 

Fiber  (fi^bftrX  n.  American  spelling  of  jPidtv. 

Fibre  ItVbdr),  n.  [¥r.  fibre,  L.  fibra,  allied  to 
filum,  a  thread.]  L  A  thread  or  filament; 
one  of  the  fine  slender  threadlike  or  hair- 
like bodies  of  which  the  tissues  of  animals 
and  plants  are  partly  constituted;  the  small 
slender  root  of  a  plant. 

Old  yew  which  graspest  at  die  stones 

That  name  the  under-lying  dead. 

Thy  Jfbres  net  the  dreamless  head. 
Thy  roots  are  wrapt  about  the  bones.    Tennyson. 

2.  pi.  t  Sinew;  strength.  '  Yet  had  liofiJbres 
in  him,  nor  no  force.'  CAap»u»»i.  —  The 
ultimate  components  of  animal  fibres,  the 
flbrillte,  are  elongated  cells.  The  combina- 
tion of  these  gives  rise  to  muscle,  nerve, 
&c.  In  some  tissues,  as  cartilage,  the  sub- 
stance between  the  cells  becomes  broken 
up  into  fibres  parallel  to  each  other,  this 
structure  being  independent  of  the  cells.— 
Vegetable  fibre,  one  of  the  most  elementary 
forms  of  vf^table  tissue,  consists  of  ex- 
cessively delicate  threads  twisted  spirally 
in  the  interior  of  a  cell  or  tube.  In  its  naked 
state,'  uncombined  with  membrane,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  very  rare.  See  Liondib.— 
Woody  Abre,  a  tissue  consisting  of  tubes,  or 
according  to  some  authorities  elongated 
cells,  of  a  spindle-like  shai>e,  having  their 
walls  thickened  so  as  to  give  great  firmness. 
Tills  form  of  tissue  does  not  exist  in  cellular 
plants.  The  woody  fibre  may  be  separated 
from  the  cellular  parts  of  plants  by  macer- 
ation. In  this  way  flax  and  hemp  are  pro- 
cured, as  well  as  the  bast  used  for  mats. 

Fibred  (fl'b^rdX  a.    Havinff  fibres. 

Flbrelen  (fl'b^r-les),  a.    Having  no  fibres. 

Fibril  mOiril),  n.  [Fr.  fibriUe,  a  smaU  fibre] 
A  small  fibre;  the  branch  of  a  fibre;  a  very 
slender  thread. 

Flbrllla(fi-brina),  n.  pL  Flbrm»(fi-brin6X 
[L.L.,  dim.  of  L.  fibra,  a  fibre.]  One  of  the 
elements  or  components  of  fibre ;  specifically, 
in  bot.  one  of  the  hairs  produced  from  the 
epidermis  which  covers  the  young  roots  of 
plants.  They  are  an  increased  development 
of  the  absorbing  surface  of  the  roots. 

Flbrlllated  (fi-brU'&t-edX  a.  Furnished 
with  fibrils  or  flbrilla};  fringed. 

Fibrillation  (fl-bril-a'shon),  n.  The  state 
of  being  reduced  to  fibrils  or  fibrillte. 

FlbrUlose  (fi-bril'ds),  a.  In  bot.  covered 
with  or  composed  of  little  strings  or  fibres, 
as  the  head  of  a  mushroom. 

nbrUloUB  (fl-bril'us),  a.  Pertaining  to 
fibrea  '  Uneasy  sensations,  pains,  fibriUous 
spasms. '    Kinneir. 

FlDrin,  Flbrlne  (fl'brin),  n.  [See  Fibre.] 
A  peculiar  organic  compound  substance 
found  in  animals  and  vegetablea  It  is  a 
soft  solid,  of  a  greasy  appearance,  which 
softens  in  air,  becoming  viscid,  brown,  and 
semi-transparent,  but  is  insoluble  in  water. 
Fibrin  is  procured  in  its  most  characteristic 
state  from  fresh  blood  by  whipping  it  with 
a  bundle  of  twigs.  It  also  exists  In  chyle, 
and  forms  the  chief  part  of  muscular  flesh, 
and  it  may  l>e  regarded  as  the  most  abun- 
dant constituent  of  the  soft  solids  of  ani- 
mals. Fibrin  is  composed  of  carbon,  nitro- 
gen, hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  is  closely 
allied  to  albumen  and  caseine.  Its  exact 
composition  is  unknown;  it  very  readily  un- 
dergoes decomposition:  it  is  a  most  import- 
ant element  of  nutrition. 

Flbrlnatlon  (fi-brin-a'shon),  n.  In  med.  the 
acquisition  of  an  excess  of  flbrine.  as  in 
inflaromatory  diseases;  as,  ihe  fibrination  of 
the  blood. 

FLbrlne  (fl'brin),  a.  Belonging  to  the  fibres 
of  plants. 

Fibrinous  (ffbrin-nsX  a.  Having  or  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  fibrin. 

Flbrocartlla«e(fi'br6-kftr"ti-laj).  n.  Mem- 
braniform  cartilage;  the  substance  inter- 
mediate between  proper  caitilage  and  liga- 
ment which  constitutes  the  base  of  the  ear, 
the  rings  of  the  trachea,  the  epiglottis,  &c. 

FlbrocartUaglnons  (fi'brdkar-tU-arin- 
us).  a.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  flbro- 
cartilage 

Flbrocellnlar  (fi'brd-  seriO-l^r).  a.  A  term 
applied  to  tissue  partaking  of  the  characters 
of  flbroiu  and  cellular  tissues. 

Fibroin.  Flbrolne  (fi'bro-in).  n.  [L  fibra,  a 
thread.  ]  The  principal  chemical  constituent 
of  silk,  cobwebs,  and  the  homy  skeletons  of 
sponges.    In  the  pure  state  it  is  white,  in- 


soluble in  water,  ether,  acetic  acid,  ^fcc.  but 
dissolves  in  an  ammoniacal  copper  solution. 
FlbroUte  (fi'brol-it),  n.  [From  L  fibra,  a 
thread,  a  nbre,  and  Or.  liihos,  a  stone.]  A 
mineral  of  a  white  or  gray  colour,  com- 
posed of  silica  and  alumina. 
FlbromnoooB  (fl^brd-mii-kus),  a.  Possess- 
ing the  nature  of  fibrous  and  of  mucous 
membranes:  applied  to  fibrous  membranes, 
which  are  intnnately  united  with  other 
membranes  of  a  mucous  nature,  as  the  pitui- 
tary membrane,  the  membrane  of  the  ure- 
thra, &c.    Dunglisan. 

Flbroijllastlc  (fi-brd-plasf ikX  a.  [Fr.  fbnk- 
plastique,  from  L.  fibra,  fibre,  and  Gr.  plassb, 
to  form.]  A  term  applied  to  a  morlud  for- 
mation, constituted  of  the  elements  of 
cellular  tissue  tnuisformed,  in  part,  into 
fibre.    JDunglison. 

Flbroeerons  rfl'br6-a6-nu),  a.  Poweislng 
the  nature  of  fibrous  and  serous  membranes; 
specifically  applied  to  membranes  composed 
of  a  fibrous  and  a  serous  sheet  intimately 
united. 

Fibrous  (fl^rus),  a.  Containing  or  consist- 
ing of  fibres;  as,  the  fibrotis  coat  of  the 
cocoa-nut;  the  fibrous  root  of  the  onion.— 
Fibrous  fradure.  In  mineral,  a  fracture 
which  presents  fine  threads  or  slender  lines, 
either  straight  or  curved,  parallel,  divei^- 
ing,  or  stellated,  like  the  rays  of  a  star.— 
Fwrous  tissue,  in  anat.  the  membrane  that 
covers  the  bones  and  cartilages;  the  mem- 
brane that  is  spread  over  or  that  forms  a 
part  of  certain  muscles,  constituting  the 
muscular  aponeuroses  or  fasci*};  the  mem- 
brane that  forms  the  sheaths  in  which  ten- 
dons are  included;  the  outer  membrane  that 
envelops  the  brain  and  spinal  cord;  the  firm 
membrane  in  which  the  more  delicate 
muscles  and  the  humours  of  the  eye  are 
contained;  the  outer  membrane  forming  the 
bag  that  contains  the  heart  (the  pericar- 
dium); the  membranes  by  which  the  bones 
in  general  are  tied  together,  and  the  joints 
in  particular  are  seciued,  called  ligaments; 
and  the  firm  cords  in  which  many  muscles 
terminate,  and  which  form  their  movable 
extremities,  termed  tendona  The  same 
term  Is  also  applicable  to  other 
parts  of  the  body  which  present 
a  manifest  fibrous  structure, 
such  as  membranes  in  general, 
muscles,  nei-ves,  and  bones.— 
Fibrous  cellular  tissue,  in  bot.  a 
kind  of  cellular  tissue.composed 
either  of  membrane  and  fibre 
combined,  or  of  fibre  alone.— 
Fibrous  root,  a  root  composed 
of  fibres  or  filaments,  branched 
or  simple.  —  Fibrotu  coal,  or 
Mother-qf-coal,  a  variety  of  coal 
which  occurs  in  the  coal-fields 
of  Great  Britain.  It  is  distin- 
Fibrous  Root  gtiished  by  its  fibrous  structure 
and  silky  lustre.  It  is  in  fact  a 
less  completely  mineralized  portion  of  the 
original  vegetable  matter. 
Flbrousness  (fl'brus-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  fibrous. 
Flbroyascular  (fl'br6-vasT(fi-16r),  a.  In 
bot  consisting  of  woody  tissue  and  spiral  or 
other  vessels. 

Fibster  (fib'st^l  n.    One  who  tells  fibs;  a 

fibber.  '  You  siUy  little JU>- 
ster.'  Thackeray.  [Rare.] 
Fibula  (fi'bu-la),  n.  pi. 
PlbulJB  (fi^o-iex  [L,  a 
clasp,  a  buckle.]  1.  In 
anat.  the  outer  and  leaser 
bone  of  the  leg.  much 
smaller  than  the  tibia,  so 
named  on  account  of  its 
connecting  and  giving 
flmmess  to  the  other 
parts.  The  figure  shows 
the  skeleton  of  knee  and 
lower  part  of  leg :  —  a, 
fibuhi;  b,  tibia;  e,  part  of 
femur  or  thigh-bone;  d, 
patella  or  knee-ci^).— 2.  A 
clasp  or  buckle.  'Mere 
fibulas  without  robe  to 
clasp.'  Wordsworth. — S. 
In  surgery,  a  needle  for 
sewing  up  wounda 

Fibular  (fi'bO-l^r),  a.  Of  orpertaining  to  the 
fibula;  as,  fibular  artery;  fibular  nerve,  Ac 
Flcarla  (fi-Wri-aX  n.  Pilewort,  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat  order  Ranunculacesa  It  in- 
cludes FicaHa  ranuneuloides,  a  yellow- 
flowered  plant,  which  grows  plentifully  in 
woods  in  Britain  in  early  spring.  It  is  the 
little  celandine  of  the  poeta 


Fibula. 


F&te,  f&r,  fat,  fill;       me,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  move;       tiibe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc  abune;     S,  ^<^  f*if' 


FlidMdlflch 
I^ehMUtg  (I 
telmblm*.  1 

n<Sn(B-iho'). 


n.  |Kr.) 


bin*.  I>cn.  ulk  llDCkvte^  and  r>l-£lL      TiS^wray, 

FloklBCnklt.a.  lA.  Sm.;Ii»I,  taiL-onituit^kkin 
•otl^  to  iliike.  tctitlei 

oplnlim  orpurpOK:  clpHclQUt. 

t  Not  Died  or  Onii;  liibta  to  iiliui(e  ot 


Bt«.  Wtisring.  tTTMolute.  nnirtUBd.  t«cU- 

FlOlde  <fl^},  Vl.     IProlAbtT  dim.  fnq.  at 

clwIthjUtDr/vbl    TDpunle; 

...     nonpim.  [Scotch.) 


orconnwteilwltbjij 


M(nM-nei),n.  A »»«rtn(; «ver. 

Lug  dIcpuiluoD:  Jneoniluicy;  oruteadlnev 
In  opinion  or  purpou^  imtdillRr;  chuice- 
■blatiHi.  u,  tbe  flckleiuM  at  loTen.  -To 
eKcUim  at  roriiiiK'ajlaHrwn.'    Sliat. 

Flckte  (Akll),  adD  Ins  flcklanumier:  wlth- 
oDtBrmnna  or  itHdluau. 


I  foM  youl 


■  (B.liold'«-*),  a  pi    Anitardsrot 

cmlyclflaiml  eiogeiu,  aearlj  related  to  tlie 

"—' B.  Tbejiiu*«niio«lort«mml»l«od 

"-' — '-  ' — rbe,  or  ihrnbe  with  fleHhr 
I    oKsn   AowT  Bowen. 
There  ire  about  MO  speciea.  dMIvci  o(  the 


oTten  proetavte  herbe,  o 


Iduid 


of  the  Cipe  ol  Good  Hope.    The 
IMTCS  or  lonM  are  eaten,  while  otuscm  yiem 
•oda.    Uanraie  In  cnltl  Titian  on  aceotmt 
at  the  beaatj  ot  their  Bowen.    Sometlnia 
called  Maembryaeem, 
Flatt<tUi().  a,    TJctitlont.     Bamy 

tHUoned.  and  m«*im.  nmsic]  Mule  in 
vhkb  noM  were  altered  bi  the  nie  ot  ao 
cUenlala 

PlOtD*  (nk'ua  n  [I.  JbtiUi.  trom  fetai, 
pp.  otAngv,  fUtum,  to  form,  ihape.  faahlon.  1 
Uoolded  into  Inmi  br  art;  nwoulactiired 
bj  the  pottery  inltable  for  the  potter. 

FlctUtty  ((I«D-ne«.  M-Ol'l-ti). 


L  or  feleuing,  luTentlnff.  or  inuwEn- 
amere  jloiaii  otthe  miniL'    SlU- 

-Z.  That  which   li  feigned,    in- 

ir  Inuulneil:  a  feigned  itnrji  an 
:  aa,  llie  itory  li  a  /etion.    'A 

in  o(  (be  bndD. '    Dr.  Cturd. 


nil.  talea.  end  the  1 


llteralljr  ui 
the  effect  i 


ke  nnt  ditpnled.and 
at  tame.-STH.  Fab- 


rication. Invention,  table,  novel,  romance,  nddle-bdOle   (flilltad  I) 

taliehood,  untnuh  making  a  buille  about  nothi 

TIMmaX  (flk'ihon-al).  a.     PenalnUg  to  or  st^  .u  a  i.a.i.iBanc  hjm-/^ 

.1 .—•..•  bjUcUou;  nctltioui. 

vt  Jla.«...l  ..xh^  0.^  h{»^^,i.  Flddla-lkdlU*  cndTfad-l),  e. 


FletlOIU(nk'ihai).a.     FicUtlons. 

FlcUtlon*  (Ak-U'ahui).  o.  [LjIcMtiiw.  from 
jtMO,  to  feljm- )  Feigned ;  Iroaginarj ;  not 
mal;  coanlerleit:  falH:  not  genuine. 


FloOtKnuOy  (flh-tt'rtina-li).  wiB,   Bj-flotlon; 
faliely;  counterfelUy. 
FlOtlUOuiIiBM  (Dk-U'iliiu-ne*),  n.   Feigned 


FlOtlTa  (Ak'tlT).  a,  1.  Feigned;  ImaglnuT; 
bn>DlheCic*l.-tOtorpi'rtalhing  tnllctloni 
Dot  •pringlng  from  a  real  came.  '  DabbllDS 
InthetountofrteliHtean.'    Temiytm 

notor  (flli'l«rfcn.     |L,  an  lniB«E.niaker,  « 

felgn.l    Anj  arl&t  who  wiirki  hi  wai.  clay,' 
or  other  plaitlc  material,  aa  conlrsdltlln- 
gulihed   Irnm  one  who  workn  In  bTanEB, 
marble.  Ivory,  or  other  ulld  aubilance. 
Floni  (flline).  n.     [L.,ang.|    1.  A  genua  of 

Dn£rMo°rac«.   ^e  nowen  are  Incomplete 


a'neih?'™er 
ulnUiecum 

■re  f,  CoriM 

Sthe  banyan), 

flldi'^ei™ 


n'"i^»P«l 


yelida,  chin,  tongue. 


Kirrbona.  hanging  bj 


Fid, FlddiSd). B.  1.  Jfout,(o)aequarobarof 

need  to  aupport  the  topmast  when  erected 
at  the  bead  ol  the  lower  maat.    (A)  A  pin  of 
m.  tapering  to  a  poInC  used 
ndaof  a  rope  In  ■pllclng.— 

—  J  or  metal  uied  to  lupport 

iteady  anything. 

Uertd'IX".  Ta.Sm  J"*«l«,-  LO.Mel; 

i.jfafdet;  IceLjtlUa;  D.vedel:  L.I.vidu- 


baid  wood  or  L 


rn  the  ilranda  of 


FUdla 

In;  it  vMa:~VT~Tiuia;'LTL.'jidi<!i 
L-jfdflf,  jfdii=Gr.  tphidf,  gut,  "' 
ot  amuelcal  InatrumenL  8e« 
■tringod  Inalrnmenl  ot  rnuilc,  ine  nneit  oi 
BDlo  InstTumen  (a,  and  the  leading  Initrumen  t 
In  (he  oreheatrs.  aee  Yiouir.— !  Kaui  a 
oontriranoe  to  prevent  thlngi  from  rolling 
on  the  table  Inlud  weather:  >o  called  trom 

■mall  corda  paieed  through  wooden  bridges 
and  hauled  vorj  taut — ropioK jfrafcor  uamd 
Jtddtt.  to  take  a  leading,  or  a  aubordlnate 
part  In  anr  project  or  undertaklni 
qnlal  eipnuloTi  ' 
Ira.— Srofift  ildii 

nddll(ad'l),v.. 
fiddling.    L  To  ] 


»  Violin.] 


Haklng:  acDllo- 
:rom  the  orchea- 


i.  To  trifle;  la  ahKt  the  handa  often  and  do 
FUdla  (ni^\  e.(.     To  plav  on  a  fiddle;  aa, 


iafrom 

FUdl»4a-dM  (Bd'l-de-d§X  InUri  An  ei- 
clamatlwi  nearly  equivalent  to  Xonaeuae  I 
and  implying  that  the  object  ot  the  excla- 

Flddla-Oock  (nd-1-dokX  n  a  perennial 
plaut,  the  rtrnnfi  palehrr.    See  Rl'MEX. 

nUdls-Iftddle  (fld^-Iad-l).  n.  Trifling  Ulk; 
triflea.    (Collo.|.I 


.FMdle-Htli  (fldi- 

I  fltb),  n.      A  local 
n>h  or  nionk-Bih. 


FUdle-liMUI<Hdi- 

hed).n.  Jtrantthe 


muneration  paid  to  Bddle 
FlWMdUJMd''<flil'l-^pi: 


■  leHunuiance  lu  a  rnJdle,  from 
lu  deep  IndenUUoni  Id  either 
ilde. 
FUdl«-ltlak(ad'l-iUk),n.  Same 


ful  wood,  waa  applied  by  the 
French  to  oneof  the  ipeciei,  which  the  Eng- 
Ilah  mialook  to  m«n  jIdiili-UHid.l  Thecom- 


Fl<bl]aHipn(t1-d«-Iu'gbon).iL  rUfidtjutiia, 

—JIdei.  t^h.  mi  jubto,  to  Older.]    Surety- 
ship; the  act  ol  being  bound  as  surety  for 
another. 
FWOttiWr  (n-d«-Jua'*r),  n.     rL     See  FIDE- 

FldlLt  n.    A  flddle.    CAotuier. 

FtdtUty  (fl-del'l-U),  n.  IL.  fidiUUu.  trom 
fldei.  truat,  faith,  from  jlifo.  to  trust  Bee 
FlITlI.]  1.  Falthfulneu;  careful  and  enact 
obaervance  of  duly  or  performance  of  obli- 
gations; as,  we  expect  jWilily  In  a  public 
mlnlster,lnanagenlnrtnistee,luadODie>tlc 
servant.  In  a  friend  —1  Firm  adherence  to 
a  person  or  party  with  which  one  Is  united 
or  to  wblcb  one  la  bound;  loyally;  at,  the 

ment;  the  fidalitg  of  a  tenant  or  Uege  to  bla 


XS'-C^ 


t.  Observance  of  the  narrlige  contract;  as, 
the  fldllitv  ol  ■  husband  or  wile.  -(.  Hon- 
esty; veracity;  adherence  to  tnitll:  ai,  [he 
fidtUin  of  a  viitncea  — Sm.  Kaithfulnesi 

rity.  falUi.  loyalty,  oi 


trnstworthlnesa,  lnl«g- 
ndM  (fI'dJiy  n.    1.  In  da—.  mgflA.  the  god- 


oh.  eftaln;      Ch,  9c.  loeA;      K,f>i     ]>iob;      A,  Fr.  ton;      pg.  alng;      IK,  lAeo;  tb,  (tin;      w,  trig;    wh,  vUg;    lb.  a 
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her  handt  closely  Joined. —2.  An  asteroid 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  dis- 
covered by  Lather,  October  5, 1855. 

Fid-fiul  (fld'f  ad),  n.  A  contraction  for  Fiddle- 

JaddU. 

Fidge  (flj).  n.  and  v.i  SKDae  tm  Fidget  [Ob- 
solete or  provinciaL] 

You  vmg^t,Jl4^e,  and  make  a  rout     Swiff. 

Fldge  (flJX  v.t.  To  move  up  and  down  or 
from  side  to  side  rapidly:  applied  to  the 
movements  of  the  body.  *  Ne'er  claw  your 
lag,  an  l^fd^e  your  back.'  Bunie.  [Scotch.] 
Fidget  (flJ'et),  V.  i  [Dim.  of  /idae,  a  s«jf tene«l 
form  of  North.  £.  or  9>c./lke,/ylce,  to  be  rest- 
less, to  annoy;  IceL  JUca,  to  hasten;  Q.ficken, 
O.Sw./Ura,  to  move  quickly  to  and  fro;  Swiss 
JUichen,  to  flutter,  figgen,  to  fidget  ]  To 
move  uneasily  one  way  and  the  other;  to 
move  irregularly  or  in  fits  and  starts. 

Our  lively  hostess  .  .  .  fidgettd  at  this.    BosivtU. 

Fidget  (flj'et),  n.  [See  above.]  Irregular 
motion;  restlessness.— To  he  inajldget,  to  be 
in  the  Mgete.  to  have  the  fidgete,  to  be  in  a 
condition  of  nervous  restlessness,  with  con- 
stant desire  to  change  the  position. 

Fidgetiness  (flj'et-i-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  fidgety. 

His  manner  was  a  strange  mixture  xX  ftdgttintss, 
Imperiousoess,  and  tenderness.  G.  H.  Laves. 

Fidgety  (fij'et-i),  a.  Bestless;  impatient: 
uneasy. 

There  she  sat,  (nghtened  9ixAJidgtty.      T.  Hook 

Fldgln'-ftdn  (flj'ln-fan),  a.  So  fond  or  so 
overjoyed  about  a  matter  as  to  be  unable 
to  keep  the  body  at  rest    [Scotch.  ] 

It  pat  me  Jldgin'-fain  to  hear't  Bums. 

Fid-hammer  (fldliam-mdr),  n.  'A  tool  con- 
sisting of  a  fid  at  one  end  and  a  hammer  at 
the  oUier. 

FkUdnal  (fid-is'in-alX  a.  [L.  Jldieen,  a  per- 
former on  a  stringed  instrument— /f(fr«. 
ftdie,  a  string,  and  eano,  to  sing  or  play] 
Pertaining  to  a  stringed  instrument  of  tae 
fiddle  kind. 

Fldloula(fl-dlk'ula).n.  [L.]  A  small  musical 
instrument  in  the  shape  of  a  lyre. 

Fldonla  (fl-dd'ni-a),  n.  A  genus  of  lepidop- 
terous  insects  of  the  family  Oeometridae, 
formerly  called  Bupalus.  F.  piniaria  (the 
bordered  white  moth)  is  a  beautiful  insect, 
having  its  wings  on  the  upper  side  of  a 
dusky -brown  colour,  and  adorned  with 
numerous  pale -yellow  spots.  The  cater- 
pillar feeds  on  Scotch  fir. 

Ildadal  (fl-du'shal),  a.     [LL.  Jlducialie, 

from  L.  /idueia,  trust,  trustiness,  tromftdo,  to 

trust]    1.  Confident;  undoubting;  firm;  as, 

a  fiducial  reliance  on  the  promises  of  the 

gospoL 

.   Such  a  JtdMCial  persuasion  as  cannot  deceive  us. 

Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  trust;  fiduciary; 
as,  fiducuil  power. 

ndndally  (flda'shal-li),  adv.  With  con- 
fidence. 

Fldudaiy (fidQ'shi-a-ri), a.  [L. fidudarius, 
relating  u>  a  thing  held  in  trust,  nomfiduda, 
trustiness,  from  fido,  to  trust]  1.  Confident; 
steady;  undoubting;  unwavering;  firm.  *A 
fiduciary  assent  to  whatever  the  gospel  has 
revealed.'  Abv.  Wake.— 2.  Not  to  be  doubted. 
' Fiduciary  obedience. '  Howell  — S.  Having 
the  nature  of  a  trust;  fiducial;  as,  a  fiduciary 
power. 

ndadary  (fi-dQ'shi-a-riX  n.  1.  One  who 
holds  a  Uiing  in  trust;  a  trustee.— 2.  One 
who  depends  on  faith  for  salvation  without 
works;  an  antinomian. 

The  second  obstructive  is  that  of  ^^  fiduciary . 
that  faith  is  the  only  instrument  of  his  Justification; 
and  excludes  good  works  from  contributing;  anything 
towards  it.  Htimmond. 

Fie  (fix  interj.  [Inteiiectiona]  expression 
corresponding  to  8c.  jeigh,  Fr.  fi,  O.  pfui, 
fiy  Dan. /y,  Ac]  An  exclamation  denoting 
contempt,  dislike,  or  impatience. 

Flef(f60.  »>-  [Fr./«/.  See  Feb.]  A  fee;  a 
feud;  an  estate  held  of  a  superior  on  condi- 
tion of  military  or  other  service.    See  Fix. 

nel  (fSlX  ^'    Ck>mfortable;  cosy.    Bunu. 

Field  (feldX  n.  [A  Sax.  and  G.  JeXd,  a  field: 
D.  velA,  Dan.  /e</,  a  field,  a  camp.  Allied 
probably  to  S^>1^  *n  inclosure,  fell,  a  hill 
or  elevated  moor;  Prov.  Dan. /auf.  Sw.  taU, 
greensward ;  Sc.  /al«,  /ea/,  a  grassy  turf.  ] 

1.  A  piece  of  land  suitable  for  tillage  or  pas- 
ture; any  part  of  a  farm  except  the  ganlen 
and  appurtenances  of  the  mansion;  cleared 
land;  cultivated  ground. 

The  JUtd  give  I  thee  and  the  cave  that  is  therein. 

Gen.  Bxiii.  ii. 

2.  The  ground  where  a  battle  is  fought;  ns. 


the  fijeld  of  battle;  these  veterans  are  ex- 
cellent soldiers  in  iitae  field. 

With  his  back  to  xXat/ieU,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe. 

Campbell. 

3.  A  battle:  action  in  the  field. 

What  though  thcjteld  be  lost. 

Ail  is  not  lost  MUtoH. 

4.  A  wide  expanse. 

Ask  of  yonder  axz^tA  fields  above.       Pope. 

5.  Open  space,  or  unrestricted  opportunity, 
for  action  or  operation ;  compass ;  extent ; 
as,  this  subject  opens  a  wide  field  for  con- 
templation. 

In  the  yiKsX  field  of  criticism  on  which  we  are  enter- 
ing.  innumerable  reapers  have  already  put  their 
sickles.  Macaulay. 

6.  The  ground  or  blank  space  on  which 
figures  are  drawn:  as,  the /{i(d  or  ground  of 
a  picture.— 7.  In  cricket,  the  fielders  collec- 
tively; as,  the  Surrey  club  had  a  strong 
field. 

The  ball  .  .  .  sticks  in  the  fitters  of  his  left  hand, 
to  the  utter  astonishment  of  hmtself  and  the  whole 
field.  T.  Hughes. 

a  In  eportina,  (a)  those  taking  part  in  a 
hunt  (&)  All  the  horses,  Aom,  or  the  like, 
taking  part  in  a  race.— 9.  Inher.  the  whole 
surface  of  the  shield  on  which  the  charges 
or  l>earings  are  depicted,  or  of  each  separate 
coat  when  the  shield  contains  quarterings  or 
impalements.— 10.  Any  district  or  locality 
considered  as  being  in  the  open  air  or  out  of 
doors,  as  where  the  out-door  operations  of  a 
surveyor,  engineer,  geologist,  and  tne  like, 
are  performed :  as,  the  true  geologist  must 
study  his  science  in  Vti%  field.  —Magnetic fields 
in  elect,  any  space  possessing  magnetic  pro- 
perties, eiuier  on  account  of  magnets  in  its 
vicinity,  or  on  account  of  currents  of  elec- 
tricity passing  through  or  round  it.— Field 
qfice,ei  large  body  of  floating  ice.  —Field  qf 
vision  or  view,  in  a  telescoi)e  or  microscope, 
the  space  or  range  within  which  objects  are 
visible  to  an  eye  looking  through  the  in- 
strument—To keep  the  field,  (a)  to  keep  the 
campaign  open ;  to  live  in  tents,  or  to  be  in 
a  state  of  active  operations;  as,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather,  the  troops  were 
unable  to  keep  the  field,  (b)  To  maintain 
one's  ground  against  all  comers. 

There  all  day  long  Sir  Pelleas  ktpt  the  field 
With  honour.  Teunyson. 

—To  bet^  back,  or  lau  againet  the  field,  in 
sporting,  to  back  one  horse,  dog,  Ac.,  against 
all  competitors. 

I  am  open  t»  back  my  (hot-)  houses  against  the 
field  for  90  miles  round.  Macinillan' s  Mag. 

Field  (f«ldX  V  t.  1.  To  take  to  the  fleld. 
Darwin.—^  In  cricket,  to  be  one  of  the  field 
whose  duty  is  to  watch  the  ball  as  it  is 
driven  by  the  batsman,  and  endeavour  to 
put  him  out  either  by  catching  it  before  it 
reach  the  ground,  or  by  recovering  it  rapidly 
and  striking  the  bail  from  the  stumps  with 
it  when  he  is  out  of  bounds. 

Field  (f^ld).  v.t.  In  cricket,  to  catch  or  stop 
and  return  to  the  wicket;  as,  to  field  a  ball. 

Field-alet  (f^ld'UX  n.  An  extortionate 
practice  of  the  ancient  ofllcen  of  the  royal 
forests,  and  of  bailiffs  of  hundreds,  whereby 
they  compelled  persons  to  contribute  to  the 
supplying  of  them  with  drink. 

Field-ale  .  .  .  (was)  a  kind  of  drinking  in  the  field 
by  bailiffs  of  hundreds,  for  which  they  gathered 
money  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hundred  to  which 
they  belonged.  Xees. 

Field-allowance  (f£ld'al-lou-ansX  n.  Milit 
a  small  extra  payment  made  to  ofllcers,  and 
sometimes  to  privates,  on  active  service  in 
the  fleld.  to  compensate  partly  the  enhanced 
price  of  all  necessaries. 

neld-artillery  (fgid'kr-til-^-ri),  n.    MUu. 

light  ordnance  fltted  for  travel,  and  such  as 
to  be  applicable  to  the  active  operations  of 
the  fleld.  The  term  generally  includes  the 
ofl^cers,  men,  and  horses. 

Field-basU  (feMlKt-zilX  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  basil -thyme  (.Calamintha 
Acinoe). 

Field-bed  (feld^edX  n.  A  bed  for  the  fleld; 
a  bed  that  may  be  easily  set  up  in  the  fleld; 
a  portable  or  camp  bed. 

Field-book  (feldn^ukX  n.  A  book  nsed  in 
surveying, engineering. geology, <!^c., in  which 
are  set  down  the  angles,  stations,  distances, 
observations,  &c 

Field-colours  (fgld1nil-«rx),  n.  jA.  MUit 
small  flags  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square, 
carried  along  with  the  quartermaster-gene- 
ral, for  mandng  out  the  ground  for  the 
squadrons  and  battalions. 

Field-comet  (f^Idlcor-netX  n.  The  magis- 
trate of  a  township  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

FleldcrlCket  (feld'krlk-et).  «.     Acheta 


(OryUiu)  oampestrie,  one  of  the  most  noisgr 
of  all  the  crickets,  larger,  but  rarer  than 
the  house-cricket  It  frequents  hot,  sandy 
districts,  in  which  it  burrows  to  the  depth 
of  6  to  12  inches,  and  sits  at  the  mouth  of 
the  hole  watching  for  prey,  which  consists 
of  insects. 

Field-day  (feld'd&X  n.  l.  A  day  when  troops 
are  drawn  out  for  instruction  in  fleld  exer- 
cises and  evolutiona  Hence— 2.  Any  day 
of  unusual  bustle,  exertion,  or  display. 

Nobody  .  .  .  supposes  that  a  dinner  at  home  is 
characterired  by  .  .  .  the  mean  pomp  and  ostenta- 
tion which  distii^iish  our  banquets  on  grand  field' 
days.  Thmckeray. 

neld-dUCk  (f eid'dukX  n.  The  UUle  bustard 
{Otis  tetrax),  nearly  as  large  as  a  pheasant; 
found  chiefly  in  France. 

Fielded  (f^ld'edX  a.  Being  in  the  field  of 
battle;  encamped. 

That  we  with  smoking  swords  may  inarch  from  hence. 
To  help  OUT  fielded  mends.  Shah, 

Fieldent  (fSld'enX  a.  Consisting  of  fields. 
*  The  fielden  country  also  and  plaina '  Hol- 
land. 

Field-equipage  (fSld'e-kwi-paJXn.  MiUtary 
apparatus  for  service  in  the  field. 

Fielder  (fSld'dr).  n.  A  cricket-player  who 
fields,  or  who  stands  out  in  the  field  to  catch 
and  stop  balls. 

FieldflLre  (f^ld'f&r),  n.  [Field,  and  fare,  from 
A.  Sax.  faran,  to  go,  to  wander.  ]  A  bird  of  the 
genus  Turdus  (T.  pilaris),  about  10  inches 
m  length,  the  head  ash-coloured,  the  back 
and  greater  coverts  of  the  wings  of  a  fine 


Fieldfare  {Turdus pilaris). 

deep  chestnut,  and  the  tail  black.  The 
fieldfares  pass  the  summer  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  but  visit  Great  Britain  in 
winter. 

Winter  birds,  as  woodcocks  and  fieldfares,  if  they 
come  early  out  of  the  northern  countries,  with  us 
shew  cold  winters.  Baett. 

Field-flower  (fSld'fiou-«r),  n.  A  wild  or  un- 
cultivated flower ;  a  flower  growing  in  the 
flelds:  as  opposed  to  garden-flower. 

Yet  will  we  say  for  children,  would  thy  grew 
......  ^^ 


\Jkc  field fiowers  everywhere  I 


ennyseti. 


Field-fortlflcation  (fgld'for-tifl-ki"shonX 
n.  MCit  the  constructing  of  worics  in- 
tended to  strengthen  the  position  of  forces 
operating  in  the  fleld;  works  of  that  tempo- 
rarv  and  limited  character  which  nuiy  be 
easily  formed  with  the  means  at  hand. 

Field-geologiit  (f€ld'J6-ol-o-JistX  n.  A  geol- 
ogist who  makes  out-door  observations,  in 
contradistinction  to  one  who  studies  geology 
from  books,  museums,  &c. 

Field-glass  (fSld-glas),  n.  l.  A  kind  of  bino- 
cular telescope  or  opera-glass  for  looking  at 
objects  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
spectator— 2.  A  small  achromatic  telescope, 
usually  from  20  to  24  inches  long,  and  hav- 
ing from  Uiree  to  six  joints.— 3.  That  one  of 
the  two  lenses  forming  the  eye-piece  of  an 
astronomical  telescope  or  compound  micro- 
scope, which  is  the  nearer  to  the  object- 
glass,  the  other  being  the  eyeglass. 

neld-gun  (f^ld'gun),  n.  A  small  cannon 
which  is  carried  along  with  armies,  and 
used  in  the  fleld. 

Field-house  (feldliousX  n.    A  tent 

Field-madder  (f61d'mad-«rX  n.  The  popu- 
lar  name  of  Sherardia  arvensis,  a  British 
plant  common  in  flelds  and  waste  places, 
nat  order  Rubiacess.  It  is  a  hispid  herb, 
with  a  prostrate  stem  spreading  from  the 
root,  and  clusters  of  small  lUac  flowers  in 
terminal  heada 

neld-marsbal  (f«ld-mai^shal),  n.  The  high- 
est rank  conferred  on  general  officers  in  the 
British  and  some  foreign  armies.  In  Britain 
it  is  conferred  only  on  such  commanders  of 
armies  as  are  distinguished  by  their  high 
personal  rank  or  superior  talents. 

Fleld-niarsbalsblp (f€id-mar'shaishipX  n. 

The  office  or  dignity  of  a  fleld-marahaL 
Field-mouse  (f^ld'mousX  n.    One  of  several 
species  of  rodent  animals  that  live  in  the 


F&te,  far,  fat,  fftU;       mA,  met.  hir;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not.  move;       tObe,  tub,  bpll;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abttne;      y,  8c  fey. 


phld-hatitralibt 

OsM,  l-umKrli 
tallol  lleld-m<i 
MJIOd   fleld-R 

^d-uWnOlat  (Hld'ni-tllrtlltlX  n. 

mlunl  hiblUli;i  penal)  wfaDi»ll«UwlJ 
ilmiili  or  pIsnU. 
ild-Il(ltM(Uld'D 
n.  dlatADcet,  dc 
_..>  add.  Qeodrk.. 
nsld-oOMT  (Kld'o(-n>4r). 


II.  SuaetFirldimn 
'Idj^^-Ui).  n.     MIUUt] 

d-pntL(il*r  {f«ld'pr«ch-t[),  n.  0ns  whi 

PTMcbe*  In  the  open  sir. 

hgDc*.    unreitrlctsd   or  lulllclsat    oppor 


iid-plea«(Hid'F 

iId-pn«nM  (f 

nnctics  in  the  npen  I 

rMA-pntOMt  iftM- 


d-akatohlnc  (iHd'ikech-lng),  n.    mait. 
..t  ^1^:^.11,.^  In  plin.  onlcklj  ud 


FiaKUnua  (fildi'mi 


FlaU-«pldaT  (»ld'ipl-dtrX  n.     One  oT  the 
•ujoiu  apeclei  ol  (pidon  lound  In  fleldi. 
ll-«Uff  (Mld'iUI),  n.     A  lUD  furmerlir 
rlid  hj  BDiiDen  In  Ui«  Held,  tod  holdlnc 
iUA  nuich"  •--  •i--'— -■ 


ItKhted 

of  ths  ESfii  Artillery, 

m)iHrt«  uid  conduclon  ol  Uona.  which 

dutr  II  li  to  tonn  dep4U  ot  It  at  toma  con- 

luid  the  front,  H  that  no  gun  niayrun  ibort 

rUId-rola  (fild'rfll).  B.     Aniala  ojwitii, 
a  rodent  uilniil, colled  a1»  theSAorl-laibd 

nel(l-vork(f«ld-i>erk),  n.   i.  All  theontof 

lag  geological  olaerviUDni,  collect^  ipc- 
dnif-iu.  Si,  — 1   nan    a  teniDor^r  irnrk 


rtoldyt  («iil'4  »'  Own  lllie  'a  Beli 
jfcUif  clouda  ha  tranliheth  aWHj.'  n^fKi 


OoCb.  ffaiuli.  Fria  /and,  u.  /"hu,  oilo 
uther  Taut,  formi.  all  avidentlv  of  partici- 
pial origin.  I*ee  For  The  reailar  nuT  alio 
compare  the  luniewhat  improbable  (hoory 
of  the  origin  of  the  wurd  glren  in  following 


penoD  with  deilllah  qiialltlta;  an  iiccMlTBly 

Plandftil  (tenJ'ftil).  a.  mil  of  avU  or  malig- 

nSi^imj'lK'nd'tUl-U),  edp.  In  a  Bend-lliie 

FlMldldl(riadlih).a.  Harlng  the  qoaliUea 

ilend ;  Inlamal :  eitnmelT  wicked"  ein^ 
•liely  cniel^  nuUicloiu:  dCdwIlc;  derlliih. 

Flandlably  (I«i)d'itli-ll),  adv.     In  a*Bendlili 


namtlllmwi  (feod'lih-neaX  n.    The  itate 

of  being  Oendlafa;  mallclniujieaa. 
nandlUn  <f end'inil.  a.  RcHmbUng  a  sand; 

mallclouaty  wicked;  diabolical. 
FtontCfint).     [tVonij(*Bif.l    The  Bend;  the 

dence;  the  derlL 

—Fimta  hatt.  dence  a  thing;  dcTll  a  bli 

7lar<l«r»,a.   Sounds  healthy.  Written  alio 

'a-Dient-i). ade.  [Itl    In 

ltn).a.  (OK/err. /in.fromOFr. 
1.  L/rnu.  will  rude,  cniel,  whence 
wild  hea.1     See  Deih.)    1.  Vehe- 


or-cmelly;  ai  a 


anof/ercewinda'  Jam  II 
olout;  eaally  enraged;  i 


.„ijl,rc 


{firalikadD.  I.  Vlalent1y;turtou>ly; 
gp-  'Both  ildca  Jtmel^  fooghl ' 
t  With  a  nerea  upteuloa  ot  lapect; 

n   (fftJnei),  »    The   nuallty  of 

joaitj;  fuT7;  ferocity;  iav- 


nardliiK-oanit^  jf inl^- 


fourtli  part.  ] 


lle^'beciliM'tMir  wei«"MUbUaltmi 

nvl'luUul "iP^K'iIii-w  "n.  ""l L. .  Ul. 
cauae  It  to  be  done  )  In  Imt,  a  Judicial  writ 
thai  lie)  for  hini  who  haa  iwnvend  Id  debt 
or  damigei.  eaumandlos  the  >hetllT  to  levy 
the  umaon  the  goodi  of  htm  against  whom 

Flerll;  (n'«-rl-1i},  ode.     In  a  hot  or  flarr 

.nea),n.  (See  FlIRI,  Fiai.| 


PlOTT  (fl'«-ri),  o.    (From  lira.)  1.  {V>nali^g 

of  (Ire:  wrapped  in  lire;  bninlng  or  flaming; 
aa,  thejf  rrv  gulf  of  Etna. 

£.  Eully  jnflunniabla;  liable  to  be  ratdlly 
•et  on  fire;  aa.  a/erv  mine. -3.  Hot  like  (In; 
(ebemant;  ardent;  reryactire;  Impetuoua; 
aa,  ajfery  ipirlt 

4.  Paialonate;  eaillf  proroked;  Irritable. 


-eatnlned;  I 


) ;  aa,  a  fiery  itced. — 


7.  Uke  Hre;  bright;  glaring;  u.  t firry  ap- 

nnyoroM,  nmatMi(fl'«-n.kroa,  flrliroi). 

timet  from  place  to  idace,  expreulve  nf  a 
•Dmmon*  to  reptJr  to  arn»  with) 
time     It  coidatwl  ol  I 


t  Are  to  and 


nsTT-fDoted  ((!'«- ri-ful-ed],  a. 

twlft  In  motion,  'f  ierv/ooted  >tee> 
nary-hot  (fl't-ri-hot),  o.     Hoi  i 

heuce,/ff.  impetnoualj  eager  orent 


Flmr-naw  ((rs-rl-nfi),  o.     Hot  or  (lery  from 

atit^Uli,Jlrry-Hnr.  frmym. 

F1«T7-B]tOrt  (iVt-rl-thort),  a.  Hot  or  flery 
and  abort;  brief  and  paaelonatA. 

n.b.tfl'U).  Inlais.theuinalabbreTlatlon 
of  Fi^  facia,. 

meiniXTL.  itt.  Arni.t  tie^s.  pipi.a. 

Hft\f4.  from  L  pipan,  pipirt.  a  word  ol 
onomatopoetlc  origin ;  whence  alao  It.  pif- 
ftro,  a  me.     Comp.  Or.  pippiuin;  B,  prep, 

cal  initrumenl  of  the  Sale  kind,  having  but 

ranging  upward!  Irom  D  on  the  lODrtb  line 


Flftr  (nrf  rt  n.  One  who  pUy*  on  *  We. 
nft-rmll  (flTril),  <l  Saul,  la)  the  raO 
I  formhiglheapperfenceofthebalwarkaon 
each  aide  of  the  qomrleFHleck  and  poop  in 
men-of-war.  (b)  The  rail  mun<l  the  maln- 
'  matt,  and  encircling  Imth  it  and  the  pumpa 
FUllll  (fifiih),  a.     [Hiia  term  originated 


from  Ul*  belief  thai  a  coniiderable  numbei 
of  the  people  of  the  countv  of  FIfi  wen 
•ornewhat  deranged.]  [lalt-cnuy;  eicea 
alvelr  whimilcah  crabbed  and  peculiar  li 
dlipoilUon.     [Bcatch.l 

PlftMn<ftrt4n),o.     [A.8»ii.jV'p>-//.n«. 


nneantbinrt^ntb),  a.  (A.  Rai.  ^/eeotka- 
Hf,  bve.  (idUh,  tenth  ]  1.  The  flfth  in  order 
after  the  tenth.  — Z.  fielngone  of  fifteen  e<iual 
parte  Into  whicli  a  whole  li  divided 

nnasnth  (tlf tjnthX  n.  I.  A  fifteenth  part 
i.  In  murfc.  (o)  the  Inlervel  of  the  double 
ocUre  (*)  A  atop  In  an  organ  tuned  two 
octaves  higher  than  the  diapaeoi 


r«'*.*ii 


,  S^'f^"' 


X.  fifia.    He*  nvn 

leit  after  the  fourth. 

<  eqoal  parte  tuto  which 


va  ecinal  pari*  into 


cordirihe  octave 'eieeptei  It*  rallo  I* 
0  :  £.  There  ii  a  flat  or  impevjectjijth,  and 
an  eitreme  iharp  or  nverhaoua fifth, 

Flftltly  (fltthlli  ad«.     In  the  nfth  plare. 

Finb'molULnnr  Man,  n.    One  of  a  (Oct  of 

lecfi  onljof  KingJeana'    11  anrung  up  In 

commencing  the  rtft*  great  monarchy  of  the 
world  (Auyria.  Fenla,  Oresce,  and  Bome 
!■-'—  ■■-  *—  —Kind,  third,  and  fonrthi 
t  t  abould  reign  on  earth 


.  lA-Six-fiftvoiha-fif. 

I.  Next  in  order  after 

Being  one  of  Bfty  eqiul 
whole  la  divided 

n.  One  of  Ally  equal 
unit  or  whole  la  divided. 

IHiX.fi/li0-fi/.  art,  ,j,d 


!.  A  aymbol  repreaenting  this  number.  BJ 

FtC  (Bg),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fie.  like  Ft.  figtu 
(which  no  doDbt  has  Influenced  the  moilem 
form  of  the  word),  D.  vija,  O.  /tigt,  from 
L  ficiu,  flg]  I.  The  fruit  ot  the  ilg-tree 
(Fmi  Carioo),  which  la  a  receptacle  of 
the  flowera,  turbinated  and  hollow,  pro- 
duced In  theaiila  of  lUe  leaves  on  amall 

aame  nature  at  the  apple,  the  orange,  aud 
oilier  fleshy  teed-reaaela;  but  It  It  a  hollow 
receptacle,  containing  a  great  multitude  of 
Ininule  flowen.  the  ripe  carpela  of  which, 
erroneoualy  called 

bedded  In  thepalp 
Figs  are  produced 
In  Turkey,  (Ireece. 

U.  and   Northern 

'    come  from  Turkey. 

.,  cultlTBtod  In  hot- 

tfiia  country.  -  2. 
ieei.-a.  Anything 
ly  of  coniiderslion : 


in  the  froc  of 
e  of  tobacco 


worthleia  or  i 

care  a  fig  tor  hi 
III  rLUg,  t™  , 

I  In/orrierv,  I 


FUt(ng».e.i     1.  To  Intuit  with 
noo.-2.  To  put  into  the  head  ol 


Tg  (fts).  n-     [A  contr.  tor  /ffure,  prohablj 

eiwetopliteilDbookiDttuQoDi.]    linm: 
employed  chlgnr  Id  thg  pbrue  in  fiill  ig,  , 
in  fuUorofflclJ  inm;  In  lall  Bqulpnunc 
[sung.] 
Lol  iincK  one  dT  the quecni  pretulils  •■  AiVjrr 

— ra  be  in  good  Ai.  to  be  In  good  form  or 
coniiltton;  u,  Ihehorae  imufn  joorf  ylj  (or 
am  race.     [Sporting  iluis.] 
■UIBgJ,  n. t  prot  A  pp. fyi/td:  ppr  fimmg. 
1.  Todma;  u,  loyi^  one  ont-.S.  'Fo  trut 

i^paar  Uveir,  aiby  putting*  plHW  of  ginger 


Oocupled  in  war;  being  the  Kene  of  vv; 
.    J^Knff  Held. 
FlC&Ung-fltb  [ntlng-Bsh).  n.     Macromdm 


I,  s  l!9%Kn« 

Itiung-flft 

J  Anobulaie,  ■  not 


il  liberty 

n  it  la  irrlUled,  u  bj  the  gt^t  of 
Jier  ash.  or  at  lU  own  reflecliun  In 


^J 


t^).^ 


7i>-ftPPle  (nfr'"P-l),  n.    a  ipedn  at  apple 

i^thout  ■  core  or  kernel 
Figuti  (K-gi-cfi).  TL    A  witty,  tfarewd.  ntd 

Intriguing  penon.  u  called  nom  the  Itero 

Flg»ryl<llg'tri),n.  [Cormptedfrommjary.] 

A  fruUc;  a  lagatj.     Bam  d:  Fl. 
Flg-Caks  (Hcniak),  n.    A  preparation  of  flgi 

and  almonda  worked  up  into  a  hard  pute 


jrdirst^l-n.    AblrdithBgnu 

pettychapi.    See  Bicirioo. 
ngeut  I  OU'entX  a.    Fidgety. 

A  Unle/rw'  tlUni.  Ami.  » j 

FIS-ffUt  (IVnat).  n.  An  InKct  ol  the  { 
family  (Cullcldst  InJaTioui  to  the  Bg.  en 
■■qi  Into  the  Intettor  ot  the  fniit. 

I  ipltting  an. 

Fl^lt  (fit).  V.  i  pre',  i  pp.  fought;  ppi.  JIgkt- 
iag.  (A  3ai./foA(iin.Q./eeA(eii.D.Kt»i™, 
Dan.  ftaU,  feel,  fikta,  to  llghL  Frobabty 
connected  with  E.  ftt.  O.  /aud,  L  pi^niw. 
Alt.  pvgna.  battle.  G.  pwi"*.  a>tl  1.  To 
■trlre  or  contend  tor  Tictory  in  battta  or  In 


or  deitroy  an 


enemy  either  by  bl 
intend  Inatmi:  folio 


£.  To  act  in  oppoillion  lonnythlng:  taatrlve; 
to  atrnggle  to  roUt  or  check.— To/grAI  lAf 
rf  vtnom  or  thiagt,  to  avoid  them  trom  a 
Imllng  ol  ditlike,  tvtt,  ndgtrnit,  or  almilar 

Flglrtltil.). ".(.     L  To  cairy  on  or  wage,  ai  a 


Ugbtlng. 

S.  To  COB 

aa,  they 


or  gain  by  atniggle;  I 


_ I'd  came  to  flghl;  to  manage  or 

maniBuvre  In  a  Bght;  aa.  lofight  cocka:  to 

a  lit  onc'tahip.— To  ArAt  it  out,  toatruggle 
I  (  derlalTe  n«dt  1>  attained. 

ngbl  (fit),  m.     |»eetheTerb]    1.  A  battle: 

lor  vklory,  elUier  between  indlvlduali,  nr 
between  anniea,  ihtpi.  or  naTiea;  hoitlle 
callialun  ol  partlei  ot  men,  or  ot  animali. 
'WhonowdeDet  Ihee  ttartce  toilnglejI^At.' 
JfilCon.  -.2.  Something  to  acreen  the  com- 
batant* In  ehlpi. 

3.  Power  or  IncUnallon  for  Aghtlog. 

—BatlU.  Fight.  Combat.  Kt\gattmmt,  Con. 
Jliet  See  under  Battli.— Sm.  Combat, 
conteat.  ttruintle,  enconnter.  tniy.  a«ray, 
duel,  battle,  aitlon,  engagement,  conlllcl 
Flgllter  (f>t'«r).  n.    One  that  Bghla;  acom- 

ngbxiag  (fifing),  v.  and  a.  L  Qnalined  nr 
trained  lor  war:  Bt  (or  batUe;  alBo,  haTing 


lecting  glU-n 
HII  about  tb 


FltfrtWttttmfwllXn.    (fwW.andA*^ 
and  Q.E.  utio,  blame,  punlahmenLI    Thi 


^^ 


disturbance  Qf  th 

■lt*I  (BgleD.  It.    The  leat  o 
iring.  In  alluilon 


ennililes- 


FlC-nunsold  (flg'ma-ri-g61d),  n. 
popular  name  lor  p]i '  "- 

ngnisQt  (ng^enl),  n.  [T>  Jbmentmn,  from 
j(ui;ii,  to  feign.)  An  Invention;  ■  fiction: 
Boniething  feigned  or  Imagined.  'Social 
jiffnienlf,  teinl«,  and  formalimis.'  £.  B. 
Browniiig, 

Fll-PWnr  (ng'pek-«r),  n,     same  aa  Fig- 

nc-tbdl  wtLti.  n.  The  name  given  to 
Ine  various  species  ot  Pyrula.  univalve  sheila 
having  the  ahape  of  a  fig  or  pear,  and  be- 
longing  lo  the  lamlty  llurlcldie. 

nK-tTM  (fig'trej.  n.  A  tree  of  the  gonns 
JTcus.  (he  F.  Carioa.  (See  Flcual  It  Is 
a  native  ol  the  Medilemnean  r^on.     It 


the    internal    lor- 
tacle.thes" 


I  the  pi^llUte 


tries     yieldi     two         ngO'KwCnV.i 
cropf  ut  ripe  Iniit 

in  the  coorae  ot  tweln  montha  It  is  aald 
lu  have  been  Brit  bronghl  Into  England  in 
1&2S  by  Cardinal  Pole.-.  To  duvUundf'r  out 
eine  and  fig-tret,  to  live  In  peace  and  lafety. 

FlsnlKU,  FlKolated  (flg'S-UC,  fig'li-Ut-ed). 
A.  fL.  flgttlo.  fiff\Uatutn,  to  tashlan.  from 
fa.  root  of  fingo,  to  laihion,  to  feign.] 
Hade  nf  potter's  clay:  moulded:  ihaped. 

FlnllllXaifu-Un),  n.  [LAjutm,  a  potter, 
from  fijtgo.  to  (mhlon.t  A  name  given  by 
mineralngisti  to  poltera'  clay. 

ri«iir»l^*^  '* •■ -     — 


anallty  ot  be' 
Flgnimbla  <f 


I  (ag-ar-ali  a.     l.   Eeprei 
or  delineation;  consisting  o 


I.  In  nunc,  same  u  fisunli.  i.-Fiipinil 
numftrrt.  Same  aaKfforoli;  fl'nmicTf.  See 
under  Kiofratr 
Flnrmiit  (flg'ar-ant),  n.  muse. :  Flnruite 
(flg'flr-anlL  n  /™>.  [M  1  One  who 
dancea  at  the  opera,  not  singly,   but  ' 


navBS 

figurea  in  any  acene  without  taking  n  pn>- 

FticiIT&U(ng^r-it).a.  [L..^ni.jtirtiniltni. 
to  toFBi.  to  fashion,  trom  figura,  a  sb^e. 
See  ITiaDSE.)  1.  Of  a  certAln  determlnata 
form  gr  shape :  resembling  anything  of  a 

or  loMBlls  reKmbllng  sbalis.  -S I  Flguntln. 
•Under  the  ihadow  of  it^imte  e&utlon.' 
Bal^.—S.  In  tniiiic.  pertaining  to  or  char- 


cotiaidered,  aa  Iriangular^yramld^,  pen- 
tagonal,  Ac,  numbers.  They  are  tonned 
from  any  alltlunetlcal  series  In  which  the 
Brat  term  Is  unity  and  the  dilleivnce  a  whole 

sum  of  the  fint  two,  first  three,  first  four. 

from  which  another  may  be  formed  in  like 

lints  representing  tliem 
ran^ement   in  dmer^nt 

It  JS- 
being  trlangul^.  andthoseintliethlrdliu* 
•qnare;— 

12       3         4         5         a       Ac 
1       S       B       10       IS       ai       dx^ 

PlSnmtad  (flgMr-it-edX  a.  Having  a  da- 
TigaXKMj  (flg'ur-it-U),  adE.  In  a  fignmta 
Flfunillini  (fig  Cr-i'shon}.  n.    1.  Thesctot 

mliture  at  concords  and  dlacorda.  — 3.  In 
philoL  change  In  the  form  of  words  without 
change  in  the  meaning. 
FIgnratfva  (tlg'ur'*t-rvX  a.  [Fr.  fiffunttf, 
fnmi  figure.]  \.  Repreaentlng  by  meant 
of  a  i^nre;  repreaentlng  by  reaamblance; 


i.  Feed  In  aineUphoricBl  lenie:  not  literal; 

figures  ot  speech :  ornate ;  flowery;  fiortd ; 
aa.  a  description  highly  jifuraUM. — i.  In 

figure:  m  a  manner  to  eihibit  Ideaa  by  n- 
eemblance;  In  a  sense  different  from  thai 
which  words  originally  Imply;  In  a  meta- 


FlKIUmtlTaiBn  (fig'Qr-it-lr-DaX  n.    State 

FlginTe  (flg'llr),  n.  IFr.:  L.  ftpna.  from 
fig.  root  of  Jlniio,  to  fasliian  to  ihspe,} 
1.  The  tormof  anything,  aseipresaed by  the 

fashion;  form;  aa,  flowers  have  eiqul^ 
figvrti:  a  triangle  Is  nfigvrt  of  three  sides: 
a  square  is  a.i$;ure  of  tour  equal  sides  and 

I.  The  representatian  ol  any  form  by  draw- 
ing, painting,  modelling,  carving,  embroid- 
ering, weaning,  or  other  proceas;  eapedally 
the  hnman  body  so  represented.  -A  coin 
that  bean  thejfpireofanangel.'    Skat. 


UEfirs';^ 


impre. 


iyUvein./illi.r, 
rnce.  Lav.  4.  Appearance  or 
njsde  by  the  conduct  ot  a  person; 

-  6.  'in  I'flfe,  the  forin  ot  a  ayl- 
logism  with  rrspect  t-i  the  reliOvB  position 
ol  the  middle  temi.-d.  In  arilh.  acharacter 

9.-7,  In  ulrol.  the  horoscope;  the  diagnm 
ol  the  aspects  ol  the  lUIn 'logical  housea 

ii'r^'-etiii^'io R^°«'[>o™.  W.rfrh*.. 
8  Value,  as  eiprcsied  in  nnmbert;  price; 
aa.  the  goods  were  snld  at  a  high  fiavrt. 
•  Accommodating  a  youngster,  who  had  Jnat 


•olanil  tha  nglnHDt.  wlUi  >  riindcr* 
chUMT  at  ui  ODOoniDKiiily  lUn  jlffun 
Tkaduray.—t.  Id  U«I.  tj'pe;  npmenti 


ID.  In  rAiL  a  mods  ol  ipHkhif:  or  wrttins, 
In  whlcb  vordi  an  ilsllaetad  trom  tiMr 
onllnary  dznlAcatLon,  or  a  mods  mon 
baanCUul  and  amphatlcal  Uiui  tbg  ordlairjr 
vaj  of  Bxpnaalnff  thfl  Hme;  plctorial-lan- 
Kuags:  >  trope:  any  devlaUoa  from  Uig  rulei 
of  analog  or  lyntu.— 11.  In  dancii^,  the 
MTgral  (tepi  irhlch  Uie  dancer  mikci  In 
«rder  and  cadence,  conildend  aa  they  form 
oflTtaln  Agans  on   the  Poor  —  Appartnt 

cut  ajgart,  to  make  one'i  lell  celebraivd  or 

PlguM  (lls'ar).  V.  I  pre!  &  pp.  found;  ppr. 

jiauring.  1.  To  make  an  Imue.UkeneM.  or 
idctBM  ol;  to  repment  by  drawlnj,  icnlp- 
ture.  modem  ns,  cairltii,  ambroideiy,  Ac : 
u,  to  >[«£«  a  plant,  ihell,  Ac— t  To  cover 
or  adorn  irlth  Ainiret  or  imiBsi:  to  mark 
wfth  Diriire*;  lo  form  flgnraa  In  by  trti  to 
■Urenliy;  to  Taiie^te;  aa,  to  J^u/v  velvet 
ormiullti. 

&  To  npmient  by  a  typical  or  flguratire 

1  To  Imagine;  to  iouge  in  the  mind. 
Tkc  Ihlm  wc  »t>.  ud  Ilxs  •<  bulkl  l>  up, 
fi.  To  preiignre;  to  fotvihow. 

e.  To  note  by  eharaclen ;  to  Indlcala  by 


lieoMCtlK'llrt.r.i.  To  make  »  ng^r*;  to  be 
dutln^^od:  ai,  the  envoy jtouivd  at  the 
court  of  St  aoiid.  'Who  fyurtd  In  Ul« 
rebellion. '     Boiinqbrake 

Flcura-cutar,)  ncnT*-lllii|«rl  (Og^- 
kH(C4r.  ng'ttr-Hlng-gr),  n.    A  pretender  to 


ngnnd  Cg'Qrd).  0.  I.  Adorned 
urai.  -t  ITied  In  a  metaphorical  k 
talning  ■  figure  or  HgDrst ;  tropLci 
phi>r1caL     '  t  ii/und  and  metaphu 


ft  pattern  or  d«lini  ia  wrought. 
Flinre-IWBdWur-hed).  n.    The 
lal  (Ignrc.  itatne,  or  biut  on  tbe 


Flgim-iiukar  (fig 

part  of  the  art  ol  mi 


M  eaalty  cut  Into  flgurea.     Bee 

., u  (in 

FlCOrllt  (fig-Or-lat),    n.       uim    -uu    >m  or 

Intarpreii  fl^rea 

FlC-WOrt  (flg'ven).  n.  (Pmm  lU  naa,  ac- 
cording lo  the  old  doctrine  of  lignatareaCaee 
SiONaTURi,  I).  In  the  dlisaaa  called  JleuiJ 
The  common  name  of  Scrophulaila.  a  genua 
of  herbaceoui  i^nta.  oat  order  Scropho- 
lariacev.  containing  about  IDO  •peclea.  of 
which  lonr  are  natitea  ol  Britain. 

PlIt^Prt•<(^k)  c.l.  [Older  and  Northern 
lorm  comepondlng  to  the  aoItcDcd  ]Uge. 
Cump-  birk,  birch;  Hg^  ridge ;  brio,  bridga. 
aeePiiiai.1  To  fidget:  to  berutlcH:  to^ 
canataotly  Id  ■  ittt*  uf  trivial  motion;  to  be 
at  trouble  about  anything.  [Provincial 
EacUah  and  Scotch.) 

Flits,  rft»  (lyk).  ■.(.  To  give  Inolile  to; 
to  vex;  to  perplsi-    IHcatch.i 

Flits,  Frks  (ryk),  n.  1.  Rutleuneaa  or  agi- 
tation cauKd  by  triDlng  annoyance.  [Bcotch.  ] 

i.  Any  trifling  peculiarity  In  ngard  to  work 
which  cauaea  unnecesaary  trouble;  teaalng 
euclnoH  of  operation.     [Scotch.] 


FlkaiT,  FrksrlB  ((Tk'e-ri).  n. 

Ing  trouble  about  trifiee;  ran 


eJlatel 


be  npmenled  directly  or  emblematiially 
by  a  fipire,  >nch  a  flRure  Ei  uiually  plactd 
at  Iheliead  of  the  leawl;  thni.  the  \tl40n 
wooldhaieabiMtarttatucOt  Lord  Nelwn 
tor  a  ilEnre-head.  the  Lim  would  have  the 
flgniv  of  a  Lnn.  the  BritanBia  a  flgutv  at 

no  bolt  or  figure  b  uied  the  head  li  often 


lei;    DnidUj 

tom"atto'nof"nocnn»e^Qe"o«Vili!A'^rk; 
•  «»body.    [Scoteh.1 

FllMMIU  cm  e'ihu>\  B.  [From  L  lUuin.  a 
thread.  1  Compoitd  or  canilatliig  ol  Chruda 

FllMSr(ai'ai-ir),n.  [O.IL  and  Norm.  «ia«, 
1  file  or  thread  on  which  tba  >«card>  of 
courUof  Juillce  were  atrung;  Fr.  lUaiH. 
Bai  ready  to  be  (pun.  from  L.  jtluiFi,  a 
thread.)  A  lurmer  ofllFer  In  the  Court  ol 
Common  Plean,  who  made  out  all  original 

called  Irom  filing  the  write  on  which  he 

Mmi''(mi'V).  1  [L  jUum,  a  thread. 
Irom  the  cottony  haln.)  Cudweed,  a  genua 


ender  thread. , 

hrcad;  a  fihre;  a  line  Uiread.  of 
ikln.planta,  roo(a,*c. 

liiiVpirtoitiieal 

anpport  the  anUier. 

FIlMieiitary  (ni-a-ment'a-ri).  a.  Hating 
the  character  of  or  formed  by  ■  DlamcDt. 

nUnuntOld  (fll-a-ment'oldX  a.  [From  E. 
/iai«ni,aadGr  lidoi,  rsaemblanoe.)   Like 

Fliltilimtoaa,  rUAmsntom  <fll-a-ment'i>. 

IngolfinefilameDta.— 2.  labuL  bearing  fila- 

FllAndsr  (fil-an'dCr).  n.  The  name  given  by 
Le  Brun  to  a  kannroo  found  in  aome  ol 
the  lalanda  of  the  Eaat  Indian  Archipelago 
tllalmtUurut  affiaCieur). 

Almndara  (fll'an-den).  fi  [Fr.  Uandrti. 
from    L  /Jum.  a  thread  ]     A  dlaeaae  In 

Pilar  (iner),  a.  (L.j«»ni.  aUiread.)  Per- 
talniug  to  a  thread;  qwdflcaily.  applied  to 


>r  other  optical  initmment. 
inui  wnoH  conitnictlon  one  or  more  Ihreadi 
or  wirea  are  lulroduced:  aa,  a  filar  mlero- 

raJStatfi^'ri^ri^'A  inna  of  nemaKrfd 
wonna  belooglui  to  the  claa  Scoledda, 
Including  the  guinea-worm,    flee  OUINBA* 

FUATlAdM,  FllKrildn  (ll-la-rl'a^«,  fl-U-rf'- 
l-dA).  n.  pi  Tht«ad-<rormi.  A  family  of 
narailtlc  Ihread-llko^wonni,  Inhabttlpgjtif- 


FUfttnre  (fU'a-tfir),  n.  I.  A  forming  Into 
thread);  the  reeling  ol  illk  from  cooooni.— 
i.  A  reel  tor  drawing  dS  illk  frem  cocooni; 
a  filatory.— 3.  An  eaubllihmant  for  reeling 


,    Sameainiastr. 


thing  ol  little  talue;  to  pilfer;  to  take  in  a 
thievllh  manner  from  another. 

FUi  waM  l\ic,JIU\  OiM  Uult  fned  ••■y.  DrrA- 
FIKdMr(lllch'«r).n.  One  who  Blcbea;  a  thief ; 
,._,__..„.__._..jyy^(^  'Tlil»/loA«r 


..  nPifldaU. 
U.  Irom  L.  filum 
■  ■  1,  or  line;  r 


,  itring.  or  ir. 
I  on  wnlch  iHii 


■nS^ou 


SooD  ■hcrlhrcc^i^flrukllna  tn' 

£.  I  Begular  aucceMlon  ol  thought 
.... .  ..-,. . ......j^yji, 


enor;  Uiread  oldlacourH 


— Ob  jWe,  in  orderly  prexnatlon,— /ion* 
and  jUl  fmtfil  V  the  llnea  of  eoldiera  Irom 
aide  to  aide,  and  from  front  to  back ;  com- 
mon Kldlenall  under  the  rank  of  lergeant; 
hence,  the  general  body  of  any  party  or 
•oclety  MdUUnguldied  from  tha  leaden. 
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FUiTiTBKQ 


2.  To  go  with  an  equal  pace;  to  keep  p«ce; 
to  be  co-extensiye. 

My  endesTOurs 

Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  de«ure«. 

\etjtted  with  my  abilities.  SMoM. 

FUet  (HI),  V.  t  I  A.  Sax.  /^ton,  from  /fti,  foul.] 
To  dirty;  to  detlle ;  to  pollute ;  to  contami- 
nate; to  disgrace  or  degrade. 

For  Banquo's  issue  hare  \/U«d  my  miiid.     Shnk. 

FUe  (fil).  n.  [A.  Sax.  fed,  G.  feile,  O.H.O. 
vUiUa,figUa,  a  file,  tromfigen,  to  rub.)  1.  A 
well-known  steel  instrument,  baring  teeth 
upon  the  surface  for  cutting,  abrading,  and 
smoothing  metal,  iTory,  wood,  &c.—±  Pig. 
any  means  used  to  refine  or  polish,  aa  style. 

Mock  the  nice  touches  of  the  critic'syf/r. 

AktMside. 

8.  t  Smooth  polished  style. 

And  were  it  not  ill  fitting:  for  t\A%JtU 

To  sine  of  hills  and  woods  'monj;  wars  and  knij^hts, 

I  would  abate  the stcmenesse  oimy  stile.    Sfenser. 

4.  A  hard  cunning  person;  a  shrewd  person; 
a  deep  or  artfnl  man;  as.  a  sly  old>U«.  *The 
names  of  them  two  old  file*  as  was  on  the 
bench.'  Dicketu.  [Slang.] 
File  (fil),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  /lUd;  ppr.  filing.  [See 
the  noun.  ]  1.  To  rub  smooth,  or  cut  with  a 
file,  or  as  with  a  file;  to  polish;  as,  to^  a 
saw;  to  file  off  a  tooth. 

The  iron  teeth  of  confinement  and  privation  had 
been  slowlyyf/i><i'-  him  down.  Ditittu. 

2.  Fig.  to  smooth;  to  polish;  to  correct;  to 
improve. 

Fiie  your  tongue  with  a  little  more  courtesy. 

Sir  ly.  Stvte. 

File-cutter  (fnicut-^r),  n.   A  maker  of  files. 

FUe-flah  (firfish).  n.  A  name  given  to  cer- 
tain fishes  from  their  skins  being  granulated 
like  a  file;  thejr  constitute  the  genus  Ba- 
listes.  B.  eapriseu*  is  the  European  file- 
fish,  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  occasionally  met  with  on  our 
southern  coasts.  It  has  the  power  of  infiat- 
ing  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  at  pleasure, 
and  grows  to  the  size  of  2  feet  B.  aexUea- 
hu  is  12  or  14  inches  long,  and  is  a  native  of 
the  Indian  and  American  seas,  as  well  as  of 
the  Red  Sea.  See  Balistes  and  Baustidjl 

File-leader  (nnSd-dr),  n.  MlHiL  the  soldier 
placed  in  the  front  of  a  file. 

FUe-marchlng  (flrmarch-ing),  n.  MilU. 
the  marching  of  a  line  two  deep,  when  faced 
to  the  right  or  left,  so  that  the  front  and 
rear  rank  march  side  by  side.    Brande. 

Fllemot  (fire-moti  n.  [Fr.  feuilU^morte,  a 
dead  leaf.]  A  yellowish  brown  colour;  the 
colour  of  a  faded  leaf. 

Filer  (fil'^r),  n.  One  who  uses  a  file  in  cut- 
ting, smoothing,  or  polishing. 

FUCHilielKnrshelX  n.  A  bivalve  mollusc  of 
the  genus  Pholas. 

Fillaa  (fil'l-an,  a.  [Fr.  filial,  from  L.  L.  filia- 
lie,  from  L.  filiue,  a  son,  or  Alia,  a  daughter.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  son  or  daughter;  becom- 
ing a  child  in  relation  to  his  parents;  as, 
filuU  duty  or  obedience  is  such  duty  or 
obedience  as  the  child  owes  to  his  parents. 

Withyf/ta/  confidence  inspired 
Can  Utt  to  Heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye, 
And  smiling  say.  '  My  Father  oiade  them  all.* 

C0tv/*r. 

2.  Bearing  the  relation  of  a  child. 

Sprigs  of  like  leaf  erect  thdrjt/iai  heads.    Prior. 

Filially  (firial-UX  adt.    In  a  filial  manner. 
Filiate  (fin-at),  r.<.    [See  Affiliatk.)    To 

adopt  as  a  son  or  daughter;  to  establish  a 

filiation. 
Filiation (fili&'shon). n.  [Fr. . from L. filius, 

a  son  ]    1.  The  relation  of  a  son  or  child  to 

a  father:  the  correlative  to  paternity. 

Among  all  the  sons  of  God.  there  is  none  like  to 
that  One  Son  of  (iod.   And  if  there  be  so  great  a  div 

Krily  in  theJfJtntiam,  we  must  make  as  great  a  dif- 
vnce  in  the  correspondent  reUtioo.       Ptarson. 

2.  Adoption.— S.  The  fixing  of  a  bastard 
child  on  some  one  aa  its  father;  afltUation. 
Filibeg  (flri-be»).  n.  Same  as  FUlibeg 
Fimmater  (fll'i-bus-tArX  n.  [Ft.  fiibtufti^r, 
formerly  fribuetu^,  a  form  of  D.  vrijbuiter, 
G.  freibeuUr,  K  freebooter.  See  BooTV. 
By  others  referred  to  Sp.  filibole,  JUbote, 
from  E.  fiyboai,  or  D.  wiboot,  a  fly-boat] 
Ori^nally.  a  buccaneer  in  the  West  Indian 
Islands  who  preyed  on  the  Spanish  com- 
merce to  South  America ;  now  applied  to 
certain  lawless  adventurers  belonging  to 
the  I'nited  States,  who.  without  authority, 
invjide,  with  the  viewof  occupying,  a  foreign 
country:  or  to  similar  adventurers  of  other 
nationalities.  The  adventurers  who  followMl 
Lopez  to  Cuba  in  1861.  and  those  who  with 
Walker  occupied  Nicaragua  from  1866  to 
1857.  are  the  most  notorious  examples  of 
filibusters  in  modem  times. 


Fllilmster  (fil1-bus-t6r),  v.i.    To  act  aa  a 

freebooter  or  buccaneer. 
Fllilmsterisin  (fil'i-bns-t£r-izm>,  n.  The  act 

or  practice  of  filibustering;  buccaneering; 

freebooting. 
FUical  (filf-kal).  a.  Belonging  to  the  FUices 

or  ferns. 
'  FiUces  (fiVis-^),  njd.    [Norn.  pL  of  L  filia, 

the  male  fern.]    The  scientific  name  of  the 

large  group  of  cryptogamic  plants  popularly 

known  zs/ems.    See  Fern. 
Filldform  (fil-is'i-form),  a.    Fern-shaped. 
FUicite  (fll'i-sit).  n.  [L.  filix,  a  fern.]  A  foasll 

fern  or  fllicoid  plant 
FUicoid  (fll-ik'oidX  a.    [L.  filix,  a  fern,  and 

0.  eidos,  likeness.]  In  boL  fern-like;  having 
the  form  of  ferns. 

FUiOOid  (fil-ik'oidX  n.    A  plant  resembUng 

A  ^61*11 

FUiooiogy  (fil-i-kol'o-jiX  n.    [LJilix,  a  fern. 

and  Or.  logoe,  a  discourse.]    The  study  of 

ferns. 
FilietF  (fi-U'e-tiX  vi^    [L.  >Utu«,  ason.]    The 

relation  of  a  son  to  a  parent;  sonship. 

The  paternity  of  A  and  thejf/itty  of  B  are  not  two 
facts,  but  two  modes  of  expressing  the  same  fact. 

y.  S.  MM. 

FilifiMroilB  (fil-if  6r-U8).  a.  [L.  filum,  a  thread, 
and  fero,  to  produce.]  I^roducing  threads. 
Varpenter. 

Filiform  (fiVi-form),  a.  [L.  filum,  a  thread, 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
thread  or  filament:  long,  slender,  round,  and 
of  equal  thickness  throughout;  as,  ti  filiform 
style  or  peduncle. 

Filiforxma  (firi-form-i-a),  n.  pi.  One  of  the 
two  sections  into  which  crustaceans  of  the 
order  Liemodipoda  are  divided,  the  other 
section  being  the  Ovalia.  The  Filiformiaare 
characterized  by  a  long  and  thread-like 
bodv  with  lone  and  slender  l^s,  while  the 
Ovalia  have  a  snorter  and  broader  body,  and 
shorter  and  stouter  legs.    See  Ovalia 

Filigrane  (fil'i-gran),  n.  [Fr.  filigrane,  L. 
filum,  a  thread,  and  granum.A  grain.]  The 
original  form  of  the  word  Filigree  Cwhich 
see).    'Several /f/i^ran« curiosities.'  Taller. 

Filigraned  (fill-grand),  a.  Same  as  Fill- 
greed. 

niigree  (firi-gr6).  n.  [See  FILIORANR.] 
Originally,  granular  net-work,  the  Italians 
who  introduced  it  placing  beads  upon  it;  a 
kind  of  enrichment  on  gold  or  silver  wrought 
delicately  in  the  manner  of  little  threads  or 
grains,  or  of  both  intermixed. 

nilgree  (firi-gre),  a.  Relating  to,  or  com- 
posed of,  work  in  filigree. 

The  churches  of  our  ancestors  shoot  up  into  spires, 
towers,  pinnacles,  and  Jf/igree  work.       Swinbumt. 

Flligreed  (fil'i-gred),  a.   Ornamented  with 

filigree:  filigraned. 
FUing  (firing),  tk    A  fragment  or  particle 

rubbed  off  by  the  act  of  filing;  as,  filingg  of 

iron. 
FiliPendQloas  (fll-l-pend'Ol-us).  a.  \Jj.  JUum, 

a  thread,  and  E.  pendulous  (which  see).] 

1.  Suspended  by  a  thread— 2.  In  bot  a  term 
applied  to  tuberous  swellings  developed  in 
the  middle  of  slender  t}iread-like  rootleta. 

Filltel»  (fili-t^§).  n.pL[L.  filum,  a  thread, 
and  tela,  a  web.]  A  tribe  of  spiders  who 
spread  their  threads  about  the  places  in 
which  they  prowl  in  pursuit  of  their  prey. 
The  most  noteworthy  genus  is  the  Clotho 
of  Egypt  and  Southern  Europe,  a  limpet- 
shaped  spider,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
remarkable  for  the  curious  habitation  it 
constructs  for  its  young. 

Fili  (fil).  V.  t.  [A.  Stix.fyllan,  to  fill,  from  the 
adjective  ful,  full  — common  in  kindred 
forms  to  all  the  Teut.  tongues— comp.  Goth. 
fulljan,  Q  fUUen,  D.  vuUen,  to  fiU- allied 
to  L.  pleo.  to  fill.  Or.  pUrie,  full,  and  Skr. 
piir,  to  fill,  r  being  changed  into  /.]  1.  To 
put  or  pour  in  till  no  more  can  be  contained: 
to  make  full:  to  cause  to  be  occupied  so 
that  no  space  is  left  vacant:  as,  to /U/  a  bas- 
ket, a  bottle,  a  vessel ;  the  clergyman  filled 
his  church. 

]         Fi//  the  water-pots  with  water.    And  they  /fi/fj 
I     thera  to  the  brim.  Jn.  il.  7. 

2.  To  occupy  the  whole  space  or  capacity  of; 
to  occupy  so  as  to  leave  no  space  vacant; 
to  occupy  to  a  great  extent;  to  pervade;  to 
cause  to  abound;  as,  the  people  filled  the 
church. 

I  MB  mhojf// 
Infinitude,  nor  vacuous  the  space.  MiU»M. 

Be  fruitful  and  multiply.  undJfU  the  waters  in  the 
seas.  Gen.  tat. 

The  earth  wasyfiUJ  with  violence.       Cen.  vL  11. 
S.  To  satisfy:  to  content;  to  glut 

Whence  should  we  have  so  m«ich  bread  in  the  wil- 
deme«v.  as  Xojtil  to  great  a  multitude?    Mat.  «v.  33. 


4.  To  press  and  dilate  on  all  sides  or  to  ^e 
extremities. 

A  stately  ship 
With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim. 
Sails^//'</ and  streamers  waving.  Milton. 

5.  To  supply  with  an  incumbent;  as.  to  fiU. 
an  office  or  vacancy.— 6.  To  possess  and  per- 
form the  duties  of;  to  officiate  in,  as  an  in- 

'  cumbent:  to  hold  or  oocupv;  as.  a  kiugySib 
a  throne  :*  the  speaker  of  the  house  >SZ/«  the 
chair.— 7.  Haul,  to  brace  the  sails  so  that 
the  wind  will  bear  upon  them  and  dilate 
them.— 7V>  fiU  in,  to  insert;  as,  he  filled  m 
the  omitted  items.— To  fill  out,  (a)  to  pour 
out  into  a  vessel,  as  liquor,  (b)  To  extend 
or  enlarge  to  the  desired  limit,  or  simply  to 
extend  or  enlarge.— To  fill  up,  (a)  to  make 
fulL 

It  pours  the  bliss  xhrnxjiUt  m/  all  the  mind.    Po/e. 

(b\  To  occupy;  to  fill;  as,  seek  to  fill  vp  life 
with  useful  employmenta  (e)  To  fill;  to 
occupy  the  whole  extent;  ba,  to  fill  up  a 
given  space,  (d)  To  engage  or  employ;  as, 
to  fiU  iqt  time,  (e)  To  complete;  to  ac- 
complish. 

AndyiU  up  what  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ. 

Col.  L  24. 

Fill  (filX  v^  1-  To  fill  a  cup  or  gUas  for 
drinking;  to  give  to  drink. 

In  the  cup  which  she  hath  filled.  Jilt  to  her  double. 

Rev.  xvtiL  6. 

2.  To  grow  or  become  full;  as.  com  filU 
well  in  a  warm  season ;  a  mill-pond  fille 
during  the  night— To  fill  out,  to  become 
enlarged  or  distended.— To  fill  up,  to  grow 
or  become  full;  as,  the  channel  of  the  river 
fill$  up  with  sand  every  spring. 
Fill  (^tU ),  n.  A  full  supply :  as  much  as 
supplies  want;  as  much  as  gives  complete 
satisfaction.  '  Where  I  may  weep  my  fill.' 
Shak. 

The  land  shall  yield  her  fruit,  and  ye  shall  eat  your 
Jl/i  and  dwell  therein  in  safety.  Lev.  xxv.  19. 

FUL  pret  of  fall    Chaucer. 

Fillt  (fil),  n.  [A  form  of  thiU.^  Shaft;  thilL 
*  We'll  put  you  i'  the  fill*. '    Shak. 

Fillagree  (flKa-gre),  n.    Same  as  t'Uigree. 

Filler  (fil'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
fills:  especially,  a  vessel  or  utensil  for  con- 
veying a  liquid  into  a  bottle,  cask,  Ac.;  a 
fimnei. 

Thev  have  six  diggers  to  four  filUrs,  so  as  to  keep 
the  JtlUrs  always  at  work.  M^rttmer. 

Brave  soldier,  yield  thou,  stock  of  arms  and  honour; 
Thou  jUUr  of  the  world  with  fame  and  glory. 

Brau.  &•  Fl. 

Filler,  Fin-horse  (fil'fir,  filTiorsX  n.  [See 
Fill,  a  shaft  ]  The  norae  which  goes  in  the 
shafts:  a  tliill-horse. 

Fillet  (flHet).  n.  [Fr.  filet,  a  thread,  a  band, 
a  net,  the  chine  of  an  animal,  4S:c. ,  dim.  of 
fd,  thread,  from  L.  filum,  a  ^read.]  1.  A 
little  band  to  tie  about  the  hair  of  the  head. 

A  belt  her  waist,  a  Ji//ef  binds  her  hair.      Pof*. 

2.  A  muscle,  or  a  piece  of  meat  composed  of 
muscles;  especially,  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
thigh:  applied  chieflv  to  veal:  as,  k  fillet  of 
veal.  —  3.  Meat  rolled  together  and  tied 
round. 

Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake. 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake.  Shak. 

4.  In  arch,  (a)  a  small  moulding  generally 
rectangular  in  section,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  narrow  band,  generally  used 
to  separate  ornaments  and  mouldings:  an 
annulet:  a  list;  a  listeL  See  Ann i LET. 
(&)  The  ridge  between  the  flutes  of  a  column : 
called  also  a  Facet  or  Faeette.—b.  In  her. 
a  kind  of  orle  or  bordure,  containing  only 
the  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of 
the  common  bordure.  It  runs  quite  round 
near  the  edge,  as  a  lace  over  a  cloak.— 6.  In 
the  manage,  the  loins  of  a  horse,  beginning 
at  the  place  where  the  hinder  part  of  the 
saddle  rests.  ~7.  In  technology.  In  general, 
this  Hord  has  a  great  many  applications, 
such  as  in  carp,  a  strip  nailed  to  a  wall  or 
partition  to  support  a  shelf,  a  strip  for  a 
door  to  close  against;  In  gilding,  a  band  of 
gold-leaf  on  a  picture-frame  or  elsewhere: 
in  coining,  a  strip  of  metal  rolled  to  a  certain 
size;  also  the  thread  of  a  screw;  a  ring  on 
the  miU7le  of  a  gun:  Ac. 
Fillet  (fil'let).  V.  t.  To  bind,  furnish,  or  adorn 
with  a  fillet  ur  little  band. 

He  m.ide  hooks  for  the  pillars,  and  overlaid  tbcir 
chapiters,  and  Jilltttd  them.  Ex.  xxxvii.  «■ 

FiUettnir  (fiHet-ing).  n.  1.  The  material  of 
whichflllets  are  made.— 2.  Fillets,  collect- 
ively. 

FlUlbeg  (flnibeg).  n.  (Gael  filleadh-heg, 
Ut  little-plaid -/Z/<'a(fA.  a  plait,  a  plaid, 
and  beg,  little]  A  tlress  reaching  only  to 
the  knees  worn  in  the  Highlauds  of  Scot- 


Fate,  Ur,  fat,  f»U;       m«.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;      n6te.  not.  move:       tube,  tub,  byll;       oil.  i  ound:      ti,  8c.  abt*ne;     y.  .«4c.  ley. 


I^tnutar  (Ol'l-bot-Ui),  n.    Suna  u  FiU- 
niUnc (uriDB). a.  Cilcu]it*il  toUl.HtlilT. 


Inim   Uut  poilUon  wllb  lonia   vJoleDce: 
bence,  to  itrike  in  anj  vm!  or  wJUi  anjr  Id- 

FDlln  (fllllpXv.i:     To  ilrtkB  with  thB  uU 

cJUie  Bii^iT     See  o.t 

FllU])  (nillp).  n.     1,  A  ]«rk  ot  thg  Bngar 
fDreerl  (uddenly  from  the  thumb:  bancs,  ■ 

Wnil>  to  rouH.  aiclta,  or  nvlitc^  u.  thil 
'Ma  jUIip  lo  mjr  iplrlt*. 


in').  «.     [G.  >.i>. 
>t  the 


tKnt  gi.« 


FUilDMIl  (Kl-f 

■latcioi' Am«i 

.ccorJniiL-8  irl 

ud  wboeicr  st  the  neit  meeting  ihill 
utter  the  ymidiaipeen  Dnt  la  anlltle^  lo  ■ 
praienl  rrom  llie  other.  The  term  ii  ip- 
pll«d  *]»  to  tbe  kernel  thill  giTen.  Written 
ilu  PkiUipiaa,  PhOrtptna. 

nilintr  (flllll-Ur).  n.  A  kind  of  plue 
med  for  KTOovIng  timber  or  Tor  rebfttea. 

nUV  (Ullx  n-  (Apparently  a  dim  rorm  ol 
/^,  A  SaL  /ola.    Sea  FO:lL.]    1.  A  [smile 


FlUT'takl  (BlII'Ull  H.     A  r«male  roal. 
Film  (fllni).  n.    (ASu./Jii>,  a  akin,  ahoik; 
fi/liatH.  a  thin  (kin;  Kria  /lmtl./Umtm,  the 
liuniaaakin]    L  A  Ihin  iklD:  >  pelUcle.ai 
oathaejra. 

1.  A  Una  thnail,  ■*  ol  ■  cobweb. 


Film  (lllniK  >.(.     To  com  vitb  a  thin  akin 
or  peUkle. 

FUmlnSH  (nim'l-nei),  •>.     State  ol  being 

F1Ld5  ( 

hnuie*  or  palllclt 


two  Brflith  ape^ea  of  the  genua  Hymeno- 
phyllam.  They  hare  aei»pliiic  Ihnnd-Kke 
rHUome,  and  inull  delicate  pelludil  tmndi. 
The  lori  an  Hite.l  on  ■  column  protected 
by  a  two-mjTod  initolUi.Te.  Bolh  eiieelea  are 

niou  (mil),  o. 

IFromL  JUitm.t 
thnnd  J  In  foot 


jTO^yamor 

POtw  (Ol'lir),  B.    ■ 
IFrjUlw,  1L/>1- 

^Unim./eUram,  .;''iJ?!„'3'3'^^ 

fan     or     foiled   „,;^4afmt^^- 

wool  .ued  origin-  umputnKiitii.iBnbiiplH 

■llyaiaitrainer- 

8m  rxi-J  1    ■    ■ *  — -" 


whlchUqaonarapaaaedforderecaUnn.  Fll- 
term  are  now  lai^ely  employed  for  the  pur- 
poaeol  lllterlnii  water,  either  lor  drinking 

ceulul  tpimnilui  lor  the  pari  neat 
water  For  domeitlc  purpoaea  la  Che  a 
lug  nilfr  ol  Leloge.  ihown  In  cut 


Ola 


■  slab,  throi 


another  poroui^ab 

with  a  tap  to  draw  oH  (he  mured  WB 

movable  plug  in  Uw  loweat  part 
FUler  (fimr),  ..L     To  puri^  or  delacale 


FUter  (fli'i 


purih  or 
uing  it  through  a 
pau  through  a  poroi 


filter.  < 


eunre  ol  the  almoiphere  be 
an  under  anrtace,  the  prsi- 
nn  on  the  Hirfice  above  hu  the  eOect  ol 
(orelng  a  fluid  through  the  porea  of  euch 
iubitancee  a>  It  could  not  otherwlH  pene- 
trate —Fiileriag  fiiarul.  a  glan  or  other 
funnel  made  wftb  ilight  lliiteg  or  channel! 

uaed  It  la  lined  with  nilering-paper.  folded 
and  loosely  put  In.  The  channels  allow  the 
liquid  to  Doia  mora  freelv  than  In  a  funnel 
ot  a  imooth  aarfiioe.— nlifTiiM  paprr,  any 
naner  unalud  and  lulHcienlly  poroui  to 
pau  throngh  It  —Faieriitg 

•liter  li 'Altered. 
A  tUrAHA.from/iU.  fonl. 
See  Foul.]     1.  Anything 

laatlneaa— t.  Anjthlnglhat 
■  "- '  iharacler;  cor- 

FiltUlrdllUi'l-ID.atie.    Id  ■  filthy  raanneri 
FilUda«M  (fllth'l-Mt).  n.     1  The  itata  of 


w  liquid!  I 


niptloD:  poUaUon. 


-i  That  which  li  Blthy;  fllth; 
' ;  cortvptioo ;  pollDllai] ;  dellle- 
I;  Impurity. 


Jj.  Wrtr; 

il  pncUcei;  monlly 


FUtntfl  (fli'trat),  vL  pret  &  pp.  flUra 
ppr.  fUralim.  |L.L  fitlro,  /tlrnfum; 
Ulrar  Bee/lLTSn.]  io  filler;  todefec 
a>  liquor,  by  etral"' — '- 

FUtnt*  (fli'tntj. 

been  paued  through  a 
FUtn^on  (Ill-(ri>:>hon) 


_  through  a  filter. 

(Ill-tri'abon),  n.  Th< 
coa  OL  nitvrlng;  the  proceat  ot  n 
separating  a  liquid  from  the 

fiquid  through  filtering  paper,  tl 


liquid  which  hai 
rhanlcally 


;(On.'i 


■lng),n.(L/BK 


auHtance,  through 
tlkSc.  locA;      g,go;     i.job: 


FlmblB,  FlIIll)I»-Il«np(nni'bl,  flm'bl-hemp), 
n.  [O.  jIiniiMl.  jrnim.I-ftaV.1  The  male 
planta  of  hemp,  which,  being  looneit  ripe, 
are  picked  out  by  hiuid  Irom  among  the 
female,  which  are  Left  to  ripen  Ehair  leed. 

Flmtrtk  (dm'bti-a),  x.  [L..  athnad.  In  the 
pL  ■  fringe]  A  binge:  spedflcally,  (a)  in 
anal,  applied  to  any  Iriage-llke  body,  and 
aapedally  to  the  fringtd  exlremltr  ol  the 
FallonUn  tutie.  (h)  In  M.  apiJIed  to  the 
denUbed  or  tringe-like  ring  ol  Uw  oper- 
culum Dl  moaaei.  by  the  elaatlc  power  ot 
which  the  operculum  li  dliplaced. 


themaelvea  in  an  upright  pwitlon, . 
In  regulating  their  movementi  In  t 
The  nu  coouiti  ol  a  thin  el»tic  a 


■upported  by  rayi  or  Utile  bon;  or  caitila- 
glnoui  oaalciea  The  pectoral  and  fenlnil 
are  known  ae  vaired  lln^  and  repreiant  the 
Ion  and  hind  limb*  of  other  rertebratei:  the 
dorul,  anal,  and  caudal  are  inediun.  vtrti- 


knythlng  reeembDng  a 


J^  Wt^ier'.'ii)  The  I       .   . 
In  the  coulter  at  *  plough,    (c)  In  in«uU> 

ofa  caatlng,  cauied  by  the  imperfect  ap- 
proilmaUan  ot  two  monldlng-boiea.  con- 
taining each  ■  portion  of  the  mould.  The 
lln  1>  lonned  by  the  metal  running  Id  I«- 
tween  the  two  parting  lUriacei.  <d)Iijeoirt. 
a  blade  of  whalebone,  (e)  A  hand.  ISlang.] 
Pin  {(In),  0.1.  pret  App.^nmd;  ppr. /Inuinj. 


G^-V 


[Fr] 


achuh 


[SeeFlNI]    Thatad- 


nfinabU  pereon  or  offence. 

FlIULblS  (fin'a-bl).  a.  [See  FlNI,  vt  to 
clarity.)  That  maf  be  clarified,  reODed.  or 
pDrined. 

nsAlltTn'al), a.    n,./nalif.  trom/iiii,  cud.) 

thingi:  Jlnal  hope;  find  ulvatlon. 

Judgment:  the  battle  ot  Waterloo  brouuht 
the  atmggle  to  a  jSnaJ  iuue.  — S  Reipecting 

^liaf  cauie  !•  that  tor  which  anytjilng  la 
done;  tha'JIcunt  cauia  ii  that  which  pro- 
duce! the  event  or  aSect. 

1iiiUF'inaD>cr|ilinK.ij>«i(uiiie.  '  iri!!mSl. 
",  "fSl    wh,  trUg;    ih,  uura.— Sea  Kei, 


FINALE 
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FINE 


—Final  decree,  in  law,  a  conclusive  sen- 
tence of  a  coort,  as  distinffuished  from  in- 
UrloetUory.— Final,  ConeluHve,  Ultimate. 
Final,  bringing  an  end  or  to  an  end,  coming 
at  the  end  or  at  last,  marks  mainlv  the  cir- 
cumstance of  something  beins  the  last  or  at 
the  last;  eotidtmoe  means  imutting  np  or 
settling;  putting  a  stop  to  any  further 
question  or  procedure,  as  a  eoncltuioe  argu- 
ment, a  eonelueive  step;  ultimate  recalls  the 
tact  that  something  has  gone  before,  and  is 
ani)lied  to  what  is  last  in  a  sequence ;  an 
ultimate  object  is  that  to  whicn  all  one's 
actions  tend  as  the  crowning  point 

Yet  despair  not  of  hlijtttai  pardon.         Uitton. 

This  objection  . . .  will  not  be  found  by  *nv  means 
so  oHuItuive  as  at  first  sight  it  seems.         Hobbts. 

Many  actions  apt  to  procure  fame  are  not  condu- 
cive to  this  our  Httimat*  happiness.  Addis«n. 

Finale  (fd-n&a&Xn.  [it]  l.  in  mutic,  (a)  the 
last  part  of  a  concerted  piece,  sonata,  or 
symphony ;  the  last  piece  in  the  act  of  an 
opera,  (d)  The  final  piece  in  a  concert  pro- 
gramme. Finales  are  generally  characterised 
by  their  grand  effects,  all  the  power  of  the 
instrument,  the  orchestra,  or  the  chorus 
l>eing  called  into  play.— 2.  The  last  part, 
piece,  or  scene  in  any  public  performance  or 
'exhibition. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  two  horsemen  should  first 
occupy  the  arena.  .  .  .  that  Glaucus  and  the  lion 
shouia  next  perform  their  part  in  the  bloody  spec> 
tacle;  and  the  tiger  and  the  Nazarene  be  the  grand 
JiHM.  L0rd  LyttoH. 

Finally  (flnall-ti),  n.  1.  llie  stote  of  being 
final;  the  state  of  being  settled  or  finally 
arranged;  completeness.— 2.  In  philoe.  the 
doctrine  that  nothing  exists  or  was  made 
except  for  a  determinate  end;  the  doctrine 
of  final  causes. 

Finally  (fl'nal-li).  adv.  1.  At  the  end  or 
conclusion;  ultimately;  lastly:  as,  the  cause 
is  expensive,  but  we  Mia\\  finally  recover. — 
2,  Completely;  beyond  recovery. 

The  enemy  was^wa/iTv  exterminated.  Sir  y.  Davit*. 

Finance  (fl-nansO,  n.  [Pr.,  from  L.L.  Jinan- 
eia,  a  money  payment,  from  finare,  to  pay 
a  fine  or  subsidy,  from  L  jinve,  in  the  sense 
of  a  sum  of  money  paid  by  the  subject 
to  the  king  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  privilege; 
the  final  settlement  of  a  claim  by  comp^- 
t ion  or  agreement  ]  1.  The  system  or  science 
of  public  revenue  and  expenditure. 

1  hope,  however,  he  will  not  rely  too  much  on  the 
fertility  of  Lord  North's  genius  (or/!naHce. 

Junius'  Lttters 

2.  fL  Revenue;  funds  in  the  public  treasury, 
or  accruing  to  it;  public  resources  of  money; 
as,  the  Jinaneee  of  the  king  or  government 
were  in  a  low  condition.— S.  pi.  The  income 
or  resources  of  individuals;  as,  my  Ananeee 
are  in  a  very  unhealthy  state.    [Colloq.] 

Finance  (fi-nansO.  v.i.  To  conduct  financial 
operations;  especially,in  a  commercial  sense, 
to  meet  obli^tious  by  continual  borrow- 
ing. 

Flnanoeer,  v.i.   See  Fimancder. 

Financial  ( fi  •  nan '  shal ).  a.  Pertaining  to 
finance  or  public  revenue;  having  to  do  with 
money  matters ;  as,  ftnaneial  concerns  or 
operationa 

Godolphin,  .  .  whose  Jttutncial  skill  had  been 
greatly  missed  during  the  summer,  was  brought  back 
to  the  Treasury.  Mataulay. 

Flnanciallat  (fi-nan'shal-i8t).n.  One  skilled 
in  financial  matters;  a  financier. 

Flnanoially  (fi-nan'shal-liX  a<fo-  In  rela- 
tion to  finances  or  public  revenue;  in  a  man- 
ner to  produce  revenue. 

I  consider,  therefore,  the  stopping  of  the  distil- 
lery.  ceconomlcally.  financiaUy,  commercially.  .  .  . 
as  a  measure  rather  well  meant  than  well  considered. 

Burke. 

Flnandan  (fl-nan'shanX  n.  A  financier. 
(Rare,  J 

nnander  (fi-nan'sSr),  n.  l.  An  oflScer  who 
receives  and  roansg^  the  public  revenues; 
a  treasurer— 2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  fin- 
ancial matters  or  in  the  principles  or  system 
of  public  revenue;  one  who  understands 
money  matters;  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  raising  money  by  imposts, 
excise,  or  taxes,  and  the  economical  man- 
agement and  application  of  public  money.  — 
8.  In  France,  a  receiver  or  farmer  of  the 
public  revenues. 

Financier,  Financeer(flnan's«r).  o.i.  To 
borrow  one  day  to  meet  an  obligation,  and 
on  a  subsequent  day  to  again  borrow  to 
meet  tlie  borrowed  money,  and  so  on  till 
one's  affairs  get  into  confusion.    Lever. 

Knaiy(fIn'*-riX  n.  IFrom /««.  rerfn«.)  In 
ironworks,  the  ascend  for^  at  the  iron  milL 

FlnatlTe  (fln'a-tlv),  a.    Decisive;  definitive; 


Finback.    See  FiNNBR. 

Finch  (flush),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fine;  L.O.  O.  Dan. 
and  Sw.  jiiQc,  Jlnke;  D.  vink.  Comp.  Fr. 
mnaon,  Sp.  pinion.  It.  pineione,  W.  pine,  a 
finch,  Armor,  pint  and  tint,  Prov.  £.  and 
Sc.  pink,  epink.  How  many  of  these  names 
are  to  be  connected  together,  and  what 
degree  of  relationship  may  be  lietween 
them  is  doubtful.  Probably  onomiitopcBia 
is  partly  the  cause  of  their  resemblance. 
Orimm  points  out  the  resemblance  of  the 
Teutonic  forms  to  words  meaning  'spark' 
or  'sparkling.'  as  O.  funke,  <&c.]  The  popu- 
lar name  of  the  small  singing  birds  forming 
the  genus  Fringilla.  In  its  widest  sense  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  numerous  group  con- 
stituting the  family  Fringillidao  (which  see). 

Flnch-tiacked,  Flnched  (flnshlmkt.  finsht), 
a.  Striped  or  spotted  on  the  back,  as  cattle. 

JProvinciaL) 

Find(fIndX  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  found;  ppr.  find- 
ing. [A.  Sax.  O.  Sax.  and  O.  G.  jlndan,  O. 
ftnden,  Dan. /fiufe,  Icel.  Anna  (tor/lnda),  to 
fiqd;  Ooth.  finthan,  to  find.  From  root  (na- 
salized) cognate  with  L.  vet,  in  peto,  to  aim 
at,  to  seek;  and  Or.  pynth,  in  pynthanomai, 
to  learn  by  asking.]  1.  To  discover  by  the 
eye;  to  gain  first  sight  or  knowledge  of 
something  lost;  to  recover  either  by  search- 
ing for  or  by  accident;  to  fall  in  with  (a  per- 
son or  thing  unknown  or  unexpected). 

What  woman,  having  ten  pieces  of  silver,  if  she 
lose  one  piece,  doth  not  light  a  candle,  and  sweep 
the  house,  and  seek  diligently  till  ahcJtMti  itf 

Luke  XV.  a 
In  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  you  will  Jfnd  the  fol- 
lowing words :  '  May  we  ne'er  want  a  friend  nor  a 
bottle  to  give  him  I '    When/ound,  make  a  note  ot 

DicJketu. 

2.  To  come  upon  or  discover  by  seeking  or 
sounding;  as,  to  Jlnd  bottom;  to  discover  or 
know  by  experience;  to  learn  by  study,  ex- 
periment, or  trial ;  as,  air  and  water  are 
found  to  be  compound  substances;  alche- 
mists long  attempted  to  /Ind  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  but  it  is  not  yet  found. 

The  torrid  lone  is  jkov/bund  habitable.     Cowley. 

3.  To  gain;  to  acquire;  to  enjoy;  as,  to  Jlnd 
leisure  for  a  visit 

In  iUs  their  business  and  their  gXory Jtnd.    Ctwl^. 

4.  To  catch;  to  detect 

When  first  found  in  a  lie.  talk  to  him  of  it  as  a 
strange  monstrous  thing.  Locke. 

6.  In  law,  to  determine  and  declare,  or 
award,  by  verdict;  as.  the  Jury  find  the  ac- 
cused to  be  guilty;  they  find  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant;  the  grand-Jury 
find  a  true  bill;  the  Jury  have  Am nd  a  large 
sura  in  damages  for  the  plaintiff. —0.  To 
supply;  to  provide;  to  furnish;  as,  who  will 
find  the  money  or  provisions  for  Uiis  ex- 
pedition. 

Listen  to  me. 
If  I  mustyf  M^  you  wit.         Teunyson. 

—To  find  one'i  self,  to  be;  to  fare  in  regard 
to  ease  or  pain,  health  or  sickness;  as.  how 
do  you  find  yourself  this  morning  f—To/nd 
one  in,  to  supply,  furnish,  or  provide  one 
with ;  as,  he  findg  his  nephew  in  money, 
victuals,  and  clothes.  In  this  sense,  to  find 
one' 9  eelf  is  sometimes  used  without  any  sup- 
plementary phrase,  the  meaning  being  to 
lumish  all  one's  requirements  for  one's  self. 

He  that  shall  marry  thee,  had  better  spend  the 
poor  remainder  of  his  <lavs  in  a  dung-barge,  for  two- 
pence a  week.  »ndjind  nimse{f.  Btau.  &•  Fl. 

—To  find  out,  to  detect  as  a  thief  or  the 
like;  to  find  out  or  discover,  as  something 
before  unknown,  a  mystery,  secret,  trick, 
and  tlie  like;  to  solve,  as  an  enigma;  to 
understand;  to  comprehend. 

A  man  of  Tyre,  skilful  to  work  in  gold  .  .  .  and  to 
/ind  out  cy cry  de\'wc.  a  Chr.  ii   14. 

Const  thou  by  scarching>fM</«n/  CodT     Job  si.  7. 

—To  find  fault  with,  to  blame;  to  censure. 
Find  (flndX  v.i.    In  law,  to  determine  and 

declare  an  issue  of  fact;  to  give  judgment 

on  the  merits  or  facts  of  a  case;  as.  the  jury 
finde  for  the  plaintiff. 
Find  (flndl  n.     A  discovery  of  anything 

valuable;  the  thing  found;  as,  a  find  in  the 

gold-flelda 

Specimens  were  among  thcjfnd  ttt  coins  »t  High 

Wycombe  in  18^7.  Eimus. 

Finder  (flnd'*r).  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
fintis  or  discovers  by  accident  by  searching, 
or  the  like;  especially,  (a)  in  the  eu$tome.  a 
searcher  employed  to  discover  goods  im- 
ported or  exported  without  paying  custom. 
(6)  In  aetron.  a  smaller  telescope  attached 
to  a  larger,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  an 
object  more  readily. 

FlluUknlt  (flud'fftlt).n.  A  cenaurer;  a  cavil- 
ler. 
We  are  the  makers  of  manners,  Kate;  and  tb« 


liberty  that  follows  our  places  stops  the  mouth  of  all 
JindfauUs.  Shak. 

Findfitnltinfft  (find'f Alt-ing),  a.  Apt  to  cen- 
sure; captious.  *  Unquiet  brang^gs  and 
findJaulHng  quarrels.'    WhiUoek. 

Finding  (finding),  n.  l.  Discovery;  the  act 
of  discoverins.  —  2.  That  which  is  found; 
especially,  in  law,  the  return  of  a  jury  to  a 
bill;  a  verdict— 8.  pL  The  tools  and  mate- 
rials which  some  woricmen  have  to  furnish 
in  their  employment 

Finding-Store  (find'ing-stdr),  n.  In  the 
United  States,  a  shop  where  shoemakera* 
tools.  <tc.  are  sold.  Called  in  England 
Orindery  Warehouse. 

Flndon  Haddock.  Finnan  Haddock  (fln'- 

in-had-dok),  n.  A  species  of  smoke-cured 
haddock  Isj^ely  used  at  table:  so  named 
from  Findon,  a  fishing- village  on  the  coast 
of  Kincardineshire,  where  this  mode  of  cur- 
ing haddocks  appears  to  have  originated. 
Findy  (fin'di).a.  [A.  Sax.  >lndt^,  heavy;  gejln- 
dig,  capacious;  Dan.  fyndig,  strong,  empha- 
tical,  nervous,  weighty,  from  fynd,  force, 
energy,  emphasis,  strength.]  Full;  heavy; 
or  firm,  solid,  substantial. 

A  cold  May  and  a  windy. 

Makes  the  bam  fat  taiXJindy.        Old  from. 

Fine  (fin),  a.  [This  word  appears  with  little 
variation  of  form  or  meaning  both  in  the 
Teutonic  and  Romance  languagea  Comp.  O. 
fein,  D.  Mn,  Dan.  fiin,  Sw.  fin,  Icel  fintx, 
Fr.  fin.  It. ^no.  It  is  generally  derived  with 
Diez  from  L.  finitus,  finished,  perfect,  com- 
plete; pp.  of  finio,  to  finish,  from  finie,  an 
end  (whence  ^nac,  itc.).]  1.  Small;  thin; 
slender;  minute;  of  very  small  diameter; 
as,  %  fine  thread  ;/ne  silk;  a/ne  hair— 
2.  Not  coarse;  comminuted;  in  small  grains 
or  particles;  as,  fine  sand  or  flour.— S.  Sub- 
tile; tliin;  tenuous;  rare;  as.  fine  spirits 
evaporate;  a  fine,  as  opposed  to  a  denae 
mediuuL 

When  the  eye  standeth  in  the Jlner  medium,  and  the 
object  in  the  grosser,  things  sliow  greater.      Bacon. 

4.  Thin;  keen;  sharp;  as,  the  fine  edge  of  a 
razor. 

Whatyfw*  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath?  5/^k. 

6.  Made  of  fine  threads  or  material;  light; 
delicate;  as.  fine  Ihxen  or  cambric— 6.  Clear; 
pure;  free  from  feculence  or  foreign  matter; 
as,  fine  gold  or  silver.  *  A  cup  of  wine  that's 
brisk  and /{lie.'  Shak.— 7.  Refined;  elegant; 
cultivateo. 

Then  turned  to  I.jidy  Geraldine. 

His  eyes  made  up  of  wonder  and  love. 

And  said  in  courtly  accentstyfnr.      Coleri4g*' 

8.  Nice;  delicate;  susceptible;  perceiving  or 
discerning  minute  beauties  or  defonniUea; 
as,  Sifine  taste;  a/ne  sense. 

The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely yfit^/ 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  tltc  line. 

pttoe, 

0.  Subtle;  artful;  dexteroua  See  FlNKiisE. 
*'l!lkefineid  mad  devil  of  Jealousy.'   Shak.— 

10.  Handsome;  beautiful;  accomplished. 

There,  with  eyes  reverentially  fixed  on  Burke,  ap- 
peared the  finest  eentleman  of  the  age,  .  .  the 
chivalrous,  the  high-soulcd  Windham.   MacatUay. 

11.  Free  from  clouds  or  rain ;  sunshiny;  as, 
fine  weather.— 12.  Excellent;  superior;  bril- 
liant or  acute;  as,  a  man  of /ftegeniua  'The 
fineet  critical  spirit  of  our  time.'  Matt. 
Arnold.— IZ.  Amiable;  noble;  ingenuoiu; 
excellent;  as,  a  man  of  Kfiike  mind. 

Spirits  are  not/lMe(y  touched 
But  to Jine  issues.  SMak. 

14.  Showy;  splendid;  elegant;  handsome;  as. 
a  range  of  fitie  buildings ;  a  fine  house  or 
garden;  ajSne  view. 

fine  feathers,  they  say,  inakeyfw#  birds. 

Bickersta^. 

16.  Ironically,  finically  or  affectedly  elegant; 
aiming  too  much  at  ^ow  or  effect;  stilted; 
ridiculously  ornate. 

I  cannot  talk  with  civet  in  the  room, 

A  Jine  puss  gentieni.-in  tliat'»  alt  perfume.    Cowfor. 

He  gratified  them  with  occasional .  .  .  Jfne  writing. 

A/att.  Arrto/a. 

16.  Eminent  even  for  bad  qualities.  *0,  for 
a  fine  thief*  Shak— Fine  arts,  the  arts 
which  depend  chiefiy  on  the  la)H>urs  of  the 
mind  or  imagination,  and  wh<ise  object  is 
the  production  of  pleasure  by  their  imme- 
diate impression  on  the  mind,  as  poetry, 
music,  painting,  and  sculpture.  In  modem 
nsacc  the  term  is  restricted  to  the  imita- 
tive arts  which  appeal  to  us  through  the 
eye.  nnniely,  painting,  sculpture,  engi'aving. 
architecture,  and  is  sometimes  even  re- 
stricted to  the  two  first  as  more  essentially 
imitative  and  imaginative. 

Then  Fine  Art  is  that  in  which  the  band,  the  head, 
and  the  heart  of  man  go  together.  H$uMim. 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  f»U;      mh,  mti,  h«r,      pine,  pin;      ndte.  not.  mOve;      Uibe,  tub,  boU;      oil.  pound;      Ii,  8c  abuoe;      S»  8c.  fey. 


_P .^Hdf.ppr.  « 

»».  o.l    1,  To  cUmj;  to  rr'- 
, .  to  delscila;  to  fre«  boni  fi! 

T  toralan  nulter:  m,  to  /»  wine:  I 


i'h^iiu!r;irit' t,™^o^''i  Sir  ■ 

Angfl  Hndiully  or  by  lmp«rceptLbla 

In!"  IKroiu  L  ifnii,  u  end,  ud% 
n«  ud  in  B  feudd  vnw.  a  flul 


1  A  pATment  of  monflr  Imprwad 
ponon  ma  a  punlBhjnenl  for  an  oil 
i  Id  tai».  «)  in  f     ■     ■ 


XS 


.    .«.  or  betwgni  Uis  lonl  wdtla    

pnKiiblnfl  ttw  GondttLoni  ^dh  whiuh  the 
totler  ihiHild  bold  bli  Undi.  (fr)  A  luin  or 
nunuy  (orawriy  p«ld  bjr  ■  tcniint  »t  the  on- 

nmwkl  ol  >  Isms— /n  /m.  In  concliulon; 
to  ooncluda;  to  nm  all  up. 
Fine  (Ha),  >.t  pret  d  pp  fited:  ppr.  jlnuw. 
[8«Fu^B.)    1. 1  Turning  loan  and. 

1  To  ImpnH  a  pecuniar)'  peDal()>:  loasl  a 
Dne;  a<.  the  ImpaHen  ws're  Jlvd  ten 
niM(nn).  r.i    MToeews. 


One  who  One- 

,     I'llnnX  o,    Dnwa  out  to 

too  gmtt  a  dqiice  of  nnanm  or  lanultT,  ai 
thread;  draon  out  wlUi  loo  mqch  aubtUtv; 
M.jlni'dravn  cont'ludona 

FtBBBT^fl-iitrOiii.i.  To  get  good!  mads  ap  In 


Plnadnwer  ((in'd[B-«r). 


endit.    OrMtmith. 
Flnaer  <fl-n«0-  ' '.    -'*e°  viirnt. 
FinaflonredCfTn'BnBKtrdl.a.  Hicalnwork- 

manVhl^;  deiUroni  al  Dne  work. 


nadr  <flnll).  adv.  Id  a  Bne  or  Diiilhed 
manneri  admirably;  beautlfDllir;  deUimUly; 
Mbtlely:  toaDneiUte:  nilnutelj';  thinty; 
a^  Jbitly  attired:  a  itxin  fatly  irninglil: 
flourjfjvfvffi'ollnd^ajttdfval^arpened  edge. 


.    The  itate  or  qnalltf 
iDUiMu;  pnrltj;  •harp- 


aabUI* ;  ■■,  /nupim  (beorlei. 

FIUMM  (S-naa^  n.     [Tr;  It.  /C^'s'p. 

lag  with  the  ilew  of  laVlng  the  trick  oltli  a 
lower  card  than  maj  be  In  the  hand  of  yuur 
adiBraaiyon  the  left,  while  a  higher  card  la 
In  roiir  own  hand.-3.l  Klneneaa. -SYH. 
Artlflce.  tiick.  atralagem,  deceit,  guile,  craft, 

FlOMM  (fl-neO.  I 
atratagem     &  In 

which  mu  be  hel< 
left  hand,  while  c 
taking 


nueiUU  (fln'.lll>.  I. 


nn'itun.  n.    me  ucond  coat  ol 
tlie  wall)  of  a  room,  made  of 
nneir  iiiied  line  with  aand  and  hair. 
FlnBW  (fln'Q).  n.    [Sea  Fekowed.)    Honldl- 

n^4Bh  (flnllah),  n.    A  lallor'i  name  lor 
anme  of  the  nn-backed  whalea 
Fln-fixn  (nn'tiitx  R.    HellDmlB.  a  genua  ol 


grehM,  K  qaiied  from  Ihalr  feet  being  lobod 
nn-ftXlMd  (fln'fut-ad),  a  Raring  palmated 
feet,  or  feet  with  toe*  connected  by  a  mani- 

PlWM'(flnB'g*rt.ii,  tA  S»>.  andO./tvrr,  D. 
viagtr.   Krta.  Sw.  and  Uan.  JIngrr.  Ootti. 

iben  of  the  h 
'[ThJwo 


cloilTe  ol  the  thun 


£.  Something 


■"-'"VZ.. 


;  an  Index. 

hum  the  fmt  dfcuU.  u^  la 
V  The  breadth  of  a  Bager.  aometlm 

ihe  hai  a  good^^q^r. 


keyed  Intlcument :  at. 


jfGwl 


^  Had,  powe 


.  atrength,  or  work 
ndf .  to  be  quite  fa> 


r;  anlitletr.  '/^uwnoflhegold.' 


b7  the  Jtntrv  ol  the 
•  Ornament;  deconit 

Jewela,  trinket*,  Ac. 


d'  ^ak. 


t  hv     Written  alu  Fitiai 


orge  al  the 

a  bloom  or 

a.  T'alng  Una 


—  To  hav  0  finatr  in.  Xt 
TsAaeeal  JneVdnfKTi 
miliar  with:  to  he  ablt 
rmdllj' 

Flagar  (Bns'gtr),  e.  E  t  To  touch  ■  Ith  the 
fingsra;  to  handle:  M.  the  coretona  man 
deUghta  to  tager  money.  —  S,  To  toy  or 
meiMIe  with. 

Vm  •ould  btjHifrint  llicin  u  aotfer  me.   Shmi. 

a.  To  touch  or  take  thleTlihly;  to  pilfer:  to 


Inatrunient  of  mnilc,  or  Ihe  t 

m  To  Indicate  by 
orer  or  under  the 


^-ir-T' 


le  Bngei 


adellc 


nntea  which  Anger  li  to 
■top  the  Btrlng:  aa,  to 
iile.— (.  To  partoim  with 

.te  piece  of  work,  Ac. 

To  hh  the  Angela  In 


niHWIIIIII  (fln'ipnn),  n.    Drawn  to  a  One      popular  name 
thnad;  minate:  hence,  OTer-reOned;  oter-  I    turnlpa    Seo 


Flncer  (Ong'ger}. 
playing  on  an  lna>nu.....> 

Flll(«r-«lpllklMt(nDg'gtr-aI-ta-bet>,n.  Cer- 
tain poJ^niaud  motloniol  Ihe  hand*  and 
fingen  anawerlng  to  the  common  written 
alphabet    See  DiArxxaa. 

FlUCU-^nd-to*  (fln«'g«r.and-tfi),  n.  The 
, — ,-«i for  dactylor^*--  -  '" '- 


DIOTTMUIIIA. 


mruL 

Flanr-bOUd  <flng'|i«r-bard),  n.  The  board 
Mtbe  neck  of  a  ilolln.  gdltar.  or  the  Uke. 
when  the  Angen  act  on  the  atr^nga;  aiao 
th*  whole  range  of  keyi  of  a  pianoforte, 
organ,  or  harmonium;  a  keybuanl 

Finger-bowl   (Ang'ger-bCH),    n.    A   Anger- 

HnVsred  (Ang-gerd),  pp.  or  a.  1.  Having 
flngera-S  In  lot.  dIglUte:  hating  leafleta 
Uke  flngera,  proceeding  Inini  the  tup  ol  Ihe 
petiole:  u  In  TrifoUum.  where  there  are 
three  auch  leafleta;  Martiiea  qtxadrijolia. 
wltere  there  are  four  :  PoUntiia  rtvtani, 


■trlnged,  o 


<f,)  Markeii 


.  „ „ i.enyara  oied  for  knit' 

tliinrllnxfAng'^r-lIng).  n.  A  local  name 
niiCar-anMI(flne'ger-or-ganXn.  Anorgan 
niiiger-p*rted(nng'g«r.pllrt-ed),a.    lobtt, 


Hiigeti  of  the  human  h 


Finger-plate  {flug-gtr-pUtX  n.  A  pUle  of 
meUI  or  porcelain  flied  on  the  eitgeol  a 
door  where  the  handle  l>,  to  protect  the 
wood  from  Anger-marki,  and  to  preaerve 
the  paint. 

Flunr-poal  (Ang'gir-pditX  n.  A  poat  aet 
uptor Uie  direction  of  travellera.  generally 
where  roada  croai  or  dliide.  and  often  with 


A  marine 


,  (flng'g*r-riiel),  » 
ling  a  Anger. 

|(nDg'g«r4t»]),  n.    A  corer  of 
1  tor  protection  of  the 

jundeiT 

(BDg'e«MUln>.  n.     A  toaall 

"f  (flng-gl-faog-gl),  n,    A  IriAe. 

jK.f  ."fnl  of  the  genua  Pltonia.   Hie 
S«Mv',.;!ll  o(  berry  or  plnm. 
U  (Ani-al),  i>.    ItjtHfd,  lo  flnlthl    In 


b.  (Aaln:      Ch.  Ac.  locA: 


J.M: 


FINIC 
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FIRE 


blage  of  foliage.    By  older  writers  flniml  is 
used  to  denote  not  only  the  leafy  termina- 
tion but  the  whole  pyramidal  mass. 
Flnic (fln'ik),  a.    Finical    [Rare] 

Does  he  think  to  be  courted  for  actinK  the^Mt'cJk 
and  conceited?  Collier. 

Finical  (fln'ik-al).  a.  [From/Iiie.]  Affecting 
great  nicety  or  supertluous  elegance:  over- 
nice;  unduly  particular  a)M>ut  trifles;  fastid- 
ious ;  as.  a  Jinieal  fellow ;  a  Jinical  style. 
*  Finical  taste.'    Wordsworth. 

The  ero&s  style  consists  in  givinff  no  detail,  the 
/inicalln  giving  nothing  else.  Hazlitt. 

FlnlcaUtv  (fln'ik-ariti).  n.  1.  State  of 
Iteingflnical.— 2.  Something  ftiical;  flnical- 
nes3.    [Rare.] 

Flnlcally  (fln'ik-al-li).  adio.  With  great 
nicety  or  spniceness;  foppishly. 

Finicalness  (fln'lk-al-nes),  n.  Quality  of 
being  finical ;  extreme  nicety  in  dress  or 
manners;  foppishness;  finicality;  fastidious- 
ness. 

Finicklllg  (fin'ik-ing).  a.    Finikin,  a. 

Many  a  young  partridire  strutted  complacently 
among  the  stubble,  with  aH  theyfMU-i(<>r^  coxcombry 
of  youth.  Dickens. 

FllliflO  (fl-nif'ik),  n.  [L.  /Sniv,  end,  and 
/ocio,  to  make.]  A  limiting  element  or 
quality.    [Rare.  ] 

The  essentialyfMfyfr  in  the  form  of  the  finite. 

Coleridfie. 

Finlfy  t  (f in'i-fi),  V.  f .  [E.  jiw,  and  L.  facio, 
to  make.]  To  make  fine;  to  adorn.  'Hath 
so  pared  and  jiniJUd  them  (his  feetX'  B. 
Jotuon. 

FlnUdn  (fln'i-kin),  a.  [Equivalent  to^Snieo^.] 
Precise  in  trifles;  idly  busy. 

The  bearded  creatures  arc  quite  as  ftnikin  over 
their  toilets,  as  any  coquette  in  the  world. 

Thackeray. 

FlnUdn  (fln'i-kinX  n.    Same  as  Finnikin. 

Fining  (lin'ing),  n.  1.  The  process  of  re- 
fining or  purifying :  applied  specifically  to 
the  clarifying  of  wines,  malt  liquors,  &c.— 
2.  The  preparation,  generally  a  solution  of 
isinglass  or  gelatine,  used  to  fine  or  clarifv. 

Flnlng-pot  (fin'ing-potX  n.  A  vessel  in 
which  metals  are  refined. 

Finis  (fin'isX  n.  [L.]  An  end;  conclusion:  a 
word  sometimes  placed  at  the  end  of  a  book. 

Finish  (fin'ish),v.t  [Vr.Anir,  ppr.  finisMiU; 
L.  finio,  Jinitiun,  to  finish,  ^  complete,  from 
finis,  limit,  end.]  1.  To  bring  to  an  end;  to 
make  an  end  of;  to  arrive  at  the  end  of;  as, 
Ui  finish  a  Journey;  U>  finish  a  house. 

Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people, 
and  u|ion  thy  holy  city,  lo/tHish  the  transgression, 
and  to  make  an  end  of  sins.  Dan.  ix.  34. 

2.  To  liestow  the  last  required  labour  upon; 
to  perfect ;  to  accomplish;  to  polish  to  a 
high  degree;  to  elaborate  carefully;  as.  some 
IMets  spend  far  more  time  and  labour  in 
finishing  their  poems  than  others.  [Com- 
pare with  reference  to  this  meaning  Finish, 
n.  and  Finished.]— Syn.  To  end,  terminate, 
close,  conclude,  complete,  accomplish,  per- 
fect 

Flnisll  (fln'ish),  v.i  To  come  to  an  end;  to 
terminate;  to  expire.  *  His  days  m^j  finish 
ere  that'    Shak. 

Finish  (fin'ish),  n.  1.  The  last  touch  to  a 
work;  the  last  working  up  of  any  object  of 
art  whereby  its  completion  is  effected  or 
whereby  it  is  perfected;  polish;  careful 
elaboration. 

To  us  who  write  in  a  hurry  for  people  who  read  in 
a  hurry,  yfMixA  would  be  loss  of  tune.      Dr.  Cuird. 

2.  The  last  hard,  smooth  coat  of  plaster  on 
a  wall. 

Finished  (fin'ish  tX  p.  and  a.  Polished  to 
the  liif^hest  degree  of  excellence;  complete; 
perfect;  as,  a  finished  poem;  a  finished 
education. 

The  keen  observation  and  ironical  pleasantry  of  a 
/fnished  man  of  the  world.  Macaulay. 

There  are  two  threat  and  separate  senses  in  which 
we  call  a  K\iin^_fintsHed.  .  .  .  One.  which  refers  to 
the  mere  neatness  and  completeness  of  the  actu.il 
work,  as  wc  speak  of  a  wcU:ft ntshed  knife-handle  or 
ivory  toy;  ana  secondly,  a  sense  which  refers  to  the 
effect  produced  bv  the  thing  done,  as  we  call  a  pic- 
ture mcW/fnishea  if  it  is  so  full  in  its  details  as  to 
produce  tiie  effect  of  reality.  Kuskin. 

finisher  (fln'ish-^rX  n.  1.  One  who  finishes, 
puts  an  end  to,  completes,  or  perfects. 

Jesus,  the  author  unAjfuisker  of  our  f.iith. 

Hcb.  )dl.  7. 

2.  Something  that  gives  the  finishing  touch 
to  or  settles  anything.    [Colloq.  ] 

'You  need  go  no  farther  00  your  flving  tour  of 
matrimony;  my  house  and  my  heart  alike  are  open 
to  you  both.' — '  This  was  ai/ltusMgr,'  said  Lacking- 
ton,  r.  Hook. 

Finishing -coat  (flnlsb-ing-kOt).  n.  The 
coat  which  finishes,  as  the  last  coat  of 
stuoco,  the  last  coat  of  paint 


Finishing- school  (fin'ishingskOl),  n.  A 
school  in  which  young  people  complete 
their  education:  generaUy  applied  to  ladies' 
schools. 

Finite  (fl'nf t),  a.  [L.  /Snitus,  from  fimo^  to 
finish,  from Jfnu,  limit]  1.  Having  a  limit; 
limited ;  bounded :  opposed  to  infinite;  as, 
finite  number.yliute  existence;  a  finite  being; 
finite  duration.— 2.  In  gram,  a  term  applied 
to  those  moods  of  a  verb  which  are  limited 
by  ntmiber  and  person,  as  the  indicative, 
potential,  subjunctive,  and  imperative. 

Finitele8St(n'nit-les),  a.  Infinite.  SirT. 
Browne. 

Finitely  (fi'nitli),  adv.  Within  limits;  to  a 
certain  degree  only. 

Finiteness  (fi'nit-nesX  n.  State  of  being 
finite;  confinement  within  certain  bound- 
ailes;  as,theyf  nt/^i^M  of  our  natural  powers. 

Finltude  (fln'it-ud),  n.  State  of  being  finite; 
limitation.  'The  fulness  of  the  creation, 
and  the  finitude  of  the  creature.'  Chalmers. 

Finlander  (flu'land-^rX  n.  A  native  of 
Finland. 

Finless  (flnles),  a.  Destitute  of  fins;  as, 
finless  fish. 

Flnlike  (fln'lik),  a.  Resembling  a  fin;  as,  a 
finlike  oar. 

Finn  (fin),  n.  A  native  of  Finland;  a  Fin- 
lander. 

Finned  (find),  a.  Having  a  An  or  fins,  or 
anything  resembling  a  fin;  especially,  hav- 
ing broad  edges  on  either  side,  as  a  plough. 

Flnner,  Finback  (fin'^r.  fln'bak),  n.  A 
name  given  to  the  species  of  a  genus  of 
whales  (Physalus),  so  called  from  their  pos- 
sessing a  dorsal  hump  or  fin.  The  name  is 
also  sometimes  given  to  the  members  of  the 
genus  BalKnoptera. 

nnnikln  (flnl-kin),  n.  A  sort  of  pigeon, 
with  a  crest  somewhat  resembling  the  mane 
of  a  horse. 

Finnish  (fln'ishX  a.  Relating  to  the  Finns 
or  Finland. 

Finnish  (fin'ish),  n.  A  language  spoken  by 
the  Finns  in  North-western  Russia  and 
related  tribes  in  Esthonia  and  Livonia.  It 
is  allied  to  the  Turkish  and  Hungarian  lan- 
guages. 

Finny  (flnl),  a.  Furnished  with  fins;  relat- 
ingto,  or  abounding  with,  fins  or  fish;  as, 

/Inny  fish;  yf nny  tribes; /nny  prey.  'Witli 
patient  angle  trolls  iXiQ  finny  deep.'  Gold- 
smith. 

FinochiO  (fi-nd'k§-6),  n.  [It  finoechio,  fen- 
nel.] Fcenuru/um  (fti/c«,  a  variety  of  fennel; 
sweet  fennel.     Loudon, 

Finos  (fen'ozX  71.  [Sp.]  The  second-best 
wool  from  merino  sheep. 

Fin-pike  (fln'pik).  n.  The  name  given  to 
the  individuals  of  a  familv  (Polypteridac) 
of  ganoid  fishes,  remarkable  for  the  structure 
of  the  dorsal  fin,  which,  instead  of  bting 
continuous,  is  separated  into  twelve  or 
sixteen  strong  spines,  distributed  at  short 
intervals  along  nearlv  the  whole  of  the  back, 
and  each  bordered  behind  by  a  small  soft 
fin.  Two  species  of  this  curious  group  are 
living,  one  of  which  inhabits  the  Nile  and 
the  other  the  Senegal:  but  the  family  at- 
tained its  maximum  in  palaK>zoic  times, 
most  of  the  old  red  and  carboniferous  fishes 
belonging  to  it 

Fin-sode  (fin'sk&lX  n.  A  name  of  the  fresh- 
water fish  otherwise  called  the  Mudd  or  Bed- 
eye. 

Flntt    FoT  Findeth.    Chaucer. 

Fin-toed  (fln'tddX  a.  Having  toes  lobed  or 
connected  by  a  membrane,  as  aquatic  fowls; 
web-footed. 

Fion,  Fein,  n.    [Gael,  fein,  pi.  feinne;  Ir. 

fion,  yf an.  pi.  fiona,  fionna. ]  A  name  given 
in  the  Ossiauic  poetry  to  a  semi-myuiical 
class  of  warriors  of  superhimian  size, 
strength,  speed,  and  prowess.  Generally  1 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
Irish  militia.  an*l  to  have  had  their  name  ' 
from  Fion  Mac  Cumhal  (the  Finn  Mac  Coul  of 
Dunbar,  and  Fingal  of  Macpherson),  their 
most  distinguished  leader;  but  Mr.  Skene 
believes  them  to  have  been  of  the  race  that 
inhabited  Germany  l>efore  the  Germans,  and 
Scotland  and  Ireland  before  the  Scot^. 

Fiord  (fyordV  n.    [Dan.  and  H.  fiord;  Icel 

fiordr.  ]  An  Inlet  from  the  sea^  usually  long, 
narrow,  and  very  irregularly  shaped,  such  as 
are  common  on  the  coast  of  Norway;  a  frith. 

Florin  (fl'o-rinX »».  [I  t.  /ore,  flower,  blossom , 
from  L.fiosjloris,  a  flowar.  ]  Agrimtis  alba, 
a  common  British  grass,  found  in  pastures 
and  waste  places.  It  is  not  of  much  agri- 
cultural value.  A  stoloniferous  variety, 
sometimes  called  A.  stoloni/era,  is  often  a 
troublesome  weed. 


Fiorlte  (fl'o-ritX  n.  A  variety  of  sUiceons 
sinter  found  mcrusting  volcanic  tufa  at 
Santa  Fiore  in  Tuscany,  whence  the  name. 
It  is  found  in  the  vicini^  of  hot  springs  and 
volcanoes,  and  consists  of  silex,  with  a  little 
alumina,  iron-peroxide,  and  water. 

Fipple  t  (fiplX  ^  [Perhaps  from  L.  fibuia, 
a  clasp,  a  pin.]  A  stopper,  as  at  the  mouth 
of  a  musical  wind-instrument 

Fir  (f6r),  n.  [A.  Sax.  furh;  G.  fohre;  IceL 
8w.  fura,  Dan.  fyr,  jfyrre.  The  close  re- 
semblance of  these  words  to  the  words 
meaning  fire  in  the  different  languages  is 
remarkable.  Comp.  E.  fire,  A.  Sax.  fyr,  G. 
feuer,  Dan.  fyr;  also  Gr.  pyr.  Fir,  A.  Sax. 
furh,  represents  an  ancient  word,  which  ^>- 
pears  in  L.  as  quereus,  an  oak,  and  proba- 
bly meant  originally  tree  in  general  It 
seems  to  be  also  connected  with  forest 
From  the  needle-shaped  leaves,  common  to 
all  the  varieties  of  fir,  the  term  furze,  nxx- 
ciently /!rre«,  firs,  may  have  come  to  be  ap- 

Elied  to  gorse,  which  is  also  characterized 
y  sharp  needle  like  spines.  ]  A  name  some- 
times used  as  co-extensive  with  the  term 
pine,  and  including  the  whole  genus  Pinus; 
as,  the  Scotch  fir,  the  silver  fir,  spruce  fir, 
and  oriental  yir.    Sometimes  the  term  is  re- 


Scotch  I'ir  {Pitiiis  sylxtstris). 

stricted  to  trees  of  the  section  Abies,  wtiich 
differ  from  the  true  pines  (Pinus)  in  Uieir 
leaves  growing  singly  on  the  stem,  and  the 
scales  of  the  cones  being  smooth,  round,  and 
thin.  (See  Abie&)  The  firs,  even  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term,  are  almost  all  re- 
markable for  the  regularity  of  their  growth, 
their  tapeiing  form,  and  the  great  altitude 
of  their  stems.  Their  timber  is  valuable, 
being  almost  solely  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  houses,  and  for  the  spars  and  masts 
of  vessels  of  all  kinds. 
Fire  (fir),  n.  [A.  Sax.  f^,  Q.  fetter,  Icel 
fyri,  fire.  Comp.  etym  of  ;lr.  Cog.  Gr.  pyr, 
fire ;  allied  to  Skr.  pu,  to  purify,  as  fire  i» 
the  great  purifying  element.]  l.»The  simul- 
taneous and  vividly  perceptible  evolution  of 
heat  and  light  during  the  process  of  com- 
bustion; combustion.  Anciently,  fire,  air. 
earth,  and  water  were  regarded  as  the  four 
elements  of  which  all  things  are  composed. 
2.  Fuel  in  a  state  of  combustion,  as  on  a 
hearth,  in  a  furnace,  and  the  like. 

Fire  answersyf rr.  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  uniber'd  face.     Skat 

The  broken  soldier,  kindiv  bid  to  slay. 
Sat  by  his /fry.  and  talked  the  night  away 

GolUsmitk. 

3  The  burning  of  a  house  or  town ;  a  con- 
flagration; as,  the  great yfr«  in  London  in  10U(i 
consumed  a  great  part  of  the  city. — 1  The 
discharge  of  firearms;  the  discharge  of  a 
number  of  firearms,  as  rifles,  muskets,  or 
cannon,  from  a  Iwdy  of  troops,  a  battery,  or 
the  like;  as,  to  be  under  >fr<;  to  silence  the 
enemy's  yfr«;  enfilade  and  ricochet ./fre,  Ac 

6.  A  spark,  as  from  hot  iron  accidentally 
lodged  in  the  eye.— e.  Light;  lustre;  splen- 
dour; hence,  a  star.     'The  heavenly  fires.' 

Milton, 

Surs,  hide  ytmr/frrs  I  SMak. 

7.  That  which  inflames  or  irritates  the  pas- 
sions. 

Whatyfrr  is  in  my  earsJ  Shak. 

8.  Ardour  of  passion,  whether  of  love,  hate, 
anger,  Ac. ;  violence  of  passions;  consuming 
violence  of  temper;  as,  the  fire  of  love. 

He  hadyfr^  in  his  temper.  Aturbury. 

9.  Liveliness  of  imagination ;  vigour  of  fancy; 


Fits,  far.  fat,  faU;       vok,  met,  b*r;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not.  mbve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oU.  pound;      li,  Sc.  abwne;     y,  8c  f«». 


S7» 


■ctloEL— (^rt^ri,lgnit«d;Liil1viied;  bi 
itna.ft-  agtr;  ardent:  lenlaui. 


to  barn:  heuce.JIg.  to  take  ilulcut 
t>v  bacoma  enni^bL;  to  Ay  into  ■  p 
SI  Anthony'§fire,  kc  ANtHOIfT'b 
KktvII'ILas.  -  Runnitiff  firt  (mi 
rapid  illicharBe  o(  Areanni  bf  i 
truopa  Ln  flUc{:eialoii  -drrekjire.tji 


I  In  Ibeir  «trunil»  tgi 


a  cnmpoaltloa  at  lulphur.  naphtha,  pitch. 


anm  of  tba  county  to  diapoueia  a  tenant 
who  retained  hla  poiMaiInn  i:aD(rai7  to  tha 
ordar  of  the  ludj^  aud  tha  dlilgence  of  the 

riia  (fir),  e.  (.  prot  A  pp.Jtred;  ppr.  ffrino. 
I.  To  Kt  on  An ;  to  kindli ;  as,  to  J«n  a 
houiaarchlRiner^  tojfna  plla-£.  To  In- 
Aama ;  to  Irri  tate,  at  tha  paiiioni  of ;  aa,  to/irf 

Jnd  wttbiaL-° lliUo'i.^3.  Toanimata^  to 
gits  life  ar  iplrlt;  u.  to^n  tbe  geoliu,— 
*.  TodiiTabTfira.     [Bare.l 

E.  Ta  cauH  to  eiplode;  to  cllKharg«;  u.  to 
/Tt  a  ninikst  or  cannon. -fl.  In  farTitry,  to 
cauUrlis-T.  To   llliunlnata  itroDglj:  to 


Flr«(flr). 


t   I.  1 


dniilaA 


S.  To  dlicharge  artillery  or  flnarmiiaa,  the] 
jlral  on  the  Hum- -To  A"""*,  t"  begin 
to  go  on :  a  ilanjE  expraialDn  borrovrtK 
from  the  language  of  loldlen  and  uJlorv- 
To  Jire  up.  to  bacoma  Irritalad  or  angrri  K 
llj  into  a  paauon. 


Rr»-«lum  (Dr'a-liUin),  iv     . 


nnanil(nr'irm),>L  A  weapon  whoae  charge 
laalpelled  by  thecombuitlonof  povder,  a> 
cannon,  ptttnta,  musket*,  Ac. 

nn-Aimw  inr'B-rax  «.  a  amall  iron  dar^ 
tumUfaed  oith  a  match  Impn^nated  with 
powder  and  inlpbuT.  fumierly  uasd  to  On 
the  Hill  of  ahlpt. 

nntwll  (nr>t1).  iL  I.  A  ball  filled  with 
powder  or  other  comboitlblu.  Intended 
to  be  thrown  among  enemies,  and  to  injure 
by  aiploalon.  or  t«  aet  Bia  to  their  works 
In  order  that  by  the  light  mnvementi  may 
b«  Bean.  —  S.  A  popular  name  applied  to 
a  certahi  claai  ot  meteon  which  eihiblt 
themaalvet  ae  globular  maase*  of  light. 
moving  with  ^reat  velocity,  and  not  nnire- 
iloenUy  ptaalng  unbroken  acnea  the  aliy 
until  lost  it)  the  buTlaaa.  They  dlOer  from 
firdlnairmataon,  probably,  mora  In  volume 
and  briilUincy  than  in  any  other  distinctive 


s^tsy. 


3  let 


RrB-lwllooil  (flrnial-lOii).  n.  1.  A  balloon 
■ant  up  tfaroDi^  the  superior  buoyancy  of 
air  nnned  by  raeanaof  the  heat  of  a  Bn 

•ent  Dp  it  night  with  Rre-worka,  which 

ignite  at  a  raoulated  baight 
nnbar,  PamMa-bU  (flr1>*r.  f«i'nia-bkr), 

n.    Ona  of  the  lerlea  of  ban  which  ronn  the 

gratad  bottomof  a  furnace,  on  which  the  fuel 

t«tl. 
FlMtaam  (flr'UlrX  IL     [Fin,  and  btar,  to 


Flre-l)MTBl(ni'ba-n;l),B.  A  hollow  cylinder. 

nn-bMket  (nr'bat-ket).  n.  A  porUble 
nntMTlIKflrniB-vinJ.n.  A  bundle  of  bnuh- 

Flnblll  (Qr'bll^  n.  Sa<it.  the  distrlba- 
tlou  or  the  omcers  and  crew  on  board  a 
man  ot-war  In  the  case  of  alarm  of  lire 

FlnbUst  (fii'bUit),  n.  A  dlKue  in  hope, 
chlerly  toward  the  later  periods  of  their 
growth.  In  which  thay  appear  aa  if  bnmed 
by  fire,  due  to  the  dellcita  parti  of  tha 
pUnla  being  too  suddenly  exposed  to  a  brll- 

tikei  place  drying  up  and  ihrlvelllng  the 

FlnbOUd  (nr^rdV  n.     A  chlmney.boaid 

Flraboom  (drlMlm),  n.  SauL  a  long  boom, 
having  a  goose-neck  to  lUp" 

aihip^i  »«!«»;  "- -'-  -' 

formed  with  o[ 

rope  Is  reared. 

to  prevent  an  enemy's  boats  from  getting 
alougilde  during  the  nigbt.  or  to  keep  oif 
flre-ahlpa,  flre-ilagea,  or  vesaels  accidentally 

PlP«t)Ote  Iflrlrfil).  «.     [Fire  ai 


La  of  flrebooms  ara 


uel,  to  which  a  tenant 


FtrsbiDZ  (flrlioki),  n.     The  boi  (eenenlly 
made  ot  copper)  In  which  tbe  are  in  a 

aide  by  an  Iron  casing  which  It  Mperited 


who  InllajneB  factlo 


Anclay. 

FlT*iirtdn(ni' 

Inner  end  of  II 

to  the  Hues,  and  so  cause  the  Rame  to  im- 
pinge on  the  bottom  of  tba  boiler 
nn-brlsf  (firlir*f),  n.     A  circular  letter 
soliciting  inbacriptlons  for  tufferen  from  a 


Firacook  (tlrliok).  n. 
let  out  water  for  ettlnf 
(flrliun 

.„ r."."s_ 

Flre-cradCT  Cflrlrak-«i„ 
firework  dlachaivBd  (or  amnaement  It 
consliUof  a  imalTpiper  cylinder  nlled  with 
mnpowder,  i£c. ,  and  furnished  with  a  tueee, 

nrsduiLp  (fir'damp),  n.  Light  carbnretlad 
hydrogen  gas  or  manh-gas  (CRA  It  Is 
lomeUmei  very  abundantly  evolveS  Incoal- 
mlnei.  and  li  productive  of  the  moat  dnad- 
iloning  the  death  ot  nearly 

..  jaialobegei 
inipoaltion  of  partially  ca 

whole  become!  highly  eiplodye  when  llnia 
brought  In  contact  with  It  The  safely  lamp 
iRorda  the  chief  prolactlon  agalnat  the  fatal 
oltacts  of  this  gaa 

F1T»^0(  (tir'dog).     Sea  Ahdikoh. 

Flndl&e  (flr'drik),  n.  1.  A  Bery  dragon 
or  aeTpent     Beau  i  FL—tA  Oery meteor; 


to  paaa  through  a  flerca  flan 
or  valuable  property,  or  l< 

lor  light  armour  of  metallii 


\^&l 


nr»-Mt«r  (rwtui).  n.    i.  a  jugg 

pretends  to  eat  Dre. 


it  term  tor  a  fighting  character  ci 


nre-«iglnB  fflr'en 


forea-pumpa,  which  play  Into  a 


portion  (the  alrchamber) air 

tha  working  ot  the  engine.    A  tuba  dips 

hoae  through  which  the  water  iadliohalged. 
The   piston-rod!  are  lofuted  to  a  double 

two  tong  handles  tunning  panllel  to  the 
sngliMi  on  each  aide,  so  that  the  lerer  may 
be  worked  by  several  man  at  once.  Theendl 
ot  the  lever  are  thus  raised  and  deprvaaed 


the  other  deacenda. 


a; 


Hre-englnai  ai 

....  ".Ad: 
I  upper  part  of 


ry.l    J 
li,etain:     eb.  So.  kwA;      Cfo;      S-Job:     h,  Fr  ton;      ng.  sin^i      th,  (Aen:  th.  CUn;     w,  iilgi 


whanonflre.  It  la  composed  of  an  arTange- 
meni  ot  long  laddeta,  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  after  tba  manner  of  a  laleacopa. 


nBC-rANQED 


Fln-lknged  (fIt'(»nBd).  a  Dried  up  u  bt 
flio;  iii»cmc:»lly,  applieii  to  nmnure  which 

best  BYolveil  during  decompoiittoD. 
Flro-flalre  (Flr'flarJ,  n.     A  ILah;  h  nune  of 
the  only  Itiitlili  ipKlel  ol  aUog-ra;  (Trygaa 

rir&-toi«ht  ((iT-flfliht),  n,  A  Bwh  ol  Ughl- 
nlng:  more  spoclflcill)',  >  fluli  uniccom- 
panied  bj  thunder.     IScotcli.J 

Hrefly  (rir'On,  n,      A  nwno  tndetlnlMIy 

much  luminoiltj.     Eiicgpt  the  Untem-fly, 


Biltiih  alotv-woi 


■]j  silted  t> 
Jim  too  little 


ay,  but 
^gioniot  the 


tiltiih  alotv-wonn  ha 

the  Lampjfrit  italvc 
Ciinads  ire  silled  to 

found  only  In  the  » ... 

e»rth,  Tht  Elatrr or  Pvrnplun 
uf  South  AmerJCB  and  the  Wd  „i^,^t  m 
une  of  the  mnit  brilliint,  (rtring  out  iU 
lUtht  [ram  two  eye-like  tuberclea  on  the 
thnruL     Their  light  l>  lo  panerfnl  thst 

-■-' ■-  rend  by  it.  «nd  in  St 

ued  to  give  light  [or 

purpoaee,  eight  or  ten  connned  in 

littlng  Buflldent  light  tonubleii 

nr^tnard  (fir'plrd).  n.     A  framework  ol 


email  print  m 
Domingo  thry' 
domeSic  purp. 


li  called   Uis  jlua.      The  HrepUce  civit/ 
being  much  wider  Uuui  the  flue,  they  ire 

Sioed  hy  ■  tiiper- 
e  portion,  at  the 


a  damper  for  regu- 
liting  Ihoilraognt. 

recepticlfl  or  grate. 

terms     connected 
with  e  flreplAce  ka 

Ftorolng  (flipping), 

■treettoeitlngulab 

Flrv-pollcr   (fir', 
pnji-sl).    n.      A 

urn,  IB  insunmte  fJice'Trh^i 
company    •'nngc*  ^^\^,{^"" 

the  amnred  per»n   pw,  '  '* 

oi/cur  by  Are  to  hit  property,  dex 
policy,  within  the  period  therel 

Plrei 


■em)t<iifpoi),  n. 


FlrellOO*  (Sr'hijky  n!     a  u™  hook  for      whicli"  the  fli 

pulling  down  buildlngt  in  confTiigratioui.  .  FlrapToOf  (fli'prOO,  t>.  Proof  agalnit  Ore: 
nre-lnannuics  (flr'in-ahBr-Bna),  n.  in-  incomhuitlble  Varioui  plans  hare  been 
'     ■    '        ■      "     .     See  iNsnR-         ■     ■    ■  -  ... 

■  (flrl^tmi),  n.  nl.     Vtoniili  em- 

>r  managing  a  Ore.  conaistiog  of 

poker,  longe,  and  aboveL 
nn-feUu  (fli^iilX  n.    Ad  oven  or  place  for 

heating  anything.    Sitnmondt. 
FlI»-ladll«r(nraBd-d«r),  n.     A  llre-eicape. 
FInlBU  (flt'leey  «.     DeaUtuts  of  are. 
Flrallght,  Flrdlglltar  (flrOlt.  llr'llt^rX  n. 

A  conipuJiitliHi  ol  rery  InBammahla  material, 

a>  pitch  and  aawdueC,  for  lighting  Area. 
Firelock  (flrlok).  h.     a  mueket  or  other 

eleel,  by  meana  of  which  lire  la  produced  Id 
order  to  diacharge  It;  dlatlngulahed  Ironi 
the  old  malchlo^,  which  wai  fired  with  a 
match. 
~-      .main  (fli'min),  n.     A  pipe  tar  water, 

B  emptoye^l  In  cue  of  cnnllsgnition.  ... „ 

,..,.     ...       .     .    _......     pjrj^aft  (flr'ralt).  n.     n.  urooer  conmnic 

Hon  1>caTlng  combustible  Dutten,  uaed  bi 
the  Chinese  lo  destroy  an  enemy'i  tesaeL 
Flre-r«laine(n['rM-lng).n.  The----'-' 


momlng  the  norkltig-^lacea  and  roads  of  a 

nremft«Hr  (flr'mas-Wr).  n.  I.  Ad  offlcer  ol 
artillery  who  auperlntendi  the  compoai- 
tlon  nf  flreworkt  —  i,  Hie  chief  of  a  Dre- 
brlgsde. 

FlrsDtW  (ni'DA),  a.     Fresh  from  the  lorge : 


(flr'or-lla).  n. 
lug  insurance  agalDitnra 
Flre-opiJ  (fli-i-palX  n. 


FlTMWUl  (flr-pan).  n.  I.  A  pan  forholdlns 
or  cunreylDK  Ore.  El  iirll.  3.-i.  In  a 
firelock,  tbe  receptacle   tor  the    priming- 

nrai^lM  (fVplis).  n-  The  lower  part  ol  a 
chimney  which  opens  Into  an  apartment, 
and  in  which  tuel  !>  Immed :  a  hearth.  The 
Dorof  the  fireplace  is  calle  ^   ^ 


ing  them  entirely  of  b: 
ploying  iron  doors,  tl 

tioawithvBriQniaalU 
their  ciyilals  in  the  >u 
Is  the  means  adiHit«i 


eloping  not  only  the  outside  but  also  tbi 
itemal  llbrea  of  the  wood  ahleld  It  lion 


n  SciOi  law,  lln 


Is  not  now  Infticteil 
FlTsroU  (tn-rfil),  n. 


1  crime,  wliere 


U>  ^"i  sUI 


PlTBMtCfir'tet),  n,  A  set  of  a  re-Irons,  com- 
monly shovel,  poker,  and  hinjjs. 

miii^  (tir'sh^p).  n.  A  ressel  ailed  with 
combusiiblat  to  be  set  on  Hrr  for  t)ie  pur- 
pose of  carrying  Are  to  and  burning  an 

nraahorel  (firth  u-vel).  n.  A  ahorel  or  in- 
Flrraiila  (nr'sid).  n.     The  Ude  of  the  Qre- 


bottom  or 
AsarlA.  Bom< 
broad  Oat  ii 


FlTMteel  (flr'at«l).  n. 
Hint  for  slrtklng  Are. 
FlraaUck  (flr'snk),  n. 


L  lighted  sUck  or 
e  fomerly 


fmm  the  arei^lace  to  the  top  of  thechimoay 
Flu.  Or,  lal.  fall:      mi.  met.  h«ri      pCne.  pis: 


flro-bridge.  on   the 


onaoua  aupposith 
<  prevent  the  slok 


rin-nirftM  (flr'str-fiis).  ».  In  ileani- 
beiltn.  the  amregaW  sorface  of  tbe  boiler 

alto  Htaling-iaTfaet, 

FlreEwab  (fir-awob),  n.  Saul,  a  bunch  o( 
rope-ynm.  secured  to  the  tomplon.  an<l  Im- 
mersed In  water  Xo  wet  the  (pin  and  clear 
away  any  particles  of  powder,  Ac. 

nn-telegnipb  (flr'te-Wgraf).  n.    A  Wo- 

dM^nt  parts  of  a  city. 
Pl3»-tower  (Hr'ton-ir).  n.    A  tort  of  ligkt- 

PTretnl)*  (ni-tflb},  n.  a  pipe  or  Bue  for 
conveying  heat.  at.  In  a  loooraotive.  a  Mm 

la^''1ieaTlng  turface.  It  i<  llied  longTtu- 
dinally  in  tbe  middle  compartment  between 

Flrewanl,   Flrewarten  (flr'wrvrd.   Ilr-- 


'«d].  n.     EnehlAiltt  hitra- 

Corneal  te."^  It  It  an 'erect  coane  annual 
with  many-flowered  hearia  of  whltlthtlowera 
It*  popular  name  la  given  to  it  from  Its  ap- 
pearing abundantly  wherecer  landi  have 

disagreaable  odonr. 

Firewood  (flr'wi|d),«.     Wood  for  fuel. 

Firework  (fir-w^rk),  B.  1,  A  preparation  of 
gunpowder,  sulphur,  and  other  Inflammable 
materials  UBcl  lor  making  eiplosioni  in  tbe 

also,  the  name  given  to  varlont  combuitible 
prepamtiont  uKd  in  war. 

i  pi.  Ad  eihlbltion  or  eihlbltiona  of  Bre- 

rirewonwr  (tlt'wBrk-ir).  n.    An  onioer  of 

celled  the  tecond  lieutenant. 
Flre-WOrahlp(flT'wtr.ahlp), n.  Theworship 
of  ftre,  thehlgbett  type  of  which  worship 


iarly  religion  o(  IniUa 

ivaa  f  rat 

- -..„  --,.-Jed  SI  a 

rldual.  Iliua  in  the  Vedic  hymna  Agnl  is 
the  god  of  Are,  correapondlng  to  the  Greek 
HepTientoi  In  the  East  the  wonhlp  of  the 
elementof  Are  was  practised  hy  tbe  snclent 
Petalans  or  .Mogiani,  and  is  continued  by 

Ihia  species  of  Idolatry  among  tbe  Pertiant 
is  ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  who  taught  his  dis- 
ciple) that  In  the  sun  and  In  the  ascred  Ares 
orthelrlempktUod  more  eapeclaily  dwelt, 
and  that  therefore  divine  homage  was  to  be 

IT»-WOr«lilpper  (flf  w*r-ahlp-p*rX  n.  A 
worshipper  of  Are :  tpKlAcally.  a  follower 


plates,  and  all  timbers  built  in  walls.    $ee 

SoNP. 
FlrlmCfli'lng).  n    1.  Tliesctof  dmhai^rg 

application  of  lire  or  of  a  cautery 
FlHnK-lron  (flr'lng-1-em).   n     An  inetni. 


Cfli 

|Pl..._._   ... 

<'omp  fiirk,  jert.\ 

.    [A.  Rai.  frician. 


Flrkl  ([«rk>.  n.     A  ttroke;  s  lash. 

PlrMn  (ffrlilnl,  n.  (A  conlr  form  of /oiir, 
with  dim.  tulHi  Hn.  Nee  Kin.  suffli-l  1.  A 
measure  ol  capacity,  being  the  fnurlli  part 
of  s  barrel,  or  equal  to  71  Imperial  EaUl>n^ 
or  ;H3  cubic  inches.   It  it  now  leaaDyBU.1- 


billtrr,  Ullow,  4c. 
Plrlot  (fenot),  11.    [A  contr.  form  uf /our, 

luil,  biit  now  legklly  nboUihed:  tli«  [oiutb 
Mrt  of  ■  IwlL 
nnil<nnn).a.    [L.;tr7i»i(.  nnn.)  1  ni«l; 

•nlld :'  u.  fnn  ned) ;  Jin'n  mu«l«;  Kme 
nwdea  o(  vttiml  bm  mure  Jlrat  Ihsn  othen; 
H  cloth  oMmUitnn  -i.n(sd:itudy:con- 
■but;  itatilE;  unilmken;  nut  eullv  uiaied: 
«  m;ln-i  bellersr ;  .  yl™.  fh.ni;  x  firm 
wtheRDturtuuporUr;  ijIrTnnuin.  orsniui 
uf  jfrrrt  nsuliitioiL 


FlrmAtlOIl  (Ur-ini'iliun 

I    tag,     ■Ifweilenne.ltli 
of  th«  hoAy  upun  Iht  Iac 

Flnn-toolwl  (feno'rut-i. — „  _ 

test;  lUndlna  firtpli;  net  ually  mole 
•tumble  or  Ml 

Kf^nn'l-tad),  n.  fltnOEtti:  •nil 


girtng  w»y:  nppoaed  to  fluid 

■0,  jInn  land.  — 4.  Indicatina  Anoncii;  •&,  i 

lutL  lulJJ.  alabLe.  iluich,  robiut,  itrong 
iturd;,  unihsken.  Bieil.  itasdr,  ruolul* 


Finn  (Ml 


.    [Or(i;inB]ly  ■  algiutlln  br 


ths/rm of  Hope  I 


&  Co.—Lonff  Pirm^  i 


»;  to«t«blith.    IIUtbI 


S  To  Oi  or  dinct  wUh  HrranM* 

S  IniWTi  torroderflnnorao1ld;loioUdri>. 
Pinii(r*mi).  t.f.  Tobecnin«annor.elld. 
Flnnament  {(em's-ineiilX  n.      L. /nna- 

Bnn,  to  lUpporU  from  ^rmiw,  •Cudfut, 
•table,  itrDDBl    LI  BuU^  founditloD; lup- 

S.  Tbe  nslOD  of  tha  iJr:  the  •kj'  or  heiTciu. 
[The  Hebrew  word  ni*ia.  whieli  l>  •o  ren- 
dmd  In  ^rlpture.  coDTeri  chleRy  Ifae  ld» 
of  eipuiilDn.  ilthnugh  that  of  lolldlty  It 
Aboiuggnted,  Inumurh  u  die  rootllgnJA- 
catkin  of  the  word  1>  that  which  !■  tx- 
pmdedbybentiniraiil.  Tbe  Enghahjlnru- 
tutnt  it  adopted  from  the  Latin  ^nanim. 
(■n.  which  U  the  eqalvalent  of  the  Oreek 
Mtrtima  (rtenm,  Ami,  lolldX  by  which  the 
write n  ol  the  Septuagint  rendered  raKo.  ] 


n.  the  orb  of  the  Aiod  lUn.  or 
Qtc  of  all  the  celeitlB!  iphem. 

umeot:  cclMtial:  being  ot  (he 
upper  regiuua, 

Plnnin  (t*r  man' nr  (Sr'Dian).  n,    [Por./fT- 


buritjr,mandate-Skrj»ro(  =  L  pro.  Per. 


frant  of  prirllefEea.  \ 

JtnOMtJ*  ((tnu'a-rf).  n.     The  right  of  i 
unant  to  bb  land*  and  t '- 


«DBth  and  ^rmity  M 
(firmlei).  a.    Detached  from  iub- 


Flimly  (f*mni),  a4e.  In  a  Arm  manner; 
•oUdly:  compactly:  uloHly;  iteadily:  wllh 
conttaocy  ur  Amineu:  Immuvablr;  ttead- 


qualit)'  ot  being  Arm;  ci 
neu:  solidity:  BtatiilUy,  a 


£  In  pAren.  an  organ  situated  towlrda  the 
back  part  of  the  head.  betWDen  Self-eateEm 
and  Veneration.  It>  function  It  aald  to  be 
to  produce  detemdiiatlon,  eotutancy,  and 

I§SuSrai°rol'l-di).  a  ft  AJamllrofgM- 
teropodoui  motluaca,  belonging  to  the  order 
Nucleobranchlata  or  HeteropodL  Thi 


maU  delicate  ahell Incloiinn 

{he  giUa 
UttIuks  (fAr'lngi),  n.  pi.    See  FDKBIK09. 
Firry  (lat'rtx  a,    OI  or  pertaining  to  On; 

formed  uf  flr:  abuundlngln  An. 


.Jibe  tore; _ 

li  ot  cognate  origin  wl 
pro,  Skr  p —    *._j__. 

ing  aU  otht..  . 

or  further  thai 


Gr.  pratot,  Arat,  from  pro. 
Int,  from  pro.]    1.  Preced- 

In  place;  the  urdlnaTot  one;  a>.' 

0  man  that  preocdci  idl  the  reit 
Preceding  all  othora  la  the  order 


X  Preceding  all  utbera  in  raak,  dignity,  o: 
eicaUence;  aa,  Demosthenea  was  the  ^n 
orator  of  Greece;  Bnrke  wu  one  of  thcjfra 
genlniea  uf  hla  age. 


BTN.  Primary,  primordial,  ariglnal  prlml- 
tlTe.  priitlne,  hbheit,  chief,  principal. 
Tint  (leratX  i    in  nnuie,  the  upper  part  of 

Pint  (Unti  adv.    Befnre  all  othen  In  place 
Jim'  let  ni  attend  to  the  eumbatlun  of 


aa,  the  trU-bom  aoo:  bene! 
moat  dlHlnguiiheJ  or  e:ul' 

FlrM-«lB«  (fSmfklai),  a.    _.._ ... 

tlie  biKheit  elcellence  or  quality.    (Colloq.! 
Ftrit-du  (ferat'd^),  n.    The  name  gl^en  to 

the  tord'a-day  by  the  Quaker!  end  tome 


being  the 


nrrt-OooT  (femt'fiflr),  n  The  floor  or  ilory 
ot  a  bnlldlns  neil  above  the  iiruund. floor; 
In  the  United  Steles,  the  gnonJIImr. 

Flnt-fOot  (tent'fiitX  "  In  Scnilend.  (he 
penon  who  Ant  eiiten  a  dwelling -houie 
after  the  coming  In  of  the  jear;  alio,  the 
Dnt  person  or  oli)ect  met  on  setting  oat  on 
any  Important  lonmey  or  undertaking. 

I  (ftnttrot,  f«nf- 


FlTrt-frtilt((tnfrrClt>,a.  Original;  earUeaL 
F1riniJLn<)(t«rit'hand).  •>.  Obtained  direct 


Flnt-hftnd  (ftrsfhand).  n.  Dlnct  Iranster 
from  the  producer  wiihonl  the  Inlerrentlon 
of  an  agent;  used  onljin  the  phraaea(;)r.(. 
hand.— A  Ifinllmnd.  directly:  without  the 


FlntUnc  (t«rst1lnR).  n. 
or  oUspHng;  applied  tn 
Ifnftot  hii  Rock.    £tTI 


:K, 


lisrc  w;™^,', 


'  The  thing  Bnt  l^'ought 

FlntUnK  (ftntllog),  a.     Flrat  produceiL 

nr«ly"(r«nt1l),  adr.     Fint;  in  the  Ant 
place;  befure  anything  else:  Improperiy  used 

FlTft-nUlte  (ttnifmil).  n.   The  chief  ofllcer 

rank  to  the  captain. 
Flrtt-niDTV(Krst'niCiT-ir>.n.   In  nucA.  the 

prime-mui'er;lheori(rlnal  propelling  power, 

whether  natural  or  ortiAcfat. 
,  nr>t-ratc  ((«rst'rftl),  a.    Of  the  flnl  cIbm 
I    or  rale:  o)  the  highest  excellence;  pre- 
'    eminent  in  quality,  elie.  or  esliniallon;  as. 

!    ship. 

FlTBt-nt«  (f*nt't*l),_n.    A  warship  of  the 


^,.     (f*rrt'b*-Jot),  a.    Same  at 

nnt-bMOttan  (Itnt-bt-snt-n).  a.    Pint 
produced:  eldest  among  children. 
nnt-boni  (t^rmtlmm).  o.     Pint  brnnghl 


hl^eat  quallU:  purest  lustre:  applied  to 
nrth  (ferth),  II.    A  frith  (vhlcta  see; 
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FISH-WEIR 


Flsc  (flsk),  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  fiscua,  a  basket 

u(  wicker-work,  a  money-basket,  the  state 

treasury.  ]   A  treasury,  chiefly  of  a  prince  or 

state. 

The  streams  were  perennial  which  fed  hisyfjr. 

Lamb. 

Fiscal  (flsk'al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  public 
treasury  or  revenue.  'The  fisctU  arrange- 
ments of  government'  namilton.— Fiscal 
lands,  among  the  Franks,  lands  set  apart  to 
form  a  fund  which  might  suppoit  the  dignity 
of  the  king,  and  supply  him  with  the  means 
of  rewarding  merit  and  encouraging  ralour. 
These,  under  the  name  of  beneflces,  were 
granted  to  favoured  subjects,  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  grantees  rendering  to  the  king 
personal  service  in  the  field. 

rlaoal  (flsk'al).  n.  1. 1  Revenue;  the  income 
of  a  prmce  or  state. 

War  cannot  be  long  maintained  by  the  ordinary 
Ascai  and  receipt.  BacoH. 

2.  A  treasurer.— 3.  A  colloquial  abbrevia- 
tion of  Procurator-fiscal  (wluch  seeX — 4.  In 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  king's  solicitor: 
answering  to  an  attorney-general 

Fish  (Ash),  n.  pi.  Fishes  (nsh'ez),  instead  of 
which  the  sing,  is  often  used  collectively. 
[A.  Sax.  fise,  G.  fisch,  Goth,  fisks.  Cog.  with  L 
/>wc«  (whence  Fr.  poisson.  It.  pe8ce),W.  pysg, 
(}ael.  and  Ir.  iasg,  and  perhaps  Gr.  iehthys.] 

1.  A  general  name  for  a  class  of  animals  sub- 
sisting in  water.  Fishes  proper  constitute 
the  first  divis  on  of  vertebrate  animal&  They 
breathe  by  means  of  gills,  swim  generally  by 
aid  of  fins  symmetrically  arranged,  which  re- 
present the  limbs  of  other  vertebrates;  have 
a  heart  with  two  cavities  -an  auricle  and  a 
ventricle— cold  blood,  a  naked  skin  covered 
only  by  scales,  and  an  osseous  or  cartilagi- 
nous skeleton,  the  vertebrae  of  which  are 
nut  grouped  into  regions  as  in  other  verte- 
brates. Cetaceous  animals,  as  the  whale 
and  dolphin,  are  in  populai*  language  called 
fishes,  but  they  breathe  by  lungs,  and  are 
viviparous,  and  suckle  their  young  like 
manmialia.  Tlie  term  fish  has  been  also  ex- 
tended in  popular  language  to  other  aquatic 
animals,  sucn  as  mollusca,  crustacea,  Jkc. 
See  Pisces.  —2.  The  flesh  of  fish  used  as  food. 

3.  Xaut  (a)  a  purchase  used  to  raise  the 
flukes  of  an  anchor  up  to  the  gunwale: 
called  also  a  Fish-block.  (&)  A  long  piece  of 
timber  used  to  strengthen  a  mast  or  a  yard 
when  sprung:  the  term  is  used  also  by 
Joiners  in  a  similar  sense.— To  bt  neither 
fiesh  nor  fish,  to  be  neither  one  thing  nor 
anotlier;  to  be  a  nondescript;  sometimes 
contemptuously  said  of  a  waverer  or  trim- 
mer who  belongs  to  no  party  or  sect 

Damned  neuters  in  their  middle  way  of  steerinfif, 
Art  tuitker  Jisli,  MOr/lesh,  nor  good  red-herring. 

Dryden. 

—  To  have  other  fish  to  fry.  a  colloquial  ex- 
pression denoting  that  a  person  has  other 
occupations  or  other  objects  widch  require 
his  attention. — A  strange  or  queer  fish,  a 
whimsical,odd.  or  eccentric  person. —A  loose 

fish,  a  person  of  irregular  habits. 

Fish  (fish),  v.i.  1.  To  attempt  to  catch  fish; 
to  be  employed  in  taking  fish  by  any  means, 
as  by  angling  or  drawing  nets. 

A  man  may yish  with  a  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a  king. 

S/iat. 

2.  To  attempt  or  seek  to  obtain  by  artifice, 
or  indirectly  to  seek  to  draw  forth;  as,  to 
fish  for  compliments. 

^Ish  (flsh).  v.t.  1.  To  attempt  to  catch  fish 
in;  to  try  with  any  apparatus  for  catching 
flsh.  as  a  rod;  as,  to  fish  a  stream.-  -2.  To 
catch  or  lay  hold  of,  especially  in  water;  to 
draw  out  or  up;  as,  to  fish  up  a  human  bodv 
when  sunk;  to  fish  an  anchor. —3.  To  search 
by  dragging,  raking,  or  sweeping. 

Some  hivtyishfj  the  very  iakes  for  papers  leA 
there  by  men  of  wit.  Sui/t. 

4.  (a)  Naut  to  strengthen,  as  a  mast  or  yard, 
with  a  piece  of  timber,  (b)  In  joinery,  to 
strengthen,  as  a  piece  of  wood  by  fastening 
another  piece  above  or  below  it,  and  some- 
times both.  — 5.  In  rail  to  splice,  as  rails, 
with  a  fish-Joint —FwA^d  beam,  in  joinery. 
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Fished-beam. 


a  long  beam  composed  of  two  shorter  beams 

toined  end  to  end  and  fished,  that  is,  secured 
>y  pieces  of  wood  covering  the  Joints  on 
opposite  sides  and  bolted  to  both  beama.— 


To  fish  out,  to  get  out  by  cunning  or  artifice; 
to  elicit  by  stratagem. 

Flsh  (flshX  n-  [Fr.  fiche,  a  gardener's  dibble, 
a  peg  used  to  mark  distances,  from  fieher, 
to  fix;  hence,  a  peg  used  in  marking  at  crib- 
bage,  (&c.]  A  counter  used  in  various  games. 

Flsn-backed  (fish'bakt),  a.  Shaped  like  a 
fish's  back ;  swelling  upwards ;  as,  a  fish- 
backed  rail. 

Flshbasket  (fish'bas-ket),  n.  A  basket  for 
canning  flsh. 

Flshoeuxi  (flsh'bem),  n.  In  mech,  a  beam 
which  bellies  out  usually  on  the  under  side. 

Flsh-bellled  (flsh'bel-lid),  a.  Shaped  like  a 
fish's  belly;  swelling  downwards;  as,  Sifish- 
beUied  rail. 

Fl8hblo6k(fi8h'blok).n.  See  Fish,  3.  A^aut(aX 

Flsh -carver  (tlshlcilrv-^rX  n.  A  broad 
knife,  generally  of  silver,  for  carving  flsh 
at  table;  a  flsh-slice;  a  flsh-knife. 

Flsh-davlt  (flsh'da-vit).  n.  NaxU.  a  spar, 
with  a  roller  or  sheave  at  its  end,  used  for 
fishing  the  anchor. 

Flsh-day  (fish'daX  n.  A  day  on  which  fish 
is  eaten. 

Fisher  <fish'dr\  n.  1.  One  who  is  employed 
in  catching  flsh.  —2.  A  species  of  marten,  the 
pekan  (which  see). 

Flsherboat (flsh'drbdt).  n.    A  flshing-boat. 

Fisherman  (flsh'^r-man),  n.  1.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  catch  flsh.— 2.  A  vessel  em- 
ployed in  the  business  of  taking  fish,  as  in 
the  cod  fishery 

Flsher-town,  Flshlng-town  (flsh'fir-toun, 

fish'ing-toun),  n.  A  town  inhabited  by 
fishermen;  a  town  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  chiefly  occupied  in  flshinc 

Fishery  (flsh'6-ri),  n.  1.  The  business  of 
catching  flsh.  —  2.  A  place  where  flsh  are 
regularly  caught,  or  other  products  of  the 
sea  or  rivers  are  taken  from  the  water. 

Flshfillf  (flsh'fag),  n.  [IL  fi^h,  and  fag,  a 
drudge.]  A  woman  who  sells  flsh;  a  flsh- 
wife. 

Flshflake  (flsh'flakX  n.  A  flake  or  frame 
covered  with  faggots  for  the  purpose  of  dry- 
ing flsh.    [United  States.] 

Flsn-flour  (flsh'flour),  n.  A  kind  of  flour 
made  by  grinding  down  dried  flsh,  as  is  done 
in  Xorway. 

Flshfol  (fl8h7\)n,  a.  Abounding  with  fish. 
Drayton;  Catnaen. 

Flsh-garth  (flsli'g&rthX  n.  A  garth  or  weir  on 
a  river,  or  on  the  sea-shore,  for  the  taking 
and  retaining  of  fish;  a  fish  preserve. 

Flshgl^r,  FlKlg  (flsh'gig,  flz'gig).  n.  [Kfish, 
and  atg,  a  dart.]  An  instrument  used  for 
striking  flsh  at  sea,  consisting  of  a  staff  with 
barl>ed  prongs,  and  a  line  fastened  above 
the  prongs. 

Flshglue  (flsh'glii),  n.   Isinglass  (which  see). 

Flsh-guano  (flsh^gwa-ndX  n.  Fish  or  fl^h- 
offal,  used  as  manure. 

Flsh-hawk  (flsh'bnk),  n.  The  American 
name  of  the  Pandion  haliaftus,  the  osprey, 
bald  buzzard,  or  flshing-eagle.   See  OsFREY. 

Fishhook  (flsh'hok),  n.  1.  A  hook  for  catch- 
ing flsh. —2.  See  FiSH-TACKLE. 

Flsnlf^(fl8h'i-fiX  c  ^  [^fi*hy,  and  L./o<?to, 
to  make.]  To  change  to  flsh.  '0  flesh, 
flesh,  how  art  thou /l«^t)fe(f.'  Shak.    fLow.j 

Flshlness  (fish'ines),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  flshy,  both  in  the  proper  and  the 
slang  sense  of  this  word. 

FlshulA;  (flsh'ing).  n.  1.  The  art  or  practice 
of  catching  fish.— 2.  A  fishery. 

A  good  town,  hairing  both  a  good  haven  and  a 
plentiful  /ish  i  »/^.  Sfftuer. 

Fishing  (fish'ing).  a.  Used  or  employed  in 
fishery  or  by  fishermen;  as,  fishing -hoAi, 
/t8Ai»»f7-tackle,  tishingMWa^e,  d'c. 

nshlng-boat  (fish'ing-bot),  n.  A  boat  em- 
plo .  e<rin  fishing. 

Flahlng-omiYe  (flsh'ing-krbv),  n.  A  cmive 
or  inclosure  for  flsh  in  a  river.    [Scotch.  ] 

Flshlng-fly  (flsh'ing-fli).  n.  An  artificial  fly 
used  as  abait  for  catching  fish. 

Flshlng-ftOg  (ftsh'ing-froK),  n.  Lophius  pis- 
eatorius,  the  angler.    See  Angler  and  Lo- 

PHIl'S. 

Flshlng-Une  (flsh'ing-HnX  n.  A  line  with 
hooks  and  bait  u^d  in  catching  flsh. 

Flshlng-net  (fish'iuK-net),  n.  A  net  for 
catcliing  flsh.  Fishing- nets  are  of  various 
kinds,  as  the  landing-net  for  the  salmon- 
angler,  the  )3ag-net.  the  shrimping-net,  the 
drag-net,  the  trawl  and  the  seine  for  sea- 
fishing,  the  casting-net.  Ac. 

Flshlnx-plaoe  (flsh'ing-plas),  n.  A  place 
where  fishes  are  caught;  a  convenient  place 
for  fishing;  a  fishery. 

FlshlnJT-rod  (flsh'lng-rod).  n.  A  long  slen- 
der roa  or  wand  to  which  the  line  is  fast- 
ened for  angling. 


Flshlng-tadde  (fish'ing-tak-l),  n.    AU  the 
I    apparatus,  as  rod,  lines,  hooks,  artificial 
files,  &c. ,  used  by  an  angler  for  catching  fish. 
Flshlng-wand  (fish'ing-wondX  n.    A  fish- 
ing-rod.   [Scotch.] 

Unless  trimming  the  laird's  fisking^-Tpandot  busk- 
ing his  flies,  or  may  be  catching  a  dish  of  trouts  at  an 
over-time.  Sir  If.  Stvtt. 

Flsl^Olnt  (fish'joint),  n.  In  raU.  &  splice 
consisting  of  one  or  more  oblong  plates, 
pieces  of  iron  or  wood,  bolted  to  the  tide  or 
sides  of  two  rails  meeting  end  to  end. 

Flshkettle  (flshlcet-l).  n.  A  kettle  made 
long  for  boihng  fish  whole. 

Flshknlfe  (flsh^nif),  n.  A  fish-carver  or  flsh- 
slice. 

Flshllke  (fishlikX  a.  Resembling  fish;  per- 
taining to  or  suggestive  of  fish. 


A  very  ancient  and  Jishtike  smeU. 


Skak. 


Flsh-lOUSe  (fishOous),  n.  A  name  for  seve- 
ral crustaceans  of  the  order  Siphonostoma 
or  Ichthyophthira,  as  the  genera  Argulus. 
Caligus,  dte.,  parasitic  on  fishes.  Some  of 
the  Caligidie  are  common  on  many  of  the 
British  sea-fishea  Argulus  /oliaceuM  is 
found  on  fresh-water  fishes,  and  even  on 
tadpoles.  Sickly  flshes  often  become  the 
vicUms  of  multitudes  of  these  creatures,  or 
the  sickness  is  induced  by  the  numbers 
which  attack  them. 

Flshmarket  (flsh'm&r-ketX  n.  A  market 
where  flsh  are  exposed  for  sale. 

Flshmaw  (flsh'maX  n.  The  sound  or  air- 
bladder  of  a  flsh. 

Flshmeal  (fish'melX  n.  A  meal  of  flsh;  diet 
on  fish;  abstemious  diet 

Thin  drink  doth  so  overcool  their  blood,  and 
making  many  JishtneaU,  they  fail  into  a  kind  of 
male  green-sickness.  Shttk, 

Fishmonger  (fish'mung-g^rX  n.  A  seller  of 
fish;  a  dealer  in  fish. 

Flsh-oU  (flsh'oilX  n.  Oil  obtained  from  the 
bodies  of  flshes  and  marine  animals,  as  from 
whales,  porpoises,  seals,  pilchards,  sharks' 
and  cods  livers,  <tc. 

Fishplate  (flsh'plat),  n.  In  rail,  one  of  the 
plates  composing  a  flsh-Joint. 

rlshpond  (flsli'pond),  it.  A  pond  in  which 
fishes  are  bred  and  kept 

Flshpool  (fish'pblX  n.  A  pond  or  pool  for 
fish. 

Flshpot  (fish'potX  n.  A  wicker  basket  or 
inclosure  sunk  with  a  cork-float  attached, 
for  catching  crabs,  lobsters,  &c.  Simmonds, 

Flshroom  (flsh'rdm),  n.  An  apatlment  in  a 
ship  between  the  afteiiiold  and  the  spirit- 
room. 

Flsh-salesman  (flsh'salz-man).  n.  One  who 
receives  consignments  of  fish  for  sale,  gen- 
erally by  auction,  to  retail  dealers.  Sim- 
inonds. 

Flsh-sauce  (flsh'sas),  n.  Sauce  to  be  eaten 
with  fi^h,  as  ancho\'>',  soy,  &c. 

Flsh-skln  (fish'skinX  n.    The  skin  of  fish, 
from  which  a  sort  of  shagreen  is  made.- 
Fish- skin  disease,  in  vied,  ichthyosis;   a 
homy  condition  of  the  skin. 

Flsh-SUce  (flsh'slis),  n.  Same  as  Fish-carrer 
(which  seeX 

nsh-sonnd  (fl&h'soundX  n.  The  swimming 
bladder  or  air-sac  of  a  flsh.  Isinglass  is 
prepared  from  the  sounds  of  some  flshes, 
others  are  sold  to  China  to  be  converted 
into  glue,  and  some,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cod,  are  eaten. 

Flshspear  (flsli'sper),  n.  A  spear  for  taking 
flsh  by  stibbing  them. 

Flsh-Stralner  (flsh'str&n-^rX  n.  A  metal 
colander,  with  handles,  for  taking  flsh  fn»iii 
a  boiler;  an  earthenware  slab  with  holes 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  to  drain  the 
water  from  cooked  fish. 

Fish-tackle  (fish'tak-lX  n.  Naut  a  tackle 
used  for  fishing  or  raising  an  anchor  to  the 
gunwale  of  a  ship.  To  this  tackle  a  pen- 
dant is  attached,  with  a  laive  iron  hook, 
called  the  finh-hofik,  fastened  to  its  end. 

Fishtail  (flsh'talX  a.  Shaped  like  a  flsli's 
tail;  resembling  a  fish's  tail  in  any  way. 
-  Fishtail  burner,  a  gas-burner  whose  Jet 
takes  the  form  of  a  fish's  iaiX.— Fishtail  pro- 
peller {naut),  a  propeller  consisting  of  a 
single  wing  or  blade  attached  to  the  stem- 
post  of  a  ship,  and  oscillating  like  a  fish's 
UiL 

Flsh-tongue  (fish'tiwg),  n.  An  instmmcnt 
used  by  some  dentists  for  the  removal  of 
the  wisdom-teeth:  so  named  from  its  sliape. 

Flsh-trowel  (flsh'trou-el),  n.  A  fish-carver, 
fish-slice,  or  flsh-knife.    See  Fish-carver. 

Flsh-way  (flsh'w&X  »  a  contrivance  to 
enable  a  flsh  to  ascend  a  fall. 

Flsh-welr.  Fish-wear  (flsh'w^rX  n.  The 
same  as  Fish-garth. 


Fftta,  fir.  fat«  ffll;       md,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  boU;       oil.  pound;       ii.  So.  abune;     S>  ^-  ^n/- 


Fiabwtft,  Flilivaiiiu  <nih'wii,  flihVn- 


;AtJun;  rflcte:  utiy:  prabAblj'  trom  Um 
-wtierj  or  doll  ippnTuire  ol  the  ejrn    (t) 
^„.i-<i.^-  — '--tMaJ;  Qouie^ 


Applied 

Ftik  (Bik).  F  i     (A  torn  gl  irA 
Sw.  fjeita.  (o  IhuUd  or  whiik 

or  Jomp  mbout 


— jut,  loMrii 

/iaKiv  houKwUe,'  Cot- 


Flnanlui,  I'lnaiUei 


£?•"£, 


wta.  >rib.|  Httlna  the  rlU*  divided. 
•ntoadli-el-den'U-l).  It  pi.  IL/nm, 
■ad  driK,  dtntlM,  *  tooih.1  A  nut. 
oroeroT  maxa.  nmiirlulilB  lor  their  perl- 
•tome  being  (traottrndltnenUr)!.  uid  bming 
broad-keeled  ilieatliiiii;  teavei.  The  epeciH 

Kw  in  running  w*tcr,  und  onlr  one  hu 
n  foind  In  Eorope. 
PlMUa  (AaVk  a.    (L.  finCli^ 

•pllt.  cleft,  or  dMded  In  the  d 
icnin  like  wood,  or  In  the  pi 
ncatloD  like  ■halei.  or  ilonit  i» 
plinei  like  crjntaU.  or  ilong 
deange  pUnea  like  lUlee. 
TWii  cntut  Lv  H  priliuidjf  ii//f  tfOAv.  fifewton- 
"— "'"t"*'  (fla-ii-llns'tcwi-a).  n  pt-  It. 
ftAtoM,  cTefl,  and  lama,  a  tongue.]  One  of 
two  divltloni  of  the  LacertllTa  or  lUarda. 
Into  ilhkh  it  haa  been  propoaed  to  dirlde 
theni.  acvurdlng  ai  the  tuniue  la  bifld  anJ 

CtmBlble  what  the  mouth  li  open.    The 
\\1  Lacertlilu'.  lUardicommonljaocalled. 


hat  rail  b 


n  (B'lh 


(U  /«» 


*lrom  /nrfo, 


1.  In  pl^K^  miiltlpllcaUoa' 

uoceaaofaelf-dlTlilon.  con  BlaM  USUI  i^jvjuiu 
iUirJalon  or  deange  of  tba  baly  Into  two 

rate  and  Inilependeiit  individual,  a>  whrii  a 

dividing,  or  an  animalcule  or  polyp  dJrldea 
Tlltfpaiai  (da-alp'kr-aX  n.  p(.     [See  Ftsat- 

wblch  prnpagate  b;  ipontuiroDi  nation,  aa 

In  the  Fnljrpl,  Infumria,  and  certain  wonna. 
FIWlwirtMU.  FUslPUltT<fl>-alp'ar-lim.  Ra- 

al.pa'ri.tlK  n.     In  phuiid.  reprudnction  bj 

BatliiD.    »ee  ¥aaiov.  1 
Flitfpvgiu  (flulp'arui).  o.     )L  /«iu. 

from  ^ndo.  to  cat.  and  pario.  to  orocnce.! 

In  ph^rM  reprudaclng  by  i 

ilnn:  an  epithet  applied  tt 

and  f  (cetablea  of  the  lower  i 

the  bnJy  of  the  parent  iponti 


by  fliiloii  or  ipontan- 

(hi-il-pA'tbonV  n     In  phuriol. 

nuivuutuipd  by  flaalon.     Maynf. 
nmVtA  (Ba'd-ped),  a.    |L  jUru,  divided, 

aDdpej.pedif.afoat.]  Having leparmte tnea 
nadlMd  (fla'al  ped),  n.     An  animal  whoae 


, »  (lU-il-pen'na  1  pi.     |l.jl> 

jlMurii,  to  cleave,  and  wnno,  a  wing  1  ' 
plumed  motha,  a  amall  group  of  leptdr 
uu>  liUFcta.  Inrladlng  the  PtaniphnrliU  i 

moth  belong*  They  are  dlilinguiihed 
the   aln^ar  division   or    the   wing   li 

fnlly  fringvd   at   their   i>dtfei,  and   mi 


diurnal,  and  hrl(;htly  coloured:  othen  are 
twilight- men,  and  ol  a  duller  aipect. 
Konie  epedea  hare  the  power  of  folding  up 
the  wlngi  like  a  fan,  w  that,  when  cloeail. 
they  preient  the  appearanne  of  a  ilngle 

FlJtlraMl«l(fla>l.roa'tn]),a.  Belongingla 
the  Plaalnetra:  chancteriied  by  a  deeply- 
cleft  bill,  ai  awallowi,  goaUucktn,  etc. 

FlMlTOatrM  (Hi-al-roi'tiii),  n  pi.  (L  Viufe. 
/uuni,  to  divide,  and  mfrrutn,  a  beak.! 
'  '-"•-  -'  "■ porohlni  birde. 


fTf 


y 


dlitlngulahed  by  havlpg  the  bill  very  wide- 

<1J  The  Nocluma.  Caprlmulgidn,  or  goat 
iuckera,  dlfttinguiihed  by  having  the  cyea 
verr  laise,  and  the  plumage  aofl,  enabling 
them  to  Ay  without  DolH.     Thia  dlvlaion 

^endi  the  night- Jare  or  goatenckeri. 

>r-Ktll,  Ac     (!)  The  DIums,  Hlr- 


,ln^  Ac 


»  fly- 


are  only  tepanUil  Iruni  It  by  (he  nul«h  on 

Flula,  null  (Hal).'  f.i.  [OHgin  donbtfal ; 
pertiapi  ononiatopoetlc.]  L  to  make  a 
•light  contiuoed  nutUng  nolae.    IBcotch.l 

£.  To  more  abODt  traa  aide  to  aide;  to  fldge. 


FlMOnitlan  (fl-thikr-i'dioD), 
■aine  ai  fiuim,  i. 
FUran(0'ahar>, 


1.  Acleft;Bi:nick;a 
naam  maue  oy  the  parting    ' 
longitudinal  opening;  ■ 


L/ouni.fnim 


Uei(ic  diViiiUi  fnun  rhHiiHcu  Ihc^aUmn  Ibe 
S.  The  Ulona  of  a  bird  of  pnj. 

FUt  {flat).  D.l.     1.  To  Ittike  with  the  Dat- 
&  To  gripe  with  the  flat.     . 


diTlding  the  anter 


de.     (freat  fimi 

rvebackwarii,  anU  coonectln 


ipler- 


crack  or  rraclnre.— Fitnireif  Im/.  in  l>ot.  a 
leaf  divided  into  MEinanta. 
■I'li-d*).  n.  pi.     IKrom 

!l1Sruk«™rA'; 

keyhole  limpeta.  a  family  ol  gaateropodoua 
mollup:!  o(  the  onler  Skutlbmnthlata.  n>- 
Kmbllng  the  llmpeta  In  appearance  and 
hahiu,  but  dlRcHug  «>nalderalilr  in  atruc- 

Ihe  ihell,  lo  that,  in  the  genu*  Ftunnlla. 
the  Ihell  appean  ai  If  It  were  rudimentary. 
The  ipeciea  are  widely  dialribuled:  many 
are  Brltiah.  and  many  foiall. 
Flunn-aaBdla  (d'thui-ni'dl),  n.  A  ipinil 
needle  for  bringing  tiisetber  the  lipa  of  a, 

h  l^P  I 


Firtlaiut  (fl>  tl-i'na).  n.  pi.  (E.  /».  anil 
■lltianafwhlehiett.]  A collecUon of anee- 
dotea  or  Inlormation  regarding  pugiliati  or 

jniglllallc  matten;  boiiana. 

FUtle  (flat'lk),  a.  Itelatlng  to  nr  done  with 
the  flat:  pertaining  to  boxing:  puglllallo:  aa, 

jMiic  eiplotU;  jt.iS:  heroe*     iColToq.l 

FiiUcaA  (flafi-kufa),  h.  [t^t  and  ™r.] 
Blowioiacombat  with  the  Oat;  aiming 

Hy  inwnlion  ftiMt  judgmail  ve  pcrpniuUr  ai 
JljtiiUffi,  lUi  ihf  jr  hue  quite  diHl>lcd  «c:h  oihcr. 

rUttnnt  (fla'tl-nut).  n.      [Corrupted  lor 


[L.a  |ilpe.    Comp.  E. 


1 internal  part  and  the 

akln-atnfaoe,  ihowlng  no  tendency  to  heal, 
and  genenlly  arialng  from  abaceeeea.  It 
dlRen  from  a  alnni  In  being  calloua.-Fu- 
InJa  lacAFymaJu,  a  ttitula  of  the  lachiyninl 
•ac,  a  diaordar  accompanied  Hi  th  the  Sowing 
of  tear*— fiWuIo  jnons,  flatula  penetnting 


FUtnlU  (n>tB-l«ri|  a.     Hollow,  tike  a  pi]U' 
or  reed ;  aa.  a  fiiluiar  leaf  or  alem. 
nMolATlB  (Sa'tQ-U'rl-a),  i>.     Tolacco- 

KOah,   a  genua  ol  acanthopteryglona 
a,  lamlly  Auloatomlda  or  Flitulaiidc, 


characteriied  by  the  elongation  of  the  fad 
honei  into  a  long  (litula  ur  tube,  at  the  ( 
lirioityof 


nnulUT  (b'tll  U-h),  a.      Same  aa  Fis- 

\  Flitoikt*  (Bt'tU-Ul),  e.i    To  become  a  pipu 
I    orBatula. 

I  FlHtulAte  (fla'ia.Ut),  e.I.  To  make  hollox 
llkeapipe.  'A/iIuIaVd  ulcer.'  Ftillrr. 
Flrtnls  (Ha'tai),  n.  a  flatula,  IMUtiid. 
FUIUlldN  (na-tQ1l-d»),  n.  pi.  The  former 
nameol  the  family  ufechinodermatoiuani- 
mala  now  known  aa  nolothnrids. 

FUtoUfonnini'tu-ii-fo 


Lo  introduce  a  thread  o 


I    catchaa  each  Up  alt: 

I    wire,  which  l>  left  In  the  place  wnen 

needle  la  withdrawn. 
I  Flat  (Bit),  n.    (A.  SatAK.     Comp.  the  c 


FUtaUlW  (flt-tO-llna),  n.  A  genua  of 
rungl.  allied  to  Boletui,  found  on  old  oak, 
•>'Blnut,andcheatnuttnu,aialaDonBahand 
l>e«'b;  It  la  much  eateemed  in  aome  parte  of 
Europe  aa  an  article  ut  lood.  II  baa  been 
knowu  In  grow  to  the  weight  of  SO  Iba. 
When  grilled  It  la  acircely  lo  be  dlitln- 
gulahed frtim  broiled  meat     It  rumiahea 

nnmoM  (ni'lOl-Oi),  a.     l-ormed  like  a 
BatuU:  BatuUir. 
Flttnlaua  (jli'tal-uB),  a.    t.  Hollow,  like  a 


FU^  (flat'lj.  a. 


irtainlng  to  the  flata  oi 


FIT 
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In  twice  five  years  the  *  (greatest  livin(^  yoct,' 

Like  to  the  champion  in  thejfsfy  nng 
Is  call'd  on  to  support  his  claim.  Byron. 

Fit  (fltX  n.  [Of  doubtful  etymulogy.  Skeat 
takes  it  from  A.  Sax.  fix,  a  song,  also  a  strug- 
Kle;  Icel.  fet^  a  pace,  step,  verse,  connecting 
Ft  with/e(M  and /oof,  and  with  Skr.  ^da^  a 
footstep,  a  verse.  Step,  part  of  poem,  strug- 
gle, attack  of  pain,  are  the  gradations  of 


meaning  according  to  him.]  1.  The  invasion, 
exacerbation,  or  paroxysm  of  a  disease.  We 
apply  the  word  tu  the  return  of  an  ague 
after  interrais^don;  as,  a  coldyft  We  apply 
it  to  the  first  attack,  or  to  the  return  of 
other  diseases;  as,  9k  fit  of  the  gout  or  stone; 
and,  in  general,  to  a  disease,  however  con- 
tinued ;  as.  a  yit  of  sickness.  —  2.  A  sudden 
and  violent  attack  of  disorder,  in  which  the 
body  is  often  convulsed,  and  sometimes 
senseless;  as,  a  fit  of  apoplexy  or  epilepsy; 
hysteric /ito. 

Such  is  that  ancient  burgess,  whom  in  vain 
Would  gout  and  fever  on  his  couch  detain; 
And  that  large  lady,  who  resolves  to  come, 
Tliough  a  firstyf/  has  warn'd  her  of  her  doom.  Crabbe. 

S.  A  sudden  effort,  activity,  or  motion  fol- 
lowed by  an  interval  of  relaxation ;  impul- 
sive and  irregular  action;  as,  he  moves  by 
yU«  and  starts. 

^yjits  my  swelling  grief  appears.     Addison. 

4.  A  temporary  but  violent  mental  affection 
or  attack;  a  paroxysm;  as,  Kfii  of  passion, 
of  melancholy,  or  of  grief.  •  A  yi«  of  mad- 
ness.' Shak.  'Thy  jealous  fiU.*  Shak. 
'These  sullen /C«.'  iS/UiAr.— 5. t  Disorder; 
irregularity;  caprice.  '  And  best  knows  the 
fiU  o'  the  season.'  SAo*.  —  6.  A  sudden 
emission. 

A  tongue  of  light,  mfit  of  flame.        Coleridge. 

7.  t  A  stroke. 

Curse  on  that  cross,  quoth  then  the  Sarazin. 
That  keeps  thy  body  from  the  bitteryf/.     Sfietuer. 

Fit  (fit),  a.  [Can  hardly  be  from  Fr.  fait, 
from /aire,  L.  /acere, /actum,  to  do,  to  make; 
rather  allied  to  Goth,  /etian,  to  arrange, 
to  adorn,  ami  E/e/</e.  See  FETTLE.]  1.  Con- 
formable to  a  standard  of  riKht.  duty,  taste, 
or  propriety;  meet;  becoming;  appropriate. 

Wives,  submit  yourselves  to  your  husbands,  as  it  is 
/ft  in  the  Lord.  Col.  Ui.  zB. 

Andyf/lT/r  is  my  study  and  my  books 

Than  wanton  dalliance  with  a  paramour.     SkaJk. 

2.  Adapted  to  an  end,  object,  or  design;  con- 
formable to  a  standard  of  efficiency  or  quali- 
fication; suitable;  qualified;  competent. 

No  man  having  put  his  hand  to  theplough,  and  look* 
ing  back,  isySrV  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Luke  ix.  63. 

Still  govern  thou  my  song, 
Urania,  and  Jit  audience  find.  Uiough  few.    Milfou. 

3.  In  a  state  of  preparedness;  ready;  as.  fit 
to  die. 

Soyf/  to  shoot,  she  singled  forth  among 
Her  foe$  who  first  her  quarry's  strength  should  feeL 

Fair  fax. 

Hyn.  Suitable,  proper,  appropriate,  meet, 
becoming,    expedient,    congruous,   corres- 
pondent, convenient,  apposite,  apt,  adapted, 
prepared,  qualified,  competent,  adequate. 
Fit  (fit),  v.t.  pret  &  pp. /W«d;  ppr. /Sttina. 

1.  To  adapt;  to  suit;  to  make  suitable;  to 
bring  into  some  required  form. 

The  carpenter  .  .  .  marketh  it  out  with  a  line,  he 
fttttth  it  with  planes.  Is.  xliv.  i\ 

2.  To  accommodate  a  person  with  anything; 
as,  the  tailor  fiti  his  customer  with  a  coat 
The  original  phrase  is,  he  fit»  a  coat  to  his 
customer.  But  the  phrase  implies  also 
furnishing,  providing  a  thing  suitable  for 
another,  or  that  is  shaped  and  adapted  for 
another's  use. 

No  milliner  can  %o/it  his  customers  with  gloves. 

Shak. 

a  To  prepare;  to  put  in  order  for;  to  fur- 
nish with  things  proper  or  necessary;  as. 
Xo  fit  a  ship  for  a  long  voyage;  fit  your- 
self for  action  or  defence.— 4.  To  qualify; 
to  prepare;  as,  to  /tt  a  student  for  college. 

5.  To  be  properly  fitted  for  or  adjusted  to; 
to  be  suitable  for;  to  suit;  to  become;  at,  if 
the  cap  fitM  you,  put  it  on.  '  That  time  best 
yito  the  work.'    Shak. 

So  clothe  yourself  in  this:  that  better >f/^ 

Our  mended  fortunes  and  a  prince's  bride.  Tennyson. 

—To  fit  out,  to  furnish;  to  equip;  to  supply 
with  necessaries  or  means;  as,  to  /f  out  a 
ship,  that  is,  to  furnish  her  with  men.  masts, 
sails,  stores,  and  the  like. —To /<  up,  to  pre- 
pare; to  furnish  with  things  suitable;  to 
make  proper  for  the  reception  or  use  of  any 
person;  as.  U)fit  up  a  house  for  a  guest 
Fit  (fltX  v.t.    1.  To  be  proper  or  becoming. 

Hot /its  it  to  prolong  the  feast.  /VyV. 

2.  To  be  adjusted  to  the  shape  intended;  to 


Cross  fitch^  at  the 
foot. 


suit  or  be  suitable;  to  be  adapted;  aa,  his 
coat /Ete  very  weU. 

Fit  (nt),  n.  Nice  adjustment;  adaptation, 
as  of  the  dress  to  the  body,  or  parts  of  ma- 
chinery to  each  other. 

Fit  (fitX  n.    A  foot;  a  step.    [Scotch.] 

Fltt  (fit),  n.  A  musical  strain;  a  song,  or 
part  of  a  song;  a  canto;  a  fltt.    See  FiTT. 

nt  (fit),  pret.  and  vp.  from  fight;  as,  he 
won  every  fight  he /t    [Low.] 

Fitch  (flch),  n.  [SeeFlTCHBT.]  In/urriery, 
the  skin  of  the  polecat  It  is  soft  and 
warm,  but  its  offensive  odour  depresses  its 
value. 

Fitch  (flch),  n.  [See  Vetch.]  A  chick-pea; 
a  vetch. 

Fltch-bniBh(fich'brushXn.  A  brush  or  hair- 
pencil  made  of  the  hair  of  the  fitch  or  pole- 
cat Such  brushes  are  much  esteemed,  are 
elastic  and  firm,  can  be  brought  to  a  fine 
point,  and  work  freely. 

ntch^e,  Fltched  (fich'e, 
ficht),  pp.  [¥r.  fiche,  pp. 
of  fieher,  to  drive  or 
thrust  in.]  In  heraldry, 
pointed  or  sharpened, 
ji^enerally  at  the  lower 
part  It  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  crosses,  which 
are  said  to  hefitehie  when 
they  diminish  from  the 
centre  downward,  or 
fitcMe  at  the  /oot,  when 
the  diminution  commences  only  at  Uie  bot- 
tom of  the  cross. 

FltChet,  Fitchew  (fich'et,  flch'fi),  n.  [Vari- 
ously written  Fitch,  Fitchee,  Fitchele,  Fit- 
ehuk.  Cos?.  O.D.  vijtse,  fisw,  vitsehe,  0.  Fr. 
fiiisau,  polecat]    A  polecat;  a  foumart 

FltChv  (fich'i),  a.    Vetchy.    FuUer. 

Fitful  (flt'ful).  «•  Varied  by  paroxysms;  full 
of  fits;  spasmodic;  eventful;  chequered. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  strange  and  solemn 
lights  in  which  we  have  to  regard  ahnost  every  scene 
in  the/tt/ui  history  of  the  Rivo  Alto.  Rttskin. 

FltftlUy  (flt'fttl-li).  ado.  By  fits;  at  intervals. 

FltfulnesB  (flfful-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
fitful ;  impulsiveness ;  waywardness ;  insta- 
bility. 

FlthuLt  n.    A  fiddle.    Chaucer. 

Fltl3r(ntli),  adv.  In  a  fit  manner;  suitably; 
properly;  with  propriety;  commodiously ; 
conveniently;  as,  a  maxim  yS/Iy  applied. 

Fltmentt  (firment).  n.  The  act  of  fitting ; 
something  adapted  to  a  purpose. 

Poor  beseeming:  'twas  KfittnaU  for 

The  purpose  I  then  followed.  Shak. 

Fitness  (fit'nes).  n.  The  state  or  qualitv  of 
being  fit;  suitableness;  adaptedness;  adap- 
tation; propriety;  meetness;  justness;  con- 
venience; preparation;  qualification;  as,  the 

fitneu  of  tnings  to  their  use.  of  measures  or 
laws,  of  a  student  for  college,  &c. 

According  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  virtue  consists  in 
acting  in  conformity  to  the  nature  SLXid /ftness  of 
things.  In  this  theory  the  term  fitness  does  not 
mean  the  adaptation  of  an  action,  as  a  means  towards 
some  end  designed  bv  the  agent ;  but  a  congruity. 
proportion,  or  suitableness  between  an  action  and 
the  relations,  in  which,  as  a  moral  being,  the  agent 
stands.  Fleming. 

Fit-rod  (fit'rodX  n.  In  thip-huiXding,  a  small 
iron  rod  with  a  hook  on  the  end,  used  for 
being  inserted  into  the  holes  made  in  a 
vessel's  sides,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  re- 
quired length  of  the  bolts  or  treenails  which 
are  to  be  driven  in. 

Fltt  (fitX  »•  [A.  Sax.  fitt,  a  song;  fitUxn,  to  sing, 
to  dispute.]  A  musical  stnun  or  air;  a 
canto. 

He,  sitting  me  beside  in  that  same  shade. 
Provoked  me  to  plaie  some  pleasant /f//; 
And  when  he  heard  the  miisicke  whkh  I  made. 
He  found  himself  full  greatly  pleased  at  it. 

Sf>enser. 

Flttable (fif abl).  a.    SuiUble.    Shervcood. 

Flttedness  (fifed -nes).  n.  The  state  of  being 
fitted;  adaptation.    [Rare.] 

Fitter  (fit'^r),  nx,  1.  One  who  makes  fit  or 
suitable;  one  who  adapts;  one  who  prepares; 
specifically,  in  meeh.  one  who  puts  the  parts 
of  machinery  together,  in  contradistinction 
to  pattern-maker,  founder,  turner,  &c.— 2.  A 
coal-broker  who  sells  the  coal  produced  by 
a  particular  mine  or  by  particular  mines. 
[Local] 

Fitter  (flt'Ar),  M.  [A  form  of  /ritter.]  A 
broil;  a  quarrel;  a  division.— /n yf(/er«,  in 
angry  recrimination. 

They  were  in  fitters  about  prosecuting  their  titles 
to  this  city.  Fuller. 

Fitter t  (flf 6rX  n.  [A  form  otfiitttr,  fiinder  ] 
A  fragment;  a  fiinder;  a  rag;  a  flitter. 

Where's  the  Frenchman  t 

Alas  I  he's  all  Xo  fitter  t.  Sean.  &>  Fl. 

Flttle-lan  (flt'iUnX  n.    [From  /(  for  /oot. 


and  land.]  The  near  horse  or  ox  of  the 
hindmost  pair  in  the  plough.    [Scotch.] 

Thou  was  ft  nohXt  fittte-lan. 

As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn.    Bums. 

Fitting  (fifing),  a.  Fit  or  appropriate;  suit- 
able; proper. 

Fitting  (fifing),  n.  Anything  employed  in 
fitting  up  permanently :  used  generally  in 
the  plural,  in  the  sense  of  fixtures,  taclde, 
apparatus,  equipment;  as,  shop/tCiiiyf,  gas 
fittingt. 

Flttt&ly  (fif  ing-li),  adv.    Suitably. 

Flttlngnesst  (fif  ing-nesX  n.    Suitableness. 

Flttlng-OUt  (fif  ing-out),  ti.  l.  The  furnish 
ing  of  things  necessary  for  the  proper  ac- 
complishment of  any  object  or  undertaking. 
2.  Tne  supply  of  things  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  any  undertaking  or  ob- 
ject; equipments;  a  fit-out 

Flttlll^-shop  (fif  ing-shopX  n.  In  meeh.  a 
shopTn  which  machinery  is  fitted  up,  in 
contradistinction  to  turning-shop,  foundry, 
smithy,  <S:c. ;  tlie  shop  in  which  the  fitters 
work. 

Flttlng-up  (fifing-up\  n.  An  equipment; 
preparation;  the  act  of  furnishing  with 
things  suitable. 

Flttont  (fif  onX  n.    Fiction. 

He  doth  feed  you  yiithfittons.        B.  yonsott. 

Fit-weed  (fifw6d),  n.  The  West  Indian 
name  of  a  plant  of  the  genus  Eryngium  (B. 
/attidum),  so  called  because  considered  as  a 
powerful  remedy  for  hysteria. 

Ilta  (flts).  [Norm,  fiten,  fiuz,  or  fix,  a  son; 
Fr.  fila;  L.  filiun.  ]  A  son :  used  as  a  prefix 
in  certain  surnames,  as  Fi/zgerald,  Fitz- 
herbert,F»tzmaurice,  Fi<mrilliam,  especially 
in  the  surnames  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of 
kings  or  princes  of  the  blood,  &c. ;  as,  Fitz- 
roy,  /"'iteclarence. 

Five  (fivX  n.  1.  The  number  which  consists 
of  four  and  one;  the  niunber  of  the  fingers 
and  thumb  of  one  hand.— 2.  A  svmbol  repre- 
senting this  number;  as,  5  or  v. 

Five  (fiv),  a.  [A.  Sax.  fi/;  comp.  the  cog. 
forms  0.  Sax.  /f/,  Goth,  fim/,  Icel  fimm, 
Sw.  and  Dan.  /ein,  D.  rij/,  O.  /iin/,  Lith. 
penki,  W.  pump,  Gael,  cotg,  L.  quin^ie,  Or. 
peinpe,  pente,  Skr.  panchan—tive.  All  these 
words  are  traced  from  a  hypothetical  Indo- 
European  word  kankan,  but  what  the  ulti- 
mate elements  of  this  word  were  is  doubtful  ] 
Four  and  one  added;  the  half  of  ten;  ma,  five 
men;  five  loaves. 

Five  of  them  were  wise,  andyfvr  were  foolish. 

Mat.  XXV.  a. 

—The  Five  Pointi,  the  principal  points  of 
controversy  between  the  Calvinists  and 
Arminians,  relating  to  predestination,  satis- 
faction, regeneration,  grace,  and  final  per- 
severance. See  under  QuiNguE- articular. 

Flve-har,  Flve-harred  (fivOjiir,  fi^-'bard). 
a.    Having  five  bars;  as.  a  five-barred  gate. 

Flve-eleft  (flv^left).  a.  Quinquefid;  divided 
into  five  segments. 

Flve-flnger  (flv^fins-g^r),  n.  PotentiUa  rep- 
tans,  a  perennial  plant;  cinquefoiL 

Flve-flngered  (fIv'fing-gdrdX  a.  Having  five 
fingers. 

Flve-flngers  (flv'fing-gdrs),  n.  l.  The  name 
given  by  oyster-fishers  to  two  species  of 
star-fish,  the  Uraster  rubent  and  SoUuttr 
pappoeus.—Z  A  name  given  to  the  five  of 
trumps  in  certain  games  of  cards.    [Slang.] 

Flve-flnger-tled (fiv'fing-gftrtid).  a.  Tied 
by  all  the  fhi^rs  of  the  hand,  that  is,  eagerly 
or  sectirely  tied. 

And  with  another  knot,  fir>efinger-tied. 

The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  neasy  reliques. 

Of  her  o  er>eaten  faith,  are  boimd  to  uiomed.  SJiaJt. 

Fivefold  (fiv'fdldX  a.   In  fives;  consisting  of 

five  in  one;  five  times  repeated. 
Five-leaf  (fiv'leO.  n.    Cinquefoil. 
Five-parted  (fiv'pilrt-ed),  a.    Divided  into 

five  i^rts. 
Fiver  (fiv'^r),  n.    Anything  that  counts  as 

five,  as  a  five-pound  note,  a  stroke  at  cricket 

by  which  five  runs  are  made,  ^.    (Colloq.) 
Fives  (fivz).  n.    A  kind  of  play  with  a  ball. 

originally  called  hand-tennis:   so  named 

Srobably  from  its  being  usually  played  with 
ve  on  each  side,  although  others  give 
different  explanations,  as  that  it  is  so  called 
because  the  ball  is  struck  with  the  hand  or 
five  fingers. 

Fives  (flvz),  n.  A  disease  of  horses,  resembl- 
ing the  strangles.    Written  also  Vives. 

Fives-court  (flvzOcdrt),  n.  A  place  where 
the  game  of  fives  is  played. 

Fix  (flks),  v.t.  [Fr.  fixer;  L.  figo,  fixum,  to 
fasten.]  1.  To  make  stable,  firm,  or  fast;  to 
set  or  place  permanentlv;  to  establish  firmly 
or  immovably;  to  establish;  as,  the  universe 
is  governed  by  fixed  laws;  the  prince  fixed 


F&te.  far,  fat.  fgll;       me.  met.  htr;        pine,  pin;      note.  not.  move;        tQl»e.  tub,  Ipll;       oil.  pound;       ii.  Re.  al  wne;      y,  Sc.  fry. 


>A\f  oplnloiu  —1.  To  n»l»  lut:  to  liutsD; 
t»  BlUcb  Oniil]';  u.Utjtx%  Dord  or  liiu  h> 


:t  iteulIlT,  u  Ok  ej»,  Ul 


Abo-DrunlihaUjfihiilTCfnbllniUilclu.  ^11^71. 
II  To  iMp  or  koep  (rum  movlng.--T.  In 
liopuUr  lue,  io  An«rici.  lo  put  Ln  nrdpr;  to 
|>Rpim;  to  unngt  onniDigr;  to  utjiut; 

Mioit  aiillibla^  mi,  tnjii  clottiM  or  ilmii  k> 
lit  Uit  (urnUure  or  ■  roam.  Thu,  tojiz  the 
taalr.  the  Uble,  Uw  (In.  Ac.  It  lo  dcsM  Uu 
lu^r,  lay  tlie  table.  makB  up  tbe  Itn,  mnd  u 


-Ts  /f  a  pietun.  In  pAnliy.  to  glTt  pv- 

IIt«.  I)r  nmoT&l  of  tha  tapeHtnoiu  Mita 
iif  •liter,  whlcli  would  oUierwIie  gndnmllj' 
liUcken  uul  dettroj  the  InugB,  Tlili  li 
iHiwll]'  doD*  \ij  nauu  at  hirpoulpfalte  ot 

L  To  mt;  lo  lettle  or  nmAin 
to  cBue  from  wmn^srlog- 

\tib.  k  h  to  mlit  ToUUUui- 

Lome  hanl  and  mallejiblB.  m 

Bacon— To  Jbc  on. 


nxflUu).  >. 


BnUj; 


jiaSiiiuTaAHdantnUin  Iniidliig  polnU. 
nxiflluXH-    Aeoiulltlon;inwllcwiieut;dir- 

llcnltf;  dilemmiL-  rpkinajb,  tobelua 

illffluoltji  or  dilemma. 
FUcabla  (flki'a-blX  r.    That  maji  be  Hied, 

catalitidicil.  or  renilerad  flmi. 
FlxUlmi  (Hk^i-ihou),  n.     1.  Tbe  act  Dt  Bx- 

i.  Slate  at  being  Bnu  or  itabk:  itabEII  tT:  Snn- 


IRarftJ 

t-Ttutflnn  lUteotabody  Itiwl 
rnporatlun  or  •olatlllEatinn 
tho^AmWoii  ot  gold  or  other  me 


the  bore  of  tha  flraarm.— Funt  tediu  ire 
thoH  which  bear  a  faiiih  heat  without  avi- 
ponaliin  or  lulaUllzatlon.  -Fatd  sib.  oll> 
obtained  bTdmplepnHnre.and  DntnulIlT, 
nor  without  decompodUon.  volatlllzsd:  » 

Thej  are  compound!  ol  Ely<:er<n  and  certain 


They  are  generally  inodoroni 


apparent  poltloD  lud  dlitance  tiltb  rtipect 
to  eaoh  other,  uid  are  ttaui  dlitlngulihed 
froni  phuieta  and  comet*,  which  an  «*alT- 
Ingbodlea. 

nzedlT(niu'(MtHX  odr.  Plnnly,  IniHttled 
orntabilihed  manner:  ilf^adtutly 

FtTftflllttf  <llkB'Ad-iTei),  A  1.  A  itate  ot 
belou  (lied:  ■labilllj;  llnnneii:  itaadfut- 
ubh:  h.  ■  kadnra  In  nllKton  or  polllici: 
fixtiniu  or  opinUin  on  any  labject.  -i.  IIID 

■-'--'^  --'-1reiHl»e>tpor«tlonor 

It;   nrm  coherence  ol 


,  of  opinion 
a  b»&  whi< 


been  tha  ariginal  form  -  etrike  aghaiL] 
To  aelonlih:  to  itrlke  with  wuiirler:  to  con. 
found:  aa.  he  was  quIU  fiM>nrg<uud.  Sir 
F.  Htad.    IColloq.) 

FUbtMrSMtatlOD  (nab'«r-Ra>l'i"alion),  n. 
Ilie  actol  nabheigutlnit  or  itrikiiig  with 
wonder:  the  aUla  ol  baiun  tlatibecKaated  or 


PlabUlr  <nab'bl-ll).  adv.    In  a  Habby  m 


Flztaf  (Bkaing).  n. 
Biea:  couaolldatloii ,- 

can  by  whlchan/ thing  la  Aiad.  — t.  In  TfluA. 
a  piece  of  caal-iron  adapted  lo  can?  plllow- 
blooki  and  the  like.  Whao  It  la  built  into 
a  wall  it  la  lAlled  a  vaU-fixing  or  vnU-ifost; 
when  attached  to  ■  wall  by  bolts  It  l>  a 
ptau-jliano.  There  are  alao  btam-JLcinfft, 
■a  when  wheila  are  tnlendad  lo  work  at  Uie 
poaltlon  whan  the  niino  la  ' 
when  the  Bitng  ia  adapted 


■niki 
Flidty 


Flxtnn  inkt'tflr),  a 


.ible  atals.     '  The  Brm  Axtun  ol  Uiy 

Shak.—S  Anything  placed  ir  -  " — 
*  poaltic    ■^ 


'u^iJf'-.'i.'i': 


thing  pi. 

lie  thine 

rahle:  BpecincBlly,<a)  that  which  li 

lo  a  bullrllng:  any  appcmlaga  or  part 
fnmlture  at  a  honae  which  ia  (lied  to 
by  nalla,  acrewi,  &c.  In  law.  Iblnga 
acoeaaory  ebaracter  anneied  to  hou: 
liodi.  which.  Immediately  on  annex 

miut  be  let  I _.... _ 

frame  not  let  Intotheearth.lanol  afldura. 
Erecltona  lor  the  parpoiei  ot  trade,  aa  Inr- 
nacea.  coppera,  brewing  leaHla.  machinery 

Uttama.  II  tbey  can  be  removed  without 
material  injury  to  the  property.  Tbectalmi 

ot  a  tnding  tenant  are  more  far ■■'-  — 

yarded  than  thoae  4  -      " 


in  tanner  daya  aerranta  freqi 
Jxtunt  In  lamlllet. 
nxiin  (nkt'Itr),  n.    FoalUon :  aUbIa  candl- 


FlLFln«li),  n.    Ill 


^  ;is  or  a  ilT.  -:^"  An  y  thing  light 
(Slang.  1 


A  Areworii.  made  of  damp  pnwd 
giro  a  hlmlDgorllulngnolae  when  ignite 
niilB(nil),  n.   IOnomBtopoetlc:ln  the  Hi 
algnincatian  pnbabli  Irom  the  llulng  aoui 

■   ■    '    ■    ■  ■    ■■■    gnnpowder.  b 


hairntl 


%  To  fan  ot  BiKHi  in  an  un> 
FUbtariput,  Flah'n'E&at  i" 


'ir^timt),  a. 
Bd  wlthte 


PUbt)T(lb)b1)l).a.|Camp.a.;fal>&e.Sw^iiU. 
Dan.  lUii,  hanging  llpa;  but  alio  W  IHb. 
a  aott,  lank,  llinbar  atata:  Uipa,  Dapidng. 
flaccid,  lank.  Fiabbv  mnAJlap  appear  10  be 
trum  the  aama  mot )  Soil;  yielding  to  Ihr 
iDucb  and  ually  moved  or  ahaken :  eially 
bent:  hanging  looae  by  Ita  own  weight: 
flaccid:  t%,flahfn/  Anh. 

F]At>al(fll'bel),n.  [L  jtalellum,  atan.]  A 
tan.     R«  Flaiji>i,li.'k. 

71atMUsrla(lla-)>eMk'rl-a).n.  [L.JIabeUni«. 

amnlllea.     They  occur  In    aecondiuy  an.l 

of  Act^oioa  belonirlng  to  the  order  Alcyon- 
aria,  tha  coralline  (trncturea  at  which  occnr 


FlabellAto  (Babel'IU).  i 


In  kC  lan- 

Fi.(Fr.,fnimL. 


Plal>elIU<»nn(flaiwrillorm),a.    (Ljfafcrf- 

FlKballimi  ( IU-l>el1um ),  n.     [L.]    A  fan: 
apecincally.  an  eccleilaiucal  Ian  tonuad  ul 


ither  dlgnltorlca  on  atate  occ 
repreteiita  the  head  ol  one  ot  tha  two  1 
-*  -•— "jdch  and  peacocka'f     " 


„ ,      .    Sea  Flabbbmabt, 

FlatdlS  (flalll),  a.  (From  L/o,  to  bl 
Subject  to  ba  blown  about. 

FlaCdd  (flak'ald).  a.     IL  flaceidia. 

/ooua.  Ilabbv.  Comp.  W.  Ijae,  Bla<'k,li 
•Icklyilr.  ./(uicA.  flalbt-t  Sort  and  ■ 
Umber:  lai:  drooping:  hanging  down  I 
nan  weight:  yielding  topreuure  tor 
ot  flimneaand  itillneaa;  dabby;  a^  mjb 
muadc:  /Ltccid  Rah. 

Flacddltr.    See  FUoaCNISS. 


S.V-.      I.i<>>>.      >■  I^*  *•""•     hg,  aliv;      TH,  tAeu;  th,  lUn;     w,  uIc;     »h,  ii>Alg:    ih,  amre. -See  KIT. 


FlMddly  (Bik'sld-U).  ndg.     In  ■  Oucld 

Xd'l-ll),  jTxiie  lUte  o(  being  flaccid:  iBXit/; 

llnibemeBi  wuit  of  BrmnsH  or  lUtrneH. 
nacSwdUk'er).  B  i,  (Utin  to /HcHct.jIuIUt. 

O.  i(aei(<na,UiBultcr.]  ToflulIor.ullJlrd. 

(Local.  I 
nukst  (flik'sl),  n.    (FrotD  O.Fr.  ./toutul,  a 

UIt1«Buk.dlni.Dl;l(usuc,aflaik.J  aWUb 

In  ihB  form  ol  a  lamf. 

nJicOurtUcWB  (aBk6rt'l-B''iiSS).  n,  fl. 
(Atier  tli«  froiich  botanist  etiennn  ;.-!o- 

ihnibi  or  iniall  treeL  Ons  aprclm,  fla> 
epnrtia  ItamotUchi,  Li  the  Madagaicar  plum. 
riaff  (Kaf),  ci  [Ckimp.  /tuff,  md  alio^rfop.] 
Toflawer.  'A  thouaund^tojiiij  Bam'  Syl- 
vitUr,  Du  BarUu.    [UbsuleM  and  Scclcb.] 


ilow  or  languid.  O.  D.  Jtagaertn.  to  Ik  Loow. 
Tbe  ortginia  form  In  ERgllati  •rujtnc*,  ami 

flaektr.  /ticker.]    1.  To  hang  looia  wlthont 


%  To  grow  aplrltlBM  or  dejected ;  to  droop: 
S.  To  grow  atale  or  iipid ;  to  lou  Intemt 


Flag  (flag).  D.I.  1.  To  lei  Iall»ailohar 
looie :  111  lulTer  (o  druon ;  a.  to  Jlaa  tl 
■rinei.  —2.  Tn  make  feeble:  to  enervate;  I 


ItoJ((lag),  B.  [Connected  wLtli  Sw/nji 
>  craek  or  (law.  fiiga  lig.  tu  ical*  on,  Icf 
Jlaoa,  to  cut  turfin  proDably  allied  to  4 
Jtach.  flat,  L.G.  /<wf ,  a  flat  manhj  plao 
nid  Qt.  plax,  a  Ublat.]    A  Bat  etcne  an 

nitlBtfflr.t  pret  *  pp.  /nw'd;  Ppr  M 


nacClwXn  (Gonnec(adwlUiJ(<v,n.aboTe, 
tfmt  the  luge  bladea  or  teaiea.    In  moat 

la  taCen  froin  a  gvonl.  j    A  popular  name 

^pad   ie3v«i.  moitty  iiroi>Iiie  in  moiit 
iLtuatL-iiu:  but  aometlmea  pBTtT[:iilarly  ap- 

ahapeJ  leaiea  and  ji'lluw  ilowcni.  growi  in 
manlij  ptal:e^  and  by  the  aldea  of  atreama 

haB  been  recommeniled  lor  allevlitliiK  tho 
toothBche,  and  is  llted  for  dyeing  blaL-k  In 

thatcb.  and  are  alio  employed  lor  making 

n«g(nag),n.    [NotfoondlnA  Sai.   Comp. 
G.  Ju^oyt,  a  naral  banner:  D.  viag,  Icel. 

uG.Jliiffeti.  A_  Sai  jfcajim,  (o  fly.  to  Boat 


id  the  (bird  la  theunkm  flag 
In  whlcb  tbe  crosiea  of  St.  Oeopge,  St  Ac 
drew,  and  at.  Patrick  are  bleodeif  Thli  fla 
la  appropriated  to  the  admlnl  of  the  fleel 

(Sea  AEKIJlAt.,}    Ther ' "  '-- 

uaedlnthenavyforal 
Black  flag,  a  Bagofa] 


lali  or  leleaniphe,  — 

L'i^^d^S 
M'/ti/e  AoQ,  a  Bag  of 
white  nag  displayed 


B8  an  Invitation  to 

flag,  to  pull  it  down  upon  the  cap  In  token 
ment,  of  inrreTider.— To  ^tn^  out  Oa  ahilt 


fla^hal]m, 


it  (flag^b<u'.«r 


n^  a  flag  half  way 


Fla««irt(fla')el-"et),n!    Same  aa  Fta^ofci. 
FluallA,  n.  pi.    See  Fj.AOILI.iiH. 
Fla««Uult  (Ba'Jel-lant),  n.     (L.  JtafftUani, 
ppr.  of  fageUo,  to  flog.    See  FLaaKLLAU.] 


clpline:  apecincally.  one  < 
founded  In  Italy  A  D,  lOO, 
that  Dagellation  iiaa  ol  equal  virtue 

whipped  themaelvea  till  the  bl< 
their  bodlei.  to  obtain  tbe  n 
■nd  Bppeaee  Ua  wrath  againai  ine  viret  oi 
the  aee. 
Flafell»W(ilB'Jel-lat).  «.(,    [\.  ftagtHo.  JIa- 
gttlatutn,  to  beat  or  vhip,  troraflageUum,  a 
vhlp.  Bcourge.  dim.  of  flaffrvin.  a  whip,  a 

FlacdSata  (fla'Jcriit).  a.      in  tut   hifl. 

or  whipping:  a  Bogging:  thediKiplliie  uf 

Fluall&tor  (fla'i<!l-lU-«rX   n.     One  who 

Fta^lUtomi'lK^eni-fomi), «.  [L-flautlli- 
fBTmu.  lioia/ajrlivM.  a  whip,  and  fmna. 

ItalTbte,  like  the^iong  ol «  w^liS*™"'  *" 
FliieUum(fla.]ennm).n.pl  FiaKlllA(fla- 
JelTa),    [L.  Bwblp.l    I.  In  hot   a  ninner; 


certain 

mhl 

e;„" 

e  regiment  t>  diitin- 

e:-; 

gallant- 

TLAQSAHTLT 

eh-like  appeodBge  eihibited  bv 
■oria,  wJilch  are  therefore  aaid  1 
Uate:  an  appendage 
uatacei^  having  urn 


.btSnco  to"a 


ilet  (flB'Jel-el).  n.     (Fr.  JtaasoUt,  dh 


L     (Fr.  Jlagtnl 
.M/a«irf.wl 


producing  double 

produced  by  the  Bnger  liebtly  toi 
atrlng  on  the  exaet  part  wnlcb 
the  bamiony.  and  not  by  preaaing  iilb  auing 

Flas-fMtlMr  (Hag'feTU-«rX  n.  A  feather 
of  a  bird's  wing  ncil  to  the  body 

FlanllUU  (flur'l-nea),  n.  Quality  of  being 
Baggy:  taiity:  Ilmbemesi:  want  of  tenalon. 

FluEllie  (Bag'lng),  n.  1.  The  act  ol  lading 
with  flagst'ineB.  —3.  Flagatoneg,  collectively: 

FlaCgtagly  (Ba^''tng-1l).  rule.     In  a  Bagging 

i^»m\f!^\X  o.  [Akin  to  jtoff,  to  hane 
hioieT  1  Weak;  flenlble:  llroW:  not  atirr 

i.  Weak  In  testa:  Insipid:  as,  a  flaggy  apple. 
FIaSE7(BBg'l).  a.    Almundlng  to  or  rciem- 

bllng  the  plants  called  Bags. 
FlagltlonB  <fla-Jl'aliua),  a.    (L  jla^Koeu. 

ftom  flaffitium,  burning  deaire,  heat  of  paa- 

tiou,  Irum  ito^tD,  lo  demand  hotly,  Beroaly. 

<lycrlmlna];EroHly 


FlagitlOO«^'{Ba-)._. 

Ireme   wickednoes;    alroclously; 
■A  sentence  »  fiagMmitlg  unjuat 


la-)l'ahua.1l),  ode.    With  ei 


ininau  (fln.jrahnt' 
.n  or  quality  of  being 


flagltiou 


the  Immediate  attendant  on  an  admiral, 
who  performa  luch  dutiea  lor  bin  aa  an 
ilde-ife-eanip  performs  lor  a  general  In  the 

under  bis  eimimand  either  penonatly  or  by 

algnaL 

nactnan  (flag'mnn),  n.     One  who  makea 

ilgnala  witli  tlBm 

oi.-'ot.Ba „ 

an  admind.  viee^d- 


nag-OfflMT  (floiT'otBa-ii 
tliiBUlahin^r  ""-  '—  — 
miral.  anJ 


Flagon  (Hng'on).  n  [VT.facan.fiatam.  from 
oTr.  ytotl^f.  a  great  lealliein  bidlle.  See 
FLASK]  Avessriwllhanarrow mouth. used 

Fb^ranMt  (Ha'grana),  n.     Flagrancy. 

Flacrancr  (tta'gran-ii),  B.  (See  PLAOHAKT  ) 
1.  The  quality  or  being  flagrant:  helnoDi- 
neie:  enormity.— S.t  A  burning;  great  btat: 
biHammatlon. 

Flasrant  (ra'panl),  n.     (L.  Jfogrom.  to- 

Santit.  pnr.  ol  flaiin.  to  bum  J  l.BumiBg: 
azing:  uence,  ardent;  eager.     ^Flagrant 


iiatt-  I    a  weak,  creeping  branch  lanl  out  Irom  tbe       ennrmoua:  aa.  a  jtairrani  crlim 
-lop-       bottom  of  the  stem,  and  glUlK  oD  at  its     HaetaatlJ  (fla'KTanl-li).  oi<b. 


Miming  Into  notice:  glaring:  notorknu: 
flagrant 


nu,  Or.  rat,  l«U:      m«,  met.  Mr: 


(L,  fagre,  flagra- 


tlBX-abaxe  (flig'ah&r),  n.  Sant.  tha  id- 
mlrml'a  share  (aae-clghth)  In  tl\  ciptom 
rniukb;inyreuF]i»lt]i!u  tha  limlUor  hit 


n^chii  OaE  l>  illsp 
Tlantona  (naj'^tar 
•tuns  whinji  ipliCt 


{nuril'D.  •)      That  AAe  at  ■  apllt 
—'-■-'■  ■-  free  from  booe.   [ScoU:b-J 
if),  n.     A  D«l»  or  lUn  on 


lo  ilaei-i  A 


FUKWOrm  (flw'winn),  n,  A  worm  or  gnib 
fuuiia  Bmung  tiiist  mil  trAge. 

Flal*,t  pret  o(/a.     Flew,     Clutuetr. 

nsU(aU).n.  lOFr  ,/ta>t.;(ai''.j(a^l.troin 
L  fiaacUaia,  ■  vhip  or  KODne.  whence  ileo 
D.  tltjtl,  0.  frgii  I    I.  An  futniment  for 

■lillngot  (he  hwKl-itall.  which  l>  held  In  Uu 


iwipie.ii 


t.  Aa  wclent  millUiy  wupon  reienihllng 
the  cominan  Ball,  but  hating  the  gtriking 
part  itrengthi'ned  with  ■  coatlnf  of  Iron 

rUUrUHAI'l).  a.     Actlna  like  Balta  Viean. 

riiklne,'  pp  o';<ow.    Fl«)*l.    Ctuncer. 

Ftalr  (liar),  t.i.    %<me  u  Flart 

Flair*  (111^),  n.    See  Fireflairb. 

riaie  (flU).n.  [Alllsd  lo  IceL  ;laiwi,  to 
Hake  <M.Hyka,K  flake,  a  ri^^  V..  flag,^  itone 
I..r  paTini.  lod  flaw;  Sw.  Ma'-  ■  l>*ke.  a 
tTukorlTaw.)  I.  A  1mi«  fllmjor  Kale-Uke 
iiiau  of  anything:  a  unill  Hat  particle  of 
any  matterloDuTji  held  together;  a  Bock:  a 
layer:  a  Kale;  a>,  a  flakt  u(  flesh  or  Ullow; 
a.itdboruiDw    'Little /otfforKDri.- ^d- 

oiirboat.-  Kretun' ■  Flaka  ot  t^^^tn- 


living   larg*   ttiipei   g 


»  of  t> 


'0  colouii  only, 
(   through  the 

Fb^'(BllE).n.  ncel.>H,analieorhBrdIe. 
/i:rlrjn.  to  Iwlet  or  entaugle.  O.  fe^Ua,  lo 
twIitorpUlL)  L  In  ScotUrxl.  a  hnrdle  or 
piirt^la  framework  at  hoardi  or  ban  for 

a  iJilp'i  side,  to  calk  or  repair  jmy  breach  — 
3  In  UaiucliuaetCi.  a  platform  or  atage  of 
hurdleior  iniall  itlcks  Interwoven  together, 
and  luppurted  li/ aUnchimu  rur  drying  cod- 

FUke  <ilal().  '1.  pret.  A  pp.  fated;  ppr. 
Making.    To  form  Into  flakea. 
Fteka  (flakX  ">.     To  break  or  aeparato  In 

Flftke-'whiteinak'i'llltl,  n.    loj>ilinHrlfl,{a) 

When  levigateJ.  II  ie  cJled  'body-while.' 
It)  BhiIc  nitrate  of  blimuth.  nr  pearl-while. 
FUklBeH(Sak'l-net}.ii.    The  itata  of  being 

FUlcy  (flak'l).  a  Coneiitlna  of  flakee  or 
lylngln  Bakem  or  layers;  flake  like 


n  (flam),  n 


[Probably  H 


,-        ,.  ™.*j«i«*ni. 

to  glitter.  Sw  FLIM TLAM  I  A  treak  or 
whim:  aim.  a  faleehaiHl;  a  lit;  an  Ulofory 
pretett;  deception;  deluaion 

FlMtt  (nam).  P.t,  pret.  A  pp.  jlojniMiJ;  ppr. 

Iinpuea  upon;  lo  delude.     'OoO  li  not  to  be 
JioinnMdcHrwilhllei'     SlMilA 
Flunuit  (Um'aDl).  a.    [Fr.  flambanl.  flara- 

Inc.  blailng.l    In  Aft  flaming;  burning,  aa 

najmb,  Fliuiu  (flam.  flam).  I.e.    To  bMte. 


Chanar. 

nambeaii<flBni'bA),n.  [Fr.,f 
a  blaalng  Are.  a  blue.  ]    A  fli 


applied  to  that  aly  le  of  Oothic  arclil 
locture  In  Knuice  whlih  wat  contemporary 
with  the  Per|>endli:ular  ityle  In  Britain.  Iti 


uiaie;  ilolent  contention;  pualonBte  eiclt» 
nieul  or  alrife;  at,  one  Je Joui  tattling  mla- 
ehlef-maker  wUI  aet  a  whole  Tillage  In  a 
fainr;  Iheylanuf  of  war. 

»lnj.  \ht'\MJi  ™™  m  tjl„^fbtar^  Wm. ' 

^.  Ardour  of  temper  or  Imagination;  Inighl- 
neai  o(  fancy;  vigour  of  thought 
Grtu  ue  their  fUiUi.  and  gleflioiu  la  Ihelr  AtHf#. 
S  Ardour  of  inclination;  warmth  of  aflsc- 
Uon:  the  paialon  of  love;  ardent  love. 

ft  One  beloved;  aa,  the  waa  my  firat  Jfanu. 


nuns  (Bimi  i. 
■  Flam'd  with  K 

FUma  (Aim),  i.i 
flaming-  1.  To  I 
tod  from  bodies 


as 


goiget.  The  llule  flame-bearer 
I  nMUIa)  InhBblU  (he  Inner 
;  eillnut  volcano   Chlrtqul.  In 


length.    There  are  varloua  oliier  apeulea,  all 
Fl»jne-eoltrar(aain'liul-Sr),n.  Bright  oolour. 


'  FiamMttoartd  itncklnga 


nama^^yed  <flAiii'id),  a. 

a  llanw:  nnving  brtght-ahlnlng  eyea 
nradew  Iflimles).  a.  _  Desmuje  of  Bami 


AHiKfetoflnnpedandnickered.'  LimnftUmc. 
namBn  (Bft'men),  n.  (L.aald  lohavebeen 
BO  called  from  the  Bllet,  jUuin,  which  wa* 


UcDlar  dslty.  Originally  tl 
prfeiU  10  called:  the  Fla^nr 
attai  to  Jujillcr;  f fani<n  J 


Kl  black.     'The  tongue  la  fleahy,  and  one  ■.-t 
e  eitraiagancea  of  (be  Komani  during  the 
later  period  of  the  empin  wai  to  hate  duhea 
composed  solely  of  Banilngoea'  tongusa. 
Tlamlnlial  (flo-mln'ik-al).  a.   Pertaining  li> 

nai>imal)Ultir<nani'a-bll"l-tl).n.  Theqno- 
llly  of  being  flammahle;  InflamniabllKy. 

FlaJnniabla  (flam'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  beluK 
kindled  Into  flame. 

Plammatloii  (flam-ft'ihon).  n.  The  act  of 
Hltlng  on  flame. 

Flammeonsf  (flam't-ua),  n.    Pertaining  to 

lf'ir-ni),a"'(L.Al^™. 


'J'loinubrentha'   Sir  I: 


lylflim'Ha. 
r  like  flame. 


igeanee.-    sicnu'. 
t  pp  flatnrd;  ppr, 

in  iij  tuniifastinn,— 1  To  shine 

rellow  bright.'    PrieT, 

IkipniiltlabrlSkli' 


1  (flan),  n.    1  Scotch.) 


•'lar  lAlvlU^  tuTiVI  UM 

ch.  etaln:      Ui.Se.laeA:      g,  po;     I.Jobl      tt.  Fr.  Ion;      ng.  aln;;      th,  Men;  ll>,  r»ln;      «,  irlg;    wh,  uKlg;    ili,  aiure -See  KET. 
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FLASH 


a  circular  tuperflcies,  drawn  from  the  comer 
of  the  chief  to  the  base  point  In  this  sense 
written  also  Flan^ue. 

Flanoh  (flanchX  v.t.    To  flange  (which  see). 

Flanooiiade,  Ftanconnade  (flang-kon-idQ, 
n.  [Fr.]  In  fencing,  a  thrust  in  the  flank 
or  side. 

Flanden-brlck  (flan'd6rz-brik),  n.  A  soft 
brick  used  for  cleaning  knive& 

Flaneur  (flandr),  n.  [Fr.,  from  fldner,  to 
saunter  about  ]    A  lounger;  a  goesiper. 

Flang  (flangX  Old  English  and  Scotch  pret 
of  the  verb  )f  11147. 

Flang  (flang),  n.  In  mining,  a  two-pointed 
pick. 

nanxe  (flanj),  n.  [A  form  of  flank  (which 
see)/]  A  projecting  edge,  riin,  or  rib  on 
any  object,  as  the  rims  by  which  cast- 
iron  pipes  are  connected  together,  or  the 
projecting  pieces  on  the  tires  of  the  wheels 
of  railway-carriages  to  keep  them  on  the 
ni\&.— Port-flange,  in  $hip-fmilding,ti  piece 
of  timber  fastened  over  a  port  to  prevent 
water  or  dirt  from  entering  the  port  when 
it  is  open. 

Flange  (flanj),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  flanged;  ppr. 
flanging.  To  furnish  with  a  flange;  to  make 
afliuige  on. 

Flange  (flanj),  v.t.  To  be  bent  into  a  flange; 
to  take  the  form  of  a  flange. 

Flangerjolnt  (flanj'joint),  n.  A  joint  in 
pipes,  &c.,  maae  by  two  flanges  bolted  to- 
gether. 

Flange-rail  (flanj'r&lX  n.  A  rail  furnished 
with  a  flange  on  one  side  to  prevent  tlie 
wheels  of  the  locomotives  running  off  the 
line. 

Flank  (flangk),  n.  [Fr.  and  Tr.fane,  It flaneo, 
the  flank,  derived  by  some  from  L.  flaeeus, 
flabby,  with  n  inserted,  being  so  named  from 
the  absence  of  bone.  Comp.  O.  die  Weiehe, 
the  flank,  from  weich,  soft  The  Teut  forms, 

0.  flanke,  Sw.  and  Dan.  flank,  are  from  the 
Romance,  but  in  Orimm's  dictionary  it  is 
maintained  that  the  word  was  originally 
German  (O.H.G.  laneha,  M.H.G.  lanke),  and 
that  it  passed  into  the  Romance  tongues 
and  thence  back  again  to  the  Teutonic] 

1.  The  flesliy  or  muscular  part  of  the  side  of 
an  animal,  between  the  ribs  and  the  hip.— 

2.  JUUiL  the  side  of  an  army,  or  of  any  divi- 
sion of  an  army,  as  of  a  brigade,  regiment, 
or  battalion;  as,  to  attack  an  enemy  m  flank 
is  to  attack  them  on  the  side. 

When  to  right  and  left  the  front 
Divided,  and  to  either  flank  retired.       Milton. 

5.  In  fort,  that  part  of  a  bastion  which 
reaches  from  the  curtain  to  the  face;  or  any 
part  of  a  work  that  defends  another  work 
by  a  flre  along  the  outside  of  its  parapet 
See  cut  under  Bastion.— 4.  In  arth.  the  side 
of  any  building.— 5.  The  straight  part  of  the 
tooth  of  a  wheel  which  receives  the  impulse. 

6.  pi.  In  farriery,  a  wrench  or  any  other  in- 
jury in  the  back  of  a  horse. 

Flank  (flangk),  v.t  [Ft.  flanquer,  8p.  flan- 
quear,  to  flank,  to  attack  or  defend  the 
nank.]  1.  To  border;  to  stand  or  be  at  the 
flank  or  side  of;  b$,  flanked  with  rocks. 

Stately  colonnades  are  flanktd  with  trees.    Pitt. 

2.  una.  to  attack  the  side  or  flank  of ;  to 
place  troops  so  as  to  command  or  attack 
the  flank  of ;  to  post  so  as  to  overlook  or 
command  the  flank  of;  to  pass  rotmd  or 
turn  the  flank  of;  to  secure  or  guard  the 
flank  of. 

We  cannot  talk  in  rank  and  file,  and  flank  and 
rear  our  discourses  with  military  allusions. 

Dr.  yahn  Scott. 

Flank  (flangk),  v.t.    1.  To  border;  to  touch. 

That  side,  which  /fAM/fer  on  the  sea  and  haven, 
needs  no  art  to  fortify  it.  ButUr. 

2.  To  be  posted  on  the  side. 

Flankard  (flangk'ikrd).  n.  Among  §wnrt»- 
men,  one  01  the  knobs  or  nuts  in  the  flanks 
of  a  deer. 

Flank-conmany(flangk'kuro-pa-ni).n.  The 
extreme  right  or  left  company  of  a  battalion. 

Flank-defence (flangk'd^fens), n.  MUit  a 
line  of  flre  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
front  of  another  work  or  position. 

Flanker  (flangk'^r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  fluiks,  as  a  skirmisher  or  body  of 
troops  employed  on  the  flank  of  an  army  to 
reconnoitre  or  guard  a  line  of  march,  or  a 
fortiflcation  projecting  so  as  to  command 
the  side  of  an  Asailing  body. 

They  threw  out  flanktrs,  and  ende.nvoured  to 
dislo^ik^e  their  as<uiilHnts.  //'.  Innttg. 

Flanker  (flangk'dr).  v.t  1.  To  defend  by 
flankers  or  lateral  fortiflcationa 

The  city  b  compassed  with  a  thick  'mzW  flixuktrtd, 
and  moated  about.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

2.  To  attack  sidewaya 


Flanker  t  (flangk'^r),  v.L  To  come  on  side- 
ways. 

Where  sharp  winds  do  rather  flanker  than  blow 
fuUy  opposite  upon  our  plantations,  they  tlirive  best. 

Evelyn. 

Flank-flle  (flan^k'fllX  n.  Milit  one  of  the 
fli-st  flle  on  the  right  and  the  last  on  the  left 
of  a  battalion,  division,  &c. 

Flannel  (flan'nel),  n.  [O.  £.  and  Sc.  flannen; 
W.  gwlanen,  from  gwlan,  wool  Flannel 
was  originally  a  Welsh  manufacture.]  1.  A 
soft  nappy  woollen  cloth  of  loose  texture.— 
2.  Old  cant  term  for  hot  gin  and  beer  sea- 
soned with  nutmeg,  sugar,  ^. 

Flannelled  (flan'neldX  a.  Covered  with  or 
wrapped  in  flannel. 

Flannen  (flan'en),  n  Flannel  [Obsolete 
and  Scotch.] 

Flannen  (flan'en),  a.  Made  of  flannel  [Ob- 
solete and  Scotch.] 

In  flannen  robes  the  coughinff  ghost  does  walk. 

DrjMlen. 

Flannlng  (flan'ingX  n.  In  arcA  the  inter- 
nal splay  or  bevel  of  a  window- jamb. 

Flanque  (flank),  n.    In  her.  see  Flanch,  2. 

Flant  (flftutX  v.tL    Same  as  Flaunt. 

Flap  (flap),  n.  [Probably  onomatopoetic, 
bemg  imitative  of  a  blow  with  a  pliant  flat 
surface.  Comp.  flabby.]  1.  Anything  broad 
and  flexible  that  hangs  loose  or  is  attached 
by  one  end  or  side  and  easily  moved;  as,  the 
flap  of  a  garment;  the  flap  of  the  ear;  the 
Aap  of  a  hat.  '  Embroidered  waistcoats  with 
large  flaps.'    Dickens. 

A  cartilaginous  ^ff/  on  the  opening  of  the  larynx. 

Sir  T.  Brertune, 

2.  The  motion  of  anything  broad  and  loose, 
or  a  stroke  with  it— ^  pt  A  disease  in  the 
lips  of  horses,  in  which  they  become  blis- 
tered and  swell  on  both  sides.— Ftoo  of  a 
windotp-shutter,  a  leaf  attached  to  a  shutter 
to  increase  its  size  when  it  is  not  suiflciently 
broad  to  exclude  the  light. 
Flap  (flap),  V.  t  pret  &  pp.  flapped;  ppr.  flap- 
ping. 1.  To  beat  with  or  as  with  a  flap. 
Yet  let  mcfla/  this  bug  with  gilded  wings.    Ptf^. 

2.  To  move,  as  something  broad  or  flap-like. 
•  The  raven  flapped  his  wing.  *  Tickell.  —8.  To 
let  fall  the  flap  of,  as  a  hat 
Flap  (flapX  v*^  I  ^o  move  as  wings,  or  as 
something  broad  or  loose.  '  The  slackened 
sail  flaps.'  Tennyson. —2.  To  fall  like  a 
flap,  as  the  brim  of  a  hat  or  other  broad 
thing;  to  have  the  flap  fall 

He  had  an  oM  black  hat  on  that  flapped. 

State  Trials. 

Flapdragon  (flap'dragon),  n.  1.  A  play  in 
which  the  players  snatch  raisins  out  of 
burning  brandy,  and,  extinguishing  them 
by  closing  the  mouth,  eat  them.— 2.  The 
thing  eaten  in  playing  flapdragon. 

He  .  .  .  drinks  candles' ends  for  yZtr/f^a^'ON J'. 

Shak. 

Flapdragon  (flap'dra-gon),  v.t  To  swallow 
at  one  gulp;  to  devour. 

To  make  an  end  of  the  ship,  to  see  how  the  sea 
flafdragoned  it.  Shak. 

Flap-eared  (flap'SrdX  a.  Having  broad 
loose  ears.  'A  . .  .  beeUe-headed,ylap-eafed 
knave.'    Shak. 

Flapjack  (flap'jak).  fi.  A  sort  of  broad  flat 
pancake;  a  fried  cake;  an  apple-puff. 

nap-mouthed  (flap'mouTud),  a.  Having 
loose  hanging  lips. 

Flapper  (flair^r}.  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
flaps;  in  the  following  extract,  one  who 
endeavours  to  make  another  remember—  in 
allusion  to  the  flappers  mentioned  in  Gulli- 
ver's visit  to  Laputa,  who  were  employed 
by  the  dreamy  philosophers  of  that  island 
to  flap  them  on  the  mouth  and  ears  with  an 
inflated  bladder  when  their  thoughts  were 
to  be  diverted  from  their  speculations  to 
worldly  affairs. 

I  write  to  you.  by  way  id  flapper,  to  put  you  in 
mind  of  yourself.  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Flapper-skate  (flap'dr-skatX  n.  A  name 
given  to  the  Raia  intermedia,  a  species  of 
skate  which  is  common  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth. 

Flare  (flar),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  flared;  ppr. 
flaring.  [Comp.  Dan.  fldgre,  Q.  flackern 
(freq.  of  flaeken),  to  flicker,  to  flare.  The 
root  meaning  seems  to  be  that  of  a  waver- 
ing, fluttering  movement]  1.  To  waver;  to 
flutter;  to  bum  with  an  unsteady  light,  as 
flame  in  a  current  of  air;  hence,  to  flutter 
as  such  flame  does;  to  flutter  with  gaudy 
show. 

With  ribbons  pendent  yfar^N;^  Ixnit  her  head. 

Shak. 

2.  To  shhie  out  with  sudden  and  unsteady 
light  lu«tre.  or  splendour;  to  give  out  a 
darxling  light 


When  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
H^  flaring  beaiu&  Aliltcn. 

3.  To  be  exposed  to  too  much  light 

1  cannot  stay 
Flaring  in  sunshine  ail  the  cuty.  Prior. 

4.  To  open  or  spread  outward.  —5.  i^atit  to 
incline  or  hang  over  from  a  perpendicular 
line,  as  the  sides  of  a  ship.— To  hare  up,  to 
liecome  suddenly  angry  or  excited;  to  fly 
into  a  passion. 

Flare  (H&r),  v.t  To  cause  to  bum  with  a 
flaring  flame;  hence,  to  display  glaringly;  to 
exliiblt  in  an  ostentatious  manner,    l&are.] 

One  mortal,  one  nation  or  generation  of  mortals, 
tuay  flare  a  flambeau,  and  anotlier  twinkle  a  taper. 

Str  ly.  HamittoM. 

Flare  (flar),  n.  An  unsteady  broad  offensive 
light 

Flare  (flar),  n.  A  flake  or  leaf  of  lard.  [Pro- 
vincial. ] 

Flare-up  (fl&r'up),  n.  A  sudden  quarrel  or 
angry  argument;  as,  we  had  a  regular /a  r0« 
up.    [Vulgar  and  colloq.] 

Flaxlngly  (flai'ing-li),  adv.  Flutteriugly; 
showily. 

Flash  (flash),  n.  [Origin  and  connections 
doubtful  >Iay  be  an  onomatopoetic  word, 
and  expressive  of  a  sudden  outburst  of  any- 
thing, especially  of  flame.  See  also,  as  re> 
gards  derivation  in  sense  8.  extract  under 
FLASH,  a.]  1.  A  sudden  burst  of  light;  a 
flood  of  light  instantaneously  appearing  and 
disappearing;  a  gleam:  as,  Si  flash  of  suu> 
Ught     'Lightnhig/a«A'    Shak. 

What  strikes  the  crown  of  tyrants  down. 
And  answers  with  itsflash  their  frown? 

The  sword.        Jf.  %  Barry. 

2.  A  sudden  burst  of  something  regarded 
as  resembling  light  in  its  effect,  as  wit 
merriment,  energy,  passion,  and  the  like;  a 
short  vivid  vision  or  description ;  a  short 
and  brilliant  burst;  a  momentary  brightness 
or  show;  as,  tk  flash  of  wit;  a  flash  of  joy  or 
mirth. 

Thcflojh  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind, 
A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood.       Shak. 
Where  be  .  .  .  your  flashes  of  merriment  that  were 
wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roarf  Shak. 

His  companions  recollect  no  instance  of  premature 
wit,  no  sinking  sentiment,  noflash  of  fancy,     lyirt. 

3.  The  time  occupied  by  the  passing  of  a 

flash  of  light;  a  short  transient  state;  a  very 

brief  period;  an  instant 

The  Persians  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  %  flash. 

Bacon. 

4.  A  body  of  water  driven  by  violence. 
[Local.]— 5.  A  little  pool.— 6.  A  preparation 
of  capsicum,  burnt  sugar,  ^.,  used  for 
colouring  brandy  and  rum,  and  giving  them 
a  fictitious  strength.- 7.  A  sluice  or  lock  on 
a  navigable  river,  just  above  a  shoal,  to 
raise  tiie  water  while  craft  are  passing. 
Written  also  Fla9he.  —  %.  Cant  language, 
such  as  is  used  by  thieves,  gipsies,  &.c.—AVi 
flash  in  the  pan,  all  sound  and  fury,  signi- 
fying nothing,  like  the  explosion  of  a  gun 
which  ends  with  a  flash  in  the  lock-pan,  the 
gun  itself  hanging  flre. 

Flash  (flash),  v.i.  1.  To  break  forth,  as  a 
sudden  flood  of  light;  to  burst  or  open  in- 
stantly on  the  sight,  as  splendour. —2.  To 
burst  or  break  forth  with  a  flood  of  flame 
and  light;  as,  the  powder  flashed  in  the 

San.  —  S.  To  burst  suddenly  forth  like  a 
ame;  to  break  forth  into  some  new  and 
dazzling  condition  or  aspect;  to  burst  out 
violently.  'Flashed  forth  and  into  war.* 
Tennyson. 

Thev  flash  out  sometimes  into  an  Irregular  great* 
ness  of  thought.  FeUon. 

Ev'ry  hour 
\^<t  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other 
That  sets  us  all  at  odds.  Shak. 

4.  To  come,  appear,  or  pass  suddenly,  as 
lightning;  to  penetrate,  as  lightning. 

A  thought  yfnxAet/  through  roc.  which  I  clothed  in 
act  Tennyson. 

5.  To  throw  off  water  in  glittering  spray  or 
sheets.    'The  waves yfa«A.'    TAornson. 

Flash  (flash),  V.  t  1.  To  emit  or  send  forth  in 
a  sudden  flsAh  or  flashes;  to  cause  to  appear 
with  sudden  flame  or  light;  as,  his  eyes 
ytcwAedflre. 

The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 
Flashing  thick  flames.  Milton. 

2.  To  convey  by  instantaneous  communica- 
tion, as  by  a  flame  or  spark:  to  cause  to 
illuminate  suddenly  and  startlingly,  as  if  by 
a  burst  of  light;  as,  to  flash  a  message  along 
the  wires;  to  flash  conviction  on  the  mindT 
8.  To  strike  up,  as  large  bodies  of  water  from 
the  surface  in  gleaming  sheets  or  spray;  to 
splash. 

With  his  raging  arms  he  rudely  flash' d 
The  waves  about,  and  all  his  armour  swept, 
That  all  the  blood  and  fllth  away  was  wash  d. 

Spen»er. 


Fate,  fllr,  fat,  f»ll;       mft,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mbvc;       tObe,  tub,  boll;       oU,  pound;       *.  Sc.  abune;     y.  8c  f«y. 


lToiMlutwlUi(tioW7oalaiin;  (u  trtck  a 

LinuUf  ■i>i]^ai*i>Vl<<iilllniv<'<lr«'  '"^ 
rUablBMliXa.  L  VnlgulrihowfarBiaili 
u.  ■  iUik  inn;  ajtuA  RT]a,>-S  Foimi 
ooDDtarfglt :  u,  Jlait.  ooUn.  ^  FbuA  la, 
fuagt,  luigiu«g  ipoken  bj  faloai,  IhlsTa 
luuTM.  and  Tigibandi:  emnl:  iluig. 
I*  ■  vUd  dtairicl  oT  DvibythiK.  brlwnrt  Mucit 


)n  t^uo;  witfaoul  lolldi^'ot  alt 

. .^ —  '--ipiartj. 


bT  HDDlIu  up  the  ntn  dthur  In  Uie 

pleoea  ol  1«h1,  dDc  or  DtlMT  metal,  ui 
pnitecC  tha  lulnliiK  wbm  ■  roof  con 
contort  wUli  ■  w^l,  or  wh«i  ■  cU 
•hatl  or  othar  ob]«t  comm  throiub  i 

udUialika.    The  meUl  [>  lei  Into  i 

or  groora  out  in  the  will,  4e,  mi  loliei 
down  eouto  I«iai«t  mid  protect  the  toJo- 
ing.  When  Uu  Ouhlnf  li  folded  dowo  oTer 
the  upturned  edge  at  the  leul  al  ■  gutter  It 
li.  In  BcoUutd,  called  in  apron, 
PlMliy  (flaahl).  a.  L  Showr,  but  empty; 
dutllug  lor  a  moinent,  but  not  eolld. 


t.  In  (be  JItu  arti,  waotfog  niiet  or  praml- 
nence  ot  the  DgnreL— *.  Taateleu:  lUte; 
np<d;  iniipld;  de*d;  at.  trult  itol  to  th< 

■"-"      '  " MgMiwIthoul 

le  no  rellih  oi 

0,  Brought  to  an  end;  brought  to  nought; 
cauied  tu  coUapte;  ruined. 

1.  Not  rellered,  broken,  or  eoftened:  per- 
emptorj;  abaolutei  podtlie:  doHurlght:  t, 
he  gave  the  petlUonei  a^lat  denial. 


S.  In  mutie,  below  the  natunl  oi 


Flat-bUl  (flatlinx  n.  The  name  ol  a  genua 
ot  Hy-catc)i!ng  blrda  (Tlatyrbjnchiu).  to 
called  (rom  the  breadth  and  flatneu  ot  Ibe 

nat-MDl  CUtlupY  n.  A  cap  with  a  low 
Bat  crown,  at  one  time  wotn,  irJth  modlBc*- 
tlnni,  by  (he  men  ot  BnKtaiid  ol  all  claiaea. 
The  fiat-capi  ol  the  wealthier  c[a>»a  were 
made  ol  coetl)' material  and  proluiely  decor- 


,   _.  _^ , _    inalpld; 

xpld:  wlthont  tH(«  or  iplrjt.  aa  fooj  or 
drink-  '  Lean  and  jtiuA|i  longi. '  Xaim.— 
4 Quick; bnpnldTe: OeiT.  'A temper alwara 

Flmik  (lUak).  n.  (A.  Bai.  jtut,  Auon,  Aus; 
the  ultimate  Dltglli  ot  the  word  li  doubtful. 
Comp  O.Vt.  fiuckt,  Jtueoa;  Sp.  jloaw;  It 
JUueo;  LI.  A*H,/djea,  which  Diet  refen 
to  L.  vueidum.  a  dim,  of  nu.  a  TeiieL  The 
Dan.  jtodx,  8w.  JIatka,  O.ttO.  JIatea.  are 
probablj  from  the  Mine  uurce.    The  O  Fr. 


Jlatelu, 

We  bee 


,    L.L.  /am,  appear   ortglnallj 
-en  Dorerlngt  to  protect  glau  bottlei: 
i  being  the  cate  the  W.  JUug.  a 
nuel  of  wiekor-woik.  a  baake^  niajr  be  the 

ot  battle;  M.  ajtoat  ot  wine  or  oa  ' 

Thai  ft»A.  BourJeaui  ,00  IB.!  ftMlT  mi* : 

Spadllcallr.  (a)  a  narrow-necked  riobular 
glaai bottle;  ai.aFlorence;la«t,  (ft>Ametal 
or  other  pocket  dram-botile:  aa.  a  pocket 
^laeli.    (c)  A  leeHl.  generally  ol 

nortonien.  unmllyfurn^ilisi'       ' 


r,  eartled  by 


lUJulng 
nCauFoi 


e  lop.    <iJ)A 


k  ot  n.ercu7 
»-i  A  ihaf- 


3. 1  A  bed  In  a  gun^carrwe. 
IlMfcM  (Baik-et).  n.     L  A  re 


FUt(flatla.  rIaeLilUr,3w.«at,Dan.ilrut. 
a  /aik  and  rUa,  taL  Akin  lith.  viatv. 
Or.pJalvi.Bkr.prLUttu,  wide,  browl. )  1.  Har- 


m  and  horlrontal.  0 
Krnwj  rarfaoe.  without  elr 
preaaloni.  hllla  ot  lalleyi; 
[ncllnatlan;  aa,  Jtat  land;  ■ 


i;  tying  the  who 
r«l  wilt  the  gran 


Flat  (RatX  n.     1.  A  lurface  without  relief  < 
ummlnencei ;  a  lerel  or  extended  plain ; 


tow;  a  strand;  a  aanilbaok  under  water. 

But  [  ituMU  Uilnt  al  ihiUcn  ind  otjlau.  i*a*. 
&  SomethlDg  brosd  and  flat  In  tonn;  H.  (a) 
1  broad,  dat-bottoned  boat  without  a  keel, 
genenlly  uied  In  jirer  nailgatlon.  (A)  A 
broad-brimmed,  low-crowned  itrew  hat 
I  United  Btalea]  (e)  A  raliwai  car  without  a 
roof.  (United  Stalei.}-*.  'nie  Oat  part  or 
aide  ot  anything;  aa,  the  upper  eilendad  aur- 
facB  of  the  hand,  ttie  broad  aide  ' 
knUe,       ■  -     -'■        -  - 


Id  the  tiki 


(Ideofaiwordo 

ind.    K  la  marked  Ihui  I 

deprtaa.  by  th 

uiy  Boteln  the  uala 


r  Ai(  la  one  whlcl 

not  occur  In  the  atonature.  and  which  aflecla 
only  the  bar  In  which  It  la  placed.  A  douMe 
fiat  depreaaea  a  note  two  lemltonea  below  lie 
uatunil  pitch.  —0.  In  an*,  that  part  of  the 
eoireitag  of  a  houae  laid  horliontal,  and 
coTereif  with  lead  or  other  materiaL-T.  A 
Btory  or  floor  ol  a  building,  eapKlalty  when 
fitted  up  for  a  alngle  lamlty.— ft.  A  foollah 
fellow :  a  dmpleton  ;  one  who  la  eaally 
duped;  a  gull. 

9.  In  ikip4Mailng,  one  of  the  timben  to 
midahln.— 10.  In  Umirei.  one  of  the  halm 
ot  lUch  ecenet  or  parte  of  accnee  aa  are 
formed  by  two  equal  portion!  puahed  from 
the  tidea  ot  the  atage  and  nieellng  In  the 

FIa,t(flatX«.r.  pret  ft  pp.^biUeil;  ppt.  fiat- 
ting.  1.  To  leral;  to  lay  innooth  ot  even; 
to  make  broad  and  aroooth '.  Li  flnttjiTi  — 
E.  To  make  npld  or  taatelt 


mnijtalaiht  pkimrc a( 


In  DHwk  to  nduce  below  the  tfua  pitch, 
■  a  note,  by  deprtolng  It  half  a  tone.  — 
•b  fiat  in  At  nillrtaut.).  lodnwln  the 


il  towarda  the  middle  ot 


ated  with  Jewela,  gold  and  allier  banda, 
teathera,  fto,  and  were  often  placed  jaun- 
tily on  the  aide  of  the  head.  I^m  the  fact 
that  the  dtlieni  ot  Loudon  continued  Ki 
wear  them  long  after  they  bad  fallen  Into 
deanetude  among  other  clajaea,  the  tenn 
fiat-eap  waa  applied  to  them  in  ridicule. 

Al  w  tjbmr  helmett.  or  tn  Ungi  tbcir  crowiu. 

Flkt-flm  (nat'Bah),  n  A  Bih  wldch  baa  lU 
body  of  a  flattened  form,  awtma  on  the  aide, 

der,  turbot,  bjihut,  and  lole.'  The  aenae  la 
aomeUmet  extended  to  other  llihea  which 
hare  the  body  much  oompreated,  aa  the 
akale  and  other  memben  of  the  ray  family. 

n^t-rootad  (Bat'fut-ed>,  a.  1.  Harlng  flat 
leel;  having  Lttle  or  nohollow  In  the  lole, 
andalowarchlnthalnatep.— 2.Flmi-footwl; 
reiolnte.    [American  alang  term.  I 

Flat-hMd,  Flat-hMdad  (flat-bed,  flatlied- 
edl  a.  Having  a  Bat  head:  applied  aa  an 
epithet  to  a  certain  tribe  ot  American 
Indiana  who  prodnm  thla  flatneia  by  artlB- 

TMU»  (i1atn-d«),  n.  i>I.  A  aub-tamUy  ol 
henUptsrout  Iniect^  belonging  to  the  Vul- 
gorldie.  Theae  Inaect*  yield  Cblneee  wai 
«■  a  thread-like  aecretlOD,  which  li  renewed 


rmly  over  the  aurlace  of 
Kithed. 

IL  4aliu,  from  fio,  to 
wind;  flatulent, 
ade.    [Comp.  in  reipect 
m.  4ing.  the  word  i&rk- 
t  aide;  flatwlw. 

LL»j«cILaD  ED  lier  powre.  S^tHHr. 
PlAtUncg  (flatllngi),  ode.  With  the  Bat 
ilde;  notadgewlie;  flatlong.  'The  blade 
itruck  me/al«tv<.'  Sir  W.  Sevti.  IKare.] 
lAtlmw  (flatloB-'  —-    """-  "~  —  -•'- 


YiaXiaoE  (flaflangi  sdr. 
downward;  noteogewlM 


With  the  flat  all 


bUaijbUnv,  skat. 

FlAtlf  (flat'll),  ode.  In  a  Bat  manner: 
hotliontally;  evenly;  without  apirlt;  dully; 
frigidly;  peremptorily;  poaltlvely;  plainly. 


FlAt(B 


— _lraatod.— a.  In  riuih.  to  depreaa 
jice ;  to  render  a  aonnd  teaa  abani;  to 
fall  below  (he  true  pitch. 
FlAtt  (flat),  ade.     Dbwtly;  platoly. 

Slii1t.A^oppofl(efothe  Alm%hlr-    G.  Hir^trt. 
Flat-«ft  (BaTaftX  a.  Vaut  noting  the  pod- 
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FLAWLESS 


Flat-orcML  (flat'or-kil),  n.  A  lichen,  RoceUa 

Juciformitt  used  as  a  aye. 

Flatour.t  n.    A  flatterer.    Chaucer. 

Flat-raoe  (flat'rasX  n.  A  race  over  level  or 
clear  ground,  as  opposed  to  a  hurdXe-nce  or 
ateepUchase. 

Flav-rod  (flafrod),  n.  In  mining,  a  rod  for 
communicating  motion  from  the  engine  hori- 
zontally. 

Flatten  (flat'nX  v.t  [Platy  and  en,  verb- 
forming  suffix.]  1.  To  make  flat;  to  reduce 
to  an  equal  or  even  surface;  to  level.— 2.  To 
lay  flat;  to  bring  to  the  ground;  to  pro- 
strate.—3.  To  make  vapid  or  insipid;  to 
render  stale.— 4.  To  depress;  to  deject,  as 
the  spirits;  to  dispirit— 5.  In  music,  to 
lower  in  pitch;  to  render  less  acute  or  sharp. 
—Tojlatten  a  sail,  to  extend  it  fore  and  aft, 
whereby  its  effect  is  lateral  only. 

Flatten  (flafnX  v.i.  l.  To  grow  or  become 
even  on  the  surface.— 2.  To  become  dead, 
stale,  vapid,  or  tasteless.  'Satisfactions 
.  .  .  that  flatten  in  the  very  tasting.' 
L' Estrange.— S.  To  become  dull  or  spirit- 
less.— L  In  musie,  to  depress  the  voice;  to 
render  a  sound  less  sharp;  to  drop  below  the 
true  pitch. 

Flatter  (flat'tdr),  n.  l.  The  person  or  thing 
by  which  anything  is  flattened.— 2.  In  black- 
smith's ufork,  a  flat  swage. 

Flatter  (flat'tdr),  v.  t  [Ft.  flatter,  Pr.  flatar, 
to  pat.  stroke,  caress,  flatter.  The  IceL 
flathra,  to  deceive  by  blandishments,  pos- 
sibly from  O.  N.  flatr,  flat,  is  said  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  Fr.  and  Pr..  so  that  the  primi- 
tive sense  of  the  verb  would  appear  to  be  to 
render  smooth  by  patting  or  stroking  with 
the  hand.  See  Flat.]  L  To  soothe  by 
praise;  to  gratify  the  self -love  of  by  praise  or 
obsequiousness;  to  please,  as  by  applause 
or  favourable  notice,  bv  respectful  atten- 
tion, or  by  anything  that  exalts  one  in  one's 
own  estimation,  or  conflrms  one's  good 
opinion  of  one's  self ;  to  coax ;  to  wheedle. 

A  man  tYiM  Jla/tertik  hU  neii^hboar,  spreadeth  a 
net  for  his  feet  ProT.  xxix.  5. 

2.  To  praise  falsely;  to  encourage  by  favour- 
Mb\e  notice;  as,  to  flatter  vices  or  crimes.— 
8.  To  encourage  by  favourable  representa- 
tions or  indications;  as,  to  flatter  hopes. 

For  now  reviving  Joy  bids  her  rejoice. 
And  Jtaiters  her  it  is  Adonis'  voice.      SMaJt. 

4.  To  inspire  with  false  hopes;  to  encourage 
by  deceitful  or  unfounded  expectation;  as, 
io  flatter  one  with  a  prospect  of  success;  to 
flatter  a  patient  with  the  expectation  of  re- 
covery when  his  case  is  desperate. —5.  To 
win  the  favourable  attention  of ;  to  please; 
to  soothe;  to  gratify. 

A  consort  of  roices  supporting  themselves  bv  their 
diflerent  parts  makes  a  oarroony,  pleasingly  filU  the 
ears  aadjf alters  them.  Drydtn. 

\To  flatter  with  =  to  flatter,  is  occasionally 
found  in  old  authors.] 

Flatter-bUnd  (flat't^r-bllnd),  v.  t.  To  blind 
with  flattery.    [Rare] 

If  I  do  not  gtoisXy Jtatter-diittd  myself.      CoUridgt. 

Flatterer  (flaft^r-^r),  n.  One  who  flatters ; 
a  fawner;  a  wheedler;  one  who  praises  an- 
other with  a  view  to  please  him,  to  gain  his 
favour,  or  to  accomplish  some  purpose. 

When  I  tell  him  he  hates /firAWyrx, 
He  says  he  does ;  being  then  most  flattered.    ShaA. 

Flatteresstjflaf t«r-esX  n.  A  female  who 
flatters.  'Those  women  that  in  times  past 
were  called  Cypres,  Colacides,  i.e.  flatter- 
esses.'    Holland. 

Flatterlnglj  (flaft^r-ing-liX  adv.  In  a 
flattering  manner;  in  a  manner  to  flatter;  in 
a  manner  to  favour;  with  partiality. 

He  Jtatttrtn^ty  encouraged  him  in  the  opinion  of 
his  own  merits.  Sir  T.  Brawtu. 

His  pictures  of  women  %x^/lmtttrin^ly  drawn. 

Curnbertattd. 

Flattery  (flat't«-ri).  n.  [Fr.  flatterie.  See 
Flattbr.]  The  act  of  one  who  flatten; 
false,  insincere,  or  venal  praise;  obsequious- 
ness; adulation;  cajolery. 

Flattery  is  so  nauseous  to  a  liberal  spirit  that,  even 
when  praise  is  merited,  it  is  disagreeable,  at  least  to 
unconcerned  spectators,  ii  it  appear  in  a  garb  which 
adulation  commonly  assumes.  Dr.  Cam^ii. 

—Adulation,  Flattery,  CompUmsnt  See 
Adulation. 

FlattiniT  (flatlng).  n.  LA  method  of  pre- 
serving unbumished  gilding,  by  touching  it 
with  sue.— 2.  A  mode  of  house  painting,  in 
which  the  paint,  from  its  mixture  with  tur- 
pentine, leaves  the  work  flat  or  without 
gloss.  —8.  The  rolling  out  of  metal  into  sheets 
y  cylindrical  prsaiare. 

Flattlng-mlll  (flatlng-milX  n.  A  mill  for 
rolling  out  metals  by  cylindrical  pressure. 


Flattish  (flafishX  a.  Somewhat  flat;  ap- 
proaching to  flatnefl& 

These  are  from  three  indies  over  to  six  or  seven, 
and  of  dijtattish  shape.  IVoodward. 

Flatnlenoe,  Flatulency  (flara-iens,  flat'a- 

len-siX  n.  [L.L.  flatulentia,  trom^flatuUn- 
tta.  flatulent  See  Flatulent.]  1.  The  state 
of  being  flatulent,  or  affected  with  an  ac- 
ctmiulation  of  gases  in  the  alimentary  canal 

2.  Airiness;  emptiness;  vanity. 

The  natural  ^ahtiency  of  that  airy  scheme  of 
notions.  GlanviUe. 

Flatulent  (flat'tl-lentX  a.  [L.  L.  flatulentus, 
from '  L.  flatus,  a  blowing,  from  flo,  fla- 
tum,  to  blow.]  1.  Windy;  affected  with  gases 
generated  in  the  aUmentarv  canaL— 2.  Tur- 
gid with  air;  windy:  as.  tiflattUent  tumour. 

3.  Generating  or  apt  to  generate  wind  in  the 
stomach. 

V'egetables  abound  more  with  aerial  particles  than 
animal  substances,  and  therefore  arc  more Jlatulent. 

A  rbiUhnot. 

4.  Empty;  vain;  pretentious  without  sub- 
stance or  reality;  puffy;  as,  flatulent  vanity. 

How  many  of  these  /tahtUnt  writers  have  sunk 
in  their  reputation,  after  seven  or  eight  editions  of 
their  works.  Drydtn. 

Flatulently  (flat'tllent-li),  adv.    Windily; 

emptily. 
Flatuoaltyt  (flat-Q-os'i-ti),  n.    Windiness; 

fulness oiair;  flatulence. 
FlatuouB t  (flat'a-us).  a.    [See  Flatulent.] 

Windy;  generating  wind;  flatulent 
Flatus  (na'tusX  n.    [L.,  from  /to,  to  blow.] 

1.  A  breath;  a  puff  of  wind.— 2.  Wind  gene- 
rated in  the  stomach  or  other  cavities  of 

the  body;  flatulence. 
Flatwise  (flat'wiz),  a.  or  adv.   With  the  flat 

side  downward  or  next  to  another  object; 

not  edgewise.    'Its  posture  was  flatwise.' 

Woodtoard. 
Flat-worm  (flat'wSrm),  n.    An  individual  of 

the  section  of  Entozoa,  Icnown  as  Platyelmia 

(which  see). 
nauc]lt,Fiaugllt(fl^ht),n.  [Scotch.]  1.  A 

flight;  a  flock.     'A  yfaucACo' dows.'    Edin. 

Mag.— 2.  A  flutter,  as  that  of  a  bird ;  wave ; 

wait 

He  .  .  .  was  every  noo  and  then  getting  up  wi'  a 
great  flausht  of  his  arms,  like  a  goose  wi  its  wings 
Jumping  up  a  stair.  Gait. 

3.  A  flash.  'Ayfatt^ACo'fire.'  Blackwood's 
Mag. 

Flauchter,  Flaui^ter  (flft^ht'^r),  v.i.  To 
flutter;  to  shine  fltTully ;  to  flicker.  (Scotch.  ] 

Whiles  he  wad  hae  seen  a  glance  o'  the  light  frae 
the  door  o'  the  ca.yc Jtaughteriftg  against  the  hazels 
on  the  other  bank.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Flauchter,  Flaughter  (flft£ht'«r),  v.  t  [See 
Flat.]  To  pare  or  cut  from  the  ground,  as 
turf.    [Scotch] 

Flauchter  -  spade,  Flaughter  -  spade 
(fladht'6r-spad),  II.  A  long  two-handed  spade 
for  cutting  turf. 

Flaunt  (flftnt),  v.i.  (Probably  connected 
with  sucn  words  as  prov.  G.  flander,  a  rag 
or  tatter,  flandem,  to  flutter  —  nasalized 
forms  corresponding  to  G.  flattem,  to  flirt, 
to  rove  about,  to  flutter.]  To  make  a  show 
in  apparel  or  equipment  of  any  kind;  to 
make  an  ostentatious  display;  to  move  or 
act  ostentatiously;  to  be  glaring  or  gaudy; 
as,  SL  flaunting  show. 

One/taunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade.  /V»/^. 

You  /taunt  about  the  streets  in  your  new  gilt 
chariot.  Arbiitknct. 

Flaunt  (flftntX  V.  t  To  display  osten  tatiously ; 
to  display  impudently  or  onensively;  as,  he 
flaunted  the  handkerchief  in  his  face.— To 
flaunt  it  =  to  flaunt,  v.i. 

These  courtiers  of  applause  deny  themselves  things 
convenient  to  Jtauur  t(  out,  bcinjj  frequently  vain 
enough  to  uumuiatc  their  own  desires  to  their  vanity. 

BcyU 

Flaunt  (flant),  n.  Anvthing  displayed  fur 
show;  impudent  parade;  a  Doast;  a  vaunt; 
a  brag. 

I>ost  thou  come  hither  with  thy  flourishes. 
Thy  jtauHtf  and  (.ices,  to  abuse  men's  manners? 

Seal*  6-  Ft. 

Flaunt-a-flaunt(flant'a-flant),a(fr  Flaunt- 
inglv  displayed.  '  With  high-copt  hats  and 
fe&uien flaunt-a-flaunt.'    Oaseoigne. 

Flaunter  (flant'^r),  n.    One  who  flaunts. 

Flauntlngly  (flnnt'ing-liX  adv.  In  a  flaunt- 
ing way. 

Flaunty»  Flauntlnc  (flant'i.  flant'hig).  a. 
Oi^tentauous;  vulgarly  or  offensively  showy; 
gaudy. 

Ymir  common  men 
Build  p>Tami(l5.  piuge  railn  ads.  rci>,'n,  reap,  dine, 
Anl  dast  the  yf-tuufy  carpets  of  the  world 
Fur  lungs  to  w^lk  on,  or  our  senators. 

£.  B.  Srvuming: 

Flautist  (flat'ist).  n.  [it  fiauto,  a  flute.]  A 
player  on  the  flute;  a  flutist 


FlaTedo  (fla-v^'d^),  n.  (L.  flavxu,  yellow.  1 
In  bot  yellowness;  a  disease  in  plants  in 
which  the  green  parts  asstime  that  colour. 

Flayerla  (fla-v6'ri-a),  n.  [L.  flavtis,  yellow 
—the  plants  being  used  in  Chili  to  dye 
yellow.]  A  genus  of  herbaceous  biennial 
plants,  nat  order  CompoaitaeL  containing 
several  American  and  Australian  q;>eciea. 
F.  Contrayerba  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  18  inches,  with  las- 
ceolate  serrated  leaves,  and  terminal  heads 
of  yellow  flowers. 

Flayescent  (fla-ves'ent),  a.  In  bot  yellow- 
ish or  turning  yellow. 

Flavicomous  (fla-vik^om-usX  a.  [L.  flavm», 
yellow,  and  coma,  hair.]  Having  yellow 
hair. 

Flavin.  Flavlne  (fla'vin),  n.  A  yellow  dye- 
stuff,  by  some  said  to  be  identical  with 
Jiuercitrin,  imported  from  America  in  the 
orm  of  a  dark  brovm  powder,  and  used  as 
a  substitute  for  quercitron  bark.  It  gives 
a  flne  olive-yellow  colour  to  cloth. 

Flavlndln  (fla'vin-din),  n.  A  substance  ap- 
parently isomeric  with  indin  and  indigo- 
blue,  obtained  by  the  acUon  of  potash  on 
indin. 

Flayour  (fl&'v6rX  n.  [Apparently  first  used 
by  Milton,  who  speaks  of  the  flavour  of 
wine  as  distinct  from  its  imell  and  taste, 
the  origin  being  L.L  flavor,  yellow  gold,  lit 
yellowness,  from  L.  flavus,  yellow,  golden 
or  reddish  yellowj  1.  The  quality  of  any 
substance  which  affects  the  taste,  especially 
that  quality  which  gratiflei  the  pidate: 
relish;  zest;  as.  the  flavour  of  the  peach,  of 
wine.  <&c.— 2.  The  quality  of  a  substance 
which  affects  the  smell;  odour;  fragrance: 
as.  the  flavour  of  the  rose.— 8.  Fig,  the 
quality  which  affects  the  literary  or  artiatlo 
taste. 

As  there  are  wines  which,  it  is  said,  can  only  be 

drunk  in  the  country  where  the  vine  grows,  so  the 

flavottr  and  aroma  of  the  best  works  of  art  are  too 

delicate  to  bear  importation  into  the  speech  of  othor 

lauds  and  times.  Dr.  Caird, 

Flavour  (fla'vdrX  v.L  To  communicate 
flavour  or  some  quality  of  taste  or  smell  to. 

Flavoured  (fla'v^rdX  a.  Having  the  quality 
tliat  affects  the  sense  of  taste  or  smell;  as, 
hl^li-flavoured  wine. 

Flavourless  (flaV6r-les),  a.  Without  flavour; 
tasteless. 

Flavourous  (fl&'v^r-usX  a.  Pleasant  to  the 
taste  or  smell. 

Flavoust  (fla'vusX  a.    (L.  /favia.]    Yellow. 

Flaw  (flft).  n.  (A.  Sax.  floh,  that  which  has 
flown  off,  a  fragment,  a  flaw;  Goth,  flx^a,  a 
fragment;  Sw.  flaqa,  a  flaw,  flaga  sig,  to 
scale  off— all  probftbly  from  the  same  root  as 
A.  Sax.  fleOga  n .  fl^bha  n,  to  fly .  to  flee,  and  akin 
Ui  flake  and  flag.  Comp.  \\ .  ^tp,  a  splinter; 
flla,  a  parting  from,  fiypiaw,  to  break  out 
abruptly.  Some  connect  it  with /ay;  pro- 
bably in  all  its  senses  it  does  not  come  from 
the  same  root]  1.  A  breach;  a  crack;  a  defect 
of  continuity  or  cohesion:  a  gap  or  fissure; 
as,  sflaw  in  a  scythe,  knife,  or  razor;  aytow 
in  a  china  dish  or  in  a  glass;  hflaw  in  a  walL 
2.  Any  defect  made  by  violence  or  occasioned 
by  neglect;  a  defect;  a  fault;  as,  a  /(a  10  in 
reputation;  SiflcM  in  a  will,  or  in  a  deed,  or 
in  a  statute. 


Their  Judgment  has  found  a  Aav  in  what  the  t. 
eraUty  of  mankind  admires.  Addusoit, 

a  A  sudden  burst  of  wind;  a  sudden  guai  or 
blast  of  short  duration. 

And  he  watched  how  the  veering  ^fitv  did  blow 
The  smoke  now  west,  now  south.     Loug/eliow, 

4.  A  sudden  burst  of  noise  and  disorder;  a 
tumult;  uproar. 

And  deluges  of  armies  from  the  town 
Came  pourmg  in;  I  heard  the  mighty  /taw. 

Drydem. 

5.  t  A  sudden  commotion  of  mind. 

Oh  these  flaws  and  starts. 
Impostors  to  true  fear,  would  become 
A  wom.in's  story  at  a  winter's  fire.  SMmik. 

6.t  A  shiver;  a  fragment 

But  this  heart 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  yfatt-r. 
Or  ere  i"U  weep.  Shak. 

Stn.  Crack,  chink,  fissure,  blemish,  fault, 
imperfection,  spot,  speck,  stain. 
Flaw  (flft),  v.t.    1.  To  break;  to  crack. 

The  brazen  caldrons  with  the  frosts  OnaXfltrmed. 

Drydem. 

2.  To  violate;  to  invalidate.    [Bare.] 

France  hath  flaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  attacVd 
Our  nicrciiants'  goods.  SJtaJk. 

Flawe,t  a.  [h.flatms.'\  Yellow.  'Browes. 
flavoe  of  colour  pure.*    Chauecr. 

Flawless  (fl»1es),  a.  Without  cimcks;  with- 
out defect 


F&te,  fUr,  fat,  f»ll;       mk,  met,  hbr\       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       t&be,  tub,  bull;       oQ,  pound;       tt,  Sc  abttne;      J,  8c.  iq^ 


m,  n.  Ilan, 
rd  or  p{«. 


nrnwnt  (8*0).  n.    [O  Ft-.  ^ 
cutUnl.]    A  urt  o[  flkt  muUi 

Jtawtert  (flt-Wr).  »(.    [Coi 

JIay.  O.K.  jtatH]    To  •mpe  or  pan,  t>  ■ 

Fbwr  (Ihf ).  ■.    1.  Foriof  (U-inrcracto; 

broking  dcfMtlva;  faulty. -1.  Sutiject  to 

n»x(iul«),«.  (A.  s.itjl«i«.  Cob.  D.  Bfct., 
PrU.  4ai,  G  jtuAt,  llai.  Wedgwoodnmirki, 
■Aipvulld  formi  lD/«nd  ./Inns  Tsr;  com- 
mon. It  ii  probable  that  tbe  A  Sai./M«,  the 
hair,  la  rvllcallr  Idenllcal  with  ilnx.  flal.' 
Wg  ilo  ntid  jfoi  Inr  hair  In  old  En^llih;  aa, 
■I  will  take  thy  Aiuan  and  OiTjUa:'  The 
S(piUr.  FtreuMS.  Como  Bohcm  rioi,  Koa. 
nilu,ljth.nlau*w.  which  mean  hair,  while 
tmm  ihelr  fonn  they  are  ■pparenUycngnate 
with  Jlaxi  and  on  the  olber  hand  Dan.  hdr, 
proT.  a.  liar,  flai,  with  K  hair.  Probably  (Tom 
*rDotiiiM«nini(IOEainbar«etraoTtwlit,the 
meaninnof  t)ieO.;f«AMii.|  l.Thecommnn 
namein  theplantaof  the  Eenoa  [iniun.nai 
ordsr  Unice*.  The  ipMlea.  of  which  there 
are  nearly  a  hnndred.  are  herbe  or  email 
ahruba.  with  narrawlMiM,  and  yellow,  blue, 
or  eren  white  llowen  arransed  In  Taiioaaly 

temperate  rMloni  over  the  world.  Thecul- 
tlvated  Ipeciaa  la  L.  untolunnmni.     The 
ttbre  whloh  la  uaed  fur  nm*''"!!  thread  and 
cloth,  called  linen, 
cambric,  lawn,  lace, 


lorcaltltu  Tbebeat  'J 

Riga  and  Holland. 

Indigenoua  to  Bri.  trkih  Htiioa  of  ved-mtd. 
taiibthaamalloalcf 

found  In  heathi  and  paaturea  everywhere. 
In  N«w  Zealand  flai  li  obtained  from  a  plant 
called  r/ienmiKn  Kidz.  See  Phorhiuil^ 
i.  The  Bbroui  part  of  the  pUnt  when  broken 
and  cleaned  by  acntchlnf  and  hacUlitv. 
™._  w-— ,..L.n — 1,^^  The  New  Zeal...  _ 
w  e«Hu^     Sea  Fhob- 

kb  (flakiltATD),  n.     An  loitrument 

-..h,  tbruUKb  which  flax  li  drawn  for 

acparaUnic  It  from  the  tow  or  coaner  part 
and  the  ^Ivea.  Called  iU«]  Uackii.  HitkU. 

(Hiki'drta^r).  h.    One  who 


Tlllf-llrtlglTlg  (llaka'drea-lnaX  *l  The  pro- 
ceuor  traded}  brealdnj^amTecutchlneflaji. 

flaxadt  (naki'ed),<i  Soft  and  comprevlble 
Uke  prepared  Daa;  reaembling  flax;  lil^- 

naXMl  (Daka^).  d  1.  Made  of  flax;  aa. 
faxm  tbrvwL— 1  Bewmbllng  flax:  of  the 

n>z-mill  (flaki'nill),  n.  A  mill  or  lactary 
where  flax  li  tpun;  a  mill  for  the  mannfac- 

nAZ-plant,  niLE-1117  (flaka'plant,  flakall- 

n ■Tin nil  (Oake'aM).  n     The  K*A  ol  flai; 

KjW-«t*r  (flatoCrtfc-),  n.    The  LywinuirXia 

tndl)renoua  to  Italy. 
TlMIWtM  (flaki-wid),  n.    A  plant  reaem- 
bllnn  flax.  Linoria  vilgarii.    Called  alao 

PUZ-wmdl  {Oaki'wenabX  n.    A  woman 
who  eplni  flai.    Skak. 
nu7  (flaki^iX  a-  Uke  flu;  being  ol  a  light 

FUiy  {Oiu  e.V  [A.  Sat  Jim*.  O  D.  tta4gen, 
rUuH.  to  flay;  O.N.  jta^.  lo  cut  thin  luif*. 
Akin  jtatr,  lam,  Sc. /aucAEn',  to  putt  or  cnt 
lurl  f  I.  To  akin;  to  (trip  off  the  ikia  of; 
ai,  tafav  an  ox. 

ch,  (Aaln;     eb,Se  lodh;      f.foi     J.iob; 


Aon.  fittgan,  to  fly,  to  eauapc.  Comp  Be. 
ii'eA,and  a.>A,O.H.O./«A,Bnea.J  An 
Inaect  of  the  genua  Pulei,  and  regarded  by 

order  A|£anlpten.  becauaa  the  wl 


Inconiplcu. 


>ilmllar 

the  f eelenare like  thre^'  the'oral  append 
di«ea  are  mudlDed  Into  plecdnK  lUleta  and 
a  inctorlal  proboicla.  The  flea  la  remark- 
able for  Ita  afffllty,  leaping  to  a  Bufiiriilnji 

A  JUa  in  tks  oar.  an  annoying,  unexpected 
hint  or  reply. 


««*)..!( 


siif,:- 


Conjxa,  which  were  b 


i),  n.    A  name  popularly 

impoalte  plaota  tnnn  their 
ot  deatroying  or  driving 
■- '-B  of  the  genua 


pal  a 


The 


6.li}.n.    The  name  given 

to  dlRennt  ipecisi  of  beettn  of  the  family 
HaltlcIdH,  which  are  deatrurtlve  to  ptanta. 
They  are  »o  called  from  their  leaping  pow  en. 
being  provided,  like  Beat,  <nib  tMckened 
hind-lega. 
FlMtHti.  FlMUtl]K<fl67i1t.  fl«njlt-lng).  n. 

by  the  blt«,  — 1  A  trilling  wound  or  palD. 
like  thatof  the  blteofal^a;  lillghl  Incon- 
venience; a  thing  of  no  moment. 
A  irouMi  choUck  .  .  ,  An  bui/Hiiftj  te  ihf  {■bi9 

(B¥tnt-ii),it.  1.  BIHenbyafle*. 
orthleai;  of  low  birth  or  atallon. 
—  1  AppMe 


IwliL    '^leiUforthreadiuf 


thready  or 

rttdi,  over  whlcii  tlie  main  covering  la  laid 
in  thatching  houiea.     [Local  1 
Ptoftm  (IWm),  n.  [D.  rtijtn.  O.U.O.  fiiidima, 

JtrvAfonium.  jteboUfmum.  from  Or.  phiebt. 
phltbot,  a  vein,  and  lDm«.  a  cutUng.  The 
W.  ffiaim,  a  lancet  or  fleam,  la  probably 
from  Uila  word,]  lu  (ur;.  and/arKtrv,  a 
•liarp  Initnunent  for  opening  velni  for  let- 
ting t>lood:  alancet 

FlMLmTt(flim1).a.  Bloody;  clotted.  ■FItamy 
clod^anant^tontit.'    ififlm. 

FlMT  (llir),  n.  and  c.i,    Bama  a>  Flttr. 

Flsat,  n.     See  Plbt. 

FlWlte  (Hit),  e.(     «ee  Flbkt.  c,(.  1 

FlMlTOrt  (flS-wirtX  a  Fleabane  (which 
eee);  alio,  the  herb  Plantagt  jvyUium,  from 
the  ihape  of  lla  maOlclaal.  mudliginona 

Fl»a]ie(Bbh),  ».  fFr.,»aatnnr,I  In /ert 
the  moat  ilmple  apedea  of  Held  work,  oaually 


rteck  (ifek).  a.I.  (From  the  noun /«*.]  To 
■pot;  to  itreak  or  ilrlpa;  to  variegate;  to 
dapple.  '  Both  JW^td  with  white,  the  tnie 
ArcadUa  ttalti.'    Dr^dtn. 

n*Ok  (Bek),  B.  [1«L  Jhkkr.  D.  tUk.  0. 
/int:  aUled  tojtick.J  A  apot;  a  atnak;  ■ 
dapple;  a  ataln. 

L>l(Sdub«liTil>ijfn4.Ici<'lU.  Ttm^mt. 

FUck  (flek).  «.    AOake;  alock. 

AadjblKXnoliIklini      ^i^^^^^^^f^ 
Flatter  (flaruXK  I    BameaaFJtek. 
tt.  Ft.  ton;      ig,  Aw;      ra,  (tot;  Ui,  iUd; 


,    BpoUeaa;  blamel 


I.  (L-jl«fir>,  from^lEttK 


tDuKFloui  «  Ml  iLouidm,  ji/igr  with  winp. 

Fledxe  (HaJ).  «.(.  preL  A  pp.  fitdgui;  n*. 
fit4gu\g.  1.  Tu  fumiih  with  feaUien;  to 
■upply  with  (he  feathera  neceiaary  for  flight 

i.  To  cover  with  anything  reiembllii;!  or 
•erving  the  purpoia  of  feathera    'Branchet 

Jltdoed  with  cleareit  green. '    Tennytoii, 

FladcaHllel).  i>.i    To  become  fledged. 

Fladgallns  (Bejoihg).  n.  A  young  bird  Jnit 
Hedged. 

Fl^dwlte,!  FllKhtWltot  (fled'wit,  Olf  wlix  ■>. 

1\.  Bax,  flt/A,  flight,  and  «i1e.  punlahmenLJ 
n  old  (aw,  idlKharge  from  penal tlei.  where 


peace  uf  the  king  of  hli  own  accoi 

FlM  <fl*X  e.i  pret  4  pp  flid!  p] 
[A  Sax.  ilian.  tu  flea  (contr  Iroi 
to  flee),  ie  jM,  I  Bee;  a  atrong  ^ 

Ct  JtHlA,  pp.  Jbig*n)  which  I 
ame  weak ;  reoogniiad  ai  dliUiKt  froB 
JMaan,  to  fly,  tbongb  their  Inflectional 
forma  wen  almilar.  Comp.Icel.jliyci.Daa. 
fyt.  Sw.  jly,  O.  /iaftm,  tu  flee.  a«e  Flt.] 
To  haiceo  or  run  away,  aa  from  danger  or 
evil;  tonurt  to  ihellei:  uioally  wlth/nmi. 
Thi*  1>  eometlmea  omitted,  maUng  the  velb 
tnuultlve.   -FUe  fornication.'  1  Cor,  yL  It, 


—To  ftt  At  quation  or  frBm  1*1  aurilKrn, 
In  lesiaaat*  aaembUa.  to  avoid  voting  l> 

Tlaafaein.    a  fly.    [Scotch.  1 

afur,;  LO.  fl,U.  fleece,  lutl  of  wool;  A.fi.ra. 
Jtaua.  a  tuflol  woolorhair.  >'l««li)>fr- 
hep*  related  (o  fiax  (wbiuh  eee).]     1.  I'be 

covnlng  reiemUllng  wool  In  quality  or  a|^ 

cotton  or  wool  coming  from  the  breaking 
card  In  the  proceai  of  manufactun. 
FlMM  <«*");  tp.i,  prev  *  pp.  JUtetd;  pi* 
/lacing.  1  Todepriveof  thafleeceotnatural 
covering  of  "ool— 1.  To  atrip  ol  money  oc 
property;  to  take  from,  by  levera  axactloiia. 
under  colour  of  law  or  Jnatlce,  or  pretext  of 
neceaiKy,  or  by  virtue  ol  authority;  to  lob 
heartleaaly;  to  take  from  without  Dle^y. 
'  Foul  lelonloni  thief  that  jtHced  poor  paa- 


eartleaaetacUona 


d^imh,  Co  flatter,  O.  fit/ten,  to  iupplu'^ta; 
or  from  Pr.  JUehir,  to  bend,  to  lubiii:!,  to 
move  to  pity,  to  prevail  on,  from  I.  ttrirtt, 
to  bend.)  To  flatter;  to  wheedle.   [Seotcli,) 

neatdlUB  (fl^^ngiL  n-  tH.  Curda  leparalad 

fromthe  whey.  V.  S.  Ao\»mrA.  |I«h 
vlndall 

FleacT  jflt^l),  a.  1.  Covered  with  wimi; 
woolly;  aa,  a  jtMCy  flock.  '  J'liccy  ihirp. 
Btatlit.—i.  Reaembling  wool  or  a  fleece; 
at,  ftif»  anow;  jhuy  Incta.  'The  cha«i- 
ben  of  thejbecv  eut.'    Tkumurn. 

w,  idg;    wh,  nUgi    ih,  uun.— 6m  KXI. 
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FLB8H-F0BK 


neen^t  n.  pL    Fleas.    Chaucer. 
Fleep  (flSp).  n.    [Icel.  Jleipr,  babble,  tattle.  ] 
▲n awkward, stupid  fellow;  a  lout  [Scotch.] 

Let  gowkit  Jfeeft  pretend  to  skunner 

And  tar  offence.  Skinntr. 

Pleer  (fl^rX  v.i.  [Conip.  So.  fleyr,  to  make 
wry  faces;  Dan.  dial  >l»ri9.  to  laugh,  to  sneer; 
N.  flifu,  to  titter.]  L  To  make  a  wry  face 
in  contempt,  or  to  grin  in  scorn ;  to  deride; 
to  sneer;  to  mock ;  to  gibe ;  as,  to  feer  and 
flout    *  'SvserJUer  and  Jest  at  me.     Shak. 

Covered  with  an  antic  face. 
To  Jleer  and  scorn  at  our  M>lemnity.        Shak. 

2.  To  grin  with  an  air  of  civility;  to  leer. 

Grinning  and  Jlttring  ai  though  they  went  to  a 
bear-baiting.  Latimtr. 

Fleer  (flfirX  v.t    To  mock;  to  flout  at 

I  bhuh  to  think  how  people  JUtr'd  and  scom'd  me. 

B*mu.  &-  Ft. 

Fleer  (fl^X  ^  l-  Derision  or  mockery,  ex- 
pressed by  words  or  looks. 

And  mark  the  ^Utrs,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns. 

Shat. 
2.  A  grin  of  ciyility;  a  leer. 

A  sljr  treacherous  ^eer  upon  the  face  of  deceivers. 

Sctttk. 

Fleer  (fl^^rX  fi.  One  who  flees.  Lord  Ber- 
ner». 

Fleerer  (fldr'drX  n.  One  who  fleers;  a 
mocker;  aleerer. 

Fleerio^ly  (fldr'lng-UX  a<f«.  In  a  fleering 
manner. 

Fleet  (fl6t).  n.  [A.  Sax.  fUdt,  O.  JUth,  flethe. 
D.  vliet,  a  channel;  allied  to>Ioat]  An  arm 
of  the  sea ;  an  inlet ;  a  river  or  creek :  used 
as  an  element  in  place-names;  as.  North- 
/leet,  South-ylMt,  Fleet-ditch.— Tfu  Fleet  or 
Fleet  Priaon,  a  metropolitan  prison,  now 
abolished;  so  caUed  from  its  being  situ- 
ated bv  tiie  side  of  the  river  Fleets  now 
covered  over.  To  this  prison  persons  were 
committed  bv  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
courts  of  equity,  exchequer,  and  common 
pleas. 

Fleet  (flStX  n.  [A.  Sax. /(ie^ /toCa.  a  floater,  a 
ship.  ixomJUdtan,  to  float  mtens.  of  yfdiran, 
to  flow.  Akin  D.  vloot,  G.  /foMe,  fleet  Scq 
Float.]  a  body  or  squadron  of  ships;  a 
number  of  ships  in  company,  whether  ships 
of  war  or  of  commerce,  more  especially 
ships  of  war. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll! 

Ten  thousand ^«r<:r  sweep  over  thee  in  vain.  Byrmt. 

Fleett(fl6tX«.i    To  float 

Our  sever'd  navy  too 
Have  knit  again.  KoA/leet,  threat'ning  most  sealike. 

Shak. 

Fleet  (fl«tX  V  ^  [A.  8ux.JUt,Jliet,  cream, 
from  jledtan,  to  float  ]  1.  To  skim  the  cream 
off;  to  take  the  cream  from.  [Provincial)— 
2.  Naut.  to  skim  fresh  water  off  the  sea,  as 
practised  at  the  mouths  of  the  Bhone,  the 
Nile,  &c 

Fleet  (fl6t),  a.  Light;  superflcially  fruitful 
or  thin;  not  i>enetrating  deep,  as  soil  Jfor- 
timer. 

Fleet  (fldtX  adv.  In  a  manner  so  as  to  affect 
only  the  surface;  superflcially. 

Those  lands  must  be  plowed  /tett.     M»rHm«r. 

Fleet  (fldtX  a,  [IceL  Jlj6tT.  quick;  allied  ra- 
ther to  Jilt  than  to  jUet  above.  See  Flit.] 
Swift  of  pace;  moving  or  able  to  move  with 
rapidity;  nimble;  light  and  quick  in  motion, 
or  moving  with  lightness  and  celerity;  as,  a 
fieet  horse  or  dog.  '  Fleeter  than  the  wind. ' 
Hudibrae. 

He  had  in  his  stables  one  of  th/t/t*tttst  horses  in 
England.  Ctartnd«H. 

Fleet  (flfitX  v.i.  [aosely  allied  to  >lit  See 
Flsbt.  o.]  1.  To  fly  swiftly;  to  hasten;  to 
flit  as  a  Ught  substance. 

How  an  the  other  passioosXM'  to  air-  Shak. 
2.  iViatil  to  slip,  as  a  rope  or  chain,  down 
the  barrel  of  a  capstan  or  windlass. 
Fleet  (fl6tX  V.  t  1.  To  skim  over  the  surface; 
to  pass  over  rapidly;  as,  a  ship  thht  Jleets  the 
gulf.— 2. f  To  hasten  over;  to  cause  to  i>as8 
lightly,  or  in  mirth  and  Joy. 

Many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day.  and 
/ttef  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  jrolden 
age.  Shak. 

&  yaut.  (a)  to  slack  off  a  tackle  and  draw 
the  blocks  apart  for  another  pull,  after  they 
have  been  hauled  close  together,  (b)  To 
cause  to  sUp  down  the  barrel  of  a  capstan 
or  windlass,  as  a  rope  or  chain. 
Fleet  BoolD  imv  bnksX  n.  pL  The  books 
containing  the  orlfrinal  entries  of  marriages 
solemnized  in  the  Fleet  Prison  between  1686 
and  1754.  They  are  not  admissible  as  evi- 
dence to  prove  a  marrlMe,  as  not  having 
been  compiled  under  pnbUc  authority.  See 
Flikt  Marruobs. 


FleetHUke,neet-dyke(fl«fd!kXn.  A  dike 
for  preventing  Intmdauon,  as  along  the 
banks  of  rivers,  Ac 

Fleeten  t  (flSf  en),  old  pp.  of  Jleet,  to  skim 
the  cream  oft.—Fleeteri'/aee,  a  person  who 
has  a  face  of  the  colour  of  whey  or  skimmed 
milk;  a  whey-face. 

You  know  where  you  are,  yen  Jtreten  face. 

Btau.&'Fi. 

Fleet-foot,  Fleet-footed  (fldt'fut,  flet'fut- 

ed),  a.  Swift  of  foot;  running  or  able  to  run 

vrith  rapidity,    "ihefieet-footroe.'    Shak. 

Fleettng  (fl^t'ingX  P-  and  a.  Passing  rapidly; 

hastening  away;  transient;  not  durable;  as, 

MtMjieeting  hours  or  moments. 

Soineyfor/i'M/'good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view. 

Gotdsmith. 

—Trantient,  Tranaitory,  Fleeting.  See 
under  Transient. 

Fleetingly  (fldt'lng-liX  adv.  In  a  fleeting 
manner. 

Fleetly  (fldtliX  adv.  In  a  fleet  manner; 
rapidly:  swiftly. 

Fleet  llarrlages  (fl^f  ma-rij-ezX  n.  pi. 
Clandestine  marriages  at  one  time  per- 
formed without  bums  or  license  by  needy 
chaplains  in  the  Fleet  Prison.  London,  sup- 
pressed by  the  marriage  act  in  1764  See 
FLBRT  Books. 

FleetneM  (flefnesX  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fleet;  swiftness;  rapidity;  velocity;  celerity; 
speed;  aa,  the  jleetneu  of  a  horse  or  deer. 

Fleg  (flegX  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  Jligan,  to  put  to 
flight,  cans,  ot/edhan,  to  flee,  or  fledgaut 
tofly.J    To  affrteht;  to  terrify.    [Scotch.] 

Fleg  (flegX  v.i.  To  be  afraid;  to  take  fright 
(Scotch.] 

Fleg  (flegX  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  A  fright -2.  A 
random  stroke;  a  blow;  a  kick. 

She's  gien  me  mony  a  Jirt  weCJtegt 

Sin'  I  could  striddle  o'er  a  rig.  Bums. 

Flegm  (flemX  n.    Same  as  Phlegm. 

Flegxnatlc  (fleg-mat'ikX  a.  Same  as  Phleg- 
matie. 

Fleidh  (flfichX  v.t.    Same  as  Fleeeh. 

Fleme,t  v.t  [A.  Sax.  fiyman,  to  banish.]  To 
banish.    Chaucer. 

Flemene  -  flrthf  FIsniuLiis-Qnnntli  (fls'* 
menz-fArth,  fli'mans-fArmth),  n.  [A.  Sax. 
flyman  feormtht  ilgman  fyrmth^  the  bar- 
Douring  and  giving  food  to  a  fugitive- 
flgma,  a  fugitive,  genii,  flyman,  aoad/yrmth 
/eormth,  hospitable  reception.]  1.  Tne  of- 
fence of  harbouring  a  fugitive,  the  penalty 
attached  to  which  was  one  of  the  rights  of 
the  crown.— 2.  An  asylum  for  outlaws. 

And  ill  beseems  your  rank  and  birth. 

To  make  your  towers  WLjtemtns-firth.    Sir  ff.  Scott. 

Flemer,t  n.    A  banisher.    Chaucer. 

FlemiXlg  (flem'ingX  n.  A  native  of  Flanders. 

Plamlati  (flem'iu),  a.  Pertaining  to  V\axi- 
den.— Flemish  himd,  a  mode  of  lajring 
bricks,  being  that  species  of  bond  which  ex- 
hibits a  header  and  stretcher  alternately. 
See  Bond.— FfemuA  brick,  a  species  of  hard 
yellow  brick  used  for  paving.  —  Flemish 
eye.  See irndtrEYK—Flemiehhorte (naut), 
the  outer  short  foot-rope  for  the  man  at 
the  earing,  the  outer  ena  of  which  is  spliced 
round  a  thimble  on  the  goose-neck  of  the 
studding-sail  boom-iron,  while  the  inner 
end  is  seized  by  its  eye  within  the  brace- 
block-strop  and  head-earing-cleat  Smyth. 
—Flemish  school,  the  school  of  painung 
formed  in  Flanders  by  the  brothers  Van 
Eyck,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  chief  early  masters  were 
Memlin^  Weyden,  Matsys,  liabus,  and 
Moro.  Of  those  of  the  second  period,  Ru- 
bens and  Vandyck,  Snvders,  Jordaens,  Gas- 
par  de  Grayer,  and  tne  younger  Teniers, 
take  the  highest  place. 

Flemllll  (flem'ish),  n.  l.  The  language  of 
the  Flemings.— 2.  The  people  of  Flanders. 

Flemit  (flem'itX  p.  and  a.  Frightened. 
[Scotch.] 

Ftench  (flenshX  v.  t    Same  as  Flense. 

Flenee  (flensX  v.t  pret.  &  m.  flensed;  ppr. 
flensing.  [Dan.  flense;  D.  vlerien.]  To  cut 
up  and  obtain  the  blubber  of;  as,  to  flense  a 
whale. 

FUnu  Coal  (fle-n5  kdlX  n.  [From  the  name 
of  the  locality.]  A  peculiar  variety  of  bit- 
uminous coal,  occurring  abundantly  in  the 
Belgian  coal-flelds  near  Mons.  It  resembles 
some  of  the  seams  at  Swansea. 

Fle8e,t  n.    A  fleece.    Chaucer. 

Fleil)  (fleshX  n.  [A.Sax.flcesc,flt3ee,D.vleesch. 
Q.  fle%seh,  flesh.  In  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages the  corresponding  word  (IceL  and 
Dan.  flesk)  is  applied  specifically  to  bacon, 
and  this  may  have  been  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  which  is  probably  akin 
to  flitch,  A.  Sax.  flieee.}     L  A  compoimd 


substance  forming  a  lane  part  of  an  animal : 
consisting  of  the  softer  solids,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  bones,  the  skin,  and 
the  fluids.  It  consists  chiefly  of  fibrin,  with 
albumen,  gelatin,  hnmatosin,  fat,  phoq^hate 
of  sodiiun,  phosphate  of  potassitmi.  phos- 
phate and  carbonate  of  dilcium.  sulphate 
of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  sodiimi.  The 
solid  part  is,  besides,  permeated  by  an  acid 
fluid,  called  flesh-J  uice.  It  has  a  red  colour, 
and  contains  dissolved  a  number  of  both 
oiganic  and  inorganic  substances.  The 
organic  matter  consists  of  albmnen,  casein, 
creatine,  and  creatinine,  inosic  and  several 
other  acids;  the  inorganic,  of  alkaline  sul- 

E hates,  chlorides,  and  phosphates,  with 
me,  iron,  and  magnesia.— 2.  Animal  food, 
in  distinction  from  vegetable;  espedallv,  the 
body  of  beasts  and  fowls  used  as  food,  dis- 
tinct from  flsh. 

Fifth  without  being  qualified  with  adds,  is  too 
alkalescent  a  diet.  ArimtMnet. 

8.  The  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  soul; 
the  corporeal  person. 

As  if  dib^MA,  which  walls  abottt  our  life. 
Were  brass  impregnable.  Shmk, 

4.  The  human  raoe;  mankind;  humanity. 

AUjUsh  had  compCad  his  way  upon  the  earth. 

Gen.  vL  la. 
And  she  was  fairest  of  all^tfA  on  eaith.   Ten^ytoH. 

6.  Human  nature:  (a)  in  a  good  sense,  ten- 
derness; human  faeluig;  gentleness. 

There  is  twjfeth  in  man's  obdurate  heart    Cawper. 

(ft)  Desire  for  sensual  gratiflcation ;  car- 
nally; corporeal  appetites;  as»  to  morti^ 

"thn/luh  losCeth  against  the  spirit.     GaL  v.  17. 

(e)  In  ihecL  the  character  as  influenced  by 
animal  propensities  or  selfish  passions;  the 
soul  apart  from  q)iritual  influences.  —^  Kin- 
dred; stock;  family;  near  relative  or  rela- 
tives. 
He  is  our  brother  and  maJUxh.    Gen.  sucriL  rj. 

7.  In  hot  the  soft  pulpy  substance  of  friiit; 
also  that  part  of  a  root  friiit,  Ac,  which  ia 
flt  to  be  eaten.— To  bemthe  flesh,  (a)  to  be 
alive.  (6)  In  Scrip,  to  be  under  the  carnal 
ordinances  of  the  law.  Bom.  viL  b.—To  be 
one  flesh,  to  be  closely  united,  as  in  marriage. 
Qen.  iL  24.  —After  the  flesh,  after  the  manner 
of  man;  in  a  gross  or  earthly  manner;  ac- 
cording to  the  tendencies  or  appetites  of  the 
human  heart  —  An  arm  qf  flesh,  human 
strength  or  tdd,— Flesh  tmd  blood,  the  entire 
body;  man  in  his  physical  personality. 

Flesh  ami  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

t  Cor.  ST.  sa 

Fleih  (fleshX  1. 1  1.  To  encourage  by  giving 
flesh  to;  to  initiate  to  the  taste  of  flesh:  a 
sportsman's  use  of  the  word,  from  the  prac- 
uce  of  training  hawks  and  dogs  by  feeding 
them  with  the  first  game  ther  take,  or  other 
flesh ;  hence,  to  use,  as  a  lethal  weapon, 
upon  or  as  upon  flesh,  especially  for  the 
flrsttime. 

Fun  bravely  hast  tboajUsh'd 
Thy  maiden  sword.  ShmJk 

2.  To  glut  or  satiate  with,  or  as  with,  fleab. 

The  Idndred  of  him  hath  beKnjIeshed  npoo  vs; 

And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  strain 

That  haunted  us  in  our  CamiHar  paths.      Shmk. 

8.  To  harden  or  make  cruel,  as  by  feeding 
on  flesh;  to  accustom;  to  inure;  to  estab- 
lish in  any  practice. 

Old  soldiers 
Fleshed  in  the  spoils  of  Germany  and  France. 

Bemu.S'Fl. 
He  that  is  motX /lesh'd  in  sin,  commits  it  not  with- 
out some  remorse.  HaUs. 

4.  In  leather  manufacture,  to  remove  flesh, 

fat,  and  loose  membrane  from  the  flesh  side 

of,  as  skins  and  hides. 
Fleeh-brotll  (tlesh'brothX  n.    Broth  made 

by  boiling  flesh  in  water. 
Fleih-lxraill  (flesh'brushX  n.    A  brush  for 

exciting  action  in  the  skin  by  friction. 
Fleth-aoggedCfleshOcloadX  a.  Encumbered 

with  flesh. 
Fleth-oOlOlir  (fleshlcul-^rX  n.    The  colour 

of  flesh;  carnation. 
Fletll«H)OlOiired  (fleshlnil-^rdX  a.  Being  of 

the  colour  of  flesh. 

Fleihed  (fleshtX  p.  and  a.  1.  Initiated :  accus- 
tomed; glutted.— 2.  Fat;  fleshy. 
Flether  (flesh'6rX  n.    A  butcher.  [Properly 

a  Scotch  word.] 

Hard  by  a  Jteshdr  on  a  block  had  laid  his  whittle 
down.  Macmnlay 

Flesh-fly  (flesh'fll),  n.     Same  as  Bom-fly 

(which  see). 
neah-fork  (flesh'forkX  n.    A  cook's  fork 

for  trying  meat  and  taking  it  from  tho 

boiler. 


F&te,  fUr,  fat,  f»ll;       m«,  met.  hto;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       tflbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c  abime;     f,  Sc.  fiyi 


FlMhtioodClMhliudXn.  BtaM  ol  b«lna  In 
the  Beib;  lUIs  ol  hkvlns  wumed  ■  BtMj 
latm ;  lUtg  ol  baing  lalijtct  to  Uu  111!  oC 
the  fluta;  incfnutloiL 

nwli-lioak  (Ogtfaliok),  n.  A  hook  to  dnv 
fletb  btnn  a  pot  or  cudran.     I  Sun.  IL  lA. 

PlMblntW  (Buh'l  an),  n.  flUM  of  being 
fleahy;  plompneu:  caniulciu:«^  EraHnea. 

nMblag  Idedl'lng),  n.  (Oenerall;  In  the 
planL)  A  coterins.  u  ilnven.  woni  bj 
mcton,  duccn,  in:.,  reteniLliug  the  natunl 


(or  m  friacgtfmyUwto^y. 
■h'JIbX  *.     An  acM  liquid 
Hunted  by  prcMlng  the 


DmIi-JiiIm  <lledi', 
which  rou  D«  lepu 
Bedi  or  uinuli  ui  tl 

■  (Il»(h1l.t 


JlMbUlu  (lleihling).  n.     A  penoo  devoted 

to  ctnuTuilnn. 
PlMblJ  (fleth*ll),  0.    1.  PerttlolDB  to  the 

fleah;  oatporeaL 

2,  Carnal;  worldlj;  Uiclvlona 

3. AnlnulinctTecetable.  'f luUvmortala.' 
Drydn.— (.  Human;  not  celeitlal;  not  ipl- 
rtbml  or  dliine.  ■Vain  of  JlrMj,  am.' 
MUUn.    •  FUthly  wimiom.'   ICor.  (.12. 

riadilj-iiilndsil  (Bediii-miiid-ed).  a.  Ad- 
dlctea  to  ieniual  pleaaurea. 

nMb-lltMt(flahWt). n.  AnlmalfDDd;tha 
fleah  of  animals  prepared  or  need  for  fond. 

~  ~  Ittrieib'inentXn.  Tbe  act  of  flnh- 
— V  gained  by  a  incceiafnl  initla- 


ir  <aeah'ninnH<I}.  n.  One  who 

... ih :  hmre.  i  dealer  In  bniiuD 

lla^i  a  prDcareri  a  plinp.    |Itan.| 


JMbpnt  (Oeah'DDt),  n.  A  Teeael  In  which 
flcehu  cooked;  hence,  plenty  of  proHaloliL 

TlMbOnaka  l  (lleah'kwikk  n.  (Fanned  In 
ImlladoB  ol  lirtKiuatt.]  A  ttembUns  of 
the  lleah.     B.  Jimton. 

piMh-Unt  (a   

colonr  whlen 


in  body. 


nMh-WOm  (flHb'wennX  n.    A  worm  that 

(eeda  oa  lleah;  the  masfot  at  the  blow-fli' 

and  other  diptarDOi  luect*. 
RMb-'WOIUld  (fleah'wOnd),  n.     A  wannd 

which  doea  not  nach  beyond  tbe  lleah;  a 

•light         -  - 


&  Fnll  ol  palp;  pnlpona;  plnmp,  u  fruit.  — 
A/miyhaf.lniot  a  Isaf  which  {■  thick  and 
Jnfcf ,  with  Gonalderable  flnnneaa,  aa  In  the 
Bonieleek.  cacti.  Ac 
n*tt  (llatXpp.  of  MC     BktBunsd;a^^t 


nA  nwt  (flet.  twt),  Ik  (Connectwl  with 
a.  /idlMH,  to  plait)  A  mat  ol  plaited 
Mnw  tor  pmtecting  a  hone'a  back  from 
InJnn  by  the  load;  a  llaokis     Simmondi. 

riMOb  (lecb).  t.t  [7i.  liitkt.  an  anow, 
fn)in0.b./>i«A.i>rD.j(>'i(,anatTDw.l    To 


!^7^S 


■l(HH),e.i  Tollaat;toiwlm.  CAau 


(lleIH'«r).  «.<.  [I«L  itaUrs.]  To 
-A  tleechln',«>(A>rin*  dedication.' 
[Scotch.] 

nu   (Bi-tlfir-nil,  a.     [L   fttui. 

wMPlng,  tean,  aad/erv,  to  ptoducv,]    Fro- 

Flttt(!leUX  o.     {Q.jatz.]    In  Dwf.  a  tetm. 
now  olaalete,  applied  to  ■  ajfitem  o{  rocka 


e  neatly  borliontal  t 


jU(acr.de-l«an.  IFr.,  Hower  of 
corrupted  In  Zngllili  to  Aover^iU. 
tua,J  1.  In  her-  a  bearlEU  ai  to  the  origin 
of  which  there  b>  much  dlipnte.  lame  au- 

Ulj,  otheimUuit  Itrepre-      . 


lalong  been  the  dlitlnc- 
rc  beuing  of  the  king' 
■ra  ol   France.      It   li 

other*  three,  In  othari 


eacntcheon  in  great  numben.— 3.  In  bot- 
tbeliia 

FlnuTT  (flC'rlX  a.  In  Str.  applied  to  an  ob- 
ject, ai  a  croaa.  adorned  with  fitvr-dt-Ui. 

fiBW  (flh),  pret  ol  /«. 

Flaw,  Tiiragtl  (at,  flulTV  n.  Waate  downy 
RiatCer,  abounding  In  aplnnerlei.  Unt  loanu- 
(actorlta,  Ac.     See  Flue.  FLorr. 

Flaw  (Ha),  n.  [Conip.1.0  /aAb«  the  chop*,} 
The  large  chopa  ol  a  deep-mouthed  bound. 

Flawed  {HMX  a.  Having  laige  chopa; 
deep-mooUiML 

rlt  COfi'UJ,  li. 
uh  or  whip.  / 
lad.1    A  amari 


[F^En  L  fltctc.  jUxun.  to 
id ;  aa,  a  mnicle  /emi  the 

,._  (1 

intmut,  U» 
Havlog  power  to  bend  or  change  the  mlnd- 
'  That  ttxanimau  and  golden  -  tongned 
orator.'    HoKtO. 

Plexad  (9ekat),  a.  Bent;  aa,  a  limb  In  * 
«eHd  poalUon. 

FlaxlUll^  (fleka-l-bll'l-U).  n.  race  FLIX- 
IBLE.)  ThequallQ^of  being  Heitble;  pliancy; 
lleilblenen;  eailneM  to  he  pennaded;  the 
quality  of  ywdlng  to  argumenta,  pennaalon, 
oTclnnnulancea;  dncUlltyof  mind;  readl- 
neai  to  aomply;  faeWEy;  aa.  thajtsriHtf^ 
ol  a  langnaoe ;  JdnUItty  ol  temper.  '  Hie 
AaiUtfEvafrHaolll^k'    Netiim. 

riaxlUalllekAUXa.  (L /oJUtii,  apable 
ol  being  bent,  fronjl«to,/aum,  to  bend.] 
1.  That  mw  be  bant;  capable  ol  being 
tamed  or  forced  Irom  a  straight  line  or 
form  witbont  breaking;  pliant;  jleldlng  to 
preaanre:  not  atiff;  aa,  a  MatbU  roa;  a 
jiaaU  plant —1  Capable  of  yleldlnc  to  as- 
treaties  argnment^  or  other  moral  foroa; 
that  mar  be  penuaded  (acompUanoe;  not 
InrlDdbly  rigid  or  obaUnat<:iko( Inexorably; 
dnctlle :  manageable ;  tractahle ;  ea^  and 
U;  aa,  llie.ilsbiNe  mlnda  of  yontb. 


Btr.  Pliant,  pliable,  nipple,  tractable,  man- 
Hsabla.  dnctlla.  yielding,  facile,  compliant, 
plaatlc,  adaptable. 

rirrfMimttl  {fleki'l-bl-nea).  n.  Tba  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  Beiible;  BeilblUty; 
pllableneBa;ductlUty;  manageableneH ;  tnct- 
abteneia. 


(flekcl-koaOkt),  a.  IL.  ibets, 
.^KxuTii,  uj  uend,  and  coeta,  a  rib.]  Having 
the  riba  bent  or  corred.     Smart- 


a 


bent;  yielding  to  power.  Itnpulis,  or 
force.     'So  youthful  and  to  Jtailt 

FluUaqiimtt  (Baks-irA-kwentX  a.  [L 
to  ■peak.]    Amblguoua;  aqolvocal 

FlaUOn  (flek'shon),  n.  (L  ^zi«,  IromitaetD. 
Jkxum,  to  band  {  1.  Tlie  act  of  bending.— 
1  A  bending;  a  part  bent:  a  [old. 


[n  ^nm.  the  rarlatlon  ol  the  ton 


that  motion  ol  a  Joint  wb 

the  aili  of  tba  proilmaU. , 

Plaxor <Beki'tr). n.  Inarml.amiuclawhoaa 

olTlva  la  to  produce  Boxlon:  In  oppoaitlon  to 

the  txtmiar.  aea  Flkxiom,  b. 
FlaxOOaaOleka^-AaXa.  ~ 


lend]    1.  Winding;  hailing  tuma 

t  Variable ;  wavering ;  not  iteady.  '  The 
Aexuaxu  burning  of  flamco.'  Baoon. — H.  In 
but.  changing  11*  direction  In  a  curve,  from 
Joint  to  Joint,  from  bud  to  bud,  or  from 

FlBXim  (Beks-fl'ra),  n.  [L.,  a  bending,]  In 
anal  the  Joint  between  the  forearm  and 
carpui  Id  quadrupedv  uaually  called  the 
lore-knee  in  the  hone :  analogoui  to  the 
wriat-jolat  la  man. 

FTaxnraffleki'Orj.n.  [Ljlemro.from^tMfo. 
jitzum.  to  bend.)  1.  The  act  of  banding; 
a  bending.  'Hlalegi  are  for  neceaalty,  not 
JItrurt:  BAak.—i.  Hie  form  In  which  a 
thing  la  bent  '  The  jl«!ur*  of  the  Jolnta* 
Ray.— a.  Part  bent;  abend:  afold  'Vary- 
ing with  the  JUxurtt  of  the  valley  through 
which  It  meandered.'  BrU.  Quar.  Am  — 
4.  t  Obsaqnioua  or  eerrlla,  bowing  or  cring- 
ing filkoi:.— J'fBunii/aeunie.  InmatA.lIa 
bending  towardi  or  tron  a  itniidit  line. 

Flaw {IIJI). a. t  CBoftanedfromjIfo]  To  tat- 
rlfy;  to  pnt  to  flight    [Scotch.  ] 


TMiil  the  Awl  t<ild.j>>Mnrui»>f;  lie  bcfluM 

Flllnutailgm  (fll-bortto-lini),  n.    Same  ai 


(fllk-flak),  n,     IFr.]     A  repeatwl 

noise  made  by  blows.     Thidurati. 
FIlOlitaT  (flUlhfar),  e.i  [Akintojiictar,]  To 
flatter;  to  Bicker.     [Scotch.] 


whip;  to  Hip. 


all  probably  affe 


h,  aAatn;      A,  Be.  lock;      g,go;     ],Job;      b.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  diy;      IH.  lAen;  tta,  tMn;     w,  wig;     wh,  inUg;    th,  afure.— Sea  KIT. 


FLICKER 

flnence,  and  repreaenting  rapid,  vibratory, 
or  twinkling  motion,  as  of  wings,  flame,  &c.] 
L  To  flutter;  to  flap  the  wings  without  fly- 
ing; to  strike  rapidly  with  the  wings;  to 
keep  in  motion  without  removing. 

And  /lickeriHr  on  her  nest  made  short  essavs  to 
sing.  DryeuH. 

2.  To  flnotuate  or  waver,  as  a  flame  in  a 
current  of  air  or  about  to  expire. 


It  was  the  sifht  of  that  Lord  Arundel 

Who  struck,  in  heat,  the  child  he  loved  so  well ; 

And  the  child's  reason  ^iiri«rsei/  and  did  die. 

Matt.  A  moid. 

Flidker  (flik'dr),  n.  The  act  of  flickering  or 
fluttering;  a  wavering  or  fluctuating  gleam, 
as  of  a  candle;  a  flutter. 

FUdkerlngly  (flik'drhig-U),  adv.  In  a  flick- 
ering manner. 

nidisrmoilBe  (flik'dr-mousX  ti.  [E.  flicker^ 
to  flutter,  and  moute.]  The  bat;  the  flitter- 
mouse  or  flindermouse.  '  Giddy  fUckermice, 
with  leather  wings.'    B.  Jonaon. 

Flidget(fliJ),a.  fledged.  '  I>rive  their  young 
ones  out  of  the  nest  when  they  be  once 
tidae:    HoUand. 

FUdget  (flij),  v.i.  To  get  feathers;  to  become 

fledged. 

They  erery  day  build  their  nests,  erery  honx/fitfye. 

Green*. 

Flier  (fli'^rX  n.  [See  Flt.]  1.  One  that 
flies  or  flees;  a  nmaway;  a  fugitive. 


The  gates  are  ope.  now  prove  good  seconds; 
Tis  lor  the  followers  fortune  widens  them. 
Not  for  the  /tiers.  SMaJt. 


2.  A  part  of  a  machine  which,  by  moving 
rapidly,  equalizes  and  r^ulates  the  motion 
of  the  whole;  a  fly;  as,  the  dier  of  a  Jack.— 
8.  One  of  the  arms  attached  to  the  spindle 
of  a  spinning-wheel,  over  which  the  thread 
paases  to  the  bobbin:  so  called  from  its 
rapid  revolution.— 4.  A  straight  flight  of 
steps  or  stairs;  pL  stairs  composed  of 
straight  flights:  opposed  to  winding  stain. 
6.  The  fan-wheel  that  rotates  the  cap  of  a 
windmill  as  the  wind  veera— 6.  In  printing, 
a  contrivance  for  taking  off  or  delivering 
the  sheets  from  a  printing  machine.  Written 
also  Flyer  in  all  senses. 
Thgbt  (flit),  n.  [A.  SuLjliht,  trom/Udgan,  to 
fly  as  a  bird,  oTjUdhan,  to  flee.  See  Flt.] 
1.  The  act  of  fleeing ;  the  act  of  running 
away  to  escape  danger  or  expected  evil; 
hasty  departure. 

Pray  ye  that  your  /tight  be  not  in  the  winter. 

Mat.  xxiv.  aa 


By  a  prudent  yfr^/r/  and  cunninff 
A  life,  which  valour  could  not.  Go 


save 
from  the  Rrave. 
Trans.  9/  Archiloc/ius. 

2.  The  act  or  power  of  flyhig;  a  passing 
through  the  air  by  the  help  of  wings;  voH- 
tation;  the  manner  or  mode  of  flying.  '  The 
iiightH>wl's  \9xy  fiiqhV  Shak.—^.  A  num- 
ber of  beings  or  things  flying  or  passing 
through  the  air  together;  especially,  a  flock 
of  birds,  as  pigeons,  flying  in  company;  the 
birds  that  fly  or  migrate  t<^ther;  the  birds 
produced  in  the  same  season.  '  The  harvest 
fiight  of  birds.'    Johnmm. 

At  the  first  /lig/tt  of  arrows  sent 

Full  threescore  Scots  they  slew.     Ckny  Chase. 
Fhghts  of  anif eb  sing  thee  to  thy  rest.      Shak. 

4.  A  mounting;  a  soaring;  lofty  elevation 
and  exctirslon;  an  extravagant  excursion  or 
sall^;  as,  a  fiiaht  ot  imagination  or  fancy; 
a  J^ht  of  ambition. 

Trust  me,  dear,  good  humour  can  prevail. 
MThen  ain  and  Rights,  and  screams  and  scolding 
fail  Pff/e. 

6.t  A  long,  light,  feathered  arrow. 

Not  K  flight  drawn  home 
E'er  made  that  haste  that  they  have.   Bean.  ^  Fl. 

6.  t  Sport  of  shooting  with  a  particular  kind 
of  arrows. 

He  set  up  his  bOls  here  in  Messina,  and  challenged 
Cupid  at  the  yf  (if  A/.  Shak, 

7.  The  glume  or  husk  of  OKi^— Flight  of 
stttin,  the  series  of  stairs  from  the  floor,  or 
from  one  platform  or  landing  to  another. 

RUrllted  (flif  edX  a.    Taking  flight;  flying. 

FUghter  (flif6r),  n.  In  brewina  and  distU- 
Ung,  a  horizontal  vane  revolving  over  the 
surface  of  wort  in  a  cooler,  to  produce  a 
circular  current  in  the  liquor. 

FUghtlly  (flit'lli).  adv.  In  a  flljrhty,  wfld, 
c^ricious,  or  imaginative  manner. 

FUkhtlneM  (flifi-nesX  n.  The  sUte  of 
being  flighty;  slight  delirium;  extreme  vol- 
atility. 

Her  boMteJiigJUimesi  made  her  dangerous. 

Thro.  Hook. 

Stn.  Levity,  siddiiieM,  TolatOity,  lightness, 
caprice,  frivolity. 

Flifilt-ahot  (flifshot),  n.  The  distance 
vmich  an  arrow  flies;  bow-abot 
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There  stands  the  May-pole,  haM  ajtig/tt^shot  from 
the  king's  oalc.  Str  IV.  Scott, 

Flighty  (flifi),  a.  L  Fleeting;  swift;  tran- 
sient 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook.      S/iak, 

2.  Indulging  in  flights  or  sallies  of  imagina- 
tion, humour,  caprice.  <&c. ;  given  to  disor- 
dered fancies  and  extravagant  conduct; 
volatile:  ffiddy;  fickle;  capricious.  '  Proofs 
of  my  Jlighty  and  paradoxical  turn  of  mind. ' 
Coleridge. 

FUm-flam  (flim'flam),  n.  [This  is  a  kind  of 
reduplicatCKl  word,  formed  from^m;  comp. 
as  to  form  /lip- flap ^  thiUy-thally,  tohim- 
Ufhanit  Ac]    A  freak;  a  trick. 

This  is  a  prcttyflimflam.         Beau.  &•  FL 

FltmBily  (flim'zi-li),adv.  In  a  flimsy  manner. 

FUmsiliess  (flim'zi-nes).  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  flimsy;  thin,  weak  texture;  weak- 
ness; want  of  substance  or  solidity. 

Flimsy  (flim'zi),  a.  [Perhaps  from  the  root 
of  film  (which  see),  or  for  Jlamsy,  from 
jjlam^  with  term.  <y,  as  in  trickiry,  vtmiMey.  ] 
>Vithout  strength  or  solid  substance;  with- 
out reason  or  plausibility;  of  loose  and  tm- 
substantial  structure;  as,  fiimsy  cloth;  a 
j/litnsy  pretext;  a  fiimty  excuse;  fiimty  ob- 
jections. 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  ot  flimsy  lines.     Po/e. 

In  reply  came  a  number  oi flimsy  and  unmeaning 
excuses.  Macaulay. 

Stn.  Weak,  feeble,  slight,  superficial,  shal- 
low, vain. 

FUnisy  (flim'd},  n.  l.  A  thin  sort  of  paper, 
by  means  of  wmch  several  copies  of  a  writ- 
ing may  be  made  at  once;  transfer-paper.— 
2.  A  bank-note,  from  its  being  made  of  thin 
paper. 

When  a  man  sends  yoo  ^t  flimsy ^  he  ^ves  you 
the  flourish.  Didtens. 

FUnch  (flinsh),  v.i  [Probably  a  form  of 
hUnch  corrupted  through  influence  of  jUe 
OTfiyi  or,  as  Skeat  thinks,  nasalized  from 
O.E.  /leeehe,  Fr.  Jlechir,  L.  /Irctere,  to  bend.] 
To  withdraw  from  any  siufering  or  under- 
taking, from  pain  or  d^iger;  to  rail  in  doing 
or  persevering;  to  show  signs  of  yielding  or 
of  suffering;  to  shrink;  to  wince;  as,  one  of 
the  parties  jftnc^d  from  the  contest 

A  child,  by  a  constant  course  of  kindness,  may  be 
accustomed  to  bear  very  rough  usage  without/TiMrA- 
ing  or  complaining.  LocJbe. 

FUnch  (flfnsh).  V.  t    Same  as  Flense. 

FUncher  (flinsh'drX  n.  One  who  flinches  or 
fails. 

FUnohlBgly  (flinsh'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  flinch- 
ing manner. 

FUnder  (flin'd^r),  n.  [Akin  D.  /tenter,  a 
broken  piece ;  O.  /linter,  /linder,  a  small 

{»late  of  shining  metal,  a  spangle,  a  nasal 
orm  of  /litter,  a  spangle,  from  root  of  /lit.  ] 
A  small  piece  or  splinter;  a  fragment: 
used  chiefly  in  the  plural    [Scotch.] 

The  tough  ash  sptear,  so  stout  and  true. 

Into  a  thoiisaad  flinders  flew.         Sir  ft'.  Sc^tt. 

FllndennoaM  (flin'dSr-mous),  n.  A  bat; 
a  flittermouse. 

FUndanla  (flin-d^r'si-a).  n.  [After  Captain 
M.  Flinders,  RN.,  who,  accompanieid  by 
the  botanist  Robert  Brown,  explored  the 
coast  of  Australia  in  the  beginning  of  the 

{>resent  century.]  A  genus  of  Australian 
ofty  timber  trees,  nat  order  Cedrelaceae. 
one  species  of  which,  F.  anstralia,  yields 
timber  scarcely  inferior  to  mahogany,  and 
employed  bythe  inhabitants  for  many  useful 
purposes.  The  woody  capsule,  covered  with 
sharp-pointed  tubercles,  of  a  species  found 
in  the  Moluccas,  is  used  bythe  natives  as  a 
rasp  for  preparing  roots  for  food. 
Fling  (flingX  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  /lung;  ppr. 
/linging,  [ Perhaps  a  nasalized  form  of  A.  Sax. 
/ligan,  to  make  to  fly,  cans,  of  /ledgan,  to 
fly.]  1.  To  cast,  send,  or  throw  from  the 
hand;  to  hurl;  as.  to /ting  a  stone  at  a  bird. 
2.  To  send  forth  or  emit  with  violence,  as 
though  thrown  from  the  hand. 

He  .  .  .  Uke  Jove,  his  Iightning_/fM»f^.     Dryden. 

8.  To  shed  forth;  to  emit;  to  scatter. 

Every  beam  new  transient  coloursyfiw^x.    /V»/y. 

4.  To  throw  to  the  ground;  to  prostrate; 
hence,  to  baffle;  to  defeat;  as,  the  wrestler 
/tung  his  antafronist;  to /ting  a  party  in  liti- 

Stion.— To  /titig  about,  to  throw  in  all 
rections;  to  distribute  on  all  sides. 

We  are  stating  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  not 
merrly  giving  vent  to  invective  or  flinir'"e  ot^ut 
sarcasmv  tiroi4j^'M,im. 

—To /ling  away,  to  reject;  to  discard. 

Cromwell.  I  charge  \hte,fling  away  ambition. 

Shak. 

—  To  /ting  down,  (a)  to  demolish;  to  ruin. 
(6)  To  throw  to  the  ground ;  to  overturn ; 


FLINT 

as,  he/ltaui  down  his  opponent  with  great 
force,  (c)  To  cast  on  the  ground,  as  a  knight 
throws  his  glove,  in  token  of  a  general 
challenge;  hence,  to  propose  for  settlement 
or  decision. 

This  question,  ya  flung  denm  before  the  guests. 
And  balanced  either  way  by  each,  at  length 
Was  handed  over  by  consent  of  aU 
To  one  who  had  not  spoken.  Tennyson. 

—To /ling  in,  to  throw  in;  to  make  an  allow- 
ance or  deduction,  or  not  to  charge  in  an 
account;  as,  in  settling  accounts  one  party 
/lings  in  a  small  sum  or  a  few  days'  work. — 
To /ling  of,  to  baffle  in  the  chase;  to  defeat 
of  prey;  also,  to  get  rid  ot.— To  fling  open, 
to  throw  open;  to  open  suddenly  or  with 
violence;  as,  to /ling  open  a  door.— 7o  Mnff 
out,  to  utter;  to  speak;  aa,  to/in{7  otit  hard 
words  against  another.  —  To  /Ung  up,  to 
relinquish ;  to  abandon ;  as,  to  /Ting  up  a 
design.— To  >ltfi(7  the  head,  to  throw  up  the 
head  with  a  violent,  contemptuous,  or  angry 
motion. 

Fling  (flingX  v.i.  1.  To  flounce;  to  wince;  to 
fly  Into  violent  and  irregular  motions;  to 
throw  out  the  leas  violently;  as,  the  horse 
began  to  kick  and  /ling.— 2.  To  utter  harah 
or  abusive  language;  to  sneer;  to  upbraid ; 
as,  the  scold  b^^an  to  flout  and  /ling.—^  To 
start  away  with  a  sudden  motion,  as  in  token 
of  displeasure;  to  rush  away  angrily;  m>  ^^ 
got  into  a  rage  andyfun^  out  of  the  house. 

Seek  me  if  your  mind  change  before  he  comes  back. 
...  I  will  no  more  seek  you. — And  away  thefl$tn£. 

Richardson, 

FUnff  (fling),  n.  LA  throw;  a  cast  from 
thenand.— 2.  A  gibe;  a  sneer;  a  sarcasm;  a 
severe  or  contemptuous  remaik. 

I.  who  love  to  have  ^ fling 

Both  at  senate  house  and  Icing.  Sw^ 

8.  Entire  freedom  of  action;  wild  dash  into 
pleasure,  adventure,  or  excitement  of  any 
kind;  enjoyment  of  pleasure  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  one's  opportunities. 

When  I  was  as  young  as  you,  I  had  my  fling;  I  led 
a  life  of  pleasure.  Jerrold. 

4.  A  kind  of  dance :  usually  applied  to  a 
Scotch  dance,  the  Highland  fiing,  in  which 
there  is  much  exertion  of  the  limbs. 

FUng-dUBt  t  (fling'dust),  n.  One  who  kicks 
up  the  dust;  a  street-walker;  a  woman  of 
low  character;  a  prostitute.   B^iu.  A  FL 

FllBger  (fling'dr),  tk  l.  One  who  flings; 
one  who  Jeers.— 2.  A  dancer.    [Scotch.] 

That's  as  muckle  as  to  say  that  I  suld  bae  minded 
you  was  Afltnger  and  a  fiddler  yourself. 

Sir  tV.  Scott. 

Fllngln'-tree  (fling^n-tr^).  n.  The  lower 
part  of  a  flail  wmch  strikes  the  grain;  a 
flail    [Scotch.] 

The  thresher's  wtarfflingin'-tree. 

The  lee-lang  day  had  tired  me.  Bums. 

Flillklllg-00mb(flingk'hig-k6m).n.  Adresa- 
ing-table  comb  for  the  hair.    Simmonds. 

Flint  (flintV  n.  [A.  Sax.  and  Dan.  /lint,  Sw. 
/tinta;  akin  to  E.  /tinder,  a  broken  piece ; 
G.  /linter  (see  Flinder).  and  Or.  ylinthos, 
a  brick.]  1.  In  mineral,  a  sub-species  of 
quartz,  of  a  yellowish  or  bluish  gray  or 
grayish  black  colour.  It  is  amorphous,  in- 
terspersed in  other  stones,  or  in  nodules  or 
rounded  lumps.  Its  surface  is  generally 
uneven,  and  covered  with  a  rind  or  crust, 
either  calcareous  or  argillaceous.  It  is  very 
hard,  strikes  Are  with  steel,  and  is  an  in- 
gredient in  glass  and  in  all  fine  potterv  ware. 
The  fracture  of  flint  is  perfectly  condioldal; 
it  is  very  hard,  but  breaks  easily  in  every 
direction,  and  affords  very  sharp -edged 
splintery  fragmenta  Its  true  native  place 
is  the  upper  bed  of  the  chalk  formation,  in 
which  it  is  formed  as  a  series  of  concretions, 
the  silica  in  the  shells  of  marine  anlmala 
being  attracted  into  nodulea 

So  stubbomyfi'"/^  their  inward  heat  conceal. 
Till  art  and  force  th'  unwilling  sparks  reveal. 

CoHgret*. 

—lAquor  of /lints  is  a  solution  of  flint  or  silica 
in  potash.— 2.  A  piece  of  flinty  stone  used 
in  a  flintlock.  See  Funt-LOCK.  -  To  slrm 
a  /tint,  to  be  excessivelv  avaricious;  to 
dose-end  to  any  shift  to  gain  money. 
Flint  (Hint),  a.  Made  or  composed  of  flint 
—  Flint  implrments.  the  name  given  by 
archteologists  to  the  implements  used  by 
man  before  the  use  of  metals,  so  called 
because,  althou'fh  occasionally  found  of 
granite.  Jade,  serpentine,  Jasper,  basalt, 
and  other  hard  stones,  those  first  studied 
were  mtwtly  f<»rmed  of  flint  They  consist 
of  arrow-heads,  axe-heads  or  celts,  lance- 
heads,  knives,  wedges,  Ac  Flint  imple- 
ments have  been  found,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Somme  and  elsewhere,  in  apparently  up- 
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beared  bedi  of  'drift/  and  in  connection 
with  the  rematni  of  extinct  species  of  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  other  mammals; 
ana  therefrom  man's  existence  on  the  globe 
at  a  geological  period  anterior  to  the  present 
has  oeen  inferred.  Flint  implements  are 
still  used  bv  some  tarage  tribes, 
ninten  (flin't«ni  n.  pL  Flinders.  [Vulgar.  1 
FUnt-glAM  (flinrglasX  n.  A  speoies  of 
gbMs,  so  called  because  pulverised  flints 
were  originally  employed  in  its  manufac- 
tm.  It  is  extensively  used  for  domestic 
porpoees.  Its  dispersive  power  in  regard  to 
U|^t  renders  it  iavaloabfe  in  the  manufac- 
tnre  of  the  object-glasses  of  telescopes  and 
microscopes,  as  by  combining  a  concave 
lens  of  flint-glass  with  one  or  two  convex 
lenses  of  crown-glass,  which  possesses  a 
much  less  dispersive  power,  a  compound 
lens  is  formed  in  which  the  prismatic  colours 
arising  from  a  simple  refraction  are  de- 
stroyed, and  the  lens  rendered  achromatic. 
Qvaiti  and  fine  sand  are  now  substituted 
for  flint  in  the  manufacture  of  this  glasa 
FUnt-haaxt,  FUnt-lMartad  (flinthArt, 
flinfhart-edV.  a.  Having  a  hard,  unfeeling 
heart;  hard-hearted;  cruel  *  Put  the.^tnt- 
hsart  Persians  to  the  sword.'  Old  plojf. 
•  Oh.  pity.'  gaa  th»  cry.  'JUni-ktaHtd  boy.*    Skak. 

FHnttntwii  (flintl-nesX  n.    The  quality  of 

being  flinty:  hardness;  cruelty. 
FUn^loek  (flintlokX  n.    A  musket-lock  in 

which  fire  is  produced  by  a  flint  striking  on 

the  steel  pan:  now  superseded  by  locks  on 

the  percussion  principle. 
TUni-ttona  (flint'stdnX  n>  A  hard  silioeous 

stone;  flint 
Flinty  (fllnfiX  a.  1.  Consisting  or  composed 

of  flint;  as,  a>t»n<y  rock.— 2.  Like  flint;  very 

hard;  not  impressible;  cruel;  unmerciful; 

inexorable;  as,  hjlinty  heart 

The  tyrant  cuttom,  most  nave  mnaton. 
Hath  made  xhejtiM^  aodsteel  couch  or  war 
My  thrice-drivco  bed  of  down.  Shak. 

Gratitude, 
ThroaghyTiN/r  Tartar's  boson,  would  peep  forth. 
And  answer  tnanks.  SkmJk. 

8.  Full  of  or  abounding  in  flint-stones;  as, 

JUnty  ground. 

FUnt7-rook,  FUnty-flate  (flinMrok,  flinf - 
i-slat).  n.  A  siliceous  schist  of  a  somewhat 
slaty  structure,  occurring  in  beds  in  meta- 
morphic  strata,  containing  about  75  per 
cent  of  silica,  the  rest  being  lime,  magnesia, 
and  oxide  of  iron.  Baumite  or  Lydian 
stone,  used  under  the  name  of  t4nich-Mone 
for  testing  gold  by  its  colour,  is  a  variety 
without  tne  slaty  structure.  Horn-stone 
belongs  to  the  same  group. 

FUp  (flipX  ^  [Pertiaps  so  called  because  it 
is  supposed  to  give  one  as  it  were  tuAUip  or 
JKp,  to  make  one  brisk.]  A  mixed  liquor 
consisting  of  beer  and  spirit  sweetened,  and 
heated  by  a  hot  iron. 

FUp  (flipX  ^  [A  formof  iCop.]  A  smart 
blow,  as  with  a  whip;  a  flioL    [Ck>lloq.] 

Fllp(flipXv<.    To  flick.    Latham. 

Fllp-4og  (flip'dogX  n.  An  iron  used  when 
heated  to  warm  tap. 

FHpe  (flypX  V.  t  [Icel.  /jp«>  the  pendulous 
lip  of  a  wound.    Akin  K.  Jlav.]    [Scotch.] 

1.  To  pull  off,  as  a  stockink  Vy  turning  it 
inside  out— 2.  To  miBe  bade,  as  the  skin. 

FUp-flap  (flip'flapX  n.  [A  reduplication  of 
/lap.]  Therepeated  noise  or  stroke  of  some- 
thing broad,  flat,  and  pliant 

FUMap  (flip'flapX  adv.  With  a  flapping 
noise. 

FUpptnCF  (flip'an-sIX  n.  rSee  Flippakt.] 
The  state  or  qualinr  of  being  flippant; 
smoothness  and  rapid!  ty  of  speech ;  pertness ; 
Inconsiderate  volubili^:  fluency  of  speech. 

Flippant  (flip'antX  a.    [Formed  from  Jlip, 

Jlap;  akin  to  icel.^ripr,  tattle, /fetjnnn,  pert, 

petulant, /C«pptn.  thoughtless.  ]  1.  Of  smooth, 

fluent,  and  rapid  sp€«ch;  speaking  with 

ease  and  rapidity;  having  a  voluble  tongue; 

talkative. 

It  becometh  good  men,  in  sudi  cases,  to  be  Jl^ 
/*nt  and  free  in  their  speech.  Barrpw. 

2.  Speaking  fluently  and  confidently,  with- 
out knowledge  or  consideration;  voluble 
and  thoughtless;  heedlessly  pert;  petulant 

It  iU  becomes  one.  while  he  bands  under  the  weight 
of  insuperable  objections,  to  grow  so  exceedingly 

FUppant  (flip'antX  n.    A  flippant  person. 

[Rare] 
flippantly  (flli/ant-liX  adv.     In  a  flippant 

manner;  fluently;  wita  ease  and  voluoility 

of  speech, 
nippantnim  (flippant  nrs)  n     The  state 

or  quality  of  Wng  flippant;   fluency  of 

speech;  volubility  <»  toa^e;  flippancy. 


FUppar  (flip'ArX  n.    L  The  paddle  of  a 
turtle;  the  broad  fin  of  a  fish;  the  arm  of  a 


Petersen  and  Christian  practise  an  Esquimaux 
mode  of  attracting  the  seals ;  they  scrape  tlie  ice. 
thus  maldng  a  noise  Kkc  that  produced  by  making  a 
hole  with  lts^//Arr.  JtatuttcX. 

2.  The  hand.    [Slang.] 

Flirt  (fl^rtX  v.t.  [Pottdbly  Influenced  by 
imitative  tendency,  and  perhaps  expressive 
of  the  noise  made  by  a  jerk  with  a  light 
implement,  as  with  a  fan.  It  is  from  the 
use  of  the  ten  that  the  word  has  the  sense, 
now  generally  attached  to  it,  of  coquetting, 
as  applied  to  ladies.  Comp.  A  Sax.  jUara, 
trifle,  folly:  Jleardian.  to  trifle ;  O.  flirren^ 
trifles,  Jlirren,  to  make  a  confused  noise.] 

1.  To  throw  with  a  jerk  or  sudden  effort  or 

exertion;  to  fling  suddenly. 

Not  one  to/tirt  a  venom  at  her  eyes. 

Or  pinch  a  murderous  dust  into  her  drink  f 

Tennjfsan. 

2.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards  or  other- 
wise with  short,  quick  movements;  to  make 
coquettish  motions  with. 

Permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand  ox/lirt  your  ian.     Lord  Dorttt. 

8.  To  jibe  at;  to  jeer  at;  to  scoff  at 

I'm  ashamed,  Vm  scorned,  I'm/tirted.    Btam.  6*  Fi. 

FUrt  (flArtX  v.i.  L  To  jeer  or  gfbe;  to  throw 
harsh  or  sarcastic  words;  to  utter  contemp- 
tuous language.  Beaxi.  A  J^.  —  2.  To  run 
and  dart  about ;  to  be  moving  hastily  from 
place  to  place;  to  be  unsteady  or  fluttering; 
to  act  with  levity  or  giddiness. 

The  trembling  Cunily  they  daunt. 
Thtj /Krt,  they  sing,  they  laivh,  they  tattle. 

Gray. 

S.  To  play  the  coquette;  to  coquet;  as,  to 
llirt  with  gentlemen. 

FUrt  (flirQ,  fk  1.  A  sudden  jerk;  a  quick 
throw  or  cast;  a  darting  motion. 

In  unftirling  the  fn  are  several  little  flirts  and 
vibrations.  Addit^m. 

2.  A  contemptuous  remark;  a  jibe;  a  jeer. 

Ont  flirt  at  him.  and  then  I  am  for  the  voyage. 

8.  One  who  flirts;  especially,  a  woman  who 
acts  with  giddiness  or  plays  at  courtship;  a 
pert  giri;  a  coquette.  [The  term  is  occasion- 
ally applied  to  a  male.] 

Several  youmr  Jlirts  about  town  had  a  design  to 
cast  us  out  of  the  fsshionable  world.         Addison. 

General  Tufto  is  a  gjtmx, flirt  of  nine.     Thackertfy. 

4.  t  A  vile  woman;  a  drab. 

For  why  may  not  the  mother  be  naught,  a  peevish 
drunken>r^rr.  a  waspish  coleric  shtt,  a  erased  piece, 
a  fool,  as  soon  as  the  nurse?  Burton. 

Flirtation  (IMrt-ft'shonX  n.  1.  A  flirting:  a 
quick  sprightly  motion.— 2.  Desire  of  at- 
tracting notice;  act  of  playing  at  oourtahip; 
coquetiy. 

I  assisted  at  the  birth  of  that  most  signiicant  word 
*JtirtatioHC  which  dropped  from  the  most  beautiful 
mouth  m  the  world.  .  .  .  jflirtatum  is  short  of  ro- 
quetry,  and  intimates  only  the  first  hints  of  approki* 
mation.  ChssterJtHd. 

FUrtatiOUl  (fl6rt-&'shusX  a.  Given  to  flirt- 
ation; coquettish. 

Fllrt-fl;lll,t  FUrt-gOHant  (fl«rt'jn.  fl^rt-iiV- 
i-anX  n.    A  light,  wanton  woman;  a  harlot. 

You  beard  him  take  me  up  like  ^JUrt-giU. 

Btau.  Of  Ft. 
Thou  took'st  me  up  at  every  word  I  spoke. 
As  I  had  been  a  mawUn,  Kjlirt-giUian. 

FUrtlfflft(fl«rtl-gigX«^    Awantonorwfld 

flirting  girL 
Fllrtln|3]r  (flArf  ing-UX  aIv.    In  a  flirting 

manner. 
FUak  (fliskX  «.i    [Pertiaps  another  form  of 

/ric4c]    To  skip  restlessly  about;  to  bounce 

or  caper,  as  a  norse.    [Scotch.] 
FUak  (fliskX  «.  t    To  render  restless;  to  tret. 

[Scotch.] 

Fashions  foots  are  tuHeAjnsAse.    Scotch  frtvtrb. 

Flilk  (fliskX  **•  A  sudden  spring  or  evolu- 
tion; a  caper;  a  whim.    [Scotch.] 

I  never  knew  much  of  that  sort  of  fine  ladies;  but 
there  is  something  in  Miss  Ashton's  change.— too 
sudden  and  too  senous  for  a  mereyf  ^4'  of  her  own. 

Sir  /#'  Seen. 

FUgkmalloy  (flisk'ma-hoiX  n.  A  giddy, 
gawky  girl;  a  flirt-gilL     [Scotch.] 

That  ^OBLj/tiskmrnhoy,  Jenny  Rintherout.  has  ta'en 
the  exies.  Str  tV.  Scott. 

FUakF  (flisklX  «•  Fidgetty:  unsettled; 
light-headed;  whimsical     [Scotch.] 

Flit  (flitX  v.i.  pret  &  np./lOUd;  ppr.  fiitting. 
fComp.  Dan.  fiytU^  Sw.  Jlytta,  to  remove. 
Probably  akin  to  /ke,  fleet.  Ay,  flutter,  &c., 
but  the  inter-relationsnip  of  sll  these  words 
is  by  no  means  clear.]  1.  To  fly  away  with 
a  rapid  motion:  to  dart  along;  to  move  with 
celerity  through  the  air;  as.  a  bird  Jlitt 
away,  orjUti  in  air;  a  okmd  jUti  along. 


Like  the  borealis  race 
Thatjlit  ere  yon  can  point  their  place.    Bums, 

S.  To  flutter;  to  rove  on  the  wing. 

He  cut  the  cord 
Which  fastened  by  the  foot  \ht/litti»e  bird. 

Drydtn. 

8.  To  remove;  to  migrate;  to  pass  rapldlv, 
as  a  light  substance,  from  one  place  to 
another. 

It  became  a  received  opinion  that  the  souls  of  men. 
departing  this  life,  did>ff/  out  of  one  body  into  some 
other.  Hooker. 

4  To  remove  from  one  habitation  to  another. 
rOld  English  and  Scotch.  ]— 6.  To  be  unstable; 
to  be  easily  or  often  moved. 
And  the  free  soul  xojtitting  air  resign'd.    Drydtn. 

FUt  (flitX  V.t  To  cause  to  flit  or  remove;  to 
remove;  to  dispossesa  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

FUtt(flitXa.  Nimble; quick;  swift  'Two 
darts  exceeding /it*  Spenter.    See  Fleet. 

FUtoh  (flichX  n.  [Softened  form  of  Prov.  £. 
flidc,  bacon;  A  Sax.  Jlieee,  a  flitch  of  bacon. 
Comp.  /U$h.]  1.  The  side  of  a  hog  salted 
and  cured.— 2.  In  carp,  one  of  several  as- 
sociated planks  fastened  side  by  side  to  form 
a  compotmd  beam. 

FUta,  Plyte  (flytX  v.i.  [A  Sax.  /titan,  to 
strive,  contend,  quarrel  1  To  scold;  to  quar- 
rel; to  brawL    [Old  Enuish  and  Scotch.] 

FUta^  Ftytt  (flytX  n.  The  act  of  scolding: 
a  scolding;  a  quarrel,  with  angry  words;  an 
angry  dispute;  a  brawL    [Scotch.] 

I  think  maybe  ^Aytt  wi'  the  auld  housekeeper  at 
Monkbams,  or  Miss  Griaicl,  wad  do  me  some  gude. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

FUtter(fliV6rXv.i  To  flutter.  [Old  English 
and  Scotch.] 

FUtter  (flif^rX  fk  [See  Fluttbb.]  A  rag; 
a  tatter. 

FUttennoOM  (flif  te-mous),  n.  [Flitter,  to 
flutter,  and  mourn;  O.  /ledermaut.}  A  bat; 
a  flickermouse;  a  flindermouse. 

FUttem  (flifAmX  a.  In  tannina,  applied  to 
the  bark  of  young  oak-trees,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  old  trees,  which  is  called  tim- 
ber-baric, and  is  less  valuable  than  flittem 
bark  as  a  tanning  agent 

FUttlneiS  (flit'i-nes),  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  flitty;  unsteadiness;  levity;  light - 
nesa  '  That  volatileness  and  /littineu  otowc 
memories.'    Bp.  Hopkini. 

FUttlnc  (fllt'ingX  n.  1.  A  flying  with  light- 
ness and  celerity;  a  fluttering.— 2.  A  removal 
from  one  habitation  to  another.    [Scotch.  ] 

A  neighbour  had  lent  his  cart  for  the/tittiM£.  and 
it  was  now  standing  loaded  at  the  door,  ready  to 
move  away.  •  y'ff*'*y- 

8.  Furniture  which  Is  being  removed  from 
one  house  to  another.    [Scotch.  ] 

FUttlngly  (flifing-UX  ode.  In  a  flitting 
manner. 

FUttF(flit1Xa.  UnttaMe;  flattering.  'Busy- 
ing their  Drains  in  the  mysterious  toys  of 
Amy  motion.'    I>r.  H.  Mare. 

FUzt  (fliksX  «».  [Allied  to /OS  (which  seeX] 
Down;  fur. 

With  his  loITd  toftfne  he  telntly  licks  his  prey ; 
His  warm  breath  blows  her/fix  up  as  she  flies. 

Drydc'i. 

FUxt  (fliksX  n^  [Corrupted  from>lii«.]  The 
flux;  oysentery. 

And  tool  a  wommaa  that  suffrtde  the^6ror  reanyge 
of  blood  twelve  yeer,  cam  to  behynde. 

tVicMUr*  BihU.    Mat  Ix.  aa 

FUzwaed  (fliks'wSdX  n.  [From  its  supposed 
power  of  curing  fiiat  or  jftur.]  The  Sitym- 
orium  Sophia,  a  species  of  water-cresses,  a 
warm,  aromatic  plant,  sometimes  used  as  a 
pot-herb,  found  growing  on  walls  and  waste 
grounda  It  is  alK>  called  FinO'leaved  Hedge- 
mttetard. 

Flot(fldXn.  [ASax./fd,/dn,anarrow.]  An 
arrow. 

Float  (fldtX  n.  [A  Sax.  Aota,  that  whidi 
floats,  a  fleet  See  the  ven>.  In  some  of  itn 
meanings,  however,  the  word  has  probably 
a  different  origin.]  L  That  which  float* 
or  rests  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid;  as. 
(a)  a  body  or  collection  of  timber,  boards, 
or  planks,  fastened  together  and  conveye<i 
down  a  stream ;  a  raft;  a  buoy.  (6)  The  cork 
or  quill  used  on  an  ankling  line,  to  support 
it  and  indicate  the  bite  of  a  fish,  (c)  The 
small  piece  of  ivory  on  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  basin  of  a  barometer.  (<f)The 
hollow  metallic  sphere  of  a  self-acting  faucet 
which  floats  in  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine, 
or  in  a  cistern.— 2.  t  The  act  of  flowing:  flux; 
flood.— 8.  A  quantity  of  earth,  18  feet  square 
and  1  deep.— 4. t  A  wave.  'The  Mediter- 
ranean /loaC  Shak.—b.  In  vlaeterinff,  a 
lonff  rule  with  a  straight  edge,  oy  which  the 
wonc  is  reduced  to  a  plane  surface.  An 
angle  float  is  one  made  to  fit  an  internal 


eli,dbain;     dh,8e.loM;     g»go;     j,>ob:     ft,  Fr.  ion;     ng. 


n,  them;  th,  thin;     w.  trig;    wh,  whig;   ah,  ainre.— See  KIT. 


d^;  ■  tiM-hindiuljtaal  li  te 


ftThs  llomt-bo«nl  o^  _     _     . 

(inglg^ut  dig  tor  umwttalng. 
PloU  (fletX  B.t  [A.  S»i.  iblKon,  ^ion.  lo 
HDKt,  ■ppu^utl]'  a  klDcl  ni  cauul  of  jUujaii, 
to  flow.  Comp.  tbe  elymaloglei  nniler 
Flkkt,  Rood,  Flow,  which  ure  nil  cloielj' 
■llJed  sonla.)  1.  To  mt  on  tbsiuificBol 
■  fluid;  toiirim;  to  be  buoyed  ap.    Shai. 

£.  To  ^6t  wIthoDt  eltort  or  bnimlia  an  tbc 
•urtscc  of  •  Dnld;  lo  move  aa  a  inpi 
bT  B  fluids  to  raore  geii 

FlMt  (net),  v.t.     L  To  cauM  to  aottfto 

of  BDold;  u,  the  tide  jl»(<d  thetlilp  Into 
tbfl  harbour:  the  men  are  employed  In  JUtat- 
iiV  timber  down  tbe  river. —£  To  flood;  to 
InuodaU;  to  OTerllow;  to  coter  with  witer. 


ty  uirough 


ilatlering,  iopt 


the  nle  ot  iharu, 
taking;  toHtiigol 
■  bilnlng  or  nllvri 
Flo«,ta««  (Oat'i]), 


lor  curyinfi  on  ui  onder- 
[os;  u,  to  ybal  t,  Kbeme, 


lytMng  tlut  float* 

(flfit'ut).  a.    See  Flotamt. 
~  iL    Hiiine  aa  ^loUIicn. 

(lUCbOrdV  n.  A  board  ol  tlw 
waier-woeai  ot  undennot  mllli,  which  n- 
celTei  the  impnlae  ot  the  atream,  by  which 
tb«  wheel  la  drfveo, 
niHt-«US  (flatUaX  n.  A  contrivaoce  tor 
clevatlUB  bodie*  bj  the  nnwatil  pnuure  ot 
water  under  an  ali-tlght  metalUo  can, 
moTlng  in  ■  well  or  ahatt. 


tartflfiMrXn.  1,  Oaethatfloadarnrlma. 

_..te^te-—  -  

to  Indicate  i 


altering  float  ol-_ . 

....  .  I — I  .1..I — iT... — 5j  perloda 

1.  Lying  flat 

;  aa,  xfiwUvw 

...     d.  or  inveated, 

_..,.., , ..  M  to  be  lued  ae  occailon  re- 

il<urea:o|ipo*edtotun*;  aa.jliii>Iin$  capital; 
faatiag  debt— a.  Free;  diiconnected;  an- 
itlaebed;  ai,UMjtMl>nirrl)ialnK>niefl>he«. 
4  In  flatttriam,  employed  In  floating;  aa, 

Jttating  icreeda.  ■ 

TkMtUni  (flfiting),  n.  1.  The  ant  or  condition 
of  one  who  or  that  which  floala;  aa,  (a)  In 
aroA.  tbe  •preadtng  ot  itncoo  or  plaalcrlnK 
on  the  aorface  of  walla ;  the  Hcond  coat  ol 
three-coat  work,  {b)  In  ntrri.  the  watering 
or  overflowing  ot  nieadow-landa  —  t.  In 
vtaving,  a  thread  of  weft  which  float*, 
•pana,  or  oioMe*  on  tbe  top  of  asTeral 
waived  thread*.    See  FLUSHINa,  X. 

noaUnc-uioluir  (flatOng-aogli-tr).  u.    See 


JevelVtuined^w 

of  obaerratlon. 
FlosUac  (Beting),  D.  I 
on  the  BDifaceofthe 
leat— 2.  Circulating;  n 
or  determined;  or 
■mploynient; ' 


FloatlIlf-lMtt«I7  (flAt'hig-bi 
See  under  BlttKHT, 


*-rt).f 


riding  at  anchor  nuy  be  protected  trom  tbe 

vloleae*  ol  tbe  wavea 

nwUiir-laU(n(K«t'lng-brt})L  n.  LA 
bridge,  coulaung  ot  tatU  or  Umber  with  a 
floor  of  plank,  lopported  wholly  by  the 
water. -£  Jfilit  al^d  ot  double  bridge, 
the  upper  one  projectlitg  beyond  the  lowar 
one,  and  capaUe  of  bring  moved  forward 
by  polleya,  oted  lor  car^iliig  troop*  over 
narrow  dkmU*  In  attacking  tlie  outwork*  of 

ferii'-boat.  Id  harbour*  or  riven,  generally 


for  the  conveyance  ot  puMutgen,  gooda, 

— 1...._  _.„ toalna,  *a 

(fletliig.klDt),  n.  A  barge 
--■-*  -'hkhia  driven  by 


vehlclea,  railway  tnlna,  A 


vehldea,  railway  I 
the  tide  or  CD 


_„ (IWtlng-dokX  n.     A  capa- 

wooden  or  iron  atmcture,  generally 
Klangolar  ihape.  intended  lo  aerve  aa 

-Tng-dod-     •— " -— "—  .■-->-- 

It  hi wi 
_.._,_  M  be  ispalied  are  ._  .,    ...     . 
than,  a*  they  can  be  annk  to  the  required 
depth  by  the  admlMlOD  of  water  Into  tbe 

File,  ttz,  tat,  tull;       at,  met.  htr; 


If  haling  tbe 
water  pumpeq  oDb  uu  iia  oottom  touchea 
the  keel  of  the  ahip.     Frope  are  then  eup- 

Slled  to  keep  the  ahlp  In  poaltlon,  and  the 
ock  la  railed  BtlU  higher  by  the  comiiart- 
menta  being  further  emptied.  Inatead  of 
compartmenta  water-tight  tanka  may  be 
uied,  and  the  dock  raited  and  lowered  on 
the  lame  principle.  Or  again,  floatlng-docki 
may  be  made  go  heavy  aa  to  link  by  their 
own  weight  deep  enough  to  allow  tbelargsit 
Tenel  to  paaa  over  their  bottom.  They  ai« 
then  raiaed  by  forcing  down  empty  waler- 
tif^t  lanki,  which  lilt  dock  and  ihlp  by 
their  buoyancy.    The  out *■  "— 


lautne-do£k.  PanofFecTot 


partmeu_ 

noaUUK-bUbOnT  (flst1nghv-b«r},  n. 
■     bonr  formed  by  i-~-~~  — -' — — 

ItliiK-liluiil  (flA 

nd  formed  In  a 


jnrjflon  _ 

harbour  formed  by  OoatinK-braaknaten, 
—  -lilinil  (flfltlng-T-landj, 


ing-ialandi  h*i 
lake  mud  on  r 
wllh  reeda— I  _ 
milk,  white  wine, 


krtlflclal  floal- 
wen  (ormed  by  plailne 
I  ot  wicker-work  covered 


wlthia 


__.„  ...     _.  A  lite- 

Duoj,  camea  at  a  abip'a  (tern,  with  a  reflec- 
tor or  lantern  containing  a  lamp,  for  uae  In 
caia  any  one  ahould  fall  overboard  at  night. 
2.  A  U^lahlp  moored  on  annken  rock^ 
ihoali,  &c,  to  warn  mariner*  of  danger. 
See  LioaiBBir. 

nutlllglT  (HAtlng-ll),  ode.     Bj  floating. 

FloaUng-mMdOW  (flefhig-me-iU).  n.  Mea- 
dow land,  Che  lurfaee  of  which  la  llal^  ad- 
joining a  river  or  other  lource  ot  water, 
with  which  It  can  be  flooded  at  pleaiure. 

nHtl]lB-ptM(flat'lng-p«r), n.  Aplerwhich 
riuiand  UU  wlUi  the  tide. 

■   akrtd),  b.     In 


nicely  t^u 
FlosUnc-waralu 


itrlp'of  plaSer 
(Or  guiding  ( 


■a  (flMing-wir-houi),  i 


aa  petroleum,  nltiv-glyoerine,  gunpowder. 
Ac.,  formed  ot  a  nniDber  ot  upright  hollow 
Iron  ^llndera,  bound  together  and  defended 
from  flactuatlont  ot  tamperatara  by  an  ou  ter 
cadog  ol  wood,  the  whole  toiming  ■  Und  of 
rati  capable  ot  Daatlng  in  water,  Eacb 
(^iinder  ba*  a  manhole  at  Uh  top  tor  the 
reoeption  of  the  inbatance  lo  be  alored  In 
lla  Interior.  The  warebonae  la  generally 
moored  hi  a  dock  or  baalo  at  a  dittance 
trom  houae*  or  (hipping,  ao  that  there  li 
let*  cbanoa  of  flre  being  ciHnmDnicated  to 
It,  and  In  caie  of  an  exploalon  (he  damage 
done  to  other  property  would  be  comlder- 
ably  decreaied. 

FlOCtnona  (flfifilfin),  n.  A  ipongltorm 
anartL  a  mineral  ot  a  apongy  texture,  of  a 
wbltlah-gray  colour,  often  with  a  tluge  of 
nllow,  to  Ugbt  a*  to  float  in  water.  It 
Irequently  containi  a  nuclen*  of  common 
fllni 

Floftty  (Utl).  a.  Buoyant;  awimmlng  on 
the  (Srface;  light. 

noccllI«Uait(flok-ail-Ii'ahonXn,  fL/iwuj. 
a  lock  ol  wool  1  A  delMon*  plcnng  at  the 
bed-clothea.  denoting  gmt  Irritability  and 
debility  of  the  brain.  1 1  la  aa  unfavourable 
aymptom  In  many  acute  diieaaea,  a*  teven, 

[L  jCoflfiOCKl,  full  ot 
compoaed  of  or  heir- 
long  and  *olt,  haln; 


FlOCCOH  (flok-4rX  a. 
iockairfwooL]  InSoi 


etu.  a  lock  of  wool.]  Tibe  dale  of  being  Ooo- 

culent:  adbeilon  In  imal]  flakea. 
Fl00CUl«nt  (flok'a-lent).  a.     Coaleacing  and 

adiiering  In  lack*  or  flakea 
FlocDoa  (flokliua),  n.   pL  Flood  (flok'an. 

[L]    1.  In  tool.  Che  long  tuft  of  hair  which 

bat  a  woolly  fllameot  lometimei  occurring 

FlO0k<nok).n.  |A.  Hai.  jtoe,  rir»v  a  floek.  B 
campani',  a  band  of  men.  Cog.  Dan.  ftok, 
Sw.  /U>tk,  loeL  fioekr,  flock ;  E.  folk;  PoL 
pua.KuapoU.anBlmentotBoldien;  Lith. 
ptiitaa.aflock.crowiherd.1  LAcompany 
or  collection  of  Uvlng  cnaturee:  eqwcially 

In  plural)  to  cattle  and  other  large  anlma^ 
thu*  we  ipeak  dlitlncUvely  of  JIacit  and 
herd:  '  Like  a  jtoct  of  wild  geeaa. '  Skak. 
■This  Aie*ol  drankarda'  Shak.  'kAoek 
ofraveuouafowL'    JftJCon. 

The  kulhcn  Ihat  hid  aed  out  ol  iDdB  came  V 
NLunnc  bjJItcU.  a  Mucib.  nr.  H. 

i.  A  Chrlatlan  congregation  In  relation  to 
the  palter,  who  1>  appointed  to  take  charge 
ol  them  In  >|drltua]  Ihlnga 
FlCKk  (flokX  e.  i.    To  gather  In  companle*  or 
crowd*;  a*,  people /e«i:  together. 

FlOCkt  (flok),  !.(.    To  crowd. 

Good  re:io«i.  tnopinf  .>rw4frf  dk  «.     Ttyl&r. 

Flock (flok). n.  [TheorlginmaybeI../(w<i*. 
a  lock  al  wool,  or  the  word  may  be  orlgln- 
alW  Teutonic,  aa  it  la  common  la  the  Teut- 
onic Ungnageg;  comp,  0.  jloiste,  O  O.  /onAo, 
D.  cM,  Bw.  fiidta,  Otii.f.<Mt.\  L  A  lock 
of  wool  or  hair.— a.  Finely  powdered  wool 

flock-paper— a  The  ratuie  of  cotton  and 
wool,  or  the  iheazing  of  woollen  good^  or 
old  cloth  or  lagi  torn  or  bixiken  up  by  the 
devil,  u*ed  lor  itufling  nuttreaie*.  furniture. 

Flock-bad  (tioiCbed).  n.    , 


piece*  of  cloth 


PlOCklllK  (flokllugV  IL  A  little  member  ot 
aBock;  alamb;  aaneepi    Btaat. 

FlOCklF  (flokll),  adv.  In  a  body  or  In  Bocka. 

Flock-mutar  (flok-ma*.t«r),  n.  An  owner 
or  Dveraeer  of  a  flock;  a  aheep-tamer. 

FIOCkmsLI  ode.  In  a  flock;  in  flock*  at 
herda     CTlau«r. 

Flock-piper  <  llok'pi-p«r ).  n.  A  kind  of 
wall-paper,  baring  raUed  flgure*  reeerabllng 
cloth,  made  of  flock,  or  of  cloth  cat  up  verr 
fine,  and  attached  to  the  paper  by  *lie  or 

FlookV  (flok'l).  a.  Abounding  with  lloeki 
or  IkIib  of  woollj  matter:  Hoccoh. 

FlM  ( Hi ),  n.  ( Dan.  iii.ftagt,  Sw.  ito^.  (»- 
jliva.  floe.)    ^auta  lai^  maaiof  Ice  lloat- 


FloeU  IfleUX  n. 
Flog  (Bug),  e.(.  I 
fiomi'i^.^    [Allied^ 


pretA  pp.  jW"*;  Ppr._ 

'flap  about ;  perhapa  alio  to  }lap 
•I  jta^.  Comp.  L  llagrtim.  flagrlium,  a 
iCDUtSB  (whence  B./m(UoWH  •  •'-•—• 
ir  whip;  to  chaiCiie  wlch  repeat 


tb  repeated  blow*. 


i  To  beat.  In  lenie  of  lurpaia;  to  eiceL 
*It  1  don't  think  good  cherry-bonnce  jCoa 
all  the  foreign  tn&  In  the  world.'  T.  Book. 
[Colloq.l— To  *op  a  dead  Itont,  to  try  to  re- 
vive InCeteit  in  a  itale  aubject. 

Flower  (Itog'er).  n.     One  who  floga. 

Flone,  n.  pi.  oI;Id.    [A.  Sai.  jUn,  antiiov.] 


Oavo 


[A. 


•om;Kii(r. 
Fdi.  "—  ■ 


the  root  of  jtdw (which 

a  I.  A  great  How  of  water ;  a  body  ot 
ng  water,  particularly  a  body  ot  water 
rldng.  *weUing,  and  overflowing  land  not 
uuilly  covered  with  water;  a  freiheL— 
£.  A  river:  a  aenee  chiefly  poetlcaL 

S  Theflnwinglnof  thetJde;  Che  ieml-dloinal 
iwell  or  riie  ot  water  In  the  ocean:  oppoaed 
tocib;  ai,  the  ihlp  entered  the  harbour  on  the 


4.  A  great  quantity;  an  Inundation ;  anova~ 
flOttliiK:  abundance;  luperabnnilanoe;  aa,  a 
fiaod  of  bank-DOlea;  tjload  ol  paper  cnirency. 

oil.  round;       U,  Sc  abtme;      ;,  Se.  lay. 


A/ioJof  Tltllon.'  SJkot.— 6.A(rut  lH>d7 
w  aii-AAm  of  uty  fluid  inbfllann  or  of  uj- 
nbllnz  m  Buld:  ■*,  aAod  o[  Uv*; 
iSlitri»nca,A  "  '  ^-*  --- 
^  — — -Jal  dlKbuw,- 
_dclii(e  ju  tba  diyi  of  No* 


noodar<Bntt'tr. 

^Mdftt«{flad'Bit),n.  Agmtetob 
for  l«UDff  mtor  flow  Uironsti,  or  b 
to  pKTOit  11;  banc*,  uy  openlns  or 


Itohnmol 

__„_       r^  (Dud'mirit),  n.     _,„ 

Una  to  whkb  (h*  Ud*  riu:  hlch-nler 

nuk. 
Flood-UlU  OlDd'tld),  n.    TUs  rliliw  tide. 

Sae  Klood,  4. 
nook  (OOki  n.    Huna  u  J7itli. 
nookan,  nookliif  {DOIi'ui,  nDk'lDc),  n. 

Buna  *■  Flutan  (wtilcli  lae). 
nCKdtr  jlHAI^  a.    SunaufJuttf. 
nowilldr),  ».     [A.  Su.  ildr,  «1n.  a  floor. 

C<«,  D.  alrMT,  ■  floor:  O-  /u>V  ■  flaid,  ■  floor; 

W.  Bsirr.  Iha  gnnuid.  ttia  floor  ot  ■  booia: 

OmI.  lar,  Uta  groond.  euili-flaor. )    i.  Tlut 

|iuto(atHilldrngorroomoDwhlcbwair*]k; 

iba  bottom  or  loitar  part,  caniliUag  In  mo- 

ptaalte.  Ac. —1 A  platlonn  of  boudi  or  plaiilu 

[datlonn.  — S.  A  iloir  in  a  building;  ainlta 

Jbur.  —t.  SauL  thai' part  of  tba  bottom  ol  a 
riwal  on  aacb  *lde  ot  tba  keslion  whlcb  la 
Boat  neari;  hortiontal.  —t.  In  laglilatlta 
•Manibllai.  tba  part  of  the  hooaa  aaalfOMd 
to  tha  mambera  (United  Statea )— 7olaH 
maailuJUttr.lathBUaUidSUttaCmgnu, 
to  Jkava  or  obtain  an  apportonltj  of  taUnff 
part  In  a  debata:  equinlcnt  to  tba  XoglliE 

noor  (flfir),  v.t  1.  To  covar  wIUi  a  floor:  to 
hmlih  wflhafloor;  aa,  to  Awrahoaiewith 
ploa  boarda  ~i.  To  ilrlke  don  or  tar  Inal 
with  Iha  floor;  to  boat;  to  noqner;  ai.  tt> 
itoarananlaaonlat.— S.  Fig.  topDtloiUaim 
D]'  lODiB  dHOilTa  argninaut,  retort,  An. ;  to 


J  UtUa-|o  1 

■aUjriv  iud.  UitmaLn-i  lit- 

nMC<4oUl(aaf'klatliX ".  a  luafal  mbMI- 
tnt*  tor  >  aarpat.  traqnentlT  mada  partlr  ot 
hemp  and  parllj  of  flax,  and  lataratod  with 
a  nih  of  mallad  alia,  and  Tarloiu  soati 
of  oil-pain^  and  omamanlad  wltb  a  fnat 
variatj  of  patlami ;  oll-ctatb  [or  covarlns 

noonr(ate'tr).n.  Onawhoarthatniilch 
toon,  u  a  bto*  •rhlch  floon  a  pmon; 
bancs,  fg.  anjthlns  which  latd*  to  >  penon'a 
dataat  or  which  ofannaaton  him.  aa,  In  tba 

flolUa  ptoca  of  tUnbar  bUcmI 
w  BooT-rlbaBd  and  tha  kaet 


noor-lwIlOT  (flOr^l-K).  n. 
elliptical  moDld  tor  the  hollow  at 
tlmban  and  lowar  lattock*  o[  a  *i 


im-btr).  n.  Ona  of  tha 
unocn  on  woico  a  floor  la  laid;  ipedfl- 
call;  in  MftuiUinff.  ona  of  lb*  tinbera 
which  are  placed  Imnwdialslj  acroia  the 
keel,  and  npon  which  tile  bottom  ot  lb*  Ihlp 


F10p(flopX 


897 

[Anatharfomiotjtap.]  1.  To 

tba  wingi;  lo  flap;  aa.  tba 

flopped  Ita  wlD^— t.  To  let  down  ind- 
j:  to  tat  down  the  bilm  of,  aa  a  bat 

lop  flIopX  li  1.  To  itrike  about  'ilfth 
loiaethlng  broad  and  flat,  aa  a  bird  with  It* 
irlngi  or  a  flih  wltb  Ita  tail;  to  flap;  aa,  the 
liriiD  of  ihatjCopi.— £  To  pliunp  down  md- 
ilenly;  aa,  ibe  popped  on  herkneta. 

10p(nop),n.    Thauundn^ailiibTainnnnt. 
ipraad  body  falllDg  iUddt 
u.ihefeU  wlt)iaj(<>p. 


tffPPT  l^Ofnx  a. 

lop;  IB,  a/npnihat. 

tonKflOYa).!!.  [I^.fi 

.  In  eUut.  mnA.  thi 

lInM.(a}Bworkiji 

he  ipeclea  of  plant* 

rfcal  period,  (6) The 

«rie*ot  planta  liidlj, 
coontfT,  region,  or  period; 
jlora;  the  .^toni  of  the  carboi 
See  FiuhjL-  3.  One  of  tbi 


to  tha  ground; 

Harlng  a  tahdencjr  to 
rrnmj(at.j(orit.aDower.] 


FlcuKl  (^ral),  a.  [In  lenH  1  from  L  Flor- 
nlu.  froin  Flam;  aanta  t  from  I.  fioi,  fierit, 
a  flower.)  1.  Pertaining  to  Flora  or  to 
floweti:  a*,  floral  game*,  — !.  Containing 
or  baloniing  to  the  flower ;  partainlnt  to 

JUint  bnd;  a  flani  laaf:  jtoral  omamanta 
—  FlonU  envelopt,  in  boL  the  calyr  and 

corolla,  or  oaln  alooa  If  llvera  la "- 

FKMllr  (flA-ial-ia  od-    ■- - -— 

In  a  minnar  In  which  I 
iM,jioraUii  omanientsa. 

Flonunouri  (flO-ia-mori, 

forii,  a  flovar,  and  ainw. 
begetting  love.     Aak. 

fHuvi  (flot'an),  11  1.  Tin  or*  itamped  rary 
imaU. — X.  An  aioeedlngtj  inialL.gralned  tin 
ore.  •caioal/  porceptlbla  uithettoiie,lhough 
parhape  Tary  rich. 

nanaoop*  (flfi'i^akfipX  n.  IE.  nora,  and 
at.  ikapM,  to  behold,]  An  optical  liulra- 
nunt  for  Inapedlng  flower*. 

Tlor*t(fl3ri  n,  noor;  an  are* or  ground- 
plot  —On  lA*  itoiv.  on  the  epot    Sptrutr. 

nbriH^flfrifHiljL".  (Fr,.tromLA.  '     ' 


l(fl6-I*Hll).  «,    ( 

r.5  In  the  Franc 

tba  elgjith  month  of  t 


ni)lM,tn.  Tba 

In  painting.     Ct 

Flonn.  Floratn, 


CAai 


ISaaFLOknr.] 


a  lltUa  flow 


nofilSKAN 

Florat  (flfi'ret),  n.   (Fr.  yleuntu.  It  Ainua. 

-  ~ ■     '.  alDgle  imall  flower  In  a 

compaol  Inflor- 
eH»nce,*alntha 
10 -called  com- 
pound flower  ot 
the  Comlnaltia. 
or  In  the  iplkalet 


Bmilnirr*)." 

_  InM.(a}Bworkij>t«niBtlcal1rde*criblng 
the  epecle*  of  plant*  of  a  countjy  or  geolo- 
glcalparlod,  (MTbebotanrorthacomplete 

r.j.  j^  (J,,  Brideh 

-nail  planalB 


flowan  are  concamed; 
[Ft.- L  jloi. 


.  dating  from 
nancaa  April 


SO  and  ended  Ua* 
FlOTMU^  FlOTtaUd  <nfi'r«-U-ed.  flA'rl-it- 
ed),  a.    Dacoratei"      —    -      ■ 


Lap*- 


. in.     Oiaua 

Florano*  (flo'ran*X  n.    1.  A  kind  of  cloth.  — 

S,  A  gold  coin  of  tha  reign  of  Edwardlil. 
ot  the  ralue  ot  fli.  aterllng.  —FlattiM  Jtatt. 
a  globular  bottle  of  thin  tranipannt  glaia. 
with  a  long  neck.  In  which  Ilorenoe  oil 
cornea  lo  England.- floma*  M.  a  auparlor 
kind  ot  oli*»-oll  prepared  at  FloreDce,  and 
Imported  bi  Floranoe  flaika 

" — (Otf rcn-tlni  0.  Of  or  partalnlna 

a.— ncnHMni  wort,  a  kind  at 

of  praclon*  ilonca 

inue.  ao  named  twcaue  tb* 

., jdlatlBgnHhedfartbiiUild 

of  work,  —f  lorvntioa/nwii.  a  Mnd  of  iialnt- 
ing.  flnt  pradited  at  Florenee  during  tha 
flouilahing  period  of  Ilalian  art.  for  decor- 
aUng  walla— FfomUfM  lakt,  a  plgatent. 
fomuriT  uaad,  prepared  from  coduneaL 
nonatint  (flo^n-tln),  n.    i.  A  natlT*  or 


FlOTWoanoi  (flo-ret'ieiia),  n.     (FYoni  L  /o- 
ntetnt.  pp.  of  jtorvKO,  to  begin  to  bloiaoni. 


In  M.  a  bunting  rato 
'hen  plBUla  expand  their 


<«,BUln;      £b,Se.lodi;      g./o;     S,job; 


m,  (Aen;  lb,  IMn: 
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excommunicftted  by  Pope  Eleatheriiis  in 
176. 

FlorlparouB  (fld-rip'a-rnBX  a.  [L.  ylo»,  JUms, 
a  flower,  and  parto,  to  produce.]  1.  Pro- 
ducing flowers.— 2.  In  hU.  a  term  applied  to 
plants  in  which  other  flowers  are  produced 
instead  of  fruit 

Tlorlpondlo  (flo-ri-pon'di-dX  n.  [Spanish 
name.]  A  plants  the  Datura  sanguinea,  an 
infusion  from  whose  seeds,  prepared  by  the 
Peruvians,  induces  stupefaction,  and  if  used 
largely,  furious  delirium.  This  infusion  is 
said  to  have  been  used  by  the  priests  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sun  in  the  ancient  capital  to 
inroduce  frantic  ravings,  which  were  accepted 
as  inspired  prophecies. 

Florist  (florist),  n.    [Fr.  JUurisU,  a  florist] 

1.  A  cultivator  of  flowers;  one  skilled  in 
flowers;  one  who  deals  in  flowers.— 2.  One 
who  writes  a  flora  or  an  account  of  plants. 

Floroon  (flo'rOnX  n.  [Fr.  fieunm.  See 
Flower.]    A  border  worked  with  flowers. 

Florulentt  (flor'A-lent),  a.  [L.  JlonUenhu, 
from  JUm,  Jwrit,  a  flower.]  Flowery;  blos- 
soming. 

Flory  Tfld'ri),  o.  [Fr.yfet*r^,  flowery.]  Vain. 
[Scotch.] 

Flory-boat  (flo'ri-b6t),  n.  A  local  name  for 
a  boat  employed  in  carrying  passengers  to 
and  from  steamers  which  cannot  get  along- 
side of  a  quay  at  low  water. 

Floscnlar  (flos^ul-^r),  a.  In  hot  applied 
to  the  flowers  of  Composites,  which  consist 
of  many  florets. 

PlOBCuLuina  (flos-kfl-la'ri-d^'a),  n,  pi,  k 
family  of  Kotifera  furnished  with  a  carapace 
or  sheath,  with  bundles  of  long  cilia  which 
mostly  remain  rigidly  extended,  vibrating 
only  occasionally.  The  eyes,  in  some  of  the 
genera,  disappear  on  their  reaching  the 
adult  state,  but  they  may  often  be  distinctly 
seen  in  the  young  or  partly  hatched  ova 

Tloscale  (floslcul),  n.  [L.  flotcuius,  dim.  of 
/loa,  a  flower.]  In  bot  a  small  flower  in  a 
compact  inflorescence:  the  same  as  Floret. 

FloscQlooB,  Flosouloae  (floslcul-us,  flos'- 
k<U-ds),  a.    Same  as  Flogcular. 

FlOB-ferrl  (flos-fer'ri).  n.  [L.,  flower  of  iron.  ] 
A  coralloidal  carbonate  of  lime,  often  found 
in  cavities  of  spathic  iron  ore. 

FlOBh  (floshX  n,  [Probably  connected  with 
O.  /Ume,  a  trough  in  which  ore  is  washed.] 
In  metal,  a  hopper-shaped  box  in  which  ore 
is  placed  for  the  action  of  the  stamps.  The 
tide  of  the  box  has  a  shutter  which  Is  raised 
or  lowered  to  allow  the  ore  to  escape  when 
it  has  acquired  the  desired  fineness. 

Flosh-fUk  (flosh'silk),  n.  Same  as  Floss- 
gilk.    [Rare.] 

The  truckle-bed  of  Valour  and  Freedom  is  not 
wadded  withjtosk-filt.  Landor. 

Floss  (flosi  n.  [Akin  to  O.  fiuss,  Jloss,  a 
stream,  Jltessen,  to  flow.]  A  small  stream  of 
water.    [Local] 

Floss  (flos).  n.  [It  /loseio,  faint,  flaccid,  or 
/iw«o  (L.  fixiaeus,  flowing),  fragile ;  in  third 
meaning  perhaps  connected  with  O.  Jlies- 
setiy  to  flow.]  1.  A  downy  or  silky  sub- 
stance in  the  husks  of  certain  plants.  — 

2.  Untwisted  filaments  of  the  finest  silk, 
used  in  embroidering  on  satin,  &c.—Z.  A 
fluid  glass  floating  upon  iron  in  a  puddling- 
fumace,  produced  by  the  vitrification  of 
oxides  and  eartha 

Flossiflcatlon  (flos'l-fl-ka^shonX  n.     Same 

as  FlorifieatioTL 
FlOSS-sUk  (flos'silk),  n.    The  portion  of 

ravelled  silk  broken  off  in  the  filature  of  the 

cocoons,  and  used  for  coarser  fabrics;  floss. 
Flossy  (flos'i).  a.    Belonging  to,  composed 

of,  or  resembling  floss. 
Fl0SS-7am(flo8'yttrn),f».  Yam  from  floss-silk. 
FlOta  (A6'ta).  n.    [Sp.  See  Fleet.]    A  fleet; 

especially,  the  fleet  of  Spanish  ships  wldch 

formerly  sailed  every  year  from  Cadiz  to 

Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico,  to  transport  to  Spain 

the  productions  of  Span- 
ish America. 
Flotage  (fldf&JX  n.   [Fr. 

fiottage,  a  floating;    or 

from  E.;loat]  1.  The  act 

of     floating.  —  2.    That 

which  floats  on  the  sea  or 

onrivera    [Rare.] 
Flotant,  Floatant  (fldf- 

antX  p.  and  a.    In  A«r. 

floating  either  in  the  air, 

as  abird  or  flag,  or  in  the 

water :  as  appued  to  a  bird,  it  li  qmonym- 

ons  with  Disclosed  (which  see). 

Flotatton.  Floatation  (fldt&'shonX  n. 
L  The  act  or  state  of  floating. 

We  were  held  in  suspense  till  8  p.m.,  when  the 

ig  altered,  and  the  extra 


A  banner  flotant. 


bearings  of  the  Icebergs 


Dense 
Dcing 


pressure  easing  off*,  the  ship  became  almost  upr^bt, 
and  began  to  settle  down  to  the  proper  level  of/Ttat- 
atton.  Ca/t.  AlUn  Young. 

2.  The  science  of  floating  bodies.— Pian«  or 
lins  qf  Rotation,  the  pluie  or  line  in  which 
the  honzontal  surface  of  a  fluid  cuts  a  body 
floating  in  it.— Stable  flotation,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  that  position  of  a  floating  body  in 
which  it  is  not  capable  of  being  upset  by 
the  exertion  of  a  small  force,  but,  when 
slightly  disturbed,  invariably  returns  to  its 
former  position.  When  the  metacentre  is 
directly  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
floating  body,  the  flotation  is  stable;  when 
the  metacentre  is  below  the  centre  of  gravis, 
the  flotation  is  unstable;  and  when  tlie 
metacentre  and  centre  of  gravity  coincide, 
the  flotation  or  eguilibrimn  is  indifferent 
Flote  (flOtX  v.t.  To  skim.  Tusaer.  [Local] 
Flotet  (fldt),  n.    A  float;  a  wave. 

Thev  all  hare  met  again. 
And  are  upon  the  MeaiterraneanyTtfto, 
Bound  saoly  home  for  Naples.  SkaJk. 

Flotery.t  a.    Floating.    Chaucer. 

Flotilla  (fld-tnOaX  n.  [&>.  dim.  of>toea(which 
see).]  A  little  fleet;  a  fleet  of  small  vessels. 

FlOUUUn,  Flotson  (fldt'sam,  fldVson).  n. 
[From  IumL]  Such  a  portion  of  the  wreck 
of  a  ship  and  the  cargo  as  continues  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  (See  Jetsam.) 
Flotsam  belongs  to  the  sovereign  or  the 
grantee  of  the  sovereign,  if  no  owner  appears 
to  claim  within  a  year  after  it  is  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  parties  otherwise  entiUed. 

Fl0tte,t  v.i.    To  flow;  to  float    Chaucer. 

FlottexLt  (flot'en),  pp.    Skimmed. 

Floogh,  n.    See  Flew. 

Flounce  (flounsX  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  flounced; 
ppr.  Jlofindng.  [Aldn  N.  flunsa^  to  plunge 
about  in  water;  O.D.  plonssen^  to  plunge;  £. 
plunge.  ]  To  make  violent  or  rapid  move- 
ments with  the  limbs  and  body;  to  spring, 
turn,  or  twist  with  sudden  effort  or  violence; 
to  struggle;  to  flounder;  to  throw  one's  self 
about  with  jerks,  as  if  in  displeasure  or  agi- 
tation. 

They  flouna  and  tumble  in  unwieldy  joy.  Thomson. 
You  neither  fret,  nor  fume,  nor  flounce.    Svift 

Flounce  (flouns),  n.  A  sudden  jerking  mo- 
tion of  the  body. 

Flounce  (flouosX  n.  [Originally  written 
frounce,  from  Fr.  fronds,  a  plait,  from 
froneer,  fronser,  to  plait,  to  wrinkle.  See 
Frounce.]  A  strip  of  cloth  sewed  horizon- 
tally round  a  frock  or  gown,  with  the  lower 
border  loose  and  spreading. 

Peeps  into  every  chest  and  box. 

Turns  all  her  furbeloes  and  Jlounees.     Prior, 

Flounce  (flounsX  v.  t  To  deck  with  a  flounce 
or  flounces ;  as,  to  flounce  a  petticoat  or 
frock. 

Flounder  (floun'd^r),  n.  [O.  fiunder,  Sw. 
Jlundra,  IceL  jtythra,  flounder.]  I.  A  small, 
flat,  malacopterygious  flsh  of  the  family 
Pleuronectidfc,  and  genus  Pleurouectes  or 
Platessa,  the  common  flounder  being  the 
Pleuroneetes  or  Platessa  Jlesua.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  common  of  tne  flat-fishes,  and 
is  found  in  the  sea  and  near  the  mouths 
of  large  rivers  all  round  our  coast;  but 
abounds  most  where  the  bottom  is  soft, 
whether  of  clay,  sand,  or  mud.  Flounders 
live  and  thrive  whether  in  the  sea,  in 
brackish,  or  in  fresh  water;  indeed  they 
have  been  successfully  transferred  to  fresh- 
water ponds.  They  feed  upon  aquatic  in- 
sects, worms,  and  small  fishes;  and  some- 
times, thougli  not  usually,  acquire  the  weight 
of  4  lbs.  The  common  flounder  is  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  Northern,  Baltic,  and  Mediter- 
ranean Seas.  The  Argus-flounder  is  the  P. 
argots,  a  native  of  the  American  seas.— 2.  A 
tool  whose  edge  is  used  to  stretch  leather 
for  a  boot  front  in  a  blocking-board. 

Flounder  (flounM^rV  v.i.  [  Regarded 'bv 
Wedgwood  as  a  nasalized  form  of  D.  flod- 
dereti,  to  flap  like  a  loose  garment,  and  hence, 
from  similaritv  of  sound,  applied  to  the 
splashing  motion  of  a  body  in  water.  ]  To 
make  violent  motions  with  the  limbs  and 
body  when  hampered  in  some  manner ;  to 
struffffle  as  a  horse  in  the  mire;  to  roll  or 
tumble  about. 

They  harey^oMndtreJ  on  from  blunder  to  blunder. 

//'.  f/ami//on. 

Flour  (flour),  n.  [Fr.  /leur,  from  L  Jlos, 
floris,  a  flower— contr.  for  Jteur  de  farine, 
the  finest  part  of  the  meaL  Comp.  /lowers 
of  sulphur.  See  Flower,  which  is  merely 
another  form  of  the  same  word.]  The  finely 
ground  meal  of  wheat  or  of  any  other  grain; 
especially,  the  finer  psjrt  of  meal  separated 
by  bolting:  hence,  the  fine  and  soft  powder 
of  any  substance;  as.  /lour  of  emery. 


Flour  (flourX  v.t  1.  To  grind  and  bolt;  to 
convert  into  flour;  as,  to  flour  whe«t— 2.  To 
sprinkle  with  flour. 

Flour-box  (flourl>ok8X  n.  A  tin  box  for 
scattering  flour;  a  dredging  or  dredge  box. 

FlouiMlredge,  Floux^^vedser  (flour'drej, 
flour'drej-drx  n.    Same  as  Flour-oox. 

Flour-dx>BSser  (flonr'dres-^X  n.  A  cylinder 
for  dressing  flour,  instead  of  passing  it 
through  bolting-clotha 

Floure.t  v.i.    To  flourish.    Giaueer. 

Flourevte,t  n.  A  floweret  or  small  flower. 
Chaucer. 

Flourish  (flu'rlsh),  v.  i.  [Fr.  fleurir,  /leuriS' 
sant,  L  /loreo,  to  flower,  to  bloom,  from 
AoSf  floris,  a  flower.]  1.  To  thrive;  to  grow 
luxuriantly;  to  increase  and  enlarge,  as  a 
healthy  growing  plant;  as,  the  beech  and 
the  maple  flourish  best  in  a  deep,  rich,  and 
moist  loam. 

By  continual  meditations  in  sacred  writings  a  man 
as  naturally  improves  and  advances  in  hohnest.  as  a 
tree  thrives  and  flourishes  in  a  kindly  and  well- 
watered  soil.  S/.  Home. 

2.  To  be  prosperous;  to  increase  in  wealth, 
comfort,  happiness,  or  honour;  to  have  abun- 
dance of  good  things  or  qualities ;  to  pro- 
sper; to  augment;  to  thrive. 

Bad  men  as  frequently  prosper  and  Jlourish,  and 
that  by  the  means  of  their  wickedness.       Nelson, 

But  thou  ^tSX  flourish  in  immortal  youth 
Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements.     Addisom. 

In  Athens,  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourish'd,  since  mute.  Milton. 

3.  To  use  florid  language;  to  make  a  display 
of  figures  and  lofty  expressions;  tobecoinous 
and  flowery. 

They  dilate  and  flourish  long  on  Httle  incidents. 

Watts. 

4.  To  make  bold  strokes  in  writing;  to  make 
large,  irregular,  and  fanciful  lines;  to  make 
ornamental  strokes;  as,  taflouriih  with  the 
pen.— 6.  To  move  or  be  moved  in  fantastic 
irregular  figures;  to  play  with  fantastic  and 
iiT^nilar  motion. 

Impetuous  spread 
The  stream,  and  smoking.yfoMrrrA'i^  o'er  his  head. 

6.  In  music,  (a)  to  play  in  a  bold  daanhw 
style,  introducing  profusely  ornamental  but 
unmeaning  not^;  as,  to  /lourish  on  an 
organ  or  violin,  (b)  To  play  a  bold  prelude 
or  fanfare,  as  on  the  trumpet 

Why  do  the  emperor's  trumpets  flourish  thus? 

Shah. 

7.  To  boast;  to  vaunt;  to  brag.    Pope. 
Flourish  (flu'rishX  v.t  1.  To  cause  to  thrive ; 

to  develop;  to  expand.  Bacon.— 2.  To  adorn 
with  flowers  or  beautiful  figures,  either 
natural  or  artificial;  to  ornament  with  any- 
thing showy. 

The  day  book  and  inventory  book  shall  he  flour- 
ished. French  Com.  Code. 

5.  To  make  into  flourishes;  to  make  embel- 
lishments or  ornamental  work  out  of. 

An  that  I  shall  say  will  be  but  like  bottoms  or 
thread  dose  wound  up,  which,  with  a  good  needle, 
perhaps  may  be  flourished  into  large  works.   Bactm. 

4.  To  make  bold  or  irregular  movements 
with;  to  hold  in  the  hand  and  swing  about; 
to  brandish;  as,  to  /lourish  a  sword— 6.  To 
embellish  with  the  flowers  of  diction;  to 
adorn  with  rhetorical  flgures;  to  grace  with 
ostentatious  eloquence;  to  set  off  with  a 
parade  of  words. —6.  To  varnish  over;  to 
gloss  over;  to  give  a  fair  appearance  to. 

To  bring  you  thus  together,  tis  no  sin 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  flourish  the  deceit.  Shak. 

Flourish  (flu'rish),  n.  1.  A  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

Rome  .  .  .  was  in  UtaX  flourish  that  Saint  Auttin 
desired  to  see  her  in.  HotMll. 

2.  Showy  splendour;  decoration;  ornament; 
beauty.  'The  /lourish  of  his  sober  youth.* 
Crashaxp.—^  Ostentatious  embellishment; 
ambitious  copiousness  or  amplification;  pa- 
rade of  words  and  flgures;  show;  as,  %fl«ntr' 
ish  of  rhetoric;  a  /lourish  of  wit 

He  lards  mi\.\i  flourishes  his  long  harangue. 

Dryden. 

4.  A  figure  formed  by  bold,  irregular  lines,, 
or  fanciful  strokes  of  the  pen  or  grraver;  as, 
the  flourishes  about  a  great  letter.— 6.  A 
brandishing;  the  waving  of  a  weapon  or 
something  else  held  in  the  hand;  as,  the 
flourish  of  a  sword. 

The  next  day  Miss  Ritter  saw  the  deacon  drive 
past  with  a  wageon-load  of  children;  he  nodded  his- 
iiead  at  her  as  ne  passed,  and  whipped  up  the  old 
horse  with  a  ^<»i«r£xA.        Harper's  Mont h^  Ml ag. 

6.  In  mtmc,  the  decorative  notes  which  a 
singer  or  instnunental  performer  adds  to  a 
pass^te,  with  the  double  view  of  heightening 
the  effect  of  the  composition  and  of  display- 


Fite,  fttr,  fat,  fill;       mfi,  met,  h£r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mbve;       tdbe,  tub,  bQll;       oO,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abime;      j^,  8c  f«y. 


rLowEB-Dtwonof 


ba  hi*  ovD  flulbkUt;  ot  Tolee  or  flniar.' 
yiaurUk  tf  trumfeU,  a  tnunp«t-eall,  fu 
bre.  or  pnluila  toTDDS  or  mors  lutrumsBG 
ptfrfDrmed  on  the  ipprotcb  of  4tij  pvrvjt 
of  dliilnctloD;  bines,  taj  Ditsntillaiu  pre 
llmlnuy  uyuua  or  dolngi. 

nonrUnad  (flu'rirtt),  p  --•  -     —  '- 
flooervd  ur  >damr<]  oilh 
lU.  Ac.  CiUhI  (Ik  Florg.  F 

noiurlilMt  <flu'h(h-«rx  n.    < 
tobo. 

yinnH«htin1y  (Ou'rlttl-llW'U). 
louii^iliig  DUUUMr^  with  Bouii 

noar-milKBanr'inllXn.    Am: 

log  And  lift^  flour. 

nmr-paoker  (aour'[ak-«r),  n. 

lor  puking  ba^  nr  larnli  wlU 
Floiury  (floor!),  n.  CootlsUng  i 
bllng  floor;  ootered  with  flour;  i 


ooulempt;  la  prodnea  the  feeling  of  dlire- 
Veet  or  deoraiUtion  toward. 

Hi  /IttMd  in  downrifM.  S*>1. 

nrat  (flont).  v.i.  To  pnctiH  mocklnRi  to 
meer;  to  hshare  wlih  oonteoipt:  citm  with 
oE.  '. fever /o»l  dl  me."  Sta*.  'rioer 
■ndgJIw,  uii]  laugh  and  fioixl.'    Smft 


mtar  (float'tr).  n.    One  who  aoub  and 
bga;  a  [Docker. 
iiitlii|iT(llDutli«-U},ade.    With  flont- 


noir'(na),ii 
D.  pwl/ffi,  t 


JA.SU(.JM|H 


lm.1  l.Ta  more  along 
ID  oeacenillng  ground 
bT  the  npeiatlon  of  gniltT.  and  with  a  con- 
tbinal  change  ot  place  among  (be  purtklel 
or  parU,  aa  a  Hold ;  ai,  riven  Junt  ttam 
RVlngi  and  lakca;  teaim  Aov  from  the  cyea 
1  To  mell:  (o  become  Uquld 

S,  To  proceed ;  to  lame;  a^  eril*  jtw  from 
dlOerenl  aDurGM:  woalth  Juiti ' ■-'— 


ofbelnaliundancc;  to  b«  full:  to  be 

to  be  crowded;  tA,fiiiwing 


Meoploiu 


S.  To  glide  along  amoothlr,  without  hanh- 
neat  or  aaperltr;  u,  a  filming  period;  jUv- 

hj  the  tongue. 

T.  To  hang  Inoae  and  waving;  aa.  a  jt^tiae 
mantle;  /owinfr  locka 

&  To  rlie,  aa  the  tide:  oppoaed  to  eM;  aa,  the 
Udojioifj  twice  in  twenty -tonr  hours —9.  To 


ij  JIaiaiiC-i.  ■ 


nilir(Hd).  n.  1.  A  itreamot  waterorother 
flold;  a  current;  aa,  a  Jtov  of  water;  a  jCov 
of  blwd.-I.  The  rlie  of  the  tIde.-S.  Abun- 

thoDifht.  Unsiiags,  and  tho  like,  rcwmbllng 
of  a  river,  aoil  ilenoUng  a  coploiu  aupplj; 


JK  H.    Act  of  flowtog;  itata  of 

nr-mOM  (Mliag.  Ofi'maa},  n. 
0  anrlace  of  which  U  liable  to 

from  riuni  or  aprlnga. 
Flower  (flou'*r>.n     [O.K. /mr./miw,  from 
O.Fr./mir.jlur.  MoA  Pr.  j(«iw,  from  I.  ;(«, 

-     ,    «...._. "Tiheaamaword 

at  lignlflcatlon 


i)  found  In  all  the  Eomancs  languama,  and 
haa  alas  puaed  Into  Icelandic,  Swedlah.  and 
DwiUli.  The  W../liir.blooni,JlHniu,toblow. 
to  bloom,  are  probably  borrowed  from  the 
EngUah-l  1.  tnool.  the  oigana  of  reproduction 
in  a  phenogamout  plant,  A  oomplata  flower 
cooiiatAof  atameni  and  piatila  together  with 

lect  them,  the  calti  and  corolla.  Theatamena 


•  called  the  puUin.   Theplatllcd 

"U  oronryat  the  baae. 

and  covered  by  a  Ui/U  w', 

a 

_„ al 

whin  Ihoybolh 


ivn  thoyboth  dla 
rianlh.  The  leavei 


Ibe  c^Fi  Mepalt   Home    '.  - 
Bowen  want  the  dotml   (  .- . 

W 

eoTBlope.and  are  called    ^ 

•uMamydtoui:   otbera    ,-:  ~ 

M^   -■> 

have  tho  calyi  but  are    P   . 

iJffc-V 

wlthont    the    corolbi,     ^— 

'Viir 

\i 

V 

are  generally  fci-w-t 
but  lome  planta  have 

n- 

11 

ngme  ehowatheflowerofCftinn 

nlh-aCheiri 

(wallflower):  a,  peduncle;  b. 

caly.;  c,  eo- 

Muarr,  one  aupportwl  on  a 
or  podonols.     »et  PEDt■^CDJ, 

aower-ataUi 

fiauxr.  one  without  a  pedunc 

a.    See  Seb- 

BILI.  -  F*r(a,  or  /«™le  ^nwr,  one  hav- 

ing piatlla.  -  Xole  or  iIctlIi 

fiaatr,  one 

having  atameni  onlj.  — Bern 

laWodM  or 
>Uincn>  and 

pB/«(>«r,  one  having  both 

platlU.      Bee  iK^LOHKHCINCI 

-  .trttjlMf 

jtown,  iDilUtlona  of  natural 

delicate  and 

gaily-eolouredleaTeaar jwtaliona  plant; 
acircle  of  leayea  or  leafleU  of  aoms  other 

coloor  than  giHD;  a  bloaanm. 

-STheearty 

part  of  life  ot  ot  manhood 

the  prime: 

youthful  vigour;  youth:  aa,  the 

A«rofag. 

or  of  llt.,-t  Tho  bMt  or  fln 

eat  part  of  a 

thbig:  the  moat  valuable  part;  aa,  young. 

&  A  figure  of  apeech;  an  ornament  of  atyle. 
fl.  The  floeat  part  of  grain  pDlvcrlted.  In 
thU  aeUH  It  ia  now  ilwayi  written  FIbut 
(which  iee>  —7.  pi.  (a)  In  (Ann.  flue  partlclea 
of  bodlea,  eipeclally  wben  railed  by  fir*  in 

veaaeli  In  the  fonu  of  a  powder  or  mealy 
■ulMlance;  aa,  the^toHri  of  aulphur.  (t}The 
meoatmal  dlichaige.  (r)  iD  printing,  ot- 
namental  typea  Iot  bordrra  ot  pagea,  carda, 
and  the  like, 

Flower (llou'*rX».i  [FTomthononn.]  I, To 
bloaaom;  to  bloom;  to  expand  the  petala,  aa 
a  plant;  to  produce  flDwera.— S.  To  be  in  the 
pnm*  and  aprlag  of  life;  to  Bonrlah;  to  be 

Kuthfnl,  freih,  and  vlgoroua:  to  come  into 
e  fUieat  ot  falremt  condition.  'When 
jUntertd  my  youthful  iprlng/  Sptnter.— 
S  To  froth ;  to  ferment  genUy;  to  mantle, 


Flovar  (floii-tr),  v.L  ].  To  embelllah  with 
DgurcB  of  llowera;  to  adorn  with  lmltal«d 
flawen.-ILTocauaetobloaiom.  Quottilrr. 

Pl0wer»«e  (Bou'*r.yX  I    SUte  of  Bower.; 

Flower-bMrlng  {Botftr-bir.ingi  a.    Pro- 

nownvbad  (Bnu'er-hnd),  n.  The  bud  which 


Flowor-erownad    (flon'*r-fciottadX 


Tt^  fiturtttt,  dim 
11  ffower;  a  BonI 


no  wsT-da-lli,  FIover-de-lDM  <flau'«r-de- 
IS,  flou'*r-di^X'>-  (IT  ;I*«rd*I(r.  flower 
ot  the  lily.  ]  1.  In  AfT.  larae  aa  Flrur-dt-li$. 
S.  Id  btJi.  thelrli,  ageniuof  munocotyledou- 
oua  planta,  the  type  of  the  family  Iridacov- 

Flowmd  (flou'trd),  p.  and  0.    Embelllahed 

with  Ogurea  of  flowem 
FIOWUM  (flou'*rj)t),  n.   | 

otjtnr.a  flower]    A  am 
now*r-ltalO*<floa'«r-tena).n.  A  name  flrat 

given  to  the  plant  Fomaana  puUhtrrim^, 

from  ila  having  been  need   In  the  Weat 
'    '  atterwarda  t  ' 


Flowerfta  (tlou'flr-Tul),  ■     Abounding  with 

F10wor-f*r<len(flou'«r-g«r-dn),n,  A  garden 

FIOWarH(aittl0(Boii'er-]en-tn.n.  A  popular 
name  for  aU  the  apvciet  ot  planu  of  the 

for  A.  tricolor,  a  Chlnsae  ipaclea  found  in 
onr  gardeOB,  and  renaitable  lor  the  vlrld 
colouraotUi  foliage. 

nowar-IiMul  (iidu 


•  of  apaecli; 
A  p,  ,and  a 


Havins 


PlOWWlIMH  (flou'Ar 
-'   ■-sing   flor— 

t»-i.  F 

FlOW^nC  (flon't 

("a)  Phenogamoua''planuro™]anlt'w1i"cli 
pitMluceflowen^aaoppoaed  toDTypfaaainoua 
or  j(<iuierl<u  plantr.  (b)  Ptanta  cultivated 
tni-  tbair  floweni  rather  ihan  for  their  fruit, 
garden  border,  plaute,  aa  oppoaed  to 

The 


PlowarlnK-ull  (flou 


r-lng-aihX  » 


called  manna.^ 

Flowerlnc-Eeni  (flDti'*r-lng-f«m).  n.  Tho 
popular  name  of  Otmuuda  ngalU^  nnt. 
order  OaniUDdaceie.  It  It  the  nobleit  and 
moat  itrlklng  ol 


of  the  fronda  being  traniton 
PlOWBtllH-ragli  (flou^-lng-ruihif  n. 


cutting).     The  acape  ol 

nmbel  of  roie-colourod 
tingulihed  from  tboae  i 
planta  by  having  nine 
outer,  and  three  In  an  li 


eh.Be.lodii      e.pa;     l.iebi     h,  Fr.  ton;      ag,  alnp;      th,  (ton;  th,  tUn;      w,  ulg;    wh.  uUg;    lb.  unra,— BeelUr. 
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Flower-leaf  (floa'«r-lSfX  «v  The  leaf  of  a 
flower;  a  petal 

FlowerlesB  (flou'6r-Ies).  a.  HaTing  no 
flowers;  speciflcally,  in  bot.  applied  to  cryp- 
togamouB  plants,  as  opposed  to phefioganunit 
or  JUnoering  plantt. 

FlowerlessnesB  (flou'dr-les-nes),  n.  SUte 
or  quality  of  being  without  flowers. 

Flower-maker  (flou'6r-mak-«r),n.  A  maker 
of  artificial  flowers. 

Flower-pleoe  (flou'to-pfts),  n.  A  painting 
or  picture  of  flowers. 

Flower-pot  (flou'6r-potX  n.  A  pot  in  which 
flowering-plants  or  shrubs  are  grown,  gener- 
ally made  of  burned  clay,  unglazed,  taper- 
ing a  little  towards  the  bottom,  which  is 
perforated  with  one  or  more  holes. 

Flower-Bhow  (flou'6r-shd).  fv  An  exhibition 
of  flowers,  generally  competitiire. 

Flower-stflLlk  (flou'«r-stiik),  n.  In  bot  the 
peduncle  of  a  plant,  or  the  stem  that  sup> 
ports  the  flower  or  f nictiflcation. 

nower-work  (flou'6r-w6rk),  n.  Imitation  of 
flowers;  natural  or  artiflcial  flowers  arranged 
for  ornament. 

Flowery  (flou'«r-l\  a.  1.  Pull  of  flowers; 
abounoing  with  blossoms;  as.  Ajlotoery  fleld. 
2.  Adorned  with  artiflcial  flowers,  or  the 
figures  of  blossoms.— S.  Kichly  embellished 
tiith  figurative  Ungnage;  florid;  as,  nJUnoery 
style. 

Flowery-klrtled  (fiou'^-ri-kfir-tld).  a. 
Adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers.  '  Flowery- 
kirtUd  Hfd&deB.'    MUton. 

Flowing  (fld'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  MoTing  as  a 
fluidTlssuing ;  proceeding.— 2.  Abounding; 
inundating. —3.  Fluent;  smooth,  as  style; 
smoothly  undulating,  as  a  line.— Flowing 
aheett  (;naut\  the  position  of  the  sheets,  or 
lower  comers  of  we  principal  sails,  when 
they  are  loosened  to  the  wind,  so  as  to 
receive  it  into  their  cavitiM,  in  a  direction 
more  nearly  perpendicular  than  when  they 
are  close-hauled,  although  more  obliquely 
than  when  the  vessel  is  sailing  before  the 
wind. 

Flowlngly  (fld'ing-liX  (^v.  In  a  flowing 
manner;  smoothly;  with  volubiUty;  with 
abundance. 

Flowlnsnets  ( fld'ing-nes ),  n,  QuaUty  of 
being  flowing  or  fluent;  fluency;  smooth- 
ness of  diction:  stream  of  diction. 

Flowk  (floukX  n*  A  local  name  of  the 
flounder.    See  Flukb. 

Flow-moBB  (fld'mosi    See  Flow-boo. 

Flown  (fldn),  i>p.  of  verb  Uijly:  often  with 
verb  to  be  as  auxiliary.  Oone  away;  de> 
parted.    'Was reason yfoum.'    Prior. 

Ilown  (fldn),  pp.  of  verb  to /Una.  Filled 
quite  full;  flushed. 

When  niffht 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belialyf^w/J  with  insolence  and  wine.       Milton. 

Some  critics  have  supposed  thatyCoim  in  this 
passage  is  a  corruption  for  blown.  Warton 
reads  $woln. 

Flowretry  (flou'ret-riX  n.  [From  fiowret, 
on  type  of  mtuilretry  from  mtulret.]  Carved 
work  representing  flowers. 

Flozed-iilkt  (flozt'silkX  n>  The  same  as 
Flou-»iUc. 

Floyt^tn.    A  flute. 

Flnate  (flil'it),  n,  [From  fiuor  (which  see).  ] 
In  eh€m,  a  salt  once  supposed  to  be  formed 
by  the  combination  of  fluoric  acid  with  a  me- 
tallic oxide,  an  earth,  or  alkali;  as, /(tuito  of 
alumina  or  soda.  Thevare  properly  fluorides. 

FlUOan.  Flnkan  QiukanX  n.  l.  in  mintnd. 
an  earth  or  clay  of  a  slimy  glutinous  consis- 
tence, in  colour  for  the  most  part  blue  or 
white,  or  a  mixture  of  both. —2.  A  provin- 
did,  especially  Cornish,  name  for  an  inter- 
ruption or  shifting  of  a  lode  of  ore  caused 
by  a  cross  vein  or  fissure;  a  cross-course  or 
transverse  vein  composed  of  clay. 

FlOOttferoai  (fluk-nf  6r-us),  a.  [L.  /luetut, 
a  wave,  and  /ero,  to  produce.]  Producing 
or  tending  to  produce  waves.    Blount 

FlnctlBOnoui  (fluk-ti'son-us),  a.  [L.  /luettu, 
a  wave,  and  $ono,  to  soond.]  Sounding  as 
waves.    Bailey. 

FluctnaUlity  (fluk'tfi-a-bU"i-tiX«»-  The 
quality  of  being  fluctuable.    [Rare.] 

nnotuaUe  (fluk'tfi-a-bl).  a.  Capable  of 
fluctuating;  liable  to  fluctuation. 

Fluctuant  (fluk'tfi-ant),  a.  [L.  /luetuaru, 
Auetuantit,  ppr.  of  Jluetuo.  See  Fluctuate.] 
Moving  like  a  wave;  wavering;  unsteady. 

nuctuate  (fluk'tQ-ftt),v.t.  pret  A  pp.Jlue- 
tuated;  ppr.  Jluctuating.  [L.  Huettto,  Jluc- 
tuatum,  from  JluUus,  a  wave,  from  /Ct<o,  to 
flow.]  1.  To  move  as  a  wave;  to  roll  hither 
and  ihither;  to  wave;  as.  njluetuating  field 
of  air— 2.  To  float  backward  and  forward. 


as  on  waves;  to  move  now  in  one  direction 
and  now  in  anoUier;  to  be  wavering  or  un- 
steady; to  be  irresolute;  to  rise  and  fall;  to 
be  in  an  unsettled  state;  as,  public  opinion 
often  /luetuatet;  men  often  fiuctuaU  be- 
tween different  parties  and  opinions;  the 
funds  or  the  prices  of  stocks  fluctuate  with 
the  events  of  the  day. 

The  tempter,  ...  as  to  passion  mor'd 
FttutuaUs  disturbed.  Milton. 

They  (maidens)  to  and  fro 
Fluctuated,  as  flowers  in  storm.       TeH$tys9H. 

Stn.  To  wave,  oscillate,  undulate,  waver, 
vacillate,  hesitate,  scruple. 
Fluctuate  (fluk'tu-at),  v.t    To  put  into  a 
state  of  fluctuating  or  wave-like  motion. 

A  breeze  began  to  tremble  o'er 
The  large  leaves  of  the  sycamore 
AndJIuOuaie  all  the  still  perfume.      Teunysou. 

Fluctuating  (fluk'tQ-&t-ingX  p.  and  a.  Wav- 
ering; rolling  as  a  wave;  moving  in  this  and 
that  direction;  rising  and  falling;  unsteadv; 
changeable;  as,  we  have  little  confidence  in 
fluctuating  opinions. 

Fluctuation  (fluk-tfi-&'shonX  n.  [L.  fluehi- 
a(io,  from  fluctuo.  See  Fluotuatb.]  L  A 
motion  like  that  of  waves;  a  moving  in  this 
and  that  direction;  as,  the /fti<^tiatu>n«  of 
the  sea.— 2.  A  rising  and  faUiug  suddenly; 
a  wavering ;  unsteadiness ;  as,  the  fluctua- 
tions of  prices  or  of  the  funds;  flucttiationt 
of  opinion. —S.  In  med.  the  perceptible 
motion  communicated  to  pus  or  other  fluids 
by  pressure  or  percussion. 

Hue  (flfiX  ^  [(^mp.  O.Fr.  flue,  a  flowing, 
from  jL  jCuo,  to  flow.  Skeat  takes  it  from 
O.Fr.  fleute,  a  flute,  the  beak  of  a  retort] 
1.  A  passage  for  smoke  in  a  chimney,  lead- 
ing from  the  fireplace  to  the  top  of  the 
cmmney,  or  into  another  passage.— 2.  A 
pipe  or  tube  for  conveying  heat  to  water  in 
certain  kinds  of  steam-boilers.  —8.  A  pas- 
sage in  a  wall  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
heat  from  one  part  of  a  building  to  another. 

Flue  (flu),  v.i.  To  expand  or  splay,  as  the 
jambs  of  a  window. 

Flue  (flfi),  n.  [Probably  connected  with 
fluf,  O.  flau,  soft]  Soft  down  or  fur;  very 
flnehair;  flew. 

Flue  (flfiX  ^  ^  money  of  account  of  Blorocco 
of  the  value  of  Ath  part  of  a  penny  sterling. 

nue-lX^Ller  (flu1)oil-6rX  n.  A  steam-boiler 
with  flues  running  through  the  part  that 
contains  the  water. 

Flu^en.  Fluellln  (flfi-ellen,  flfi-ellinX  n. 
[CompTD. /tuioceZ,  velvet,  fluveetbloem,  am- 
aranUL]    The  popular  name  of  two  British 

Slants,  the  one  Linaria  tpuria,  or  male 
uellen,  and  the  other  Veroniea  Chanuxdrys, 
or  female  fluellin.  Both  plants  have  soft 
velvety  leaves. 

Fluelllte  (fl&'el-mX  n.  [K/ttor,  and  Or. 
lithos,  a  stone.]  A  compound  of  fluoric  acid 
and  alumina  which  occurs  at  Stenna-gwyn 
in  Cornwall  in  octahedral  crystals.  It  is  a 
fluoride  of  aluminium. 

Fluenoet  (flfi'ensX  n.    Fluency.    Milton, 

Fluency  (flfi'en-si),  n.  [L.  fluentia,  a  flowing, 
fluency,  nomfltisnt^fluentit,  ppr.  otfluo,  to 
flow.]  The  quality  of  being  fluent;  smooth- 
ness; readhieas  of  utterance;  volubility;  afflu- 
ence; abundance. 

Fluent  (flfi'entX  a.  [L,  fluent,  fluentii.  See 
Fluknct.1  1.  Flowing  or  capable  of  flow- 
ing; liquid;  ^ding;  pasabig;  current  'Mo- 
tion being  a  fluent  thlnff.'  Bay.— 2.  Ready 
in  the  use  of  words;  voluble;  copious;  having 
words  at  command  and  uttering  them  with 
facility  and  smoothness;  as,  ti  fluent  speaker. 
8.  Voluble;  smooth;  as,  fluent  speech. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  words  are  in  themselves  more 
horrible  than  Shelley's;  but  the  expression  of  the 
passage  is  too jtutnt  tor  strong  feeling.    Q$tart.  Rev. 

nuent  (flfi'ent).  n,  l.t  A  stream:  a  current 
of  water.  Phu\p$.—%  In  math,  tne  variable 
or  flowing  quantity  in  fluxions  which  is  con- 
tinually increasing  or  decreasing,  whether  it 
be  line,  surface,  solid.  &c.\  an  mtegraL 

Fluently  (flfi'ent-liX  adv.  In  a  fluent  man- 
ner; with  ready  flow;  volubly;  without  hesi- 
tation or  obstruction;  as,  to  %peakfl\untLy. 

FluentnOM  (flfi'ent-nesX  n.  State  of  being 
fluent:  fluency.    [Bare.] 

Flue-ldate  (flO'platX  n.  In  9team-boiler»,  a 
plate  in  which  the  ends  of  flues  or  tubes  are 
set  Called  also  Tube-plate  and  Tube-$heet. 

Fiue-BUifkoe  (flfi's6r-f&sX  n.  The  portion 
of  the  surface  of  a  steam-boiler  heated  bv 
flues,  as  distinguished  from  that  part  which 
is  heated  directly  by  the  furnace. 

Fluey  (fl&'i).  A-  Resembling  or  containing 
flue  or  loose  fur  or  soft  down;  downy;  fluffy. 

FlulT  (tivd),  n.  [Onomatopoetic.]  A  puff. 
[Scotch.]— FZti/  in  the  pan,  explosion  of 


priming  in  the  lock-pan  of  a  gun,  while  the 
gun  itself  does  not  go  off;  fig.  any  ineffectual, 
short,  spasmodic  effort  which  dies  in  the 
attempt;  a  flash  in  the  pan.    [Scotch.] 
FlulT  (fluf  )^  n-    Light  down  or  nap  such  as 
rises  from  beds,  coiton,  dw.,  when  agitated; 
flue.    See  Flbw,  Flub. 
Fluir-glb  (fluf  JibX  n.    A  squib.    [Scotch.] 
Fluliy  (fluriX  a.    (Composed  of,  containing, 
or  resembling  fluff  or  loose  flocculent  mat- 
ter, as  nap  or  down;  giving  off  loose  float- 
ing partides  when  agitated;  fluey.    'The 
carpets  were /t<^.'    Thackeray. 

It  was  the  solid  compressed  weight  of  gold  com- 
pared with  thctlujnr  bulk  of  feathers. 

Comhill  Mag. 

Flugelman.   See  Fuoliman. 

Flught  (flu6htX  vt-  To  flutter;  to  flaunt 
[Scotch.] 

nuld  (flfi'idX  a.  [L  fltUdue,  tromfluo,  to 
flow.]  (Consisting  of  particles  which  move 
and  change  their  relative  position  without 
separation  on  the  slightest  pressure;  capable 
of  flowing:  liquid  or  gaseous;  as,  water  and 
air  are /Tuuf  substances.— FJvuf  lene,  a  lens 
made  by  conflning  a  liquid  between  two 
curved  pieces  of  glass. 

Fluid  ( fluid  X  n.  A  body  whose  particles 
on  the  slightest  pressure  move  and  change 
thehr  relative  position  without  separation; 
a  body  which  yields  to  the  slightest  pres- 
sure; a  liquid  or  gas:  opposed  to  a  eolid;  as, 
air,  water,  blood,  chyle,  are  fluide.  Fluids 
are  divided  into  liquids,  such  as  water  and 
bodies  in  the  form  of  water;  and  gaseous 
&odte«.  or  aeriform  fluids.  Liouids  have  been 
also  termed  non-elastic  fluids,  for  although 
they  are  not  altogether  void  of  elasticity, 
thev  possess  it  only  in  a  small  degree.  Air 
and  aeriform  bodies  have  been  caUed  elastic 
fluids  on  account  of  their  great  elasticity. 
—Fluid  of  Ccltunnius,  a  thin  gelatinous 
fluid  found  in  the  bony  cavity  of  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  ear,  so  called  from  the  anatomist 
who  flrstdistinctlv described  it.— F^uufeom- 
pau,  a  compass,  uie  card  of  which  revolves 
in  a  bowl  of  alcohol  on  which  it  floats. 

Fluidity  (flfi-idl-tiX  n.  The  quaUty  of  being 
fluid,  or  capable  of  flowing;  that  quality  m. 
a  body  which  renders  it  impressible  to  the 
slightest  force,  and  by  which  the  particles 
easily  move  or  change  their  relative  position 
without  a  separation  of  the  mass;  a  liquid, 
aeriform,  or  gaseous  state:  opposed  to  soltd- 

Fluidlie  (flfi'id-lzX  v-^  To  convert  into  a 
fluid. 

Fluidneu  (flfi'id-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
fluid;  fluidity  (which  seeX 

Flukan.    See  fluoan. 

Fluke  (flfikX  n.  [A  non-nasalhsed  form  cor- 
responding to  O.  fluvk,  a  wln^,  the  fluke  <A 
an  anchor;  comp.  also  8w.  flyk,  Dan.  fiq,  a 
flapor lappet;  Hioi.arOeer-flig,  anchor-fluke.) 
1.  The  part  of  an  anchor  which  fastens  in 
the  ground.  See  Anchor.— 2.  In  mining, 
an  instrument  used  in  cleaning  a  hole  pre- 
vious to  its  being  charged  wlu  powder  for 
blasting.— S.  One  of  the  two  triangular  divi- 
sions constituting  the  tail  of  a  whale:  so 
named  from  their  resemblance  to  the  fluke 
of  an  anchor.— 4.  In  bUliards,  an  accidental 
successful  stroke;  the  advantage  gained 
when,  playing  for  one  thing,  one  gets  an- 
other; hence,  any  unexpected  or  accidental 
advantage. 

We  seem  to  hare  discovered,  as  it  were  by  %Jluke, 
a  most  excellent  rule  for  all  future  cabinet  arrange- 
ments. Tinut  ttenapaper. 

Fluke,  Flowk  (flOkX  n.  [A  S9x,fl6e,flooe, 
a  flat-fish.]  A  flounder.  [Scotch  and  Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Fluke,  Fluke-wonn  (fl&k,  flflk'w^rmX  n. 
Distoina  hepatieum,  a  species  of  entozoa 
whioh  infests  the  ducts  of  the  liver  of  va- 
rious animals,  especially  those  of  the  sheep. 
SeeDiSTOMA. 

ELuky  (flilk'iX  a.  Formed  like  or  having  a 
fluke. 

Flume  (fliimX  **•  [^  Sax.  flum,  a  stream, 
from  L.  flumen,  from  fluo,  to  flow;  or  it  may 
be  from  A  Sax.  flAwan,  to  flow,  and  con- 
nected with  ^.flauma,  to  flow.]  Lit  a  flow- 
ing: the  passage  or  channel  for  the  water 
that  drives  a  mill-wheel;  an  artiflcial  chan- 
nel for  gold- washing. 

Flume -bridge.  Flume- stop  (flflm'brij» 
fliim'stopX  n.    Same  as  FiRE-BRlsaB. 

FluminoUB  (fld'min-us).  a.  Pertaining  to 
rivers;  abounding  in  rivers.    Qoodrieh. 

Flummery  (flum'mA-riX  n.  [W.  llymry 
(from  Uymyr.  harsh,  raw,  crude,  from  Itym^ 
shsrp.  severe),  a  kind  of  food  made  of  oat- 
meal steeped  in  water  until  it  has  turned 


F&te,  fUr,  f^t,  f»ll;       m6,  met,  h&t;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  mOve;     tObe,  tub.  ball;     oU,  pound;      ti.  So.  abtme;      f,  8c  (ey. 


ji  EnglWi  dl»- 
I«t*.j'  To  psVpIn:  CoudbuTui;  lohlndu; 
to  b«wi1der:  to  dsTeaL     [SUna.] 

nunc  (Dong),  pnt  i  pp.  oC/itw. 

PImS  (Bnngk),  «.i  ItTob^ly  ■  tonn  o( 
/null.  Coinp.  Re  /unt.  ■  lu;  loanilllg 
panoD.  Is  Jlunt.  tu  uuit  dovo.  1  To  lUl, 
u  In  K  lewD  ;  lo  nun  Ihrougb  foar ;  tn 
Uckout     lUniemsuM.) 

nnnk  (nungkX   n.     A  fiUun  or  bacUi« 

Runkar.  FluHkT  (Banild),  n.  [LO.jtun- 
Wni,  b}  flHlmt ;  D-  Jtanktrtn,  Jliukrrvnj  to 
flllUi;  camp,  A.  Su.  irJoiu,  proud.)  I.  A 
mile  lemnt  In  llTsry.— 1  A  Urtn  ol  «»- 
Mmpt  far  one  wbo  li  nieu  mi  luM-nilTlMd: 
A  crinfflng  flAttonr  ud  urrilff  Imlutor  of 
ths  uiitacnicir;  n  mils  to*dTi  t  mob. 

1.  In  the  Unllsd   Btale^  ■  l«ra  tmaim 

qulaled  with  tha  rauiner  in  wblcil  Mock! 
uv  buQglit  uid  lold,  and  decelTed  by  ap- 
paaranaaa,  makn  bad  In^Mtmanta  or  loaea 

nnakmnn.  nan^doai  (flnukn-damx 

».  I.  PlnoksTa  ooUacUrelj.— 1.  Tbe  gnds 
•"■'TO  ot  Dunkara 


or  qiialltr  i 
lilltx;  toadjrUm. 

nnoboTkte  (ta-o-hatu,),  n. 

ol  auoboric  Kid  with  a  hue. 
FtB0bOTla(lia-o-bAr'IIi),a.  Dgrlf «d rrom. 
or  oonltUDc  ol  Buoiin  and  boron.— ^Itu>- 
borie  aeid  IMBO,.  IHF),  Mi  oily  liquid.  11k« 
oUolflUlol.  •rhtchfnmea  In  tha  air,  bolla  at 
■  tampuUura  of  \W  C.  and  dlatlla  with- 
out Ulcntlon. 


haa  ■  pnMtraling 
tbuDiahea  Hani*  oi 
•iOta  wUhalhaliaa, 


■  llIlgularlT  Bsat  ■ 
IT  be  obtalBM  in  i  g 
lonn  pj  pasnns  to  ndnoaa  borado  ac 
_powderad  flnor-HMT. 
nnOD^l-MpHftto  (Hfl-o.toa'ttt),  n.  » 
pouDii  famiBd  br  the  anloD  o(  Hoor 
Jihoaphoric  aclda  with  ■  baas. 
nnar  (llO'or).  n,     [L.L,  Iroiu  fiia,  to 


liar  apactrom  whan  tha)'  bacom*  lu 
T  iMing  wnt  thtoogli  Dfultim  - 


FlBOthrtllC  (n-or^rdiik).  a.     Same  i 
a^dr^laorlc  (whlob  aaaj. 
nwnlo  (lia-oi'ik),  a.     Pertaining  to  IIih 


nnarld«(llO'ar-Idi  n.  InBt«m.ac<nnpD(ind 
sbtalnad  bji  beathw  hrdronDorJc  acid  with 
certain  oiatala.  br  Uw  action  ol  that  add 
m  metallic  oitdaa  or  oarbonalea,  bj  heating 
•lectnt-n«aUTa  metaU,  ai  antimoar,  with 
flaotlde  of  lead  or  fluoride  of  mercory,  and 
lo  other  waft. 

nnorln,  Fliiarliw(fla'or-in). ».   At  wt  is: 

aniL  Y-  An  element  eilatln^  fai  floor-apar, 
it  which  la  •  tree  Mate  we  knnw  but  little, 


Alelum;   wlUi  hjdrofen  II 

flnaric  acid. 


I  a  freqeent  tonn  In  fluor-apar. 
Ha'oT-A-tipJh  n.     Id  pJwby.  a 


praceu  In  which  the  aalU  ol  fluoric  add 
are  implojted  for  ths  purpow  ot  piodoclng 

Anormu  (fla'or-iu).  a.  OLlalued  from  or 
containing  fluor. 

nnor-nM'<flfl'ot-lp«r).n.  (CaF.)  Acommon 
mlneralluund  In  irvat  beauty  In  Derbnhire: 
hence  It  li  known  In  thia  couotrr  under  the 
namealDcrAyiAfnAiar.  Itgensnillruccun 
maaalve,  but  crTatalUica  In  almple  forms  of 
the  moDiiiaetrJe  ajpttem— vti.  the  coba.  octa- 
hedron, dodecahedron,  Ac.,  and  In  Gomblna' 
tlou  of  the  enb*  aiHl  octahedmL  Pure 
fluor-niar  contalna  487  per  eent  lluoriiM, 
b\  -1  caldnm.  It  la  of  frequent  occurrence, 
eapaetallj  In  eonneotliia  vllh  metaliltarDDt 
bed*,  aa  at  allnr,  tbi,  lead,  and  cobalt  ore^ 
but  I*  tooBd  In  dJittact  nln*  In  U»  Daigh- 
bonrbood  of  Vralherg  and  In  the  Han.  It 
la  •oraetlntai  otdouneM  and  tranipannt. 
but  more  trequentlj  It  eihlblla  tlnU  uf 
jBllow   giMn.  bine,  and  rad.    From  the 

Eienu  praraleoce  of  >  bliw  tint  In  tbe 
Ibjataire  apecimena  It  la  there  known  aa 
AlM-Mn.  ft  U  often  bnntimil/  bandwi. 
(■peclallT  whan  In  nodnloit  which  are  much 
pniad  for  the  mannlactDn  ot  nae*.  and 
occaaionallj  naed  for  beada,  broocb-atonet, 
and  other  ornamental  purpoaaa.  The  term 
/UH-  U  derif ed  fraio  the  fnalblUt;  of  thU 

owl  u  a  Dux  lo  promote  the  fuiion  of 

tund  at  Matlock  and  Derbf  Into  a  great 
rarlelT  ol  article*.  chlaBr  oniaainital.  and 
waa  held  In  high  ealeem  bi  the  andenU  for 
the  uma  puipoae.  being  the  malarial  of  tbe 
original  mjrrhlne  reaaua.  Ita  qwdflc  gra- 
Tiqr  li  J  It,  but  it  l>  of  lerji  lufaclor  haid- 

being  acratcbabla  bj  quarta. 

dUotU  <H(l-o^iri-kitX  -     •"- •■ 


,  ,.    .    Compoaedol 

ordnlTed  trom  lUlcon  and  BDorlne.~niio- 


>  a  miilore 

•Ulca.aDd  twoAiul^niieacldTlnaretotl 
It  la  colourleaa,  pongant.  furaea  when  It 
eacapea  Into  a  humid  all.  and  la  ividlj 


il-lkX  n. 


vatlng  tantalum  with  fluoric 


Flao-UtMiia  (fla'o-ti-u 

obtained  fram  tantaloic 
Flur-Wrd  (fl6rl)*rd).  a 


kdacoj-blrd.  OeU- 


tlon:  agitated:  il 
iIwriaTmannar. 
tlarrjlfia'tf).n.  lOfdonhtftii  origin  • 
nectlon*,  probably  onomitopoetlc. 
Attrry.  Aurrv-aiurry- J    I    '  — '''' — 


nuTiy  (flui'il). 
Flruty. 
nort  (IMitL  n.     A  flirt     Quarlu. 

lifluahX     ■     ■"      -   "   ■ 


ibffluihX 


[Comp.  D.  tuvictf,  Ptot. 
-  -ilJGTlofence;  O.H.G. 

Iheword. 


., auddenly; 

n  Into  the  face.—!  To  coi 


...  ,  It  indaenlj,  aa  a  bird  dia- 
turhed.  '  ^liuAtw  from  one  <pruj  unto 
another.'  Sir  T.  armim*.~-t.  To  become 
aufloaed;  to  hectnne  luddenlj  red;  to  glow. 


At  OKC.  VT>7<d 
Id  IS  the  cohxifi  <X  ttKjfluanrTB'. 

b  (floahi  B.C.  1.  To  cauae  toblnih;  to 
len  luddenlT:  to  cauae  the  blood  to  mih 
lenlj  Into  the  face;  lo  colour. 


Ing  •rith  coploUB  aupclle*  ol  water;  at.  Iv 
fiuiK  a  Mwer.  a  lane,  «c— 4.  In  mrtinD,  lo 
canie  to  itarC  up  or  fly  oS;  lo  ipnng:  a*,  lo 

jlua*  a  woodcock,— To  JIuM  up.  In  wfeWo^^ 

wllh  mnrtar.     Bga  Fldbh.  a.  t. 
Flnill  (Huilt),  a.    (The  origin  ol  Ihia  woid 

--' ^nectionwlth  the  rerb  I 

Ft«b;  full  of  vigour,  , 

_..  i^fniA  aa  May.'    Shak- 

lnbloeBoni:eiubetuit.  'On tbli/iuApome- 
granate  bough.'  XiaU. ~ S.  Well-aupplied 
with  monef ;  having  full  pocinta;  ai,  to  be 
qolte/ua*.    IBlang.J 

or  level  with 


L  Having  the  aurfaoe  e' 


lid  lo  be 


A.  Id  the  game  of  cribbage.  a  mn  of  card*  of 
the  lame  lulL- T.  A  flo^  ol  blrdi  luddenly 
■tarted  or  fliuhed. 

even  or  level  with. 

FlnahaT  (fluah'tr),  tL  [From  the  reddiih- 
broim  colour  of  the  head  and  upper  part* 
of  tha  bodjr]  The  red-backed  ihrlke  or 
laaier  butcher-bird  (I,«nfuj  eoUtinii);  alao 
called  yHuAar. 

Pltt«hlIIC(Onth'ineY  n.  1,  A  glow  of  red.  aa  in 
the  face;  aa.  the  iilafiaan  li  charaderlred  by 
frequent  jIiuAit^h  of  tlie  face  —1  In  icaoe- 
ing.  a  thnad  which.  In  the  prooeaa  of  twill- 
ing, ipani  leveml  thread!  of  the  warp  with' 

nnclllllgly  (flnah'lng-li).  «ii.     In  a  fluahlng 

FliubiiMi  (tinah'ne!),  n.  Slate  of  being 
fluth;  (reahnoi—  -' ' 


ch.aUin;      Cb,  Be.  locA;      g.po:      ].>ob; 


aoJoir.  — 3,  To  nib  on  t  or  ot  eanae  by  dr 

fi,  Ft.  ton;     ■«.  d)vi     IB.  tken;  th.  tUn; 


Flngtar  (flm'ttr).  i.(.  [AUn  to  Uiuiar 
comp.  IceLO.N.  jfauaJr,  predpltancy.ovei 
haate]  To  make  hot  and  rnmy,  at  wit 
drinking;  lo  hnat;  to  hurry;  to  agitate;  I 
contuie.  'But  ouce  in  life  waa  fiiultrt 
with  new  Vina. '    rnmyien. 

nait«r  (fluB^«r).  1.1  To  ha  in  a  beat  i 
buitle;  to  be  agluted. 

FllUt«r(flD>a«r),n.  Heat;  glow;  agltallol 
OfHituaion;  dlaorder. 

nnrtCTttaon  (flna-ttr-A'ihoDi  >l    Tbe  ai 


.    [A.  Sai.  jbikrian.  to 
-',  a  genua  of  Bryoioa. 


to  be  covered  witb  a  kind  of  DOt'Waiic 

ol  qaadmngolar  ealh  having  minute  leeth 
at  tbe  anglea  When  living  thcae  cella  are 
■lied  wllh  [Mdjrpt.  each  navliia  a  moutli 
triiiged  with  tentacle*. 
Plubada  <flui^tr>-d«).  n.  pi.  A  bnilr  ot 
BtyotoaiTluving  the  poinoar;  flat,  fleilble. 
leaty,  erect,  and  covered  with  nanj  minute 
cella.     Popularly  th^  are  known  aa  ir- 

PluilOOt).!!-"    ...., 

bal  iubatantlve  from  an  ancient  verbjtsiUfr. 
Iroma  L-I.  verbjtahioreCgivlnp/aiiWre  by 
metatheali).  from  L  fiatui,  ■  blowing,  from 
L/ti./aiuin.toblow.l  1.  A  portablemuii. 
oal  w&id-inalrnment  coiuiMiug  of  ■  taper- 
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ing  tube  with  six  holes  for  the  fingers,  and 
from  one  to  fourteen  keys  which  open  other 
holes.  The  sound,  which  is  soft  and  clear 
in  quality,  is  produced  by  blowing  with  the 
mouth  into  an  oval  aperture  at  the  side  of 
the  thick  end  of  the  instrument  Its  useful 
compass  isabont  two  and  a  half  octaves,  in- 
cluding the  chromatic  tones.  It  is  usually 
made  in  four  pieces,  and  of  box  or  ebony, 
sometimes,  however,  of  ivory,  silver,  or  even 
of  glass.— 2.  A  channel  in  a  column  or  pillar; 
a  perpendicular  furrow  or  cavity  cut  along 
the  shaft  of  a  column  or  pilaster:  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  flute.  When  the 
flutes  are  partially  filled  up  by  a  smaller 
round  moulding  they  are  said  to  be  cabled. 
It  is  used  in  the  Ionic.  Composite,Ck)rinthian, 
and  Doric  orders;  but  never  in  the  Tuscan. 
S.  Any  similar  groove  or  channel  in  any  mate- 
rial, as  the  ch^nel  in  the  muslin  of  a  lady's 
mantle.— 4.  A  long,  thin  French  roll  eaten  at 
breakfast— i4nn«(i  injlute,  having  the  guns 
of  the  lower  tier  and  part  of 'those  of  the 
upper  tier  removed,  as  when  used  as  a  tran- 
sport :  said  of  a  war- vessel 
Plate  (flfit).  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  /luUd;  ppr.  flut- 
ing. To  play  on  a  flute;  to  whistle  with  a 
soft,  clear  note  like  that  of  a  flute. 
The  mellow  o\xzdJluUd  in  the  elm.       TeHt\yt»H. 

Flute  (flAtX  V.  t  1.  To  play  or  sing  softly  and 
clearly,  in  notes  resemoling  those  of  a  flute. 

Knaves  are  men 
That  lute  MnAjtuU  fantastic  tenderness.  Tennj»on, 

2.  To  form  flutes  or  channels  in,  as  in  a 
column  or  ruflle. 

Flute  (fl&t),  n.  [A  different  orth(M^phy  of 
Jloat]  A  long  vessel  or  boat,  with  flat  ribs 
or  floor  timbers,  round  behind,  and  swelled 
in  the  middle. 

Flute-bit  (flCifbit),  n.  A  bit  used  for  pierc- 
ing holes  in  hard  woods,  such  as  those  of 
which  flutes  are  made.    See  Bit.  7. 

Fluted  (flftfedX  p.  and  a.  1.  Channelled; 
furrowed;  as,  a  fluted  column.— 2.  In  mtuie, 
flue;  clear  and  mellow;  flute-like;  aA,Jtuted 
notes. 

Flute-like  (flutOIk).  a.  Besembling  the 
notes  of  a  flute ;  clear  and  mellow ;  as,  her 
Aute-like  voice. 

rlutenlBt  (flOt'n-ist),  n.  A  flute-player;  a 
flutist    [Rare.] 

Flute-player  (flat'pi&-6r),  n.    a  flutist 

Fluter  (flut'Sr).  n.  1.  A  flutist— 2.  One  who 
makes  grooves  or  flutes. 

Flute-liop  (flut'stop),  n.  In  organic  a  range 
of  wooden  and  metal  pipes  tuned  in  unison 
with  the  diapason,  designed  to  imitate  the 
flute. 

Flute-work  (flQt'wdrk).  n.  The  name  given 
to  a  particular  class  of  stops  in  organ-build- 
ing, in  contradistinction  to  reed-work. 

Fluther  (flu'TUfir),  n.  [A  form  of  jtutUr.] 
1.  Hurry;  bustle.— 2.  Ck>ufusing  abundance. 
(Scotch.) 

Fluting  (flQt'ingX  n.  1.  The  act  of  forming 
a  groove,  channel,  or  furrow.  —2.  A  groove, 
channel,  or  furrow;  fluted  work;  a  flute;  as, 
the  /lutingg  of  a  column ;  the  jlutinga  of  a 
lady's  ruffle. 

Fluting-plane  (flQt'lngpl&n),  n.  In  carp. 
a  plane  used  in  grooving  flutes. 

Flutist  (flut'istXn.  A  performer  on  the  flute. 

Flutter  (flut't6rX  v.i.  [A  form  otfiitUr,  from 
flit;  allied  to  jioaL  Cog.  L.G.  JtutUm,  O. 
jiattem,  to  flutter;  D.  Jtadderen,  to  hover.] 

1.  To  move  or  flap  the  wings  rapidly,  with- 
out flying,  or  with  short  flights;  to  hover. 

As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nc\X./t utter tth  over  her 
young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings.  Deut.  xxxiL  it. 

2.  To  move  about  briskly,  irregularly,  or 
with  great  bustle  and  show. 

No  rag.  no  scrap  of  all  the  beau  or  wit. 
That  once  %ofltUttrtd.  and  that  once  so  writ. 

S.  To  move  with  quick  vibrations  or  imdu- 
lations;  as,  t^  Jluttering  fan;  a  fiuiUring 
sail 

FUgttJfutfer  out  upon  turrets  and  towers. 

4  To  be  in  agitation ;  to  move  irregiilarly : 
to  fluctuate ;  to  be  in  uncertainty ;  to  hang 
on  the  balance. 

How  long  wc  Jtutttrtd  on  the  wings  of  doitbtful 
success.  HautU. 

Flutter(fluf  t*r),r  t  1  ToaglUte;  to  vibrate; 
as,  the  bird  jlxUUrn  his  pennons  or  piniona 
2.  To  disorder;  to  throw  into  confusion;  to 
agitate. 

IJke  an  eagle  in  a  dove  cote.  I 
Ftutttyd  ywit  Vobcians  in  CoriolL         Skak. 

Flutter  (fluf  t«rX  fi.  l.  Quick  and  irreguUr 
motion :  vibration  ;  undulation :  as,  the 
JlntUr  of  a  fan.— 2.  Hurry;  tumult:  agita- 
tion of  the  mind;  confusion;  disorder. 


Flutterer  (flut't6r-drX  n.    One  who  flutters. 

Flutterlngly  (flutt^r-ing-llX  adv.  In  a 
fluttering  manner. 

Flutter-Wheel  (flut^r-wh§n,  n.  A  water- 
wheel  of  moderate  size  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  chute:  so  called  from  its  rapid  motion. 
[United  States.] 

Fluty  (fl^f  iX  a.  Soft  and  clear  in  tone,  like 
a  flute. 

Fluvial  (flil'vi-alX  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  /lumalit, 
from  jluviu$,  a  river,  from  /t<o.  to  flow.] 
Relating  to  rivers:  flu  viatic;  fluviatile. 

FlUViales  (flu-vi-arez),  n.  pi.  An  order  of 
aquatic  monocotyledonous  plants,  otherwise 
called  NaiadaeeoB.  The  most  useful  plant  of 
this  order  is  the  Zottera  marina  or  grass- 
wrack,  which  forms  an  excellent  packing 
for  brittle  ware;  it  is  also  platted  into 
coverings  for  bottles  and  oil-flasks,  and 
sometimes  used  for  fllling  mattresses  and 
the  like. 

PlUVialist  (fl&'vi-al-istX  n-  One  who  ex- 
plains geological  phenomena  by  the  action 
of  existing  streams. 

nuvlatic,  nuvlatUe  (fla-vi  atlk.  flfi'vi-a- 
tUX  a.  [L.  Jlttviatieus,  JluviatUis,  from 
/luvius,  a  nver,  from fluo,  to  flow.  ]  Belonging 
to  rivers;  produced  by  river  action ;  grow- 
ing or  living  in  fresh-water  rivers ;  fluvial ; 
as,  fluviatile  deposit;  fluviatile  plants. 

FluyicoliUSB  (flu'vi-ko-U^n^X  n.  pi.  [L.,  Ut 
river-frequenters— /tiintM,  a  river,  and  colo^ 
to  inhabit]  The  water-caps,  a  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  family  Tyrannidte:  a  synonym 
of  AUetrurincB. 

Fluviomarlne  (flO'vi-d-ma-rfin^X  «•  [L- 
fluviua,  a  river,  and  marinua,  marine,  from 
mare,  the  sea.]  In  geol.  a  term  applied  to 
such  deposits  as  have  been  formed  in  estu- 
aries or  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance  from  the  embouchure  by 
rivers  bearing  with  them  the  detritus  of  the 
land. 

Flux  (fluksX  n.  [Fr..  from  L.  fluxue,  from 
fluo,  to  flow.]  1.  The  act  of  flowing:  the 
motion  or  passing  of  a  fluid.  —2.  The  moving 
or  passing  of  anything  in  continued  succes- 
sion; as,  uhings,  in  this  life,  are  in  a  continual 
flux.—Z.  Any  flow  or  issue  of  matter;  as, 
in  in^d.  (a)  an  extraordinary  issue  or  eva- 
cuation from  the  bowels  or  other  part ;  as, 
the  bloody  flux  or  dysentery;  hepatic  flux. 
Sic.    (&)  That  which  flows  or  is  discharged. 

4.  In  hydrography,  the  flow  of  the  tide,  in 
oppogitinn  to  the  ebb,  which  is  called  reflux. 

5.  In  metal,  any  substance  or  mixture  used 
to  promote  the  fusion  of  metals  or  minerals, 
as  alkalies,  borax,  tartar,  and  other  saline 
matter;  or  in  large  operations,  limestone  or 
fluor-spar.  Alludine  fluxes  are  either  the 
crude,  the  white,  or  the  black  flux.  When 
tartar  is  deflagrated  with  half  its  weight  of 
nitre,  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbonate 
of  potash  remains,  which  is  often  called 
black  flux;  when  an  equal  weight  of  nitre  is 
used,  the  whole  of  the  charcoal  is  burned 
off,  and  carbonate  of  potassa  remains,  which, 
when  thus  procured,  is  called  white  flux.— 

6.  Fusion;  a  litiuid  state  from  the  operation 
of  heat— 7.  Concourse:  confluence.  'The 
/f mo;  of  company.'    Shak.    [Rare.] 

FlUZt  (fluksX  a.  Flowing;  moving;  main- 
tained by  a  constant  succession  of  parts:  in- 
constant; variable.  'Theyftix  nature  of  all 
thin'/s  here. '    Barrow. 

Flux  (fluks),  V.  t.  1.  To  melt;  to  fuse;  to  make 
fluid. 

One  part  of  mineral  alkali  wiU/fux  two  of  siliceous 
earth  with  effervciccoce.  A'trwan. 

2.  In  med.  to  cause  a  flux  or  evacuation 
from;  to  salivate;  to  purge. 

He  might  so  fashionably  and  genteelly  have  been 
duelled  oxjtuxed  tutu  another  world.  ScHtk. 

8.  To  clear  or  clean  out 

Tw.is  he  th.i{  c-ive  nur  nation  purprt. 
KnAjtuxed  the  house  of  many  a  burgess. 

7f>uitl>ras. 

Fluxation  (fluks-a'shonX  n.    A  flowing  or 

passing  away,  and  givinfj  place  to  others. 
nuxlblllty(fluk8-i-bil'i-ti).  n.    The  quality 

of  being  fluxil)le  or  admitting  fusion. 
FlUXible  (fluks'iblX  a.  [LL.  fluxibilis.  from 

L.  fluo,  fluxitm,  to  flow.]    Capable  of  being 

melted  or  fuse<l.  as  a  mineral 
Fluxibleness (flukslbl-nes). n.  Fluxibility. 

[Rare] 

Fluxllet  (fluksai),  a.    Fluxible. 
Fluxlllty(fluks-in-tan.  [LL/tmZw.from 

L  fluo,  fluxum,  to  flow.  1    The  quality  of  ad- 

niittinc  fusion;  possibility  of  being  fused  or 

liquefied. 
Fluxion  (fluk'shonX  n   [L.  flvxio,  from  flue, 

to  flow]     1.   The  act  of  flowing.— 2.  The 

matter  that  flows.— 3.  In  med.  a  flow  or  de- 


termination of  blood,  or  other  humonr. 
towards  any  organ  with  greater  force  than 
natural;  a  catarrtL— 4.  The  running  of 
metals  into  a  fluid  state;  fusion.  Oatg.^ 
6.  An  ipdication  constantly  varying. 

Less  to  be  counted  than  the  /tuxwus  of  sun-dials. 

ZV  Quiucey. 

6.  In  math,  (a)  the  infinitely  small  increase 
of  a  variable  or  flowing  quantity  in  a  certaiB 
infinitely  small  and  constant  period  of  time; 
a  differential  (d)  pL  The  analysis  of  infin- 
itely small  variable  quantities,  or  a  method 
of  finding  an  infinitely  small  quantity,  which 
being  taken  an  infinite  number  of  times 
becomes  equal  to  a  quantity  given.  In 
fluxions,  magnitudes  are  supposed  to  be 
generated  by  motion ;  a  line  by  the  motion 
of  a  point  ft  surface  by  the  motion  of  a  line, 
and  a  solid  by  the  motion  of  a  surface.  The 
method  of  fluxions,  flrst  invented  by  If ew- 
ton,  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that 
emploved  in  the  differential  calculus  in- 
vented by  Leibnitz,  except  in  the  notation. 
Newton's  notation  was  adhered  to  by  English 
writers  up  to  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  but  the  differential  calculus  is  now 
universally  employed  See  Diffsrimtial. 
FluTlOTial,  Fluxionary (fluk'shonal,  fluk'- 
shon-a-riX  a.  Pertaining  to  or  solved  by 
fluxions;  variable;  inconstant 

The  merely  human,  the  temponuy  and/tuxionai. 

Coleridgt. 

—  Fluxionary  ealcuivs,  the  method  of 
tiuxion^—Fluxional  or  fluxionary  analj^ 
$i»,  the  analysis  of  fluxions  and  flowing  quan- 
tities, distinguishable  from  the  differential 
calculus  by  its  notation,  though  in  all  other 
respects  the  two  methods  are  identical 

FluxioniBt  (fluk'shou-ist),  n.    One  skilled 

in  fluxions. 
Fluxiyet  (fluks'ivX  a.    Flowing;  wantiiig 

solidity. 

Their  arguments  are  mt/ftotnt  as  liquor  spih  apoa 
a  table.  B.  Jantti. 

Fluxuret  (fluks'Qr),  n.  1.  Quality  of  beinc 
fluid.  Fielding— 2.  A  flowing  or  fluia 
matter. 

Ply  (flIX  v.k  pret  flew;  pp.  flown;  ppr.  l^ 
ing.  [A.  Sax.  fledgan,  G.  fliegen,  Icei.  fl^uga, 
to  fly.  See  Flee.]  1.  To  move  through 
air  by  the  aid  of  wings,  as  birds.  —2.  To 
pass  or  move  in  air  by  the  force  of  wind  or 
other  impulse;  as,  clouds  and  vapours  fly 
before  the  wind;  a  ballyltW  from  a  cannon, 
an  arrow  from  a  bow.— 3.  To  rise  in  air.  as 
light  substances,  by  means  of  a  current  oC 
air,  or  by  having  less  spedflc  gravity  than 
air,  as  smoke. 

Man  is  bom  to  trouble,  as  the  tparks^j'  upward. 

Job  V.  7. 

4.  To  move  or  pass  with  velocity  or  celerity, 
either  on  land  or  water;  as.  he  flew  to  the 
relief  of  his  distressed  friend;  the  ship  flies 
upon  the  main.— 5.  To  pass  away;  to  4lc- 
pnrt:  with  the  idea  of  haste,  swiftness,  or 
escape;  to  run  away;  to  flee;  to  escape;  ai, 
the  bird  has  flown;  swift  fly  the  fleeting 
hours. 
I'Uyty  from  shepherds,  flocks,  and  flowery  plains. 

6.  To  become  diffused  or  spread  rapidly;  to 
pass  quickly  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

When  did  not  rumours^^f        TtMttys^n. 

7.  To  part  suddenly  or  with  violence;  to 
burst  in  pieces,  as  a  bottle.— 8.  To  flutter; 
to  vibrate  or  play,  as  a  flag  in  the  wind. 

White  i3L\\sJtyin£  on  the  yellow  sea.     Tennysim. 

—  To  fly  about  {naut.\  to  change  frequently 
during  a  short  space  of  time:  said  of  the 
wind.  —  To  fly  at,  to  spring  toward;  to  rush 
on;  to  fall  on  suddenly;  as,  a  hen  flie»  at  a 
dog  or  cat;  a  dog  flie$  at  a  man.--ro  fly  at 
the  brook,  to  hawk  at  water-fowl 

Believe  me,  lords,  ioxjfying^  at  the  brock. 

I  S.-IW  not  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day.  Shak. 

—To  fly  in  the  face  qf,  (a)  to  insult  (h)  To 
assaif;  to  resist;  to  set  at  deflance;  to  op- 
pose with  violence;  to  act  in  direct  oppoai* 
tion  to. 

Fly  tn  nature's/J»<», 
But  how  if  naturcyfv  »*»  my /act  first  f 
Then  nature's  the  ajinfressor.  Drydeu. 

—To  fly  off,  (a)  to  separate;  to  depart  sud- 
denly; to  disappear,  (ft)  To  revolt— To  fliff 
open,  to  open  suddenly  or  with  violence:  as, 
tlie  doors /fir  open.— To  fly  out,  (a)  to  rush 
or  dart  out  (6)  To  burst  into  a  passion. 
(r)  To  break  out  into  license,  (d)  To  start 
or  issue  with  violence  from  any  direction. — 
To  fly  round  or  around,  to  be  active,  to 
show  activity.  [United  States.  ]— To  let  flm, 
(n)  to  discharge;  to  throw  or  drive  wiUi 
violence ;  an,  to  let  fly  b  shower  of  darta. 


Fate,  fftr,  fat,  full;       md,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mbve;       tul)e.  tub,  bpll;       oi^  pound;       ti,  8c.  abime;     y,  8c.  fry. 


IXTTNO-UWUB 


■a  to  At  or  float  In  the  Hlr.-Tn  llv 


nr(lin.ii  [A.  84i.>iW,,  tr. 
like  O.  Ilugt,  from  fliegtn 
wingeil  iBWCt  uf  vnriuua  ip 

wing!  ire  tntupuvnt 


boppen.  A£.  The  tnifl  fllei  or  Dlpterm  have 
otA]  two  irlDgi,  ill.  the  Mteifor  poir.  In 
conuDon  Ungiugc.  jly  b  tbe  haufr-flr,  at 

HDAllr  the  Llu[clwpp|qi  (Hmo-Mdltt;  the^  ofthe 


ttiraugh  I 


dtrlvsncej  rorr(^L»ting 

loadeil  Bt  tbe  endi  with  jkst;  weighla.  ind 

liu,  lock,  or  tbelLke:  ud  to  ii  Oj-irlHel. 
See  FLr-wDEEL.— 1  In  prmting.  ume  u 

wheeit  driven  tbrough  lUe  ilied  bf  ■  blov 

linii  the  needle  In  poeltlnn  while  pauliis 
kilgn  a  HAW  loop:  Also  called  %  Laiek. — 

round  the  bobbin  in  >  >pinnlne-trenie,  and 
twlit  the  run  u  It  It  wound  on  the  bobbin 
See  Fliir.  3.— T.  Thst  put  otnTuie  which 
point*  »nJ  showi  which  wiy  the  wind  blowi. 
a.  The  eitent  of  u  eunisTi.  flag,  or  pendant 
from  the  itilT  to  the  end  th^t  Sutten  Idoh^ 

npid  motion;  >  tuckner  couh:  >  cab.— 
10.  A  hook  drtned  lo  u  to  reumhle  a  lly 
or  other  Iniect  oted  by  anglen  to  catch  lUh. 
II-  In  a  ISdotre.  a  gallery  rnunlng  along 
tbe  ilde  of  the  gtage  at  ■  high  lerel,  where 

Ac,  m  worked— let  /'ramlllar  iplrll:  a 
tnrulte.  '  A  trifling  /Ig,  uone  ot  foal  great 
famlllari.'    B.  Jonton. 

f^lSfl.  a.  KnowlBg:  wide-awake^  (nil J 
coiucloDi  at  another^  IntentlonI  or  mean- 
liuc;  a*,  Iln^.    [S)«ii|t.l 

FlT-tSWle  (IWa-n-rlk).  n.  A  ipeclea  of 
muhroom  (Jjparieiu  mutearita),  found  In 
wood!  ol  Or  and  h«eeh.  tha  juice  of  whicb 

polannoua.  It  l>  employod  In  tome  coun- 
trl«,  lalisd  with  the  Juice  of  crwiberrlea, 
to  produce  Intoiicatlon.  and  an  Infuaion  of 
the  plant  li  largely  empluyed  ai  a  polaon 

nrtalM  (Uliao),  n.    The  nmunoD  name  of 

nyUtUn  (miiltD),  o.    Uatked  by  the  bite 
•^fllea 
Flr-blOCl 

afilfta  1I-.  , — „ 

whk'h  it  la  connectsd  It  worked 
_  ^^1 

-.  _  -  --spoilt  an  egg 
nt  with  the  t«ga  whl^ 
-!.  Ptg.  to  RDder  dia- 


tuteful;  lo  tabl. 


Ojfcki.^  co/>«™  my  wi 

FlyUmr  (orbUX  '<■ 

FlyUCFWU  (fU^llSn),  n 
maggota:  hence,  apolli.  _. 

FlT%aTd  (OI'Mril).  n.     In  priiUing.  the 
board  on  which  tbe  ptlntad  eheeta  an  laid 

F^-bO»t"m'b6t). 


lirelj'  auperuded  by  railway!  and  light 
ateamen.     Called  alio  a  Sa\ft-ioat 

IlT-bOOk  (fll'buk).  n.  A  cue  in  the  forai  of 
a  hook  for  keeping  flihlng  fliH  In. 

Ply-bOT  (Hi'^i).  n-  The  boy  In  a  prlnting- 
ohce  who  Ufta  the  printed  Hheet*  off  the 
preu :  ao  named  becauH  he  catchea  the 

-■''-' 1  jj,„  gy  from  the  tyrnpan. 

(nrieap),  n.     - 


bodj  of  I 


r-ow  (nrita 

rmerv  worn 


eldcrl) 


and,  by  mean* 


lave  been  formed  from  the 
__, taaldea  to  wings. 

Fly-OftM  (fll'kai),  n.  A  caae  ot  covering  of 
an  tuecl;  ipeclflcally.  the  antariorwhiMof 
beetle!,  lo  bardened  aa  to  coier  the  whole 
upper  part  uf  tbe  body  conoeallug  the  aecond 
patrorwlngfl;  elytra. 

nrcatClMr  (ftiniach-^r).  n.      l.  one  that 

the  bhrdi  of  the  genu*  Mui^capa,  ol  the 


family  Mus 
Ite  bird*' 


placH  uf  Breat  \at  In  deitrayintf  ooilom 
InaecU  Ln  habila  they  are  •ollUry  and 
untamable.      Thejr   perch  on  the  highest 

movablB  watching  (or  inwcle,  only  leaving 


though  pometimi 
land. 
E^-dlUl  (ai'drll 


liyer.n     SeeFuiH. 

Flnuh  (Il'fiih),  v.i.  To  anale,  ualng  natural 

or  more  commonly  artlflcU  (Ilea  tor  bait 
FlTfllhlng  (tll'lleh.lnjcX  n    Aosllag:  the  art 

or  practice  of  angling  for  flan  with  fliea, 

Ply-aw  (ai-Oap),  n.    Something  to  drive 

nrHUppar  (Bl'(lap-*r),  B.  1.  One  who 
drive*  away  flie*  by  a  fly-flap.— S.  A  fly-flap. 
nv-COramar  {flrguv-«r-n«r),  n.    same  a* 

FlT-bOBairiackla  (flUinn-ni-auli-I),  n     In 


conaliting  of  Infanlry  and 
antlr  In  motion,  with  the  uh- 
ng  tnelr  own  Burlaoni.  or  ol 
nemy  Id  conatant  alarm  of  a 
Ing-camp, 
iry(ai'lnii-Mi^Ul-U-ri),n.    Ar- 

to  very  nplil  evolatlimi.  tha 
tlier  all   njounted  or  accna- 


part  of  the  fleld 
FlrliiK  -  bildsa 

See  BRIDGI. 

Firing -Hat- 

trsn    (tU'lna- 
but-tre*),  n.    In 

buttnaa'tn  the 
'  iDan:li 


apringlng 


altle    huttreM. 


Flying  botrrcn,  Beverley 

Bgalnit  the  vaulting  of  tht 

Flplng-Mmp,  n.  See  FLi 
Fljlns-dncou  (fli'ing-dr 
DHAOOir.—I.  [Scotch.)    A 

Flytu  Dntenntui  (fli'ii 


1  Hope,  though  he  H 

halla  vaault  th 

>ugh  hia 

The  legend  la  au 

which  hare 

„  labSr  oomn 
gnrdeng  and  plantatlana 
nyliur-Kiinurd  (flring-g^nlrd),  n.     A 
aenu>oIfl!hei<Dactyloplfnig),oftheramllv 
SclerogcaldB  or  Catapbracta,  or  mailed- 

difltlngulBhed  by  large  pectoral  flna.  which 
flupport  them  for  a  time  out  of  the  water. 

Flylnc-Jib  (lll'Ing-JIb),  .1  Aaut.  a  tail  ei- 
tcnded  outalde  of  the  atandlng.JIb,  upon  a 
boom  called  the  (lying  11b-t>oom.    Ree  JiB. 

nyli«-l«ninr(m'liig-IJ-m6r).  n   The  name 

longing  (o  the  genua  Oalenplthecua     They 

ai  a  broad  expanalon  from  the  nape  ot  tbe 
neck  to  the  tall     By  mean*  of  thia  men- 


ch,  dkaln;     ^  Be.  loch;      g.po:      J.job;      b,  Fr.  tm;     ns,  dtv;     fa.  tkeni  Ih,  CUn;     w.irig;    wh,  nUg;    ih,  ai 
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brane  they  can  take  extended  leapsfrom  tree 
to  tree.    See  Oaleopithscus. 

Flylng-leyel  (fli'ingle-vel).  n.  In  enain.  a 
trial  level  over  the  track  of  a  projected 
road,  railway,  or  canal,  to  ascertain  the  fit- 
ness of  the  ground. 

Flying-par^ (fli'ingpkr.tiyn.  Jfilit.  a  de- 
tachment of  men  employed  to  hover  about 
an  enemy. 

Flylng-plialailger  <flI1ng-fa-lan-j«rX  n.  A 
popauur  name  of  the  members  of  a  genns 
of  nocturnal  marsupials  (Petaurus),  family 
PhalangistidsB,  nearly  allied  to  the  true 

Shalangers.  A  fold  of  the  skin  extends  along 
lie  flanks,  and  this  acting  as  a  parachute 
enables  the  animal  to  leap  great  distances, 
its  heavy  tail  serving  as  a  rudder  to  guide 
its  course  in  the  air.  These  animals  inhabit 
New  Guinea  and  AustnUia,  where  they  are 
known  as  'flying  squirrels.'  The  species 
vary  in  size  fh>m  that  of  the  flying-lemur  to 
that  of  the  mouse.  They  feed  on  fruit, 
leaves,  insects,  ^kc. 

FlTlng-ptnlon  (flf  ing-pin-yon),  n.  The  fly 
<n aclock.    See Flt,  2. 

Flylng-iap  (flI'ing-sapX  n.  MUit  the  rapid 
excavation  of  the  trenches  of  an  attack, 
when  each  man  advances  under  cover  of 
two  gabions. 

Flylng-iliot  (flIing-shotX  n.  A  shot  flred 
at  somethiuff  in  motion,  as  a  bird  on  the 
wing;  one  who  flres  such  a  shot 

Flytllg-WluldCfll'ing-skwidXn.  The  popular 
name  of  a  genus  of  cephalopodous  molluscs 
(OmmastrephesX  allied  to  the  calamaries  or 
squids,  having  two  laroe  lateral  fins,  which 
enable  them  to  leap  so  high  out  of  the  water 
that  they  sometimes  fall  on  ships'  decks. 

Flylng-Wlllirrel  (fll'lng-skwi-rel),  n.  1.  See 
Ptbromts.— 2.  The  name  given  in  Australia 
to  the  flying-phalanger  (which  seeX 

Flylng-sta^oner  (flI"ing-st&'shon-«rX  n.  A 
hawker  of  ballads,  pamphlets,  tracts,  Ac. 
(Slang  or  coUoq.] 

Fly-leaf  (flinSfX  n.  a  blank  leaf  at  the  be- 
ginning or  end  of  a  book;  the  blank  leaf  of 
a  circular,  programme,  or  the  like. 

Fly-maggot  (flV ma-gotX  n.  A  maggot  bred 
from  the  eggs  of  a  fly.    Bay. 

Fly-man  (nrmanX  n.    One  who  drives  a  fly. 

Fly-nflt  (flI'netX  n.  A  net  to  protect  against 
flies,  as  a  net  in  an  open  window  to  pre- 
vent their  entrance;  in  the  man^,  a  net 
or  a  fringe  of  leather  straps  to  protect  a 
horse  from  flies. 

Fly-orohla  (flI'or-kisX  n.  The  common 
name  of  Ophrui  mttse^era,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  flowers  to  flies. 

Fly-penning  (fll'pen-ingX  >».  A  mode  of 
manuring  land  by  folding  cattle  or  sheep  in 
rotation  over  different  parts  of  it 

Fly-powder  (fll'pou-d^rX  n.  An  imperfect 
oxioe  of  arsenic  formed  by  the  exposure  of 
native  arsenic  to  the  air:  used  when  mixed 
with  sugar  and  water  to  kill  flies. 

Fly-preas  (fli'presX  n.  A  press  for  emboss- 
ing, die-stamping,  punchinff.  and  the  like, 
furnished  with  a  fly.    See  FLY.  & 

Fly-rail  (flrral).  n.  That  part  of  a  table 
which  turns  out  to  support  the  leal 

FlyiOh  (flishX  n.  In  geoL  a  Swiss  provincial 
name  for  a  part  of  the  great  nummulitic 
formation  of  the  Alps,  consisting  of  marls 
and  fncoidal  sandstones.    The  fliysch  occu- 

Sies  a  middle  place  in  the  eocene  or  older 
srtiaries. 
Fly-ahlltUe  (flI'shut-UX  n.  A  shutUe  with 
wheels  propelled  by  a  cord  and  driver. 
Fly-alow  (m'sl6X  a.  Moving  slowlv.  [This 
reading  occurs  only  in  one  of  the  folio 
editions  and  some  modem  ones;  the  otiiers 
have  Wy  slow.] 

TheAysUv  hours  shall  not  detenniiiate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile.       SMaJt. 

Fly-ipe<dl(flI'Bpek).n.  The  excrementitious 
nain  of  an  insect,  chiefly  of  the  common  fly. 

Flyte.  v.i.  and  n.    See  run. 

Flytrap  (flI'trapX  n.  l.  A  tru>  to  catch  or 
kill  flies.— 2.  A  sensitive  plant  (Dionaa 
mu$eipuia),  also  called  Venua'i  Flytrap. 
See  Dion  ju. 

Fly-water  (fll'wu-t^rX  n.  A  solution  of 
arsenic,  decoction  of  quasaia-barlc,  or  the 
like,  for  killing  flies. 

Fly-Wlietf  (fllVhdlX  n.  in  medL  a  wheel 
with  a  heavy  rim  placed  on  the  revolving 
shaft  of  any  machinery  put  in  moti<m  by 
an  irregular  or  intermitting  force,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  motion  equable 
and  r^ular  by  means  of  its  momentum. 
This  effect  results  from  a  law  of  nature  that 
all  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  continue  in 
their  state  either  of  motion  or  of  rest  until 
acted  upon  by  some  extraneous  f(Mt:e.  Thus 


the  rim  of  a  fly-wheel,  after  a  few  revolu- 
tions, acquires  a  momentum  sufllcient  to 
cause  it  to  revolve  with  a  velocity  depend- 
ing upon  the  rmistance  of  the  machinery 
and  the  augmentations  and  diminutions 
of  the  impelling  power  succeeding  each 
other  rapidly,  while  neither  cause  acts  suf- 
ficiently long  to  either  augment  or  diminish 
the  velocity  acquired  in  any  considerable 
degree;  and  hence  it  remains  equable,  or 
nearly  so.  A  fly-wheel  is  often  used  as  an 
accumulator  of  force;  thus,  when  a  small 
steam-engine  sets  in  motion  a  very  laige 
fly-wheel,  the  wheel  acts  as  a  reservoir  of 
aU  the  small  pressures  which  have  been 
communicated  to  it,  and  having  thus  con- 
centrated them  can  apply  them  all  together 
and  at  once  when  some  great  effect  is  to  be 
produced. 

nywort  (flFwdrt),  n.  in  hot  the  name  ^ven 
to  the  species  of  a  genus  of  orchids,  Cata- 
setum,  m>m  their  supposed  resemblance  to 
flies. 

Fo  (f  6X  n.  The  name  under  which  Buddha 
is  worshipped  in  China.  This  name  (written 
also  Foe  and  Foht)  seems  to  be  the  nearest 
approach  that  the  Chinese,  owing  to  the 
meagreness  of  their  articulations,  can  make 
to  the  real  sound.  Buddha. 

Foal  (fdl),  n.  [A.Sax.  /ola,/oU,  a  foal,  colt;  D. 
veulen;  G.  foMen,  /iillen.  Cog.  Or.  p6los,  a 
foal;  L.  puUtii,  a  young  animal;  comp.  also 
Skr.  putra,  a  son;  the  root  meaning  may  pro- 
bably be  seen  in  Skr.  puih,  to  nourish.  The 
Fr.  poule.  poulaifi.  It  poUo,  are  from  the 
Latm.  FtUv  is  a  dim.  from  fotU,  ]  The  young 
of  the  equine  genus  of  quadrupeds,  and  of 
either  sex;  a  colt;  a  filly. 

Foal  (fOlX  v.t  To  bring  forth,  as  a  colt  or 
Ally:  said  of  a  mare  or  a  she-ass. 

Foai  (fdlX  V'i.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  an 
animal  of  the  horse  kind. 

Foalfoot  (f dl'futX  n.  The  colt's-foot,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Tussilago  (T.  Far/ara).    See 

COLT*S-POOT. 

Foal-teeth  (fortdth).  n,pL  The  first  teeth 
of  horses,  which  they  shed  at  a  certain  age. 

Foam(f6mXn.  (A.  Sax./(tvfn,/<2fn.  Cog.  O. 
/eim,  and  aiaL  faum,  foam;  L.  tpuma,  foam, 
from  9puo,  to  spit;  Skr.  phina,  froth.  ]  Froth; 
spume;  the  aggregation  of  bubbles  which  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  liquors  by  fermen- 
tation or  violent  agitation. 

Foam  (fdmX  v.i.  1.  To  froth;  to  gather 
foam;  as,  the  billows  foam.— 2.  To  be  in  a 
rage;  to  be  violently  agitated. 

He/Mtttuth  and  gnasbeth  with  his  teeth. 

Mark  ix.  la 

8.  To  become  filled  with  foam,  as  a  steam- 
boiler  when  the  water  is  unduly  agitated  or 
frothy. 

Foam  (fdmX  v.t.  L  To  throw  out  with  rage 
or  violence:  with  out 

Foamm£  0Mt  their  own  shame.  Jude  13. 

2.  To  make  frothv;  to  cause  to  foam;  to  fill 
with  something  that  foams.  '  To  foam  the 
goblet'    Pope. 

Foam-OOek  (fdmlcokX  n.  In  $UamA>oileT9, 
a  cock  at  the  level  of  the  water,  by  which 
impurities  are  drawn  off. 

Foam-created  (fdmlcreet-edX  a.  Crested 
with  foam;  as,  the  /oan^-crtited  billows. 

FOamlngly  (fOm'ing-liX  adv.    Frothily. 

Foamless  (fdmlesX  a.    Having  no  foam 

Foamy  (f6m'i),  a.     Covered  with  foam; 
frothy. 
Behold  how  Mf^hthe/SMwiy  billows  ride.     Dryden. 

Fob  (fobX  n.  [Allied  to  Prov.  O.  tuippe,  a 
pocket]  A  little  pocket  made  in  men's 
breeches,  as  a  receptacle  for  a  watch. 

Fob  (fob),  v.t  pret  ft  pp.  /o66ed;  ppr.  /06- 
6tiio.  (Comp.  O.  foppen^  to  mock,  to  banter; 
and /op;  some  connect  it  with  /6.  an  un- 
truth; if  regarded  as  onomatopoetic  it  may 
be  compared  with  bob,  pop.  ]  1. 1  To  beat;  to 
maltreat  Beau.  A  FL—i.  To  cheat;  to 
trick;  to  impose  on.— 7o  fob  cf,  to  shift  off 
by  an  artlflce;  to  put  aside;  to  delude  with 
a  trick.    Shak. 

A  conspiracy  of  bishops  could  prostrate  and  /od 
^  the  right  of  the  people.  MUiOH. 

Fob  (fobX  n.  A  tap  on  the  shoulder,  as  from 
a  bailiff. 

The  man,  sir,  that  when  gentlemen  are  tired,  frives 
them  a  /t^^,  and  'rests  them.  Skak. 

Fob  (f obX  V.  i  [Onomatopoetic.  ]  To  breathe 
hara;  to  gasp  from  violent  running;  to  have 
the  sides  heaving.    [Scotch.] 

Focaget  (tiTkkWn.  [L. /ocim. a flre or flre- 
beMth.]    Housebote  or  flrebote. 

Focal  (fdlcalX  a.  [Prom  L.  /ocu*.'\  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  focus;  as.  a/ocoi  point  — 
Focal  dittanee,  (a)  in  conic  tectums,  the  dis- 


tance of  the  focus  from  some  fixed  point,  vis. 
from  the  vertex  of  the  parabola,  and  from 
the  centre  in  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola. 
(P)  In  optiet,  the  distance  between  the  centre 
of  a  lens  or  mirror  and  the  point  into  which 
the  rays  are  collected.    See  Focus. 

Fooallie(f61cal-izXv.t  To  bring  to  a  focus; 
to  focusu    De  Quincey. 

Fodle  (fo'dlX  n.  [Fr.]  In  anat  a  bone  of 
Uie  fore-arm  and  Uie  leg,  the  greater  focile 
being  the  ulna  or  tibia;  the  lesser,  the  radina 
or  fibula. 

F00lllatet(fd'8il-l&tXv.t  [L.  focOlo. /oca- 
latum,  from  focus,  a  hearth.)  To  cherish; 
to  warm.    Blount 

Foclllatlont(fd-sil-U'shonXn.  A  cherishing, 
as  at  a  hearth;  comfort;  support 

Fodmeter  (f6-sim'et-«rX  n.  [Focus,  and  Or. 
metron,  a  measure.]  In  photog.  an  instru- 
ment for  finding  the  focus  of  a  lens  which 
has  not  been  properly  achromatixed. 

F0CIIB  (fdlcusX  n.  pL  FOOUSei  (fdlcus-ex)  or 
Fool  (fd'riX    t^  foctts,  a  fire,  the  hearth.] 

1.  In  optics,  a  point  in  which  any  number 
of  rays  of  light  meet  after  being  reflected 
or  refracted;  as.  the  focus  of  a  lens.— 2.  In 
geom.  a  point  on  the  principal  axis  of  the 
parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola,  so  placed 
that  a  double  ordinate  to  the  axis  passing 
through  the  point  is  equal  to  the  parameter. 
The  ellipse  and  hyperbola  have  each  two 
foci,  the  parabola  one,  thou^  in  the  latter 
case  we  may  suppose  a  second  focus  at  an 
infinite  distance.  The  foci  were  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  rays  of  light  prooeedinsr 
from  one  focus  and  reflected  from  the  curve 
pass  through  the  other  focus.  See  Ellipsb, 
Hyperbola,  Parabola.  — &  A  central  point; 
point  of  concentration. 

Fiocus  (fdlras),  v.t  To  bring  to  a  focus;  ta 
adjust  to  a  focus;  to  focalixe. 

Fodder  (f od'd^rX  n.  (A .  Sax.  fodder,  fdder, 
from  fdda,  food ;  IceL  f6thr,  L.O.  foder,  D. 
voeder,  O.  futtcr.  See  Food.]  Food  for 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  as  hay.  straw,  and 
other  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  word  i» 
never  applied  to  pasture. 

Fodder  (fod'dir).  v.t  To  feed  with  dry  food 
or  cut  grass,  ^c. ;  to  furnish  with  hay, 
straw,  oats,  &c.;  as,  fanners /odder  thor 
cattle  twice  or  thrice  in  a  day. 

Fodder  (fod'd^r),  n.  [A.  Sax.  f other,  a  load, 
a  mass;  L.  O.  foder,  foor;  D.  voeder;  O.  fuder, 
fuhr,  a  cart-load.]  A  weight  by  whicn  lead 
and  tome  othtr  metals  were  lormeriy  sold 
in  England,  varying  fh>m  10|  to  24  cwts. 

Fodderer  (fod'd«r-«rX  n.  One  who  foddera 
cattle. 

Fodder  -  passaM.  Fodderlnf-patiafe 
(fod'd6r-pas-aJ,  Tod'dAr-ing-pas-aJX  n.  The 
passage  in  a  cattle-shed  or  feeding-house  by 
which  the  food  is  conveyed  to  the  anlmala 

Fodgel  (fo'Jel),  a.  Fat;  square;  plump. 
[Scotch.] 

If  in  3ronr  bounds  ve  chance  to  U|;ht 
Upon  a  fine.  (at.  fodgU  wight.  Bums. 

FodlenttCfd'di-entXa.  [L.  fodisns,  fodien- 
tis,  ppr.  of  fodio,  to  dig.]  Digging;  throw- 
ing up  with  a  spade.    Blount 

Foe  (16),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fd,/dh,  fda,  an  enemy, 
hostile;  O.K  fa,  faa,  foo,  phjon:  8c. /m. 
from  same  stem  ss  fiend.  See  niND.]  1.  An 
enemy;  one  who  entertains  personal  enmity, 
hatred,  grudge,  or  malice  agidnst  another. 

A  man's /iirx  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household. 

Mat  X.  )&. 

2.  An  enemy  in  war;  one  of  a  nation  at  war 

with  another,  whether  he  entertains  enmity 

against  the  opposing  nation  or  not;  a  hostile 

or  opposing  army:  an  adversary. 

Either  three  years'  famine;  or  three  mootlis  to  ba 
destroyed  before  thy/ffu.  t  Chr.  xaL  la. 

S.  An  opponent;  one  who  oppotes  anything 
in  principle;  an  ill-wisher;  as,  a  foe  to  reli- 
gion; A  foe  to  virtue;  a  foe  to  the  measures 
of  the  administration.  '  Flatterers, /ocs  to 
nobleness.'    Shak. 

Foot  (f6X  v.t    To  treat  as  an  enemy. 

Foe  it}/6),  n.    See  Fo. 

Foehoodt  (fO^udX  n.    Enmity. 

Foelike  (folIkX  a.    Like  an  enemy. 

Foeman  (fd'manX  n.  pi.  Foemen  (fA'menX 
An  enemy  in  war. 

The  stem  Joy  which  warriors  feel 

ln/pem*H  worthy  of  their  steel.      Sir  H^.  Stttt. 

F<Bnerate(f^e-ritXv.t  Same  as  Fen«ral«. 

FomeratUm  (f6-ne-ra'shonX  n.  Same  as 
Feneration. 

Fcralealum  (fi-nik'fi-lumX  n.  In  hot.  fen- 
nel, a  genus  of  umbelliferous  herbs  contain- 
ing four  species,  natives  of  the  countries 
around  the  Mediterraneaa  The  leaves  are 
pinnately  decompound,  with  slender  seg- 
ments, and  the  small  yellow  flowers  are 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  fall;       m^  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not.  mdve;       tObe.  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;      U.  Sc.  abvne;     y,  8c.  Uy. 
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FdfbMlk  (tog'baaKtl  n.     At  aea  an  appaar- 
anca  in  hanoeatheraometliiMamerabUns 
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vblch  liu  not  been  aaten  In  •ommar:  gnm 
which  growe  among  gralg,  and  !•  fed  on  by 
bonaa  or  cattle  after  Ibe  crop  li  ramored; 

aftonnBCh;  berliage.    iLoaalJ 
Foner  1  (fog'^rX  «■  Onewhafogaorhnntalq 
a  aerrlle  manner;  one  who  cheata;  one  who 
•eeka  calD  by  mean  practicea;  a  pettifogger. 

fTHUIjr  bHnt^  Alter  bertlwt 

FOfgUrCfogl-Il),  ode.     With  log;  darklr 
Tlllllimi  irog'l-nee),  n.    The  alale  of  being 
torn;  a  tiate  of  tbe  air  Uled  with  watery 

Toot  (f og'l),  a.  IFmn/oa.  mlat  or  Tapovr.) 
1.  Filled  or  abounding  with  fog  or  waterr 
eihaUtloni:  damp  with  bnmrd  Taponra; 
cloBdy ;  Driaty ;  aa.  a  /aen  atmocphim ;  a 
/0B»  morning. 
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Fode  (tCgli 

PoiTUIl,  B.    See  TtxlKQ] 
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Nawfoundland.     Bmudi  ±  Cox. 
7clsnun,70cnin(fog'mm,fog'nmXn.    A 


ror«lm«l  (log'alg-nal),  n.  Oenerallr.  any 
llcnal  made  during  fog  to  prarent  daneet 
to  or  from  bodlea  in  motion  by  colUiioni  or 
otberwtH.  Hpecin<Ally  — 1.  In  rail,  (a)  a 
Itgnal  made  bj  placing  dfltonaling  powder 
or  totpedoee  on  the  nil*,  whlcb  explode 


dlacbuge  of  mmkotty  or  ei 
f«-whlttl>,  Ac— I.  Aalgnalmadi 
aa  by  a  powertal  fog-bora,  to  war 


Fac-aiiU>It»(Iof'BmAli).  w.    7og;  mdM. 

An  llH  n't ht  throqgfa/^y^f im  it  whin 

FdC-wUaUs  (logVhli^l).  n.  A  pecnllarly 
■brill  whIMIe  or  lerMrii  produced  by  a 
itaam^nglne  to  indicate  the  pniitlnn  of  the 
ihlp.  ttain.  Ac  ,  and  ao  prttcnt  iwlliilon. 

Fofy.    See  Fooir. 

FMylim,  1.     See  FodiTin. 

FW  |(oX  ralrrj.  An  eiclaraatlon  of  abhor- 
rence orcnntempl.  the  aame  ttpoh  andA. 

FomCOTiei,  n.     SeeFo. 

Folblet  (tullilXa.  (O.Pr./nUe,  weak.  See 
F»BU  1    Fnble;  weak. 

PolWe  (toi'blX  B,  1.  The  weak  part  of  a 
aword :  oppoeed  to  forte.  —  £.  A  partlcular 
monl  weakneae;  a  falling;  a  weail  point;  a 
(auK  ol  not  •  rery  aeriam  character.  ■  A 
diapoaltion  radically  noble  and  genetno) 
clouded  and  cmnhidawed  by  inperflcial 
foMa.'  Dt  Qulnoty.  — Stu.  Weakneai.  tail- 
ing, imperfection,  Inlbinltr.  fnllty,  detect, 
hulL 

Fcdl (fonv  I  (.  ITr.  Bfoler,  fnim/ol.  BtooM 
To  tnwtnte ;  Id  deieat ;  to  lander  rain  or 

to  balk;  to  pnnle;  u,  the  meai)' attempted 
to  pau  the  tlTur  but  wai/nltd. 
AndbrmnoTUIsiuitlnailiui/K'i/.  Dtjrtm. 
Ua  long  kKtLl  Ihsl>u  Uw  piMuci'i  fawn.  Bfrtu. 
FOU  (follX  n.  Defnt;  tnrtratlon;  the  faQ- 
lacured;  mlicaiTlage. 


FoUltollXn.     [7I./euilU.L./a^(um.h^al 

£  hence  foUagc):  allied  to  Or.  pAvllon,  a 
if.)    1.  A  leaf  or  thin  plate  of  mr—      - 
tin  Joa.-i  Among  jtmlleri.  a  thli 
~atal  placed  under  pntcloui  ilunea 


\/  J.  Jba  track  or 

^'X  trull     of     game 

_    /       X  A  when  poraued. 

W^               3k  ToUmlila  (toll'a- 

^%                 ^^  blXa.    TbMouy 


FOUlnKtolllncXn.    

SeeFoll,i.t1    luAuuling 

of  a  T"— *"g  dear  on  tbe  gi 

TOUlnc  (foItlDg},  n.     Id  otoA.  a 
F0ll-«tlttL8  floS'tUm).  n.   A  Oct 


To  puih  In  fendng. 
FidnlfoiDXa-t    Td  prick;  to  itlng. 
Foln  (toln).  n.     A  puab;  a  thrnit 
Foln  jfolnj.  B.  H^ynfM,  a  bvach-mBrten.] 

L  A  iman  ferret  or  waaacL  — I.  A  kind  of  for. 

black  at  tha  lop  ona  wbltlab  groond.  taken 

from  the  ferret  or  weaael  of  the  ibdw  name. 
FalILant(foln'*-iiXB.    In /nx^,  the  act 

of  maflng  foioa  or  tbrutti  with  Ihe  foil; 

fencing;  iword-pl^. 
FolUlnflF  (fohmv-UX '<'<'<    Inapmhlng 
FoUonl  <t(^in).B.    [Ft.;  Pr..^inim;  framL. 

/una./ufKmu.  an  oD^orlDg.  from  /mute. 

flaum,  to  pool.]    L  Plenty:  a' — * 


able  effect  aecntly.  Cos.  O.  /M,  a  foiit;  D. 
tftt.  a  breaUna  of  wind;  Q.S.jyta.  to 
breathe,  alio,  to  tmak  wind  1  I.  To  iDierl 
■urraptltfemily,  wrongfully,  or-""—' 

tinen'tly;  to  pau 
worthy;  ai,  do  n 

Lmc  B^n«  or  pvtUUIy  Hlgbt  ed 

w.  wig:   wh.  wUti   ih,  aran.— 


FOIST 
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FolBtt  (foist),  n.    1.  A  cheat;  a  sharper. 

Prmte  iffain.  as  vou  like  this,  you  whoreson/cfx/,  you. 
Youll  control  the  point,  you.  B.  y«ns0n. 

2.  A  trick ;  an  impositioiL  '  Put  not  vour 
foiiU  upon  me,  I  shall  scent  them.  B. 
Joiuon. 

Foist  t  (toiMt),  fk  A  light  and  fast-sailing 
ship. 

Folster  (foist'Ar).  n.  One  who  foists  or  in- 
serts without  authority. 

Folstted  (f oisf  id),  a.    Fusty  (which  seeV 

FoiBtill688  (foistl-nes),n.  dustiness  (which 
seei 

Fol8ty(foist1Xa.  [See  Foist.]  Fusty  (which 
seeV. 

FolO-land  (Tdlcaand),  n.   Same  as  Fcikland. 

Fold (fdld).  n.  [A.  Sax./a/ud, /olod.  faUd, 
/old.  Cog.  Dan.  /old,  Sw.  /oUo,  a  fold,  a 
pen  for  sheep.]  1.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for 
sheep  or  like  animals;  a  place  where  a  flock 
of  sheep  is  kept,  whether  in  the  field  or 
under  shelter.— 2.  A  flock  of  sheep;  hence, 
in  Scrip,  the  church,  the  flock  of  Christ. 

Other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this/'a/d. 

Jn.  X.  16, 
S.t  A  limit;  a  boundary. 

Secure  from  meeting;,  thev're  distinctly  roll'd ; 
Nor  leare  their  seats,  ana  pass  the  dreadful  /old. 

CtttcM, 

Fold  (f61d),  v.C  To  confine,  as  sheep,  in  a 
fold. 

Fold  (fdid),  v.i  To  confine  sheep  in  a  fold. 
'The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold.' 
Milton. 

Fold  (fdld).  n.    [A.  Sat.  fold,  feaUt,  a  plait, 

a  fold,  feaiden,  to  lay  together,  to  fold.  Cog. 

Fria  fold,  O.  /alu,  Ooth.  /altht,  a  doubling, 

a  plait;  IceL  /alda,  Dan.  /olde,  Ooth.  fai' 

than,  to  fold;  same  root  as  L.  vUeU>t  to 

weave.]    1.  The  doubling  or  double  of  any 

flexible  substance,  as  cloth;  a  plait;  one 

part  turned  or  bent  and  laid  on  another;  as, 

a/oM  of  linen. 

Let  the  draperies  be  nobly  spread  upon  the  body 
and  let  ihc/o/ds  be  large.  Drydeu. 

2.  A  clasp;  an  embrace.  'Shall  from  your 
neck  unloose  his  amorous  /o<d.'  Shak.—\\, 
is  often  used  following  a  numeral  as  the 
second  part  of  a  compound,  signifying  times 
or  repetitions,  as  two^oU,  foui/oM,  tei\/b{d, 
that  is,  twice  as  much,  four  times  as  much, 
ten  times  as  much. 

Fold  (fdld).  V.  e.  (A.  Sax.  feaiden,  O.  JaJUtn,  to 

lay  together,  to  fold.  See  the  noun.  ]    L  To 

double ;  to  lap  or  lay  in  plaits ;  to  lay  one 

part  over  another  part  of;  as,to/oM  a  piece 

«>f  cloth;  to  /o(d  a  letter.    'As  a  vesture 

Shalt  thou/ofd  them  up.'  Heb.  L  12.— 2.  To 

double  or  lay  together,  as  the  arms ;  to  lay 

one  over  the  other,  as  the  hands. 

Conscious  of  iu  own  impotence,  it /»tdt  its  arras 
in  despair.  Collitr. 

3.  To  inclose  as  in  folds;  to  enfold;  to  em- 
brace. 

We  will  descend  and  fold  him  in  our  arms.    Shmk. 

4.  To  wrap  in  obscurity ;  to  make  intricate 
or  perplexed,  as  worda 

Lay  open  to  my  earthlv  in^tss  conceit,  .  .  . 

The  joided  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit  Skak. 

Fold  (f61d),  «.i.  To  become  folded,  plaited, 
or  doubled;  to  close  over  another  of  the 
same  kind;  as.  the  leaves  of  the  door/oU. 

Foldace  (fdld'&J),  n.    Faidage  (which  see> 

Foldaco  (fdid'AJX  ^  In  her.  a  term  applied 
to  leaves  having  several  foldings  and  turn- 
ings, one  from  uie  other. 

FoULor  (f  dld'Ar),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
folds;  especially,  a  flat  knife-like  instrument, 
frequenUy  of  bone  or  ivory,  used  in  folding 
paper. 

FoldllU^  (f6ld'ing).  ti.  A  fold;  a  double.  'The 
lower /oMinj^s  <»  the  vest '    Adjdiaon. 

FoldlngHiOOn  (fOld'ing-ddrtX  n,  pL  Two 
doors  which  meet  in  the  middle,  and  either 
slide  back  or  turn  back  on  hinges,  leaving  a 
wide  communication  between  two  Mptit- 
inents. 

Folding- nmchlnn  (fdld'ing-ma-shfo),  n. 
A  machine  which  delivers  newspapers  or 
printed  book-work  folded.    Simmondi. 

Foldlag-tereen (fdldlngskrgn).  ti.  An  up- 
right portable  screen,  in  several  leaves  or 
parts,  which  shuts  up  and  can  be  put  away 
when  not  in  use. 

Foldlng-ltOOl  (f6ld1ng-stdl),  n.  A  camp- 
nittol;  a  kneeling-stool    See  Fali>stool. 

Foldlest  (fdldlesX  a.    Having  no  fold. 

Foldnet  (fdld'net).  n.  Among  «portrmen,  a 
sort  of  net.  with  which  small  biros  are  taken 
in  the  night 

Foldy  (fdld'iX  a.  Fall  of  folds;  plaited  into 
f  >ldfl;  nanging  in  folds.    [Rare.] 

rhote  limba  beneath  their  yM<y  vcstmeats  moTing. 

y.  B*tUH. 


Fold-srard  (f 61d'yiUxl).  n.  A  yard  for  folding 
or  feeding  cattle  or  sheep. 

FolebardinesSit  n.  Foolhardiness;  n|sh- 
ness.    Chaueet. 

Fole-larse,t  a.  Foolishly  liberal  Chauotr. 

FoUaoeous  (f6-li-a'shusX  a.  (L.  fdiaeeuM, 
ttom  foliufn,  a  leaf.  See  Foil.]  1.  In  boL 
belonging  to  or  having  the  texture  or  nature 
of  a  leaf;  having  leaves  intermixed  with 
flowers :  as,  ufoliaeeoiu  spike.  —2.  In  mineral. 
consisting  01  leaves  or  thin  laminn;  having 
the  form  of  a  leaf  or  plate ;  as.  /oUaeecua 
spar. 

Follace  (fdOi-ftj).  n.  rO.Fr.  /oiUaae,  Ft. 
/euiUage,  tram  foiUe.  jeuille,  L.  folium,  a 
leaf,  see  Foil,  a  leaf  or  plate.]  1.  Leaves 
in  general;  a  collection  of  leaves  as  pro- 
duosd  or  arranged  by  nature;  as,  a  tree 
of  beautiful  foUage.—2.  A  cluster  of  leaves, 
flowers,  and  branches;  particularly,  in 
areh.  the  representation  of  leaves,  flowers, 
and  branches,  intended  to  ornament  and 
enrich  capitals,  friezes,  pediments,  &c. 

FoliaM  (fdli-&J),  v.t  To  work  or  to  form 
intotne  representation  of  leaves;  to  furnish 
with  foliage,  or  work  in  imitation  of  foliage. 

Foliar  (tb'il-tt),  a.  Consisting  of  or  pertun- 
ing  to  leaves;  inserted  in  or  proceeding  from 
a  leaf;  as,  fciiar  appendages. 

Foliate  (f6ai-&t).  v.t  [From  L.  folium,  a 
leaf.]  1.  To  beat  into  a  leaf,  or  thin  plate, 
or  lamina. 

If  gold  be  /bii'ated,  and  held  between  your  eyes 
and  the  Ught,  the  light  looks  of  a  greenish  blue. 

Sir  /.  Newt«H. 

2.  To  spread  over  with  a  thin  coat  of  tin  and 
quicksilver,  ^kc ;  as,  to  foliate  a  looking- 
glass. 

»>llate  (fdOi-itX  a.  In  hot.  leafv;  furnished 
with  leaves;  as,  a  foliate  stalk.— Foliate 
curve,  in  geoin.  a  curve  of  the  third  order. 
It  is  one  of  the  species  of  defective  hvper- 
bolas,  having  one  asymptote  and  two  infinite 
branches,  and  a  figure  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  a  leaf,  whence  the  name. 

Foliated  (fdli-&t-ed).  p.  and  a.  1.  Spread  or 
covered  with  a  thin  plate  or  foil. -2.  In 
mineral  consisting  of  plates;  resembling  or 
in  the  form  of  a  plate;  lamellar;  as,  a  foli- 
ated fracture. 

Minerals  that  consist  of  grains,  and  are  at  the  same 
^uc/cJtattd,  are  called  granularly/b/MM/. 

A'irBMrn. 

8.  Containing  foils;  as,  a  foliated  arch.— 
Foliated  coal,  a  sub-species  of  black  coal 
occurring  in  the  coal  formations,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  its  lamellar  concretions,  splen- 
did lustre,  and  easy  frangibility. 
Foliation (fdli&'shonX  n.  [L.foliatio,trom 
foliatus,  leaved,  from  folium,  a  leaf.]  1.  In 
hot.  the  leafing  of  plants;  vernation;  the 
disposition  of  the  nascent  leaves  within  the 
bud.— 2.  The  act  of  beating  a  metal  into  a 
thin  plate,  leaf,  or  foil- S.  The  act  or  oper- 
ation of  spreading  foil  over  the  back  surface 
of  a  mirror  or  looking-glass.— 4.  In  geol.  the 
property  or  quality  m  certain  rocks,  as 
gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  other  metamorphic 
rocks,  of  dividing  into  laminae  or  plates 
which  consist  each  of  a  distinct  material, 
and  which  are  generally  parallel  to  the 
primitive  planes  of  stratification. 

Cleavage  may  be  applied  to  those  divisional  planes 
which  render  a  rock  fissile,  although  it  may  appear 


to  the  eye  quite  or  nearly  homogeneous ;  /biidtion 
may  be  used  for  those  alternating  layers  or  plates  of 
different  mmeraloeical  nature,  crt  which  gneiss  and 
other  metamorphic  schists  are  composed.    Darwin. 

6.  In  areA.  the  act  of  enrichhig  with  orna- 
mental cusps,  as  in  the  tracery  of  Oothic 
windows ;  the  ornaments  themselves ;  fea- 
thering. This  style  of  ornamentation  is 
based  on  the  form  of  natural  foliage,  but  it 
generally  exhibits  conventional  rather  than 
real  leaves  and  fiowers. 

Follatnre  (fdli-atar),  n.  1.  The  sUte  of 
being  beaten  into  foil— 2.  Leafage.  'They 
wreathed  together  a  fdUaturt  of  the  fig- 
tree.'    Shudtford. 

FoUer  (fdli-«rX  n.  Ooldsmiths' foil  [Rare.] 

FoUferont  (f6-lif «r-usX  a.  [L.  folium,  leaf, 
and  fen,  to  bear.]    Producing  leavea 

FoUlpanrai  (f6-li-ip'a-rusX  a.  In  boL  pro- 
ducing leaves  only,  as  leaf-buda  Maunderg. 

FoUly.t  adv.    Foolishly.    Chaucer. 

Folio  (f6ai.6X  n.  [L.,  abUtive  case  of  folium, 
a  leaf  (in  folio).]  1.  A  sheet  of  paper  once 
folded.  —2.  A  book  of  the  largest  size,  formed 
by  once  doubling  a  sheet  of  paper.— S.  In 
book-keepina,  a  pan.  or  rather  both  the 
right  and  left  hand  pages,  of  an  account- 
book,  expressed  by  the  same  figure.— 4.  In 
printing,  the  number  appended  to  each  psge. 
6.  In  law,  SL  certain  number  of  words,  in  con- 
veyances, Ac.,  amounting  to  seventy-two. 
and  in  parliamentary  proceedings  to  ninety. 


FoUo  (fdli-dX  o-  Denoting  the  size  of  a 
book,  Ac.,  having  the  sheet  doubled  into 
two  leaves;  as,  a  folio  volume. 

FoUo  it&U-6\  v.t  In  printing,  to  number 
the  pages  of,  as  a  book,  periodica],  Ac. ;  to 

_page;  to  paginate. 

FoUoiate  (roli-o-Ut),  a.  In  6ot  of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  oonsistinff  of  leaflets:  used  in 
composition;  as,  h\/oliolate,  having  two  leaf- 
lets; trifoUf^ate,  having  three  leaflets. 

Follole  (f61i-61X  n.  [Fr. .  dim.  of  L.  folium, 
a  leaf.]  In  hot  a  leaflet;  a  separate  piece 
or  parldal  blade  of  a  compound  leaf. 

Follomort  (f  6ai-6-mortX  a.  Same  as  FeuiOe- 
motor  FilemoL 

FoUOM  (fdli-dsX  a.  In  hot.  covered  closely 
with  leaves;  having  leaves  intermixed  with 
the  flowers:  leafy;  folioua 

FollOSlty  (fd-U-os'i-tiX  n.  The  ponderous- 
ness  or  bulk  of  a  folio;  volnminouaneas ; 
copiousness;  dilfuseness. 

It  is  exactly  because  he  is  not  tedious,  because  he 
does  not  shoot  into  Gcmuatydit^nOr,  that  Schlosscr 
finds  him  '  intolerable.'  De  Quinco- 

FollOt  (fdli-otX  n.  [Fr.  foUUt,  a  goblin,  from 
O.Flr.  ?o<,  Fr.  fou,  foolish.]  The  generic 
name  for  a  comparatively  harmless  devil  or 
goblin,  allied  to  Puck  or  Robin  Ooodfellow. 

Terrestrial  devils  are  wood-nymphs,yS>/iMr.  fairies. 
robin-goodfeUows,  &c  Bmrton. 

FOUOOS  (fdOi-nsX  a.  1.  Leafy;  thin;  unsub- 
stantial—2.  In  hot  folious  (which  seeX 

FolkadkXn.  [A.Sax./o{e.  Cog.  L.O.  Fris. 
Dan.Sw.  andlcel/oUr;  O.Q.fole,f6tk,foUih; 
D.  and  O.  voUc.  Probably  connected  with 
£.  flock,  full,  L.  pleo,  to  fill,  pUbi,  the  com- 
mon people,  Ac]  People  in  g^ieral,  or  a 
separate  class  of  people:  frequenUy  used  fai 
the  plural  and  with  a  qualifying  adjective; 
as,  old  folk»;  young  foUn;  poor  foUta. 
Thou  Shalt  Judge  the  /of  A  r^hteously.     Ps.  Mi.4. 

Some/bUts  rail  against  other  folks,  because  other 
folks  have  what  tome  folks  would  be  glad  of. 

Fi*lditif. 

FolUand  (fdkOandX  n.  [A.  Sax.  foleland— 
fUc,  people,  and  land.]  Land  of  the  folk  or 

Ole,  as  distinguished  from  bookland,  or 
held  by  charter  or  deed.  Folkland  was 
the  property  of  the  people,  and  while  it  con- 
tinued to  be  folkland  it  could  not  be  alien- 
ated. It  was  sometimes,  however,  parcelled 
out  for  a  term  to  individuals,  on  the  exj^rm- 
tion  of  which  it  reverted  to  the  communis. 
Folkland  might  be  held  by  freemen  of  any 
rank,  but  could  not  be  devised  by  will.  It 
seems  to  have  been  assigned  as  a  reward 
for  military  services. 

Folklore  (fdkldrX  n.  [Folk  and  lore:  a  word 
of  recent  formation.]  Rural  superstiti<»B, 
tales,  traditions,  or  legenda 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  Greek 
mythology  are  to  be  found  in  the  folklore  of  English 
counties.  Co*. 

FolkmotCL  Folkmoot  (f dk'mdt,  fdrmdtV,  n. 
[Folkt  ana  old  mote,  also  moot^  a  meeting ; 
A.  Sax.  folc-aemdL]  An  assembly  of  the 
people,  or  of  bishops,  thanes,  aldermen,  and 
freemen,  to  consult  respecting  public  affairs; 
an  annual  convention  of  the  people,  answer- 
ing in  some  meastire  to  a  modem  parlia- 
ment; also,  a  local  court 

To  wMchfolkmote  they  all  with  one  consent 
Agreed  to  travel  S/enstr. 

FoUonoter.t  Folkmootert  (f6k'm6t-«r, 

fdk'mbt-6rX  n.    A  frequenter  of  folkmotee 
or  popular  meetings;  a  democrat 

These  matters  are  not  for  pragmatkks  andyWA- 
mooters  to  babble  in.  Milttn. 

F0lkrlglltt(f6k'rItXfi.  A  word  used  in  Cbe 
laws  of  Edward  the  Elder,  declaring  the 
same  equal  right,  law,  or  justice  to  be  due  to 
persons  of  all  degrees;  the  right  of  the  people 
as  opposed  to  that  of  the  pnvileced  rlsssre 
FoDntone-marl  (fdk'stdn-marix  n.  See 
Oault. 

FoUet  (foM&X  *».    [Fr.]    Same  aa /'oliot 
Folllde  (folli-klX  n.    [L.  /oUiettitu,  dim.  of 

ffAlie,  a  bag  or  bellowa.] 
1.  In  6ot  (a)  a  dry  seed- 
vessel  or  pod  opening  cm 
one  side  only :  a  carpel 
dehiscing  bv  the  ventral 
suture,  and  having  no 
dorsal  sutnre;  a  unlvalv- 
ular  pericarp  formed  of  a 
simple  pistil  (&)  A  ves- 
sel distended  with  air.  aa 
on  the  roots,  stema,  and 
leaves  of  Utricularia  and 
on  the  leaves  of  Aldrov- 
anda.— 2.  In  emit  a  little 
bag  in  animal  bodies:  a  gland;  a  folding;  a 
minute  secreting  cavity:  as.  the  sebaoeo«a 
foUides;  the  mucous  foUicUi. 


Follicle  of  Columbine 
{Aquiiegia  vul^ns). 


Fftte,  fkr,  fat,  fill;       mh,  met.  h«r,       pine,  pin;     n6ie.  not,  mOve;       t6be.  tub.  b^l;       oil,  pound;       U.  Sc  abune;     y.  Se.  tfy. 
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FdnionlaraoMik'a.IdrXa.  Uke.  parUining 
to,  or  contltting  of  folUclea. 

FMUoaUrM (fol-Uk'aU'^teX n.  ol.  Atec- 
tluD  of  Proteaces.  charaoterized  by  tlieir 
woody  follicles  containing  one  or  aeveral 
•eeda,  and  inclodlng  OreriUea,  Hakea.  Lani- 
bertia,  Bhopala,  KiUghtia.  Telopia,  Lomatla, 
Bankaia*  Ac. 

POUloalAtad  (foMlk'&.Ut^),  a.  Having 
follicles:  follicolar. 

FoUleuUms  (fol-llk'a-lQaX  a.  Having  or 
oroduclng  foUicles. 

FoUlftU t  (f olOlfnl),  a.    FoU of  folly. 

FoUilyt  (folliliX  ad9.    Foolishly.  Wvdife. 

Follow  (f 0106).  v.t  [A.  ^•x./olaianJyfiQean, 

0.  folotn,  IceL  fylgia,  to  follow.  Bv  some 
regarded  as  connected  with /oUr./uiZ,  Ac] 

1.  To  go  or  come  after  or  behind;  to  move 

bebindl  in  the  same  direction.  'Well/oOoio 

him  that's  fled.'    8hak,—Z  To  pursue;  to 

chase,  as  an  enemy,  or  as  game;  to  pursue  as 

an  object  of  desire;  to  endeavour  to  obtain. 

<  FoUoto  peace  with  aU  men.'    Heb.  xiL  14 

This  gray  spirit  jreaminff  in  deiire 
To/lftMw  kflowleoge  lixe  a  sinking  Ire    r^MMjuMt. 

5.  To  go  with,  as  a  leader;  to  be  led  or 
guided  by;  to  accompany:  to  attend  in  a 
Joumev;  to  accept  as  authority;  to  adopt 
the  opinions,  cause,  or  side  of;  to  adhere  to; 
to  side  with. 

And  Rebckah  aroM,  and  her  damsels,  and  they 
rode  upon  the  camels,  iiA/Mfwtd  the  man. 

Gen.  sxIt.  6i. 
The  house  of  JodMh/lfiUweit  David,    a  Sam.  iL  la 

4.  To  imitate,  as  a  forerunner  or  example; 
to  talce  as  an  example;  to  oopv;  as.  to  foUmo 
a  P«tiem  or  model;   to  foUow  fashion.— 

6.  To  come  after  in  order  of  time,  rank,  or 
oAce. 

SignsyW£»v(>y  signs  lead  on  the  mighty  year. 

fL  To  result  irom^  as  an  effect  from  a  cause 
or  an  inference  from  premiSM;  as,  intem- 
perance is  often  followed  by  disease  or 
poverty,  or  by  both.— 7.  To  pursue  with  the 
eye:  to  keep  the  eyes  fixed  on  while  In 
motion. 

H^/cU0W«d  with  his  eyes  the  ieeting  shade. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  keep  the  attention  fixed  upon  while 
in  proirresa.  as  a  speech,  piece  of  music,  and 
the  like;  also,  to  keep  up  with;  to  under- 
stand the  meaning,  connection,  or  force  of, 
as  a  course  of  thaught  or  an  argument— 

9.  To  walk  in,  as  a  rcwd  or  course;  to  attend 
upon  closely,  as  a  profession  or  calling. 
'O.hadhebttt/oOoiMdtheartsl'    Shak.— 

10.  t  To  come  after,  as  one  pursuing  and 
driving  forward;  to  drive;  to  unpeL 

0  Antony! 

1  haTe/#/Am«tf  thee  to  this.  SkaJt. 

—To  foUow  fuU,  in  oard-pUiyii^,  to  play  a 
card  of  the  same  suit  as  that  llrst  played; 
hence,  to  follow  the  line  of  speech,  argu- 
ment, conduct,  adopted  by  a  predecessor. 
Follow  (folld).  v.L  L  To  go  or  come  after 
another;  to  attend  or  accompany  another. 

The  famine  .  .  .  shall/M/^v  close  after  yoo. 

Jer.  xUL  t«. 

2.  To  be  posterior  In  time;  as./oOourwvsges. 

3.  To  be  consequential,  as  effect  to  cause; 
to  result,  aa  an  inference;  as,  from  such 
measures  great  mischieb  must  follow;  the 
facts  may  be  admitted,  but  the  inference 
drawn  from  them  does  not /OUO10.— To  fol- 
low  on,  to  continue  pursuit  or  endeavour; 
to  persevere. 

Then  shaB  we  know,  if  •m^ftUwm  •*•  to  know  tlie 
l.ord.  Hos.  vL  3. 

-Follow,  Sueeesdt  Sna%te.  Follow  and  tuO' 
cfd  are  applied  to  persons  or  things:  enaue, 
in  modem  literature,  to  things  omv.  Fol- 
Vow  denotes  the  mere  going  in  order  in  a 
track  or  line,  but  teUs  notmng  of  the  rela- 
tive positions,  in  respect  of  dtber  place  or 
time,  of  the  Individuals;  nieotedL  implying 
a  r^ular  series,  denotes  the  being  in  the 
same  place  which  another  has  held  imme- 
diately before ;  aa,  a  crowd  m»j  follow,  but 
only  one  person  or  event  can  aueeeed  to 
another.  Bn»u4  is  to  follow  dote  upon,  to 
follow  as  the  effect  of,  or  on  some  settled 
principle  of  order;  aa,  nothing  but  suffering 
can  enaus  from  such  a  course. 

FoUow-board  (f (Ald-bdrdX  «t  In/oimdMy. 
the  board  on  which  the  pattern  for  a  mould 
is  laid;  a  motilding-board. 

FoUower  (fol16-«n,  n.  1.  One  who  oomea, 
goes,  or  moves  after  another  in  the  same 
course;  one  who  takes  another  as  his  guide 
in  doctrines,  opinions,  or  example;  one  who 
receives  the  opinions  and  imitates  the  ex- 
ample of  another;  an  attendant;  an  ad- 
herent; a  diadple;  an  imitator;  an  associate 


or  dependant;  one  of  the  same  faction  or 
party;  as,  the /oUoiMrs  of  Plato;  the  warrior 
distributed  the  plunder  among  his/ottoiMfi . 

That  ye  be  not  stothful.  hvX  Mltnoers  of  them  who 
through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises. 

Heb.  vi.  ta. 

2.  A  male  sweetheart  [Colloq.1— 8.  Among 
totff-^toKofim  the  name  given  to  a  dieet  &L 
parchment  added  to  the  first  sheet  of  an 
indenture  or  other  deed.— 4.  In  maeh.  the 
part  of  a  machine  that  receives  motion  from 
another  part— 6.  In  the  »t$am-*ngint,  the 
cover  of  a  piston ;  the  cover  of  a  stuffing-box. 
Following  (fon6-lngX  n.  1.  Body  of  fol- 
lowers or  retainers;  a  sect  or  party  following 
the  lead  of  their  chief;  body  of  adherents  or 
disciples;  body  of  attendanta. 

While  burghers  with  important  face 
Describedeach  new<onie  lord. 
Discussed  his  lineage,  told  his  name. 
HisyM&npi>«^  and  h^  feudal  fame.    SirfT.ScUL 

%  Vocation;  calling;  occupation. 

In  every  age  men  in  general  attend  more  to  their 
own  immediate  pursuiu  suuX/olUmiMfs  than  to  the 
.  .  .  claims  of  discontented  factions. 

Sftartn  Ti4rt$er. 

Following  (foHd-ingX  a.  Being  next  after; 
succeeding;  related,  described,  or  explained 
next  after;  as«  the  following  story;  In  the 
following  manner. 

FoUy  (folliX  n.    [Fr.  folia,  folly.  See  Fool.] 

1.  Weakness  of  intellect;  Imbecility  of  mind; 
want  of  understanding. 

Here  (in  newspaper)  Fraud  and  Falsehood  labour  to 

deceive. 
And  FMjf  aids  them  both.  Impatient  to  believe. 

CmMr. 

2.  A  weak  or  absurd  act;  an  inconsiderate 
or  thoughtless  procedure;  weak  or  li^t- 
minded  conduct 

V/ht/b^y  tU  to  haxard  life  for  iU.         SMmJk. 

8.  Criminal  weakness;  depravity  of  mind  or 
actions. 
She  tum'd  \Xi/9tly,  and  she  was  a  whore.    Shah. 

F01we,tv.t.    To  follow.    Chavatr. 

Foly»t  a.    Foolish.    Chaucer. 

F<imallUint(fd'maMK|t),  n.  (Ar./bm-a^A<le, 
mouth  of  the  laige  fish- /oin,  pi^n,  mouth, 
and  kul,  a  lane  fish.]  A  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Piscls  Aus- 
traus  or  Southern  Fish.  It  is  much  used 
in  astronomical  measurements. 

Foment  (fd-ment^  vX  [Fr.  fonunter;  L. 
fomento,  from  f omentum,  for/ooinunfiitn, 
a  warm  applicmtion,  from  fowo,  to  warm, 
to  cherish.)  1.  To  i^>ply  warm  lotions  to; 
to  bathe  with  warm  medicated  liquids  or 
warm  water.  -2.  To  cherish  with  heat;  to 
encourage  or  promote  the  growth  ot  (Bare.  ] 

Every  kind  that  lives. 
F0meHUd  by  his  virtual  power,  and  warm'd. 

MittoH. 

8.  To  encourage;  to  abet;  to  cherish  and 
promote  by  excitements:  used  often  in  a 
bad  sense;  as,  to  foment  iU  humours. 
Quench  the  choler  you /4»Mm/ in  vain.    Drydtn. 

Fomentation  (f6-ment-&'shonX  vk  l.  In 
med.  (a)  Uie  act  of  applying  warm  liquids 
to  a  part  of  the  body,  by  means  of  flannels 
or  other  cloths  dipped  in  hot  water  or 
medicated  decoctions,  for  the  purpose  of 
easing  pain  by  relaxing  the  skin  or  of  dis- 
cussing tumours.  Ws  'Die  lotion  applied  or 
to  be  applied  to  a  diiseased  part— 2.  Excita- 
tion; instigation;  encouragement  'Dia- 
honest/ofiMnlatum  of  your  pride.'    Young. 

Fomenier  (f  d-menf  «rX  n.  One  who  foments; 
one  who  encourages  or  instigates;  as,  a 

/omenler  of  sedition.  'A  perpetual /omenter 
of  sin.'    Hale. 

Fomat  (fO'mesX  n.  pL  Ftanltat  (Wmi-ib), 
[L.,  touchwood,  tinder.]  In  med.  any  por> 
ous  substance  capable  of  absorbing  and  re- 
taining contagion. 

Fon  t  (fonX  n.  [O.  B.  fonm,  a  fooL  See  FoWB.  ] 
A  fool;  an  idiot 

Thou  art  a/««  of  thy  love  to  boet. 

All  that  is  lent  to  k>ve  will  be  lost.        Sl^tHser. 

FOnd  (toady,  a.  [O.E.  fonne,  to  be  foolish, 
f<md,  stupid; /on,  a  fool;  Sc.  fon,  to  play  the 
fool,  fone,  to  fondle;  IceL  fdtui,  to  play  the 
fool;  Bw.  fane,  fatuous.  Wedgwood  cites 
as  cognate  OaeL  faoin,  vain,  foolish.  Idle, 
empty.  The  final  a  does  not  properly  belong 
to  the  word;  compare  in  this  respect  Mrnml ) 

1.  Foolish;  silly;  weak;  indiscreet;  impru- 
dent 

Grant  I  may  never  prove  to/Smd 

To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond.  SMmJt. 

Fvmd  thoughts  may  CiO  Into  tome  idle  brain. 

DmvUs. 

2.  FooUshbr  tender  and  loving;  doting; 
weakly  indulgent;  as,  h.fond  mother  or 
wife.— S.  Relishing  highlv";  appreciating  or 
eojoyiqg  much;  much  pleased;  loving  ar- 


dently; delighted  with:  followed  by  of;  aiL 
he  is  fond  ^  highly  seasoned  food;  a  ohila 
is  fond  qf  play;  a  gentleman  is  fond  qf  his 
sports  or  of  his  country-seat 

Fame  is,  in  itself,  a  real  good,  if  we  may  believe 
Cicero,  who  was  perhaps  too  /ond  ^  It.    Dryden. 

4  Valued  by  folly:  foolishly  or  extrava- 
gantly prized;  trifling:  trivial  '  Trivial /omi 
records.'    Shak. 

Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold. 
Or  stones,  whose  rate  ore  either  rich  i>r  poor 
As  fancy  values  them.  Shmk. 

Fondt  (fond),  v.t  To  treat  with  great  in- 
dulgence or  tenderness;  to  caress;  to  fondle. 

The  Tyrian  hugs  miA/attds  thee  on  her  breast. 

Drydeu. 

Fondt  (fondX  e.i  To  be  fond;  to  be  in 
love;  to  dote. 

My  master  loves  her  dearly; 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him.    SkaJt. 

Fondt  (fondXe.i.  [A  ^•x.fundian^fandian, 
to  endeavour  to  find,  to  strive.]  To  study; 
to  endeavour;  to  attempt;  to  tfy. 

For  In  the  sea  to  drowne  herselfe  $he.^i»W, 
Rather  than  of  the  tyrant  to  be  caught    Sptn$rr. 

Fond,tFonde,t  vt.  lo endeavour  to  find; 
to  seek;  to  try;  to  engsge. 

And  everlch  on.  In  the  best  wise  he  can. 
To  strengthen  hire  shall  all  his  iteoiAts/cndt. 

Chanar. 

Fond.t  pret  of  lliid.    Found.    Chaucer. 

Fonding,t  n.    A  Joke.    Chaucer. 

Fondle  (fon'dlX  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  fondled; 
Wr.  fondling.  (From  fond,  a.)  To  trent 
with  tenderness;  to  caress;  as,  a  nurse 
/omttesachild 

The  rabbit  /ondUs  his  own  harmless  face. 

T«HHyi*H. 

Fondling  (fondlingX  n.  l.t  A  person  who 
is  fond  or  foolish;  a  silly  person;  a  fool;  au 
idiot 

And  mock  lAke /Midltnz  for  his  mad  aspire. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  fondled  or  caressed. 

He  was  his  parents*  darling,  not  HktAx  fttuiliMg. 

Fuher. 

FOndlF  (fondliX  ado.  In  a  fond  manner; 
with  indiscreet  or  excessive  affection;  affec- 
tionately; tenderly. 

Fondly  we  think  we  merit  honour  then. 

When  we  but  praise  ourselves  in  other  men.    Ay^*. 

FondnOM  (f ond'nesX  n.  The  state  or  quaUty 
of  being  fond;  foolishness;  weakness;  want 
of  sense  or  Judgment;  foolish  tenderness; 
tender  passion;  strong  inclination  or  pro- 
pensity; strong  appetite  or  relish. 

Fondness  it  were  for  any.  being  tmt. 

To  covet  fetters,  tho*  they  golden  be.    S/tustr. 

Her  /bndHtss  for  a  certain  earl 

Began  when  I  was  but  a  girL  Swift. 

Stn.  Attachment,  affection,  love,  tenderness, 
inclination,  propensity,  appetite,  relish. 

Fondni  (fofi-dil),  n.  (Fr.  fondu,  pp.  of 
fotvdre,  to  melt,  to  soften,  to  blend,  from 
L.  fundo,  to  pour  out,  to  cast,  to  foimd.  ] 
A  term  applied  to  that  kind  of  printing  of 
calico,  paper-hangings,  ^.,  in  which  the 
colours  are  blended  into  each  other. 

Fone  t  (f  6nX  n.  pL    Foes. 

He  fought  great  battells  with  his  salvage /^N/r. 

Fongft  V.t  [A  Sta^angan,  to  take.  See 
Famo.]    To  take.    Chaucer. 

Fonne.t  n.    [See  Fon.]    a  fooL    Chaueer. 

FonnOjt  v.i.    To  be  foolish.    Chaucer. 

Font  (lontX  n.  [From  L.fon»,forUis,  a  foun- 
tain. The  word  font  was  introduced  In  A. 
Sax.  direct  from  the  L.,  among  other  L. 
ecclesiastical  terms.  See  Fount.]  1.  The 
vessel  used  in  churches  as  the  repository 
of  the  baptismal  water.  When  baptisui 
by  immernon  was  practised  the  baptistery 
was  furnished  with  a  basin  sufficiently 
capacious  to  admit  of  the  administration  f  f 
the  rite  according  to  the  then  prevailing 
form.  When  affusion  took  the  place  of  im- 
mersion the  sixe  of  the  baain  was  diminishett. 
and  assumed  the  dimensions  familiar  to  us 
in  most  of  the  mediaeval  churches  in  Great 
Britain  and  upon  the  Continent  The  ba|»- 
tismal  font  consists  of  a  baain  or  cup  h(»l- 
lowed  out  of  a  solid  block  and  sup|iorietl . 
upon  a  stem.  It  is  usually  of  stone,  some- 
times of  lead,  and  sometimes  of  copper  f»r 
bronze.  In  general,  the  font,  in  external 
form  and  chsiracter,  followed  the  prvvailmg 
s^le  of  architecture  and  omamentatioti. 
when  not  in  use  the  font  was  covered.  Ori- 
ginally, the  covers  were  fiat  movable  lid^ 
but  were  afterwards  often  very  highly  orna- 
mented, and  sometimes  carried  up  to  a  very 
considerable  height  in  the  form  nf  spim, 
and  enriched  wUh  a  variety  of  little  but- 
tresses, pinnacles,  and  other  decoration . 


ch,  chain;     tkk.  So.  loch;     g,  go;     Ujch;     t,  Fr.  ton;     og,  ting;     VH,  thok;  th,  thin;    w,  wig;    wh,  wMg;   th,  aiure.— See  Kjet. 


MbUitlnE 
Ith  the  A. 


Drayuit. 


lUj  for  prtDtIng  ■ 
TtmiS  {tonVfl),  a. 


■tnel),  n.     [Ti /oMamlli.] 

_  _..  iHue  lor  the  dlBC^UL^se  of 

bamoan  from  [he  body.-  S.  In  aaal.  h 
Tuancy  in  the  Inluit  cnuilmn  between  the 
froDUl  and  parietal  banea.uul  alsobeCneen 
tha  parisUI  and  ocflpflal,  m(  the  too  eitre- 
mttlei  of  the  uglttal  lutun. 
VontMlfa  (rati'Uhih),  n.  (Pr..  iftsT  Ulk. 
<afterw&rdi  Dacheiee)  de  FaMCMge,  ■  mla- 
tnMofLonia 


head-dreH  (oli« 


It  hlDwn  i 


, ._  __     JO  RTmcefullj  over 

tbe  nmninniant  aUOie  evening.  >'eit  dv 
Duny  ol  the  ,Udlei  o(  the  conrt  appeared 
with  t  iltutUr  beuJ-dnH,  uid  from  the 
court  of  Frmnce  the  tuhloD  ipreid  to  all 
the  conrtt  of  Europe.)  A  Itnot  of  r^bbom 
on  the  top  of  a  head-dreia. 
FontluUl<fi>n-Un-&1i>>.ii.  \Vitm'L/otu. 
JaMit,  a  fountain— In  ■lloilon  to  the  place 
of  KTDWtlLl  Waler-nicHa.  a  nmoi  uf  cryp- 
tfwunlc  phnta,  naL  order  Hiuci.     They 

tmlta TtimlihMl  with  a  laltrifomi  calyptra. 

Two  ipaclei  are  found  In  the  atreuM  and 

riTuteU  of  Britain. 
Pood(fOd),  n.    (A.  Sal. /Ma,  food,  whence 
/Idan.tafeed.to  noDdih-Dan  fodtfiw  /nfa, 

-—  '-lu.)    I.  whatever  lupphei  noiirlih 
to  organic  bodiei:  nntrinient;  ailment, 

no'uriihment :  vlctuali :  provliiona ;  M,  the 
/wd  of  plantar  the/i»d  of  anlmali  coniitta 
mainly  of  oi^nic  allbetancei;  B  great  scar- 
city ot/HVf 

F«dine  wUh^Av^navcokcH  to  B*.    Pid?.  m.  F 

1  Something  that  inatain^  nonriihea,  and 

Ttitt  my  prow  J^iJtn  —r  dhptoa^i**-    ShuJi. 


"».' 


Food  I  (led),  n.    A  tend. 

F00dlal(10d'ful),a.  Sapplving food;  luHof 

food.     'Tbe/m>i(AiiearllL'    Drgim. 
TOOHtU  (fod'lea),  a.     Without  food;  dertl- 

tat«  of  provltloni ;  bamD.     '  The  foedltu 

wllda '    Thornton. 
Foody t  (fOd'l),  a.     Eatable;  lit  tor  food; 

fertile;  fruitful. 


Pool  (tOl),  n.  [Ft.  /of,  /on.  foolish,  a  fool, 
from/oiiui,  whicli  ocean  la  the  L.L,  of  ihe 
ninth  century,  and  li  derived  from  I.  fBtli». 
bellowa,  a  hall  InOaled  wllh  wind,  cheeks 
pafted  out  with  air;  the  /oUtu  or  fool  beltit 
originally  no  rloubt  one  who  niads  facial 
giimaceal  1.  One  who  la  destitute  of  raaaorL 
or  the  common  powen  of  underetandiiu; 
an  Idiot;  a  daiur»l.  —  i  A  peiwo  who  it 

whoact«»liaarilly,  Irrttlcnallj,  orniiwi«lj; 
cordance  with  the  dlctataa  of  wiAdora. 


later  or  hufloon;  a  retainer 
by  peraoni  of   rank   fiM  t 

W'-^h"! 

''"^.s:'- 

wuhmiitl.Knll.i„il,i 

'iS^' 

MS.™, 

Ih.™  ;«.,«(  ftojW 

""'ISjP'' 

—To  put  Ot/ool  on  0 

to  chuge  with 

_T.b,,.,„j^»«„r 

r°UQ>B 

'^^O^^ 

-To  matt  a  foal  ly 

to  toy;  to  .pend  time 

hlldl 

ne«,  .port,  or 

,.  ITS- 


tage,  or  do  oli)ect»  of  lillle  or  no  value;  si, 

{l>)To  cauH  or  hiduce  to  act  fouilihly;  to 
iMd  aitny  or  Into  folly. 


'r.  StntitT,  to  preiB.  t 


Pool-b«iadt<ralWd),a.    FooUahlyb^- 
ged:  Idiolical:  abiurd. 

■nSi/KH'CirJ  iniitnu  la  due  wSl  be  IcA.  '.U<t. 
Fool-bold >  (fal'b61dX  a.     Foollihly  bold; 


[The  old  edition)  read/of^fcorael 
FocJary  (fors-rl), n.  1.  Tbepractlceof  folly; 
habitual  folly;  atlentlon  h>  liin»— £  An 

tncki  nnd/oaJ<ru(.'    TenniiKn.—3.  Ob)ect 
ol  folly. 


caninui.   rrom  rtaTidleulooa'maVinor  of 
iwlmming  with  a  wriggling  motion,  iu  body 


FOOlbaidlnna  (fSI'hlir-dl-neaX  n.  Quality 
of  being  foolbardy;  cnnrage  without  ecnae 
or  Judgment;  mad  raahnen. 

FOOUiardliat  (fHl'hlr-dU),  n.     Foolbardl- 

Wtth  nhvej-MtenHii, 

_^__ _iW»a 

__jllalily  bold.— >«lfcBBfv, 

Ratli.  SeeKUH.^fln.VantDreaoma,  ven- 
turoni,  precipitBto,  headlong,  tobcantiom. 

Pooi-t— ' —  '"•'"■ 


FoolkUy 

dLikn^, 
lOoL  BM- 

Harked  with  or  mM- 


Pool-lui*tyi  (ibi 

hai^.     HoUmnji. 

F00ll(7t(IM'i-fD,B.(.  [B.Ah)I.b 
tomaka.l  To  ukkaa  tooiot;  h 
land. 

Foollah  (fai'lihX  a.   1 
biting  foUy;  void  of  I 

Judgment;  weak  in  idhiioci;  unwiae;  un- 
pmdent;  acting  wTthout  Judgment  or  dla- 
eretlon  In  partjcnlar  thing*  ^1  Fmceadlng 
from  folly;  eihlbltinf  a  want  of  Jndsnant. 
wkdom,  or  prudence;  allly;  vain;  tiflUD(. 


ir  Absiikd— Sin.  Abiurd,  ahallow, 
low- brained,  bralulau.  almpla.  Irra- 
il,  uqwIh,  Imprudent,  Indlecreet,  Incao- 
I,  Ully,  ridlculiiiu,  prepoateroiu,  (alB. 


out  undentandlng  nr  Judgment;  s 
indiacrMtly.— 1.  Wldcadly;  alntull] 

FoolllbnMi  {tol'lih-nn),  n.  l,  Theqnalltj 
or  cnndlllon  ol  being  fooUib;  want  of  un- 
dentandinii;  tolly. -1,  A  fooUdi  prxoUn; 


Fooltail  (Ibti'kapX  ^    Fiper  of  the  (mall- 
eat  regular  alte  but  one ;  ao  called  from 

line  of  a  foori  head  and  cap,  lor  which  Brit- 
lib  paper-maken  now  aubatltute  the  Oguro 


ad(f<Ui'ar-randi«.  Th< 


Fool'i  Fanloy,  n  TTie  popnUr  name  of 
.XOKita  Ctniapiuni,  nat.  order  Umbelllf  era 
It  ti  a  common  Brltlih  weed,  growing  bi 
cultivated  grounda  The  amell  la  nanaaona, 
and  it  li  a  polaonoua  plant.  lomewbat  re- 
■embllngbamlocktnllapropartlaa  Sarloiu 
accident!  have  ocoinvl  from  Ita  being  mla- 
taken  for  panley.  Ita  uDllatand  rriaiied 
floral  leavei  dlatingulib  11  from  moat  planta 
to  which  it  la  allied. 


Toot  (tor),  paM  teme  of  /art.    Fared;  Jonr- 

neyed.    fscotch-l 
Foonday  (fOn'da),  n.   Thunday.   [Scotch.] 
Foot  ((111).  ».  pi.  Feat  {(«ti    (A.  Bai/rti. 

SI  Jti.  Cot.  t  0-  foot.  Ice!,  fitr,  Sw.  /.J. 
oUi  /Dfti*,0  fuu.  Llth.  padan.  L  pH.prtlit; 
Or.  ipout.  po^tn;  Ztrnd.  padha;  Skr.  mido, 
ttolnpad.Ut  go-    1'blt  word,  with  modiAca- 

branch  of  the  ^raat  Indo-European  or  Aryan 
family  of  tonguei)  L.  In  animal  bodiea. 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  leg;  Ike  part 
of  the  leg  which  trsada  Uie  earth  tn  Mond- 
Ing  or  walking,  and  by  which  the  animal 
to  (uatalned  and  enabled  to  step,  or  that 
•urface  of  the  body  by  which  progieialan 


PM«,  llr,  tat.  fill; 


roontAmu 


iMctt  oonitttoM  Uw  Uniu.  wbli^  *rUcul- 
't*  wiUi  Uia  lur  mdA  cormpondi  to  the 

which  »rtJcill»l««  wilh  the  unm 

■ad  with  Uu  Una  Id  tntnL     The 


■■lilille  pDrtiOB  vl  the  loot  I*  In  the  fe 
■nd  Hipporte  pr 

It    nUld    U    It    ^m„    um~.        -M 

li  mlu  fl&ther  tncreaeed   br 


-milt*  ihiKki 


It  which  bam  i 
■      't  tool  -      ■ 


wl 


Hppotti  A  bodj:  to,  the  foot 
3  The  luirnt  p«rt  or  fonndntl 
t'Dpoelte  to  the  hekd  or  ton; 
>Iu.  Uu  Uit  of  H  mi*  or  hHm 


neuiA/oot:  MiUim—, 


0  Une*.-i 
QlUblea 


number  of  Dlliiblea  coiuatnting 

SH? 


■ad  the  dlgtt 

part  of  ■  Tene,  u  the  Lunbn^  the  dActT[| 
mi  HHtpoiKleB.— n  Bteii:  tnaA;  tooOilX. 
ttt  Itnti;  par. 

MMi  Huk  La"!!  luk  mfiaiK  fa>  mdm/tX 
SatiMn  /set.  ■  equn  whoie  ilde  1«  one 
tool,  and  which  tbenfore  codtalni  IM  •4iun 
InJM.— CuMe  /ut,  ■  cube  whnu  Hda  1* 
•aa  loot,  and  which  thereton  conlahu  i;ai 

Jaot.  £tb«imtdeaul'tloii.— TsHloii/seC. 
.  taoriiliute;  to  bcsinitoputlotBoUoai  M, 
toaten/ooi  ■  nbecrlptloB.  — To  emr  [A< 
T^a^  In  Serip.  (a)  to  sua  natun,  1  Bam, 
ad*.  &  a)ToHHHpaaeaiie'iHU  toiteep. 
Jadg.  UL  U— Ts  Iwp  Uufint.  In  SoV  » 
■aintain  a  nnfiar  aoodafit  and  dMontm. 
EccL  ■  L— r*pB(  tK^lfitt  in.  to  ijhiU 
■uuiiMtelT;  to  Tiling  to  nuke  a  meH:  to  get 
OMi^  Mit  Into  BBcrape.— To  suJ  «h'i  k*i> 
/aUfttmuml.  lo  UH  all  poiifble  deqiatch; 
taadoM  all  the  naani  at  ona'a  mnraaDd. 

miiilc;  to  dance;  to  aklp. 

T^m  tatii/MliHf  ftccm'd  to  fkjia  Ite  rri—il 

>  Tb  walk :  opPMed  to  rid<  or  Al*  esm- 

not  <f||t),  at     1.  To  Uck;  to  ibrlke  1 


•Uf  tiDI  b.A'A'Bl  <U>  l*>"l  'IrMdr. 

4 1  To  placa  the  toot  upon,  la  In  wall 
to  tnad:  aa.  to  /ool  the  gncn.  T-iefc 
&  Tb  add.  a*  the  DODiben  In  a  column 
•et  the  aom  at  the  foot :  aa,  to  /« 
•camnt  ~(LI  To  aelia  wl  th  the  foot  or 

dl,  (jkain;      <h,  Sc  locA;      ■.  go;     ] 


1.  To  add  or  make  a  fool  to;  at,  to  foot  a 
■tocklm  or  boot. 
Foot^nd-manU)  DIMBML  n.  Bcnmaepi- 

■ootlca.  a  hiHhlf  omtagloua  esaniatoui 
aaecUon  which  attacka  the  feet  and  noatha 
of  cattle,  manlleating  Itielt  by  lameneai,  In- 
dlipcdtlon  to  cat.  and  genaial  febrile  ijnip- 
wltii  nltlmataly  ervpttooa  at  tmalt 
■  DD  the  palta  affected,  and  general 
Itlon  of  the  anlmaL  The  dlaeaae 
allf  Hnmada  to  the  udder  of  milch. 
Id  It  &  bellerad  that  It  maj  be  eom- 
to  penoni  who  diink  the  milk 

FMnMJHtUtlNa).  w.    1.  A  ball  Donilatlns 
ot  an  Inflated  oi-bUddar,  or  a  hallow  gtobe 
of  India-rubber,  caied  In  leather,  to  be 
driven  br  the  foot;  henoCL  fg.  any  object 
nbjecled  to  manr  fldirftndca  or  chauea 
of  oondlUon;  a*,  be  wia  the /MCMI  of  loi< 
tune.— 1.  A  game  plajad  with  a  football  1^ 
two  panlea  of  plafEn.  on  a  laine  lerel  p' 
of  ground,  generally  oblong  Id  itaape. 
having  in  the  middle  of  elOier  ofthe  i 
a  goal  (ornied  bi  two  nprtght  poata,  6 
yarda  apart,  with  a  ' ' ■— 

from  the  i 

of  playing 

In  botbsa 

•hal  their  I 

tago 
ithef 


Hicli /innr ImllWd  to  KlchETihu  ihr'^Lliu 


L>r  tape  extended 


ball  mint 

the  gulgfal  polei  are  a  yardi  apart.' and 
Joined  at  g  feet  from  the  ground  by  a  tape. 
under  which  the  ball  muit  paaa  to  aecure  a 
goal.  The  Sugby  gane  ia  much  longher 
and  leaa  adentiflc  than  the  Aiaodatlon 
(ami^  which  dlacounigei  rough  play  and 
rellea  mainly  on  the  al^ltul  mancanvring  of 
the  ball  with  the  feet.  It  being  forbidden  to 
touch  the  ball  with  the  hand),  while  by  tha 
Kugby  rulet  the  player  may  catch  the  ball 
in  hla  handa.  mn  with  it,  and  kick  It  drop- 
ping. WhaiagDallimade.oratBameother 
arranged  Intaml.  the  partlea  cbangegronnd 
for  the  next  itnicgle,  ao  tlwt  any  ineqnali- 
tl«  ol  altaatlon  m»  be  balanoed 


Le  of  a  parapet. 
i),n.pL  Uamcka 


A  mpport  for  the 


leulal;  an  rtt«l- 
n.    Ttebraadlh 


-a^liud  (ism  tiU  addli.'  /imri. 

FiMt-amap«tir<fnfkum-p»jii),  >.   a  cob' 

j»iiy  of  foot  eoMlen.     MOum. 
FMit-«iuUdB  tfufkuah-on),  m.    A  cuahlon 

tor  the  feet. 
FDOtad(fut'ed}.a.     Provided  with  a  foot  or 

leet:  usually  In  compoaition:  aB.tour/»l«l. 
FODt&ll  (mt-tatX  •>.     A  (ootatep;  tread  of 

the  fooi.     '  Ohoatly  /«Va/I  acholi«  on  the 


.  ..„ I  (fnl'faal).  a.     Captiie. 

Footflshtltnt'nuii    A  conflict  by  penona 

7(KI^(Mr  (fUl'gte),  n.    Thecoreringof  the 

h.  Ft.  ton;      ng.  ain^;      IB,  lAen;  th,  tAln; 


mUsHnlllt^    hai 

'  Mckllif  Uicir  iif^fia 

FiratSBld  (nifnld),  n.  [foot,  and  A.  Sax. 
gM.^RoB.]  In  oU  loK.  a  fine  for  not  u- 
peditatlnK  Joga.  ai  cuttlug  out  the  ballaot 
their  feet  In  a  royal  fortsit 

FoofrcloTeKrBt'glUT).  n.    A  Idnd  of  Mook- 

FOOt-cnudfl  (tnttckrdi),  n.  bI.  Ouarda  of 
Infantry     The  foat-goarda  In  the  BriUlh 

ai  Wtodur 


FOOt-lUMiC  (fUt^nk),  n.     Same  aa  AUIoe*. 

FooUlOt  (fut'hot),  aifv.  Immediately:  a 
word  borrowed  from  hunting, 

FootiM  (lat'iog).  n.  1.  The  act  of  putting 
a tootlo anytting.  or  that  whlcli  la  added 
a>  afiHt— LThaact  of  addingnpauilnnin 
of  llgsrea,  or  tba  amount  at  aucfa  a  oolumiL 
B.  Oround  for  the  toot;  that  which  anatalna; 
firm  touDdattod  to  itand  on:  ealabliahed 
«nnanenl  Httlement;  foothf^d-  'Aa 
hahadot 


lB<f£«ala 
:  wholly  deprived  olofL^lI.  Is 

.  aapmadlnceoiuaeBtthebaMerfoai- 
m  u  a  ■•raa.—To  pay  ene'i  .fimtlia,  to 
nwy,  aatndy  lo  be  apent  on  drtafe,  oo 
olng  anything,  aa  on  entering  on  a 
or  on  eDialiig  a  new  place  to  pcoi*- 


PMt-lmi  (fntl-trn).  n.  1.  A  cani 
*.  A  fetter  For  Ol*  feat 

F(Wt-]AW  CfufJ»  j,  M.  A  name  o 
flren  to  thoae  Umba  of  muatauea  i 
ao  modlfled  aa  to  act  aa  faiatnimai' 
Ucation.  bnt  are  not  lo  ipedaHy  m 
"le  mMidlMee  and  rnaiiUB 


Faot-UalkU  (fnnilif,  «  pt  m  di<a<«aa.  a 
nw  oTlighU  plae«l  on  tlw  front  of  the 
MMe  and  on  a  leva!  with  II  to  light  It  op. 

—Ta^P€iut4fmtlu  -—-"-■--  • 

on  Uwuage. 

Fookmui  (fut^anX  n 


*,  idg;    wh.  vMc    lb.  anm.— Bsa  KBT. 


FOOTMARK 
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Footmark  (fuf  mttrk),  n.  A  track;  mark  of 
afoot. 

Foot-inilff(fnf  mafX  n.  A  coyering  for  the 
feet,  lined  with  fur,  Ac.,  for  keeping  them 
^varm  in  winter. 

Foot-note  (fut'udtX  n.  In  printing,  a  note 
of  reference  at  the  bottom  of  a  page. 

F00^;iace  (f ut'p&s),  n.  L  A  slow  step,  at  in 
walking.— 2.  A  landing  or  resting  place  at 
the  end  of  a  short  flight  of  steps.  If  it  oc- 
curs at  the  angle  where  the  stair  turns,  it  is 
called  a  ouarter-pace.  —8.  The  dais  or  raised 
floor  at  the  upper  end  of  an  ancient  halL— 
4.  A  hearth-stone.  [Rare.1 

FootlMtd  (f\)t'padX  n.  A  highwayman  that 
robe  on  foot 

Foot-page  (fut'pftJX  n.  An  attendant  or 
lackey;  an  errand-boy. 

Foot-passenger  (fQfpas-sen-]6r),  n.  One 
who  passes  on  foot,  as  along  a  bridge,  ^^; 
one  who  travels  on  foot. 

Footpath  (fut'path),  n.  A  narrow  path  or 
way  for  foot-passengers  only. 

Foot-Dayement(fuv'pftT-ment),  n.  A  paved 
way  for  passengers  on  foot;  a  foot-way. 

Foot-plate  (f nrpUtX  n.  The  platform  on 
which  the  eniglne-man  and  fireman  of  a  loco- 
motive engine  attend  to  their  duties;  a  car- 
riage-step.   WeeUe. 

FoohOougb,  Footolow  (fnt'piou).  n.    a 

kind  of  swiniff-plough. 

Foot-poet  (fuVpd-et),  n.  A  servile  or  in- 
ferior poet    Dryden.    [Rare.] 

Footpost  (fQtt>dst),  iL  A  pott  or  messenger 
tiiat  travels  on  foot 

Why  lo  Cut.  sirT  I  took  yon  for  ^/ootpcst.    Brint. 

Foot-ponnd  (fnf pound),  n.  The  term  ex- 
presong  the  unit  selected  in  measuring  the 
work  done  by  a  mechanical  force.  A  foot- 
pound represents  1  lb.  weight  raised  through 
a  height  of  1  foot;  and  a  force  equal  to  a 
certain  number  of  foot-pounds,  fifty  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  force  capable  of  raisins  60  lbs. 
through  a  height  of  1  foot    BodtotM. 

Footinnnt  (fnt'printX  n.  The  mark  of  a 
foot;  in  geol.  an  impression  of  the  foot  of  an 
animal  on  the  surface  of  rocks,  such  impres- 
sion having  been  made  at  the  time  ttie  stone 
was  in  a  state  of  loose  sand  or  moist  clay; 
an  ichnite. 

And,  departing^,  leave  behind  us 
Foot^Hts  on  the  saiids  of  time.    LongfeUtm. 

Foot-raoe  (fut'r&sX  n.  A  race  performed  by 
men  on  foot 

FOOtrope  (fuf  rOp),  n.  NauL  (a)  the  lower 
bolt-rope  to  which  the  lower  edge  of  a  sail 
Is  sewed.  (6)  A  rope  to  support  men  when 
reefing.  ^. 

Footroi  (fut'rot),  n.  A  disease  in  the  feet  of 
sheep,  the  more  common  form  of  which  is 
an  inordinate  growth  of  hoof,  which  at  the 
toe,  or  round  the  margin,  becomes  turned 
down,  cracked,  or  torn,  thus  affording  lodg- 
ment for  sand  and  dirt  In  the  second  form 
of  the  disease  the  foot  becomes  hot,  tender, 
and  swollen;  there  are  ulcerations  between 
the  toes,  followed  by  the  sprouting  of  proud 
flesh. 

Foot-mle  (fQf  rOl),  n.  A  rule  or  measure  of 
12  inches  long;  a  rule  for  taking  measure- 
ments in  feet  and  inches. 

Foot-secretion  (fut's£-kr6-shonXti.  luMoI. 
the  term  applied  by  Mr.  Dana  to  the  sdero- 
basic  corallum  of  certain  Actinoxoa. 

F00t-sliaddes(fut'8hak.lxXn.l»(.  Shackles 

Foot-SOldler(fnfsdl-J«rXn.  A  soldier  that 
serves  on  foot 

Foot-sore  (fnt'sdrX  a.  Having  the  feet  ren- 
dered sore  or  tender,  as  by  much  walking. 

The  heat  of  the  ground  made  mt/00t-s*r*.  Dffm. 

Footspaoe-rall  (fnfspis-rftlX  n.  in  «Atp- 
WUdxng,  that  rail  in  the  balcony  in  which 
the  balusters  rest 

Footstalk  (fut'stftk),  n.  \FwA  and  ffoUr.] 
1.  In  hoi,  a  petiole;  the  stalk  supporting 
the  leaf,  or  connecting  it  with  Uie  stem 
or  branch.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the 
same  footstalk  supports  both  the  leaf  and 
fructification,  as  in  Tumera.  This  is  due 
to  the  adhesion  of  the  flower-stalk  to  the 
leaf-stalk.— 2.  In  zotA.  a  process  resembling 
the  footstalk  in  botany,  as  the  muscular 
process  by  which  certain  of  the  Brachiopoda 
are  attached,  the  stem  which  bears  the  body 
in  barnacles,  the  stalk  which  supports  the 
eyes  in  certain  crustaceans.— S.  In  math,  the 
lower  portion  of  a  mill-spindle. 

FootStaU  (fnt'st«ll  n.  L  A  woman's 
stirrup.  — 2.  In  arch,  the  plinth  or  base 
of  a  piUar. 

Footstep  (fut'stepX  n.  l.  A  track;  the 
mailc  or  impression  of  the  foot;  footprint 


2.  Tread ;  footfall ;  sound  of  the  step  or 
setting  down  the  foot:  as,  I  hear  his  S<>^' 
9tep  on  the  stair.— S.  Token;  mark:  visible 
si£^  of  a  course  pursued.  'Thy  footiUvi 
are  unknown.'  Ps.  IxxviL  10.— 4.  In  meek, 
the  pillow  in  which  the  foot  of  an  upright 
or  vertical  shaft  works.— 5.  An  inclined 
plane  under  a  hand  printing-press. 

FootstldC  (fut'stik),  n.  In  pnnHng,  a 
wedge-shaped  piece  placed  against  the  foot 
of  the  page  in  making  up  a  forme  in  a  chase. 
The  quoins  are  driven  in  between  it  and  the 
chase. 

Footstool  <fut'st51X  *»■  A  stool  for  the 
feet;  that  which  supports  the  feet  of  one 
when  sitting. 

Foot-Stoye  (fut'stdvX  n.  A  contrivance  for 
warming  tiie  feet;  a  foot-warmer. 

Foot-tUDerde  Cfat'ta-b^r-kl),  n.  in  zool. 
one  of  the  unarnculated  appendages  of  the 
Annelida:  often  called  Parajwdia. 

Footvalye  (futValvX  n.  The  valve  between 
the  condenser  and  air-pump  in  a  steam- 
engine. 

Footwallng  (fufwal-ingX  n.  The  whole 
inside  planks  or  lining  of  a  ship  below  the 
lower  deck. 

Foot-wall  (fut'wul).  iL  In  mining,  the  wall 
or  side  of  the  rock  under  the  mineral  vein: 
conunonly  called  the  l/tiderlaying  Watt. 

Foot-warmer  (futVurm-^r),  n.  A  foot- 
stove  or  other  contrivance  for  warming  or 
keeping  warm  the  feet 

Footway  (fuf w&X  n.  l  A  path  for  pas- 
sengers on  foot.— 2.  In  minify,  the  ladders 
by  which  the  miners  descend  into  and  ascend 
from  the  mine. 

Foot-worn  (fQt'w6mX  p.  and  a.  l.  Worn 
by  the  feet;  as,  n.  foot-worn  track.— 2.  Worn 
or  wearied  in  the  feet;  foot-sore;  as,  ak/ooi- 
worn  traveller. 

FOO^  (fnt'i),  a.  Having  foots  or  settlings; 
as,  footy  oil,  molasses,  &c.    Ooodrieh. 

Fop  (fopX  n.  [Probably  akin  to  fob,  Q.  /op- 
pen,  to  make  a  fool  of.  ]  A  vain  man  of  weak 
understanding  and  much  ostentation;  one 
whose  ambition  is  to  gain  admiration  by 
showy  dress  and  pertness;  a  gay,  trifling 
man;  a  coxcomb:  a  dandy. 

Fopdoodle  (fop'UO-dlX  n.  An  insignificant 
fellow.    Uudwrat. 

FopUng  (fopOingX  n.    A  petty  fop. 

Foppery  (fop'pd-ri).  n.  1.  Affectation  of 
^ow  or  importance ;  showy  folly ;  as,  the 

foppery  of  dress  or  of  manners. -2.  Folly; 
impertinence;  foolery;  idle  affectation. 

Let  not  the  sound  of  shaiiow/c^^^y  enter 
Mjr  sober  house.  SMaJt. 

8.  A  gew-gaw;  a  vain  ornament    Sw\^ 
Foppish  (fop'ish),  a.    Vain  of  dress;  making 

an  ostentatious  display  of  say  clothing; 

dressing  in  the  extreme  of  fashion;  affected 

in  manners. 
Fop^LiAlly  (fop'ish-liX  adv.     With  vain 

onentation  of  dress;  in  a  trifling  or  affected 

manner. 
Foppislmess(fop'ish-nesXn.  The  condition 

or  quality  of  being  foppish. 
Fopplty,tFoppmet(fop'i-tO,n.    Atrifler; 

a  simpleton. 

Why  does  this  little/i>//«Yftr  lau^  always.  Ccwiey. 

For  (for),  jwep.  [A  Sax.  for.  Cog.  D.  toor, 
0.  far.  Goth,  faur,  for— allied  to  £.  fore, 
far.  fare,  and  from;  L.  prae,  pro.  Or.  pro, 
Lith.  and  Bohem.  pro,  Lett  par;  Skr. 
pra,  before.  The  radical  idea  is  that  of 
goinff  before,  as  of  one  event  going  before 
another— the  cause  or  reason  preceding  the 
effect]  L  In  the  place  of ,  as  a  substitute 
or  equivalent;  as,  to  exchange  one  thing 
for  another:  to  quit  the  profession  of  law 
for  that  of  medicine.  'And  Joseph  gave 
them  bread  in  exchange  for  horses,  and 
for  flocks,  and  for  the  cattle  of  the  herds.' 
Gen.  xlviL  17. 

Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  An  eyt/br 
an  eye.  and  a  tooth/or  a  tooth.  Mat  v.  38. 

FTo  this  head  is  referable  the  use  of  for 
in  such  asseverations  as.  for  my  life, /or  my 
head,  for  my  hand,  for  mv  heart,  Ac. ;  as, 
'I  dare  not  for  my  head.  Shak.\  also  in 
the  expressions  '  once /or  all.'  *  now  for  all.' 
Shak. )— 2.  In  the  place  of ;  instead  of ;  on 
behalf  of;  indicating  substitution  of  persons 
or  agency  of  one  in  Uie  place  of  another  with 
equivalent  auUiorlty;  as.  an  attorney  is 
empowered  to  act  for  his  principal ;  will 
you  take  a  letter  and  deliver  it  for  me  at 
the  post-ofllce— that  is.  in  nxy  place,  or  for 
my  benefit— 3.  Corresponding  to;  accom- 
panying ;  as.  pace  for  pace ;  line  for  line; 
groan  j^  groan. 

Weep,  wretched  man.  lU  aid  thee  tear/5»r  tear.  Shak. 


4.  In  the  character  of;  as  being:  a  sense 
derived  from  substitution  or  standing  in 
the  place  of. 

If  a  man  can  be  fully  assured  of  anythinf  >^  a 
truth,  without  having  examined,  what  is  there  that 
he  may  not  embrace/tfr  truth?  L0cke. 

But  let  her  go/or  an  ungrateful  woman.     Philips. 

I  hear/*r  certein,  and  do  speak  the  truth.    Shak. 

He  quivered  with  his  feet,  and  \a.y/0r  dead.  Dryden. 

[Under  this  head  fall  such  expressions  aa. 
I  for  one,  for  the  most  part  for  the  twen- 
tieth time,  for  the  nonce.]— &  Toward; 
with  the  intention  of  going  to. 
We  saUed  from  Pera/iw  China  and  Japan.  Batmn. 
6.  Toward;  with  a  tendency  to;  as,  an 
inclination  for  drink.— 7.  For  the  advan- 
tage of;  for  the  sake  of;  on  account  of;  for 
tiie  use  of ;  to  be  used  as  or  in. 

An  ant  is  a  wise  creature/or  itself.         Bacf. 
ShaU  I  think  the  world  was  made/^r  one. 
And  men  are  bom/*r  kinffs,  as  bea&tsyi^r  men, 
Kot/br  protection,  but  to  be  devoured.      Dryden. 
The  OMk/er  nothing  01, 
The  osier  good/^r  twigs,  the  poplar/^  the  mflL 

Spetuef. 
a  For  the  share  of;  for  the  lot  of;  as  the 
duty  of. 

For  himself  Julian  resenred  a  more  difficult  part 

CtMtfM. 
There's  fennelyS^  you.         Shah. 

9.  Conducive  to;  beneficial  to;  in  favour  of. 

It  isy^  the  general  good  of  human  society,  and 
consequently  of  particular  persons,  to  be  true  and 
Just;  and  it  tt/«r  men's  health  to  be  temperate. 

TiiietseH. 

10.  Leading  or  inducing  to. 

There  is  a  natural,  immuuble.  and  eternal  reasoo 
/»r  that  which  we  call  virtue  and  against  that  which 
we  call  vice.  Tiltotson. 

IL  In  expectation  of;  with  a  view  to  obtain; 
in  order  to  arrive  at;  to  come  to;  as.  to  wait 
for  the  morning ;  we  depend  on  divine  aid 
for  success;  he  writes /or  money  or /or  fame; 
to  search /or  arguments. 

And  now,  my  Lord  SavelU./0r  my  question. 

Lord  LyttoH. 

12.  Suitable  for;  adapted  for;  proper  to. 

Both  law  and  phjrsic  axe/br  petty  wits.  Maritrw. 

Since  first  this  subiectySrr  heroic  song 
Pleased  me  long  choosing.  MiUom. 

18.  Against;  in  opposition  to;  with  a  ten- 
dene  v  to  resist  and  destroy;  in  order  to  ward 
off  the  evil  or  unpleasant  effects  of ;  as,  a 
remedy  for  the  headache  or  toothache ;  al- 
kalies are  good  for  the  heartburn ;  to  pro- 
vide clothes  or  stores  for  winter  or  against 
winter.  — 14.  Against;  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of. 

She  wrapped  him  close  yi>r  catching  cold. 

Ruhardtem. 

[This  use  is  nearly  obsolete.}— 15.  Because: 
on  account  of;  by  reason  of;  as,  he  cried  out 
for  anguish;  I  cannot  go  for  want  of  time; 
for  this  cause  I  cannot  believe  the  report 

That  which  we/iw  our  unworthiness  are  afraid  to 
crave,  our  prayer  is  that  GoA/ar  the  worthiness  of 
his  Son  would  notwithstanding  vouchsafe  tn  gn«nt. 

iiioher, 
Edward  and  Richard. 
With  fiery  eyes  sparkling/«r  very  wrath. 
Are  at  our  backs.  Shah. 

If  it  were  no\/or  tis,  .  .  .  Drury  Lane  would  be 
uninhabited.  Gt^y. 

In  this  usage  but  comes  very  often  before 
the /or. 

He  would  have  put  me  into  the  hands  of  Um  Prince 
of  Orange  but  for  God's  q>ecial  providence. 

Maemutay. 

16.  Except;  on  account  of  or  for  the  reason 
of:  instead  of  but  for. 

For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides.  Milton. 

17.  With  respect  or  regard  to;  on  tiie  part 
of;  in  relation  to. 

It  was  young  counsel /#r  the  persons  and  violent 
counseiy^r  the  matters.  Bacon. 

Thus  muchys>r  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the 
deluge.  Burnet. 

These  suns.  then,  are  eclipsed/4»r  us.     Coteridge. 

So  we  say,  for  me;  for  myself;  or,  as /or  xotb 
I  have  no  imxiety,  but /or  you  I  have  appre- 
hensiona  In  the  general  sense  of  in  relation 
to /or  is  used  with  a  considerable  number  of 
adjectives  to  indicate  the  object  with  refer- 
ence to  which  the  person  or  thing  Qualified 
by  the  adjective  is  so  qualified,  ^ch  adjec- 
tives are:  heavy,  easy,  difficult,  possible, 
impossible,  lawful,  ready,  fit  ripe,  sufllcient* 
necessary,  requisite,  and  the  lilce;  as,  'A 
heavy  reckoning  for  you,  sir.'  Shak. ;  '  Hia 
habit  fit/or  speed  succinct. '  Milton; '  An  in- 
come sufficient  for  a  gentleman's  wants.* 
Troitope. 

For  man  to  tell  how  human  life  began 

1%  hard.  Mitton. 

Seeing  that  it  was  too  lateyipr  there  to  be  any  hope. 

T.  A.  TroUofe. 


F&te,  fftr,  fat,  fftll;       md,  met,  hAr;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  ut*t.  move;       tCibe.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abwne;      y.  8c  ffy. 
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la  In  coniideratioii  of;  in  proportion  to;  a% 
he  {•  tall /or  hit  age.— 19.  Through  a  certain 
•pace;  daring  a  certain  time;  aa,  to  trarel/or 
three  daya;  to  uil/or  leven  weelcs;  he  holds 
hit  oAce/br  life;  he  travelled  on  land /or  ten 
miles  together;  Jw  ever. —20.  According  to; 
aateraa 

Chemists  bare  not  been  able.ybr  aught  is  vulnriy 
known,  by  Sre  alooe.  to  leparmte  true  sulphur  Trom 
•ntimooy.  BoyU. 

n.  Notwithatanding;  against;  in  opposition 
to;  as.  the  fact  may  be  so/or  anything  that 
has  yet  appeared;  the  task  is  great,  but/or 
all  that  I  shall  not  be  deterred  fh>m  under* 
taldngit 

F0r  an  Ms  exact  plot,  down  was  he  cast  from  all 
his  fraatness.  Somth. 

SI  In  f^Tonr  of;  on  the  part  or  side  of;  as. 
to  Tote  Jin  a  person ;  one  is  ftrr  a  free 
goTemment,  another  is  far  a  limited  mon- 
archy. 

AtistotJe  \%/9r  poetical  Justice.  DtnniM. 

*  Hurrah  /«r  the  knights  of  St.  John.*  cried  the 
mercenaries.  L»rd  Lytfn. 

S&  Desiroas  to  hare;  willing  to  receiya 

If  TOO  are  frr  pteasure,  marry;  if  you  prise  rosy 
health,  marry.  j«r.  Tmytor. 

5 In  this  usoatbfor  is  often  used  with  an  inter- 
ection  before  it  to  express  an  ardent  wish; 
as.  '0/or  a  muse  of  flre  I '  Skak, ;  '  Alack/or 
mercy  I  *    Shak.  —24.  In  recompense  ot 

Now^/iw  so  many  glorious  actions  done. 

f*r  peace  at  home,  andyirr  the  public  wealth. 

1  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  for  Caesar's  health.  Dryitn. 

26.  By  the  want  of. 

The  inhabitants  suffered  severely  both/iw  pro- 
visions and  fueL  Marthmtt. 

aa  To  be ;  as,  nature  intended  him  f^  ^ 
usurer.— 27.  Haying  so  much  laid  to  one's 
aocount ;  haying  added  so  much  to  a  total ; 
liable  for  or  having  at  one's  credit  a  certain 
sum;  to  the  amoimt  of;  as,  he  is  down  in  the 
subscription  list  Jw  five  pounds ;  On  the 
game  of  cricket)  he  is  out  /or  twenty  runs; 
he  failed /or  ten  thousand. 

The  Lords' men  were  out  by  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
fmr  ninety-eight  mas.  Hti£h*s. 

28.  Fw  was  at  one  time  placed  before  the 
infinitives  of  verbs  to  denote  purpose;  and 
the  use  Is  correct,  but  now  obsolete  except 
in  vulgar  language;  as,  I  came/or  to  see  you 
a Fr.  pour  wivm  toir.—For  all  ths  woHd,  of 
everything  else  in  the  world;  whoUy; 
exactly. 

A  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give,  whose  poesy  was, 
F0r  tUt  tkt  w*rld,  like  cutler's  poetry 
Upon  a  knife.  Shmk. 

—Fctt^n.  See  Evbr. 
Fttr(for),coi^.  L  The  word  by  which  a  reason 
is  introduced  of  something  before  advanced. 
'Tikat  y«  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father 
iHio  is  in  heaven ;  S^  ^^  maketh  his  sun 
to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good/  In  such 
sentences  /or  has  the  sense  JA  because,  by 
reason  that,  as  in  No.  15  in  preceding  entry: 
with  this  difference,  that  in  No.  1&  the 
word  nreoedes  a  single  noun,  and  here  it 
preceoes  a  sentence  or  clause.  In  modem 
Knglfsh  this  word  is  seldom  used  to  intro- 
duce a  reason  for  something  still  to  be 
stated,  or  for  anything  stated  in  a  subor- 
dinate clause,  but  formerly  it  was  not  un- 
commonly used  in  both  these 


Shmk. 


Andt/Irr  the  morning  now  is  somethiw  \ 

aside. 


Our  purposed  hunting  shall  be  set 

And./'cr  they  were  so  lonely.  Clare 

Would  to  thesm  battlements  repair. 

And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there.    Sir  H^.  Scttt. 

And  Heaven  defend  your  good  souls  that  you  think 

1  will  Tour  serious  and  great  bnsinesa  scoot 

F0r  she  is  with  me.  SAaJi. 

2.  fin  order  that 

And/irr  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious. 

m  ten  thee  what  befcl  me.  SMak. 

—For  a$  muA  a$,  or  fonumuek  a«,  in  con- 
sideration that;  seeing  that;  since;  as,  for- 
atmuek  aa  the  thirst  is  intolerable,  the 
patient  may  be  indulged  in  a  little  drink.  — 
For  b€eaum,f  equivalent  to  because.  '  Not 
/or  beeauM  your  brows  are  blacker.'  Shak, 
—For  that,i  with  the  same  sense. 

I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian. 

But  more>>r  thai  in  low  simpUdty 

He  lends  out  money  gratis.  SMmA. 

—For  wAy.t  because;  for. 
For-.  A  prefix  having  generally  the  in- 
tensive force  of  the  O.  ver,  signifying 
greatly,  completely,  utterly,  aa  in  /or- 
wearied,  wearied  out; /orwounded,  severely 
wounded;  /orlom.  utterly  lorn  or  lonely; 
sometimes  it  has  the  force  of  a  ne^tive  or 
privative:  as  in  /orbid,  which  means  to  bid 
a  thing  not  to  be  done;  /orswear,  to  swear  , 


not  to  do  or  have  nothing  to  do  with  (though 
in  these  examples  also  it  might  be  explidned 
aa  an  intensive);  sometimes  it  means  amiss 
or  badly,  aa  in  /ormleem  for  /ordeem,  to 
Judge  badly  of;  O.E. /orshapen.  misshaped. 
In  most  E.  words  it  is  coniate  with  O.  ver-, 
O.H.O.  /ar-t  Ooth.  fra-t  L.  jjer-.  Or.  para, 
par-;  but  in  some  cases,  when  it  comes  from 
the  Fr..  as  In/oi/nl,  it  is  frbm  the  L  /orit. 
abroad,  away.  As  /ore-  is  sometimes  used 
for  for-,  so /or-  is  sometimes  used  tar /ore-, 
in  the  sense  of  precedence;  as,  /orwara. 
Fonce  (fo'r&JX  n.  [Fr.  /ourrofft:  L.L.  /ora- 
gium,  forage,  from  O.Fr.  /orre^  from  O.  H.O. 
juotar,  /otar;  O.  /utter,  fodder.  See  FOD- 
DBR.]  1.  Food  of  any  Idnd  for  horses  and 
cattle,  as  grass,  pasture,  hay,  oats,  Ae.— 
2.  The  act  of  providing  forage;  the  act  of 
searching  for  provisions. 

Colonel  MaidMod  completed  his/Swmv  unmolested. 

MitrxMa//. 

Fonce  (fo'r&j),  e.i  pret  A  pp.  /oraged; 
ppr./oroffing.  1.  To  collect  food  for  horses 
and  cattle,  by  wandering  about  and  feeding 
or  stripping  the  country.— 2.  To  ravage;  to 
feed  on  spou. 

Stood  smiling  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 
Ftrag*  in  blood  of  French  nobility.        Shak, 

S.  t  To  wander  far;  to  rove. 

Ffrme*,  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  farther  from  the  doors ; 
And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  comes  so  nigh. 

Shak. 
—Foraging  party,  mUit.  a  partv  of  soldiers 
sent  out  in  search  of  provisions  from  the  sur- 
rounding district  for  the  troops  or  horsea 

Fonce  (lo'r&JX  v.t  l.  To  strip  of  provisions 
for  horses,  Ac.  S^Mnsar.— 2.  To  supply  with 
forage  or  fodder;  aa,  to  /oragt  steeda  Pope. 

Fonce-cap,  Foracliig-cap  (fo'r&jkap.  fo"- 
rftJ-ing-kap),  n.  Muit  a  loose,  rough-made, 
militaiy  cap,  worn  by  soldiers  sent  out  to 
forage,  or  when  in  fatigue-dresa 

Forarar  (fo'rii-^r).  n.  One  that  goes  in 
search  of  food  lor  horses  or  cattle. 

Fdrallte  (fo'rallt),  n.  [L.  /oro,  to  bore, 
and  Or.  Itthoe,  a  stone.]  In  geol.  a  name 
applied  to  a  tube-like  marking  in  sandstone 
and  other  strata,  which  appears  like  the 
burrow  of  a  worm-like  animal 

Foramen  (f6-r&'menx  n.  pL  Foramina  (fd- 

rami-na).  [L., from/oro, tobore.] 
1.  A  hole  or  opening  by  which 
nervea  or  blood-vesseb  obtain  a 
passage  throuc^  bonea.— 2.  In 
hot  the  orifice  left  at  the  apex  of 
the  nucleus  when  the  ovule  has 
only  one  coat,  so  aa  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  pollen  tubea  to  the 
nucleua. 

Foramlnatad  (f6-ramln-it-ed),  a.  Having 
foramina  or  little  holes. 

Foramlniftr  (f6-ra-min'i-fArX  n.  An  in- 
dividual of  the  Foraminifera  (which  seeX 

Foramtnlltom  (f6-ram'in-ir6-raX  n.pL  [L. 
/oramen,/oramini$,mhole.«nd/ero,  to  bear. ) 
An  order  of  Rhixopoda,  belongug  to  the  sub- 
kingdom  Protosoa.  furnished  with  a  shell  or 
test,  simple  or  ccmiplex,  usually  perforated 
by  pores  (foraminaX  whence  the  name.  The 
shell  may  be  composed  of  homy  matter,  or  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  secreted  from  the  water 
in  which  they  live,  or  may  be  fabricated  bv 
sticking  together  extraneous  matters,  sucn 
as  particles  of  sand.  Owing  to  the  resem- 
blance of  their  convoluted  chambered  shells 
to  those  of  the  nautilus,  they  were  at  first 
reckoned  among  the  most  highly  organized 
molluscs.  In  reality  they  are  among  the 
simplest  of  the  protoioa.  The  body  of  the 
animal  is  composed  of  granular,  gelatinous^ 


Foramen. 


Fomminifrm  (recent). 

t.  Ftanorbulina  Ui;erUna.  s,  TrilocuUna  tricari- 
nata.  3.  Glob«gmnA  bulkwdes.  4,  Rotaha  Beccartt. 
S.  Nonmiina  turgida. 

hi^lr  elastic  sarcode.  which  not  only  fills 
the  shell,  but  passes  through  Uie  perfora- 
tions to  the  exterior,  there  giving  off  long 


thread-like  processes,  called  pseudopodia, 
interlacing  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  net 
like  a  spider's  web.  Internally  the  sarcode- 
body  exhibits  no  structure  or  definite  organs 
of  any  kind.  A  nucleus,  which  at  one  time 
was  believed  to  be  absent,  has,  however, 
been  discovered  in  these  oiganisma  80 
far  as  yet  known  the  foraminuwa  were  the 
eariiest  of  created  beings,  the  oldest  known 
fossil  (Boxoon  eanadenee,  of  the  Laurentian 
rocks  of  Canada)  belonging  to  this  order. 
The  great  geological  formation  Iraown  as 
white  chalk  is  laraely  composed  of  foramin- 
Iferous  shells,  whUe  another  remarkable  for- 
mation known  as  Nummulitio  Limehtone 
receives  its  name  from  the  presence  of  large 
coin-shaped  fpraminifers,  generally  about 
as  lai^  as  a  shilling. 

Foramintferal,  Foramlniftroui  (f6-ram'- 
in-if"«r-al.  fd-ram'in-if  "«r-usX  a.  Having 
foramina  or  pores;  belonging  to  the  order 
Foraminifera. 

Foramlnous  (f6-ram'ln-usX  a.  (See  Fora- 
MBR.]  Full  of  holes;  perforated  in  many 
places;  porous     Baeon.    [Rare.] 

ForamlnulO  (fd-ra'min-aiX  n.  The  ostiolum 
of  certain  f  ungals,  or  orifice  through  which 
their  spores  are  discharged. 

ForaimaOh  (for-as-muon'X  cor^.  See  under 
For,  eot^. 

Foray  (fo'rftX  v.t  [A  form  of /oroide.]  To 
ravage;  to  pillage. 

Forur  (fo'iaX  n.  The  act  of  foraging;  a 
predatory  excursion;  booty. 

Earl  Doorm. 
Bound  on  %/»ray,  rolling  eyes  of  prey.    TenHys0H. 

Forayor  (fo'rft-drX  n.  -  One  who  takes  part 
in  aloray;  a  marauder. 

They  m^ht  not  choose  the  lowland  road. 

For  the  vLtntt/orttytrs  were  abroad.  Sir  tF.  Stvif. 

Forbade  (for-badO.  pret  of /orMd.  Occasion- 
ally vrritten  Forbad. 

Foroatliet  (forbinO^  v.t    To  bathe. 

Forbear (for-b4rOb vX prsi  forbore; pp/w- 
bome;  ppr.  /orbearing.  [Prefix  /or,  and 
betrr;  A.  Sax.  /orberan,  /orb<8ran.]  1.  To 
stop;  to  cease ;  to  refrain  from  proceeding; 
to  pause;  to  delay;  as,  /orbear  a  while. 
Sometimes  it  takes  the  reflexive  pronoun 
with  the  same  sense. 

F»rbtar,f»rhtar,  I  say  I  it  Is  my  lord  the  duke. 

Shak. 
Shall  I  go  against  Ramoth  GUead  to  battle,  or 
shaU  l/tfrA-arr  i  Ki.  xxii.  6. 

ForbHtr  thee  from  meddling  with  God,  who  is  with 
me,  that  he  destroy  thee  not.      e  Chroo.  xaxv.  ai. 

2.  To  refuse;  to  decline. 

Whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  willy^r- 
hear.  Eaek.  ii.  5. 

S.  To  be  patient;  to  restrain  one's  self  from 

action  or  violence.    Prov.  xxv.  16. 

The  kindest  and  the  hamiiest  pair, 

Will  find  occasion  to/orSear.  Cem^fer. 

Fotbear  (for-b&r^  v.t  l.  To  avoid  volun- 
tarily; to  decline. 

Ferbear  his  presence.  Shak. 

2.  To  abstain  from;  to  omit:  to  avoid  doing; 
as,  learn  from  the  Scriptures  what  you 
ought  to  do  and  what  to  forbear. 

To  hear  meekly,  sir,  and  to  laugh  moderately :  or 
to/S»r*Mr  both.  Shak. 

8.  To  Spare;  to  excuse;  to  treat  with  indul- 
gence and  patience.  '  Forbear  me  till  anon. ' 

F0rbeariHg  one  another  in  love.         Eph.  Iv.  a. 
Aroaaedaro  I, 
Beholding  how  you  butt  against  my  wish. 
That  \/0rbear  you  thus.  TWmijfmw. 

Fotbear  (forn>dr),  n.  A  forefather;  an  an- 
cestor.   [Scotch.] 

So  may  they.  Uke  their  great/Wi*Mrr. 

For  many  a  year  come  through  the  shears.  Burnt. 

FoilWianLllffft  (for-bii^ans).  n.  L  The  act  of 
avoiding,  shunning,  or  omitting;  the  cessa- 
tion or  Intermission  of  an  act  commenced, 
or  a  vdthholding  from  beginning  an  act 

This  may  convince  us  how  rastly  greater  a  pleasure 
Is  consequent  upon  ^c  ferbearance  of  sin.  than  can 
possibly  accompany  the  commission  of  it.      Seuth. 

2.  Command  of  temper;  restraint  of  pas- 
sions; long-suffering:  indulgence  towards 
those  who  injure  us;  lenity. 

Have  a  caaAatM/crhearaHce,  till  the  speed  of  his 
rage  goes  slower.  Shak. 

Or  despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness,  and 
>W'Amra«KV,  and  long-sufleringT  Rcmi.  ii.  4. 

Stn.  Abstinence,  refraining,  long-suffering, 
lenity,  mildnesa 

Forbearant  (for-bir'ant),  a.  Forbearing: 
indulgent;  long-suffering.    [Rare.] 

Forbearantly  (for-b&rant-liX  adv.  In  a 
fori>earing  manner.    [Bare.] 

Forbearer  (for-b&r'drX  n.  One  that  inter- 
mits or  iniercepta. 


ch.  Main;     «h.  Sc.  locA:     g.  go-,     j.  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th,  tAen;  th,  (Ain;    w,  wig;    wh,  MMg;    zh.  axure.  -See  Kkt. 
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FoztMarlng  (for-bir'inff),  i»pr.  and  a.  Exer- 
oiiing  patience  and  Indulgeuce;  long^8Ilffel^ 
ing. 

ForbearlllglF  (f or4>ir'ing>-li)>  <kI«-  Inafor- 
bearing,  paUent  manner. 

Forbid  (for -bid'),  v.t  pret  farbad&:  pp. 
forbid.  foHndden;  ppr.  forbidding.  [For, 
Implying  negation,  and  hid.\  Lit.  to  bid  or 
command  against  Hence— 1.  To  prohibit ; 
to  interdict;  to  command  to  forbear  or  not 
to  do. 

I  espresljr  amyhrM/to  touch  it. 

For  it  enscnden  choler,  pUnteth  anger.    SkoM, 

%  To  refuse  access  to;  to  command  not  to 
enter  or  approach;  as,  I  haveybrfrid  him  my 
bouse  or  presence.  —3.  To  oppose;  to  hinder; 
to  obstruct;  as,  an  impassable  riter  forbidt 
the  approach  of  the  army. 

A  blaxe  of  glmy  t\Mt/orHdx  th«  liclit     Drydtn. 
4t  To  aocurse;  to  blast. 

He  shaU  Uve  a  man/afrbid,  SkaJk. 

Forbid  (foi^bidO.  tLt.  To  uttor  a  prohibition; 
but  in  the  intransitive  form  there  is  always 
an  ellipsis;  as,  I  would  go,  but  my  state  of 
health  forbidt,  that  is,  forbids  me  to  go,  or 
my  going. 

Fotbid  who  will,  none  aimtt  from  xam  withhold 
Longer  thy  offer'd  good.  MUttn. 

Forbiddanoe  (forbid'ans),  n.  Prohibition: 
command  or  edict  against  a  thing.    [Bare.  ] 

Forbidden  (f  or-bid'n).  p.  and  a.  Prohibited ; 
interdicted;  as,  the  forbidden  tmit  'The 
fruit  of  that/orMdd#n  tree.' 

Forbldden-firnit  (for-bid'n-frdt),  n.  1.  The 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  prohibited  to 
Adam  and  Bve  in  Paradise.— 2.  In  bot  the 
fruit  of  the  Citrtu  dMUinano,  or  shaddock, 
when  of  small  siie. 

Forbiddonly  (for-bid'n4iX  ada.  In  an  nn- 
laMTf  nl  manner. 

ForWddennesst  (for-bid'n^^iea),  n.  1.  state 
of  being  prohibited. 

Forbidder  (for-bid'6rX  n.  He  or  tliat  which 
forbids  or  enacts  a  prohibftinn 

Forbidding  (for-bid'ing),  a.  BepelUng  ap- 
proach; repulsive;  rainng  abhorrence,  aver- 
siaai.or  dislike;  disagreeable:  as,  %  forbidding 
aspect;  a  forbidding  formality;  &  forbidding 
air.  —  SYN.  Disagreeable,  unpleasant,  dis- 

E leasing,  offensive,  repulsive,  odious,  ab- 
orrent 
Forbiddingly  (for-bid'ing-li),  adv.     In  a 

forbidding  manner;  repulsively. 
Fbrbodon,  t    pp.    of  forbid.     Fbrbidden. 

Chuucer. 

Forbore  (for-bdiO,  pret  ci  forbear. 
ForbrealLt  v.t     [Prefix  for,  intens.,  and 

bnak.  1    To  break  off.    Chaucer. 
Fbrbrased,t  pp.  [For,  intens..  and  brumd, 

bruised.]    Sorely  bruised.    Ckaueer. 
Forlnre,   Forby  (for-bfX  prep,  or  adv. 

Lt  Sard  by;  near  by;  beside. 

As  when  a  falcon  hath  with  nimble  iDght 
Flowne  at  a  flush  of  Awdu,/9re6yt  the  brooke 

Spenstr. 

%  Past;  beyond;  besides;  over  and  aboves. 
[Old  and  provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

rorottCfor-sAXn-  i^* tnxm forcer, toforoa.] 
A  French  convict  condemned  to  forced 
labour  for  life  or  a  term  of  yean;  a  galley- 
slave. 

Force  (fAnX  ^  i^l  ^^  ftireia^  foHia, 
from  L.  fortia,  strong.]  1.  In  phv$ie$,  that 
which  is  the  source  of  all  the  active  pheno- 
mena occurring  in  the  material  world, 
and  of  which  motion,  gravitation,  heat, 
light,  electricity  and  magnetinn,  conesion, 
chemical  afflni^,  are  believed  to  be  exhibi- 
tions; that  which  produces  or  tends  to  pro- 
duce change;  energy;  as,  the  conservation 
of  foree.—2.  Any  one  of  the  various  modes 
or  conditions  imder  which  force  exhibits 
itself,  as  motion,  heat,  light.  Ac.;  as,  the 
correlation  of  forces. 

The  tnuMfonnation  and  cmriiwhncg  Ot/brar  is 
seen  by  men  of  science  to  hold  not  ooly  throughout 
all  inorganic  actions  but  throughout  aB  organic 
actions;  even  mental  changes  are  recognized  as  the 
correlatives  of  cerebral  clianges  which  also  conform 
to  this  principle:  and  there  nnist  be  admitted  the 
oorolUry.  that  all  actions  going  oo  in  a  society  are 
roeasurea  by  certain  antecedent  energies  which  dis* 
appear  in  effecting  them,  while  they  themselves  be- 
oome  actual  or  potential  energies  through  which  sub* 
sequent  actions  arise.  Htrbtrt  S^tmtr. 

8.  Strength;  active  power;  vigour;  might; 
energy  that  may  be  exerted;  as.  by  ihe  force 
of  the  muscles  we  raise  a  weight,  or  resist 
an  assault:  the  force  of  the  min<L  wHl,  or 
understanding.— 4.  Momentum;  the  quan- 
tity of  energy  or  power  exerted  bv  a  moving 
body;  as,  the/orce  of  a  cannon-ball;  Hm  force 
of  the  wind  or  wavea— ft.  Violence;  power 
exerted  against  will  or  consent;  compulsory 
power;  coercion. 


Who  orercames 
Byybrae  hath  orercome  but  half  his  foe.    MiHtm, 

6.  Moral  power  to  convince  the  mind;  inftu- 

enoe;  moral  compulsion;  as,  there  is  great 

force  in  an  argument 

The  goremment  and  the  priests  could  at  any  tirae 
afllrra  to  the  people  that  certain  things  must  be  done 
or  submitted  to  by/bfor  of  the  denunciations  or  coun- 
sels which  those  secret  Tohimcft  contained.  Haliam. 

7.  Validity;  power  to  bind  or  hold;  as,  if  the 
conditions  of  a  covenant  are  not  ftdfllled, 
the  contract  is  of  no  force;  a  testament  is  of 
force  after  the  testator  is  dead.— 8.  Strength 
or  iMJwer  for  war;  armament;  troops;  an 
army  or  navy;  as,  a  military  or  naval /oroe: 
sometimes  in  the  plural;  as.  military /otom; 
Hence— 0.  A  body  of  men  prepared  for  action 
in  other  wayr,  as,  a  police /»rc«.— 10.  In  law, 
any  unlawful  violence  to  person  or  property. 
This  is  eimple,  when  no  other  crime  attends 
it.  as  the  entering  into  another's  possession 
without  committing  any  other  unlawful  act 
It  is  compound  when  some  otherviolence  or 
unlawful  act  is  conmiitted.  Force  is  im- 
plied in  evenr  case  of  trespass,  disseisin,  or 
rescue.— O/Z^rw,  of  necessity;  necessarily; 
unavoidably.    [Bare.] 

Good  reasons  must,  ^/orct,  giro  place  to  better. 

—Iioforce,\  nomatter.— Jdono/orcc.Icare 
not.  Chaucer.— Kinetic  force  or  energy,  the 
force  which  a  body  actuallv  moving  can 
exert,  at  any  instant  of  its  motion,  on  another 
body  resisting  it,  as  the  force  with  which 
an  arm  actually  in  motion  would  strike 
any  opposing  object  —  Potential  force  or 
energy,  the  energv  stored  up,  as  it  were,  in 
a  body,  and  which  it  is  capable  of  exerting, 
as  distinguished  from  kinetic  energy,  or 
that  which  it  exerts  at  any  moment  Hence, 
the  potenJtial  energy  of  an  arm  is  the  energy 
residing  in  it  when  at  rest,  or  the  residue 
between  the  force  actually  being  exerted 
by  the  arm  when  moving  and  the  hifl^iest 
demree  of  force  it  is  ci^mble  of  exerting 
It  Is  thus  obvious  that,  the  higher  the  kiniet%e 
force,  the  less  ia  the  potential,  and  viee 
ntfTKl— the  one  force  bem^  the  complement 
of  the  other. —Owretotum  of  foroee,  the 
doctrine  ttiot  force  or  energy  can  exhibit 
itself  in  various  definite  modea  or  condi- 
tions, each  of  which  is  called  'a  force,' 
these  'forces'  being  mutually  convertible 
into  each  other  under  certain  conditions  or 
circumstances,  lliua  motion,  on  being  sud- 
denly retarded  or  strongly  wlstied,  becomes 
sensible  heat,  or,  in  certain  circumstances, 
heat  and  light  This  ia  observed  when  a 
bullet  strikes  against  a  target,  when  a  piece 
of  iron  is  hammered  till  it  ia  red  hot,  or 
when  heat  and  fiame  are  gttierated  by  rob- 
bing two  pieces  of  wood  together.  Heat  hi 
like  manner,  becomes  motion  or  motive 
power  when  it  cacpands  water  into  steam 
which  lifts  the  pi^n  of  a  steam-engine.— 
ConaervaHanof  force  or  eneryy*  the  doctrine 
that  the  total  amount  of  force  or  energy  in 
the  universe  ia  alwava  the  same,  thou^  it 
may  change  itaoonduienormode  of  exhibi- 
tion. 

The 
•mof! 

attention  has  been  JusUy  tetned, 
the  '  CanservatioH  i/Fortt!  o^  as  some  ambiguity  is 
likely  to  attend  the  definition  of  the  term  '  Force,'  the 
*  Conservation  of  Energy.'  The  basw  of  the  doctrine 
is  the  broad  and  comprebansiwc  natural  law  which 
teaches  us  that  the  quantity  of  force  comprised  bjr 
the  universe,,  like  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in 
it.  is  a  fixed  and  invariable  amount,  which  can  be 
neither  added  to  nor  taken  from,  but  which  is  fbr 
«v«r  undergoing  change  and  tiansfbrmation  from  ODC 
form  to  another.  That  we  cannot  create  force  ought 
to  be  as  obvious  a  fact  as  that  we  cannot  create 
matter ;  and  what  we  cannot  create  we  cannot  de- 
stroy. .  .  .  And  force  we  are  taught  is  indestruc* 
tible:  therefore  motion  must  be  inoestructible  also. 


*great  phfloeopMcat  doctrine  of  the  prcmit 
sdence.  aa  the  sobjcct  about  to  engage  our 
on  has  been  JusUy  tetned,  bears  the  title  of 


Dut  when  a  falling  body  strikes  the  earth,  or  a  gun. 
shot  strikes  its  Urget,  or  a  hammer  delivers  a  blow 
upon  an  anvil,  or  a  Drake  is  pressed  against  a  rotat* 


ing  wheel,  motion  is  arrested,  and  it  would  seem 
natural  to  infer  that  it  is  destroyed.  But  if  we  tay  it 
is  indestructible,  what  becomes  of  it?  The  philoso- 
phical answer  to  the  question  b  this,  that  the  motion 
of  the  mass  becomes  transferred  to  the  particles  or 
molecules  corouo>ving  it,  and  transformed  to  molecu- 
lar niution.  anci  this  molecular  motion  manifests  itself 
to  \xs  as  heat.  The  particles  or  atoms  of  matter  are 
held  together  by  cohesion,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the 
action  of  molecular  attraction.  When  heat  is  applied 
to  these  particles,  motion  is  set  up  among  them,  they 
are  set  in  vibr.-ition,  and  thus  requiring  and  making 
wKicr  room,  they  urge  each  other  apart,  and  the 
well-known  expansion  by  heat  is  the  result.  If  the 
heat  be  further  continued  a  more  violent  niolctuLir 
mouon  ensues,  every  increase  of  heat  tending  to  urge 
the  atoms  further  apart,  till  at  length  they  overcome 
their  cohesive  attraction  and  move  about  each  other, 
and  a  l\aut>i  cr  molten  cvntttti^n  results.  If  the  heat 
be  stUI  fur  her  increased,  the  atoms  break  away  from 
their  cohruve  fetters  aU<t;etlu:r.  and  leap  off  the 
mass  in  the  form  uf  vapour,  and  the  matter  thus 


■numes  the  gusmus  9r  vaferctu  form.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  phenomena  of  heat  are  phfenomena  of 
motion,  and  of  motioa  only. 

Nastf^th  and  Carft$Utr. 

—Moral  force,  the  power  of  acting  on  the 
reason  in  Judging  and  determiuiug.  —Phyair 
col  force,  material  influence:  coercion,  aa 
by  mere  bodily  strength.— if  ediantooZ/oreiv 
the  power  which  produces  or  tends  to  pro- 
duce motton,  or  an  alteration  in  the  direo- 
tLou  of  motion.  Mechanical  forcea  are  of 
two  sorts;  one  of  a  body  at  rest,  being  the 
same  as  pressure  or  tension;  the  other  of  a 
body  in  motion,being  the  same  as  impetus  or 
momentum.  The  d^ree  of  resistance  to  any 
moUon  may  be  measured  bv  the  active  force 
required  to  overcome  that  resistance,  and 
hence  writers  on  mechanics  make  use  of  the 
terms  reeiiting  forces  and  retarding  forcee. 
When  two  forces  act  on  a  body  in  the  Hune 
line  of  direction,  the  resulting  force,  or  re- 
iuUant  as  it  is  called,  will  be  the  sum  of 
both  forcea  If  they  act  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  body  will  remain  at  rest  if  the 
forces  be  equal;  or,  if  the  forces  be  unequal, 
it  will  move  with  a  force  equivalent  to  their 
difference  in  the  direction  of  the  greater. 
If  the  lines  of  direction  make  an  angle  with 
each  other,  the  resultant  will  be  a  mean 
force  in  an  intermediate  direction.— Com- 
position  qf  forcee,  the  combining  of  two  or 
more  forces  into  one  which  shaU  have  the 
same  effect  when  acting  in  some  given  direc- 
tion; reaolution  qf  forces,  the  decomposing 
of  a  single  force  into  two  or  more  forces, 
which,  acting  in  different  directions,  shall 
be  equivalent  to  the  single  force.  The  fun- 
damental proposition  of  the  composition  of 
forces  is  as  follows:— Any  two  forces  acting 
at  the  same  point,  and  represented  in  mag- 
nitude and  (firection  by  two  straight  lines, 
are  equivalent  to  a  third  force  which  is  re- 
presented in  magnitude  and  direction  by 

the  diagonal  of  tlui 
^  parallelogram  con- 
structed with  the 
two  lines  as  its  sides. 
Thus,  let  a  body  at  ▲ 
be  acted  upon  by  two 
forces  at  the  same 
instantone  of  which 
would  causa  it  to  move  over  the  line  ab  in 
a  given  time,  and  the  other  aeting  alone 
would  cause  it  to  move  over  the  line  AO  in 
the  same  time ;  then  the  direction  of  the 
motion  resulting  from  the  action  of  both 
forces  will  be  that  of  the  diagonal  ad  of  the 
parallelogram  AB  DC.  and  at  the  end  of  the 
given  time  the  body  will  be  found  at  D. 
The  diagonal  ad  represents  the  resultant  of 
ttie  forcea  in  the  directions  ab  and  A€.  and 
is  equivalent  to  them  both.  By  means  of 
Uiis  proposition  the  resultant  of  any  num- 
ber of  forces  whatever  may  be  found,  and 
also,  any  given  force  may  be  resolved  into 
two  others,  such  that  the  stndgfat  lines  by 
which  they  are  represented  form  the  two 
sides  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  line 
representing  the  given  force  is  the  diagonaL 
llie  proposition  Is  frequently  termed  the 
paraUelogram  qf  forces,  and  is  of  great  im- 

Krtance  in  mechanical  science.  Forces 
ve  different  denominations  sccording  to 
their  natare  and  the  manner  in  which  wey 
act:  thua,  we  have  aeeelerating  forces,  een- 
iraX  forces,  oonstfant  forces,  pariUM  forces, 
tbnspyrm  and  vmrieMe  forces,  itc.  See  these 
terms  in  their  proper  placea.— if ovmh^ /ores 
or  motice  force,  me  same  as  Jf omentwtfk  — 
Permanent  force,  that  which  acts  constantly; 
thus,  the  action  of  a  wei^t  suq>ended  from 
a  cord,  or  resting  on  a  surface,  is  a  perma- 
nent force. — Impulsive  force,  that  wnich  ia 
applied  suddenly  to  a  body  and  immediately 
ceases  to  act  upon  it  sm  Uie  blow  of  a  ham- 
mer or  percussion. '-.inumi/  force,  that 
which  results  from  the  muscular  power  of 
men.  horses,  and  other  animals.— L^ne  qf 
direction  of  a  force,  the  straight  line  in 
which  any  force  tends  to  make  a  oody  move. 
Similar  forces  acting  on  a  bodv  cause  it  to 
move  in  a  straight  line,  but  if  the  forces  be 
dissimilar,  the  body  will  move  in  a  curve 
line  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  forcea 
Thus,  a  cannon-ball  is  acted  on  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  charge,  and  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  and  in  consequence  of  these  two 
aiasimiiar  foTccs  describes  the  curve  of  a 
parabola. —Polygon  qf  forces.  See  PoLYGOH. 
—  rnit  offeree,  the  single  force  in  terms  of 
which  the  amount  of  any  other  force  ia 
ascertained,  and  which  is  generally  some 
known  wei^t  s*  ft  pound.— Eqnuibrisum 
qf  forces,  the  condition  produced  when  any 
ntmiber  of  forces,  whicn  being  spplled  to 


FkU,  fftr.  fat.  f(»U;       mft,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mt)ve;       tUbe,  tub.  byll;       oil,  pound;      U,  8c  abune;     jT,  8c  tey. 
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»  body,  destroy  one  another'!  tendencv  to 
communicate  motion  to  it»  and  Uios  hold  it 
at  rest— ForoM,  impreued  and  effective. 
See  under  Vibtual.— JBrtemoZ/oree*,  those 
forces  which  act  upon  masses  of  matter  at 
Moaible  distances,  as  gravitation. —/ntomoZ 
/orees,  those  forces  which  act  only  on  the 
oonstitnent  particles  of  matter,  and  at  insen- 
sible distances,  as  cohesion.— Polar /orost. 
tbose  forces  which  are  ccmoei ved  to  act  with 
equal  intensity,  in  opposite  directions,  at 
Ibe  extremities  of  the  axes  of  molecules,  or 
of  mnssna  of  matter,  as  magnetism. 
Poroe  (f6rsX  «.t  pret  A  pp.  farced;  ppr. 
forcing.  1.  To  compel;  to  constrain  to  do 
or  to  forbear,  by  the  exertion  of  a  power 
not  resistible;  as,  men  nie  forced  to  submit 
to  conquerors;  masters /oroe  their  slares  to 
labour.— 2.  To  overpower  by  strength. 

I  should  hMre/iftr^J  thee  sooa  ««iUv  other  arnn> 

MMoM. 

3.  To  impel;  to  presr,  to  drive;  to  draw  or 
push  by  main  strenffth:  a  sense  of  very  ex- 
tensive use;  as,  to  force  along  a  waggon  or 
a  ship:  to  force  away  a  maniB  arms;  water 
/orcee  its  way  through  a  narrow  ctuumel;  a 

man  may  be /oroed  out  of  his  possessions.— 

4.  To  exert  to  the  utmost.  'Foreinq  my 
strengtiL*  Dryden.  —  5.  To  compel  by 
strength  of  evidence;  as.  to  forte  conviction 
on  the  mind;  to  force  one  to  acknowledge 
tiie  truth  of  a  proposition.— 4.  To  storm;  to 
assault  and  take  by  violence ;  as,  t/o  force  a 
town  or  fort— T.  To  ravish;  to  violate  by 
force,  as  a  female.— 8.  To  produce  or  ex- 
cogitate br  straining  ideas,  meanings,  or  the 
Uke;  to  twist,  wrest,  or  overstrain;  as,  t^forced 
conceit;  to /ore«  an  analogy.— 9.  To  assume, 
or  compel  one's  self  to  give  utterance  or  ex- 
prMsion  to;  as,  to  force  a  smile  or  a  laugh; 
a  forced  show  of  interest— 10.  To  bring  to 
maturity  or  to  a  certain  stage  of  advance- 
ment b^ore  the  natural  period;  to  cause  to 
produce  ripe  fruit  prematurely,  as  a  tree; 
to  cause  to  grow  or  ripen  by  ardfldal  heat, 
as  fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetaJiIes ;  hence,  fig. 
to  attempt  to  produce  intellectual  results 
at  a  premature  age;  as,  we  should  not /ores 
the  mental  faculties  of  a  child.— 11. t  To 
man;  to  strengthen  by  soldiers;  to  garrison. 
ULt  To  have  regard  to;  to  care  for. 

Foe  me  I/Sht*  not  anpuneitt  a  stxaw. 

Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law.     SMaJk. 

18.t  To  put  in  force;  to  malce  binding;  to 
enforce.  'Whatcan  the  Church /orss  more.' 
J.  Web&Ltr.— To  force  from^  to  wreat  from; 
to  extort— To  force  out^  to  drive  out ;  to 
compel  to  issue  out  or  to  leave;  also,  to 
extort— 7o /ores  wieu.  to  line  wine  by  a 
short  prooesB,  or  in  a  short  time.—To  force 
one'g  inclination,  (a)  to  overcome  one's  (own) 
disinclination  or  dislike,  (b)  To  disregard 
one's  inclination,  or  make  one  act  contrary 
to  his  inclination. -4hnf.  To  compel,  oon- 
steatn,  oblige,  neoessitagte,  coerce,  drive, 
pnas,  imp«»  ravidi,  violate,  owurstrain, 
overtax. 
Toroe  t  (fO>;$.  «•<•  l.  To  lay  stress  on;  to 
make  a  diflicnltj  about;  to  hesitate;  to 
scruple. 

Yooc  oatk  oace  broke  ytMjtrmnOttotbammmr. 

2.  To  UM  violence;  to  midbe  violmt  effort; 
to  strive;  to  endeavour. 


'  wich  attks  t>  w4b  his 
S.  To  be  of  force  or  consequenoe;  to  matter. 

It  is  net  Mttdent  to  have  attained  the  aame  and 
dignity  of  a  shepherd,  wonjimxmg  horn,        Udmit. 

Poroe  (f&rsX  n.  riceL/ors,  Dan. /o«,  a  water- 
fall]   AwaterfalL    [Nortbera  BngUsb.] 

After  dinner  I  went  aloos  the  Milthorpe  turnpike 
ftjuTBiles  loses  the  fiyisorySMvr  of  the  liver  Kent. 

Foroo  (fdrsX  i.t  [Sea  Faiob.]  To  stuflf;  to 
farce. 

Wit  Urded  with  maUce.  and  ■ulc«/#rwrfw<th  wit 

SJUJk. 

POroed  (f6rs(X  P'  aod  «>  Aifected ;  over- 
strained; unnaniral;  aa,  ufortad  style. 

Foroadly  (fdn'ed-li),  odsi  In  a  forced  man- 
ner; violently;  constrained^;  unnaturally. 

JKare] 

ForoednoM  (^drs'ed-nesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  forced. 

Poroefttl  (fOrs'ftil),  «.  l  ftoswaslug  force; 
expressing  or  representing  with  force. 

There  is  a  sea'piece  of  RuysdaeTk  in  the  Lourre. 
which  thou](h  oothinfK  *cnr  remarltable  in  any  qua- 
lity of  art.  is  at  least  yiwwcn<4  agreeable,  and,  as  fax 
as  it  ROCS,  natural.  Ruskin. 

2.  ImpeDed  by  violence;  driven  with  force; 

acting  with  power. 

Againsr  Ibe  tfecd  he  threw 
Hisyavt^^  spcav.  Drydm, 


3.  Violent:  impetuous.  'Our/orcii/tt2  insti- 
gation.'   Shak. 

ForoeftUly  (fOraYnl-li),  ode.  Violently;  im- 
petuously. 

PoroelOM  ^dnrtes),  a.  Having  little  or  no 
force;  feeble;  impotent 

Foroelott  (fdra'latX  %,  L  smaU  fort;  a 
blockhouse. 

Foroemeat  (fdrs^dtx  n.  [See  Foros,  to 
stuff.]  In  codkery,  meat  chopped  fine  and 
seasoned,  either  served  up  alone,  or  used  as 
stuffing. 

Forooment  (fdrs^ent),  n.  The  act  of  forc- 
ing; violence.    J.  Webeter. 

FOroe-pleoe  (f&rs'pSsX  n.  in  mtn«m,  a 
piece  of  timber  placed  in  a  level  shaft  to 
keep  the  ground  open. 

Foroepi  {tor'aepuX  n.  [L.  Probably  fhnn 
formus,  warm,  and  eep,  root  of  oapio,  to 
seize,  take,  or,  as  Pott  conjectures,  furoa,  a 
fork,  and  the  same  root  ]  A  general  name 
for  a  two-bladed  instrument  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  pincers  or  tongs,  used  for  seizing 
and  holding,  and  for  extracting  objects 
which  it  would  be  impracticable  thus  to 
treat  with  the  fingers;  such  instruments 
are  used  by  watchmakers  and  jewellers  in 
delicate  operations;  by  dentists  in  forcibly 
extracting  teeth;  by  accoucheurs,  for  seizing 
and  steadying  Uie  head  of  the  fetus  in  de- 
livenr,  or  extracting  the  fetus;  for  grasping 
and  holding  parts  in  dissection,  for  extract- 
ing anything  from  a  wound,  taking  up  an 
aixery,  Ac 

Foroe-irainp,  Foroiiig-piunp  (fdrs'pump, 
fdrs'ing-pump),  n.  A  pump  which  delivers 
the  water  under  pressure,  so  as  to  eject  it 
forcibly  or  to  a  great  elevation,  in  contra- 
di^inction  to  a  lift-pump  in  which  the 
water  is  lifted  and  simply  runs  out  of  the 
spout    See  Pump. 

FCMTOtr  (fOrs'dr).  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
forces,  drives,  or  constrains;  as,  (a)  in  meeh. 
a  solid  piston  applied  to  pumps  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  a  constant  stream,  or  of 
raising  water  to  a  greater  height  than  it  can 
be  raised  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
See  Pump,  (b)  In  Comieh  mining,  a  small 
pump  woricea  by  hand,  used  in  sinidng 
small  simples  or  pits. 

Forcible  (fdrs'l-bl),  a.  L  Having  force;  ex- 
ercising force ;  powerful :  8ti*ong ;  mighty ; 
efficacious;  as,  a  punishment  foitdoU  to 
bridle  sin. 

Sweet  smells  are  voaAjmxAie  ia  dqp 
when  broken. 


HomfuvibU  are  cifht  wordsl 


Saetm. 
JobvLss. 


2.  Characterized  by  the  use  of  ftaree;  marked 
bv  violence ;  violent ;  impetuous ;  as,  for- 
eible  means ;  forcible  measures.  —  S.  Done 
or  effected  by  force;  brous^t  about  by 
compulsion ;  as.  a  forcible  abduction.  *The 
abdication  of  King  James .  .  .  forcible  and 
unjust'  Swift  — 4.t  Valid;  bhidinr.  obU- 
gatory.— ForeiMs  ^ntry,  in  law,  an  actual 
violent  entry  into  houses  or  lands.— For- 
dble  detainer,  in  law,  a  violent  withholding 
of  the  lands,  Ac.,  at  another  from  his  pos- 
session. —  Syh.  violent,  powerful,  strong, 
mighty,  potent,  wei|^ty,  impressive,  cogent 

FordtOe-fMUla  a6raTblf6-blX  a.  jfrom 
one  of  Shakspere's  characters  named  Feeble, 
vhom  Falstaff  describes  aa  '  most /orot&<e 
Feeble  .  .  .  Valiant  aa  a  wrathful  dove  or 
most  magnanimous  mouse.*]  Striving  to  be 
or  i^pear  vigorous,  or  aiming  at  vigour,  but 
in  reality  feeble;  as,  a  foreSble-feeole  style. 
'Epithets  whidi  are  in  the  bad  taste  of  the 
foreibU-feeble  schooL'    North  Brit  Rev. 

FordUe-fMble  (f&rsl-bl-ffi-bl).  n.  A  feeble 
person,  usually  a  writer,  who  wants  to  i^ 
pear  vigorous. 

When  the  writer  was  of  opinion  be  bad  made  a 
point,  you  may  be  sure  the  nit  was  in  Italics,  that 
last  resource  of  the/0re»tU/keMt*.  Ditfotlt. 

Forcmenaw  (fdnl-bl-nes^  n.  The  con- 
dition or  qualitv  of  being  xordbla 

Forcibly  (f drsl-bli),  ode.  In  a  forcible  man- 
ner; soroufi^y;  powerfully;  impressivelv ; 
impetuously;  violently ;  as.  a  stream  rush- 
ing/ofici&<iy  down  a  precipice. 

The  gospel  offers  such  consideratioos  as  arc  fit  to 
work  ^tri  forcibly  on  our  hopes  and  fears. 

TUhUon. 

FOrdSIf  (f5rs'ing).  n.  In  AorC.  the  art  of 
raising  plants,  flowers,  and  fritits  at  an 
earlier  season  than  the  natural  one  by  arti- 
ficial heat 

FOrdng-OligliM  (fitavlng-en-jinX  n^  A  fire- 
engine  (which  seeX 

Foroin|r''boiue  (f drs'ing-hous),  it.  In  Aort 
a  hothouse  for  forcing  plants. 

Forei]l|;-I»!t  (fdrs'ing-pitX  n.  A  pit  of  wood 
or  masonry,  sunk  in  the  earth,  for  contain- 


ing fermenting  materials  to  produce  bo^ 

tom-heat  in  forcing  planta. 
Fordng-puinp.    see  Fobob-pump. 
Fordpal  (foFsi-pal),  a.    Of  the  nature  of 

forceps.    Sir  T.  Brotone, 
Fordpato,  Fordpated  (for'sip-ftt,  for'sip- 

&t-ed).  a.    [From  forcene.]    Formed  like  a 

forceps,  to  open  and  inclose;  as,  a  fordpated 

moutJi:  applied  also  to  the  daws  of  a  looster, 

crab.  Ac. 
Fordpatlon  (for-sip-ft'shon),  n.     Torture 

by  pinching  with  forceps  or  pincers. 

Lord  Bacon  makes  a  sort  of  apolomr  for  it.  as '  less 
cruel  than  the  wheel  ot  forcipation,  or  even  simple 
burning.'  HtUUmu 

FordOBO  (f  or-kldzO,  v.  t    Same  as  Foredoee, 

Fordoraro  (for-kldz'Qr  or  for-kld'zhikrX  n. 
Same  as  Foredoeure. 

Forcutte,t  V.C.  [Prefix /br,  thoroughly,  and 
cut]    To  cut  through.    Chaucer. 

Ford  (ffirdl  n.  [A.  Sax.  ford,  fyrd,  con- 
nected with  faran,  to  go,  to  fare.  Comp. 
O.  furt,  a  foiHl,  and/oAran,  to  go.  Akin  to 
Slav,  brod,  Gr.  voroe,  a  psssage;  IL  ferry.] 
L  A  place  in  a  river  or  other  water  where  it 
may  he  passed  by  man  or  beast  on  foot,  or 
by  wading. 
He  swam  the  Elk  rlTer  mhtJt/ord  there  was  none. 

SirfV.ScatL 

S.  A  stream;  a  current 

Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  StygiaQ/b/i£  Drytttn, 

Ford  (fOrd).  v.  t  To  pass  or  cross,  aa  a  river 
or  other  water,  by  treading  or  walking  on 
the  bottom;  to  pass  through  by  wading;  to 
wade  through. 

Fordable  (fSrd'a-bl),  a.  That  maybe  waded 
or  passed  through  on  foot,  as  water. 

FoidabloneBB  96rd'a-bl-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  fordable. 

Fordo,  Foredo  (for-dy.  fdr^tt^L  v.  t.  pret.  for- 
didfforedid;  pp.fordone,foreaone;  ppr./w^ 
doing,  foredomg.  [For.  intense,  and  de.] 
L  To  desbt>y;  to  undo;  to  ruin. 

He  hath  commission  from  thy  wife  and  me 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prison,  and 
To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  liBiflr, 
That  iht  fordid  herself. 


2.  To  exhaust,  overpower,  or  overeome,  bb 
bvtoiL 

For  there,  with  bocBIy^  angnidi  keen. 
With  Indian  heats  at  hM/ordoftt, 
With  public  toU  and  private  teen. 

Thou  Mnk'st  alone.     MaU.  jtrmdd, 

ForddUt  PP'    Undone.    Chaucer. 

Fordrlve,t  pp.  Fordriven;  driven,  away. 
Chancer. 

Fordroiilcen,t  pp.  [For,  intens.,  and  dron^ 
ten,  drunken.]    Verydnmken.    CAatiosr. 

Forar7,t  a.  [Prefix /or,  intens.,  and  dry.1 
Very  di7.    CAatuser. 

Fordwlned,  t  pp-  [  A  Saxyonf winan.  ]  Wasted 
away.    Chaucer. 

Fore  (Kt),  a  [A.  Sax.  fore.  Cog.  O.  var,  be- 
fore; 0.  a.Q.fura,  Goth./aiira,  L  pro,  por(as 
in  corri^ertf,  to  extend),  Qr.parog,  Skr.  purae 
—before.  See  For.]  L  Advanced,  or  ueing 
in  advance  of  somethfaig  in  motion  or  pro- 
gression; as,  the/ort  end  of  a  chain  caiiied 
m  measuring  land;  the /ore  oxen  or  horses 
in  a  team.— 2.  Advanced  in  time;  coming  in 
advance  of  something;  coming  first;  anta- 
rior;  preceding;  prior;  as,  the  fore  part  of 
the  last  century;  the  fore  part  of  the  day, 
week,  or  year.— 8.  Advanced  in  order  or 
series ;  antecedent;  as,  the  fore  part  of  a 
writing  or  bill  —4.  Being  in  front  or  toward 
the  face:  opposed  to  6adr  or  behind;  as,  the 
fore  part  of  a  garment— 5.  Naut.  a  term 
applied  to  the  parts  of  a  ship  at  or  near  the 
stom.— For»-and-£(^t  eaU,  a  sail  whose  mid- 
dle position  is  in  a  line  with  the  length  of 
the  ship,  BO  that  it  points  in  this  positian 
to  stem  and  stem. 

F6re  (fOrX  otfa  [A.  Sax.  fora,  fore,  feran, 
before,  am  Fobs,  a.,  and  FoL]  L  Pre- 
viously. 

SJkU. 


2.  In  the  part  that  precedes  or  goes  first— 
8.  Jfttut  toward  or  in  the  parts  of  a  ship 
that  lie  near  the  steuL  —  Fore  and  aft 
(naut),  noting  the  whole  length  of  the  ship, 
or  from  end  to  end,  from  stem  to  stem.  — 
Fore,  as  a  prefix,  signifies  priority  in  time, 
place,  order,  or  importance^md  is  equivalent 
to  ante-f  pre-,  or  pro-  in  words  of  Latin 
origin.  In  some  words,  however, /orff-  is 
used  where  the  original  prefix  was/n^. 
Fmto  (fdr),  oor\^.  [Contracted  from  b^ore.'i 
Before. 

Not  a  month 
/ufrr  your  queen  died,  aiie  was  more  worth  snch  gases 
Than  what  you  look  on  now.  SJikk, 

F6re  (fdrX  n.     A  word  used  only  in  the 
I    phrase  to  the  fore,  alive;  remaining  still  In 


ck,eAain;     6h,  8c  loeA;     g,  ^;      j,>ob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     fB,  (Aen;  th,  CAin;    w,  trig;    wh,  itA^    zh,  azure.— See  KST. 
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existence ;  not  lost*  worn  out,  or  spent,  as 
money,  Ac.  'While  l&m  to  the  fore.'  W. 
CoUins. 

How  many  captains  in  the  regiment  had  two  thou- 
sand pounds  t0  the /ore.  Thackeray. 

Fore  t  Cfdr),  pp.  of /ar0.    Gone.    Chaucer, 

ForeadiiioxiiBli(f6r-ad-mon'iBhl  v.t  To 
admonish  beforehand,  or  before  the  act  or 
event 

Foreadylse  (f6r'ad-vIzX  v.C  To  advise  or 
counsel  before  the  time  of  action  or  before 
the  event;  to  preadmonish. 

Foreallege  (fdr-al-lejO,  vt  To  allege  or 
cite  before. 

Foreappolnt  (f6r-ap-poinf ),  v.C  To  set, 
order,  or  appoint  beforehand. 

Foreappolntment  (fdr-ap-point^ent),  n. 
Previous  appointment;  preordination. 

Forearm  (idr-iLrm^  v.  t.  To  arm  or  prepare 
for  attack  or  resistance  before  the  time  of 
need. 

Forearm  (fdr'HnnX  n.  In  anat.  that  part 
of  the  arm  which  is  between  the  bend  of 
the  arm  and  the  wrist 

ForelMiy  (fOrlmX  n.  That  part  of  a  mill- 
race  where  the  water  flows  upon  the  wheel. 

Forebear  (f6rni)6rX  n.  Same  as  Forbear 
(which  see). 

Forebellef  (fdr-bd-16f),  n.    Previous  belief. 

Forebemoane<l(fdi^-m6ndXa.  Bemoaned 
in  former  times.    Shak. 

Forebode  (fdr-bodO,  v.t  pret  &  pp.  fore- 
boded; ppr.  foreboding.  1.  To  bode  before- 
hand; to  foretell;  to  prognmiticate.— 2.  To 
foreknow;  to  be  prescient  of;  to  feel  a 
secret  sense  of.  as  of  a  calamity  about  to 
happen;  as,  my  heart/ore^odM  a  sad  reverse. 
Syn.  To  foretell,  predict,  prognosticate,  au- 
gur, presage,  i>ortend,  betoken. 

Forebodet  (fdr'bdd),  n.  Presage;  prognosti- 
cation. 

Forebodement  (fdr-bdd'mentX  n.  The  act 
of  foreboding. 

Foreboder  (fdr-bdd'«r),  n.  One  who  fore- 
bodes; a  prognosticator;  a  soothsayer. 

Forebodingly  (fdr-b6d'ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
prognosticatmg  manner. 

rorebody  (f6r'bo-di),  n.  Naut  the  fore  part 
of  a  ship,  from  the  mainmast  to  the  head : 
distinguished  from  after-hodv. 

Foreboot  (f drlM^t),  n.  A  box  in  the  forepart 
of  a  carriage.    See  Boot,  S. 

Forebow  (fdr'bdX  n.  The  forepart  of  a 
saddle. 

ForebowUne  (fdr1>0-lln),  n.  Naut.  the  bow- 
line of  the  foresail 

Forebraoe  (fdrl)r&sX  n.  Haut  a  rope  m>- 
plied  to  the  fore  yard-arm  to  change  the 
iKMition  of  the  foresail 

Foreby  t  (f  dr-blO,  prep.  Same  as  Forty  (which 
see^ 

Fore-cabin  (fdrlca-bin),  n.  The  cabin  in 
the  forepart  of  a  vessel,  with  accommoda- 
tion inferior  to  that  of  the  aft -cabin  or 
saloon. 

Forecast  (fdr-kastO,  v.t  pret  &  pp.  fore- 
co^;  ppr-  foreoaeting.  1.  To  cast  or  scheme 
beforenand;  to  plan  before  execution. 

He  ah»U /"orecttst  his  devices  against  the  strong 
holds.  Dan.  si.  24. 

2.  To  foresee ;  to  calculate  beforehand ;  to 
estimate  the  future. 

It  is  wisdom  lo/orecast  consequences.  L' Estrange. 

But  who  shall  %o  forecast  the  years 

And  find  in  loss  again  to  match t    Tennyson. 

Forecast  (fdr-kasfX  v.i.    To  form  a  scheme 

Ereviously;  to  contrive  beforehand.    '  If  it 
appen  as  I  did/oreoMt'    Milton. 
Forecast  (fdr^astX  n.    1.  Previous  contri- 
vance or  determination;  pre-ordination. 

He  makes  this  difference  to  arise  from  Atyoreaut 
and  predetermination  of  the  gods  themselves 

jIMison. 

2.  Foresight  of  consequences,  and  provision 
against  them;  prevision;  premeditation;  as, 
a  man  of  little /oreoa«t 

His  calm  deliberate  /^recast  better  fitted  hhn  foi 
the  council  than  the  camp.  Prescott. 

Forecaster  (fdr-kast'^rX  n.  One  who  fore- 
sees or  contrives  beforehand. 

Forecasting  (f6r^ast-ingX  n.  Act  of  one 
who  forecasts;  the  act  of  one  who  considers 
and  provides  beforehand;  anticipatory  plan- 
ning.   Coleridge. 

Forecastle  (fdrlcas-1;  sailors' pronunciation, 
fdk'slX  n.  Naut.  (a)  a  short  deck  in  the 
forepart  of  a  shin  of  war,  or  forward  of  the 
foremast,  above  tne  upper  deck.  (6)  In  mer- 
chant ships  the  forepart  of  the  vessel  under 
the  deck,  where  the  sailors  live. —Top-gallant 
forecastle,  a  covered  recess  formed  by  a  short 
deck  erected  over  part  of  the  forecastle. 

F0rechO8en(fd9-chds'nXa.  Chosen  or  elected 
beforehand. 


Foredted  (fdr-sIfedX  a.     Cited  or  quoted 

before  or  above. 
Foreclose  (f6r-kldx^  v.t  pret  A  pp.  fore- 

eloeed;   ppr.  foreeloeing.      [Fore  lot  for ^ 

intens. ,  and  eloM.]  To  shut  up;  to  preclude; 

to  stop;  to  prevent 

The  embargo  with  S^paisi/oreclosed  this  trade. 

Carew. 

—To  foredoee  a  mortgager,  in  law,  to  cut 
him  off  from  his  equitv  of  redemption,  or 
the  power  of  redeeming  the  mortg^^d 
premises,  by  a  judgment  of  court  [To  fore- 
close  a  mortgage,  is  not  technically  correct, 
but  is  often  used.] 

Foreclosure  (fdr-kldz'ur  or  f6r-kld'zhiirX  n 
The  act  of  foreclosing;  the  act  of  depriving 
a  mortgager  of  the  right  of  redeeming  a 
mortgaged  estate. 

Foreconceiye  (fdr-kon-sdv'X  v.t  To  con- 
ceive beforehand;  to  preconceive. 

Fore-covert  t  (fdr^uv-^rtX  n.  Same  as 
Fore-fence.    Holland. 

Foredate  (fdr-datO,  v.t  To  date  before  the 
true  time;  to  antedate. 

Foredeidc  (fdr'dekX  n.  The  forepart  of  a 
deck  or  of  a  ship. 

Foredeemt  (fdr-dSmO,  v.t  [A.  8ax.fordt. 
man,  to  judge  or  deem  unfavourably  of.] 
To  form  a  bad  or  low  opinion  of. 

Laugh  at  your  misery,  9S  foredeeming yoa 


An  idle  meteor. 

Foredeemt  (f dr-ddmO,  v.  i.  To  deem  or  Iraow 
beforehand;  to  foretell. 

Which  (maid)  could  guess  xaA  foredeem  of  things 
past,  present,  and  to  come.     Genevan  Testament. 

Foredeslgn  (fdr-d6-sln'  or  fdr-de-zinO,  v.t 

To  design  or  plan  beforehand;  to  intend 

previously. 
roredetermlne  (fdr-d§-t6r'm{n),  v.t.  pret  A 

pp.  foredetermined ;  ppr.  foredetermining. 

To  determine  beforehand. 
Foredlspose  (fdr-dis-pdzO.  v.t    To  dispose 

or  bestow  beforehand. 

King  James  had  by  proraisey^m/^J^^WMi/  the  place 
on  the  Bishop  of  Meath.  Fnuer. 

ForedO  (f6r-dttO,  v.t  pret  foredid;  ppr.  fore- 
doing;  pp.  foredone.    To  do  beforehand. 

Foredo  (fdr-d57>  V'<-    Same  as  Fordo. 

Foredoom  (f dr-dOm'X  v.  t  To  doom  before- 
hand; to  predestinate. 

Foredoom  (f6r'd5m),  n.  Previous  doom  or 
sentence. 

Foredoor  (f 6r'd6rX  n.  The  door  in  the  front 
of  a  house:  in  contradistinction  to  backdoor. 

Fore-elder  (f dr'el-dftr),  n.  [Dan .  fofroAdre.  ] 
An  ancestor.    [Northern  English.] 

Fore-end  (fdr'endX  n.  The  end  which  pre- 
cedes; the  anterior  part 

Paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all 
The  /ore-end  of  my  time.  Shak. 

ForefUm  (fdr-f&mO.  VP-  Same  as  Forfaim. 

Forefather  (fdr^flb-TU^rX  n.    An  ancestor; 

one  who  precedes  anouier  in  the  line  of 

Senealogy,  in  any  d^pree,  usually  in  a  remote 
egree. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 
The  rude  forgathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.    Gray. 

Forefeel (fdr-fdlO,  v.t  To  feel  beforehand; 
to  feel  as  if  by  presentiment 

And  as  when,  with  unwieldy  waves,  the  great  sea 
for^eels  winds.  Chapman. 

His  spirit  on  the  past 
Brooding,  beheld  with  no  forgetting  y^y 
The  rising  sons  of  song,  who  there  essay'd 
Their  eaglet  flight  Sonthey. 

Fore-fence  t  (for'fensX  n.  Defence  in  front 

Whiles  part  of  the  soldiers  make  ^'t  fort  fences 
abroad  in  the  fields.  Holland. 

Forefend  (f 6r-f endO,  v.  t  {Fore  for /or  (which 
here  may  oe  the  Fr.  nretixfor,  from  L.forie. 
out  of  doors,  abroad,  as  in  £.  forfeit,  and 
Fr.  forbannir,  to  banish  awayX  and  fend,  L. 
fendo,  to  ward.]  To  hinder;  to  fend  off;  to 
avert;  to  prevent  the  approach  of;  to  forbid 
or  prohibit  '¥rhich  peril.  Heaven  fore- 
fend.'    Shak. 

Forefinger  (fOr'flng-g^rX  n.  The  finger  next 
to  thetnumo;  the  inaex:  called  by  our  Saxon 
ancestors  the  ehoot-finger,  from  its  use  in 
archery. 

ForeflOW  (fdr-fldO.  v.f.    To  flow  before. 

Forefoot  (f dr'fut),  n.  1.  One  of  the  anterior 
feet  of  a  quadruped  or  multiped.  —2.  A  hand : 
in  contempt  Shak.—^  Naut  a  piece  of 
timber  which  terminates  the  keel  at  the 
fore-end. 

Forefiront  (fdr'fmntX  n.  The  foremost  patt 
or  place;  as,  the  forefront  of  a  building,  or 
of  a  battle. 

Foregame  (fdr'gamX  n.  A  first  game;  first 
plan. 

Foreganger  (fdr^gang-^rX  n.  Naut.  a  short 
piece  of  rope  grafted  to  the  shank  of  a  har- 


poon, to  which  the  line  Is  attached  when 
the  haipoon  is  used. 

Foregather  (fdr-gaTH'6rX  v.l  Same  as  For- 
gather. *  Dickens,  Carlyle,  and  nurself /ors- 
gathered  with  Emerson.'    John  Foster. 

Foregift  (fdr'giftX  n.  In  law,  a  premlnm 
paid  oy  a  lessee  when  taking  his  lease. 

roreglrth  (f dr'gdrthX  n.  A  girth  or  strap 
for  tne  forepart,  as  ox  a  horse;  a  martingale. 

Forego  (f6r-g6'X  v.t  pret  forewent;  ppr. 
foregoing;  pp.  foregone.  [Fore  for  for, 
and  go.]  1.  To  forbear  to  possess  or  enjcnr; 
voluntarily  to  avoid  the  enjoyment  of;  to 
give  up;  to  renounce;  to  reagn. 

{She)  foreivent  the  consideration  of  pleasing  her 
eyes  in  order  to  procure  herself  much  more  soHd 
satisfaction.  Fielditig. 

Hold  her  a  wealthy  bride  within  thine  arms. 
Or  all  but  hold,  and  then — cast  her  aside, 
/%»n;f»M!£' all  her  sweetness,  like  a  weed.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  quit;  to  leave. 

Stay  at  the  third  cup,  at  forego  the  place. 

ForegO(fdr-gd^  v.  t.  Togo  before;  to  precede. 

For  which  the  very  mother's  face  forewent 
The  mother's  speoal  patience,    h.  B.  Browning 

Foregoer  (fdr-gd'dr),  n.  One  who  goes  be- 
fore another ;  nence,  an  ancestor;  a  pro- 
genitor. 

Foregoer  (fdr-gd'ArX  n.  One  who  foregoes 
or  forbears  to  enjov. 

Foregoing  (fdr-galngX  p.  and  a.  Preced- 
ing; going  before,  in  time  or  place:  ante- 
cedent ;  as,  a  foregoing  period  of  time;  a 
foregoing  clause  in  a  writing.— Syn.  Ante- 
cedent, preceding,  previous,  former,  prior, 
anterior. 

Foregone  (fdr-gon^X  P-  snd  a.  l.  That  has 
gone  before;  past;  preceding. 

To  keep  thee  clear 
Of  all  reproach  against  the  sin  foregone. 

£.  B.  Browning. 

2.  Predetermined;  made  up  beforehand;  as, 
a  foregone  conclusion. 

Foreground  (f6r'groundX  n.  The  pari  of 
the  field  or  expanse  of  a  picture  which  ia 
nearest  the  eye  of  the  observer,  or  before 
the  figures. 

Foreffuess  (f6r-ges^  v.t  To  guess  before- 
hana;  to  conjecture. 

Forehammer  (fdrliam-roftrX  n.  [Supposed 
to  have  been  so  called  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  used,  the  hands  beinf 
generally  before  or  in  front,  and  not  lifted 
above  the  head.]  The  sledge  or  sledge- 
hammer.   [Scotch.] 

Forehand  (f6rQianaX  n.    1.  The  part  of  m 
horse  which  is  before  the  rider.— 2.  Th» 
chief  part 
The  great  Achilles,  whom  oi^nion  crowns 
The  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  hoct.   Shak. 

S.  Advantage;  superiority. 

Such  a  wretch. 
Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nighto  with  sleep. 
Hath  the  forehand  and  vantage  of  a  king.     Shak. 

Forehand  (fdrliand),  a.  L  Done  sooner 
than  is  regular;  anticipative;  done  or  paid 
in  advance. 

If  I  have  known  her, 
Youll  say  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband. 
And  so  extenuate  the  forehand  sin.         Shak. 

2.  Forward;  as.  &  forehand  stag.   Budibras. 
ForehandMl  (f6r'hand-edX  a.     1.  Early; 
timely;  seasonable;  mm,  s^  forehanded  care.— 
2.  Formed  in  the  forehand  or  foreparts. 

A  substantial  true-bred  beast,  bravely  y#rrA«M^Sn/. 

Dryden 

S.  [United  States.]  In  good  drcumstancea 

as  to  property;  free  from  debt  and  possessed 

of  property;  as,  a  forehanded  farmer. 

The  RarotKM  were  forehanded  and  probably  as 
well  satisfied  as  It  is  possible  for  Pennsylvania  tea- 
mers  to  be.  Bayard  Taylor. 

Forehead  (f6r^ed  or  for'edX  n.  L  The  part 
of  the  face  which  extends  from  the  usual 
line  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
eyes;  the  brow.— 2.  Impudence;  confidence; 
assurance;  audacity. 

Here,  see  the  forehead  of  a  Jesuit       Bp.  HaU. 

Forehead -cloth  (fdrlied-kloth  or  for'ed- 
klothX  n.  A  band  formerly  used  by  ladies 
to  prevent  wrinkles. 

Fozehear  (f6r-h6r0.  v.x.  To  hear  or  be 
informed  before. 

Forehend  t  (for-hendO.  v.  t  [Fere,  and  hend, 

A.  Sax.  hendan,  gehendan,  to  seixe.]    To 

overtake. 

Doubleth  her  haste  for  feare  to  \ieforehent. 

Spenser, 

Forehew  (fdr-ha^.  v.t  To  hew  or  cut  in 
front    Sackville. 

Fore-hdd  (fdrlidld).  n.  The  trout  or  for- 
ward part  of  the  hold  of  a  ship. 

Foreholdlngt  (fdr-h61d'inff).  n.  [Fore  and 
holding,  from  hold.]    Prealction;  ominous 
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foraboding;  lupentiUoiu  prognotUcaUon. 
L' Estrange. 

FoorehOOCl  (fdr'hadX  n.  in  »hip-building. 
one  of  the  most  forward  of  the  outaide  and 
inside  planks. 

FOrtbook  (fdr1i5kX  n.  Naut  a  piece  of 
timber  placed  across  the  stem  to  unite  the 
bows  and  strengthen  the  forepart  of  the 
ship;  a  breasthoolL 

Forehone  (fdrliorsX  «t  The  foremost  horse 
in  a  team. 

Foreini  (fo'rin),  a.  (Ft.  /orain;  L.L.  /oran- 
tfiM,  from  L.  forat,  out  of  doors— a  word  of 
same  root  as  K.  door.  As  in  mtvereign  the 
0  has  been  improperly  inserted  in  this  word.  ] 
L  Belonging  or  relating  to  another  nation 
or  country;  alien;  not  of  the  country  in 
which  one  resides;  extraneous;  not  our  own; 
aa.  every  country  is  fortign  which  is  not 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  our  own  govern- 
ment 

The  ii«w  which  hu  been  taken  of  the  Russian 
fovernment  and  policy  would  be  very  imperfect, 
were  we  not  to  consider  aUo  the  conduct  of  Russia 
towards /4»nn(^n  nations,  what  is  called  \x»/ortign 
policy.  Brougham. 

8.  Remote;  not  belonging;  not  connected; 
Irrelevant;  not  to  the  purpose:  with  to  or 
/rotn;  as,  the  sentiments  you  express  are 
fortign  to  your  heart;  this  design  }m  foreign 
frotn  my  thoughts.  —  S.  Excluded ;  not  ad- 
mitted ;  held  at  a  distance. 

They  will  not  stick  to  say  yoa  envied  him. 
And  fearing  he  would  rise,  he  was  so  virtuous. 
Kept  hira  m./0rtigH  man  stllL  Skak. 

— Foreign  attaehmientt  in  law,  see  under 
Artkifmuvn.  —  Foreign  bill  qf  exchange. 
See  under  Bill.  — Sth.  Outlandish,  alien, 
exotic,  remote,  extraneous*  irrelevant,  ex- 
trinsic, unconnected,  disconnected. 

Forelgn-lrallt  (fo'rin-bUtX  a.  BuOt  in  a 
foreign  country. 

Foreigner  (f o'rin-^rX  n.  A  person  bom  in  a 
foreign  country,  or  without  the  country  or 
jurisdictlou  of  which  one  speaks;  an  alien. 

Nor  could  the  majesty  of  the  Eni^ish  crown  appear 
In  a  greater  lustre,  either  X.o/brt%gHtrs  or  subjects. 

Swift. 
Joy  is  such  %/»rtign«r. 
So  mere  a  stranger  to  my  thoughts.      Dtnham. 

ForvlSIlillll  (fo'rin-ixmX  n.  1.  Foreignnesa. 
2.  A  foreign  idiom  or  custom. 

ForelgnnftM  (fo'rin-nesX  n.  The  quality  of 
being  foreign;  remoteness;  want  of  relative- 
ness;  as.  the  tareigmxMt  of  a  subject  from 
the  main  business. 

Fore-lmai^llia  (fdr-im-aJ^nX  «.(.  pret  &  pp. 
fore- imagined;  ppr.  fore-itnagining.  To 
imagine  or  conceive  before  proof,  or  before- 
hand. 

ForelBft  n.    A  Jakes;  a  ceispooL    Chaucer. 

Forolll»t  n.    A  stranger.    Chaucer. 

ForciJlldge  (f6r-Ju|').  v.t  pret  A  pp.  fore- 
judged ;  ppr.  forejudaing.  L  To  judge  be- 
forehand or  before  bearing  the  facts  and 
proof;  to  prejudge.  —2.  In  law,  to  expel  from 
a  court  for  malpractice  or  non-appearance. 
When  an  attorney  is  sued  and  called  to  ap- 
pear in  court,  if  he  declines  he  is  forejudged, 
and  his  name  is  struck  from  the  rolls. 

F6rejiidg«r  (f6r-JuJ'6rX  n.  In  law,  a  Judg- 
ment by  which  a  man  is  deprived  or  put  out 
of  the  thing  in  ouestion;  a  Judgment  of 
expulsion  or  banishment 

Forcdudgmant  (fdr-JuJ'mentX  n.  Judg- 
ment previously  formed.    Spenter. 

ForelDlOW  (fdr-ndO>  V.  t  pret  foreknew;  ppr. 
foreknowing;  pp.  foreknown.  To  have  pre- 
vious knowleogB  of;  to  know  beforehand; 
to  think  of  or  contemplate  beforehand. 

Who  would  the  miserict  cItxaaxk/Ttknww  f 

Drydtn. 
For  whom  he  did  Urtkn^w,  he  also  did  predesti- 
nate to  be  coofbrmea  to  the  fauage  of  his  Son. 

Rom.  viiL  99. 

ForeknowaUt  (fdr-ni^a-blX  a.  That  may 
be  foreknown. 

Foreknowir  <f6r-n6'toX  n.  One  that  fore- 
knows. 

Pore-knowingly  (fdr-ndlng-lix  adv.  With 
foreknowledge;  deliberately. 

He  does  very  imprudently  serve  his  ends  who  see* 
ingly  »nd /ifrJt»0Wttig(y  loses  his  life  in  the  prose- 
cution of  tnem.  y*r.  Taylor. 

FOr«knowl0dg0  (f6r-noreJX  n.  Knowledge 
of  a  thing  before  it  han>ens;  prescience. 

If  I  foreknew, 
FtrtkntrntMi*  had  bo  faiflnence  on  their  fault. 

Mtlton. 

Fore!  (fo'relX  n.  [O.Fr.  forel,  fourel,  from 
forre,  foure,  a  sheath,  a  case ;  Goth,  fodr, 
G.  fvM/tr,  a  sheath.)  A  kind  of  parchment 
for  the  cover  of  booka 

Fortfand  (fdrlandX  n.  \Fort  and  {andl 
L  A  promontory  or  cape;  a  point  of  land 
extending  into  the  sea  some  distance  from 


the  line  of  the  shore;  a  headland;  as,  the 
North  and  South  Foreland  in  Kent,  in  Eng- 
land.— 2.  In /ort  a  piece  of  ground  between 
the  wall  of  a  place  and  the  moat 

Forelay  (fdr-laT,  v.t    Same  as  Fortay. 

Forelay  (f^r-lA^  v.t  To  contrive  antece- 
dently. 

ForelMUter  (fdr-lM'drX  a  One  who  leads 
others  by  his  example. 

Foreleg  (fOi^egX  n.  One  of  the  front  or 
anterior  legs,  as  of  an  animal,  a  chair,  d:c. 

Forelend  ifdr-tendO,  v.t  To  lend  or  give 
beforehand. 

Forellft  (f6r-liftO^  v.t  To  lift  up  in  front 
Speneer. 

Forelodc  (fAMok).  n.  1.  The  lock  or  hair 
that  grows  from  the  forepart  of  the  head. 

Time  b  painted  with  a  lock  before,  and  bald  be- 
hind, signifying  thereby  that  we  must  take  time  by 
the /prt/PcA ,'  for  when  it  Is  once  past,  there  is  no 
recalling  it  Swi/t. 

2.  Naut.  a  little  flat  pointed  wedge  of  iron 
used  at  the  end  of  a  bolt  to  retain  it  flrmly 
in  its  place.— 7o  take  time  by  the  forelock, 
to  make  prompt  use  of  anything;  to  let  no 
opportunity  escape. 

FOnUxdc  (fdrlok),  v.t.  To  secure  by  a  fore- 
lock, as  a  bolt 

Forelook  (fdr-liilO^  v.i.  To  look  beforehand 
or  forward. 

Foreman  (fdr'manX  n.  pL  Foremen  (f6T^- 
meni  The  first  or  chief  man;  particularly, 
(a)  the  chief  man  of  a  Jury  who  acts  as  their 
speaker.  (6)  The  chief  of  a  set  of  hands 
employed  in  a  shop  or  on  works  of  any  kind, 
who  superintends  the  rest;  an  overseer;  a 
superintendent 

Foremaet  (fOr'mast).  n.  The  mast  of  a  ship 
or  other  vessel  which  is  placed  in  the  fore- 
part or  forecastle  and  carries  the  foresail 
and  foretop-sail  yards. 

Foremaet-man  (fdr'mast-man).  n.  A  com- 
mon sailor;  a  man  before  the  mast 

The  AthMMturt  galley  took  such  quantities  of  cot- 
ton and  silk,  sugar  and  coflee.  cinnamon  and  pepper, 
that  the  very  /0rtmmst-meM  received  from  a  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  pounds  each.         Macantay. 

Foreikieant  (fdr-menf),  a.  Meant  or  in- 
tended beforehand. 

Forementioned  (fdr^men-shondX  a.  Men- 
tioned before;  recited  or  written  in  a  former 
part  of  the  same  writing  or  discourse. 

Foremoft  (fdr'mdstX  a.  (See  second  extract 
below.]  First  in  place,  station,  honour,  or 
dignity :  most  advanced ;  first  in  time ;  as, 
the  foremoet  troops  of  an  army:  Jason 
manned  the  foremoti  ship  that  sailed  the 


That  struck  the/SmriMM/  man  of  all  the  world. 

Shak. 

The  usual  suftx  of  the  superlative  Is  -^st.  In  A.  S. 
there  were  two— (t)  -tst  or  •**!;  (a)  -tma  ...  A  few 
words  retain  traces  of  both  suffixes:  yS»nMW.«//(  A.  S. 
and  O.E.  for-m^est).  in-m-ost,  out-m-ost.  E.  Adanu. 

Foremoetly  (fdr'mdst-li),  adv.  In  the  fore- 
most place  or  order;  among  the  foremost 

But  when  he  saw  hb  daughter  dear 

Coming  on  xoiaA/ortm«suy, 

He  wrung  his  hands,  and  tore  his  hair. 

And  cried  out  roost  piteously.      Petr/s  RHiqtus. 

Foremotlier  (f6T^mnfH-teX  n.  A  female  an- 
cestor.   Fndcauz. 

Forename  (fdr'n&mX  n.  A  name  that  pre- 
precedes  the  family  name  or  surname.  Sel- 
den. 

FOrenamed  (fdi^nimd),  a.  Named  or  no- 
minated before;  mentioned  before  in  the 
same  writing  or  discourse. 

Forenenit  (i6r-nenst'X  prep.  Over  against; 
opposite  to.  *Thelands/of»ntfn«(theGreek- 
ish  shore.'  Fairfax.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

Forenoon  (f di^nttnX  n.  The  former  part  of 
the  day.  from  the  momii^  to  midday  or 
noon;  Uie  first  part  of  the  day. 

Forenotioe  (f5rndt-is).  n.  Notice  or  infor- 
mation of  an  event  before  it  happens. 

Foremal  (f6-ren'sal).  a.    Forensic. 

FMenaia  Foreniical  (f6-ren'sik,  f5-ren'sik- 
alX  a.  [From  L.  foreneie,  from  forum,  a 
court]  Belonging  to  courts  of  Judicature, 
or  to  public  discussion  and  debate;  used  in 
courts  or  legal  proceedings,  or  in  public 
discussions;  appropriate  to  an  argument; 
as,  a  forensic  term ;  forensic  eloquence  or 
disputes.  —  Forensic  medicine,  the  science 
which  applies  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  different  branches  of  medicine  to  the 
elucidation  of  doubtful  questions  in  a  court 
of  Justice:  medical  Jurisprudence. 

Fozensic  (f6-ren'sik),  n.  In  some  American 
colleges,  a  written  argument  bv  a  student 
maintaining  either  the  aflflrmative  or  nega- 
tive of  a  given  question.     Worcester. 

Foreordun  (f6r-or-dinO.  v.t.    To  ordain  or 


appoint  lieforehand:  to  preordain;  to  pre- 
destinate; to  predetermine. 

Foreordlnate  (fOr-or^din-fttX  v.t  To  fore- 
ordain.   [Rare.] 

Foreordlnatlon(fdr-or'din-i''shon),  n.  Pre- 
vious ordination  or  appointment;  predeter- 
mination; predestination 

Forepart  (fdi'pllrtX  n.  The  most  advanced 
part,  or  the  first  in  time  or  place;  the  ante- 
rior part;  Uie  beginning:  as,  the /oreparf  of 
the  day.  of  a  series,  or  the  Uke. 

Fore-paisage  (fOr^pas-iJ).  n.  Naut.  a  pas- 
sage made  in  the  fore-cabin  or  inferior  part 
of  a  vessel:  generally  equivalent  to  a  steer- 
age passage. 

ForeiMtatk  ForeiMUWed  (fdr-pastO.  a.  Past 
before  a  certain  time;  former;  M,forepast 
sina    [Rare.] 

Forepeak  (f  6r^k).  n.  Naut.  the  part  of  a 
vessel  in  the  angle  of  the  bow. 

Fore-X»lan  (fOr-pianO^  v.t  To  deviae  before- 
hand.   Southev. 

Fore-plane  (ror'pl&nX  n.  In  carp,  and 
joinery,  the  first  plane  used  after  the  saw 
and  axe.  See  Plank. 

Forepoeeeeeed  (fdr-pos-zestO.  a.  1.  Hold- 
ing, or  held,  formerly  in  possession.— 2.  Pre- 
occupied: prepossessed;  pre-engaged.  '  Any 
rational  man  not  extremely  forepossessed 
with  prejudice.'    Sanderson. 

Forepriie  (fdr-pricO,  v.t  To  prise  or  rate 
beforehand. 

FOrepromlied  (fOr-pro'mistX  a.  Promised 
beforehand;  pre-engaged. 

Forequoted  (fdr-kw6t^BdX  a.  Cited  before; 
quoted  in  a  foregoing  put  of  the  work. 

Foreran  (tdr-raxi),  pret  ot forerun. 

Forerank  (f Or'ran^X  ^  The  first  rank ; 
the  front 

Forereach  (fdr-rfichT,  v.i.  Naut  to  shoot 
ahead,  especially  when  going  in  stays. 
Smyth. 

Forereaoh  (fdr-r6ch'X  v-^  Naut.  to  sail 
faster  than;  to  reach  beyond;  to  gain  upon; 
as,  weforereached  her. 

Forereadt  (f6r-r«d'X  v.t  To  signify  by 
tokens;  to  tell  beforehand. 

Forereadlng  (fOr-rfid'ingX  n.  Previous  per- 
usaL 

Foreredted  (fdr-r6-sIt'edX  a.  Named  or  re- 
cited before. 

Foreremembered  (f6r-rfi-mem'b«rdX  a. 
Called  to  mind  previously. 

Fore-rent  (fdr'rentX  n.  In  Scotland,  rent 
payable  bv  a  tenant  six  months  after  entry, 
or  before  ne  has  reaped  the  first  crop ;  rent 

_paid  in  advance.    See  Baok-rbmt. 

^rezlglltt  (fdr^ritX  a.    Straight  forward; 
favourable. 
Pb<rbus  with  a y^fvr^fA/ wind  their  swellinfr  bark 
inspired.  Chapman. 

Forerlsbtt  (fdi'rftX  adv.  Right  forward; 
onwMtL 

Though  he/ortrifht 
Both  by  their  houses  and  thc^  persons  pass'd. 

Chapman. 

Forenin  ([fdr-runO.  v.t  pret  foreran;  ppr. 
forerunning;  pp.  forerun.  1.  To  run  be- 
fore; to  precede;  to  have  the  start  of. 
8.  To  advance  before;  to  come  before,  as  au 
earnest  of  something  to  follow;  to  intro- 
duce as  a  harbinger. 

HeavlnessyiifvrwMr  the  good  event        Skak. 

Forenmner  (fdr-mn'^r).  n.  1.  A  messenger 
sent  before  to  give  nouce  <A  the  approach 
of  others;  a  harbinger. 

My  elder  brothers,  mj /trtrunnert  came.  Dryden. 
8.  t  An  ancestor  or  predecessor. 

Arthur  the  great/SwvrMnw/r  of  thy  blood.  Shak. 
8.  A  prognostic;  a  sign  foreshowing  some- 
thing to  follow;  as.  certain  pains  serve  as 
^<e forerunners  of  a  fever.— 4.  Naut.  a  piece 
of  rag  terminating  the  stray  line  of  the  log- 
line. 

Foreiald  (f  dr'sedX  a.  Spoken  or  mentioned 
before.    See  AroRlSAiD. 

Foresail  (fdr's&lX  n.  NauL  the  principal 
sail  set  on  the  foremast 

Foreeay  (fOr-sftO.  v.t  pret  ft  pp.  foresaid; 
ppr.  foresaying.    To  predict;  to  decree. 

Let  ordinance 
Come  as  the  gods  /ortsay  it.  Skak. 

FOreioent  (f 6r'sentX  n.  A  scent  beforehand ; 
an  anticipation;  foretaste. 

Foretee(idr-s60.  v-^-  pret /orMaw;  ppr. /w*- 
seeing;  pp.  foresee^i.  To  see  beforehand;  to 
see  or  know  an  event  before  it  happens;  to 
have  prescience  of;  to  foreknow. 

A  prudent  man  ftrtstatk  the  evil  and  hideth  him- 
self. Prov.  xxU.  -K. 

Foreeee  (fdr-e£0.  v.  1    To  exercise  foresight. 

Foreeeeing  (fdr-ed'ing).  p.  and  a.  Possess- 
ing the  quality  of,  or  characterixed  by.  fore- 
sight; prescient;  foresighted. 


ch,  cAain;     eh,  Sc.  locA;     g.  ^;     J.  job;      fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     TH.  (Aen;  th.  tAin;     w,  urig;    wh,  tcAig;    zh,  axure.— See  KIT. 


a  (Kt'l4n).  pp.    Seen  betorsbind.- 

ji'DjyMin  thai,  provided  Uut;  an  condlUoi 
tbst;  gmiMd  llltt. 


«  <far-aii%  ■.£.     To  »!»  bebira- 
JometUa 


"T4L 

.    Tcr  ihado 
or  typify  belonhiDd. 
ForeUlMOW  trar-ilM-dO),  I 
A  nrflflginvtloa  of  Bomethfng  to  comfh   Caj 

ForBBluma  ((Or-ihimT,    v.t.    [Port,  for 
intieta.,  and  Aamt.}    To  aluune;  to  brlni 

Foraibair(fClr->biO. '''   SumasfVaAi 
TOTMbto  (Mr'alilp}.  n.    Tbe  tonpat  a 

~  ((6r'ihar\  n,      Tfis  jurt  Iib- 

"■"""  """fchore;  the  doping  pint 

ided  betmen  (IM  high 


iudofh 


'   sidnty.    [Bue.l 
--— l-fll  «.(.     Tc      „ 
:n  pretloiuly:  to  Id 


Forwt  (fo'reatl.  o.     Sylvwi:  nuUc;  oT  a 

I^It  (tJmt),  D.(.    To  cover  willi  tl«n  M 

rowrtaff  ((Or'iUl),  n.     An  in.tninienl  for 

tnerlj  uied  at  hi  for  taklnB  tbe  UiltudHi  at 

,    Che  heivenir  bodiea,  nd  now  nipeneded  bj 


Maduloi 
foreilacl 


Tbe  looH  and 


ckl  (Hr-ilaiO,  vL     [yore  lai fir. 

end  lUick]  to  neglect  by  tdlenea; 

relBi;  to  render  ilack;  to  deUx. 


mediately  before  thefthore;  tl 


(lOr-ihort^l.  r.  e.     Inj«r»p.to 

flEurea  In  (ncn  ■  manner  u  Co 
l£e  miod  the  Impnuion  at  Ule 


object  it  ehortaued  in  proportJon  to  ILi  Jkp- 

ot  the  picture,  t  -  ■-  

ToreihDt  (tariboU.  il  The  ant  porUoD  of 
Uquld  Ihit  comei  over  in  the  dlitUUtiaa  ol 
lowwlnm.     ILIiLmtlkrUiiDld  tbuuullnc 

TOTMhOW  (fSrttiir). 

Z./oi  -'-    '        -- 
uwd.     _ 

FOTMliawl  (TBr'iha),  K  ai^  gltuR  btlan- 
hand;  pivgniatlcauon. 

P0rMllOW«r  (tOr-ihyir),  n.  One  who  pu- 
le (fSrUdV  B.  Tha  ttoiit  aids;  alio, 
—'  ootaida. 


J.  In  mm.anj'rtRht  ( „ 

llRg>rtafr.  except  Uig  bnck-dihl: » 

taken  bj  a  compaai  [orwanL  -4  The  aig 

F)tT«ll«bted  (fbr^t-wl).  a.     LooMng  eH 
flllty  fonrard;  foreaeelng;  preadent;  proi 


FOTWiOWt  (tCt-alO0>  '■^    'C°  bedilatocr:  t 


t  (fOr-iptkl,  o.t  pret  /otmpbH 

It  foretpalre ;  ppr.  /orrMpraking ;  pp.  fore- 
— ■"-.     •  "- '-relay;  loforeahow,  to  (oro- 


._, „  (fOT'ipttt-lng^  n.    ^  predk- 

Foiwpeecttl  (ffir'ipech).  n.    A  prEface. 
Fon^ieed  UGr->pid').  tt.    To  outrun;  to 
aiUip«d. 

Fonmasd  flbr-tpeail  c.t  [Fort  tor  for. 
utterly,  and  ijund )  To  weari  out;  to  ei- 
baut.  M  by  over-eiertian. 

mto. 
Ibau 

ForeavnrreiKf dr-«p«r'erl n.  Oaelliatilde> 


For8Bt«g«  (fo're^HJ),  n.  1 
nr  tribute  payable  to  t*- 
(M  An  ancient  service  p 

Fonotal'  (fo'reit-alX  a.  FeiUMng  to  a 
forest;  ai./wMtei  rfghta, 

FOTeitall(fAr«t)|l'),i>.t.  [A. Sm.fi/rTitnlUn, 
See  STALL. )  1.  To  taXe  too  early  action  ra- 
gardiug  KHnething;  to  anticipate. 


ipentO.  p.  ai. 
jur,  uii..,,,  ^d  tpeoL]  . 
■Inngth;  tUed:  eibauted. 


art  (iD'ralX  n.     [O.Fr.: 
I   It  fntita.  a  toreK.  t 
Of.  out  of  doora,  abroad.     Prom  L. 
le  jet  the  LI. 


/orn,  Pr. 

L  /oru. 

FromL/o™ 

inr.  to  banl^  to 


r^"C 


>r  prednd  of  voody  gi 


ii\lolnaDeDcebeton 
r  the  opportoiilty  lor  a  right 


Grimm  prelen  to  derive  the  G.  /ortt.  a 

O.H.O.  foraJia.  a.  fithrt.  a  Sr.    See  Fir) 

coveisl  with  treei:  a  tract  uf  mingled  wood- 
Land  and  open  and  ancultWated  groaod; 
a  tract  of  laud  tiiat  haa  once  been  covered 
with  treea:  a  diitrict  whoOy  or  chiefly  da- 
voted  to  tbe  purpoeea  of  the  chaae. 

Vfr  h>n  muiv/lniB  b  Eoitud  irillini:!  m  nick 

tr  In  Ifnffliih  la^,  fa}  a  certain  territory  of 
woody  ^(Tonndi  and  paatuiea  privileged  for 
wild  beutt  and  fcwla  ol  fotwt,  chaae.  and 


3.  In  lain,  Ui  obatroct  or  Mop  up.  ai  a  w» : 
to  Intercept  on  the  road. — IfTodeprtve  by 
Bomethlng  prior. 

—To  foreitatt  Ot  niorbl.  to  boy  up  mai- 
chandlu  on  Ita  way  to  market  with  ue  In^ 
tenlionof  •etlingltagHln  at  a  higher  prlc^ 
or  Co  dissuade  persons  from  bringing  their 
goods  there,  or  to  peisoade  them  to  enhancfl 
the  price  when  there.  This  was  an  nffenos 
at  law  np  UU  1M4.  — Svic.  To  anClclpala,  pre- 
occupy, moaopoUte.  engross. 

-■tall  (forstitl),  II.    The  lookout  man 
walks  before  the  operator  and  his  vlc- 

whon  a  garrole  robbery  Is  to  be  eom- 

wL    See  Oarrote. 

(Kr->tal'«rX  n.  One  whs  fore- 
Bcaiu;  a  penon  who  porchaies  merchandlie 
before  Chey  coma  to  the  mullet  with*  view 
to  raise  the  price. 

ForcsUF  (ffii'sU).  n.  Sam.  a  Tarn  etniDg 
rope  reaching  from  the  foremast  head  to- 
ward the  bowsprit  end  to  support  the  masC 
ForMter  {fo'reii-er).  a  i.  An  omcer  ap- 
pointed  to  wntch  or  attend  to  a  forest;  one 
who  hai  the  charge  of  a  forest  or  lomta; 

ber  on  an  estate.— t  An  InhaUtant  ol  k 


^""-aS^ 


Forat-tfftde  ffbteitglld)!  n.  A  tfiwa 
Forastlck  (forstlk),  n.      The  [rent  stk^ 

Foreflt^mulilfi  (fo^rfist-mHr-blX  n.  In  gteL 
an  argiltaceoos  laminated  shelly  UneMom. 
alternatiojt  with  clays    -  '  " 

stones,  ana  forming  o 
tloni  of  the  lower  ot 
Whichwood  Forat.  In  uxTordihirv,  wnera 
the  finer  bands  are  quarried  as  matble. 

Foreit-oak  (fa're>t.Ak),  n.    The  commercial 

n  Statt  lau. 


a  c  Jm  bi 


-- bebingtngtoAual 

Forertry  (lo'restri),  n.     1, 
forestage;  the  privileges  of  a  ivyat  ujnab — 
2  The artofformlngorof cultivating loreata, 
or  of  managing  KTuwing  timber. 

Foreit-tTM  (fo'regt-tr£),  n.    A  trea  of  toe 


Forrt  (fS-ral.  n.     [Frl    [n  awt.  a gbnlet or 
drill  used  tor  boring  the  louch-hola  of  a 

I'nstudde  (fdr-Uk-D.  ii.     SauL  tbe  iaiM» 


al  royal  fonnta not  disafforested,  ai. 
rorvst  and  the  New  forest  |ft}The 

venerv   and   hunll^'.  all   animah  \ 
eertaJn  territory 


Foretaste  (fAr^astl.n. 


Pit«.  nr,  fat.  f*n:       n).  m«t.  h«ri       pine,  pin;      naie,  not.  move;       t«lhe,  tnb,  bull:       oil.  poaad; 


c.  abuie;      J,  Sc.  lf|K 


boon  uiaUicr. 


lisnd.     KneUu. 
Fon-wltl  (lar'wH),  n.     1.  Om  patttw  U 


ttruct  IwfDrvbud.     Sptnttr. 
PaiMall  (lOr-W),  Ft  prat  *  pp.  /arttubl: 
fpt /orruUing.    [i^m  uid  Ml.j  t.  To  Mil 
before  u  event  hmppeu;  to  pzwllct;  Uj  pro- 

Ottdi  tVfi  Bdw  ■!  bHUul  UVU^-AWU: 

1  To  fontoken;  to  foreehair;  pngnoUlcats. 
Wha  ui  Ekon.  vhcrfT  hH*T  iDOkivWier^/ 

n  (tOr-tal'),  v.L    To  otter  iBcdlctlon 


matollM' ((Ar-t«l'*r),  iL  OnevbotonlalU, 
ENdicH.  or  praphealea;  ■  lomhovsr. 

AnattdUk  (fSr-tliliigk:>  ■  I.  pnt.  A  pp.  /m- 
(kwU;  piir./mUlinHn;.  1.  To  lUak  be- 
teoaad;  to  ajitlctpata  In  tlw  mind. 

t.  To  eontri™  bBfonh«ni     Bp.  BaO. 

(fdr^htnihO.  (.t    Ts  ililiik  or 
'—•—•'    ■TbouniiKjortakink- 


MdlUtiML 


nsUcipiitlon,  pnidt 

Fvsmm^uui  ( 

foretbougnL 


pratclence.  forealght, 

(tar-tlia'niD.  a.     BvHos 

f&T-iykTi\T.L    To betokm be- 


(rSino-kD),  n.     PruKnutlc:  pn- 


mltfortuns.'    S&  P.  Sidatv. 
PDrBtoOtb  (Mr-lOth),  n.  pL  f^ntMUl  (Mi'- 

Ulh)!     One  of  the  l<eth  In  the  lorepiJt  ot 

the  mouth:  «n  Incftor. 
ftortop (ffti'lopHi   I.Tbehil 

putor  Ihc  hea.1:  m  tnltof  hi 

bom  the  torehekd. 


1.  That  part  ot  k  hud-dn«  that  h  fannird : 
(he  lop  or  ■  perlvte.  -3.  Simt.  the  platform 
■ractvd  at  tb«  bead  of  the  foremael. 

A  (tArWman),  n.     Ifaut.  a 

>d  in  Uh  tontopln  nidlneB  to 

;  (jfit'top-iniit).  iL    The  matt 
head  of  the  foremait,  and  al 
the  head  of  ■Msh  Maadi  the  (dcMop^iallant 

ForamMhfUr-'roaobO.i.t  Toarav.aann. 
or  tell  lormeri*  or  beforehand.    Skat. 

nKfarwtrd).*.  Tbegnardlnrnnt: 


Fomram  (ffir-wwiQ  *L  To  wan  or 
edmoolih  beforehand;  to  caatlon  before- 
hand; tolnfonnpreTloDdj:  to  giro  preTloiu 
notice  to.    ■  Farfitanttd  In  win  by  (ka  pm- 


TonvBitat  (tflr-wtan.  *. 


TarawauTl  {lir-wt^  r. 

vfarv     Renter. 

.'annrattlt  (tOr-waid').  e.  t     To  go  bcfon 
evnwtOsK,^  n-     (See  rouwm]    For 

knovledffe.     Cftflut^-r. 
ForsTliid  (tAr-wInd).  ■.     L   A  wind  thi 


Ovum 
TonTUd  (fSr'jlrdX  <l    "Oh^  yud  or  court 

in  front  at  a  Itonw. 
TartmxA  <far-ilrd),  ■>.    XaaiL  thejald  on 

i'lot-fiiB').  p.  and  a.  [A.  Sai.  Air- 
■n.  pp.  of /or/oran,  Re«FDR»AitE)  For- 
l;  di^lute;  worn  out;  Jaded.  laoDlch.] 

(See  Fohraixl    To  mlado. 
Foi1Ut,t  FortMlItl  (forWt).  B  I    Toinb- 


FOTftnct  Foifnut  (fnr-faiig',  for-tengT,"- 
[  A.  aai. ;  from/o«;^efore,  anl/onj,.  •etanTe.l 
In  law.  (n)  the  taking  ot  pnnUloiK  from  any 


utile  from  the  handed 
a  thiet,  or  frota  thoae  hBnIng  lUenl  poxea- 
.eloD  of  them ;  alio,  the  reward  Died  for 

FDrlkrB.>vi.  [A.  8aiL/m/Sraii,  togoawai, 
lo  perlih— J^.  iDleDi..  and  /nrun,  lo  go.] 
To  fare  lU;  to  depart.     CAa««r. 

Forlterl  (for-t*r-),  v.t.  IFsr.  Intern.,  or 
ntlerlT.  and/ear.{    To  frtghtan  Dtterlji. 

ForMt  (tor^l),  »  *.  [Ft.  fvfaU.  a  crime, 
mlMleed.  from/si:A<>'i,  to  mlado,  (nuHgrcsh 
LI.  fariifaetri,  to  act  beyond  reaaon,  to 
act  nnivBHoahlT,  lo  olIeDd,  to  injure— L 
Jnrit,  out  of  doon.  bejond.  and  /aetrt,  to 
do.]  To  lo»  the  right  to  br  lome  faolt, 
crime,  or  neglect:  to  alienate  tbe  right  to 
poieeia  bj  iome  mlideed;  to  become  bj  mla- 
deed  liabie  to  be  depiiTed  of;  ■>.  to/in->if  an 
eilale  bj  treaaon ;  U,/„r/ea  honour  or  repu- 
Ullon  bT  ■  breach  ot  pn>niiK.  'Pcnoni 
who  bad  fBTJtiuA  their  propertj  bj  their 

Men  dliplCBHd  God,ud  aiBaevitaaj /^ftOtii 

PWtBtt,!  t.i.  To  do  a  mledeed  or  criminal 
act;  to  be  golltj  of  i  fault 

FortUt  (for'flt),  «.    (See  Uw 
nrb.)     1.1  A  mladeed:    a 

tmuEnatloo :  a  crime:  a 
mallcioni  Injury. 

£  That  which  !•  forfeited  or     ' 
toit.  or  the  Tight  tu  which  la 
alienatad  bTarrtm^olIence. 
neKlect  of  duty,  or  breach  of 

mulct;  a'penalty;  ai,  he  who  mnrden  payi 
the/er/nlof  hidlfe 

S.  t  One  whoH  life  ii  forfeited. 

*.  Something  depoalted  and  redeemable  by 
aeportlre  tine:  whence  the  gBmeof/n/nli. 

ForMt  (forTI).  fi  and  a.  Loat  or  alienated 
tor  an  oHmce  or  crime;  liable  to  penal 
•eiinre.    -Their  Urea  <rere/i>i:/aft'  Jfaeati- 


FOTtettw  {for'at-«r).  w.    One  wl 
nenallT. 

(tntTlt-On,  n.     ; 


1:  an  eiUte  forfeited:  *  line  or  mul. 


I  {lo^-flk^nl^M).  ■■  P*.  AlaiBUy 
uj  iijan;i«uvloiiglngtothecaderOiiiu>ptaza. 
To  thlt  tamilji  beloiig  the  different  tpecle* 
of  earwig,  which  conitltule  the  genua  For- 

Domeona.  forcepa-llka  appendagee  at  the 
hinder  Minmlur  of  tlte  bodj.    Wertwood 

-■--     UieForllcullda'-    -      * "-  " 

:h  he  glree  the  ni 


tnteoi.,  aDdycni]7'it.] 


da.    [Far. 
wlthf^t- 


mthw  {fotgxiH'irX  f.i  [Far,  biteaa., 
a  gatlitr ;  comp.  O.  Fria  JoraalAera.  t^ 
temble.l     fSlinit-jb  or  proTincfal  Engliah. 


oately  a«jua]nt«d  w 


FOTfkTa  (tor.(iT*L  pret.  nf/or^ie. 
Fnfe  (fW).  n.    [rr  /wv-  Ff  /a«»a.  11. 
Jorffia,  L/abnea,  a  workshop,  from /abrr.  a 

healed  tobebammcred  Into  form;  a  m.rk- 
abop  or  other  eiUhllBhnienl  In  which  Iron 
or  other  metal  1>  bammored  and  ibapcil  hy 

when  IroD  ii  tendered  malleable  t^  paddl- 


iag  and  ghlngUng;  a  ihlngliDg  mill.  For 
nulitart  porpoaei  a  traTellIng  fiiine  li  OHcd. 
It  utually  condit'  of  an  Iron  train  e  mounlw] 

toolboi.  Ac,  are  alucbed:  the  anvil  niay 
be  either  aapported  on  this  frame  or  have  a 
separate  stand.  -2.  Any  place  wbere  eliy- 
thlng  Is  made,  shaped,  or  devised;  a  work- 
shop. '  Id  the  qulch/oi^  and  worklng-houae 
of  thought.-    Sliat. 


w,  trig  1     vdi.  nUg;    ih,  u 
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Forge  (forj),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  forged;  ppr. 
/urging.    1.  To  form  by  heatiug  aiid  hauii- 

tneriii}? ;  to  beat  into  any  particular  shape* 

as  a  metal 

But  the  same  set  of  tools,  perhaps,  suffice  to  the 
plout;b>iiiaker  for/orfiHg  a  hundred  ploui^hs.  which 
serve  durini^  the  twelve  years  of  their  existence  to 
prepare  the  soil  of  so  many  different  (arms. 

y.  S.  Milt. 

2.  To  form  or  shape  out  in  any  way;  to  make 

by  any  means;  to  invent 

Names  that  the  schools /'tfr/m/,  and  put  into  the 
mouths  of  scholars.  Locke. 

1^^  forged  .  .  .  boyish  histories 
Of  battle,  bold  adventure,  dunt;con,  wreck. 

Tennyton. 

3.  To  make  falsely;  to  produce,  as  that 
which  is  counterfeit  or  not  genuine;  to 
counterfeit,  as  a  sisnature  or  signed  docu- 
ment; to  make  in  the  likeness  of  something 
else;  as,  Uiforg€  coin ;  to  fcrge  a  bill  of  ex- 
change or  a  receipt 

That  paltry  story  is  untrue. 

Knd/orgea  to  cheat  such  f^uUs  as  you.      Hudibras. 

8tn.  To  fabricate,  frame,  manufacture,  in- 
vent, counterfeit,  feign,  falsify. 

Forge  (fdrJX  o.i.    To  commit  forgery. 

Forge  (fOrJ),  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  forged;  ppr. 
forging.  (Possibly  a  corruption  for  force. 
Comp.  vulgar  £.  ditpoje  for  ditpoae;  careaie 
for  eareasi,  Ac.]  IfatU.  to  move  on  slowly 
and  laboriously;  to  work  one's  way:  usually 
with  ahead,  off,  on,  p«ut,  over,  Ac 

And  cjf^she  (the  ahip)f0r£td  without  a  shock. 

De  Quiit^y. 

—To  forge  ahead,  (a)  to  move  slowly  and, 
«w  it  were,  laboriously  past  another  object ; 
to  draw  ahead,  as  in  one  ship  outsaUing  an- 
other. 

No  man  would  say  at  what  time  of  the  nif  ht  the 
ship  (in  case  she  was  steering  our  course)  mifnityar^e 
ahettd  of  us,  or  how  near  she  might  be  when  die 


passed. 


Dickens. 


(6)  To  shoot  ahead,  as  in  coming  to  anchor 
after  the  sails  are  furled. 

Forge  (fdrj).  v.t  Naut  to  force  or  impel 
forward:  usually  with  off,  on,  over,  d^x;  as, 
Ui  forge  a  ship  over  a  shoaL 

Forge-man  (fdrj'manX  n.  A  skilled  coach- 
smith  who  has  a  hammerman  under  him. 

Forger  (fdrj'^rX  n.  One  who  forges,  makes, 
or  forms;  a  fabricator;  a  falsifler;  especially, 
a  person  guilty  of  forgery;  one  who  makes 
or  issues  a  counterfeit  document 

Forgerv  (f6rj'6-riX  n.  l.t  The  act  of  forging 
or  working  metal  into  shape. 


Useless  Xht /orrery 
Of  brazen  shield  and  spear. 


MitUtti. 


2.  The  act  of  forglnc,  fabricating,  or  produc- 
ing falsely;  especialiy,  the  crime  of  fraudu- 
lently making,  counterfeiting,  or  altering 
any  record,  instrument  register,  note,  and 
the  like,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  right  of  an- 
other; the  malnng  of  a  thing  iu  Imitation 
of  another  thing,  as  a  literary  production, 
work  of  art,  natural  object  uid  the  like, 
with  a  view  to  deceive,  mislead,  or  defraud; 
as.  %\i%  forgery  of  a  bond  or  of  coin.— &  That 
which  is  forged,  fabricated,  falsely  or  fraud- 
ulently devised,  or  counterfeited. 

The  writings  going  under  the  name  of  Aristobulus 
were  n/oiYery  of  the  second  century.      It'oterland. 

Forget  (for-getO,  v.t  pret  forgot  [forgatW, 
pp. f orgot, forgotten;  ppr. forgettittg.  [A  Sax. 
forgetan—for,  priv.  or  neg.,  and  getan,  to 
get  See  Get.]  1.  To  lose  the  remembrance 
ot ;  to  let  go  ftom  the  memory ;  to  cease  to 
have  in  mind;  not  to  remember  or  think  ol 

Bless  the  Lord.  O  ray  soul.  KeA/orgH  not  all  his 
benefits.  Ps.  ciK.  a. 

Here  the  matter  is  treated  lightly,  as  exciting  no 
attention;  or  passcil,  as  never  to  be  known,  or,  if 
known,  only  to  bc/orgot.  Sir  /f.  Hamilton. 

%  To  slight;  to  neglect 

Can  a  ■mmnjKn  forget  her  sucking  child  t  .  .  .  Yea, 
they  voKf  forget,  yet  vriU  I  not/iwyr/  thee. 

Is.  xlix.  IS. 

To  forget  one'e  9elf,  to  be  guilty  of  some- 
thing unoecoming  in.  or  unworthy  of  one; 
to  commit  an  oversight ;  to  lose  one's  dig- 
nity or  self -control 
Urge  me  no  more ;  I  shallyWyvT  my*Hf.      StuUt. 

Forgetalfle,  Forgettable  (for^gef a-bix  a. 

l*hat  may  be  foigotten;  liable  to  escape  the 

roemonr. 
Forcetnil  (f or-get'fnlX  a.    l  Apt  to  forget ; 

ea  uy  losing  remembrance ;  as,  a  forget- 

ftd  man  should  use  helps  to  strengthen  his 

memory.— 2.  Heedless;  careless;  neglectful; 

inattentive. 

Be  luAfargetfitl  to  eatertain  strangers.    Heb.  xiii.  a. 

3.  Causing  to  forget;  inducing  oblivion; 
oblivious;  aa«  forget  ftd  drau^ts.  *  The  /or- 
getfulmint.*    J.Weheter. 


F«^n.'ct-iiie-not 
(.Mjit'totis  /itlustris). 


Forgetfully  (for-gef  f ul-U),  adv.  In  a  forget- 
ful manner. 

Forgetfdlness  (for-get'ful-nes).  n.  l.  The 
quiuity  of  being  foi^tful.  or  of  losing  the 
remembrance  or  recollection  of  a  thing; 
proneness   to  let  slip   from   the  mind.— 

2.  Loss  of  remembrance  or  recollection;  a 
ceasing  to  remember;  oblivion.  'A  sweet 
forqetfvXneu  of  human   care.*      Pope.  — 

3.  Neglect:  negligence;  careless  omission; 
inattention. 

The  Church  of  England  is  grievously  char?ed  with 
fargetfnlMess  of  her  duty.  iJooktr. 

Forgetlyet  (fdrj'et-iv),  a.  That  may  forge 
or  produce:  inventive. 

Makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  ftfrgetive.  full  of 
nimble,  fiery,  and  delectaljie  shapcv  Shak. 

Forget-me-not  (for-get'me-not),  n.  The 
common  name  of  Myoeo- 
tie  paltutris  or  scorpion- 
grass,  nat  order  Boragin- 
acen.  It  generally  grows 
in  damp  or  wet  places.  It 
is  a  very  beautiful  plant, 
and  considered  to  be  the 
emblem  of  friendship  in 
almost  every  part  of  En- 
rone.  Its  flowers  are 
bright  blue  with  a  yel- 
low eye.  The  earlier  her- 
balists applied  the  name 
forget-me-not  to  the 
ground-pine  (Ajnga  Cha- 
nuepUys).  The  dark  blue 
forget-me-not  of  the 
Azores  (M.  a^rnea)  is 
now  cultivated  in  green- 
houses, and  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  flowers. 

Forgettable,  a.    See  Foroetable. 

Forgette  (for'Jet),  n.  [Fr.fourchette.]  In 
ghee -making,  same   as   Fourchette.     See 

FOURCHETTE,  8. 

Forgetter  (for-gef  ^r),  91.  One  who  forgets; 
a  heedless  person. 

Forgettini^  (for-get'ing-liX  adv.  By  for- 
getting or  forgetfuhiess. 

Forge-water  (f6ri'wft-t*r),  n.  In  med. 
water  in  which  a  blacksmith  has  dipped  his 
hot  irons— a  popular  remedy,  as  a  lotion, 
for  aphthie,  ^.,  and  also  drunk  as  a  chidy- 
beate.    It  contains  sulphate  of  iron. 

Forgie  (for-g60>  v-^    To  forgive.    [Scotch.] 

He  saved  me  frae  being  ta'en  to  Perth  as  a  witch. 
—Forgie  them  that  wad  touch  sic  a  puir  silly  auld 
body.  Sir  If.  Siott. 

Forglfte,t  n.    Foiviveness.    Chaucer. 

Foxglng  (fdrj'ing),  n.  1.  The  process  of 
hammering  red-hot  iron  into  any  required 
shape.— 2.  The  act  of  counterfeiting.  —3.  The 
thing  forged;  a  pieceof  forged  work  in  metal: 
a  general  name  for  a  piece  of  hammered  iron 
or  steel 

There  are  very  few  yards  in  the  world  at  which 
%uchforgtiigs  could  be  turned  out. 

Ttpnes  iiewtfitfer. 

ForglvaWe  (for-giv'a-blX  a.  (See  Forgive.) 
That  may  be  forgiven;  pardonable. 

Forgive  (for-gi\'0.  «'•'•  pret  forgave;  pp.  for- 
given; ppr.  Jorgivinp.  [A  Sax.  forgtfan— 
for,  intens..  and  g\jan,  to  give.)  l.t  To 
give  up  or  over ;  to  resign. 

To  them  that  list  the  world's  gay  shows  I  leave, 
And  to  great  ones  such  folly  Saforgnt.       Spenser. 

2.  To  give  up  resentment  or  claim  to  re- 

auital  on  account  of;  to  remit,  as  an  offence, 
ebt,  fine,  or  penalty ;  to  pardon :  said  of 
the  act  or  claim  forgiven ;  as,  to  forgive  an 
injtiry. 

The  lord  of  that  servant  was  moved  with  compas- 
sion, loosed  hini,  axxAforgave  him  the  debt. 

Mat  xviii.  97. 

8.  To  pardon;  to  cease  to  feel  resentment 
against;  to  absolve;  to  free  from  a  claim, 
or  the  consequences  of  an  injurious  act  or 
crime:  said  of  the  person. 

Jiom  forgri<e  roe  frankly.— 
Sir  Thomas  LovciC  1  as  (rceforgii-^  you. 
As  1  would  be  forgn-en,  \f<ngrs.e  all.     Shak. 

—Pardon,  Forgive.    See  under  PARDON. 

ForgiTen  (for-giv'n),  pp.  of  forgive. 

Forgtvenese  (lor-giv^nesX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
forgiving;  the  pardon  of  an  offender,  by 
which  he  is  considered  and  treated  as  not 
guilty;  the  pardon  or  remission  of  an  of- 
lence.  crime,  debt  fine,  or  penalty ;  as,  the 
forgivenett  of  sin  or  of  injuries. 

¥%ch»nf[tforgrvef4ess  with  me.  noble  Hamlet : 
Mine  and  my  lather's  death  come  not  upon  thee. 
Nor  thine  on  me.  Skak. 

2.  DispodtloQ  or  willingness  to  forgive  or 
pardon. 

And  mild /k^grz<eptess  intercede 

To  stop  the  coming  blow.  Pryden. 


Forgtver  (for-giW£r),  n.    One  who  pardons 

or  remits. 
Forglvixig  (for-siv'ing).  p.  and  a.    Dlspoced 

to  forgive;  inclined  to  overlook  offences; 

mild;  merciful;  compassionate;  as»  AforgU' 

inn  temper. 
Placable  mnd  forgiving,  he  was  nevertheless  cold 

and  unsympathixing.  Macaulay. 

Forgivlngnesa  (for-giv'ing-nes),  n.  A  for- 
giving disposition  or  act  * 

Forgo  (for-gOT.  v.t    Same  as  Forego. 

Forgon,t  v.t  inf.  ot  forgo  To  omit;  to 
lose;  to  relinquish.    Chaueer. 

Forgot,  Forgotten  (for-gof ,  for-got'nX  pp. 
ot  forget. 

Forgroweii,t  pp.  [For,  intena,  and  grow-l 
Overgrown.    Chaxteer, 

Forgyft,t  n.    Forsiveness.    Chaucer. 

Forfiailet  (for-hal'),  v.t  To  overhaul;  to 
overtsJce. 

All  this  long  tale 
Nought  easeth  the  care  that  doth  xsnt  ftrhaite. 

Spenser. 

Forhendt  (forliend),  v.t  Same  as  Fof- 
hend. 

Forhow,  Forhooy  (for-hou',  for-hOiX  v.t 
[A-StiX.  forhogian,  to  neglect— /or, neg., and 
hogian,  to  be  anxious.)  To  forsake;  to 
abandon;  as,  a  bird  is  said  to  forhow  her 
nest  when  she  deserts  it  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.) 

The  hawk  and  the  hern  attour  them  hung. 
And  the  merl  and  the  niMvisforhooytd  tbor  voung. 

Forlnaecal  (fd-rin'sd-kal).  a.  [L.  foriaweeu$, 
from  without— /oTM,  without,  inde,  thence, 
and  aflix  ueu»,  signifying  side.)  Foreign: 
alien.    [Rare.] 

Forlsfiunlllate  (f6'ris-fa-mil''i-at),  v.l  pret. 
A  pp.  forvfamUiated;  ppr.  foritfamtliat- 
ing.  [L.  forts,  out  of  doon,  and  familia,' 
family.)  In  law,  to  renounce  a  legal  title 
to  a  further  share  of  paternal  inheritance. 

ForlHfltinlllate  (fd^ris-fa-mU'l-itX  v.t  To 
put  out  of  family;  in  to  to,  to  emancipate 
or  tree  from  parental  authority;  to  put  a 
son  in  possesuon  of  property  in  his  father's 
lifetime,  either  at  his  own  request  or  with 
his  consent,  and  thus  discharge  him  from 
the  family. 

Forla&mlliation  (fd'ris-fa-mil-i-a''shonX  n. 
The  act  of  forisfamiliating,  or  state  of  being 
forisfamiliated. 

Foijesklt  (for-JeslcitX  p.  and  a.  Wearied 
out;  Jaded  with  fatigue.    [Scotch.) 

ForJeskU  sair,  with  weary  legs, 

Rattlin'  the  torn  oot  owre  the  rigs.       Bums. 

Forjudge, t  v.t  \For  in  the  sense  of  the 
preflx  mi$,  and  E.  judge.  ]  To  Judge  wrong- 
ously.     Chaucer. 

Fork  (fork),  n.  [A  Sax.  fore,  fure,  furea, 
from  L.  furca,  a  fork,  which  is  also  the 
parent  of  G.  furke,  L.O.  forke,  D.  vork,  Ft. 
fourche,  W.  fforeh,  ffirrch,  a  fork.)  L  An 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  handle  with  a 
shank,  usually  of  metal,  terminating  in  two 
or  more  parallel  prongs  or  tines,  used  for 
piercing  and  holding  or  lifting  something; 
as,  a  table-/orAr;  a  pTtch-/or*;  a  dmig-fork. 
2.  Anything  resembling  a  fork  in  shape,  or 
employed  for  a  purpose  similar  to  that  for 
which  a  fork  is  employed;  as,  (a)  one  of  the 
parts  into  which  anything  is  bifurcated  w 
divided.    (6)  A  prong;  a  point;  a  barb. 

The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn :  make  from  the  shaft. 

—  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 

The  region  of  my  heart  SM^. 

(e)  An  instrument  of  steel  with  two  prongs, 
which  when  set  in  vibration  produces  a 
musical  soimd,  varying  in  pitch  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  metal,  the  length  ox 
the  prongs,  or  their  width  apart;  a  tuning- 
fork,  (d)  A  piece  of  steel  fitting  into  the 
socket  or  chuck  of  a  lathe,  used  for  carry- 
ing round  the  piece  to  be  turned.  See  l^ORK- 
CHUCK.-a  A  ffibbot  (furea  being  in  Latin 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  gibbetX 

They  had  run  through  all  punishments,  and  Jtat 
'scaped  the  fark.  Butkr. 

—Forke  qf  a  road  or  river,  the  point  where 
a  road  pajis  into  two;  the  point  where  two 
rivers  meet  and  unite  in  one  stream.— /n 
fork,  in  mining,  applied  to  a  mine  when  it 
is  free  from  water  and  in  working  order. 
The  engine  is  said  to  have  the  water  in  fork 
when  the  mine  is  in  such  a  condition. 

Fork  (forlc),  v.t.  1.  To  shoot  into  blades,  aa 
com. — 2.  To  divide  into  two;  as»  a  road/oHtt. 
S.  To  draw  out  water. 

Fork  (f orkX  V.  t  1.  To  raise  or  pitch  with  a 
fork,  as  hay.— 2.  To  dig  and  break  with  a 
fork,  as  ground.  —3.  To  make  sharp;  to  point 
—To  fork  out  or  over,  to  hand  or  pay  over; 
to  pav  down.    [Slang. ) 

FOrk-Deam  <forkl)imX  n.    Saut  a  short 


Fite,  fir,  f^  f^;       mk,  met,  h«r,       pine,  pAn;     nAta,  not,  mdve;       tftbe.  tub.  bqU;       oU,  pound;       tt,  8c.  abuse;     jr.  8c  tcy- 
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beam  introduced  to  support  the  deck  of  a 
veMel  where  there  ia  no  iraminc^ 

PorkHBliUOk  (fork'chukX  n.  An  appendage 
to  a  turning-lathe,  lo  called  from  that  part 
which  tcrewi  on  the  mandril  having  on  the 
outer  tide  a  equare  hole  in  which  forked 
plecea  of  iron  of  dilTerent  tizei,  according 
to  the  strength  required,  are  placed  when 
in  use. 

Forked  (forkt),  a.  1.  Opening  into  two  or 
more  parts,  points,  or  shoots;  darting  forth 
in  sharp  points;  Jagged ;  furcated;  as,  ti/orked 
tongue;  the  forked  lightning. 

This  rieht  hand  shall  hale  him 
Byhis7«r4M<chin.  btngftUtm. 

2.  Having  two  or  more  meanings;  pointing 
more  than  one  way;  ambiguous;  equivocal 

Men  of  jroar  larye  profession.  .  .  . 
That  mih  most  uiuck  afniity.  could  torn. 
And  re-turn ;  maVa  knots  and  undo  them ; 


iM<t^/9rk*d  counscL 


B.  y»HS9n. 


Forkad-tward(forktl)to]Vn.  The  common 

name  ^ven  to  several  British  fishes,  of  the 

genus  Raniceps.  belonging  to  the  cod  family. 
Ikirkadly  (fork'ed-li).  adv.  In  a  forked  form. 
ForkedneM  (forlc'ed-nes),  n.    The  quality 

of  being  forked  or  opening  into  two  or  more 

parts. 
ForkervCLt  v.t    [A.  Sax.  f<rrceoffan,  to  cat 

or  carve  tnrough.]  To  carve  or  cut  through. 

ChAuoer. 
Foikhead  (forkliedX  n.    The  barbed  head 

of  an  arrow. 
ForklneM  (fork'i-nesX  n.    The  quality  or 

state  of  being  forky,  or  of  opening  into  two 

or  more  parts  like  a  f<»k. 
ForkleM  (forkles),  a.    Having  no  forks. 
Forktall  (fork'til).  n.     A  salmon  in  his 

fourth  year's  growth.    rProvinciaL  ] 
Forky  (fork'iX  a-    Opening  into  two  or  more 

parts,  shoots,  or  points;  forked;  furcated. 

'  Forty  tongues.'    Pope. 
Foilaft t vp.  [For,  utterly,  and  lafttotUft'\ 

Left  off  entirely.    Chatuer. 
FOrlay  (for-lA^X  v.t    To  lie  in  wait  for;  to 

ambush;  as,  a  thief /ortot/s  a  traveller. 
ForlOM,  t  V.  t.    [A.  Sax.  forUCMtn.  to  lose.l 

To  lose  entirely.    Chaucer. 
ForletOft  v.t    [A  Sax.  forloBtan,  to  let  go.] 

To  give  over;  to  quit;  to  omit;  to  neglect 

Chaucer. 

Forleygne^t  n.    See  Forlotni.    Chaucer. 
Forllot  (for-ll'),  v.i.    [For  for  fore,  and  lie.) 

To  lie  before  or  in  front  of. 

A  golden  baidrick  w\dch/orit^^ 
Athwart  her  snowy  breast.  Spenser. 

FOrlorot  (for-ldrO.  v.t  [SeeFoRLOUi.]  L  To 
forsake;  to  desert. 

Thus  (ell  the  trees,  with  noise  the  deserts  roar; 
The  beasts  their  caves,  the  birds  their  ncsts/tfH:#rr. 

Fatr/ax. 

2.  TO  deprive.    '  When  as  ni^t  hath  us  of 

light  fonom. '    Spenaer. 
FWrloret  (forldr^,  a.    Forlorn. 
Forlorn  (for -lorn'),  a.    [A.  Sax.  /oriorm, 

pp.  of  forledean,  to  lose— /or,  utterly,  and 

tedean,  to  go  forth,  to  lose.    Comp.  O.  ver- 

loren,  forlorn,  lost  See  Losi.]    L  Deserted; 

forsaken;  abandoned. 

Some  say  that  raveiu  fotter/t>r/#rN  children.  S^aJt. 

2.  Loat;  helpless;  wretched;  solitary. 

For  hert/itrUrm  and  lost  I  tread.      G^idsmith. 

The  condltiaa  of  the  besieged  in  the  meantime  was 
ftrUm  in  the  estreme.  Prtsatt. 

3.  Small;  despicable:  in  a  ludicrous  sense. 

He  was  *o/0riam,  that  his  dhnensions  to  any  thick 
%ht  were  invkiblc.  SM*M, 

4.  Deprived;  bereft;  deatitnte. 

He  went  Bke  one  that  hath  been  stunned. 
And  is  of  weaatt/0rlcm.  C9Uridgt. 

— ForUrm  kove.  (D.  verioonen  hoop— hoop, 
a  troop.]  MUiL  (a)  an  advanced  body  of 
troops ;  a  body  of  skirmishers ;  a  vanguard. 
HoUaruL  (h)  A  detachment  of  men  ap- 
pointed to  l«sd  in  an  assault,  to  storm  a 
counterscarp,  enter  a  breach,  or  perform 
other  servfoe  attended  ^th  uncommon 
peril— Stv.  Destitute,  lost,  abandoned,  for- 
saken, solitary,  helpless,  friendless,  hope- 
less, abject,  wretched,  miserable,  pitiable. 
FOrlom  (for-lomO^  n.  L  A  lost»  lomaken, 
solitary  person. 

That  Henry,  sole  poasesaor  of  my  love. 

Is,  of  a  kiiWi  become  a  banish'd  man. 

And  forced  to  Kve  in  Scotland  a/#r/#r«t.    SMmJt. 

2.  A  forlorn  hope;  an  advanced  body  of 
troops;  a  vanguard. 

Our  /•rltm  of  horse  marched  within  a  mile  of 
where  the  enemy  was  drawn  up.  CrvmwHI. 

FOrUmily  (for-lomOiX  adn.  In  a  forlom. 
forsaken,  or  solitary  manner;  as,  to  lament 
fvirUmUjf. 


And  poor,  proud  Byron,  sad  as  grave. 
And  salt  a\  ^ic. /orUrtity  brave. 
And  quiv'rwg  with  the  dart  he  drave. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

FOrlonman  (for-lom'nesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  forlom ;  destitution ;  misery ;  a  for- 
saken or  wretched  condition. 

FOrloynot  (for-loin'X  n,  [For,  away,  and 
Fr.  lain,  far,  distant!  A  term  of  the  chase 
which  sicnifles  that  the  game  is  far  off. 

F0rl3rot  (for-no.  v-^    Same  as  Foriie. 

Toirm  (formX  n.  [L.  forma,  form,  whence 
formal,  r^orm,  Ac.]  l.The  shape  or  external 
appearance  of  a  body,  as  distinguished  from 
the  material  of  which  it  is  composed ;  the 
figure,  as  defined  by  lines  and  angles;  that 
shape  or  configuration  peculiar  to  each 
body  through  which  the  eye  recognises  it 
as  distinct  m>m  every  other  body;  thus,  we 
speak  of  the  form  of  a  circle,  the  form  of  a 
square  or  triangle,  a  circular /orm,  the  form 
of  the  head  or  of  the  human  body,  a  hand- 
some/orm,  an  ugly  form,  a  frigh^nl  form; 
matter  is  the  basis  or  substratum  of  bodies, 
form  is  the  particular  diH>osition  of  matter 
in  each  body  which  distinguishes  its  ap- 
pearance from  that  of  every  other  body. 

After  that  he  appeared  in  another /^rfw  to  two  of 
thera.  as  they  walked.  Mark  xvi.  la. 

2.  Manner  of  arranging  particulars;  dispo- 
sition of  particular  thiiigs ;  as,  a  form  of 
words  or  expressions. 


More  lasting  and  permanent  impressioiu   .    .    . 

an  those  which  accomuanv  any  transient  /Ifrtn  of 

words  that  are  uttered  in  tne  ordinary  method  of 


religious  worship.  Addison. 

8.  A  mould;  something  to  give  shape,  or  on 
or  after  which  things  are  fashioned;  a 
model;  draught;  i>attem;  hence,  a  formula. 

Hold  fast  the  /arm  of  sound  words,  which  thou 
hnt  heard  of  me.  a  Tim.  L  13. 

4.  Beauty;  elegance;  splendour;  dignity. 
He  hath  no/trm  tun  comeliness.  Is.  liiL  a. 

6.  Regularity;  method;  order:  as,  this  is  a 
rough  draught  to  be  reduced  to  form.— 
0.  Eternal  appearance  without  the  essen- 
tial qualities:  empty  show. 

Though  well  we  mav  not  pass  upon  his  life 
Without  the  form  ot  Justice.  Sh«k. 

7.  Stated  method;  established  practice; 
ritual  or  prescribed  mode;  ceremony;  as, 
the  forme  of  public  worship;  the  forme  of 
judicial  proceeding: /omw  of  civility;  it  is  a 
mere  matter  otform. 

For  who  would  keep  an  ancient /S»rm 

Thro'  which  the  spirit  breathes  no  naoref  Ttnnyson. 

a  That  which  has  form;  a  shape;  a  phan- 
tom.—0.  Likeness;  image. 

Who.  being  in  the  yfirwr  of  God  .  .  .  took  upon 
him  the/#rfM  of  a  servant,  and  was  maile  in  the  like- 
ness of  men.  PhiL  ii.  6,  7. 

10.  Manner  of  arrangement;  disposition  of 
component  parts;  system;  as,  the  interior 
form  or  structure  of  the  flesh  or  bones,  or 
of  other  bodies;  a  monarchical  or  republican 
form  of  government— 11.  A  lontr  seat;  a 
bench.— 12.  A  class  or  rank  of  students  in  a 
school;  also,  a  class  or  rank  in  society. 
*  Ladies  of  a  high  form.'  Burnet.— IS.  The 
seat  or  bed  of  a  hare.— 14.  In  printing,  the 
pages  of  type  or  stereotype  plates  arranged 
for  printing  a  sheet  and  fastened  in  an  iron 
frame  or  chase.  [In  this  use  spelled  also 
Forme.)— 15.  High  condition  or  fitness  for 
any  undertaking,  asacompetition.especially 
a  physical  competition;  powers  of  running. 

In  the  language  of  the  turf,  when  we  say  that  a 
horse  is  in /#rm.  we  intend  to  convey  to  our  hearers 
that  he  is  in  high  condition  and  fit  to  run.  So.  again, 
the  word  is  used  in  still  another  sense,  for  we  speak 
of  a  horse's  /omt  when  we  wish  to  allude  to  his 
powers  on  the  tarfl  as  compared  with  other  well* 
Icnown  animals.  Thus,  if  it  be  supposed  that  two 
three-year-otds.  carrying  the  same  weight,  would 
run  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  come  in  abreast,  it  is  said 
that  the/SrriM  of  the  one  is  equal  to  that  of  the  other. 

^  y.H.  iy«uh. 
10.  state  or  condition;  manifestation  to  the 
senses  or  the  intellect;  as,  water  assumes 
the /orm  of  Ice  or  snow.— 17.  In  6ot  and 
tool  an  individual  having  a  distinctive  form 
or  characteristics.— £iMfnfuii  or  euhetantial 
form,  that  mode  of  existence  which  consti- 
tutes a  thing  what  it  is,  and  without  which 
it  could  not  exist  Thus  water  and  light  have 
each  their  particular /orm  of  existence,  and 
the  parts  of  water  being  decomposed,  it 
ceases  to  be  water. 

Form  (formX  v.t.  [L.  formo,  from  forma, 
form]  L  To  make  or  cause  to  exist  in  a 
particular  manno';  to  give  form  or  shape  to; 
to  shi^M;  to  mould. 

And  the  Lord  God  yS»nMA^  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground.  Gen.  ii.  7. 

1  To  arrange:  to  combine  in  any  particular 


manner;  as,  Reformed  his  troops  into  a  hol- 
low sonare.— 8.  To  model  by  instruction  and 
disoipline;  to  mould;  to  train. 

Tis  educatiooy^rwi/  the  common  mind.    P#/e. 

4.  To  devise ;  to  conUlve ;  to  frame ;  to  in- 
vent; to  create.— 6.  To  go  to  make  up;  to  be 
an  element  or  constituent  of;  to  answer  as; 
to  take  the  shape  of;  as,  duplicity /onn«  no 
part  of  his  character;  these  facts /orm  a  safe 
foundation  for  our  conclusions. 

The  diplomatic  politicians  .  .  .  mho/ormedhy  fiv 
the  majority.  Burke. 

0.  In  (fram.  to  make  by  derivation  or  by  aflllxes 
or  prefixes.— 7.  To  provide  with  a  form,  as 
a  hare. 

The  melancholy  hare  i%  formed  In  brakes  and  briers. 

Drnyton. 

Form  (formX  v.i.  l.  To  take  a  form.— 2.  To 
run  for  a  form,  as  a  hare.    B.  Joneon. 

-Form.  IL.  forma,  form,  shape.]  A  Latin 
termination  denoting  like,  in  the  form  of ; 
as,  vermi/orm,  worm-like,  falcl/orm,  scythe- 
like, enaiform,  sword-like,  oviform,  in  the 
form  of  an  egg,  Ac. 

Foniial)let  (for'ma-blX  a.  Formal  Dekker. 

Formal  (form'alX  a.  L  According  to  form; 
agreeable  to  established  mode. 

A  cold-looking.y^rMM/ garden,  cut  into  angles  and 
rhomboids.  /r.  itig. 

2.  Given  to  outward  forms,  observances,  or 
ceremonies;  strictly  ceremonious;  precise; 
exact  to  affectation:  as,  a  mtai  formal  in  his 
dress,  his  gait,  or  deportment— 8.  Done  in 
due  form,  or  with  solemnity;  express;  ac- 
cording to  regular  method;  not  incidental, 
sudden,  or  irregular;  as,  he  gave  his/orm<u 
consent  to  the  treaty.— 4.  Acting  according 
to  rule  or  established  mode;  regular;  metho> 
dicaL 

The/ormaJ  ttart  do  travel  so. 

As  we  their  names  and  courses  know.     H'alttr. 

6.  Having  the  form  or  appearance  without 
the  substance  or  essence;  external;  as.  for- 
mal duty;  formal  worship.— 6.  Depending 
on  customary  forms;  conventionaL 

Still  in  constraint  your  suffering  sex  remains. 
Or  bound  ia/omuU  or  in  real  chains.       /V/r. 

7.  Giving  a  special  form  to  and  thereby 
making  a  thing  what  it  is;  formative. 

Of  letters  the  material  part  is  breath  and  voice:  the 
format  is  constituted  by  the  motions  and  figure  of 
the  organs  of  speech.  Hotdor. 

&  Retaining  its  proper  and  essential  char- 
acteristic; regular;  proper;  reasonable. 

To  make  of  him  %/ormat  man  again.        Skak. 

Why.  she  may  command  me;  1  serve  her.  she  is  my 

Udy. 
Why,  this  is  evident  to  nny  format  capacity.  ShaJI. 

0.  Connected  with  conditions  rather  than 
causes. 

Space,  time,  and  number  may  be  conceived  as 
forms  by  which  the  knowledge  derived  from  our  sen- 
sations is  moulded,  and  which  are  independent  of 
the  differences  in  the  matter  of  our  knowledge,  aris* 
ing  from  the  sensations  themselves.  Hence  the 
sciences  which  have  these  ideas  for  their  subject 
may  be  iexmd/ortnat  sciences.  IfMrwelt. 

Syn.  Precise,  punctilious,  stiff,  starched, 
affected,  ceremonious,  regular,  methodical, 
external,  outward,  conventionaL 

Formallim  (form'alizmX  n.  The  quality 
of  being  formal,  especially  in  matters  of 
religion;  outside  and  ceremonial  religion. 

Formalist  (form'al-istX  n.  One  who  ob- 
serves forms,  or  j>racuses  external  cere- 
monies; especially,  one  who  rests  in  external 
religious  forms,  or  observes  the  forms  of 
worship,  without  possessing  the  life  and 
spirit  of  religion. 

It  may  be  obiected  by  certain  /ormmtitti  that  we 
can  prove  nothuig  duly  without  proving  it  in  form. 

Formality  (form-al'i-tiX  n.  1.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  formal— 2.  Form  witli- 
out  substance. 

Such  (booksl  as  are  mere  pieces  tA/ormatity,  so 
that  if  you  looic  on  them  you  look  through  them. 

Fntler. 

8.  Mere  conformi^  to  customary  modes; 

ceremony;  convenuonality. 

Nor  was  his  attendance  on  divine  offices  a  matter 
ct/ormaiity  and  custom,  but  of  conscience. 

Atttrbury. 

4.  Established  order;  rule  of  proceeding; 
mode;  method;  as,  the  formal%tiee  of  Judi- 
cial process;  formalitiee  of  law.— 6.  Custo- 
mary mode  of  behaviour  or  dress,  or  custo- 
mary ceremony;  ceremoniaL 

The  pretender  would  have  infallibly  landed  in  our 
northern  parts,  and  found  them  all  sat  down  in  their 
formalities,  as  the  Gauls  did  the  Roman  senators. 

Swift. 

6L  External  appearance;  formal  part 

To  ftx  on  God  Uti^  formality  of  faculties  or  affec- 
tions is  the  imposture  of  our  fancies,  and  contra* 
dictory  to  his  divinity.  Gianvilte. 
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7.  Eatence;  the  qnalltj  idiioh  uourtltiitw  « 

tbing  what  it  ii. 

The/bn»M/4»' of  the -vow  Uei  in  the  pnndae  inade 
to  God.  StaiUngfittt. 

8.  In  aeholattie  phOog.  the  maimer  in  which 
a  thing  ia  oonoeived  or  conatituted  by  an 
aot  of  human  thought;  the  zeault  of  such 
an  act  of  thought;  thu^  animality  and 
rationality  are  formalitieM. 

Formallie  (f  orm'al-iz),  vM  pwt  A  pp.  /or- 
matized;  ppr.  formaltzing.  L  To  reduce  to 
a  form;  to  give  a  certain  form  to;  to  model; 
to  modify. 

The  same  spirit  which  anointed  the  blessed  soul 
of  our  Sariour  Christ,  doth  %a  formatiju,  uoitc.  and 
actuate  the  whole  race,  as  if  both  he  and  they  were 
so  naany  limbs  compacted  into  one  txMljr.     Hooker. 

2.  To  render  formal. 

Formallie  (form'al-IzX  v.i-  To  affect  for- 
mality.   [Bare.] 

Formallier  (form'al-Ii-Arl  n.  A  f oimaliat. 
North. 

FomiaUy  (form'al-liX  a<fo-  In  a  formal 
manner ;  ceremoniously ;  stiffly ;  preciaely ; 
eaaentially;  characteristically. 

You  and  your  followers  do  stand/brwMZIr  divided 
against  the  authoriaed  guides  of  the  church  and  the 
rest  of  the  people.  Hooker. 

That  m\i\c\i/ormnlty  makes  thb  (charity)  a  Chris- 
tian grace,  is  the  spring  from  which  it  flows. 

Smiairidgt. 

Formate  fform'&t),  -n.  [L  fvrmiea,  an  ant  ] 
(General  formula  MCHO,.)  A  salt  of  formic 
acid.  Formates  may  be  obtained  by  satu- 
rating formic  acid  with  an  oxide  or  a  car- 
bonate. They  are  all  soluble  in  water.  The 
allcaline  formates,  when  heated,  blacken, 
give  off  inflammable  gases,  and  leave  a  resi- 
dne  of  carbonate.  The  other  formates,  in 
the  same  circimistances,  give  off  carbonic 
acid,  hydrocarbons,  and  water,  and  iMive  a 
leildtte  of  oxide  or  reduced  metaL 

formation  (form-i'shonX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
/ormaCio.l  1.  The  act  of  forming  or  making; 
the  act  of  creating  or  causing  to  exist ;  the 
operation  of  oompoeing,  by  brining  mate- 
rials together,  or  of  shaping  and  giving  form ; 
generation ;  production ;  as,  the  formation 
of  the  earth;  the  formation  of  a  state  or 
constitution;  the/ormahonof  ideas.— 2.  The 
manner  in  which  a  tiling  is  formed;  as,  the 
peculiar /ormotum  of  the  heart— 3.  In  geol. 
any  series  of  rocks  referred  to  a  common 
ongin  or  period,  whether  they  consist  of  the 
same  or  different  materials.  Geological  strata 
are  divided  into  cei'tain  groups  of  one  era 
of  deposition,  sometimes  of  very  dissimilar 
mineralogical  character,  but  Inclosing  the 
same  fossil  species ;  as.  the  Carboniferous, 
Oolitic,  Cretaceous.  Silurian,  Laurentian. 
^..  formation*. — 4.  MUit  an  arrangement 
of  troops,  as  in  a  square,  column.  &c. 

FfUmiaiiTe  (form'a-tivV.  a.  1.  Giving  form; 
having  the  power  of  giving  form;  plastic. 

The  meanest  plant  cannot  be  raised  without  seeds 
by  vay/brtnative  power  residing  in  the  soil. 

BeHtiev. 

i.  In  gram,  serving  to  form;  derivative;  in- 
flexional; as,  a  termination  merely /onmi- 
tive. 

FfUmiatlve  (form'a-tiv),  n.  In  gram,  (n)  a 
word  formed  acconling  to  some  practice 
or  analogy,  as  brighten,  friahten,  lighten. 
(ft)  That  which  serves  to  give  form  to  a 
word  and  is  no  part  of 
the  root,  as  m  in  the  ex- 
amples under  (ay 

Former  t  a.  [A  Sax. 
forma,  first,  superl.  of 
for,  fore.  ]  Former;  first 
Chaucer. 

7€ina6(toTmh\n.  fFrl 
In  ker.  a  term  applied  to 
a  cross  having  the  amis 
expanding  towards  the 
ends  and  flat  at  the 
ooter  edges.    Called  also  Patie,  PatUe. 

VvnnM  (form),  n.    See  Form,  14. 

Formed  (formdX  a.  Arranged,  as  stars  into 
a  constellation. 

Formedon  (for'md-don).  n.  [L.  forma  dont.] 
In  EngUth  2ai0,  a  writ  of  Hght.  which  lay 
for  him  who  had  right  to  lands  or  tenements 
by  virtue  of  an  entail:  abolished  by  3  and  4 
Will  IV.  mril. 

FormaUtt  ti.  fPerhape  a  corruption  of  Fr. 
femelie,  female,  a  Walloon  form  of  which, 
according  to  Littr^.  Is  fntm^U;  or  can  it  be 
from /ore  and  male,  the  females  of  birds  of 
prey  behig  imiformly  before  or  superior  to 
the  males  in  size  and  sporting  qualities? 
The  form  fcrmauUe  ia  also  foimd.]  The 
female  of  any  bird  of  prey.    Chaucer. 

Fonner  (form'Ari  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  forms;  a  maker;  an  author;  espeoially. 


Cross  form^  or 
pattee. 


a  pattern  in  or  upon  which  anything  is 
shaped,  as  a  piece  of  wood  used  for  shaping 
cartridges  and  wads. 

Former  (fomi'^r),  a.  compar.  [A  compar. 
from  A  ^OL  form,  forma,  early,  first]  1.  Be- 
fore in  time;  preceding  another  or  some- 
thing else  in  order  of  time.  *  The  latter  and 
the  former  rain.'    Hob.  vl  3. 

Hex/ormer  husband,  who  sent  her  away,  may  not 
take  her  again  to  be  his  wife,  after  that  she  is  do- 
filed.  DenL  xxir.  4. 

2.  Ancient;  long  past 

For  inquitc  I  pray  thee.  aHheJbrtmer  age. 

Job  viiL  8. 

8.  Near  the  beginning ;  preceding ;  as,  the 
former  part  of  a  discourse  or  argtmient— 
4.  Earlier,  as  between  two  things  mentioned 
together;  first  mentioned. 

A  bad  author  deserves  better  uMipe  than  a  bad 
critic:  a  man  may  be  thc/brmer  merelv  through  the 
misfortune  of  want  of  judj^ent ;  but  he  cannot  be 
the  latter  without  both  that  and  an  ill  temper.   Po^. 

Stn.  Prior,  previous,  anterior.  Antecedent, 
preceding,  foregoing. 

rormerel  (form-^r-etO,  n.  [Fr.]  In  arch. 
the  arch  rib,  which,  in  Gothic  groining,  lies 
next  the  wall,  and  is  consequentiy  less  than 
the  other  ribs  which  diride  the  vaulting. 

Formerly  fform'6r-li),  adv.  1.  In  time  past, 
either  in  time  imm^ately  preceding  or  at 
an  indefinite  distance;  of  old;  heretofore; 
as.  nations/orm^^ymade  slaves  of  prisoners 
taken  inwar.— 2.t  First;  first  of  all;  before- 
hand. 

But  Calidore.  that  was  more  ouicke  of  sight. 
Prevented  him  before  his  stroke  could  lignt, 
And  on  the  helmet  smote  t^m/ormer/ie.  Sfenter. 

—Formerly,  Previotuly.  Formerly  means 
before  the  present  time;  previously,  before 
some  particular  event. 

Formest»t  a.  euperl.  Foremost;  first  Chau- 
cer. 

Formfnl  (formal),  a.  Beady  to  form;  crea- 
tive; imaginative.  'The  fcrrmfui  braia' 
TAonuon. 

Formic  (for'mik).  o.  [L.  formica,  an  ant.] 
Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  ants;  as. 
formic  acid.  When  ants  are  irritated  they 
emit  a  fluid,  which  contains  both  formic  and 
malic  acids;  and  when  repeated  quantities 
of  ants  have  been  infused  in  boiling  water, 
an  acid  as  strong  as  vinegar  is  obtained,  and 
which  has  been  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
All  vegetable  substances  produce  formic 
acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  sometimes  acetic 
acid,  when  distilled  with  nitric  acid,  periodic 
acid,  iodic  acid,  a  mixture  of  chromic  and 
sulphuric  acids,  or  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
peroxide  of  manganese.  Formic  acid  may 
also  be  produced  by  the  action  of  carbonic 
oxide  at  a  high  temperature  upon  moist 
caustic  potash.  Formula  of  formic  acid, 
QK^O^— Formic  ethen.  ethers  obtained  by 
the  substitution  of  alcoholic  radicles  for  the 
replaceable  hydrogen  of  formic  acid:  thtu, 
ethyl  formic  ether  (C,H4)CH0^ 

Formica  (for-ml'ka),  n.  [L.]  L  The  ant,  a 
Linnaean  genus  of  hymenopterons  insects, 
now  divided  into  several  genera  which  con- 
stitute the  extensive  family  Formicidae,  to 
the  typical  genus  of  which  tiie  name  For- 
mica Is  also  given.  See  Ant.— 2.  In  fal- 
conry, a  distOTiper  in  a  hawk's  bill  which 
eats  it  away. 

Formlcant  (for^ik-antX  a.  [L.  formica,  an 
ant]  In  med.  a  term  applied  to  the  pulse 
when  extremely  small,  scarcely  perceptible, 
uneqtul,  and  commiinicating  a  sensation 
like  that  of  the  motion  of  an  ant  perceived 
through  a  thin  texture. 

FormlcarlldflB  (for'mi-ka-rri-ddX  n.  pi.  [L. 
formiea,  an  ant  and  Gr.  eidoM,  resemblance.  ] 
The  ant-birds,  a  family  of  birds  including 
the  btuh-shrikes,  formerbr  classed  among 
the  Laniidie  or  butcher-birds,  but.  from 
their  possessing  characteristics  quite  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  tiiat  family,  now  sepa- 
rated from  them.  They  live  among  thick 
trees,  bushes,  and  underwood,  and  feed  upon 
insects,  particularly  ants  (for  which  some  of 
the  species  search  below  the  stirface  of  the 
BTound),  eggs,  and  yotmg  and  sickly  birds, 
rnlike  the  Laniidse  they  do  not  dart  at  their 
prey  on  the  wing  nor  seize  It  with  their 
claws,  which  are  thick  and  rather  blunt, 
while  the  wings  are  short  and  capable  only 
of  feeble  flight.  The  bill,  being  their  most 
Important  instrument  is  always  stout,  more 
lengthened  than  in  the  Laniidae,  hooked  at 
the  point  and  armed  with  strong  teeth. 

Formicate  (for'niik-atX  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling  an  ant 

Fonnlcatton  (formik-a'shonX  n.  [L.  for- 
mieatio,  from  formica,  an  act )    In  med  a 


sensation  of  tiie  body  resembling  that  mado 
by  the  creeping  of  ants  on  the  udn. 

Formlde  (for-mis'ik),  a.    Same  as  Formic. 

FormlCilln  (for-mi'si-de).  n.pL  An  exten- 
sive family  of  hymenopterons  insects  l>e- 
longing  to  the  section  Aculeata  of  LatreiUe. 
co-extensive  with  the  Llnnatan  genua  For- 
mica or  the  nnmamnfl  tribe  of  wnta.  See 
Ant. 

FormidiaiilttF  (for'mid-a-bfln-ti).  n.  The 
quality  of  being  formidable;  formidableness. 

Fonnldable  (foi'mid-a-bl),  a.  [L.  formida- 
bilis,  tromformido,  fear.]  Sxciting  fear  or 
apprehension;  impressinig  dread;  adapted 
to  excite  fear  and  deter  from  q>proach» 
encounter,  or  undertaking. 
They  seemed  to  fear  JimftmmtdaAk  sight  DiyJkM. 

I  swell  my  preface  into  a  volume,  and  make  it 
/ormidabU,  when  you  see  so  many  P>ges  behind. 

DrytUn. 

Stn.  Dreadful,  fearful,  terrible,  tremendoua, 
awe-inspiring,  fear-inspiring,  deterrent 

FOrmldaUeness  (f or'mld-a-bl-nesv,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  formidable,  or  adapted  to 
excite  dread. 

Formidably  (for'mid'A-bliX  odsL  In  a  for- 
midable manner. 

Formldoloset  (for-mid^ol-dsX  a.  Dreading 
greatly;  veiy  much  afraid.    Bailey. 

FOrmleflB  (formlesX  •.  Wanting  form  or 
diape;  vritiiout  a  determinate  form:  ahape- 
less.  '  The  conception  of  a/ormlssf  inflnue, 
whether  in  time  or  space.'    CarlyU. 

FormleMiieaB  (f ormOes-nesX  n.  The  atafte- 
of  being  without  form. 

Formo-metliylal(for^m6-meth'il-aIXti.  A 
very  inflammable  liquid  obtained  by  diatU- 
ling  a  mixture  of  pyroxylic  spirit,  aiuphurio 
acid,  water,  and  binoxide  of  manganeae,  and 
aaturating  the  distilled  liquid  with  potash. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  matl^ylic  formate  and 
methylal. 

Formoelty t  (form-oal4i),  n.  Beauty;  graoe- 
fulness.    Cockeram. 

Formoillt(form'us).a.  Beautiful.  ChattMr. 

Formula  (for'm£i-la),  n.  pL  FormQl» 
(form'u-16)  or  Formiuas  (form'^-lazX  (L. 
formula,  dim.  at  forma,  a  form.]  L  A  pre- 
scribed form;  a  fixed  or  conventional  metnofi 
in  which  anything  is  to  be  done,  arranged,, 
said,  or  the  like;  particularly,  a  prescribed 
form  of  words  in  which  aomething  ia  to  be 
stated.  —2.  In  med.  a  prescription.  —3.  In 
ecclet.  a  written  confession  of  faith;  a  format 
enunciation  or  statement  of  doctrines.— 
4.  In  math,  any  general  theorem  or  literal 
expression;  a  rule  or  princii)le  expressed  in 

algebraic  symbols;  tiius  V*(*  -<>)(*-  ft)(«~c> 
is  the  formula  for  the  area  of  a  triangle 
whose  sides  are  a,  b,  e,  and  semi-perimeter 
S.—5.  In  chem.  an  expression  by  means  of 
symbols  and  letters  of  the  constituents  of 
a  compound:  thus,  O  represents  oxygen; 
H.  hydrc«en ;  and  water,  which  is  a  com- 
poimd  of  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and 
one  of  oxygen,  is  represented  by  H«0. 

Formnlax  (for'mQ-l^rX  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  formula;  formulary.    Quart  Jtev. 

Formularlstlc  (for'mO-Ur-Ist'lk).  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  exhibiting  ionnularixation. 
Emenon. 

Formnlarliatlon  (for'ma-16r-ir4''shon),  n. 
The  act  of  formularixing ;  a  formulamed 
or  formulated  statement  or  exhibition.  C. 
Kingsley. 

Fomralarln  (for'mfl-Ur-Iz),*.!  pret  &  pp. 

formularized;  ppr.  formularizuig.  To  re- 
duce to  a  formula;  to  formulate;  to  expreaa 
tersely  and  clearly  in  systematic  fonn. 

It  is.  therefore,  to  be  regretted  that  the  commis- 
sioners as  a  body  have  not/onmuJmrtMed  an  opinion 
on  a  subject  that  was  within  their  Jurisdiction,  and 
which  was  examined  by  them  at  great  length  and 
with  evident  care.  Satmr.  Rev. 


Formulary  (foi'mfi-la-rf),  «.  (Fr.  formu- 
laire,  from  L.  formiula.]  1.  A  book  contain- 
ing stated  and  prescribed  forms,  as  of  oaths, 
declarations,  prayers,  and  the  like;  a  book 
of  precedents.  —2.  Prescribed  form  or  model; 
formula. 

Formulazy  (for'mfi-la-rlX  a.  Stated ;  pre- 
scribed; ritnal. 

Formulate  (for'mfi-Ut).  t.C  pret.  A  pp./or- 
mulated;  ppr.  formulating.  To  reduce  to 
or  express  in  a  formula;  to  pnt  into  a  precise 
and  comprehensive  systematic  form,  aa  a 
statement 

Formule,  Formvl  (fbr'mfil,  for' mil  X  n. 
(CHO.)  A  hypothetical  radical,  analogoua 
to  acetyle.  of  which  formic  acid  is  snppoaed 
to  be  an  oxide.  It  Is  composed  of  1  atom 
of  carbon,  1  of  hydrogen,  and  1  of  oxygen. 
It  forms  compounds  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine. 


Pifcte.  fir.  fat.  full;       vu6,  met,  hftr;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not.  mdve;       tube,  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       fi.  8c.  abune;      ;.  8c  fry- 


POBTH-IHflUlNQ 


Fownnto  ((or-mftll,  n.    (Ft.)    A  mI  or  pre- 
m  ((''r'nill'lii-s'itioii),  n.     Tbs 


Formrl,  FormrlB  ((or'mll),  n.     in  lAtm. 

prtp.  (For.  feri.  Ixion.  In  rront  of,  ud 
■nrni  (which  Kcil  Concamlng;  oppoilta 
lo.     18.:oUlLj 

rmioM,  Fomletitwl  (i< 


Ut-ad),  a 


11  /«-.■« 


tonikce.  concivewlthinuidcaiiTeiwithoiil. 
I  In  koC  (rchlni  am:  u.  mfomieaU  iett 
FlirBmM(lar^i[-kBC),g.>  [L/omicw./omf- 
Mliu.lruni/arnu,ao«reb,>'nnU,  ■broths], 
brotlwli  Id  Rome  betng  Kanenlly  In  vaults 
orcallum.)    To  CDinmTt  lewdiKW:  to  buve 


(tornl-U'ihon),  n. 


£In£iirt|i.ltnuyin«n(a)mdaIlarT.  (loln- 
cMt  (c)  Idolitry:  >  farMkins  ol  tbe  tmo 
God,  mnd  wunhippiiig  of  Idoli  ^S  In  onA 


mtrrlod  penotu  in>l«  or  [ani*le.  oho  hu 

one  gulitr  of  fomlcitlou.  —2.  In  Scrip,  in 

tdoUter. 
FornlMtnw  (lor'nlkAt  ret),  n.     An  un- 

murlnl  lemite  guilty  ol  kw.liigM. 
" ■•" •--  - il-  /wiit. 


ia,ih.pe.l 
[Q  ipplleU 


FonlX  (lot'iilki),  1.     [LI    1.  In  cancK.  t!i 
aiuvitail  part  under  tlia  umlio^  bIm,  II: 


piiw  ]    Taping  or 'wuM  nwitr.    Spnurr. 
Vomsl  {iM-ii-).  H.    Jim  Kl  of  r«>i«in8; 


impllH 


decree  of  eulpabUiu  ud  (he  InMngenwnt 
of  wnH)  legal  obUgation:  ai.  to  d«>rt  ona'i 
Hifaandchlldrou:  tu ifwri  one'*  reglDtent 
Abandon  la  to  leave  and  give  up  flnalLy  and 
completelr;  M,  lo  dtiuufen  etil  counsi:  bnt 
nnerallv  It  Impllei  the  laytng  ailde  of  all 
care  and  conuem  for  an  objecL  eipeclally 
when  danger  threateui  It,  or  when  longor 
connection  might  prove  danffaroui  to  our- 
•elv»^  aa,  to  oAantfDn  a  hopeJeam  enterprise 
or  a  linking  iliip.  — Sm.  To  quit,  deiert, 
abandon.   rellniiuUh,   give   up,  nnounce, 


or.  priv..and  (Aapr.]  To 
a.  Ontof  ahape;  Iraui- 
rranitonned.     Chaveer. 

ibTonken,!  pp     ['"or. 

t,  thronkcn,  fur  ahniiJc, 


Fonlow  I  (lor-ilfi')  g  I.  and  J.  Same  ai  i-sre 
Twoottn,\rp.  Hred  with  tinging.  (Aau 
(lor-aoth'),  ndp.    (A.  Sai./onMA- 


3r  highlj  polite  addreia  to 


fl'J™™.'"' 
lue  the  word 
B  In  a  highljr 


Fomywl  (for-ti'tr),  n.    One  who  nialiet 

•Ian  forrnifeTt,  that  were  abroad  to  waste  a 
countrx."    HoUnnif. 
Ponlllfor-rllKn.     Same  a>  Ford, 
POiTlt,  Fraret  (lor'rit,  loi-rel),  odr.    For- 
ward.    [Scotch.] 
Por»(for»),  n    il..nghhalroniheep.  [ItMMd.] 
Tonake  (for-aikl.  r.t  prel.  /onoot;  pp. 
/i>r(aK<>:ppr/DriDh'iiir.  [A.Sai./oraomn, 
(o  oppuH,  to  renounce,  fmin  /or,  Intena, 

Dan  /orna^,  D  wn^lm,  to  denr.l    1.  To 
qnlt  or  leave  entirely  L  todeaort;  toabandon; 
todepartfrom^  towlthdnwrroin:aa,frlenda 
I  In  adrenlly. 


lo  depart  fn 
and  Batiore 


StTo  deny.  Chaucer.  -  Fonake,  Drmrt. 
Ahandmi  Formke  1>  applied  to  leaving 
that  which  natiml  aflerlinn  or  a  kxmS 
dntf  ihould  have  led  ub  to  remain  by;  at. 
toformkr  our  home,  (rien.li.  or  country: 
a  binl  Jortakrt  Ita  ueil.     '  When  my  father 


Fonooth  (tor-ablh'), 
polite  and  cEnmook 

<for-K>tb'),  n.  A  man  given  to 
word  /urtootA  to  a  laily;  hence,  a 
potlte  and  ctnmonloui  lo  ladlo. 


Fonpaak  (tot-tftV).  t.t.  {For.  m 
Inlfiii,  andnieat.J  L  t  To.  forbid;  ti 
hlblt,  to  apeak  againat. 


2.  To  Injure  by  Immoderate  pralae;  to  affect 
with  the  cum  ol  an  evU  tongue,  which 

Itpraim^  to  bewltc'b.  [Now  o°nly  provlnciaLl 
Fonpnid  (for-apand'},  e.l.     same  *•  Fort- 


ForatCHltO  (lorBKr.it;.  n.  A  cryitainiw 
mineral,  which  octura  at  Vcauviua,  accom 
panied  by  pleona«te  and  pyroiene.  It  uon 
talna  alllca  and  magnesia. 

PontnilKlltit  Vf.    IHatracted.    CAauar. 

FoTfWAtjFomratt t  (tor-iwoti, pp.  (/■« 

IntenL.andimi,  old  pp.  el  aiivit.]  Ovei 
heated;  tanbuml. 

(for-iwirl.  t  (.  pret  /omfw;  pp 

T™"'  f^l  Z"™!™  t™^  "'  ""^ 

ith;  lo  reDDUDce  einiHtly,  determinedly 
'  with  proleaUllona  ■]  .  .  .  do/ortimi 
TT.'    Ska*,  -t.  To  deny  upon  oath. 


FoTiTonckt  tfiir- 


leciirlty  agalnat  an  « 


_..  , „,-..Jt;  albrte     [Rare] 

FOTt-adlutant  (lArt'ad-JQtant),  n.     An 
ofllcer  hi  a  garrlaon  dotnn  dutlet  inalogniu 

10  thoH  of  ilxe  adjutant  of  a  regiment.     He 

11  reaponilble  lor  the  Internal  dliclpllna  of 
the  men  and  the  appropriation  of  tbem  to 


ortallM  (Mrt'al-li 
L.L.  /ortalaiwin.  I 


Written  »l»f< _. 

Forte  llftr'ti),  ndo.     [It, 
loudly :    L  Jortii.  atrong. 

Fori*  (Krt).'"^  [f^/wli 


n.     [O.  Ft.  ftruUf, 
m/artit.  Btrong.!    A 

itrength. 


(wlicnce/DTK./ortifu  *c.).l  1.  Theitrong 
portion  of  a  Bword-ulidc  or  tnpler,  aa  op- 
poaedtothe/oifctaor/oiftta.-I.Tiial  In  which 
one  eicela;  a  peculiar  Uleut  or  laculty;  a 


Farted  Ttflrt'ed),  a.  Fumlthed  with  toria; 
giianled  by  fnr(»;  (ortlflcd.  'A  /orUd 
reaidence'gelnBt  the  tooth  ot  time'  ^i'-'- 
FortalUSe  fiflrf el.»a),  T.     See  FoHfiLIC 

Forth  (farUl),  «d«.    (A.8ar./er<A,' 

fire,  before;  G.  fort,  on,  further; 


'    Shai. 


irwart.l  l.Forwart;  onward  In 
aa.  from  that  day  /t/rVi;  Itor 


e,  place. 


/orW;  one,  two,  three,  mi  «o  /orlA.— t  Out; 
abroad;  noting  progrwalon  or  advance  from 
a  itate  of  conflneraent  or  concealment; 
out  Into  public  irfew  or  character;  aa.  the 
planta  In  aprlng  put  forth  learei;  your 
country  oallt  you  /ariA  Into  her  aerrlce. 

&  Out;  away;beyond  the  boundary  of  aplace: 
aa,  lend  hlm/orlA  ol  France.    |llare.| 

4.1  Thoroughly;  (nun  beginning  lo  end. 


the  atreeta  ol  Pomfret.'    Sliat. 
Forth  (Mrth),  prip.    Out  ol;  forth  from. 

Forth  I  (fGrth),  n.    [From  /aran.  to  go.  to 
fare.)    A  way. 
ForthbTit  adr.  Fortiiorrorwardby.  Chau- 

FMthOOmlnc  IMrth'knm-luEX  ■.      |Bec 
CoHI-l    Beady  lo  appear;  maklBi)  appear- 

(larthTmm-lng),  n.    In  SmI. 


Fortboomliu;  (i 


and  common  debtor  are  called  before  Che 
Judse  to  hear  (udgment  given,  ordering  the 

the  amating  creditor,  or  atiurwiae  dlapoa- 

Forttior.l  e.c  To  farther  or  (urtlier.  Oum- 


ForUUnkUfor-ttlngkO 
lAlnt.1  1. 'To  repent  of 


Forth -Iwnlnc  (fArth-lih'Q-lngX  a.  [See 
Issue  I  luuing;  coming  out;  coining  lor- 
wardi  aa  from  a  corert 


FOETHOITOHT 


ForUunshtit  pp.  of/oraink,    Ouuuer. 
FOTtIITen,t  «.(.  lal.  ol/orChtT.     To  (nrthor. 

FOTtbrlgHt  (Urth'rlt),  adt.  [Sh  KIOHT  ] 
Straight  lomrd :  In  ■  Btnlght  dinctlon : 

Htt^rtArvV  DuHd.  mna  litfhtly  tremdlne  weot 

FortbTKbtffOlth'ritha.  Stnlghtlorwiird: 
honeit:  dlnct;  Iminedlttei  u,  a  /orilriifAt 
nuio ;  a  /tn-UnoAl  iptKh.  '  Poraright  In- 
ipintloD.'    ,1,  C  SunnAvms 

rorUulCbtKfarth'rltXn-   A  itralsht  path. 


■trenglheti  i 


It  by  a 


bBtlcrlea, 
Iq  forces  Ur 


/wt^  a  dt..  town,  or  harbour. 
Fortiftrdorti-n),  B,i  To  raise  ■trongpliic*i 
FOTtUa«al  ((flrfU-*p.  n.     A  UtU6  fort;  a 

blockhouK^afortolln. 
P0Tttllt7lff<>r-tll1-t1),».   Alortifladplace; 

a  caalle;  a  bulwark. 
Fortm  (lArflnX  n.     [It.)    A  IKtIa  fort:  a 


FOTtmrardKfBrlh'wfrd),  atTD.    Porward. 
FUTthwlUl  (Mrtb'wltbi  ode.     {Forlh  and 

wtCA-Ut.  with  what  li  forth  or  Immsd. 

iataljr  before,  1      1.  ImmadUlely ;   wUhonl 

delay ;  directly. 


Forttl7t(for.iiir),odD.  [A.  8ai./o7tA(-/or, 
and  llf.  Initnimeata]  caae  of  tbe  demon- 
•tratlve  pronDun.    See  Tbit.  ]    Tbsretora. 

FortlaUi  (far'tl-elb).  a.  (See  Fokti.] 
1.  KoUowliiK  the  thLrly-nlDlb.  or  preceded 
h)r  Ihirty.nlne-  2.  Being  one  of  (urty  equal 
parti  Into  whieli  anything  !•  dlrldcd. 

FoTtlaUl(fo['tl-eth),iL    One  at  fort;  equal 


qiioti 


ly  forty 


FortlllAlils  (to['tl-fl4-bI),  n.  That  may  be 
tortlfted. 

FortUcatlOB  (far'U-B-U''ilion},  n.  (See 
FORTIFT.)  I.  The  act  of  fortifying  or 
atrengthonLng;  the  art  onclnuco  o[  tirength- 

be  dBfended  bj  a  body  of  men  much  Inferior 

tacked  -2.  That  wlilcb  (ortiflea  cr  itrength- 
eni;  especially,  the  worka,  ai  a  wall,  dICcb. 
palleadei.  and  the  like,  conitnicted  lor 
the  purpoae  of  itrengtbenliig  a  petition. 
ForuAcatlont  are  dlrlded  Into  permanent 
and  Uvtporary  or  fieUt  Jartificatunu.  Per- 
aianenl  ftrtiflealCinu  are  worl»  required 
to  remain  effective  lor  any  length  of  time, 
for  Uie  piirpoie  of  defendlw  Important  poel- 
tloni.  a«  citlet.  dockyardi.  arsenals,  *«. 
Tftmpamni  or  jUtd  /ortifiailu:!  an  de- 

occupled  only  for  a  limited  period.    The 


FOrtlUlmo  (tor-tii'ii.lnfl),  ode 


to  reelit  attack. 


ttatrengtli 


ForUBt(Mmet).  n.    A  little  fort 
Fort-BMkJor  (fort'nia-ler).  n.    In  a  fortreM. 
the  officer  neit  to  uie  governor  or  com- 

FortnlslitHDrt'nltX  n  (Contr,  Irom/oMrteen 
niffhtt,  time  being  formerly  often  reckoned 
by  nlghte^  comp.  tewnnightit.  tennight.  a 

FoTtnlidlUy  (lort'nlt-ti),  adc.  Once  a  fort- 
night: erery  fortnight;  at  Inlenali  of  a 
fortnight;  a>,  the  paper  la  pnbliabed  /art- 

^nnUtlUy  (lorf nlt-ll),  a  Occnrtnc  or 
appearing  unce  a  fortnight;  aa,  a/uit n^^dy 


fled  place;  a  fort:  a  cattle 
a  Blronghold ;   a  place  o 

ally,  a  etty  or  town  wel 


rOKTUKOITB 

Jupiter,  dlacoTeredAugnitIS.ieM.bxPro- 
femr  Hind. 
Fortunate  (tor'tt^-nit},  a.     |L  fartunatut^ 


expected  good;  prewgir 
ket  In  a  lottery,— 2.  Lucky'; 


il^  by  good 

-lioea:  an- 


/urtnnolf  Ihui  aneipecledly  to  meet  my 
friend.— yorfuwaf*,  Siicentful.  TVoMwnmt. 
Fortunau  applies  to  that  which  ia  deemed 


t:  we  lay,  a  fiKHMU/iiJ  enterprlie. 

%  Tbe  good  or  111  that  befall)  or  nay  befall 
man;  lucceai,  good  or  l>ad;  vhat  the  fntnra 
may  bring:  lot:  often  la  the  plural;  ai,  lo 


S,  Wliat  a  penon  has  eiperleneed  li 


1  Good  aucce»;  prosperity:  good  luck. 

K.   Eilate;   poawsslnni;    eipeclally.    larse 

■mall  forlune;  he  married  a  lady  of  /or- 
iUTM.-avK.  Chance,  accident,  luck.  &la, 
lot,  deeUny.  wealth,  poueHloni. 

ForttUWt  (foi'tun).  e.l,  1,  To  make  fortm- 
Date,  CSavm  —3,  To  dlipoae  nt.  tortnnatelj 
or  not.  Sl>at.-i  To  foretell  the  fortune  or 
lot  o( ;  to  pretugie     J>rvifrii;  SItat. 

Fortima  (for'tun),  r.i      To  befall;  to  fall 


ird ;  to  (or- 


•carp;  ec.  tbepalliade:  dd,  scarp;  //,  fnlie; 
/'ga,  the  parapet;  h.  banquette;  and  ia. 
the  breaM-fiatght.  For  deflultlona  of  eaiDi 
of  theie  see  the  wordi— 3.  That  wtdch  for- 
tlflea  or  itrengthens;  especially,  the  worki 
erected  to  defend  a  place  against  attack;  a 
lortlBed  place;  a  fort;  a  castle 

70TtUlGAUiln-uat«  (for'll  a-kt"shon-ag- 
UX  n.  A  variety  of  igate  which  when 
pollihed  eihlblta  Unei  suggeitl>e  of  the 
foitn  of  a  fortlfled  place, 

70rUfl«r(f0lV'n-«r).n.  Onewhofoitmei, 
itrennhena,  lupport*,  or  uphotda 

TOrtliy  (fortl-fl),  B.(.  pret  A  pp.  /orfijifl; 
fpr.  ferlifflliig,    IFr. /orltfer;  L. r    --^■'- 
—  L  foTlii.  strong,  and  /ado,   I 
I.  To  add  itrengtli  to;  to  stiengthei 
conllnn;  to  (umlih  with  itrength  or  it. 

/nrliifrd  agalnitany denial'    Siak. 


^TJIS 


FiM,  far.  tat,  l«ll;       ml,  n 


FOTtrM  (ffirfret),  a.    A  Utile  lort;aiconce; 

a  fortleL 
?artroddui,tFortitidaii,tp.andii.  Utterly 

down  trodden     Chaucer. 
Fortnltila.   Kortultous: accidental.  Outv- 

[L  /art. 


Accidental ;  c 
coming  or  occ 


u.  chance.  See  I'diiti'm 
sual;  happening  by  chanc 
.rrlng  nneipectedly  or  witl 


I.    CtafWll,   fortllil 


ifetultouiJy  (for-ta'i'nu-i  I ; 

tally;  casually;  by  chance. 


qnall  W  of  being  accldeni 
Tortnftr  (for-tu-i-ti),  n. 


the  goddeu  of  fori 


>r^anbukX  n.     A  book  to 

FortUlMd  (for'tund),  a.  Suppled  by  tor- 
tune:  used  in  composltioiL  'The  full/or- 
(im;ifCie«ar.'    SAa*. 

Fortuna-bunter  (for'tun-hunt^rX  B.     A 

large  fortune,  with  a  view  li>  enrich  himself. 
Portaae-lmilttaf  (for'tan-hunHngXii  The 

FortoneUM  (foT'lQn-leO.o.  LuckleH:  alu, 
deatllute  of  a  fortune  or  pgrtion. 

Fnrtima-itMJar  (for'tun -st«i-«rX  n.   One 

who  steals  an  heiress. 
Fortnn»-t«U<lui'lfln-lelX  B-i,    To  tell,  ot 

Ufe;  to  reveal  fiiturtty.    Shai. 

FiataiM-tel]«r<foi'tan-tcl4rX'>.  Onewbo 
(ells  or  reveals  the  events  of  one's  life;  an 
by  pretend- 

"(Initun.tel-ing).  n.    The 
forelelling  the  lutuie  fol- 

FortunlMI  (for'tOn-li).   c(      To  regnlata 

the  fortune  of;  to  render  fortonale  or  happy. 

Ffffionon*.!  a.     Proceeding  from  forWuc. 


fom.  tnA  tig.  tuTL    Nh  I%vr.1    Paartlm« 
ten;  (Mrtjr -Ding  uid  nne  wldM. 
Fnly  (lor'tlX  1    1  The  nunibCT  which  coD- 
■lita  ot  tour  timn  tea ;  tha  inni  of  tattf 
nnlu.  -  £  A  lymbol  upreulDi  forty  waUi, 

Tonuil  (U'rumt,  n.  (L.   Akin  to/nrit./crat. 
out  ot  docn  ]    I.  A  market'pU«  or  public 

aict  In  Romo  where  «nK* .-.I-.-.- 
IHl  Md  antloDi  delitcnd 
S.A  tribniul;  >  court;  unj 
powered  to  bemt  and  dedde 


\b\i  ai 


a.    BitJns  waked  long. 

on'd«r}.e.l,[^ar.  Intent., 

wildly,  to  wmnder  till  weuled.  ' SprniT; 
CAauwr. 

FOnnui]  tlor'oM),  ode.  IA  au-Zonward. 

/ortatani—/iir,  Jan,  before,  uid  w«ird, 
■vcrntu,  O-  mirfi,  m«d  In  compotltloa  to 
■Ignlfjr  •lUutloD.  direction.  Comp.  O.  cmr- 
wnrti  I  Towud  >  part  or  pUca  Won  or 
In  fn>nl;  onward;  prograailTelj:  oppoaad 


FOrwutI  (fcWwird),  B.     1.  Near  or  at  the 

forepart:  being  at  the  front:  In  adnuico  of 

aomeUUng  eU«,  anterior:  fore:  aa,  the  /sr- 

■Hrd  lun  In  a  ahip.  or  (he  /oowrd  atllp  In 

a  Heel;  the  fur^rA  horae  to  a  team. 

Fourlcfli  and  two  *Dicu-  -  -  -  H Li ynrrwanrf  Tolct 

!r,-.';,rKS.S,'i'Ji:ttr-s.-S" 

tSS.rrti-,?^','^;'"^"" 

OdIt  <h^  -Duld  lb.!  «  d.aL.lrt  nnnibci  [bi 

pinri  thi  ume  >likh  1  •!«  irii/ir«irWli.do 

S.  Ardent;  eager;  eamaat;  rlolanl;  Inan'^lll 

™"'"™B™"  a*"uli  hw'la  too  ^^^ 

O.U^<)>e/..^an<,oulhto»>Uiw>r.    Pri^. 

L  Adianced  beyond  the  nanal  degree:  ad- 

iraDced  for  the  aeaun:  aa,  the  gnaa  or  the 

gnin  la/onHid,  or/orward  for  the  leuon; 

webaie  a/ompardipring— i  Not  behind- 

hand; not  Inferior;  advanced  In  poaiUou  or 

i:K^i?S?*-_ 

kU  l>»ldln(  ,r,„y  in  .tucK  L,  c.U«l  lUirf  of  Uul 

aT,«tlum. 

»0nrMd(f"i'w6rd).  >l,     I  ToadTanco;  to 

quicken:  to  haMen;  at.  to  /oneard  a  food 

M««rd  one  In  Impmiement 

!/-««* ih.r..nKrfl5pe.th.Ti—.    JMA 

1  To  eend  forward;  lo  aend  toward  the 

mtd  ■  letter  or  dptpatchea-3.  In  »»»■ 

*^uw.  to  Diepuu  for  the  flniriier,  a)  a 
ItaWMdW Voi^wtrdTr),''".  "  "(tae^who 

who  aenda  forward  or  Innamlla  goodi:  a 

torwardini  merchanL     irmted  Statea)- 

STtUfS^V"""  ^'''  "^  """^  " 

tranamltUnB.  -  T'oriHnlind  mcrcAanl,  a 
merchant  whTpaebualneia  It  11  to  receive  and 

forward  gaodattirothera  —  Forwardinaniik, 
a  note  In  which  a  deacriptlon  ot  gooda  or  a 
parcel  li  entered  with  the  name  at  conilgnee 
and  hie  place  of  realdence  ud  name  d(  oon- 
-■ '-  '- '  -Jong  with  gooda,  Ac,,  con- 

»*rdlng),B.  l.Theactor 
nc;  forward  merchandlae. 


leyed  br  a  carrie 
bnalneaa  of^iend 


c.  irmied 

operjillon  of  plain  covering  a 

and  pnpatlng  It  for  the  Dnlthi . 
Tonrmrdlr  (fnr'wtrd-llX  ode.     In  a  forward 

manner;  eagerly;  haatll*:  quickly. 
Tui'WMtfUMi  <for'w*rd-iw»).  n.    The  qua- 

UtJ  of  being  forward:  cheerful  readlneaa; 

promptneaa;  eagemcB:  ardour;  boldncM: 


r.  Willinyntu.    Foruardiuu 


Impudeoces  pnaumpUon. 
Fonrarda  (foi'wtnli),  ade.  Forward  (wb 


'WiM).  e.t.     [For.  Intena. 
a  dliplrtt;  lo  weary  eioea- 

at  with  fatigue. 


nr««p([orwip'),  B.c    (for,  iuteua.,  and 

Porw«Uwd,t  IT.    [See' WiLi.  RiJ    Much 
wrinWed.     Chaucer. 
TOTWtr«A,i pp.  FDrwearlMl;wonio>it.atau- 

Ponrortt  (foi'wtrd),  n.    Iftortor/WB,  and 

word.]    A  promiae.    Spenttr. 
Porwornllfor-wflrn'),  D  andn.    [Pnfll/or, 

intern.,  and  ra/m]    tfuchwoni. 


/ZSy£ 


(foa'in),  n.    A  ipeolea  of  camlror- 

_  .mped.  ot  the  weaael  kind  ( Viverra 
,.  allied  lo  the  genet,  whith  it  greatly 
reaanbtea,  found  In  Madagaacar.  Guinea. 
Cochin  China,  ±t 
Foua,  Foai  (foi).  n.  [Fr.  fom.  L  foua. 
adltch.  a  trench,  from /pdw,/oartim,  to  dig.] 
1.  In  /Di'  a  hoUow  place,  ditch,  or  moat, 
commonlr  full  ot  water.  I)ing  between  the 
acarp  and  eguntancarp  b*' —  "■- ' 


ture,  (b)  An  oval  depremion 
u  that  preaented  bv  tha  > 
right  auride 


"ri 


tHo.'HM),   ...        _ 

'oawtta  (f  oa-ietO,  n. 
a  ditch. J    1.  A  litUt 


LB  tranaparenb 

^WkSi  rt<^"i!k"  "  [rt^libly  fmni  /aM$y  ) 
1.  To  be  Ixoubleaome.  — I.  In  gctd^aiff^ng,  to 
undermine  another'!  diaglng;  to  aearch  lor 
waate  gold  in  nllnqulabed  worklnga,  waah- 
Ing  placea,  &c ;  hence,  (0  aearch  tor  any  ob- 
ject by  which  to  make  gain;  aa,  to  /oitidi 


V(ti«'ilk-«r).ii.  Onewfaofoaalcka, 
1  [foa'all).  a.  [Fr.  /Dinl>,  L.  fotait, 
/i>d>s,/Dnum,todlg.]  lUugoutofthe 
i;  »a./(m»l  coal;/oi»Uaall — 1  Perlalo- 
ihling  toaalla.  changed  Into 


one  Bubatance  found  In  perforating  the  had 

of  blue  clay  at  Hlgbgate.  near  London,  It 
la  a  true  vegetable  gum  or  realn.  partly 
changed  byretnalnhig  In  the  earth. —foenl 

FOHU'Cfoi'allX  1.    A  word  whli'h  In  lU 


rettricted  to  deiignate  Uid  petriDed  forma 
of  planta  and  anlmala  which  occur  In  the 
strata  thai  compoae  the  lurf  ace  of  our  globe . 
Moat  of  theae  toaiil  aptdea.  many  ot  Ihe 
genera,  and  aome  ot  the  tamlUea,  are  ea. 
tlDct  When  theae  remalna  are  only  par- 
tially foialliied,  and  occur  In  auperilclnl  or 
recent  dcpoilts,  tlie  Conn  nA-/auit  it  em- 
ployed. See  under  Obqanic. 
FoHll-ODrk  (toa'ill-korkX  n,    A  ponnlar 

cork-like  leitun.    Foiallcork  It  ao  light  aa 


PTDdnclng  or  containing  totiili;  xi.  fottiSi- 

PoI3jlflC»U<m(to»-ill'i-nk*-.hon>Tt,    Act 
of  foaaillilng.  or  ot  becoming  fnaill 
FoiillUy  (toi-iiri-fl).  r.  t    [^  /ouiJ.  and  L. 
/lUiD.  to  make.]   To  converi  into  a  foaail; 


Rfc; 


fh/;-: 

niia  men'a  mlnda  and  Ideaa 

ttim.  liKlted.v(ju  are  imDni  ih 
AliW  .cl>..ln.  of  Ih<  Did  >^r. 

"■i:^ 

«- 

become  or  be 

.sx 

lSi^ogltt°("i-iii"°™), " 

r^A 

oaalllBt 

rojjritogy(foa-ail'o-]l),  n. 

n.     [B 

/«rt. 

.ibeitua  wl 

E^aaorwMna-iO'rtiiB.pi.  [Lyoaior,a  digger, 
from/odi-o,/uin«ii,  tgSigJ  ],  An  eiUnalte 


ilthed  with  a  atlng  In  the  I 
>  are  lonned  only  for  wi 
Towlng.    To  thia  aub4ecU< 


mala  which  dig  thi 
digging;  aa.  a  /eatortdJ 

a>a.aa'ri-al),  n.   An 
e  earth  (or  a  nt 


Aong  the 

p  otqnadnipeda 

atXa.  Pertaining  (o  anl- 

Ir  retreaU  and  teek  their 

lole:  adipled  tor 


_  retreat  or  reald- 
re  adapted  tor  that 
nimal. 

ill-Ul),a    |I,/D«Kla,  dhn.ot 


th.  Sc.  liK*:      (,  fa;     ].  Job:      fi.  Fr  Ion;      ng.  riiv;      (B,  fiten;  th,  tMn:     w,  »lg; 
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/6da,tood.  See  Fred,  Food.  Fodder]  1.  To 
feed;  t4>  nourish;  to  support;  to  bring  up. 

Some  kay  that  nvcns/ot/er  forlorn  children.  Shak. 

The  deliverer  of  his  country  appeared  in  the  penuin 
of  Hakon.  a  son  bom  in  Harola  Fairhair's  old  a^e, 
whom  he  h.»d  sent  to  be  fostered  l>y  Athelstane.  the 
great  English  king.  Edtn.  Rev. 

2.  To  cherish;  to  promote  the  growth  of;  to 
encourage;  to  sustain  and  promote;  as,  the 
genial  warmth  of  spring  fotten  the  plants; 
to /otter  passion  or  genius. 

He  ntrer fostered  commerce  by  the  only  means  by 
which  we  can  really  promote  its  growth.  Brougham. 

—Foster,  Cherish,  Harbour,  Indulge.    See 

under  Cherish. 
Foster  t  (fos'tdr),  v.i    To  be  nourished  or 

trained  up  together.    Spenser. 
Foster  t  (los't^r),  n.    A  forester.    Chaucer; 

Spenser. 
Fosterage  (foB't6r-&JX  n.    The  chaige  of 

nursing.    Raleigh. 
Foster-lMibe  (los't^r-bab X  n.    An  infant 

foster-child.    Byron, 
Foster-brother  (fos't«r-bmTH-6r).  n.    A 

uiale  nursed  at  the  same  breast,  or  fed  by 

the  same  nurse,  but  not  the  offspring  of  the 

same  parents. 
Foster-child  (fos't«rchndX  n.    A  chUd 

nursed  by  a  woman  not  the  mother,  or  bred 

by  a  man  not  the  father.    A  ddison. 
Fbster-dam  (fos'tdr-dam),  n.    A  nurse;  one 

that  performs  the  office  of  a  mother  by  giv- 

ing  food  to  a  child.    Dryden. 
F08ter-<langhter  (fos't«r-da-t«rX  n.    A  fe- 
male fed  and  educated  like  a  danghter, 

though  not  one  by  birth. 
Foster-earth  (fos'tdr-^rthX  »•    Earth  by 

which  a  plant  is  nourished,  though  not  its 

native  soil. 
Fosterer  (fos't^r-^r),  n.    A  nurse;  one  that 

feeds  and  nourishes  in  the  place  of  parents. 
Foster-fiather  (fos'tdr-f&'TH^r),  n.  One  who 

takes  the  place  of  a  father  in  feeding  and 

educating  a  child. 
Foster-liuid  (fos't^r-land),  n.  Land  allotted 

for  the  maintenance  of  a  person. 
Fosterleant  (fos't^r-leni  n.    [Fm^t,  and 

A.  Sax.  l^,  a  loan,  reward.  ]  The  remunera- 
tion fixed  for  the  rearing  of  a  foster-child; 

akio,  the  Jointure  of  a  wife.     Wharton. 
Fosterling  (fos't^r-lingX  n.    A  foster-child. 

111  none  o'  your  \ifi\\i-hcATX  fosterlings,  no  inmates. 

B.  yottson. 

Fostermentt  (fos't^r-ment),  n.  Food;  nou- 
rishment 

Foster-mother  (fos't£r-muTH-«rX  n.  A 
wonuui  who  takes  the  place  of  a  mother  in 
bringing  up  a  child;  a  nurse. 

Foster-nurse  (fos't^r-n^rs).  n.  A  nnrsa 

Ow  foster,tturte  of  nature  is  repose. 

The  which  he  lacks.  ShaJk. 

Foster-iHtrent  (fos'tdr-pir-entX  n.  A  foster 
father  or  mother. 

Fostershipt  (fos't^rshipX  n,  Forestership. 

Foster-sister  (fos't^r-sis-t^rX  n.  A  female, 
not  a  sister,  nursed  by  the  same  person. 

Foster-son  (fos't^r-sunX  n.  One  fed  and 
educated  like  a  son,  though  not  a  ton  by 
birth.     Dryden. 

Fostress  t  (fos'tresX  n.  A  female  who  feeds 
and  cherishes;  a  nurse.     B.  Jonson. 

Fote-hot^t  a^t>  Foot-hot;  straightway;  im- 
mediately.   Chaucer. 

Fbte-mantel,t  n.  Foot-mantle;  a  riding- 
petticoat    Chaucer. 

Fother  (fo'Tu^rX  n.  A  species  of  weight 
See  Fodder. 

Fother  (fo'TH*r).  r.  t  (A.  Sax.  fddet,  fodder, 
food,  a  covering  or  case;  comp.  O.  fiittem, 
to  feed,  to  line,  to  case,  tromf utter,  lining, 
food,  fodder.  1  To  endeavour  to  stop,  as  a 
leak  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  while  afloat  by 
letting  down  a  sail  by  the  comers  and  put- 
ting chopped  yam.  oakum,  wool.  coUon, 
&c,  between  it  and  the  ship's  sides. 

Fotivet  (f6t'ivX  a.  (From  L.  foveo,  fotum, 
to  warm.]    Nourishing.     Carew. 

Fotmal  (fot'malX  n.  A  commercial  tenn 
for  70  lbs.  of  lead. 

Touit6\a.    Full;  drunk.    [Scotch.] 

T*m  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brither— 

They  had  becn/oM  for  weeks  thcgither.     Bums. 

Fooat  (fb'atX  n^    The  house-leek.    [Scotch.] 
Fondre^t  Foalder,t  n.   [Fr]    Lightning. 
Chaucer. 

Fougade,  Fougasse  (fd-giid'.  fo-gfts'X  n 

[hY,  from  fovgue,  impetuosity;  It  fogo — 
probably  fmm  L.  focus,  a  hearth  or  fire-place, 
a  fire.  ]  MUit.  a  little  mine  in  the  form  of  a 
well,  8  or  10  feet  wide  and  10  or  12  deep, 
dug  under  some  work,  fortification,  or  post, 
charged  with  sacks  of  powder,  or  i>owder 
and  shells,  and  covered  with  stones  o€  earth, 


for  destroying  the  works  by  explosion.  Some- 
times a  fougade  is  dug  outside  the  works  to 
defend  them,  and  sometimes  beneath  to 
destroy  them  by  explosion. 


Scotch.] 

Are  we  Vkefotighten  an*  harass'd 

For  fear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last?       Bums. 

Foul  (foul),  a.  [A  Sax.  /Oi,  foul.  Cog.  Fris. 
ful,  0.  jaxU,  Dan.  fuul,  putrid,  corrupt, 
rotten,  fetid;  L.  puteo,  Lith.  puti,  Skr.  puy, 
to  be  putrid.]  1.  Covered  with  or  contain- 
ing extraneous  matter,  which  is  injurious, 
noxious,  or  offensive;  filthy;  dirty;  not 
clean;  as,  a  foxtl  cloth;  foul  hands;  a/otti 
chimney;  the  ship  has  a/otii  bottom. 

My  face  is  foui  with  weeping;.     Job  xvL  i6. 

2.  Turbid;  thick;  muddy;  as,  foul  water;  a 
/tmZ  stream. —3.  Scurrilous;  obscene  or  pro- 
fane; abusive;  as,  foul  words; /oui  language. 

Is't  not  enoug^h.  thou  hast  siibom'd  these  women 
To  accuse  this  worthy  man;  but,  in  fcuJ  mouth. 
And  in  the  witness  of  bis  proper  ear. 
To  call  him  villain?  SMaJt. 

4.  Cloudy  and  stormy;  rainy  or  tempest- 
uous; a8,/(mf  weather.— 5.  Loathsome;  de- 
filing; as,  hfoul  disease.— 6.  Wicked;  detest- 
able; abominable;  hateful;  shameful;  odious; 
as,  a/ouf  deed. 

Babylon  .  .  .  the  hold  of  every /!>m/ spirit 

Rev.  xviil  ». 
Hast  thou  forgot 
The  fauJ  witch  Sycorax?  ShaJk. 

Who  first  seduced  them  to  thaty^M/  revolt?  Miiton. 

7.  Unfair;  not  honest;  not  lawful  or  accord- 
ing to  established  rules  or  customs;  as,  fotd 
play.— 8.  Coarse;  gross. 

They  are  all  for  rank  and  fou/  feeding.    Felton. 

0.  Full  of  weeds;  full  of  gross  humours  or 
impurities;  as,  the  garden  is  \eryfouL 

You  perceive  the  body  of  our  kinirdom. 
How^Witis.  SAaA. 

10.  t  Unsightly;  homely;  of  little  value. 

Let  u-*,  like  merchants,  show  our  fouUtt  w»rt%. 
And  think  perchance  they'll  sell.  SkaJk. 

11.  Naut.  entangled:  having  freedom  of 
motion  interfered  with  by  collision  or  en- 
tanglement with  anything:  opposed  to  dear; 
as.  a  rope  is  foul.- -12.  Not  favourable,  safe, 
or  propitious;  not  fair  or  advantageous:  con- 
trary ;  dangerous ;  as.  a  /oul  wind ;  a  foul 
road  or  bay.— To  fall  foul,  to  fall  out;  to 
ouarreL  *If  they  be  any  ways  offended, 
tnev  faU  fotd.'  Burton— To  run  or  faU 
foul  of  (sometimes  to  fall  foul  on  or  upon), 
to  msh  upon  with  haste,  rough  force,  and 
unseasonable  violence ;  to  run  against ;  to 
stumble  over  or  upon ;  as,  the  ihip  fell  foul 
of  her  consort 

In  his  sallies  their  men  might  faU  fou/  ^  each 
other.  Clarendon. 

As  ships,  though  never  so  obsequious,ya// 
Foul  in  a  tempest  on  their  admiral         IFaUer. 

—To  make  foul  teater  (naut.),  to  come 
into  such  shoal  or  low  water  that  the  keel 
comes  near  the  bottom,  so  that  the  motion 
of  the  water  under  it  raises  the  mud  from 
the  bottom  and  fouls  the  water:  said  of  a 
tihip.—Foul  anchor,  an  anchor  whose  cable 
is  twisted  round  the  stock  or  one  of  the 
flukes. —A  fotd  copy,  the  first  rough  draught 
of  any  writing, defaced  with  alterations,  cor- 
rections, obliterations,  Ac:  opposed  to /air 
copy  or  eUan  copy.— Fotd  proof,  in  print- 
ing, an  uncorrected  printed  slip,  before  the 
tjrpofn^phii'al  and  other  errors  have  been 
rectifled;  a  proof  containing  many  errors. 
F01ll(foulX  V.  t.  [Directly  from  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  make  fllthy:  to  defile;  to  daub;  to  dirty; 
to  bemire;  to  soil;  as.  iofoid  the  clothes;  to 
fotd  the  face  or  hands.  Kzek.  xxxiv.  1&  'His 
stockings  fotd'd,  u  ngarter'd ,  an  d  down-gyved 
to  his  ankle.'  Shak.  'She  fouls  a  smock 
more  in  one  hour.'    Stctft. 

Beware  of  lust,  it  doth  pollute  and  ^<»«/ whom  Cod 
in  baptisme  washed  with  his  own  blood. 

C.  Herbert. 

2.  To  bring  into  collision  or  entangle  with 
something  that  impedes  motion. 

Fool  (foul),  v.i,  1.  To  become  foul  or  dirty; 
as,  this  gun/cmZ«  very  frequently.  —2.  Vaut. 
to  come  into  collision,  as  two  boats;  to  be- 
come entangled  or  clogged;  at,  the  rope 
folded;  the  block /ou^rf. 

Foulard  (fd-1arX  n.  [Fr]  A  kind  of  sflk  ma- 
terial for  ladies'  dresses,  originally  brought 
from  India;  a  silk  handkerchief  or  cravat. 

Fouldert  (fourd^rX  v.t  ro.Fr.  fouldre, 
lightning,  Fr.  foudre,  from  L  ftdgtir]  To 
emit  great  heat ;  to  flame  as  lightning;  to 
bum. 


Seem'd  that  loud  thunder,  with  amazement  great. 
Did  rend  the  ratling;  skies  with  flames  of  fould'rtug 
heat.  SfeMser. 

Foulest  n.    A  bird;  a  fowl.    Chaucer. 
Foully  (foulliX  adv.     In  a  foul  manner; 
filthily;  nastily;  hatefully;  scandalouslv ; 
disgracefully;   shamefully;   unfairly;  dis- 
honestly. 

1  foully  wronged  him :  do  (oxg\ye  me.  do.    Getjr. 
Thou  play'dst  moit  foully  for  it.  Shak. 

Foul-mouthed  (f  oul'mouTHdX  a.  Using  lan- 
guage scurrilous,  opprobrious,  obscene,  or 
profane ;  uttering  abuse,  or  profane  or  ob- 
scene words;  accustomed  to  use  bad  lan- 
guage. 

So  foitl'tnouthed  a.  witness  never  appeared  in  any 
cause.  Addison. 

Foulness  (foul'nesX  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  foul  or  fllthy;  flltniness;  defile- 
ment; pollution;  impurity;  hatefulneaa; 
atrociousness;  ugliness;  deformity;  unfair- 
ness; dishonesty:  as.  itie  fotUness  of  a  cellar 
or  of  a  well;  the  fotdneu  of  a  musket;  ti^e 
foulncM  of  a  ship's  bottom;  tiie  foulness  of 
adeeo. 

There  b  not  so  chaste  a  natioo  as  this,  nor  so  free 
from  all  pollution  or  foui$uss.  Bacon. 

Consul,  you  are  too  mfld; 
Tht  foulness  of  some  facts  takes  thence  all  mercy. 

B.  jfonson. 
The  foulness  of  th'  infernal  form  to  hide.    Dryden. 

Piety  is  opposed  to  hypocrisy  and  insincerity,  and 
all  falseness  ox  foultuss  of  intentions.      Hammond. 

FoulSDOken(foul'spdk-nXa.  Using  profane, 

scurrilous,  slanderous,  or  obscene  language. 
Foumart  ( f 6'mlirt  X  n.     [Prov.  £.  fotUmart, 

O.E.  ftdimart,folmert,  from  E./oti/,  A.  Sax. 

ftU,  and  nuirt,  marten:  Fr.  marte.    Comp. 

the  O.  tttnJbnarcfrr  (stinking  martenXl  The 

polecat  (which  seeX 
Found  (found),  pret  and  pp.  oifind. 
Found  (foundX  P.t    [Fr.  fonder,  from  L. 

fundo,  to  found,  fram  fundus,  the  bottom 

of  anything.]    1.  To  lay  the  basis  of ;  to  fix. 

set,  or  place,  a^  on  something  solid  for  sup- 

Eort ;  to  ground ;  to  base;  to  establish  on  a 
asis  literal  or  figurative;  to  fix  firmly. 

It  fell  not.  for  it  was  founded  on  a  rock.  Mat.  viL  95. 

Power,  founded  on  contract,  can  descend  only  to 
him  who  has  right  by  that  contract.  LocJt*. 

I  had  else  been  perfect. 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock.    5A«1. 

2.  To  take  the  first  steps  or  meaturea  in 
erecting  or  building  up ;  to  begin  to  raise ; 
to  begin  to  form  or  lay  the  basis  of;  to  origin- 
ate; as,  to  found  a  college  or  library. 
'Wherewith  he  did  the  Theban  city  found.' 
Dryden. 

Hath  wrought  confusion  in  the  Table  Roond 
Which  good  King  Arthur  founded.        Tennyson. 

Found  (found),  v.%.  To  rest  or  rely:  followed 
by  on  or  ifpott;  as,  1  found  upon  the  evidence 
of  my  senses. 

Fouild  (foundX  V.  t  [Fr.  fondre,  to  melt,  to 
cast,  from  L.  fundo,  fusutn,  to  pour  out 
(hence  fuse,  <fec.X  Same  root  as  in  Gr.  ehed, 
e/t«ti«<},  to  pour]  To  cast;  to  form  by  melt- 
ing a  metal  and  pouring  it  into  a  mould. 

Foundation  (found-a'sHonX  n.  [L.L  ftm- 
datio,  from  L./^n<fo,/utidaf tim.  See  Found, 
to  lay  ^e  basis  of  anything.  ]  1.  The  act  of 
founding,  fixing,  establishing,  or  beginning 
to  build.— 2.  The  solid  ground  on  which  the 
walls  of  a  building  rest;  also,  that  part  of 
the  building  or  wall  which  is  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  hence,  the  basis  or 
groundwork  of  anything;  that  on  which 
anything  stands  and  by  which  it  is  supported. 

Behold.  I  lay  In  Zion  for  a  foundatsott,  a  stone  .  . . 
a  precious  comer-stone.  Is.  xxviii.  16. 

Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which 
is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.  i  Cor.  iiL  ti. 

8.  A  donation  or  legacy  appropriated  to  rap- 
port an  institution,  and  constituting  a  per- 
nument  fund,  usually  for  a  charitable  pur- 
pose ;  fund  invested  for  a  benevolent  pur- 
pose; endowment 

He  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  school  no  a 
foundation.  Snift. 

4.  That  which  is  founded  or  pstablished  by 
an  endowment;  an  endowed  institution  or 
charity. 

Foundationer  (found-a'shon-^rX  n.  One 
who  derives  support  from  the  fonndatlon  or 
endowment  of  a  collctre  or  endowed  school 

Foundationless (foimda'ohonlc8X<>-  Hav- 
ing no  foundation. 

Foimdation-musUn  (fonnd-&"fthon-muz'- 
linX  H.  An  open-worked,  gummed  fubrlc. 
used  for  stiffening  dresses,  bonnets,  and  the 
like.     Simmcnds. 

Foundation-school  (fnund-a'shon-skdl). »- 
An  endowed  school    See  Focndatiok,  8. 

Foundation-Stone  (found-a'shon-stdnX  n. 
A  stone  of  a  public  building,  laid  in  public 


Fate.  UiT,  fat,  fdll;       mi,  met.  h«r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mdve;       ttbe,  tub,  b\|]l;       oil,  pound;      ii,  8c  abune;     y.  So.  fey. 


rOUE-WAT  COCK 


Tmuida.t  e.t     (See  Fond,  i 

ranndar  (faaod'tr),  n.     On* 
Sin.  ur  «iUbli(taot:  u,  (o)  oi 


of  ■  Unpic  or  eltT,  (6)  An  .uthot;  one 
fnid  whom  juiTtfalnv  orMnmta ;  at,  tti« 
/ou  n  iter  or  t  hi:  I  ul  phUo»pEien:  U)«/d1i  ruKr 
0[  « tvaily  or  nic«. 

(«)  One  who  enJuin;  one  who  (umlihu  i 
p«npui0n(  fund  for  Iha  lupport  of  jui  luiti- 
nitlDn:  u,  the  /ounderol  »  coUcga  or  hnt- 

jdUi. 

rmndar  (found'^v  n.    one  who  fonnd>: 

cutrr;  m,  afntindtr  of  cunon,  ball*,  hud- 
wiTO.  printing  Irpe*.  *c. 
" 'W  (fuuni'^rX  n.t     IO.FI-,  fmdrer, 

,r    In  itnlc  u  B  >blp.  tO  gO  lO  Ihfi  hot. 

—fojut.  ground,  b 


Jam  of  the  body. 


/owdi'iy.  cbkTct 
cotodoM,  ground 
parpoaeK.  ^finnu  ._. 
ranndan^-und  (fonnd'AR-iud). 
/aundlHg,  ■  ipeclu  of  land  obUined  frvu 
Lanrlibun.  Keot.  and  otbor  dlitrlota,  tor 
making  foundrj  mooldi. 

FoiiBdarr.   Bee  FooniaT. 

TonndUns  (fonnd^g),  n.  [Dbn.  formed 
tnat/tund,  MM  bant&nff  frtm  tend,  dtirUng 
froB  daar.  ]  A  datgrUd  or  expoud  Infuv 
a  E^d  rouDd  wlthoiil  a  parent  or  owner. 

raaBdUv-boratUl  (to>ind"IiDg-hcM^plt- 
ll),  n.  AGoQitalat  which  children  d(«rted 
bj  their  parent*  and  found  bf  itnncen  an 
hniuKtit  ap. 

Pmuunia  (fomid'i 


Poiuulnr,  ronndny  (tonnd'ii.  faiuid'4-r1). 
»  IFr.  /tnuHriM]  L  The  art  of  caMIng 
metal!  Into  Tarlou  fomu  for  nee  bJ  melting 
them  and  posrtpii  tlwn  Into  moulda.— 1.  The 
bnlldlngi  and  worki  occnpled  for  cMtlng 
DHtali:  aa,  a/oim^p  of  bellt,  of  hollow 
ware,  of  cannon,  of  tnxa.  At 

ToaMito 


Roman  Catholl 

FonnUin  (fom 


Introduced  In  garden!  and  pieaaure-gTonndi; 
and  publlu  toantalni,  of  an  elaboiate  char- 


ia(tount'in-pen).  n.  A  writing 

>ui  Bupply  of  ink. 

t»ln-trM(founfin-tr«X n  lApopufar 
io(  the  Indian  cedMr (CtdrutDtoJan). 
from  the  large  quantltir  nf  turpentine  ohich 
it  rlclda—Z.  Apopnlar  name  for  a  Brazilian 
tree.  dBMolpirua  vlvvutta.  iho  ^oung  twin 
of  which  yield,  when  thaken,  a  clear  drink- 
able ilnld. 

FoimUia  (lonnt'ful).  fl.     Full  of  !prlngi^ 
MM.fount/uliiM. 
roaqnlsra  W)-k*-*'rt),  n.  pi     [After  Dr. 

dne  at  Paria.)    A  genua  of  Uutlcui  plant*. 

Tamarlcacea.    The  three  >p«cle*  are  Ireet 
or  ehrube,  wttb  entire  oh' —  j— '—  -■— 


Ponrt 

Srj,o,    |A8a<./«l«r.    Cog. 
vAi  fiaatr;  a.  and  D.  vier; 

oSh 

«,r 

prtml 

ve  form  i>  tatv 

1.  The  I 


the  crew  of  »  foor-oHred  boat.— Tojoorn 
on  (he  hand*  and  feet,  or  Uie  liuid*  *i 
A  child  uninDr  {"•  "  "U/nr.    Sf.  HtrtH. 
(4)  To  )»  perfect  or  con- 
■ialentinaltmpecta:  aa.     ^ 
the  ilmUe  doea  not  run  /^ 

6n^aU/™ri    8eo  AU,       LO   Lv 

PoiirbB(forb).i  [F^.i  A       Vn  rV 

tricking  (ellow ;  a  cheat  J    L 

Kttlyn.  I      V»/ 

FonrebM,  FonrdiKfor-      '■—>,—' 

>h«',   far'ihi),  pp.     [Fr.       cmiianchH 

/oui-dU.  forked.)   In  W. 

■n  appellation  given  lo  a  croM  (oAad 

the  ende 
Foniotwtt«  (lOr-abet^  n.  r**. 

fork,  a  lable-lork.]    L  In  an. 

|ii)thethUi  poMertor  commitn 


/munn.fromL/ow^pnli.  a  fountain.]  lA 
■prlnwornatamlaoorcentwAtcr;  aiprlngor 
bauing  of  water  from  the  earth;  thehead  or 


ch.cUDi    Ui,se.kwki    B.r>:    li^i 


Fonr-OOiaand  (fCrlior-ntrdl  a. 
I      Uaring  four  cottiers  or  anaiea. 
F<rar-«dsad.  (fdr'ejd),  a.    HaTing 


FonifOld  IfMKii).  n.     Fou  thnea  aa 

FonrfOUCICr'rAidXv.C    ToaaMialna 
(old  ratio.     OaoiriA. 
FQniftxrtaa  ((ar'fut-edi  a.    Hating  (oar 


>r  tumbril;  A  baggage-c 


Fonr-bandtll  (lOr^and-ed),  a 
hand);  ijUAdrumanoua. 
Fonr-horM  (fSrTiora),  o.     Di 


Thi 


(o  be  lubdlvlded  into  philaneteriee  or 
ciatioiu,  ooDiiillng  of  I  WO  membera, 
group  occupying  a  common  edifice,  an 
enjo^ng  the  fruit  of  their  lahoun  in 
mon  Though  talent  and  Induitry  wc 
be  rewarded.  Do  one  wal  to  be  allowi 


I  bj  lour 

a  Freneh- 


'ed  tv 


venal  languaee  wai  lo  b«  eitabilihed.  while 

geCher  ander  ■  centml  gotemmeDt,  like  the 
cantont  ut  Switierluid  or  the  Statei  of 
America,     youriertim  ia  one  of  the  epeclBc 

Fouileilit,  FOQTlailte  (fo'ri-ir-iit,  ftfri^r- 
It),  n.  An  adherent  of  the  syatem  pro- 
pounded by  CharleB  Fourier  d(  Beaan^n. 


Poor-ln-bUld  (t«r'ln-hi 
dilTer  holding  all  the  re 


d  by  OI 


by  rein)  held  In  the  hand 
aa,  he  waa  drtTlng/our-fn 
FonrllM  (fining),  n.     Ot 

Fonnn  (lAnn),  n.   Suneaa 


d).  ode.  With 
t  a  tingle  driver: 
:  of  four  chUdreu 


>a  In  which  the  powder  la 


may  be  pnrchan 

PoDrpeiULj  (lefpen-nl),  n.    a  u 

Fonr-pMter  (fflr'pftiWr),  n,  A 
havinK  four  poaU  or  pllian  for  Ui 
Foniiiaiuuler  ((fir- pound 'er),  r 


PowitoKOrWr).  n.    [Fr.)   A  harbinger. 


(tWitaX  n.     I.  The  number  con 


I^nPteBIl((flr't*n),n.  IFovr  mdA  Itn;  A 
Jeoaertvn.]  Four  and  ten;  twice  .eve; 
FoortMntll  (f*Kl*nth),  a.  Tlie  ordin 
the  (ourth  after  the  tenth. 


lit  divided 

prehending  tiiirteen 
Fonitb  (Idrth)^  dT   The  ordinal  of  four;  the 


er  the  third. 


hole  i 


of  a  unit  divlc. 

n  inlervai  compoaed  of  two  I 


_:  the 
-t  In 

rheSitn- 


two  lemitonei;  and  the  prr/rri  /ourtit  of 

Fonrthly  (tfirthli),  adv.     lo    the   fourth 

FouT-my  Cock,  Fonr-wty  VtXn  (fCr'w* 
kok.  fdr-w*  v^  .1.  A  doicriplion  of  au- 
tomatic valre  occaalonally  need  In  ttetm- 


i.  Ft.  toil;      og,  Biiv; 


I,  (ken;  th,  tUn; 


FOnT-irhMlar  [tar-HberA[}.n.  a  coub  wltli 
FouUr  (fo'[ 


WrrtO'Wr),!! 
._    Leiplcable  te 


r:  folnsu.    (Scotch.) 


Kiair  aim  ^ipt  ud  JlTVlUl'  J>c 

Fonth,  Fowtb  (lutb). 
oDi:  plenleoiu. 

Fmtnil  (lOtn),  n.    1< 


Abunduiti  capl< 


(Ft./ 


/ulua,  to  lecher  1 


™(«.  pp. «[/«.(« 
an;  bue;  deipju 
North  ot  Englinc 


Foviikta  (fU'ri-U). 
tot  eoTered  "■Ith  i 

AvMUto,  FoTMilaMd(fe'vS-6-liit.  lo-va-a- 

Itt-sd).  a.    [See  FOVKOLE.!    Id  tol  markwl 

bj  IKUe  depnuloni  or  plU. 
FoTBole  (f<yv8-61),  11,    [A  aim.  fonnBil  from 

L/oma.Bplt-l    Infc(.(.  thBDerilheolumof 

oertaLn  f unheals;  th« 

FOTlllk  (f4-nmx  n. 


UoD>  or  plUi 


^pUcIa 


Louriah.)  In 
I  powilerorHmiauM  matter 
lelDteHoroC  the  pollen  grain, 
the  Imnieillata  agent  in  (er- 
deiceniia  through  the  pollen 


Fowl  (Tou'l}.  n.  [A.  Sax, /iijKl, /"?"'.« 'owl. 
a  birdr  D.  ami  1i.  boget,  IceL  and  DmUr/ugt, 
Ooth./vgli.ablid.  It  hat  sometimes  been 
-*_■ — .-J  -,i>i.  A  J^^J^  JUAgan,  to  ilj,  bat 
be  DOUD  while  II  appears 
the  CMS  Willi  the  cam- 
Dutch.  Oennin,  in.,  la 
L  bird;  often  unchanged 
idonlnlonover  the  flab  of 


■ponding  word!  Ij 
In  the  plural.  'Sai 


being  the  genenl  term  rorleaUietad  biped.: 
PtnrlCtouR. r  t     To  catch  or  mil  wild  loirli 

ilecoya,  neta.  and  uurea,  by  punning  tben 


Fowlinf-plMeffDnl'Ing-piaX"-  Allghtgnn 
for  ahootuig  fowls  or  tHiUt  of  any  kind. 

Foirth,  n.  and  a.    See  Fouth. 

rox(toV»).n  lA  Sai;  a. /ucA*.  LO.  w«, 
ProT.  E.  faat.  Ooth.  /auAo,  fox.     Fiam  (B. 


Ull.  ysUowiib  or  tlrxw-ca 
euth.  la  remukable  f« 


MS^ai 


(C  argimtMv*\  red''(Di   W^J^'**)- 

croBtedloi  j^C.  deeu—alui),  awlft  (oi  {C. 


t  (CoUumvmm  lyra).  I 


5i.«.ng 

FoidoEn 

a  To  repair, 

Htatea.] 
Fox  (lolu).  t 

FOIt  (foks),  I 


al  ropoyi 
of  the  Bl 


.    [United 

jrmeBting— 
ig  new  ao1ei. 


i.    To  turn  aoor;  applied  to 
»un  In  feraieiidng. 

IL.  Jalz;  comp.  £.  /ajcjiwn. ) 
int  eiproalon  for  a  twont 


nfulu.or 


ipeclet.  the  PUrvpui 
'  'Ugtb  of  from 

tlp"irf  the'o'ther."^"y  I'nhabil  Australia, 
JavL  Sumatra.  Borneo,  fic..  a*  weU  aa  the 
continent*  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

FOX'l>nuIl(fok>'bruih),n.  The  tall  ot  a  f  oi. 

Fox-OBM  (fokiliii),  -     —--■-■--■-  -— 


cbaiXn. 


Fox-aATtH  (fokf-erth).  n  A  hole  1 
earth  to  which  a  foi  reaorta  lo  hide  It 

FosOd  (fokal),  p.  and  a.  DUcoloni 
atslned;  u.  fiatd  timber.— Foud  bt 
lenn  applied  to  hooka  of  which  the 


FoxMle.1  Foxary.l 


Fox-STll  (foki-«^ 
vll),  n.  A  kind  of 
dliaaae  In  which 
the  hair  faUt  off.      , 

Fnx-fllhCoktlkih). 
n.  Same  *I  Foe,  & 

PoxcloTB  ( foka'- 
glUTt.n-  Acomman 
bltlah  plant.  Di- 

aaX  order  Scrophu- 

onbankLpasturee. 
Ac,  In  hilly  and 
eipeclally     luhal- 


i  w  uuc  OI  uic  uiuai  BLxbei]  ud  beautiful 

hat  bu  great  reputaUon  aa  a  medicinal 

otic,  and  diuretic  In  diaenes  of  the  heart 
nd  dropsy.  lU  medicinal  propertie*  are 
lue  to  Qie  poiaonout  subatance  known  at 

at  is  generally  Died.  Theflowen 

gardena. 


dlgltalln. 


Beverftl  other  ipeciet  are  growt 
suchai  i?.  yrandi^ora  and  i).  lul 
low  llowera.  and  D.  /erruginia  wltb  b 

FOX-fnpa  ((oka'grip).  n.  A  name  gi 
aereral  north  American  Tirletlet  of  i 
u  ririi  IdfrruMO,  V,  eardl/aUa.  Iron: 
foiy  perfume. 

Foumnd  (foki'honndx  n  A  houi 
chasing  lotea;  it  railety  of  bound  In 
are  combined,  in  the  highest  degree 
i^eiifliwA  fUwsiiaa,ttrength.  spirit,  Ane 
and  •ubordinalion.    Tt 


breed  between 


greyhnund.  It  l>  commonly  of  *  wliila 
Foxhunt  (foffliuntX  n.  The  cbwe  or  hunt- 

Foihuntor  (foki'bunW*rY  n.  Oi»  who 
hunta  or  putiuea  tmet  with  hounda. 

Fox-hunting  (fokaliuntrlne),  n.  The  pnr- 
■alt  ot  the  foi;  fox-chaie. 

Pox-hnntlnx  (toksliunt-ing),  a.  Kelating 
to  the  punolt  of  the  foi;  hnilns  the  taate* 
or  babitaut  i.  toihonter.  'A /m-ktintuv 
aqulre.'    liacaulav- 

FoxlA,  FoxUkO  (loksTah,  (oksTlk),  o.     Ee- 

Foxlrt(loks1l),  a.  HaTing  the qnoilUea at 
afoi;  aa, /oriv  craft.     LaCfmer. 

Fox-lhuk  (toki'ahgrk),  n.  A  genna  at 
aharka,  Aloplaa  or  Alopeclaa.  Called  alio 
the  Sra^fox  or  Tkralur.    See  SiA-rox. 

Tmnhlp  (foki'Bbip).  n.     The  charaeler  or 


-"lEa, 


iolafoi:ciinnli 


'BlMV  (foki'allp).  n.     A  feigned  ileep. 

UUl  (toks'ttl),  n.  t  The  ull  of  a  foi.— 
ame  aa  Fcalail-grati.—S.  In  TwtoL  the 
ler,  more  or  leu  of  a  cylindrical  form 
hoUow  In  the  centre,  obtained  in  Uw 
stu;e  □(  the  charcoal  finery  prooeaa.- 
tttdgina.  tn  Mnttv,  a  method  of 

— ' '  by  ittcklng  in'     " 

[t  a  thin  wedge  < 

bottom  of  the  bole,  spllb,  eipanda,  and 

Fox-tallad  (fok^Uld),  a.     Kesembllng  the 

Foxtkll-srSM  (toke'Ul-gnii).  n.  The  com- 
mon name  given  to  the  greases  ot  the  genua 
Alopscumi.  because  ot  Uie  cloae  ^llndrlcu 
panicle  in  which  the  iplkeleta  of  floweri  are 


Hedging  perform 


into  the 
hard 


_ —    , —  jweilr 

•ought  after  as  a  boUinlckl  rarity. 
Poxtr»P  (foks^rapX  n.     A  trap,  or  k  gin  or 


Mature!,  on 

The  alpine  foitoll-gnaa  lA.  oJpai 

rare  plant,  being  much  priied  and 


Foxy  (fidu'i),  a. 


..  Pertaining 


■tcintng  to  foxes: 

of  a  foi;  suggesUre  of  a  foi  or  of 
'  Modred'B  narrow  /«v  face.' 
I  applied  to  crapes 
9  flHour  of  the  fox- 
grape.— 4,  Sour:  Mid  of  wine,  beer,  &c., 
which  haa  aonred  in  the  coune  of  fermenlft- 
tlon. 

Poyt  (foi),  B.  (Ft.  /o»,  foi.  faith,  whenoa 
Oil.  /oeu.  a  compact]    Faith ;  aUcelanos. 

Fd7  (foi),  R.  [O.  D.  /ety,  a  compact,  from 
Ft.  /oy.  foi.  talUi.  became  it  was  cnitomati| 

drlnUng  together  ]  Afeaetglrenbyapenan 

Foylet  (foil),  e  I.  To  foil ;  lo  defeat  or  con- 
quer; to  trample.    Spemfr. 

Forndl  ([otno).  iHvl.  ISeeFoix.)  Pushed 
or  thnut.  aa  In  hncing.     Sptntrr. 

FOTlonl  (fol'Kin),  K.  Abundance.  aeeFomog. 

FoxlUMt  (fo'ii-nes).  n.  [See  FoKT.)  The 
ir  quality  of  being  toiy ;  sponglness: 
■s ;  hence,  want  of  itanuna ;  want  oi 


spirit;  i 


FUe,  Or,  bt,  till: 


Foiy  (WiO,  a  [A.  Bai.  wwy,  Juicy;  D.  eses, 
spongy;   Icel.  ikps.  watery.]    Spongy;  soft; 
■  puffy.     [Scotch,! 
—     '•—  '■--     C*o- 

"iPrortnidi 

1,  Sc.  Bbtme;      },  Be.  Isjr. 


mcu  (fn-IU),  n.     [Vi.,  tnm/nMiiw,  to 
cnuh:   It  Jnuaaan-Jra  tftma  L   (ro, 

nprou;  ■  Deli;  qiuml;  ■  diiturbuioe. 
FlwM  (fruhX  n.     In  oliut-Hoit.  u  Iron 

ftta  In  vhlch^AHVflBdUiieivljr  farmed  uv 

Dlactd.  to  be  pat  Into  the  lower  otbd  oTar 

tba  fiinuu. 
Fntdd  ltni/M\  a.    CL.  /racidiu.  meUow, 

•oft]     KoCUd  trom  being  too  ripe;  oTcr- 

ilpeL  puUcuLuly,  tn  M,  uT  >  puty  teitiin. 

between  Qaihy  maA  puLp^r 
VtUk  (rnkX  a.    (A  IDRD  ol  frank.    Camp. 

Be.  dnichn.  E.  drvnten;  0.  Uick,  B.  Min^l 

Keuly^  euer;  torwud.     [Scotcb.} 
Fnatl((rAt).>.l.    |L/niii(rs./«clviii,  to 

bcekk)    To  break:  to  violate. 


FneUbU  (lnkfa.t 


A  gable  coping, 
the  nDUJne  t^  tbe 


d  {fr«lieed),  p. 

Q.     In  htr.  harlng  a  part 

FnoUon  (hak'thoo 
[ft-,;  L/mrtw,  fromj.-.. 
fo.  /roeluui.    to   break.) 


pnlntaaut  tbe  niunbtnif  equal  part*  Into 
which  nnllv  ar  i  <iuuitity,  cunUiIereil  aa  a 
wbole.  1>  dfililed.  and  the  nomeratarpointa 
out  how  many  ut  IbMO  part*  are  taken. 
Tliiu.  in  the  frattlun  |,  the  unit  or  whole 
h  diridea  Into  i  equal  part^  and  3  of  them 


itcrpoHd  between  the  itmple  hactiona 
'hiLh  UwT  are  compoied:  ttaui,  i1/  \'if 


tnctlana.  Tn  dtcimai  fraetiona  the  deno- 
minator ig  10,  or  aome  number  produced  br 
the  continued  multlpllcatliin  of  10  m  a  fac- 
tor, luch  a>  100.  1000,  Ac.:  hence,  then  la 
no  neceMltji  for  writing  the  dcuomlnator, 

pultlDg  a  point  ( )  before  the  aomeratoT,  u 
i=,'^',  -ii-iVoi  ■OS  =  i(«.    See  nnder  Di- 

FncUonml  (frak'ihan.al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
fnu.a'una:  comprliin;;  a  part  or  the  parta  of 
a  unit:  conitltuling  a  fraction^  tM,fmetienai 


FTftetUtUtlT  (Ini^*hon-a-rl),  a.  Fractional 

-^-iloni  aimk'ihne^a     [From  Pror  >. 

1 florchlde-J  Apt  to  quarrel; 


Fnetlotu 

Jnteh,  ta  q 

croia;  tnapplih;  peeTlah; 
ftouf  man;  a/ra«<wva  chuu. 
FnctlDUIlT  (trak'ahna-IJX  dd*.    ta  a  frao- 
Uooi  dianner  BDapplahl;. 

I*  (tnk'ahua^aa),  n.    i.  Ine- 


nblence:  aroptureol  a  uUd  bodj— X.  1 
niry.  the  breaking  of  a  bone.  A  fncioi 
i_  _..__!.  __  ertrnpounrf.'  almple  when  tli 


.  oolv  [■  dl Tided: 
I  la  bn>ken.  with 
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tntefniDienlA  A  traclun  i>  l«mied  Imni- 
■vrjrt,  loi^ludinal,  or  obliaiu,  according 
to  lu  direction  hi  regard  to  the  aila  M 
the  bone.  -  S.  In  mtmroL  the  raannor  In 
which  a  mineral  bnaki.  and  bj  which  lU 
teiturel>dlipU;ed;llia  broken  >uifacg;u. 
a  compact  Aaelu  re;  a  nbroui/metuir;  tuU- 
ated.  lUiated,  or  coQCboidal  /ntcture.  Ac 
Fnntnra  (frak'tdr),  d.i.  preL  A  pp.  frac- 
(und;  ppr.  /ratturinf.    To  break;  to  bunt 

oue  parte  of;  aa,  to/racTurea  bone;  to/roe- 

lun  the  ikuU- 
PIM  (fri),  prni, 
Trmtmm  (trt'ai 

IL,  a  bridle.- 


la  (M'Da\ 


itraini  the'  mol^ol 


, .- rhenrgenua, 

a  genua  of  perennial  herba  with  creeping 
Btoloiu,nat  order  Roaaceie.  Only  four  apeclea 

amall  hard  achenei  iunk  in  the  aurface  of 
a  lugn  Otmby  receptaclo.  One  tpecie*,  F, 
K*eo  (the  wilditnwberry),  la  aBrftith  plant 
common  In  ihady  place*.  The  culliiated 
atrawbarry  I*  f  itatior.  See  BnuHBKRKT. 
PTMlto (fra'JIl), o.  [L/™oiIi..(rom/™nirii, 
to  break.)  Brittle;  eaally  broken;  eailly 
deitroyed;  liable  to  lalL 

Syh  Brittle,  inflmi,  weak,  frail,  alight,  de- 


Fnsllalr  (fra'JU-U),  ode.    In  a  fragile  man- 

FnCLlBIUH  {tra']ll-nea),  n.    Same  a*  Fn- 

SSilty  (fra-Jin-tl).  »  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  fragile;  brIttleneM;  fnn- 
glblUty;  liability  loTall;  fnllty. 

Tracment  (fng'mmt),  n.  |I./rDirnimluM, 
from  /ratiffo.  to  break.  ]  A  part  broken  olT; 
a  piece  icparatcd  from  anything  by  break- 
ing; anything  left  uncompleled;  apartiepa- 

tlon:  aa,  a  fraanunt  ot  an  ancient  writing. 
'The/Tu^qrinliof  the  golden  day.'  Tenny- 

FTumenUl  (frag-menfal),  o.    Con^tlng 

of  fragmenta;  fragmentary. 
FnsmanUiily  (fr*g'ioent-»-rl-U),  adv.    In 

a  fragmentary  maaner;  by  placemeaL 
Plr««mmiUiy(fni«'ment-a-rl),a.  Compoaed 

ot  fragmenta  or  broken  piece*;  broken  up; 

FTOffmenfary  roekM.  in  geoL  rock*  formed  of 
fragmenta  of  other  rocka,  aa  tufa*,  agglom- 
iratoa, ' '-  — -■•- '— 


(frag-ment-ed),  a.  Broken  Into 
fragmenta;  ciliting  In  fnuinentB. 

TraioT  {trk'aotX  n.  [L,  a  breaking,  a  craah- 
Ing,  from  /rango,  to  break  |  A  loud  and 
auddeu  Round;  the  report  of  anythlngbunt- 
Ing;  a  loud  hanh  eound;  a  cruh.     TTaUr, 

Pri(0r(ft4'gorXn.  (From  L/nvro,  to  emit 
a  *cenLl  A  itrong  or  iweet  acaut  Sir  T. 
Herbert 

mtnanee  (frA'gran*).  n.  [L.  fraarantia. 
SeentiOHAKT.  1  The  quality  of  being  Irag- 
nmt.  or  tbat  quality  ol  bodlea  which  aflecia 
the  olfactory  nerrea  withan  agrveable  aenaa' 
tlon;  iweetoee*  ol  imell;  pleasing  acent; 
gntefnl  odonr. 


FncTMiar  (rri'gnui-ilX   •>■ 

Fnsiant  (rrA'grant).  a.  [L.  fntgram,  frt- 
araniit.  ppr.  of  friara.  to  emit  a  acentl 
Bweel  of  nn  el ! ;  affect^  the  olfactory  nerrei 
agreeably;  hairing  an  agreeable  perfume. 


FTaiidIt,t  a.    Fraught.    Amatr. 

ynuTTfr*]),".  {Vr  fnuM/raiU.i.fra- 
ailii.  fragile,  from  fraa.  root  ot  miBao,  to 
bnak.]  1.  Eaally  brokeo  ;  fngfie;  weak; 
Infirm;  liable  to  fall  and  decay:  niblect  to 


s;  of  Inflm 


paitlonJVatt'  AMUwr.  " 
TnH  (fril),  n.  fNorm.  fraiit.  a  baakel 
1.  A  ba*kei  made  of  ruthee,  In  which  drii 
fruit  1*  occaalonally  imported.  ^£  A  nu 
need  for  wearing  baakeU  —  S.  A  certa 
.—.,...  ,.  _.., ,..-,,  jj  ,j„  _  oontaini 

Fl  n  a  fraU  maun* 

Pi  The  condlUon  i 

Fl  The  condition  < 

q  reakneu  of  mol 

t  a*  to  be  deceived  > 

faolt  proceeding  from  weaknea*; 
'-  -'  '-•-mlty:  in  thii  leDBe  It  hi 


jf  infirmity: 


na,  Infirmity,  Imperfectioii.  tal 


Prune,!  Pniia,t  t.f.  [Lancaihire  frayru; 
A.  8ax.  frcegnian;  I>.  vraaen;  Q.  fraaen,  to 
a*k.]    Touik.    CAaiiar, 

FnklMhaaj  <f riah-firO,  n.  [Fr.J  Freahneaa; 
CoolneM.     Drydrn. 

FniM  (frli),  n.  (Ft.,  from  It  A-wio,  orna- 
ment, trimming,  frieie  on  a  builifing.]    In 


Bwlth  bkCOD  lo 

I  with  a  traUe, 
Ke  (Which  BM>I 

That  maj  be 

n.    I  Ft.  fmn- 


berrj-TlkBeicreitenc 
FnjDa  (frAm),  e.  i.  pr 


characlerlted  by  raip- 

et.  *  pp.  Annwd;  ppr. 

effect;  0  Sal. /rnBmian,0,i*ri«/r™ifl.ICel.' 

'-in^.to  accDmpll*h,to bring  lopaia.  UL 

further,  from  A  Ati.  frum,  from,  atronc, 

rward  =/rom,  prep.    Sieat.1    L  To  oon- 

'uct  by  Btting  and  uniting  together  the 

-uctloD  and  union  of  varluni  parti:  aa.  to 
IMU  a  houia  or  other  building.  - 1.  To 
Ike;  to  cDDpoK:  to  contrive:  to  plan:  to 

te,  a*  anmething  fal*e. 


S.  To  fit.  •*  (or  a  apeclflc  end;  to  regnlaCa; 

ourUtet'accDt^g  to  the  rule*  of  the  got- 
pel.  'fniuudtomakewomanfalaa.'  ^ak. 
4  To  eiecute;  lo  perfonn. 


S.tToiupporl     -Thatona  itafl  hi*  feeble 

*tep*  dliWrflme,'   i^wnerr,— 0,  To  miTonnd 


Pr«in«(fram),.   .    _ 

Ttvxm  (frAm),  tL     1  Anything 
part*  fitted  and  united;  lab^i 

XUlcally,  bodily  airuelure;  n 
peraon:  phyilcal  oonaUtntli 
ThU  gomHrA*-".  die  wih,  mst 


And  fHd  (ill  uciel  Ibme.  Cilirt-lci. 
l  The  main  thnbanof  aatnwtur*  fitted  and 
Joined  togetberlor  the  pnrpoM  of  tupportlng 


wd  togetberlor  the  pnrpoM  of  tup 
_.  lilm^ithenlng  the  whole;  fnmew 
the  JVame  of  a  honae,  bani,  bridge,  i 


oh.  eAain;      Cb,  Sclodt;      g,  ^i      li^b;      ti,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  aivi      tb,  lAea;  th.  tAIn;      *,  ulgl 


fRAlCX-BRmOE 

dmltlliu.  iDclodug,  or  aapportlnB  tblngt; 
«,  the  fiame  of  a  window,  Joor,  plctur*. 
T  looliijig'BtAU.     Speuiflcally,  (a)  uDoqff 

outidert,  skiadof  ledgi.  luclodngsboui], 
rlilth  belDK  fllLBd  with  wet  und.  Him  u 
.mould  [or cutlDgs.  (c) A  »rt oriooin on 
Fbitb  llDBD,  Bilk,  ic.,  IsatreCcbed  foiiguUt- 


coatrlving;  cODtiiraoee;  lavm- 


a.  Putlcalir  Btits.  H 
utmUtntloii;  ai.tv.ni 


rtmcledi ..... 
on  Ihs  principle  of  combining  tbe  cnsleit 
degrm  ol  atrengUi  with  the  unilleat  ei- 
pendlture  of  mBteriaL 
^ui»^onM  (hlbnlKnu),  n.    a  boiue  coa- 


WW(rnni'ni).n.  AthlDHWitretched 

uu>  iikine.  «l  tliont  wblcb  IC  would  not  hive 

■DtHdent  risldltr  tor  working. 
ftunt-UmMT (trimtim-bSc),  n    One  ol 

the  tirnbfln  conMltutlng  part  of  the  frame 

ot  a  house  or  ■  reswL 
RBmamirk  (IrimVirk).  n.    I.  A  itnicCore 

or  tsbrtc  lor  incloilng  or  BapparUngjuij- 

work  ol  ■  bnildlDs.— !.  Structure:  coniUtn- 
tion;  adjuatftd  urangementi  tji^jara. 


g  togetbot.— i  A  (r«B«worl( 
Praminff-ohUfll  (Irim'ins-cblv-clX  m.     In 

Pnanmlt  (Imni'lt),  a.     [See   FKunii.1 


Fnnml,! 


Pninpold  (frmi 


(frmm'pel.  fi 
ided  ol  A  3 


'pad). 

Yen  wile),  und  E.  fcoill  Unruly:  torwurd; 
erltconditlonedi  peevlih;  mgged;  qnurel- 
•ome.  Written  alio  Fmrnpol.  Frammd. 
(Old  En«ll>h  and  Scotch.] 


Fr«no  ((nmgli),  n.  [Kr.,  from  the  device 
FraHeorum  rex,  king  of  tbe  rnoch,  on  the 
coin  when  tint  alnick  by  King  John  lu 

.■olna  In  Fniiice"ne  ol  'pild  aniT the'olher 

■bout  half  a  |uineL  °Ttae°il]ver  franc  »u 
la  viiliie  a  third  of  the  gold  oue.-2.  A  Frenub 

•iiK-e  1T06  bai  fonne^  the"unllor"the  French 

Belgium.  It  U  of  the  value  ol  n  little  orcr 
m.  Knjillih  mone/.  and  i>  dlililed  into 

Fr»ntt  FrwiXI  (fnuigk),  n  [O.  Tt.  Aonc. 
a»t)r1    A  aty  for  awlne. 


LIFrankneaaigenenialtr.    Chaticer.—Eiet- 
Het/nndiiK,  or  Uu/ranehM,  the  right  to 

FnmcUia  (iniii'chia).  c.i.     To  make  free; 
to  enfranchlBe. 


FEANKCHAaE 


irgHDliMl  in  FrsDce  in  tbe  war  of  isTOl 
Lfter  tile  defeat  of  the  regular  army,  and 
imployed  In  guerrilla  warfare  for  '■— '-g 
he  enemv.  cutting  off  detachmenl*.  dt& 

n'Jent),  a.    ClaniiDg  fractare^^ 


■tlXii. 


Frando  (i 


•trlctlnn:  freeiiom. 

).  a.     Pertaining  to  the 

Franks,  or  tbe  language  of  the  Fnnki: 

Ftane^ci,  FranelMtu  (Iran-iia^  fran- 
tttkf).  n.  tn  areheBoC  tbe  ancient  Fnuklah 
battle-axe.  differing  chleflf  from  tbe  more 
modem  kind  In  tbe  angle  at  wblcb  It  wai 

Jobxed  wlOi  the  handle. 

RaudBOUl  (fran-aliltan).  n.  One  of  the 
order  ol  mendicant  frlaia  fonnded  by  Ht. 
Praadi  of  Aulil  about  1210.  and  otherwiae 
called  mnoTiUi,  or  from  tbe  colour  of  their 


Uiatfrao'i 
SeeFRANll 


habit  Gray  Prian.  The  order  wai  dlittn- 
guiahed  by  towi  of  ahMlula  poverty,  and  a 
renunciation  ol  the  pleaaurei  of  the  world, 
and  waa  Intended  to  larve  tbe  Church  by  lt> 
care  of  (he  rellgluna  aMt«  of  the  peopla 
Tliey  bad  an  evil  repute  a*  iplea.  frequent- 
Inu  the  courta  of  prlncea  and  tbe  bonaea  of 
noblemen,  gentry,  and  merchantn  Early  In 
the  firteentn  centary  they  iplit  up  Into  two 


breaat  and  back,  and  akDotteil  girdle.    Tbe 

FnuUdMMl  (fran-ain'kan).  a.  Belongllig  to 
the  order  of  k.  fnnda 

FniiiclK!«l(franai«'Be-a).iv  [After francir. 
Kmperor  of  Auatrla,  a  patron  of  botany.)  A 
genua  of  plan ta«  nat.  order  Scrophutarlaceic. 
F-  unifUrra  iB  a  Brazilian  ibruh.  poatcuing 
pnivalive.  etnttlc,  emmenagonlc,  and  aleii- 

TTie  rout  and  liark  an  ompiojed  largely  In 
Brazil  againit  ayphUla.  under  the  name  of 

'"'™™  "'^— igklhi),  n.     A  freeholder; 


right  granted  bj  a  prince,  aover 

otper«aqa:an  ImmiinltyoreiemptJon  fnjn 
ordinary  Juriadlclion.  —  t  Tbe  dlatrict  o: 
Jurtadlctlon  to  which  a  parUcular  pritlleg< 

Flte,  fir,  fat,  tgO;       mi,  met,  htr,       p 


^uoolln  (frang^c 
I     binta.  cinaely  alllf  ' 


Pnnckllnl' 

■  nX  n.    (Dhn.  of  Pg 

. , ._  the  partridgea,    Tbe 

common  francolln  (F.  mlgaru\  la  an  elegant 

parta  of  Burope.  aa  well  ai  In  AabL    It  baa 
a  lery  loud  whlaUe.  and  Ita  lleih  ii  greatly 

(tiU-ti-rtr.  « longX  n.    (If,, 


Tnnntit  (fra 

Fnnslbllltr  (fran-ll-bU'l 
or  quality  of  being  hsngll 

-    ii«lble(fran'Jl-" 

break.)     That 

fragile;  eailly  broken, 

FnibglblaiLBU  (fran'Jl-bl-neiX  n.  Sama  m 
FrnTigiliUity,  but  lew  used. 

PianglpauB  (tran'll-pin).  n.  [After  tbe 
Italian  Marquii  Frangipani.  the  tuTentor.) 
1.  A  apeclea  of  paatry.  contalnhig  cream, 
almonda.  and  augor.  —i.  A  kind  of  perfume. 


fran-]l-pan'nl  X  n.    [^ee  FBANOIPaMl!] 
perfnme  prepared  from,  or  Imltattbg  tbe 

Tnuwulta  (fim'rtfl-Unl™    (C,B^)    A 
tained  In  the  bvk  of   theberiT-beailng 


rhe  name  ii  connected  with  O.  frtA,  bold, 
ind  /rri,  free ;  Sc.  /ra<*.  ready,  eager,  dili- 
gent: Goth  /rev,  fiee.)  1.  Open;  Ingenuoua; 

peraon;  a/mnjt  iHspoeltion  or  hearL 

t.  Uberaligeueroui:  not  niggardly.   [Rare.) 


>.  Free;  without  condllloni  or  I 


Rank  (frangk),  n. 
ancient  Qermnn  tribe  i 
which  orerlhrew  the 
Oaul  and  gaxe  origin  t 
natlreofftanconU.— ! 
Turka.  Oneka.  and  Ar 

EngUab,  French,  Italli 

Plant  (frangk),  ™.     A 


luT.  SeeunderlMUUiD- 

I,  candid,  artleiL  plain , 

dlagolaed.  aincere. 

I  A  member  of  the 

aggregate  of  tribei 


la,  !^.~a.  A  Frendi 


sa/s 


1^     llie  privilege  ol 


Frank  (Irangk),  t> 


I  Bboltabed  1 


EriaX'i^    A  pimty. 

Frankt  (frangk).  v.  I. 
l.t  Tniliut  upln  a  fn 
itTofeed:  to  cram;  t 


FlankalnioUlte  (fnngk'al-mohi).  n,  IE 
frjtnk.  and  Norm.  almetQnfM,  alma)    Mf, 

rellgloiia  corporation  huldi  landi  to  them 
and  (heir  aucceason  (or  evrr.  on  cODdlUon 
uf  praying  fur  tbe  >oul  of  (he  donor.  Thla 
la  the  tenure  by  which  aluioit  all  the  an- 
dent  nionaaterlea  and  rcllKlnua  honiei  held 
their  landii.  and  by  which  tbe  partKhlal 


tbeReformation.  altered  and  made  con- 
Trink-buik  (Irangk'bangk),  n.    Same  aa 


t'KAKKEXIA 

Uodft  ^ilhtli  tiiia  coQipKUoT  til 

m  ttieii-  own  dEDwoiei,  to  tbe  j 
the  lonl  or  Uw  Ubsrl  v 

Prankealt  (tnog -kt  iii-n).  n.   i 

gmvu  ul  pUnla,  ii>t.  unler  Ftt 
The  f.  latit.  or  emuaUl  Ms 


lO««((r»n-ke^l-8"»*-*l.  n.pl.  A 
ordf  r  of  exdBHTia  thlaa  to  Cnryo- 
pnTiiiiceieuid  Tunulidiiea,  contilDlng  the 
•logle  raam  Fnskenia. 
Fruik-&M(rruick'H),n.  In  Iau,(a)ft  hold- 
Inc  ol  luiili  tn  lee-itmpU;  IrMhold.  (»)  Frea- 
hold  UnJi  eiemplcd  Irom  all  urvlcai.  but 


Ftuk-fenn  (rnngk'nnn). ' 
tee  by  toorrmei 


Ltf.Unda 

_ _.-eof  the 

it  kol^t-urrice, 


FnLAk-toid  (Irangk'rcilitX  n.  In  law.  1  Ub- 
erljr  to  told  ihixp.u  the  rightot  >  Undlord 
*~  '~'J  iheep  upon  the  Und  of  hli  t«unt; 


be  prepiuwl  by  burains 


rt-blmok  (fnngkffirl-blik),  n. 
printing,  HldM  I 


bnnchei,  gnpe  itonee,  ud  tbe  ntue 

nt  Uie  wine  minolicture,  fte. 

MrMd  (fnnik'hlirt^d},  a.  Harlng 
•ii.iiM-,  open  dlapoiitloD. 
FnnklkMItedllMI  (fnngk'hilrt-ed-nea),  ii. 
The  Male  of  hiring  b  (nnk  heart. 
FnnklIieaiUa(fnngkan-ieniJ.».  iCfrant 
and  >iu«nH-uld  to  lie  »  named  from  lU 
Uberal  dlitributlun  ot  odour;  perhapi.how- 

Burguiuiif  pU£\.]    OUbanum,  a  guu 
which  dliU%  Inini  Incltloni  made  I 
BoaiiMia  tkMnftra,  a  tree  loBiewh--  ._ 
■embllng  the  lunuch,  and  belon^n^  to  the 
nat  oHerAmyrldareie,  Inhabiting  the  moun- 


or  mure  abundantlj  Ir 


,    It  pout 


and  taite.  and  enten  Into  the  coinpcxftlon 
ot  many  plaitcn,    A  timlUr  mln  li  yielded 
by  PiHui  Tada. 
ftukUll  {InuKk-Uh),  a-     Bclatlng  or  per- 

RutUftir  (trangklolt  n.     Free  or  common 
law.  or  the  beneflt  a  oenon  hu  liy  It. 

.    [O.Cr.j^oBteiiim, 


frtinchfUgn.U 


n/niM.LL./ninci 


■./ran- 


FrukUnlta  (fnucklln-lt).  a 


campound  of  Iron,  nine,  and  manganeae. 

Dr.  i'mnMiA 
PtUlklr<trBnikll).(idt  1.  In  ■  frank  man- 
ner; openly:  tmlyL  huenaonaly:  wltbout 

leia  one'i  fault!  /raHtlr.—IL  Uberallr; 
freely;  rvadliy. 

Str.  Openly,  Ingenuouily.  plainly,  unn- 
aenradly.  nndl^iUaedly,  ilncerely.  candidly, 
freely,  readily.  unhealUllngly,  liberally, 
willingly. 

FruiI[-inaTrluB(frangk'ma-rlj).n.  Inlau. 
an  eiUte  of  inheritance  giren  lo  a  penon, 
together  with  hla  wife  (being  a  daughter  or 
near  retitire  of  Ihe  donor},  and  deaccndlhle 
to  the  hein  ol  their  two  bodiei  begotten. 
[ThiB  tenure  la  now  grown  out  of  nae,  hnt  li 
Mill  capable  of  lubaUtlDs.  I 

Fnjlfaiau  {trangk'nea),  n.  1.  Plalnneaa  of 
speech ;  candour ;  freedom  In  communica- 
tion: openncH:  IngenuoumeH:  tilmeH;  aa, 
he  tola  me  hla  opinion  with  Jrartkneat. 


[n  low,  <u) 

frvemen ;  epecincally.aD  early  Engl  lih  ayatem 

tithing,  compoaed  of  ten  houaeholda,  were 

one  of  them  committed  an  offence  the  other 
nine  wen  bound  lo  make  repBratlon. 


-^t^, 


('>_*" 


OThe 


Pnnk- 


(trangk-to-ni-i 
freehold;  the  i 

'"."iFr.  /r,W 


order,  freniy,  from  pAt^n,  the  mind.  1  1.  Mad; 
raving;  furious;  outrageom;  wild  and  dia- 

jVoofie  with  (ear  or'criel.— S  Characlerlied 
by  violence,  fury,  and  dlaorder;  nolay;  mad; 

FniltlomIl7(Iran'tlk-U-Ii),ailc.  Inarnintlc 

FranUolr  (Inn'Uk-ll).  <xfD.     Uadly;   dlg- 

tractedlji  ontrageoualy. 
Frantlanaw  (frmllk-nea),  n.     Madneia; 

Inry  of  paaalon;  dlatnctlou, 
FniulB,!  Ruuyt  (fran'il),  n.     Freniy. 
Pr«P  (trap),  I  L  prel.  A  pp.  /rapptd;  ppr. 

frappinQ.    |Fr.  /mmer,  to  atrlke,  to  lelze 

ropea.]    .Vaut.  to  make  fait  or  tliht,  a>  by 

veaael,  or  by  binding  tackle  with  yam. 
Fr»p«t  (tf*p),i    A  crowd;  a  mob;  a  rabble. 

SbouJd  Ebuk  for  D»der4(loa'cTjr. 

FraplBTl  {traplerX  n.     [From  Fr.  fTapper, 


FruIluK'np'I'iK).  o-  QnarreUlng;  atrlfe. 
FnMn  (fti'ie-raX  n.    Jin  honottr  of  John 


lu  la  indl- 

noQB  In  tbe  awarape  of  the  Carolina*  Tbe 
It  yield)  a  powerful  bitter,  wholly  deiti- 


1  hirda,  cantalnlnE  the  puffina.  wb 
1  InhabllanU  of  die  col  Jer  aeaa  ot 

kti?>wu°"tlie  common  pnffln,  the  crea 
poinn,  and  the  northern  pulBu.  See  E'uri 
TKiter-tLOiiW,  Fratary  (Ira'tar-houa,  f 


in  apartment  In  a 
■Mu.vu*  twpu  M  au  ouudg  room;  a  refec- 
tory. 

FnMnukl  (fra-t^r'nal).  a.  [Pr.  JraUnul: 
L.  fraltmtu.  Irom  /raltr,  brother :  a  word 
GOO.  wltb  KbrolAfr.)  Bnllierly;  pertaining 
(0  brethren ;  becomlna  or  proceeding  from 
brother! ;  aa,  fmUmal  love  or  affection :  a 

JnUnial  embrace. 

FntenuUly  (fra-tei'Dal-ll),  ode.    In  a  Ira- 

FrKl«nutMI(fra-t«r^it),ii.>  lotratemlte. 
Fr&tanUitlcm,    Fratarunn    (fra-tAr-ni'' 

Ihon,    tra-t«r'niimL    n.      Fratemiution. 

fRare) 
rr»t«nilty  (fra-tOr'nl-ti),  n.  [Fr.  fratmiU; 

I^fratrrniiai.    from  jTBitT,   a   brother! 

condition  of  Iwing  Internal;  brotherhood. 
2.  A  body  of  men  aiaoclated  tor  their  common 

a  brotherhood  i  a  loclely;  aa, » /n»fenii(|/ of 

•Ion,  occupation,  or  cbaracteT- 

I.  The 


_. (tra'lir-nlr),  t.i 

jldlellowahlpaabrothen. 

lot  like  occupaUon  or  character; 
lympathetlc  Intercouraei  to  have 
aympathlee  with. 

FntemlM,  Frat«nilH  (rra'i«r-nii),  r.i. 

To  bring  into  brotherly  aiaoclatlon:  to  bring 
Into  aympathy  with.     [Kare.j 

•wit  auh  Ihe  ae>^  enlti.  E.  i.  ffmaiiv. 

FntamlwT,  Fntenlwr  (fra'ur-niz-«r). 

Donk.] 


!  aa  FratricMi. 


..  ,...     ,L.L.  fratri 

little hrothera]  fccfei. a aect of  mncli 
eaUbllehed  hiltalylnlWt.    They  claimed 


conalat  in  poverty,  [nrbade  oalha.  and  dli- 

by  the  h-'oppone^ao?  very  lewd  pwtluea, 
the  lect  ie  Hid  lo  have  continued  tUl  the 
Kaformatlon,  which  they  embraced. 
FratrlCbUl  ((ra-tri-eid'al).  a.   Fertahilng  to 


Frand  (inAX  ^    (i-  An™.  /«™iu,  Fr. 

deliberately  pracUaed  with  the  view  of  gain- 
Ingan  unlawful  or  unfair  advantage;  deceit; 
ttfck;  artiflcebywhich  Ihe  right  or  Intereal 

ol  another  l>  Injured;  a  itrata^m  intended 


1 1 A  poaltion  artfully  contrived  to  work  oi 
damage  or  prejudice;  a  enare, 


public  or  private  confldence,  or  to  Imp^ 

eeil,  Dtceplion.  DurU  baa  generally  niore 
of  a  mental  reference,  referring  to  a  habit 
ol  mind  or  to  the  mental  proceei  which 
nnderliel  any  pnweediuii  Intended  to  de- 
celire:deiw«fDnalgninei  rather  the  practice 
ol  diteU,  the  procedure  by  which  deceit  ia 


Impoiitlnn. 
Fntiulfill  (fr»df«l),  a.     1. 
ncUrtie  J  by  the  ejierolie  ol 


_  __. ^ jr  deceit:  npplled  to 

thlngi.     ■Fnadfui  uti'    Drydtn. 
mtudftUly  (fniil'ful-H).  ade.    Ill  a  friadful 

-^^ '"-"SX" 


ndftuiy  (fnnl'fui-H).  at 

mier;  wlthlnteDtfon  tn 


7  (b%<i' 
FnndltHiiett  (frtdlea-iwa). 


FnodnlMiae,  ft&M .,    .    . 

(r»d'(i-loil-»i),  n.     (L  frmufulenHa  . 
qaility  o!  beliia  rnmifalent:  deceltlallKB 


FrMuinient  (trni' 


lUlOlent(ffBd'fi-leiit),n.    [L./raiidu 
rU4j      1.  L'alnjT  fraud  In  maluiiD  coi 


proceeding  tinm  fraud;  aa,  a  fraudalmt 


-^FraitduUnt  bankrvvtey.  In  Se& 
wilful  L-heatin:;  of  creSlton  bj  u 
perwin;  ■  liankruplcjf  In  which  Ui< 

tiau.  abttracUan.  or  eoncHlme 


kaavlih. 

RandnlaUr  (frBil'aient-U),  ode.  in  a 
franJalent  manner:  by  fraud;  by  deceit;  by 
artifice  or  ImpotlUcm. 

PMlldQlMltueil<[rnd'U'lent-iwi),  n.  Qua- 
lity ul  belnn  fraudulent. 

Prmnght  (frnt),  a.  [A  participial  form  from 
/muehl.  to  load,  a  tonn  •>(  frtigkt.  See 
FniDUHT.t  t.|  I.  Fnlgb  ted,  tad  en:  loaded; 
charged;  ai,  a  veiael  richly  fravght  with 
noodslrom  Indl*.  (Obaoleto  ot4>nEtlcBl  1  - 
£  FiUed:  atored:  charged;  abonndlng:  preg- 
nant: u,  a  Khem*  /ranaht  with  miichief. 
■Enlerprl«M/Muo*(  with  world-wide  beus- 
atM.-    I.  Taylor. 


FnoSblt  (fntl),  V.I.  CA  fona  of  /rttght. 
romp.  Dan.  fntgU,  O.  /tackirn,  to  load.  1 
Tuload:  to  fill :  to  crowd,     fairfaz. 

Tnagbtt  (tnt).  <!.i    To  form  or  make  up 

freight  or  cai^o. 

riD  mms  sditlana  at  Shakipere  the  reading 
nfniahlinQ.] 
FtmnchUCB  t  (fr»f »]).  n.     Loading;  cargo. 

FnimlWfBT^LlIlM(tronn'h«-f«ntlni).ii  pi. 

The  darillingi  obsemd  croHlag  a  Terr  clear 
•olirapectrumat  right  anklet  Ia  lla  length. 
flnt  dlacoTcred  by^oUaiton,  but  named 

Arat  Uioroughly  inrcatlgateJ  than.  They 
an  caoied  by  (he  abaorptlon  of  portion!  of 
the  rayt  emitteil  from  the  Incandexxnt 
IhhIj  of  the  son  In  tbelr  paiuge  through 
the  gam  and  lapoDn,  a)  tho«  ot  Iron. 


(rem  the  raniarkaUe  propertj  poaaeiHd  by 
gaiei  and  vapunia  of  retaining  thoM  por- 
tiona  of  a  ray  of  light  paaalng  through  tnem 
from  an  Incandeacent  «olld  or  lluniil  body, 
which  tiiey  tbemielvH  would  emit  If  Inr— 
dcKcut   The  diKoverr  of  thcH  llDCB  le' 


".?*>•'" 


;"Pf: 


■Kopy.and 

'  aoiiir  and  etcllar 

L  aubttance  etbtlng 


prftient   knowledge 
Lheraiatn-. 
Ftuln  (rrakiKiRX  n. 

in  the  bark  of  the  commc , 

numufnDO.decootiona  of  which  haie  the 
property  of   fluoreocence.      Bee  PLIfoHBa- 

(fraki-in'«-e),  n.  pt.    [See  Fkaxt- 

.  Hia  aah  tribe,  a  aub-order  ol  the 
01eacen,cainprehendlng  thoae  gsuera  which 
have  a  winded  fruit  or  aamara,  with  one  or 
more  aeeda  Among  the  moat  noticeable 
geneni  are  Fnulnua  (the  conunon  aah)  and 
dinua<thenianiiaaih). 
FntZlIiellA  (traka-ln-el'la),  n.  A  apedei 
of  dittany,  the  Dietamnut  FrtaituUa,  an 

. fragrant 

horder-planl  in  flower-gardens  and  la  eaally 
propagate*!  by  aeeda.  It  ylelda  a  Taluahle 
oli  In  urarm  atlll  evenlnga  the  atmoapfaere 
round  tbe  plant  becomes  charged  with  the 
tDlatlle  un  Klven  out  by  It,  which  takea  hre 
on  theapproachofOame.— Diefaianuallmj 
□r  common  dittany  ia  alao  called  tniinella; 
Ita  Bowen  aro  white. 

rntxlmui  {ftak.'ln-ua),  n.  (t.,  the  aah-tree,] 
A  genua  of  deciduoua  treea,  containing  the 
common  rah  and  belonging  to  nat.  order 


•aril 


Oleacen.  The  apaclea  Inhabit  the  Dion 
temperate  regiona  ot  the  northern  heml- 
■phere,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  The 
a«h(y,  ««ljior)  ia  one  of  the  moat 

. ..  .Ileoce  ot  Ita  bant  tough  wood  and 
rapidity  ol  11«  gniwUl.  There  are  many 
laliee  ot  It,  aa  the  weeping  aah,  the 
cniled-leaved  aih.  the  entire-leaved  a«h.  the 
American  aili,  <£c. 
Pray(fri).n.   (Abbrev.  oto/raj/.l  AnalTray: 


[Sea  AyrHAV.J    To  trlght; 


Pr»jr  (fri),  B.I.  (Fr  /rayn;  It  ftrgart;  L 
jTiam,  to  rub.  from/ria,  to  rob,  cnunbte,] 
1.  To  rub;  aa.  a  AiKtfray$  hi*  head.— E  To 

■earing  or  the  aliln  by  friction. 


^e\'Jour> 

rrajlnt  (fra-lng).   ..     

Fnynot  (frin').  I.I.     Ree  FRIIRK 

FM,1o.    For  Fire.     CAaueer. 

PrwiJt  (trSk).  T^  IProbublj  connected  with 
A-  Sai.  jfrte,  bold,  over-bold;  O.E.  /Ttk, 
quick,  eager,  haaty:  0.  frtch,  Icel /rr*T, 
bold.     Wedgwood  rather  Improbably  de- 

_i —  I.  t 1.  frtaa.  longing,  dealro.  from 

to  more  lightly  to  and  fro.) 


A  tret  or  chafe  In  cloth ;  a 
r  rnbbiniF. 

a  deer'a  horn. 


Syh.  Whim,  faucf,  caprice,  whinu 


PraakWUy  (frfk'lah-K),  adD.  in  a  freaUih 
nianuer;  caprlciouily:  with  audden  change 
or  mind  without  cauH. 

FreakUuiBU  (frf klah-nee),  n.   Caprlcloui- 

FracktB  {'rek'l).  n.  [A  dim.  tonu;  comp. 
O.E.  friektia,  /reteni,  IncUet,  frtak.  to 
variegate;  led.  frtkna.  N.  fnknt, /ntlt, 
frecklea;  G.  jUclr,  /(tckm,  a  blot,  apot.]  1.  A 

particularly  on  the  face,  neck,  and  hauda,' 
whether  hereditair  or  produced  bv  the 
action  of  the  aun  on  (he  akin.  -2.  Any  amall 
apot  or  diacolorallon. 

rr»eitto{frek1).r,l.  To  cover  op  mai*  with 
(recUea;  aa,  hla  lace  waa  /netted  by  the 

Freckle  ^nkl).  c.i.     To  become  covervd 

iWklad  (frekid),  pp.  and  a  Harked  with 
frecklea  or  apota:  aa.  afrtckltd  lace.     'The 

FreeUedlMM  (trokld-nei),  n.  Theltateof 
being  freckled. 

FlMkle-lkoed(rrekl-fBet), B.  Havingaface 
mach  marked  with  freck1<  a 

rteddy  (trekTl),  ».  Covered  with  frecklea; 
tprlnkled  with  apota. 

Frwl«0let(fred'Bt4I).n.  [A.  Sai.  fWlAatdl. 
from  AitA.  Dan.  /red.  O.  fiirde,  peace,  and 
(CM,  a  Beat,  a  atool.)  Lit  peace-atooL  For- 
merh'  »BeatDrchalrDeartbeaItar,tawblch 
all  fled  who  Bought  the  privilege  ot  aami- 

Free(ir*).o.    lA.Sai./rt./i-efl.O.A'i.Ooth. 

/reU,  tree;  allied  lo/ritnd,  Goth,  /riion,  to 
love  :  3kr.  pri.  to  love :  perliapa  ab»  to  B. 
/reai,  and  tu  L  primi,  one'a  own :  Freua. 
'''rva, the  Koddeaa,  whence /'rutay  ]  LNot 
being  under  neceaalty  ur  reatraint.  phyaical 


eral  appU- 
mlnd.&c. 


We  muK  \jt/rti  or  die.  who  hpeak  die  (obod* 

S.  Inatltuled  by  a  free  people,  or  by  conient 
or  choice  ot  tbote  who  an  to  be  aublecta. 
and  aecuring  private  rights  and  privilege* 
by  Hied  lawa  and  prloclplea;  notarMInrj 
or  deapotlc;  a^  xfret  oonatltutlon. 

4.  That  may  be  need.  en]Dyed.  or  taken  ad- 
vantage of  without  charge:  acceaalble  to 
any  one:  not  appropriated;  unreatrlcted; 
open:  avalUble:  aa,  placei  ot  honour  and 


'.  tat.  fall;       aH.  out,  Mr;       pine,  plo;      nAle.  n 
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7.  Open:  candid:  fnmk;  isgennnui;  iiiire- 
fterted;  of  a  frank,  seneroua  spirit;  ai,  we 
bad  Kfre4  conversauon  together. 

Will  you  hc/rtt  aad  candid  to  your  friend  f 

Otmfay. 
I  meant  to  make  her  fair,  andyVar,  and  wise. 
Of  greater  blood,  and  yet  more  good  than  ifreaL 

B.yffHMH. 

8.  Without  care;  unconcerned.  '  when  the 
mind's /retf,  the  body's  delicate.'    Shak. 

Her  lips  were  red.  her  looks  wereyWr, 

Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold.  CoUrut^. 

9.  Liberal;  not  parsimonious;  profuse:  em- 
ploying freely  or  unrestrainedur ;  as,  he  is 
rery  free  with  his  money.  *  Free  of  alms 
hernand.'    Tenny»on. 

Mr.  Dryden  has  been  too  /rte  of  these  (AJexan- 
drian  verses)  in  his  laUer  woru.  A>/if . 

10.  Oratuitous:  not  gained  bv  importunity 
or  purchase;  given  with  readiness  or  good- 
will;  as»  he  made  him  %free  offer  ot  his  ser- 
Tices;  it  is  a  free  gift —11.  Clear  of  crime 
or  offence;  guiltless;  Innocent 

My  hands  are  guilty,  but  my  heart  \»fret,   Dryden. 
Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free.      SMaJt. 

IS.  At  liberty  so  far  as  one's  conscience  or 
couTictions  are  concerned;  authorized  by 
the  facts  of  the  case;  ready;  not  having  any 
hesitation. 

The  "heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar. 
Which  the  same  I  am/irwr  to  maintain. 

Bret  //arte. 

18.  Clear;  exempt ;  having  got  rid  of ;  not 
encumbered,  affected,  or  oppressed  with: 
not  containing  or  exhibiting:  with/rom.  and 
sometimes  qf;  BMtfree/rom  pain  or  disease; 
free  from  remorse :  /tm  from  noxious  in- 
sects; free  from  faulta. 

These 
Are  such  allow'd  infirmities  that  honesty 
Is  nereryVw  nf.  ShaJt. 

14.  Invested  with  or  enjoving  certain  im- 
munities; having  certain  privileges:  with  qf; 
aa,  a  man  free  qf  the  city  of  London.  '  I  was 
free  <i^ haunts  umbrageous.'  Keat$.—15.  In 
bot  a  term  applied  to  parts  which  are  not 
united  together:  as,  hfree  ovaiy.  that  is  one 
not  unit^  to  the  calyx.— 16.  In  ehem.  not 
chemically  combined  with  any  other  bodv; 
at  liberty  to  escape;  M,free  carbonic  acid 
gas.— 17.  Ready;  eager;  not  dull;  acting  with- 
out spurring  or  whipping;  as,  a/rea  norse. 

Courageously  and  with  a/Vrr  desire 
Awaitmg  but  the  signal  to  begin.  SMaJt. 

Ranging  the  forest  wide  on  courser /r«r.     Sfenter. 

—Naut  To  tail  free,  to  ffo  free,  or  to  have 
a  free  wind,  to  sail  somewhat  further 
from  the  wind  than  when  close-hauled. 
—Free  agettey,  the  state  of  acting  freely  or 
without  necessity  or  constraint  ox  the  wilL 
—Free  labour,  labour  performed  by  free 
persons  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
slaves.— /Vm  love,  the  right  to  consort  with 
those  we  have  conceived  a  passion  for, 
regardless  of  the  shackles  of  matrimony; 
sexual  intercourse  between  men  and  women 
according  to  the  dictates  of  inclination:  a 
practice  or  doctrine  advocated  by  certain 
parties  in  the  United  States.— To  make  free 
with,  to  intermeddle  with;  to  use  liberties 
with;  to  help  one's  self  io.— Free  and  eaey, 
unconstrained;  regardless  of  convention- 
alities. 
Ft96  (frd).  adv.    Freely;  with  freedom 

I  Ik/re*  forgive  you 

As  I  would  be  forgiven.  Shak. 

Flree  (fr£),  v. t,  pret  and  pp.  freed;  ppr.  free- 
infj.  L  To  remove  from  a  thing  any  encum- 
brance or  obstruction;  to  disentangle;  to  dis- 
engage; to  rid;  to  strip;  to  clear;  as,  i/ofree 
the  body  from  clothes;  to  free  the  feet  from 
fetters;  to  free  a  channel  from  sand;  to  free 
a  man  from  debt— S.  To  set  at  liberty;  to 
rescue  or  release  from  slavery,  captivity,  or 
confinement;  to  manumit;  to  loose;  as,  the 
prisoner  \m freed  from  arrest  —8.  To  exempt, 
as  from  some  oppressive  condition  or  duty- 
4.  To  clear  from  stain:  to  absolve  from  some 
charge:  to  gain  pardon  for.  '  Mine  honour, 
which  I  would /r«f.'  Shak.  'Prayer  .  .  . 
freee  all  faults.^  Shak.— 6.  To  keep  away; 
to  put  away;  to  remove.  *Free  from  our 
feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives.'  Shak. 
6L  To  frank. 

Please  to  free  this  letter  to  Miss  Lucy  Porter  ia 
Lichfield.  JphnscH. 

Trte  and-^aiy  (frft'and-^i).  n.  ▲  sort  of 
club  held  in  manv  public -houses  of  the 
larger  towns,  in  which  the  members  meet 
to  drink,  smoke,  sing,  ^fcc 

Free-bench  (fl'd^nsnX  n.  In  law,  the  right 
which  a  widow  has  in  her  husband's  copy- 
hold lands,  corresponding  to  dower  in  the 
case  of  freeholds. 


Free  board  (fr^bdnl),  n.  Maut  the  part 
of  a  ship's  side  between  the  gunwale  and 
the  line  of  flotation. 

FlreebOOter  (fr6a>0t-«r),  n.  [D.  vrObuiter, 
Q.  freibeHter.  See  Booty.]  One  who  wan- 
ders about  for  plunder;  a  robber;  a  pillager; 
a  plunderer. 

Wc  find  hiiu  attempting  to  quell  the  five^ao/er 
chiefs.  BroMg-kam. 

Flreebooter3r<fr6n)Ot-6-ri).n.  The  act,  prac- 
tice, or  plunder  of  a  freebooter. 

Freebootiilff  (fr6'bOt-ing),  a.  Living  or 
acting  as  afreebooter;  pertaining  to  or  like 
freebooters.  'Your  fre^)ooting  acquaint- 
ance'   Sir  W.  Scott 

Flreeb00tlllg(fr6^t-lng),n.  Robbery;  plun- 
der; pillage. 

Freebooty  (frS'bdt-i).  n.  Pillage  or  plunder 
by  freebooters.    Butler. 

Fk^bom  (fr6^m).  a.  Bom  free;  not  in 
vassalage;  inheriting  liberty. 

Free-borougb  Men,  n.  pi.  in  law,  such 
great  men  as  did  not  engage,  like  the  frank- 
pledge men,  to  become  sureties  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  themselves  and  others. 
See  Frakk-pledoe. 

Ftee-Ohapel  (frd'cha-pel),  u.  In  England,  a 
chapel  founded  by  the  king  and  not  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary.  The 
king  may  also  grant  license  to  a  subject  to 
found  such  a  chapel. 

Ftee-Cbarge  (frd'chttrj).  n.  in  electrical  ex- 
periments with  the  Leyden  Jar  or  battery,  a 
term  applied  to  that  part  of  the  induced 
electricity  which  passes  through  the  air  to 
surrounding  conductors. 

Free-chase(fr6'cha8),  n.  See  Frank-chase. 

Flree  Obnren  (frd  church),  n.  That  ecclesi- 
astical body,  called  more  fully  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  which,  on  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
in  May.  1848.  was  founded  by  those  who  left 
her  communion,  the  title  being  designed 
to  indicate  that  they,  as  a  reli^ous  body, 
while  they  claimed  to  be  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  were  no  longer  subject  to  the 
control  or  interference  of  the  state,  as  in 
tile  case  of  the  Established  Church.  See 
Disruption. 

Free-city,  Free-town  (fr^'sl-ti,  frS'toun), 

n.  A  city  having  an  independent  govern- 
ment of  its  own  and  virtually  forming  a 
state  by  itself:  a  name  given  to  certain  cities, 
principally  of  Germany,  which  were  really 
small  republics,  directly  connected  with  the 
German  Empire,  and  hence  often  called 
Imperial  Citue.  Thev  were  once  numerous, 
but  are  now  reduced  to  three,  viz.,  Ham- 
burg, Ltibeck,  and  Bremen. 

FteeoOft(frd1co8tXn.  Freedom  from  charges 
or  expenses. 

Ftee  denlien  ( frft'de  -  nl  •  zn ).  n.  A  citizen. 
Jackeon. 

Flree-denlsent  (frd'de-ni-znX  v.t  To  make 
free.    Bp.  Hall. 

Freedman  (frSd'manX  n.  A  man  who  has 
been  a  slave  and  is  manumitted. 

Freedom  (f  rS'dum),  n.  L  The  state  of  being 
free:  exemption  from  the  power  or  control 
of  another;  exemption  from  slavery,  servi- 
tude, confinement,  or  constraint;  liberty; 
independence;  frankness;  openness;  out- 

Xkenness;  unrestrlctedness;  license;  llber- 
y.—t.  Particular  privileges;  franchise; 
immunity;  as,  the  freedom  of  a  city  or  of 
a  corporation.  —  3.  Exemption  from  fate, 
necessity,  or  any  constraint  in  consequence 
of  predetermination  or  otherwise;  as,  the 
freedom  of  the  will 

I  else  must  change 
Their  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree 
Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  ordain'd 
Their /nm/»jw;  they  themselves  ordain'd  their  taXL 

MiitoM. 
4.  Base  or  facility  of  doing  anything:  as,  he 
speaks  or  acts  with /r««(fom.— 5.  License; 
improper  familiarity;  violation  of  tiie  rules 
of  decorum :  with  a  plural :  as.  beware  of 
what  are  called  innocent  freedoms.— 4i.  A 
free  unconditional  grsikt— Freedom  qf  re- 
peal, a  free  unconditional  recal. 

I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery,  Cssar; 

Desiring  thee  that  Publius  Cimber  may 

Have  an  immediate /tmi^im  ^rr/eaA     ShaJk. 

rreedom-Hne  (frd'dum-fin).  n.  A  sum  of 
money  paid  on  entry  to  Incorporations  of 
trades. 

Fteed-stOOlt  (tred'stdlX  n.  Same  as  Fred- 
etcie. 

Free-fl8ber,  Free-fl8bemiAn  (frd'flsh-^r. 
frd'flsh-dr-man),  n.  One  who  has  an  exclu- 
sive ri^t  to  take  fish  in  certain  waters. 

Who  are  your  lordship's  ynBf;/fx*#n»i«*  t 

C.  Kingsley. 

Free-flibery  (frft'flsh-^riX  n.    in  law,  the 


exclusive  privilege  of  fishing  in  a  public 

river. 
FreefbOted  (fr6'fut-ed),  a.    Not  restrained 

in  marching.    Shak. 
Free-graoe  (frfi'gr&sX  n.    Voluntary  and 

unmerited  favour. 
Freehanded  (frdliand-ed),  a.  Open-handed ; 

Ubei-al. 

He  was  as  frte-handed  a  young  fellow  as  any  in 

the  army,  he  went  to  Bond  St.  antf  bought  the  best 

hat  and  spencer  that  money  could  buy.    Thackeroy. 

Freehearted  (frdliilrt-ed),  a.  1.  Open;  frank; . 
unreserved.     'Freehearted  mirth.'     T.  W. 
Robertson.  —2.  Liberal ;  charitable:  generous. 

Freebeartedly  (frdOiiirt-ed-li).  adv.  in  a 
freehearted  manner;  frankly;  liberallv. 

Freeheartedne88(f  rd1iiirt-edne8),n.  Frank- 
ness; openness  of  heart;  liberality. 

Freehold  (fre'hdld),  n.  In  law,  an  estate  in 
real  property,  held  either  in  fee-simple  or 
fee-tail,  In  which  case  it  is  a  freehold  of  in- 
heritance, or  for  the  term  of  the  owner's  life; 
also,  the  tenure  by  which  such  an  estate  ia 
held. 

Freeholder  (frd1idld-6r),  n.  In  law,  the 
possessor  of  a  freehold.  In  Scotland,  a  free- 
holder is  a  person  holding  of  the  crown; 
but  the  title  is  now  applied  to  such  as.  before 
the  passing  of  the  reform  act  of  1882,  had 
the  propeny  qualification  entitling  them  to 
elect  or  be  elected  members  of  parliament. 

Free-lanoe  (frdlansX  n.  a  member  of  one 
of  those  companies  of  knights  and  men-at- 
arms  who  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
after  the  crusades,  selling  their  services  to 
the  highest  bidder.  They  played  their  most 
conspicuous  part  in  Italy,  where  they  were 
called  Condottieri. 

Freellver  (fr^iv-^r),  n.  One  who  eats  and 
drinks  abundantly ;  one  who  gives  free  in- 
dulgence to  his  appetites. 

Freelivers  on .%  small  scale,  who  are  prodigal  within 
the  compass  of  a  guinea.  /f  .  It  ving. 

Freellvlng(frd'liv.ingXn.  Full  gratification 

of  the  appetite. 

Free-love  (frdluv),  n.    See  under  Free.  a. 
Freeltee.t  n.    Frailty.    Chaucer. 
Freely  (mli),  adv.  In  a  free  manner,  in  all 

senses  of  the  word  free  (which  see). 

Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest/rw/y  eat 

den.  if.  i6. 
Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell. 

MUtoH. 
Freely  ye  have  receivcd,/r/r/y  give.    Mat  x.  8. 

Sym.  Independently,  voluntarily,  spontane- 
ously, willingly,  readily,  liberally,  gener- 
ously, bounteously,  munificently,  bounti- 
fuUv,  abundantly,  lai^ely.  copiously,  plen- 
tifully, plenteously. 

Fteeman  (frS'manX  n.  1.  A  man  who  is 
free ;  one  who  enjoys  liberty,  or  who  is  not 
subject  to  the  will  of  another:  one  not  a 
slave  or  vassal;  a  freedman  (in  1  Cor.vit  82)i 
2.  One  who  enjoys  or  is  entltied  to  a  fran- 
chise or  peculiar  privilege;  as,  a  freeman  of 
a  city  or  state. 

FTeemartin  (frd'mHr-tin),  n.  A  cow-calf 
twin  bom  with  a  bull-calf.  It  is  generally 
barren,and  in  this  case  on  dissection  is  found 
to  have  parts  of  the  organs  of  each  sex,  but 
neither  perfect 

Freemason  (frfi'mft-sn),  n.  A  member  of  a 
society  or  organization  for  the  promotion  of 
freemasonry. 

FlreemasoniC  (fr6-m&-soii1kX  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to.  or  resembling  freemasonrv.  '  'That 
mysterious  undeflnable  freemaeonxe  signal, 
which  passes  between  women,  by  which 
each  knows  that  the  other  hates  her.'  Thack- 
•ray. 

TntmBMODXJ  (frd^mft-sn-ri)*  n.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  organization  of  a  society  calling 
themselves  free  and  accepted  maeone,  and 
all  the  mysteries  therewith  connected.  This 
society,  u  we  can  reckon  as  one  a  number 
of  societies,  many  of  which  are  unconnected 
with  each  other,  though  they  have  the  same 
origin  and  a  great  similarity  In  their  consti- 
tution, extends  over  almost  all  the  countriM 
of  Europe,  many  parts  of  America,  and  some 
other  parts  of  tiie  globe.  According  to  Its 
own  peculiar  language  it  is  founded  on  the 
practice  of  social  and  moral  virtue.  It 
claims  the  character  of  charity,  in  the  most 
extended  sense ;  and  brotherly  love,  relief, 
and  truth  are  inculcated  in  it  Fable  and 
imagination  have  traced  back  the  origin  of 
freemasonrv  to  the  Roman  Empire,  to  the 
Pharaohs,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  tower 
of  Babel,  and  even  to  the  building  of  Koah's 
ark.  In  realitv  it  took  its  rise  In  the  middle 
ages  along  with  other  incorporated  crafts. 
Skilled  masons  moved  from  place  to  place 
to  assist  in  building  the  magnificent  sacred 
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■tmctures— cathedrals,  abbeys,  <&c— which 
had  their  origin  in  these  times,  and  it  was 
essential  for  them  to  have  some  signs  by 
which,  on  coming  to  a  strange  place,  they 
could  be  recognized  as  real  craftsmen  and 
not  impostors. 

Freemlnded  (frg'minded),  a.  Having  the 
mind  free  from  care,  trouble,  or  perplexity. 

To  he^fiteimttdtd  and  cheetfully  disposed  at  hours 
of  meat,  sleep,  and  exercise,  is  one  o(  the  best  pre* 
ccpts  of  long  lasting.  Baam. 

FreenOBS  (frfi'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qualitv 
of  being  f  ree,uncon8trained,or  unobstructed ; 
openness;  unreservedness ;  frankness;  in- 
genuousness; candour;  liberality;  gratui- 
tousness. 

Free  pass  (fry pas),  n.  A  permission  to  pass 
free,  as  by  railway,  &c. 

Free-port  (f  re'port),  n.    See  Port. 

Free  pttMlehonse  (frS-publik-hous),  n.  A 
public-house  not  belonging  to  a  brewer,  the 
landlord  of  which  has  therefore  liberty  to 
brew  his  own  beer,  or  purchase  where  he 
chooses. 

Fteer  (frS'dr),  n.    One  who  gives  freedom. 

Free-school  (frd'sk&lX  n.  l.  A  school  sup- 
ported by  funds,  &&.  in  which  pupils  are 
taught  without  paying  for  tuition.— 2.  A 
school  open  to  admit  pupils  without  restric- 
tion. 

Free-servloes  (frd'sSr-vis-ezX  n.  pL  In  the 
feudal  «y«t«m,  such  services  as  were  not  un- 
becoming the  character  of  a  soldier  or  free- 
man to  perform,  as  to  serve  under  his  lord 
in  the  wars,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  or  the 
like. 

Free-shooter  (fre'shOt-^rXn.  Sameasi'Vanc- 
iireux. 

Ftee-SOCage  (fr^sok-ftj),  n.  In  fa  w,  a  species 
of  tenure  of  lands;  common  socage.    See 

SOCAQE. 

Free-soil  (fr§'soil),  a.  A  term  applied  to 
a  partv  or  the  principles  of  a  party  in  the 
United  States  who  advocated  the  non-exten- 
sionof  slavery;  as,  the /ree-«oi{  platform;  the 
/re«-«oa  party. 

Free-SOller  (fr^'soll-^r).  n.  In  the  United 
States,  one  who  advocated  the  non-exten- 
sion of  slavery. 

Free-solll8m(frd'soil-izmX  n.  The  principles 
of  free-soilers. 

Free-spirits  (frfi'spi-rits),  ».  p/.  A  sect  of 
heretics  which  originated  in  Alsace  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  quickly  became  dis- 
seminated over  Italv,  Fnmce.  and  Oermany. 
They  claimed  '  freedom  of  spirit,'  and  based 
their  claims  on  Rom.  viil  2-14:  'The  law 
of  the  spirit  hath  made  me  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death.'  Thence  they  deduced 
that  they  could  not  sin,  and  lived  in  open 
lewdness,  gpoing  from  place  to  place  accom- 
panied by  women  under  the  name  of  *sis- 

FreeiBpoken  (fr^'spdk-nX  a.  Accustomed  to 
speak  without  reserve.  *  Kfrettpoken  sena- 
tor.'   Bat^n.  * 

Freespokezmess  (frg-spOk'n-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  freespoken.     Thackeray. 

Free-state  (fi'^'stat),  n.  in  America,  one  of 
those  states  of  the  Union  in  which  slavery 
had  been  abolished  by  law  before  the  civil 
war. 

Freestone  (fr^stdn).  a.  Not  having  the 
stone  adhering  closely  to  the  flesh;  as,  a 
free«tone  peach. 

Freestone  (frd'stdn),  n.  Any  species  of  stone 
composed  of  sand  or  grit,  so  called  because 
it  is  easilv  cut  or  wrought. 

Fr^e-stufT  (f i^stuf),  n.  Clean  timber;  tim- 
1>er  free  from  knots:  builder's  term. 

Freet.    same  as  Freit     [Scotch.  J 

Free  Templar,  n.  A  member  of  an  organi- 
ration  or  Rooiety,  combining  the  principles 
of  teetotilism  with  certain  mystic  ntes  allied 
to  those  of  freemasonry,  which  branched 
off  from  the  Good  Templars  on  the  point  of 
the  imlependence  of  each  individual  or  local 
lod^,  the  Free  Templars  maintaining  this 
independence,  while  the  Good  Templars  sub- 
ordinate themselves  to  a  grand  lodge. 

Free-templarlsm,  n.  The  principles,  rites, 
Ace.,  of  the  society  or  organization  of  Free 
Templars. 

Freethinker  (frS'thingk-^r),  n.  One  who 
professes  to  be  free  from  the  common  modes 
of  thinking  in  religions  matters;  a  deist;  an 
unbeliever;  a  sceptic;  one  who  discards  re- 
velation. 

Atheist  is  an  old -fashioned  word.    I  am  a  /rm- 
thiMktr.  Addixen. 

Flreethinki]lg(fr6'thingk-lng),n.  Unbelief; 
scepticism. 
Flreethinking  Cfri'tldngk-ii^  a.    Holding 


the  principles  of  a  freethinker;  unduly  bold 
in  speculation;  deistical;  scepticaL 
FlreethouKht  (frg'thfttX  a.    Of  or  belonging 
to  free-thinking. 

The  rules  of  the  Association  inform  as  that  it  is  die 
duty  of  an '  active  member '  to  promote  the  circulation 
of  Secular  literature,  and  generally  to  aid  the  Frtt- 
thouekt  propaganda  of  his  neighbourhood. 

Snturday  Rev. 

Free-tongued(fre'tungd),a.  Speaking  with- 
out reserve.  'The  free-tongued  preacher.' 
Bp.  HaU. 

Free  trade  (fre^tr&d).  n.  Trade  or  commerce 
free  from  restrictions,  and  in  particular  un- 
encumbered by  customs  duties  designed  to 
hinder  the  introduction  of  foreign  commo- 
ditiea 

Free-trader  (frS'trad-dr).  n.  An  advocate 
of  free- trade;  one  who  opposes  the  imposi- 
tion of  customs  duties  levied  with  the  view 
of  prohibiting  or  restricting  the  introduction 
of  foreign  gooda 

Fteewarren  (fr^'wo-renX  n.  In  law,  a  royal 
franchise  or  exclusive  riffht  of  killing  beasts 
and  fowls  of  warren  within  certain  umits. 

Freewill  (fr«-wilO,  n.  l.  The  power  of  direct- 
ing our  own  actions  without  constraint  by 
necessity  or  fate.— 2.  Voluntariness;  q;>on- 
taneousness. 

I  make  a  decree,  that  all  thejr  of  die  people  of 
Israel  in  my  realm,  which  are  nunded  of  their  own 
/rttwill  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  go  with  thee. 

Ezra  viL  i^ 

Freewill  (fr£'wil),a.  Voluntary;  spontane- 
ous; done  freely;  as,  'h  freewill  offering.' 
Lamb. 

Freewoman  (frS'wu-manX  n.  A  woman  not 
a  slave. 

Freezahle  (frfiz'a-bl).  a.  That  may  be  frozen. 

Freeze  (frdz),  v.i.  prei  frou;  pp.  frozen  or 
frazit;  ppr.  freezing.  [A.  Sax.  >V]|<an,/r(6san; 
the  «  changed  to  r  in  some  of  the  verbal 
forms,  as  plfruron;  comp.  £  frore.  Ct«. 
D.  vriezen,  Dan.  fryse,  G.  fruren,  O.H.G. 
friusan,  to  freeze;  Goth,  fritu,  cold,  frost  1 
L  To  be  congealed  by  cold ;  to  be  changed 
from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  heat ;  to  be  hardened  into  ice  or  a 
like  solid  body;  as,  waier  freezee  at  the  tem- 
perature of  32*  above  zero  bv  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.— 2.  To  be  of  that  d^ree  of 
cold  at  which  water  congeals:  used  Imper- 
sonally to  describe  the  state  of  the  weather; 
as,  it  freezes  hard. 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees 

And  the  mountain  tops,  that  /retm^ 

Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing.  Skak. 

S.  To  become  chilled;  to  suffer  greatly  from 
cold;  to  lose  animation  by  lack  of  heat 
Freese  (frez),  v.f.  l.  To  congeal;  to  harden 
into  ice;  to  change  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid 
form  by  cold  or  abstraction  of  heat;  as,  this 
weather  will  freeze  the  rivers  and  lakes.— 
2.  To  chill;  to  give  the  sensation  of  cold  and 
shivering. 

My  roaster  and  mistress  arc  almost  yrvMM  to  death. 

Skak. 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lif^test  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  /reese  thy  young  blood. 

Skak. 

Freeie  (frezX  n.  The  act  of  freezing:  frost; 
as,  there  was  a  strong  freeze  last  night 
(Colloq.J 

Freeze  (frez).    In  arch,  see  Friesi. 

Freeser  (fr&E'^rX  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
freezes;  especially,  a  person,  subject,  or  the 
like,  that  conveys  a  chilling  sensation  or 
throws  a  coldness  over  a  company. 

The  book«  looked  in  their  cold,  hard,  slippery  tmi- 
forms  as  if  they  had  but  one  idea  among  them,  and 
that  was  A/rttter.  Dickens. 

Freesing-point  (frdz'ing-point),  n.  That 
degree  of  a  thermometer  at  which  a  liquid 
begins  to  freeze;  that  point  in  a  thermometer 
at  which  the  included  mercury  or  other  fluid 
stands,  when  the  instrument  is  bnmersed 
in  another  fluid  that  is  in  the  act  of  freez- 
ing ;  specifically,  the  temperature  at  which 
water  freezes.  By  the  Centigrade  thermo- 
meter the  freezing-point  of  water  Is  0*  or 
zero;  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  32*  above 
zero,  that  of  mercury  being  39°  below  zero, 
and  of  sulphuric  ether  46"  below  zero. 

Freezing-mlzture  <fr€z'ing-miks-turX  n. 
A  mixture  such  as  produces  a  degree  of 
cold  sufficient  to  freeze  liquida  A  very 
great  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  mixing 
snow  with  certain  salts.  A  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  snow  with  four  parts  of  crystallized 
chloride  of  calcium  produces  a  degree  of 
cold  which  sinks  the  thermometer  to  64* 
below  zero  Fahr. 

Freight  (frat),n.  [A  modem  form  of  Aauc^Al 
(which  see).  ]  1.  The  carjfo  or  any  part  of 
the  cargo  of  a  ship ;  lading ;  that  which  is 
carried  by  water. -2.  [United  States.]    The 


goods  carried  by  a  goods-train  or  a  railway- 
waggon.— 8.  The  sum  paid  by  a  merchant  or 
other  person  hiring  a  ship  or  part  of  a  ship, 
for  tile  use  of  such  ship  or  part,  during  a 
specified  voyage,  or  for  a  n>ecified  time;  the 
sum  chaiiged  or  paid  for  the  transportation 
of  goods. 

Frwght  (frat),  vX  To  load  with  goods,  as 
a  ship  or  vessel  of  any  kind,  for  transport- 
ing them  from  one  place  to  another;  to 
hire  for  the  transportation  of  goods;  a^,  we 
freighted  the  ship  for  Amsterdam. 

Freightage  (fraf aj),  n.  L  Monev  paid  for 
frewbt;  chai^  for  the  carriage  of  gooda  — 
2.  The  act  or  process  of  frei^tlng.— 
S.  Freight;  hiding.    MUUm. 

Fteight-car  (f rafkHr),  n.  In  raH  a  goodi- 
waggon.    [United  States.  1 

Fralght-engine  (frat'en-jin),  n.  The  engine 
of  a  goods-train.    [United  Statea  ] 

Freighter  (fraf  6r),  n.  1.  One  who  freights; 
one  who  hires  a  vessel  or  part  of  a  vessel  for 
the  carriage  of  gooda  —2.  [United  Statea] 
One  who  sends  merchandise  by  railway. 

Frelghtleu  (frat'lesX  a.  DesUtuie  of 
freight 

Freight-train  (frikt'trani  tk  A  gooda-tndn. 
[United  SUtes.] 

FreiBlehen  (frisle-benX  n.  A  mineral  t»f  a 
blue  or  bluish-gray  colour,  brittle,  and  soft 
to  the  touch. 

Freit,  Ftet  (frfit,  fretX  n.  [Icel  frett, 
a  rumour— in  the  pL  oracles,  prophecies,  or 
responses  of  the  dead.]  1.  A  superstitious 
notion  or  belief  with  respect  to  any  action 
or  event  as  a  good  or  a  bad  omen.  '  Freit* 
follow  them  'at/mte  follow. '  Seoteh proverb, 
2.  A  superstitious  observance  or  practice. 
[Scotch  in  both  sensea] 

Freitty,  Fretty  (fret'f.  fret'l),  a.  Super- 
stitious; of  or  belonging  to  superstitions. 
[Scotch.] 

Fremde,  Ftemed  (fremd,  frem'ed),  a. 
[A.  Sax.  fremed,  freind,  foreign,  strange; 
fremth,  a  stranger;  Ooth.  framathis  ffrom 
fram,  from);  O.H.O.  frainadi,  fremiai,  O. 
/refiuf— strange. ]  Strange;  foreign:  not  re- 
lated; acting  like  a  stranger;  keeping  at  a 
distance.  Written  also  Frem,  Fremmit. 
Fremyt,  Fremd.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

I  saw  not  how  the  bairn  could  dwell  among  them, 
seeing  that  they  were/remd  in  heart  if  they  were 
kin  in  blood.  Mrt.  Oit/kant. 

Better  my  friend  think  xne/rtmmit  than  fashious. 

Scotck  fremerb. 

— Th*  fremdy  strangers;  the  strange  world; 
as,  to  go  into  the  fremd,  to  go  among 
strangers:  said  of  any  one  leaving  the  family 
in  which  one  was  brought  up  and  going  into 
the  service  of  strangera  [Scotch.] 
Fremeeoenoe  (fre-mes^ens),  n.  [From  an 
incept  {/remie$co)  formed  from  L.  fremo,  to 
emit  a  roaring  sound.]  Noise  suggestive  of 
tumult 

Riunour,  therefore,  shall  arise;  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  in  broad  France.  Paleness  ^ts  on  every  f<tce;  con- 
fused tremor  onA/remteictHce :  waxing  into  thunder* 
peaU,  of  fury  stirred  on  by  fear.  Carlylt, 

Fremesoent  (fre-mes'entX  a.  Very  noisy 
and  tumultuous;  riotous;  raging. 

Frtmtscent  multitude  on  the  Terrace  of  the  FeuiU- 
ants  whirls  parallel  to  him.  Car(yU, 

Fren  t  (f  ren),  n.    A  stranger.    Speneer. 

French(frensh),a.  [O.  Fr. /rancfcou./mfHwit, 
Mod.  Fr. /rai»(«u.  See  FRANK.  J  Pertaining 
to  France  or  its  inhabitanta— To  take  French 
leave,  to  leave  without  notice;  to  elope. 

French  (frensh),  n.  L  The  language  spoken 
by  the  people  of  France.— 2.  Collectively  the 
French  people. 

Frendl-bean  (frensh'b^n),  n.  A  species  of 
l)ean:  the  kidney- bean,  Fhaaeolu*  vulgarie. 
See  Kidney-bean. 

French-berrr  ( frensh'  be  -  ri  v.  n.  A  yellow 
berry;  an  Avignon-berry  (which  seeX 

Frendl-Chalk  (frensh'  chakX  n.  Scaly  talc, 
a  variety  of  indurated  talc,  in  masses  com- 
posed of  small  scales  of  a  pearly  white  or 
grayish  colour:  much  used  by  tailors  for 
drawing  lines  on  cloth,  and  for  similar 
purposea 

nr^Ch-fikke  (frensh'f&kX  n.  Kaut  the 
name  given  to  a  peculiar  mode  of  coiling 
a  rope  by  running  it  backward  and  forward 
in  parallel  bends  so  that  it  may  run  readily 
and  freely,  generally  adopted  in  rocket-lines 
intended  to  conminnicate  with  stranded 
vessels,  Ac.,  or  in  cases  where  great  expedi- 
tion is  eaaentiaL 

French-gnuM  ( frensh 'grasX  "^  fiainfoin 
(which  see). 

French-honeysackle  (frenahliun-e-aak-l), 
n.  The  popular  name  of  Hedyeamm  eoro- 
natum,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  flowers 


Fate,  fitr,  fat,  fftU;       mi,  met.  h«r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mbve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      U,  Sc  abtme;     jT.  8c.  f«fi 


FBEKCH-BOBN 


to  ]>^  hflaili  ol  hoiwyiucklfl  clonr.  Callad 
BiH  Oartand  HontyruckU 
Fnncll-hont((miUI'taiini),n.  A  kind  ol  moil- 


la  In  orcbMljH. 


nudlii  (he  buntlng-flt. . ._ _. 

FMlu:tllfr(tr«uii'i-n),t.C   Tonuke Fmich; 

to  lufei'l  wllli  Fnoch  tutc*  or  muaen. 
Frenctillk«  (rrcnmh'Uk},  a.    BeumbUnc 

n^netinuui  (Irenab'niu).  n.  A  mui 
the  I'rench  mtlDD:  ■  nitivs  or  nitunU 
Inhshiiut  ol 

FmuA-P<' 

oltheJir 

*nd  much  uwd  pnterTsd. 
FI«lieIl-plllllll(fr«iuh'pat-ldi).n.     L  Oam- 
l*c  diuolved  In  aplrlta  ol  wine.  qkiI  For  coal. 
Ing  uroDd  with  1 

oum-ftruJc.  u 


ii«  glowr  mriua.    In  iddl- 


>d  Ydkc 


Fndiell-red  (tnub'Ril),  n 
uey 

Cbatop. 

Fmten-tnb  (fmuh'tab).  n.  A  miitura  nied 
liydjinof  tbs  prutwhlgrldeot  Clnuidkie- 

Frsndl-Wlilte  (tremh'whlt).  n      Flsaly 

I^«n^-WlllOW((nnih'wI]-lain.    ABriUih 
plmnt,  EpiMnum  eutffuti\faituin,  h&vln^  ■ 


r>f  Kioa'UoJa  at'wlllair.     1 
loand  tnilj  wUd,  uul  ti  ofl 

Krdani  and  dirabbcrlo  on 
loUtul  roK-colDonri  tlowe 
FcMldKtmidX  >.l.    Tobefri 

FruMtU,)  Frmatlcalxfn-i 

Ik-six  •>■     [^m  Krenzi.]    1. 1 


1  FrenilBd;  Irutlc 

~  ,t  Ik    A  KtriDger.  Spenmr. 

[e,t  n.     A  frenir.  Chauair. 

Al  (fnn'Kl-ku),  A.     PBJlAldn^  c 


b;  Duddeiud;  frantic 


FranHMIlT  (fnn'iid-ll),  ade.     Midlf:  dli- 
tractcdiT 
FMniy  (tna'ilX  •»      [Tr.  fi*i*i^™;  Or. 


Prmn  (rrfln'il),  p.r.  pnt  ft  pp.  ,^eruvd: 
ppr,  Jretuyiaff-     To  driTv  to  mBdnVM;  to 


iwanil  IL  [Pr..  from 
,  . ,  .....  crowd ;  ■  throng ;  s  co 
coutm:  ID  uHmbI]'.    IRare  ] 


(frfkwRi-il).  n.  1.  A  (m 
lu  u[  uccumnes  of  it  thtng;  the  ( 
ot  belns  often  repeated  lE  thort 
;  lU.  the  frtquTTtey  of  crimei  tAaU 


L^S^S. 


;.   [Fr/r/i 


/r^qutnt.ti 
inwihlncci 


oril»ne:  otten  happening  at  ihort  Inlarral 
often  repeated  or  occnrrhig;  u.  «*  nui! 

lomed  In  do  ■  thing  often;  Inclined  to  ludult 
In  any  pracUcei  ai,  he  wu/iwwnl  and  kiu 
In  hli  decUmattom  asalmt  Uie  reroluUol 
It  full;  cmwilFd:  tfaronied 

ch.aUln;      Ch,  Se.  iDcAl      f.po;      J.  Jo 


t  Cnnontly  refwrted;  frequently  h«rA 

Fraqnent  (fr*-kwentn,  r.(.     (L   frtquinta; 
Vt^rfiriHHlir.l    1.  To  rtilt  often;  to  nnorl 


(o  often  Di 
theatre. 

1 1  To  cr 


quenU;  one  who  often  ililti  or  reiarte  to 
n«qn«l^(tre1iwent-l[),adti.  Oftenimanr 


tf  bring  frequent 


n.     A  brother;  x  Irlar. 

SlfreiTOdV  n.  (O.Fr]  A  cool  walk; 
a  anally  place.  Irnundfr. 
FrM00{(re>1i6),n.  pi.  Frwcoaa  and  Ftmoob 
(frM'kai)  (It.,  freah.  .'«ee  Fkesu.I  I.  Cool- 
air;  {tiiHkintn.— S.  A  muthoil  of  painting  on 
voIIb,  performed  with  mlnend  and  eHrthj 
plemBDtfl  an  freib  pluLer,  or  on  a  wall  laid 
wfth  DiorUr  not  yet  dry.  The  coloon,  In- 
corporating with  tht>  ground,  tnd  drj-Ing 

3.  A  cool  refreihlnc  llqaor,  [Rare  ] 
Ftmoo  (frealiex  t>.^  ^  P*l°t  In  treaco,  aa 
PreitKfr«ih).a.  |A.Sai./fT»cwhenoe/«Ur 
by  a  common  meutheila.  Cog.  D.  ttnch. 
/tUcIi,  Icel./firtr./i-fakr,  DoL/erik.Jrut. 
0.  tritch;  hence  by  borrowing  It.  Bp.  and 
Tt./reKC.  Pr./«iu,/rBfc*«,  treth.  Priikli 
a  form  of  thE  HOie  word.and  frriat  la  cloietr 

bridegroom.'    SA' 

Hence,  ardent; 
the  appearahco  of 


Hence— 3.  Undecayed:  unimpaired  by  th 

flowen,ft^ll,  nih,*r../wiji,-i  Not 
baoited  with  labour  DTeiertlon;  a>,  heca 

newed  In  atrength  L  relnvlgorated;  aji,  he  r 
^. ....__  i._...^  Jl^ijg     '  Hla  wonted  aj'i 


under  a/r.1 


aaMay.- 


vat0  from  the  fi-eiiheat  aprluR.'  Prior; 
and  alao  to  a  rather  atrolig  wind ;  u,  a 
/rcjJb  breete;  «/rr»A  gale  of  wInd.-T.  Vlirld; 
dlallnctly  held  before  the  mind;  clearly 
remembered;  ai,  the  itoi;  la/niA  In  my 
recDHBellon.—S  New;  recently  grown,  made, 
or  obtained ',ai,/rc(A  vegetable*:  colfee/rrtA 
from  Ceylon;  frith  ne«>;  V""*^  '™'  °' 

pattureanew.'  JfLUon.  Hence,  nnpractlaed; 
untried;  ineiperleuced. 


meat.— 10.  Ttpay.  [Rlang.!— 11.  Sober;  not 
tipay.  ( Scotch.  1  —  11  Open ;  not  froaty. 
(Scotch.)— To  AoH  or  lo  galtttr  frtA  van 

Skint],  to  (0  at  an  Increaied  apeed— 8TS. 
riik.  Btrong.  vlgorouB,  lively,  unimpaired. 

rare,  unpractiaed,  unaccuitumed.  unuaed. 

FrB£^(freBh>i  adt.  Freably.  'Bleedhie 
JnA-    Shalr.  ^ 

FrsBb  (fresh),  n.     1,  A  freahet;  a  Bprbig  of 


(Boolch)— 1.  pi.  TlM  mingling 


mingling 


by  a  flood  of  freih  water  dowlng  Into  the 
tea.    (UnlledHUtet.1 

^  ^. ,^. ..........     .     -'    -,|jr  blomi. 


nvab'Uswn  (freah'blOn).  a. 


FlMll-OOlonnd(rreah'kal-«rd).  a.    Hb< 

a  lively,  healthy  colour;  ruddy. 
Pteshftcl.    Torefreah,     CAaiicsr. 
PrMhen  (fretb'n).  t.t.    1.  To  make  treah 

teparate,  as  water  from  aallne  partklea. 

take  aaltnen  from  anything;  aa.  to/raiAen 


IT  lleah.— 3.  To  nfreah;  lore- 


a.  yauL  to  rellere,  aa  a  rope,  by  altering 
the  poiltlon  of  a  part  expoaad  to  mctlon:  to 
fmliin  Us  Aauvc  l>  to  pay  out  or  take  in  a 

aa  to  eipoae  another  part  of  It  to  the  fnyhig 


et<tre«h'oC),n.    I, 
or  overtlowlng  ol  a 


b-EHTM  (Ireah'WraJ.  n, 
el  ol  unlawful  violenc 


FTMll-r<>Ol 


PraahmaTi  (freah'manV  a.  Tertalning  to  a 
freahman.  or  to  (he  cUsa  in  coUegea  com- 
poied  of  thou  called  freahmen. 

nsitunULIblp  (freah'man-ihipX  "-  The 
i'ment),'n.    Retreahmenl. 


(fmh-ni 


i-nei),  n.     1 
freah.  In  al 


.  (treah'nfl),  o,    (/V«A  and  miu,) 

Unpractlted.     Shak. 

Fnah-thOt  (treah'rtiotX  n.     (A  form  of 
freihit]  The  diachargingof  any  greBtrlier 

i-face  a  good  way  from 


them 


ulh  0(  tl! 


L'w»-t*r), 


Uvlng  ll 

the  eoattlng  trade;  t,  a  /rtilaea 
S.  Raw;  uuldlled. 


„.  _,  produced  by,  or  U..^  _„  .  _ 
that  li  freah  or  not  salt;  aa,  /ruAxm 
geological  depoalta;/r«A»ai^rBah.— t.  A 


PlWll-V 


Prrt(fret),  t.t  pret.  A  pp  /rr(Kd;  rp./re(- 
Hnfl.     [it  la  dlScnlt  to  decide  to  what  mol 


It  probably  the  proT.  Pr. . 
w.  irig;    wh,  irMg;    ih,  a 


FRET 
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FRICATRICE 


Tr.fretar,  It  frettare,  from  L.  frUo,  frietum, 
to  rub,  but  the  A.  Sax.  /retan,  to  gnaw  (see 
Frbt,  to  gnawX  is  also  not  inconsistent  with 
these  meanings  and  may  be  the  trae  origin.  ] 

1.  To  rub;  to  wear  away;  to  fray;  to  chafe;  to 
^1;  as,  to  fret  cloth  by  friction;  to /ret  the 

skin. 

They  would,  by  roUIne  up  and  down,  fprate  and 
/ret  the  objea  metal,  and  fill  it  full  of  little  holes. 

Sir  /.  Nrwt«n. 

2.  To  wear  away  so  as  to  diminish ;  to  impair. 

By  starts 
His/hetted  fortunes  gave  him  hope  and  fear.  SMak. 

3.  To  agitate;  to  disturb;  to  make  rough;  to 
cause  to  ripple;  as.  to  fret  the  surface  of 
water.  'Mountain  pines  .  .  .  fretted  with 
the  gusts  of  heayen.'  Shak. — 4.  Fig.  to 
chafe  the  mind  of ;  to  gall ;  to  irritate ;  to 
tease;  to  make  angry. 

Because  thou  hast  fretttd  roe  In  all  these  things, 
behold  I  will  remember  thy  way  upon  thine  head. 

Ezek.  xvi.  4^ 
FJret  (fret),  v.i.  1.  To  be  worn  away,  as  oy 
friction ;  to  become  frayed  or  chafed ;  as, 
your  coat  is  beginning  to  fret  at  the  wrist- 
bands.—2.  To  wear  into;  to  make  way  by 
attrition. 

Many  wheals  arose,  and  fretted  one  into  another 
with  great  excoriation.  IVisttnan. 

8.  To  be  chafed  or  irritated;  to  become 
vexed  or  angry;  to  utter  peevish  expressions. 

Hc/rets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground. 

DrydeH. 
He  knows  his  mother  earth;  he /rets  for  no  fine 
cradle,  but  lies  tranquilly  and  composed  at  her  feet. 

/.afidor. 

4.  To  boil  or  work  as  angry  feelings;  to 
rankle. 

That  diabolical  rancour  that /rets  and  ferments  in 
some  hellish  breasts.        •  South. 

Fret  (fret),  n.  1.  In  med.  (a)  chafing,  as  in 
the  folds  of  the  skin  of  fat  children.  (6)  Her- 
pes; tetter.— 2.  In  mining,  the  worn  side  of 
a  river-bank,  where  ores,  or  stones  contain- 
ing them,  accumulate  by  being  washed  down 
the  hills,  and  thus  indicate  to  the  miner  the 
locality  of  the  veins.  Goodrich. —Z.  The 
agitation  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid,  as  when 
fermenting  or  boiling;  a  rippling  on  the 
surface,  as  of  water;  small  undulatlonB  con- 
tinually repeated.    Addi»<nx, 

The  blood  in  a  fever,  if  well  eovemed,  like  wine 
upon  the  /ret,  dischargeth  itself  of  heterogeneous 
mixtures.  Derham. 

4.  Fig.  a  state  of  chafing  or  irritation,  as  of 
the  mind,  temper,  &c.\  vexation:  anger;  as, 
he  keeps  his  mind  in  a  continual /r^t. 
Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious/rr/.     Ar/f. 

FJret  (fret),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  fretted;  ppr. 
fretting.  [A.  Sax.  f  retan,  to  eat,  to  gnaw,  to 
devour:  D.  vreten,  G.  freuen,  O.  H.  O.  frezzan, 
to  devour;  Goth.  fraHan,  to  eat  up— which 
is  generally  referred  to /ro  =  El.  for,  intens., 
and  iian,  to  eat  €k>mp.  also  A.  Sax.  froei, 
ornament,  frcetwian,  to  ornament]  1.  To 
gnaw :  to  eat  into ;  to  corrode ;  as,  a  worm 
frets  the  planks  of  a  ship. 

Like  as  it  were  a  mor\\/rettin£^  a  garment. 

Boot  qf  Cofntnott  Prayer.     Ps.  xxxix.  ix 

2.  To  form  into  raised  work;  to  ornament 
with  raised  work. 

Whose  skirt  with  gold  mzi/retted  all  about. 

S^ftser. 

Fret  (fret),  n.    Ornamental  carved  or  em- 
broidered work. 
Fret  (fret),  n.  (O.  Fr.  freUr,  to  interlace;  It 


MMSlMMl  IMliMEI 


|1^ 


— '1 


HffiHH 


Grecian  Frets. 

f errata,  the  grating  of  a  window,  from  L. 
ferrwm,  iron.  ]  1.  A  Idnd  of  ornament  much 
employed  in  Grecian  art 
and  in  sundry  modifica- 
tions common  in  various 
other  styles.  It  is  formed 
of  bands  or  fillets  vari- 
ously combined,  but  most 
frequently  consists  of  con- 
tinuous lines  arranged  in 
rectangular  forms.  Some- 
times called  Key  Orna- 
ment. —2.  A  piece  of  per- 
forated amamental  work. 
S.  In  her.  a  charge  consisting  of  two  narrow 
bendleU  placed  in  sal  tire  and  interlaced  with 


Fret. 


a  mascle.  A  fret  fretted,  or  double  fretted^ 
or  in  true  lover^e  knot,  is  one  in  which  the 
angles  of  the  mascle  are  extended  into  loops. 
FTei  (fret),  v.t.  To  ornament  with  frets;  to 
variegate;  to  diversify. 

Yon  gray  lines 
Thaty>W  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day.  SMai. 

FJret  (fret),  n.  [Fr.  fredon,  a  quaver  or  trill 
in  singing,  from  root  frit,  seen  in  L.  fritin- 
nio,  to  twitter  as  a  swallow.]  In  music,  one 
of  the  wood,  ivory,  or  metal  cross  bars  on 
the  finger-boards  of  stringed  instruments, 
which  regulate  the  pitch  of  the  notes  pro- 
duced. By  pressing  the  string  down  to  the 
finger-board  behind  a  fret  only  so  much  of 
the  string  can  be  set  in  vibration  as  lies 
between  the  fret  and  the  bridge.  The  use 
of  frets  is  still  continued  on  the  Spanish 
guitar,  and  was  formerly  in  constant  use 
upon  the  bass-viol  for  learners.  On  lutes 
and  viols  they  were  always  permitted  to 
remain. 

FJret  (fret),  v.t  To  furnish  with  frets,  as  a 
musical  instrument 

FJret  (fret),  n.    [L.  f return,  a  strait,  a  sound.  ] 

A  frith  (which  see).  [Obsolete  and  rare.] 

An  island  parted  from  the  firme  land  with  a  little 
/ret  of  the  sea.  KnoUea. 

FJret,  t  Frette,t  VV-  Fraught;  filled.  Chau- 
cer. 

FJrete.t  t.t.  To  eat;  to  devour.  Chawer. 
See  Frbt,  to  gnaw. 

FJretftal (fref ful).  a.  1.  Gnawing.  'Though 
parting  be  a  fretful  corrosive.*  Shak.— 
2.  Disposed  to  fret;  ill-humoured;  peevish; 
angry ;  in  a  state  of  vexation ;  as,  a  fretful 
temper.  —  Fretful,  Peevish,  Cross,  all  in- 
dicate an  unamiable  mood.  Fretful  is 
applied  to  one  who  is  very  apt  to  display 
irritation  or  vexation,  of  a  discontented 
spirit,  complainingly  impatient ;  peevish, 
easily  annoyed  or  put  out,  easily  provoked, 
mucn  disposed  to  find  fault;  cross,  applied 
to  the  temper,  and  implying  as  well  anger 
as  impatience. 

By  indulging  this  /ret/ul  temper,  you  ag|gravate 
.the  uneasiness  of  age.  Blair. 

She  \%feevish,  sullen,  froward. 

Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty.    Shak. 

Did  ever  any  man  upon  the  rack  afflict  himself  be- 
cause he  had  receivecl  a  cross  answer  from  his  rais- 
tressf  Jer.  Taylor. 

Stn.  Peevish,  ill-humoured,  ill-natured, 
irritable,  waspish,  captious,  petulant,  splen- 
etic, spleeny,  crabbed,  testy,  querulous. 

FJretmUy  (fref f«l-li).  adv.  Peevishly;  an- 
grily. 

nretfttlness  (fret'ful-nes),  n.  Peevishness; 
ill-humour;  disposition  to  fret  and  com- 
plain. 

netiiet  (frefis),  v.t.  To  ornament  with 
fret-work. 

Frett  (fretX  n.  In  mining,  the  worn  side 
of  the  bank  of  a  river;  a  fret 

FJretted  (fret'edX  a.  1.  Adorned  with  frets 
or  fretwork;  exhibiting  sunk  or  raised  orna- 
mentation in  rectangular  forms;  having 
many  intersecting  groins  or  ribs;  as,  z,  fret- 
ted roof;  h  fretted  vault— 2.  In  her.  an 
epithet  for  charges  or  ordinaries  interlaced 
one  with  the  other :  in  this  sense  also  writ- 
ten Fretten. 

Fretten  (fret'n),  a.  Marked;  as,  pock-fretten, 
marked  with  the  small-pox. 

Firetter  (fret'^rX  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
frets. 

FJretty  (fret'iX  «•  Adorned  with  fretwork. 
In  her.  an  epithet  for  a  bordure  consisting 
of  eight,  ten.  or  more  pieces,  each  passing 
to  the  extremity  of  the  shield,  interlacing 
each  other  after  the  manner  of  a  fret 

FJretnm  (fre'tumX  n.  [L]  An  arm  of  the 
sea. 

Fretwork  (fret'w^rkX  n.  Ornamental  work 
consisting  of  a  series  or  combination  of  frets; 
ornamental  work  with  interlacing  parts; 
especially,  work  in  which  the  oesfgn  is 
formed  by  perforation.  In  glazing,  stained 
glass-woric  in  which  patterns  are  formed 
by  fitting  together  pieces  of  stained  glass  in 
leaden  cames. 

Freuch,  Frongh  (fru«h,  tr^th),  a.  EaaUy 
broken;  brittle;  frail  as  with  rottenness,  as 
wood.    [Scotch.  ] 

FJre]me,t  v.t    See  Frainb.     Chaucer. 

FJiabillty.  FrtaUeness  (fria biliti.  fri'a- 
bl-nesX  n.  [See  Friable.]  Theaualityof 
being  easily  broken,  crumbled,  and  reduced 
to  powder. 

FJiable  (fri'a-J»l).  a.  [Fr. ;  L  friabais,  from 
frio,  friatum,  to  rub.  break,  or  crumble 
down  into  small  pieces.]  Easily  crumbled 
or  pulverized :  easily  reduced  to  powder. 
Pumit-e  and  calcined  stones  are  very  friable. 


FJrlar(fri'6r).n.  [Fr./r*re,  a  brother.  Contr. 
from  L.  frater.  See  Brother.]  1.  In  the 
R.  Cath.  Ch.  an  appellation  common  to  the 
members  of  all  religious  orders,  but  more 
especially  to  those  of  the  four  mendicant 
orders,  viz.  (1)  Minors,  Gray  Friars,  or  Fran- 
ciscans; (2)  Augustines;  (3)  Dominicans*  or 
Black  Friars;  (4)  White  Friars  or  Carmelites. 
2.  In  printing,  a  white  patch  on  a  page 
which  nas  not  received  the  ink. 

Frtar-bird  (fri'^r-b^rdX  n.  A  name  given  to 
the  Tropidorhynchus  comiculatus,  an  Aus- 
tralian bird  belonging  to  the  famOy  Meli- 
phagidsi.  from  the  bareness  of  its  heiad  and 
neck.  Called  also  Leather-head. 

FrtarUke  (tri'6r-lIkX  a.  Like  a  friar;  mon- 
astic; unskilled  in  the  world. 

Frtarly  (fri'6r-li).  a.  Like  a  friar;  pertain- 
ing to  friars;  untaught  in  the  affairs  of  life. 

Yet  have  no  abstract  nor /riarly  contempt  of  them. 

FJiajr'B-baliam(fri'6rz-bal-samXn.  An  alco- 
holic solution  of  benzoin,  styrax,  tolu  bal- 
sam, and  aloes,  used  asa  stimiUating  applica- 
tion for  wounds  and  ulcers. 

FHar'B-olilckexLB,  Ftle(l-cbicken8(fri'«rz- 
chik-enz,  frid'chik-enz),  n.  pi.  Chicken  broth 
with  eggs  dropped  in  it,  or  ^gs  beat  up  and 
mixed  with  it    [Scotch.] 

FHar's-OOWl  (fri'6rr-koulX  n.  A  plant, 
Arisarum  vulgare,  from  the  cowl-like  spathe 
which  covers  the  spadix. 

Friar's- crown,  Friar's-thlstle  (fri'«rz- 
kroun,  fri'£rz-this-l ),  n.  A  plant,  the  woolly- 
headed  thistle  {Carduus  eriophorus). 

Fllai^Skate  (fri'^r-sk&t),  n.  a  name  of  the 
sharp-nosed  ray  {Haia  lintea). 

FHar's-lantem  (fri'6rz-lan-t6mX  n.  Th« 
ignis  fatuus  or  wiH  o'  the  wisp. 

Ftlary  (fri'6-riX  n.  1.  A  convent  of  friars ; 
a  monastery. 

He  like  an  earthquake  made  the  abbejrs  fall. 
The  /riaries,  the  nunneries,  and  all.       Taylor. 

2.  The  system  of  forming  into  brotherhoods 

of  friars;  the  practices  of  friars;  monkery. 
Friary  (fri'd-n).  a.    Belonging  to  a  friary. 
Friation  (fri-a'shonX  n.    [L.  frio,  friatum, 

to  crumble.]    The  act  of  crumbling  or  piU- 

verizing. 
Fribble  (frib'blX  a.  [Fr.  frivoU;  L.  fnvolut, 

silly,  empty,  trifling.]    Frivolous;  trifling; 

silly;  contemptible. 

The  superficial,  trivial,  and  frigid  manner  in  which 
that  /ribble  minister  treated  this  important  branch 
of  administration.  British  Critic. 

Fribble  (frib^bl),  n.  A  frivolous,  triflinff, 
contemptible  fellow. 

That  /Tibbie  the  leader  of  such  men  as  Fox  and 
Burke.  Thackeray. 

Fribble  (friba>lX  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  frOMed; 
ppr.  fribbling.    1.  To  trifle. 

The  fools  that  •xefribblitt^  round  about  you. 

Thackeray. 

2.  To  totter.    TaXUf. 

FMbbler  (fribl^r).  n.    A  trifler;  a  coxcomb. 
FMbbllng  (fribling),  a.    Frivolous:  trifling; 

feebly  captious. 

Frlborg,  Frlburgb  (fri'b*rg,  friTj^rp),  n. 
[A.  Sax.  friborh,  fredborh,  a  free-pledge, 
from  fri,  fre6,  free,  and  borh,  borg,  pledge, 
security.]    The  same  as  Frank-pledge. 

FMcaoet  (frik'&sX  n.  [See  Fricassee.] 
1.  Meat  sliced  and  dressed  with  strong 
sauce.— 2.  An  unguent  prepared  by  frying 
things  together. 

Applying  only  a  warm  napkin  to  the  place,  after 
the  unction  and  /ricace.  B.  Johsou. 

Frloandeau,  Frlcando(fr§k-i&fk-dd.  frik-an- 
dCO,  n.  [Fr.  fiicandeau.}  Properlj*  a  fri- 
cassee of  veal,  but  applied  to  various  pre- 
parations of  veaL 

nloandel  (frik'an-delX  n.  [Older  form  of 
Fr.  fricandeau.]  A  dish  prepared  of  veal. 
eggs,  spices,  &c. 

Fricassee  (fri-kas-s^O.  n.  [Fr./rica**'*,  from 
fricasser,  from  L.  ffigo,  frixum,  to  roast. 

J>arch,  fry;  Skr.  bhrij,  to  roast.]  A  dish  of 
ood  made  by  cutting  chickens,  rabbita,  or 
other  small  animals  into  pieces,  and  dress- 
ing them  with  a  strong  sauce  in  a  frying-pan 
or  a  like  utensil. 

Fllcassee  (fri-kas-s£0>  v.t  pret  &  pp.  fri- 
casseed; ppr.  frieasseeing.  To  dress  in  fri- 
cassee. 

Frlcatlon  (fri-ka'shon).  n.  [L  frica tio,  from 
frieo,  to  rut).]   The  act  of  rubbing;  friction. 

JRare] 

Frlcatlye  (frik'a-tivX  a.  A  term  applied  to 
certain  letters  produced  by  the  friction  of 
the  breath  issuihg  through  a  narrow  open- 
ing of  the  organs  of  articulation,  as  /,  v,  $. 
z,  Ac. 

Frioatrloe  t  (frik'a-trisX  n.  [L.  frietrix,  from 
/n«>,/nVf»'m,  tomb]  A  harlot  B.Jonmm. 


Fftte.  fiir,  fat.  foil;       me.  met.  htr;        pine,  pin;      n6te.  not.  niOve;        ttibe.  tub.  h\}\\\       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  almne;      y,  Sc  tey. 


act  of  mbbuiff  the  iurfftc«  of  o 
uaJoit  Ihftl  o(  BDOlber;  tttiiUoii;  i 
bodfH  b/  /rwtwn   emit   light,  & 


era  >lilcb  It  n 


thinacu  be  to 
r  «inmc«  In  bwl 


u  peiTect  inuwthiiHi  of 

piirU  dI  the  iqifice.  uliing  Irvm  pecnUir 

theretore  wben  twaiiutaca  come  (ocetlier 
Uu  prumlnent  put*  al  tlii  one  Ml  Into  lb* 
uilUanf  Iheother.  Tfaii  lendi  la prerent 
nr  trUrd  moUon,  lor  In  dnggjiii  tl)e  ODa 

u»J  lo  lilt  Die  rromlnencci  orer  the  pwU 
which  oppcee  ibtttL—CorgLtiMUt  nf  fritAiai^ 
The  coendent  of  frlcUon  for  mj  two  inr- 


Friotlankl'  (trili'itioD-al}.  a.     ReUtbu  t 
■'  "'  ■  '      'rtclion;  pmdqeed  b 

il  eleetridlT.- 


m\   AH.  frietional  e 
e.  ind  prodDci 


tridlT— J 

■  vUcll  o 


TricHon-lHUa  (trlk-(bon-b*li).  >L  i>t    BsUa 

Siced  uuler  ■  haTr  object  to  Rdncs  tba 
cUon.  irhlle  Uul  object  la  morliK  hort- 
Kontally.  Some  fonu  of  iirlDf-bridgca 
ban  lui'li  b>tl>  pUced  under  tbem. 
FilcUon-clntOh  (trik'ihon-klach),  n.  la 
tiuM^mtpedetuf  looaecoqpllnvmach  aied 
for  MnnectlBg  muhlnei  vhlch  nqoln  to 
be  freqaenll;  enawd  and  dliengiged.  u 
■Mh-iiocki,  or  which  ue  inbjeel  to  tnddeo 
nriiUoiu  of  rcdiUiice,  u  cmihing-rollan. 
In  the  Ogntc  II  I*  (hown  In  hcUod:  a  li  the 
abaft  throngh  which  the  nLovtnir  power  la 
conTCTed.  on  which  1*  a  Iooh  wheel  b.  In- 
tended to  oommonkate  motion  (a  tbe  gev- 
Ingot  the  nuchlne  to  be  drlTen.  On  the 
•re  of  IhU  wheel  la  kered  an  eileniiU  cone 
e,aad  In  thla  another  external  cone  d,  Looee 
on  the  tliatl  koglladliuUIi.  !■  accontetr 
fitted.    Bnl  thU  cone,  while  It  tt  tree  to 


"cont 


saotot  a  ipitng  or  wolgtl 
eier  Uu  friction  la  iuiuIIt 


tocteaie.  ao  ai  lo  exceed  tbe  trtcUon.  the 
'     Xher,  and  the  Tel«j»r 


b  will  ba  bnmi^t  to  reat.    In  thll 

war  tbe  ilak  of  bCMkase  In  ocdlnan  worii- 
tng.  and  tbe  aboeka  wuch  wonld  otherwlB 
be  thrown  on  the  Meral  gearing  b«  tbe 
aodden  cnganawnt  of  a  bear;  nachfne, 

PMellon-oniM  (frlk'ebon-kani).  ■.  pi.  In 
m^A-  a  fonn  of  allp-oonpUng,  eonalatlDfr  of 
two  «naa  ■  &,  of  wUch  the  one  a  <a  formed 
aa  the  back  of  the  dKtIiag-wheet.  looae  on 
thF  drlirl[«-ahaft.  and  the  other  i  forma 
part  ot  a  alldlne- block    --—• —  -  ■•■- 


In  and  o 
lamof  a 


idmoTn 


Pnetlon-ocrapltnt  (frlk'iboa  -  kapHni:). 
In  moM,  a  form  of  coupling  In  which  twu 
mbafU  are  wnnected  br  friction,  at  in  the 

TriOSaa-ntX  (rrik'tbon-gir!.  n.    Same  aa 
Fnctimal  Oaannp-iEianla  (which  aee  under 

FHoUon-bunnwr  (frtk'ifaoD-hui  m6r).  n 
A  hammer  lifted  by  tbe  frlcUon  of  ntolTing 

((trltihon-lea),  a.    Hartng  no 


FT^on- 


which  r««lil>  ignltaa 


II  ignltaa  l>i  friction. 
;M£'ahan-rfil-<n),  n.  fH 


cjllndera  emplojed  to  couTert  aliding  mo- 
UoD  Into  foIUng  matlon.  Such  cjdEiden 
are  often  placed  under  heaTj  bodlea  when 
ttaay  are  required  to  be  mored  anr  abort 
dlatanceoD  tbeiuiface  oltlMCTvnnd:  ~~  ' 
hi  ohkA^  th ■'•'  • -■' 

beaTllT-ioad. 

of  ainali  cjllnden  an  Incloeed  round  the 

aili,  and  partake  of  ita  matlon. 
FrlcUon-tnbe  (rilk'abon-iab).n.    Jfilit  a 

tnbe  uaed  In  flnng  cannon,  aufflclent  heat 

being  generated  In  It  bj  friction  to  Ignite 

frletfon-powder. 
FMntlan-whMl  (frlk'ahon-whil),  n.     In 
ot  allp-coapUog  applied  In 


lb  the  friction  of  I 


m  the  drlrlng-ahaft :  i 


and  retained  in 


of  liila  a  wheel  A  It  Btled.  with 
plalea  a  a  a  Interpoaed, 
coaeea  fanned  In  tbe  eye 


FBIEN9IM0 


aply   plain   cyllndei 


on  parallel  and  IndepeDdrnl  aiea  t  h. 
They  are  dlipoaed  to  aa  to  overlap  pair  and 
pair  at  each  end  ot  the  main  aiit  c.  which 
Tetta  In  tbe  anajM  that  funnnl  l>j  the  clr- 
enmfenncfla.  The  aila.  Inatead  of  aliding 
flied  luifaoe.  at  Id  ordlnarr  catea. 


d  the  d 


npported  wHh  thi 


proportlonallir  leeaened. 
nU»J  (frfdlv  n.  [A.  Sai.  Frigi-Oao.  a 
fVnrtiu.  the  dajr  lacred  lofVvaa.or^irn. 
theSuonVenua.aaLfii<i  yinfrii;  Ft  !'>»■ 
dndi]  The  aiilh  daj  of  the  week.— Co»t 
Fridag,  the  Frtdaj  Immedlatelir  prtcedlnii 
Baaler.  which  In  theChiiatlan  church  lakepl 
aaered.  In  memun  of  the  anIfertnKt  and 
death  of  Chrlit.  aa  It  la  beilered  tobe  the 
aoDlventiT  of  the  daf  on  which  he  wu 

led  toAeotT'ToiBorehBillij: 

Frugal  (friJ).  o.L  (See  preceding  art.  or 
the  origin  ma;  be  L.  fries,  to  rub.]  To  nib: 
tofrajr, 

v™    m^<    b.n    niiK|J«l    ™1    tni^idBl.    ™l 

Frlditola  (frid'itci).    See  Frumtoix 

;ft«nd).T..  lA.  Sai /«o.«(.iu«.j.  iei»'. 

part,  ot/nrdn,  to 
on./rij0B.l-  '■■■— 
1  IttkiUa 
One  who' 


Ulll(ft«nd| 


_.. -■;  one  who  ItproplOool; 

/rvnd  to  poetrr;  a/rimd  ta  charitable  Inatl- 
tutloni.— «.  A  term  of  aalutatton:  a  familiar 


i.  A  Quaker:  a  member  of  the  Socletr  of 
Frlende.— «l  A  paramour;  a  lorer,  of  either 

tamdent  Inletett  to  lerre  another. 

-Srelth  if  Frimdt.  the  name  aaanmed  b* 
the  tocletT  ol  dlatenlen  comuonlj'  called 
Quaketa.  which  Imk  Ita  lite  In  England 
abODi  the  middle  oI  tbe  laTenlaenth  cen- 
turr  through  the  preachhig  of  Oeorge  Foi. 
Upon  doctrinal  potnta  the  Prienda  prolcat 
(a  maintain  the  doctrinta  genenllr  recelred 


Ittera.  conaldeilng  that  the  Initnictlon  of 
their  ooncrc^ona  may  be  undertaken  from 

mar  feel  prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 

ipeak.    The  Friendt  are  charactt-'--'  - 
plainntaa  in  dreaa.  by  their  adherei 


the  cuatomary  aalutaticnB  and  (okent  of 
obeiaance.  b]t  tbelr  rafuaal  to  take  fudldal 
OBlht,  their  obXctlon  lo  balli  and  theatrci, 
to  the  reading  of  nofelt,  to  induWng  In 

lain  other  feature!.— To  itfnmdt  inlA.  lo 
be  In  a  relation  of  Mendlhip  with. 


tune/riiKfi  the  bold.'  . 
FMandad  <trend'edj.  p.  an 
trlendi:  betriendDa  — &  L 
well  dlipoaed. 


(fnnd'lng).  n.    The  atate  or  qua- 


rBIOHTHRNT 


llt^of  helngnIrleDd:  frJendliDasa.  'Tnei- 
pnM  hii  ioye  uid  fritnding  to  joa.'  Shot. 
FrlaudlCM  (trenif'le>).  a.  DeiUtute  of 
Irlenila:  mialing  counMnuice  or  inpport; 


FrlBSd^  (trenJ'Uk).  a.     Like  ■  IiiaDd; 
Frlendllly  (tnnd'U-U),  oili.     Id  h  Mendlr 


■a  to  frlendahlp;  bfl- 
e  on  friendly  termB- 
I  penes ;  u,  t/rirndly 


FrfendilUp  <(r8nd'thlp),  n     i.  An  much- 
menC  to  A  perxm,  procesdiog  rntm  intliDBte 


1  Fanrar:  penoiwt  klndnna. 


1.  Friend]/  lid:  help:  uilaUnce. 

Cr»t(~i..m^J^orH^hi>dJ^!«TcL.aho. 


Frter  (in'm  n.  One  whoor  that  which  frln. 
IMasa  <(rei),  n.  Tbe  UogiugBOl  Frle*<*adi 
Frtilu. 

PrlMlC,  FTlMUh  (lr«i'lk,  tr^lih),  o.   Of  or 

b«langlnK  lo  Fiieilnnd. 
PriMe,  Prtl»  (tr«i),  n.     [A  word  of  obr  - -- 
orlRln.  ItlitJieumenodoubtuFr  . 


>  ftinice  or  other  onwmeDt.  rnm  Um  oudc 
the  people  called  Phryflina,  Fhryglan  i 
pjrel  being  famous  for  richnsu  Doiyderii 

Ar.  ifrU.  a  led^  on  a  wall  ]    In  arch,  thi 

^Mn  thrarch* 
flat  member  or  h 

Shtiblatckm. 


I  of     rasAU-tdld  (kiltit-benl),  n.     Tbe  Tuune 


B  CDlninD  »I 
e.  luuallj  enriobed  <• 


tenelvely  manufactured  In  Ireland^  where 
the  word  ]i  pronounced /rtt 
FrlBte  (lr«>.  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  /rieud;  pnr. 
/Tirting.  To  fonii.u  the  nap  ot  woollen  cloth, 

mlneocea,  coveting  almost  the  whole  olthe 

lS«M,'niie  {Mzj.'^S'Made  ol  coane 
woollen elolh.  -AgtealA''"coat.MiMi«m. 
FrleMdCIrtedX  a.     Napped i  ahaggr  with 


FlleM-nll  (ME'ral),  fi     The  i»ll  next  the 

FlUlUlS-IIiachllie  (frei^g-nia-ihen),  n.  A 
macblne  tor  (rleilnK  cloth. 
Prlga,  Frtm  (We'a.  tn^'na).  n.    rorimm 

that  ol  the  Scandinavian  goddeei  Freyja 
(with  whom  Indeed  Frigga  It  often  con- 
founded), nnd  eiplnins  it  lo  meau  the  Free, 

with  E  /nt,  and  alio  ^ienk.]    In  Scand. 

of  the  Greek!  and  Venue  ol  tbe  Bomana 
Called  aleo  frtya.    See  Fridat. 
Frigate  (fri'gAt).ii  [Ft  /T^lr.W.frtgala, 
froin  L  aphractut,  a  vetsel  without  a  deck. 
Or.  aphraktat,  unguarded  -a.  prlv.,  and 


/rite.  I 

LVeniairTDncertaln.   DJei  aodothera 
,^™Jaalheorieln»OemianLcrdol«een  In      i 
K  /riulf.  lo  tufl  or  iriap,  and  aleo  in  Fr    I    1 
frarr,  tn  curl,  lo  frbile,  and  In  tbe  name 
/ViiiaM.  that  li,<urlj-haiied  people.  Ultr« 


ihroai.  to  deleDd ;  ol 


ir  brig,  and  leaa  than  i 

. —iiallj  carTTing  her  gim 

I  varied  Irom  about  thirty  to  Hlly  o 


^ re  often  laat  eallei^ 

h  emplojred  aa  acoula  and 

(Teat  wan  of  the  elgbtMnth 


the  term  higale  haa  been  applied  lo  war- 
•hlpa  of  thia  kind  having  a  lilgh  epeed  and 
great  lighting  power.— It  Anyamalt  teaael 


la  long,  Tobuat,  and  ilrong.  Their  inuanua 
extent  ol  wing,  measuring,  accordlna  to 
aome.  14  fMt  from  tip  lo  tip.  and  daahina 
hahltl,  have  obtained  for  them  the nanwol 
the  awiftABt  Milling  atalpa  of  war.  The  beat 
known  qtecleilB  tbe  7".  oftrtla,  very  GoounoD 
hi  the  intertropical  American  coail^andin 
tbe  Atlantic  and  Paclflc  ocawu,  but  alw>y* 
wliMa  reach  of  land. 

FllK>t»'biiUt|frl'rit-bllt).a.  Jfeut.  having 
a  qnarter-deck  and  foracaatle  ralaed  above 
the  main  deck, 

PHg»tOOn  (W-ga-tOn'),  n.  Jfauf.  a  Venetian 

ITl«(AcUOIlUfrt-]l'tak'shon),TL  ll^frigui. 
cJm.  and/ono,  tomake.I    Thaactofmak- 

Prls«lMUTe,trTKUIlcUVBt(fTi-]l-Iakt'lvl. 

FrbBTats<f>1|'«r-it>,  e.I.  To  cool.  Sbnni. 
FMnnittnT  ((rij'er-a-lo-rtj,  n.     A  plica  for 

mgllt*(frian-  Tsy' common  meUthHi. 
from  A.  Sax  JirthUi,  /vrAto,  f ear;  alao  /arkt. 
tUnldicog.O./urcU.D.TnicAl.lear.  Hence 
frighten.  Ftar  la  probablj  akin  in  origin^] 
1.  Sudden  and  tiolenl  fear:  terror;  a  paaalon 
excited  by  tlwiuddcnappeanuice  of  danger 

Kiiahed  from  ftar  and  dread  bjr  Ita  ludden 
vaalon  and  temporary  exlatence;  frvht 
being  naually  of  abort  du  ration ,  whereaayve  r 

thing  which  tram  itaappearancemigbtcauae 
feai;  gpeclflcilly.  a  penun  of  a  ibockina.  dla- 
agreeable,  or  rldlcuioua  appearance  eltner  in 
peraon  or  dreei;  aa,  ahe  li  a  perleet/r^c 

Btn.  AIMght.  alarm,  terror,  coDitemMloii. 

7ligllt'(ini),t.(.  TolriBhlen;l<.aflrlgbt; 
toacare.  '  Kor  exile  or  ilaD^ier  can/ruAf  a 
bnveaplrit'  Dryden.  -  Hall  amaied,  ball 
/r^Udallhlallock.'    TennyKn. 

rrlChtaS(fTlt'n),  e.r.  To  atrike  with  fright; 
to  lerrllf;  to  acsre:  to  alarm  auddenly. 

Siirvs/rvafrH  childnn  with  U.       FuUiitg. 

Bth.  Toaffrigbt,  terrify,  acare,diama},daii>it. 

intimidate. 
grlghtjmaWn  (irU'n-a-bi),  o.     That  mtct  be 

frightened     Ciirrulge     IRare.) 
PrtxHtml  (tiimil, "  J^teiTlble^_reKltul: 

f T>ghif tit  cri 


.tJri^htfulUm- 


peat.  —  a.  I  liupr 
highl:  fnll ollei 

—  FTi^lful.l>rta4fut,Arftd.  SeeAi 
Rth.  Terrible,  dreadful,  alarming,  fe 
lerrillc.  awful,  horrid.  horrlW^aock 
FrigbtfnllT  (frtt'ful-ll).  adt.    I.  In  1 


.  •■ »»,,  ■'«•■■■  ".."vnMiii,  topAryin  un 


:eam.ahina  carrying  giina  on  a  Oi 
livk.  and  havlns  a  tier  alao  on 


being  fri^Wnl 
Prt^htlaai  (frinei 
I  mctatmuit  |fr4l'. 
I    bfong  frightened;  terror;  alarm. 


The  i|ualltT 

Free  from  fright 
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rrl«l<<ti1-jldXa.     [L/rMdiu.troniA^D 
to  tie  or  to  gnir  cold,  tun  to  riffta,  to  bi 


nnntli  o[  >BkI 


an:  ■  /ngid  tfiB:  /rigid  coaixiU\/rieui 
•arrlcsa.— S,  WuitlDiraaHtralhMtortiBoDr 

loBlcleiit  to  aidl*  ttw  gmer-" 

ImpotanL    JiAiuim.  —Frigid 


torn. 


ane.  tnh.  tia  awirtment  In  wbich  tb< 
Iwth  TH  plicadVthc  cold  bsUi  ItuU. 
RlgldltTCtH-JldVU).  iL    1.  ColdDCMi  mnt 

Ici  ii  ntn  «n(Hlad  I?  tbt  A««ll»  of  tlw  ih. 

I  ColdneM  cd  ImUsc  ;  wut  of  uUnation, 
Ardour,  or  rlTadtj;  coldoBH  of  mmmier; 
dnlntM.— t  Wiot  of  nMnnl  bMt,  Ufa,  ud 
IT  of  body;  impotflncr. 

.  dull]! :  witbODt  Hul  or  warmtli  oC 
fggUu. 

THStifiiMKfrl'jId-Det).  "^  The  itMa  of 
b^  frigid:  coldnsH:  dDlneui  wimt  of 
bat  or  ngonr;  miatof  ifToctloa:  trigldltT. 

nimaa,  Ftvpinami  (M-go-iirikiin-ga. 

Itt^k-al),  a.  In.  /riatrifqiit:  L.  frigari^mit 
-^^riaiUifrigoriM,  oud,  maAjacio,  tomue.| 
OkuJng  cold;  producing  or  geiwratlDS  cold; 
■■,  frigarlfit  m,\Xtoa^    Sse  ?kkzik(1-mii- 

FMll  (trin.  <i  fPrDin  uma  root  aftizOt, 
or  from  Fr./riUT.  to  ihlrsrwith  cold,  from 
L  A^pufuiiw,  dim.  from  frigid-ut,  cold] 
I.  An  edging  of  line  Linen  on  the  boiom  of  ■ 


PrtU  (toll).  1 


ooM.     See  Full. 


L,n.l 
to  eblnru  with  cold: 
P111tod(imd),|.p. 


To  daoormte  wtth  frllte  or 
[Fr.  JriOtr. 


the  bawk/riUt. 

__-.unenlcd:  decked 

trlUi,  or  tometliing  at  the 


nrong.]   FlouTl 

FttmttlTS  (frt-mirO.  ".  (^  -  from  frimai, 
hou'-fnst.l  The  Ihini  month  of  the  Kmch 
repnblicaa  uleudv.  dating  from  SeptemtiFr 
CI,  17M.  It  commenced  November  il,  and 
ended  December  20. 

Fdaca  (frtni).  n.  TFr  franot,  fringe.  It 
/rafifia.  lald  to  be  by  metatheili  from  L. 
fmbria,  threadL  fringe  {  i.  An  ornamental 
appendage  to  the  borders  of  gaimenta  or 
fornUnre.  oonsUtlDg  of  looae  tbreada  Tbe 
oae  of  frlngea  la  of  verj  great  antlqoHj.  aa 


-jsc 


a  leaf  maiglaed  with 


(trinj'mlk-tr), 

make*  fringe. 

FMll«a-trM  ((rln]'tr«),  n.  ChionantJiuM  vir- 
ginica.  a  email  tm  belonging  to  the  ume 
natural  famllj  with  the  ollre,  and  having 
anow-while  llowen.  which  bang  down  like 
fringe,  Inhabiting  America  from  Femuyl- 


One  who     FrllkW  (tiiik'tr),  n.     i 

who  leapa  or  dances  1 

nCAiu  nr-  I    atant  or  nniattled  perK 

FiUkrt  (rrifHet). 


galet;;  an  Idcod- 
JUtyuitU.    So 


.e  Oulf  0 


It  li 


„ .  of  Inieaaorlal 

«  tbe  rank  of  a  lamUj. 


Frlii«llU  {IrtD-lUla), 

FlirCH.!      A  UnnMti 

birdt.  no*  rait 
Frlngllllds  (wt 

Fi1iigllI»oeoiuCrriii-fi)-ll>'ihat),a.  Perialn- 
Ingfolha  flnchea  or  FilngllUdB. 

Frfill[llll11lt<'^"-)|"'-")  "  r'  TheBnchea, 
•  Urge  lamllTDl  imall  aead-eatlng  blrdt,ln- 
hablUng  all  parte  of  tbe  globe,  and  beloi«- 
Ing  to  the  oner  Conirottrta.  Thar  are  dla- 
Unffolahed  b^  baring  a  aharpLy-polnled, 
conical,  and  In  moat  ca*M  a  •troDslrfonDed 
blU,  the  upper  mandible  of  wUcE  lultuicet 
a  Uttle  npon  the  line  of  the  forehead.  The 
feet  bate  three  to«i  before  and  one  behind, 
adapM  for  perching.     The  ipeclea  hat* 


mngliu-rMf  lfrinj'lng-r«f].  n.  A  claw 
of  coral  reefa,  known  alio  aa  Short-rteft, 
from  their  fringing  or  encircling  ialanda  at 

reefi  differ  from  barricr-reefi  In  not  Ljlng 
•0  tar  from  ihnn.  and  In  not  bavlDg  within 

Rlnsy  llrlnj'l),  a.    Adorned  with  fringe*. 

rrtpnrer,  Frlppar  (Irip-ir-ir.  frltferX  "- 
ISeeZUFPUtT.]  One  who  deal!  in  frippery 


frtpt,  fmK.  fctpi  ™g,  Ci 


oe— a  Wietc  mat- 


?M 


PrlnpwT  (frip't-rl),  a.     Trilling:  conte 
tibia     'Sa/ripury  an  appoannca.'   O 
FllM  (liti).  n.    Same  ni  Fritu. 
Prlievr  IM-ttt,  the  6  long),  n.    {Fr. ,  f 


trofii 


(friak),e.i    [ 
•Up.  dance,  oi 


frlakl  (triak),  &     (A  form  of /ink;  O.  Fr. 

frir}iu.   from  O.H.Q.  firm      Bet  Fbmb.J 
Uveij;  hrfik:  bllUie:  frlikx. 
Frlik  (frlBk),  iL    A  frolic;  a  fit  of  winton 
gaiety. 


ng.  ilnjr:      m,  Uen;  th,  lAIn: 


mntloD.  Bee  Fbisx.J  In  prinCiiw,  a  light 
frame  hinged  to  the  tjmpan,  havipg  tape* 
or  paper  >tripi  atretched  acrou  It  Gi  both 
dlrectluDa  When  folded  down  over  tbe 
tympan  It  keepa  the  aheet  In  properp 
tlon  while  berog  printed,  and_tbe_li 


plhei 


mancina  clean.    See  PBIBT- 

^ikfUmiik'fNlj.a.  Brtak:  Uvely:  IroUc- 
some.     '  Fri4l[fui  glet.'    Thmuoa. 

FrliklIr(rrlBk'l-IlIade.    Qally;  brIAlj. 

rmUlMU  (friak'l-aea),  n.  1-he  aUte  or 
qnallty  ol  being  trliky;  galet/;  llTellneaaj 
briikncai;  a  dancing  or  leaping  In  frolic 

7MI1I7  (fiiikl),  a.    Oar;  UtcIt:  froUcMnM; 

fond  of  capeiug. 

He-ulooyt'l'trfo'uoldiE.u.      Jttur- 
TliMM  (frliaet),  n.    A  kind  of  email  ruffle. 

FTllt(trlat>.<F.l  (A.Sai.j(r>t,JVr«,Bipace 
of  Ume;  fyrtlan.  lo  pnt  off,  to  gite  reeplla 
to:  Ilka  a.  /riit.  JVu(rn.|  To  aell  upon 
credit,  aa  gooda.     (Bare.] 

Flrlnre  (fre-iOrO,  n.  (Fr.l  A  cuiUnc  or 
criiplos  of  tbe  hair.    SmriUtt. 

Prlt((rri),».  [Fr./WiM.Il./rt(a,froro/WI, 
frioa.  Wed,  pp.  of  frirt.  friggeri  '-  "— 
from  L.  frigo,  /rietitm,  to  roaat,  to 

Che  manufacture  o(  glaai.  the  n __ 

which  glaaa  It  made  alter  it  haa  been  calcined 
or  baked  In  a  furnace.  It  conalita  of  lUei 
and  metallic  alkali,  oocaalonall)'  with  other 
Ingredlenta 

Pilt  (frit).  B,t  prct  dt  pp.  /rifled;  ppr, 
frttHng.  To  expoie  to  a  dull  red  heat  for 
the  purpoee  of  expelling  molatnre  and  car- 
bonfcacld.aamaCerlili  tor  making  glaia:  to 
fUK  partlallj. 

FrltbiFirUl  (frith,  firth),  n.  IScandlnnilaD: 
fiOli  ti  lij  meUtfaeels  for/it*,Icel.  f/jrIXr, 


% 


S./jari,  I 

erf  the  Bngliah  word,  there  being  an  ol 
fret,  from  fretum.  Comp.  alao  Oae' 
•mall.  /riA-mhuir,  a  little  aeL  an  e 
tbe  Scandlnatlan  word  being  horn  i 


fna, 


FrlUl (frith).  •>.    (W./'ridd,  a  foreelj    1.  A 

bcalh,  aethoroogh/rifAfiiid  telL'  Draylm. 

FriUliplOtt<fr"h»'plol),n.     |A.Sa»./n-(A. 
-!aco.  andplol.  a  pifce  of  gronnJ.)    A  plot 

t  alfordlng 


I.  andploi.  a 
laldered  (acrod.  and  thi 
"  "i  (frilh'ilOl),  n. 


The  apaclta  are  berbaceona  bulli- 
ons phinla.  natlrea  of  north  temperate  rv- 
Bona  F.  MrUagrii.  or  common  MtlllajT. 
found  in  meadowa  and  paalurea  In  tbe 
eaatam  and  totilhem  patii  of  England. 
Several  ipeclea.  aa  F.  imptrialii  or  crriwii- 
Imperlal.  an  cnltiiated  In  oar  gardens, 
chiefly  Introduced   from   Persia   and   the 


^e  of  plan 


.us  mofi2 


British  bullerfllea    The  ^imTinii  pavliia 
U  the  •tlver-waahed  fritlllary  of  coUecI^: 


ch-ptired  A.  loUonia  la 

qneen^if .Spain  fritlllary;  other  specie*  of 
Argynnlaaod  Melltca  are  called  frltlllartee', 
the  It,  arlemit  la  the  greasy  frIUIlary  of  col- 


Frltliiajier  t  <trf  tin-ii 
to  twitter,  to  chirp.] 

FrStTtritl'^  's^»  a 
Frltt«r  (Wf  Mr),  n.    ( 


Ft.  friture.  a  trylna. 
Hrd,  from  LL  jWf- 

I'j'iordtn        ""  ' 
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FROM 


Jlinden,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  this  distinction.]  1.  A  small  piece  of 
anything  cut  to  be  fried,  as  a  small  piece 
of  meat,  a  small  pancake  of  fried  batter,  a 
fried  mushroom.— 2.  A  fragment;  a  shred; 
a  small  piece. 

And  cut  whole  gianti  into /rUters.     Hudibrat. 

Ftlttar  (frif  t6r).  V.  t.  1.  To  cut,  as  meat,  into 
small  pieces  to  be  fried.— 2.  To  break  into 
small  pieces  or  fragments. 
Break  all  their  nerres,  »xA  fritter  all  their  sense. 

P9M. 

—To  fritter  atoay,  to  waste  or  expend  by 
little  and  little;  to  waste  by  a  little  at  a 
time;  to  spend  frivolously  or  in  trifles. 

If  ever  he  had  any  nerve,  htAittereti  it  awt^y 
amon((  cooks  and  tailors,  and  barbers  and  furniture- 
mongers,  and  opera  dancers.  Thncktray. 

PWvollsm(fri'vol-i2m),n.  Frivolity.  Prieit- 
ley.    [Bare.] 

FrivoUty  (fri-vol'i-tiX  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  frivolous  or  trifling;  insig- 
nificance; also,  the  act  or  habit  of  trilling; 
unbecoming  levity  of  mind  or  disposition. 

The  admiral  was  no  stranger  to  the  fHvolity,  as 
well  as  fitlsehood,  of  what  he  urged  in  hu  defence. 

FttVOlons  (fri'vol-nsX  a.  [L.  Jrivolus;  Fr. 
frivole.]  1.  Of  little  weight,  worth,  or  im- 
portance; not  worth  notice;  slight;  trifling; 
trivial;  as,  Kfrivoloue  argument;  h frivolous 
objection  or  pretext— 2.  Oiven  to  trifling; 
characterized  by  unbecoming  levity ;  silly ; 
weak. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  little  uid/rrvo/ous  minds 
to  be  wholly  occupied  with  the  vulgar  objects  of  life. 

B/ntr. 

Snf.  Trifling,  trivial,  slight,  unimportant, 
petty,  worthless,  silly,  weak. 

MyolOUBly  (fri'vol-us-liX  adv.  In  a  trifling 
manner. 

FrlvolOUSness  (frPvoIus-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  frivolous  or  of  very  little  worth 
or  importance;  want  of  consequence. 

Frii,  v.t.    See  Fuzz. 

FrlMf  n.    See  Frizz. 

Frlze  (frez).  n.    Same  as  Frieze. 

Frlzi,rril(frizXv.^  [Fr./rM«r,tocurl.  See 
Fribze.]  1.  To  curl;  to  crisp;  to  form  into 
small  curls  with  a  crisping-pin.  -2.  To  form 
into  little  burs,  pronunencea,  or  knobs,  as 
the  nap  of  cloth. 

FUss,  Friz  (f rizX  tu  That  which  is  frizzed 
or  curled«  as  a  wig. 

He  (Dr.  Johnson),  who  saw  in  his  glass  how  his  wig 
became  his  face  and  his  head,  might  easily  infer  that 
a  similar  full-bottomed,  wcll<urled  />-i»  of  words 
would  be  no  less  becoming  to  his  thoughts.    Hare. 

FrilS  (friz),  V.  t  To  rub,  as  chamois  and  wash 
leather,  with  pumice  stone  or  a  blunt  knife, 
in  order  to  soften  their  surface  and  give 
them  a  uniform  thickness. 

Frlnle  (frizlX  v-^-  pret  <&  pp.  frizzled;  ppr. 
frizzling.  [Dim.  from/rvzz,  to  curL  ]  To  curl 
or  crisp,  as  hair;  to  frixz. 

Frlnle  (frizlX  n.  A  curl ;  a  lock  of  hair 
crisped. 

To  rumple  her  laces,  hex  fritttes,  and  her  bobbins. 

Milton. 

Frlnler  (frizl^rX  n.    One  who  frizzles. 

Frlnly,  Frlny  (friz'li.  friz'zi),  o.  Curly 
•  Light /rtiz/y  hair.*    Sam.  Warren. 

FrolM),  adv.  [A.Saxyra.  SeeFROM.]  From; 
away;  back  or  backward;  as  in  the  phrase, 
to  and  fro,  that  is,  to  and  from,  forward  or 
toward  and  backward,  liither  and  thither. 

Frock  (frokX  n.  [Fr.  froe,  a  monk's  habit; 
L.L.  froetu,  froecut,  jtoeus,  a  monk's  habit 
with  long  sleeves,  so  called  because  y(oeoo«a, 
woolly,  from  L.  Jloccue,  a  flock  of  wool.] 
1.  Primarily,  an  ecclesiastical  garment  with 
large  sleeves  worn  by  monks;  hence  the 
phrase,  to  unfrock  a  priest— 2.  An  upper 
coat;  an  outer  garment;  especially,  a  loose 
garment  worn  by  men  over  their  other 
clothes;  a  kind  of  gown,  which  opens  be- 
hind, worn  by  females  and  children. 

Frock-coat  (frokOcdt).  n,  A  kind  of  strait- 
bodied  coat,  having  the  same  length  before 
and  behind;  a  surtout 

Frocked  (frokt).  o.    Clothed  in  a  frock. 

Frockless  (frokaes).  a.    Destitute  of  a  frock. 

Froe  (frdX  n.    Same  as  Frot^,  a  tooL 

Froe  t  (frdX  n.  [D.  vrovo;  O.  /mu.  a  woman, 
a  wife]  A  frow;  a  dirty  idle  woman. 
'  Raging  frantic  froe*. '    Drayton. 

Frog  (f  n)gX  n.  I A .  Sax.  frucpa ,  froga,  frote. 
frox;  Comp.  D.  vorgch,  Q.  froteh,  Dan.  fro, 
V.froek.  ]  The  conunon  English  name  of  the 
animals  belonging  to  the  genus  Rana,  a  genus 
of  amphibians,  having  four  legs  with  four 
toes  on  the  fore  feet  and  five  on  the  hind, 
more  or  less  webbed,  a  naked  body,  no  ribs, 
and  no  tail  Owing  to  the  last  peculiarity 
frogs  belong  to  the  order  of  amphibians 


known  as  Anoura.  Frogs  are  remarkable 
for  the  transformations  they  undergo  before 
arriving  at  maturity.  The  young  frog,  which 
is  named  a  tadpole,  lives  entirely  in  water, 
breathes  by  external  and  then  by  internal 
gills,  has  no  1^^,  a  long  tail  furnished  with 
a  membranous  fringe  like  a  fin,  and  a  homy 
beak,  which  falls  off  on  the  animal  passing 
from  the  tadpole  to  the  frog  state,  while 
the  tai)  is  absorbed  and  legs  are  developed. 
The  mature  frog  breathes  by  lungs,  and 
cannot  exist  in  water  without  coming  to  the 
surface  for  air.  The  only  British  species  is 
the  common  frog  (A  temporaria%  but  the 
tribe  is  very  numerous,  other  varieties 
being  the  edible  frog  (R.  eseulenta)  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  eaten  in  France  and 
SouUi  Germany,  the  hind  quarters  being 
the  part  chiefly  used;  the  bull-frog  of  Ame- 
rica (R.  pipien$%  8  to  12  inches  long,  so 
named  from  its  voice  resembling  the  lowing 
of  a  bull;  the  blacksmith  frog  of  Janeiro;  the 
Argus  frog  of  America,  Ac  The  tree-frogs 
l>elong  to  the  genus  Hyla.  (See  Trkb-froo.) 
Frogs  lie  torpid  in  winter,  swim  with  rapid- 
ity, and  move  by  long  bounds,  being  able 
from  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  their  hind- 
legs  to  leap  many  times  their  own  length. 
Tlieir  eggs  or  spawn  are  to  be  seen  floating 
in  ponds  and  other  stagnant  waters  in  large 
masses  of  gelatinous  matter.  Figs.  1,  2,  3 
represent  the  young  frog  in  the  tadpole 
state  in  various  stages,  without  legs,  living 
like  a  flsh  exclusively  under  water;  flg.  4 


Frog  and  its  metamorphoses. 

shows  the  hind-legs  formed,  but  the  long 
tail  still  present;  flg.  5,  the  fully  formed 
animal  —  2.  In  farriery,  a  sort  of  tender 
horn  that  grows  in  the  middle  of  the  sole  of 
a  horse's  foot,  at  some  distance  from  the 
toe,  dividing  into  two  branches,  and  run- 
ning toward  the  heel  in  the  form  of  a  fork^  — 
3.  In  the  United  States,  a  triangular  sup- 
port or  crossing  plate  for  the  wheels  of  rail- 
way carriages,  where  one  line  branches  off 
from  another  or  crosses  it  at  an  oblique 
angle. 

Frog  (frog),  n.  [Pg.  froeo,  a  flock  of  wool  or 
of  silk.]  1.  An  ornamental  fastening  for  a 
frock  or  gown,  generally  in  the  form  of  a 
tassel,  or  spindle-shaped  button  covered 
with  silk  or  other  material,  which  is  passed 
through  a  loop  on  the  breast  opposite  to 
that  to  wjiich  it  is  attached,  thus  fastening 
the  two  breasts  together.— 2.  The  loop  of 
the  scabbard  of  a  bayonet  or  sword. 

Frog  (frogX  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  frogged;  ppr. 
frogging.  To  ornament  or  fasten  with  a 
frog. 

Frogblt  (frogOiitX  n.  The  popular  name  of 
Hyaroeharu  mornu  ranee,  nat  order  Hy- 
drocharidaceie,  a  plant  found  in  ditches  and 
ponds  in  England,  and  more  rarely  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  a  floating  herb,  with  orbicular- 
reniform  leaves  and  white  flowers. 

Frog-cheese  (frog^chdz),  n.  A  name  applied 
occasionally  to  the  larger  puff-balls  when 
young. 

rrog-eater  (frog'et-*rX  n.  One  who  eats 
frc^:  a  term  of  contempt  for  a  Frenchman. 

Tromj  (frog'6r.iX  n.  A  place  abounding 
in  iTG^    Quart  Rev. 

Frog-flsll  (frog'flshX  n.  1.  The  name  given  to 
the  members  of  the  genus  Batrachus,  a  genus 
of  teleostean  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
LophiidK.  Thev  have  a  wide  and  flattened 
head,  larger  than  the  body,  a  gapinff  mouth 
with  many  teeth,  and  spacious  giU-covera. 
The  pectoral  fins  are  supported  by  a  ^ort 
stalk  or  wrist  Most  of  the  members  are 
natives  of  tropical  regions,  although  some 
are  found  in  temperate  seas.  They  are 
mostly  found  on  the  l>ottom,  and  partially 
buried  in  the  sand  or  mud  for  the  purpose 
of  surprising  their  prey.  The  gnmting  frog- 
flsh  (B.  grunnienM)  is  remarkable  for  the 
noise  it  makes  when  taken,  which  resembles 


the  grunting  of  a  pig.  ~2   »ee  Amolcr, 

LopBius,  and  Gheirombctbs. 
Ftt>g-fly  (frog'fll),  n.    Same  as  Prog-hopper. 
Fudged  (frogdX  a.  Ornamented  or  fastened 

witn  fron,  as  a  coat  '  City  clerks  in  frogged 

coats.'    Lord  Lyttan. 
Frofglng  (frog'ingX  ».    A  sort  of  braid  on  a 

coatT 

Frog-grase  (frog'grasX  n.    A  plant 
Froggy  (frog>i),  a. 


frogs. 


Having  or  abounding  in 


Frog-hopper  (frog^op-^r^  n.  A  small  in- 
sect {Aphrophora  epumana)  belonging  to 
the  order  Homoptera,  remarkable  for  its 
powers  of  leaping.  Its  larva  are  found 
on  leaves,  inclosed  in  a  frothy  liquid,  com- 
monly called  cuckoo-spit,  cuclcoa^roittle,  or 
frog-spittle.  Called  also  Prog-/ly,  Froth-fly, 
Froth-inseet,  Froth-worm. 

FttMT-orohlB  (fro^or-kisX  n.  An  orchid,  the 
Habenaria  vtridts. 

Frog-fihell  (fn^shelX  n.  The  name  applietl 
to  various  species  of  shells  of  the  genua 
Ranella.  At  least  fifty  recent  species  of 
this  senus  are  known.  They  are  chiefly 
founa  in  the  tropical  seaa. 

Frog-spltt  Frog-npttUe  (frog'spit  froc'- 
spit-1),  n.  The  frothy  liquid  incloauig  the 
larva  of  the  Aphrophora  ipumaria  or  frog- 
hopper. 

Frolee  (froizX  n.  [Fr.  froiaer,  to  bruise; 
from  L.frico,  to  rub,  through  a  Active /Hc- 
tiare;  or  tromfruetum,  a  piece.]  A  kind  of 
food  made  by  frying  bacon  inclosed  in  a 

_pancake.    Written  slso  Fraim. 

ntOlC  (frolikX  a.  [From  D.  vroliik,  O.  frbh- 
lieh.  The  O.  is  from  froh,  ioyful,  and  lich. 
Uke ;  Dan.  fro,  O.  Sax.  frdh,  glad.  ]  Gay ; 
merry :  full  of  mirth ;  dancing,  playing,  or 
frisking  about;  full  of  pranka 

We  fairies  now  arey*Wiif.  SMai. 

The  phantom  of  htx/roiu  i^ace,  Htz-Fulke. 

FtoUc  (froOik),  ra.  1.  A  wild  prank;  a  flight 
of  levity  or  gaiety  and  mirth. 

He  would  be  at  his/ro/iV*  once  af^ain.    R«sct>mm^tn. 

2.  A  scene  of  gaiety  and  mirth,  as  in  danc- 
ing or  play;  a  merry-making. 
FtoUC  (froTlkX  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  frolicked 
(fro'likt);  ppr.  frolicking.  To  play  wild 
pranks;  to  play  tricks  of  levity,  mirth,  and 
gaiety. 

Hither,  come  hither  andyVv/tir  and  play. 

Tennyson. 

Frollcftd  (froHik-ful),  a.    Frolicsome. 
FroUdyt  (frolik-liX  adv.    In  a  froUcaome 
manner;  with  mirtn  and  gaiety. 

I  was  set  upon, 
I  and  my  men,  as  we  were  singing' /r<^fV^. 

Frolicsome  (froOlk-sumX  a.  Full  of  gaiety 
and  mirth;  given  to  pranks;  sportive. 

Old  England,  who  takesa/rw/irrrwir  brata-ferer 
once  every  two  or  three  years,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
doctors.  .Sir  IF.  Scett. 

FroUcBomely  (frolik-sum-liX  adv.  In  a 
frolicsome  manner;  with  wild  gaiety. 

FroliCBOmeness  (frolik-siun-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  frolicsome ;  gaiety ;  wild 
pranks. 

iTOm  (fromX  prtp.  [A.  Sax.  from^frant, 
O.Sax.  Icel.  O.H.O.  and  Goth,  fram;  O.E. 
and  thai,  fro, fra,frae;  cog.  with  L.  pereii  in 
perendie,the  day  slter  to-morrow.  Or.  peran, 
beyond,  and  Skr.  param.  Allied  to  far. 
forth,  &c.  ]  Out  of  the  neighbourhood  of : 
lessening  or  losing  proximity  to:  leaving 
behind;  by  reason  of;  out  of;  by  aid  of;  de- 
noting source,  beginning,  distance,  absence, 
privation,  or  departure,  sometimes  literally 
and  sometimes  figuratively:  the  antithesis 
and  correlative  of  from  is  to;  as,  it  is 
20  miles  from  the  one  place  to  the  other; 
he  took  a  knife /roni  his  pocket;  light  ema- 
nates from  the  sun;  separate  the  sheep 
from  the  goats;  we  ill  come  firmn  Adam; 
matters  are  getting /rom  bad  to  worse;  tlie 
merit  of  an  action  depends  upon  the  spirit 
from  which  it  proceeds;  I  judge  of  nini 
from  my  personal  knowledge.  jFVom  some- 
times U  eouivalent  to  away  from,  remote 
from,  in  the  sense  of  inconsistent  with. 
'  Anything  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose 
of  playii^.'  Shak.  It  is  joined  with  ad- 
verbs and  prepositions^  as,  fram  above  or 
from  below  the  bridge  =  from  the  part  or 
locality  above,  from  the  part  or  locality 
below  the  bridge.  In  certain  cases  the  pre- 
position/rom  is  less  logically  placed  before 
an  adverb  which  it  does  not  govern,  but 
which  belongs  to  some  verb  in  the  sentence; 
as  in  the  phrases /rem /«>rtA, /rom  out. 

Sudden  partings  «Mich  as  press  

The  life/irpm  tut  young  hearts.  ifyrvn 


FAte,  fJkr,  fat  fall;       m€.  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tuW.  tub,  bwll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abtine;      y,  8c.  try. 
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Fromwmrd  t  (from'w^rdX  adt.    [  From,  and 
ward,  denoting  direction:  opposite  of  to- 
ward, ]    A  WAV  from :  the  contranr  of  toward. 
*  Toward  or /romward  the  zenith.'  Choyno. 
Frond  (frond),  n.   fL.  front,  fnmdu,  a  leal  J 
In  hot  a  term  which  LinnMoa  applied  to  the 
learea  of  palroi  and  fema.    Now,  howerer, 
the  term  u  uaed  to  designate  the  leaves  of 
ferns  and  other  cryptogunous  planta. 
Frond&tlOIl(frond-a'8honX  »■  \Lfrondat\o, 
frondationii,  from  from,  a  leal]    The  act 
of  stripping  trees  of  leaves  or  branches. 
[Rare.] 

Frpndaiian.  or  the  taking  off  some  of  the  luxuriaot 
branches  or  iprmys  of  trees,  b  a  kind  of  pruning. 

FMnde  (frohd),  n.  [Fr.,  a  sling.  See  Fbok- 
DEUR.]  The  name  of  a  party  in  Franoe,  who. 
during  the  minority  of  Lonis  XIV.,  waged 
civil  war  against  the  court  party  on  account 
of  the  heavy  fiscal  impoaiuons  laid  on  the 
people. 

Frondent  ( frond 'ent),  a.    [See  Frond.  1 
Covered  with  leaves.   'Trees  still /romftfn^ 
Owen.    [Rare.] 

Frondetoe  (frond-esO,  v.i  [L.  /ronde$co,  to 
become  leafy,  from  front,  frandu,  a  leaf  ] 
To  unfold  leaves,  as  plants. 

FTondesoenoe  (frondes'sensX  n.    In  bot 

S)  the  precise  time  of  the  year  and  month 
whicn  each  species  of  plants  unfolds  its 
leaves.    (6)  The  act  of  bursting  into  leaf. 

nrondenr  (froh-ddr,  6  long),  n.  [Fr.,  a 
slinger,  from /rondtf,  a  sling.]  L  A  member 
ofUie  Fronde,  so  named  from  a  witty 
member  having  stated  in  the  French  Parlia- 
ment, in  sarcastic  reference  to  the  fear  in 
which  its  members  held  the  minister,  M«- 
larin,  that  they  were  like  the  boys  who  slung 
stones  at  each  other  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
when  the  policeman  was  absent,  but  who 
diRpersed  on  his  appearance.  See  Frondb. 
2.  Generally,  an  opponent  of  the  party  in 
power;'  a  member  of  the  opposition. 

Rtmdlferottl  (frond-if^r-us),  a.  [L.  fromt^ 
frondit,  a  leaf,  and/«ro,  to  bear.  ]  Producing 
fronda. 

FttrndlparoOB  (fron-dip'a-rusX  a.  (L.  front, 
frondit,  a  leaf,  and  pario,  to  brinff  forth.] 
In  boL  noting  a  plant  affected  by  the  mon- 
strosity of  producing  leaves  instead  of  fruit. 

Ftondlat  (rrond'letX  n.  [Dim.  of  frond,]  A 
little  frond. 

FtondOM  (frond'dsX  a.  In  bot  covered  with 
leaves;  bearing  a  great  number  of  leaves. 

FtondOUl  (frond'usX  a.  In  bot  producing 
leaves  and  flowers  in  one  organ;  producing 
Immches  charged  with  both  leaves  and 
flowers;  as.  afrondous  plant 

FtOSU  (fronzX  n.  [L.]  In  anat.  the  part  of 
Uie  cranium  between  the  orbits  and  vertex. 

Fltmt  (fruntX  n.  [L.  front,  frorUit;  Fr. 
front,  the  forehead.]  L  Properly,  the  fore- 
bead,  or  part  of  the  face  above  the  eyes; 
sometimes,  the  whole  face. 

His/VvM/  yet  threatens,  and  his  firowna  command. 

Prior. 
Fair  was  the  bride,  and  oo  her/rv*(/  did  flow 
Yooth  like  a  star.  Matt.  Amotd. 

t.  The  forehead  or  face,  as  expressive  of 
character,  temper,  or  disposition;  especi- 
ally, boldness  of  disposition;  sometimes, 
impudence. 

Shaftesbury  was  ordered  to  defircr  op  the  vn»X 
seal,  and  instantly  carried  orer  hto  frint  of  br.»»s 
and  tongue  of  poison  to  the  ranks  of  the  opposition. 

Macaulay. 

In  his  defence  h«  (Demades)  had  the/inm/  to  claim 
the  merit  of  the  blessings  which  the  people  had  en- 
Joyed  during  the  long  period  of  peace.      Thirhuall. 

%.  The  part  or  side  of  anything  which  seems 
to  look  out  or  to  be  directed  forward;  the 
face  or  fore  part;  as.  the  fronl  of  a  house; 
the  foremost  rank;  the  van;  as,  the/rnn^  of 
an  army.— 4.  A  room  in  the  front  iMut  of  a 
house.  '  Young  wives .  .  .  who  have  a  first 
floor/Wmt  to  furnish.'  Didwm.— 6.  Position 
directly  before  the  face  of  a  person  or  the 
foremost  part  of  anything;  as,  he  stood  in 
front  of  the  troops;  I  passed  in  front  of  vour 
house.— &  A  set  of  false  hair  or  curls  for  a 

lady. 

Hb  Helen's  hair  turned  grey. 
Like  any  plain  Mins  Smith  who  wears  ayVwMf. 

E.  B.  Brwwnime. 

7.  A  dickey  for  a  shirt  —To  come  to  the  front, 
to  take  a  high  rank  in  one's  profesaion,  in 
society,  Ac 

Front  (fruntX  a.    Relating  to  the  front  or 
face;  having  a  position  in  the  front 
Flnont  (fruntX  v.t  1.  To  oppose  face  to  face; 
to  oppoae  directly. 

I  shan/rwn/  thee,  like  vome  staiiqg  ghost. 
With  all  my  wrontgs  about  me.  Drydm. 

S.  To  stand  In  front  of  or  opposed  or  oppo- 
site to.  or  over  against ;  to  face ;  as,  nls 


bonae  yronte  the  church.— 8.  To  appear  in 
the  presence  ot 

And  Enid,  but  to  please  her  husband's  eye. 
Who  first  had  found  and  loved  her  in  a  state 
Of  broken  fortunes.  AtiXy  fronted  him 
In  soote  fresh  splendour.  Ttmiystn. 

4.  To  supply  with  a  front;  to  adorn  in  front; 
as,  to  front  a  house  with  granite ;  to  front 
a  head  with  lauroL  B.  Jonton. 
Front  (fnmtx  v.i  l.  To  stand  foremost— 
2.  To  have  the  face  or  front  toward  any 
point  of  the  compass  or  towards  any  object; 
to  be  opposite. 

Philip's  house/rwMAttf  on  the  street.    Ttnuyson. 

Frontaco  (frunf 4JX  n.  The  front  part  of 
any  building,  structure,  quay.  Ac ;  extent 
of  front;  as,  the  house  had  •.frontagt  of  50 
feet 

Frontal^  (franf iJ-6rX  n.  In  law,  one  who 
owns  the  opposite  side.    Jacob. 

Frontal  (front'alX  a.  L  In  anat  belonging 
to  the  loreheaa;  as,  the  frontal  bone.— 
2.  Beiiu;  in  front    Loudon. 

Frontal  (fronfal),  n.  [L.  frontale,  an  onm> 
ment  for  the  forehead,  a  frontlet]  L  Some- 
thing  worn  on  the  forehead  or  face;  a  front- 
let; as,  (a)  an  ornamental  band  for  the  hair. 
(b)  A  metal  face-guard  for  a  soldier.— 2.  In 
areh.  (a)  a  little  pediment  or  frontispiece 
over  a  small  door  or  window,  (b)  An  orna- 
mental hanging  in  front  of  an  altar;  an 
antependium  (which  seeX— 8.  In  med.  a  me- 
dicament or  preparation  to  be  applied  to 
the  forehead. 

Ftontate.  Frontated  (fronf it,  fronVitedX 
a.  In  bot  growing  broader  and  broader,  as 
a  leaf. 

Front-door  (fmnt'ddrX  n  The  door  in  the 
front  wall  of  a  building;  generally  the  prin- 
cipal entrance. 

Fronted  (frunf  edX  a.  Formed  with  a  front. 
'Fronted  brigades.'    MUton. 

Frontier  (fron'tirX  n.  [Fr.  frontiire,  a 
frontier,  a  border.]  1.  That  part  of  a 
country  which  fronts  or  faces  another 
country;  the  confines  or  extreme  part  of  a 
country  bordering  on  another  countrr;  the 
marches ;  the  border.— 2.  t  A  fort ;  a  fortifi- 
cation. 

Of  palllsadoes./WMMcrj.  parapets.        SkmJk. 

8.  t  The  forehead. 

Then  on  the  edges  of  their  bobter'd  hair,  which 
standeth  crested  round  their /nm/arrr,  and  hangeth 
over  their  faces.  Shtbdts. 

Frontier  ( fron't^  X  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  acquired  on  a  frontier;  lying  on  the  ex- 
terior part;  bordering;  conterminous;  as^ 
/ronlier  town,  'frtrntiw  experience.'  W. 
Irving. 

They  thus  remained  tin  new  dangers  made  it  ex> 
pedient  for  Russia  to  reassemble  them,  and  she 
formed  ^/irttttier  militia  of  their  tribes.  Brougham. 

Frontlert  (fron'tdr).  v.i  To  form  or  con- 
stitute a  frontier;  to  possess  territories  bor- 
dering on  or  constituting  a  frontier :  with 
on  or  upon, 

Fronti^  (fron't^X  v.t  To  place  on  the 
frontier ;  to  guard  or  infest  on  the  frontier. 
'  Now  that  it  Is  no  more  a  border  nor  fror^ 
ti^TMi  with  enemies.'    Sventer. 

FTontlgnao  (f^ntin-yak),  n.  [Fr.  fronti- 
man.]  A  species  of  French  wine,  named 
from  Frontlgnan  (H^raultX  where  it  Is  pro- 
duced. 

Frontlni^  (fruntlng-liX  adv.  In  a  manner 
so  as  to  front;  in  a  udng  position;  oppos- 
ingly. 

Frontlnlac(fron'tin-yakXn.  Same  as  Fnm- 
tignao. 

Flontlsi»leee(fron'tis-p^X*>>  tLL-frontit- 
pidwn,  from  L.  front,  the  forehead,  and 
tpedo,  to  view.]  That  which  is  seen  in  front, 
or  which  directly  presents  itself  to  the  eve; 
as.  (a)  in  arch,  the  principal  face  of  a  build- 
ing, (b)  An  ornamental  Aguro  or  engraving 
fronting  the  first  page  of  a  book  or  at  the 
beginning. 

Frontleu  (fmntlesX  a.  Wanting  a  face  or 
front  or  wanting  shame  or  modesty ;  not 
diffident;  shameless.  *FrontUtt  vict?  Dry- 
den,    'Fitmttes*  flattery.'   Pope. 

But  thee.  thoafroMtiMt  man. 
We  follow.  Ckafmam. 

FtontleealF  (  fmntles-li  X  a<f «•  In  a  front- 
less  manner;  with  shameless  effrontery; 
shamelessly. 

The  worse  depraTiw  the  better;  and  that  so/>vm/- 
Ussty,  that  shame  and  Justice  should  Sy  the  earth  for 
them.  Ckmpiman. 

Frontlet  (ftuntletX  n.  [FromyVontl  1.  A 
frontal  or  browband ;  a  fillet  or  band  worn 
on  the  forehead.  Dent  via  FortheJewtsA 
frontlet,  see  Phti.actrrt.-2.  Fig.  the  look 
or  appaarance  of  the  forehead. 


How  now,  daughter,  what  makes  HiMX/rontUt  oof 
Methinks  you  are  too  much  of  late  i'  the  frown. 

SMmk. 

&  In  omith.  the  margin  of  the  head  behind 
the  bill  of  birds,  generally  clothed  with 
rigid  brisUes. 
'Fronton  (fron'tonX  n-    [Fr.]   In  mtk.  a 
pediment 

If  once  you  can  canre  onii  fronton  such  as  you  have 
here.  I  tell  you.  you  would  be  able  ...  to  scatter 
cathedrals  over  &)gland.  RusMm. 

Froppiflht  (frop'Ish),  a.    Peevish;  frowird. 

dartndon. 
Frore(fr6rXa.  [A.  Sax./roren,  pp.  oifrtman, 

to  freeze.    See  Frxkze.]    Frozen. 

Where  Time  upon  my  head 
Hath  Uid  hit/^vrt  and  monitory  hand.    Somtk^. 

Flromet  (fr6m),  a.    Frozen. 

My  hart-blood  is  wel  nlgh/rome,  1  feel.      S/tnrer. 

Froryt  (frd'ri),  a.  l.  Frozen:  frosty.  'Frory 
lips.  Spenser.— 2.  Covered  with  a  froth 
reaembluig  hoar-frost 

She  used  with  tender  hand 
The  foaming  steed  with/rory  bit  to  steer.  Fair/ax. 

FTOlt  (frostX  n.  [A.  Sax.  frott,  fortt  See 
Frixze.]  L  The  act  of  freezing;  congela- 
tion of  fluids.— 2.  That  state  or  temperature 
of  the  air  which  oocasions  freezing  or  the 
congelation  of  water;  severe  cold  or  freeiinK 
weather. 
The  third  day  comes  t^/rott,  a  Idlling/haj/.    Shak 

8.  Frozen  dew:  called  also  Hoar-frott  and 
WhiU-frott 

Behold  the  groves  that  shine  with  tShreryrost. 

Ptft. 
4.  Coldness  or  severity  of  manner  or  feeling. 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  of  intense  feeling 
when  ^<t  frost  of  the  Scottish  people  mehs  like  a 
snow  wroMh.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

—Blaek-frott,  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  by 
which  vegetation  Is  frozen  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  rime  or  hoar-frost  . 
noat  (frostX  v.t  l.  To  cover  with  anything 
resembling  hoar-frost,  as  with  white  sugar ; 
to  give  the  appearance  or  colour  of  hoar- 
frost to;  to  lay  on  like  hoar-frost;  as,  to  frott 
a  cake;  a  hioAf  rotted  with  age. 

The  rich  brocaded  silk  unfold. 
Where  rising  flowers  grow  ttiSwithfroHedgcAd. 

2.  To  injure  by  frost ;  as,  the  potatoes  are 
all  /rosted— 8.  To  sharpen  the  front  and 
hind  part  of  a  horse's  shoe  to  enable  him  to 
travel  on  frozen  roads. 

FToat-hearer  (frosfbftr-^rX  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  exhibiting  the  freezing  of  water  in 
a  vacuum;  a  cryopnoms  (which  seeX 

FToat-bite  (frostbit),  n.  Astateof  numbed- 
ness  or  torpidness  m  any  part  of  the  body, 
particularlv  of  the  extremities,  the  nose  and 
ears,  occasioned  by  exposure  to  severe  cold. 

FTOlt-blte  (frost' bit X  v.t  pret  frott- 
bit;  ppr^rott-biting:  pp.  frott-hitten,  frott- 
kit  1.  To  affect  with  frost-bite;  to  nip  or 
wither,  as  frost  does;  as,  his  feet  are  frott- 
bitten.— %  To  expose  to  the  effect  of  frost 
or  of  a  frosty  atmosphere. 

My  wife  up.  and  with  Mrs.  Pen  to  walk  in  the  fleUU 
Xofrott-kiU  ttiemsehres.  P^fys- 

FToat-Uite  (f rosfblitX  n.  A  name  given  to 
orache,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Atriplex.  A. 
hortentit  is  the  garden  orache. 

Fro8t-l>oand(frost1x>nndXF.  ando.  Bound 
or  confined  by  frost 

FTOBted  (frosted),  p.  and  a.  Covered  with 
a  composition  like  white  frost— /'rotted 
altut,  glass  roughened  on  the  surface,  so  as 
to  des&oy  its  transparency,  In  conseouence 
of  which  the  surface  has  somewhat  the  ap 
pearance  of  haar-intt—Frotted  work,  in 
ardi.  a  kind  of  ornamental  woilc.  having  an 
appearance  like  that  of  hoar-frost  upon 
plants. 

Froat-flill  (fhMt'fishX  n.  In  the  United 
States,  the  p<n>nlar  name  of  a  small  fish  of 
the  cod  genus  (Morrhua  pruiru>ta),  abundant 
on  the  coasts  of  North  America  after  frost 
sets  in,  whence  the  name.  Called  also  Tom- 
cod. 

FroatUy  (frostl-UXodv.  l.  With  frost  or 
excessive  cold.— 2.  Without  warmth  of  affec- 
tion; coldly. 

Courtling,  I  rather  thou  shouldst  utterly 
Dispraise  my  work  than  praiM  WJrostjfy. 

B.  JoHson. 

Ftoatlneaa  (frost'i-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  frosty;  freezing  cold. 

Froeting  (frostlngX  n.  The  composition  re- 
s<mibling  noar-frost  and  generally  made  of 
loiut  sugar  mixed  with  whites  of  eggs,  used 
to  cover  cake,  Ac. 

Froat-lamp  (frosflampX  n.  An  oil-lamp 
placed  beneath  the  oil-tube  of  an  Argand- 
famp  on  cold  nifi^ts  to  keep  the  oil  fluid. 


eh.  Main;     di,  8c  locA;     g.po;     J,/ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sitv:     «,  t*en;  th.  tMn;     w,  idg;    wh.  i»*ig;    zh.  a*ure.-S«  Kmr 
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PtOStleSB  (frostlesX  a.  Free  from  frost;  as, 
n/rottlesa  winter. 

Frost-mist  (froaf  mist),  n.  A  mist  observed 
In  frosty  weather  through  the  freezing  of 
the  rapoor  in  the  atmosphere. 

Frost-nail  (frost'nal),  n.  A  nail  driven  into 
a  horse-shoe  to  prevent  the  horse  from  slip- 
ping on  ice. 

iTOSt-nalled  ( frost 'n&ldX  a-  Protected 
against  slipping  by  frost-nails,  as  a  horse. 

Frost-nipped  (frosf  nipt),  v.  and  a.  Nipped 
or  injorea  by  frost;  Dughted  by  extreme 
cold. 

Firost-smoke  (frosf smdk),  n.  A  thick  fog 
resembling  smoke,  arising  in  high  latitudes 
from  the  surface  of  the  sea  when  exposed  to 
a  temperature  much  below  freezing-point 
When  the  thermometer  is  down  to  zero, 
Fahr,  the  fog  lies  close  on  the  water  in 
eddying  white  wreaths. 

The  brig  and  the  ice  round  her  are  covered  by  a 
strange  black  obscurity;  it  is  thti/rvsesm«Jtt  of  Arctic 
winters.  Kant. 

Frostweed,  Frostwort  (frosf w6d,  frost'- 
w6rt),  n.  In  the  United  States,  the  popular 
name  of  a  plant  {Helianthemum  cwiad^nte), 
sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  aromatic  tonic.  It  is  so  called 
because  late  in  autumn  cirstals  of  ice  shoot 
from  the  cracks  of  the  Dark  of  its  root 
Called  also  Roek-rote. 

Frostwork  (frostwork),  n.  The  beautiful 
covering  of  noar-frost  deposited  on  shrubs 
or  other  natural  objects.  '  The  snowv  fleece 
and  curious /rofttoorA:.'    Sir  R.  Blaacmore. 

Frosty  (frost'i).  a.  1.  Attended  with  or  pro- 
duciiu^  frost;  having  power  to  congeal  water; 
as,  tk  frosty  night;  jrotty  weather. 

Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Fr0t(y  but  Undry.  SkaJk. 

2.  Affected  or  injured  by  frost;  containing 
or  penetrated  by  frost;  asu  the  grass  ia/roity. 
8.  Chill  in  affection;  without  warmth  of 
affection  or  courage. 

What  a/nM-(y-spirited  rogue  is  this?         SkaJt. 

4.  Resembling    hoar-frost;    white;    gray- 
haired.    ' The /rotty  head.'    Shak. 
Frote,t  o.e.    [Ft. /rotter.}   To  rub.    B.Jon- 
ton. 

She  tuftes  her  hair,  she/i^oles  her  lace. 

She  idle  loves  to  be.  Kendall,  1577. 

Froterert  (frdt'6r-4rX  n.  One  who  frotes  or 
rubs  another. 

I  curl  his  periwig,  paint  his  cheeks,  ...  I  am  his 
froUrtr,  or  rubber  hi  a  hot  house.  Uarston, 

Froth  (froth),  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word: 
O.E.  /roeA«,  from  Icel.  frotha,  frauth,  Dan. 
/raade,  froth.]  1.  The  bubbles  caused  in 
1  iquors  by  fermentation  or  agitation ;  spume ; 
foam.— 2.  Any  empty,  senseless  show  of  wit 
or  eloquence;  mere  words  wiUiout  sense  or 
sound  ideas. 

It  was  a  long  speech,  but  al\/Mh.     L'Estrang*. 

8.  Light,  unsubstantial  matter. 
Froth  (froth),  v.t    1.  To  cause  to  foam,  as 
beer,  that  is,  to  cause  froth  to  rise  on  the 
top. 
Fill  me  a  thousand  pots  andyV«M  'em,/>^A  'em. 

Beau.  6-  Ft. 

2.  To  emit  or  discharge,  as  froth ;  to  vent, 
or  give  exnression  to,  as  what  is  light,  un- 
substantial, or  worthless:  sometimes  with 
out 

He  frets  within./>'«^4r  treason  at  his  mouth. 
And  chums  it  through  his  teeth.  Dryden. 

Is  your  %\^t*Xi/roth«d  tut,  or  have  ye  moreT 

TtMHyson. 

3.  To  cover  with  froth ;  as,  the  horse  frotht 
his  bit    Southey. 

Froth  (froth),  v.i.    To  foam ;  to  throw  up 

spume ;  to  throw  out  foam  or  bubbles ;  as. 

beer  /roths;  a  horse  /roths  at  the  mouth 

when  heated. 
Frothily  (froth'iUX  adv.     In  a  frothy 

manner;  with  foam  or  spume;  emptily. 
Frothlnass  (froth'i-nes),  n.    The  state  or 

quality  of  being  frothy:  wordiness  combined 

with  emptiness. 

Frothless  (frothaes).  a.    Free  from  froth. 
Froth-spit  (froth'spit).  n.   Same  as  Cuekoo- 

spit. 
Froth-worm  (froth'wdrmX  n.     Same  aa 

Frog-uMmn. 
Frothy  (froth'iX  a.   Full  of  or  accompanied 

withloam  or  froth;  consisting  of  froth  or 

light  bubbles;  spumous;  foamv.     'Frothy 

waters.'    Drvden—i.  Vain;  light;  empty; 

unsubstantial ;  or,  given  to  empty  display; 

as,  &/rothy  harangue;  h/rothy  speaker. 

Though  the  principles  of  religion  were  never  so 
clear  and  evident,  yet  they  may  be  made  ridiculous 
by  vain  and/roehy  men.  yf /^.  TiUoUoM. 

Frongh,  a.    See  FRRUcn. 

Ftounoe  (frouns),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  /rouneed; 


gpr.  /rouncing.  [Ft. /roneer,  D. /ronsten, 
}  wrinkle.  See  Flounce.  Some  derive  it 
from  a  hypothetical  L.LJrontiare,to  wrinkle 
the  brows,  trom/rons,  tne  forehead  (whence 
/ront).]  1.  To  form  into  plaits  or  wrinkles; 
to  curl  or  frizzle,  as  the  hair  about  the  face. 
2.  To  adorn  with  fringes,  plaits,  or  other 
ornaments  of  dress. 

Nor  tricked  atnd/roittued  as  she  was  wont  MilfoH. 
Buff-coats  aSi/rounctd  and  brt^dered  o'er. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Fktmnoe  (frouns),  n.  1.  A  wrinkle,  plait,  or 
curl;  a  fnnge;  an  ornament  of  dress.— 2.  A 
disease  in  hawks  in  which  white  spittle 

fathers  about  the  bill— 8.  A  disease  in  a 
one's  mouth  in  which  a  mass  of  pimples 
appear  on  the  palate;  the  pimples  them- 
selves. 

Ftounoe  (frouns),  v.t.  To  form  wrinkles  on 
the  forehead;  to  frown. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Commons  yrMoicrtf  and 
stormed.  Hottand. 

Frounoeless  (frouns^esX  a.  Having  no  plait 

or  wrinkle.    Chaue^. 
Ttoxuj  (frou'zi),  a.    [Comp.  Prov.  E.  /roust, 

a  musty  smell,  alao/rotoy.]  1.  Fetid;  musty; 

rank.— 2.  Dim;  dingy;  cloudy. 

when  first  Diana  leaves  her  bed. 
Vapours  and  steams  her  looks  disgrace ; 

K/roitxy  dirty-colour'd  red 
Sits  on  her  cloudy  wrinkled  face.     Svti/t. 

8.  Dirty;  in  a  state  of  disorder;  offensive  to 
the  eye;  slovenly;  slatternly. 
Frow  (f  rou),  n,  [G.  /rau,  D.  vrouxo,  a  woman.  ] 

1.  A  woman;  e8I)ecialI)^^a  Dutch  or  German 
woman.  —  2.  [Comp.  FliouzT,  8.]  A  dirty 
woman ;  a  slattern ;  a  lusty  woman.  XFt^ 
vincial] 

Frow  {Wi\  n.  [Probably  connected  with 
/roto,  brittle.]  A  cleaving  tool  having  a 
wedffe-shaped,  sharp-edged  blade,  with  a 
handle  set  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of 
the  blade,  used  in  splitting  staves  for  casks 
and  the  like.  It  is  drivenby  a  mallet 
Frowt  (frou),  a.  [Prov.  E.  and  Sc.  /rough, 
/reuch,  spongy,  brittle.]  Brittle;  easily 
broken. 

That  (timber)  which  grows  in  gravel  is  subject  to 
he/raw  (as  they  term  it)  and  brittle.  Evelyn. 

Froward  (frO'w^rdX  a.  [A  Sax. /mmuward 
—/ramor/ra,  and  weard,  implying  direction 
—turned  or  looldns  from;  O.K.  /romtoard. 
Comp.  toward.]  Wot  willing  to  yield  or 
comply  with  what  is  reouired  or  is  reason- 
able ;  perverse ;  unvielding ;  ungovernable; 
refractory;  disobedient;  peevish;  ai,  a  /ro- 
irard  child. 

The^  are  a  very  /roward  generation,  children  In 
whom  IS  no  faith.  Deut  xxxiL  ao. 

Syn.  Perverse,  untoward,  wayward,  unyield- 
ing, ungovernable,  refractory,  disobedient, 
petulant,  cross,  peevish. 

nrowanUy  (f r6'w6rd-liX  adv.  In  a  froward 
manner;  perversely;  peevishly. 

Frowardness  (frdV^rd-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  froward ;  reluctance 
to  yield  or  comply;  perverseness;  disobedi- 
ence; peevishness. 

The  lighter  sort  of  malignitie  tumeth  but  to  a  cross- 
ness or  ynnvardness.  Bacon. 

Frower  (fro'fir).  n.  Same  as  Frow,  a  tool 
Frowey  (frou'i).  a.  In  carp,  applied  to  tim- 
ber that  is  evenly  temperea,  and  works 
without  splitting  or  tearing.  Smart. 
Frown  (froun),  v.i'.  [Fr.  /rogner,  in  m  re- 
/rogner,  to  knit  the  brow,  to  frown;  of  doubt- 
ful origin.]  1.  To  express  displeasuro,  se- 
verity, or  sternness  by  contracting  the  brow; 
to  put  on  a  stem,  grim,  or  surly  look;  to 
scowL  *  The  /rownina  wrinkles  of  her  brow. ' 
Shak.— 2.  To  show  displeasuro  or  disappro- 
bation; to  look  with  disfavour  or  throaten- 
ingly;  to  be  ominous  of  evil;  to  lower. 

The  sky  doih/rotim  .  .  .  upon  our  army.    SAaJt. 

Frown  (froun),  v.t  To  ropress  or  ropel  by 
expressing  displeasure;  to  rebuke  by  a  look; 
UB,  frown  the  impudent  fellow  into  silence. 
Frown  (frounX  n.  1.  A  contraction  or  wrink- 
ling of  the  brow  expressing  dislike;  a  sour, 
severe,  or  stem  look  expressive  of  displea- 
sure. 

His  front  yet  threatens  and  ld%  frowns  command. 

Prifir. 

2.  Any  expression  of  displeasuro;  as,  the 
/rowHs  of  providence. 

Turn.  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or/rvnm. 

Tennyson. 

FrownfOl  (froun'fvlX  a.  Wrinkled  in  dis- 
pleasure, as  the  brow;  frowning.  Lang- 
home.    [Rare] 

Frownlngly(froun'ing-li),adv.  In  a  frown- 
ing manner;  sternly;  with  a  look  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

CTOwny  (froun'iX  <l  Given  to  frown;  scowl- 


ing.    'Her /roumy  mother's  ragged  shoal- 
der.'    Sir  F.  Palgrave. 
Frowy,  Frowle  (frou'O.  a.    [The  same  aa 
Frousy.]    Musty;  rancid;  rank;  u, /rowy 
butter. 

My  sheep  like  not  of  ihc/rowie  fede.       S/enser. 

Frowiy,  Frowsy  (frou'zix  a.  Same  as 
Frouzy. 

Frosen  (frdz^X  P-  ^d  a.  l.  Congealed  by 
cold.— 2.  Cold;  frosty;  chill;  subject  to  severe 
frost;  as,  the  /rozen  climates  of  the  North. 
8.  Chill  or  cold  in  affection:  void  of  sympa- 
thy; wanting  in  feeling  or  interest 

She  touched  her  girl,  who  hied 
Across,  and  begg'd  and  came  back  satisfied. 
The  rich  she  had  let  pass  vtithfrvaen  stare. 

Afatt.  Arnold. 

4.  Void  of  natural  heat  or  vigour;  cold;  un- 
sympathetic. 

Even  here,  mhcrtfi^ogeti  chastity  retires. 
Love  finds  an  ahar  for  forbidden  fires.        Pofe. 

Froienness  (frdz'n-nesX  n.  A  state  of  be- 
ing frozen.  'Soon  return  to  that /rozennMS 
which  is  hardly  dissolved.'    Bp.  Gauden. 

FraDlsli,t  Frubblsht  (fmb'ish.  finb^ishX 
v.t    To  furbish;  to  mb  up.    Beau.  A  Fl. 

FTucted  (frukt'edX  a.  [L.  fruetus,  fruit) 
In  her.  bearing  fruit:  said  of  a  tree  or  plant 
so  represented  on  an  escutcheon. 

Fructescenoe  (fmk'tes-sensX  n.  [From  L. 
fruetus,  fruit  See  Fruit.]  In  hot.  the  time 
when  the  frait  of  a  plant  arrives  at  matu- 
rity and  its  seeds  are  dis];>er8ed;  the  fruiting 
season. 

FractiClllose(fruktik'u-168).a.  In bot  pro- 
ducing much  fruit;  loaded  with  fruit 
Hooker. 

FTuctldor  (friik-ti-dorX  n.  [Fr.,  from.  L. 
fruetus,  fruit,  and  Gr.  dUron,  a  gift]  The 
twelfth  month  of  the  French  republican 
calendar  (dating  from  September  22. 1702X 
beginning  August  18,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 16. 

Fractiferoas(fruk'tif-6r-u8),a.  [L.  fruetus, 
fruit  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  pro- 
ducing fruit. 

Fructiflcation(fruk'ti-fl-k&''shonXn.  l.The 
act  of  foraiing  or  producing  fruit;  the  act  of 
fructifying  or  rendering  productive  of  frait; 
fecundation.  'The  prevalent /rt<e<i>tcatu>n 
of  plants.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  sap  doth  powerfully  rise  in  the  spring  to  put 
the  plant  m  a  capacity  of /ructiflcation. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  In  hot  (a)  the  organs  which  are  concemed 
in  the  production  of  the  fruit  of  a  plant 
of  which  the  essential  are  the  stamens  and 
pistU.  (See  Flower.)  {h)  The  process  by 
which  these  parts  produce  fruit 

FTuotUy  (frok'U-fl),  v.t.  [Fr.  frttetifier;  L. 
fructi/wo—fruetus,{Tvdt,  and/ocio,  to  make.  ] 
To  make  fruitful;  to  render  productive;  to 
fertilize;  as,  to  fructify  the  earth. 

FTuotUy  (frak'ti-fIX  v.  t.  To  bear  or  produce 
fruit  'Causeth  the  earth  to  fructify.' 
Beveridge.    [Rare.] 

FTuctiparous  (frak-tip'a-rasX  a.  [L.  fruc- 
tuM,  fruit,  and  pario,  to  produce.]  In  hot. 
a  term  applied  to  a  plant  affected  by  the 
monstrosity  of  producing  several  fruits  in- 
stead of  the  one  which  it  uormiUly  bears. 

Fruotist  (fruk'tistX  n.  One  who  classifies 
plants  by  their  fruit    BecM'  Cyc 

Fructose  (fnik'tdsX  n.  In  ehem.  sugar  of 
fruit  a  sugar  consisting  partly  of  cane- 
sugar  and  partly  of  invert<Ml  sugar,  an  uu- 
crystallizable  stigar,  identical  in  composi- 
tion and  optica]  rotatory  power  with  the 
mixture  of  levo-glucose  and  dextro-glucose 
obtained  from  cane-sugar  by  the  action  of 
acids. 

FTuctuary  (fruk'ta-a-ri).  n.  One  who  en- 
joys the  produce  or  profits  of  anything. 

Kings  are  not  proprietors  nor  fructuaries.  Prynne. 

FTactnatlont  (truk-tfl-a'shonX  ^  Produce; 
frait 

Fruotooust  (frak'ta-us),  a.  [Fr.  frutiueux.} 
Fruitful;  fertile;  also,  impregnating  with 
or  giving  rise  to  fertility,  •^othlng/^«c- 
fiious  or  profitable.'  Chaucer.  'Fructuous 
moisture.'    Philips. 

Fructuouslyt  (fruk' to- us- liX  adv.  In  a 
fractuous  or  fruitful  manner;  friiitfully; 
fertilely. 

FTuctnonsnesst  (fruk'ta-us-nesX  n.  SUte 
or  quality  of  being  fractuous  or  fruitful; 
fruitfulness;  fertility. 

Fmcturet  (frak'tur),  n.  Use;  fruition;  en- 
joyment. 

Frwd  (frS'galX  a.  [L.  frugalis,  from  fi^gi, 
lit.  fit  for  food;  hence,  useful,  proper,  wor- 
thy, discreet,  temperate— /rndc..;rw^,fraltl 
Economical  in  the  use  or  appropriation  of 
money,  goods,  or  provisions  of  any  Idnd; 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  f»U;       m6,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not.  mbve;       tiibe,  tub,  bflU;     .  oil.  pound;       (1.  8c.  abwie;     f,  Sc  (ey. 
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lit;  «cuaoinic>l;  wvlDg. 


Rnimliian 


<lra'iiil-iin),  n.    Tbe  qullty  of 


FrafUamuffn^Jirtr-ui).  o.  [L. /mgiftr 
—/rux,  frugia,  fruit  of  Uie  eulh,  uid  /ero, 
tobnr.)  PraducHDg(ruItari»ni;(rultfiil; 
fiuctllsrDn*. 

nnglTDmu  (fra-jiT'tr-iuX  a.  [L.  /na. 
fniii:  fniit  nl  ibt  Mrlh,  ud  mrB,  to  nt  1 
PsedliiK  on  fnilli»  K«i^ft,  or  com,  u  blrdi 


•    [*^ 


Tl«ldi  to 


!t1y  from  tbe  IJtin.)  Lie 
eTerTegvtftble  product* 
Lupplj  tbfl  nac«iilt[H 


enu,  cotton,  Ru.gnpea,  uid  all  cultlnl«ij 

■onl  UgCDBnil]ruMdiiithapliiriU.--t  Ids 
DiDr^llmJtedieaK.UiArepnxfucUTfl  product 
of  >  tns  or  oUi«r  pluil:  the  Hed  of  plmDtt  or 
tho  part  tbitconUJoithe  wedi^u  irlteat.rTe, 

melodL  <tc— &  Id  ■  *tU1  more  llmlt«d  HUM. 
the  edible  iaccnlenl  prodocta  of  certalD 
planU  ■enanll]'  covering  and  InclDdtng 
tbalr  Keda,  ai  the  apple,  onoge,  peach,  pear, 
lamoD.  cherry,  grape,  benica.  Ac. ;  <acb  pro- 
dncl*  oollectiiely.  —4.  In  tot.  the  aeed  of  a 

UauV  ol  two  parU.  the  pericarp  and  the  leed. 
—jllVrV'''aAuUi,ltaaee  which  an  formed 
of  aerenl  Krlee  of  >lmp1e  oTartea  — COUie- 

DT  bracteaa  ealarBcd  and  thlckmed.— Cmn- 

nudM 

logelber.  —4.  The  prodace  of  atUraala ;  off- 
imrlpc  joung^  a>.  me  fruit  of  the  womb,  of 
tiM  lolna,  ol  the  body.— fi.  That  which  It 

whether  advantaffeoDi  or  dUadTaalageoaa. 
'Ibe/mitof nuhiiMa.'    SAul. 


Id  Act.  anyklpdot  toifor- 

roraii  oae  bodT'vilh  It.  aa  a  pIds-codb. 
Fruit  (Tflt).  t.i.    To  prodace  fruit. 

!C  wiTi  before  Ibejr  jymtf,  I  rnkghl  H 


rninuiit,) 


a  the  characMr  of  or  reaemblfng  wheat  or 
ercereaL 


:frot'*j). n,    m.i  in 
rloui  fralta;  fruitery. 


Pnilt-D«irer  (frofbai-Ar),  n.    Thatwhieb 

mdt-bMrlU  (frOfbir-tiw),  a.  FrodnelnB 
tmit:  haiioBlhe  quality  ofbeartna  frait 

Rult-bnd  (rrafbnd).  n.  The  bad  that  pfo- 
dace*  trait, 

~  "  mt  (im'ti-tr).  n.  One  who  dcali  In 
a  HUer  of  biiUt. 


<h.8clodi;     i.foi     l.Ml     h.Fr.taii;     i«,riivi 


FniltonM(trai'tr-ea),  n.    A  female  who 

miUrr  ((Mt'e-rlV  n.  [FI.  /rviterU.i 
L  FniJt  collectlTelT  Utan.— X.  A  (rult-lo(t^ 
a  repoaitory  for  Irult 

miunm,)  n.    A  female  laller  of  fruit. 

tAauatr. 
FTnlt-fi7(tn)t'lliy  n.     a  amall  black  fly 
found  among  frull-treet  In  iprlng. 
FInltral  (froltm),  a.     1.  Verj  prodi 

I.....J  trait  In  abundance;  — '" 

■oil ;  a  fiuiVul  tree ; 
£.  Bearing  children;  m 

ir  pmeDtIng  lb 


open,  uaed  for  gathering  fr 

mlUnf  (froflng),  a.  Fertalolng  to  or  yleld- 
iDK  (rull 

FrnlUon  (fra-I'ahon),  n.  [From  L  fnar. 
/fiKJuior^ifu*,  touacorenjoy.)  Uaoor 
poaaeHluD  of  anything,  eapeclally  when  ac- 
companied with  pleaaure,  corporeal  or  Id- 
tellsctual:  enjojment;  the  pleaaure  derived 


any  Tftluable  eflecti  Mlyi 

iprofltably. 

^ (fMSHea-noa).  n,  Theitaloor 


genua  Carpophagua. 

uinjB  ui  Tei7  brilliant  plumage,  occuiilng 
Id  India,  the  wanner  parta  ol  Auatialla,  Ac. 
During  the  breeding  leaaoD  a  curious  griHtly 
knob  growl  od  the  baas  of  the  upper  mandJ- 
r '     '  and  Boon  aftcrdla- 

I  lied  becauae  they 

F  An  eitalbiUon  ot 


a  fVummty.     Bol- 


A  iSih  made  of  hi 


the  people  to  qnlet  U 

FrnmwitT  (frtt'n 

funi,wheator grain.]  Ac 

wheat  boiled  lb  milk  ai „,. 

daily  uiad  at  Chriitmaa;  furmenty. 
FtnmaUtrr.)    (An  enoneoui  form  ol/ru. 

manfy.]    Prumeuty. 

are  \ncliiilci/n,mibn,  m«-[ni^!&c. 

Fnunflld,t  Fnmigrldt  (frum'glldV  II. 
[A.  Sax.,  tnm  /rum.  flrat,  and  gita,  gj/ldt  a 
money  payment  ]  In  favr,  the  luit  payment 
made  to  tbe  Uodred  ot  a  peraon  ilain, 
towarda  tbe  recompenie  of  hli  murder. 

Pnunp  (bnimp).  n.  [Foaalbly  cODOected 
with  O.  rUtnofen,  to  make  a  wry  mouth; 
Pro.  K.  fntmplt.  to  wrinkle  or  onimple.l 


FrnnwUlllfrump'lihi,  a. 
croia-gralned;  acomful. 


./"*." 


i.  Old-faahloned.  aa  applied  to  drett. 
Om  Dell  .  .  .  knked  .e-rA"-/"*.        f"*- 

.    .Irotpp'lah-nea).  ».     The 

quality  of  being  frumplih. 
FntmpJ  (frump'l).  a.     Croaa- tempered: 
(rumpiah.     'Don't  fancy  me  a^uinpyold 
married  woman.'    DuAeru. 
Pnuht  (fniih),  v.L     [Probably  from  Fr. 

by  LIttr*  from  «  LL.  fnairan,  to  brelk, 
from  L  /nufum,  a  piece  or  fragment.  Or  It 
may  be  onomatopoetlc,  eipreialie  ot  the 
aound  of  an  object  breaking,  like  erath. 
Comp.  fi^ul^.  uolie.)    To  brulae;  (o  cruah; 

[  Ukr  Iht  trmaui  aiell; 

Fnuli  (tmah),  n.  (A.  Sai.  /Ton.  See  tluXi. 
Camp.  O.  traidi,  a  frog,  and  alao  a  awelling 
Inaide  a  horae'i  mnaai.l     I,   In  Sarriirry. 


unaai.l     1 
A  dlachari 


Fnuh  (f  rui 


lied  TAruiA. 


«1  Eaally 


,  ..     (See  FHoaH,  ». . ,   —i., 

broken:  brittle;  ihnrt:  crl».  '  Rotten  Mieki 
anAuiA.-    PtoS.  Wiitm. 

Fnuh  (fnuh),  n.  N'olae  made  by  obJecU 
oomlng  into  coUiaion  and  being  cruabed. 


Fniat(fnutX    Sameaafnu 
FtvsbMble  (frm'tra-bl). 


FBUSTRaTr]    Vain;  naelcH;  unproBI 
nurtnt*  (trai^tril),  v.C.  pret.  &  pp.  /rva. 
(raled;  ppr.  fniAralittg.    (L.  /rvttnr,  /rui- 
tratiu.  fnim  fratlra.  In  a  tlala  of  decBpthm. 

without  ellecl,  in  vain,  from  aame  root  aa 
/rou,  fraud  See  FRIDD.)  1.  To  make  ot 
no  aiall ;  to  taring  to  nothing ;  to  preient 

or  fulfilment:  lo  defeat;  to  diaappolnt ;  to 
baU;  aa,  to/nutrati  a  plan,  deilgn,  oral- 
tempt;  to/nuemCe  the  wlllor  pnrpoaa. 

null:  to  nullity:  I 

to/riutroliaconvejanceordBed.— Stb.  To 
thwarl,  prevent,  baffle,  defeat,  balk,  hinder. 

Friutn,ta(rrui'trAt),p  asda.  Vain: Ineftec- 
toal;  uieleaa;  nnprontable;  null;  void:  ot  no 
effect     'Our/nulmle  aearch'    Shak. 

In  vain. 


•ff  malw 


I'ffnia-tri'ihon),  n.    The  act  of 

fruatratlng;  dUappointment;  defeat:  aa,  the 
friatnUion  ot  one  i  attempt  or  dealgn. 

Priutf*ttTn  (frua'tin  tlv),  a.  Tending  to 
fruatiBts;  tending  to  defeat;  falUcloua 

FruBtHitory  (fru'tra-to-rl),  a.  That  makei 
void  or  of  no  effect;  that  render*  dqIL  '  A 
yVlMlralory  appeaL '    Aylift. 

FmMnla  (tnu'llUV  n.  [L.  fnutvlam  ii\m. 
ot/riulum).aimaII  place.)  ADimegiventu 


FRUSTULOSS 


34S 


FUGITIVE 


^ 


Pntstore. 


Fmstnlose  (frus'tQ-lde),  a.  [L  frustum^  a 
fragment]  In  hot  conabtlng  of  small  frag- 
ments or  fmstums. 

Ftnatimi  (frus'tumX  n.  [L.,  a  piece,  re- 
garded by  Pott  as  from  same  root  as 
frtutra,  fratu,  Ac  See  Frustratb.]  In 
atom,  the  part  of  a  solid  next  the  base,  left 
by  cutting  off  the  top  portion  by  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  baw,  or  the  part  of  any  solid 
between  two  planes,  which  may  be  either 
parallel  or  inclined  to  each  other;  as,  the 
frustum  of  a  cone,  of  a 
pyramid,  of  a  conoid, 
of  a  spheroid,  or  of  a 
sphere,  which  latter  is 
any  part  comprised  be- 
tween two  parallel  cir- 
cular sections;  and  the 
middle  frustum  of  a 
sphere  is  that  whose 
ends  are  equal  circles, 
havinff  the  centre'  of 
the  qmere  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  and  equally  distant  from  both 
enda.  In  the  figdre  the  dotted  line  e  shows 
the  portion  of  the  cone  cut  off  to  form  the 
frustum  /. 

Ftataget  (frOt'aJX  n.    l.  A  painted  or  sculp- 
tured representation  of  fruit ;  a  fruit-piece. 
The  cornices  consist  oi/HOagrt  and  festoons. 

2.  A  confection  of  fruit 

Fmtesoenoe  (frtt-tes'enaX  n.  Shrubbiness. 
[Rare.] 

FtateBOent  (frO-tes'ent),  a.  [From  L.frute», 
frutieii,  a  shrub.]  In  hot.  having  the  ap- 
pearance or  habit  of  a  shrub ;  shrubby ;  as, 
a  frutetcent  stem. 

Frutex  (f  ra'teks),  n.  pL  FruUoes  (f  rtKU-sfiz). 
[L.  ]  In  hot.  a  shrub;  a  plant  having  a  woody, 
durable  stem,  but  less  than  a  tree. 

Frutloalt  (frtt'ti-kalX  a.  [From  L.  /rates, 
a  shrub.  ]  Of  the  nature  of  a  shrub;  shrubby. 
'This  shrub  or fruticaU  plant'    Oerarde. 

Ftatlcantt  (frti'tik-ant).  a.  [L.  frutieant, 
fruticantis,  tromfrutieor,  to  become  bushy, 
from  frutex,  a  biuh.  ]    Full  of  shoota. 

FtuUoous,  FrutlOOS6(fri»'tik-us,  fn»'tik-ds), 
a.  [L.  frutico8U9,  from  frutex,  fruHeis,  a 
shrub.]  Pertaining  to  shrubs;  slmibby;  as, 
nfrutieoua  stem. 

Ftatlcnlose  (fre^tik'a-ldeX  a.  Branching 
like  a  small  shrub.    Gray. 

Frutlfy  (frtt'U-fl).  v.i.  A  word  used  by 
Launcelot  in  Shakq;>ere's  Merchant  qf  Venice 
for  notify. 

Try  (frl),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  fried;  ppr  frying. 
[Ft.  fnre,  to  fry;  L.  frigo;  Skr.  hhr»,  to 
parch,  to  bake,  to  bum.  1  To  dress  with  fat 
by  heating  or  roasting  in  a  pan  over  a  fire, 
to  cook  and  prepare  for  eating  in  a  frying- 
pan:  as,  to  fry  meat  or  vegetables. 

Try  (frl),  v.%,    L  To  be  dressed  with  heat  in 
a  pan  over  a  fire;  to  suffer  the  action  of  fire 
or  extreme  heat:  to  simmer.  —2.  To  ferment, 
as  in  the  stomach. 
To  keep  the  oil  ixwsk  frying  in  the  stomach.   Boon. 

a  To  be  agitated;  to  boiL  'The  frothy 
billows  try*  Spenser.— 4.  To  ferment  in 
the  mind. 

What  kindling  motions  in  their  breasts  Ao/iy. 

Fairfax. 

Try  (M),  n.  1.  That  which  is  fried;  a  dish 
of  anything  fried.— 2.  State  of  mental  fer- 
ment or  agitation;  as,  he  keepa  liimself  in  a 
constant/ry. 

Try  CfriX  '*•  [From  Fr.  frai,  spawn  of  fish 
or  of  frogs:  or  Irel,  fra,  frjd,  seed,  egg; 
Ootii.  fraiv.]  1.  A  swarm  or  crowd,  espe- 
cially of  little  fishes;  a  swarm  of  any  small 
animals,  or  of  young  people ;  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  or  insignificant  objects.  '  The 
fry  of  children  young.'    Spenser. 

We  have  burned  Vmafrigatn  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  smaUyVy.  H,  lVaif>«U. 

2.  The  young  of  the  salmon  at  a  certain 
stage  of  their  progress. 

Fryl  (fri).  n.    A  kind  of  sieve. 

FiTtlLg-pftll  (frf'ing-pan).  n.  A  pan  with  a 
long  handle,  used  for  frjring  meat  and  vege- 
tablea. — Out  qf  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire, 
a  proverbial  expreuion  employed  with  re- 
ference to  one  who.  in  trying  to  extricate 
himself  from  one  evil,  falls  into  a  greater. 

Pu'(fOXo     Fua    [Scotch] 

Foaget  (ffi'&J).  n.    Same  as  Fumage. 

Fuar  (fu^ArX  n.    Same  as  Feuar. 

Fabf.  Fubst  (fub.  fubzX  n.  [Origin  and 
connections  donbtfuL  According  to  Wedg- 
wood, analogous  to  hob,  dab,  dob,  signifying 
a  lump,  anything  thick  and  short,  from  the 
sound  of  a  soft  lump  failing  to  the  ground.] 
A  plump,  chubby,  young  person. 


Fab  (fubX  V.  t  [Same  word  as  Fob,  to  cheat  ] 
To  put  off;  to  delay;  to  cheat 

I  hare  been  futbed  off  and/WMm/  off  from  this  day 
to  that  day,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  tiiought  on.  SAaJk. 

Fabbery  (fub'b^-riX  n.  Act  of  cheating; 
deception. 

Fublnr.  Fubsy  (fubl>i,  fub'ri),  a.  Flump ; 
chubby. 

Facacea  (ffi-k&'8§-^,  n.  p2.  [SeeFucus.]  A 
nat  order  of  dark-coloured  algas,  consisting 
of  olive-coloured  inarticulate  sea -weeds, 
distinguished  from  the  other  algte  by  their 
organs  of  reproduction,  which  consist  of  ar- 
chegonia  and  antheridla,  contained  in  com- 
mon chambers  or  conceptacles,  united  in 
club-shaped  receptacles  at  the  ends  or  mar- 
gins of  the  fronds.  Fucacese  exist  in  all  parts 
of  the  ocean,  and,  though  all  are  probably 
occasionally  attached,  they  may  persist  as 
floating  masses,  like  the  gnu-weed.  Macro- 
eystis  pyrifera  is  said  to  have  fronds  of  600 
to  1500  feet  long.  The  genus  Fucus  is  the 
best  known  British  type. 

Faoate,Facated(ffilc&t,f&lc&t-edXa.  JL. 
fueatus,  tromfueo,  to  stain.]  Painted:  dis- 
guised with  paint;  also,  disguised  with  false 
show. 

Fuchs  (fOksX  n.  [G.,  a  fox.]  In  German 
univeruties,  a  student  of  the  first  year;  a 
freshman. 

Facll8la  (ffi'shi-iL  fOk'si-a),  n.  [Named  after 
Uie  discoverer  Leonard  Fuchs,  a  German 
botanist]  A  genus  of  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs,  natives  of  South  America,  Mexico, 
and  New  Zealand,  nat  order  Onagrariao, 
characterized  by  having  a  funnel-shaped 
coloured  deciduous  four-parted  calyx,  some- 
times with  a  very  long  tube;  four  petids  set 
in  the  mouth  of  the  calyx-tube  and  alter- 
nating with  its  segments;  eight  exserted 
stamens,  and  a  long  style  with  a  capitate 
stigma.  This  is  one  of  our  most  common 
decorative  greenhouse  plants,  while  the 
hardy  varieties  out  of  doors  in  the  open 
border  form  an  important  feature  with  their 
drooping  elegant  habit  and  their  wonderful 
profusion  of  flowers. 

radYOrooi  (fd-siv'dr-usX  a.  [L.  fucus,  sea- 
weed, and  voro,  to  eat]  A  term  implied  to 
animals  that  subsist  on  sea-weed. 

Fuooid,  Faooldml  (fQIcoid,  ffilcoid-alX  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  sea- weed. 

Faoofl  (fu'kus).  n.  [L.,  rock-lichen,  archil 
(used  as  a  red  dye  and  as  rouge  for  the 
cheeks),  red  or  purple  colour,  rouge,  dis- 
guise, deceit]  1.  A  ];>aint;  a  dye;  also,  false 
show. 

Those  that  paint  for  debanchery  should  hare  the 
fucus  pulled  (uT,  and  ttie  coarseness  underneath  dis- 
covered, ytrrmy  CoUitr. 

Hofunu.  nor  Tain  supplement  of  art. 

Shall  falsify  the  Un^^ogc  of  ray  heart.     Sandy*. 

2.  In  dot  a  name  formerly  i^)plied  to  almost 
all  the  solid  ak^.but  now  confined  to  agenus 
of  the  family  ^cacete,  comprising  those  sea- 
weeds which  have  a  flat  or  compressed 
forked  frond,  the  air-vessels  when  present 
formed  by  the  occasional  swelling  of  the 
branches,  or  in  their  substance  and  recep- 
tacles filled  with  mucus,  traversed  by  a  net- 
work of  jointed  filaments.  Many  of  the 
species  are  exposed  at  low-water;  they  form 
a  considerable  proi>ortion  of  the  sea- weeds 
tlirown  up  on  our  coasts,  and  are  used  for 
manure  and  for  making  kelp.  Most  contain 
iodine. 

Facust  (ffilras).  v.t    To  paint;  to  perfume. 

Fad  (fudX  n.  [w.  ffwtoa,  a  scut,  a  short  tail  ] 
The  scut  or  tail  of  the  hare,  coney,  &c 
Bums.    [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Fad  (fad),  n.  [  From  fud,  a  hare's  or  rabbit's 
tail  j  Woollen  waste;  the  refuse  of  the  new 
wool  taken  out  in  the  scribbling  process, 
which  is  mixed  with  the  mungo  for  use. 
See  MUNQO.  Shoddt. 

Fadder  (f  ud'd^r),  n.    Same  as  Fodder. 

Fuddle  (fudIX  v.t.  pret  &  pp  fuddied;  ppr. 

fuddling.    [A  form  of  fuizle  (which  sceX] 

L  To  make  foolish  or  stupid  by  drink;  to 

make  intoxicated. 

I  am  too  fuddled  to  take  care  to  obaerre  your 
orders.  SUelt. 

2.  To  spend  in  drinking:  to  part  with  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  the  means  of  drinking. 

Fuddle  (fud1X  v  t.    To  drink  to  excess. 

Fuddler  (fudl^rV  n.    A  drunkard. 

Fudge  (f uJX  n.  A  made-up  story;  stuff;  non- 
sense; as,  the  tale  was  mU  fudge. 

At  the  conchisioa  ot  every  sentence  (Mr.  Borchell) 
wtmld  cry  out.  Fudgtl  G«id*mitA. 

Fudge  (fuj).  v.t  pret  *  pp.  fudged;  ppr. 
fudging.  (Probably  connected  with/a<^« 
(which  see>]  1  To  make  up.  as  a  false  storv; 
to  contrive;  to  fabricate.     '  Fudged  up  into 


such  a  smiridsh  liveliness.  *   t'airfaa. —2.  To 
foist;  to  interpolate. 

That  last— suppose— isy^M^if  in; 

Why  should  you  cram  these  npon  met       Fcolt, 

Fuecdan  (fO-^Ji-anX  a.  Belonging  to  TIerra 
del  Fuego. 

Fueslan  (fu-^Ji-anX  n.  A  native  or  inha<- 
bitant  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

Fuel  (fO'elX  n.  [Norm.  Fr.  fuayl,  foaoyU, 
foualle;  L.L  foeale,  from  L.  focus,  a  hearth, 
a  fire-place.  See  Focus.]  1.  Any  matter 
which  serves  as  aliment  to  fire;  that  which 
feeds  fire;  combustible  matter,  as  wood, 
coal,  peat,  ^.—2.  Anything  that  serves 
to  feed  or  increase  flame,  heat»  or  excite- 
ment 

He's  gone,  and  who  knows  how  he  may  report 
Thy  words  by  adding/»^/  to  the  flame  t      Milton. 

Fuel  ([ffi'elX  v.t  pret  &.  pp.  fuelled;  ppr. 
fuelling.  1.  To  feed  with  fuel  or  combus- 
tible matter. 

Nerer,  alas  i  the  dreadful  name, 

ThatyWr  the  infernal  flame.  CowfUy, 

2.  To  store  or  furnish  with  fuel  or  firing. 

Fuel-feeder  (fu'el-f^d-^rX  n.  A  contrivance 
for  supplying  a  furnace  with  fuel  in  gra- 
duated quantities. 

Fneller  (ffi'eUrX  yi.  One  who  or  that  which 
supplies  fueL 

Fuero  (fu-er^),  n.  [Sp.,  from  L.  forum  (which 
seeXl  A  Spsjiish  terra  having  such  signi- 
fications as— a  code  of  law.  a  charter  of  pri  v.  • 
leges,  a  custom  having  the  foree  of  law,  a 
declaration  by  a  magistrate,  the  seat  or  juris- 
diction of  a  tribunal —Fuarojutgo,  a  code  of 
Spanish  law,  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  in 
Europe. 

Fuir(fufX  v.i.  [Onomatopoetlo.]  To  puff. 
[Local] 

Fuir(fuf),  v.t    To  puff;  to  whiff.    [Scotch.] 


She fifj^e  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lont 


BwHS. 


Fuir(fuf).  n.    Apuff:awhiiL    [Local] 
FuliyCtuf'iXa.    Light;  puffy.    [Local] 
Fuga  (ffi'gaX  ^  [!*•>  flight]   In  miMie,  same 
as  Fugue. 

Fugadous  (ffi-g&'shusX  a.  [Fr.  fugaee;  L 
fugax,  fugaeis,  from  fugio,  to  fiee  or  fly.  to 
flee  away.]  Flying  or  disposed  to  fly;  vola- 
tile; that  lasts  but  for  a  short  time. 

Much  of  its  possessions  is  so  hid,  sofusvciout,  and 
of  so  uncertain  purchase.  Jtr.TayU^, 

—Fugacious  coroUOj  in  hot  one  that  is  soon 
shed. 

FngadonsneM  (ffi-g&'shus-nesX  n.  The 
qualitv  of  being  fugacious;  volatility. 

Fugaelty  (fugas'i-ti).  n.  [L.  fugax,  apt  to 
flee,  fleeting.]  I.  The  quality  of  heing  fuga- 
cious; f ugaciousness ;  volatility;  as.  ue 
fugadty  of  spirits.— 2.  Uncertainty;  insta- 
bility. 

Fugmojrt  (ffi'gm-siX  n.    Fugacity.    MUton. 

Fugal  (ffi'gsiX  c^  In  music,  like  a  fugue; 
containing  answers  to  or  imitations  of  a 
given  subject  or  theme. 

FugatO  (f6-g«'tdX  n.  In  music,  a  composi- 
tion containing  fugal  imitation,  but  not  in 
strict  fugue  form. 

FnKb  (fiix  interj.  An  exclamation  express- 
ing abhorrence  or  disgust 

Fugle  (fQ'JiX n.  [L  fugio,  I  flee.]  A fugitire: 
a  coward.    [Scotch.] 

Fugle-waXTaJlt  (fu'Ji-wo-rantX  n.  In  SeoU 
law,  a  warrant  granted  to  apprehend  a 
debtor,  against  whom  it  is  sworn  that  he 
intends  to  flee  in  order  to  avoid  payment 

Fugile  (fti'jilX  ^-  I^  ^f^^  (o)  the  cerumen 
of  the  ear.  (h)  A  nebulous  suspension  in, 
or  a  deposition  from,  the  urine,  (e)  An  ab- 
scess; specifically,  an  abscess  near  the  ear. 

Fugltation  (fa-jit-4'shonX  n.  In  Scots  (air. 
the  act  of  a  criminal  absconding  from  Jus- 
tice. 

FuglUre  (fa'Jit-ivX  a.  [Fr.  fumtjf,  L.  fugi- 
tivus,  from  L.  fugio,  fugitum,  to  flee  or  fly.l 
1.  Volatile;  apt  to  flee  away;  readily  wafted 
by  the  wind.  '  The  more  tender  and  fugi- 
tive parts.'  Woodward.— %  Stajring  or  last- 
ing but  a  short  time;  fleeting;  not  fixed  or 
durable;  readily  escaping ;  as,  a  fugitive 
idea.  'Fugitive  delights.'  Daniel  'The 
painter  must  arrest  what  is /ti^ive.'  Dr. 
Caird.  Specifically,  in  dyeing,  caUco-print- 
ttw.  &c.,  a  term  applied  to  such  colours  as 
wul  not  stand  washing  or  fade  rapidly.— 

3.  Fleeing  or  running  from  danger  or  pur- 
suit, duty  or  service. 

I  cannot  praise  a  fugitivt  and  cloistered  Tirtue. 
unexercised  and  unbreathed.  that  never  sallies  out 
and  seeks  her  adversary.  Miiton 

Can  z.  fugitive  daughter  eqjoy  herself,  while  her 
parents  are  m  tears?  Rick^^dM^m. 

4.  Wandering;  vagabond. 


Fftte,  fkr,  fat,  f»ll;       mft,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       t&be.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U.  Sc  abune;     ;,  8c  fffL 


fi.  Id  littmtan,  ■  term  applied  tft  compod- 
thmi  which  itn  •bort  tdd  occuiiHul.  writlan 
In  hute  or  at  Intcrvila.  ud  conildend  to 
be  AsatlDg  uul  lampotur. 
BrcollecTlw  Puco(k'imerc/V/rfAvf]4ecciUKT 

TnXttlTa  (fft'Jtl-tv),  II    1  One  who  Bsea  Irom 

tfon  dno^rr— 1  Qnff  who  bu  Hed  tir  dv- 

paver,  or  oneHhohufledfrom  pnntthiMDt, 

la  -ui  tn  u  ueiic  Uc  auuiiE  al  ritcUfniu/Vif- 

&  Aufthlug  hard  to  be  caught  or  detained. 

TndUTely  [n'JU-lT-UX  adt.    Id  a  InglUve 

mCltlT«IMl<ra'jiMT-»ii).  n.   1.  TheiUle 

f  ogacltr ;  aptDoa  to  fly  awaj.  - 


£  IluUbUltx; 

^  ..__ (ragl-miq,  Bflil- 

nian).  n.  (O.  Jfilartntann.  ftoiD  /UjkI.  a 
wing]  L  A  loldJer  ipecUllT  eipert  and 
welTdrlUed,  wbo  taka*  till  place  Id  tront  or 
amlUtan  campanjr,  u  an  example  or  model 

Hbii«-£  One  who  Ukee  the'  MUaUve  In 
aDj  movameDt,  aDd  mU  an  eiampla  lor 

othen  to  follow. 

Focne  IKsX  n.  (Fr.:  Sp.  and  It.  /uga, 
from  L.  fiv.  a  llsaing,  Blgbt-l  Id  muiic, 
•  poljphoDlc  compoaitlon  coDitraclad  on 
one  or  man  ibort  Hibjecia  or  themet. 
which  are  hatiDCHilud  auwrdlDg  to  the  UwH 
of  oauoterpoiDt.  and  Intraduoed  Irom  time 
to  time  with  Tarioos  conbapuDtal  devlcM^ 
thelotemtlnUleeelretitieDllTheardlhBmu 

of  t&e  B(  which  they  "follow  each  other, 
and  nioDDton;  being  aiold^d  b;  the  occa- 
■lonal  UK  oJ  epleodei,  or  paua^^  opea  to 

rnfnllt  (Furiit),  n.     A  muilclan  who  eom- 

pDACfl  or  perfomi*  fiiguea. 
PulClblBl  (lul'>l-l>l},  a.     [L  /uUio,  to  prop,] 

That  mair  be  propped  or  inpportsd.     Codr- 

I  (fnl'd-meDt).  il    [L.  fuldmm- 
/ulda,  io  prop.)    A  pnip;  a  ful- 


PalonMonj  (f  ul-kri'ihiu).  a.    labot.  at  or 
pertalulsa  to  Uie  fulcra  of  plaala.  8eeFUL- 

(  (fullrit).  a.    rnnm  L.  fUlcram,  a 


mamm  (faFknuaX  »- 1.  pi  Fnlor*  ((d)'- 
kra);  E.  pL  Falonuna  (falninimil  [L.,the 
paU  at  loot  of  a  coach,  trem  /hIcw.  tn  anp- 


_  hilLftlngi 

la  the  Ogqre  L  la  the  lever,  by  depraaing 

3.  In  6of.  the  part  of  a  plant  which  icrrei  to 
enppart  or  defend  It,  or  to  lacUiUta  lOBie 


metal   plate,  padded  with    India,  mhber, 


PnJai,  Fulflll  (fui-flil.  f  t  pret.  A  pp.  /ut 

tiUd;  iipr /umi'V-  [A  compoDDd  of /Uil 
and  lUT:  A-Hai. /uf-/irUan.j  LtToUlto 
(he  fall:  to  bu  cDtlrely. 


£  To  accompliib  or  cany  Into  effect,  aa  a 
prophecy,  prom  lie.  In  tendon,  deii^,dflalre, 
prayer,  reqoLrcment,  l^pal  demand,  tenni 
of  a  bargain  or  i:uvcfnant,  and  the  like ;  to 
periorm ;  to  complete  by  performance ;  to 
comply  with  the  InJuncUona.  requlrementa, 
or  demanda  ol. 

He  irill/tit^imir  dcurc  odheiiiUial  fuililm. 

a.  To  complete,  aa  an  agreed  on  fKriod  of 
•enice,  or  ai  a  term  of  life :  aa,  to  /uMJ  a 
hundred  yeara.  that  la,  to  lite  a  bundred 
yeara.     I^ryden. 

Clie  mc  my  tiUr.  lor  my  ilari  *it  fulfilltt. 

PaUmsr  ffal-IU'«r),  n.     One  that  fnlflla  or 


1.     Accompllih- 

n;  performance; 
—     -The/ui- 


I  a  fulgent 

r,  tn/m/al- 


laacta  allied 
a  family  by 

ir  forehead 


aaKrted  to  emit  a  ttrong  light  from  tbb> 
Inflated  pro]ectlon  The  errdence  of  thla 
lumlootiEy.hnvever.  li  more  than  doubtful. 
A  Chlneaa  ipeclea  baa.  on  equally  aquivocal 
tetUmoay.  been  called  F.  tandtlarta.    See 

LlMTIRN.rLT. 

FolgOlUw,  Fnlfforlnh  (f nl-go'rl-dj,  ful-go- 
rt'na),  II.  jj.  A  Tamilj  of  hDmopteroue  In- 
aecta,  of  which  the  lantam-lly  la  the  type. 

Fnlgiiiuitl  (ful'gllr-inl),  a.    Lightening. 

Sir  T.  MoTt. 
Pnlguziitel  (f  ul'Edr-lt),  c  i.  pnt.  A  pp.  /Ml- 

guraUd;  ^pt.  fMyuratiw    [BeeFDiauKA- 

— -  '    --  "--■-  —  lightning. 

"-■'-•■  on),  a 


leiul  or  copper  leitee  tbelr  iiirtace. 

Fttlrult*  ffurgOr-It),  tt.  Any  rocky  inb- 
atancB  that  baa  been  fueed  or  tltriflod  by 
lightning.  More  itrictly,  a  Titrlfled  tube  of 
•and  formed  by  lightning  penetntlng  the 
Bolld  ground,  and  fusing  a  portion  of  the 
materfala  through  which  It  paaiet 

Pnlfwy  t  (mi'gar-i).  n.  [l /ni^ur,  light- 
ning. I    LightninR.     Coektram. 

Pnlii«m  I  -        • ■j-.i,—  (-..i.i. , 

PiiUn((c 

itraighr 


iclnding  the  c 


foima  naked  patfh:  the  toca  are  edged  with 
a  Kolloped  membrane.  They  Uie  in  manhy 
placet  and  on  the  marglna  ot  pondi.  and  are 
pretty  widely  ipread  over  Europe,  Aaia,  and 


Allflnortty(ra.iij'in-o^'l-tl),ii.  \T.fvSigi- 
nani.  from  futiga.  >uoC  1  The  condition 
or  quality  of  Mng  fullglnoui:  eooUneai 
matter  depoalted  by  mnoke.      Carlult. 

FnlhilnoiU  (fa-li]'hi-uii>,  o.  [L  /Jwinnu, 
.ftilvimifiii.  IrDin  /"ligtj.  eoot  ]    1.  Pertain- 


ing to  aDOt:  aooty;  dark.— £  Pertaining  to 
amoke;  naembling  imuke:  duaky. 
FnUflnoaily  (ro-Hi'ln-aa-li),  wfe.    In  a 


FnllgnlliUB  Iffl'llg-ail'ni),  n.  pi.  Tlie  eea- 
dncka,  a  aub-famlly  of  uie  AnatldK,  char- 
acterised br  having  a  long,  flat,  broad  bill, 


/^  of  (unilture;  Ufe  i>  yiiU  'of  t:uf  and 


a.  Haling  the  mind  ol 


7.  Abundant  in  quantity:  plenleona;  aa,  a 
/BUmeal.-a  Not  detectlTe  or  partial;  not 
■anting  anything  to  oompiele;  entire;  ade- 
quate; mature;  perfect:  aa,  tbc/uUaccom- 
pliahment  of  a  prophecy ;  /UJI  compentatlun 
or  reward;  a  fieraon  of/ufi  age;  i,fiM  atop: 


B.  Strong;  not  faint  or  attennated;  loud; 
clear:  dlatlnct:  aa.  a/ttU  voice  or  aonnd. 

the  speaker  waa  full  upon  that  pi^t  — 

having  no  loloi  or  tolu  voice  to  Uie  parte: 
(i)  to  the  organ  when  all  or  moat  ol  the 
(top*  are  nut:  <e)  (o  a  KOre  the  Mveral 


ucted:  {d)  to 


are  employed -^fWIanifbtiCnauC),  Balling 
elDaa-hiuIed,  having  all  the  ulla  full,  and 
lying  aa  near  the  wind  aa  |>oaaible.  — >'ufl 
trouera  or  tUUrt,  children  of  the  lame 
father  and  the  aame  mother.— fuU  eoiuin, 
the  wn  or  daughter  of  an  anut  or  uncle.— 
PuU  erg,  a  lenu  In  hmMia  algnlfylng  that 
all  the  houndi  have  caught  the  aoent  and 
Bite  lODgue  In  chorut;  henee,  hot  purault: 
Hard  chaie.-FiiU  ifi-ni,  a  dreaa  wilich  etl- 


!n  oppoalte  to  the  tun:  alio,  the  time 
tba  moon  1>  In  tbl>  position. -full 
<r  fuU  tinng,  unrestrained   liberty. 


extent:  hlgheat  atale  or  degm;  as,  this  In- 
atrumEUt  uiswera  to  the  fitU:  fed  to  the 
futt. 

1.  That  period  hi  the  revolution  of  the  moon 
when  it  proaentt  to  the  ipectnior  Its  whole 
face  itiamlnated,  at  it  always  doei  when  In 
oppotitlon  to  the  ann  -  fFriaen  in  fuU. 

,  ..   Sai. /uU-(i!IAf,'very  el ,. — 

LQul'te;  totheaamed^Tw:  without  abate- 
ment or  diminution;  equally. 
Tti*  pAim  I  pTDjTer  ihaEI  be  A'' u  food.  Urydm. 
t.  Fully;  completely:  altogether.  'Infom 
her /ull  of  my  particular  fear.'  Sbak.  '1 
amnow/uU  reeolved.'    .SAol.-S.  EiacUy. 

4.  Mreclly:  ttraight;  aa,  he  looked  him  fvtt 
In  the  face:  he  camera  upon  inch  a  one. 
6.  To  aatlely. 


eh.  Sc.  lodt;      t.a°:     I.M;      h,  ft.  ton;      ■«,  div.      TH.  Men;  Ih,  (Ms:     w,  leig;    wh.  leUg;    th.  aiun. -See  KsT. 


FtiU  la  piBsd,  »p«iallT  Id  poatrr,  b«- 
Itm  iuU«cO»e«  aoJ  ulierbi  to  beigbten  or 
■InngUiui  their  rignUcatlon;  nJuUud. 


PtOl  li  pnllieil  to  other  wordi,  chieHy  pir- 
ticlplea.  toeiprsu  utmoat  eitenturdegrM: 
iii,/uii-blQWn,/uU-grown,  ic 

Foil  ((hI),  v.i.  To  become  full  or  wholl)' 
UlnmWtBd;  lU,  the  oioon/uU*  at  midnight. 

Full  (tal).  I.E.  [A.  Su./uQ(nn,  to  whiten,  to 
full,  fvjitri,  B  fuller,  from  I.  /ujla,  ■  clDth- 
(uller;  comp.  Vr./auiar.  to  tread,  to  trample, 
(romI.L./uU0M,to(miclalh.)  To  thicken 

PnU  ((Hi),  B.i. '  To  become  luUed  orlelted; 

at,  thlB  cloth/ufla  ver?  well. 
FaU-a«vn«d  (tula-konidx  a.    Fsd  to  the 

riill  with  aconiL     Siali. 
Fnllam  (WH),  n.    Honer  p*ld  lorlolUng 

clotb. 

FllU-aC*d(luI'a)d>,a.  Belne  of  mature  age. 
PnllMn,FaUuun(nii'amXn.  '  '--■•■ — • 

woni  (orlalH  dice, '  — 

•abarb  ol  London, 


id  from  FviAam,  j 


place  tor  Uack-les*  In  all  England.  Thou 
rnkde  to  throw  the  high  numben,  from  tin 
totwelTe,»»rac«llod'h<Bh,'and  thou  U 
throw  the  low  nnmba™,  from  ace  to  four 


FuU-blOOdad  ((un.lad.ed),  a.     l.  Having 
a  full  aupply  of  blood.  —2.  Of  pure  blood  or 

7all-1)l00m«d  ((HnHOnid),  a.     H«viBg_per- 
fact  bloom:  Uke  a  perfect  bloHom.     •Fuii- 


Mom  kk:   fuU-IAni^n 
dlitended  with  wind. 


eautj!— S,  fully 


Fnll-bont  ((iillmni),  a.     Noblj  boni 
Fmi-bottoin  (tid'bot-tumX  n.  A  wig  with  a 

F^^tMttom«d  (fnl'bot-tumd),  a.    Haitag 
a  large  boltuin,  at  a  wig. 
FuIl-bOiUlll  (tiil'boimd),  a.     In  (oot^nil- 

ng  directly 


Fnll-ouitTe  (dil'Mn-U 


le  d[  a  full  ee 


Fnll-dMM  (iHl'dreB),  a.   That  <leraaiida 

Filll-drtn((|irdrlT),  iMfc.     AtfuU 
Fnll-wred  (f«r*fJ),  o.     Harlng 

or  heada  full  of  gr^n. 
FnllW  ((al'tr).  K.  One  who  tulU:  oi 

occupation  la  to  full  cloth. 
Fnllra  (fnl'Ar),  n.     In  ilaekmiOi'i 


ffieear 


PnUar  ((«l'»r),  .  .  __ 
channel  la.  bf  ■  (oiler  or  i 
faiUr  a  bayont' 

na«t' — -"• 


wl(batbadeo(KmD.  Itlautefutl 
and  cleaulng  cloth,  ai  it  imblhei 
and  oil  ujed  In  preparing  wool- 
ul  tillca  &»  per  cent,,  afumlna  to, 

peroilde  of  Iron.     Thli  inul  occ 


FnUBT's-thlaUB,  Fuller's -WB«d  (lul'trc- 
thi»-l,  (ul'en-wSl),  n.  A  nuoe  conunooly 
;i>en  to  the  (aaael,  a  plant  of  the  genu)  Dip- 
Bcni  ID.  fxMoimm).  the  ban  or  prickty 
lower-heada  of  which  are  niad  in  drcaalug 


Fnll'fM  ((tilled),  a.  Fed  to  talueu;  plump 
Fnll-flMlied  (fHlOeaht).  a.      Harlng  full 

FuU-flOwKi[7(nl'flfi-lng),  a.  nowlns  with 
fulneea;  twaiing;  gtirtng  (roe  Tout     SAat. 

Pnll-fDiiiied  (rul'lonndi  a.  HaThig  toll 
form.     Shak. 

FiiU-tortTm«d  (ful'lor-tOnd).  a.  At  the 
height  of  proeperity.  ■  The  Imperfom  thow 
Dtaie/uU-/srtu>i<dCEaar.'    Sfmk. 

Fmi-fraacM  KUl'Imt).  ».  Laden  or  itored 
to  fulnen     SliA. 

FoU-fOrEsd  (ful'gorld ),  a.  In  .'olcenry, 
Ht«d:  o>er-(ed.    Shale. 

Pnll-STOlm  (Inl'gran),  a.  Qrown  to  full 
■lis:  HccorapaoylDgfulneuolgniwtb.  'BIpe 
and  frolic  of  ii\tftiU-grown  age.'    MUton. 

Fllll-IkUld«d(ful1iBnd-ed),a.  BeaHngeome- 
thlna  valuable,  eipeclalljr  a  gift;  poflseiaiug 
ample  meani:  the  cppoalte  ot  empty-handed: 

Senenlly  applied  to  a  penon  coming  or 
epartlng;  as,  hii  wife  came  to  hha  fvU- 
handed;rib  Aeut  bim  aviAy  fuU-haivied. 
Fall-honted  (fulTiart-edl,  o.   Full  of  cour- 
age or  confidence;  eUted. 

FnU-hOt  (ftilliot),  a.  Heeled  to  the  utmoet; 
very  fiery.     'Anger  ii  like  a /iili-AoI  horae.' 


iiu  of  pcatlea  or  Btampcn, 
-eu  it  to  a  clow  or  compact 
it.  The  principal  parti  of 
the  wheel,  with  itatnmdle. 


« f  u1Ung-Di 

which  KlV. 

whoH  teeth  communicate  that  n 

the  peatlea  or  itampen,  which 

trcughi,  wherein  the  cloth   li  p' 

by  thii  proecH  of  beating. 
FnU-leiiKtIi(fnl1enL;tb),  a.    Embn 

whole;  eitending  the  whole  leng 

iVil-lmffIA  portrait. 
Fiill-mumeil(furmand).a   Compli 

nlshed  with  men,  ai  a  fort  with  sol 

a  ihip  with  aatlnra.    Shak. 
FnlllDUt,)  Sams  aa  Foumart  ivti 

B.JOIUBJK 

PlUl-moan  ((Ul'mtfn).  a.    Pertainll 


Pall-montlied  ((iiI'mouTHd},  a.  L  Pertain- 
iDg  to  or  luuing  from  a  full  mouth;  pro- 


FnlllMH  (fUl'oei).     Same  aa  i^nwi. 
FnU-^bad  ((ul'orbd),  a.    Having  the  orb 

complete  or  fully  Illuminated,  ailha  moon; 

like  the  full  moon. 
Fllll-r«pl«U(rurri-piet),a.    Completeir 

filled.     '  F^ttt-TtfUU  with  choice  of  all  de- 

Ughta.'    Smk. 
rai-nllwl  (ful'aildX  a.     Inlimiled;  al»o- 

Inte.  '  FiiU-taOrd  confidence.'  UaaingiT. 
Fnll-Mnlad  (ful'iilld),  a.    Magnanlmoua;  ol 

noble  diipoftltlon- 
Fllll-«pllE  (ful'aplit).  ado     With  the  great- 

eit  violence  and  Imjetuoiity.    [American 

•ntaarlitn-l 
FnU-aniniiMil  ((ul'aomdX  a.    Complete  in 

Pnil-vnnK  (fiirawingl  ode.  With  eager 
haile:  wiiX  violence  and  Impetuotily. 

Plill-TOloed(tql'vol.t),a.  Having.fi.il, 
■tmn^,  powerful  voice.     'The /ulf-io^cf 

FnU-WlllCtd  (tul'winitd),  a.  1  Having  com- 
p]tt«  wIngB  or  large  atroDg  wjnga.  Shak.— 
£.  Ready  lor  fligbt^  eager     &aii.  <t  FL 

FoUy  (fulli),  ^E.  In  ■  full  muDer:  Co  the 
full;  without  lack  or  defect;  completely; 
entirely;  ai,  to  be/UUy  pennaded  of  lome- 
thlikg.  'To  oppose  hlanatred/uUy  '  Siak. 
—  Fully  eommittrd,  in  laut.  committed  to 


FVLKnfATOST 


entirely,  matorsly.  plentUullT. 
plealoouely.  copionuy,  laixely. 
denlly,  clearly,  diatinctly,  per- 

Fnlnur.  Fulmar  Pvtral  (ful'mltr,  ful'mlr 
pet-rel).  n.     A  natatorial  or  swimming  oca- 

Proceliandv  or  petrels.  liie  fulmar  Is  lajger 


Ivor  petrel 

111;   the  ni.       . 

Indrical  bill  Is  suddenly  hi 

I  at  the  poln^  while  Ae  I 


InhabiU  the 
...nben.  breed' 
Spltibergto,  the 


Shetland  and  Orkney  Isls 
Ac.  It  (eedi  on  Beh,  the  bwiiiier  of  wnalea. 
and  any  fat,  putrid.  Boating  substance  that 
comes  In  lla  way.    It  makes  lu  nest  on  M»- 


thoie  of  uiy  other  bli 
by  descending  preci| 


value  the  eggs  above 
l.andiearehTortheu 


valued  for  iU  feathers,  down,  and  the  oil 
found  In  Ita  stomach,  which  la  one  o(  the 
prlncipalproductiotStKllrta.  When  caught 
or  aauiiled  It  lightens  itself  by  dligorgTng 


Fiilmar(fnl'ni«r),n.  The  foumart  (whlcl 
Fulmen  (ful'men).  n.  |L)  Llgbttili 
thunderbolt,    [Rare.] 

Fulminant  (fnl'min-ant},  a.  [L.  fttlmi 
fulmiiianlit,  ppr.  of  /uiiniTio.  gee 
—  '  ■'^"""  "frlng;  making     '""  ' 

St.  A  pp 
IL.  /ufci 


Fnlmuiatfl  (ful'mln-lt),  v.i  nret  &  pp.  fid- 
.nfwiinf;  ppr. /ulininBlino.     [I    '  '^      - 

/UJinfna(1£m,froni/ulnien.lighb.  .. 

for /Ki^Wn.  from /ii^M,  to  Bash]  1.  To 
thunder. —2.  To  mske  a  lond  sudden  noise 
or  a  sudden  aharp  report;  to  explode  with  a 

gold.— S.  To  issue  threats,  d'cnunclationa. 
censures,  and  the  like,  with  or  as  with  au- 
thority; especially,  to  aend  forth  ecdeaia*- 
tlcal  censures,  aa  Is  done  by  the  pope. 


jr  send  out,  aaado- 


_  ^, g;  ejplodlng; deton- 
ating. — S  Hurling  papal  deuunciatloDi.  me- 


act  of  fuhi 


oryblminofM,  eiplosi 

^rcury,  platinum,  and  silver.'  Theold 
ting  powder  Is  a  mtiture  of  nitre, 

lively  used  as  a  pitmlng  in  perciu- 

n  (ful-min-A'ihon),  n.  1.  IU* 
natlng,  thnndering,  or  delonal- 
of  thundering  or  uanlng  forth. 


Uke.  with  authority  an 
which  is  fulminated  or 
a  menace  or  censore. 

Ibid  ridicule.  ^fij^. 

FnlmlnatotT  (fol'mhi'k-to-ri}.  a.  Rending 
forth  thunders  or  mlmipatlons ;  thunder- 
ing; striking  terror. 


Fits,  dkr.  (at.  fill;       mt,  met,  btr,       plat,  pin;       a6tt,  a 


b.bBU; 
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ftittiiig  on  the  topmost  benches,  at  If  aloft  oo  its  specu* 
lAtory  height  or  itiouiitain,  which  will  become  a  prac- 
iicA\/ulmtnatary  hcit(ht.and  make  the  name  of  Moun* 
tain  famouvlnfamouk  to  all  times  and  lands. 

Cariyi*. 

Folmino  (ful'minX  v.C  pre!  &  po.  fuU 
mitud;  ppr.  ftUmining.  I.  To  thaoder;  to 
falminate;  to  give  utteranoe  to  in  an  autho- 
ritative or  vehement  manner. 

Warminf;  with  her  theme 
Shc/ulmitttd  out  her  scorn  of  laws  Salique. 

TtHnjfSpn. 

2.  To  shoot  or  dart,  as  lightning. 

And  ever  and  anon  the  rotv  red 

Flasht  through  her  face  as  it  had  been  a  flake 

Oflightningtlirou^th  bright  h/fttn/uimintd.  S/erutr. 

Folmlne  (f  ul'min).  v.  i.  To  thunder;  to  sound 
lilce  thunder:  to  fulminate;  to  speak  out 
boldly  and  with  resistless  power,  or  with 
supreme  authority. 

A  very  Cicerone->yct.  alas. 

How  unlike  him  lOko/Ulmintd  in  old  Roiae  t  Rogers, 

Falmineoni  (ful-min'9-us).  a.  [L.  ftUmen, 
thunder]    Pertaining  to  uunder. 

FulxnlnlC  (ful-min'ik),  a.  In  eKem.  of  or 
pertaining  to  or  oapable  of  detonation.— 
FtUminie  acid^  an  acid  not  known  in  the 
free  state.    See  under  Fuumf atino. 

FolnSM,  Fallneu  (ful'netX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  full  or  filled;  abundance; 
completeness;  perfection;  repletion;  satiety; 
swelling;  largeness;  extent;  strongness; 
loudness;  clearness;  ampleneas  of  know- 
ledge;  abundant  learning. 

In  thy  pre^nce  iu/n/tuss  of  Joy.       Ps.  xvL  ti. 

There  wanted  the /u//t4st  of  a  plot  and  variety  of 
characters  to  form  it  as  it  ought  Dryden. 

The  tendency  of  institutions  like  those  of  England  is 
to  encourage  readiness  in  public  nen  at  the  expense 
both  tA/Mlntss  and  exactness.  Macauimy. 

—In  the/tUnes*  qf  timSf  a  common  phrase, 
signifying  'at  the  proper  or  destined  time.' 
The  phrase  originated  in  the  Biblical  ex- 
pression *  When  the  fulness  qf  the  time  was 
come.'    OaL  iv.  4. 

Folaamlct  (fulsam'ik),  a.  Fulsome;  nan- 
seoua     Coiigreve. 

FnlBome  (fur sum),  a.  [Partly  from/u2Z 
and  term,  -some,  partlv  from  O.  K.  /ui, 
foul.]    1.  Filled  out;  full  and  plump. 

His  lean,  pale,  hoar,  and  withered  cmpse  grew 
/kisomt,  fair,  and  fresh.  (Mding, 

2.t  Causing  surieit;  cloying. 

The  next  is  Doctrine,  in  whose  lips  there  dwells . . . 

Hoaey,  which  nvttx/uUtmt  Is.  yet  fills 

The  widest  souls.  BtmumtnL 

8.  Offensive  from  excess  of  praise;  gross. 
'Futeome  flattery.'  M<uaulay.  —  4t.  Nan- 
•eous;  offensive;  disgusting. 

He  that  brings/W/r«Mr  objects  to  my  view. 

With  nauseotu  images  my  fancy  fills.  ^MormivM**. 

5. t  Lustful ;  wanton.    '  The /u2fom«  ewes.' 

8hak.—9.  Tending  to  obscenity;  coarse;  as, 

m/uUome  epigram.    Dryden. 
Fulsomely  (ful'sum-li),  culv.    In  a  fulsome 

manner ;  rankly ;  grossly ;  nauseously ;  ob- 
scenely. 
Fulsomeness  (fuKsnm-nesX  n.    The  state 

or  quality  of  being  fulsome ;  nauaeousness ; 

rank  smell:  obsf-eiiity;  grosaness;  satie^. 
Fulvous,  FulYld  (ful'vus,  ful'vidX  a.    [LL. 

ftUvidue,  h. f ulcus,  yellow.]  Yellow;  tawny; 

of  a  tawny  yellow  colour.    {Fidxid  is  rare.] 
Fcunt  (furo),  v.i.     [ Onomatopoetic.  ]    To 

sound  or  play  upon  a  flddle;  to  thrum. 

Follow  lue.  unA/nm  as  you  go.        B.  yonstn. 

Foul,  Fung  (fum.  fungX  n.  The  Chinese 
phoenix,  one  of  the  four  symbolical  animals 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of 
the  Chinese  Empire. 

Fnmacioui  (fu  mi'shusl  a.  [L.  fumus, 
smoke.]  L\l.  smoky;  nenoe,  pertaining 
to  smoke  or  smoking ;  addicted  to  smoking 
tobaccn. 

FanutdO  (fa-m4'd6).  n.  [Sp.  fwmoAo^ 
smoked,  pp.  of  fumar^  L.  fumare,  to 
smoke,  from  fumus,  smoke.  ]  A  smoked 
fish.    Carew. 

(fa'mAJXH.    (L. /timu«,  smoke.] 
on  smoke  places;  hearth-money. 

Fumagt,  CK/uagt,  vulgarly  called  smoke-farthings. 

Blatkstone. 

Fimiaramilto(rQma'ra-mid),n.  (C«H«y,(V) 
In  cKem.  a  substance  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  f  umarate  of  ethyl  It  is  a  snow- 
white  powder.  By  acids  and  alkalies  it  is  re- 
solved, like  other  amides,  into  ammonia  and 
the  acid. 

Fomarato  (fA'ma-rit),  n.  In  €ksm.  a  salt 
of  fumaric  acid. 

Fnmarla  (fa-m&'ri-a).  n.  [From  L /umtUL 
smoke,  in  allusion  to  the  disagreeable  smell 
of  the  plant  ]  A  genus  of  plants  popularly 
known  as  fumitory  (which  se«X 


Flimarlaoa9(fa-mlL'ri-ft"s6-«X«^P<-  A  small 
nat  order  of  exogenous  plants,  oloselv  allied 
to  PapaveracesD.  The  species  are  slender- 
stemmed,  herbaceous  plants.generally  erect, 
though  some  climb  by  means  of  their  twist- 
ing leaf -stallLs.  Many  species  are  objects  of 
cultivation  by  the  gardener  for  the  sake  of 
their  showy  flowers.  All  are  astringent  and 
acrid  plants,  and  are  reputed  diaphoretics 
and  aperients.  They  inhabit  the  temperate 
and  warm  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere and  South  Africa. 

FomarlC  (fO-ma'rikX  a.  In  eA«m.  pertaining 
to  or  obtained  from  fumitory.— Futnarie  aeia 
(C^H^Of),  a  monobasic  acid,  a  product  of  the 
action  uf  heat  on  malic  acid.  1 1  exists  ready- 
formed  in  several  plants,  as  in  common  fumi- 
tory. It  forms  flne,  soft,  micaceous  scales, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  1 1  unites  with 
several  bases,  producing  f umaratea. 

Fmnarolft  (fQ'ma-rdlX  n.  [It  fumarola, 
from  /urno,  L.  fumus,  smoke.  ]  A  hole 
from  which  smoke  issues  in  a  sulphur-mine 
or  volcano. 

Fnmatoxy  (fQ'ma-to-riX  n.  Same  as 
Fumitory. 

Fumble  (fumlilX  v.l  [D.  fcmmelen;  Sw. 
fumla,  to  handle  feebl v ;  L.  O.  fummelen, 
to  fumble;  Dan.  famU,  to  grope  about 
Comp.  O.E.  /ambles,  hands. /am6/e,  to  stut- 
ter; Icel.  /alma,  to  fumble.]  1.  To  feel  or 
grope  about ;  to  make  awkward  attempts; 
to  grope  about  in  perplexity;  to  seek  or 
search  for  something  awkwardly. 

Am  not  I  a  friend  to  help  you  outt  You  would 
have  been/kmA/in^  half  an  nour  for  this  excuse. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  employ  the  hands  or  fingers  about  some- 
thing in  an  aimless  or  awkward  fashion. 

I  saw  him  Jitmd/e  with  the  sheets,  and  plav  with 
flowers.  SAai. 

3.  To  stutter;  to  stammer;  to  hesitate  in 
speech;  to  mumble. 

He/nmNeth  in  the  mouth. 
His  speech  doth  faiL     Tragttfy  <if  KUtg  yokn,  1611. 

Fumble  (fum'bl),  v.t  To  manage  awk- 
wardly; to  crowd  or  tumble  together. 

^e/nmblea  up  all  In  one  loose  adieu.    Skak. 

Fumbler  (fum'bl^r),  n.  One  who  fumbles, 
gropes,  or  manages  awkwardly. 

FumbUngly  (fuml>ling-li),  ckfv.  In  a  fum- 
bling, hesitating,  or  awkward  manner. 

Many  good  scholars  speak  hyiXfumbtinely. 

B.  yotitpH. 
Fume  (ffim).  n,    VL  /umus,  smoke,  steam, 
vapour,  fume,  akin  to  8kr.  dh^ma,  smoke, 
from  dhik,  to  agitate,  the  root  being  that  of 
E.  dust]    L  t  Smoke,  as  from  a  fire. 

Then  there  is  a  repulsion  of  xhe/kme,  by  some 
higher  hill  of  fabrick  that  shall  overtop  the  chimney. 

Relifuut  Weitoniante. 

2.  Smoky  or  vaporous  exhalation  from  any- 
thing, especially  if  possessing  narcotic  or 
other  remarkable  properties;  volatile  matter 
arising  from  anvthing;  exhalation:  gener- 
ally in  the  plural;  as,  the/tMn««  of  tobacco; 
Mx^  fumes  of  burning  sulphur;  the /umc«  of 
wine.— 8.  Any  mental  agitation  reipsrded  as 
clouding  or  affecting  the  understanding; 
angry  mood;  passion.    Shak. 

The /kmet  of  his  passion  do  really  intoxicate  and 
confound  his  Judging  and  discerning  faculty.  South. 

She,  out  of  love,  desires  me  not  to  go  to  my  father, 
because  something  hath  put  him  in  m/Ume  against 
me.  Shiruy. 

4.  Anything  like  fume  or  vapour,  by  being 
unsubstanUal  or  fleeting,  as  an  idle  conceit 
vain  imagination,  and  the  like.    Shak. 

To  lay  aside  ail  that  may  seem  to  have  a  show  of 
fumus  and  fancies,  and  to  speak  solids,  a  war  with 
Spain  is  a  mighty  work.  Bacon. 

Fume  (fAmi  v.i  pret  ft  pp.  /umed;  ppr. 
/uming.  [  Fr.  /umer;  L.  fumo.  See  the 
noun.]  1.  To  smoke;  to  throw  off  smoke 
or  smoky  vapour,  as  in  combustion;  to  yield 
vapour  or  exhalations. 

Where  the  golden  altar  fkmed.  Mitfn. 

2.Tobeasinamist;  to  be  stupefied.  'Keep 
his  brain /Umt'n^.'  Shak.—%,  To  pass  off  in 
vapours:  withovay. 

Their  parts  axe  kept  tnm/kming  nmy  by  their 
flxity.  ur.  G.  Chiyne. 

4.  To  be  in  a  rage;  to  be  hot  with  anger. 

He  frets,  bey^Mcr,  h«  stares.  h«  stamps  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

—Fuming  liquor,  in  ehem.  a  name  given  to 
various  preparations  which  emit  funes  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

Fume  (fOmX  v.t  l.  To  smoke;  to  dry  in 
smoke. 

Those  that  serve  for  hot  countries,  they  used  at 
first  Xo/Ume  by  hanging  them  op  on  long  sticks  one 
by  ooe.  and  drying  tb«B  with  the  sowke  of  a  soft 
fire.  Carew. 


2.  To  fumigate,  as  with  scent;  to  perfume. 

Fume  all  the  ground. 
And  sprinkle  holy  water.         yohn  Fletcher, 

Now  are  the  lawn  sheeuyWiM«tf  with  violets. 

8.  To  disperse  or  drive  away  in  vapours;  to 
send  up  as  vapour. 

The  heat  willytrwu  away  most  of  the  scent 

Mortttner. 
How  vicious  YktaxtsJUme  frenzy  to  the  brain. 

Young. 

Fnmeletf  (f fimles),  a.    Free  from  fumes. 

Fnmert  (fi^m'^r).  n.  One  who  fumes  or  per- 
fumes; a  perfumer.  'Embroiderers,  fea- 
ther-makers,/umer*.'    Beau,  d'  Fl. 

Fumet  (fu'met^.  n.  (Fr./t«n^«,  from  L. 
Amus,  dung.  ]  The  dung  of  the  deer,  hare,  ftc. 
Written  also  Fevomtt    B.  Jonson, 

Fumette  (fO-metO,  n.  [Fr.  fumet,  from  L. 
fumus,  smoke,  fume.1  The  scent  of  meat. 
as  venison  or  game  when  kept  too  long;  the 
scent  from  meats  cooking.  '  Unless  it  had 
the  right/t4me<to.'    Sw\ft. 

There  are  such  steams  from  savoury  pies,  such  a 
fumette  from  plump  partridges  and  roasting  pig», 
that  I  think  I  can  distinguish  them  as  easily  as  I 
know  a  rose  from  a  pink.  R.  M.  fefhson. 

Fumetere,tn.  The  plant  fumitory.  Chaucer. 

Fumld  (f  nmid),a.  [L.  fumidus,  from  fumus, 
smoke.]  Smoky;  vaporous.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fumldlty.  Fumldness  (fa-mid'i-ti,  ffi'mid- 
nesX  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  fumid ; 
smokiness.    Bailey. 

Fumlferoua  (fum-iTAr-us),  a.  [L.  fumi/er, 
trom/umus,  smoke, and /ero,  to  bear.]  Pro- 
ducii^  smoke. 

Fumifnglft  (ffim-iffi-list),  n.  [L.  /umus, 
smoke,  and  /ugo,  to  drive  away.]  (me  who 
or  that  which  drives  away  smoke  or  fumes. 
Dr.  AUen. 

Fumlgant  (ffiml-gantX.  a.  [L./umigans, 
/umiaantis,  ppr.  oi/umigo.  See  FUMIOATI.] 
Fuming.    [Rare.] 

FumlKate  (fum'i-g&t).  v.t  pret  &  pp.  /umi- 
gated;  ppr. /umigating.  [L. /unugo, /umi- 
gatum,  to  smoke,  to  fumigate— /iimtM. 
smoke,  and  ago,  to  do.  to  cause.]  1.  To  ap- 
ply smoke  to;  to  expose  to  smoke  or  gas,  as 
in  chemistry  or  medicine,  by  inhaling  it.  or 
in  cleansing  infected  apartments,  clothing, 
Ac— 2.  To  perfume.    Dryden. 

Fumigation  (ffim-i-g&'shon).  n.  [L.  /umi- 
gatio.  See  Fumigate.]  1.  The  act  of  fumi- 
gating or  applying  smoke  or  gas  for  variouo 
Jturposes,  as  for  tne  puri)ose  of  inhalation, 
or  disinfecting  houses,  clothes,  and  the 
like.  Fumigation  by  inhalation  is  some- 
times recommended  as  a  cure  in  pulmonary 
complaints. 

Fumigation  with  strong  chemical  agents— such  as 
chlorine,  iodine,  and  nitrous  fumes— is  without  doubt 
of  real  eflkacy  in  the  prevention  of  contagion. 

Dr.  aTh'.  Styth. 

2.  Fragrant  vapour  raised  by  heat.  Dryden. 
Fumlgatoiy  (iQm'i-ga-to-ri),  a.  Having  the 

quality  of  cleansing  oy  smoke. 
Fumlly  (f Qm'i-li).  adv.  With  fume:  smoUly. 
Fuming  (f ihn'ingX  n.    1.  Fumigation.  '  The 

/uming  of  the  holes  with  brimstone.'   ifor- 

timer.—i.  Fume;  idle  conceit;  vain  fancy. 

if  tr.  /or  Mags. 
Fumlngly  (ffim'ing-liX  adv.    In  a  fuming 

manner;  angrilv;  in  a  rage. 
FumlBh  (ffim'Lsn),  a.  Smoky;  hot;  choleric. 

[Rare.] 

Another  is  perhaps  melanchoUke ; 

AnotheryWrnirA  is,  and  cholerike.    Mir./or  Mags. 

FumlMtanetl  (ffim'ish-nes),  n.    The  state  or 

auality  of  being  furnish;  fretfulness;  pas- 
Ion. 

Fumltert  (ffi'mi-t^rX  n.  Same  as  Futrntory. 
Shak. 

Fumitory  (ffi'mi-to-ri).  n.  [O.^/umetere, 
L.  /umus,  smoke,  and  terra,  the  earth,  from 
the  belief  that  this  plant  was  produced 
without  seed  from  vapours  rising  from  the 
earth;  L.  /umaria  herba,  Fr.  /umeterreA 
The  common  name  of  Fumaria,  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat  order  Fumariaceie.  Several 
species  are  known,  natives  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  two  or  three  are  found  in  this 
country  growing  in  dry  fields  and  road  sides, 
and  also  frequent  in  highly  cultivated  gar- 
gena  They  are  slender  annual  herbs  with 
much-divided  leaves  and  purplish  flowers 
in  racemes  at  the  tip  of  the  stem  or  oppo- 
site the  leaves.  F.  officinalis,  the  best  known 
species,  was  at  one  time  much  used  in  medi- 
cine for  scorbutic  affections,  ^.,  but  Ita 
use  is  now  discontinued. 

Fummel  (fum'mel).  n.  The  offspring  of 
a  stallion  and  she-ass;  a  hinny  or  mule. 

JLocal] 

Fumotlty  (ffim-os'i-ti).  n.  Tendency  to 
emit  fumes;  fumes  arialng  from  excessive 
drinking.    Chaucer. 
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FmnoUBt  (fd'mQs),  a.  Fumy;  producing 
fumes.  'ChiionB,  mustard,  and  such-like 
fumout  things. '    Barrmtgh  (1624X 

Fumy  ( fAm'i),  a.    Producing  fume ;  full  of 

vapour;  vaporous. 

From  dice  and  wine  the  youth  retir'd  to  rest. 
And  puffed  the  fumy  t^od  from  out  his  breast 

Dryden. 

Fun  (fun),  n.  [May  be  connected  with  /ond, 
0.1^.  fen,  foolish,  fan,  fowxe,  to  be  foolish.] 
Sport;  mirthful  drollery;  frolicsome  amuse- 
ment    'Frolic  and /un.'    Qoldgmith. 

Don't  mind  me,  thouffh.  for  all  iay/un  and  Jokes, 
You  bards  may  find  us  bkx>ds  good-natur'd  folks. 

Dr.  H.  More, 

—To  make  fun  cf,  to  turn  Into  ridicule. 
—Not  to  iee  the  fun,  to  be  unwilling  to  re- 
gard anything  offensive  or  annoying  in  the 
light  of  a  joke;  not  to  be  inclined  to  put  up 
with  rough  practical  joking;  to  be  disin- 
clined to  be  practised  upon  whether  in  jest 
or  earnest 

Young  Miller  did  not  ste  tht/un  of  being  imposed 
on  in  that  fashion.  tV.  Black. 

Funambulate  (ffi-nam'bu-l&t),v.  t  [L./ttnu. 
roi)e,  and  amitUo,  ambulatumt  to  walk.] 
To  walk  on  a  rope. 

Funambulatioii  (fu-nam'bQ-l&''shonX  n. 
Rope-dancing. 

FuiiamlralatOX7(fa-nam'ba-la-to-ri),  a. 
L  Performing  like  a  rope-dancer.— 2.  Nar- 
row, like  the  walk  of  a  rope-dancer.  '  This 
funathbulatory  track.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

runamlmllSt  (ffinam'btl-list),  n.  A  rope- 
walker  or  rope-dancer.     De  Quineey. 

Fonamlnilo,  FunamlraluB  (fO-nam'bQ-io, 

fa-nam^u-lus),  n.  [It  funambulo,  L.  fu- 
namlndtu.  See  Funambulate.]  A  rope- 
dancer  or  rope-walker. 

We  see  the  industry  and  practice  of  tumblers  and 
ftmam^HUs.  Bacon. 

I  see  him  walking  not  like  ^/knambulus  upon  a 
cord,  but  upon  the  edge  of  a  razor.    Sir  H.  H  otton. 

Fnnarta (fil-nii'ria),  n.  [L.  funarius,  per- 
taining to  a  rope,  from  funit,  a  rope,  a  cord.  ] 
A  genus  of  mosses  having  terminal  fruit- 
st&Ucs,  with  an  inflated  calyptra  and  oblique 
double  peristome.  F.  hygrometrica  is  com- 
mon in  this  country,  being  found  by  way- 
sides, and  especially  on  spots  where  a  wood- 
fire  has  been.  It  has  obtained  its  specific 
name  from  its  fruit-stalk  having  the  pro- 
perty of  twisting  when  moisture  is  applied 
to  it  This  species  grows  in  ail  parts  of  the 
world.  There  are  other  three  British  spe- 
cies. 

Function  (fungk'shonX  n.  [Fr.  fonetion,  L. 
funetio,  from  fungor,  functus,  to  perform, 
to  execute.]  1.  In  a  general  sense,  the 
doing,  executing,  or  performing  of  anything; 
discharge;  performance;  as,  the  function  of 
a  calling  or  office.  '  A  representing  com- 
moner in  the /unctton  of  his  public  calling.' 
Svf\ft.—2.  Office  or  employment,  or  any  duty 
or  business  belonging  to  a  particular  station 
or  character,  or  required  m  that  station  or 
character;  occupation,  employment,  busi- 
ness, or  office  in  general;  the  functions  of  a 
chancellor.  Judge,  or  bishop;  the  functions 
of  a  parent  or  guardian. 

The  bards  performed  theyk$uticH  of  public  cen- 
sors with  sharp  criticism.  Prtf/.  Btackit. 

Tradesmen  singing  in  their  diops  and  going  about 
l^Vix/uHctioHS  friendly.  Skak. 

8.  Tlie  specific  office  or  action  which  any 
organ  or  system  of  organs  is  fitted  to  per- 
form in  the  animal  or  vegetable  economy; 
as,  the/u/icfion  of  the  heart,  of  leaves,  &c. ; 
the  specific  office  of  anything  belonging  to 
a  living  being,  as  the  body  as  a  whole,  the 
mind  of  num,  or  any  facul^  of  the  mind. 

AU  these  yf»tiou%_fuM(fianj  {of  liring  beings),  how- 
ever, may  be  consiilcrcd  under  three  hca4ls:— (i) 
Functions  of  Nutrition,  divisible  into  /unctions  of 
absorption  and  metamorphosis,  nnd  comprising  all 
\.\^Qi%it  functions  by  which  an  organism  is  enabled  to 
live,  grow,  and  maintain  its  existence  as  an  indi- 
vidual.— (a)  Functions  of  Reproduction,  comprising 
all  those  functions  whereby  fresh  individuals  are 
produced  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  is  se- 
cured.—(3)  Functions  ^Relation  or  Correlation, 
comprising  all  Xhoi^ functions  (such  as  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion)  whereby  the  outer  world  is  brought 
into  relation  with  the  organism,  and  the  organism  in 
turn  is  enabled  to  act  upon  the  outer  world. 

H.  A.  Nicholson. 

4.  In  math,  a  quantity  so  connected  with 
another  that  no  change  can  be  made  in  the 
latter  without  producing  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  former,  in  which  case  the  de- 
pendent quantity  is  said  to  be  ^function  of 
the  other;  thus,  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  is  ^functianoi  the  diameter;  the  area 
of  a  triangle  is  a  function  of  any  two  of  the 
sides  and  the  angle  they  contain.  In  order 
to  indicate  in  a  general  way  that  one  quan- 
tity y  is  a  function  of  another  %  the  notation 


y=A^)*  or  something  similar,  is  adopted; 
thus,  if  u  be  the  area  of  a  triangle,  x  and  y 
two  of  the  sides,  and  9  the  contained  angle, 
we  should  write  u=^{x,y,Sy.—  Vital  func- 
tions, functions  immediately  necessary  to 
life,  as  those  of  the  brain,  heart,  lungs, 
&c.—Natur€U  or  vegetative  functions^  func- 
tions less  instantly  necessary  to  life,  as  di- 
gestion, absoiption,  assimilation,  expulrion, 
&c.— Animal  functions,  those  which  relate 
to  the  external  world,  as  the  senses,  volun- 
tary motions, &c.—The  equivalence  (^func- 
tions, a  communist  term  implying  that  no 
man's  lal)our  ought  to  be  remunerated  at  a 
higher  rate  than  that  of  any  other  man,  what- 
ever be  the  difference  of  capacity  or  pro- 
duction. 

Functional  (fungk'shon-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  functions;  relating  to  some  office;  official 

Functlonallze  (fungk '  shod  -  al-iz X  v.  t.    To 

J»lace  in  a  function  or  office;  to  assign  some 
unction  or  office  to.    Laing.    [Bare.] 

Functionally  (  fungk '  shon  -  al-li ),  a<f r.  In 
a  functional  maimer;  by  means  of  func- 
tions. 

Fonctlonanr  (fungk'shon-a-ri),  n.  One  who 
holds  an  office  or  trust;  as,  a  public  func- 
tionary; ^cxOiax  functionaries. 

Fand(nindXn.  [Fr./ofuf,  land,  a  merchant's 
stock;  L.  .fundus,  foundation,  a  piece  of  land, 
estate— from  land  being  the  basis  of  all  real 
estate.  ]  1.  A  stock  or  capital;  a  sum  of  money 
appropriated  as  the  foundation  of  some 
commercial  or  other  operation  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  profit,  and  by  means  of  which 
expenses  and  credit  are  supported;  thus, 
the  capital  stock  of  a  banldng  institution  is 
called  its  fund;  the  joint  stock  of  a  com- 
mercial or  manufacturing  house  constitutes 
its  fund  OT  funds;  and  nence  the  word  is 
applied  to  the  money  which  an  individual 
may  possess,  or  the  means  he  can  employ  for 
carrying  on  any  enterprise  or  operation.— 
2.  Money  lent  to  government  constituting  a 
national  debt;  or  the  stock  of  a  national 
debt;  thus,  we  say  a  man  is  interested  in 
the  funds  or  public  funds  when  he  owns  the 
stock  or  Uie  evidences  of  the  public  debt; 
and  i\\Q  funds  are  said  to  rise  or  fall  when  a 
given  amount  of  that  debt  sells  for  more  or 
less  in  the  market — S.  Money  set  apart  for 
any  object  more  or  less  permanent:  in 
general  the  interest  only  is  devoted  to  the 
object,  the  fund  proper  remaining  intact; 
but  the  name  is  also  given  to  money  peri- 
odically and  systematically  collected  and 
destined  to  support  a  permanent  object;  as, 
the  patriotic  fund;  the  sustentation  fund. 
4.  A  store  laid  up  from  which  one  may  draw 
at  pleasure;  ample  stock;  abimdant  supply; 
as,  a/u7uf  of  wisdom  or  good  sense;  a/und 
of  anecdote. 

In  preaching,  no  men  succeed  better  than  those 
who  trust  entirely  to  the  stock  or  fUnd  of  their  own 
reason,  advanced  indeed,  but  not  orexlaid  by  com- 
merce with  books.  StoifU 

—SifUcing  fund,  a  fund  or  stock  set  apart, 
generally  at  certain  intervals,  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  debt  of  a  government  or  corpora- 
tion. —Consolidated  fund.    See  under  CoM- 

SOU  DATED. 

Fund  (fund).  v.L  1.  To  provide  and  appro- 
priate a  fund  or  permanent  revenue  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of;  to  make  per- 
manent provision  of  resources  for  discharg- 
ing the  annual  interest  of;  to  put  into  the 
form  of  bonds  or  stoclcs  bearing  regular 
interests  as,  to  fund  exchequer  bills  or 
government  notes;  iofund  a  national  debt. 
2.  To  place  in  a  fund,  as  money. 

Fundable  (fund'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be  ftmded 
or  converted  into  a  fund;  convertible  into 
bonds. 

Fundament  (fun'da-ment),  n.  [L.  funda- 
mentum,  from  fundo,  fundatum,  to  found. 
See  Found.]  l.t  Foundation.  Chaucer.— 
2.  The  seat;  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
on  which  one  sits;  also,  the  orifice  of  the 
intestines:  the  anus. 

Fundamental  (fun -  da  -  ment '  al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  foundation  or  basis;  serving 
for  the  foundation;  hence,  essential;  im- 
portant; original;  elementary;  as,  ^  funda- 
mental trutb  or  principle;  a  fundamental 
law. 

There  are  three  fitnddmental  notions  existing  in 
the  hum<in  mind  as  the  primary  elements  of  thought: — 
ist.  that  of  finite  self;  9dly.  that  of  finite  nature;  3dly, 
that  of  the  absolute,  the  unconditioned,  the  infinite. 
The  whole  multiplicity  of  our  conceptions  are  rcfcr- 
rible  to  some  one  of  these  three,  as  the  irreducible 
notion  or  category  from  which  it  springs. 

yr  D.  MortU. 

—Fundamental  bass  or  base,  in  music,  the 
lowest  note  or  root  of  a  chord;  a  bass  con- 
sisting of  a  succession  of  f  imdamental  notes. 


—FundamenUU  tones,  the  tones  from  which 
harmonics  are  generated. — Syn.  Primary, 
first,  leading,  original,  essential,  indispens- 
able, necessary,  requisite,  important 
Fundamental  (fun-da-ment'al).  n.  A  lead- 
ing or  primary  principle,  rule,  law,  or  ar- 
tide,  which  serves  as  the  groundwork  of  a 
system;  essential  part;  as,  iuieftmdamentals 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

Fundamentallty.      Fundamentalness, 

0[und'a-ment-al"i-ti,  fund-a-ment'al-nes),  ti. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  fundamental; 
essentiality. 

Fundamentally  (fun-da-ment'al-li),  adv. 
In  a  fundamental  manner;  primarily;  ori- 
ginally; essentially;  at  the  foundation.  'JFun- 
aamentally  defective.'    Burke. 

Funded  (f  und'ed),  a.  1.  Existing  in  the  form 
of  bonds  bearing  r^ular  interest;  forming 
part  of  the  permanent  debt  of  a  country  at 
a  fixed  rate  of  interest;  as,  a  funded  debt 
2.  Invested  in  public  funds;  bm  funded  money. 

Fund-bolder  (fundlidld-^rX  n.  One  who 
has  property  in  the  public  funds.  J.  S.  MUl. 

Fundi,  Fun-dungl  (fun'di,  fun-dun'ji),  n. 
A  Idnd  of  grain  allied  to  millet  (the  Pas- 
palum  exile),  much  cultivated  in  the  west 
of  Africa.  It  is  light  and  nutritious,  and 
has  been  recommended  for  cultivation  in 
Britain  as  food  for  invalids.  Called  also 
Hungry  Rice. 

FumUng  (fund'ing),  p.  and  a.  Providing  a 
fund  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  a  debt; 
converting  loans  to  a  government  into  funds 
bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  —Funding 
system,  the  manner  in  which  governments 
^ve  security  to  public  loans,  by  forming 
funds  secured  by  law  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  until  the  state  reduces  the 
whole. 

FundleSB  (fundles),  a.    Destitute  of  funds. 

Fundus  (fun'dus),  n.  TL.]  In  anat  the 
base  of  any  cone-shaped  organ,  as  of  (be 
uterus,  the  bladder,  and  gall-bladder. 

Funebral  (f&-nd'bral),  a.  Same  as  Fune- 
bruU. 

Fune1irlal,t  Funebrioust  (fa-nft'bri-al,  fd- 
nd'bri-us),  a.  [L.  funebris,  pertaining  to  a 
fimeral,  from  funus,  funeris,  a  fimeraL] 
Pertaining  to  funerals;  fimeral;  funereaL 

Funeral  (fa'n6r-al),  n.    [Fr.  funeraiUes,  It 

funerals,  from  L.  funus,  funeris,  a  burial.] 

1.  The  ceremony  of  bur}dng  a  dead  human 
body;  the  solemnization  of  interment ;  btuial ; 
obsequies:  formerly  used  in  the  plural. 

Hvi  futtorals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp. 

Lest  it  discomfort  us.  SMaJt. 

2.  The  procession  of  persons  attending  the 
burial  of  the  dead. 

The  XongfuHtreUs  blacken  all  the  way.     P^o. 

Funeral  (fQ'n6r-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  burial: 
used  at  the  interment  of  the  dead ;  as,/un«ral 
rites,  honours,  or  ceremonies ;  a  funeral 
torch;  funeral  feast  or  games;  funeral  ora- 
tion. 

Our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave. 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave.         LongfiUam. 

Funeral-ale  (f&'ndr-al-al).  n.  Ale  drunk  or 
to  be  drunk  at  a  funeral;  hence,  a  drinking 
feast  at  a  funeral;  an  ancient  Scandinavian 
wake.    See  Ale,  2. 

It  is  far  more  likely,  as  Munch  supposes,  that  the 

vow  wa5  made  at  his  (Harold  Harugr'sj  father's 

funeral-ale,  for  it  is  expressly  said  that  at  Hafrsfirth 

his  hair  had  l)een  uncut  for  ten  jrears,  and  that  space 

of  time  had  then  passed  since  his  father's  death. 

P.din.  Rev. 

Funerally  (ffi'ndr-al-U),  ad  v.  After  the  man- 
ner of  a  funeral    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Funeratet  (ffi'ndr&t),  v.t  To  bury  with 
funeral  rites.    Cockeram. 

Funeratlont  (ftk-ndr-a'shon),  n.  [L.  tuner- 
atio,  from  funero,  to  bury  with  funeral  rites, 
from  funue.  See  Funeral.]  Solemnization 
of  a  funeral.    KnatchbuU. 

Funereal  (f a-n6'r£-al),  a.  Suiting  a  funeral ; 
pertaining  to  or  calling  up  thoughts  of  death 
or  the  grave;  dismal;  mournful;  gloomy. 
'  The  sad ,  fu  nereal  feast '    Pope, 

Funereally  (ffl-ne're-al-li),  adv.  In  a  fune- 
real manner;  mournfully;  dismallv. 

Fune8t(fQ-nestO,  a.  lL.funestus,  calamltoui, 
from/tmtM,  a  fimeral.]  Lamentable.  *Fu- 
nest  and  direful  deaths.'  Coleridge.  [Rare.] 

Fungal  (fung'gal),  n.  In  bot  a  fungus;  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  fungi  or  lichens, 
which  are  sometimes  both  classed  together 
as  Fungals  or  Fungales. 

Fungal  (fung'gal),  a.  In  bot  relating  to 
fungi;  as,  Unaley'Bfungai  alliance. 

Funget  (funj),  n.  [L.  fungus,  a  mushroom.] 
A  soft  head;  a  fool 

A  very  idiot.  Kfunge,  a  golden  ass.    Bitrtom. 


nte,  fiir,  fat,  full;       mi,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  m5ve;      tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       fl,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc  f«y. 
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forma,  form.]    Id  nintral.  hairing 
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Fmuiii,  FnilCln*  ( tan'llu  K  n-     The  »' 
pan  of  maahioODU  ponOeil  by  digeatlon  in 
bat  irater. 

FmtJUlOiU  (fnn'jiu-iu),  a.    Ot  or  belonging 

Fnwlte  tfon-Ht).  n.  [From  L  fvBgia,  a 
mnahroom.  ]    A  Uod  01  toaiil  coraL 

FnnglTltmil  (Inn-JlT'ir-ni),  a.  ILAnaut, 
■  mDahroom,  and  nro.  to  de*0lll. )  Feeding 
oD  mtulirootaa  or  tongl. 

FlLdtOld(tung'goldXa.  Earing  tbe  appaar- 
ance  or  chanctor  ol  •  tUDgiia.  'Only  a 
fungoid  growth,  1  daraaay.'    a.  EtioL 

FnngOlOCr  (fung gal'o-Jlj, n.  [L/uiviu.  a 
mnMraoBi.  anil  Or.  lagtn,  a  dluouiia.)  A 
traatlia  on  or  tha  iclance  ot  tha  fungi ;  my- 
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FtUXiU  (fung'giu).  n.  [L,  a  muahroom.] 
LTmembaroI  tiie  onlar  of  acatylvdunuua 
planU  called  Pungl  (which  aae)— llnnwl. 
(a)  a  apongy  tnorliid  aicmcence.  ai  proud 
Path  tormod  In  woundi-    <M  A  minnte  In- 

rnl  on  tha  growth  of  lagalahle  panallo,  ai 

PiiiiXUi-liat(ttuig'gui-plt),n.  Aplthi which 

*ci  Throdflh ;  and  at  luch  tIo>«  ific  nKinun  of  die 
counmrcUkcihdaeof  a/H-Tii^/tf.  Dit»mi. 

Funlcla  (m'nl-kl).  n.  |L./ii>iiciiJuj,  dim.  of 
/unu,  a  cord.]  1.  A  imall  cord',  a  amill 
ligature;  aflbre-Z  In  Act.  tba  Uttle  italk 
b<  which  a  >eM  1>  attai:hed  to  tha 

ioma  the  pgdMixriik  Ift 

Tnnloiilar  (ta-nik'Q.ierXiL   Con-     H 

aUllhg  of  a  imall  cord  or  llbrfi^  dc-  ■■ 

pendant  upon  the  tcoalon  ot  a  curd;  II 

fonnad  by  a  cord  or  corda.— f^'uitf-  11 

eular  nucAiw.  ■  term  applied  to  U 

certalh  contriTUicea  Intended  to  n 

lUiiatrale  aoma  mechanical  prlo-  U 

cipla,  and  conilatlng  mainly  &i  an  W 

HTangenwntolcordiand  Buipeod-  * 

ad  wdghla  —  Ptmicuiar  polMim,  Fuaicia. 

>  itnng  lupported  at  lla  eitremltlea  and 

Fnill(nili,te  (ta-nltu-lat),  n.    In  tool  fonn- 

runlCUlBlCtO-nlFo-luaXn.  IL..all(tlCTOpe. 
cord,  or  Una]    I  InM.ioeFlTl'ia.E.-Z.  In 


I^liiillfaTni([i)-nll'l-[onn).a.  In  fcol.  formed 
ot  lough,  fleilbla  conl-lllie  llhrea.  aa  the 

Fimll  (tii'nla),  Ti.    ^]    In  anat  tha  nnjblU- 

Fonkftungkln.  [Wedgwiwd  coonecttwlth 
W»lloon7''nK,  /uniir,  to  amoka,  and  /un- 
qmraai/unuimi.  Imperfectly  burned  char- 

nacMd  with  O.  /unJte,  D.  vonk,  a  apuk.] 


a  Tonchwood,  (ErovlnclaLJ— *.  Anger;  huff. 
(Scotch.] 

Funk  (tungk).  vL  1.  To  atlnk  through  fear. 
[Vulgar]  -£.  To  quail:  to  abtiok  thniugh 
faar  ]Colloq.J-a TDklckbahlnd,aaBhona; 
'  -lugry;  to  take  oflence.    IScotrb.  I 


TTlSk  (fungk),  V. 

FiULb  (fungk'l),  a 
liSii    IColloq.oraL 


gl-S 


Fnnnal  ((nn'nal),  n.  [Probably  from  I.  fn- 
/umtibvlum.  atannel— in,  Into,  and/Undi, 
to  pour;  In  Llmoualn  et^ouniJ,  afunhelfOC- 

paaaage  tot  a  fluid  or  ^wlng  aubatance,  aa 
thaahalt  or  hallow  channcT  of  a  chimney 
through  which  imoke  aicenda;  apeclBcally. 
In  •Uam-ihipi.  a  cyUndiical  Iron  cblrunay 
for  tha  bollar-f unacea  riaingaboiathedeck. 


^      J 


^.         PnnDBlfonn,  ^  Funnal- 

■»V      fun'nel-ahapTto^Ha™; 
^^   the  form  of  «  tunne'  — 

FiiiniFl4hai»t       ipeclflcaliy.    In   lull. 

Corali^  ^rolla  ahapad  llEea 

naLwherathe  tnbe  en  larsei  gredually  be 

but  Eipanda  widely  at  the  anmmiC 

Fnimalled  ( lua'Ddd  X  a.    HsTlog  a  fa 


Ftmnal-ilupad.  ^e  fcnkel] 
Tnimily  (fnn'l-ll),  ads.  In  a  I 
or  comical  manner.  [ColWl 
-        ■    -(lun'ingX".  Jeatlng,: 


ricka.     'Ceaaoyour /uiming.' 


1.  Making  tab;  droll; 
comical.— S-Caiialaginrprlae;  atr«ngH;woB- 

ahould  never  have  tuld  ms  □[  bli  marriagr. 
[Colloq.]— /'unnu-fcoM,  the  Internal  condyln 

that  a  blow  on  a  ligament  paaaing  round 
tbia  condyle  cauaea  a  atrange  tingling  aeua- 

FtUUiy  (f  un'ni },  ti    A  light  boat    [PtoTin- 


Fur  l(*r),  B.     (Fr.  /ourmrr,  fur.  which.  Ilka 

old  Oarman  word  corraaponding  to  modam 
a.  fiitler.  coreriDg.  cue,  lining,  and  tn 
A,  Sat  fOdtr.  fodder,  a  ahell,  caia,  or  coxar- 
Ing  (alao  fodder,  food.     See  Fopdih).     FVr 

irooUy  akina  of  animala being  uaed  for  llnlu 
or  trimming  Glothet.  ]    l.The  ahort.  Bn*,  aoll 

the  akhi,  and  diatlngulaheri  Irani  tha  hair, 
which  la  longer  and  coaraer.  Fur  li  one  of 
the  moat  perfect  non^conductora  of  heat. 
and  aarcaa  to  keep  anbuala  warm  In  cold 

mala  with  tha  fur:  peltry;  w,  a  cargoof /Hrt. 

•Ii  In  number,  all.  e>ceptingtbit  which 
la  plain  white,  formed  by  combining  the 
natural  akina  hwether.  Fura  are  borne  on 
the  ahleld  anil  cbargea,  and  conalat  either 
o(  one  colour  alone  or  ol  more  coloun  than 
one.    The  fura  of  two  celoun  are  ermine. 

cuppa,  and  ermlbital.  See  theae  terma.  — 
3.  Btripa  of  aktna  bearing  the  natural  fur. 


wLnr.&jlllH  *itb  y^ir  and  fiui^iu  clbakknir  iLpULEfr 

<c)  Tbe  BoIt  downy  covering  on  the  akin  of 
FiiT  (f«r),  a  Pertaining  (o  or  made  of  fur ; 
Piu-  (ferX  F.t  pret,  &  pp.  furrtd;  i 


"fumd  robe,— t  T 


<rT.<(,ppr./ 
.er  Willi  fur; 


1.  In 


order  to  bring  them  to  ■  level  and  tuga 
them  Into  a  attiUght  surface. 
Fur  (fur),  n.  A  furrow;  tha  apace  between 
two  ridgea.  (Hcolch.) 
rnt«IOU«t(fO-l-a'riius),o.  [L/urotfrom 
fanrr,  to  aleal. 
'rom     fur,     a 


ataal;  thlerlah- 

FurbalOV  (!«!'' 
b6.|e).  n.  (Fr.  It. 
Bp  Pg./otta(a. 
8p.  alio/af/ola. 
Bounce;  tyon- 
aeia      faiiila. 

rug.    Tbe  origin 


plalled  and  pnc- 
andMijl       '"°'      or  petticoat;  » 
plaited  border  of  a  petticoat  or  gow'n. 
'nrbilOWfWrW-ieX"'.   Toputafurbolow 


FURBISH 
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FURBOWY 


Furblsll  (f6rl)i8hX  v.t  [Fr.  /ourbir,  from 
O.H.O.  /urban,  to  clean,  to  furbish.  O.  dial 
fiirben,  to  sweep  with  a  broom.]  1.  To  rub 
or  scour  to  brightness;  to  restore  to  its 
original  purity  or  brightness;  to  polish;  to 
burnish. 

/'m/i^uA^i/ the  rusty  sword  again.       Drydtn, 

2.  Fig.  to  clear  from  taint  or  stain;  to  add 
fresh  glory  or  brightness  to;  to  prepare  for 
fresh  use. 
Furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt    Shak. 

FurblBhable  (f6rl)ish-a-bl),  a.  That  may 
be  furbished. 

FurMBber  (fdrl)ish-«rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  polishes  or  makes  bright  by  rubbing; 
one  who  or  that  which  cleans. 

Furoate,  Furcated  (f^i^kat,  f6r1cat-ed).  a. 
[L./urea,  a  fork.]  Forked;  branching  like 
the  prongs  of  a  fork. 

Furoatlon  (fdr-ka'shon),  n.  A  forking;  a 
branching  like  the  tines  of  a  fork. 

FordferOttB  (fdr-sif «r-usX  a.  [L.  furcifer, 
one  bearing  the  furea,  a  gallows-rogue,  a 
rascal— /urea,  a  fork,  an  instrument  of 
punishment  placed  on  a  culprit's  neck,  a 
kind  of  gallows,  and /ero,  to  bear.]  Ras- 
cally; scoundrelly;  villanous.  'Furciferoui 
knavea'    De  Quxncey.    [Bare.] 

Fnrcula  (fSr'ku-la),  n.  [L. ,  a  forked  prop  to 
support  a  wall  when  undermined,  a  dim. 
from  L.  furea,  a  fork.]  In  eonnpar.  anat, 
the  forked  bone  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
collar-bones  in  many  birds,  such  as  the  com- 
mon fowl,  serving  to  keep  the  wings  at  a 
proper  distance  in  flying.  €k>mmonly  called 
the  Merrythought 

Furcalar(f6r'ku-Idr),a.  Shaped  like  a  fork; 
furcate;  as,  the /urcu/ar  bone  of  a  fowl 

Furdlet  (fSr'dlV  v.t.  [A  corruption  of /ardie 
or  fardel  (which  see).]  To  draw  up  into  a 
bundle;  to  furl.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Furfur  (f6r'f6r),  n.  [L.]  Dandruff;  scurf; 
scales  like  bran. 

FurfuraceouB  (f6r-f*r-&'shus),  a.  [L.  fur- 
furaceus,  bran-like,  from  furfur,  furfuris, 
bran,  scurf.]  L  Blade  of  bran.— 2.  Scaly; 
scurfy;  like  bran;  specifically,  applied  to 
certain  eruptions  in  which  the  cuticle  peels 
off  in  scales,  and  to  a  bran-like  sediment 
which  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  urine. 

Furfuramlde  (f6r'f6r-a-mld),  n.  (C,5Hi,N« 
Oj.)  In  ehem.  a  product  of  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  furf urol,  from  which  a  perfume 
is  derived. 

Furfuration  (t^r-Ur-k'thon),  n.  The  falling 
of  scurf  from  the  head. 

Fnrfnrlne  (f6i^fdr-in),  n.  (CiiH^NjOj.)  In 
ehetn.  a  powerful  organic  base  derived  from 
furfuramlde. 

It  (/Ur/uritu)  was  discovered  by  the  late  Professor 
Fownes;  and.  as  the  first  vef^eto-alkaloid  artificially 
formed,  its  production  was  regarded  as  a  great  step 
in  organic  chemistry.  CMamberss  Ency. 

Furfturol(f*r'f6r-ol},n.  (C5H4O,.)  In  cA«m.  a 
volatile  oil  obtained  when  wheat-bran,8ugar. 
or  starch  is  acted  on  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  peroxide  of  manganese.  It  is  colourless 
when  first  prepared,  out  turns  yellow  in  the 
dark  and  brown  when  exposed  to  light,  and 
has  a  fragrant  odour  resembling  that  of 
bitter  almonds. 

FurfttrouB  (f^r'fftr-us),  a.  Furfuraceous 
(which  see).  * Furfurom  bread.'  Sydney 
Smith. 

Furlalft  a.    Furious;  raging.    Chaucer. 

Fnrlbundal  (fu'ri-bun-dalX  a.  [L  furHmn- 
dut.]    Raging;  mad;  furious. 

Is't  possible  for  puling  wench  to  tame 
The  furibundal  champion  of  fame? 

G.  Harvey. 

Fnrlosant  (fa-ri-^a'ant),  a.  In  her.  a  term 
applicable  to  the  bull,  bugle,  and  other  ani- 
mals, when  depicted  in  a  rage  or  in  mad- 
ness.   It  is  also  termed  Bangant 

Furiosity  (fa-ri-os'i-tiX  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing furious;  raving  madness. 

FuriOSO  (fo-ri-d'zdX  [It  ]  In  muiie,  furi- 
ously; vehemently;  with  great  vigour. 

Furious  (fu'ri-usX  a.    [L./urumu,  Fr.  furi- 
eux.  See  FURT.  ]    1.  Raging;  violent;  trans- 
ported with  passion;  as,  a  furious  animal 
2.  Mad;  frenzied. 

No  man  did  ever  think  the  hurtful  actions  of  furi- 
ous men  and  innocents  to  be  punishable.    Hooktr. 

a  Rushing  with  impetuosity;  moving  with 
violence ;  ooisterous;  as,  a  furious  stream ; 
ti furious  wind  or  storm.— Sni.  Impetuous, 
vehement,  boisterous,  raging,  fierce,  violent, 
turbulent,  tumultuous,  angry,  mad,  frantic, 
frenzied. 

Furiously  (fOM-us-li).  adv.  In  a  furious 
manner;  with  impetuous  motion  or  agita- 
tion; violently;  vehemently;  as.  to  run 
furiously:  to  attack  one  furuntsiy. 


FurlOttsness  (fu'ri-us-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  furious;  violent  agitation;  impetuous 
motion;  madness;  frenzy;  rage. 

Furl  (firlX  v.t  [Contr.  from  furdie,  for 
fardle,  fardel,  to  make  up  in  fardels  or 
bundles.  Akin  Fr.  fardeler,  to  truss  or 
pack  up.  See  Fardbl.]  To  wrap  or  roll,  as 
a  sail  close  to  the  yard,  stay,  or  mast,  and 
fasten  by  a  gasket  or  cord;  to  draw  up  or 
draw  into  close  compass. 

Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle- 
flags  were  fkrVd.  Tennyson. 

—To  furl  a  topsaU  in  a  body  (nauL),  to 

Sther  all  the  loose  parts  of  the  toi>-sail  into 
e  bunt  about  the  top-mast 

Furlong  (f^rtongX  n.  [A.  SsjLfurlang—fur, 
furh.tituTTO'w,  and  lang,  long.]  A  measure 
of  length;  the  eighth  part  of  a  mile;  forty 
rods,  poles,  or  perches. 

Furlough  (f6i06X  n.  [From  Dan.- /orlov, 
D.  verU^,  G.  verlaub,  leave,  permission,  fur- 
lough, lit  leave  off  or  away.]  Leave  of  ab- 
sence; especially  (milU.),  leave  or  license 
given  by  a  commanding  officer  to  an  officer 
or  soldier  to  be  absent  from  service  for  a 
certain  time. 

Furlousch  (f^rld),  v.t  To  furnish  with  a 
furlough;  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to,  as 
an  officer  or  soldier. 

Furmenty,  Furmity  (fdr'men-ti,  fdr'ml-ti), 
n.    Same  as  Frumenty. 

Furnace  (fSr'nas),  n.  (Ft.  foumaise;  L.  for- 
nax,  an  oven,  from  root /or,  to  be  hot.  as  in 
formus,  hot]  1.  A  place  where  a  vehement 
fire  and  heat  may  be  made  and  maintained, 
as  for  melting  ores  or  metals,  heating  the 
boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  wanning  a  house, 
baking  pottery  or  bread,  and  other  such  pur- 
poses. Furnaces  are  constructed  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  different 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.  In  con- 
structing furnaces  the  following  objects  are 
kept  in  view :— (1)  To  obtain  the  greatest 

!iuantity  of  heat  from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel 
2)  To  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  heat  after 
t  is  produced.  (3)  To  concentrate  the  heat 
and  direct  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sub- 
stances to  be  acted  unon.  (4)  To  be  able  to 
regulate  at  pleasure  the  necessary  degree  of 
heat  and  have  it  wholly  under  the  operator's 
management  An  atr  furnace  is  one  in 
which  the  flames  are  urged  only  by  the 
natural  draught;  a  blast  furnace,  one  in 
which  the  heat  is  intensified  by  the  injec- 
tion of  a  strong  current  of  air  by  artificial 
means;  a  reverberatory  furnace,  one  in  which 
the  flames  in  passing  to  the  chimney  are 
thrown  down  by  a  low-arched  roof  upon  the 
objects  which  it  is  intended  to  expose  to 
their  action.— 2.  Any  place,  time,  or  occa- 
sion of  severe  torture;  great  trial;  as,  the 
furnace  of  affliction. 

Furnace t  (f^r'n&s),  v.t  To  throw  out,  like 
q>arlcs  from  a  furnace. 

H€  /itmaces 
The  thick  sighs  from  him.  SMaJt. 

Fumaoe-lMUr  (fdi^n&s-biirX  n.     See  Firb- 

BAR. 

Fumaoe-brldge  (f^r'nas-brij),  n.  A  barrier 
of  firebricks,  or  an  iron  plate  chamber  filled 
with  water  thrown  across  a  furnace  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  fire-bars,  to  prevent  the 
fuel  being  carried  into  the  flues,  and  to 
quicken  Uie  draught  by  contracting  the 
area. 

Fumaoe-lmmlnfr(f6i'n&s-bem-ingX<>*  Hot 
like  a  furnace.  'My  furnace-burning  heart' 
Shak. 

Fumarlnn  (fdr-na-ri'n§),  n.  pi.  The  oven- 
birds,  a  sub-family  of  tenuirostral  insessorial 
birds  of  the  family  Certhidse  or  creepers,  so 
called  from  the  form  of  their  nests.  The 
species  are  all  small  birds,  inhabiting  the 
warm  parts  of  South  America. 

Fumlmentt  (f^r'ni-mentX  n.  [Fr.  foumi- 
ment,  a  stand  of  arms,  from /<mm»r,  to  fur- 
nish, to  fit  up.]    Furniture.    Spenser. 

Furnish  (f^r^nishX  v.t  {Tr.foumir;  It  for- 
nire,  frunire,  Vt.  formtr,  furmir,  to  finish, 
perfect,  to  furnish,  provide,  probably  from 
OHO.  frumjan,  to  perfect,  to  do,  to  act] 

1.  To  supply  with  anything  necessary  or 
useful;  to  equip;  as.  to /umish  a  family 
with  provisions ;  to  fumuh  one  with  arms 
for  defence;  iofumtsh  a  table;  to  furnish  a 
library;  Ui  furnish  the  mind  with  ideas. 

Will  voor  lordship  lend  mc  a  tbotisand  pounds  to 
fumish  mef  SkaJk. 

2.  To  offer  for  use;  to  supply;  to  afford;  as, 
U>  fumish  arms  for  defence. 

His  writings  and  his  ^k  /umish  abundant  pmofs 
that  he  was  not  a  man  of  strong  sense.      Macaulay. 

8.  To  fit  up;  to  supply  with  the  proper  goods. 


vessels,  or  ornamental  appendages ;  as,  to 

fumish  a  house  or  a  room. 

The  apartments  are  lofty  and  enormous,  and  they 
know  not  how  to/umish  them.  U'alfoie. 

Furnish  (fdr'nish),  v.i.  In  the  language  of 
the  turf,  to  improve  in  strength  and  appear- 
ance. 'The  horse  had  furnished  so  since 
then.'    Maemillan's  Mag. 

Furnish  t  (f^r'nish),  n.    Sjtecimen;  sample. 

To  lend  the  world  a./krMi*h  of  wit,  she  lays  her  own 
to  pawn.  Greene. 

Furnished  (fdr'nishtX  a.  Supplied;  gar- 
nished; fitted  with  necessaries;  particularly, 
in  her.  applied  to  a  horse  borne  bridled, 
saddled,  and  completely  c«>arisoned. 

Furnisher  (f^r'nish-^rX  n.  One  who  supplies 
or  fits  out 

Fumishing(f6r'ni8h-ingX  n.  An  appendage; 
outward  sign.    Shak. 

Fumishment  (f^r'nish-ment),  n.  l.  The  act 
of  furnishing.— 2.  A  supply  of  furniture  or 
things  necessary. 

Funuture  (fftrni-tfirX  n.  [Fr.  foumiture, 
from  foumir,  to  furnish,  provide.]  1.  Thnt 
with  which  anything  is  furnished  or  sup- 
plied; equipment;  specifically,  the  goods, 
vessels,  utensils,  and  other  appendages  ne- 
cessary or  convenient  for  nousekeeping; 
whatever  is  added  to  the  interior  of  a  house 
or  apartment  for  use  or  convenience. 

I'd  give  bay  Curtal  and  his/itmiture. 

My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys'. 

And  writ  as  little  beard.  ShaJt. 

2.  In  music,  one  of  the  stops,  called  mixture 
stops,  in  an  organ.— 3.  The  necessary  appen- 
dages in  various  employments  or  arts,  as  the 
brasswork  of  locks,  door-knobs,  and  window 
shutters,  the  masts  and  rigging  of  a  ship, 
the  mounting  of  a  musket,  ac ;  in  printinjg, 
the  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  used  for  filling 
up  blank  or  short  pages,  and  for  forming 
the  white  spaces  between  the  leaves  on  a 
printed  sheet;  also  the  'sticks'  and  quoins 
used  in  fastening  the  pages  in  a  forme. 

Furole  (fu-rol'X  n.  [Fr.  ]  A  sort  of  meteor 
seen  on  ttie  sail-yards  of  ships  at  night 
Called  also  Corposant  (which  seeX 

Furor  (fuVorX  n.    [L.]    Fury;  rage;  mania. 

Furore  (fd-rdTJiXn-  [It.  ]  Rage;  fury;  great  ex- 
citen^ent;  intense  commouon;  enthusiasm. 

Fnrr-ahin  (f ur'ahinX  n.  [From  furr,  fur- 
row, and  ahin,  behind.]  The  hindmost 
horse  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  plough, 
walking  on  the  furrows.    [Scotch.] 

My/'Mrr-oAiVs  a  #ordy  beast. 

As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  traced.        Bums. 

Furrier  (fdr'i-^rX  n.  A  dealer  in  or  dresser 
of  furs ;  one  who  makes  or  sells  fur  muffs, 
tippets,  &c. 

Furriery  (ffir'i-A-riX  n.  l.  Furs  in  generaL 
2.  The  trade  of  a  furrier. 

Furrily  (f^r'i-liX  adv.  In  a  furry  manner; 
with  a  covering  of  fur.    Byron. 

Furring!  (fdr'ingzX  n.  pi.  In  carp,  slips  of 
timber  nailed  to  Joists  or  rafters  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  a  level  and  to  range  them 
into  a  straight  surface,  when  the  timbers 
are  saraped  either  by  casting  or  by  a  set 
which  they  have  obtained  by  their  weight  in 
the  course  of  time.    Written  also  Firrings. 

Furrow  (  fu'rS  X  »•  [A.  Sax.  furh,  D.  fure. 
O.H..O.  fitrich,  Q.furche,  furrow;  supposed 
to  be  the  representative  in  the  Teut  tongues 
of  L.  porca,  a  ridge  between  two  furrows,  a 
balk.]    1.  A  trench  in  the  earth  made  by  a 

}>lough.— 2.  A  narrow  trench  or  channel,  as 
n  wood  or  metal;  a  groove;  a  wrinkle  in  the 
ftee.  'In  the/urroir«  of  his  chin.'  Tennyson. 
Furrow  (fu'r6X  v.t  [From  the  noun.]  1.  To 
cut  a  furrow  in;  to  make  furrows  in;  to 
plotigh ;  as,  to  furrow  the  ground  or  the 
sea.— 2.  To  make  narrow  channels  or  grooves 
in ;  to  mark  with  or  as  with  wrinkles. 

Thou  canst  help  time  Xo/urrow  me  with  aee. 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage.        Snak. 

Fair  cheeks  wtxe/urrowed  with  hot  tears.    Byron. 

Furrow -drain  (fu'rd-dr&nX  v.t  in  agri, 
to  drain,  as  land,  by  making  a  drain  at  each 
furrow,  or  between  eveiy  two  ridges. 

Furrowed  (fu'rddX  a.  Having  longitudinal 
channels,  ndges,  or  grooves;  as,  sl furrowed 
stem. 

Furrow-fticed  (fu'r6-f&stX  a.  Having  a 
wrinkled  or  furrowed  face  or  suriace.  *  The 
furrow-faced  sea.'    B.  Jonson. 

Furrow-slloe  (fu'rd-sliH),  n.  A  narrow  slice 
of  earth  tumea  up  by  the  plough. 

Furrow-weed  (fu'r6-wgd),  n.  A  weed  grow- 
ing on  ploughed  land.    Shak. 

Furrowy  (fu'r6-i),  a.  Furrowed;  full  of  op 
abounding  in  furrowa 

A  double  hill  ran  up  his /Wmm^  forks 
Beyond  the  thick-leaved  plantains  of  the  vale. 

Tent^son, 


Fate,  tAr,  fat,  fiill;       m6,  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  move;       tfibe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      U.  Sc.  abvne;     y,  Sc  f^. 
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Puny  (fer'lX  a.  [From  ^r.  J  1.  Covered 
with  (ur;  dreesed  in  fur.— 2.  Conslttiiig  of 
far  or  ikiiUL  'Furry  tpoili.'  Drydtn.— 
8.  Reeembliiiff  fur.— 4.  Coated  frith  a  deposit 
of  fur.    See  Fur,  n.  4. 

Two  fowjr  decanters,  half  fall  of  the  retnnanti  of 
yesterdayT  Ubatioii,  with  a  tort  oi  furry  rim  Just 
over  the  surface.  /f«0«. 

Fummg  (f  ar'zang),  n.    Same  aa  PoroMn^. 
Furthoomllic  n.    Forthcoming.    [Scotch.] 
Fnrtliar  (fdr'THto),  a.    See  Farthkr. 
Farther  (fdr^H^rX  ado.    See  Farther. 
Fnrthar  (fdr^Hdr).  v.t    To  help  forward; 

to  promote;  to  advance;  to  forward;  to  help 

orasdst 

Thb  binds  thee  then  Xo/krtJurmj  design.  Drydtn, 

FarthanuiiOe  (f^r^Hte-ans).  n.  The  act  of 
furthering  or  helping  forward;  promotion; 
advancement 

1  know  that  I  shaU  abide  and  contlnoe  with  jroo  all, 
for  jour/brCA#r«Ncr  and  joy  of  faith.      PhiL  L  95. 

Fartllflrer<f4i^YHte-^X'>^  One  who  furthers 
or  helpe  to  advance:  a  promoter.    Atthar^ 

Forthemiore  (f^r'tH^r-mdrX  adv.  More- 
over, beddet;  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
said. 

FnrtliainiiOft  (f Ar'THdr-mdst),  a.  Most  re- 
mote. 

Fiirtll0noill0  (f^rTHAr-sumX  a.  Tending 
to  farther  or  promote;  helpfuL 

Yoa  win  not  And  \XjUi^furs«me.         Car(yU. 

Fiirtheft<f6r^He8tXa.   Most  distant  either 

in  time  or  place. 
Furthest  (lAr'THestX  ado.    At  the  greatest 

distance. 
Furtiya  (f^r'tivX  a.    [L.  furtima,  from  fitr- 

turn,  theft,  from  fUr,  a  thief]    1.  Stolen; 

obtained  by  theft— 2.  Stealthy;  thief  like. 

That/tfrMW  mien,  that  scowling  eye.  Mmii.  Am«ld. 

FnrtlTely(f6r'tiv-liXado.  In  a  furtive  man- 
ner: stealthily. 

Fartuni  (f^r'tumX  n.  [L.]  In  tow,  theft; 
robbery. 

ForunOle  (fQ'nmgk-lX  n.  [L.  fwruneulu»,  a 
pettv  Uiief,  burning  sore,  boil,  dim.  of  fur^ 
a  thiel  ]  In  med.  a  superflcial  inflammatorv 
tumour,  deep,  red,  hard,  circumscribed, 
acutely  tender  to  the  touch,  suppurating 
with  a  central  core;  a  boiL 

Fury  (fO'ri),  n.  [L  /urMs,  violent  passion, 
from  fnro^  to  rage.]  1.  Rage;  a  storm  of 
anger;  madness;  turhulenoe. 

I  do  oppose  my  patience  to  his/Wo^.        Skmk, 

1  A  violent  rushing;  impetuous  motion;  as. 

the /uiv  of  the  winds.— 3.  Enthusiasm;  in- 

spirod  or  supernatural  excitement  of  the 

mind. 

Her  staring  eyes  with  sparkling/Wry  roll. 

When  all  the  god  came  rushing  to  her  souL  DrytUn. 

4.  In  (Hau.  myth,  one  of  the  avenging  dei- 
ties, the  daughters  of  Earth  or  of  Vight, 
represented  as  fearful  winged  maidens,  with 
serpents  twined  in  their  hair,  and  with 
blood  dripping  from  their  eyes.  They  dwelt 
in  the  depths  of  Tartarus,  and  owing  to 
their  wrauifnl  disposition  were  dreaded  by 
gods  and  men.  According  to  some  writers 
they  were  three  in  number  and  called  Tisi- 
phone,  Alecto,  and  Megnra.  Hence,  a 
storm V,  turbulent,  violent  woman.— 6.  Ap- 
parent)^ usei  by  Hilton  in  the  following 
passage  for  one  of  the  Parc«  or  Fates  :— 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears. 
Arid  slits  the  thin-spun  life.  Ljddms,  75.  jt. 

Srif.  Rage,  madness,  indignation,  wrath, 
ire,  violence,  vehemence,  tempestuousnees, 
flercenesa 

Foryt  (fa'riX  n.  [L./ur.]  A  thief.  *  Have  an 
eye  to  your  plate,  for  there  be  furiea.' 
FUteher. 

TuiWd{t^Tz),n.  [ASar/yrt.  SeeFlR.]  Whin, 
gone,  the  conmion  name  of  the  species  of  the 
genus  riex,  nat  order  Leguminosn.  Twelve 
species  have  been  described,  two  of  which 
are  natives  of  Britain.  The  common  furce 
(IT.  europcBiu)  is  a  low  shrubby  plant,  very 
hardy,  and  very  abundant  in  bsjren,  heathy, 
sandy,  and  gravelly  soils  throughout  the 
west  of  Europe.  The  stem  is  2  or  8  feet 
high,  much  branched,  and  most  of  the 
leaves  converted  into  spines:  at  the  summit 
the  leaves  are  simple,  and  the  flowers  soli- 
tary and  yellow.  It  often  covers  exclu- 
sively large  tracts  of  country,  and  makes  a 
splendid  appearance  when  in  flowo*.  It  is 
used  as  fuel,  and  sometimes  the  tops  of  the 
branches  are  used  (especially  the  yotmg 
tops)  as  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle,  after 
having  been  beaten  or  bruised  to  soften  the 

{trickles.     The  dwarf-furze  (IT.  nanut)  is 
oimd  in  many  parts  of  the  Sritish  Isles. 


Fnne-Ohat  (f^rx'chat).  n.  Another  name 
for  the  wliin-chat,  a  bird  of  the  family  Svl- 
viad»  or  warblers,  and  genus  Saxicoia  (5. 
rub0tra).  so  called  from  its  frequenting 
places  abounding  in  furce  or  gorse. 

rone-llsg,  Fane-wreii(f ^rzling,  f ^rz'renX 
n.  MelwphUui  provinctalU,  a  small  bird 
foand  in  several  of  the  southern  counties  of 
England.    Called  also  Dartford  WarbUr. 

Fllxieil,Fliny(fArx'en,f6rriXa.  Oveigrown 
with  furse;  full  of  gorse. 

Fonrole, FuMurol (f6'sar6lX ft.  [Fr./tiso- 
roU,fusiuvlU,  It/umiuoU,  iTom/usatolo,  a 
whiii  to  put  on  aspindle,from/kwo^/u«ti«X 
a  spindle,  the  shaft  of  a  colunm.]  In  areh.  a 
moulding  generdly  placed  under  the  echinus 
or  auarter-round  of  columns  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders.  It  consists 
of  oval  beads  cut  across  at  the  top  and 
alternating  with  thin  tongue-shaped  orna- 
ments. 

Fuse  (fuskX  a.  Brown;  dark-coloured;  fus- 
ooua    [Rare.] 

Expectation  was  alert  on  the  receipt  of  vour 
strange-shaped  present,  while  yet  undisclosed  from 
itsykrc  envelope.  Lamb. 

Fnication  (fus-ki'shonX  n.  A  darkening ; 
obscurity.    BUiufU. 

FoiOixi,  Fnieilie  (fus'sinX  n.  [L.  /f<seta, 
dark-coloured.]  A  brownish  matter  obtained 
from  empyreumatic  animal  oii  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  may  be  dissolved  by 
alcohol. 

Fascite  (fus'sItX  n.  Same  as  Oatibr<inUe 
(which  seeX 

PlUOOns  (fus'kusX  a.  [L.  fu$eut,  dark- 
coloured.]    Brown;  of  a  dark  colour. 

Sad  and  ftuams  colours,  as  black  or  brown,  or 
deep  purple,  and  the  like.  Burk*. 

FOM  (f&sX  vt  pret  &  pp.  fxued;  ppr.  /ta- 
f  fi^.  [L.  Jitndo,  fuaum,  to  pour  out,  to  melt, 
to  cast]  1.  To  melt;  to  liquefy  by  heat;  to 
render  fluid;  to  dissolve.— 2.  To  blend  or 
unite  things,  as  if  they  were  melted  to- 
gether. 

That  delirious  man 

Whose  tmncy,Atsej  old  and  new, 

And  flashes  into  false  and  true. 

And  mingles  all  without  a  plan.      TeMt^ttn. 

FOM  (f&sX  v.t.  1.  To  be  melted;  to  be  re- 
duced from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state  by  heat 
2.  To  become  intermingled  and  blended,  as 
tf  melted  together. 

FOM  (f Ax),  n.  [A  shortened  form  of  fusil.] 
A  tube  fiUed  with  combustible  matter,  used 
in  blasting,  or  in  discharging  a  shell,  Ac 

Faiee(fA-sdO. n.  [Ft. futde,  a  spindlefuL  from 
L.  L.  ftuata  (same  senseX  L./utus,  a  spindle. 
Comp.  roeket^  from  roek,  a  distaff.  ]  The  cone 
or  conical  part  of  a  watch  or  clock,  round 
which  is  wound  the  chain  or  cord.  It  is  a 
mechanical  contrivance  for  equalizing  the 
power  of  the  main-spring;  for  as  the  action 
of  a  spring  varies  with  its  degree  of  tension, 
the  power  derived  from  the  force  of  a  spring 
requires  to  be  modified  according  to  cir- 
cumstances before  it  can  become  a  proper 
substitute  for  a  uniform  power.  In  order 
therefore  to  correct  this  irregular  action  of 
the  main-spring,  the  fusee  on  which  the 


Barrel  and  Fusee  of  a  Watch. 

chain  or  catffut  acts  is  made  somewhat  con- 
ical, so  that  Its  radius  at  every  point  may  be 
adapted  to  the  strength  of  the  spring. 

Foiee  (f6-sd^  n.  [From  Fr.  ftuU,  which  is 
pronounced  fU$e.  See  Fusil.]  1.  A  small 
neat  musket  or  firelock;  a  fusiL— 2.  Same 
as  Fuse  (which  seeX— 8.  A  kind  of  match 
for  lighting  a  pipe,  cigar,  and  the  like. 

Foiee  (fO-z^  n.    The  track  of  a  buck. 

FmeeHMlglna  (ffi-xfi'en-jinX  n.  A  machine 
for  making  fusees  for  watches  and  clocks. 

Fuel-Oil  (ffi'zel-oUX  n.  [Q.  fu$el,  spirits 
of  inferior  quality,  as  bad  brandy  or  gin, 
and  B.  oU.)  Oil  of  potato -spirit;  crude 
amylic  alconol  (C^HuOX  It  is  a  colourless 
oily  spirit,  of  a  strong  and  nauseous  odour, 
which  produces  stupefying  effects.  Its  taste 
is  very  acrid  and  nauseoua     See  under 

AXTUC. 

FaHtillitv  (ffiz-i-bai-ti}.  n.  [See  Fusiblb.] 
The  quality  of  being  fusible,  or  of  being 
convertible  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state  by 
heat 

FagUde  (ffiz'i-blX  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  fundo, 
ytoum,  to  pour.]  That  may  be  melted  or  U- 


qnefled.— /^ii«t6{0  metal,  an  alloy,  usiudly  of 
lead,  tin,  and  bismuth,  compounded  in  such 
definite  proportions  as  to  melt  at  a  given  tem- 
perature.—^tm6^p{ti{^,  in  tteam-tngineM,  a 
pluff  of  fusible  metal  placed  in  the  skin  of 
the  boiler,  so  as  to  melt,  and  allow  the  steam 
to  escape  when  a  dangerous  heat  is  reachetl. 
—FuMthle  oorotlain.  a  silicate  of  alumina 
and  soda  obtained  from  cryolite  and  sand, 
fused  and  worked  as  glass. —FunbU  eatculiUt 
a  variety  of  urinary  concretion  consisting 
of  the  mixed  phosphates  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia,  and  of  lime.  It  is  so  named  be- 
cause it  fuses  before  the  blow-pipe. 

Fuilform  (fO'd-f orm),  a.  [L.  fuhu,  a  spindle, 
and  forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  a  spindle: 
in  bot.  applied  to  roots  that  taper  to  both 
ends,  as  the  radish. 

FoiH  (ffi'xilX  n.  [Fr. :  It  fociU,  fucile.  from 


FusO. 


Fusil  fur  prtijecting  Grenades. 

L.  foeultu,  dim.  of  focut.  a  fire.]  A  light 
miuket  or  firelock  resembling  a  carbine,  and 
which  might  be  slung  over  the  shoulder  by 
a  belt 

Foill  (f&'xilX  n.  [L./US1M,  a  spindla]  A  bear- 
ing in  heraldry  differing 
from  the  loxenge  in  being 
longer  in  proportion  to 
its  oreadtn,  and  named 
from  its  shi^.  which  re- 
sembles that  of  a  spindle. 
Foell,  FusUe  (ffiz'il).  a. 
[Ft.  futiU;  L  f unlit, 
from  fiindo,  futum,  to 
pour]  1.  Capable  of  be- 
ing melted  or  rendered 
fluid  by  heat  *A  kind  of  futile  marble.' 
IToodiMird.- 2.  Running;  flowring,  as  a  li- 
quid. 'AAoOtfsea.'  Phaipe. 
Foeileer.  Foiiller  (fO-zil-er'Xn.  [From 
fueU.]  Properly,  a  soldier  armed  with  a 
fusU;  an  infantiy  soldier  who  bore  firearms, 
as  distinguished  from  a  pikeman  and  archer. 
The  name  Fueiliert  was  formerly  given  to 
the  third  of  the  three  regiments  of  Foot 
Guards,  now  called  Scots  Ouarde,  and  is  still 

Sn  to  the  7th  Regiment  of  the  line,  called 
al  Fusiliers. 
llade  (fQ'iU-§dX  n.  [Fr.,  from  fusil,  a 
musket]  A  simultaneims  discharge  of 
musketry;  as,  a  general  fusillade. 
FOfllllade  (f&'ziladX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  futH- 
laded;  ppr.  fusillading.  To  shoot  doMm  by 
a  fusillade.  '  FtmZtode  them  all.'  Carlyle. 
Foilim  (fQ-sfu^).  n.  f>{.  A  sub-family  of  the 
turnip -shells  (TurbinellidaX  the   typical 

genus  of  which  is  Fusus,  commonly  Imown 
y  the  name  of  spindle-sheila 

Foslllg-polxit  (fuzlng-pointX  n.  The  degree 
6t  temperature  at  which  a  substance  melts 
or  liquefies;  point  of  fusion.  See  under  Fu- 
sion. 

Fuiion  (ffi'chonX  n.  [Fr.;  L.  fusio,  from 
fundo,  fusum,  to  pour.]  1.  The  act  or 
operation  of  melting  or  rendering  fluid  by 
heat,  without  the  aid  of  a  solvent;  as,  the 
fusion  of  ice  or  of  metals.— 2.  The  state  of 
being  melted  or  dissolved  by  heat ;  a  state 
of  fluidity  or  flowing  In  consequence  of  heat; 
as,  metals  in  fusion.—^.  The  act  of  uniting 
or  blending  together  things,  as  If  they  were 
melted  together;  complete  union. 

So  fisr  did  the  emperor  adrance  In  this  work  of 
fusion  as  to  claim  a  place  for  himself  among  the 
GaulUh  deities.  MeHvaU. 

^Aqueous  or  watery  fusion,  the  melting  of 
certain  crystals  by  heat  in  their  own  water  of 
crystallization. — I>fi^^tmon,the  liquefaction 
produced  in  salts  bv  heat  after  the  water  of 
crystallization  has  been  expelled. —/^teoti« 
fusion,  the  melting  of  anhydrous  salts  by 
heat  without  their  nndergoing  any  decom- 
position. —Point  (^  fusimi  qr  metals,  the 
degree  of  heat  at  which  they  melt  or  liquefy. 
This  point  is  very  different  for  different 
metals.  Thus  potassium  fuses  at  186*  Fahr  , 
bismuth  at  604*  lead  at  619*.  zinc  at  680', 
silver  1832*,  gold  2282*.  Malleable  iron  re- 
quires the  highest  heat  of  a  smith's  forge 
(2012*);  while  cerium,  platinum,  and  some 
oUier  metals  are  hifusihle  in  the  heat  of  a 
smith's  forge,  but  are  fusible  before  the  ox>-- 
hydrogen  Wow-plpe. 

FosioiileM  (fUihon-lesX    See  Fissenlbsh. 
[Scotch.) 
The  aula  doited  deeril  is  wgfusiouUss  as  a  docken. 

M.ScM. 

TVMOmib  (fft'suraX  o.    [A.  Sax.  fUs,  ready. 
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quick,  willing,  and  £.  9ome.]  Handsome; 
neat;  notable.  [LocaL]  Qro»e. 
Tubs  (fus),  n.  [Probably  from  A.  Sax.  fHi, 
quick,  willing,  ready;  Icel.  fiui,  eager.]  A 
tamolt ;  a  bustle ;  unnecessary  or  annoying 
work;  much  ado  about  nothing. 

Old  mother  Dalinainc.  with  all  her /Uts,  was  ever 
a  bad  cook,  and  orerdid  ererjiittng.        Dtsrath. 

Fuss  (fus),  vi.  To  make  much  ado  about 
trifles;  to  make  a  bustle. 

Heyusstd,  (retted,  commanded,  and  was  obeyed. 

Sir  tr.  Scpft. 

Fuss  (fus),  v.t  To  disturb  or  confuse  with 
trifling  matters. 

Her  intense  quietude  of  bearing  suited  Miss  Gryce, 
who  could  not  Dear  to  he/ussttC    Comhiit  Mag. 

Fussball.  n.    See  Fuzzball. 

Fa88lfy(fu8l-fl).  i^».    To  fuss.    [Vulgar.] 

Fusi^y  ( fus'i-li ),  adv.  In  a  fuuy  or  bust- 
ling manner.    Byron. 

FosaineBS  (fus'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
fussy;  bustle,  especially  needless  bustle. 

She  was  fussy  no  doubt ;  but  her  real  activity  bore 
a  fair  proportion  to  het/ussintss.  Marryat. 

FosBle  (fusi).  V.t    Same  as  Fuzzle. 
FossoCK  (f us^ok),  n.    A  large,  fat  woman. 

[ProvinciaL] 
rOBsy  (fns'i),  a.    Moring  and  acting  with 

fuss;  bustling;  maldng  much  ado  about 

trifles;  making  more  ado  than  is  necessary. 

•kfuJuyytBy/    WhaUly. 
Fust  (fust),  n.  [0.  Fr.  fuai,  Fr.  fiU;  It  fusia; 

L.  fustig,  a  stalT.  ]    In  arch,  the  shaft  of  a 

colunm  or  trunk  of  a  pilaster.    Oieilt 
Fust  (fust),  n.    [O.Fr.  /tut,  Fr.  fat,  a  cask. 

ftutd,  tasting  or  smelling  of  the  cask ;  Pr. 

fust.  wood,  from  L.  fustis,  a  stick,  a  baton.] 

A  strong  musty  smell. 
Fust  (fust),  v.i.  To  become  mouldy;  to  smell 

ill. 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse 

Looking  before  and  after,  gare  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason 

To/ust  m  us  unus'd.  Shak. 

Fusted  (fust'ed),  a.  Mouldy;  ill  smelling. 
Bp.  HaU. 

FusterlO  (fus't^r-ik),  n.  The  yellow  colour- 
ing matter  derived  from  f  ustei  See  Fustet. 

Fustet  (fus'tetX  n.  [Fr.  Sp.  and  Pg.  /usUte, 
from  L.  fustia,  a  stick,  staff.]  The  wood  of 
the  Rhus  cotintu  or  Venice  sumach,  a  South 
European  shrub  with  smooth  leaves  and  a 
remarlcable  feathery  inflorescence.  It  yields 
a  flne  orange  colour,  which,  however,  is  not 
durable  without  a  mordant. 

Fustian  (f us'ti-an).  n.  [O.  Fr.  /ustaine:  Fr. 
futaine;  It  fustagno,  from  Fottat,  the  name 
of  a  suburb  of  Cairo,  whence  this  fabric  was 
first  brought.]  1.  A  kind  of  coarse  twilled 
cotton  stuff,  or  stuff  of  cotton  and  linen 
with  a  pile  like  velvety  but  shorter.  It  in- 
cludes corduroy,  moleskin,  velveteen.  &c. 
2.  An  inflated  style  of  writing;  a  kind  of 
writing  in  which  high-sounding  words  are 
used,  above  the  dignity  of  the  thoughts  or 
subject;  a  swelling  style;  bombast. 

FHStioM  is  thoughts  and  words  iU  sorted.  Dryden. 

Fustian  (fus'ti-an).  a.  1.  Made  of  fustian. 
2.  Swelling  above  tne  dignitv  of  the  thoughts 
or  subject;  too  pompous;  ricQculously  tumid; 
bombastic. 

Virgil,  if  he  could  hare  seen  the  first  venes  of  the 
Sylvse,  would  have  thought  Statius  mad  in  his/Nj/Mw 
description  of  the  statue  on  the  braaen  horse. 

Dryden. 

Fusttanlst  (fus'ti-an-istX  n.  One  who  writes 
bombast    Milton. 

Fustic  (f us'tik),  n.  TFr.  and  Sp.  fxutoc,  from 
Sp.  fiute,  wood,  timber,  from  L.  fustit,  a 
stick,  a  staff.]  The  wood  of  the  Madura 
HncUnia,  a  tree  growintf  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  a  large  and  handsome  tree,  and  the 
timber,  though  like  most  other  dye-woods, 
brittle,  or  at  least  easily  splintered,  is  hard 
and  strong.  Ic  is  extensively  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  dyeing  of  yellow,  and  is 
la^ly  imported  for  that  purpose.— Foun^^ 

Juttic,  same  as  Fu»tet  (which  see). 

Fustigatet  (fus'ti-|^t).  v.t  pret  &  pp.  fus- 
tigated; ppr.  fustigating,  [L.  fusttqo,  to 
beat  with  a  Btick—justis,  a  stick,  and  ago, 
to  drive.  1    To  beat  with  a  cudgel;  to  cane. 

Fustigation  (fus-ti-g&'shon).  n.  The  act 
of  f^ligating  or  cudgelling;  punishment  in- 
flicted by  cudgelling. 

SHghter  palm  of  martyrdom,  howerer.  shall  not  be 
denied:  martyrdom  not  of  massacre,  yet  o( /Usty^- 
tioH.  CarlyU. 

Fustilarlant  (fus-ti-la'ri-anl  n.  [From 
futity.\    A  low  fellow;  a  scoundrel 

Away,  you  scullion  I  you  rampalUan !  you  fustUa' 
riant    I'd  tickle  your  catastropbe.  SMaJt. 

FustUuct  FustUugst  (fus'tilug.  fns'U- 
lugz).  n.    A  gross,  fat.  unwieldy  person. 


You  may  daily  see  tac\k /kstiiugs  walking  in  the 
streets,  like  so  many  tuns.  ^ units,  16:19. 

Fustiness  (f  us'ti-nesX  n.    State  or  quality  of 

being  fusty;  an  ill  smell  from  mouldiness, 

or  mouldiness  itself. 
Fusty  (fuB'tiX  a.    [See  Fusr.l    Mouldy; 

musty;  ill-smelling;  rank;  rancid.    'A fusty 

nut  with  no  kemeL'    Shak. 

It  was  that  free  and  familiar  communing  with  the 
beauities  of  English  nature  in  their  softer  forms  that 
gave  his  (Peacock's)  writings  the  freshness  which  so 
often  relieves  them  from  tlTe  oppressive  taint  of  the 
midnight  oil  and  thc/usfy  library.         £din.  Rev. 

FUBUlina  (fu-sii-ll'na),  n.  [L.  fusus,  a 
spindle.]  A  genus  of  fossil  Foraminifera, 
so  named  from  their  fusiform  shells.  They 
occur  in  the  coal  formations  of  Bussia  es];>e- 
cially. 

Fusure  (ff^'zhur).  n.  [L.fu^ura.  See  Fuse. 
V.  t  ]  The  act  of  fusing  or  melting;  smelting. 
BaxUy. 

Fusus  (ff^'zusX  n.  [L.,  a  spindle.]  A  genus 
of  ga^teropodous  molluscs  nearly  allied  to 
Murex,  characterized  by  a  somewhat  spindle- 
shaped  univalve  shell,  swelling  out  in  its 
mitfdle  or  lower  part,  with  a  canaliculated 
base,  an  elongated  spire,  a  smooth  columella, 
and  the  lip  not  slit  The  genus  comprises 
many  species.  The  red  whelk  of  England, 
the  'roaring  buckle'  of  the  Scotch,  is  the 
F.  antiquus. 

Futchell  (fuch'elX  n.  A  longitudinal  piece 
of  timber  suppoiting  the  splinter-bar  and 
pole  of  a  carriage. 

Futile  (fO'tnx  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  futUU,  that  easily 
pours  out,  that  cannot  be  depended  upon, 
vain,  worthless,  from  fundo,  fusum,  to 
pour.]    l.t  Talkative;  loquacious;  tattling. 

One/M/i/r  person,  that  maketh  it  his  glory  to  tell, 
hurt  than  many  that  know  it  their  duty 


will  do  more 
to  conceal. 


AXCOM. 


2.  Trifling ;  of  no  weight  or  importance ;  of 

no  effect ;  answering  no  valuable  purpose ; 

worthless. 

Of  its  history  little  is  recorded,  and  that  little 
futiU.  Ruskin. 

Syn.  Trifling,  trivial,  frivolous,  unimportant 
useless,  worthless. 

Futilely  (fu'til-li).  adv.  In  a  futile  manner. 

Futility  (fu-tiri-ti).  n.  l.t  The  quality  of 
being  talkative ;  taJkativeness ;  loquacious- 
ness; loquacity. 

This  fable  does  not  strike  so  much  at  the/Wt/i'/y 
of  women,  as  at  the  incontinent  levity  of  a  prying 
humour.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  The  quality  of  producing  no  valuable 
effect;  triflingness;  unimportance;  want  of 
weight  or  effect;  as,  the  futility  of  measures 
or  schemes ;  to  expose  the  futility  of  argu- 
ments. 

I  have  ridiculed  the/nti/- 

ity  of  speculative  minds  only 

wnen  they  would  pave  the 

clouds  instead  of  the  streets. 

Laftdot . 

FutilOUSt(fa'Ul-UBXa. 
Worthless;  trifling. 

FuttOCk  (fut'tok).  n. 
rComipted  from  foot- 
Aoolr  or  foot -lock.] 
Naut.  one  of  the  mid- 
dle timbers,  between 
the  floor  and  the  upper 
timbers,  or  the  timbers 
raised  over  the  keel, 
which  form  the  breadth 
of  the  ship.— FuMoclr- 
plates,  iron  plates  on 
the  upper  part  of  which 
the  dead  eyes  are  fixed, 
while  round  holes  are  punched  at  the  lower 
end  for  the  futtock-shrouds  to  hook  in.— 
Puttoek-shrouds,  small  shrouds  leading  from 
the  shrouds  of  the  main,  mizzen.  and  fore 
masts  to  the  shrouds  of  the  top-masts.  In 
the  figure  aa  are  the  dead-eyes,  bb  the 
futtock-plates,  and  e  e  the  futtock-shrouds. 
—Futtock-stave,  a  short  piece  of  rope  served 
over  with  smm  yam,  to  which  the  shrouds 
are  confined  at  Uie  cat-harpinga. 

Futuratdet  (ffi'tur-a-bl),  a.  Possible  or 
likely  to  occur  in  the  future.  '  Things  not 
only  future,  but /ufttni6(0.'    Fuller. 

Future  (f&'turX  a.  [Ft.  futur;  L.  futurus, 
future  part  of  sum,  fui,  to  be.]  That  is  to 
be  or  come  hereafter;  that  will  exist  at  any 
time  after  the  present;  aa,  the  next  moment 
iMfuHtre  to  the  praaent 

The  gratitude  of  place  expectants  i%  a  lively  wnse 
dl/Hturt  favours.  Sir  R.  H'aipcU. 

—Future  tense,  In  grammar,  that  tense  of 
a  verb  which  is  used  when  we  wish  to  ex- 
press that  an  act  or  event  is  yet  to  take 
place. 
Future  (fd'tflr).  m.    Time  to  come;  time 


L-^ 


Futtock  Plates  and 
Shrouds. 


Bubiequent  to  the  present ;  in  a  collective 
sense,  events  Uiat  are  to  happen  after  the 
present  time. 

She  rose  upon  a  wind  of  prophecy 
Dilating  on  the/nttire.  Tennystti. 

Futorely  (f fi'tfir-UX  adv.    In  time  to  come 

It  more  imports  me 
Than  all  the  actions  that  1  have  foregone, 
Or/itture/y  can  hope. 

T'mv  N«blt  Kinsmen. 

Futurist  (f  &'tfir-ist),  n.  1.  One  who  has  re- 
gard to  the  future;  one  whose  main  interest 
Ues  in  the  future;  an  expectant— 2.  In  iheol. 
one  who  holds  Uiat  the  prophecies  of  the 
Bible  are  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 

Futurltial  (ffi-tfir-i'shall  a.  Belatfaig  to 
futurity;  future.    Hamilton.    [Bare.] 

Futurltlon  (ffi-tiir-i'shonX  n.  The  state  of 
being  to  come  or  exist  hereafter.    [Bare.] 

Nothing  .  .  .  can  have  this  imagined  futuritten, 
but  as  it  u  decreed.  CeUridge. 

Futurity  (fQ-tfir'i-ti).  «L  1.  The  atote  of 
being  yet  to  come,  or  to  come  hereafter.— 
2.  Future  time;  time  to  come. 

I  will  contrive  some  way  to  make  it  known  to 
/kturify.  Svi/i. 

8.  Event  to  come. 

hXi/Uturitits  are  naked  before  the  All-seeing  Eye. 

South. 

Fuse  (fiiz).  n.  A  tube  filled  with  combus- 
tible matter.    See  Fuse. 

Fusee  (ffi-zd'X  n-  IQ  farriery,  a  kind  of 
splint  applied  to  the  legs  of  horses. 

Fusee  (fu-z6^  n.  A  kind  of  match ;  same 
as  Fusee.  '  Itinerant  vendors  of  such  things 
aa  lucifer-matches,  boot-laoes»  fuzses,  ix.' 
Mayhew. 

Fuss  (fuzX  v.i.  [Akin  to>l2Z.]  To  fly  off  in 
minute  particles. 

Fuss  (fuz),  n.  Fine,  light  particles;  loose, 
volatile  matter.    Smart 

Fuss  (fuz).  v.t.  [From  above  noun;  lit  to 
make  the  head  light]  To  intoxicate;  to 
fuzzle.    [Old  slang.] 

The  universitT  troop  dined  with  the  Earl  of  Abing- 
don, and  came  home  well  ykcjMirf.  A  W9od. 

Funball,  FussImOI  (fuzOitil.  fns^i).  n. 

The  common  name  of  Lycoperdon.  a  fungus 

which,  when  pressed,  bursts  and  scatters 

a  fine  dust:  a  puff-ball. 
Fuzsle  (fuzl),  v.t    [Freq.  from /tizs;  hence 
fuddle.]    To  intoxicate;  to  fuddle.  Burton. 
Fussy  (fuz'i),  a.    [See  Fozy.]    Light  and 

spongy;  rough  and  shaggy.    [ProvinciaL] 

I  enquire  whether  it  be  the  thin  membrane  or  the 
inward  and  something  soft  and  fuMsy  pulp  it  con- 
tains  that  raises  and  represents  to  itself  these  arbi- 
trarious  figments  and  chimeras.  Dr.  H.  Mart. 

Ty  (fl),  exelam.    [See  Fib.]    A  word  which 

expresses   blame,  dislike,  disapprobation. 

abhorrence,  or  contempt  and  sometimes 

surprise. 

Fy,  my  lord.>>/  m  soldier,  and  afraidt       SMaJt. 

Fyke,  n.  and  v.    Same  as  Fike.    [Scotch.] 
TylDd  (flkX  n.    A  bag-net  used  in  catching 
&Bh,  allowing  them  to  enter  but  not  to  re- 
turn.   [United  Statea] 
Fyiet  (fO)^  v.t    To  file;  to  smooth;  to  give 
polidi  to. 

However,  sir.  ycfyle 
Your  courteous  tongue  his  prayses  to  compylc. 

Si^ser 

Fyle  (fyiX  v^    [A.  Sax.  f^n,  to  make  foul 
See  File.]  To  make  foul  or  filthy;  to  make 
dirty;  to  defile;  to  foul;  to  soil.    [Scotch.] 
Her  Cace  wad^Zr  the  Logan-water.    Rums. 

Fyifbt  (fil'fotX  n.  A  peculiarly-formed  cross, 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Eim)pe.  about  the  sixth  century,  from 
India  or  China,  where  it  was  employed  as  a 
mystic  symbol  among  religious  devoteea;  it 


Fylfots, 
t.  rrom  embroidcTy  on  mitre  of  1  uonas  a  Bcckct. 


a.  From  a  brass 


leryon 
in  Lewi 


knor  Church.  Oxfordshire. 


is  often  used  in  decoration  and  embroidery 
in  the  middle  ages. 

Fyt.t  Fjrttet  (fltl  n.  [A.  Sax.  ««, »  song; 
jlttan,  to  singj  A  muaical  aftrain;  a  canto; 
a  song.    See  FtTT. 


Fftte.  filr,  fat.  f||U;       m«,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not.  move;       t6be,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U.  8c.  abune;      y,  Sc.  tey. 


^  lbs  HTHith  letter  la  thcEngUahalphabat 
Owe  band  the  tongue  hu  to  form  an  ■rch. 
whlsh  preiiM  isBlml  tbe  hinder  pwt  of  the 
nw(  of  the  month,  uid  produce  e  •auad  by 
lowering  the  tongue,  end  giving  attoTftnce 
to  Tolce,  the  sound  la  cklled  In  EnglLih  g 

or  in(t  or  lonsnt  saaad  Dorniipandliig  to 

hard).  Th[>  sound  ol  ;  Is  what  the  letter 
BiwBFi  h«>  belore  i  (eicep  t  In  oooO,  o,  u,  and 
when  Initial  also  belore  e  andi  In  all  wotds 
ol  English  origin,  and  when  SnaL     Tbe 

monljr  baa  beton  I,  i,  and  y,  ■slniM'n,p>'>i 
gymoattia.  ii  1  nilktal  ionnd  the  same  sa 
that  of  j,  and  did  not  occur  in  the  oldeM 
English  or  Angln-3iixaii.     It  la  the  voiced 


itoosl)'  had  been  i 


In  a  numUr  nr 


the  preceding  vowel  sound,  at  In  /""Ojl. 
btm^hl.briffht^viig/it^niqhr,  iiigh.high.  The 


Sat  tagu,  _. ,  __, , 

roids  originally  banning 
TDWed  from  the  Oemua 


malioii,  ampaiga. 

Into  the  f^Dca,a;nat  oeea  inurteu  oeiorc 

and  ™i-™^  fJi^t-adli^VF.  ^^r.  K. 
inr;  coinp  V.  gwain  for  E.  mm.  gictU  for 
tieU.— As  a  numoial.  O  wm  anclenlly  used 
V,  denote  WO,  and  with  a  dash  over  It.  Ti, 
40,l»a.— la  Che  calendar  It  Is  the  seventh  Do- 
minical letter,— In  muni;,  (a)  tbe  fttth  note 
anddominant  of  the  aornial  scale  of  0,  called 
also  Kl:  (A)  the  lowew  aol«  of  tbe  grave 
heucbora^  In  the  Ooidonlan  intern  oamnu 
til;  (e)  a  name  of  the  tnble  clef,  which  is 
H«tM  on  the  O  or  second  line  at  the  treble 
Btafl.  and  which  fonnerty  bad  the  tonn  of  O. 

Ocb  (gubj,  «.  IDan.  mi,  Hw.  gap,  the 
moatlL  Gog.  Ir  cob,  goo,  mouth,  O.Fr.  gob, 
a  gulp,  a  mouthfaL  See  the  verb.  Aliln 
oow.  gap.  g<iMt.\  The  mooth;  hence.  Idle 
talk;  chatter;  loquacity;  as,  he  has  the  gift 
of Uwo^.    |Cal1ai|.) 

StibCgablei  [A.Sai.oiiW(iii.toecofI:nfHide 
alliance  in  Teutonic  Bomance,  and  Celtic 
groupa  Comp  D  AUbfrvn.  lojoke,  tocbat- 
ter:  Icel.  gaAa,  U.  gabbari.  Fr  oafcer  (o 
deceive;  Armor,  goab,  moclcerr.  Akin  O  K. 
andSc.j7a6,  tbe  mouth.  ^abbl>,gibbn-,^iMw, 

ioulkidly.     [Colloq.]  ""  '        "    ' 


rod  opposite  the  strap. 

lB*'b*r*J).  n.     Coaiae  packing- 

■m  formerly  used  tor  the  wrappers 

uw,  fM.1 " —  '— 

..     [Sp  3 

which  UItr«  believes 
tbe  L  L  gainajx.  gavrv 
which  appean  to  hav 
the  L  galbanum  or  gi 


kbtWId.OkbUtrgah'ard.Eah'artX'i.  irr. 
■itan.  Armor.  teSar  or  gAar,  a  Ugbter] 

nb,  oWni     th.  Sc  loek;      g,  go;     ],>>b. 


A  Und  of  beavy-bullt  vessel  or  lighter  built 
eipeclally  for  tnUnd  navigation,  IRcotch.I 
(hfabe,!  Hi     To  gab ;  to  Ulk  Idly;  to  lie. 

(taibtila  d''i''1>i  "  i  pret.  it  pp.  gablAed;  ppr. 
poMJinfl.  |KnQ.  from  odt.]  1.  To  prate;  to 
talk  noisily  bdiI  rapliUy ;  to  talk  without 


2.  Inarticulate  so 


1>  npldly  uttered,  as  of 

0«bbler  (gablir),  n.  One  who  gsbblrt ;  a 
prater;  a  nolay  talker;  one  that  uttars  Inar- 
tIcuUte  sounds 

Olbbro  (gah'brt).  n.  In  minmii,  the  name 
given  by  tbe  Italians  to  a  rock  conslstlog 
eaaentuily  of  dinllaga  and  white  epldote  or 


m-It),  n.    lltoaWTD.l    , 


r^ 


.     [Scotch) 

abeL  Oabelle  (ga'bel,  ga.bel),  n.  [Fr.oo- 
lalie,  Pr.  galttta,  gabtUa.  It.  ootvlla.  and O. 
It    eabrlla.  cabrOla,   Sp.   oAtla,   from   Ar 


WCeiTie 

or  oT  taxi 

to  (g»-b  ■ 

OabanUna,  n    om  — — 

teb«rlniiH«  (gB-b*r-lnn'il>.  n,    1*  ennl 

a  wallel.  and  that  componaded  of  K  conl 


lepartment  tA  H^ranit, 
ILl  ^-blfa),  B.  A  On 
Doo  in  Cuba,  consisting 

made  up  of  SO  lumda,  eaiih  <a  4  cabriuiL 

hUon  (gi'blH 


height,  but  this  height  la  usually  tncruui 
by  placing  a  row  of  fascines  on  the  top 


Oabloned  (gi'bl-oDd).  u,     In/a 

'  noatlng  batteries.  slronEly  pa 
jabionid.'    W.  H.  JluaseU. 
fhbloniUlde  (gi'bl.on-idk  n. 

hastily  throw 

Ing  of  gsUoni 


QtMOM,  ^blfa),  B.  A  Onger  or  parcel  of 
bibaaoo  in  Cuba,  consisting  of  about  thlrty- 
Thelwiee are  usuidy 


ncloanre.  from  L  eo- 


Oable^mn.  [Nonn,i7Bak.LI.aafrtiJuin. 
from  the  Tent.;  comp  Qoth  gOila,  a  pin 
nacle;  O.B.O.  gimli,  head,  top;  O.  gitbtl 
the  ridge  or  pointed  end  of  a  houte ;  D»o. 
jTopi,  D.  ueMiOlke  O.B.  and  Sc.  gaetl).  Icel 
gafl,  the^ahar^end  of  a  thing,  tbe  gable  of  a 


•UI,hoIlaw.|  In^irtalai^baaketofwlcker- 
■ark,  of  a  cyUndilcal  form,  bat  without  ■ 


bottom,  BUed  w 


ahelur  men  tram  an 


.fin    Inauege 
iw  of  gabloni li 


among  other  Ihlnga.  that  It 

'■-"ly  a  cornice;  also  the  end- 

ilile-eDd,  —Miaaaigabli, 

in  acoa  uu,  a  wail  separating  two  houses 

OSiblat  (gi'bl),  n.     A  cable.     CAapmon 
GKble-«Iul  (gi'bl-endj,  n.    The  triangular- 
topped  end-wall  of  a  houae. 
teble-roof  (giTil-rtH),  n.     In  okA.  a  roof 
converging  to  an  apei,  and  open  to  the  slop- 

DBbla-roofM  ^'bl-rSf IX a.  InarcA. bavins 
a  roof  converging  to  an  apex  In  the  manner 
of  a  gable,  the  aloplng  rafters  being  h'fl 
open  to  the  interior,  WKhout  the  interven- 
tion of  ■  


,.,„  ,  --  __  arched  celling, 

OkblBt  (gA'bletV  ».     In  orcA.  a  small  gable 
or  gable-abapeil  decoration,  frequently  In- 

Cteb-levor.  Oab-lUHr  (gibie-v^,  gab^if t- 

trLtL     In.le«m.™!j(M.,acontrtvancefor 
lifting  the  gab  from  the  writt  nn  the  crank 


0»bl«-wtlia<(W«*TH-wln.dft),B.   Awindow 

-'■■ — ■■ 'lie  of  a  building,  or  a  wi-'-- 

part  ehaped  like  *  ga 


building,  or  a  window 
„       ipporpai    ■       ■'■■ 
J&bllMlk  (gaVlok),  n 
to  the  heel  of  a  gameenck  to  make  it  more 
effective  In  Bgbling.     Craig. 
Oabrlallta  ^trl-el-It),  «,    Eo^f.  one  of  n 

from  one  Oalxritl  Scberllng. 

a«broillt«(ga'bron-it),u.  SeeQABBROMiTK. 

a«b7.  a"»by  Cea-bl,  rnTiiX  b.  [From  rorl 
ofoape.)  A  tlUj.  loollabpcnaD;iduace; 
aaimpletou:  agooae.     |CoI1di|.1 

Okd  {gti\  n.  [A.  Sai.  pndu,  alio  gad,  s 
goad,  a  sharp  point;  Icel.  gnddr,  Hw.  gadd, 
a  goad,  a  spike,  a  atlng;  comp,  Ir.  gada,  a 
bar  or  ingot  of  metaL  rTood  Is  a  slightly 
diSerenl  iform  of  the  same  word]  I.t  The 
point  of  aspearor  arrawliead.— l.t  Aalyle 

Add  wllh  •  tuJ  al  BciTinlj  irrltc  tliCK  •Dtlh 

B.  A  steel  spike  In  the  knuckle  of  a  gauntlet. 
Bee  Oadlinq. — i.  A  goad.  [Scoteh  or  pro- 
vinclai  Engliah.]  — fi.  A  wedge  or  Ingot  of 
steel  or  Iron. 


wh.  leAlf;    ih,  anue.— 


7,  In  mining,  b  puLnL«d  nedge-llke  tool, 
tipped  wlm  aKcl.  uid  ot  ■  pecallar  lam, 
wiilch  ttae  mlnec  torcu  Into  b  rent  In  tb« 
rock  for  the  punwH  of  Hpirmtlag  IE.  — 

8.  Anj  rod  or  nick,  u  ■  flihlug-rod,  > 
meuurlDg-rad.  — 9.  Id  old  Bcotcbimwini  ■ 
roDDd  bar  of  iroD  cioufnff  th~  -  —  '- 
cell  borlumtallr  it  tba  liek 
Q  loflhei  from  the  floor,  and  i 


itrongly  built 


*d  bv  «  eti«lo  »lH>ut  4  feet  lung,  wLtb 

xgt  Iron  ring  which  travelled  on  the 

„    ..—Upon  f*j  gad,  upon  Iho  ipnr  or  Im- 

oiwltoid),ii,C  pret  App.  poddtd;  ppr.  gad- 
ding.    [FrobablT  from  the  reitlen  nmning 

or  ruiible  Idl;  or  wilb- 


■bont  of  anlmali  iti 


Hence-I.     To  act  or  man  without   re- 
■tmlDt:  Mwaoder.  a*  In  tboogbtanpeecbi 


i-bout),  n.     One  who  walk 
about  wttbout  baalneu.     [Colloq  ] 
Okd-bea  (gad'b«X  n.    Same  a>  Oadfig. 


dl  (gad'lih).  a, 
Br  about  Idlj. 


Q^daiiiilliw  tead'lili-nct)-  •>■  llie  qulltf 
of  being  nddiin;  dlipoiltlon  to  Oannt  abon  t 
'QoddiiAiuu  iDd  tolly.'    Abp.  LrigKtim. 

Oadlly  (gad'fll). ».  (A.  Sai.  ;rad,  a  goad,  and 
E.j(v.1  Adlpt«rDU>1asectot  thegeouilEs- 
trufl,wnlchiUiiHcattle,anddepoBrtaltae«B 
in  tbelTiklD:  called  alio  £oEAv.  Theepeolei 
which  Inteataoien  la  the  (KiInuhiiLt.  The 
■peclei  ot  the  family  Tabanlds  are  also 

" "3 


nby  tht 

id-h*1lk  or  giniki  a.     [See 
or  pertaining  to  that  branch 


the  Wel>h  and  Bra 
and  generally  al 

apnad  b 


portion  of  the  branch 

Scola,  haTlng  then  aettled  In  Argyle.    The 

Scot*  altlmately  became  the  dominant  race. 

the  PIcta,  an  earlier  Cymric  rai:e,  being  lott 

in  Item. 

Ic  (gad-hSlik  or  gil'lk),  *     The  lan- 
>r  the  Sad  h  el  I  c  branch  of  the  Celtic 


IB  the  B 


ot  lott-Bnu 


1.  ISe 


and  taking  them  aU'igether  thei  may 
regarded  u  Ihommt  viluaUle  lliheiln- 


aea  In  an  eeonomlcal  point  of  Tlew.     Bi 
(lilea  the  cod  the  family  comprlie*  (he  hac 

dock,  whltiufl,  ling.  Ac. 
0M1tllpV|i|r  ftn-dJ-li'nl-anV  a.     [L  ffndils 

ntu.  fromOad«.  Owlti.]    BelonfflnE  or  R 

latlng  to  Cadit  In  Spain,  or  lU  inhal'itanta 
OwUUlUall  (ga-dt-ta'nl-an),  n.    A  Dative  o 

an  Inhabitant  of  Cadit. 

Fite.  m.  fat,  tiUl        mi.  met.  Ur;       | 


OadUacI  n.  One  gtren 
Idle  ngabond.    CAaucer. 

(Mdllncl  a.  Oiieo  to 
nmbllng;  itnallng, 

(huUllIf,!  n.  [Rom  A. 
Sax.  {Ktd,  I  (^>ad.l  Id 
aiu^tnt  amour,  a  ipike 
of  Btsel  on  ttae  kuucUet 
ot  the  ilovea  of  mail. 

(MdOid  (gU'oldX  a.   IL. 


ambiance 


Relating  to  the  Oadldn 
L     An  Indivldnal  of  a 


or  codBihei. 
Outdid  (gU'oldi 

family  of  fldiet,  Oa 

ChtdOllnlta  tea^dS-lln.It),  n.     A  mineral,  lo 

called  from  Frofeoor  liadUin.  a  Kuului 

muHi  of  a  blacklih  colour,  and  hailng  the 
yttria,  iJUca,  and  the  protcildei  of  cerium 

0»tod.lpp     Gathered.    CTaowr. 

OBAmun  igadi'man),  n.    See  OiussiiaN. 

0»d-it»elSad's«i),  n.  t A  Bar  flod,  a  imull 
harDrgoad,andKiI«I.]  Flemlihaleel:  lo 
named  from  Ita  being  wrought  in  gada 


cod,  the  haddock,  whltlug,  hake.  Unpc,  Ac. 
The  name  li  retained  In  tome  aystcnia  of 

^luSei  the  CDmn?on  cod,  Uie  haddock,  the 


Q«a-waU(gi 


Snted  irinf,. 
ht.     It  appeara 
ealt*elt,U  the 

found  hi  BrlUhi 

the  cattenL  parte  cl  Eiuvpe, 
lavourtto  hablUt.    Inaooihei 

RuuiSD  nsturslieti  hsce  obie 


'ocslity  penolt,  In  I 
herbage.     It  la  n 


India. 


-doau  (ga'doui 
e  act  oT  >waU 


a»al(gH),n.   AScottleliHIihUnderorCelt. 
OMllc  (giil'lk)^.     [Uacl.  GauUealach.  Oat- 

bltlug  the  HIghlanda  of  Scotland:  ■>,  the 
Oaettc  language. 
OMUoCgiflk),  n.     (Oael.  OoidAIw,  fioelu.] 
The  tangnage  of  the  Celta  inhabiting  tAa 
HIghlanda  ofScoUand.  SeeOlDHRLIC. 


a»S(.ml).  B.     [l^bably  from  Cell  gnf. 
booked,  a  hook,  or  Ft  pajTe.  Sp.  and  Fg. 

1.  Aharponn^  a  galT.liook.  — £.  Kant,  aipar 
uaed  to  eiCend  the  upper  edge  ot  fore-and- 


In-tall  of  a  tliKiportheipankerofaahlp. 
t  called  the  )atc  (the  pronga  are  the 
.;      note.  Da^  move;       tCibe,  tab,  bvU; 


end  la  called  Uie  ptak.  The  law  ia  tecured 
In  111  poalllon  by  a  rope  paaalhg  round  the 
maaL  -  Gaf-top^aii,  a  light  triangular  or 
quadrilateral  aall  aet  above  a  gaff  (aa  the 

gall  eilendlng  the  bead  of  a  — t— ■ ■- 

aaU).  and  having  ita  toot  ei' 


IMIlB 


i  fighting 
A  theatre  of  the  lo^ 


'■  x'!^ 


tulon  to  whli;li  iige 


aka  place  nMiUy. 

iStl  (piferi;  B.  [Contr.  from  grandfaOtr 
ir  good  /atliiT.]  1.  An  old  luitic;  a  word 
oclglnBlIy  of  reapect,  which  K«m>  to  bare 
degenentvd  Into  a  term  of  familiarity  or 

EtccH^'CHniiivlicacnduicdrv.  '    C^^. 

BBHcially  nanlea;  an  oreraeer. 

Odr-hMk  (garhak),  n.  A  tort  of  large  iron 
hook  tiled  on  a  handle,  nied  lo  aMlat  in 
landing  large  flata.  la  ulmon,  when  they 
have  l»en  brought  near  the  aide  by  the  nxf 
fliher.  The  hook  U  driven  hito  the  body 
of  the  flab,  generally  by  an  aaeiitant.  and  the 
Bah  la  then  lifted  to  the  bank. 

0«n«  (gaf'U  n.  [L.0  D.  a«.  and  Dan. 
^/»(,  IceLKlfnU.afloliei,  afurk.  Cog.  W, 
gait,  Ir.  and  uaeL  ffob/tal,  a  foric]  1.  juar- 
tlBclg]  tpur  put  on  cocka  when  they  are  tet 
to  AghL  — £  A  alMl  lever  to  bend  cnaa- 

OftflOCk  (gaTloli),  n.     Same  aaOatelDct. 
OlAUgaT'oIXn.   [A. Su. iri/'o', ^ui, rent, 
tribute.    See  QlTIL]    In  tau,  rent  or  In- 


aaf01-lB]Ul.lO«AlU-l«nd)(garoMand.gtr- 

old-land),  n.  In  tau,  property  tublect  to  the 
^ol-glld,  or  liable  to  be  taxed. 
--  '--ig).  o.t  pret  A  pp  BaaB«i,-  ppr.  gag- 
[Perhapi  from  A  Sail,  etaggian,  to 
to  ahut:  eitg.  a  key :  but  comp.  W. 
,  to  choke,  from  etg.  a  choking.  Or  it 
B  onomatopoetlc;  comp.  gaggle]  1.  To 
le  mouth  of  by  thruitiog  aomethhiE 
"■-" hut  permit 


roc"e: 


loleni 


toiileni 


horityoi 


iKfCrr^udreuoiiiDberioodviBked.  Uuattlty- 
1  To  prfae  or  keep  open  by  roeani  ot  a  gag. 
■UoulhamK^  toiuchawldeneaa'  Fot- 
(ricue.—S.  To  came  to  heave  witta  nanaea.^ 
i  In  lU^  danir.  to  Introduce  Interiiola- 
tlona  Into;  aa,  to  g<ig  a  part, 
Oas  (gag),  ^    1.  Something  thmat  Into  the 

mouthful  which  producei  naiuuaiid  retch- 
ing or  Ihreatena  with  choking.     'A  jnvot 

IntOTpolaClon  introdu' 
hll  part  eiUier  in  a 
or  with  hla  own  tani 

0«C  (gag),  e. 
word*  of  on 


icordaoce  with  ci 


OaS&teKm'gU).  n.  Agate.  J^Uei 
OM*  (eM),  n.  [T'.  'rom  t  L.  -- 
diam,  trom  Goth,  cadi,  pledge. 


1  heave  with 
0  Interpolate 
part:  aald  of 

'vOtr. 


aa  a  lecurity  for  the  perfon 

lug  the  thing,  and  which  la 
by  non-perfonnance.     It  ia  i 


movable. 


waa  cualomary  for  the  challenger  to  caat  on 
the  ground  a  glove,  a  cap,  a  gauntlet,  or  tJie 

the  challenge,     '  Then  I  throw  my  gagt.' 

OaSa  (gtj),  n.   A  meaaare  or  mie  ot  meaanr- 


OAOS 
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Oage  (g&JX  ^  rrhe  name  of  the  person  who 
Ant  introdoced  them.]  The  name  given  to 
MTeral  varieties  of  plum:  as,  the  green  ffoge, 
golden  gaae,  transparent  gage^  Ac. 

CMKO  (e^y),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  gaged;  ppr. 
gaging.  1.  To  pledge;  to  pawn;  to  give  or 
depout  as  a  pledge  or  security  for  some 
other  act;  to  wage  or  wager. 

A  moiety  competeot 
Was  ptfitd  by  our  king.  SAsJk. 

2.  To  bind  by  pledge,  caution,  or  security; 

to  engage. 

But  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  ^eat  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  somethioff  too  prodieal. 
Hath  Ittt  me  g»£'d.  SMm*. 

Oage  (g&JX  v.<.  To  measure;  to  gauge  (which 
seeX 

You  shall  noig^gt  me 
By  what  we  do  toHiighL  SAaJ^. 

Gami  (gi'Jd-a).  n.  A  genus  of  plants  (nat. 
order  Liliacese),  named  after  Sir  Thomas 
0<^«.  a  British  botanist  Thev  are  small 
bulbous 'rooted  plants,  with  linear  root- 
leaves  and  scapes  of  vellowish-green  flowers: 
the  seeds  have  a  yellowish  (not  black)  seed 
coat,  thus  differing  from  those  of  the  allied 
genus  OmithogalunL  They  are  natives  of 
Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and  Northern 
Africa,  one  ((?.  IxUea)  occurring  in  Britain. 

QBgn  (gaJ'^rX  n.  One  who  gagea.  See 
Oacokb. 

CMurKttr(gag'«rX  n.  1.  One  that  gan.— 2.  A 
lifter  used  by  the  founder  consisting  of  a 
light  T-shaped  piece  of  iron. 

Oacgle  (g»g^  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  gaggled;  ppr. 
oaggling.  [Perhaps  a  tna.  from  gag,  or 
formed  from  the  sound.]  To  make  a  noise 
like  a  goose. 

If  I  have  company,  they  are  a  parcel  of  chattering 
magpiesj  if  abroad,  I  am  *.  goggling  goose. 

Guariian. 

GMf-mn  (gag^n).  n.  In  eaddUry,  a  rein 
that  passes  through  the  runners,  and  is  in- 
tended to  draw  the  bit  into  the  comers  of 
the  horse's  mouth. 

Cklg.nmiier(gag'run-«rX  n.  In  taddUry,  a 
loop  attached  to  the  throat-latch. 

Ckl«-toOth(gag'tOth).  n.  A  projecting  tooth. 
HtMiweU. 

Cklg-tOOthed  (gaff'tdthtX  a.  Having  pro- 
jecting teeth.    UoUand, 

Qalmlte  (gttnltX  n.  [From  (ToAn.  a  Swedish 
chemist,  the  discoverer.]  A  mineral  called 
also  AtUomolUe,  Zine-^nel,  and  Octahe- 
dral Corundum.  It  is  a  native  aluminate  of 
dnc,  and  is  always  cnrstallized  in  regular  oc- 
tahedrons or  dodecahedrons,  like  spineL 

Qalety  (ga'e-ti),  n.  L  The  state  of  being 
gay;  merriment;  mirth;  action   or  acts 

Srompted  by  or  inspiring  merry  delight;  as, 
le  oaietiee  of  the  season.— 2.  Finery;  show; 

as.  the  gaiety  of  dress. 
CMilkwar  (gfrwftrX  n.    Same  as  Quikwar, 

Ouieowar. 

Qaller.t  n.    A  jailer.    Chaucer. 
GalUardtt  a.    Brisk;  gay.    See  OALLfARD. 

Chaucer. 
aai]llarde(gal'yttrdX'L  [it.  gagliarda.^  A 

lively  Italian  d^ce. 
GAlly  (g&li)<ufo.   [From  oav.]    L  In  a  gay 

manner;  with  mirth  and  frolic;  joyfuUy; 

menUy. 

Wighti.  who  traTd  that  way  daily, 

Jog  on  by  his  example  gaUy.  Swi/t. 

2.  Spendidly;  with  finery  or  showiness. 

Some  shew  xh^  gaily  gilded  trim. 

Quick  glancing  to  the  sun.  Gt^jt. 

a  Tolerably;  pretty.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

For  this  purpose,  whereof  we  now  write,  this  would 
have  served /'oi/irweU.  M'i7/x#m. 

OAin  (gto).  v.t  [Fr.  gagner,  anciently,  to 
earn  profit  or  revenue  from  pasturage; 
hence,  to  gain ;  gagnage,  pasturage.  Oagner 
(O.Fr.  aaagner,  Pr.  gazanhar,  It  guada- 
gnare,  Sp.  guadanar)  corresponds  to  O.  H.G. 
weidar^n,  to  pasture,  which  gives  L.L. 
weidaniare^  from  which  the  Romance  forms 
flow  in  accordance  with  established  rule. 
Comp.  IceL  gagn,  gain, and  A.  Sax.  ungagne, 
fruitlessly.  ]  1.  To  obtain  by  bidustry  or  the 
employment  of  capital ;  to  get  as  mofit  or 
advantage;  to  acquire:  oppMed  to  lo$e. 

What  b  a  man  pro6ted  if  he  shall  gaim  the  whole 
world  and  loae  his  own  soult  Mat.  xvi  a6. 

2.  To  win  j  to  obtain  by  superiority  or  success; 
as,  to  gam  a  battle  or  a  victory;  to  gain  a 
priie;  topatn  a  cause  in  law.  —3.  To  obtain  in 
general;  to  acquire;  to  procure;  to  receive; 
as,  to  gain  favour;  to  gam  reputation. 

For  Csme  with  too  we/wte.  but  lose  with  ease.     Ai/r. 

You  should  not  have  loosed  from  Crete,  and  have 
gmtm*t/  this  harm  and  Ions.  Acts  sxvii.  ai. 


Help  my  prince  togtttM 
His  rightful  bride.  TfMnyscM. 

4.  Todraw  into  any  interest  or  party;  to  win 

to  one's  side;  to  conciliate. 

To  gratify  the  queen,  and  gain  the  court.  Dryden. 

If  be  shall  bear  thee,  thou  Yuaigttitud  thy  brother. 

Mat.  xviiL  15. 

6.  To  reach;  to  attain  to;  to  arrive  at;  as,  to 
gain  the  top  of  a  mountain;  to  gain  a  good 
harbour. 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 
To  gaiM  the  timdy  inn.  SMaJt. 

— To  gain  tnto,  to  draw  or  persuade  to  join  in. 

He  gaiiud  Lcpidus  imt0  his  measures.    MiddUton. 

—To  gain  over,  to  draw  to  another  par^  or 
interest;  to  win  over— 7V>  gain  ground,  to 
advance  in  anv  undertaking;  to  prevail;  to 
acquire  strength  or  extent;  to  increase.  —To 
gam  time,  to  obtain  an  increase  of  time  for 
ajparticular  purpose,  either  by  sn  extension 
of  the  time  at  one's  disposal,  or  by  saving 
time  on  something  else.  —To  gain  the  wind 
(nauL),  to  get  to  the  windward  side  of  an- 
other ship. 

Gain  (gin).  V.  i.  To  have  advantage  or  profit; 
to  acquire  nln;  to  grow  rich;  to  advance  in 
interest  or  nappinesa. 

Thou  hast  greedily  gai$ud  of  thy  neighbours  by 
extortion.  Exek.  xxii.  ta. 

—To  gain  on  or  upon,  (a)  to  encroach ;  to 
advance  on ;  to  come  forward  by  degrees ; 
as.  the  ocean  or  river  gaing  on  the  land. 
'Seas,  that  daily  gain  upon  the  shore.' 
Tent^eon,  (b)  To  advance  nearer,  as  in  a 
race ;  to  gain  ground  on ;  as,  a  fleet  horse 
gaim  on  his  competitor. 

And  still  we  followed  where  she  led. 

In  hope  to  gain  upon  her  flight.     Ttnt^son. 

(e)  To  prevail  against  or  have  the  advantage 
over. 

The  English  have  not  aeXy  gained  upon  the  Vene- 
tians in  tbie  Levamt,  but  have  their  cloth  in  Venice 
itself.  Addison. 

(<f)  To  obtain  influence  with. 

My  good  behaviour  had  so  far  gained  on  the 
emperor  that  I  bqfan  to  conceive  hopes  of  liberty. 

Swift. 
Qalll(gan).n.  [Fr.  ^am,  profit  See  the  verb.] 

1.  Profit;  interest;  something  obtained  as  an 
advantage;  anything  opposed  to  loss. 

Did  wisely  from  expensive  sins  refrain. 
And  never  broke  the  Sabbath  but  tor  gain. 

Dryden. 
But  what  things  were^tw  to  me  those  I  counted 
loss  for  Christ.  Phil.  iil.  7. 

Did  I  make  zgain  of  you  by  any  of  them  whom  I 
sent  unto  youf  a  Cor.  xiL  17. 

2.  The  act  of  gaining;  acquisition;  increase. 
'Gain of  care.  Shaic.  '  Double  yam  of  hap- 
piness. '  Shak.  — Stn.  Profit,  interest,  lucre, 
emolument,  benefit 

Qaln  (gan),  n.  [W.  gdn,  a  mortise,  mrnu, 
to  contain.]  1.  A  mortise.— 2.  In  arch,  the 
bevelled  shoulder  of  a  binding  joist  for  the 

Surpose  of  giving  additional  redstance  to 
le  tenon  below. 

Oftin  (ginX  a.  [IceL  gegn,  convenient,  suit- 
able, gegna,  properly  to  meet  then  to  suit, 
to  fit;  A.  Sax.  aegen,gedn,  against]  1.  Suit- 
able; convenient— 2.  Straight;  direct;  as, 
the  gaineet  way.— S.  Near;  contiguous.— 
4.  Biuy;  tolerable.— 5.  Handy;  dexterous.— 
6.  Honest;  respectable.— 7.  Profitable;  cheap. 
'  I  bought  the  horse  very  gain  (cheap).' 
Forbg.  [In  all  its  uses  provmdal  or  obso- 
lete.] 

Qaln  (g&nX  ad«.  Tolerablv;  pretty.  'Gain 
quiet,  pretty  quiet'    Forbv.    [Provincial.] 

GalnalueCganVblXa.  That  may  be  obtained 
or  reached. 

QAlnam  (g&n'&JX  n.  In  oM  law,  (a)  the  gain 
or  profit  of  tilled  orplanted  land  raised  by 
cultivating  it  (6)'rne  horses,  oxen,  and 
furniture  of  the  wain,  or  the  instruments 
for  carrying  on  tillage,  which,  when  a  vil- 
lain was  amerced,  wero  left  free,  that  culti- 
Tation  might  not  be  interrupted.   BurriU. 

OAin-derotad  (gto'd6-vdt-edX  a.  Devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  gain.  '  Oain-devoted  dUM.* 
Cowper. 

aalner(g&n'6rXn.  One  that  gains  or  obtains 
profit,  interest,  or  advantage. 

Wilt  thou,  after  the  expense  of  so  much  money,  be 
now  a  gainer  I  ShaJk. 

Ckdnftd  (gin'folX  a.  Producing  profit  or 
advantage;  profitable;  advantageous;  ad- 
vancing interest  or  happiness;  lucrative; 
productive  of  money.  '  'The  Komish  market 
of  patt^uZ  dispensations.'    Bp.  HaU. 

He  will  dazzle  his  eyes  and  bait  him  in  with  the 
luscious  proposal  of  some  gainful  purchase,  some 
rich  match.  South. 

Qalnfally  (gin'fol-UX  ^^-  lo  »  gainful 
manner;  with  increase  of  wealth;  profitably; 
advantageously. 


OftinAUneu  (g&n'ful-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
qualitv  of  being  gainful;  profit;  advantage. 

GalnglTlllgt  (gin'giv-ingX  n.  [A.  Sax.  yean, 
y^n,  against,  and  £.  j^re.]  A  misgiving;  a 
giving  against  or  away. 

It  b  but  foolery,  but  It  is  such  a  kind  cigaingiving 
as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman.  Shak. 

Cktllkllur(g&n'inffX'»-  That  which  one  gains, 
as  by  labour,  industry,  successful  enterprise, 
and  the  like:  usuallv  in  the  pluraL 

CkdnlSlf-tWlst  (ginlng-twistX  n.  In  rifled 
arm$,  a  twist  or  spiral  inclination  of  the 

Sooves,  which  becomes  mora  rapid  towards 
e  muxzle.    Brande. 
€kdllleu  (g&nlesX  a.    Not  producing  gain; 
uuprofltable:  not  I  •ringing  advantage. 
Oalnleisneu  (gftnles-nes),  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  gainless;  unprofitableness; 
want  of  advantage. 

CkUiilyt  (g&n'U),  adv.  [See  Gain,  a.] 
Handily;  readily;  dexterously. 

She  laid  it.  as  guin/y  as  she  could,  in  some  fresh 
leaves  and  grass.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Oalnly  (g&nOlX  a.  rSee  Gain,  a.\  l.  Well- 
formed  and  agile ;  handsome ;  as,  a  gainly 
lad.  - 2.  t  Suitable.  'A^tWtword.'  Beves 
qf  Hamtoun.  [Used  frequently  in  the  com- 
pound ungainly.) 

Oaln-palnt  (gftn'p&nX  n.  [Fr.  aagne-pain, 
bread- earner.  ]  A  name  appued  in  the 
middle  ages  to  the  sword  of  a  hired  soldier. 

Oftinea^  (g&n's&),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  gaineaid; 
ppr.  gameaying.  [A.  Sax.  gegn,  gedn,  against, 
and  £.  eav.]  To  contradict;  to  oppose  in 
words;  to  deny  or  declare  not  to  be  true;  to 
controvert;  to  dispute:  applied  to  persons, 
or  to  propositions,  declarations,  or  facts. 

I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  your 
adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  remt. 

Luke  xxi.  15. 

Qalngasrer  (g&n's&-«rX  n.  One  who  contra- 
dicts or  denies  what  is  alleged;  an  opposer. 
Tit  L  0. 

Galnsomet  (g&n'sumX  a.    Bringing  gain; 

gainful.    Maeeinger. 
'QainBt  (genst).    See  Against. 
Oalnstand  t  (gftn'standX  v.t    [A.  Sax  gegn, 

gedn,  against,  and  E.  ttand.]  To  withstand; 

to  oi>pose;  to*rosist 

Durst . . .  gaitutand  the  force  of  so  many  enraged 
desires.  Sidney. 

QalXIftrlTa  t  (g&n'striv),  v.i    (A.  Sax.  gegn, 

gedn,  and  E.  ttrive.)    To  make  resistance. 

*  Unable  to  ga  inetrive. '    Speneer. 
aalnftrlye  t  (i^'strivX  v.t.    To  withstand. 

'  The  Fates  gamstrive  us  not '    Orimoald. 
Oair  (g&rX  n.     A  triangular  piece  of  cloth 

inserted  at  the  bottom  of  a  shift  or  robe ; 

a  gore.    [Scotch.] 

My  lady's  gown  there's  gairs  upon't. 

And  gowden  flowers  sac  rare  upon't     Bttms. 

Galr-fOWl  (gftr'foulXn.  [Prov.  E.  gare,  gair, 
to  stare,  and  B.  /owl.]  A  kind  of  auk ;  the 
great  auk  (Alea  impennit),  now  extinct. 

QairlilL  a.    See  Garish. 

fwiriMhly  adv.    See  Garishly. 

CkdrlshneM,  n.    See  Garisunkss. 

aalt(gatXn.  [Same  aspate.a  way.  See  Gate.] 
L Walk;  march;  way.  'Address  thy  ^at(  unto 
her.'  Shak.  'Go  your  gait,  and  let  poor  volk 
pass.'  5Aal:.— 2.  Manner  of  walking  or  step- 
ping; carriage. 

Ptrt  huge  of  bulk. 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their /air.  Miltotu 

Oftlt  ig&tX  n.  1.  A  charge  made  for  sheep 
and  cattle  taken  at  a  pasture  to  graze  for 
the  season:  sometimes  termed  Agietment.— 
2.  A  sheaf  of  grain  tied  up. 

QAltad  (g&t'ed),  a.  In  compound  worda, 
having  a  particular  gait  or  manner  of  walk- 
ing; as,  uoyt-gaitedt  heavy-waited    Shak. 

Qaiter  (  g& '  tir  ),  n.  [Fr.  gxUtrt,  a  gaiter- 
origin  unknown.]  1.  A  covering  of  cloth  for 
the  leg,  fitting  upon  the  shoe;  a  spatterdash. 
2.  A  kind  of  shoe,  consisting  chiefly  of  cloth, 
and  covering  the  ankle. 

QAlter  (g&'t«rX  v.t    To  dress  with  gaiters. 

aaltre-berl6S,t  n.  pL  [Ck)mp.  Prov.  K  gat- 
ter-buah.  gatten-bueh,  gattridge.}  The  ber- 
ries of  the  dogwood-tree  (Comue  aanguinea 
or  C.  maeeulai.    Chaueer. 

QAltt,  Oett  (gat,  getX  n.  [From  get,  to  be- 
get]   A  child;  a  brat    [Scotch.] 

Gal,  Gall  (gall  A  Celtic  prefix  or  suffix, 
which,  when  it  enters  into  a  name,  implies 
the  presence  of  foreigners.  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  first  applied  to  a  colony  of  Gauls, 
whence  it  came  to  denote  foreigners  in 
general.  Thus.  "Donegal  (Dun-na-n  GaU) 
means  the  fortress  of  the  foreigners— in 
this  case  known  to  have  been  Danes.  Oal- 
bally  in  Limerick,  and  GoJwally  in  Down, 
mean  English  town.     Ballyna^^  is  the 
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town  of  the  Englishmen;  CianegdU,  the 
meadow  of  the  Sngliahmen. 

Qala  (gttlft),  n.  A  cotton  fabric  made  In 
Scotland. 

Oala  (g&laX  n.  (Ft.  ,  ihow,  pomp;  It  gala, 
finery;  of  Teut  origin;  allied  to  A  Sax.  ffdZ. 
pleasant,  wanton,  geUan,  to  sing,  and  gau  in 
nightingale.]  Pomp;  show;  festivity ;  mirth. 

OouuslIieSB  (ga-la-sin'6-dl  n.  pi.  A  small 
tribe  of  plants  of  donbtful  affinity,  contain- 
ing only  two  genera,  Oalax  and  Stortia,  and 
now  considered  as  a  sub-tribe  of  Diapensi- 
acen.  Galax  opAyUa,  a  native  of  open  woods 
in  Virginia  and  isi  orth  Carolina,  is  a  smooth 
perennial  herb  with  a  creeping  rhizome, 
roundish  evergreen  leaves,  all  springing 
from  the  root,  and  a  long  spiked  raceme  of 
small  white  flowera 

aala4:tagogae,  n.   See  oalactoqoouk. 

Oolactia  (ga-hik'ti-aX  n.  [From  Or.  aala, 
gaUUttoa,  muk.]  In  tn^  (a)  a  redundant  flow 
of  milk  either  in  a  female  who  is  suckling  or 
in  one  who  is  not,  and  which  may  occur 
without  being  provoked  by  suckling.  ^)  A 
morbid  flow  or  deficiency  of  milk.  Dr. 
Oood. 

OalaotlO  (ga.lak'tik),  a.  [Gr.  galaktikot, 
milky,  from  gala,  galaktoi,  milk.]  1.  Of  or 
belonging  to  milk;  obtained  from  milk; 
lactic— 2.  In  astron.  an  epithet  first  ap- 
plied by  Sir  John  Herschel  to  that  great 
circle  of  the  heavens  to  which  the  course 
of  the  Milky  Way  apparently  most  nearly 
conforms.— Gatoc^Co  poUt,  the  two  opposite 
points  of  the  heavens,  situated  at  90"  from 
the  galactic  circle. 

Qalaotlne  (ga-lak'tinX  n.  Same  as  Laetine 
(which  see). 

OalacUta  (galak-tlt).  n.  [Qr.  gala,  galaktos, 
milk.  ]  In  mineral  white  natrolite,  a  zeolite 
of  the  mesotype  group,  erected  into  a  dis- 
tinct species  on  an  erroneous  analysis. 
CaUed  also  Milk$tone. 

Oalaotodendron  (ga-lak'td-den"dronX  n. 
[Or.  gaia,  galaktos,  milk,  and  dendron,  a 
tree.  1  A  generic  name  given  by  some  authors 
to   the  cow-tree  of  South  AmericiL  now 

Smerallv  referred  to  the  genus  Brosunum, 
alactodendron  being  used  as  the  specific 
name.    See  Cow-tree. 

Galaotofogoe,  Oalaotafogne  (galak't^ 
gog.  ga-Tak'ta-gog),  n.  [Or.  gala,  gaiakto$, 
muk,  and  ag6,  to  induce.]  A  medicine 
which  promotes  the  secretion  of  milk  in  the 
breast 

Galaotometer  (ga-lak-tom'et-«r),  n.  [Or. 
g€Ua.  galaktos,  milk,  and  metron,  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  to  test  the  quality  of  milk, 
that  is,  the  percentage  of  cream  yielded  by 
it:  a  lactometer. 

aalaotophagiBt  tea-laktora-jist).  n.  [Or. 
gala,  galaktos,  milk,  and  phagd,  to  eat.  ]  One 
who  eats  or  subsists  on  milk.     Wright 

aalactopliagoaB(ga-lak-tora-gus),a.  Feed- 
ing on  milk.    Dungluon. 

Cia£BlCt0pll0rltiBtoi-Uk't6-fd-ri''tis).n.  [Or. 
gala,  galaktos,  muk,  pherd.  to  carry,  and 
term.  Uif, denoting  inflammation.]  In  pathol 
inflammation  of  the  galactophorous  ducts: 
sometimes  inaccuratelv  used  for  ulceration 

.  of  the  top  of  the  nipples  towards  their  ori- 
fices.   Dunglison. 

Oalactophoroas  (ga-lak-tof or-usX  a.  [Or. 
gakUctophoros—gala,  galaktos,  milk,  and 
pher6,  to  bear,  to  produce.]  Producing 
milk. 

OalaotopoietloCga-lak'to-poi-et^).  a.  orn. 
[Or.  gala,  galaktos,  milk,  and  poiitikos,  cap- 
able of  making,  from  poied,  to  make.]  A 
term  applied  to  substances  which  increase 
the  flow  of  milk.    Brands. 

Gala-day  (g&la-di).  n.  A  day  of  festivity;  a 
holiday  with  reloictngs. 

Gala-dress  (g&la-dresX  n.  A  holiday  dress; 
a  person's  gayest  dress. 

Galaget  (gaa&J).  n.  [Sp.  galoeha,  a  wooden 
shoe.  SeeOALOOHE.]  A  wooden  shoe.  Speri' 
ser. 

GalaiTO  (ga-l&'gd),  n.  The  native  name  of  a 
genus  of  quadrumanous  mammals,  found  in 
Africa.  The  species,  which  are  nocturnal  in 
their  habits,  have  long  hind-legs,  great  eyes, 
and  large  membranous  ears.  The  great 
galago  (O.  erassieaudatus)  is  as  large  as  a 
rabbit  They  live  in  trees,  and  are  sought 
after  as  food  in  Africa.    See  Oux-animal. 

GcUam  Butter  (gi^lam  but'^r),  n.  A  reddish- 
white  solid  oil.  obtained  from  Bostia  fru^- 
racea  (the  Indian  butter-treeX 

Galanga,  Oalangal  (ga-lang'ga,  ga-lang'- 
galX  n.  [Fr.  aalanga;  O.Fr.  oar^ij^.  from 
Ar.  ehalon,  kMlandj;  Per.  knulandj,  a  tree 
from  which  wooden  bowls,  Ac,  are  made.1 
A  dried  rhizome  brought  from  China  ana 


used  in  medicine,  being  an  aromatic  stimu- 
lant of  the  nature  of  gin^r.  The  drug 
is  mostly  produced  by  Alpinia  oJMnanmt, 
a  flag-like  plant.  wiUi  stems  about  4  feet 
high,  clothed  with  narrow  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  terminating  in  short  simple  racemes  of 
elegant  white  flowers.  The  rhizome  of  A. 
Qalanaa  is  known  as  the  greater  galangaL 

Galant]iaB(ga-lan'thusX'i.  [Or.  oaio,  milk, 
and  arUhos,  a  flower]  A  small  genus  of 
Amaryllidacese,  represented  by  the  well- 
known  snow -drop  {G.  nivalis).  They  are 
herbaceous  plants  with  bulbous  roots,  nar- 
row leaves,  and  drooping  white  bell-shaped 
flowers  of  six  segment^  the  three  outer 
being  concave  and  spreading,  and  the  three 
inner  erect  and  shorter. 

Galantine  (gal-ant-Sn'),n.  [Fr.,  from  a  radi- 
cal gal,  seen  in  O.  galUrte,  jellv,  same  as 
gel  in  L.  gelare,  to  congeal]  A  dish  of  veal, 
chickens,  or  other  white  meat,  freed  from 
bones,  tied  up,  boiled,  and  served  cold. 

Galathelda  (ga-U-th§'i.d6X  n.  pL  [After 
the  nymph  Oauttea,  of  classical  mjrthology.] 
A  group  of  deci4)<)dous  crustaceans,  cor- 
respondiing  with  the  genus  Oalathea  of 
Fabricius,  having  common  characters  with 
the  anomurous  and  macrurous  crustaceans 
They  inhabit  fresh-water  rivers. 

Hft^fl^ft^  ^a-la'shi-an).  n.  A  native  or  inha- 
bitant of  Oalatia.  in  Asia  Minor;  as»  Paul's 
epistle  to  the  OiUatians. 

Galatlan  (ga-la'shi-anX  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Oalatia  or  the  Oalatians. 

Galavanoe.   See  Oaravanoe. 

Galax  (ga-laxX    See  Oalacinejb. 

GalazldBB  (ga-laks'i-d^X  n.  pZ.  [Qt.  gaiaxias, 
a  kind  of  fish,  and  eiaos,  resemblance.  ]  A 
family  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  acan- 
thopterygian  fishes,  formerly  classed  with 
the  Salmonidae,  and  much  resembling  our 
common  trout  They  have  no  adipose  fins, 
and  are  destitute  of  scales.  The  teeth  are 
of  moderate  size.  The  genus  Oalaxias  is 
the  only  one,  and  it  conuins  about  seven 
species.  They  are  softer  in  fiesh  and  mora 
oily  than  our  members  of  the  salmon  family. 

GaliEUqr  (gslak-si).  n.  [Fr.  galaxie,  from 
Or.  qalaxias  {kvktos,  circle,  being  under- 
stoodX  from  aata,  galaktos,  milk.  Akin  L. 
lac,  lactis,  miUc.]  1.  In  attron.  (a)  the  Milky 
Way:  that  long,  white,  luminous  track  which 
is  seen  at  night  stretching  across  the  hea- 
vens from  horizon  to  horizon,  and  which, 
when  fully  traced,  is  found  to  encompass  the 
heavenly  sphere  like  a  girdle.  This  luminous 
appearance  is  occasioned  by  a  multitude  of 
stars  so  distant  and  blended  as  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable only  by  the  most  powerful 
telescopes.  At  one  part  of  its  course  it 
divides  into  two  great  branches,  which  re- 
main apart  for  a  distance  of  150*  and  then 
reunite ;  there  are  also  many  other  smaller 
branches  that  it  gives  off.  At  one  point  it 
spreads  out  verv  widely,  exhibiting  a  fan- 
like expanse  of  interlacing  branches  nearly 
SO*  broad;  this  terminates  abruptly  and 
leaves  here  a  kind  of  gr&P.  At  several  points 
are  seen  dark  spots  in  the  midst  of  some  of 
the  brightest  portions;  one  of  the  most  easily 
distinguished  of  these  dark  spots  has  long 
been  known  as  the 'coal-sack.  (&)  A  remote 
cluster  of  stars.— 2.  An  assemblage  of  splen- 
did persons  or  things. 

Often  has  my  mind  hung  with  fondness  and  admir- 
ation o%-er  the  crowded,  yet  clear  and  luininnus, 
£a!iixifs  of  imagery,  difl'used  through  the  work*  of 
Bishop  Taylor.  Dr.  Parr. 

GalhaTiiiTn,  Galban  (gaia)an-um,  gal^ban). 
n.  [L. ;  Or.  chalbani;  Ueb.  eheU»\ah,  galba- 
num.  from  eheleb,  fat.]  A  fetid  gum  resin 
procured  from  at  least  two  species  of  um- 
belliferous plants,  which  are  pn>bably  Fe- 
rula galbanijlua  and  F.  rubricauHs.  It 
consists  of  the  '  tears'  of  gum  resin  which 
exude  spontaneously  from  the  stem,  espe- 
cially in  its  lower  part,  and  about  the  bases 
of  the  leaves.  It  is  brought  from  the  Le- 
vant, Persia,  and  India,  and  is  administered 
internally  as  a  stimulating  expectorant  It 
is  also  used  in  the  arts,  as  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  varnish.  It  is  supposed  to  be  yielded 
by  other  umbellifers,  among  which  are 
named  Ferulago  galbanifera,  Opoidia  gal- 
hanifera,  and  Bubon  Galbanum. 

Gallmla  (gal'bOlaX  n.  [L.]  The  generic 
name  of  the  jacamars,  a  genus  of  South 
Ameriran  insessorial  birds,  allied  to  the 
kinfrflahers.  The  species  are  clothed  with 
brilliant  green  feathers. 

Gallmllnfle  (gal-bO  li'n^X  n.  pi.  [L  galbtda, 
a  yellow-bird.  ]  The  jacamars,  a  family  of 
tropical  American  fissirostral  birds,  allied 
to  the  trogons  and  kingfishers,  character- 
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ized  by  a  long  bUl,  long  and  graduated  tail, 
toes  three  or  four  in  number,  the  two  front 
ones  being  united  to  the  near  end  of  the 
inner  toe.  The  paradise  iacamar  (OaUnUa 
paradisea)  is  a  striking  little  bird,  on  ao- 
count  of  the  beautiful  colours  of  its  plum- 
age, its  graceful 
form,  and  its  long 
forked  tail  It  is 
scarcely  so  large 
as  an  ordinal 
thrush. 

Gal1nilU8(gal'bfi. 
lusX  9L  [L..  the 
nut  of   the  <nr- 

Stress -tree.]     In 
ot.    a   cone    or 
strobilu&       the 
scales  of  which 
are  fleshy  and  combfaied  into  a  uniform 
mass,  as  the  fruit  of  the  juniper. 
Gale  (g&lX  n.    [OaeL  and  Ir.  gal,  a  gale  or 
puff  of  wind,  smoke,  vapour.    Perhaps  oon> 
nected  with  IceL  gola,  giola,  a  cool  wind; 
aola,  to  blow.]     1.  A  current  of  air;  a 
breeze ;  more  specifically,  naiLt  a  wind  be- 
tween a  breeze  and  a  storm  or  tempest: 
generally  used  with  some  qualifying  epithet: 
as,  a  gerUU  gale;  a  moderate  gale;  a  briek 
gale;  Afresh  gale;  a  strong  gale;  a  hard  gale, 
A  little  gaU  wOI  soon  disperse  that  cloud.    Sfiak. 
And  winds  of fentltst  gule  Arablaa  odours  fanned 
From  their  soft  wings.  MUttn. 

2.  [Slang.]  A  riot;  a  quarrel;  a  state  of  noiior 
excitement,  whether  of  passion  or  hilarity. 

The  ladies,  laughing  heartily,  were  fost  fLfAatg,  into 
what,  in  New  England,  issometiines  calkd  a^a^lr. 

Brvokt. 

Gale  (g&IX  v.i    l^avX.  to  sail,  or  sail  fast 

Gale  (g&lX  n-  [D  and  A.  Sax.  gagel,  wild- 
myrtle.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Myrica,  nat 
order  Myricaceeo.  Sweet  gale  (If.  Oal«) 
is  a  shrub  from  1  to  3  feet  hisfa,  with  nu- 
merous alternate  branches  and  very  small 
berries.  The  whole  plant  exhales  a  rather 
pleasant  aromatic  odour.  It  grows  on  wet 
heaths  abundantly.  It  is  also  called  Bog- 
myrtle.  In  America  the  name  is  applied 
to  Comptonia  asplen\folia. 

Gale  (gal),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ga/ol,  rent,  tribute, 
O.E.  gavel,  gauel,  probably  from  W.  ga/ael, 
OaeL  gabhail,  seizing,  a  taking,  a  lease, 
tenure,  or  from  A.  Sax.  gifan,  to  give.  See 
O  AVEL.  ]  A  periodical  payment  of  rent»  duty, 
or  custom;  an  instalment  of  money. 

Gale^t  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  galan.]  To  sing;  to  cry, 
to  croak.    '  Oan  he  cry  and  gale.*   Chaucer. 

Galet  (g&l),  n.    A  song;  a  story.    Toone. 

Galea  (ial6-aXn.  [L]  A  helmet;  something 
resembling  a  helmet  in  shape  or  position; 
as,  (a)  in  zool.  a  genus  of  sea  hedgehogs  or 
echini,  found  fossil  only;  they  are  distin- 
guished by  an  oval  base,  from  which  the 
shell  rises  in  a  vaulted  helmet-like  form. 
(b)  In  bot.  a  name  given  to  the  parts  of  the 
calyx  or  corolla  when  they  assume  the  form 
of  a  helmet,  as  the  upper  lip  of  a  ringent 
corolla,  (c)  In  ana f.  the  amnion,  (d)  A  kind 
of  bandage  for  the  head,  (e)  In  pathoL 
headache  extending  all  over  the  head. 

Galeae  (ga16-asX  n.  A  Venetian  ship,  large 
but  low  built,  and  moved  both  by  oars  and 
sails. 

Galeated,  Galeate  (g&a6-it-ed,  g&a6-4tx  a. 

IL.  galeatue,  pp.  of  galeo.  to  cover  with  a 
telmet.  from  galea,  a  helmet]    1.  Covered 
as  with  a  helmet 

A  s:aUitted  echinus  copped,  and  In  shape  somewhat 
more  conick  than  any  of  the  foregoing.    It'oodwanl, 

2.  In  bot  having  a  fiower 
like  a  helmet,  as  in  the 
species  of  Aconitum.— 
8.  In  zocl.  having  a  crest 
of  feathers  on  Uie  heed 
resembling  a  helmet 

Galecynus  (gaie-si'nu^, 

n.  (Or.  j^ai^,  a  weasel,  and 
ky6fn,  kynoe,  a  dog.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  canuVor- 
ous  mammalia  founded 
for  the  reception  of  a  fos- 
sil animal,  of  which  some 
remains  were  found  in  a 
quarry  at  Oehningen  in 
Baden.  The  characters 
of  the  bones  give  the 
genus  a  place  intermediate  between  the 
polecats  and  dogs. 

Cfalega  (ga-le'gaX  n.  [Or.  gaJUi,  milk,  and 
agu,  to  induce  — because  supposed  to  in- 
crease the  milk  of  animals,  especially  of 
goats.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Legn- 
minosa.  They  are  smooth,  erect,  perenmal 
herbs,  with   pinnate   leaves  and   axillary 


Galeated  Caljnt  of 
Aconitum  varitga' 
tutn. 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  fftll;       mft.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  move;       tfibe,  tub,  biUl;       oil,  pound;       ii.  So.  almiie;      jf,  8c  %b^ 


Bmotol  Ulac  or  white  pa»«hapHt  5d 

_     sirnwcla  uv  kDovn.  mostlTuU' 
Uiu  UcKllUrri 


Id  Uw  Jwnce  Dl 


fMeiOm  (n-lM-di),  IL  pL     (Qr.  ooImi, 
■hull,  uid  a>il«,  nHmblucB  ]    TGe  tope 

B  fumllyol  ibulu.  dUUngutibed  ' " 

BliluiKldiB  or  picked  d<i«-B>hr-  " 

■pLoH  in  Iht 

T«7  JoequJlabits.  Two  ipecloa,  the  cdd- 
tmgn  topa  {Oairut  ainu)  uld  the  UDOoUi 
hound  (iliuUlt^  tuigaru),  %re  ftbooduit  iD 
our  Hu:  Ihs  fomisr  hu  trtiigulf.  (hup- 


lart  ol  nioule.  u  Id  the  nj».  ud 
le  It  fsede  prladpally  oo  crui' 

-    ■  '~  '^.lll4-t»-W(|d),  H 

■lUad 


nl  (a.  motAala}  nod  the 


IfnucH 


■  tuiqt  lao'ui,  ftlmoet  Ilka  u  elepUant't 
trauk.  Uld  the  (get  »n  daeplir  wubbed. 
They  lire  tu  burrowi  it  the  ^deof  itisuDL 
tad  feed  oa  Inwut*.     Owing  to  a  powerful 

otten.  though  lately,  called  moek-nta. 
(htleW  (Oiinfu).  A.  [Or.  gaUal,  itULnea 
at  the  HV  tnnquUllty  -»  usmed  tmm  Ita 
•uppiiMd  •Sect  upun  dlMuu  I  L  A  re- 
medrorulidotatorpulioii;  tberius  (which 
•ee)  '£.  Sulphide  ol  lead;  iticominou  culour 
li  that  ahtninj  biulih  grmy  uiully  calJed 
"     nltu  □enrlyateelgri)'. 


lUlL 


munif  loll 


ite  it 


lead.— AIh  goItHo.    g««  Blick-jioe. 
OAlanlQ, OftbalMl  <Rm-len'lk,  KS-len'lkal), 
a.     PortElr"--' -■-•-• ■ — 


A  Relating  Co  _  ..  . 
cUh  (bora  at  Perganii 
-  "i  prlnclpl ' 


iRa-Ien'ik.  gii-len'lk-al), 

ri.  the  celebmted  phytl- 

I  la  llrila,  A.D.  130)^ 


Oitlaiiiuii  (ijaleD-lxiii),  n 


iha  itrong  diugneahia  odour  of  the  ptut  ] 
A  aavtlnD  ul  (ha  smo*  Laoilam  (which  teei 
9   Iul4urn  (waaifll-aiout)  growi  lo  w^xkU 

Kd  ihady  placei  la  Britain  aud  throughout 
rope;  It  luu  whorled  yellow  Bovtn  and 
nppoille  nettle-IIke  leaTia. 
OU«00«<to  (l(*'lS-a-i*r"dfl).n.  [Oi.iaUot, 
a  ihark,  mSitrdi.  a  l.ii.]  A  genu  of 
■hark*  whoee  broadbaaad,  tharp,  teiratad 


lively  elDDEiteil,  and 
launl  foldi  ol  If'-  - 


thoas  of  Iha  dlflta,  ei 


rictcdtotheliland 

I.    Thalr  Inlerlor  1 .. 

ir  (heir  complet  form,  like  Che 

_  (Ki-i«-ap'il«X  ".  [Or-  taU.  a 
.  .  . .,  iod  oprk,  ippeirance.  J  The  generic 
name  of  the  hemp-nelUee.  ■  seDUi  of  planti. 
of  the  uaL  order  LablaCs,  eLaracleriiad  by 
theequallyBie-toothedalyx.  Theyaratle^ 
bjtceoui  planli  with  iquare  ftteiDi,  uiually 
clothed  with  >hirTi  britUy  hain,  uetUa-lUe 
laivei  on  long  italki.  and  red,  while,  or 

t allow  Ubiala  Rowen.  Then  are  about 
■elTe  nHHlei,  three  at  which  are  natlTH 
of  Britain.     The  hindiomeit  of  thcH  {O. 


atialralKte(ga-is-rik'aut).<i.   ih.mun- 

euJum,  a  cap — dim.  of  gaUtum,  a  kind  of 
hat]  CoTeroduwlthalutarcap,  Smut. 
Ctalulta  (gal'tr-It),  n.  IL  galinm,  a  hat  or 
cap.)    A  name  glTen  to  a  foall  ecUnul  of 


to  the  wl 
of  Jnpl 
CUgilt . 

of  fowl]  Ha-urchlu  to  whic 

Cha«nuilila(gai-e-t«'Bl-d§). «. 


hiC     The  OoJfrrifu  oBo- 
the  prieitfl 


'    beetle^  belooglns  to  (he  Kctlon  Tetramert 

I    and  lub-Hctlon  Cycllci  of  Latrellle.     The 

typical  funu  Qaleruca  oomprliei  Mreral 

I  OaMM (ga-lBi^tb).  n.  [Or.  mil',  aweaiel) 


I    largeatof  thefouU  maniniBlladtKniercdlD 

I    lees  la  Pnibeck.  equalling  the  polecat  In 

iliA.  It  li  nippoied  to  have  bean  predaceou 

and  DianuplaL     It*  g»r~'-     ' 

I    deriired  " """ 


throwing  up  the  head  hi  an  attitude  of  da- 
fant^e  when  attacknl.  and  are  reputed 
irenoniouL  The  ipeclei.  with  a  dngle  ei- 
ceptlnn.  Inhabit  Che  hot  landy  counMea  of 
"--"'■"'-"  leTeral  are  found  InKgypt 
Hwt'i-dt).  n.  fL    See  OIlI- 


Oal»qU(gt-ii^Ta).i>.    AgeDDiotechluli 
but  dlKH^g  In  iln 

OalMplUMetda  (g±'u-a-pi-th«">t-d«>,  •>. 


flftlMpltlM0iU(ga'li-4-pl-tb«nmi).>i.    [Or. 
ttaif.  a  weaael.  and  pithfkot,  an  ape.]    The 

have   been  referred   to  the   beta,  to  tbe 
lera  un^  but  more  properly  t  "    ' 


LylL 


•Mr   It 

vmapecuUar        ■- 

Hie  of  the  pram 

■Ingle  eitornal  farcical 

Oalat  Cgal-etl,  n     A  C   „ 
broken  off  by  a  maion'a  chiiel:  a  ipalL 

aKllA(gal4-aX  n-    A  medical  compoil- 
CJon  containing  gaJL     DungliKmr 

<MliReem(gtM-^M»-t),npt.  [SeeaAUCV.] 
A  lub^rder  of  Rublaceie,  called  atellaln 
by  LhuiHua.  It  coulit*  of  herbacwnt, 
Bquare-itemmad  planCa,  wlCh  whorled  ex^ 
aupulate  leave*,  and  nnall  regular  mooo- 
petalona  flowen.  Some  jield  a  dyeing  aub- 
itanee  In  their  root*,  ai  UM  rariona  apedM 
of  madder,  but  the  greater  part  an  omIcw 


OftmMn<g»U-M'aB}.n.     l.AnaUTaorfaf 

habitant  of  Oalllae,  in  Judaa.-!  One  of  a 
•act  among  the  Jewa.  who  oppoaad  the  pay- 
ment of  Irlbnie  to  the  Somana 
OftUlaui  (ga-ll-18'anX  a.  In  dho.  relathH 
toOalilee.  '  The  pilot  of  the  OalOtan  lahK* 
MaiBH. 

nOileMl  (ga-K-lfan),  a.  Of  or  p*rtalnta« 
to,  ur  Invented  by  Oaiileo.  Iha  Italian  aitni- 
nomer-,  ai,  Che  OUilMn  telcHwpe. 
OmIUM  (ga1l-lt>  n.  [Nanwdattertheacrlp- 
tural-(;S>J«eoltheaentUaa'SMdeaultkia.l 
A  portico  or  chapel  annexed  Caachurcb,niM 
for  Tarloua  porpoMa  Is  It  public  panltaDt* 
.. — ..__.   ---■  bodiee  depoalted  pre- 

— irment.  and  nUglana 

termed :  and  It  wti  only  in  the 
In  certain  nllgtona  home*  the 
Itm  of  tbe  m(£ki  were  alh>w»d 

dlT^  aarrlM.  When  a  female  mad*  an 
ippticaUon  to  M«  a  mouk  the  wai  directed 
to  the  porch  ninallyat  the  weeleni  eitreoi- 
Itv  of  the  cbnreb.  In  the  wordt  of  Scilptnra. 
■He  goeCh  before  you  InCo  OatOa;  Cher* 
■hall  you  tee  hlin. '  The  only  EugUih  build- 
ingi  to  which  the  term  galllee  It  ap^led 
are  thote  attached  to  the  calhadnli  cri  Dot- 
ham,  Klv,  and  TJnooln.  The  galllee  at  Ui^ 
coin  Cathedfal  la  a  porch  on  the  waat  alda 
of  the  ■oulh  IraDHpti  at  Kly  Cathedral  It  b 
a  porob  at  tbe  weat  end  of  the  nave;  at 
Durham  It  la  a  large  chapel,  dedicated  te 
the  Virgin,  at  the  w»t  end  of  the  nave, 
buUt  cblefly  for  the  n«  of  tbe  women,  wbe 
ware  not  allowed  to  advance  further  than 
the  •econd  pUtar  of  the  nave. 


nlileath 
female  ra 


lu  (ga-U 


.    n  becoming 

^..  .         .,_.,itrepetltlonol 

he  worda  Initead  of  oollui  MattKta,  the 
ock  of  Mat! 


nl  Ihrougb  tbe  frequen 

-•-   '— '-ad  of  oollua 

>  tahl  (KlUi  MaUkiai 


cock'a'Uatthew.^ut  the  i 
doidit  baea  luvanled  to  fumlth  an  etymo- 
logy. pTDbahly  a  form  ol  Ft  galiniafTit 
See  OaLLmauntO,  throogh  Che  hypoChe- 
cal  lorn  talivnfat,  repreieaCBd  by  the 
Plcard  eurimaJliatM,  eariinajlaehe.]  Gon- 
luied  talkiglbberlahi  noniania;  abiutdmll- 


0*llTIJn>lB  (gal'In-gUt,  n.  A  name  applied  In 
Kngllah  boolu  to  Cypervt  longvt.  but  orlglD- 
altr  a  lynonym  of  Oalanaa  (which  lee). 

OaJlongae,  n.     A  Turklih  tailor.     Brrou. 

OAUOt,  OiOllOt  (gall-ot.  gklll-ot).  n.  jFr. 
0aliD(e,  dim.  afira«<.aitalley  BeeOjtLLIT.) 
1.  A  ■mall  galley,  or  tort  of  brlganCine  built 
lor  punult,  and  moved  both  by  tailt  and 


:ltuto     OkllcUtn  (ini-U'thl-aa>  n.     In  n>v.  a  native 

tlvea  I    or  Inhabitant  of  OalicU.    Calbd  alio  Oo^lt- 


ch,  ekaini      Ch,  Sc.  lodi; 


itayiatlandlibt.— S.  Al».  a  name  formerly 
given  to  a  bomb-ketch 
dkl^M  (n-llp'«st),  K  A  genua  of  the  nal 
order  Rutaoes,  contliUng  of  tnet  or  tmall 
■hruba,  nallvet  of  tropical  America.  0. 
Ouparia  ylaldt  Angoatura-bark  (which  tee). 

w,  idai   wb,  vUgi    th,  amra.— See  KXT. 


OoIlIKIt  (gull-pot),  n.  [Pr.  Bo  oiled  poBiblj 
from  tbe  Tenala  Ui  whicb  It  ma  contilaed. 
See  OikuroT.)  The  Vnnch  nun>  tor  ths 
tiuTwiitlne  which  coucnt«  upon  the  ateme 
pi  >iniu  nontinu,  ifter  ttaw  han  be«i 
iDclBed  for  the  porpoie  of  obtamlujE  It 

Oftlltun  {gmll-umX  n.  [Or.  fola,  mllk-n- 
iMTlng  to  Oalium  vemm  having  been  UHd 
lo  cnnllB  mlllLI  An  e>t«Dil>ia  nnua  of  ui- 
Dnal.  blfonUil,  or  perennial  herba,  foimlns 
the  tjpa  of  the  aulMinler  QallBceia  (which 
*»),  About  tWapeclea  are  dsKiibed.  all  teen 
of  irhlch  ue  found  Id  Brltalo;  tho  remiinder 
uo  tnoitlj  utivea  ol  Europe,  one  or  tvo,  aa 
O,  Apariae .  occnning  aa  wseda  of  cDltlnllon 
inalfparUoftheiircHU.  0.«ini>n(UieUdlei' 
bed-atraw)  vat  fonnerlr  uiad  in  Cliaihirs  lo 
coagulate  milk ;  It  la  (till  employed  tor  tbe 


and  ia  popularij  kn 

a  name  owItm  n 

Ita  aeed-Tevela,  or  oon,  cieaving  o 

of  tbeii'  hooked  piicklea  to  tbe  i 

peraona  coming  In  contact  with  then 


^e  Keda  hi 


-^-.  --—-—_  _  the  elandu 
If  Uie  Utbt,  and  atored  la  (h 


—Oall  afqlau,  the  neutral  aalt  akimmed  olf 
the  anitace  ot  ciown-gtaaa:  called  alio  San- 

Om  (Bill),  n.  [A.  3ai,  BiUIiic,  O,  gaU-anfcl. 
D.  galtioot,  Ft.  gale,  noix  de  ffoU,  It  gaUa, 
agall.  ag^-tiut:  from  L.  gaUa.  an  oak-gall.a 

Eall'Dut.  ^  A  *eRetable  ejEcreacence  produced 

IwrV  or  leivea  of  a  plant  The  galla  of  com- 
merce are  produced  liy  a  apeciea  of  cjnipe 
depotltlnc  lu  trust  In  the  lender  ahoota  ol 


Aleppo  GaU  ABd  the  Call-A^  ICrftf'  gatt* 

he  Ofureua  iWcefor^  a  apeciea  ol  oak, 
bnndant  Id  Aili  Mioor,  Syria.  Fenia.  >lc. 
— i.j ..w.-.f "nKparta 


e 


t.  Thi 


ibeiical,  and  vary  In  magnitude  li 


.x-; 


When 

.1  ollre 

lejr  are  alio  termed  Aut-jMlb  or 

ol  Hkila.  ^ram,  and  Miw.    The 
ktnda  are  the  Hat.    The  chief 

SrodncU  ol  galli  an  tannin  and  nlLic  acid. 
alt.DDta  are  very  eitenalvel]'  Died  to  dyeing 
and  In  the  manufacture  of  Ink.  They  are 
the  moat  povstful  ot  all  the  Tegelabla  aa- 
iringenta,  and  are  frequeolly  nied  in  medi. 
'-e.  Theyarechiellj  imported  from  Aleppo. 


app/e-^iUlj.  dc.    Theae  gaUa  alv  of  varioi 


0«ll{nl).i.t-  To  Imprcshate  with  a  decoc- 
tlou  ol  galla. 

0«U  (niW  lOi^n  uncertain.  Uay  be  by 
a  tl^ratlre  nuge  from  E  imU.  Iille.  bltter- 
neaa,  rancour;  or  fnm  E.  jail,  L  gaUa,  the 
diHaaed  regetable  excretcence;  the  Fr.  t/alt. 
acab,  llch.acurf,  la  probably  tbe  aame  word, 
but  Ita  origin  ia  equally  uncertain.     Comp. 

InUieaUnbyrubb^.' 


t   (See  preceding  artlcle-J 


ID  gaUt  tl 
[ret:  tore 


break  the  anrface  ol  by  rubbing ;  t 
impair,  aa  by  rubbing;  to  wea ""  ' 

ground.'    ifa^.— 3.  Toteaae;  I 
to  clugTio;  as.  bi  be  gaUxi  bj 


CMllCnl).  > 


the  link  u 


lectlng  I 


Kafir  family.— 2.  The  language  spoken  by 
the  Oallas,  the  principal  member  of  the 
Abyaalnian  or  Ethioplc  group  of  Hamltlc 
tonguea.    It  la  the  chief  ipckenlaagnageof 

0«llMlt(ganant).a.  IFr.^Ianl.ppr.ofO.Fr. 
Terb^£er,  to  rejoice,  from  ^o^  (which  aeeX  1 
1.  Ooy;  well-droaed;  showy;  splendid;  mag. 

i.  Bnie:  blgh-aplrlted;  couraeenua;  heroic; 
magnanimous;  One;  noble;  chlvaJroua;  aa,  a 
^niUant  youtb;  tgallanl  officer. 

Whif  iTlon  unuriKlr  hen  dul  icoin  Ihe  eulh.  Sluli 
8.'(Alaogal-buit'.J  Courtly;  civil;  poUte 
and  attentive  to  ladies;  inclined  to  court- 
ahlp ;     couneoua  —  QtttXani,    Coumgetmt, 

Oall&ILt  (gallant),  n.     1.   A  gay  sprightly 


Tlumiu  French  ^^n4ilulil(Mjj:r<ln«out 
S.  (Alao  gd-lant'.)  A  man  who  la  polite 
and  attentive  lo  ladlea;  one  who  attends 
upon  ladiea  at  parllet  or  to  places  of  amute- 


«aiMlt(gal-UuiO,H,  1,  To  wait  on.  or  be 
very  atlenClve  to,  as  lo  a  lady.  'OaUantin^ 
a  lamillar  acquaintance  tbTongh  rows  of 
yonng  lellowa'    Spectator.  — 2.  To  handle 


galiaiu  a  Ian. 
(fclilWltlwit  (gafan 


i.  Bravely;  nobly;  heroically;  generooaly: 
aSf  to  fight  damnify;  to  defend  a  place  paJ- 

<]«lluitIMM  (gallant-nes),  n.    The  stale  or 

quality  of  being  gallant;  gnj-ncia;  magnifl- 


iroua  intrigue]    1.  Splendour 
ahow;  magiiiBcence;oBlenta- 


i.  Nobleneei;  geaeroalty;  high-ii^tedneat: 

dlty;  a*,  tbe  tiwp*  entenid  the  foit  wfth 
great  gaUantrj/. 

a.  civility  or  polite  attention  to  ladlea 

i.  Court  paid  Co  females  tor  the  purpose  ol 


b.  Oallants  collectively. 

^HKlcr.  nei^obm.  Juid  all  liK  r-M^ry -( 

OallaH>z(gal'U-olu), n.  Availetyotlheoi.a 
native  of  Ibyidnla.  remarkable  for  the  alie 
ol  Ita  Ikonis.  which  rlie  Irom  the  forehead 

BO  aa  to  pretent  a  very  perfect  model  ol  a 
lyre.  It  haaalaoahumpoDtheshonlden- 
Called  alao  Sanaa. 

Oallftta  (gBinat),  n.  [Fromaafll  IneiUm. 
a  tail  oT  galUc  acid.  Qallatea  are  dlatin- 
gulahed  by  the  rapidity  with  which  Ibey  are 
deeompoaed  when  eipoaed  to  the  air  In  con- 
tact with  Iree  alkali 

0«Uatnr«t(gBl1a-lurXn.  [L.j7aUtu.acock.) 
The  treadle  of  an  egg. 

OKllATUit  (gal-la'taut'X  r.i.    See  Oaui- 

Oftll-bladd«r  (gal'blad-er),  n.  In  anal,  a 
amall  memliranuiu  sack  shaped  tike  a  peu-. 

itlcdui-    " 
aceol 

OaU^nct  (gtl'dukt),  n.  In  anaf.  a  duct 
which  serves  to  convey  the  bile;  aa,  the  ty- 
lie  duel,  the  lirpatic  duel,  and  Uie  ducnia 

OallMU  (gaI'l«-asX  ».     [Fr.  galtaat.  It 

galley  formerly  used  In  the  Mediterranean, 
canybig   B^nfally    titiee   rnasts,  perhapa 


aa  many  as  thirty-two  oaia  on  a  side,  each 
worked  by  aevcnil  men, 
OallegUl,  O«llsco  (gat.le'gan,  gal-l«'ga>  n. 
In  gsag.  a  native  or  Inhabitant  of  GaUcia  In 
Spain;  a  Oallcia 

"-'leon  (g»ri* 

ve  ship  formerly  UKd  by  the  Hranlardi  In 
tnalr  commerce  with  South  America, 
fumiahed  vrltb  four  decka 


IS  buecia,  Imily  Tlneldie, 


I  from  the  attacks  ol  the 

OkUeiy  (gall«-rl).  n.  {Tt.  galtrii.  It  gal- 
Uria,  L.L.  gattna,  generally  derived  from 
O.  Fr.  gale,  nugnlficeQce.  pleasure,  galtrir, 
a  leatlva]  or  merry-making  (See  OlLl.) 
mei  propoaei  to  derive  It  Irom  I.  Or.  aaU,  a 
gallery. whencejjofcro.aklndofveasel.   See 


plllan,  bracke 


Liilding  supported  by  plen. 


0ALLBBY-CLAS8 

Clem  corared  in  both  aboTS  Bud  Ab  tha  ddeL 
4  la  minuy,  m  ntrrov  hih^  or  peTfnr- 
aUdd,  iuiuJ^  not  derUtiDf  mach  from  the 
horlianUL— T.  llavl  ■  rnme  liks  ■  balcony 
projecting  tmm  the  itam  anri  qiurten  of  • 

tUrn-gaUfry,  Uut  lit  tha  qiurten  the  gudr 

OalbOT^SLftM  (nl'ltri.klu}.n.  A  lun 
cla«  taniht  wbllt  wMcd  on  >  gallcrrr.  u  In 
Infint  UM  nmttoDi]  KhooU. 

rr-fDIBaoetKSl'W-rl-nMiiaXn.  Suns 

Ictnn  (gii'- 


~prDbab]y  rrom  Or.  doU,  b  iTlnd  at  giilOT.  or 

"• 1liihr«kliMlo'-'— ^  -'•■-^ 

iftMlUniT 

th  one  deck,  ud  natlgited 
wiin  uiu  ud  un,  once  commonly  uied  In 
UiaHedltemneui  TheUreeMtort ofihem 
were  called  fuJleiuuj.  (HeeOuxuM.}  The 
cnmmoD  golleFi  TBtied  la  leiurtb  trom  100 
(o  tot  feet.  thoH  of  the  unaller  >iw*  being 


I  deroned  for  a  crime  la  irork  at  the  oar  od 
hoard  of  a  galtay. 

OkUar-Aioa  (gii-ii-iiii),  n.   ietOA^in. 

OaUar-rtlckUial'll-allkW  AlonRUperlng 
■tick,  the  breadtii  of  which  la  lew  tban  the 
height  of  (Tpea,  plated  b«lde  a  column  of 
type  in  a  gaUey,  In  order  that  the  type  may 

0ftll«7irram  (gai'U-wi 

Q^  (giJl"JT^™  Id  Am.  onlJ?.  the 
prIeiU  of  Crbele  at  Rome. 

CbniaiUbla  (gai  ll-am'blk),  a.  [L.  rnUiam- 
frui,  a  aoDg  lued  by  the  prtetU  of  Cjlwle— 
Qauru,  a  name  ap^ed  to  theae  prieita,  and 
famAiu.)  In  pna.  a  term  applied  to  a  kind 
of  Taraa  couiitlng  of  two  lamltic  dlmetere 
oaUlectic,  the  laat  of  vhlcb  wanU  the  Onal 

GalllUlt  (galli-an).  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Oautor  fiance:  (faille;  Frenili. 

0«lUaT(I,la.  [Pr.0iiafaTil.giy.JOay;briak: 

OCUlMdt  (gal'yKH),  n.  1.  A  briik  gay  man. 
•Selden  It  a  aaaiard.'  Clrveland.  —  l  f, 
lliely  dance.  (In  Uili  latter  iiae  mon  di- 
rectly from  Sp.  gaOarOa,  a  Urely  Spaulih 


OftUUrdUeut  (gal'jardnet),  n.     Gaiety. 


alie  qaiileT-s;aUiyi.    Thev  canied  m  nan; 
or  more  men:  (hey  had  two  maata  and  two 


were  forty  gaUey*  [or  aervlce  In  the  Medi 
terranean,  which  were  worked  by  conrlcU 
heavily  Inned  and  mbjected  to  muct 
miaery;  and  the  word  galley  hq|  hence  be 
come  a  lynonym  for  a  place  of  forced  ani! 


eipeciaily  a  ahip  of  war  ot  Ilie 
rseka   and    Komam.   propelled 


fwhatlarjer 
than  a  gig.  of  a  warahlp  approprlaLed  for 
the  capbun'i  nae.  _  b.  The  cook-room  or 
kllchen  ot  a  ihlp  ol  war  or  of  a  atearaer. 


In  oblong  rn 


irberatOTT  fur- 


protrude  thrDugb  Uteml  openlnsa— 7.  In 

brait,  or  liiK.  on  which  the  typea  are  placed 

whencompowd.  U  l>  lonieUnwa  tnTBlabed 
wllb  a  double  bollom  called  a  oalUy-ilie*. 
OaliVlln  (gal'li-tlr).  n.     A  ahlp'i  Ore- 

Mtar-tbUt,  OttUT-lblrt  (gal'U.foIatX  n. 
lOal&y  and  /mtt,  a  kind  of  light  aClp.l 
A  barve  of  atale:  lometlmea  apeciflcalty  ap- 
plied to  the  barge  in  which  the  Lord  Mayor 

of  London  went  in  ata-  -  '"— — 

Rogues  bva-lii>undk  u 


;:Sffissffli»£4"£ 


ch,  lAalni      eh,  8<i.  lock; 


daUiate 


(hllllC  tgdl'lk),  a.     [TromgaUJ    Belonging 
■-  galla  or  oak-anplea:  dertied  from  galls; 
gaUit  acid,    thli  acid  hia  the  funnula 
:ady  (onned,  in  the  aeeda 


aa.aii^ie 

sfc 


acid.    It  cryatalUie* 

_-Jeral!yo(  a  pale  yel- 

It  coioura  the  penalta  of  iHin 

blolah  black.     It  U  of  eilenaive 

n  of  dyeing,  a>  It  conitttutet 

principal  Ingrcdlenta  In  all  the 

ihadee  of  black,  and  la  employed  to  fli  or 


in  brlUlint  priani 
of  a  deep  iili 


),  a.     IL  OaUin 


0«i^llllta  (gal  Ua'In-U),  n 


hymenopterouB  invcta,  aynonymc 

<^pldia  (which  aee). 
OklU^tt^  (gal-ll-gBB^ni),  n.    [Probably 

grtryacKe,  breechei, 
ar»ciao.  Bycomip- 
— -aiiigaa$ 


jnna  a>  gltaiitiqiia,ffaUi 

mMitarlaa.  Comp.  O.B.  frrepi,  Ti-jn^..^, 
a  and  of  l>reecliea  or  boas,  which  recalla 
the  W.  gvrtm;  a  girdle.!    L  Large  open 

A  horrid  cbuB  lUKloKd.  Pltiliifj. 

£  Leather  Kaacdi  worn  od  the  legi  by  tporta- 
men.     Sisfmmkdt. 
lAlllIUtlA  (gal-U-mA'ahi^),  n.     Bame  aa 

"*'"■"■  ""T  OalUmKIlfray  (gal-li-ma'M), 
n.  [Ft.  galtmafrfc,  a  ngont  or  baah— a 
word  of  nncertain  orlgin.1  1.  A  baah;  a 
medley;  a  hodge-podge,  made  up  of  the  rem- 


InA'aJI),  n.  pi.  The  te 
•hole  order  of  raiortal  to 
leaignat«d.  hot  properly  re 
ectlon  of  wblcb  the  commo 


:b  fowl,  and  a  nnmbei 


o  tnriceya.  par- 
IT  lub-erder 

•  are  dlitlngulafied 


allied  tonni 

mim  the  li. ... „ 

flight,  thtlr  body  being  comparatliel. 
heaTler,  the  lega  and  laet  atronger,  and  the 
wiDga  (barter  and  lew  paweifoL     llie  lub- 

and  Gemltorea  rsipecllTely,  from 

nOllnVMUl  (gal.U.nk'ah«-anX  n.     One  of 
the  ociler  or  aub-order  of  birds  widcb  In- 

mu  (Hal-ll-nk'ahui),  a.  [L.  gallv- 
nm  gSUna.  a  hen,  foJfua.  a  cock, 
wiHiH  name  prabahly  meaoa  the  crower; 
comp,  W.  ffolu,  lo  tait.  ]  Pertaining  to  tb* 
order  of  birda  which  inclndea  the  donieeUo 
fowla  or  tbote  at  tbe  pheaunt  kind. 
aalIlIUi(^n'n«),n.Dl.  [L.0aitfna,ahen.] 
LlnniBDB'B  name  for  the  group  of  blrda  now 
knnwn  u  Baaorea  (which  aee> 

(gal-U-nk'iS),  n   Itie  South  Ama- 


ty  the  I 
their  aei 

OMlllnK  (gitl'lng),  a.     Adapted  to  tret  or 
cbigrin;  »eilng:  baraaalng;  annoying 
flalliTig-ly  (gRl'lng-U),  adv.     In  a  galling 


Dl^rt£ 


■^  ^ng.  taa 
1  lopg.  green- 

tthebaH,the 


Aart.  Mil  upwarda  of 
iah-yaliowatthetipu 
plunuge  geaerally  of  ■ 
the  upper  partr  blacklah-gln  beneath,  the 
ridge  A  the  wing  and  tHe  under  tail-corerti 
white.  The  gaSinulaa  are  characlerliad  by 
a  frequent  Jerking  of  the  (alL  They  form 
their  neeta  near  water  among  reeda,  atompa. 

B»h  U wellflaToured. 

no-ir  ■■ 

iliof _.. 

JrallB  and  family  Kallidm  BaaOiLLiNDLi. 
Oalliot,  OkllMt  (gaOl-ot.  ga'iaHitX      See 

Oampoil  (HI  <al<Iip'6-ll  oltX  1.  An  interior 
kind  of  oUi»<dI  brought  from  OalllpoU.  In 

OA^Mt  (gal'll-pot),  iL  [Probably  from 
0-D.  fir|/pD(,  an  earthen  pot^offV,  tZ/i.  clay, 
andost.  According  to  Stow  the  making  of 
earthenware  (ilea  and  apotbecariaa'  Tesaela 
waa  Introduced  bito  Kogland  by  two  Flem- 
ings about  \b1Q,  who  brought  the  name 
GU<V.Cilea  or  earthenware  Uiea  (and  pro- 
.bly  thli  alio)  along  with  them.]  A  amall 
pot  or  teaael  paintud  and  glatad,  uud  by 
droggiata  and  apothecailea  for  containing 

OalllpDl  (gal'i-pot),  n.     A  kind  ot  realn; 
galipot  (which  BeeY 
(Wmnnlte  (gal.Ufain  itX  n.    Rntlle,  an 

OUllnm  (gaini.'um),  n.  [From  Gallifft,  the 
latin  name  for  France  ]  Sym.  Oa.  8p.  gr. 
S-gse.     A  rare  malleable  metal.  dlBcoiered 

tA.  Lecoq  de  Boiabaudron  In  Che  ilnc-blende 
of  Plerrentte  In  the  Pyreneea  It  la  of  a 
graylab-white  and  brlllUnt  luitre.  and  tuaee 
at  a  remarkably  low  point  |30'1V  Cent,  or 
W  Fahr.},  BO  low.  Indeed,  aa  to  melt  readily 
by  the  mere  warmth  of  the  hand.    It  baa 


QALUVAlrr 

■a  fet  been  prepared  only  in  i 
XUtm:  In  IM  propenia  It  li  reL 

mlatum,  mud  lU  ipeotnua  coiu 


OaUmnt  auUvBnt  (gil-U-Tuf, 
Tinl^  t.i.  {Probmbly  a  wimpt  fc 
gallant.]  1.  To  (Bd  about  In  tha  co 
of  men;  to  Alit  with  man:  tald  of  ■ 


1  To  »)  or  ran  tboat  la  a  pnipoHlaM  Idle 
way;  to  tfo  aftor  Urlal  inuiafta^  aa,  b«  la 
gone  gaiUvanting  after  otbar  people'*  bBal- 

O&lllTat  (galOt-Tat),  n.  A  larn  gilltf  or 
roH-boat  oaed  in  tbe  Bait,  raielr  eiccaillng 
70  toni  In  burden,  two-maatad,  and  oarrjlng 
imall  iwiie]  goat.  The  Mala)  piratea  em- 
pluy  tbeae  boata  on  aecoont  <rf  ttalr  iwift 

(MIlTaap  <gal'll-waip).  n,    A  apedea  of 

(HxidMU.     It  1>  aboDt  1  toot  In  lennli,  and 

anil  pitimp.  !u  neneral  colour  la  brown.  II 
li  a  naUie  of  tbe  Weit  Indlei,  and  aeeme 
to  be  partleularlj  oonunon  In  Jamaica, 
whara  It  ia  dmeh  draaded  and  abltotred  by 
the  InhaUtanta,  though  wtthout  reaaoo. 

a>ll-nnt  (nl'DUtVn.  A  TCgeUble  ucr» 
ceDoe  In  puuita.    See  aji.T. 

a>ll-Mk(Enil'l)kX'L  QvmuiWtctaria.  Ote 
oak  from  which  the  galla  of  comnwroe  are 
obtained. 

OaU  of  GlmM.  n.  Seam  of  melted  ghm 
Sandiaer. 

Oin-Of-tlie-MItll,  n-  A  North  American 
name  lor  two  planta  ol  different  genera, 
Mvlgediam  JImiiamim  and  Sabalui  Fra- 
-—'■  K  called  from  their  Intense  bittemeia. 
'l  <gal-!S-ma'nl-a),  n.    A  mazda 


lor   imluilng 

OkUon  (gallun 
Jal.,  a  jir,  a  b 


,    [O.Tr.  gaion.  jalMt:  FT. 
L    The  change  of  a  Into  j 

.J,  |„g,f,[; 


ly  for  llqult 
wine  gjloi 

BBliimol  the  United" 
gallon,  MS  flcul'   " 
fii  cubic  Inchei 


talned  B 

le  of  the  itandard 


chee;  the  old  ale  gallon, 
'  'mperlal  gmtloo  bow 
lu  iiH  •>  uin  Buuiuuu  meaaure  of  capacity 
for  all  Uqnldi  and  tor  di?  good!  contains 
I7TW1  cubic  inohei,  or  10  Iba.  avolrdupola 
or  dlatllled  water  at  the  Mmperatore  ofm- 
Fahrenheit,  the  barometer  being  at  SO  tnchea 

QftUooD  (gal-ian'),  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  galm; 
It.  gal^nt.  from  ffaia,  pomp,  Ihow,  Dnerj. 
See  Oai.4.1  A  nfnd  ot^  narrow  cloae  lace 
made  of  cotton,  lUk,  gold,  or  allter  threadi, 
Ac.  need  for  binding  tbott,  hata,  and  tor 
other  pnrpoaea. 

CMlooned  (gal-IOnd-),  a.  Fnraldied  or 
adorned  with  galloon. 

"■-"* —    "nnp),  i.i  [FT,  jBiojwf.  Pr.  »oJa«- 


Qallrai  (gallnp),  i 


itpeed— 1  To  ride  I 


Ion,  tobolL)    1 

hone  that  la  ^lloplng;  to : 

HtiAllcfi^t^  u  Jiilii  UiEis  I  rn-vm. 

&  To  move  Terr  faa^  to  BCanper. 

<Wlop  (gtllupX  t.  t.  Tbe  movement  or 
paceol  aqnadmped,  partlcalarlvof  ahone. 
by  eprtngi,  bounde,  reaohea,  or  laapa.     The 


ilinSlittal 


The  t    " 


:1np  !■  tt 


ilnd-feetare 


mi-oaJlop,  a  alow 

H.ln  which  the  ikand  preaaea 

tbe  bridle  to  hinder  Incnaaa  ol  ipmd. 
flallopada  (gai-lDj>-ad').  a.    [Fr.  jalopait. 

SeeOALLor.l  L  In  the  man^.  a aldelong 
or  curveting  kind  at  gallop.— i  A  iprlghtly 
kindof  danceitheoiualcadapted  toiL  See 

OftliaaaAa  (gal-Iup-UT,  t.i.  pret.  A  pp.  gal- 
Urpaded;  ppr.  gaUopading.  To  gallop;  to 
move  about  briikly;  to  perform  the  dance 
called  a  gaUopada. 

Uy  riven imOl^dAUL  rn>vi«i. 

G»ll0P«r  (gal'lup-er).  k.  l.  One  who  or 
(hat   whlcii   gallop*.  —  t,   In   aitaUry,  ■ 

Fata.  fir.  fat.  t»Ui       ml,  met.  h*r:       pine,  ptn;      nAta,  u 


_.  ^ .,__ galloper.    Bee 

OaLLOPiB.  i. 

aaU0Vtnl(Bal1up-ln),n.  [Fr.^Wn,from 
gofiwr,  to  gallop.  See  OALMiP.)  A  servant 
lor  the  kitchen;  aoook'aboj;  a  kuIUod;  to 
named  from  hla  being  made  to  run  raeaaagea 

lop-lng).  p.  and  a.  Proceed- 
,  Mat  a  rapid  t»te;  aa.  apai- 
tiding  conaamptlon.  that  la.  a  conaumptJon 
that  prooeeda  rapidly  to  a  fatal  tennlnatlOD; 

OaUowt<eaime-(.  [A.  Sax.  folujuin,  drazl- 
iman,to*lupefy.l    To  Wghl  or  terrif/. 


OftUOWiy  (gal10-WH).  n.  A  horae  or  apeclee 
of  honee  of  a  email  alie.  dnt  bred  In  OaUo- 

spirit  and  enduivice. 

OgHowRlui,  Qallowglai  (gBl15-gla>).  n. 
[It.  gaiUglach,  a  heavy-armed  aoldler  — 
gaii,  towsa,  and  oglatk,  a  youth,  vaaaat. 
aoldier,  from  sji,  young,  and  adJectJnl  ter- 
mination lack.  The  Iriih  armed  their  gal- 
iDwglaaaea  after  the  model  of  the  En^eh 
early  military  aettlen.]  An  ancient  heavj- 
armed  toot-aoldler  of  Ireland  and  the  Welt- 
em  lalea:  oppoaed  to  kerne,  a  light-armed 
■oldler. 

Of  kCTOn  •.•••IcaUirm^aria  'risifflici.  Slut. 

S*ll0W-grM(  <gal1d«nuX  n.     An  old  cant 

the  gibbet. 
ObUoti  (gallfiE).  n.  rina,     [A  plnnl  form: 
A.  Sal.  goiga,  geaiga;  O.Frfa  Goth,  gaiga, 
a.j/algm,  gaJlowa    The  A.  Sai.  a  I*  ofien 
Bofteuod  to  u  in  EogUah.     See  0.1    i.  An 

nail  are  elecuted  by  huging,  uiuiOl}  con- 

tbe  top,  to  •rhlch  the  criminal  la  lalpcnded 

abnll 


ipendlng  anything. 


S.  One  of  a  pair  ol  bracea  lor  aupporling  the 
.A'ao-'1*^"i1 


.__lloo-    Ii 

doable  plural,  muoua 
Oatlaiei-bau. 
Qtliom  (giilii),  odD.     Very; 
u.ffaUmet  poor     [Blang.J 
QallDin-blrd  (gal'lai-b«rd}.  n.    A  penon 

....... iiUiegHlloB* 

rto  (gJlaa-blla),  n.  pi.  JfoHt  on 
flUBh-decks,U)e 


'I'H'S^' 


\     TeS-^at 


(gallBi-frimX  ".     1.  Thi 

-  -  £  The  frame  by  whici 

mglne  la  aupportcd. 


Oalloira-frin  (gal'l ,.  _.     

danger  of  the  gallows     Dri/den. 
aaIlov>-<t(Liicliloiii(galiai-*t*u-ilKinz).  n. 
~  ">wa-bitU  (which  aeel 

ws-top  (galldi-top),  n.  Na-oL  a  cmas- 
I  ol  timber  tenoned  on  to  the  nllowi- 
at  or  near  the  top 
Bwa-trae  (fianfli-ti*).  n.    The  tree  of 


aallT(gitl'i).  a.     Like  gall;  bitter  a*  gall. 
'^UH  and  bitter  driukei  of  abi.'    Bp.  Oar- 


OaUrtgalli),  n.   In|)rui({iv,aeeOaLLBT,T- 

B-CmUu.  OAlIy-naxvnM  (gal  u- 
In^  gal-li-gaalioini};  n.    Etame  aa  Oai- 

OiUy-Tronn  (gal'U-wAtmX  ii.  (Bald  to  be 
Irom  the  adjective  gaUy,  bitter  aa  gall,  and 

myriapoda  eiemplihed  by  the  millepedai  or 

OiladiB,  Claloslis  (ga-Ioahl  n-  [Derived 
by  some  from  (JaUita  (aotca  undatatood),  ■ 
Oaullih  abue;  but  more  probably  from  LL. 
taloptdia  (through  the  cormptlone  colep'if  ia, 
calopdjdy,  from  Or.  jtaiofwdion,  a  wooden 
ahoe— talon,  wood,  and  paat,  podoa.  a  loot.  | 


jart  of  the  thoe  and  part  _- ..„. 

OilOpCga-iop'),  n.    |i^.    SeeOaLLor.)   1 
quick,  lively  kind  ol  dano^  somewhat 
■ambling  a  walta.  performed  In  4  time.— 
£.  The  mualc  to  which  the  danca  la  per* 

Oi^rs  (ga-lflr'}.  n.  Ilr.  audOaaL  goUliT. 
enough — go,  to.  and  Utrr,  enough.]  Abun- 
dance; plenty,  '  They  tippled  atrong  liquors 
oabjre'    Oldttmg. 

<Ml(Wlia,  n.    Same  ai  OoiocAa. 

Oa^B,!  e.<-    Togape;  tojrawn.     CAansr. 

ClalMIlUt(g|)I'aam).a.  [I^omjoU.)  Angrr: 
malignant.  '  Oaltonie  bitlamesi  and  wlllul 
Iraud  and  lalaehood.'    fip.  ilerbm. 

Otlt  (eslt).  n.     SMne  *i  Oavtt  (which  see). 

aallllielia(ga-lung1ca),  n.  An  Indian  lebri- 
luge  prepared  from  the  sterna  ol  rinsijHira 
KTmeoHi  and  r.  eordtftf is. 

aiUmila(gal-vBu'ik).  a.  [See  GALTamsu,) 
Pertaining  to  galvanlam;  containing  or  eihl- 
bltlng  It,  as  ^leonie  action,  ooleanie  Influ- 
ence.- OjlMnii:  fjfrfriciiy,  electrtcity  arla- 
Ing  from  chemical  action.  SeeQaLVAHlBH.— 

OALTANISM.^Oaieonu  balttrn,  an  iiMocla- 
tlOD  ol  galvanic  pain  lor  the  production  of 


cairenteleelrldly.  The  atrnpleatlormol  bat- 
tery conilata  ol  a  number  of  pain  of  copper 
and  line  plataslmmened  In  lUlnle  sulphuric 
acid,  the  luceeaalva  pain  being  Joined  to- 
gether by  wirea.  the  copper  ol  Qi*  Urat  cell 
to  tbe  line  ol  the  •aeond.  the  copper  of  the 
aecondtDtbeitncotthatblrd,anil*ODn.  (See 
Qalvanibm.)  Thi*  and  aimilar  forma  of  bat- 
tery are  ohjecttonable  partly  on  chemical  and 
partlyon  electrical  gronnda   Aathecheml- 

■trength,  Bc^g  leas  powerfully  on  thealnc. 
while  at  the  same  time  the  aino  which  baa 
been  diasolted  la  deposited  on  the  copper. 
thus  tending  to  aaalmllate  tlie  plate*,  and  to 
to  destroy  thecnmnt.  which  dependa  eiaen- 
tlally  upon  the  platea  retaining  their  dialfnc- 
tlve  metallic  characterlitlca.  But  the  moat 
Important  cause  ol  weakening  in  auch  bat- 
teriea  conslata  In  poiariufian  qf  tht  plattt, 
that  la.  In  tbe  depoaiUon  on  the  surface  of  the 
copperola  fllmof  hydrogen. which  nol  only 

ductlvlO',  but  also  brings  to  bear  an  electro- 
motive force  In  a  direction  oppoaed  to  that 
of  the  current  Various  battertea  have  been 
devised  to  overcome  these  obeUclea  to  the 

DanleU  battery,  the  Drove,  the  Bunsen,  and 


porous  jar  ol  n 


la  placed  iDalde  a 
onducting  and 


porooa  dish  dilute  aulphurl 
eiclte  the  tine  while  aa  a 

and  the  copper,  la  put  a  etrcmg  inlution  of 
Bulphate  of  copper  or  Uue  vitriol  For  the 
purpose  of  keeping  it  satnrated,  which  Is 
eatential.  cryatala  of  tolpbate  of  copper  era 

oU.  pounds       d.  Be.  abune;      f.  Be  fey. 
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tofpended  in  it  near  the  surfaoe  by  meuit 
of  a  wire-basket  of  coppei^  The  effect  of 
thia  armutement  is  that  the  hydrogen  ia 
intercepted  before  it  can  arriTe  at  the  cop- 
per, and  the  deposit  which  takes  place  on 
we  copper  is  a  denosit  of  copper,  the  hydro- 
gen taking  the  place  of  this  copper  in  the 
aatorated  solution.  The  cells  thus  con- 
structed are  nsnally  arranged  in  square 
compartments  in  a  wooden  box.  A  modifi- 
cation of  the  Daniell  battery  in  which  the 
wooden  trough  is  divided  into  cells  by  glass 
plates  or  varnished  slate  slaba,  which  are 
ag^  subdivided  by  porous  earthenware, 
mio  plates  and  dilute  acid  being  placed  in 
one  subdivision,  copper  and  its  sulphate  in 
the  other,  is  also  in  use.  The  Qrove  battery 
somewhat  resembles  the  Daniell,  but  has  a 

KMter  electro-motive  power,  the  plates 
ing  platinum  and  zinc  It  is  inferior, 
however,  in  constancv.  The  Bunsen  bat- 
tcny,  the  one  in  use  for  the  tel^m)hs  in 
Germany,  differs  in  principle  from  Grove's 
only  in  tne  use  of  a  carbon  or  charcoal  elec- 
trode for  a  platinum  one.  The  Menotti  is  a 
Daniell  battery  with  the  porous  Jar  replaced 
^  a  layer  of  wet  sawdust  or  sand.  Sir  W. 
lliomson  has  invented  a  form  of  battery, 
consisting  of  a  square  wooden  trur,  lin^ 
with  ImwC  at  the  four  comers  of  which  four 
blocks  of  wood  are  placed  to  support  the 
sine,  which  is  cast  with  bars  like  a  gridiron 
instead  of  being  a  solid  plate.  On  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tray  a  copper  olate  is  laid,  which 
forms  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery.  The 
liquid  employed  is  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
sine,  and  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  are 
dropped  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell  round 
the  edgea.  Instead  of  the  porous  earthen- 
ware Jar  of  the  Daniell,  the  sine  is  protected 
from  the  sulf^ate  of  copper  by  having  very 
strong  thick  paper  tied  round  it    This, 


Section  of  Sir  William  Tbomsoo's  Baneiy. 

while  it  allows  perfecUy  free  electrical  com- 
munication between  the  two  plates,  hinders 
the  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  solution  from 
beinff  carried  up  to  the  sine  by  currents  of 
the  Uquid.  This  battery  is  used  at  all  the 
telegraph  stations  at  which  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son's siphon-recorder  is  employed. 
QftlTanical  (gal-van'ik-alX  a.    Galvanic 

The  phenomena  of  manrnets.  of  electrical  bodies, 
oletUvatiuaJ  apparatus,  teem  to  form  obvious  niate> 
rial  for  fuch  sciences.  lytuiettL 

aalyailiim<galVan-inn),  n.  [From  Oalvani, 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  1700,  the 
first  investigator  in  this  field.]  That  branch 
of  the  science  of  electricity  which  treats  of 
the  electric  currents  arising  from  chemical 
action,  more  particularly  from  that  accom- 
panying the  decomposition  of  metals.  If  a 
plate  of  copper  and  a  plate  of  amalgamated 
zinc  are  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  water 
and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  so 
long  as  the  plates  are  kept  separate  no 
apparent  action  takes  place,  but  whenever 
tnev  are  brouc^t  into  contact  bubbles  of 
hyw)gen  gas  appear  at  the  copper  plate 
and  continue  to  be  formed  so  long  as  the 
plates  are  kept  touching.  If  weiglied  after 
being  for  some  time  in  contact,  the  copper 
plate  is  found  to  be  unaffected,  the  nno 
plate  to  have  lost  in  weight,  and  the  liquid 
to  hold  in  solution  the  lost  sine  in  the  form 
of  the  sulphate  of  that  metal  If  wires 
of  copper  or  any  other  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity be  attached  to  the  plates,  and  their 
free  ends  be  made  to  touch,  the  changes 
mentioned  take  place  Just  as  if  the  plates 
themselves  were  in  contact  If  a  portion 
of  the  wires  thus  joined  is  placed  parallel 
to  a  magnetic  needle,  the  austral  or  north- 
seeking  end  of  the  needle  no  longer  points 
to  the  magnetic  north  but  to  a  point  either 
to  the  west  or  east  of  it,  and  all  the  above- 
mentioned  phenomena,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  occur  even  when  the  wires,  instead 
of  beins  in  contact,  are  merely  placed  in 
a  liquid,  the  liouid  completing  the  con- 
tact Wiben  so  unmersed  the  ends  of  the 
wires  show  strong  chemical  affinities;  thus, 
tf  the  conducting  liquid  be  a  solution  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  the  wire  from  the 
sine  plate  becomes  coated  with  the  cop- 
per of  the  solution,  while  the  other  wire 
attracts  its  oxygen  and  sulphuric  acid. 


Volta'a  Pfle. 

/,  Positive  wire. 
»,  Negative  wire, 


wasting  away  by  entering  into  combina- 
tion with  theuL  Again,  if  the  ends  of 
the  wire  be  connected  by  a  small  piece  of 
platinum  or  iron  wire,  the  passage  of  the 
electric  current  through  the  wire  makes  it 
red  hot  The  wires  connecting  the  plates 
are  found,  therefore,  when  in  actual  or 
virtual  contact,  to  possess  magnetic,  chemi- 
cal, and  heating  propertiea  Such  an  ar- 
raiu;ement  of  plates  as  the  above,  together 
with  the  exciting  liouid,  is  called  a  gaitanic 
pair,  or  fftUvanic  mm,  and  a  combination  of 
such  pairs  or  cells  forms  a  gaivanic  batUry. 
fSee  under  Galvakio.)  A  galvanic  pair 
through  which  an  electric  current  is  passing 
forms  a  complete  chain  or  or- 
otic; thus,  in  the  above  ar- 
rangement of  plates  the  cur- 
rent may  be  supposed  to  start 
from  the  sine,  pass  through 
the  liquid  to  the  copper,  and 
thence  through  the  wire  back 
to  the  zinc.  When  the  copper 
and  zinc  plates  are  connected 
by  the  wire  the  circuit  is  said 
to  be  eloted,  the  current  then 
circulating;  when  the  connec- 
tion between  the  plates  is  not 
complete  the  dreuit  is  said 
to  be  broken  or  interrupted. 
When  the  circuit  includes 
only  a  single  cell,  like  the 
above,  it  is  called  a  simple 
gaivanic  eireuit;  when  it  in- 
cludes several  cells  Joined 
together  it  forms  a  eomp<nmd 
galvanic  drcuiL  The  copper 
plate  in  the  above  arrangement,  or  the 
chemically  passive  plate  or  extremity  in 
any  arrangement  or  battery,  is  called  the 
positive  pole  of  the  cell  or  battery,  and  the 
zinc  or  chemically  active  plate  or  extremity, 
the  negative  pole.  See  the  above  figure  of 
Volta's  pile  or  battery,  which  consists  of  a 
number  of  compotmd  plates  of  copper  and 
zinc  separated  by  circular  pieces  of  wet 
cloth  —  a  dnc  plate  at  bottom,  copper  at 
top.  Galvanic  electricity  is  a  most  import- 
ant agent  in  the  arts,  in  medicine,  surgery, 
Ac,  and  it  was  only  through  its  discoverv 
that  ^e  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph 
became  possible.  (See  Tileoraph.)  Galvan- 
ism.from  its  dealing  with  current  electricity, 
or  electricity  in  motion,  sometimes  receives 
the  name  of  dynamictU  electricity,  in  con- 
tradistinction i/ofrictumal  electricity,  which 
is  called  etatical,  from  its  being  concerned 
mainly  with  the  electric  condition  of  bodies 
in  which  electricity  remains  insulated  or 
stationary.  See  Elbctricitt. 
Oalyanist  (gal'van-ist),  n.  One  versed  in 
galvanism. 

(MlTailiiatlon(gal'van-is-i''^on),n.  l.The 
act  of  affecting  with  galvanism.— 2.  The 
state  of  being  so  affected. 
Qotvaniie  (gal'vanhs),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  gal- 
vanized; ppr.  galvamzir^.  1.  To  affect  with 
galvanism.— 2.  To  plate,  as  with  gold,  silver, 
or  other  metal,  by  means  of  gal\  anic  elec- 
tricity; to  electroplate  by  galvanism. —8.  To 
restore  to  consciousness  by  galvanic  action, 
as  from  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 
QftlTBllind  (gal'van-!zdXl>.  and  a.  Acted  on 
or  affected  by  galvanism.- Ga/ranued  iron, 
a  name  given  (a)  improperly  to  sheets  of 
iron  coated  with  zinc  by  a  non- galvanic 

grocess,  the  iron  being  first  cleansed  by 
iction  and  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
add,  and  then  plunged  into  a  l>ath  composed 
of  melted  zinc  and  other  substances,  as  sal- 
ammoniac,  or  mercury  and  potassium;  and 
2)  more  properly,  to  sheets  of  iron  coated 
rst  with  tin  by  a  galvanic  process,  and 
then  wiUi  zinc  by  immersion  in  a  bath  con- 
taining fluid  zinc  covered  with  sal-ammoniac 
mixed  with  earthy  matter. 
QftlTanlMr  (gal'van-lz-^r),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  galvanizes. 
Galyano-caastie  (gal-van'd-kas'^tik),  a. 
[From  galvanic,  and  eauttU  (which  see).] 
Relating  to  the  heat  derived  from  galvanism 
when  employed  as  a  caustic. 
GalTail0glTPll7(g«l*VAn-ogaifiXn.  [TLgal- 
vanitin,  ana  Gr.  glvphd,  to  engrave.]  Same 
as  CHyphography. 

One 
galvanism. 
n. 
„  process; 

impression  taken  from  such  a  plate. 
GalTanograpbioCgal-van'd-grarikXa.  Per 
taining  to  galvanography. 
aalTAllpcniIllgr_(galvan-og'ra-fi),  n.     [E. 
and 


GalTaiUflOglBt  (gal-van-or6-Jist),  n. 

who  describes  the  phenomena  of  galva 
QolTanOfraph  (gal-van'd-graf),  n.    A  plate 

formed  by  the  galvanographic  process;  an 


method  of  producing  plates  for  copperplate 
engraving  by  thejcalvanoplastic  process 
wlttiout  etching.  The  drawing  is  made  ex- 
actly as  it  is  to  appear  upon  pq>er  either 
by  means  of  a  thickish  pigment  on  a  polished 
suver  plate  or  copper  plate  coated  with 
silver,  or  by  means  ox  chalk  on  a  roushened 
copper  plate,  so  that  the  painted  or  chalked 

Sortions  form  a  slightiy  raised  surface.  A 
eposit  of  copper  is  then  made  on  the  plate 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  a  copper  plate  is 
thus  produced  forming  an  exact  reverse  of 
the  other,  the  raised  portions  of  which  now 
appear  depressed.  The  impressions  are 
taken  from  this  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
copperplate  printing. 

aflLlyanolOg7(galvan-oro-Ji).ti.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  galvanism. 

Qftlyano-xnanietlo  (galvan'6-msgnet"ikX 
a.  Same  as  Bleetro-magnetic 
Qftlvanometer  (gal-van-om'et-«r).  n.  [Oal- 
vanic,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  detecting  the  existence  and 
determining  the  strength  and  direction  of 
an  electric  current  In  all  galvanometers 
the  principle  of  the  action  is  the  same.  It 
depends  upon  the  force  which  GCrsted  dis- 
covered to  be  exerted  between  a  magnetic 
needle  and  a  wire  carrying  a  current— a 
force  which  tends  to  set  the  needle  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  and 
whose  intensity,  other  things  remaining  the 
same,  depends  dii-ectly  upon  the  strength  of 
the  current  The  tine  galvanometer  con- 
sists of  a  magnetic  needle  poised  at  the 
centre  of  a  coil  of  Insulated  copper-wire, 
wound  round  a  vertical  circle  that  may  be 

turned  horizon- 
tally on  its  stand. 
If  the  needle  and 
vertical  circle  are 
both  in  the  mag- 
netic meridian, 
when  a  current 
passes  the  needle 
is  defiected,  the 
strength  of  the 
current  being  as 
the  sine  of  the 
angular  devia- 
tion. The  Mtatic 
galvanometer 
consists  of  a  pair 
of  similar  needles 
magnetized,  with 
their  poles  turned 
opposite  ways, 
and  stiffly  con- 
nected at  their 
centres,  so  that  both  will  swing  toge- 
ther. The  one  tends  always  to  turn  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  the  other  under  the 
earth's  magnetic  attraction,  so  that  tf  the 
ne^es  were  perfectly  alike,  we  should  have 
a  perfectiy  astatic  pair,  or  a  pair  that  would 
not  tend  to  assume  any  particular  direction 
trom  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  earth. 
One  of  the  needles,  a  6,  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  coil  odkf  through  which  the 
current  passes ;  the  other,  a'l/,  just  above 
the  coiL  When  a  current  traverses  the  coil 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  the  action  of 
all  iMurts  of  the  current  upon  the  lower  needle 
tends  to  urge  the  austral  pole  a  towards  the 
back  of  the  figure  and  the  boreal  pole  6  to  the 
front,  while  tiie  upper  needle,  a' V',  is  affected 


yolsomfm. 


Gr.  graphd,  to  write.]    A 


JL 


Sine  Galvanometer. 


prinoiiMdly  by  the  current  CD  of  the  coil 
which  urges  the  austral  pole  of  to  the  front 
of  the  figure  and  the  boreal  irale  b*  to  the 
back.  Both  needles  are  thus  urged  to  rotate 
in  the  same  direction  by  the  current,  and  aa 
the  opposing  action  of  the  earth  is  greatly 
enfeebled  by  the  combination  a  much  larger 
deflection  is  obtained  than  would  be  given  by 
oneof  the  needles  if  employed  alone.  In  the 
tangent  galvanometer  a  verv  short  magnetic 
needle  is  delicately  suspended  so  as  to  turn 
in  a  horizontal  phme.  The  point  about  which 
it  turns  is  at  the  centre  of  a  vertical  coil  of 
copper-wire  through  which  the  current  it 
passed.   The  diameter  of  the  coil  is  at  leaat 
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Ian  or  tneln  tlmea  U»  l«nrtfa  of  the  oeedle. 
Tbs  needle  Is  ChereforeuauallriiDtmarethiui 

i inch  long;  aniforeonvenlBncflot  reading  iU 
eOectlona,  long  llttht  polnten  ef  Blamlnlnm 
ororglawnbreBrecemeatedtDtUendL  To 
UH  tKe  Initrumsnt  It  li  plued  h  tbmt  the 
•ertlCHl  coll  ol  copper-wire  !•  fn  the  pluie  of 
the  magnetic  meridian.  The  current  li  then 
•ent  tlmnuh  the  coll,  ind  the  HUle  hj  which 
the  nsedle  la  deflected  lirsad  off.    Itiaeaajr 


, lalllijh 

mtrror,  and  gupended  hi  the  centre  of 
•  ••■ticil  coll  of  very  tmill  diameter  braillk 
Abre.  A  morable  masnet  la  pn>*lded  for 
bringing  the  needle  Into  (he  plane  of  the  coil 
when  the  Utter  doea  not  coincide  with  the 
magnetic  meridian.  Needle.mlmr.uidmag' 
netwelghonlriboutllgntin.   Atadlitance 

(tand.  with  a  graduated  icale,  faelng  the 

of  the  Bcale,  a  hole  la  cut,  and  a  fine  wire 
■tretcbed  upright  acrou  It.  A  atrong  lamp 
aludi  behind  the  opening  ao  that  Its  light 
will  fall  on  the  mirror  ud  be  rcBected  back 
on  the  Kale.  An  Image  of  the  wire  will  thua 
be  conataatl)'  IhroWQ  on  the  Kale,  and  the 

win  produce  a; 

Image.  A>  the  cu 

other  the  Indci  wm  mwo  twuvQ.ot  ^4  w,b 

other.   ThiB  miraoometer  wa>  Invented  tor 

long  the  onlf  Initrament  with  which  alRnala 
could  be  read  through  long  aubmarlne  line*; 
■Dd  It  ia  (tQl  smplo/ed  to  a  great  eitent 
(houfb  iMlDS  inperMded  bj  the  ilphon- 
reeorder  ot  &e  aame  iDTenlor. 
a«]»WlOPtartlO(e»l-»«n'a.p]aat"ll£),o.  per- 
taining to  the  art  or  proceaa  of  electrotyF 


I'S-akfip),  n.     lOiU- 
I.  to  eiamlne.1    An 

urrent.   AmagDetlc 


GftlTMtMOOM  (gain 
eauwTA,  and  Or.  Mkop 
hialniment  for  detect 
direction  ol  an  electric 
needle  la  a  galranoaco 

Oalmuwoopte  (gal'  —  — ., 

Of  or  pertaloing  to  a  nlvanotcnpe. 
OttlWBI,!  n.     The  gallowa.     Cliauai 


jilco,  flie  a 


--—^ ,  ___JlI»(Ra.ma'6S.a,Ba-ma'al- 

deLnof.  Thebeetle-rnlleaaraplder-mltei. 
afamilv  of  Arachnlda.  order  Acarlna,  dlitln- 
gul^ed  bT  the  abaence  ot  eyea,  bj  tree,  tlll- 
larmDBlpI,chelateanlehD»,widbyleg>»lth 

pwaalUc,  and  fonnd  on  insecli,  blida,  and 
other  animal*,  generally  on  the  neck.  Some 
Inleatplanta  lAeapeclea  la  common  In  bird- 
cage*, doing  aerloua  iDjury  to  ca»-bLrdi. 
The  •pecie*  paraaltic  on  pooltij  livea  tor 
a  time  on  the  hnmau  akin  and  givaa  tlae  to 
iDlolerabte  Itchiog. 

OUnUhM,  I  O&mMllMl  (ga-maah'ei).  fk 
[O.  Pr.aanueAei,  It  ifanuueit.  BpatterdaihH. 
from  L.L,  gamba.aoof,  O.Fr.  gantbe  (Fr. 
jambt),  leg;  or  the  origin  ma;  be  Celt  gar, 
a  ehajik.  through  the  iJLnguedoc  rr^rvtHocAo, 
a  legginn.  1  L  High  buola,  buiklna,  or 
itartup*.— i.  Short  apattetdaihei  worn  by 


middle 
OtmbA  (gam'ba),  k 


m'ba),  «  In  wntpor.  anoC  a 
'A  to  the  elongated  metacarpna 
lua  ot  the  niminanta  and  aoud- 


Quntado,  O&mbada  (gam-bi'dd 

r  covering  1 
m  muddy  m 

a,  rar,  tat,  t>lli       mi.  n 
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A  kind  ot  leather  caaee  at 

uteid  uf  stirnipa. 
imtMwni,  Ounblaon  (ga 
m),  ».    [O.lfr.  gamttrntBn, 
iia;  Pr.  garpJtaix;  M.H. 


Wedgwood  ref 
bambakintm. 


OftinbBt  (gam'bet), 
jam**,  leg.  1  One  o 
■lie  of  the  greenahi 


Called    alao   .:l«Dn 
and  UaeqxtttBn^ 
.    [Fr,  gambetlt.  O.Ti. 


[Malayan.  1   An  earth j-looldng  aubatance  of 
llghtbrown  hue,  wbich  U  u»S  medicinally 


chiefly  Imported  from  Singapore,  and  la 

jlelded  by  l/ntaria  Oambier  and  U.  octdo. 

OunbUon.  n.     See  Oahhehoit. 

OamblltlaaJii'blitXn.  Ininunf.aplayeron 
the  vlol-dl-gamba.  or  viol  with  ili  itringa. 

Oombft  (gunlilt).  n.  (Fr.;  IL  gambello.  a 
tripping  up  ot  one'a  lega,  or  aupplantlng. 
from gomte,  tbe  leg.]  la  eheuplai/ing.ttui 
aacrlnce  of  a  pawn  early  In  the  game,  tor 
the  pnipoae  of  taking  up  an  attacking  poal- 

Ounbla  (gam'bl),  v.i  pret  A  pp.  s/ambUd; 
ppr.  ganMing.  [Freq.  ot  oamt,  with  b  In- 
*erted.  aa  in  numbtr,  huoMs.  ]    To  play  or 

iMimbla  (gam'bl),  1. 1    To  loae  ot  aqnander 


BLimhlT  (gamliler).  n.    One  w 


.boms  (inm'bllng-honaX  ».    A 

. .,  or  garo-bOjT.  n.    (From 

iiani,  'in  the  Indo-Chlneie  Penlnaula.) 

irgum.reun,  yielded  hyaevcral  apeclea 
ee*.    The  gamboge  ol  European  com- 

ndendrtm  pambtvjoidft  of  Qrahom,  *tT 


China.  It  la  yellow,  and  contained  i 
in  the  middle  layer  of  the  bark  ot  th 
It  la  obtained  by  Inclaion,  and  iaauei 


mixture  oi  realn  with  16  to 
B)  per  cent  of  gum.  OambiHe  baa  draitle 
purgative  propertiea,  but  la  aetdom  admlnU- 
lered  eicept  In  combination  with  other  aub- 

It  produce*  death.  Other  apeclea  ot  Oarcinia 
Yield  a  ahnilar  drug,  which  ia  coUected  tor 
local  UBB.  but  not  tor  eiportatloo.  The  •o* 
called  American  gamboge  ia  "*""  '"■'■■  ■' 


iboraui,  Ounbogie  (gam-' 
i-boTrm.  gun-hSj'ik  or  gam 


gambope 


-boj'lk).  o. 


aambolUd;     ppr.     ga ^.    , —...,. 

fO.B.  gainhoUt.gninbaudf^  gombauldt;  ot 
same  orlglD  as  Fr.  aatnbadr,  gambol,  onni- 
MUer,  to  wag  the  lea  or  kick.  vlt.  from  0  Pr 
gambf.  It  gaynba,  the  Ics.  Fr.  jafnde;  LL. 
gamba.  boot]  I.Todanceandaklpabont  In 
aport;totrlBk;  to  leap;  to  play  In  frolic,  Uke 


t.  To  leap;  to  atart  ai 


Qambol  (gam'bol).n.  A  skipping  or  leaping 
about  In  frolic;  a  aklp;  a  hop;  a  leap;  a 
iportlve  prank-  'BeaatBlnini'»^°'' friiV'd.' 
Drydtn. 

Oambrsl,  Oambrll  (gamlirel,  gam'bril),  n. 
IFtom  It  flomio.  the  leg  I    1.  The  litnd-leg 

leg.  uaed  by  butchen  for  auapendlng  anlmala 

hipped  tml-.  amantard 

(tembrcd,  oiimbrU  (gamlirel.  gamtril).  v.  t. 

To  tie  or  bang  up  by  meana  ot  a  gambril 
thmat  through  the  leg*.  'Ill  .  .  .  can? 
youmm6r<tfit  like  a  mutton.'  fleon.  i  Ft 
oambroDn (gam-brOn'), n  Inmaiiii^.akind 


Jama  (gim).  n.  lA.Sai.  oamen,  ooimb,  Joi, 
pleaaure;  Icel.  gantan.  delight,  gratincatlon: 

ia  oi  aame  origln.'l  1.  Sport  of  any"kind:  Jeaii 
play.     'Twltteamegtudpanu'.'    Jffllim. 

S.  Any  contrivance  or  amngement  for  tiia 

tndng  aklU  or  atrength.  and  ihe  like;  aa.  a 

KIM  of  chance;  the  oatni!  ot  cricket:  High- 
id  gamet;  apeclUcally  (pl.).ln  rian.anliq. 
divoralona  or  contest.,  at  In  wrtalUng,  nm- 
nlim,  throwing  the  dlacua.  is.,  uiually  In- 
atltuted  In  honour  of  n 
hlblted  for  the  amuoem 

Olympian  garnet;  Circeni 
act  ol  playing  at  anyii 


allv  in- 


1  alngle 


earda.  cricket.  chem.—t  The  pHie  or  atake* 
In  any  auch  game— B  The  requlalte  num- 
ber of  point*  or  advantagee  to  be  gained  In 
order  to  win  any  auch  game;  the  perfor- 
mance of  whatever  1*  neceaeaiT  to  be  vlc- 
(orlooi  in  any  game ;  aa,  la  crfbbage  fll  la 
game.  —&  Field  aporia,  ai  the  chaae,  fal< 


p«ianlCothlo- 

OAMB 
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OAKOER 


deaignation  In  the  g»me-liiwa.— &  Scheme 
punaed;  measures  planned. 

This  Mcms  to  be  the  prcaent  gnrnt  ofthmt  crown. 

Sir  IV.  Ttm/U. 

0.  Amorous  sport;  gallantry. 

Set  them  down 
For  sluttish  kpoils  of  opportunity 
And  daughters  of  the  g^  m*.  SAa4. 

—To  mak€  game  <^,  formerly,  to  make  a 
oame  qf,  to  turn  into  ridicule;  to  delude  or 
humbug. 

Do  the  J  not  seek  occasion  of  new  quarr^ 

On  my  refusal  to  distress  me  more. 

Or  Mtakt  agamgot  my  cakunitiesf  Miiton, 

Oftme  (gamX  vi-  pret  Sl  pp.  gamed;  ppr. 
gaming.  [A.  Sax.  gamian,  to  play.  See  the 
noun.  ]  L  To  play  at  any  sport  or  diversion. 
2.  To  play  for  a  stake  or  prize;  to  use  cards, 
dice,  biUiards,  or  other  instruments,  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules,  with  a  view  to  win 
money  or  other  Uiing  waged  upon  the  issue 
of  the  contest;  to  be  in  the  habit  of  so  doing; 
to  gamble; 

Avarice  iadf  does  not  calculate  strictly  when  it 
gamts.  Burkt, 

OanM  (g&m).  a.  L  Of  or  belonging  to  such 
animals  as  are  hunted  as  game;  as,  a  game 
pie;  Koame  preserve.— 2.  Having  the  plucky, 
unyielding  spirit  of  a  game-cock ;  courageous ; 
resolute. 

I  was  rame.  ...   I  felt  that  I  could  have  fouf^t 
even  to  the  d^ith.  IV.  Irving. 

8.  Beady,  willing,  or  prepared  to  do  some- 
thing; as,  are  yon  game  for  five  shillings  r^^ 
Are  you  willing  to  lend  or  subscribe  Ave 
shillinffs?  [Slang.  \—To  he  game,  in  playing 
at  cards  and  the  like,  to  have  attained  the 
requisite  number  of  points  to  win;  to  be 
victorious.— 7*0  dfego>?i^,  to  maintain  a  bold, 
resolute,  courageous  spirit  to  the  last 

Oame  (g&mX  a.  [W.  cam,  crooked.]  Crooked; 
lame;  as.  Koame  leg.    [Slang.] 

Gcune-bas  (gam'bag),  n.  A  bag  for  holding 
the  game  KiUed  by  a  sportsman. 

Qame-OOOk  (g&mlcok).  n.  A  cock  bred  or 
used  to  flght;  acock  of  a  good  fighting  breed. 

Oome-egg  (g&m'egX  n.  An  egg  from  which 
a  fighting  cock  is  bred. 

Oaooe-fowl  (gam'foulX  n.  A  fowl  bred  or 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  fighting. 

Qameftll  (g&m'fnl).  a.  l.  FuU  of  sport  or 
games;  sportive.— 2.  Full  of  game  or  beasts 
of  sport.     * Oam^ul  ytoo^'    Pope. 

Gamekeeper  (gimltgp-^r).  n.  One  who  has 
the  care  of  game;  one  who  is  employed  to 
look  after  animals  kept  for  sport 

Ckune-laWB  (g&mlAz).  n.  pi.  IJiws  enacted 
with  regard  to,  or  for  the  preservation  of, 
the  animals  called  game. 

GameleM  ^gimlesX  a.    Destitute  of  game. 

Oamely  (gamliX  adv.  In  a  game  or  cour- 
ageous manner. 

QmmenemCg&m'nesX  n.  The  quality  of  being 
game  or  having  an  unyielding  spirit ;  cour- 
age; plwckiness. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  his  gamentss.    Hughn. 

Qftme-preeerrer  Cgim'prd-z«rv-«rX  n.    a 

landowner  or  lessee  of  game,  who  strictly 

Creservet  it  for  his  own  n)ort  or  profit  The 
9rm  is  generally  applied  to  those  who  pre- 
serve so  strictly  that  the  game  becomes  a 
nuisance  to  the  fanners  whose  crops  are 
subject  to  its  depredations. 

Oomeeome  (g&m'snm  X  «■  Oay ;  sportive ; 
playful ;  frolicsome.  'Then  ran  she  game- 
•omtfasaoolt'    Tennyeon. 

Gftmefomely  (g&m'sum-liX  adv.  Merrily: 
playfully. 

CMineeoilieiien  (gim'snm-nea),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  gamesome;  sportiveness;  mer- 
riment 

Ghuneiter  (gim'st«rX  n.  [Game,  and  the 
suffix  -«tor.]  L  One  who  games;  a  person 
addicted  to  gaming;  one  who  is  accustomed 
to  play  for  money  or  other  stake  at  cards, 
dice,  billiards,  and  the  like;  a  gambler;  one 
skilled  in  games. 

A  gamtstrr,  the  greater  master  he  is  in  hl«  art.  the 
worse  man  he  is.  Boom. 

2.  t  A  merry  frolicsome  person. 

You  are  a  merry  gametUr, 
My  lord  Sands.  SMoM. 

&t  A  prostitute.    'A  common  gameeUr  to 

the  camp.'    Siiak. 
Oftmey  (gim'iX  a.    Same  as  Oamy  (which 

seeX 
GAinio  (gam'ik),  a.    In  tool  pertaining  to  or 

connected  with  the  congress  of  the  sexes; 

sexuaL 

In  each  ovarium,  along  with  the  rudiments  of 
agamic  eggs,  or  eggs  which,  if  developed,  produce 
young  by  true  partnenogene^is,  there  usually,  if  not 
always,  exists  the  rudiment  of  in  ephippial  egg; 
which,  from  sundry  evidences,  is  inferrea  to  be  a 
sexual  orgamu  egg.  /f.  Sptnctr. 


Oamlll  (gam'in,  ga-miUiX  n.  [Fr.  ]  A  ne- 
glected street  boy;  an  Arab  of  the  streets. 

The  word  gamin  was  printed  for  the  ilrst  time,  and 
passed  from  the  populace  into  literature  in  1834.  It 
made  its  6rst  appearance  in  a  work  called  Ciat*4e 
Gueux:  the  scandal  was  great  but  the  word  has  re- 
mained. .  .  .  T\it gttmin  of  Paris  at  the  present  day. 
like  the  Graeculus  of  Rome  in  former  time,  is  the 

?routhfui  people  with  the  wrinkle  of  the  old  worid  on 
ts  forehead.  Trans.  ^  ytctar  Hugo. 

In  Japan  the  ^»iNi>«x  run  after  you  and  say, '  Look 
at  the  Chinaman.'  Laurtnct  Oltfkant. 

Gamlng-hooae  (g&m'ing-housX  n.  A  house 
where  gaming  is  practised;  a  neU. 

Gaming-table  (gam'ing-t&-blX  n.  A  table 
appropriated  to  gamins. 

fl^"»w^  (gam'maX  n.    Same  as  QamyU. 

Gailllliazid»(gam-ma'ri-ddXn.p{.  {l^gam- 
marue.  Or.  kammarot,  a  crab,  and  eufos. 
resemblance.]  The  sand-hoppers,  a  family 
of  amphipodous  crustaceans,  of  which  the 
genus  Gammarus  is  the  type. 

damiliarollte  (gam-ma'rol-ItX  n.  [L.  gam^ 
martis.  Or.  kammaroe,  a  crab,  and  lUhoe,  a 
stone.]  A  fossil  crawfish  or  other  crusta- 
cean. 

Qammama  (gam'ma-rusX  n.  A  genus  of 
amphipodous  crustaceans,  of  which  the 
fresh-water  shrimp  is  a  species. 

Qammer  (gam'm^r),  n.  [Contr.  for  good- 
mother  nt  grandmother,  (^mp.  gaffer.}  An 
old  wife:  ue  correlative  of  gaffer. 

Delude  the  |>ious  dames  and  gttmmtrt. 
To  think  their  mumbling  guides'  precadon 
So  (iill  of  heavenly  inspiration. 

Hudihras  Rtdivivus. 

Qaininoil  (gam'munX  n.  [Fr.  jambon.  It 
ganUwne,  a  big  leg,  a  gammon,  from  gamba, 
a  leg;  L.  aatiSba,  a  hoof.]  The  buttock  or 
thigh  of  a  hog,  pickled  and  smoked  or  dried; 
a  smoked  ham. 

Gammon  (gam'munX  v.t  L  To  make  into 
bacon;  to  pickle  and  dry  in  smoke.— 2.  NauL 
to  fasten  a  bowsprit  to  the  stem  of  a  ship 
by  several  turns  of  a  rope. 

Gammon  (gam'munX  n.  [Connected  with 
game.  Comp.  Dan.  gammen^  sport]  1.  A 
game  called  usually  Back-gammon  (which 
seel— 2.  An  imposition  or  hoax;  humbug. 
[Colloq.  or  slang.] 

The  gentry  say  death  and  distress  are  all  gammon. 
And  shut  up  tneir  hearts  to  the  lab'rer's  appeal. 

Gammon  (gam'munX  v.t    [See  the  noun.] 

1.  In  the  game  of  b<uk-gammon,  to  beat  or  ex- 
cel, by  withdrawing,  either  by  superior  skill 
or  more  fortunate  throws  of  the  dice,  all  one's 
men  from  the  board,  before  one's  anti^onist 
has  been  able  to  get  his  men  home,  and 
withdraw  any  of  them  from  the  board— 

2.  To  impose  on  by  means  of  improbable 
stories;  to  delude;  to  humbug.  '  He  gam- 
moned me  with  a  trumped-up  story.'  La- 
tham.   [Colloq.] 

Gammoning  (gam'mun-ing),  n.  Naut  the 
lashing  by  which  the  bowsprit  is  boimd 
firmly  down  to  the  cutwater,  in  which  is  a 
hole  for  the  purpose  of  reefing  several  turns 
of  it.—Screu)-gammonm(i,  a  chain  or  plate 
fastened  by  means  of  a  screw  used  in  some 
vessels  for  convenience  in  tracing  up  the 
bowsprit  when  required. 

Gammoning -hole  (gam'mun-inghfilX  n. 
NauL  a  hole  cut  through  the  knee  of  the 
head  of  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  gammoning 
the  bowsprit. 

Gammon-plate  (gam'munplitx  n.  NauL 
see  Gamjcom-shaoklis. 

Gammon-ebaddea  (gam'mun-shak-UX  n. 
NaiU.  a  ring  to  which  the  gammoning  is 
made  fast;  it  is  formed  on  Uie  end  of  an 
iron  plate  bolted  to  the  stem  called  the 
gammon-plate. 

uammat(gam'utX*L  Same  as  CTamtil  (which 
seeX 

Gammy  (gam'mi),  a.  In  vagrants  tlang, 
bad;  unfavourable. 

Gamogeneda  (ga-mo-Jen'd-sis}.  n.  [Or. 
gamoe,  marriage,  and  geneeie  (which  seeXl 
Generation  by  copulation  of  the  sexes;  sexual 
generation. 

The  kind  of  genesis,  once  supposed  to  be  univer- 
sal. In  which  the  successive  generations  are  alike,  Is 
alwajps  sexual  genesis,  or,  as  it  has  been  otherwise 
called,  gamogtntsu.  H.  Sfeuctr. 

Gamogenetlc  (ga-mo-ien-et'ikX  a.  Of  or 
relating  to  gamogenesU. 

Gamomorpnism  (ga-mo-mor'flxmX  n.  [Or. 
gamoe,  marriage,  and  morphf,  shape.  ]  That 
stage  of  development  of  organized  beings 
in  which  the  spermatic  and  germinal  ele- 
ments are  formed,  matured,  and  generated, 
in  preparation  for  another  act  of  fecunda- 
tion, as  the  commencement  of  a  new  genetic 
cycle.    Brande  dr  Cox, 

Gamopetalous  (ga-mo-pefal-us),  a.    [Or. 


ffatno»,marriage.union,and  petalon^  a  flower- 
leaf.]  In  hot.  same  as  MonopetaUmt  (which 
seeX 

GamopbyllOUS  (ga-mofil-us  or  ga-mo-fll'- 
lusX  a.  [Qr.jfamoe,  marriage,  union,  and 
phyWm,  a  leal  1  In  boL  having  a  single  peri- 
anth-whorl with  coherent  leaves;  symphyl- 
lous:  opposed  to  apophyUoue.    Saehe. 

GamOMpalOOS  (ga-mo-sep'al-usXa.    [Or. 

rnoe,  marriage,  and  £.  e^wl  (which  seeX] 
hot.  same  as  Monoeepalous  (which  seeX 
Gamut  (ffam'utX  n.  [Or.  gamma,  the  letter 
O,  and  L.  ut,  the  syllable  used  in  singing 
the  first  note  of  the  scale.  ]  In  mueie,  (a)  the 
first  or  gravest  note  in  Guido's  scale  of 
music,  the  modem  scale,  (b)  A  scale  on  which 
notes  in  music  are  written  or  printed,  con- 
sisting of  lines  and  spaces  which  are  named 
after  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet 

Long  has  a  race  of  heroes  fill'd  the  stage. 
That  rant  by  note,  and  through  the gamui  rage. 

^Jdispn. 

Gamy  (g&m'i),  a.  l.  Having  the  flavour  of 
game;  havlDg  the  flavour  or  game  kept  un- 
cooked till  it  is  slightly  tainted;  as,  the 
venison  was  in  flne  gamy  condition.— 
2.  Courageous;  plucky;  game;  as,  a  gamy 
Uttle  feUow.    [CoUoq.1 

Gan  (ganX  V.  [A  contraction  of  hegan^  or 
from  a  simple  A  Sax.  ginnan.  A  form  can 
was  used  in  the  same  way.]  An  old  English 
auxiliary  equivalent  to  did.  *  Melting  in 
teres,  then  gan  shee  thus  lament'  Speneer. 

Ganoh,  Gaunch  (gansh,  gunshx  v.l  [Fr. 
ganehe,  It  gando,  a  hook.]  To  d^p  from  a 
nigh  place  on  hooks,  as  the  Turks  do  male- 
factors, by  way  of  punishment 

Take  him  away,  ganch  him,  impale  him,  rid  the 
world  of  such  a  monster.  Dryden. 

Gander (gau'd^rX  n.  (A.  Sax. pamfra.  'The 
d  and  r  in  gander  are  merely  euphonic;  a  is 
the  masculine  suffix  and  the  root  is  gan= 
gans,  a  goose;  comp.  Ice\.  gde,  a  goose,  gaei^ 
a  gander;  also  0.  gane,  Or.  diin,  L.  anser 
{^haneery  Morrie.  Comp.  also  Skr.  Aansa, 
a  goose.  See  Goose.]  The  male  of  the 
goose. 

Ciane  (g&nX  pp.  of  gae,  to  go.    [Scotch.] 
GangCgangX  v.i.  [A  Sax.  gangan,  Goth,  gag- 
gan,  to  go.]    To  go;  to  walk.    [Old  English 
and  Scotch.] 

But  let  them  ^WM^  alone  .  .  . 
As  they  have  brewed,  so  let  them  bear  blame. 

S/crtser. 
Your  flaunting  he»\u  gang  with  their  breasts  open. 

^r^NtMn^/t. 

Gang  (gangX  n.  [A.  Sax.  gang,  a  way,  a  pas- 
sage, a  gaUery,  from  gangan,  to  go;  whence 
also  genge,  a  number  going  together,  a 
gang,  a  company.  See  Go.]  L  A  number 
going  in  company;  hence,  a  company  or 
a  number  of  persons  associated  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  or  on  a  particular  occauon: 
used  especially  in  a  depreciatoxy  or  con- 
temptuous sense  or  of  disreputable  persons; 
as,  a  gang  of  thieves.  '  lliere's  a  knot,  a 
gang,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me.'  Shak. 
More  specifically— 2.  A  number  of  woricroen 
or  labourers  of  any  kind  engaged  on  any 
piece  of  work  under  the  supervision  of  one 
person;  a  squad.— 8.  In  mining,  literallv  a 
course  or  vein,  but  applied  to  the  earthy, 
stony,  or  other  substance  which  incloses 
the  ore  of  metals,  or  is  only  mingled  with  it 
without  being  chemically  oomuined;  the 
matrix  of  ore.  [In  tiiis  sense  often  written 
Oangue.y-L  The  channel  of  a  stream  or 
course  in  which  it  is  wont  to  run;  a  water- 
course. Hence  — 6.  A  ravine  or  gulley. 
[ProvinciaL]— 6.  As  much  as  one  goes  for  or 
carries  at  once.    [Scotch.  ] 

To  please  you,  mither,  did  I  milk  the  kye. 
An'  bring  a  gang  o'  water  frae  the  bum. 

DonaM  and  Flora. 

7.  The  field  or  pasture  in  wliich  animals 
graze;  as,  those  oeasts  have  a  good  gang. 
[Scotch.] 

Cianga  (gang'sn),  n.  A  Spanish  name  given 
totne  birds  of  the  genus  Pterocles  or  sand- 
grouse.    See  Sakd-orouse. 

CMOIg-board  (ganga)drdX  n.  1.  A  board  or 
plamc  with  cleats  for  steps,  used  for  walk- 
ing into  or  out  of  a  boat— 2.  A  term  applied 
to  planks  placed  within  or  without  the  bul- 
waHcs  of  a  vessel's  waist  for  the  sentinel  to 
walk  or  stand  on. 

Gang-bye  (gang^f),  n.  The  go-by.    [Scotch.] 

Mercy  on  me,  that  I  sud  live  in  my  auld  days  to 
gi'e  the  gang-t^t  to  the  very  writer.       Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Gang-oa8k(gang1caskXn.  A  small  cask  used 
for  bringing  water  aboard  ships  in  boats. 

Gang-day  (gang'daX  n.  [A.  Sax.  gang-daeg.] 
A  day  of  peramhulation  of  parishes;  a  roga- 
tion-day.   See  Gamo. 

Ganger  (gang'^r),  n.  1.  One  who  conducts  or 


ch,  eAain;     6h,  So.  loeh;     g,  go;     ],>ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^,     fH,  then;  th,  th\n;     w,  wig;    wh,  toMg;    th,  azure.— See  Kkt. 


i 


OAXOBTIO 

.    .)  ■  guc  or  bind,  u  tha  lore- 

m  gang  of  lahoiuen  or  plita-Uyen 

DDamllirur,— &  One  who  eingiorsoa;  ■ 
WBlksr.    ^rW.Smtt    [Scot^l 

Ougetle,  OuicUt  (gu-letik,  gan'jik),  a. 
BeUUng  lo  Ihs  rlrar  Ougei. 

Oaatffag-plm,  ( gang' in -pie ).  «.  a  long- 
eonuuaed  jHet;  ■  parmuunt  or  heredlUr; 
pniceM     [Scotdl.] 

mr  £u&ei  J«ft  m  B^  BBd  ^blbcr  afore  leftnhiin. 

fflfig""  OtagUal  (gaug'glJ-ak,  gug'BU- 

tl).  a.    H«I*tlDg  to  s  gingllon. 
QWIglUWd  <gaDg'glI-&t-edX  a.     HuTlng 

guiglioni:  InKmilleil  or  lutertwliteilwLCb 

OMi«^onn,  Gu^itolona  (gsns'gK-rnrm, 

niour,  aod  L  Jtmna,  sbape.]    Having  Uie 
•h&pe  d[  ■  guigllDD. 
flUli^im  (ging'gU-on),  n.  pL  OUU^  or 
"*"g^'""*  (guig'gli-a,  gang'gll-oniy     [dr. 
Uanjfjfan.  ■  aort  iS  iiralirag  or  «xcT«cence, 

fllan 


Qieapli 


B  origin  of  the  nerre  In 

thfi  flplQA]  cord-  Sacondlj,  the  great  irmpA- 
thedc  nvre,  oblch  bug  nrjous  gsag^jB 
on  rutoiu  pvU  ol  lb  In  tba  loverte- 
bral«  ttaeia  guigU*  are  ceDtng  rA  narToui 
force,  (iidaredlttrlbutadUirciugb  the  body 
'"  — '~    •""  """h  ring  ol  tbe  bodj.  con- 


mrcelluni  of  certnln  fungal*.  —  L^/mfkalin 

oonplion,  a  lymphalio  gland. 
<huiKllDnuy(guig'gli-on-H-rl),a.  Compoled 

of  ganglLn 
" " a  ( gang'gll-fl-na"ra),  n.     [Or. 


by  Radolphl  to  the  ninlluKoai  snd  uti di- 
late dlvluuni  of  the  animal  kLngdom  vhlch 
are  characterlred  by  a  ganglionic  type  of 

OusliCmlc  (gang.ati-on'lk),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  EtDgUon;  u.lbe  i/aB{iliim.ic  nerret  ol 
the  digeatlre  organa;   or  tbe  ganQliwtic 


OuXllonioa  (gang-glL-m 
medic  Uuil  agenta  which 
by  £e  ganglionli 


the  aenalbl- 

,_Tte  iupplled 

■ympathetli:  lyBtem  of 


OAilg-IiiUter  (gang^i 

or  employer  of  a  gang  or  body  of  warifen: 

Gang-plougti  (g*"! 


perioral 

ine  pLoughihare  itocked  In  one 

ChJl(-pimch  (gang'pnnsh),  n.     An  arranire- 

0«ntm  (gang'ri:U  n,     Ono  who  gang!  or 

fo  wklk-  <6)  A  lagrant.  [Scolcb.] 
OangTBl  (gang'relX  a.  Vagrant;  ragabond. 
OuLSTtmSite  (gang'grl^n-M),  i.(  prel.  ft  pp. 
ffanffrenatfd;  ppr.  ffanffrenatiT^f.  To  pnt^ 
duce  a  ganmne  In;  to  gangrene. 
Oancrsna  tgang'gr^n).  n.  lPr.,froin  L.  gan- 
^Fcma;  Or.  ^ryniina,  from  fro*,  oraind,  to 
gnaw,  Uy  eat  1  1.  In  pathoL  tbe  flnt  atage 
of  mortlBcatlon  of  Ildng  fleah:  k  called 

¥Ue.  m.  lat,  t«U;       mi.  met,  hti;      pb 


from  ita  eating  away  tbe  fleab. — 1.  In  bc4.  i 
dlaaaaa  endbig  In  putrid  decay. 
OutgniLB (gang'grjn),  e.t.  preL  &m.gan 
grentd;  ppr-  ffangrenatg-     To  produo«  i 
gangrene  m;  to  mortify. 

(gang'grtaX  e.  L  To  become  loor 


(gang-gren-ea'aenlY    a. 
noiu;  (ending  to  moraaca- 


:.«»'; 


K'lraie  tofil  belotp  the  gangvay,  aa  applied 
a  mBinljcr.  ininli«  that  Tie  holds  hlmaeU 

with  either  ai  he  aEall  judge  right.- To 
ftrina  to  Iht  gangaati  (tianf.),  topnnlih  a 

datlgweA,  OustldB  (gang'wek.  giing'tid), 
iTTiogatlon  weeli,  when  proceHiora  are 
made  to  aiirrey  Uie  bouudi  of  parlahea. 

(talllI<gBn'll),n.    [Pr.l    A  kind  of'^ tile 
tfiMn. 


O&njaii,  OnnJalL  Cgan'Jt.  gnn'JIi),  n.  Tbe 
namefor  the  hemp  plant  In  the  north  of 
India:  apeclllcally.  the  dried  plant  whluh 


una),  family  Pellci 
leet  In  lenglh,  an 
be  tipiof  tbewlngi 


hihe*  chieflj 
Lllaa  Craig,  u 


ucnltbeBehrlde* 


^eatan.  Tbe«pocleaalioi_. 

on  tho  eaatera  coaita  of  North  America 
Labrador. 

GailOCeiltuat  <aa-no-aeral-a).  n.iii.  [ 
^nD«,lnatre,and£enAal^, theheadj  Owi 
name  for  a  group  of  foaail  labydnthoido 
with  poUahed  horny  or  ganoid  pial«a  cv 
ing  the  bead,  a  character  which,  hovei 
la  common  to  the  order. 

OauooaplulDiu  (ga-no-ief al-naY 
the  beta  coTerad  by  ahlnlng  pollal 


l(ga.no-i 

1  by  ihlnlng  pollah  -  _ , 

•;■  >"-""■■■»  •• 

id  ttdoi,  appear- 


Id  (gai 
ildeL 


g  order  aaaoldeL 


?.V 


iharacCerized  by  an^Iar 
jijgonal  or  circnlar  Kalea. 
□my  or  bony  platea.  covered 
itc  of  glceay  enamel-like  eub- 
preience  of  a  epiral  valve  1q 

nd  by  free  gilla  protected  by 
The  bony  ^ke  and  Btorgeoa 


iHlorlty  are  extinct 

^(Kan-old'l-anV  a.  RameaaOinind. 

OulOtdlan(gan-old-|-an),n.  BameetOanoid. 
(hU10ln«(gan'&-ln).  n.    Tbe  peculiar  bony 

treneparency  to  the  platea  of  ganoid  Otbea 
and  of  lome  lahyrlnUiodonta.     It  It  shnpljr 

a«lUet(gBnl'lBt),  TL    SaatuGamOtt 
OantlBt  (gantlet),  n.     [Naaallied  from  Sw. 
ffatlopp.  from  ffata,  a  atreet,  a  line  of  aol- 

illltary  puuiihment  In- 


™^  o™ 


coatroleny.  or  111- 


Ouitry  (gan'tri).  n. 
QMiynwde  I  ga'sl-m 


eiKle- 


lain.  (Rp. nanto, jNiFiM. gander. 

tpecfeio^  wild  gooae)  which,  in  the  Dctlti<iiu 
work  of  Cyruiu  de  Bergerac  (IStex  relatluc 
the  Jonmey  of  Dominique  Oonialei.  Spanlib 
adventurer  to  the  iDDon,  are  repiuenlsd 


er  the  chariot  of  Gonialea. 


Oaol  (In)),  n.    Same  aa  JaU. 
OBOiaaacl.    Sameai^ailL 
OMl-blTd  ail'Mrd).  n.    Bameaa^oa-fcM. 
Ow>l-dallve)T(Jal'dMi-v«-riXn.    Same  ai 


QAOL-TCTER 


MOntei'aaV  n.  [Heb.,  aulUUoiL]  Ooenf 
ao  order  atlewlib  ductort,  wbu  uppurnt 
■Itsr  ttaa  cloilne  of  tha  Talmud. 

QV)  {«»P)l  n-  (From  gapt;  IccL  iwp.  a 
huttu.)    A  bmk  or  Dpanliig,  h  In  t  It-act, 


Vm;  ■  defect  or  Biw,  u  Is  haaoDr  or  n 

MulMd  nticrtn  lUiMd  hr  >lu  DJinui;  of  llu 

—T'efCepiIaiip,  toHcan  ■  vnk  point;  t 
rapalr  >  delect;  to  rapplj  ■  ttrnpoaij  ei 

lib  pottcjr  ceubti  In  Kniiac  ttvpi. 

la  bndiac  wtjt  jiDd  i4r«D«,  aqd  tiffing nfj. 

— To  ttvrtd  in  the  gap,  to  eipoH  one'i  lel 
tor  Uie  proteclion  of  •ometblng;  to  niak 

Ow«  (e*p). ".    .--- 

gap\ng.    [A.  Sax.  otdj 


ifX  v.i.  preb  A  pp.  gaptd;  ygt. 
[A.  Sax.  gtdpan;  Dan.  po^,  Icel. 

rpa,  to  nzB  wjta  opea  raoolh:  D.  oapen, 
„-..  . ,    ,  -r ....  _ K 


•loerplneH 

mral' 

'  With  gaping   uionlthment 

KMl'   Byrm.   (i" '- 
□r  expBCtaUon. 


gaplxta  crawd. 
lit   bud   itued 


o  lulnn.  deToor, 


ipt  far,  nfUr,  and  » . 

It'll /or  mi>  ealnte.'    Drydm. 


(top«(E*P).  o-    1.  Tbe  act  of  gaping, 

1,  In  fxif.  the  wldtb  ol  tha  month  when 

_.  ,,   ,-__,  ,1 
m  gaping.     It  li 

>r  (B^i^r),  >L     1.  One  who  gapaa.  h  Id: 
L,  from  HtHplDcia  drowiLnei^  or  dul 
I.  In  wonder,  aatanlahmeal,  longing  da 
,  aipecUUon,  or  the  lika. 
ie  Eslclcn  ilinnr  il  On:  dlualnd  ibbn  hnl 

9  ipeeiH  of  Mya. 


Rutcara.  Ac.,  whoae  ■ 

OftP*-«Md  fitp'iMk  > 
tbe  pruilncUl  word  mi 
Ihs:  itarinf  Idly  or  wlua  ignoTi 
with  the  mouth  open:  ttia  aRec 
on  an  Ignorant  penoa  bj  •odu 
•xhlbltion  or  alghL 

aip-toatlkad  ((ip^Uit),  a.    Hi 


lU  li  pannanenlly 

[A  cormptlon  of 
rinp,  gaping.  J  Oap- 


Okr(E>tr).  [A  Aai.fdr.adart)  L  Anekm«ii 

Haion,  ai,  Edaoror  Eidoar,  happy  weapon 
Ethelijar,  poUlowtt----      ■■    ■  I 


JelDBe,  from  the?  loi 


of  the  geniii  Lepldoaleui  found  in  (he  (reeb 

thealllgltorgar,  liiomowhatLlkethalolu 
■Uigator.     It  attaloa  the  length  of  10  reet. 

0«r(«W),  i-t    llool.  ffSnt,  Dan.  jis™,  8w. 

Era,  to  make]     To  cauis;  to  mate;  Us 
rca;  to  oompel  [Old  SngUih  and  acolch. ) 


OukluMiiz  (gii-an-ad),  A    [Fr.]  Apmdnc 

obtained  by  treating  the ■ ■•-■--  - 

-"     ■      ■  which  lUll 


anClty  of  alliarln  a 


onlalni  a  certain 


ffoSa 


lime,  magneda.  Ac     ItlinJapteid 
lug  red  and  black,  but  doea  not 
good  porpla. 
flirin<iTlj  flanin^Tlft  (gtr'an-dn), 

«>nin«.  madder.)  Tha  prodoc' 
J  treating  polTerlied  madder,  ,. .  ..  _  .„ 
eihaoited  with  water,  with  oonoentrated 
•alpbitilc  add  at  \W  Cental'  Fahr.),  and 
again  waahlng  with  water.  Til*  rMldue  Ihua 
oUalned  It  found  to  ileld  better  rwnlla  In 
dyelw  than  madder  Itaelf.  Uw  coloun  pro- 


ms iDH  after-treatment,  < 
of  tha  fabric  deilred  lo 

0«njinil  bkr^-ganl 
dea  <d  Ichneumon,  tbt 


Jm.  tipi 


•on.    It  then  auddenly  i  pa 

tnoi  the  reptile')  colla.  It4 

neck,     nara  U  uma  :  il> 

aMertlou  in  the  fact  that  the  giningan  doca 
poaaeaa  the  power  of  inflating  and  contract- 
ing Iti  body  with  great  rapidity. 
atsvnaoa,  CalBvanos  (sar'a-Tana.  kal'a- 
Tana).  A  muoe  foraeveral  kindi  of  pulie. 
Including  ZWie/idt  harbadentit  and  J3,  nq- 

Oixb  <gtrb),  n.  [O  Fr  garbt,  I  garb,  appear- 
ance, comellnen;  It.  3p.  Fg,  f^aroe,  garb, 
carriage,  comeliueM— of  Teutonic  ortidn; 
eomp.  A.  Hai.  giaraa,  clothing,  preparaUon, 
getkni,  prepared;  £.  gear,  year^  O.R  gate, 
ready;  O.H  a.  porauL,  parui;  attire,  «irau>- 
jan,  to  make  ready.)  1.  ClotlilDg;  clothe*; 
Tettnre;  habit;  apecUlcaUy,  an  oBlclal  or 
other  dlitlngnithing  dreai.  -The  judge  wat 
arrayed  la  hu  offlclal  ^  rfr. '  Daily  TtltirafK. 
1.  Faihlon  or  mode,  now,  tpeciflcally,  of 
dreat.  hut  formerly  alao  of  ipeech,  manner, 
and  the  like;  mode  of  doing  anyUihig;  ei- 
Icrior  appearance;  deportmeot.  '  He  wean 
the  Mrt  bnt  not  the  cfotbeaol  the  anclanta.' 
i>iiAani.  '  He  could  not  apeak  Engllib  tn 
the  nallre  part.'  Slutk.  '  Fautanlaa  began 
to  lire  after  the   Pertlaa  part.'      uJur, 

aiuterlty  and  part  ae  he  controlled  the  war.' 

aiak, 

0«r1)h  n.     In  Aer.  aee  Omaa. 
autaxaO»rb'*J),ii.  (O.KparftuA,  probably 

from  parole,  to  aift.  Osrbaee  thui  properly 
maani  what  la  lifted  oni,  refuie.)  The 
bowelaof  an  animal;  refute  paKtof  Oeah; 
oflal;  behce,  the  rofuae  animal  or  Tcgetable 

offenifTe  matter,  aa  immoral  wrltlnga  and 
thellkft 

£olu(.Th[mEti(DafulUii1AiiaelbBk'El. 

OMrtwfaa  (giirb'*}d]k  a.    Stripped  of  the 

Oubat  (hrt  {gUb\  n.     \Tt.  atrbt.  Sp.  oar- 

hi,  a.  narh.  OB.O.  porta,  eheat.)  InAcr. 
a  flheai  of  any  kind  of  grain,  bnt  ipeclflc- 
ally,  a  aheat  of  wheat-Buppnted  to  be  the 

the  hind  milat  be  expreaied 
OulMd  (glrbdX  a.    Dreeud;  habited 
akrtMl.1  n.    See  Garble. 
O&rtMl [gkfbeD.n.   The  plankneit  thekeel 

of  a  ihlp.      See  aiRBOARI>.gTRKAK. 

OftTblS  (gkrtil).  i.i.  pret  A  pp  garilid; 
ppr.  aariling.    (O  Fr,  pnrieUtr,  to  illl,  to 

MUD.  a  coarn  a^Ve;  irom  Ar./liarta,  a  >l?Te, 
or  L  eribeUw%,  dim.  of  crStram,  a  ulcve.) 
1.  To  lift  or  bolt;  toieparate  tha  Bueor  valu- 
parta  from  the  coarae  and  UKleie  parte. 


E.  To  lelecl  and  cnll  toch  parta  ot  aa  may 

•em  a  purpoae;  to  mutilate  ao  aa  to  gin  a 
falie  tmpreaalon  of;  to  aophlatlcate;  to  cor- 

0«rUe,l  a«rbelt  (gu^X),  •>.  i.  Anything 
that  haa  been  alfted  or  from  which  the 
eoarae  parta  have  been  removed. 


looked  after  the 

purity  of  druga  and  aptcea;  hence,  one  who 
cuUa  out  or  i^eeta  (o  aerre  a  purpoae. 

M.  >|i»eclon.Dr«      >l  i     l-^J^' 

Oaitnafd-pUnk(Eki'bard>plangkXn.  Saiit. 
the  Bnt  plank  fattened  oeii  the  keel  on  the 
'  ilde  of  a  ttaip't  bottom. 

d->tr«k.  glirlianl-atrikX  n.    A'aut.  the 
i  range  or  itreak  of  plaain  laid  on  a 

_..  J-.  boltom  next  the  keel. 
Oarttolit  (gtr^ll),n.     [O.Fr.  pnrtvua,  It 

oarlwslKi,  a  great  itir  or  Doiae.  a  tumulLl 

TtUDUlt;  uproar;  dltorder. 


(J»roe(g»rt),n.  An  Indian  m. 
.!._  ...   rnin,  nil,  teeda, 
imperial  gallona 
(glr-ain'i-B},  n.    tin  honour  of  Dr. 

.  iC]    A  genua  of  Clualaces,  conalat- 
oppaaHe-ieaved  tree^  with  plakUh 


chleiir 


chlenr  found 


iwtel;  U- 

in  India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.     The 

mangoateen-tree  (O,  JIamKMiana)  li  a  tne- 

dea  of  Ihia  genui :  other 

tpeclea  fnroleh  gamboge 


hart,  atag,  buck,  or  hliid)  fnll-faced  or  io 
Ing  at  l£e  ohaerver,  whether  the  animai 
be  paaaant,  nmpant,  or  otherwiae.     When 
a  baatt  of  chaae  ia  repretenled  In  Ihl*  potl- 


the  fltteenth  cen- 

OHa«n(RU'dD),n. 
(From  Teut  Rwt 
l)Di  directly  from 
«.  the  O.Fr  — "'-  ■ 

comp    ] 
den.  O,  port™,  (Jnlh.  gardt,  A.  Si 

rIA,  O.H.O.  pBrto.hirfo,  ai 

.  yard,  a  garden ;  A-  Su.  ovrdan,  b 
incloae.     The  tame  root  h  tern  li 
"  rf,  L.  eoAoi 


9.e!  pafiA,  O.il.O.  parto, birfo,  an  Incioied 


Lpf.^, 


of    herl 


d  ahnba  la  called  a  ^over-garden;  and 


eh.  Be  IneA:     g.^;     J.Job;      h,  Fr.  t«:      ng,  iliv;      la,  lAea;  th,  fAIn;      *.  vlg;    wh.  irUg;    ih,  anie.— Bee  Kit. 
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that  to  fruits  is  called  a  fruit-garden.  But 
these  uses  are  sometimes  blended. 

Cod  the  fixst  garden  made,  and  the  first  city  Cain. 

CowUy. 

2.  A  rich  well-cultivated  spot  or  tract  of 
country;  a  delightful  spot 

I  am  arrived  from  fruitful  Lombardy, 

The  pleasant  ^an/^/i  of  great  Italy.  SMaJt. 

Garden  (g&r'dn),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  pro- 
duced in  a  garden;  as,  garden  implements, 

Qaxtton  (gilr'dnX  v.%.  To  lay  out  or  to  culti- 
vate a  earden;  to  prepare  ground,  to  plant 
and  till  it,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
plants,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  fruits. 

We  farm,  wcfartUn,  we  our  poor  employ, 
And  much  command,  though  little  we  enjoy. 

LraMe. 

Garden  (gikr'dn),  v.  t  To  cultivate  as  a  gar- 
den.   Cotgrave. 

Garden-balsam  (gftr'dn-bftl-sam),  n.  Im- 
patiens  Balsamina,  a  weU-known  ornamen- 
tal plant,  nat  order  Balsaminaceie,  intro- 
duced into  Britain  from  India  in  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Garden-engine,  n.   See  Gaebbn-pump. 

Gardener  (gar'dn-^r),  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  make,  tend,  and  dress  a  garden. 

Gardener*!  Garters,  n.pi.  A  plant,  Phal- 
arit  arundinacea  variegata.  See  Phalaris. 

Gardenesqne  (gftr-dn-esk'),  a.  In  hort.  a 
term  applied  to  the  free  symmetrical  style 
of  laying  out  a  garden,  in  which  the  form 
of  the  beds  raav  be  varied  from  formal 
geometrical  outlines. 

Garden-fOasB  (g&i^dn-glas),  n.  l.  A  round 
globe  of  oark-coloured  glass,  generally  about 
1^  foot  in  diameter,  placed  on  a  pedestal, 
in  which  the  surrounding  objects  are  re- 
flected :  much  used  as  an  ornament  of  gar- 
dens in  Germany.— 2.  A  bell-glass  used  for 
covering  plants. 

Garden-house  (g^dn-hous),  n.  L  A  sum- 
mer-house. 

Look  you.  Master  Greenshield,  because  your  sister 
is  newly  come  out  of  the  fresh  air.  and  that  to  be 
pent  up  in  a  narrow  iodeinfif  here  i'  the  city  may 
offend  Iter  health,  she  shaU  lodge  at  akg-ardttt-hotise 
of  mine  in  Moorfields.  IVebsttr. 

2.  A  privy:  a  necessary.  [Southern  States 
of  America.] 

Garden -hnsbandry  (gftr^dnhuz-band-ri). 
n.  A  branch  of  horticulture,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  raise  fruits,  vegetables,  and  seeds 
for  profit  on  a  smaller  extent  of  g^und 
than  is  usually  occupied  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

Crardenia  (g&r-dfi'ni-a),  n.  [Named  after  Dr. 
Garden,  an  American  botanist]  A  genus  of 
Bubiaceie,  consisting  of  (often  spiny)  trees 
and  shrubs  natives  of  the  Cape  and  of  trop- 
ical Asia  and  Africa.  They  have  large  hand- 
some white  or  vellowish  flowers,  which  are 
often  delicionsly  fraorant;  Q.  Jlorida  and 
O.  radteaiu  are  well  known  in  cultivation 
as  Cape  Jasmine. 

Gardening  (Rftr'dn-ing).  n.  The  act  of  laying 
out  and  cultivating  garaens;  horticulture. 

Gardenless  (gUr'dn-Tes),  a.  Destitute  of  a 
garden.    Shelley. 

Gardenly  (gttr'<m-li),  a.  Having  the  char- 
acter of  a  garden;  like  or  relating  to  a  gar- 
den; becoming  or  appropriate  to  a  garden. 

The  crop  throughout  being  managed  in  a  garden ty 
manner.  Marshall. 

Garden-monld  (gftr'dn-mOldX  n.  Mould  or 
rich  mellow  earth  suitable  for  a  garden. 

Garden-plot  (gilr'dn-plotX  n.  a  separate 
portion  of  a  garden  laid  out  with  flowers, 
vegetables,  or  bushes. 

Ganlen-iramp,  Garden-engine  (giir'dn- 
pump,  gftr'dn-en-JinX  n.  A  machine  with 
a  hose  attached  for  artificially  watering 
gardens,  lawns,  Ac. 

GardenshiptCgiUr'dn-shipXti.  Horticulture. 
Lord  Sha/te^mry. 

Garden -spider  (g&r'dn-spI-ddrX  n.  The 
common  name  of  the  spider  Epeira  diade- 
ma,  from  its  being  found  in  great  numbers 
in  gardens,  especially  in  autumn,  where  it 
stretches  its  beautiful  geometric  webs  per- 
pendicularly from  branch  to  branch,  remain- 
ing in  the  centre  with  its  head  downwards 
waiting  for  its  prey.  The  web  of  this  spider 
is  composed  of  two  different  kinds  of  threads, 
the  radiatiuK  and  supporting  threads  beinsr 
strong  and  of  simple  texture.  The  fine  spiral 
thread  which  divides  the  web  into  a  series 
of  steps,  decreasing  in  breadth  toward  the 
centre,  is  studded  with  a  vast  amount  of 
little  globules,  which  give  to  the  web  its 
peculiar  adhesiveness.  The  dorsal  surface 
of  the  abdomen  of  this  spider  is  marked 
with  a  triple  yellow  cross,  whence  the  name 


Crosi-ipider.  It  is  also  sometimes  called 
Diadem-gpider. 

Garden-squirt  (gftr'dn-skw^rt),!!.  A  squirt 
for  watering  flowers. 

Ckirden-StUld  (gilr'dn-stand),  n.  A  stand 
or  frame  on  which  flower^pote  are  placed. 

Garden-Stuff (g&r'dn-stuffj,  n.  Plants  grow- 
mg  in  a  garden;  vegetables  for  the  table. 

Garden-sweep  (g&r'dn-swep),  n.  a  curving 
carriage-drive  through  a  garden. 

Garden-tillage  Ci^dn-til-&j),  n.  The  till- 
age or  cultivation  of  a  garden. 

Garden-warbler (g&r'dn-wftrbldrX  n.  See 
Beooafioo. 

Garden-ware  t  (gfti'dn-wirX  n.  The  pro- 
duce of  gardens. 

Garde-VlBure  (gftrd-vfi-zdr),  n.  [Fr.,  sight- 
guard.]  In  her.  the  vizor:  so  named  from 
being  used  as  a  defence  to  the  face  and  eyes. 

GflXdon  (gilr'don),  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.]  A  fish 
of  the  roach  kind,  Leucieeue  Idus. 

Garden  (gar'don),  n.  A  mispronunciation 
of  Costard's  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  for 
Ouerdon.    Shak. 

GardylOO  (gfti^di-lO).  [Fr.  aardez  (-vous  de) 
VeaUf  look  out  for  the  water.]  Save  your- 
selves from  the  water.    [Scotch.] 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night  (in  Edinburgh)  the  whole 
cargo  (of  the  chamber  utensils)  is  flung  out  of  a  back 
window  that  looks  into  some  street  or  lane,  and  the 
maid  calls  Gardyloo  to  the  passengers.       Smollett. 

Gare  (gar),  n.  [Possibly  akin  to  gear,  accou- 
trements (which  seeX]  Coarse  wool  growing 
on  the  legs  of  sheep. 

Garet  iSS^\  «•<•    Same  as  Gaure. 

Garet^ar),  n.     A  state  of  eagerness  and 

excitement 

The  multitude  hastened  in  a  fell  and  cruel^rv  to 
try  the  utmost  hazard  of  battle— J/oUand,  Transl. 
or  AmntiaHUS  Marcellinus. 

Garfisll  (gftr'flshX  n.  [See  Gar.]  The  name 
given  to  the  fishes  of  the  genus  Belone,  a 
genus  of  marine  teleostean  fishes,  of  the 
family  Esocide,  characterized  by  a  remark- 
ably elongated  body  covered  ^th  minute 
scales,  and  a  long,  narrow,  beak-like  snout, 
furnished  with  numerous  and  minute  teeth. 
The  common  garfish  {B.  vulgaru)  is  from 
2  to  3  feet  in  length,  has  a  forked  tail,  and 
small  pectoral  and  ventral  fins.  It  is  known 
under  a  variety  of  names,  as  sea-pike,  sword- 
fish,  sea-needle,  green-bone,  and  mackerel- 
guide.  The  last  name  it  has  because  it  makes 
Us  appearance  on  the  English  coast  in  sum- 


Common  Garfish  (Belotie  vu/£-aris). 

mer.  a  short  time  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
the  mackerel.  The  flesh  resembles  mackerel. 

Gar^^allse  (gUr'gallzX  v.t  pret  <&  pp.  gar- 
galtzed;  ppr.  gargalizing.  To  gargle.  Mar- 
ston, 

Garnney  (gftr'ga-ni),  n.  [Perhaps  from 
A.  Sax.  geres,  a  marsh,  and  ganet,  ganot,  a 
kind  of  fen-duck.]  A  species  of  duck,  the 
Anas  querquedtUa,  or  summer  teal,  often 
found  m  this  countay  in  the  winter. 

Gargantuan  (gttr-gan'ta-an),  a.  [From  Gar- 
gantua,  the  hero  of  Rabelais's  satire,  so 
named  from  his  father  exclaiming  *Que 
arand  tu  as/  'How  large  (a  gulleQ  thou 
hast ! '  on  hearing  him  cry  out.  unmediately 
on  his  birth.  '  Dnnk,  drink  I '  so  lustily  as  to 
be  heard  over  several  districts.  It  required 
900  ells  of  linen  for  the  body  of  his  shirt,  and 
200  more  for  the  gussets,  1100  cow-hides  for 
the  soles  of  his  shoes,  and  he  picked  his 
teeth  with  an  elephant's  tusk.1  Great  be- 
yond all  limits  or  beyond  credibility;  enor- 
mous: prodigious;  Brobdingnagian. 

It  sounded  like  a  Garga$ttuaH  order  for  a  dram. 

Standard  newsfafer. 

Gargarlsm  (giir'g)lr-izm),  n.  [L.  garparis- 
mus;  Qt.  gaixfarizo,  to  wash  the  mouth.]  A 

Srgle;  any  liquid  preparation  used  to  wash 
e  mouth  and  throat,  to  cure  inflamma- 
tions or  ulcers,  Ac 

Gargarlie  (g&r'gilr-iz).  v.t  pret  <&  pp.  gar- 
fKtrtzed;  ppr.  garganzing  [Fr.  garganser; 
L.  gargamo;  Gr.  aargarizd,  to  wash  the 
mouth.  ]  1.  To  wash  or  rinse,  ns  the  mouth, 
with  any  medicated  liquor.  —2.  To  apply  or 
use  as  a  gargle.  'Vinegar,  .  .  .  gargarized 
doth  ease  the  hiccough.'    Bacon. 

Ganret  (giir'Jet).  n.  [In  senses  1  and  2  pro- 
bably a  form  of  gorget.]   1.  The  throat 

And  dan  RusscI  the  fox  stert  up  at  ones 

An  by  the  garget  hentc  chaunteclere.    Chaucer. 


2.  A  distemper  in  cattle,  consisting  in  a 
swelling  of  the  throat  and  the  neimbour- 
ing  parts.— 3.  A  disease  in  the  uoders  of 
cows  arising  from  inflammation  of  the  lym- 

J>hatic  glands.  — 4.  A  distemper  in  hogs, 
ndicated  by  staggering  and  loss  of  appetite. 
6.  An  American  name  for  Phytolacca  dec- 
andra,  commonly  known  as  Poke  or  Poke- 
weed,  which  has  emetic  and  cathartic  pro> 
perties,  and  has  been  employed  in  medicine. 

CMLTgll  (gHr'gil),  n.  [Perhaps  a  form  of  gar- 
get, gargol  (which  seeY]  A  distemper  in 
geese,  whicn  affects  the  head  and  often 
proves  fataL 

Gargle  (gftr'gl),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  gargled;  ppr. 
gargling.  [Comp.  £.  gurgle,  gorge,  gargoU. 
Fr.  gargouUler,  to  dabble,  to  paddle;  L.  gur- 
gulto,  the  gullet,  windpipe;  JL  and  Gr.  gar- 
garizo,  to  rinse  the  mouth;  O.  gurgel,  the 
throat  gurgeln,  to  gargle.  The  interrela- 
tionship of  these  words  is  not  very  clear. 
Probably  the  LaUn  is  the  origin  of  the  others, 
but  an  imitative  origin  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  to  some  of  them.]  1.  To  wash  or 
rinse,  as  the  mouth  or  throat  ^th  a  liquid 

E reparation,  which  is  kept  from  descending 
ito  the  stomach  by  a  gentle  expiration  tu 
air.— 2.  To  warble;  to  play  in  the  throat 
[Bare.] 

Let  uose  which  only  warble  long, 

And  gargle  in  their  throats  a  song. 

Content  themselves  with  ut,  re.  me.        IFeUUr. 

Gargle  (gilr'gl).  n.  Any  liauld  preparation 
for  washing  tne  mouth  and  throat 

Gargle  (gftrgl)>  n-    Same  as  Gargoyle. 

Gargol  (gftrgolX  n.  [See  Garget.]  A  dis- 
temper in  swine;  nurget    Mortuner. 

Gari^oyle.  Gargoil  ^r'goil),  n.  [Fr.  gar- 
goutUe.  See  Gargle.]  In  arcA.  a  projecting 


Gargoyle. 

spout  for  throwing  the  water  from  the  gut- 
ters of  a  building.  Gargoyles  of  various  forms 
are  found  in  nearly  all  styles  of  architecture, 
but  were  peculiars  develofied  in  the  (Sothic, 
where  they  are  found  in  all  conceivable 
forms,  angelic,  human,  and  of  the  lower 
animals,  the  water  beinjg  generally  spouted 
through  the  mouth.  In  some  of  the  larger 
buildings,  where  the  height  of  the  walls  is 
considerable,  the  gargoyles,  having  to  pro- 
tect far  in  order  to  throw  the  water  clear  of 
the  walls,  are  of  large  size. 

Gargyle  (giir'gnx  n.    Same  as  Gargoyle. 

GanNOdT  (glr-i-blil'di),  n.  1.  A  kind  of 
Jacket  worn  by  ladies,  supposed  to  resemble 
the  coloured  shirt  which  formed  a  promin- 
ent part  of  the  dress  of  Garibaldi  and  his 
soldiers.  —2.  A  peculiar  style  of  hat:  so  named 
for  a  similar  reason. 

Garlsb.  Gatrlsh  (g&r^shX  a-  [O.E.  gare, 
possibly  a  form  of  gaze  (but  see  Gaze). 
Comp.  dare,  daze  (as,  to  dare  larks) ;  snore, 
snooze;  freeze, /rore,  Ac.]  1.  Gaudy:  showy; 
staring;  dazzling;  attracting  or  seeking  at- 
tention.    '  The  garish  sun.'    Shak. 

There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook. 

Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look. 

Hide  me  from  dzy'i  garish  eye.        Mi/ton. 

2.  Extravagantly  gay ;  flighty.    *  It  makes 

the  mind  loose  and  garish.'    South. 
Qarlsbly,  Galrlshly  (g&'rish-li),  adv.    In  a 

garish,  uiowy,  or  dazzlmg  manner;  gaudily; 

SighUly:  wildly. 
Garlshness,  Galrishnees  (g&'rish-nesX  n. 

1.  The  state  or  cmality  of  being  garish :  gaudi- 
ness;  finery;  affected  or  ostentatious  show. 

There  are  woes 
in-bartered  for  the  garishness  of  joy.    Coleridge. 

2.  Flightiness  of  temper:  extravagamce  of 
Joy  or  ostentation;  want  of  steadiness. 

This  (fasting)  is  a  singular  corrective  of  that )  ride 
!kn<\  garishness  of  temi>er,  that  renders  it  impatient 
of  the  sobrieties  of  virtue,  but  open  to  all  the  wild 
suggestions  of  fancy  and  the  impressions  of  vice. 

SoHth. 

Garlsonn,t  v.t.   To  hesL 

I  cannot  seen  how  thou  maist  go. 

Other  waics  thee  Xo  garisoun.        Chancer. 

Garland  ( gftrtand  ),  n.  rO.  E.  pirlond,  ger- 
Umd;  Fr.  guirlande,  a  garland,  from  (as  Teu- 
tonic ward  becomes  Romance  guard;  wise, 
mtise)  O.H-fl.  wiera,  a  coronet  a  crest, 
through  M-RG.  uriereUn,  a  dim.  of  wieren. 


F&te,  fllr.  fat  fftU;       md.  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  biill;       on,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc  f«y. 


to  plklt  round  about  WtAgwooA  derlvei 
it  Irum  gala,  Uiroudh  tbe  olAot  proTincI*] 
n.  laTaagaUrailt,gallanai,wblcbtnluaai 
bi  thBHUHotfuluiiLI  L|  AiayilcioirD: 
a  dfkditn. 


lis  top;  tbe  ptlnclinl 


>  book  of  bftlUdi; 


E«iSX" 

rope. 

hem  of  ■  n,« 

to 

1  chiiina     (t)  A 
__iliiJiig  loot  ui  iu 

to  II  band  otl 

OurlUld  (girtuTdi  o.'( 'To  deck  witb  ■  i 
Und  or  suUndi.     '  A  trt 
dr«D  paWand«d. '    ffAoTf 


Okrlla  (EKTlik),  n.  lA.  Sai.  ^rUe  OT^rliae, 
Iroro  ndr,  ■  d«rt  or  Unce— (toni  Ihe  ipear- 
■hiiped  iMTn-snd  UOe.  m  pot-licrb,  *  leek, 
which  «pp8»r«  u  a  frequent  tenoinatlon  in 

^  jfiuin  Mliram.ji  hardj^bujlMOb  perenn]»i, 


and  the  louth  ol  1 


SoutI 


tthui' 


mrlic  li  lUinuUnt.  tonic,  end    promote! 

3iKe<t<on:  It  hu  iilHi  diuretic  and  ■udorlBc 

pTftpertlea.  and  li  a  good  eipectcnuit. 
(krllc  (gartik).  o.     A  Jl*  or  fan*  popular 

at  the  lieielnnlng  ol  the  tereateaDtli  cen- 

turT-     Ooodriih- 
QuUo-eatsr  (rtrlik-(t4rX  n.      Tied  bj 

Shakepen  In  ifarioianut  In  the  Knie  nl  a 

low  felloK,  from  the  fact  that  garlic  waa  a 

/avourite  rlanri  In  Greece  and  Borne  unona 

the  lonr  orden. 
OuUekwort  (rtrlUirSrt),  n      A  plant. 

Sitj/rnbnum  Attiaria. 
Oullokr  (glrljk-l),  D.     Like  or  coDtalntn« 


(wriaaiit  (^gtr^ent).  n. 
O.Ft-  gamtivnt,  from  par 
luppljr  wltb.  to  romiih,  to 
III8H.]  Any  article  ol  clol 
■own.  Ac ;  anrthing  whict 


>d(iAr;nient-ed),a.  Coveted  wli 
OftnncntDM   ((ai'ment-ar}.  n.      Clothn 


[3e«  Oabjcirt.)   a  tar- 
Oaraar  (gu'nerX  it.  (Ft.  fwiwr,  ■  eora-tolt, 
chi  cAaini     «b.  8c  lodk;     s.  m;     j.Job; 


Ifrent,  grain;  L  granariat  a  placa  whan 
com  I*  kepi  trom  irniniiiH.  a  gnln.  3« 
Oruirt]  a  granaiT;  a  buUdiDK  or  place 
whan  gnin  1>  atored  lor  preaerratlou. 


Oaniat(gWnet),n.  [Ft  gnaat.  It  ^m 
oTtmala,  From  L  granvm,  Rraln.  Ked 

•carlet  dje  obtained  from  It— cochlnei 
K<:la  being  oace  luppoaed  to  be  lee 
a  tpeclei  of  oak.     Comp.  Sp.  grana 


name  conunon  to  a  gronp  or  familr  of 
mineral!  varjrlng  conuderafalT  in  compo* 
iltlon,  aa  alamloa,  lime,  magneala,  or  aome 
other  baae   it  aaaoclated   with  the  lUica 

Gartjeta  occur  gecieraUr  In  Enlca-aLate.  horn- 
blende-ilata,  gneiia,  and  gnuille,  uaoatlr  la 
crritala  more  or  leia  regulaT.  The  crjitali 
ban  numeroiu  ildea.  tram  (welie  to  alitj 
oreien  slghty-lour.  The  priTalllng  colour 
li  red  of  tbHoui  ahadei,  but  often  brown, 

Tbey  tometlmH  reaemble    the   hraclnth, 


noble,  precloua.  or  oriental  garnet,  of  orUn- 

in  Pegu,  the  graaau- 
et  froni  Ubarla,  the 
,  the  lucdnllo.  th» 


Inporled  from  Syrlai 


■art  nt  tackle  Oied  U 


lUlptilde  of  line.    See  Zina 

Oamat-hlnsB  (gar'net-hinIX  n.    A  ipaclea 
_.  ^, jgjj^g  (Jig  ,^,^  y  i^ii  ^|,^_ 

■,  I-.     Called  In  Bcotland  a 
I.     Con- 


of  hinge  re 


(l«niettfaroiM  (gir-net-ifer 

talnln«  gameta,  aa  a  rock  ma 
Ownllll  (gUr'nlah).  t.L  [Fr.  , 
vide  ur  eqnlp  with  thiugi 
puqpnire.  gaenin.  O.Sp.  gm 
ueman— comp.  O.H.O.  warn 
A  Sax.  mmun.  to  take  care,  to  warn.  . 
rrgardi  tbe  term.  -hA  In  verta.  aae  AbaB 
The  root  la  seen  alio  tn  warft^  btwan,  guar 


•I,  a.  aarm 


LTodtwlthle 


a  <Uih,  with  lometluog  la 


,.n,i,luJ.    j/™«. 


nM  tbe 
akaw. 
OcndiU  {gU-nlah).  n. 


'to  warn  the  heir.'     i^i- 


0«rnlllt-tM>lt  (^tr'nlih-bilt),  n.  A 
having  a  chamlered  or  facetod  head. 

drnlilted  (gar'nlibt),  pp.  In  htr.  an 
thet  for  a  charge  provided  with  tan 

OunlUlM (g«r-alib-«0. n.    Inlaw.apt 


warning  or  glHi 


.  (glfnlab-lng),  n.    That  wUcb 

<farBi«llllient  (gif  oiah-nuni),  n.    1.  Onu>- 
ment;  embellli£iDenL 

£.  In  Ian,  (a)  warning;  legal 

for  him  to  appear  ii 
tlon.     m  Warning  i 

to  a  plaintifl-credlti. 

OtxtiiKm. 


pmynmatj,  tK., 


Ounttnn  (g«]-'nl-t(lr)t  n.  Ornamental 
appendagea;  luralture:  drcM;  embelUah- 
menta.    'The  pomp  ol  gnivea  and  garaitun 


Ouvokoll  (ga-iiHiB),  n.  A  veaael  met  with 
in  the  Peralau  Onlf.  and  trading  ollen  aafar 
ai  the  Malabar  coaat.  In  length  It  varivi 
from  M  to  100  feet,  and  la  remarkable  lor 


•an,  Sc.  gamn,  a  woi^-horw.  a  hack. 
n  Q.  and  Bw.  gurre,  a  Jade,  a  mare  of 
n  value.]  A  imall  hone:  a  Highland 
>e ;  a  hack :  a  ]ade ;  a  gallova;. 


Teaimupilrtrc.andfHarfv(^adbB£jn  Sfttarrr 
Ouret  (ga'ret),  n.  (O  Fr  garitt,  a  place  of 
refuge,  an  elevAled  lodge  tor  a  •entinei. 
from  garer,  to  beware,  to  take  heed  of; 

defend.  Akin  teard.  guard,  van,  vtim.\ 
1. 1 A  turret  or  battlement 


OuT«t(ga'ret).ii.t.  To  inaert.  aa  email  pieci 
ol  atone.  In  tbe  JoInU  of  coarM  maaunry. 

a«IT«t«ll  (ga'rel-ed),  o.     Protected  b 
provided  with  gam' 


Ih  gamla  or  tnrreta 
■Udwall.'    Cartw. 


Small  plecea  ol  atone  iuierled  hi  tbe  jolntt 

Ourat-iiuaterCga'nt-niai'l^rXn.  A  maker 

ol  houaebold  Inmlture  on  hl>  own  account 
who  aella  hia  gooda  to  the  fumllure-daalera. 

0*n«t-ator7(ga'ret-atA-rl),  A    The  npper- 

tbe  gatnti  are  aituated. 
OftrmoD  (ga'ti-tn),  n.  [Fr.  aarnitm,  from 
oamir,  to  provide,  to  fnmlib.  Bee  OXR- 
III9H.  Akln9arTcl.pBrwient,<tc.l  I.Abody 
of  troop!  HtaUoned  in  a  lort  or  fortified  town 
lo  rfftfcnd  it  againat  an  enemy  or  to  keeplbe 
in  aubJectlon.-S.  A  lort,  caalle, 

9  of  being  placed  In  a 

Ing  part  of  a  garrltvn ; 


tortlflcationforltaclei 
aa,  troopa  laid  in  pan 


Dg.  altv;      fa,  (Aen;  th.  Ih 


icAig;    ah,  Biuie.— fieeKn. 


OAKRI80N 
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GAS-BURNBB 


Oarrlson  (ga'ri-raX  v.t  1.  To  place  troops 
in,  as  in  a  fortress,  for  defence;  to  furnish 
with  soldiers;  as,  to  garrimnt  a  fort  or  town. 
2.  To  secure  or  defend  by  fortresses  manned 
with  troops;  as,  to  garrison  a  conquered 
territory. 

Cktrron  t  (ga^ron),  n.    See  Oaeran. 

Oarrot  (ffarot),  n.  The  common  name  given 
to  the  aucks  of  the  genus  Clan^la,  of 
the  oceanic  section  of  the  duck  family,  hay- 
ing the  bill  shorter  than  the  head,  widely 
distributed  over  the  temperate  regions  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  golden -eyed 
garrot  (C.  ehrytophthalmus)  is  a  common 
species  in  Britain. 

Oarrot  (ga'rotX  n.  [Fr. ,  from  ^rrottw,  to 
tie  fast]  In  »ura.  a  compressing  bandage, 
tightened  by  twisting  a  small  cylinder  of 
wood,  by  which  Uie  arteries  of  a  limb  are 
compressed  for  the  purpose  of  suspending 
the  flow  of  blood  in  cases  of  hemorrhage, 
aneurism,  amputation,  Ac    Dun^ison. 

CkUTOte  (ga-rot^,  n.  [Sp.  garrote,  a  cudgel, 
a  post  or  stake— from  the  post  to  which  the 
collar  that  strangulates  the  criminal  is  at- 
tached; probably  from  a  root  garr,  gar,  seen 
in  Pr.  and  CataL  garrig,  an  oak,  Pr.  garra, 
a  1^;  Armor,  and  W.  gar,  shank,  shin.] 
1.  A  mode  of  punishment  in  Spain  by  stran- 
gulation, the  Tictim  being  placed  on  a  stool 
with  a  post  or  stake  behind,  to  which  is 
affixed  an  iron  collar  with  a  screw ;  this 
collar  is  made  to  clasp  the  neck  of  the  cri- 
minal, and  drawn  tighter  by  means  of  the 
screw  till  life  becomes  extinct— 2.  The  in- 
strument by  means  of  which  this  punish- 
ment isiniUcted. 

Oarrote  (ga-rof),  v.t.  pret  A  pn.  garroUd; 
ppr.  gatroting.  1.  To  strangle  by  means  of 
the  garrote.  —2.  To  rob  by  compressing  a 
person's  windpipe  and  otherwise  maltreat- 
ing him  till  he  become  insensible,  or  at  least 
helpless. 

Garrote  (ga-rotO,  v.i.  To  cheat  in  card- 
playing  by  concealing  certain  cards  at  the 
back  of  the  neck:  a  mode  of  cheating  prac- 
tised amongst  card-sharpers. 

Oarroter  (ga-rot'6r),  ti.  One  who  commits 
the  act  of  garroting. 

Oarrote-robbery  (ga-rot'rob-*-ri),  n.  A  rob- 
bery committed  by  means  of  garroting  or 
compressing  the  victim's  windpipe  till  he 
becomes  insensible.  This  crime  is  usually 
effected  by  three  accomplices  —  the  /ore- 
stall  or  roan  who  walks  before  the  intended 
victiro,  the  back-staU  who  wallcs  behind  the 
operator  and  his  victim,  and  the  nasty-man, 
the  actual  perpetrator  of  the  crime.  The 
purpose  of  the  stalls  is  to  conceal  the  crime, 
give  alarm  of  danger,  carry  off  the  booty, 
and  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  nasty-man. 

Qamilliua  ( gur  -  n»  -  li^"6 ).  n.  pi.  A  sub-fa- 
mily  of  conirostral  birds  of  the  order  Pas- 
seres  and  family  Corvidie,  of  which  the  genus 
Oarrulus  is  the  type.    See  Oarrulus. 

OamQlty  (ga-ru'li-tiX  n.  The  quality  of 
being  gi^rulous;  talkativeness;  loquacity. 

GarrulOUB  (ga'ru-lusX  a.  [L.  gamuus,  from 
garrio,  to  prate,  to  chatter;  Or.  geryd,  Doric 
garyO,  to  speak,  to  cry.  Akin  Ir.  gairim, 
to  bawl,  to  shout;  also  £.  to  eaU.]  Talk- 
ative; pratinc:  character!!'**^  hv  long  prosy 
talk,  with  minuteness  and  frequent  repeti- 
tion in  recording  details;  as,  garrulous  old 
age. 

His  (Leigh  Hunt's)  style  is  well  suited  for  light, 
garrulous,  desultory  ana.  Macaulay. 

—Talkative,  Loquacious,  Chirrulous.  See 
under  Talkatiyb. 

Oamilously  (ga'ru-lus-ll),  adv.  In  a  garru- 
lous or  t^kative  manner;  chatteringly.  *  To 
whom  the  little  novice  garrulously.  Tenny- 
son. 

CkUTUlOOBneBB  (ga'rn-lus-nes),  n.  Talka- 
tiveness. 

Garrului  (ga'ru-lus).  n.  A  genus  of  inses- 
sorial  birds  of  the  crow  family,  containing 
the  lays.  Various  species  are  found  in 
North  America  and  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Asia.  Our  conmion  Jay  is  the  Oarrulus 
glandarius. 

<}arrya(ga'ri-a),  n.  [Named  after  Mr.  Oarry, 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  facili- 
tated Douglas's  botanical  researches  in 
North-west  America.]  A  genus  of  opposite- 
leaved  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  Cali- 
fornia, Meuco,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica.  O. 
eUiptica  Is  a  very  handsome  shrub,  which  is 
not  unfreauent  in  our  gardens,  having  been 
introduced  In  1828.  It  is  a  dioecious  plant, 
only  the  male  of  which  is  in  cultivation ; 
this  produces  long  drooping  necklace-like 
catkins  of  pale  yellow  flowers. 

Garryacen  (ga-ri-i's«-€),  npLk  small  group 


Insisfnia  of  the  Carter. 


of  shrubs  consisting  of  only  one  genus, 
Oarrya,  which  is  now  usually  regarded  as  a 
tribe  of  Comaceae.  See  Oarrta. 
Garter  (giir'tto),  n.  [From  an  old  or  dialectal 
Fr.  word,  gartier=YT.  iarretiitre,  from  jar- 
ret,  O.Fr.  garret,  ham,  hough,  from  a  Celt 
word,  gar,  leg:  comp.  W.  gardas,  gardys, 
from  gar,  the  leg;  Gael,  gartan,  a  garter; 
Armor,  gdr  or  garr,  the  leg.]  1.  A  string 
or  band  used  to  tie  a  stocking  to  the  leg.— 
2.  The  badge  of  the  highest  order  of  knight- 
hood in  Great  Britain,  called  the  order  qf 
t^^kirter;  hence,  also,  the  order  itsell  This 
order  is  one  of 
the  most  illus- 
trious of  the 
military  orders 
of  knighthood 
in  Europe.  It 
is  said  to  have 
l>een  founded 
by  Edward  IIL 
in  memory  of 
the  following 
circumstance. 
The  Countess 
of  Salisbury 
having  drop- 
ped her  garter 
while  dancing, 
the  Idng  pick- 
ed it  up  and 
tied  it  round 
his  own  leg; 
but,  observing 
the  jealous 
glances  of  the 
queen,  he  re- 
stored it  to  its 
owner  with  the 
exclamation : 
Honi  soU  qui 
inal  y  venae 
(Shamed  be  he 

who  thinks  evil  of  itX  The  peculiar  emblem 
of  the  order  is  a  daric  blue  ribbon,  edged 
with  gold,  bearing  the  motto,  and  with  a 
buckle  and  pendant  of  gold  (fig.  5).  It  is 
worn  on  the  left  1^  below  the  knee.  The 
mantle  is  of  blue  velvet,  lined  with  white 
taffeta;  the  hood  and  surcoat  are  of  crimson 
velvet,  and  the  hat  is  of  black  velvet  with 
a  plume  of  white  ostrich  feathers,  with  a 
tuft  of  black  heron's  feathers  in  the  centre. 
The  collar  of  gold  (flg.  3)  consists  of  twenty- 
six  pieces,  each  in  the  form  of  a  garter;  and 
the  badge  of  the  order  (fig.  4X  consisting  of 
a  figure  of  St  George  on  horseback  fighting 
the  dragon,  depends  from  it  The  lesser 
George  (fig.  2)  is  worn  on  a  broad  blue  rib- 
bon over  the  left  shoulder.  The  star  (fig.  IX 
formerly  only  a  cross,  is  of  silver,  and  con- 
sists of  eight  points,  with  the  cross  of  St 
George  in  the  centre,  encircled  by  the  gar- 
ter. UntU  the  reigu  of  Edward  VX  the  title 
of  the  order  was  the  Order  of  St  George, 
which  name  it  is  still  known  by.  The  ori- 
ginal number  of  knights  was  twenty-six,  and 
Uiis  is  still  the  nominal  number,  although 
the  princes  of  the  blood  are  admitted  as  su- 
pernumerary members.— 3.  A  king-of-arms. 
Instituted  by  Henry  V.  for  the  service  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter.  His  duties  are  to  attend 
upon  the  knights  at  their  solemnities,  to 
intimate  their  election,  to  call  them  to  be 
installed  at  Windsor,  to  cause  their  arms  to 
be  suspended  above  their  stalls,  to  marshal 
their  funenl  processions,  &c.  He  is  also 
principal  king-of-arms  in  England,  and  as 
such  g^nts  and  confirms  arms  under  the 
authority  of  the  earl-marshal,  to  whom, 
however,  he  is  not  subject  as  sarter-king- 
of-arma — 4.  In  her.  the  half  of  a  bend.— 
5.  p<.  In  a  ctrcta,  the  tapes  that  are  held  up 
for  a  performer  to  leap  over. 

(The  down)  offered  at  thcgnrters  four  times  last 
night,  and  never  done  'em  once.  Dickens. 

Garter  (gi&r't6rX  v.t  L  To  Und  with  a 
garter. 

He  being  in  love  could  not  see  to  garter  his  hose, 
and  you  being  in  love  cannot  see  to  put  on  your  hose. 

Skak. 

2.  To  invest  with  the  order  of  the  Garter. 
•  A  circle  of  aartered  peers.*    Macaulay. 

Garter-flBh  (jgar't^r-flshX  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  Lepidopus  argyreus,  a  teleos- 
tean  fish,  now  better  laiown  as  the  Scabbard- 
fish,  havhig  a  long  depressed  body  like  the 
Dlade  of  a  sword,  which  reaches  6  feet  in 
length. 

Garter-kliig,  Garter-ldxif -of-amu,  Gar- 
ter-klnc-aMunns  (g&r'-wr-king,  gkr'tdr- 
kfng-ov-armz,  gftt't^r-king-at-iimuX  n.  See 
Garter,  s. 


Garter-8iiake(gttr'tAr-snak),ii.  An  American 
serpent,  the  Coluber  sirtalis. 

Garth  (giirth),  n  [See  Gahdkit,  Yard. 
W.  aardd,  an  inclosure,  yard,  garth,  and 
gardden,  a  garden,  are  borrowed  from  Eng- 
ush.]  l.t  Aclose;  ayard;  a  croft;  agardeu. 

Caught  his  hand  and  wrung  it  passionately. 

Ana  past  into  the  little  ^ai^  beyond.      Tennyittt. 

2.  The  greensward  or  grass  area  between,  or 
within  the  cloisters  of  a  religious  house.— 

3.  A  dam  or  weir  for  catching  fish. — ft.  A 
hoop  or  band.    [Provincial.] 

Gartbnian  (g&rth'man),  n.  The  proprietor 
of  an  open  weir  for  taking  fish. 

Gamm  (ga'rum),  n.  [L.]  A  fish  sauce  much 
prized  by  the  ancients,  made  of  small  fish 
preserved  in  a  certain  kind  of  pickle;  also, 
a  pickle  made  of  the  gills  or  blood  of  tha 
tunny. 

Garvle,  Garyle-herrlng  (gi^vi.  sMj^vi-h'e- 
ring),  n.  The  name  in  ScoUana  for  the 
sprat,  Harengula  (Clupea)  ^trattus. 

Gas  (gas),  n.  [Fr.  gat,  a  word  formed  bv  Van 
Helmont  to  signify,  in  general,  a  spirit  not 
capable  of  being  coagulated :  probably  in 
connection  with  1).  geest,  spirit,  A.  Sax.  gast^ 
G.  geist.]  1.  In  ehem.  an  elastic  aeriiorm 
fluid,  a  term  originally  synonymous  with 
air,  but  afterwards  restricted  to  such  bodies 
as  were  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  a  liquid  or  solid  state.  Under 
this  supposition  gas  was  defined  to  be  *  a 
term  applied  to  all  permanently  elastic 
fluids  or  airs  differing  from  common  air.* 
Since  the  liquefaction  of  gases  by  Faraday, 
effected  by  combining  the  condensing  powers 
of  mechanical  compression  with  that  of  very 
considerable  depr^sion  of  temperature,  the 
distinction  between  gas  and  vapour,  viz. 
that  the  latter  could  be  reduced  to  a  liquid 
or  solid  condition  by  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture and  increase  of  pressure,  while  gas 
could  not  be  so  altered,  is  no  longer  tenable, 
so  that  the  term  has  resumed  nearly  its  ori- 
ginal signification,  and  designates  any  sub- 
stance in  an  elastic  aeriform  state.  Gas 
may  now  be  defined  to  be  a  substance  poa- 
sessing  the  condition  of  perfect  fluid  elas- 
ticity, and  presenting,  under  a  constant 
pressure,  a  uniform  state  of  expansion  for 
equal  increments  of  temperature,  being  dis- 
tinguished by  this  last  property  from  va- 
pour, which  does  not  present  such  a  rate  of 
uniform  expansion.  (?a«««  are  distinguished 
from  liquids  by  the  name  of  elastic  fluids; 
while  liquids  are  termed  non-elastic,  because 
they  have,  comparatively,  no  elasticity.  But 
the  most  prominent  distinction  is  the  fol- 
lowhig:— Liquids  are  compressible  to  a  cer* 
tain  (^gree,  and  expand  into  their  former 
state  when  the  pressure  is  removed;  and  in 
so  far  they  are  elastic,  but  goMs  appear  to 
be  in  a  continued  state  of  compression,  for 
when  left  unconfined  they  expand  in  every 
direction  to  an  extent  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  determined.  Oases  retain  their  elas- 
ticity in  all  ordinary  temperatures,  and  in 
this  they  differ  from  vapours.  The  number 
of  gaseous  bodies  is  great,  and  they  differ 
greatly  in  their  chemical  propertiea  lliey 
are  idl.  however,  susceptible  of  forming  com- 
binations with  fluid  and  solid  substances. 
Many  of  them  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  and  one,  viz.  coal- 
gas,  has  contributed  immensely  to  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  our  cities  and  towns. 
Gases  are  invisible  except  when  coloured, 
which  happens  in  two  or  three  instancea. 
2.  In  popular  Ian.  coal-gas  (which  seeX  the 
common  gas  used  for  illuminating  purposes. 

Gas  (gas),  v.t.  To  singe,  as  loose  filaments 
from  net^  lace,  &c. ,  by  passing  the  material 
between  two  rollers,  and  exposing  it  to  the 
action  of  a  large  number  of  minute  Jets  of 

C&Jaller  (gas-a-l^.  n.    Same  as  Oaselier. 
Gas-bathTgas'bJith),  n.    A  bath  heated  by 

a^as. 
as-liracket  (gas'brak-et),  n.  A  pipe,  fire- 
auentlv  curved  or  jointed,  projecting  from 
le  wall  of  a  room,  the  body  of  a  gaselier, 
^kc. ,  which  gives  out  the  gas»  and  into  whkh 
the  burner  is  fitted. 

Gas-tramer  (gas'b^m-^r),  n.  That  i>art  <^  a 
gas  lamp  or  oracket  which  gives  out  and 
regulates  the  light  Gas-burners  have  a  great 
many  different  forms,  some  being  either 
simple  beaks  perforated  with  a  small  round 
hole,  or  with  a  series  of  holes  in  the  form  of 
a  circle,  to  produce  an  argand  flame,  or  two 
holes  drilled  obliquely,  to  make  the  flame 
cross  like  a  swallow's  tail,  or  with  a  sUt 
producing  a  sheet  of  flame  called  a  bat's 
wing.    Sometimes  several  radiating  jets  are 


F&te,  fllr,  fat,  fgU;       m«,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  miJve;       tfibe,  tub,  b^U;       oU,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc  f«y. 


:  (ni'duk),  n.    Id  ftauur)/,  b 
_  or  pimte  Mbind  tat  chirgs-ctuuiib«r  of 
MFTUiin  bnach-loaiDiig  ordnwicc,  dadgud 

to  prti — •  "■ '  —  ■-  ■■■ 

* It-  [.—  - 

impMiy(|«tiiiB-ii-ia>,  n,    Ajoinl- 

•tocli  tnnpuit  formed  U  inpplT  gu  b>  a 
community.  gBDenll;  M  a  ceruln  nW  pat 
1000  IML 

OUOOn  {miTlonl-  n.  A  ioUtb  n(  limiran'r  Id 

Frasee;  ncoce, .- 

MOBU*  (Ou-kan-idO.  n.   [Ft.  Im 
n,  an  iutuiutuit  of  uuconji,  the 


a  (jirton-den-iir),  n.  A  p»rt 

ol  Uie  appKntD*  uiad  Id  the  munifucture 

caDTolnlad  pipM  HirTOuDded  by  water,  to 
paHtDg  thioai^i  which  tha  gu  !■  fned  from 


pick.  wlIJi  a  croH-huidle  and  prolecdDt 
toDt-pleca,  naed  Id  the  HIghluidi  tor  dlg^Dj 


OuBller  (gai'e-MrX  n.  [Fonnad  tmii  gat 
bv  a  kiDd  of  enoawiu  ImltitloD  of  cAand- 
tliir.t  A  fnunewitb  l>rackat>  orbnnchai 
adapted  for  burning  gaa,  aa  a  chaDdetlu  for 


OkMinu  (la  tins),  a 
eranaerifomifluld:  > 
i   Wanting  lubitanc. 


OU-nttW  (Wat^r),  n.  A  workDun  who 
lajB  pipea  and  Bla  liumen  lor  gai;  odd  who 
puta  up  gai-ftxtDrea 

O»«.flXtur«(gM'0ka-t0r).n,  Abncketor 
(aaaller  for  gaa,  locludlng  bonwr  and  itup- 


IW  (gaa'l«r-nia).  n.     A  fn 
the  fnal  la  na  rram  bumi 


(pu'rt 


Lninn 


OM-plUCB.,„       „    ., 

aflcertaiolng  the  preuDrvof  gaA,  ^i:DeraJ]f 

containing  the  «a. 

OKa-fOTarncir  (gargiiT-ir-nir),  »  An  ap- 
paratua  for  squalmnff  tha  preHora  of  gaa 
pravfoiu  (0  Ita  lauilw  from  tbe  gaaonicter 
for  the  inpp^  ot  Ugnt,  and  (or  praientlog 
InniualltiBaotpreaaDreaililDgrronipnttlng 


InniualltiBa 

out  Uibta  a1 
EtoabtoaAk 


larlr  in  ai«h 
Qua  («aah),  a.L    To  n 
deep  indalon  in:  appUi 


r,to_^acaiifT7  pierce  wiUi  a 
i)it)i.  parttLU- 


1  chieErUilu 


Ouh  (gaab).  a.  ['Tbe  ume  conjei 
occurred  la  ids  Khlch  Ribbald  n 
that  It  m^  be  an  alibrevlatloD  of  n 


cb,  cUsi     Cb,  8c  lock; 


1 ;  aagacloDa :  baring  the  appaafance 
Hulty  Joined  wlU)  that  of  MU-lnparl- 
._._   — .,  I .     [B«olch.| 


^:^!^r. 


(rightful. 


GuhUnau  (ndill-nsal  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  iicldh  gaably  or  gbaaUy;  hor- 
ribleneaa;  dreadtiUDeM;  dlaaialneaa  'The 
general  duloeaa  i^athlineu  waa  tin.  Wlok- 
ain'i  itning  eipiwloo)  of  lisr  piEMUt  Ufa.' 

OMUjr  (gaahll),  a.  CalcuUtad  to  inapire 
t«ri«r:  gbaatlir;  botrlbia;  dreadful;  diamal 

QMhoidW  (natiUd-er},  n.  A  teMel  tor 
atorUu  gaa  altar  purlfleaUDn;  a  gaaomalar. 

OMlllCktiOll  (gaa'ia-kB"ahon).  n.  [See 
aAKiri.]    The  act  or  proceaa  of  converting 

aaBltDmi  (gi'[l-tormX<>'    Oaaeous;  aarl- 

OMt^  (gai'l-fi),  v.l  pr«t  A  pp.  gatified; 
ppr.  gaiiMng.  [K.  gat,  and  L.  jaeie,  to 
make.)  To  cooTert  lata  gaa  or  an  aerlfotm 
Huld,  ai  by  thg  appllcadiin  oI  heat,  or  by 

Idlottor  teWlD-dl-kil-ir).  n.     An  fn- 
lent  for  iDOicatlDg  the  preaanre  of  gaa 

Oaa-Jat  Oiaa'Jet),  n.  1.  A  apoul  of  Bame 
ieaulngrromagu-bunier.— 2.  A  gaa-buraer 

Oaakat  (j^^el).  n,  |Fr.  ganmtu.  a  gaakel. 
cat-o'-niDe-talli  ^  Sp.  garala,  a  gaaket.  alio 
halt  which  fall)  In  locta  on  the  templea, 
It.  gatehrtle.  Origin  UDknowu.J  1.  JV'aut.  a 
plaited  cord  fuleoed  In  the  uil-yanl  of  a 
ablp,  and  uied  to  furl  ur  tie  the  lail  to  the 
Tanl— X.  Id  maeA.  a  atrip  of  leather,  tow, 
platted  hemp,  or  aimllar  material,  uaed  for 
pacicing  a  platoD,  aa  of  the  ateam-CDglDe 
'  "    pnmpa. 


QoM-iRnm  CgaalampX  n.    A  lamp,  tbe  light 
In  which  ia  aupplled  by  gaa,  aa  a  ■treet- 

Chts-limtani  (gai'lan-Um),  n.     A  fnine  of 
Klua  (ur  Incloaina  one  or  more  gaa-bumera 

Q«fllKbt  (gaa'Ut),  n.  Light  pii>duced  by  tbe 

(gHi'minX  n.     One  o(  the  prii 


clumber  beiiw  capable  of  rontal 

■-'.te  quantltj  ol^gaa,  which  ii 

niign  a  pipe  In  the  ceotre  of 


tn  motion  a  traiD  of  wheela  carrrlDg  th 
haodi  oier  tbe  diala  which  mark  the  quai 
Htj  of  gaa  oonamned.  Tha  dry  meter  ■ 
ainaof  two  or  three  cbamben,r~~^  ^'- 
by  a  Hodble  partition  or  diapbi 

motioD  of  which  the  oapacitT  o: 

dlrolnlahad  while  that  on  Oie  other  li  ... 
creaaad.  By  measa  o[  ilida  -  Talvaa,  like 
tboM  ot  a  Btaam^n^na,  worked  bj  tbe 
moTement  of  tbe  dlaphngn*.  tbe  a*  to  be 
meaaored  paaaea  alternately  in  and  out  of 
•aeb  apace.    The  contiactlona  and  eipan- 


dlTided 

by  tha 
aide  la 


Utyof  gaaempLoyed  hi  any  chemical  eiiwrt- 

eipai:lally  for  the  OTdlnarj  UliUDlDntlng  gaa 
produced  iD  gaa-workh  and  which  auppuea 


the  variona   pipaa   amplojed 


>   amplojed  In  UghUna 

.  oauallj,  a  cyliudercloaed 

and  hatlaa  the  other  end  Im- 
«Bter,  hi  which  it  rliea  or  falla, 
a  the  tolume  ot  gaa  It  contaloa. 


(JMP  (gaap).".*  ricel.  aeiiw,  to  yawn;  Dan. 

fupe,  to  gaap;  LO.  tnpen,  japun,  the  former 
of  which  recalle  the  E.jape.j    1.  To  open 

labour  for  breath;  to  reipira  conmlilvely; 


niently.  'Quenching  the  qatjnng  Arrows 
tblnt  for  rain.'  Spriuir.—Tiigatpa/ur,U> 
Tchemently  lonf  (or. 


ip),  n.  The  act  of  opening  Uie 
uatch  the  breathy  laboured  rceplr- 
Lorl  painful  catching  of  thebreatb. 


r  the  flah  called  Aleuift. 

(gaap'ing-li),  odi.     In  a  gaapinf 

Ifli  a  gatp  or  with  gaapi 

a«>-iili»a  (garplp),  B.     A  pipe  for  the  cod. 

Oag-WftllMor  (gaa're-gfi-UWr),  n.     BaDie 

OU-nSn  (gaa'ri-lortX  n.    Tha  chamber 

In  which  carboDaceoDi  matter  ia  dlatllled  to 

prodnce  lUumlnatlng  gaa. 
(teg-MTTloa  (gaa-Bir-uli),  n.     Oaa  fittinga  or 

lUitnrea;  pipea,  leta,  «c^  for  burning  gu 
OUMtll  &an*l'>.  n.     The  native  name  tor 

a  mineral  loap  exported  in  coDaldemble 

quaDtitlea  from  Morocco. 
OM-itOT«  (gaa'alfii),  n.     A  atove  healed  by 

■aa  (or  cuobhig  and  other  purpoaea 
duir  (gaa'l),  a.     EeUOng  lo  or  containing 

gaa^  gHBCoua:  InllBted;  eihiloratcil 
(Gurt,tOut«rt(g*at,g«at'tr),e.I.  [Probably 

w,  Ktgi     wh,  uAlci    ah,  aiuie.~SH  Kn. 
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of  tame  origin  aa  agast;  comp.  Sc.  gtut,  a 

fright,  and  Jlabbergast]    To  make  aghast; 

to  frighten. 

Or  whether  pasted  bv  the  noise  I  nude. 
Full  suddenly  he  fled.  SAaJk. 

Either  the  sight  of  the  lady  has  gasttr'd  him,  or 
else  he's  drunk,  or  else  he  walks  in  his  sleep. 

Beau.  6*  FL 

Oat-tank  (gas'tangk),  n.  A  gasometer  or 
gasholder. 

das-tar  (gas't&r),  i».  The  tar  which  condenses 
in  the  tubes  when  gas  is  distilled  from  coal. 
Although  itself  offensive  and  of  little  direct 
use,  it  yields  many  valuable  products,  as 
naphtha,  naphthaline,  creasote,  benzole,and 
manvmost  beautiful  dyes,  as  aniline  purple, 
roseme,  violine,  magenta,  aniline  green,  &c. 

Gasteromyoetes  (Kas't«r-6-mi-sg''tSz),  n.  pi. 
[Or.  gcuUr,  acuteros,  belly,  and  mykis,  my- 
kitoB.  a  mushroom.  ]  One  of  the  six  great 
divisions  of  the  ftmgi,  comprising  uiose 
genera  with  naked  spores  in  which  the  hy- 
menium  or  fruit-bearing  surface  is  inclosed 
in  a  peridium  or  outer  coat  It  includes 
the  puff-balls. 

GasteromycetouB  (gueur-d-mi-a&'tm),  a. 

Of  or  belonging  to  the  Gasteromycetes. 

GasterophUUB  (gas-t«r-of'i-lus),  n.  [Or. 
gasUr,  the  belly,  and  philoi,  loving.]  A  ge- 
nus of  parasitic  insects  inhabiting  the  sto- 
mach of  horses,  the  grubs  or  larvae  of  which 
are  ordinarily  termed  boU. 

Gasteropod  (gas't6r-d-pod),  n.  One  of  the 
Gasteropoda. 

Gasteropoda  (gas-t^r-op'o-da),  n.  pi.  [Or. 
gtutir,  the  belly,  and  poua,  podoi,  a  foot] 
A  class  of  molluscs,  consisting  of  animals 
inhabiting  a  univalve  shell,  although  some 
of  the  group  are  wholly  destitute  of  a  shell 
The  shell  is  either  a  small  internal  plate,  as 
in  slugs ;  or  cone-shaped  and  spiral,  as  in 
the  majority;  or  multivalve.  the  pieces  fol- 

M^ 

Gasteropoda. 

Common  Garden-snail  (Helix  as/ersa).  f.  Foot 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  under  side  of  the 
body. 

lowing  each  other  along  the  middle  line,  as 
in  the  chitons.  The  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic is  the  foot,  which  is  broad,  muscular, 
and  disk-like,  and  attached  to  the  ventral 
surface.  The  garden-snail  may  be  regarded 
as  a  typical  example.  The  class  comprises 
also  whellts.  periwinkles,  limpets,  cowries. 
No  Icnown  sasteropod  has  a  bivalve  sheU. 

GasteropodOUS  (gas-t«r-op'od-us),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  order  Gasteropoda. 

Gasier08teld89(gas't«r-os-te1-d6),n.p{.  The 
sticklebaclcs,  a  family  of  spine-flnned  acan- 
thopterygian  fishes,  in  which  the  skeleton 
is  entirely  bony,  and  part  of  the  rays  of  tlie 
dorsal,  anal,  and  ventral  fins  are  formed 
into  spines.  They  are  remarkable  among 
fish  for  building  nests  for  their  young. 

Gasterostens  (  gas-t^r-os '  tfi-us  ),  n.  [  Or. 
gatUr,  and  osteon,  a  bone.  ]  A  genus  of  fl^es, 
co-extensive  with  the  family  OasterosteidsB 
^which  see). 

Gastfbl,  Gastly  (gast'ful,  gastliX  a.  Same 
as  0/uu{ful,  Ohastly. 

Gas-tU(lit  (gas'tit),  a.    Sufficiently  close  to 

Srevent  the  escape  of  gas:  frequently  applied 
)  stopples  or  other  appliances  for  closing 
phials.  Dottles,  &c. 
aiastn0SSt(g^t'nes),ii.  Amazement;  fright. 

Look  you  pale,  mistress? 
Do  you  perceive  the  g^astness  of  her  eye?    Shak. 

OastomlsCgast-or'nisVn.  [Oatton,  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  M.  Plante,  the  discoverer,  and 
Or.  omU,  a  bird.1  A  large  fossil  bird  dis- 
covered in  the  lower  eocene  deposits  of 
Meudon,  near  Paris.  Though  the  leg  and 
thigh  bones— the  only  portions  yet  disco- 
vered—indicate a  bird  as  tall  and  more  bulky 
than  the  ostrich,  its  structural  peculiarities 
point  to  affinities  with  the  Grallatores  or 
wadJngbirds. 

Gastraa  (gas-trS'aX  n.  [Or.  o(utfr,  the 
stomach.]  In  tool,  a  name  given  by  Haeckel 
to  a  hypothetical  animal  form  long  extinct, 
whicli,  according  to  what  is  known  as  the 
ga$trcBa  theory,  he  supposes  to  have  been 
the  ancestral  form  of  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom. The  gastnea  is  regarded  as  a  simple 
sac-like  organism  whose  body-wall,  consist- 
ing simply  of  an  ectodermal  and  an  en- 


dodermal  layer  of  cells,  incloses  a  space— 
the  primitive  stomach. 

Gastoalgla,  Gastralgy  (gas-tralii-a.  ga»- 
tral'Ji).  n.  [Or.  aastir,  gcutrot,  the  belly, 
and  aiaos,  pain.]  In  pathoL  pain  in  the 
stomach  or  in  the  belly. 

Gastric  (gas'trlk),  a.  [From  Or.  g<uter,  the 
belly  or  stomach.]  Of  or  pertainins  to  the 
belly  or  stomach.— OcMtrie  juice,  a  thin  pel- 
lucid liauor,  separated  by  a  peculiar  set  of 
secretones  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  which  open  upon  its  internal  tunic 
It  is  the  principal  agent  in  digestion,and  con- 
tains pepsin  as  its  characteristic  compound. 
In  the  empty  stomach  it  is  neutral,  but 
during  digestion  it  becomes  acid,  from  the 
separation  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Lie- 
big  ascribes  the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric 
Juice  to  the  gradual  decomposition  of  a 
matter  dissolved  from  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  aided  by  the  oxygen  in- 
troduced in  the  saliva.  See  DiaEsrioN.- 
Oiutric  9y$tem,  the  name  given  to  all  those 
parts  of  the  body  which  contribute  to  di- 
gestion.—O^cutrie  /ever,  a  popular  name  for 
typhoid  or  enteric  fever,  nt>m  the  manner 
in  which  it  affects  the  intestines.  See  imder 
Ttphoid.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied 
in  England  to  acute  inflammatory  dyspepsia. 

Gastndsm  (gas'tri-sizm),  n.  [Or.  gattir, 
gcutrot,  the  belly.]  In  pathol.  a  term  for 
gastric  affections  in  general;  specifically 
applied  to  that  theoi^  by  which  almost  aU 
diseases  are  attributed  to  the  accumulation 
of  impurities  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
suggesting  their  removal  by  causing  vomit- 
ing and  purging.  Dr.  Mayne. 

Gastrldlum  (gas-tri'di-um),  n.  [Or.  gaatri- 
dion,  a  little  swelling,  dim.  of  gattir,  gat- 
tro8.  the  belly]  Nit-grass,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  nat  order  Oraminaceae.  The  O.lendi- 
gerum,  or  awned  nit-grass,  is  found  in  some 
parts  of  England  where  water  has  stagnated 
near  the  sea-shore,  but  is  rare. 

Gastrlloqulsm  (gas-tril'd-kwizm),  n.  [Or. 
gast^r,  gastros,  tne  belly,  and  L.  loqucr,  to 
speak.]    Ventriloquism. 

Gastriloquism  (is)  a  hybrid  term  synonymous  with 
ventriloquisfn.  Hoofer, 

Gastrlloqulst  (gas-tril'o-kwist),  n.  [Or.yM- 
tir,  belly,  and  L.  loqtwr,  to  speak.]  One 
who  appears  to  speak  from  his  belly  or 
stomacn;  a  ventriloquist 

Gastrlloquous  (gas-tril'o-kwus),  a.  Ven- 
triloqtious.    [Rare.] 

Gastnloquy  (gas-tril'o-kwi),  n.  A  voice  or 
utterance  which  appears  to  proceed  from 
the  belly  or  stomach;  ventriloquism. 

Gastritis  (gas-tri'tisX  n.  [Or.  gaeUr,  gaetroe, 
the  belly,  and  term,  -iti*,  denoting  inflam- 
mation.] In  med.  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  stomach. 

GastrobrancliQS(gas-trd-brangk'us),n.  [Or. 
gaetir,  gaetroi,  the  belly , and  branehta,  gills.  ] 
The  hag,  a  genus  of  marsipobranchiate  fishes 
belonging  to  the  lamprey  family.  Called  also 
Myxine.    See  Hag. 

Gastrooele  (gas'trO-sdlX  n.  [Or.  gastir,  the 
stomach,  and  kfU,  a  tumour.]  mpathoL  a 
hernia  of  the  stomach. 

Gastroch»Xia(gas-trd-k«'naXn.  [Qv.gatiir, 
the  belly,  and  cAaifk),  to  gape.  ]  A  genus  of 
lamellibranchiate  molluscs  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  They 
inhabit  an  equivalve  inequilateral  shell, 
united  by  a  ligament,  and  naving  in  the  in- 
terior a  small  spoon-shaped  curvature.  They 
often  burrow  in  cavities  or  in  sand,  calcare- 
ous roclcs,  Ac.,  lining  their  hole  with  a  shelly 
layer,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  tube.  O.  mo- 
dMina,  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  per- 
forates ^ells  and  limestones,  making  holes 
2  inches  deep  by  |  inch  in  diameter. 

GastrodmnUUB  (gas-trd-kg'ni-dg),  n.  pi. 
[Or.  gcuttr,  oattroi,  the  belly,  ehaind,  to 

gape,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]    A  family  of 
ivalve  molluscs,  of  which  the  genus  Oas- 

troch»na  is  the  type.    See  Oa8TROCH£NA. 
Gastrochene  (gas^tro-k^nX  n.     A  member 

of  the  genus  Oastrochcena  (which  see). 
Gastrocnemius  (gas-trok-ne'mi-us),  n.  [Or. 

goMtir,  the  belly,  and  knemi,  the  leg.]    In 

anat.  one  of  the  muscles  (especially  the 

most  external)  which  form  the  calf  of  the 

leg. 
Ga8trodyilla(gas-trd-din'i-aXn.  [Qt.aaetfr, 

the  belly,  ana  odyn^,  pain.]    In  mecL  pain 

in  the  stomach. 
Gastroenteritls(gas'tr6-en-t*r-rUs).n.  [Or. 

gatter,  the  belly,  and  enteron,  intestine.  1  In 

vned.  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  in- 

testinea 
GastrolObilim  (gas-trO-ld'bi-um).  n.    [Or. 

ga$tir,  gaetroe,  belly,  and  2o6oe,  a  lobe.  ]    A 


large  genus  of  leguminous  plants  occurring 
in  South-western  Australia,  characterized 
mainly  by  the  stalked  two-seeded  ventricose 
or  innated  pods,  which  are  seldom  larger 
than  a  pea.  Several  of  the  species  often 
prove  fatal  to  cattle  who  eat  of  their  foliage, 
and  they  are  hence  known  as  poison-plants. 

GastrolOgy  (gas-trol'o-liX  n.  [Or.  gaetir, 
aattroe,  tne  l>elly,  and  logot,  discourse.]  A 
treatise  on  the  stomach.    Maurtder. 

Gastromalacia  (gas'trO-ma-la"si-aX  n.  [Or. 
gattir,  the  belly,  and  malakot,  soft]  In 
med.  softening  of  the  stomach,  a  disease 
occurring  in  infants. 

Gastromancy  (gas'trO-man-si),  n.  [Or.  gat- 
tir, belly,  and  manteia,  divination.]  In 
antiq.  (a)  a  kind  of  divination  among  the 
ancients  by  means  of  words  seeming  to  be 
uttered  from  the  belly,  (b)  A  species  of 
divination  by  means  of  large-bellied  glasses 
or  other  round  transparent  vessels,  in  Uie 
centre  of  which  figures  are  supposed  to  ap- 
pear by  magic  art 

CfiastnmiTtEt  (gas'tro-mlthXn.  [Or.  gattir, 
gattrot,  the  belly,  and  tnytheomai,  to  speak. } 
One  whose  voice  appears  to  come  from  the 
stomach;  a  ventriloquist    Blount, 

Gastronome.  Gastronomer  (gas'tro-ndm, 
gas-tron'om-erX  n.  [See  Oastbonomt.]  One 
who  is  partial  to  good  living;  an  epicure. 

The  happy  gastronome  may  wash  it  down  with  a 
selection  of  thirty  wines  from  Burgundy  to  Tokay. 

L.  P.  Simpson. 

Gastronomic,  Gastronomleal  (gas-tro- 
nom'ik,  gas-trd-nom'ik-alX  a.  Pertaining 
to  gastronomy. 

Gastronomist  (gas  •  tron ' om  •  ist  X  n.  One 
versed  in  gastronomy;  one  who  likes  good 
living;  a  Judge  of  the  art  of  cookery;  a  gas- 
tronome. 

I  was  glad  to  hare  an  opportunity  of  dining  with 
so  reuowned  a gastronofnut.  Lord  Lylton. 

Gastronomy  (gas-tron'o-miX  n.  [Qt.  gattir, 
gattrot,  the  belly,  and  namot.  a  rule,  law.] 
The  art  or  science  of  good  living;  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table;  epicurism. 

Those  incomparable  men,  who  retiring  from  a  sin- 
ful worid,  give  themselves  with  undivided  zeal  to 
the  profound  science  o( gasfronotny.     Lord  Lyfto*^' 

Gastropod  (gas'trO-pod),  n.  Same  as  Qat- 
teropoa. 

Gastropoda  (gas-trop'o-daX  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Oiuteropoda. 

Gastropodous  (gas-trop'od-usX  a.  Same  as 
Oatteropodout. 

Gastroraphe  (gas-tro'ra-ffi),  n.  [Or.  gattir, 
gattrot,  the  belly,  and  rhaphi,  a  suture.] 
In  turg.  a  suture  uniting  a  wound  of  the 
beUy  or  of  some  of  its  contents. 

Gastroraphy (gastro'ra-fiX  n.  [Or.  gattir, 
the  beUy,  and  rhaphia,  a  sewing  or  suture  ] 
In  turg.  the  operation  of  sewing  up  wounds 
of  the  abdomen. 

Gastr0SC0py(ga8-tros'ko-piXn.  [Qr.  gattir, 
gattrot,  the  oelly,  and  AopeO,  to  view.]  In 
med.  an  examination  of  the  abdomen  in 
order  to  detect  disease. 

Gastrostomy  (gas-tros'td-miXn.  [Qr.  gattir, 
j;ra«<ro«, the  belly, and ftoma, mouth.]  Intui^. 
a  term  applied  to  the  operation  of  forming 
an  artificial  opening  into  the  stomach  with 
the  view  of  introducing  food  when  it  cannot 
be  received  naturally  on  account  of  obstruc- 
tion or  stricture  of  the  gullet  The  opera- 
tion has  not  yet  been  successfully  performed 
on  the  human  subject 

Gastrotomy  (gas-trof  d-mO.  n.  [Or.  gattir, 
gattrot,  the  belly,  and  tomi,  a  cutting,  from 
temnO,  to  cut]  In  turg.  tne  operation  of 
cutting  into  or  opening  the  abdomen. 

Gastmla  (gas'tru-laX  n.  [Or.  gattir,  a 
stomach.  ]  In  tool,  an  organism  of  which  the 
stomachal  cavity  is  the  most  prominent 
feature. 

Gas-water  (gas'wu-tdrX  n.  Water  through 
which  coal-gas  has  been  passed  to  purify  it. 
It  is  impregnated  with  sulphides  and  am- 
moniacal  salts. 

Gas-work  (gas'wirk).  n.  A  manufactory  at 
which  coal-gas  is  made  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses, including  the  buildings,  whole  ma- 
chinery, and  apparatus 

Gat  (gatX  old  pret  of  get 

He  gat  his  people  great  honour,    t  Maccab.  ifl.  3. 

Gatchers  (gach'*rtX  n.  pi.  In  mining, 
after-leavings  of  tin.     WeaU. 

Gate  (gAtX  n.  [A  Sax.  geat,  a  gate  or  door; 
Icel.  gat,  D.  gat,  a  hole,  an  opening,  from 
same  root  as  get.  Or.  chad,  to  contain.  In 
senses  4  and  5  same  word  as  gait,  IceL  and 
Sw.  gata,  a  street,  a  path;  Dan.  gadt.  Oath, 
gatvo,  Q.  gatte,  a  street;  probably  from  stem 
of  go.]  1.  A  large  door  such  as  gives  en- 
trance into  a  castle,  a  temple,  palace,  or 


F&te,  t&c,  fat,  f»U;       md,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       tul^e,  tub,  b«U;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;     S*  &«•  ^nf- 


other  Iain  edlOce:  tba  opcniag  IsuUiis  Into 
*acbui«diao«.  UdiaenframadaarcWil]' 
In  bdliu  laziffBr.— 1.  A  fruiw  of  timber  or 
n»ul  wDkh  opm*  or  clotn  ■  puuce  Into 
•n  IncloHin  ol  ume  kind,  u  ■  viUed  cltj, 
a  courtiMil.  iirdeii,  public  park.  Bald,  Ac ; 


■  Uod 


of  ilnica,-*.  (OldEDcUtta  and   Scotch.) 
ATBQoe;  waj;  path;  road;  Joumaj;  -*■— - 
thin.     [Id  thiiaeiae  it  i>  wmninD  In 
ol  ttnet*;  aa.  HlgbfMU;  lluhap|^C<;  Oalli 
fota;  SiikgaU.j 


S  lOldEngllihandScolchl  Modeofproce- 
diin;  plan  of  operation:  aa,  What'na  gttWt 
tlut  re're  bsndlln'  tha  laddlet  [Cump.  uav 
In  lame  nae.  l-«.  In  /oundiiv,  (o)  the  ^ler 

poured,  (b)  n»  iraite  pls«  of  metal  caat 
bithsgate.  (elAIoonder'aiiamarorarldce 

aaih  or  frame  In  wtdcb  a  aav  li  etlended, 
to  prevent  buckling  or  bending.  — &  I  A  pro- 
oeedoD.  Si/tnur.—ToiUmd  m  Ougaltor 
gaui,  to  Scrip,  to  ocoun;  a  poaltlon  ot  ad- 
ranta^  or  defence.  —  To  Break  fftUtt,  In 
oalieniUM.  ae  Cambridge  sod  Oifonl,  to 
enter  college  after  tbe  hour  lo  which  a  ato- 
dent  hM  beaa  mCrlcted— ■  Mrloo*  offmce. 


if  a  itude  n  I  bf  compelling 
.     .  u  gat«  of  hit  college  by 

certain  hour  earlier  than  ordinair.    Se« 


(tat*  t  (gtt),  ».   [A.  SatjiM.)  AgomLapm- 
aat«,l<l<ltt«,l  pmLof  ^(.    Oot  begot,  or 


Oau.  a  (■> 
Oktad  (git'od),  a.     HBTiDggat 
aatA-lunueMt^aiuX  >•■   Ab 
-er'iTodga  or  hi 


HaTingntea. 

.  ..raaln,    Abouaaatagato, 

aa  a  porter*!  lodgo  or  home  at  the  entnnco 
to  tbe  gioondi  of  auf  muulou,  iDailtulion. 


a  OE  tha  pcrion  i 
il  uoauug  001 


and 
■uta 

often  large  anil  Impinlng  itnictu 

ea.  phioaclei.  «c..  ami  lometlmo 
•tremith  and  veil  adapted  for  data 

1- 

■Me 

BluOrtfnian)..!.     1.  Tha  perKin 
baive  of  tbe  ope^  or  •batUog 
ai  fa)  the  porloriEo  atlonda  to 

gale.    8«e  OiTi,  7. 

data-VBlliUiat'iinl ».  Inana(.alai«eTe 
whicb  con  vefi  tbe  blood  trom  (be  abdumin 


OctA-WUd  (giCwtid),  n 


Tbe  keeper  of  i 


Wl*VUd(lit'iranl),  adr.     Toward  a  gate. 

Oatointr  (3f  ■*!.  ».  t  An  opening  which 
La  or  maj lie  doaed  with  a  gate;  a  paiaage 
Ihrough  a  fence  or  walL  —  2.  A  frame,  area. 
or  the  Uke,  In  which  a  gate  ia  bung,  or  a 
itmctDn  at  an  entrance  or  gate  daalnied  tor 
onuunaotordefeDce.— S.  AmeaDiDilngrea) 
or  egreaa  genBraliy^more  frequebtlj  at  in- 
greu;  ao  arenne:  a  paiaaite.  'Tbe  five  j^iti- 
-' ^ledge.     FT)^.  Geo.  WOim. 


l*lUlwCg«tB'*r),e.l,  [A.SaijaAtrfon.jB* 
rian,  galhrian,  O.B.  gader*.  gedere^  gedre, 
A.  Sax.  Doder.  pMior,  tngaiim,  E.  tiiftli*r, 
CompL  D.  gadtm,  to  gather,  tt  gader,  LG. 
to  gaier,  together]  1.  To  bring  together: 
tocAllATt.  u  ■  nnmherof  aeparate  uilnga, 
jna  aggregate  bod]': 


£  To  bring  together  br  selecting,  aa  Cblngi 
that  b»e  been  nicked  out  from  othen  of 
leaTalue:toharTe*t:toplck:t<>ptucl(.  'A 
roH  Juit  iralAmd  from  the  italk.    Dryden. 

i.  To  accnmnlate  by  Baling  and  bringing 
together  niece  by  piece,  or  cola  by  colaj  to 

4.  To  bring  together  Ibecompooent  parte  of; 
to  make  compact;  to  draw  together  from 
a  itata  of  eipaniioo  or  difFuiioo:  to  bring 
together  In  (olda  or  plalta,  ai  a  garment 

Sapeclalljr,  to  draw  together,  aa  a  piece  of 
clolb.  bj  a  thread  paaung  through ;  hence, 
to  pUlt;  to  pucker;  to  coDlracL 


ill  lUI  thi  C«d  Ud  uUcd  ui  (v  u  pieich  Die 

—TogaOut  mt'i  tlf  tegtOur,  to  collect  all 
otto'i  powete  for  a  ttrong  effort:  from  the 
fact  that  a  peraon,  when  aboat  lo  make  a 


a  peraon,  when  aboat  i 
lottaialeap.  crouch™ 
>o  aa  to  giie  tbe  greateat  eUitli 


^ityu: 


—To  bt  gaOirmd  ta  oni't  Jathert,  in  Scrip, 
to  be  interred  along  with  nne'a  auceatora : 
bence.  to  die. —  To  gather  brtath.  to  take 
breath ;  to  reepln  freelj :  to  have  rapita. 
-To  gatlur  a/l  a  itistl  (nauL),  to  haul  In 

kUksr  (gaTH'tr),  V.  L  1.  To  collect:  to  unite: 


■"•^s.^™. 


<;      DC,  ttng:     TB.  IMto;  th,  lAIn; 


Sua;  hence,  to  ripen;  lo  become  Ot  to  pro- 
uca  the  Intended  eSecL 

aatlierCgaTll'«r)n.  A  plait  or  fold  in  cloth 
held  In  poaltlon  W  a  thread  drawn  ttirongh 
it;  a  pucker.  '  The  length  of  breechea  and 
the^iAirr'    Budibrtu. 

Oathanbla  (gaTB'«r-a-bl),  a.  That  rnvr  be 
collected ;  that  maj  be  deduced  from  pre- 
mlua     tMatn.    (Raie.) 

Oatlitrar  (gaTB'«r-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  gathaim  or  collecta,  ai  one  geU  in  a 
crop;  one  who  collecta  tba  printed  aheet* 
ot  a  book  and  pata  them  into  book  form;  a 
tempatreu  wbo  makea  plalta  or  loldi  In  a 
garment;  a  contrlTance  In  a  lewlng-uachlne 
tor  cBectlng  Ihla. 

OaUtarlAC^TH'tr-ing},  n.  I.  The  act  of 
—""■'— —illng.-I.  That  which  ia 


gaUiered  together:  i 


strength,  agility,  a 

aa,  a  Highland  gaOtring. 

(b)  A  oharltablB  oootrlbullon.  1  Cor,  xrL  1. 
(c>  A  tumour  suppurated  or  maturated:  a 

collection  ol  pv*:  au  abaeeat.— OaUnvy  tf 
lAe  vir^t,  the  lower  part  of  the  tunnel  of  a 
ahlinnej'.  BaeCBIMKIT. 
OaUurtiig-OMl  (gaTH'er-lng-kal).  ». 
(Scotch.)  A  large  piece  of  coal  oied  for  the 
aame  purpose  aa  a  gathering -peat      See 

aATBIHINO-rElT.  i. 

tlatlurliic-Iuiop  (Kaia'Ai^lng-hOp),  n.    A 
hoop  used  by  coopers  tor  drawing  In  the 

to   admit  of    the  oarmanent  hooD  beina 
Olppedou. 


Ipped  OD- 
LtherinK-l 


'er-lna- 
t  wblch 


pSt),  1 


round  by  tha  Borderers  to  alarm  the  couu- 
by  in  tJme  of  danger,  aa  the  Oety  croas  VBa 
by  the  Hlghlandara  —i.  A  peat  put  into  the 
Ulchen-nre  at  night,  with  ttw^l  embers 
gathered  round  about  It,  to  pnaerte  the  nre 


iDrinoT  the  niitisllli 
InTBUlor.    Se.  

Ch!»ar.°a«t^trM  (gat'tir,  gal^Ur-tri),  n. 

Cl«fto'(git'tir*"*  An  ^Tnd^  »l!lble 
- '   ilke  the  African  gam-arabic, 


d^Todfr 

a«t-totIis<Lt  I 
In  Chaucar,  In  dulo  ca 
of  Bath,'  and  which 
speculatloii.  Tbe  mo 
Is  that  It  is  equivalsi 
bebig  tbe  A.  Su.  for 


word  which  ocean  twice 
caaesappUed  to  '  Uia  wife 

probable  sungaitlon 
to  goat-toothed  {g^ 

^Jmi  or  lickerish 


Ctanb  (gab),  n.  An  Indian  name  for  the  as- 
tringent medicinal  fruit  of  J>tsR>VTSS  Em- 
bnmitrrii,  which,  when  proaaod.  emdea  a 
fnlce  yielding  SO  per  cent,  of  pure  tannic 
add.  The  Juice,  (n  addition  to  Ita  uae  Id 
medlchia  aa  an  aatringent  and  styptic,  la 
employed  in  Beu^  for  paying  the  bottoma 


Oanb-Iliu  is 
OkucIieJgAd 

Qaucherle  (g«eh-ri),  n 


dnesa;  bungling:  bahavit 


aanciio  (gt-o'chfl)  n. 


It  .Blrlt  of  wild  li 

mode  ot  lite  l>  rude 
hey  dejMind  for  snbaliU 


OAoeie,  OkTiy  (n'liX  • 


gladnan:  In  Uter  tji 


GAUD 

1.  An  ornament;  something  worn  for  adom- 

ina  the  person ;  a  piece  or  showy  finery  of 

little  worth;  a  trinket 

As  the  remembrance  of  an  idlejT'***^ 

Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon.    SM«Jk. 

2.  A  jest;  a  trick. 

By  this  raud*  have  I  wonnen  yere  by  yere 

An  hundred  mark,  dn  I  was  pardonere.  Chaucer. 

Qaud^t  Gawdt  (gftdX  v.t  To  adorn  with 
gauds  or  trinkets;  to  decorate  meretrici- 
ously; to  paint,  as  the  cheeks,  with  the  view 
of  heightening  one's  personal  attractions. 

Our  veil'd  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask  in 
Their  nicely  gawdtd  cheeks.  Shak. 

Oaud  (g»d),  n.    [A.  Sax.  g&d.\    A  goad. 
JScotch.] 

Gaud-day  (gftd'd&X  n.    Same  as  GaiuZy .  n. 
Gaudexy  (gAd'dr-i).  n.    Finery;  fine  things; 
ornaments.  'Pageants or patMiery.'  Bacon, 

But  thou  canst  mask  in  garish  gaudtry.     Bf.  Hail, 

Gaudflll(g»d'fQl),a.  Joyful;  showy.  ClarU, 

JRare.) 

Gaudily  (g»dl-li>,  ado.  In  a  gaudy  manner; 
showily;  with  ostentation. 

Gaudlness  (gftd'i-n^X  ^  ^^  quality  or 
condition  of  being  gaudy;  showhiess;  tmsel 
appearance;  ostentations  finery. 

GaudlBh  (nd'ishX  a*  Gaudy.  'Oaudith 
ceremonies.     BaU. 

Gaudless  (gftd'lesX  a.  Destitute  of  orna- 
ment. 

GaudsmaxL  Gadsman  (g»ds'man.  gadz'- 
manX  n.  [Sc.  gaud,  a  goad,  and  vnan.1  The 
boy  who  drove  the  horses  or  oxen  in  the 
plough.    Burnt. 

Gaudy  (g»<l'iX  ^  [From  noun  oataf.]  l.Gay 
beyond  the  simplicity  of  nature  or  good 
taste;  showy;  splendid;  tastelessly  gay. 

A^oldfinch  there  I  saw,  with  gandy  pride 
Ofpainted  plumes.  Drydtn. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 

But  not  express'd  in  (ancy;  rich  not  gaudy.     Shak. 

2.  Gay;  merry;  festive. 

Let's  have  one  o^tx  pandy  niifht;  call  to  me 
Ail  my  sad  captains;  nil  our  bowls:  once  more 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  belL  ShtUt. 

Gaudy  (gml'i),  n-  A  feast  or  festival:  a  uni- 
versity word. 

Gaudy  (gn^ll).  v.t.  To  deck  with  meretri- 
cious or  ostentatious  finery;  to  bedeck. 

Not  half  so  gaudied,  for  their  May-day  mirth. 
All  wreathed  and  ribanded.  our  youths  and  maids, 
As  these  stem  Aztecas  in  war  attire.     SotUhey. 

Gaudy-day  (g»d'i-di).  n.  A  festival  day;  a 
holiday;  a  gaudy. 

For  my  strange  petition  I  win  make 
Amends  hereafter  by  \on\^  gaudy-day. 
When  your  fair  child  shall  wear  your  costly  gift 
Beside  your  own  warm  hearth.  Tetmyson. 

Gauffer  (g»'f6r),  v.t.  [Fr.  gau/rer,  to  figure 
cloth,  velvet,  and  other  stuffs,  from  gaufre, 
which  is  the  same  word  as  K  waffle,  wa/er.] 
To  plait;  to  crimp;  to  flute;  to  goffer. 

GaulTerlxu-lron  (gn'fdr-ing-i-^m),  n.  A 
crimping-Iron  used  for  plaiting  or  fluting 
frills,  Ac. 

GaulTerlxlg-preu  (g»'f6r-ingpresX  *>.  a 
press  for  gauffering,  especially  for  imparting 
a  crumped  appearance  to  artificial  leaves, 
flowers,  &G. 

Gauge  (BM).f  •  t  prei  &  pp.  gauged;  ppr.  gaua- 
ing.  [0.  Fr.gauger,  perhaps  of  the  same  origin 
with  yoZton,  and  signifjring  to  find  the  number 
of  measures  in  a  vessel;  or,  as  Dies  suggests, 
from  L.  aiqualit,  equal,  cequal^/lcare,  to  make 
equal,  through  such  forms  as  igalger,  igatt- 
ger,  gauger.]  1.  To  measure  or  to  ascertain 
the  contents  of;  to  asct^rtain  the  capacity  of, 
asapipe,  puncheon,  hogshead,  barrel,  tierce, 
keg,  ^.—2.  To  measure  in  respect  to  pro- 
portion, capability,  or  power,  or  in  respect 
to  character  or  behaviour;  to  take  cognis- 
ance of  the  capacity,  capability,  or  power  of; 
to  appraise;  to  estimate;  as,  1  gauged  his 
chax«cter  very  accurately.  'The  vanes  nicely 
gauged  on  each  side.'    Derham, 

You  shall  not  gauge  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night.  Shah. 

Gauge  (gij).  n.  1.  A  standard  of  measure;  an 
instrument  to  determine  the  dimensions  or 
capacity  of  anything;  a  standard  of  any 
kind;  a  measure;  means  of  estimating. 

Timothy  proposed  to  his  mistress  that  she  should 
entertain  no  servant  that  was  above  four  foot  seven 
inches  high,  and  for  that  purpose  bad  prepared  a 
gauge,  by  which  they  were  to  be  measured. 

Arbuthnet. 

Specifically— 2.  The  distance  between  the 
rails  of  a  railway;  also,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  opposite  wheels  of  a  carriage.— 
S.  Naut  (a)  the  depth  to  which  a  vessel 
sinlcs  in  the  water.  (6)  The  position  of  a 
ship  with  reference  to  another  vessel  and 
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to  the  wind ;  when  to  the  windward,  she 
is  said  to  have  the  weather-gauae,  when  to 
the  leeward,  the  lee-gauge.— 4.  In  bttilding, 
the  length  of  a  slate  or  tile  below  the  lap.— 
5.  In  pUutering,  (a)  the  quantity  of  plaster 
of  Paris  used  with  common  plaster  to  ac- 
celerate its  setting.  (6)  The  composition  of 
plaster  of  Paris  and  other  materials,  used  in 
finishing  plastered  ceilings,  for  mouldings, 
<fcc. — 6.  In  type-founding,  a  piece  of  hard 
wood  variously  notched,  used  to  adjust  the 
dimensions,  slopes.  &c.,  of  the  various  sorts 
of  letters.— 7.  In  joinery,  a  simple  instru- 
ment made  to  strike  a  line  parallel  to  the 
straight  side  of  a  board,  Ac.— 8.  In  the  air- 
pump,  an  instrument  of  various  forms, 
whicn  points  out  the  degree  of  exhaustion 
in  the  receiver.  The  siphon-gauge  is  most 
generally  used  for  this  purpose.  See  also 
such  words  as  Raih-oauob,  Steam-oauos, 
Ac. 

Gaugeable  (g&J'a-blX  a.  That  may  be  gauged 
or  measured. 

Gauge-code  (gftj^ok),  n.  A  cock  fixed  in 
front  of  the  boiler  of  a  steam-ensine  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  height  of  the 
water. 

Gauge-COnouBSion  (gaj'kon-kushon),  n. 
The  lateral  rocking  of  railway  carnages 
agednst  the  rails. 

Gauge-glass  (g&fghis),  n.  lutUam-enaineM, 
a  strong  glass  tube,  serving  as  an  index  to 
what  is  going  on  inside  the  boiler,  exhibit- 
ing the  height  or  agitation  of  the  water  in 
it    See  Steam-oauqb. 

Gau^;e-lamp  (g&Jlamp),  n.  in  locomotive- 
engines,  a  small  lamp  placed  beside  the 

Suge-glass  at  night  for  the  purpose  of 
rowing  light  on  it.     Weale. 

Gauge-point  (g&J'pointX  n.  in  gaugina, 
the  diameter  of  a  cylinder  that  is  1  inch  in 
height,  and  has  a  content  equal  to  a  unit  of 
a  given  measure. 

Gauger  (gaj  '6t),  n.  l.  One  who  gauges ; 
specificuly,  an  officer  whose  business  is  to 
ascertain  the  contents  of  casks.— 2.  An  ex- 
ciseman.   Maeaulay. 

Gaugl2lg-rod(gaj'ing-rodXn.  An  instrument 
useainmeasuring  the  contents  of  casks  or 
vessels;  an  exciseman's  measuring  staff. 

Gaul  (gftlX  **>  V^  Oallia,  the  country  of  the 
Gauls,  and  OaUus,  a  Gaul.]  1.  A  name  of 
ancient  France.— 2.  An  inhabitant  of  Gaul. 

Gaulln  (gftrinX  n.  A  name  given  by  the  ne- 
groes of  Jamaica  to  more  than  one  species 
of  snow-white  herons  of  the  egret  kind. 

Gaulish  (gal'ishX  a.  Pertaining  to  Gaul  or 
ancient  France. 

Gault  (g»lt),  n.  [Along  with  gait,  golt, 
Prov.  £.  term.]  In  geof  a  series  of  stiff 
marls  or  calcareous  clays,  varying  in  colour 
from  a  light  gray  to  a  duk  blue,  occurring 
between  the  upper  and  lower  greensands 
of  the  chalk  formation.  It  is  the  chief  de- 
posit that  contains  the  phosphate  nodules 
in  such  high  repute  among  agriculturists, 
and  when  decomposed  forms  a  fertile  soiL 
It  is  developed  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Folkstone  Whence  called  FolkMone  Marl) 
and  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Gault  (gftlt),  v.t  In  agri.  to  dress  or  clay 
land  with  gault 

GaultherlaCgftlth^ri-a), n.  [After Dr. Gaul- 
ther,  a  Canadian  botanist.  ]  A  large  genus 
of  stiff  ericaceous  evergreen  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  chieflv  natives  of  America,  but  with 
representatives  in  India,  Java,  and  New 
Zealand.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and  lea- 
thery, and  the  white,  scarlet  or  rose-col- 
oured flowers  are  produced  singly  or  in  ter- 
minal or  axillary  racemes.  O.  proeumbene, 
a  small  trailing  plant  with  oval  evergreen 
leaves  and  drooping  white  flowers,  U  the 
winter -green  of  the  United  States.  The 
berries,  known  as  partridge-berries  or  deer- 
berries,  afford  winter  food  to  various  birds 
and  animals,  The  fruit  of  O.  ShaUon,  a 
small  shrub  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  is  employed  in  tarts,  and  is  much 
eaten  by  the  natives. 

Gaun  <g»nX  |>pr.    Going.    [Scotch.] 

Gaun  (gin),  tl  A  small  tub  or  lading  vesaeL 
[Local] 

Gaundi  (gi(nsh),  v.t.    Same  as  Ganch, 

Gaundi  (gansh),  v.i.  To  snarl;  to  make  a 
snatch  at  anything  with  open  Jaws,  as  a  dog. 
[Scotch.] 

Oaundi  (gunshX  n.  A  snatch  at  anything 
with  open  jaws;  a  bite.    [Scotch.] 

I  have  heard  my  father  say,  who  was  a  forester  at 
the  Cabrach.  that  a  wild  boar's /mmm<-A  is  more  easily 
healed  than  a  hurt  from  the  deer's  horn. 

Sir  fV.  Scott. 

Gaunt  (glut),  a.    (Connect«d  by  Skeat  with 
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N.  gand^(rfan£),  a  slender  stick,  a  thin 
man.]  Attenuated,  as  with  fasting  or  suffer- 
ing; lean;  meagre;  thin;  slender.  'Oaunl, 
as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself.'  Tenny- 

ton. 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave.  Shak, 

Gaunt (giintX  V.t.  To  yawn.  [Scotch.] 
Gauntlet  (gftutletX  n.  [Fr.  gantelet,  a  gaunt- 
let fh)m(7ant,a  glove;  It  ffuanto,a  glove,  L.L. 
wantus,  the  long  sleeve  of  a  tunic,  a  glove,  a 
gauntlet;  from  the  Teut. ;  comp.  D.tMin^,IhLn. 
vante,  Icel.  votlr  for  vantr,  a  mitten,  a  glova  1 
1.  A  large  iron  glove  with  fingers  covered 


Gauntlets. 

with  small  plates,  formerly  worn  by  cavaUen 
armed  at  aill  points.  The  gauntiet  used  to 
be  thrown  down  in  token  of  challenge; 
hence,  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet,  to  chal- 
lenge; to  take  up  the  gauntlet,  to  accept  the 
chidlenge.— 2.  A  long  glove,  usually  for  a 
ladv,  which  envelops  the  hand  and  wrist— 
3.  A  mitt  (which  see). — 4.  In  turg.  a  sort 
of  bandage  which  envelops  the  band  and 
fingers  like  a  gauntlet  or  glove. 

Gauntleted  (gmit'let-ed),  a.  Wearing  a 
gauntiet 

CMluntly  (gftntli),  adv.    Leanly;  meagr«ly. 

Gauntree,  Gauntry  (gun' tre,  gon'trlX  n. 
[Prov.  E.  gaun,  a  ttib,  and  tree.  In  sense  of 
support  Comp.  taddle-tree,  roof-tree,  erott- 
tree,  trettle-tree,  Ac.  But  comp.  also  Fr. 
ehantier,  a  support  for  vines,  a  gauntry, 
from  L.  eantherxut,  a  horse,  a  trelfise,  &c.} 
A  wooden  frame  on  which  casks  in  a  cellar 
are  placed.    [Scotch.] 

Gaur  (gpur),  n.    A  Persian  priest    Cfuthrie. 

Gaur,  Gour  (gour),  n.  [An  Indian  name.] 
One  of  the  largest  of  all  the  members  of 
the  ox  tiibe  (Bot  gaurus),  inhabiting  tiie 
mountain  Jungles  of  India,  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  elevation  of  its  spinal 
ridge,  the  absence  of  a  dew-lap,  and  its  white 
'stockings,'  which  reach  above  the  knee, 
and  so  fierce  when  roused  that  neither  tiger, 
rhinoceros,  nor  elephant  dare  attack  it  The 
hide  on  the  shoulders  and  hind-quarters  is 
sometimes  nearly  2  inches  in  thickness  even 
after  being  dricKl,  and  is  therefore  much 
valued  for  the  purpose  of  being  manufac- 
tured into  shields.  The  animal  Is  supposed 
to  be  incapable  of  domestication. 

Gaure,  t  Gare,  t  r.  i.  [Perhaps  a  form  of  gau.  ] 
To  stare;  to  look  vacantly. 

The  neigheboures  bothe  smale  and  grete 

In  rannen,  for  to  gauren  on  this  man.      Chaueer. 

Gausabey  (gou'sa-b&),  n.  A  village  com- 
mittee or  petty  court  in  Ceylon,  to  which  all 
disputes  respecting  rice  cultivation,  water 
rights,  cattie  trespass,  &c.,  are  referred  for 
decision. 

Gausle  (gn'si),  a.    Same  as  Qducie. 

Gause  (gftzX  «■  [^  y«^.  8p  ^««a,  from  the 
town  Oaza,  where  it  was  first  manufactured. 
See  Gazzatcm.]  1.  A  very  thin,  slight, 
transparent  stuff,  of  silk,  linen,  or  cotton. 
Gauzes  are  either  plain  or  figured,  the  latter 
are  worked  with  fiowers  of  silver  or  gold  on 
a  silk  ground.— 2.  Any  slight  open  material 
resembling  this  fabric,  as  wire  gauze. 

Gauie-dresser  (guz'dres-^rX  n.  One  whote 
occupation  is  to  stiffen  gauxe. 

Gausy  (gnx'i).  a.  Like  gauze;  thin  as  gaoze. 
The  whole  essay,  however,  is  of  a  flimsy,  gau^y 
texture.  FerMter. 

Gave  (giv),  pret  of  give. 

Gavel  (ga  velX  n.  [O.Fr.  aavelle.  Fr.  javelle, 
a  smalTheap  of  com  laid  to  dry;  It  gavella^ 
a  handful  of  com,  generally  derived  from 
L.L.  eavella,  of  same  origin  as  L.  capulus, 
a  handle,  from  eapio,  to  seize.]  1.  A  sheaf 
of  com  before  it  is  tied  up;  a  small  heap  of 
unbound  wheat  or  other  grain.  '  Their  com 
lies  in  the  gavel  heap.'  Cnavman.  [Provin- 
cial. 1-2.  Ground.  [Provincial. )— 8.  A  small 
mallet  used  by  the  president  of  a  legislative 
body  or  public  assembly  to  attract  atten- 
tion and  preserve  order. 

Gavel  (gaVel).  Tor  Gable  or  0<Me-eiuL  See 
Gable,  Gablk-khd.    [Scotch.] 

(Javel  (gi'velX  n.  [A.  StoL  ga/ol,  M/el,  tut, 
tribute,  ren^  a  word  periiaps  adopted  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons  from  their  Celtic  prede- 
cessors (see  Gavelkind);  W.  gf^fael,  OaeL 
gabhail,  a  seizing,  taking,  a  lease,  a  tenvre. 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  f»ll;       mi,  met,  h^,       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  m5ve;       t&be,  tab,  bull;       oU,  pound;      U,  Sc.  abune;      y,  8c  ftffi. 
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Inni  ■  Walih  root  oaf,  OuL  fnM.  Is  hIu. 

Tha  R  ffoAil.  a  tu.  b  frDm  (V.  ffoMIa.  ■  Ux. 
uid  li  probablj'  not  connected  irlUi  thli 
woril.    See  OtBKL   Comp  alio  Oo^t  (rant).  ] 

1]*T«le't  (gi'i-el-'et).  i     [See  OiTBL.  ■  tu.) 

Kent,  vhne  the  cuitom  of  siyMimA  con- 
tinuo,  b;  which  the  tenut,  It  he  wllhdrmwi 

0«TBlkliiilbi'vil-k[iid).>>.  [W.«nul«ii(dJ. 
Uus  hold  or  tennn  o(  ■  funlly.  See  OlVEL, 
kUi-l  l.lDlDV.i  Und-tenun  In  EnglaDd, 
derired  from  the  udent  Biitooi,^ — ^'~'' 


Uie  iHne  of  >  deceued  »n,  Khethei 

or  feiuela.  Inherited  the  fAthcT'i  port  Tn 
ilefunlt  of  toni  It  detcended  in  egiiil  ibu-M 
ti>  Iho  daug^iten:  Indetiultol  lined  luue 

mi  In  delsull  of  brolhen  to  their  retpec- 
tlve  luue.  The  tanuit  aim  could  convey 
Ule  luidi  at  atteen  jttn  of  iige,  uid  ■  >rlle 
wu  dawible  out  of  one-htlf  of  the  Unil. 
Thit  Ipedea  of  tenon  la  belieTed  to  have 
praTalled  oner  the  whole  kingdom  In  Celtic 

— d  Anal»Aaion  tlme^  but  '-  ' ■■-  — 

.  (dually  aboliilwd  eTenrwl 

nWaleamd  Eent,inthef.._ _ 

il  eonllntied  In  form  down  till  the  time  at 
Henrr  VIII.,  whUa  In  Rent  aU  landi  that 
have  not  been  dlisaieUed  bir  aat  of  parll*- 
niant  an  itlll  held  In  gavelUnd. 

OkTalltd (gH'veld), B.  UildiE.atermuiplltd 
to  luda  held  under  Che  (snun  ol  jtavelklnd. 

GAValmul  Oci'val-man),  n.    A  tenant  liable 


InWat 


•J-.'iE??' 


Id  (gt'val-med),  n.  [A.  Sai.  m/el.  a 
>-;>.  BMd  nwd,  a  meadow.)  In  lau,  the 
dutj  or  work  of  mowing  eraai  or  cutting 
meadow-laDd.  required  bj  uie  lupertor  from 

t  (ga'TsInkX  n.     {A.  Bai.  gaf'tuc. 
I  \  IcbI.  gaJU)k.\     An  Iron  crow  or 


leof  theanl- 


ma]  in  Blndnatan.]  A  genoa  ol  the  i 
Crocodilla,  chanwlarlied  b/  the  na 
elonKaled.  almoit  cyllndtlcal  Jawi.  ■ 
form  an  eiticmel)'  leDrfh*"*-!  n.i>T.i. 
cervical  and  dorial  at 


aftTOtts.OKTOtCKa-votO.n.  (Fr.fromOaBDl. 
■a  Inhabitant  of  the  Pan  de  Gap  of  the 
llantea  Alpea.  when  the  dance  originated. ) 
t.  A  aortof  French  dance. —t  The  mnalc  to 
which  (he  dauca  waa  performed.  Oaroltea 
an  DO  longer  wrlUen  to  be  danced  lo.  but 
haTe  bacome  *  taToniite  moTtmant  In  con- 
MTloa,  Kwataa,  4c._   '  Who  might  be  heanl 


tewkr  (bOI),  il    [See  OiiTK.)    FooUdii 
awkward:  dumir;  clowolih. 

htHi  tail.  Awhvud.  aadfn^.  Pmnant. 

(I«wk7(nl^n-    A  atnpld,  IgnoranL  awk- 
ward fellow;  ■  boobi:  a  clown.    '  what  a 
£vky  It  waa.*    Thufaemir. 
m  (na).  n.    Same  aa  Onun,  n.  (which 

(gan'tff ),  n-    Same  aa  OnutUrtt 


(Mn  (ekpS  v. 


Taciouaty.    ^Scotch  J 
Oawi]r,a>wil«<g«'al).  a.    See  Sicon. 
Q«r{^a.    IFr.poi,lt(Djo,  Pr.^,>m, 

O.sp.  pavo,  ear:  of  Teutonic  origin:  comp. 

O.atf  ^Cawin.  powerful,  eicallent.fi! 


okkt,  jdJu,  eicenllnglx  quick.  Jay.  tha 
bird,  la  probab]T  ol  aame  orighL]  1.  Ei- 
clud  with  merrbnent  or  delight;  tamtj; 
airy;  Jovial;  iportlva;  froUcaome. 


S.  aivsD  to  pleaatm;  ipecincally,  given  b 
rldoni  pleaaun;  addicted  or  mlnlaterlng  t< 
the  Indutgence  of  Iu>t ;  loose:  dlHlpaled 


4.  Inflamed  or  meriy  w 

cated:  a  volgar  uaa  of  th 


loTlal.  ahi 

gade.  proltr  gt 
<fcyt{g*Xn- 


IJint.  gaudjr. 

la  regards  uaage  tht 

moderately;  tt.gai 


OOjal.  OtoI  (irl'al),  n.  (Indian  nune-l  A 
tS^ii  ol  oi  Xkot  frrmlalu)  found  wil^  in 

'  the  mountaina  of  Northern  Burmah  and 
Auam,  and  longdomeatlcated  Id  Uich  coun- 
trlea  and  In  the  eaatem  parU  of  Bengal 
The  head  la  very  broad  and  flat  Id  Uib  upper 


a  tharp  ridge.     Tb( 


part  of  the  back  then  It 

-      ■----  ;hlellyadark 

'  rich,  though 


IScotch.] 


and  mlnneta  on  a  wheeay 
or  trench;  a  grip. 


QkWb7,  n.    Se«  Qawt. 

0*Wd  (g*d).  n.  and  a.t      Same  aa  Oaud 

(which  we). 
0»Wf  (g«n,  n.     In  coiltrmonam'  long,  a 

Gheap  red-ekinned  apple,  which  la  mhlwd 

hard  with  a  cloth  to  alve  it  the  appearance 

and  feeling  of  an  apple  of  luperlor  quality. 
Oawk  (nk).  n.     |A  StL  pw.  mic.  luL 

IHcolc'hand^rtiiofKngiand)  I. 
i.  A  (Dot;  a  dmpleton;  a  booby. 

sh.cMni      th,8ckKAi      g,  go;     ],>ib:      h.FI.tani      ^.ibtf,     n,  Uen;  tb,  EUd; 


1.  looLJ 


naeli  carry 
a  the  OuU 


bedded  eryttali,  of  which  the  primary  form 
la  a  right  rhombic  priun.  It  contlita  of  (ha 
carbonatea  of  lime  and  aoda  tn  nearly  equal 
qnantltlea,  with  w*t«r 

OMTU  (a*1i>  wt"'    Same  aa  doily. 

(hmiew(gi'Dea).ii,  The  atata  or  quali^  of 
being  gay ;  gaiety ;  BneneM.     '  Roftnen  ol 
lodBinE.  Dflirtuai  of  Bitlre.'    Bp-  HaiL 
of  gaiety. 


(hjratr  (E^'ii-tl).  ti     Same  aa  Oaitfy. 
Oaylar,!  n.     A  jailer.     Chauar. 
OvUa.  OullM  (gfli.  grill),  ode.     Pretty 
well;  aa,  'How  are  ygo  to-dayt    Oopliu.' 


•M  (g*i),  '.'  pnl.  *  pp.  aaad;  ppr.  poi- 
.ng.    [Perhapi  a  form  of  O.K.  oare.  to  «tan 

nith  aucb  worda  aa  agail,  A  Sai.  gaum,  to 
■mite,  Goth-  ittffaUjan,  to  terrify.]    To  Hr 

"- -  -'  ■■■■-.  iteadUy  and  eameatli; 

w  curtoiitT,  a.  {d 


•r  hind,  botni 

-  —  ' '"'  the  face  directly  to 

OtUMlM  (ga-iS^X  n.  [Hnmorouely  formed 
from  irote.]  A  aommer  huuaa  commanding 
an  e:itenalve  preapact:  'a  word  of  trivial 

dutfolt  (rii'ful).  a.  Looking  with  a 
gaie :  lookfiig  intently ;  glTen  to  gadng. 
'Theravlth'thearlaof poEij/uImen.'  Spen- 

LCnuult  (giiilound},  n.  A  hound  that 
lea  by  the  tight  rather  than  by  the 
;  toppoied  to  be  the  greyhound.     Sir 


r.  lelg;    wh,  ttUg;    ih,  unre.— Sm  KZI 
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lta«  auell*  I 
■Dd  ft  feed! 


blu  tbe  roe-buck.  It  bu  c^llndricul  Itomi. 

mort  fmquentlT  umc 

bunchn  ol  bBlran  1 


«.    Wrttleu  1 


Oust)  (g^utO.  n-  [!>-  goBftla,  dim.  of  L 
son,  roTil  treunre.l  A  nusll  VeaetJuii 
coin,  worth  •omcwhat  leu  thin  a  bulfpenn  v. 
B.Jonion. 

(MtMUeteH'ist^n.  rit.  ooiMUa,  tnietta, 
tnin  gaiuOa,  a  mull  VenetlBn  cofn  (rrom 
L.  ar  tmttiei  Fer.  piuu.  ttsnaon}  whlrb  wu 
the  prlee  of  the  nnt  newiptpur;  hence  ap- 
plied to  tba  paper  lUeU;  or  the  nune  may 
n*T«  been  alien  to  ttas  paper  from  Ita  lielag 
a  'little  trsaioiT'of  Hin^orlt  mivhave 
been  equivalent  to '  The  Chatter 
bting  a  dim.  of  gam,  a  muplf 
paper:  a  ibeat  or  halt  (heel  of  .  . 
Wintiw  an  accoaotof  traniactloiia  an  i)  evoDU 
at  publle  or  private  eoacem,  vhlcb  are 
deuned  Important  and  Intereatliw.  The 
.-. .._  i.  If— ■-- 4  waa  pnwKhed  at 


and  pnbllibed  o>  Tuaadari  and  Frldaya. 
A  rimllar  offleial  nainpapet  ii  publlibed 
alao  In  Idinbtn^  and  Dnbllii.  uul  all  llirea 
ooDtaln  nnoBC  othw  thlnga  a  llit  of  thoie 
who  have  become  baakrnpt  aiuce  laat  pub- 
ncatlou;  henoe,  Co  appear  in  titt  gazetu,  to 
hare  ont't  fUHU  in  the  gaalte.  to  become 
bankrupt 
SuotM  (gaiety.  r.(.  preC.  A  pp.  gaatled: 
ppr,  powHins-     To  Intert  In  a  gaiatte;  to 


tear  (ga-»l-t4rT,  n.  I.  A  wriler  of 
,  or  an  offlcer  appointed  to  pabllah 
bj  anthority  -  "   '    "  "" 


^osrapbicHl  dlctiona^. 
QulniiMook  (Raifott'itok).  n.     A  pereon 
■amTat  with  acnm  or  ibborreDce:  an  ob- 
JACt  of  cnrloiity  or  contampL 

0lW«WI»(g»'l0-]*ll).  t  lOoa.  and  Gr.  jm- 
lUfl,  lo  prodnce.J  An  apparatni  used  for 
factnrln 


,  id  the  Dpper  the  Innedlenia  for 
pnnlneliig  Uw  aerated  Uqufd.  when  water 
U  gmtlj  Introdnced  Into  the  upper  globe 
from  the  lower,  by  InclJaloE  the  veawl  ao 
aatotlUaboutahaltof  [hslormer.  cheml- 


taken  place,  the  aerated  water  can  l>c  drawn 

oil  bj  openlns  a  itop-cacli  at  the  top. 
Qtxoilte  (fca'io-llt),  n.     Same  aa  Aer^iU 

(Which  lee): 
OUOlytM  (ga'io-llti),  n.  Dt     Id  them.  Uie 

name  given  to  one  ol  theTour  KK:tlnni  lulo 

BeneUna.  the  other  three  being  mrlalt. 
nvlaUeidt.  and  A/^offtoM.  It  waa  tntendod 
to  comprlu  the  elementa  which  exlit  only 

a»«on  (ga-tinT.  n.     [ft.,  from  O.aO.  muo, 


ilea  ol  allk  or 
'     It  ia  meD- 

loD  prefli  ui 
-  in  verba, 


manaftutured.]  A  One  apecice  ol 
linen  eluS  ol  the  game  Und.  It 
tloned  by  wHten  in  the  thirteenth 

G«.  [Ooib.  ga.  a.  at.]  Acomuoi 
Anglo-Saxon  worda,  eapeclally  i 
l)arllclples,andTerbalnoluu.  It* 
hat  a  modifying  effect  on  the  nii 
the  nrimitlve  word,  but  very  oltei 
(o  have  no  appreciable  Influence. 
>h*gll*>^  it  appean  capecially  In  past  par' 
Uclplei.  tacn  ai  ydept,  ydtghi.  ifatUred, 
yvrUten;  in  atnon^ ,  alike,  ettough.  It  ia  leH 
eaally  recOK^ied. 

OeaKll,  Ik.    The  name  given  by  the  Tuiki  to 
a  cycle  of  twelve  yeare,  each  year  bearing 


DaaJ  (IH),  e.i.  {fr.giler;  L.  pelo,  to  freeze] 
To  congeaL    (Obiafete  or  Scotch] 

(tMU  fiin),  n.  [Fr.  guigne,  O.Fr.  gi'itne, 
hean-^erry.  Of  Teutonic  origin.  O.K.O. 
uiAaf  fa,  wild  cherry,  cop  t™cled  ioto  leihe'ta, 

between  I  arid  n  is^ot  without  other  el- 
and frequently  growing  wild  In  Scotland. 
The  (rutl  li  imJler  than  that  of  the  cnm- 

and  a  deep  purple  or  black  when  It  iirtl>e« 
at  maturity.  The  flavour  li  aaperiur  to 
Uiat  of  mnit  cheniet.  The  wood  of  thit 
tree  la  naed  for  many  klndt  of  domatlc 

QMIl^tn-    A  giant     Chaucer. 

QttX(siT),n.  [A.  8aI.l|ta^a,^an«l,habili- 
ItleDta,  equlpmeDte.  (Kim.  itaro.  prepared, 
ready,  O.E  gare,  yare,  ready.  See  GARB.] 
1.  Whatever  1>  prepared  for  um  or  wear ; 
manufaclnred  atulf  or  material;  heuca, 
habit;  d 


I!.  The  hameu  or  furniture  of  domeitic 
anlmali;  whatever  ia  uaed  In  equipping 
hortea  or  cattle  for  draaght;  tackle. — 
B.  umtuy  baraeBi  warlike  accoatremciita 
■Oralthedfnhliocar'Baifdiinon.  [Scotch.] 
A  Oooda;  rlchea     [Scotch.] 

— Ottida  and  gear,  all  one'i  property.  — 
affair.     '  Here's  a  goodly  gear. '    Shak. 

t.  AnylhlDgof  novalne:  truh;nibbUh:iion- 


,  Ac.  bekinging  to  any  particular  tail 


I.  In  a  general  tei»c, 
i>hingaconnecte<lwlr<- 
I  any  piece  ol  merha 
lem:  aa,  expantion  gear;  valve  gear;  «pei 
Bcally.  (a)taothed  wheela  collectively :  (b)  tl 
coDDCctlon  ol  toothed  wheela  wlUi  eai 
other;  gearing. -roMrow  macAJiierti  I"  ti" 
out  tif  gear,  lo  connect  or  disconnect  whei 
work  or  coupllnn.  Written  alao  deer. 
OatX  liter),  e.l.  To  dren;  to  put  on  gear; 

0«ar-cntt«r(lrtv'knt-*r),  n.     A 


of  toothed  « 
iDloni 


<r  tratiunlttlni 


a«kr«l  CJer),  «.  i.  or  t    To  Jeer.     Spenier. 
a«ubis  (gSr'ing),  n.     1.  Hanieia.-2   In 
math,  the  parti  collectively  by  which  notion 

ol  toothed 


Is  tnt 


.    Then 


tnihtBrUed-graring.  In  ihe  former  the  teett 

convex  lurface  of  a  cyUndrical  wheel  in  the 
direction  ol  radii  from  the  centre  of  the 
wheel,  and  are  of  equal  depth  throughout 
In  fcewlfcd-jMrini?  the  teeth  are  placed  upon 

a  direction  conveiipag  to  the  apex  of  the 


id  the  depth  of  the  tooth  gradually 
I — • .t.k —   Bee  under  BavKL 


aau'-trbeal(g«r'whdl),n.  Any  wheel  having 
teeth  or  cogi  which  act  upon  the  teetli  of 
anothervheel  to  Imparl  or  transmit  motion. 

CWuont  <g«'in),  a.     [A.  Sai.  gaein,  rare. 


OoatUetXn.    (D.paf,   SeeOm]  f^hole 

through  which  metal  runa  Into  a  mould  In 

castlDgTL     WrttUu  alKi  Oil. 
OflUa  O^M-a),  n     A  genu  of  long-tailed 

eraba.  consliling  of  three  ipeclea,  natlvea  of 

the  British  coast. 

a«c«relnldn  (j«-kKrainidiX>Lp'-   The 

land -crab  family,  conalslinR  of  only  one 
genus,  Oecarrinua  (which  see|. 

OacaTdnoB  (]£-kar-sI'nus),  n 

comprising  those  short-tailed  i 

taceana  popularly  called  tand-cri 

live  at  adutance  from  the  sea,  ac .„ 

In  Fresb  water  and  some  buirowing  Id  the 
ground,  coming  to  the  aalt-water  only  ia 
spawning  time  The  gills  are  kept  moist 
by  means  of  a  special  arrangement  of  the 
gill  cavity.  The  genua  Is  co-eilenalve  with 
Uie  family 

Ott<lnllinae-sl-nm«),'>.pI.  Tbegreenwood- 

fonglng  to  the  family  Flcids,  and  contain- 
ing Biamoog  the  prlacipal  ipecies  Ibe  iircei 
-* — ■-—  {0eeinti4  or   "'---  -.■—■.'.■  ■ 


ilad  decapod  a 
la-nd-crahi.    Tl 


bdpecker  (Oeeiiuu  or  Pfcw  tiridi*) 
uritaln. 
OW*  (gek),  n,  [Cnmp.  O,  giet,  D,  gek.  a  silly 

aeimpieton;  Sc  sout.l  [Old  or  provincial 
KandSc.]  1.  Atoaaof  IheheadlnderiBluD 
or  fivm  vanity  or  folly;  hence,  a  taunt;  a 
Jibe  — S,  An  object  of  scorn;  a  dupe;  a  gulL 

3.  Scnm;  contempt 

OMk  (gek),  v.i.  and  L  (See  the  noun,  and 
coDip.  O.  gerten.  lo  mock,  lo  banter,  to  make 
afoolof.)  (OldEDgliabaDdScotch)  1.  To 
toia  (be  head  In  derlilOD  or  •com.  or  from 
vanity  or  folly;  to  deride;  to  mock. 

I.  To  cheat,  trick,  or  gulL 
OwkO  (gek'o),  n.  [.Said  to  be  fnim  the  aoand 
of  the  animal's  voice,  which  reaembln  the 
wordgceta  uttered  Id  a  shrill  tone.)  Aname 

Geckotids  (which  aeeV 
-     ■    -■■  »{geli;a'tl-df>,n,oI,  [Geetolwhicb 


FUe.  fir,  fat.  ttU; 


t,  hU;      pine,  pin;       nAte.  m 


e.  tub,  bull;      oO,  pound; 


c.  abtine;     f .  9c  bv- 


bat  ueTor  >  dorul  ctwt,  Tba  it 

pupK  ^vsnlof  tli«lpMl<)  Infntbo 
vhcre,  nltboo^h  Chej  un  pfirfecttj  Ir 
noiu.  thfilr  ippaaiaocv  nukei  tbvm  ur 


ld(aed),n.  [IceLDHfda. 
[0>d,  Uld  Ir  gadk.  ■  ill 
1 4tuiis.  I    Hu  nuDS  of 


ItGtni 


mora  piotwhlr  from  the  Vi. 
mikt  tlw  hone  tun  to  thg  len,  in  smt- 
lerluid  to  Ui«  rights  Armor,  dia.  diov.  Ir. 
dtati  to  tbo  rlslit,  Iha  rliilit  lumd.  Tba  Fr. 
hut  u  attH  wttln  nsud  to  tha  oppodta  dtavc- 
Uon  ]  1.  To  urse  irllh;  to  Blllt  wllh;  to  lit 
C  To  eo  or  turn  (a  tb*  oRUda,  or  trom  Che 
JrlvrT^  1o  gfl«-ho:  Died  by  taaatXtn  to  tha 
cBltls  they  an  dtirlng.  uid  futlowed  by  of. 
s  Tn  mnvA  rut^r :  Li  quicken  the  ipeed : 
1  la  tlie  Imperatlre 


Omt  (gii).  n.    Same  u  0«ir. 

OasTlllK  (gtr'ing),  n.     Same  u  Omring. 

Omw  (k«i).  n.  pi.  at  gome. 

3Mit(g«>ti,H.   [LO  «<«.gHi(Ian(t.Hiidj, 

dry  land,  O.  Frli.  gtu.  peiainid.  from  Fru 


Cv 

1I«H(K*C).<1 
■Inla,  adiile 


nt  languor  of  Abyi- 


u  Toiriiet,  irh«ra  the 

crlflced  their  children 

to  Uoloch  <!  KL  xxllL  lOX     On  thla  account 
Uie  place  vaa  afterward!  regarded  aa  a  place 

for  the  refnae  of  the  cltj»  perpetual  fliei 
being  kept  np  In  order  to  preTent  peattlen- 
U(l  efflaTia.  1  A  terra  need  In  the  New  Teata- 
<  hell,  place  of  Bra  or 


IrUi.  B;  nllt.  IE 


7  baU  and  heU-On.    Kat. 


[(  la  ■  larro-alUcaM  of 


lite  tunliy,    It>  prlmair  form  it  a  riEbl 
OatnTt^laAeld  aim.  ]«'lk  ai'id),  n.   (Or 


C?"^,".? 


That  may  or  can  be  coogealed;  capable  of 
being  conrerted  Into  Jelly. 
Oalu&  (gel'ad-a),  n.  A  ungular  Abyaafnlan 
baboun.  naiaikable  tor  the  heair  mane 
wblch  hanga  over  tbe  ahonlden.  and  which 
only  srowi  when  the  animal  la  adult.     It  la 


rpAof  lu  (nrrnpiOdeut}  Otlatla. 


OaUUs«Il(nuOel-8-tl]'ln-ui),a.  |E.«I>>fw, 
and  Wr.  ^iinod,  to  prodilco.l  Rflduclng  or 
yielding!  gelatiue.  —  (Itlaliaenov  tutwj, 
■Qltnal  tiawei  which  yieldTo  boiling  watgr 
gelatine,     lliay  are  c'-'---  ' -■  '-  •■- 
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ddUbiB,  OalAtln  gel'a-Un),  n. '  [ft.  aOa- 
tuw.  it.  and  Sp-  gtlatina,  Irom  tt  gtlo,  to 
congeal,  to  treeae,  fht.  Ice.)  A  conciete 
animal  ■abatanc*,  tmuparant.  and  lolubia 
alowlj  Iq  cold  water,  but  ruidlj  fn  waim 
water.  It  i>  couDned  to  the  aoUd  putt  of 
the  body,  aDuh  aa  lendona,  Ugamenta,  car- 
tllagea,  and  bone^  aiid  exltti  nearly  pute 
lo  tbe  akin,  but  It  la  not  contained  In  any 
healthy  animal  Buid.  lu  leading  cbaraolar 
la  the  formatloii  of  ■  tramuloua  felly  when 
IM  aolDtlon  In  boiling  water  coolt.  Oelatlne 
doaa  not  e>l«t  aa  nicn  la  the  animal  tlaaaea, 
hot  la  formed  by  the  action  of  boiling  water. 
The  couter  forma  of  gelatine  trom  hoot^ 
hidei,  Ac ,  are  called  glut;  that  bvm  iktn 
aod  noat  nwmbnuiea  It  called  lia:  and  the 
pureat  g^tlne,  from  the  alr-bladden  utd 
other  membranea  of  flab.  1>  called  itinglf- 
With  taimlD  a  yellowlab  while  precipitate 
la  throws  down  trom  a  eolation  of  gelatine, 
which  fonnt  an  eUatio  adbealn  maia.  sot 
nnlike  vegetable  glnt«n,  and  la  a  compound 
of  tannin  and  gelatine.  It  la  thli  actton  of 
taanln  on  golatloe  that  la  the  foundation  of 
the  art  of  tanning  leather,  Oelatlne  wbau 
acted  upon  by  lUlpbuTlc  afid  ylelda  gelatine 
•agar  or  glfoocoll.     When  treated  with  pa- 


lor  geUtlne.  It  la  a  natrllloua  article  of 
food,  and  Bi  part  of  the  diet  In  hoapltala 
produtwfl  tba  belt  elTei-ta,  but  animali  fed 
eicluiively  on  It  die  with  the  Bymptoma  of 

abrli]e,orcaaeloe.  Ita  ultimate  componenta 
are  t7 "9  carbon.  7-fl  hydrogen,  lau  nitrogen, 
!7  4  oiygen.     See   Jhllt.— £.  fiee  OELA- 

0*l»tln«tO«l'a.Unla.    Qelatlnoua    'Oelo- 

OeUmUrorinde-U-tlii'l-formXa     Having 

OalnUnlM  de-lat'ln-li),  i.C  or  i.    The  uma 

(MAtln<Ml(Je^lat1n-a-!D,».p(.  Infool. ac- 
cording to  Co<  ■  — "- ' 


L."£ 


_-  Polypi,  comprehending 

droioa.  Polyioa,  and  in  part  the 
of  later  loologlBla. 

OalBtliLO-tuvtiimnu  (]e-lat"l-na-iul'f^- 
ubL  a.    Conslating  ul  gelatine  and  iulphnr. 

a«Utlll0IU  (je-U^in-ui).  s.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing lo.  or  conaiiUog  of  gelatine;  of  the  na^ 
lure  and  conaialence  of  gelatine;  reiembltng 
]elly:  vlacoaa  — OelMtnotK  fiMua.  In  •mm. 
the  organic:  tluue  of  the  bonei,  that  of  ten. 
dona  and  Itgamenta,  the  cellular  Uaana,  the 

•ubMancea  illaaolve  by  long-continued  boil- 
ing In  water,  and  the  aolutloD  on  cooling 
^rmaalelly. 
fMd,  Mt  (geld.  gall).  iL  [A  Sax-^eRri 
m/la,  O.  and  D.  veld,  monn,  a  paymeni 
money,  trlbota.l  Honey:  tribute:  oorapen 


inti7  againit  the  Danea;  Wenfftti 
laatlon  for  the  life  of  a  man,  Ac 

I),  e.l.  pret  Mfdid  or  «It;  pp, 
pffti;  ppr  Mdinff  [IceL  fftMa, 
>,  a.  gilUn,  to  geld.  A,  Sax.  tTt/U; 
In  the  north  of  Entrland  a  cow 
call  la  called  a  gOd  cow:  comp.  O. 
m,  irelt-tiiA,  barren  cow ;  Id  Bcot- 
IV  not  giving  milk  la  aald  to  be 

I  anything  eaaential.  'Bereft  and 
hi>  palrimony.  Sluik.-i.  To  de- 
anytblng  immodeat  or  exceptlon- 
iputgate,  aa  a  book,  itory,  and  the 


akjn,  the  ten 


llnroenta,  b 
0«ktlIlkte  (je-lat'in-at),  *  <.  pret  A  pp.  gila- 
linaliil;  ppr.  jj«Jaliiwi(ijie.  To  be  converted 
Into  gelatine  or  into  a  lubaCance  like  Jelly. 


Oaldablat  (geld'a-l 


1,  That  may  be  gelded. 


IT  (geld'ir),  B.    One  who  ci 


oomiption  of£Uiir-ro 


IT,  maintain  that  it  li  a 


eipeciallT  the  cul  tlvated  lorm  of  tba  I  apeclea. 
(MdUV  (geld'Ing),  n.  A  caelnted  animali 
now  ipeclBcally,  a  caatrated  hone.  For- 
tnarly  the  word  wai  applied  to  men  aa  well 
aa  lirulea,  and  wai  equivalent  to  eunuch. 


a«lld  Uelid).  a,  IL,  o'ltdMt,  trom  «Io.  lo 
treeie.    SeeCooL.)    Cold;  very cohf 

0«lldUu]wnBlld-f4"t»4).«.fi:  (Lufidiu, 
""■'' '  '  -It.  order  nt  roaa-apored  alga,  be- 
Ihe  gronp  Dcamloapermen,  dia- 
id  by  havlneihe  placenta  aoapaoded 

-.      nta  Id  the  caTltf  ol  Iha  external  or 

balf-lmmeraed  capaulea  It  oomprlaaa  maoy 
very  beantllDl  tpeolea,  amonat  which  the 
memben  ot  the  Hypnen  at  troplcil  ooaal* 


if  hia  laDchler. 

nliun  (Jel-aft^l-um),  n.  [It  orliMnine. 
jcHunlnc]  A  genua  ot  planta  lielauging 
to  tbe  nat  order  Loganlaceie,  an  evergniai 
climbing  ahmb,  with  twlgi  producing  a 
milky  Juice,  oppodM  Unce-ahaped  ahlnlm 
laarei,  and  iweet-acented  yellow  flovevt. 
a.  niddum  la  the  Carolina  Jaamlue. 

OalttgeltXpp.  ot^id. 

(Mtt  (gell),  n.     A  gelding.     -The  apand 
(irJtitbayeateam  Ihemoitprofltable,'   Mtr- 


"ffiSi 


.  aa  the  mby, 
■e>;  a  Jewell 


Tbe  lUfk  uAthcmnd  cktu  of  occm  b«af.  Cn 

—A  rliflaal  gevu,  Itnltatlona  of  genu,  m 
ot  what  la  termed  paate,  mlied  with  met< 
oiidei  capable  of  pnidaclag  the  deal 


,.  ..(  pret  *  pt    .  ... 

ming.    1  To  adorn  with  geme.  Jewell,  or 
■oniatonea— tTobeipangle;  • ■— ' 

>r  adorn  aa  with  gema;  aa.  tol 


h.  Fr.  ton;      Dg,  ibtf,     IB,  tteni  th,  lUn; 


GEUELUPA&0I7S 

Q«IIMlltpaTOQS  (jB-mBl-Un'«-nu),  a  (L. 
MirtBlltu,  twin,  piur«d,  mnd  «ria^  to  bring 
lortb.]    Producing twiug,    Bailey 

QeiMl-TlllsUs'DUl-HnE),  n.  A  ring  with  two 
ormorellnkB:  aglmbiiL    SesOlMBlL. 

Oemet-wlndow'OBiii'ci-wiD-da). ».   A  win- 

Oun-Mici&^iiciJftii'eD-grii-ing).').  Sutu 

Itdffln'ili 

bom.)   A  pall. 


B  (Jem'i  .oAt),  T.L  [L  gemino. 
gimiaatnm,  to  doable,  from  feminut,  twin.] 
To  duuble.  B.  Joman.  (Ears.] 
OMnluate  Uem'1-nBl),  1.  In  but-  twin;  com- 
bined Lit  piin ;  bloAte.  —  QemiTiaU  Uava, 
le»ei  that  tre  Id  pain,  one  leaf  beilda  the 
other,  and  attached  to  uie  ume  point  of  Uu 


Oomlnl  Oeni'l-iil),  n.  pi.  [L.,  twini,  and 
•peclSciill;  the  coiuteUatlOD.]  Id  Mlnm. 
the  Uilrd  riga  of  the  zodiac,  lo  named 
from  III  two  brigliteit  itan,  Cattor,  of 
the  Br*t  magnitude,  faitbeit  to  the  weal, 
and  Pollui.  of  the  sscond,  farthest  to  the 


labont  tbe  iJtt  Ma; 


Miiu?ii«,  paired,  and  jIm,  florii,  a  Bower.) 

In  boL  noting  a  plant  having  two  flowen 

growing  togelaer. 
(femlnaniOe'min.tu),  a.  [L  ^(tniiiui.  twin.  ] 

Double:  In  oain.    Sir  T.  Broume. 
n«minir  fie'ml-nil  n.     Twina:  a  nalr:  a 


leinjna<Jem'«VTi.pi,oeinm«(jera'«x  (L) 

flower-bud:  thenidlmeot  "  ■         ■ 


Pertaining  to  gerne  or  jewel*  Sir  T.  Broicnt. 

iry.t  iMiimiaiyt  (Jem'a-ri,  Jem'irll, 

depoaltar;  for  gemi;  a  lewsl-houae. 

forth  bDdi.  from  Dcmma,  a 
tLaring  bnda;  nprodudng  bj 

m'it-ed),  a.    Adonud  with 

iQ  Oein-k'ttaoD),  n.    (L  gemntalio. 

u,  gemmatua%,  to  put  forth  buda, 
from  gtmma,  a  bad,]  l.  Id  mdI.  the  pro- 
caaa  of  reproduction  t^budi;  the  formation 
of  a  new  iDdlTtdnal  by  the  protrualon  and 
complete  or  partial  aqiaration  of  a  part  of 
the  pannti  budding. 


Siss 


X 


or  Iru  CDmpVefdr  ladcr 


S  In  6a(.  tho  act  Of  baddlng;  the  manner  In 
irtilch  yoong  Isarei  are  folded  up  In  tlie  bod 
before  it*  unfolding.  -~  S.  The  time  when 
leaf -buda  are  put  forth. 

.tOem'elilB.pI.   A  pair  of  hlngea. 

U  (]eni'S-u»V  ».     IL.  gtmnum. 

I  of  or  let  with  precioui  fltonea. 

..)  Pertaining  to  genu;  of  the 
sem>:  reeembUoa  gem. 

.__.  ..._  ^  ^    jL.  ^rmnu, 

■     MktU,    IHHI/D'U,     WJ     WU.)         MUltipning    bj 

buda,  aa  regetaUei.  and  certain  ablmau  ol 
the  lowMt  claM.  a>  Hydnttoa. 
OemmlllMa  (]em'l-nea>,  n.    The  atite  or 
quality  of  beug  gemmj;  ^rucenea;  araart- 

>i{lem-ip'a-ra. 
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paris,  to  produce.]  The  animala  which  pro- 
pagate by  buda,  aa  the  hjdra  or  freah-water 
polype,  Ac. 

Cfammlparltr  {Jem>l-Da'ri-tiX  n.  In  zooL 
the  condlUou  or  quality  ol  being  gemml- 
paroua;  the  faculty  of  reproducing  by  t>uda, 
a>  In  polype*.    The  budBmayeepuule  tram 


to  bear.  ]  1.  Prodi 


uclngbudi 

or  genu— £.  In  iwl.  reproducing  by  buds, 

matura  and  fall  off.  twcomlDg  Independent 

main  In  organic  connection,  formingacolony 

bar  of  almliar  and  partial^  Independent 
loolda  Sue  eitrnct  under  OsuiunoH. 

9«IIlII10lltr  (jem-oa'i-tl),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  a  gem  or  jewel.    BaOxjf 

OmsanvM  (jem^).  n.  [L.  gimmula,  dim. 
ol  gemma.  abud.J  1.  In  bot  (a)  a  term  used 
aynonymoualy  with  plumule,  or  the  growmg 
point  of  the  embryo  In  planla.    (b)  One  of 


CMmmyCJi 


1.  Bright;  gUtlarlDc;  full 


.    (A8i 


Oanubok  (genafbolti,  n.    [Q.  fftnubiiet,  tbe 

dtamoia,  and  (act,  buck  ]  Oni  GauSa,  the 
name  giren  ta  a  iplendld  variety  of  the  anta- 
lape.  Inhabiting  the  open  plains  of  South 
Africa,  having  somewhat  the  appaajance  of 
a  borH,with  remarkably  tine,  etnijght,sharp- 
polated  horns,  with  which  It  la  aald  to  foil 

Oeai-ioalptnreOom'ekuip-tiir),  «.  The  art 
of  llthoglyptlcs;  the  art  ot  representing  de- 


cally  ihap 


Oamnbom  (gem^homX  ^ 
tio  pipea.  having  a  peculiar: 

cylinder  pipe  or  a  etopped  pipe. 
Oon  aonX  n.    A  peculiar  eiudatlon  on  the 

itama  of  Tamani,  produced  by  Iniacta. 

Some  other  authoHUea  give  It  as  a  product 

of.,lUaoiBio«rorum.    ^--  " 

a«UL  <]l'aaX  Ti     (I^. 


\n.    (L.th8  cheek)    I; 


enUy  extended  over  the  lygomatic  ar^: 
ibllas  and  the  free  mai^  of 


fheti 

nApp«  Oa-naP>  "-  [From  Qenapft. 
elguun,  where  It  was  originally  manule 
ired.]    A  worsted  yam  whose  smoothne 


,  (ihib-dumi).  n,    IFr,,  from 

of'  a  private  hi  the  armed  poUce  of  Fn 
In  our  day:  but  lo  fanner  tfrnea  the  app( 


and  the  eiecutiMotlti  laws.    The 
u  are  all  picked 


dfpartmtntal 

OttZk^uniittrto,Q«ii(laj  luai  y(xhlih-dftrra  -ri, 
Jen-dirm'e-ri).  n.  |Fr.  ftiufarriirrv.l  The 
body  ol  gendannea. 

Ouid*.    same  aa  Otnt.    Chaueer. 

Oender  (Jen'dir).  n,  rFr  gmn.  from  L. 
— -■-     -'iu.  kind  or  sort,  (tender; 

I  Kind;  aort.  '  Supply 
herba.'    Sl,ak.-t.k 


gtnuM,  generit,  orlglu. 
Qr.  gemn;  from  the  r 

it  with  one  gender  ol 


!i,  male  or  female.— 

re  divided  according  to 


particlplei,  Ac. ;  a  grammatical  ca 


nWa'dtD.v.l    Tobagat.    (Ohsoles- 
,  engiiuUr  being  more  genenlly  used.  ] 


(Jen'dir).  V.  i  To  copulate;  to  breed- 
<li'n&<-]en"i-als),  n.    Sams 

OenealoslMl  ( ^n«-a-to. 


■a  ParOienogeiuni 
■     ■         Wa 

. ,    _  Pertalnlna  to 
ir  families:  eiUbiti 


ftSS 


■Ion  ot  famlliea  from  a  progenitor;  a*,  a 
geneategical  tabia — 2.  According  to  th» 
aeacent  of  a  penon  or  family  fmm  an  ances- 
tor; as,  a geaeaiogieal  ori^r.—Oeintaio^fical 


1 

ik-al-Ii],  adt. 

n.    One  whs 
ramfllei, 

(,  p«l  A  pp. 
V,  To^veali- 

1 

children  In  the  natural 
a  Pedigree;  llneBge; 

[L.  and  Or. 

anceston  and  their 
order  of  mcceaslon, 
regular  descent  of  a 

Ooneim  (]en't-ra),  n.  pi.  [From  L.  ^flitu. 
SoeQBBi'3,1    The  plural  of  genus. 

Oen«»blllty  Uen'*r-a-bQ"l-tl),  n.  Capabil- 
ity of  being  generated. 


Oonentl Uen'tr-al). a.  (Fr.,fromI..innmiUii, 
frum  oeniu,  a  kind.  Bee  OIMDEH,  Gekus.) 
1.  Relating  to  a  whole  genus  or  kind;  relat- 
ing to  a  whole  class  or  order:  as.  a  gmeral 
law  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  eccnoniy  - 

hendlDE  the  whole  community;  as,  tha 
[rF'^^rol  Intercat  or  safety  of  a  nation. 

extensive,  though  not  universal;  common; 

pfrv ml  custom. — t.  LulnalgnUlcstion:  not 
reetrained  or  limited  to  a  particnlar  import; 


>L  Not  directed  t 


a  aingle  objec 


■The 


FIte,  far,  (at,  t|U;        mi,  met,  hi 


b,  bull;       oil.  pound; 


irwiuik. 


ni4j  mIuoiUod  of  ncti 


0.  ill  collecUnlf :  wliot& 
T.  Tmkan  u  ■  w] 
-Thill 


■onlli 


II  sipnwlTe  of  nnk  oi 

ft  pVTHii  WHO  li  uithorlEeil  Iit  nli  prtndpal 
to  aiKutc  ill  dKiU.  lian  all  coninuU,  ar 
purchkH  aU  fnodB  Ri]Uired  In  m  parUcnlar 
trada,  bmlDm.  or  ijaployaaoV—Otnerat 
lUaltr,  a  tnuleunan  who  deala  In  all  Uia 
arUclaa  at  dallj  lua.  —  Gtntral  dtrnvrrtr. 
SaaDlHUItltlK.— Ooisruliwiu.  .Sm  IwDI. 
— Gtnerat  eJiarfft,  In  Scoff  late,  a  charge  tha 
ue  af  wbli^h  la  to  cauaa  (ba  hair  alUiar  to 
npnaant  hia  aocalor  or  (g  ranoODca  tha 
imf  ^pteiai  cAarw,  a  writ 


•apply  the  pUcs  of  a  gEnenl  aetrka,  and  to 
mt  bjr  a  Bctloa  of  lair  thoae  anbJecU  vhlcfa 
would  ban  raqulrad  >  genaral  urrlca  (o 
hail  Tcatad  ttaam  In  ttaa  heir.  —Omeml  Utn. 
a  right  to  dalain  ■  chattel,  Ac  ,  until  pay- 
ment ba  made,  not  only  for  the  partlcnlar 
article,  but  of  an;  balance  that  ma}  ba 

brljtade  ~  'Pcivrol  /'oal-ojliw.      Flee  PCST> 


belonaing  to  tba  anuilor  u  do  not  raquire 
•ulue,  or  luch  ai  wan  penonall)'  Teitsd  In 
him,  no  aaaina  haTing  bean  taken  on  (bem 
by  the  aoceilor:  and  It  carriei  aU  that  bf 
law  goea  to  the  halr-at-law  Bee  Service.— 
Otneral  thip,  a  ahlp  which  haa  been  adver- 
tUad  by  the  nwnen  to  tAke  gooda  fram  a 
particular  port  at  a  partlcnlar  time,  and 
which  la  not  under  any  apeclal  cootrsct  to 
partlcnlar  merchanta.— Onwroi  trarrant,  a 
warrant  directed  agalnat  no  particular  lndl< 
vidua!  but  inipectcd  peraona  generally 

— Comiiun,  Gmtral,  ITtiitinaL  Baa  under 
OnwnLKJan'tr-alhiuti.  Oenemllj.  'ShoDld 


{fen-ir-al),  n.     1.  The  i 


child  part;  that  which  ^  general:  oppoaed 
lofnrtiinilar:  bntnot  oaed  in  the  alnaolar. 
UDleaa  prcoadad  by  the  daBnlla  artlela.  or 
In  tha  phraae  in  fftntral  (aea  twlow). 


, InraiSl- 

.   A»lu  the  chief  of  an 

monka,  or  of  all  the  bonaM  or  con- 
na  ealkbllibed  imder  tha  aaina  rule. 
public:   ■ 


hi  the  main;  for 
Lyi  or  unlvenally. 


a«n«nl  AHMinbljr, 


ll  AHMmblT,  n.    The  annreme  conrt 
EatabUataed  ChDrchind  Free  Cbunh 


(iFn-tr-all-aV    [L.    Nentar  of  adjective. ... 
rrnlu.  generU]     That  which  la  general 

houH  — I  pi.  Oenenlltiaa. 


griuuldi' 

Fniat«i 


Daiemit7g*D-«r-al'l-tl).ii.  irr.gHHraliU; 
It.  Hiwnilild.  Baa  Oends,  OumEH.]  1.  The 
atala  of  being  genersl^  tbe  quality  of  Indud- 
log  apeclea  or  partkulan.  — E.  A  atatement 
which  la  leoenil  or  not  apeclflc;  that  which 
la  ra^na  by  reaaon  of  applying  to  a  whole 
ciMa  ooilectlTely,  but  not  to  the  Individual! 

tlcniari)'.  that  which  lacka  apacUlcalneu  or 

oua  woman  la  a  crown  to  her  huaband '  It  a 
gmaral  atatement  or  a  gmeraiity,  while 
'  the  Earl  of  Nithadale'i  wife  waa  hla  beat 
frieud  In  the  day  of  trouble'  la  a  apaclllc 


B.  The  main  bodr:  the  bulk;  the  gnataat 
part :  aiL  the  gtnrnUUi/  of  a  nation  or  of 

"      ""     (Jen'«r-»]-Ii-a.bi),  ft    That 


refeired   to  a   putlcnlar 

iD'ir.al-li-i"ahon)  n.  1  The 
xtendlng  from  paiticulan 


Oenarallia  (]en'«r-al-iiY  i.(.  pret.  ic   pp. 
omnrafimf;  ppr  ffeiutraiirinjf,   1.  To  rodnce 


aa  a  particular 
relation  with  a 


liar  tact  or  aeriei  of  facta, 
wider  circle  of  facta. 


M  lEe  bmHh  I<  a  iMic  diro^  Ibe  ail 


1  To  deduce  aa  a  general  principle  from  the 
GODilderaUan  of  manjr  pcrtlculut. 


Stn.  Vanallr,  ordlnaiUy,  commonly,  main- 
ly, ptinclpally.  chiefly. 
OonanlllMl  <fen'«r-al-neaX  n.     Wide  ei- 
'.thongh  short  of  Dnlvenallty;frequency; 

-al-of-fl>4rX  n.  HaU. 


dCT  Of  «a  artny.  a  diVlaian, 

OenenOalltS  (Jen'tr-al-ahlpl  n.      I.  The 

olSce  of  a  general ;  henoe,  the  peraoD  hold- 
ing the  rmnk  or  podtlon  of  a  general 

i.  The  aklll  and  oondnd  of  a  general  offlcer: 


the  opentlona  of  war. 
He  idiiia-lediicd  .  .  .  Ih 


4.  The  dlachane  of  the  fnnctloni  of  a  gcoe- 
n1:  aa,  the  aflali  waa  executed  under  hla 
aentrauhip. 
(f«um-«wrijeii'er^-ataf).  n.     Hau  the 

Oeunltr  Uen'tr-al-tl).  n.  Tbe  whole;  the 
lotalltT.     ETala.     [Kare.) 

Oenennt  (Jen'tr-anl),  n.  [L.  ^leranj, 
gtnerantii,  ppr.  of  getiim.  to  beget.  See 
OEirCB.]  Tbat  which  genaratea.  'Thefen- 
«wnl  ll  loppoMd  to  he  the  aun. '    Ban. 


term  applied  by 

rc'.fi."~; 

doTan-S^?^^ 

^^j;-^' 

8  Tje  people  of 

theiam 

e  period  or  liring 

frM^,  the  proAnctttAi  of  animila  K 

— .... rioualj  adatlng  patrnta.!  noUoo 

under  the  title  ^aUegtnuft  or 


AUtntttU  ftatrtuion.     Bee  under 

OeiianttlTa(]en'«T-M-ivXft  Having  the 
power  of  generating,  propagating,  or  pro- 
ducing: belonging  to  generation  or  the  act 
ol  pronreatlng. 


Owgntor  Uen'Sr-fct-ir),  n.    1    He  who  or 

E.  In  munc.  the  principal  aound  or  eounda 

C  tor  Ihe  "treble  of  £e  harpalchord.  which, 
beHdM  lU  ocUve,  will  itiSka  an  attentive 


ch.aUlu:      Ch,Sclodli     t,to;     ],>>b;      b.  Fr.  ton:     ng,  ain;;      in.  (Aen;  th,  Uln;      w,  tdc;    wh,  wAlg;    ih.  a 


OENBRATBIX 
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ear  with  its  twelfth  above,  or  G  in  alt,  and 
with  its  fifteenth  above,  or  C  in  alt— a  A 
vessel  or  chamber  in  which  something  is 
generated;  as,  the  generator  of  a  steam- 
engine,  or  in  gas-making  apparatus. 

Generatrix  (jen'^r-a-tiusY  n.  In  math. 
that  which  generates;  specifically,  the  point, 
line,  or  figure  wliich  by  its  motion  generates 
a  line,  si^ace,  or  solid. 

Generic,  Generlcal  06-ne'rik,  je-ne'rik-al), 
a.  [Fr.  gHxMque,  from  L.  genut,  generis, 
kind.  See  Gbnder,  Genus.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
a  genus  or  kind;  comprehending  the  genus, 
as  distinct  from  the  species,  or  from  another 
genus.  A  generic  description  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  genus;  a  generic  difference  is  a 
difference  in  genus;  a  generic  name  is  the 
denomination  which  comprehends  all  the 
species,  as  of  animals,  plants,  or  fossils, 
which  have  certain  essential  and  peculiar 
characters  in  common:  thus  Canis  is  the 
neneric  name  of  animals  of  the  dog  kind; 
Veils,  of  the  cat  kind ;  Cervus,  of  the  deer 
kind. 

These  men— whom  modern  writers  set  down  as  the 
.Sophists,  and  denounce  as  the  moral  pestilence  of 
tlieir  age— were  not  distinguished  in  any  marked  or 
gtaeru:  way  from  their  predecessors.  Grote. 

2.  Very  comprehensive;  referring  to  large 
classes  or  their  characteristics;   generu; 
thus,  animaXy  city,  are  generic  nouna 
Generlcaliy  a^-ne'rik-^UX  adv.    With  re- 

Sard  to  genus;  as,  an  animal  aenerieally 
istinct  from  another,  or  two  animaU  gene- 
riootfy  allied. 

Generlcalness  (jd-ne'rik-al-nes),  n.    The 
state  or  quality  of  being  genericaL 
Generlflcatlon  g^ne'ri-fi-k&''8hon),  n.    [L. 
otfniM,  generis,  kind,  and  /ado,  to  make.  ] 
The  act  of  generalising. 

Out  of  this  the  universal  is  elaborated  hygeneri/S' 
cation.  Sir  tV.  HamiiUM. 

Generoaltsr  Oen-^-o<^i-tiX  n.  [Fr.  gHUroeiti, 
L.  generositas,  from  generosus,  of  good  or 
noble  birth,  noble-minded,  from  genus,  race, 
kind,  high  birth,  blood,  family.]  1.  The 
quality  of  being  generons;  nobleness  of  soul; 
magnanimity;  uberality  of  sentiment;  more 
specifically,  a  disposition  to  give  liberidlv  or 
to  bestow  favours;  a  quality  of  the  heart  or 
mind  opposed  to  meanness  or  parsimony. 

GenerorOy  is  in  nothing  more  seen  than  in  a  candid 
estimation  of  other  men  s  virtues  and  good  qualitio. 

Barrvw. 

The  true  heroic  type  of  a  Celtic  warrior  adds  to 
his  courage  and  seit-sacrifice  a  generosity  and  a 
gentleness  which  make  him  one  of  the  most  finely- 
tempered  specimens  of  humanity.       Pr^.  Blackit. 

2.  Liberality  in  act ;  munificence ;  as,  the 
object  of  one's  generosity. 

Generons  (jen'er-xiB),  a.  [L.  generosus,  Fr. 
q^nireux,  from  genus,  biru,  extraction, 
family.  See  GiNUS.]  L  Primarily,  being  of 
honourable  birth  or  origin;  hence,  noble; 
honourable;  magnanimous:  applied  to  per- 
sons; as,  a  generous  foe;  a  generous  crittc. 

Twice  have  the  trumpets  sounded ; 
The  generous  and  gravest  dtizens 
Have  hent  the  gates.  Shak. 

f  know  the  Table  Round,  my  friends  of  old ; 
All  brave,  and  va»ay  generous,  and  some  chaste. 

Tennyson. 

^  Noble;  honourable:  applied  to  things;  as, 
a  generous  virtue ;  generous  boldness.  — 

3.  Liberal;  bountiful;  munificent;  free  to 
give;  as,  %generous  friend;  ^generous  father. 
'Noble  by  heritage,  generous,  and  free.' 
Carey. — 4.  Strong;  full  of  spirit;  BB,aenerotts 
wine.— 5.  Full;  overflowing;  abundant;  as, 
a  generous  cup;  a  generous  table.— 6.  Pos- 
sessed of  or  showing  blood  or  breeding; 
spirited;  courageous;  as,  a  generous  steed 

Actxon  spies 
His  op'ning  hounds,  and  now  he  hears  their  cries: 
A  gen'rous  pack.  Addison. 

Generonshr  (Jen'6r-us-liX  atfv.  In  a  generous 
manner:  honourably;  not  meanly;  nobly; 
magnanimously;  liberally;  munificently. 

GeneronsneMOen'^r-us-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  generous;  magnanimity;  nobleness 
of  mind; Iil)erality ;  mimiflcence;  generosity. 

Genetlal  (j^n^'>^<^)>  a.  \Qt.  genesis,  origin, 
generation.  See  Glinsis.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  generation. 

GeneslolOgy  (jen-^si-or'o-jiX  n.  [Or.  gene- 
sis, origin,  generation,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
The  science  or  doctrines  of  generation. 

Genesis  Oen'e-sis).  n.    [Gr.  genesis,  fh)m 

fnnad,  to  beget     See  GiNDBR,  GlNUa] 
The  act  of  producing  or  giving  origin  to; 
generation;  origination. 

The  origin  and  genesis  of  poor  Stirling's  dub. 

Cariyle. 

Those  to  whom  the  uUanX  genesis  of  simpler  phe- 
nomena has  been  made  manifest.  Mill  believe  in  the 
supernatural  genesis  of  phrnoinena  which  cannot 
have  their  causes  readily  traced.  H.  Spencer. 


2.  An  explanation  of  the  origin  of  anything. 
8.  The  first  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  con- 
taining the  history  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  of  the  human  nee.  In  the  original 
Hebrew  this  book  has  no  title;  the  present 
title  was  prefixed  to  it  by  those  who  trans- 
lated it  into  Greek.  —4.  In  geom.  same  as 
OenercUion,  8. 

Genet  (jenfet),  n.  \TT.genette,  Sp.  ginete,  a 
light-horseman.  In  O.Sp.  a  horse,  'named 
from  the  Berl)er  tribe  of  Zeneta,  who  sup- 
plied the  Moorish  sultans  of  Gr^iada  wiw 
a  body  of  horse  on  which  they  placed  great 
reliance.'  Wedgwood.)  A  small-sized,  well- 
proportioned  Spanish  horse.  Written  idso 
Jennet 

Genet,  Genette  Q^-neif),  n.  [L.L.  geneta, 
Sp.  gineta,  from  Ar.  djemeit.]  1.  The 
viverra  genetta,  a  carnivorous  animal  be- 
longing to  the  family  Viverridn  (civets  and 
genets>  The  genet  Is  a  native  of  Uie  western 
parts  of  Asia,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  very 
small  cat,  but  of  a  longer  form,  with  a 
sharp -pointed  snout,  upright  ear^  and  a 
very  long  tail  It  has  a  very  beautiful  soft 
fur.  and.  like  the  civet,  produces  an  agree- 
able perfume.  It  is  of  a  mild  disposition, 
and  easily  tamed.— 2.  The  fur  of  the  genet, 
which  is  made  into  muffs  and  tippets;  hence, 
cat  skins  made  up  in  imitation  of  this  fur 
and  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Genetbllac  (Je*nethli-ak),  n.  1.  A  birthday- 
poem.  —2.  t  One  who  is  versed  in  genethliacs. 

Oenethliacal,  Genetbllac  (je-Qeth-ii'a-kal, 
je-nethli-akX  a-  [Gr.  aenethliakos,  from 
genetfdi,  birth.]  Pertaining  to  nativities 
as  calculated  by  astrologers ;  showing  the 
positions  of  the  stars  at  the  birth  of  any 
person.    [Bare.] 

The  night  immediately  before  he  was  slighting  the 
art  of  those  foolish  astrologers  and  genethii<ual 
ephemerlsts,  that  use  to  pry  into  the  horoscope  of 
nativities.  Howell. 

Genethliacs  Oe-Q«^'U-<^)>  ^  The  science 
of  circulating  nativities,  or  predicting  the 
future  events  of  life  from  the  stars  which 
preside  at  the  birth  of  persons.  BiMer. 
[Rare.] 

GenethllalOfOr  ge-nethaial''o-ji\  fk  [Gr. 
qenethlialogia,  from  genethli,  birth,  and 
logos,  a  discourse.]  A  species  of  divination 
by  astrological  observation,  as  to  the  future 
destinies  of  one  newly  bom. 

It  seems  by  Strabo  that  one  of  the  sects  of  the 
Chaldeans  did  so  hold  to  astronomy  stUl.  that  they 


wholly  rejected  ^)rw«CA^a/^i>. 


StillingJIeet. 


GenettallatlC  Oe-nethOi-ar'ikX  n.  One  who 
calculates  nativities.    Drumnumd.    [Rare.] 

Genetic,  Genetlcal  (Jen-ef  ik,  Jen-et'ik-alX 
a.  [Gr.  genesis,  generation,  from  gennad,  to 
beget.]  Relating  to  generation;  pertaining 
to  the  origin  of  a  thing  or  its  mode  of  pro- 
duction; as,  genetic  development 

Man  considers  as  acddental  whatever  he  is  unable 
to  explain  in  the  planetary  formation  on  purely  £»»• 
etic  prindples.  Cosmos. 

In  order  to  apply  mineralogy  to  geological  research 
we  must  study  Xht  genetic  relations  of  minerals — that 
is  to  sav.  we  must  endeavour  to  discover  their  modes 
of  production,  and  the  circumstances  which  were 
necessary  or  condudve  to  their  appearance  in  the 
positions  and  in  the  combinations  in  which  we  now 
find  them.  yuJkes  attd  Geiki*. 

Genetic  (J«n-ef  ikX  n.  [Gr.  genesis,  genera- 
tion.] In  med.  a  medicine  which  acts  on 
the  sexual  organs. 

Genetically  (jen-et'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
genetic  manner;  by  means  of  genetics. 

Genette  (ie-netri  n.    See  Gsnst. 

Geneva  (]<§-ne'va).  n   [Fr.  genihnre.  It  gine- 

So,  L.  Juniperus,  jimiper.]  A  Q)irit  dia- 
led from  grain  or  malt,  with  the  addition 
of  Juniper-berries.  But  instead  of  these 
berries  the  spirit  is  sometimes  fiavoured 
with  the  oil  of  turpentine.  The  word  is  now 
usually  in  the  form  gin. 

Genera  Bible,  n.  a  copy  ot  the  Bible  in 
English,  printed  at  Geneva;  first  in  1500. 
This  copy  was  in  common  use  in  England 
till  the  version  made  by  order  of  King  James 
was  introduced,  and  it  was  laid  aside  by  the 
Calvinists  with  reluctance. 

Genevan  (Jd-nd'vanX  o.  Pertaining  to  Ge- 
neva. 

Genevan  (J^nd'^^>^)>  ^  l.  An  inhabitant  of 
Geneva;  a  Genevese.— 2.  An  adherent  of 
Genevan  or  Calvinistic  theology;  a  Calvinlst 
See  Calvinism. 

Genevanlsm  (j£-nd'van-izm),  n.  [From 
Geneva,  where  Calvin  resided.]    Calvinism. 

Geneva-watcb  (J^nfi'va-wAch).  n.  a  watch 
made  at  Geneva  or  of  Swiss  manufacture, 
generally  of  less  size  than  the  English  watch, 
and  having  neither  fuse  nor  chain;  hence,  a 
watch  resembling  this  In  form  or  construc- 


tion. These  watches  are  for  the  most  part 
of  inferior  workmanship  and  finish  to  home- 
made watches,  and  consequently  consider- 
ably lower  in  price. 

Genevese  Qe-ne-v^z'),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  na- 
tive or  natives  of  Geineva. 

Genevese  (J^DO-v6z0k  a.  Relating  to  Geneva. 

Genial  (JS'ni-al),  a.  [L.genialis,nom  genius, 
the  spirit  or  nature  of  a  man.]  1.  Contribu- 
ting to  propagation  or  production;  that 
causes  to  jnroduce. 

Creator.  Venus,  genial  power  of  love.    Dtyden. 

2.t  Presiding  over  marriage;  promoting  or 
assisting  at  marriage. 

What  day  the  genial  vag^  to  oar  rire 
Brouf^t  ner  in  naked  beauty.  Milton. 

8.  Characterized  by  kindly  warmth  of  dis- 
position and  manners  such  as  promotes 
cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  others;  cordial; 
kindlv;  sjrmpathetically  cheerful;  as,  a  fine 
genial  nature.  'The  celebrated  drinking 
ode  of  thisp^niof  archdeacon.'  WarUm  — 
4.  Enlivenincr;  warming;  comforting;  con- 
tributing to  ufe  and  cheerfulness;  support- 
ing life.  'The  grand  genial  power  of  the 
system,  that  viable  god  the  sun.'  ITar&tir- 
ton.— 5.  Native;  natural;  innate.  'Natural 
incapacity  and  genial  indisposition.'  Sir  T. 
Browne.  [Rare.}— 0.  Relating  to  or  exhibit- 
ing genius.    [Rare.] 

Men  of  genius  have  often  attached  the  hitrltest 
value  to  their  less  genieU  works.  Mt  rt. 

Genial,  Genian  (je-nral,  ie-nranX  a.  [Gr. 
geneion,  the  chin.]  Pertaining  to  the  chin; 
as,  the  genial  or  genian  processes. 

Geniality  (jd-ni-al'i-ti),  n.  The  sUte  or 
Quality  of  being  genial;  sympathetic  cheer- 
fulness or  cordiaOty. 

The  arch  of  the  prominent  eyebrows,  the  well- 
shaped  Grecian  nose,  the  smiles  lurking  in  the  comers 
of  tne  tbfht-pressed  Ups,  show  an  innate  genia/Hy 
which  might  De  dashea  with  bitter  on  occasion. 

£din.  Rev. 

Genially  OS'ni-al-li),  adv.  In  a  genial  man- 
ner; spedflcally.  (a)  f  by  genius  or  nature ; 
naturally. 

Some  men  axe  genially  disposed  to  some  opinions, 
and  naturally  as  averse  to  others.  GlanvtUe. 

(&)  In  a  manner  such  as  to  comfort  or  en- 
liven; cheerfully;  kindiily. 

The  splendid  sun^vwio/O' warmeth  the  fertile  earth. 

Harris. 

Genialness  Q^'ui-al-nes),  n.    The  state  or 

quality  of  being  geniaL 
Genicnlate  {^h-nSm^-VH:^  v.  e.  To  form  Joints 

or  knots. 

Genicolated.  Genicolate  a^nik^»t-«<i, 

i6-nik'Q-Uit),  a.  [L.  Mmicvlatus,  from  genieu- 
mm.  a  knot  orjoint,  from  the  root  otgenu, 
the  knee.  SeeKMBB.]  Kneed;  knee-Jointed; 
in  bot  having  ioints  like  the  knee  a  litUe 
bent;  as,  a  genicuiate  stem  or  peduncle. 
Genicnlatlon(Jd-nik'Q-la"shon),n.  1.  Knot- 
tiness;  the  state  of  having  knots  or  Joints 
like  a  knee.— 2.  The  act  ofkneeling. 

There  are  five  points  in  question :  the  solemn  fes- 
tivities; the  private  use  of  either  sacrament ;  genicu- 
latum  at  the  cucharist.  &c.  JS>.  HaU. 

Genicnlnm  (J6-nik'A-lum),  n.  [L.]  In  boL 
a  knot  or  Joint  in  the  stalk  of  a  plant 

Geniet  (i^iA).  [Fr.]  Disposition ;  inclina- 
tion; turn  of  mind;  genius.  'An  esurient 
penitf  in  antiqnitiea.'    Li/e  of  A.  Wood. 

Genie  O^n^).  n.  pL  Genii  G^n^IX  [A  form 
due  to  the  attraction  of  the  word  genius.) 
Same  as  Jinnee. 

GeniOt  (J^^-^X  ^    [it.,  from  L.  geniits,  the 

3>irit  or  nature  of  a  man.]  A  man  of  a  par- 
cular  turn  of  mind.    Tatler. 

Genioglossns  (Jd-nl'6-glos-sus).  n.  [Gr. 
geneion,  chin,  and  gUssa,  tongue.]  In  anai. 
a  muscle  situated  between  the  tongue  and 
the  lower  Jaw. 

Geniobyoulens  (1i-nI'd-h1-ord6-us),  n.  [Gr. 
geneion.  chin,  and  AyoeidM.  the  hyoid  bone.l 
A  muscle  attached  to  the  mental  |nt>oess  of 
the  lower  Jaw.  and  to  the  hyoid  bone,  and 
serving  to  pull  the  throat  upwarda 

Genioplasty  (J^nl'^Pla^ti).  n.  [Gr.  geneion, 
the  chin,  and  plass6,  to  form.]  In  surg.  the 
operation  of  restoring  the  chin. 

Genlpap  ( Jen 'i -pap),  n.  [Oenipapo,  the 
Guiana  name.]  The  fruit  of  a  South  Amer> 
lean  and  West  Indian  tree,  the  Oenipa  atner- 
ieana,  nat  order  Rubiaces;  it  is  about  the 
size  of  an  orange,  and  of  a  jpleasant  vinous 
flavour.  In  Surinam  it  is  often  called  Mar- 
maUuie  Box. 

Genista  (ie-nis^),  n.  A  laige  genus  of 
shrubby  leguminous  plants,  comprising 
abont  100  species,  natives  ciiiefly  of  the 
Mediterranean  region.  Western  Asia,  and 
the  Canary  Islanda  O.  tinctoria  (the  dyer's 


Fftte,  nkr.  fat,  fsU;       mi,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       ii,  8c.  abioie;      y,  8c  f^ 
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«nn  nun,  tod  vhldi  quUBea  him  tor  m  pu- 
Ucolir  smplajrniant ;  a  ptrttcDlar  ostunl 
taltnt  or  aptlliida  ol  mind  vhli:h  HU  ■  mm 
In  u  anlntnt  d^tH  [or  a  putlcnUr  itudf 

potbT.  or  pllntiiu'  'A  niniiu  (iir  frlend- 
ihlp.'  Sir  W.  So 


„ lapaneded  by  other  dfci. 

<ieilltal(jen'it-ill.a.  {L  grnfEoIu,  from  tb« 

—  otot^V"' ^  Wet.]    Fertniolng  bigeti- 


ng),  n.     A  veclei  q1  apple 

mting,  Juiualing.  *c. 
OenlUm  (Jen'lt-ly-al).  a.  RsUtlng  to  ths 
geaLtlve.  'Ttw  g^nitipai  eaAljif.^  8.  OuaL 
MnltlTe  U«ilt-lT>,  a.  [L  geailimt.  ttvia 
giffiio.  ifsniluin,  to  begel.  Tha  L.  eaiui 
aenitiimt,  ffanltire  caae,  waa  a  miatranala' 
Hon  ol  Uig  Or.  gmiit  vUtii,  gBueral  caaa. 
Dndfirnaat  article.)  In^rninL 
1  or  Indicating  origin,  auurce. 


noaniHKr.  ataihor. 
OonlttTa  a<n'lt-lT),  n.  In  gnm.  a  caie  In 
the  decleniloa  of  nouna,  adJecUye*.  pro- 
noutii.  participles,  Ac,  eiprauln^  In  the 
vldaat  MOM  the  genua  or  kind  to  which 
•omethiug   belongi.    or  mon   tpeclOcallf 


Oenltor  (Janitor),  n.  1.  One  who  procrealsi: 
a  aire:  afatber. 

1. 1  pj.  The  genltala, 
OenltoHwt  a"a'ltH>rlaX  n.  pi    Oanllala. 

(Jeu'l-tOp), 


It  (fi'nl- 


[L,,  ■  good  or  etil 

laed  to  prralde  over  a 

itiny  In  life,  that  ia,  to  dlncl  bis 


actloni,  and  be  hia  guard  and  guide:  tanrly 

1,  A  talelaiT  deity;  the  nillnB  and  protect- 
ing power  of  men,  places,  or  thiDga;  a  good 
or  evil  iplrit  auppoied  to  t>e  attached  to  a 
penon  and  Innuence  bli  Ktlona  [In  thli 
aenaa  tha  Hum  li^tnit.] 


pnaitlan  or  beat  (^  mind  which  li  pecoU 
ch,  aUin;      di.  Sc.  lock:      g,  go;     j,  jobi 


character, 
.  B  rellgloD. 
a polltleal conBUtuUon. orlha like;  peculiar 
character;  pecDllaiconitltutlon:perTadlng 
■plrltorlDOueace  troni  laaoclatluni  orother- 
wlae;  aa,  the  gtiwu  of  the  tlniea;  the  genxut 
ol  a  Ungmue;  thefmiufol  Cbriitlaaitr  or 
ol  the  Semitic  racea 


■Gmmi,  Witdom,  AbQitiri.  TaUnU.  Pant, 

ll  the  power  olnew  cnmblaatlon,  and  msf 
be  thown  In  a  campaign,  a  plan  of  policy, 
a  ateam-englno,  a  ByBteoi  of  pblloeopby, 
or  an  epic  poem.  It  teema  to  require 
aaiionineu  and  tome  dignity  In  the  por- 
poie.  ...  In  veaTlng  tooetber  the  iwrla 
of  an  argnment,  or  the  Inc*'* — ^-  "'  -  '-'- 


1  tbe  futerfor  name  of   i 


meani  io  promote  tbe  happlneat  of  man- 
kind. .  -  .  .Jtaifiu  may  be  eiertsd  In  con- 
In  the  lormer.  .  .  .  Talentt  are  tbe  power  of 
executing  well  a  conception,  either  urlolnal 
oraduptKL  .  .  .  f'arfj  have  loat  a  conaider- 
able  portion  of  their  dignity.    Tbey  were 

talsnlM.  .  .  .  C^tpatKtylBapowerof acqulr- 
Ins.  It  l>  moat  remarkable  In  tbe  dlflerenC 
deglwaof  laclUty  with  which  dlflerenl  men 
ac4|iUre  a  langiugB-'  Sir  J.  Mackintoth. 
To  the  abote  Ic  may  be  added  that  property 
eapscftV  !•  PaaalTe  power,  or  the  power  of 
rscetrtng,  while  abUltr  ia  active  power,  or 
tbe  power  of  doing.  Clncmsia  dealgnalei 
mental  deiterlty  and  qolckoeaa,  and  li  evlil- 
enced  bjfaclllty  la  acquiring  a  new  lubject, 
or  by  happy  imartneaa  In  expreaalog  ohe'i 

OenllU  lOd  (J«U-na  Wil).  [L]  Tbepre- 
■Idlng  dlTlnlty  of  a  place;  and  hence,  the 
perradlng  (pirll  0(  a  place  or  InalltDtlon,  aa 


OenoeM  CJeu'»-«iX  <>-     BelatfaiB  to  Oenoa. 

Oenowetien'fi-iiVn.    An  1 

people  ol  Genoa  In  Italy. 
OBnmdlUin  <ibnttl-yir>, 

tbe  kneea,  wbicb.  wltb  tbe 


bradlatlnctlve  epithet,  aaoenrahlatorlijue. 
blitorlcal  painting;  gtnri  da  paywge,  land' 
scape  painting,  Ac. ;  Uutnowmoredellnltely 
applied  to  palnlliigi  which  do  uot  belong  to 

depict  Kenea  of  ordinary  life,  u  doinnllc, 
rural,  or  village  scenea  Wllkle,  Ostnde, 
Gerard  Dow,  Tenlen,  ^.,  are  aniong  the 
most  dlatlngulabed  of  genre  palnCenL  The 
term  Is  applied  In  an  analogous  aenae  to 
sculpture  and  the  dnma 
Oent  (Jens),  n.  pi.  Oentsi  Qen'iei).  |L, 
allied  to  f muf,  gimo,  and  the  Gr.  genot, 
gisaomai,  and  orlgbially  ilKnlfybig  Idn  1  In 
ancient  Konie.  a  clan  or  bouse  embracing 


^be  Julian  gent. 


1;  pretty;  gentle. 

UonforGinUiinon. 

.  . ,.  .     ,-  !.gt7itil;  L 

from  wu,  «nftf,  race,  stock,  fai 
wltb  the  HUK  ol  noble  or  at  least 
able  birth,  aa  we  use  tirlAand/am((|/.  See 
Gkhub.1  1.  Polite;  weU  bred;  easy  and 
paceful  in  maiinei*  or  behaviour ;  having 

vulgulty;  lefluedi   as,  gmlcrl  company; 

lour;  a  (renleel  addresa— a  Graceful  In  mien 


&  Free  from  anything  low  or  vulgar;  deallDg 
with  the  hablta  or  manners  of  well-bred 
snciely;  uot  partaking  of  farce  or  hutloon- 


aentMlUb  Oen-l£l'lBh),  a.    Bomewbat  gen' 

0«ntMll7  (ien-teill),  ode.  In  a  genteel 
muiner;  politely;  gracefully;  elegantly;  Id 
the  manner  of  well-bred  people; 

Qenteelnew  UeD-U1'De>).  »,  i.  Tbe  Kale 
or  qoallty  of  being  gentael;  gracefulnesa  of 
mannen  or  peraos;  el^anee;  poUteneM,— 
I  QuallUea  baBttlng  a  person  of  rank. 

0«lMTle,ln.     Ge^auty.    Okauor. 

OeatoM  (Jen'Uii  n.    See  Gisuaa 

Oontlui  (jen'ahl-an).  n.  |L  fentiono— aald 
to  be  named  after  Gtntiut.  king  of  Illyila, 


plant*,  baring  op- 


and   bine,  yeUow, 
A  flower*.   Tbec^yi 


dlitrlctaln  the  northern  hemisphere.     Tlie 

parU  of  Germany.  The  root,  the  only  medi- 
cinal part  ol  tbe  plant.  ha>  a  yellowish 


Tin  species  an  Britllb. 


g,  sin^i      TH,  lAen;  tb,  UUn; 


OENTlANACEiE 
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Genttaiiacen  (jen'thi-an-h^w^),  n.  pi.  An 
order  of  monopetaloos  exogens,  consiBtiDg 
for  the  most  part  of  annual  or  perenniiu 
herbaceous  plants,  with  opposite  often  con- 
nate entire  leaves,  and  yellow,  red,  blue,  or 
white  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  dichoto- 
mous  or  trichotomous  cymes  or  in  globose 
terminal  heads.  All  are  characterized  by 
their  bitter  principle^  which  in  some  in- 
stances is  employed  in  medicine.  (See  QSN- 
TIAN.)  The  order  contains  about  520  spe- 
cies, which  are  widely  dispersed  throughout 
the  world,  occurring  most  plentifully  in 
temperate  mountainous  regions.  Some  very 
handsome  species  are  tropical,  while  a  few 
occur  in  Arctic  latitudes. 

Oentlan-laltter  (jen'shi-an-bit-t«r),  fi.  The 
active  tonic  principle  of  gentian  separated 
from  the  aqueous  infusion  of  the  root  by 
animal  charcoal*  and  extracted  therefrom 
bv  hot  alcohol  It  is  vellow,  uncrystalliz- 
able,  aromatic,  is  much  used  in  medicine, 
and  has  been  used  instead  of  hops  in  beer. 

Gentianella  (J®°'Bhi-an-eria),  n.  l.  A  name 
often  apnlied  to  Oentiana  aeauiU.  —  Z  A 
kind  of  blue  colour. 

Qentlanin  (j^i^'shl-^^-^)*  ^'  I°  chem.  the 
bitter  principle  of  gentian.  Called  also 
Oentianic  Acid,  Oentigic  Add,  and  Oen- 
tisin. 

Oentian-Bpirlt  (Jen'shi-«n-spi-rit).  n.  An 
alcoholic  liquor  produced  by  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation of  the  infusion  of  gentian.  It  is 
much  drunk  by  the  Swiss. 

QentUt  Gentle  (jcii'fctl>  jen'tl),  n.  A  species 
of  trained  falcon  or  hawk. 

OentUtt  a.  Well-bom ;  of  a  noble  family. 
Chaucer. 

Qentlle  (Jen'tllX  n.  [L.  gentUis,  from  L.  gens, 
geivti8,  nation,  race.]  In  Scrip,  any  one  be- 
longing to  the  (non-Jewish)  nations;  a  wor- 
shipper of  false  gods;  any  person  not  a  Jew 
or  a  Christian;  a  heathen.  The  Hebrews  in- 
cluded in  the  term  goim,  or  nations,  all  the 
tribes  of  men  who  had  not  received  the  true 
faith,  and  were  not  circumcised.  The 
(Christians  translated  goim  by  the  L.  gentes, 
and  imitated  the  Jews  in  giving  the  name 
gentiles  to  all  nations  who  were  not  Jews 
or  Christians.  In  civil  affairs  the  denomi- 
nation was  given  to  all  nations  who  were 
not  Romans. 

Gmitile  (jen'tn),  a.  1.  Belonging  to  the  non- 
Jewish  nations;  pertaining  to  a  heathen 
people  or  heathen  peoples. —2.  In  gram. 
denoting  one's  race  or  country;  as,  a  gentile 
noun.— 8.  t  Worthy  of  a  gentleman;  genteel; 
honourable. 

We  make  art  servile,  and  the  tndt£enM*. 

Quaries. 

OentUesset  Oen'til-es).  n.  [Fr.]  Character 
or  manners  of  a  person  of  gentle  birth;  cour- 
tesy; complaisance. 

She  with  her  wedding  clothes  undresses 

AU  her  complaisance  and  gtHtilesses.    Hudibras. 

OentUlBh  (jen'tn-ishX    a.     Heathenish; 

pagan. 
dentillBm  (Jen'tn-izm),  n.     Heathenism; 

paganism;  the  worship  of  false  gods, 
dentilltlal  (Jen-U-li'shi-alX  a.     Same  as 

QvntiXitious. 
OentllltlOlU  (Jen-ti-li'shtts),  a.    [L.  aentUi- 

tius,  from  gens,  gentis,  a  nation,  family, 

clan.]    1.  Peculiar  to  a  people  or  nation; 

national. 

That  an  unsaroury  odour  is  genlilitioHs  or  national 
unto  the  Jews,  reason  or  sense  will  not  induce. 

Str  T.  Bmme. 

2.  Hereditary;  entailed  on  a  family. 

The  common  cause  of  this  distemper  is  a  particular 
and  perhaps  t^ ^tntHitious.  ArbHthnot. 

Gentility  Qen-UritiX  n.  [Fr.  gentaitd,  hea- 
thenism. So  in  Sp.  and  It  from  the  L. ;  but 
with  us  the  sense  now  corresponds  with 
that  of  genteel.]  1.  Politeness  of  manners; 
easy,  graceful  behaviour;  the  manners  of 
well-bred  people;  genteelness.  —  2. t  Good 
extraction;  dignity  of  birth.  'Courtesy  the 
fruit  of  true  gentility.'  Harrington.— 
at  Those  who  are  of  good  birth;  gentry. 

Gavelkind  must  needs  in  the  end  make  a  poor 
fftntUity.  Sir  y.  Davits. 

4.t  Paganism;  heathenism. 


When  people  beean  to  espy  the  falsehood  of  ora- 
cles, whereupon  oA  gentility  was  built,  their  hearU 
were  utterly  avertea  from  it.  Hooktr. 


Gentlllse  (Jen'til-!z).  v.t.    To  render  gentle 
or  gentlemanly.    [Rare. ) 

Religion  b  the  most  gentlemanly  thing  in  the 
world.    It  alone  ^VXgentiiiMe  if  unmued  With  cant. 

Coieridge. 

Oentillset  gen'til-Iz),  o.i.     To  live  like  a 
heathen.    MUton. 
Gentle  Qen'U\  a.    [See  Ointol.]   1.  Well 


bom;  of  a  good  family  or  respectable  birth, 
though  not  noble;  as,  the  studies  of  noble 
and  gentle  youth;  gentle  blood.— 2.  Soft  and 
refined  in  maimers;  mild;  meek;  not  rough, 
harsh,  or  severe;  as,  s, gentle  nature,  temper, 
or  disposition;  a  gentle  maimer;  a  gentle 
address;  a  genUe  voice. 

We  were  gentle  among  you,  even  as  a  nurse. 

I  Thes.  xL  ^. 

5.  Tame;  peaceable;  not  wild,  turbulent,  or 
refractory;  as,  a  gentle  horse  or  beast— 
4.  Soothing;  pacific. 

O  sleep,  it  is  Wigetitle  thing. 

Beloved  from  pole  to  pole.         Coleridge. 

6.  Treating  with  mildness;  not  violent. 

A  gentle  hand  may  lead  the  elephant  with  a  hair. 

Persian  Rosary. 

Stk.  ]ifild,  meek,  placid,  dove-like,  quiet, 
peaceful,  pacific,  bland,  soft,  tame,  tract- 
able, docile. 

OenUe  (Jen'tl),  n.  l.  A  person  of  good  birth; 
a  gentleman.    [Poetic^  or  obsolete.  ] 

Gentles  do  not  reprehend: 

If  you  pardon  we  will  mend.  SkaJk, 

Come  in  your  war  array. 

Gentles  and  commons.  Sir  JV.  Scott. 

2.  A  trained  hawk.    See  Oentil. 

Gentle  (Jen'tl),  n.    A  maggot  or  larva  of  the 

flesh-fly,  used  in  fishing. 
Gentle  t  (jen'tl).  v.t.    To  make  genteel;  to 

raise  from  the  vulgar. 

Be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition.         Shak. 

Gentlefolk  aen'tl-fdkV  n.  [OentU  nd/olk.] 
Persons  of  good  bi'eealng  and  family.  [It  is 
now  used  generally  in  the  plural,  gentle- 
folks.] 
The  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentlefolks.    Shak. 

Gentle-hearted  (jen'tl-hftrt-edX  a.  Having 
a  soft  or  tender  heart;  of  mild  disposition; 
kind.    Shak. 

1\i^  gentle-hearted  wife 
Sat  shuddering  at  the  ruin  of  a  world.    Tennyson. 

Gentleman  (Jen'tl-man),  7k  [Qentle,  that  is, 
well-bom,  and  vMin;  comp.  Yr.  gentUhomme. 
See  Oentbkl.]  1.  A  man  of  good  family  or 
good  social  position;  every  man  above  the 
rank  of  yeomen,  including  noblemen ;  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  a  man  who  without  a 
title  bears  a  coat  of  arms,  or  whose  ancestors 
have  been  freemen:  in  this  sense  gentlemen 
hold  a  middle  rank  between  the  nobility 
and  yeomanry. 

Meaning  originally  a  man  bom  in  a  certain  rank, 
it  (gentleman)  came  by  degrees  to  connote  all  such 
qualities   or   adventitious   circumstances   as    were 


luuailv  found  to  belong  to  persons  of  that  rank.  This 
ideration  explains  why  in  one  of  its  vulgar  ac- 
ceptations it  means  any  one  who  lives  without  labour. 


in  another  without  manual  labour,  and  in  its  more 
•  elevated  signification  it  has  in  every  age  signified  the 
conduct,  character,  habits,  and  outward  appearance, 
in  whomsoever  found,  which,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  that  age,  belonged,  or  were  expected  to  belong, 
to  persons  bom  and  educated  in  a  high  social  po»- 
tion.  Pr^.  Batn. 

2.  In  a  more  loose  sense,  every  man  whose 
education,  occupation,  or  income  raises  him 
above  menial  service  or  an  ordinary  trade. 
8.  A  man  of  good  breeding  and  poUteness, 
as  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  and  clown- 
iah. — 4.  Often  used  almost  as  a  polite  equiva- 
lent for  'man,'  in  speaking  of  a  person  of 
whose  social  status  we  really  know  nothing; 
as,  a  gentleman  called  here  last  night:  in  the 
plunu,  the  ^pellation  by  which  men  are  ad- 
dressed in  popular  assemblies,  whatever 
may  be  their  condition  or  character.  —5.  The 
servant  of  a  man  of  rank,  who  attends  his 
person. 

Let  be  called  before  us 
ThMt  gentleman  ot  Buckingham's  in  person.  SMaA. 

6.  A  man  of  the  highest  honour,  courtesy, 
and  morality. 

The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  sufferer ; 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed. 

Dehker. 

—Cfentlemen  commoners,  a  title  of  distinc- 
tion at  the  University  of  Oxford;  the  highest 
class  of  commoners. 

Gentleman-at-amu  (Jen'tl-man-at-ftrmzX 
n.  A  gentleman-pensioner  (which  seeX 

Gentleman-fanner  (jen'tl-man-f&r-m6r),  n. 
A  man  of  property  who  occupies  his  own 
trm,  and  has  it  cultivated  under  his  direc- 
tion. 

GenUemanhood  (Jen'tl-man-h^d),  n.  The 
condition  or  attributes  of  a  gentleman. 

Gentlemanism  (jen'tl-man-izm),  n.  The 
state  of  being  a  gentleman ;  the  affectation 
of  gentlemaniiness. 

Gentlemanlie  (jenai-man-Iz),  v.t  To  bring 
or  put  into  the  condition  of  a  gentleman. 
'  To  gentlemanize  one's  sell '    Lord  Lytton. 


GentlemanlllDe  (Jen'tl-man-llk).  Same  as 
Oentlemanly. 

Gentlemanlinesa  (Jen'tl -man- li-nesX  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  gentlemanly ; 
behaviour  of  a  well-bred  man. 

Gentlemanly  (Jen'tl-man-li),  a.  l.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  beconElng  a  gentleman,  or  a  man  ot 
good  family  and  breeding;  polite;  complais- 
ant; as,  gentlemanly  manners.- 2.  like  a 
man  of  birth  and  good  breeding;  as,  a  gentle- 
manly oflBcer. 

Gentleman -penaioner  (Jen'tl -man -pen- 
shon-^ri  n.  One  of  a  band  of  forty  gentlemen, 
entitled  esquires,  whose  office  it  u  to  attend 
the  sovereign's  person  to  and  from  the  chapel 
royal,  and  on  other  occasions  of  solemnity. 
They  are  now  called  Oentlemen-at-ar7ns. 

Gentlemanablp  (Jen'tl-man-shipX  n.  Qua- 
lity of  a  gentleman. 

His  faxe  gentlemanshi^  did  him  no  good. 

Lord  Halifax. 

Gentleman-usher  (Jen'tl-man-ush-«r),  n. 
One  who  holds  a  p<Mt  at  court,  to  usher 
others  to  the  presence,  &g.    See  Ushbr. 

Gentleness  (Jen'tl-nes),  n.  [See  Okntlb.] 
The  state  or  Quality  of  being  gentle,  bene- 
volent, mild,  docile,  and  the  like;  gentility; 
mildness  of  temper;  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion; meekness;  kindness;  benevolence. 

I  must  confess. 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness.    Shak. 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love.  toy.  peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith.      GaL  v.  33. 

The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee.    SMak. 

Qentleshipt  (Jen'tl-shipXn.  The  condition, 
qualities,  or  deportment  of  a  gentleman. 

Some  in  France  which  will  needs  be  gentlemen, 
have  taoTcgentleshi/  in  their  hat  than  in  their  head. 

jlscham. 

Gentlesset  (Jen'tl-esX  ^-  Gentleness;  gentle 
behaviour:  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman. 
Spenser. 

Gentlewoman  (Jen'tl-w^n-an),  n.  [Oentle 
and  woman.]  1.  A  woman  of  good  family 
or  of  good  breeding;  a  woman  above  the 
vulgar.— 2.  A  woman  who  waits  about  the 
person  of  one  of  hish  rank.  'The  late 
queen'B  aentlevfoman.^  Shak.—S.  A  term  of 
dvility  to  a  female,  sometimes  ironicaL 

How,  gentlewoman,  you  are  confessing  your  enor- 
mities; r know  it  by  that  hypocritical  downcast  look. 

Ihyden. 

Gentlewomanly,  Qentlewomanll]ce(Jen'- 
tl-wnm-an-li,  Jeirtl-wum-an-lik),  a.  Becom- 
ing a  gentlewoman. 

Gently  (Jen'tli).  adv.  l.  In  a  gentle  man- 
ner; softly;  meekly;  mildly;  with  tenderness. 

My  mistress  gent(y  chides  the  lauU  I  made,  thyden. 

2.  Without  violence,  roughness,  or  asperity. 

Time  has  laid  his  hand 
Upon  my  heart,  gently,  not  smiting  it.   Longjellem. 

Gentoo  (Jen-t^a  tk  [Pg.  gentio,  a  gentile.  I 
A  term  applied  by  old  writers  to  a  native 
of  Hindustan,  especially  to  one  who  wor- 
shipped Brahma;  a  Hindu:  also  applied  to 
the  language. 

Gentrloe  uen'tris),  tk  Ctontility;  good  de- 
scent   [Scotch.] 

I  ken  full  well  that  ye  may  wear  good  clalthes. 
and  have  a  soft  hand,  and  yet  that  may  come  of 
idleness  as  weel  as  of  gentrice.  Sir  If.  ScoU. 

Gentr7(}en'triX n.  1. 1  Birth:  condition;  rank 
by  birth.  '&tfnlrv.  title,  wisdom.'  Shak.— 
2.  People  of  good  position,  such  as  landed 
proprietors,  merchants,  wealthy  or  well- 
bom  people  in  general,  of  a  rank  below  the 
nobility.— 3.  A  term  of  civility,  real  or  inm- 
icaL 
The  many-coloured  gentry  there  alone.     Prior. 

4.t  Civility;  complaisance. 

Show  OS  so  much  gentry  and  good-will.     Shak. 

Genty  (Jen'ti),  a.  Neat;  trim;  elegantly 
formed.    [Scotch.] 

Sae  Jinipy  laced  hm  gtnty  waist. 
That  sweetly  ye  may  span.  Bums. 

Gennant  (Jen'a-antX  a-  [!<•  genu,  the  knee.]* 
In  her.  kneeling. 

Oennflectlon,  Genuflexion  (j6nfl-flek- 

shon),  n.  [L.  genu,  the  knee,  and  Jlectio,  a 
bending.]  The  act  of  bending  the  knee, 
particuuu-ly  in  worship. 

Henrietta  performing  such  extraordinary  genti' 
flexions  at  the  gallows-tree.  Strickland. 

Genuine  (Jen'u-inX  a.  VL  genuinus,  from 
geno,  gigno,  to  b^t,  bnnff  forth,  produce. 
See  Genus.  ]  Belonging  to  the  original  stock; 
hence,  real;  natural;  true;  pure;  not  spuri- 
ous, false,  or  adulterated ;  as,  genuine  de- 
scendants; genuine  materials;  ^genuine  text 

As  a  getiuine  form  of  human  experience,  the  age 
of  poetry  is  gone,  never  to  be  recalled.      ZV,  Catrd. 

Experiments  were  at  one  time  tried  with  fennme 
materials,  and  at  another  time  with  sophisticated 
ones.  B^e. 


F&te,  filr,  fat,  f»ll;       m§,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     nOte,  not.  mbve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oU,  pound;       U,  8c  abune;     y,  Scfry. 


aKNDIMXLr 


—AiMealic,  Ofiuitu.    &e»  ui 


0«naliMl7  (isn'll'lD-Ill  ads. 


celhsDuia.  (»)  The  uvltf  In 
a*-fl^«f  tgi),  B.  pi.     [Or.  B*. 


ran*  coltopteroiu  IdhcU  found  genenllj 

f    beDealb  itone^  cludi,  Ac.,  aubdlvldsd  Into 

t«n  veCT  luitB  f uniUst  —  Ui«  CldiideUdiB 


tnia  mithiog  tslH  or  coupturfell^  purity: 
reilitj:  lincertly;  u.  Uie  giami^irM  uf 
tJv'i  hlttorr;  lite  fcnuiiHUH  ol  lulth  or 

0«inu  (jJ'niuX  n.  pi.  Omiiun  or  Oanwai 
(J4nu*-«>,  JVo^n),  (L  :  Ur  pnux,  nuc. 
nunllr,  fnm  root  aen.  3kr.  ^ri^  lo  begflt. 
Cov-  GBel.  0m.  to  beget:  OuL  ft  Ir.  j7f4n, 


/I;?; 


which  bn  HTenl  ipeclei  under  It:  ■  cli 
ol  ■anatemUDtlbuiipeclH;  unnlTen 
which  li  pndlcabls  of  HTenl  Ihlugi 
lUSannt  ipoclM:  ■  predlcihle  which  It  co 
■Idand  u  U»  nutarial  part  nt  Uia  ipaci 
of  which  It  l(  afflnnad.— E  In  ideaa.  i 
uaembliga  of  ipwlei  posKuing  eeru 


le  BjiuH 


— , -,  -J y  Kale. — Sitbalternffenut. 

In  ioffic.  that  which  li  cankble  of  being 
•  ipeclet  In  reapeot  of  a  hlffher  venuH.  ai 
quadrupid  In  r«p«ct  of  mammat-— Sum- 
mum  jenin,  In  Imt,  the  hlgheit  RCODt:  a 
feniit  which  ia  nnl  consldend  a  ipecEei  of 
anytiilns,  aa  being 

Oeo-.  |Or.  f>a,i^,  the  earth.)  A  rnquenl 
nrefki  In  compoubd  vordi  darlired  from 
breek.  ralenintc  to  thesarlh;  u,giiignpby, 
fl»logJ.  gnaaeOy,  4c. 

OMMNItrk^  OMOontrloal  (it-^taitrUi, 
J«*»eii'trHi-.ll,  a  [Or,  gi.  eiuth,  aod  kin- 
(rm. centre.]  (nfl.tran.(/.)hBvlng«f6«nM 
Id  the  earth  for  lUcenlre:  In  relation  t^tha 
earth  m  a  centra:  «eeo  rrT>m  the  earth:  a 
term  applied  U 


«  to  Uie  oeatrt  of  the 


._  ecliptic  In  the 

order  of  Uw  algna  between  the  geocentric 
ptaoa  uid  the  luit  point  ol  Arlea. 
aMMBMaBl]J<]l-frwi'lrlk-al-U),adt>.    In 
>  nocanlrlc  numwr. 

■TiOW-bjrlaD.^pi.  lOt.gl.'- 

Id  karit,  ■  bug.)    The  land-bug 
.  A  heterop' 
bj  having  tl  .  .     ^  . 

the  head,  and  Interted  between  the 


)f  heteTopteTDDi  inaecta^h 

"     iterted 

ipectea  an  for  the  moat  part 
leavei  ot  Cnea  rtnd  •mall  pli 


earth,  ud  Aronoi,  flatura,  the  alchemlatlc 
tiame  of  lead.]  A  lead-gray  ore  with  ane- 
talUc  loatre.  contlatlng  of  antimony,  lead, 

OMaTOlioa^^BlklikXa.  (Or.  ^.  the  earth, 
and  kyklot.  a  circle.)  1.  01  or  pertaining  lo 
tile  reyolntlona  at  the  a*rth  —1  Circling  the 
•arth  perlodlcallr.  —  Qteefdie  nudline,  a 
machine  Intvoded  to  repnaeht  In  what  nuui- 
Dor  the  chuigea  ot  the  aenaoaa,  the  Inereaae 
and  deemae  ot  tb*  dBxa,  Ac.arecanled  by 
the  IncliiiaUon  of  theaxla  ot  Uw  earth  to  the 
plane  ot  tlie  ecliptic,  at  an  angle  of  S8j'.  and 
Low  the  aiia.  by  remaining  piuallel  lo  lt»elf 
in  all  point*  ol  Ita  path  round  the  aun,  bi- 
Tarlahty  preaerrea  thla  Incllnatioii. 

0«Ml«  (]«'6d).  n.  |0r  gaUiUi.  aarthj,  from 
jraiii  orM,  eaniL)    Id  nunerol  (a) a  round 


able  nucleua,  and  ioniellmei  It  li  BllBd 
ch.  cAaln:      Ch.  SclocA:      g.  m;     J..iob; 


{J«-fl-d*-ai-anX  n.     One  reraed  In 

C^daJc,  OoodMlaal  a^^^et'lli.  ja-A-dea'- 
Ik-itl}.  a.    Geodetic  iwhlch  age). 

Oaodwr  U*-od'e->l).  n  (Or  grSOaitia—ffl, 
theearth.andilaid.lodlTlde.]  That  branch 
ol  applied  matheDuUci  which  detonDinet 
the  ngurea  and  areaa  ol  large  i>ottloni  of 
the  earth's  tulface.  the  general  llgure  ol  the 
earth,  and  the  Tarlatlona  of  the  Intenilty 
ol  gnvlty  In  different  reglont  by  meana  of 
direct  obaervatlon  and  meaiuremeDt. 

OMdatlC  OwidMla^  (Ji-A-def  lie,  Jfr-e-det'- 
lk-»l),  a.     Pertalolug  lo  geodr ..——.■ 


OMdmckllr  Q^^AeVik-aiM).  adt.     In  a 

BeodeUcal  manner. 
OMdMlaiUa^detlkaXn,  Same  ai  Oeedup. 
OeoaiAKnu(j«4d.ir«r-ui>a.  [0<«le<whlch 

aee).  and  L.  /aro.  to  produce.  ]    Ftodudug 

(&d1^tU  (Jef-rol'ai  n.    Iln  honour  of  U. 
E    P.   at':froy,  ■  French  phyalclin.  1     A 

Saua  al  Weet  Indian  and  South  American 
lotyledonoui  treea,  belonging  to  the  pa- 


iBhabllantt  of  Braill  on  (he  banki  o'f  the 

6loSanFnuioltco. 
a«OSttnla  (J*-'^  jenlk).  a.    Same  aa  Otoeonle. 
aao^lMniID(J«-a«lo>'>um),  n.   [Or.^,  the 

a  geout  of  aacomfcetoui  fungi  found  In 
boga  and  meadowa,  all  the  apaclea  growing 
upon  earth. 

OaosiUMt  (JS'og-aaat).  n.  [See  OROonoaT.  ] 
Onewraed  in  aeognoay;  a  geologltt  IHare.j 

OwWMMtla  OMSnomaal  <]i-cg-noat'lk, 
J«-og-noal'li-al),  a,  Porlslnlng  logoognoey; 
g«ologlcaL     [Rare.) 

a«c«IlCMy(lfrog'a6-al).>i.  [Or.  ^.  the  earth, 
and  ^nt^fit,  knowledge.  1  Thai  part  of  natu- 
ral hl>to[7  which  treala  of  the  itructure  ol 
the  earth.  It  la  theaclenoeot  theaobatancea 
which  compoae  the  earth  or  ita  cruit,  their 
Itructure,  poaltloo,  reUtlre  altuatlon,  and 
propertiea.  [Thla  word  originated  among 
the  Oemuu  mloenloglau,  and  ia  nearl; 
■ynonymona  withftoliyil.t 

Oeofonle,  Oeocmlou  (]<'a«on'ik,  ]«4- 
BoiTlk-al).  a.  PerlaiDing  lo  geogoo]',  or  the 
lotmatlon  of  the  earth. 


J, 
i 
i 

OwmpbTU«M>irn-ll).i>.  [Orp«, 

andgropM.deacnptlon.  1 1.  The  ule 

treaU  of  the  world  and  Ita  InhaL , 

deacrlptlon  of  the  earth  or  tetreitrial  globe, 
particularly  ot  the  dlTlalona  ol  Ita  aurface, 
natoral  and  arUaclal.  and  ot  the  poaltlun 
of  the  aeveral  countriea,  klngdoma,  lUtea, 
dtlea,  Ac.  Aa  a  aclence,  geography  Includea 
UiedocCrlaeor  knowledge  of  the  aitronoml- 
cal  clrclea  or  dlvlalona  of  the  aphere,  by 
itiie  poeltlon  ol  piacea  on  the 


Iffta/nph,.  _ __ 

nowledge  of  the  earth, 
d  Independent  bodjr  la 


tem  of   beaTcnly  bodies.  - 
fi.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  alnj;;      TH 


mathemallai 


Jie  application 


v»  pualtlotu  of  placei 
laUludaa,  the  differ 
laglned    to   be  drai 


al  the  earth')  a 

lempvraCup 


principal  tulun 

TarlDui  cllmatw , , 

Ing  how  theu,  together  with  other  caueei, 
aflect  the  condition  ot  the  human  nee,  anl 
alao  a  general  aoconnt  ot  the  anlnala  and 
producfiona  of  the  globn—Poltfieal  gtogra- 
phy.  thai  branch  which  cooalden  the  aarth 
aa  the  abode  of  rmtlonni  beinn,  accordliw 
to  their  diflutlon  ater  the  globe,  and  their 

aoclal  relatlona  aa  U"    —  ' 

larger  or  amaller  aocli 

*v.a 

.rient 

Scripture,  baying  for  Itt  oblect  the  llluitn- 
tion  and  elucidation  of  Hcrfpture  hiatory  — 
1  A  book  containing  a  deacrlptlon  ot  the 
earth  or  ot  a  portion  ot  It 
OMlocm,  Oaologlmii  (li-oi'o-iti,  jA-o-lo'JI- 
anX  n,     A  geolo^i     [Bare.] 


geological m 

OMlDfflBttifi-UliP-JUb^fh     UUD  tCEHIU  iu  biie 

•clence  of  geology. 
OMlil^nUfr«l^-]la>.e>'.  Tnttudygeoliwy: 


OMlOg]'  M-ol' 
wlthfte'ilnici 


x\ , 


puilUoD,  Bod  hlitory.     It  all 
of  nature:  ftlnqulHia  hll 


InveiUgatei 
ganlc  klogdi 

the  aurface  and  eitemaJ  at 
pUnat     It  la  a  idence  fou 

loUmatelj  c< 

may  conduct 


ought  to 


ililnreal 


oology,botany. 


iy,  com  parative  anatomy. 


L   The  Ont  great  diTl- 


SS 

organic  and  Inoi 

varlouily  Gilded 

poaltloo  and  com _. 

aton  l»  Into  tiM(raW)I«l  at . 

unatntlfled  rocka  may  belong  to  any  age: 
they  are  divlilble  Into  two  groupa:  thoae 
which  npreaent  atntlBed  rocka,  but  have 
loat  all  tnce  ol  original  form  under  twwer- 
fu)modlt]FlnglnDnencea(nieta]norphlc):aBd 
thoae  which  horn  the  nrst  were  unitraUfled. 
Ibe  Tokuilc  rocki,  Including  under  thla  head 
many  of  tl»  granltea  They  are  all  cryslil- 
lina:  four  lubMancea  enter  Inlo  their  com- 
poiltloD— mica,  qnarta.  felapar,  and  hon- 
blendCL    The  volcanic  rocka  are  either  i:an- 


lellke   The 


bottom,  aa  the  lavai 


ime  gnnltea,  aerpentle 

deal  atrata,  Laurentiui,  ai«  jcfincuim 

le  convenlon  of  limited  anaa  into  cryatal- 
ie  muaai  The  itntlfled  rocka  have  beca 
tpoalted  from  waler,  and  have  been  divided 
to  mftatnorphic  and  Jwtiiiferoui.  fSeo 
rriMoKpHic. )  The  toaalllferani  itnta 
ive  been  divided  Into  the  following  claaiea, 
onded  on  their  toult  cuntcnta  and  th» 

surmrun.      Highly  cryatalllied  H'blMj. 

ozDfin  eanadeiM  and  graphite.     Locality: 


et-wHd.thenT 


•ome  cniatacaa.  eapeclally  ti 

calitj:  North  Walea  or  Cambrin.  ScotUnd. 

America  (Buron).  —Silurian.     Sandatonei, 

w.  Hig:     wh,  wAig:    ih,  Biun.— Bee  Kit. 


OBOHANCEB 

GoniflomeralMt  Umeilonfla^  lUBtuiKirphlc 
■lalei,  BchliU.  PoasllB:  ilsm*  titd  1«VM  ol 
wBtcr-plMiti,  clnb-monH.  lu-wecdi,  conlt, 
gnphult«i,  tter-llilin^  ^elts  blvnlTe  mod 
iuiltBl*e,mtid  IrllobitM  to  tei7  great  ibtmrf 

uicfli  in  uppar  badi»  flahei. '"'  —  ■"  ~'" 

-!oid.    Tnlusl  ' — "— ■  " 


aiid'0U%i _ 

Monea.  (hilei.  foaalla:  wa-«e«a>,  marui- 
pUnU.  ai  balruahea,  tree-fema.  tendt.  Ad. ; 
corali,  ■belli,  cnutacea.  Locality:  Deioa- 
■blre.  Old  Red  9and>U>ne.  Sandatonai  and 
couglDmuntes.  VttaiU:  chli  fly  large  cmi- 
UceaDB,  gani^  BabsB.  nnd  a  few  pluiM 
Locality:  ScotUnd,  Welsh  Bordan.-Cor- 


corali.  e 


labyrlat 


Trill 


iX" 

rhttlllll>Dd«t«ne^ 


if  the  coal  meuoret, 
_  .  Iiliyrtnlliodi] 
>ua  and  etgantlc.    Trplcal 
■  "- — '-  —TriatiicoivppH' 


localltj: 
Hoc  kti 
coilgloineratea;cbaracteriatlcpn>dL..,  .... 

•Iinrk-llka  flihei;  npUlei  and  amplilbinni 
nunitroui  and  al  great  ilis.  Cbarncieiiitlc 
remaini:  footprlntaoT great  Uiardi and  bun 
bird!     Called  rriuticIroinbejngloluidTn 


.tinct  groupa     1 
\aAia.-Omit  o\ 


.  aubiU- 


£vnBtunebuid(.oiwl.llgDlte.(ndlet,  VoTma 

Rcnialiu  eitranely  abundnnt.  Vegetable 
nil'.  Indicating  a  climate  like  that  ol  Aua- 
'  '  ma.  palmi.  plnea. 


corals,  encrlnltea,  lea-ur 


Kl 


;  kangaroo.  —  CrtUi 


iqulaltely  beautiful 


Remain!  reHDibling  tboH  now  eilatlng, 
and  s  large  proportion  ideotlcaL  Real 
eiogena  appear  for  Che  Biat  time ;  flahea. 
birdi.  and  munmal*  of  eilnlng  tamllie* 
Two  great  perlodi— nirm  and  cbU.  Warm: 
gf  ptuitt.  Diarii.  nammullte  Umeatone.  Cttd 

Siriod:  boulder  clay  umtraUBed  and  slratl- 
ed.  ihell  clayi.  graTels.  Ac  The  tertiary 
hai  been  further  dliided  Into  £oiwtw.  Mia^ 
av,  FtiattBt,  and  FUUtotetw,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  proportion!  of  eiliting  ipeclei 
In  the  larioui  itrata.  See  aepatate  antriea 
—  Qftatemary  or  PB9t-UrtiaTy.  RemaJni 
identiealor  nearluioivlthpremntllle.  Do- 
it    Divided  \nla  Prthiiiaric  or  ^tt-pleit- 

Iriili  deer.DOolly  elephant,  balry  rhlnoceroa. 
CBve-hyeoa,  care-bear,  muntnoth;  bunian 

Inga.  itoneireapona  and  implemenla,  kit- 
chen-mlddena   »Mi>r<c  or  Arrant;  depoalla 

liting  irlthln  the  historic  period. —Another 
diiliTon  of  itratifled  faaalUferout  Tockt  1) 
Into  PriiMrv  or  Pakrofit  (  Laureutlan. 
Cambrian,  »<llurtan,  Devonian  and  Old  Red 

dary  or  MrnEnic  (TriMal'c.  Jurnwlc)  CTeU- 


One  T«ied 

[fir.   o*,  the 


formed  by  lltUe  dola  or  potnla,  originaUy  OD 
the  earth  and  tnerwarda  on  paper. 

OaomaaUo,  Oaonuuitlintl  (jA-a-Duo'tik. 

ti-a-nian'Ull-ftI),  a.      Ot  or  pertaining  to 

awmutV  Ut-om'et^r).  n.    (Or.  gtSautrii. 
See  OiOHiTitY.  ]  One  akllled  in  geometiy;  a 

C^matnlUt-om'et-ral),!!.  [Ti.aliimttna.j 
Inlng  to  geometry.  [Rare,] 
mlcL  Ooometrltal  (JA-6-mefrtk.  JS- 
,'rik-d),  a.  [  Or.  gtimttrikoi.  See  Oio- 
LT.)  Pertaining  to  geotoetry;  accord- 
0  the  rulea  or  prindplea  of  geome^; 
or  determined  by  geomelty.  —Qtomet- 


lation  coniltc  entinir  of  dlitlnct  geo- 
■Ical  (oimi,  the  principle  of  terticalily 
unity  by  a  lubordlnation  of  parts  being 
d  oyeloped.— Gnmietnoii  rieca  (H>n.a  de- 

rdin^toCheruIet  of  geometry,  aa  opposed 
>r«pecn»  or  natural  elevation,  —  tfco- 
■ioai  toetu.  See  Uyr*. —  Oromttnaal 
'  '  '  I  the  termi  iucreaae  or 
■do*:  as,  I.  4.  S,  16,  3S, 
or  sa,  Ifl,  4  *,  t  Soe  pROGRIsaiOM.— 0*o- 
tatlrtiat  Main,  tboaa  (tain  ol  which  the 
■lepi  are  anpportcd  only  at  one  end  by 
being  buildedlnto  the  walL 
Oaometric^Iy  a^^tnefrik-al  111  adc     In 

rale*  or  liwi  of  geometry. 
Cl«aiitetriclui  (le.om'e-trl"ahan),  n,     One 

nwtlclan- 
a«oinatrlda(lfi-0-mef ri-dexn.pt.  Averyai- 
lentlTe  family  ol  lepidoplerooa.  nocturnal, 
or  rather  ■emlnoctunut]  Inaect*.  known  to 
coUecton  by  the  name  of  ilender-bodied 
DioUi.  Hon  than  SOo  BrItUh  ipedea  be- 
(amily  —  ' ■™- 


!•*■« 


ItaeU  li  diilded  In 
(JS-om'i 


„ -J  wi  of  geometry;  toperlom 

genroetrically ;   to  proceed  in  accordano 
with  the  principlea  of  j^^omeLry;  to  recog 

OMniotiy  Oe-om'e-lri),  n.  [Or  geOm/Ma- 

e.  the  earth.and  me  Iron,  measure— Uie  tera 
ing  originally  euuivalent  to  land-measur 
Ingorturveying.l  Theiclencool  magnitudi 


the  mathematical  » 

(see  AkiohX  and  ereiy  proposition  whi< 
It  layi  down,  whether  it  be  theorem  or  pr 
blem,  iaiublecled  to  " 


reUtea  to  the  petton 


of  lines  ,,_ 

caUoD  of  geometrical  ^inciplei  to  the  vati- 

of  life,  ThforttiaU  ytometry  is  again 
divided  into  tUtaentary  or  common  geo- 
metry and  the  higher  geometry,  the  lonuer 
being  employed  In  the  conilderatlon  of 
Una,  Hipeiflcles.  angles  plane*,  flgures, 
and  solids,  and  the  latter  in  the  conudera- 
tlon  of  the  higher  order  ot  curve  Unee  and 
problema — Analytwatgeonutty,  Deteriptipt 
icametn.   Bee  ANAWrlcil..  Dbsoriptivb, 

term  proposed  for  that  branch  ol  the  science 
of  navigation  in  which  thn  nlu'e  itf  %  ihln  at 
■ea  is  detennlaed  by  n 


!  of  3ie  earth— In 


phyilcal  lawanlatlni.  .. 

Ing  nolocy  tod  pbyalcal  geography. 
OMPlUSfim C']i-or>-Jlim )■  "     [Qr.gt,  the 
eanh,  andpuufd,  to  eat]    The  net  or  prac- 
tice ol  eaUng  earth,  aa  dirt,  clay,  c'    "     ~ 


■t  (>«-ara-|iat), 
.  .—  „...)hBglam;  one  w 

anaphiU^,  to  love.]  A  an 
Ing  berbaceon*  plant* 


r.  gi,  the  earth. 

.    Uie  nat.  order 

, __    India  and  Qvtplcal 

America  and  Africa.  The  root  ol  a.  mi- 
/ormU  la  emethi.  and  may  b«  uied  aa  a  aub- 
ttltnte  for  Ipecacuauha. 
OMWblliu  (Ifr4fU-u*X  n.  (Or,  gt.  the  eartti. 
and  jAilss. loring.l  A  gsnus  ol  articulate 
anlrnjats,  belonging  to  tile  order  Cbilognatha 
and  clan  Myrlapoda,  incladlng  the  G,  eUe- 
triou$t  or  eiectiic  centipede,  a  specie*  not 

power  of  emitting  liht  when  eicited. 
nwnHmlc,   Oooponloal  (Je-A-pou'lk.  it-6- 
in^lk-Bl),^n._  [Or.  ffi.  the  Barth._Rn_dj™iM, 


ron^lk-i 


^nthoi 


Ui-6 


cnl  globe  or  charalKr.  lined  In  lb*  walde 
with  cloth  on  which  la  depicted  a  general 
view  of  the  geogrvLphyof  the  earth's  surface 
■o  aa  to  be  Men  by  a  ipeotator  from  the  in- 

iMrgB  (Jorj),  B,  [Or.  ffesrpM.  a  hnaband- 
man-y*,  the  earth,  and  Biuon,  labour.)  1.  A 
figure  ol  St  George  on  hortrback  encounter. 


collar  liyknightaof  the  Oartar,  'Lo- 
my  Orrrrgc.  1  am  a  gentleman.'  Shat. 
Oarteil— 2.  A  loal  iuppoKd  to  have 
originally  stamped  with  a  figure  c 
Ooorge  'A  brown  (worpf.'  Dryden. 
Oaone-DObla  (]orJ'Do-l>U  n.  A  gold 
In  the  time  of  Tlenry  VIll.  of  the  va 
Ot.  nd.  iterllng:  to  called  from 
the  rcreise  ina  flgure  of  St  Oe 

GtoMSUn  tiorjI-anX  n.  A  native  or  ii 
Itanl  of  the  region  called  Otorgia  oi 
south  ol  the  Csucaaui  Mounu^ns; 
OcoriTia.one  of  the  United  at* tee  ot  Ami 

inu  to  Oeorgla  in'  Asia,  or  the  lU 
Georgia  In  Uie  United  Sutea. 


OEOBOIAN 
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OXRMINAKT 


Qeorglan  (J^rjl-anX  a.  Belonging  or  relat- 
ing Ui  the  reigna  of  the  foor  0€orge$,  kings 
of  Qreat  Britain;  aa,  the  Qtorgian  era. 

OMTglC  (Jori'ik),  n.  [Or.  gedrgikot,  rastic— 
gi,  the  earth,  and  erjfon.  labour.]  A  rural 
poem;  a  poetical compoeition  on  taeiubject 
of  hnabandry;  aa,  the  georgie$  of  VirgU. 

Georglc  Oecmlcal  (JorJU.  jorfik-alX  a. 
AelatiAg  to  agriculture  and  rural  affairs;  ag- 
ricultural '  The  Mantuan'i  georgie  atraint. ' 
Ooy. 

Georgtnm  Sldoi  (Jor'Ji-um  ^dna),  n.  [L] 
The  planet  Tranua,  so  named  by  ita  dis- 
coverer Sir  William  Herschel  in  honour  of 
George  ILL 

Georgott  (Jd-or'goeX  n.  [Or.]  A  husband- 
man.   Spefuer. 

OoOMtnnw  (]e-^s»'rus).  n.  [Or.  gl,  the 
earth«  and  sauros,  lixard.]  A  sub-genus  of 
gigantic  fossil  saurians  of  the  oolite  and 
Uas  formations,  considered  hj  Cnvier  to  be 
intermediate  between  the  crocodiles  and 
the  monitors. 

OeotOOiyy  (J^-oslco-pi),  n.  [Gr.a#.  the  earth, 
and  anped,  to  ylew.]  Knowledge  of  the 
earth,  ground,  or  soil  obtained  by  inspec- 
tion. 

QeoMlenio  (i&6-9^\en"lk),  a,  rOr.  gf,  the 
earth,  and  welini,  the  moon.]  Relating  to 
the  earth  and  the  moon;  relating  to  the 
Joint  action  or  mutual  relations  of  the  earth 
and  moon;  as,  geoselenic  phenomena. 

Oeoctatioa^-^stafikXa.  [Or.  ^,  the  earth, 
and  ttatiko$,  causing  to  stuid.]  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  peculiar  sort  of  arch,  having  that 
kind  of  curve  in  which  the  vertical  pressure 
is  proportional  to  the  depth  below  a  fixed 
horixontal  plane,  and  in  which  the  horison- 
tal  pressure  bears  to  the  vertical  pressure  a 
fixed  ratio  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
superincumbent  materials.  This  variety  of 
arch  is  suited  to  sustain  the  iwesaure  of 
earth. 

OeotoUthlB  O^^tfl'thisX  n.  [Or.  gi,  the 
earth,  and  teuthii.  a  sauid.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  squids  or  calamanes  whose  pens  are 
found  abundantly  in  the  lias  and  oolite  for- 
mations. The  ink-bag  and  other  fragments 
in  addition  to  the  pens  occur  in  the  Oxford 
clay. 

Oeothermlc  Od-^thdr'mikX  a.  [Or.  ^,  the 
earth,  and  thermo*,  heat.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  internal  heat  of  the  eartlL 

Qeothermometer  (J^d-thte-mom^et-^rX  n. 
[Or.  gi,  the  earth,  and  E.  thermometer  (which 
teeX  J  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  de- 
gree of  terrestrial  heat  at  different  places, 
especially  in  mines  and  artesian  wells. 

GeotiCt  (Jd-ot'ik).  a.  [Or.  pi,  the  earth.] 
Belonging  to  earth;  terrestnaL    Bailey. 

Geotropio  (1S-o-trop1k).  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to.  or  exhibiting  geotropism;  turning  or 
inclining  towards  the  earth.  *Oeotropie 
tendency.'    Franei$  Darwin. 

Geotropism  (jfi-ot'ro-pixmX  n.  [Or.  gi, 
the  earth,  ana  tropoa,  a  turning,  direction, 
from  trep6,  to  turn.]  Disposition  or  tend- 
ency to  turn  or  incline  towards  the  earth, 
as  Ukt  characteristic  exhibited  in  a  young 
plant,  when  deprived  of  the  counteracting 
influence  of  light,  of  directing  its  growth 
towards  the  earth. 

The  powen  of  growth  which  esUt  in  jooof  seed- 
lini^  would  certainlv  be  called  instinctive  if  tney  ex- 
isted in  animals,  and  th^  are  Quite  as  indispensable 
««  those  Just  mentioned  in  supplying  the  wimts  which 
fint  arise.  These  two  instmcts  are  the  power  of 
directing  the  growth  in  relation  to  the  force  of  gravity, 
and  in  relation  to  light;  the  Arst  being  called/vc^^ 
/*jm,  the  second  heUotropism.     Francis  Darwin. 

QeoinipldM  O^^trnpl-dd).  fi.  p<.  [Typical 
genus  QeotTupeM—Qx.  gi,  the  ewth,  trupa6, 
to  pierce— and  eidof. resemblance.]  A  family 
of  burrowing  lamellicom  beeties  of  the 
section  Petalocera,  in  which  the  elytra  are 
rounded  behind  and  cover  the  abdomen. 
They  inhabit  temperate  climates,  and  are 
useful  in  removing  disgusting  substances, 
as  the  excrementitious  matter  of  men  and 
other  animals  When  alarmed  they  feign 
death.  The  GrotrupeM  itsreora rius,oT  watch- 
man-beetie  of  Britain,  is  the  type  of  the 
family. 

Qepliyrea  (ge-fI'r*-aX  n.  pi.  [Or.  gevhi^ra,  a 
bridge.]  A  class  of  the  Anarthropoda,  com- 
prising the  spoon-worms  (Sipnnculus)  and 
their  allies. 

Oerah  (g^raX  n.  [Heb]  The  smallest  piece 
of  money  current  amongst  the  ancient  Jews, 
the  twentieth  part  of  a  shelcel,  or  nearly 
three  halfpennies.    Ex.  xxx.  18. 

Geranlaoen  a^r&'ni-ft*s^«X  n-  [SeeOraA- 
muM  1  A  nat  order  of  exogens,  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  which  is  to  have  a 
fruit  composed  of  five  cocci  or  cases,  con- 


nected with  as  many  flat  styles,  consolidated 
round  a  long  conical  beak.  These  plants 
are  usually  astringent  and  odoriferous.  The 
q>eciesof  the  ordfer  wliich  inhabit  Europe 
are  herbaceous  plants;  a  few  of  them  are 
handsome,  but  the  major  part  are  mere 
weeds. 

Geranium  (J^ri'ni-umX  n.  [Or.  gerano$.  a 
crane  — on  account  of  the  long  projecting 
spike  of  the  seed-capsule.  ]  The  crane's-bill 
genus,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  (rarely 
undershnibsX  the  type  of  the  nat  order 
Oeraniace«,  natives  of  temperate  regions 
throughout  the  world.  They  have  usually 
palmately  divided  leaves  and  regular  flowers, 
with  ten  stamens  and  five  carpels,  each 
tipped  by  a  long  glabrous  awn  (the  persist- 
ent styleX  The  flowers  are  usually  blue  or 
red,  and  are  often  handsome;  the  so-called 

riniums  of  our  gardens  belong,  however, 
the  genus  Pelargonium  (which  seeX 
There  are  about  a  dozen  British  species,  of 
which  the  herb-robert  (G.  robertuinum)  Ib 
the  most  common. 

Gerant  (zhi-rfthX  n.  [Fr.l  The  acting  part- 
ner or  manager  of  a  Joint-stock  association, 
newspaper  establishment,  Ac 

09tb  U^bX  n.  In  her.  a  sheal  See  OutfiB. 

GextlU  (Jto^llX  n.  [Fr.  gerbiUe,  from  gerbo, 
the  Arabic  name.1  The  English  name  given 
to  the  rodents  belonging  to  the  genus  Oer- 
billus  (which  seei 

Gartlfliiia  (J6r-bil1nsX  n.  A  genus  of  small 
burrowing  rodents  (tne  gerbils)  of  the  family 
Muridn.  They  have  a  long  tail,  which  is 
tufted  at  the  end.  There  are  sevend  species, 
found  in  the  sandy  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
The  Egyptian  gerbil(<?.  (Bgyptiacue),  inhabit- 
ing Egypt  around  the  pynunids,  Ib  the  type. 
It  is  about  the  aixe  of  a  mouse  and  of  a  clear 
yellow  colour. 

Oetbua  (Jdr^n-a),  n.    Same  as  Jerboa. 

G6re,t  n.    Same  as  Oear.    Chauoer. 

a«reiula  (J^ren'daX  n.  pL  [L.]  Things  to 
be  done  or  conducted. 

Gerent  (Jft'rentX  a.  [L  gerene,  gerentie,  ppr. 
of  pero, to  bear.]  Bearing;  carrying;  carrying 
on:  used  now  only  in  composition;  as,  vice- 
gerent,  helUgererU. 

OerfklOOn(J6r'f||-knXn.  A  species  of  falcon, 
the  gyrfalcon. 

He  had  . . .  staghnands,  foxhounds,  harriers,  packs 
for  the  boar  and  packs  for  the  wolf,  rtuftUcons  for 
the  heron  and  haggards  for  the  wild-ducK. 

Mataulay. 

Gerle,t  GereftQ,t  a.  [O.Pr.  airer,  to  twirl, 
from  L.  gyrus.  Or.  gifroi,  a  twirling,  a  circle.  ] 
Changeable;  giddy. 

Right  so  CKdrery  Venus  overcast 

The  hertes  oihire  folk,  right  as  hire  day 

Is  gtr^l,  right  so  changeth  she  aray.    Ckaueer. 

GerlO-antlOO  (Jei^6-an-t£1(d).  n.  A  fine, 
rare,  rich,  flesh-coloured  marble  used  for 
statuai^  purposes  in  Rome. 

GarloniLt  n.    A  garland.    Chawer. 

Germ  (Jerm),  n.  [L.  germen,  an  offshoot,  a 
germ— probably  for  gerimen,  from  gero,  to 
bear.  ]  1.  In  phyeiol.  the  earliest  form  under 
which  any  organism  appears;  the  rudimen- 
tai7  or  embryonic  form  of  an  organism; 
that  which  is  in  an  undeveloped  state;  an 
embryo;  as,  the  germ  of  a  fetus,  of  a  plant, 
of  a  flower. 

When  one  attempts  to  keep  m  rapport  with  mo- 
dem scientific  thou(;ht.  one  becomes  imbued  with 
the  notion  that  distinct  creative  acts  never  took 
place,  and  that  the  primal  gemt  is  our  legitimate 
ancestor  in  unbroken  line.        Sci<nti/tc  American. 

2.  That  from  which  anything  springs;  origin; 
first  principle;  as,  the  germ  of  civil  liberty 
or  of  prosperity. 

Mr.  Hunter's  work  on  the  blood  .  .  .  abotmding 
In  principles  or  thefrrwu  of  principles. 

P.  M.  Latham. 

Qermalll  (}tfmka\  a.    Same  as  Germane. 

German  (j^r'manX  a.  [L.  germanve,  a  bro- 
ther, for  germinanui,  from  germen,  an  off- 
shoot See  Obrm.]  1.  Sprung  from  the 
same  father  and  mother  or  from  members 
of  the  same  family. 

Brother /vrmtfM  denotes  one  who  is  brother  both 
bv  the  father's  and  mother's  side:  cousins  gtrmnn, 
cnildren  of  brothers  or  sisters.  B^trvicr. 

S.t  Nearly  related;  closely  akin. 

Wert  thon  a  leopard,  thou  wexXitrman  to  the  lion. 

Shak. 

Z.  Closely  connected;  appropriate;  relevant; 

pertinent;  germane. 

The  phrase  would  be  more  german  to  the  matter, 
if  we  could  carry  a  cannon  by  our  sides.        Shak. 

German  (Jdr'manX  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabit- 
ant of  Oermany.— 2.  The  language  of  the 
higher  and  more  southern  disUlcts  of  Oer- 
many, and  the  literary  language  of  all  Ger- 
many.  It  is  divided  into  tlu'ee  periods— Old 


High  (}ennan.  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth 
century;  Middle  High  German,  to  the  fif- 
teenth century;  and  Modem  High  German. 
The  Old  High  German  embraces  ue  Aleman- 
nic.  Vrankish,  and  other  sub-dialects.  The 
Middle  High  German  is  the  language  of  the 
Minnesingers,  (rf  the  national  heroic  legends 
(HeldensagenX  and  of  the  lay  of  the  Nibe- 
lungen.  Moaem  German  is  properlv  the 
dialect  of  Saxony,  which  Luther  rendered 
classical  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 
See  Low-GERMAlf . 

German  (Jdr'manX  a.  Belonging  to  Oer- 
many. 

Germanf  (J^manXn.  One  sprung  from  the 
same  stock:  applied  to  brothers  and  sisters 
or  to  first  cousins  See  GEiutAivx. 

Go  now,  proud  miscreant. 
Thyself  thy  message  do  Xogtrman  dear.  Spmstr. 

German-OlOOk  (J^r'man-klokX  n.  An  Infe- 
rior and  cheap  sort  of  clock  made  in  Oer- 
many, or  a  clock  of  similar  construction. 

Germander  (Jdr-man'ddrX  n.  [Fr.  german- 
drie,  Prov.  gennandrea.  It.  ealamandrea—n 
changed  form  of  L.  ehameedrgB,  Or.  eha- 
maiaryB,  germander— cAamai,  on  the  earth, 
and  dry$,  an  oak.  ]  The  common  name  given 
to  plants  of  the  genus  Teucrium,  but  especi- 
ally to  Teucrium  ChamadryM.—Qermander 
epeedvoell,  Veronica  Chammdryt,  a  common 
British  plant 

Germane  (Jdr'm&n).  a.  [See  OKRllAii— term 
applied  to  relationships.]  Closely  akin; 
nearly  related  ;  allied ;  closely  connected ; 
relevant;  pertinent;  appropriate;  fitted. 

It  will  give  a  kind  of  constituency  thoroughly 
germane  to  the  nature  and  purposes  of  a  county  re- 
presentation, according*  to  tlie  old  rule  of  the  consti> 
tution.  Gladstone. 

Germanic  (Jdr-man'ikX  a.  Pertaining  to 
Oermany:  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  a 
family  of  Aryan  tongues,  otherwise  celled 
Teutonic  (which  seeX 

Germanlfm  (Jdr'man-ixmX  n.  An  idiom  or 
phrase  of  the  German  language. 

It  Is  full  of  Latinisms.  Gallicisms,  Germanisms, 
and  all  isms  but  Anghcisms.  Chesterfield. 

German-millet  (Jdr'man-mil-et).  n.  A  spe- 
cies of  grass,  a  variety  of  the  Setaria  italiea, 
producing  a  nutritious  grain. 

Cferman-paste (Jftr'manp&stx n.  A'kind of 

C'e  composed  of  pea-meal,  sweet-almonds, 
.  sugar,  hay-sanron,  and  hard-boiled  egg. 
used  for  feeding  larks,  thrushes,  nightin- 
gales, and  other  singing  birds. 

Cterman-Barsaparula  (J6i^man-s)ir-Ba-pa- 
ril-laX  n.  A  name  given  to  the  roots  or 
rhizomes  of  Carex  arenaria,  C.  dietieha,  and 
C.  hirta,  from  their  being  occasionslly  used 
in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 

German-Bllyer  O^i^mAn-sU-vdrX  n.  Pack- 
fong;  the  white  alloy  of  nickel,  formed  by 
fusing  together  100  parts  of  copper,  60  of 
zinc,  and  40  of  nickel:  so  named  from  being 
first  made  at  Hildburghauaen  in  Oermany. 

German-tinder  (Jdr'man-tin-ddrX  n.  Am- 
adou (which  see). 

Germ-oeU  O^nn'seD,  n.  In  animal  phytiol. 
the  cell  which  resulta  from  the  union  of  the 
spermatozoon  with  the  germinal  vesicle  or 
its  nuclensw  Some  physiologists  question  the 
existence  of  such  a  cell,  or  assert  its  unim- 
portance in  the  development  of  the  egg. 

The  gertn-cell  assimilates  the  surrounding  yolk, 
and  propagates  its  kind  by  spontaneous  fis%ion. 
whence  the  first  cell  has  been  termed  the  primary 
gemt-celt,  and  its  progeny  the  derivative  germ  <tu. 

Branae  A*  Cox. 

Germen,  t  Germlnt  (J^r'men,  J6r'minx  »• 
A  germ  (which  seeX 

Thou  all-shaking  thunder.    .    .    . 
Crack  Nature's  mould,  all  germtns  spill  at  once 
That  make  ungrateful  man.  SMat. 

Germinal  (Jdrm'in-al).  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
germ  or  seed-bud.— wrminaj  membrane,  a 
series  of  laversof  cells  united  together  which 
are  formed  round  the  yolk  of  an  egg  duiluK 
a  certain  stage  in  the  development  of  tlie 
ovum.  —  Germinal  vesicle,  (oi  in  animal 
physiol.  a  cell  which  floats  in  tne  yolk  of  an 
egg.  upon  the  walls  of  which  is  a  spot  or 
nucleus  called  the  germintU  spot  These 
perform  Important  functions  in  the  recep- 
tion of  the  germ  and  in  aiding  its  early 
development  (&)  In  bat.  a  cell  contained 
in  the  embryo  sac,  from  which  the  embryo 
is  developed. 

Germinu  (zhAr-m§-nal),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L 
germen,  germinis,  a  shoot,  a  sprout]  The 
seventh  month  of  the  first  French  repub- 
lican calendar,  commencing  March  21  and 
ending  April  19. 

GermJbant0^i™'*A-antXo-  [L.  germirMn*. 
germinantis,  ppr.  of  germino.     See  Oeh- 
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■praut;  to  put  forth,  u  leaves.    [K*»,] 

OsnnllUtlOIl  (ltnn-in>A'BhonX  n.     Tbe 

at  act  of  growth  by  in  embryo  plant;  the 
--  '-  — *-'-^  ---J-  YflgBtjifl  after  baLng 


IS  in  which  h 


[eh'umenta  of  the  leed  and  relaiei  the  tiuue 
lit  the  enibi7D;  attnoiphBric  Kir  aopidletoij^ 


'  tllliig  the  TlUUtj  0 , 

U>  Uie  lAimUae  at  the  agenU  with  which 
It  liiaconlail.  During  germlnatloii  urtoui 

tuetitg  of  the  •eed,  and  are  uiuelly  accom- 


'atiT. .  by  ex- 
0.  enable!  It 
with  which 

ticBl  conitl- 
lelly  accom- 

•een  in  the  pracsu  of  malting.    Along  with 

liirlyduwnw»rd»'and,(Ulnglt»el(inlhe»ll. 
Iifglni  to  abHrb  food;  a  growth  upwards 
then  commencei  uid  ODdi  lo  the  protnuioD 

0«nniIlkttveU«r'miD-it-lF),a.  Oforpertaln- 
ing  to  gerioinBtton. 
Oerm-Uieoi7.    The  theory  that  living  mat- 

velopment  from  Dot-llvlng  iaa(l«r°liat  1* 
prcKluced  from  germ*  or  eeedi.  The  thoorjr 
niure  partlcularlji  coDcerni  llaelt  with  the 

te.imal!y  mluute  ai  nut  to  tM  tapel^le  or 
•letectlon  by  the  eye  aided  by  the  moat 
powerful  iQitrumenu.     In  tlili  view  It  bu 

of  tbe  origin  of  life,  tad,  lecond.  u  It  sffecta 
tbe  origin  and  propagation  ol  many  dlieaaes. 
Ai  It  regard!  the  doctrine  ol  the  origin  of 

affect!  the  origin  and  propagation  of  dlieaie 
It  la  maintained  that  the  whole  cUh  of 

to  the  preaenoe  In  the  attao>[Aere  of  Inflnlle 
multitude!  ol  gemii,  chiefly  iporea  of  <^ryp- 
togamlc  planta.  aa  Bacteria  aitd  Tomla  (the 
jreut-plant).  ready  to  becotoe  developed  and 
multiply  under  larourable  condltlona.  and 
liy  ao  doing  to  eet  up  lermentatlon,  putre- 
tactlon,  or  other  morbid  action  in  the  bodlea 
onorlnwhichtheyareparaaitlc.  All  admit 
that  many  cutanenua  diaeaaea  are  due  to  the 
preience  of  paraaitea  propagated  by  aporea. 
aa  alio  that  eertain  dIaeaKa,  u  p4brine  In 

tulea,  Ac. ,  arlH  from  the  gerini  of  anlmali  or 

toita  wlderappllcallon  there  li  much  conlro- 
teray.  A  lyttem  ot  aotiaeptlc  treatment  of 
wonnda  and  aorea  haa  been  foDnded  upon 
thi*  theory,  with  the  view  cUell]'  of  prevent' 
Ing  the  formation  of  pua  on  the  aorface  of 
Indeed  wonuda.  an<f  pyamla.  or  blood- 
poboDlBg,  Dccaatoaally  occurrfnc  after  oper- 
atlona,  especially  In  heapitala.    Thla  treat- 


coniitla  In  andeaiontlng  to  exclude 


agency  chiefly  oif  caitwllc  ac 
0^71,1  OenLe  I  v.i     To  grin;  to  marl; 

yawn.     'Gaping  like  a  guUe  wben  he  d 

aeme-'    Spenter. 
darocxmilk  (J«-rfi-ka'nii-a).  n.     Same 

aerooomlinLl  (jB-ra-hom'llt-alX  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  gerocomy.    [Rare.] 

a«ro«oiiir  OB-roTio-ml),  n.  (Or.  p^rtn,  an 
old  man,  and  kotaeO,  lo  take  care  ot.  ]  That 
part  ot  EDMllelne  which  tnela  of  the  proper 
regimen  lor  old  people.    [Rare.] 

OerontM  (go-ron'tii  or  Je-ron'tiA  n.  pi. 

In  Sparte  irho,  with  Uie  ephorl  and  klnn, 
were  (he  auprenie  authority  ol  the  atate. 
There  were  twenly.elght.  or,  according  to 
Bome.thirU'-twD.oltbeaemaglttrate*.  They 
could  not  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  before 
their  liitletb  year. 
OarantcrCTKCf  (ge-mn-tok'ra-al  or  ]e-ron- 
tok'ra-alX  n.  [Gr.  per^n.  gertrnTa,  an  old 
man,  and  trattt,  power]    Govenunent  by 

OeroplJBa.  J«rnplgla  O*"";;!^'-*'  ]"-tl- 

Diented  grape-Juice,  with  aulSclent  brandy 


OESnCDLATORT 

I  QarrUlla  (Jir-vlltl-aX  n.  [After  U.  OtnOlt. 
a  ftench  naturallat  ]  A  genua  ol  conchif era 

or  bivalves,  family  AvlcllUdB^  or  wlng-aliella. 

to  the  chalk  inclualve. 
OMDeiu  (Jetne'rairiiuierConrad  Si 


log.w, 

OeTTli  OSfrla),"        

ln!ecta.     See  HVDROHETKIPS. 
awrymandar 


Lported  from  Fortiural, 
^ngth  and  colour  to  por^  -i™. 
hemiptcroUB 

MrTymandar  (ge-n-mau'der),  e.i.  [From 
a  governor  of  MuaachoaelU  named  Oerry, 
who  devlaed  the  Bcheme  ]  To  arrange  tbe 
political  dlviaiona  of,  ai  a  atate,  ao  that  in  an 

over  ita  opponent,  even  though  the  latter 
may  pooaeBfl  a  majority  of  votea  in  tbe  atate. 
[American  political  alang.] 
Berund  (Je^undX  n.     [L.  penindium,  from 


,  doing  or  t 
Lg.l    Thena 


InAnltlve  ought  to  atand  In 


byprepoaiiic 


dealre  of  obeying  tbe  I 


preient  participle  governed  by  a  prepoflltion 
phraaea,  for  example,  aa  'flt  for  teae/ting,' 


QemeraceK.     The 


£SS. 


are  mottly  nj 
Luueroua  rhiumea,  oppoalte 
lally  red  ot  orange  Howera, 
aevaral  together  on  aiiUarj' 


<Jei-ae-t«'«t-4).    An  order  ol 

ipetaloua  exogena,  comprlaing  about 
___, ., ^ —  .,[  troiaiail  and 


._  _    jnd.JaMn, 

and  theUedltermneanregioD.   They 

mbby  herba,  or  (rarely)  treea,  often 

with  Inberoni  rbliomea,  oiuatlT  oppoiite 

let,  violet,  or  blue  (often 


aSSary 


e  fnqnent  in  our 


alnglyupo 

_-  holhonaea, 
andOeraar*. 


otacUeval 


TfarouBb  his  htioicit  Kracc  bi 

CttitI  Oeit),  n.  (O.Fi-pOte.  8eeGBT.]  1.  A 
atage,  real,  or  atop  in  travelling.  Bee  OIBT. 
i.  A  roil  or  Journal  of  the  Hverml  day!  and 
alagM  prefixed.  In  the  Joumeya  of  the  Kng- 
'■-■-  ■■' aany  of  which  are  extant  In  the 


heralda'  i 


.     [Lp* 


Oflltuit  O'^a'tant),  a     .     . 

■>f  a^tto.  freq.  from  grro,  g^^vwH,  w 

]    Carrying;  laden.     'Clouda  gtatanl 

^  gauUo,  from 

The  act  of  carrying  young  In  the 
n  conception  to  dcllveiv;  preg- 


carry]  Carryins; 
with  heat'  E.  B. 
OattatlOI)  (jHt  a'l 


Uoed  ui 


0  It  la  k^ged  In 
L  That  may  be 


■ponding  to  the  Anglo-Baxon  noi 
guvenied  by  a  preposition,  tiie 


prepoilllon 

tfachitighoyt,'  la  an  abbreviation  for 
tbe  teacblnff  of  ttoya, ' 
^  al),  a.    Pprtaining  to 

GflTundlTe  3«-rund'iv).  a  A  name  given 
originally  by  Latin  grammarian  a  to  the 
future  participle  paulve.  but  adopled  into 
other  languagea  to  Indicate  certain  modlfl- 
caliona  of  tbe  verb,  aa  in  EngUab  lo  Indicate 
the  verbal  noun  in  -ing  when  governed  by  a 
prepoaltlon,  and  In  German  the  preient 
participle  with  m  (to)  preflxed. 

darniuUTal7  (le-mndlv-U),  nde.  In  the 
manner  of  a  gerund  or  gerundive;  aa,  or  in 
place  of.  a  gerund  or  gerundive. 

(fanulA  (ge-rb'al-a),  n.  lOr.  gmvtiB,  an 
aaaemblyof  elder*]    Tbe  ■eniCe  of  ancient 

polity.    See  Gkrontm. 
Qerr&l  (JAr'vaa).  n.     A  amall  tropical  Ame- 
rican ahrub.  the  Stadiytarpivta  jniKaieen- 

wlilch  are  told  bi  Auitria  under  the  name 
of  Bnulllan  tea.  and  uaed  In  Britain  to 


gcitic  lore.'    OuldmnUli. 

GMUeuIato  (Jea-llk'Ci-lit).  V  i.  pret  ft  pp. 
grtticHiaUd;  ppr.  getticmating.  [L  yttttcv- 
wr,  gtttievlatur.  from  grro,  gettum,  to  bear 


„_^  .„     [L. 
SMOvncp- 

„ Jngor  making 

„ ..  .'ipreaapaaaianorantorce  aentl- 

menla.-S.  A  gvalure;  a  motion  of  the  body 
or  Umba  in  gpeaklng.  or  In  repreaentlng 

andiantlmenl*— 3  Antic  trlclu  or  ntotlona 
'Mimical  and faatuIical/utiniJatuHu.'  fip. 
tteynoidt. 
OwAlOalAtOT  (le^Ufc'a-UMr),  n.     One  that 

GMtictSatoiT  (l»tlli'fi-l*^ri).  a  01  or 
pertaining  togeatl<:ulation:repreaenllngby 
'  *"'--'cal  wad  gatiaUatcr^  enter< 


I    ' 


Pite.  DU.  fat,  fiB; 


t,  bir; 


e.  pin:      nCta.  n 


tabe,  tub,  bnlli 


c  abune;      |,  Be.  b]L 


OB8TOB 
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ohAt 


Qeftor^t  06etomr»t  n.  A  nUter  of  getto 
or  adventurei. 

Mfawst  rales. 
And  gtstanrs  for  to  tellen  tales.         Chanter, 

QMtural  (JB*'^^'<^X  ^  Pertaining  to  ges- 
ture. 

Ctoltore  (J^t&rX n.  [Fr.getU;  L.L. gestura, 
mode  of  acting,  from  L.  gestut,  carriage, 
poetnre.  motion,  from  gero^  gestum,  to 
bear,  to  carry.]  1.  A  motion  of  Uie  face, 
body,  or  limbe  exprettive  of  sentiment  or 
passion;  any  action  or  postore  intended  to 
express  an  idea  or  a  passion,  or  to  enforce 
an  argument  or  opinion.— 2.  Morement  of 
tlie  body  or  limbs. 

Grace  was  In  all  her  step*,  heaven  In  her  eye. 
In  every  gttture  dignity  and  love.  Muton. 

Ctoltore  (Jes'tOr),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  gestured; 

ppr.  gesturing.    To  accompany  or  enforce 

with  gesture  or  action. 

Our  attire  disfrraceth  it;  it  is  not  orderly  read  nor 
gtsturtd  as  beseemeth.  Hooker. 

Oetture  {\^\Sa\  v.i.  To  gesticulate;  to 
make  gestures. 

QestUZaleM  (J«s'^^-1m),  a.  Free  from  ges- 
tures. 

Qetturemont  (jes'tOr-mentX  n.  Act  of 
making  gestures. 

Get  (getX  ft  pret  got  {gat,  obs.);  pp.  got, 
gotten;  ppr.  getting.  [A.  Sax.  getan,  gietan, 
gytan,  to  obtain;  Icel.  geta,  to  get;  O.H.O. 

Stan,  to  acquire;  O.Sax.  bigetan,  to  obtam; 
)tlL  biaitan,  to  find.  Probably  of  same 
root  as  Or.  ehandan6,  to  hold,  to  contain. 
L.  pre-hendo,  to  catch,  to  seize.]  L  To  pro- 
cure; to  obtain;  to  gain  possession  of  by 
any  means;  as,  we  aet  favour  bT  kindness; 
we  get  wealth  by  industry  and  economy; 
we  aet  land  by  purchase;  we  get  praise  by 
good  conduct;  and  we  get  blame  by  doing 
mJusUce;  most  men  get  what  they  can  for 
their  goods  or  for  their  services.— 2.  To  come 
into  poaiession  of:  used  only  with  have  and 
had,  and  then  signifying  to  be  or  to  have 
been  in  possession  of. 

Thou  hast^tff  the  face  of  a  man.     Herbert. 

3.  To  beget;  to  procreate;  to  generate. 

Sure  thev  are  bastards  to  the  Enf^Ush.  the  French 
never^«/tnem.  SHak. 

4.  To  acquire  mental  possession  of;  to  com- 
mit to  memory;  to  learn;  as,  to^«(  a  lesson. 

Lo,  Yates!  without  the  least  finesse  of  art. 
He  rets  applause — I  wish  he'd  f-^/  his  part. 

CkHrehiU. 

5.  To  prevail  on;  to  induce;  to  persuade. 

Though  the  Icing  could  not  get  him  to  engage  in  a 
life  of  business.  S/ectmtor. 

<k  To  procure  or  cause  to  be  or  occur. 

Those  things  I  bid  you  do;  get  them  dispatched. 

Shak. 

7.  To  carry ;  to  betake :  reflexive  use.    *  Qet 

thee  out  from  this  land. '    Gen.  xxxi  IS. 

He  with  all  speed  gat  himself  ...  to  the  strong 
town  of  Megs.  Kh«IUs. 

—To  get  in,  to  collect  and  shelter;  to  brixiff 
under  cover:  as,  to  get  in  com.— 2*0  get  <y, 
(a}  to  put  off ;  to  take  or  pull  off;  as,  to  get 
q^  a  garment:  also,  to  remove:  as.  to  get  of 
a  ship  from  shoaliu  (6)  To  sell;  to  dispose 
of;  9A,U>getof  gooda  —To  get  on,  to  put  on; 
to  draw  or  puU  on;  as,  to  pet  on  a  coat;  to 
get  on  boots.  —To  get  otU,  (a)  to  draw  forth; 
as,  to  pe(  out  a  secret  (6)  To  draw  out;  to 
disengage.- STo  get  over,  to  surmount;  to 
conquer;  to  pass  without  being  obstructed; 
BM,  to  get  over  difficulties ;  also,  to  recover ; 
as,  to  get  over  sickness.— 7*0  yvC  the  day,  to 
win;  to  conquer;  to  gain  the  victory.— 7*0 
get  together,  to  collect;  to  amass.- 7*o0e( 
up,  to  prepare  and  introduce;  to  bring  for- 
wtfd.  See  extract  at  end  of  Gbt.  v.t— Sth. 
To  obtain,  procure,  acquire,  attain,  realize. 
0«t  (getX  v.i,  1.  To  make  acquisition;  to 
gain. 

We  mooni.  France  smiles;  we  lose,  they  daily  ^w^. 

SAa*. 
2.  To  arrive  at  any  place  or  state ;  to  become: 
followed  bv  some  modifying  word,  and  some- 
times implving  difficulty  or  labour;  as.— 7*o 
get  above,  to  surmoiint:  to  surpasa.— 7*o  get 
ahead,  to  advance ;  to  prosper.  —  7*o  get 
oiofip.  to  proceed;  to  advance.— 7*op«(a«tc^, 
to  fall  asleep.  — 7*o  get  at,  to  reach;  to  make 
way  to ;  to  come  to.  —  7*o  get  away  or 
awagfrom,  to  depart:  to  quit;  to  leave;  or 
to  disengage  ones  self  ftam.— 7*o  a«t  back, 
to  arrive  at  the  place  from  which  one  de- 
parted; to  return.— 7*0  get  before,  to  arrive 
In  front  or  more  forwwd.— 7*o  pet  behind, 
to  fall  in  the  rear;  to  lag.— 7*o  get  dear,  to 
disengage  one's  sdf ;  to  be  released,  as  from 
oonflnement,  obligation,  or  burden;  also,  to 
be  freed  from  danger  or  embarrassment— 
To  get  down^  to  descend;  to  come  from  an 


elevation.— To  get  drunk,  to  become  intoxi- 
cated.—7*o  get  forxoard,  to  proceed ;  to  ad- 
vance; also,  to  prosper;  to  advance  in  wealth. 
—7*0  get  home,  to  arrive  at  one's  dwelling.— 
7*0  gel  m  or  into,  to  arrive  within  an  inclosure 
or  a  mixed  body;  to  pass  in;  to  insinuate 
one's  self.— To  get  loose  or  free,  to  disengage 
one's  self;  to  be  released  from  confinement 
—7*0  get  near,  to  approach  wittiin  a  small 
distance.— TV)  get  of,  to  escape;  to  depart; 
to  get  clear;  also,  to  alight;  to  descend  from. 
-7*0  get  on,  to  proceed;  to  advance;  to  suc- 
ceed; to  prosper— 7*0  oet  out,  to  depart  from 
an  inclosed  place  or  from  confinement;  to 
escape;  to  free  one's  self  from  embarrass- 
ment 8eeo.t7.— 7*ope(  over,  to  passover;  to 
surmount;  to  conquer;  to  recover  from ;  as,  to 
get  over  dilAculties;  to  get  over  sickness.— To 
get  quit  qf,  to  get  rid  of;  to  shift  off,  or  to 
disengage  one's  self  from.— To  get  rid  qf,  to 
disengage  one's  self  from;  also,  to  shift  off; 
to  remove.— 7*0  pet  through,  to  pass  through 
and  reach  a  point  beyond  anything;  also/to 
finish;  to  accomplish.— To  get  to,  to  reach; 
to  arrive.— To  get  together,  to  meet;  to  as- 
semble; to  convene.— 7*0  pet  up,  (a)  to  arise; 
to  rise  from  a  bed  or  a  seat;  also,  to  ascend; 
to  climb.  (6)  To  prepare  and  introduce;  to 
bring  forward;  as,  to  get  up  a  concert 
(e)  To  dress:  to  equip;  as  the  actor  was  well 
got  up  for  the  part  — Tlie  following  specimen 
of  the  capabilities  of  get,  transitive  and  in- 
transitive, is  given  by  Dr.  Withers: 

Igat  on  horseluick  within  ten  minutes  after  I  got  your 
letter.  When  I  got  to  Canterbury,  I  got  a  chaise  for 
town:  but  I  get  wet  through  before  I  got  to  Canter> 
bury;  and  I  have  got  such  a  cold  as  I  shall  not  be 


able  to  get  rid  of  m  a  hurrv.  I  rot  to  the  Treasui 
about  noon,  but  first  of  all  (got  shaved  and  dressed. 
I  soon  got  into  the  secret  kA  getting  a  memorial  be- 
fore the  board,  but  I  could  not  get  an  answer  then; 
however,  I  got  intelligence  from  the  messenger  that 
I  should  likely  ^</  one  the  next  morning.  As  soon 
as  I  got  back  to  my  inn  \gt  supper  una  got  to  bed. 
It  was  not  long  before  I  got  to  sleep.  When  I  got 
up  in  the  mommg,  I  rot  my  breakfast,  and  then  I  gpt 
myself  dressed  tnat  1  might  fv/ out  in  time  to  get  ua 
answer  to  my  memorial.  As  soon  as  I  got  it,  I  got 
into  the  chaise,  and  got  to  Canterbury  by  three,  and 
about  tea-time  1  got  home.  I  have  got  nothing  for 
you.  and  so  adieu. 

Oet t  (get!  n.  [ Fr.  gette. ]  Fashion ;  beha- 
viour.   Chaucer. 

Get  (get),  fi.    Breed;  offspring.    [Scotch.] 

a6the.t    For  Ooeth.    Chaucer. 

Get-notlliiur  ( get 'nu- thing  X  n.  One  who 
through  laziness  earns  nothing;  an  idler;  a 
ne'er-do-welL 

Every  get-nothing  is  a  thief,  and  laiinrss  is  a 
stolen  water.  Adams. 

Oet-pemurt  (get'pen-niX  n.  Something 
which  gels  or  gains  money  for  those  con- 
cerned in  it;  a  successful  affair,  as  a  theatri- 
cal performance.    B.  Jonson. 

Oettable,  Oetable  (get'ablX  a.  That  may 
be  gotten  or  obtained;  obtainable. 

Oettor  (gef^rX  n.  1.  One  who  gets,  gains, 
obtains,  or  acquires.— 2.  One  who  begets  or 
procreates. 

Peace  is  a  very  lethargy,  ugetter  of  more  bastard 
children  than  war's  a  destroyer  of  men.         ShaJt. 

8.  One  employed  in  digging,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  earthworlL 

Qettillg  (getting),  n.  1.  The  act  of  obtaining, 
ipdning,  or  acquiring;  acquisition. 

Get  wisdom ;  and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  under- 
standing. Prov.  iv.  J. 

2.  Oain;  profit 

The  meaner  families  return  a  small  share  of  their 
gtOings,  to  be  a  portion  for  the  child.  5m^. 

Oet-up  (get'upX  n.  Appointment;  equip- 
ment: dreM  and  other  accessories;  as,  the 
actors  get-up  was  first-rate. 

Qeiim  O^amX  ^  [^  t  from  Or.  peii^,  to  give  a 
taste  or  relish  to,  to  stimulate— Uie  roots  of 
some  of  them  .and  of  allied  species,  having  the 
same  properties  as  Peruvian  bark.  1  A  genus 
of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  belonging 
to  the  nat  order  Rosaceas,  chiefly  natives  or 
the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  Two  of 
them  are  common  British  plants  known  by 
the  name  of  avens.  O.  oanadense,  choco- 
late-root or  blood-root,  a  North  American 
species,  has  some  reputation  as  a  tonic  A 
species  of  saxifrage  is  also  called  Qeum, 

Cwwgaw  (gfi'gnX  n.  [Old  forms  gugawe,  gy- 
gawe,  shown  by  Skeat  to  be  from  older  give- 
gove,  a  kind  of  reduplicated  form  from  the 
verb  to  give.  ]  A  showy  trifle;  a  pretty  Uiing 
of  little  worth;  a  toy;  a  bauble;  a  splendid 
plaything.  '  A hevry gewgaw,  called  acrown.' 
2>ryden^ 

There  came  a  yornv  noble,  a  warrior  who  had 
never  seen  war.  guttering  withgrmgaws.    Disraeli. 

CtoWgaw  (g6'g»X  a-    Showy  without  value. 

Seeing  his  gewgaw  castle  shine. 

New  as  his  title,  buih  last  year.       TeunysoM. 


Qey  (gj^).  adv.  Pretty;  moderately.  See 
Gat.    [Scotch.] 

Oejner  (gl'«*r),  n.  [Icel.  peyaa,  to  be  vlo- 
lentlv  expelled,  gey-silegr,  vehement:  al- 
lied to  K  gush.]  The  name  given  to  springs 
or  fountains  of  hot  water  such  as  were  first 
observed  in  Iceland.  The  geysers  of  Ice- 
land, nearly  one  hundred  in  number,  lie 
about  30  miles  north-west  of  Mount  Hecla 
and  16  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Skalholt, 
in  a  plain  covered  by  hot  springs  and  steam- 
ing apertures.  The  largest,  caUed  the  Great 
Geyser,  throws  up  at  certain  times  a  column 
of  not  water,  with  loud  explosions,  to  the 
height  of  over  200  feet,  and  this  eruption 
terminates  in  a  column  of  steam,  which 
rushes  up  with  amazing  force  and  a  thunder- 
ing noise.  The  next  most  important  is  the 
New  Geyser  or  Strokkur  (churnX  These 
springs  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
Mount  Hecla.  The  gevsers  of  Iceland  are, 
however,  surpassed  by  those  which  have  been 
discovered  in  comparativelv  recent  times 
in  the  Bocky  Mountains  in  the  Yellowstone 
Begion.  (See  Boilino-sprimqs.)  The  pheno- 
menon, as  experimentally  illustrated  by  Tyn- 
dall.  is  due  to  the  heating  of  the  walls  of 
a  fissure,  whereby  the  water  is  slowly  raised 
to  the  boiling  point  under  pressure  and 
explodes  into  steam,  an  interval  being  re- 
quired for  the  process  to  be  repeated. 
Ohalnorlk(g&'nd-rik),n.  A  variety  of  the  yak 
of  a  black  colour,  the  back  and  tail  being 
often  white. 
Ohalst  (gftstX  n.    A  ghost    [Scotch.] 

Hillocks,  stanes.  and  bushes  kenn'd  aye 

Fraex^A«ix/!i  an' witches.      Bums. 

Ohark  (girkX  n.  A  name  in  parts  of  the 
East  for  the  best  descriptions  of  eagle- wood, 
which,  after  being  biiried  for  a  time,  is 
dark,  glossy,  and  sinks  in  water.  Sim- 
nwnds. 

Oliarry  (gAr^riX  n.  A  native  Indian  carriage 
drawn  by  oxen. 

OthBMt  (gastX  o-  [Probably  based  on  ghastly 
but  influenced  in  sense  by  ghost.]  Having  a 
ghastly  appearance;  weira. 

How  doth  the  wide  and  melancholy  earth 
Gather  her  hills  around  us.  grey  aud  ghast. 

•  £.  B.  Browning. 

OlUUitt  (gastX  V.  t    To  strike  aghast 

Chatted  by  the  noise  I  made. 
Full  suddenly  he  fled.  Shak. 

OliastfUlt  (gast'fulX  a.  [See  Ghastly.] 
Such  as  to  make  people  stand  aghast;  dread- 
ful; terrible. 

I  tell  no  lie,  to  fkast/ut  rt^m  my  name. 

That  it  alone  disconiAtecT an  host.  Mir.  for  Mags. 

ObastftlUjt  (gast'f ul-liX  adv.  In  a  ghastf ul 
manner;  frightfully. 
He  often  ttxtaghast/uliy,  raves  loud,  &c.     Pofe. 

OhastUneu  (gastli-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  ghastlv;  horror  of  counte- 
nance \  a  deathlike  look ;  paleness;  as,  the 
ghastltness  of  his  appearance. 

Ghastly  (gastliX  a.  [Bather  from  the  ghost 
of  aghast  than  from  A.  Sax.  gdst,  a  ghost] 

1.  Terrible  of  countenance ;  aeathlike ;  dis- 
mal; as,  a  ghastly  face;  ghastly  smiles. 

Death 
Grinn'd  horrible  h  ghastly  smile,  to  hear 
His  famine  should te  fUl'd.  Milton. 

2.  Horrible;  shocking;  dreadfuL  'Mangled 
with  ghastly  wounds.'  MiUon.  —  Ohastly, 
Grim,  Grisly,  Haggard,  Ghastly,  as  it  is 
most  commonly  applied,  means  deadly  pale, 
deathlike.  It  is  generally  applied  to  the 
countenance,  but  its  signification  has  been 
extended'  to  denote  anything  that  is  shock- 
ing and  suggestive  of  death ;  as,  Milton's 
'mangled  with  ghastly  wounda' 

Her  face  was  %o ghastly  that  it  could  not  be  recog- 
nised. Macaulay. 

Grim  characterizes  a  rigid,  fixed  expression 
of  cotmtenance,  indicating  a  severe,  stem, 
ruthless  disposition.  Death  is  called  'the 
prim  king  of  terrors. '  Grisly  designates  the 
appearance  of  a  person  calculated  to  inspire 
terror. 

Mygris(y  countenance  nuide  others  flr; 
None  durst  come  near  for  fear  of  sudaen  death. 

Sha*. 

Haggard  adds  to  the  idea  of  paleness  of 
countenance  Uiat  of  being  wasted  by  famine 
or  protracted  mental  agony. 

Oluistly  (gastliX  adv.  In  a  ghastly  manner; 
hideously. 
Staring  (iMghastly  like  a  strangled  man.    Shah. 

OhastneMt  (gast'nes),  n.    Ghastliness. 

01i4t,01iaut(gi»tXn.  (Hind.]  1.  In  the  East 
Indies,  a  pass  through  a  mountain;  also,  a 
range  or  cnain  of  hilla— 2.  A  landing-place 
or  stairway  to  the  rivers  of  India,  generally 


ch.  dUin;     6h,  Sc.  lock;     g,  po;     J.  job;     t,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinp;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;    w,  wig;    wh,  whig;   ch,  man,  -See  KXT. 


ba^ing-boiue,  or  place  oC  rt 


^<fl'~""' 


OIUbra.OlWl»T(B«1>er).n.  aaattOvtbr. 
OIlM  <g^  n.     (HTiid.  ghi,  clirtfled  butter 

In  ttaa  Eut  IndlM.  the  batter  made  froi 


nvarted  Into  ■  kind  ol  nil. 


4l  lor  pickling, 
gneu.    Speiurr. 
k     An  IndLuL  Dune  U 


rwtA  of  which  uv  nearly  u  Eowl  u  potatoea^ 
■nd  aimDch  liked  bj  UleDMiveg.  Sinimandi 
Otwno(Eel'M),n.  im  The  quarter  In  cei- 
tain  Italian  lovol  wben  Jewi  liTe. 


Ohlballlna  (Rl'baMn).  n.    (The  lUUan  to 


Irtemberg,  hi 
henKaDrin  (I 


ITiVi  or  GiuVt    ItwMllr 


employed  as  the  ralljLiiH  err  ol  the  ein- 
Bflnir'A  party  it  the  battle  of  Welnebery.] 
Dno  ot  ihtt  tnctlon  in  Italy  that  were  In 


and  oppoied  to  the 


Btllriim  tu  eita|ieron  bflBK  called  a  CutifiM^  whl  ' 
partltHi  of  the  tmnpron  BKAlnit  the  pcpct.  a  t^i 

ShttUamdiraniXn.  auneaitNUemtwhlcl 


QhOle  (gAl)!  "  Same  aaOAiHif  (which  ire). 
OtaOOItt  (gopl),  n.  A  >m«H  lure-footed 
Indlau  pony,  used  In  themuuntala  rangei 

0110rtte*»').»-.'l'A  »"' ?''''-*'P'r't."B'"»t; 
Id  1c«1.  miM,  lo  chafe,  ta  nge  m  flro ;  Sw. 
g&ta,  to  ferment;  E.  ycod]  l.t  The  eplrlt; 
ihB  KOI  of  man 

I  Theionlofadweaied  person;  tbemulor 
■piilt  eepante  (nun  the  body;  an  appail- 

S-t  A  corpH;  ■  dead  body. 


of  a  cbanee.~Ta  girt  up  U(  gkiat.  to  die; 
lo  yield  up  the  breath  or  ■pint;  to  eipLre. 
— nis  Hfiy  OAhI.  the  thini  penon  In  the 
Trinity.— nTN.  Apparition,  ipectre,  phan- 

nte.  Ox.  tot,  t«II;       mi,  mat.  h«ri       pU 


tonpire.  'Within 


a  few  honn  aho  ghatUd.'    Sidney. 
OhMttteOelXo.t    To  ippear  to  in  the  toni 
of  *  ghoH;  to  bannt  with  an  apparition. 


Wbo  It  HiUlppk  the  good  Bi 

DbMUawt  (gMtlea),  a. 


»  (gOatll-neiX  n.    Tbe  sUte  u 


□nality  oI  being  ghoally. 
GhosUy  (gAet'UX  •■'     1  HiTlne  to  do  with 
the  lou]  or  ipirit;  >plrltuiil;  relatiDg  to  the 


•oul;  not  carnal  oi 


I.  Pertaining  to  Bpparitkma—S.  Suitable  tor 
gbotU;  •oknm;  gloomy;  aa,  ghotUv  hall). 

Qliaat-iiioth  (EAit'nioth).  n.  A  nocturnal 
lepldopleroiis  Tneect  (»>piafw  Aunula  » 
liSled  from  the  male  being  o(  a  while  colour, 
and  from  Its  habil  of  hoverinB  with  a  p*n- 

■pDt  (orten  tn  churchyards ).  where   IhE 

r»d-apotted  anterior  wings.  In  concealed. 
ahoii-tMT(e6n-mi-iT),n.    Onewhoiees 

ghoata  or  apparlliona 
ffllOlt-ltOcy  feSit'ilfrrt),  n.    A  Blorj  ibont 

ghoala  ot  In  which  ohosU  are  Introduced. 
OllOQl.  1.   [Per.  jjMl,g»ul,  j»uiKil.  ademon 

of  the  mountains  anJ  the  woods,  supposed 

bodies. 

Oiyll  (gll).  n.  [See  OlLL.)  A  gully  or  cleft 
InahiS;  amine.     [Border  dUlect.) 

AidKinBi!oni-llj//»f[.ullj  lent.'      CtlfiJr'. 


Of  lead  or  maasicot.  a  Ehie  yellow  plomeat 
much  used  noder  the  name  of  Sapirt  yeUote. 

rMaTwh*a.nT,  (lluDbfltlz  (shamliA.  aham'- 
bu),  n.  pi.  [Ft.  jambt,  leg.]  Aimonr  [or 
tbe  legs:  lambes.  'A  larm  purple  streams 
adown  their  ohTiR^fuz  fallea'    Sotnter. 

Olant  (Jl'ant).  n.  (O.K.  jKnt  tt.  g*ant; 
L.  gigat,  gtganlii ;  Or.  figat,  giganloi, 
posiibly,  but  not  probably,  from  gfwna, 
earth-bom -said  of  the  Titans  and  Olants. 


Oluitsu  <]1' 


.rength ;  as,  giant  bi 


OUnt  Fennel  {P'anl  fen-nel).  n.    Tb 

especially,  the  species  F.  ntmnutiit, 

OlUltUa  (jraut-li},  D.i.  To  play  tbe 
OuiUr  Ci'an(-ll).  o.  Resembling  or 
priate  to  a  glani;  iharacterlitlc  of  i 
•Oitntlii  strength  and  stature.'  Be. 
OlUt  PQlT-b^  n.  A  rongus.  (he  /. 

lUght  wounds,  and  Is  edible  when  n 
(Huitr;  Ul'ant-Tl),  n.     Tlu  race  of 

'  'i—ttMbtp  (Jl'ant-shlp).  n     The  itat 
,  or  chancier  ot  a  giant. 


aiSourXn.  (Turk.,  dog;  Per  oilur,  a 
■1.  ]  A  word  used  by  the  TurSa  lo  di 
,le  the  Bdhcredts  uf  all  tebKlons  elcept 
(ahBmnie-lnn,morer*rUcnlarly(.'hrlst- 


to  claap  together  the  piece*  of  wood  or  Iron 
of  a  traml^  which  1*  lo  b«  kejed,  prerlooa 
to  insertlDg  tbe  keyi. 
CHb  gih).  t.E.   To  wcure  or  taateo  with  a  gib 

cast  (Jfb).  n.  (Bee  OiB-CiI.1  A  lom-cal, 
eqworally  an  old  tom-cat     Skak. 

Olbt  a'b),  HI.  To  act  like  a  cat  'Wbat 
oaterwauling's  hnref  whatofMin^l'   BeAU, 

ffibber  (gib-Mr),  v.i.  [Akin  to  jabbtr  and 
aaiUi.  ImlUtlTe.]  To  ipeak  rapidly  and 
iDirllcnlaUily. 

Olbber  (Jih'htr),  n.  [L.,  a  honch  or  hnmp.] 
In  (ol.  a  pouch-like  enlaigemeiitolUie  baas 
of  a  caljFi,  corolla,  Ac. 

(HbbarUll(g1b1i«r'iBh),n.  rFtomoibber.t. 
BapUl  and  iimrtlculaM  ttik;  nnlDlelliglt 

Olbbarlah  (glb^r-lshx  a.    Unmeaning,  aa 

words;  unintelligible:  roiUan.     •QiMtriik 

(£bbBU]lb'be™n.  [Fr.  gCbel.  It  gi'-Mfo. 
ffiviKtta,  dim.  of  gi^^bba,  a  kind  uf  garment, 
corresponding  to  Fr.  jupt,  and  probably 
barlDg  si  one  time  such  meanings  as  collar 
or  hdter.  Comp.  K.  jib.  the  projecting 
■all  in  tbe  (ore-pBrt  of  a  ship,  as  Ato  the 

which  reminds  one  ot  (be  projecl 
ot  (hegallc-   •     ■     ■   '•-'  -'  - 


ilhtelllglble 


n  opright 


rooden  erecUoa.  coi 
post  with  an  arm  pro 
on  which  Dotoriousmi 

■natalns  Uie  pulleys  and  the  weight  of  goods; 
31bbat  (Ilb-bet),  r 
thing  reiembUng 


ir  bodlea  w< 


[upon  atiy- 


the  "ike    '111  s£hi«l  uphisnam'e.' OfiUam. 

aibUerl  fililb'bi-i),  n.  lO.Fr.  Uod.Fr. 
gibier.\    Wild  Fowl;  game. 

(UbUe-gabble  <glb'l-giib1),  ».  (A  redupll- 
catloaofiFaMfr-l  Foollab  talk;  prate;  non- 
sense; fustian  language. 

Olbtwn  (glh'b^-'  -      ■ •- 


1    Hylob 


Ich  Inhabits  the  Islanda 
ot  tbe  Indian  Archipelago.  II  is  dlstlD- 
gulihed  from  other  quadrumanons  animala 

particolarly  by  the  eltnwrdlDary  length  ot 
Its  arrai,  which,  when  the  animal  la  stand- 
ing, reach  nearly  lo  the  ankles,  and  which 

with  wonil 


.   lU  colour  is  bla 
inly  aunuanded  * 


llbTWro).  n. 

(ilbboSe^^b-dsT.  n.   |L 
friu,  ahUDuh.)    Humpei 


fflbb<nu(g<b'u*),  a.  (LfiUoHii.tromjrJUtij, 
■  huncbl  LSwelllDg;protulH!rant;can>ei: 
M,  the  moon  IsgiUouswhen  more  than  half 
and  leas  than  fnll,  tbe  enlightened  part 
being  than  convex  on  both  maiglna 

The  tHin«  wlU  ri«.  uti  mBke  aftfibiu  nxnbii. 
i.  Hunched;  hump-backed;  crook-backed. 

K.  In  frnt  more  conrei  or  tumid  In  one  pl*c« 
than  another. 

Qlbbon^  (glb-us-U),  ode.     In  a  gibbons  or 

■protuberant  form. 

Cbbboiuiieai  (ilb-us-nes),  n.  Tba  stale  or 
quality  ot  being  gibbous;  protaberaiK«;  a 
round  prominence:  converitj. 

atbbdta  (^bi-IL).  n.  [In  honour orO.OAt), 
Usn.l  A  bydrat.!  of  alumina,  a  whIUsb  min- 
eral fnnnJ  in  MassAchusetts   In  irregular 


tlonattlonnt 
»-aal  (11 


lu  ■< 


inibnuicho,  panllal 


)»r»dl»tliui „  _._ 

(Hb-oal  Ulb'kBt).  n.     (Abbn 

ilidimt  □(  Ft.  rAOtri.  us  atmt 
the  itoiT  or  ■  aejnird  Uie  Fe 
Fwunt  <tf  tl\t  Rote.  '  ThibtTt 
Dilited  br  Cbiacer  'OiMi  o 
.b  DO  man  geldeil  Oyt  bar  cat 


In  tbB  1 


Uu  mouU),  to  n»ke  (uth.!    tb  Uu».  uu. 
to  aSi  tx,  tuutUr  Uuntlns  Hicutto 


OllM  OIb},( 


To  nprOBch  with  « 


pnach.  intull. 

^M,lMMUi>').c.t.  udi   .Vauf.  He  JIBI. 

DIM (JllCal), n.  {a. pb,l.mtM.\  Adsbot 
lkitaxfgBtaa,Cyfnnutg!btlio,  uidbelong- 
idS  (0  Uut  Kctlon  at  tbs  gsnui  biTlii«  no 
bubuln  at  Ibe  muutb.  !t  It  nnenUy 
kBVHD  En  Bngluid  by  the  nmmo  of  iVuaian 
Onrp.  being  luppoKd  to  h»ve  bean  Intro- 
duced from  Genueny.  II  li  a  ffood  tibia 
Bih.  but  uLdom  wclKhi  more  Uun  1  lb,  It 
li  Hid  lo  be  nble  to  lire  u  much  u  thirtjr 


itea  luTlna  b«en  made  '  hewerl  of  wuod  Bbd 
dnwen  uf  water'  bj  Joehua.  Jnah.  Il  i.] 
A  tian'*  ilave ;  a  worknuu'g  Uboonr ;  a 

wan  (Jtb'tr),  n.     One  who  utten  raproac'h- 


OlUncl?  aib'ing  II),  adt.    tn  a  glblnfl;  mi 

' 4  expreulooi;  ■comfuJly, 

baet),  a.    Made  of  glbleti;  ai 


l£uai 


It  'i^' 


Iblst-otaack,  Qibl«t-ciieek  aihieinibek. 


Ld^ro?  "leiSSnSld'M 
Written  alK  JitM-c^eck. 


tha  nceptloi 

fMtl-dutk. 
OlbtoU  (JiblBta),  n.  pi    lOTt.  gOeUt. 


I  In  tKe  I 


gamo.    Corap.  Ooth, 


I.  Ran;  ti 
OltWililplB 


S,  Carelciair:  betdlcady:  negUgenttT. 
«■<■"'■—  (ElJ'MiciX   •^    <    tlie  itaM  ot 
belb^  fflddj;  TartJgo;  a  iwLramIng  of  the 
heaif;  diiilnm— 1  The  lUtc  or  qoalltj  of 

S.  Frolic;  wantonneii:  ievltr-*.  A  dliaue 
Is  ihnp.  uioallj  known  ai  Blvrit. 


iBare., 
[p  (glb'dilp),  n.     A  ludlcroui  mode  of 

«.urd.  lo  ■  aib-cat     Bmu  *  -Fl. 
(Hbttaff  Ulb^UO,  n.     1.  A  ataS  to  gaun 

water  ur  to  puah  a  boat.  — Z.  A  ilall  tormerly 

■ued  In  flghtlng  hsaata  od  tba  itage. 
Old  (gU).  n.    fcontr.  from  tiddtarBl    A 

dlMMa  in  ahaep,  mora  geDerallv  known  aa 

SHirdy  (which  teel 
(Hddllr  (Cld'l-U).  adv.    [See  OlDDT]   t.  In  a 

tfOdf  maniKr;  with  tha  head  leen 


the  head  Kemlng  to 
initantly ;  Dnateadllr; 


OUdT  (gldl).  a.  (A.  8al.  gidig.  Comp, 
OaeC  oHlaeA.  giddf  I  I  All(ict«d  with  var- 
tlgo;  dlay^  rMUng;  hiving  In  the  head  a 
Hniation  ot  a  whirling  nr  reeling  about; 
having  Inat  the  power  ul  preiervlng  the 
balance  nf  the  body,  and  theiitore  wavering 
and  Inclloed  U  faU,  aa  in  tha  caa«  ot  aom* 

on  looking  over  the  brink  of  a  ptMipt«  art 
apt  to  be  giddy,— t.  That  rtodere  fflddjr; 
that  IndnceiglddlnaH;  ai.  ayiddy  height. 


tatter  or  be  uuteady  I: 
the  (ootatepe;  unfliad. 

S  Chancterlied  by  or  apent  In  levity. 


iddy  (gld'a  B  ■'.    Tu  turn  quickly;  to  rec 

Conathiln   our   coune   to  i^iddv  round 

^opnan. 

W  (gld^),  v.t.  pret.  ft  pp.  giddied;  pp 

iMyiHg.    Tn  make  dliiy  or  unateady. 


3iUy-tm 


OUU^-bMlded  (gid'l-hed-ed),  a.  Hailng  a 
i^ddy  bead;  heedleu;  unitody;  volatQa; 
IncautloaL 

CHtUy-paceil (eld'l-ptttya.  Havlngaglddy 
pace:  movlngHrregiilarly;  reeling:  dlghty, 
'  Th«a  moit  brtak  and  mtdu-paad  tlmea' 
fl*o*. 

Ola  (rt),  r,I,  pret  ga.  gai.  oigied;  pp.  gien. 
To  give.    [Provincial  EngUeh  and  toolch.] 

01«,l  v.L  [O.FT.  ruier;  FT.  ^ider,  lo  guide. 
geeOuiPi.]    To  guide. 

01er-e*«l«  (]*i'«-e;i}.  •>■   |d  gitr.  a.  gtitr, 

avulture.andE  «igfi(wblchieeX]  AfoM 
of  tha  eagle  kind,  mentlaned  In  tevitlcni 
Is.  18-  It  le  BuppoBed  to  be  the  V^tur 
perenopterut  of  LtDnseua 

aier-naoail  (l«r'l»-knl.    See  OTE-»iL«m. 

OlBMcUte  (g^'iek-lfx  n.  [In  hononr  of 
airCharieifiieiKt.]  A  mineral  of  a  rhom- 
boldal  fonn  and  compact  leituro,  ot  a  gray 
or  brown  colour,  and  nearly  u  h»rd  u  cal- 

alnralna.  xxla,  und  potaidi.  and  dlOen  from 
elBollle  mainly  by  the  aildlllona]  portion  of 
water  It  conlalua 
Olt  (gif),  con).  [A  Sai.;  geDetallybuterTo- 
neouely  coniidered  the  Imper.  of  Man,  to 
give,  to  grant.  It  li  Bkln  to  Ooth.  tabai, 
Ba,  0  Fiia  jt/,  Icel.  «^,  1(,  i|-a.  lo  doubt,  Sw. 
jtf.donbt.]  It  [Old  Engltah  and  Scotch.] 
C(/ 1  lu.t  r*ll,cl<,  bddUc  KpiOrmT  7,™. 

Olff-gUr  (girgaf),  n  [IlednpirMted"'fWm 
root  of  tfi«  ]  Mutual  or  reciprocal  giving 
and  taking;  mutual  obligation ;  tit  for  tab 
'  G^-gaf  make)  good  lellowihlp '  Pnterb. 

dint  mm  n,    OuatuJffy. 

fflft  (gift),  n.   [Prom  girt.  ]  t.  The  act,  right, 

tha  fin  of  that:  Siat  u'ln  hiijitft.-t.  That 
which  ■■  given  or  bcatowed;  Hnjthing,  tbe 
property  of  which  1>  voluntarily  tnn^erred 


ng,  alKf ;      tH,  fAcn;  th.  tUn; 


Btf.  Ptnenl,  donation,  grant,  largeia,  bene- 
faotlon,  boon,  bounty,  gntulty,  endowment. 
— InL  faculty. 

(gUl),  t.t.    I.  To  confer  u  a  gift. 

will  Eul  llk<  Uii  cur  ihel  1>  -mi.      J.  Bttlli: 
To  endow  with  a  gift  or  wllb  an 
-         ■nlbetlerrt 


out 


Bp.  HnU. 

Oifted 


erfirud  th 


another t' 


.(gift'ed),pp  oro.  Endowed  by  ni 

<rjui  any  power  or  faculty:  fundihed  i>iti 

anypartlculv  talent;  largely  endowed  wjtl 

Intellect   'their ^i^eifhratherhaod.'  Drt, 


Dlit  (gig),  B.t     [L.  gigna,  to  beget] 
Bender.     Dryden. 

(gig),  n.   [Comp.  a,  Btigt,  a  fiddle:  1 


gtiga,  lo  tremble,  to  qolver;  alio  It  ffwo,  a 
llg:  Fr.  gigut.  t.  Jig.  a  romp,  the  word  being 
borrowed  Into  the  Bomancetonguea  Comp, 


CtrnwU  (rams  kold  nnden 
OlSftntean  (jl-gan-U'an),  o. 
from  gigtu,  gigantim,  a  glau 
Like  a  giant;  mighty. 


01«MltoUta  ( H-gHi'tA-lll),  n.     ( Or.  giau. 

cryiUUiied  variety  of  loUle,  related  to  fili- 
Inidte ;  to  namod  from  the  large  lite  of  11* 

OlmatOlOgy  UI-g>n-lol'o-JI),  n.  [Or.  gigat. 
giganlat,  a  giant,  and  logat,  dlicoune,]  An 
account  or  deicriplion  of  glanU 

(HnntODutdiy  (Jl-gao-lom'a-ki),  «,  [Or. 
^at.  gigattto;  giant,  and  maihi,  llght.1 
The  tabuloDi  war  of   the   glaata  againet 

01^  (HpU  dig,  ih£g),  n.  [Form)  of  jig 
IwbichaeeXl  1.  Sune  u  Jv  (which  aee). - 
it  An  Irregular  uund,  reiembUng  that  of 
Ibe  Eollan  harp,  produced  by  Uie  wind;  a 
varying  lough. 

OlnMla^tln.  Aiminpleceorileah; 
aiUce     'Cat  the  alaie  lo  giggtU.'    Btau. 

01«le{riga),Ti.  [Probably  ImlUtlva  Comp. 
Mckif,' 1).  giektn,  giettlm.  to  cackle:  Bwlii 

w,  trigi    wh.  vftig;    lb,  aiun.— SeeKiT. 
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flTlIMAT. 


lou 


igelen,  to  gifrgle;  L.  eaehinno,  to  laugh 
oudly.]  A  Idnd  of  laugh,  with  short  catches 
of  the  voice  or  breath. 

The  cook  and  Mary  retired  into  the  back  kitchen 
to  titter  for  ten  minutes :  then,  returning,  all  giggtts 
and  blushes,  they  sat  down  to  dinner.       Dichent. 

Giggle  (gig^),  n.i.  pret  A  pp.  giggled;  ppr. 

giggling.    To  laugh  with  wort  catches  of 

the  breath  or  voice;  to  laugh  in  a  sillv 

or  affected  manner;  to  titter;  to  grin  with 

childish  levity  or  mirth. 
Oiggler  (gig'l^r).  91.    One  that  giggles  or 

titters. 
GimpUng  (gig'llngX  Ppr.  or  a.    Laughing 

with  short  catches;  characterized  by  short 

broken  laughs;  tittering. 

She  brought  a  couple  of  sickly  children  attended 
by  a  prim  nurse,  and  m  a  faint  fKatetA  gig/pling  tone 
cackled  to  her  sister  about  ber  nne  acquaintance. 

Thackeray. 

Gig-hone  (gigltors),  fk  A  horse  that  draws 

Giglet,  Gifflot  (giglet,  ^gaotl  n.    [Perhaps 

from  gigalef  or  from  giq  with  a  diminutive 

termination.]  A  light  giddy  ^1;  a  lascivious 

girl;  a  wanton.  'Apeevishj^t^^Iot'  B.Jotuon. 

TYit£i£la  is  wilful,  and  is  runnine  upon  ber  fote. 

Sir  fT.  Scott. 

Giglet,  GlglOt  (gigaet,  gigaotX  a.  Giddy; 
liffht;  inconstant;  wanton.  *  0 giglot  fortune. ' 

Gig-machine  (gig'ma  shSn),  n.    See  Gio,  6. 

Gig-mill  (gig'mil).  n.    Same  as  Oig,  6. 

Gigpt  (jisot),  71.  [Fr.,  a  leg  of  mutton,  from 
(XFr.  gigue,  the  thigh,  a  fliddle— of  Teutonic 
origin;  comp.  G.  geige^  a  violin— from  ite 
shape.]  L  A  leg  of  mutton.  [This,  the 
primary,  is  still  the  common  meaning.}— 
2.  t  A  small  piece  of  flesh;  a  gigget 

The  inwards  slit 
They  broiled  on  coales  and  eate ;  the  rest  in  gigtts 
cut  they  split.  Cha/rnaH. 

Glfue,  n.    [Fr.]    SeeGlGO. 

Gin)ertine(KiVb6rt-In),n.  One  of  a  religious 
order  founded  about  1148.  so  named  from 
OUberi,  lord  of  Sempringham  in  lincoln- 
ahire,  the  male  members  of  which  order  ob- 
served the  rule  of  St  Augustine,  and  the 
female  that  of  St.  Benedict. 

Gilbertine  (Rirb«rt-inX  a.  Belonging  to  the 
monastic  order  mentioned  above. 

Gild  (gild),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  gilded  or gUt;  ppr. 
gilding.  [A.  Sax.  gildan,  from  gold  (which 
see).  ]  1.  To  overlay  with  gold,  either  in  leaf  or 
powder,  or  in  amalgam  with  quicksilver;  to 
overspread  with  a  thin  covering  of  gold;  as, 
the  gtlt  frame  of  a  mirror. 

Her  Joy  in  ritdtd  chariots  when  alire. 

And  love  of  ombre  after  death  snnrire.    /V/r. 

2.  To  give  a  golden  appearance  or  colour  to; 
to  illuminate;  to  brighten;  to  render  bright 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  £ild  the  mom.    P»^. 
Let  oft  good  humour,  mUd  and  gay, 
CM  the  calm  evening  of  your  day.     TrumbuU. 

3.  To  give  a  fair  and  agreeable  external  ap- 
pearance to ;  to  recommend  to  favour  and 
reception  by  superficial  decoration:  as,  to 
gUd  flattery  or  falsehood. 

For  my  part,  if  a  He  may  do  thee  grace. 

I'M  gild  it  with  the  hapfMest  terms  I  have.    Shak. 

4.  t  To  make  drunk:  probably  from  the  effect 
of  liquor  in  causing  the  face  to  glow. 

And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe;  where  should  ther 
Find  this  ((rand  liquor  that  hath  gUdtd  'emt    Shak, 

5.t  To  enrich;  to  supply  with  money. 

I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gi^  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight. 

Shak. 

Gild  (gild),  n.    Same  as  Qwld  (which  seel 
Gild-ale  (gild'al),  n.    A  drinking  bout  in 
which  each  one  pays  an  equal  share. 
Gilder  (gild'^rX  n.    One  who  gilds. 
Gilder  (gild'^r),  n.     A  Duteh  coin.     See 

(lUILDER. 

Gildlnsr  (gild'ingX  »•  1-  The  art  or  practice 
of  applying  gold  leaf,  or  gold  dust,  or  liquid, 
to  surfaces  of  wood,  leather,  paper,  stone, 
metels,  <&c.  —2.  That  which  is  laid  on  in  over- 
laying with  gold;  hence,  any  superficial  coat- 
ing to  give  a  bettor  appearance  to  a  thing 
than  is  natural  to  it 

Could  laureate  Dryden  Ptmp  and  Fry'r  engage. 
And  I  not  strip  the  gilding  off  a  knave  ?        7^. 

Gil-hooter  (Jillidt-^rX  n.  A  name  applied 
to  the  screech-owL    Booih. 

Oill  (gil).  n.  [Not  found  In  A.  Sax.  or  Ger- 
man and  to  be  r^^rded  as  a  Scandinavian 
word :  Dan.  geUe,  gjtVU,  8w.  odi,  lUk-gel.  a 
fish-ffill.  Comp.  Gael,  oioi,  a  ^w,  the  gill  of 
a  fish.  Icel.  gjdlnar  (pfX  the  gills  of  a  fish.  ] 
1.  The  respiratorv  organ  of  animals  which 
breathe  air  mixed  in  water,  as  crustaceans, 
molluscs,  fishes,  and  amphibians.  In  fishes 
it  consiste  of  cartilaginous  or  bony  arches  at- 


tached to  the  bones  of  the  headland  furnished 

on  the  exterior  convex  side  with  a  multitude 

of  fleshy  leaves  or  fringed  vascular  fibrils 

resembling  plumes,  and  of  a  red  colour  in  a 

healthy  stete.  The  water  is  admitted  by  the 

gill-opening,  and  acte  upon  the  blood  as  it 

circulates  in  the  fibrils. 

Fishes  perform  reqnration  tmder  water  by  the 
gills.  Ray. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  gill  in  shape  or 

Saition;  as,  (a)  the  flap  that  hangs  below 
e  beak  of  a  fowl,  as  in  a  turkey.   ^)  The 
flesh  under  or  8l>out  the  chin. 

Like  the  long  bag  of  flesh  hanging  down  from  the 
gUlx  of  the  people  of  Piedmont.  Swift. 

i€)  One  of  a  number  of  radiating  plates  on 
the  under  side  of  the  cap  or  pileus  of  a 
mushroom.    See  Funol 

Gill  (gilX  n.  A  pair  of  wheels  and  a  frame 
on  which  timber  is  conveyed.  [Provincial 
English.] 

Gill  ( jil  X  n.  [  O.Fr.  gtlU,  a  wine  measure ; 
\a.\a.  gilio,  gella,  a  wine  measure  or  vessel, 
a  flask.  No  doubt  of  kindred  origin  with 
gaUon.'\  1.  A  measure  of  capacity,  con- 
taining the  fourth  part  of  a  pint  The  im- 
perial gill  now  in  use  contams  8*066  cubic 
inches.— 2.  A  measure,  among  tin-miners, 
equal  to  a  pint.  '  They  measure  their  block- 
tin  by  the  gill.'    Carew. 

Glll(jilXn.  l.QTOMUidL'ivj{NepetaQleehoma). 
The  lowly  gill  that  never  dares  to  climb.  Shenston*. 
2.  Malt  liquor  medicated  with  ground-ivy. 

GUI  aUX  n.  [Abbrev.  of  ^ian  (which  seeXl 
A  sportive  name  for  a  female;  a  sweetheart; 
a  wanton  girL  'Each  Jack  with  his  QilL' 
B.  Jonton. 

The  wife  that  gads  not  giglot  wise 

With  erery  flitting  ^titf.    Trans/.  o/BuUingtr. 

Gill  (gilX  n.  [IceL  gH,  a  ravine,  a  cleft]  A 
fissure  in  a  hill;  also,  a  place  between  steep 
banks  and  a  rivulet  flowing  through  it ;  a 
brook;  a  ghylL 

*  Barancos,'  or  gills,  which  the  water  hath  firetted 
away  in  the  mountains.  Bf.  Sprat. 

Gillaroo(gil-1a-rOO,n.  A  variety  of  the  com- 
mon trout,  found  in  Oalway  and  other  parte 
of  Ireland,  in  which  the  coate  of  the  stomach 
become  thick,  like  the  gizzards  of  birds, 
from  feeding  on  shell-flsh. 

GUl-lMLr  (gil'birX  n.  One  of  the  series  of 
arches  (flve  in  number)  which  support  the 
gills  in  fishes. 

Gnll-coyer  (gil'kuv-ArX  n.  The  covering  for 
the  giU  of  a  fish.    Called  also  (9^-{uf. 

GUkolla  (gil-le'ni-aX  n.  [Named  by  Moench 
after  Dr.  Arnold  &»U0n,  a  German  botanist] 
A  genus  of  plante,  nat  order  Rosacen.  There 
are  two  species,  Q.  trifoliata,  a  native  of 
North  America,  of  which  the  root  is  emetic, 
possessing  properties  similar  to  those  of 
ipecacuamia;  and  O.  atipulaeea,  also  a  native 
of  North  America,  and  possessing  properties 
similar  to  those  of  the  former. 

Glllet  ail'etX  n.  [A  dim.  of  gOl  (which  seeX  ] 
A  sportive  or  wanton  gal  or  woman. 
[Colloq.] 

Gill-flap  (gil'flapX  n.  A  membrane  attached 
to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  gill-cover,  imme- 
diately closing  the  gill-opening. 

Glll-fllrt  (]il'fl6rt),  iL  A  sportive  or  wanton 
girL 

I  care  no  more  for  tudigill^irt,  said  the  Jester, 
tiuui  I  do  for  thy  leasings.  Sir  IK  Scott. 

Glll-lioase  (iilliousX  n.  A  place  where  the 
liquor  called  gill  is  sold. 

Thee   shall  each  ale-house,  thee  each  gill-h^use 

mourn. 
And  answering  gin-shops  sourer  sighs  return. 

Gillian  (Jil'yanX  n.  [The  old  form  o?  writ- 
ing Julian  and  Juliana.  ]  A  girl;  especially 
a  sportive  or  wanton  girl. 

Thou  tookst  roe  up  at  every  word  I  spoke. 
As  I  had  been  a  mawkin,  a  flirt  giliian. 

Beau,  d-  Fl. 

Gillie  (gilOi),  n.  [Gael  giUe,  a  boy,  a  gilUe] 
In  the  Highlands,  a  man-servant;  a  serf;  a 
boy;  an  outdoor  male  servant,  more  espe- 
cially an  outdoor  male  servant  who  is  con- 
nected with,  or  who  attends  one  while  hunt- 
ing.— QHlie  V)hiU-/oot,  or  gillie  wetfoot,  a 
running  footman  who  had  to  carry  his  mas- 
ter over  brooks  and  wateiy  places  in  travel- 
ling.   [Scoteh] 

QllllTer  (Jiri-vdrX  n.    Same  as  OiUyfionMr. 

(mi-Ud  (gilOidX    See  OiLL-covER. 

C^-OpenlSg  (gil'd-pen-ing).  n.  The  aper- 
ture of  a  fish  or  other  animal,  by  which 
water  is  admitted  to  the  gilla 

QilljrflOWer  (jini-flou-*r),  n.  [Fr.  girope: 
It  garqfcUo,  firom L.  caryophpUtu.GT.  karyo- 
phyllon,  the  clove-tree,  from  the  clove-lUce 
odour  of  the  plant— Jtaryon,  a  nut,  and 


pAyUon,  a  leaf.]  The  popular  name  given  to 
certain  plante,  either  alone  or  with  a  dis- 
tinctive term  added.  The  clove  gillyflower 
is  Dianthui  Caryo^hyUu»;  the-  stock  gilly- 
flower is  MatthitM  xneana;  the  queen's  gilly- 
flower is  Heneris  matronalis. 

QUlyyor  (Jilli-vorX  n.    Same  as  QiUu/lotMr. 

CUloiir,t  fl.  [See  Guilkr.]  A  deceiver: 
Chaucer. 

GUpy,  Gllpey  (gil'piX  n.  [May  be  from 
A  Sax.  gUp,  glory,  boastfulness;  or  perhapa 
another  form  of  kelpie  applied  jocularly.] 
A  ^oung  frolicsome  fellow;  a  roguish  boy; 
a  lively  young  girL    [Scotch.  ] 

GUrayage,  CUllrayage  (gil-rav'iJX  n.  [It 
may  be  from  gillie,  a  Highland  serf,  and 
the  verb  to  ravage,  in  which  case  the  word 
appears  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  outragea 
committed  in  the  Lowlands  by  the  Highland 
chiefs  and  their  followers;  or  it  may  be  from 
Fr.  gueule,  the  mouth,  and  ravage,  the  ori- 
giniu  meaning  being  wastefulness  in  eating 
and  drinking.]  A  merrymaking;  a  noisy 
frolic,  particularly  among  young  people; 
depredation;  great  disorder.    [Scoteh.] 

GUrayage,  (miraTage  (gii-rav^an,  v.l   To 

commit  wild  and  lawless  depr^lation;  to 

plunder;  to  spoil    [Scoteh.] 
QiiraTager,  Olllrayager  (gU-rav'a-jArX  n. 

One  guilty  of  riotous  or  wasteful  conduct; 

a  depredator;  a  plunderer.    Sir  W.  SeotL 
GUse  (gilsX  ^    Same  as  OrtUe. 
GlltC^pp.  ofoOd 
Gilt  (giltX  n.    Qoid  laid  on  the  surface  of  a 

thin^;  anything  laid  upon  a  surface  to  give 

a  shining  appearance;  gilding. 

Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish'd  crown. 
Wipe  off"  the  dust  that  nides  our  sceptre's  f^. 

Shak. 

cult  ^^X  n-    A  young  female  pig.  [Provin- 

GilM  n.    Guilt    Chaucer. 

Gllthead  (giltlied).  n.  The  name  given  to 
two  fishes  of  different  genera— the  one  being 
the  (^ryeophrye  aurata,  family  Sparidn, 
about  12  inches  in  lengUi.  abounding  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  so  named  from  a  golden- 
coloured  space  over  the  eyebrows:  the  other 
the  Crenilabrue  Hnea,  or  golden -wrasse, 
famibr  Labridae,  about  6  inches  in  length, 
found  on  the  British  coasts. 

Glltltt  a.    Guilty.    Chaucer. 

GUt-tall  (gUf  t&lX  n.  A  kind  of  worm,  so 
called  from  ite  yellow  tail 

GUm  (jimX  a.  [Abbrev.  of  gimp.]  Neat; 
spruce;  well  dressed. 

Glmlia],  GlmlMl  (gim'bal,  giml)ol),  n.  [L. 
qemeUue,  twin,paired,  double,  from^^emintw. 
twin.]  A  conteivance,  as  a  ring  moving  on 
horizontal  pivots,  for  securing  free  motion 
in  suspension,  or  for  suspending  anything, 
as  a  chronometer,  so  that  it  mav  keep  a 
constant  position  or  remain  in  equilibrium. 
The  term  is  most  commonly  applied  to  two 
movable  hooiw  or  rinos,  the  one  moving 
within  the  other,and  eadi  perpendicularly  to 
ite  plane,  about  two  axes,  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  The  mariner's  compass  is  sus- 
pended by  such  a  contrivance,  and  having  a 
free  motion  in  two  directions  at  right  anglea 
to  each  other  it  assumes  a  constant! v  vuti- 
cal  position,  notwithsUnding  the  rolling  of 
the  ship;  consequently  the  card  is  alwaya 
kept  in  a  horizontal  position. 

GimUleti  n.    See  Gimlkt. 

Glmcraok  (jimlcrakX  n.  [Oim,  spruce,  and 
crae4r,  with  reference  to  pertnesa]  L  Origin- 
ally a  spruce  or  pert  boy. 

These  are  fine  gimcracis,  hev.  here  comes  another. 
A  flagooful  of  wine  in's  hand  1  take  it.    Beau.  Sr  Fi. 

2.  A  trivial  piece  of  mechanism;  a  device; 
a  toy;  a  pretty  thing. 

Aprons,  scarfs,  little  morocco  slippers,  and  other 
female  ^mrracitr.  Thackeray. 

Gimlet,  GimUlet  (gimlet),  n.  [Probably 
the  same  word  as  vivible  with  the  Romance 
or  Celtic  pronunciation.  autmAI«,  and  dim. 
term.  Comp.  O.D.  irtm^/Tabore.  Languedoc 

^'himbla,  to  twist;  D.  weiiu^Un,  Sc.  vsimmle, 
0  move  in  an  undulatory  manner.]  A  small 
instrument  with  a  pointed  screw  at  the  end, 
for  boring  holes  in  wood  by  turning.  It  is  ap- 
plied only  to  small  instrumente;  a  large  in- 
stniment  of  the  like  kind  is  called  an  auger. 

Gimlet  (glmletX  v.t  To  use  or  apply  a  gim- 
let upon;  to  form  in,  by  using  a  gimlet; 
to  turn  round,  as  one  does  when  using  a 
gimlet 

(Hmlet-eye  (gimaet-i),  n.  a  squhit-eye. 
Wright. 

Qlmmal  ((dm'alX  n.  [See  GniBAL. ]  L  Joined 
or  interlocked  work  whose  parte  move 
within  each  other,  as  a  bridle-bit  or  inter- 


yate.  fnr,  fat,  fall;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bwll;       oil,  pound;       ti,  8c  abvne;      y»  Sc  ffy. 


loBkHl  linn;  ■  g> 
of  DMchuuiti:  *| 

fltiwiMl  (fErn'ol),  a.  CoDilitiiif  of  llnki  or 
doDbli rinui  olor pcrUluiDB to ■  glmluL 

Olmnul-tU  (gim'd-Ut),  n.  The  doable 
bit  of  ■  brldlK 

tJ~  nKli^lii  chcmd  (rm.  Stat. 

tr  (gtn'tr).  n.     A  glmbftl  (which  h). 


vAip;  comp.  ilu  6.  oAa^,  gimpft  n  loop, 
Um,  •dtriDg  ol  lUk,  Acl  A  k£d  of  •!& 
tiriit  or  edging. 
Olmp  Ukmp).  D.  [W.  fwmp.  tilr,  nut, 
comsl;.]  [Old EngllthMid  Scotch.]  1.  N«t: 
ipratx:  trim.  — l  SUn;  dellcale;  •lendET- 

OimDUimp),  I.e.    To  Jag;  lo  Indent;  to  dtD- 


am  uin),  _   

nuchuie  or  uuCnjiueoi 
chuilciJ  powen  uv  i 
huiun  atrength:  e>pe< 


,  coniinlng  e 


S  feet  uunder.  ind  then  being  ■  Ui 
wlDdUH  Bltuhcd  to  two  of  tbe  leg*. 
ktud  of  "blm  or  wtoilltM  worked  b;  m  1 
which  tnnit  ■  cylinder  and  wljida  on 


Qlll  (Jin).  1. 1,  pnt.  &  pp.  jrifuwif ;  ] 


»o,    the   wDodcock'a  finA'd.' 
]liUii».(-v   (A.Su.nnHun,tobtelD.]  To 


Gin 


1  By  or  inlDit  a  rertalD  Umei  u.  Ill  be 
then  yin  nve  o'clock. 
Olnite  (ih<-ni'ti),  n.  |Bp.  See  Qdiit.  ■ 
Tertely  of  hone]  A  trooper;  ■  taone-Ml- 
dler;  ■  light  cKiilcT  mui:  »  called  from 
UieH  •oKfian  being  mounted  on  tawll  Rh 
honee  celled  In  ^aln  yinitu,  and  with  m 


lanlUln'OTD.ii.    (Bind,  jungdl, 

"--  "  -*  ■--  "-e  uUTet  in  tbe 

It  la  Bred  from 

ited  like  light  gnni 


Died  In  the  Eut 


„...„-,  ,..,jted8d  with  -- „_, „  -. 

treacle,  and  flavonred  wiLta  cloTei.  onuige- 
peiri.  cinnainoD,  Ac. 
CniifSTbraul-tres  (iln'JAr-bred-ttt),  n,     A 
name  applied  to  the  doum.palm  <wlut:h  neX 

a  We«B  African  fruit-tree  with  a  fajiaacevu 
fruit,  eallod  alio  OirvffrArf ed-pjum 

aincBrbnad-woTk  (Jin'jtr  '■ — ■ 
bnlldlngi.  Ac. 


■wftrt).  n. 


<]in'I«r-kor-dl-a]>,  n.      A 

—   — '-'—    ' — ion  rind, 

ingtheiwd 


ginger,  and  wa 
Willi  whisky  o 

Qtncer'fnH  (Jin'J«r  grai),  n.  1 
poffon  SahtmarttJiut.  an  aroma 
graig.  fnim  which  the  oL]  know 
Singer«iu,  or  oLl  of  gennium, 
Thii  oil  ii  alw  obtained  from  . 
Called  also  Ltmmi-aruu. 

"    iisrlr  (JIn'Kr-ll).  odn.      Ni 
>u^:  faitldloDily;  daintily. 


rsMst  (Jln'Jtr-DM).  n. 

Oinsar-pop  <{ln')*r.pop).  ».     Sa 
grT-b»9T.    [Ccllcq.  ] 
Olnfsr-wliie  (Jln|]«r-wln).  n. 


rlDd*.  ginger,  yeaet,  Ac.,  aod  tniiuentl] 
fortilted  with  whiaky  or  brandy. 
Hntfuun   (ging'aml.    n,      iFr.    gulnaan 
from  Ouftuanp,  a  town  of  Brittany,  when 
thll  fabric  Ii  made.    By  othen  the  wotd.  aj 
well  w  tbe  materia],  la  aald  to  bare  o 
originaltj  from  tbe  Kaat— Javanne.  a 
ton.]    A  klod  of  alrfped  cotton  cloth 
AnglbU'.l  n.    Xbulber  or  ginger.   Chm 
(HnCiBIUl'wtng),!).    ^nmittbig.aitXti 
m  a  mlnfr«han  with  Monet  or  brlcki 


',   BuatitJintlf, 
>ld-tuhlon«i  one- 


-- the  jingling  noiis  H 

makn.     Written  alio  Jifurlir. 
OlnClyinoid,  ainxlymoldid  (glng'gll  .mold, 

ging'flll-moia-al).  a.    (Or.  giiiglymot,  a  kind 

of  lohit.  and  eidat,  form.  ]    Pertaining  to  or 

reaembllog  a  glnglymna 
OlnflymnKgrng^Umutyn.  [Qi.aingtvmi,, 

a  ball-and-iocket  (olnt  ]  In  anal,  that  ipeclea 


.  n.  A  mill-hone;  a 
,  n.  A  building  where 
nUMUln'ntX  Sameaa 


a  I'nl-ka-rin,   n.     (Tnm 

ff  tin^.taacaniaft.l   A 

rial*  on  a  iwlroad. 
Oln-palAoe,  Oln-lliop  (]ln'pa-!ia,  f  In'ibop), 
n.   A  ahop  or  houae  where  gin  la  retailed;  a 

Gin-ring  (Jin'riug),  n.  The  clnle  round 
which  a  horae  moral  hi  working  a  gin  or 

01iiiaiic(jln'HngX  n.  tChlneae  name.  ]  A 
name  given  Co  two  planU  of  the  genua 
Panai,  nat.  order  AnUlacB*.  the  root  ol 
whichiaingreat  demand  among  the  Chineae, 

remedy  tor  all  Ilia  The  tme  ginaeng  {P. 
idiinting)  la  founil  In  the  northern  parti  of 
Alia     ll  haa  a  Jointed,  fleaby,  taper  root. 

la  of  a  yellowlih  white  oolour,  wltb  a  m^- 
lagfnouB  (wcBtneai  In  the  taate,  aomewhat 
reiembllng  that  of  Uqaorlce.  accompanied 
wltb  a  alight  blttemeia.  The  learn  ire 
palmately  compound,  with  aheathing  leaf- 
atalki.  and  the  Bowera  are  greenlab.  The 
roots  of  Panax  qumtutfoSum,  a  North 
American   ipeclei.   which  hat   aometlmet 


anbitlEate  for 
Oln-lliop, 


Ii  the  true  gluei 
lerica  (o  CbUU  u 


("lo-hS'iO),  odr.    lit]    In  murie, 
monr;  apurtltelv:  plavfulli. 
01ptilp).(.(.    TotakeDuttheenlrallaDt.tt 
efherrlnga. 
Qtf  Olp),  n.    Same  aa  0^.    Sir  W.  Scott 
Olpdm.t  n.    [FT.  fOe^trt,  asame-poueh. 
tniai  ffiokr,  game.)     A  pouch  or  pune, 

01p«,t  n!  [Vr.  jvft.  a  petticoat  or  aUrt] 
An  upper  frock  or  caiaock-     Cllaveer. 

(Upon.!  n.  [Pr.  iuprm.  a  petticoat,  a  abort 
eanick.]  A  tlghl-nttlng  real;  a  abort 
caiaock.     Chaa^r 

Olpaentaip'aei 


,  which  again  la  ■  coi 
Sffmtian.]    Agypay. 


mpUn  (jip'iii 
3irt.]   Atind 


Iffi 


girttfa.  It  oin/a.  troni  Ar.  rar/tfa;  Hind, 
nm/u,  thit  IdoDE-necked.)  The  cuwlo- 
pud  (Ginfa  Camiiiaiardalit  or  Omulata'^ 
Ailu  Qir^a),  >  mmlrunt  inlnul  InluUilDg 
TMlooi  pkru  ol  Africa,  uid  conMltutinK 
U»  odIt  ipadH  ol  Its  Bcniu  u>d  tunllT.  It 
ti  thg  Ullatt  of  til  ulDul*.  ■  t>iU«rowii 
male  reactiln«  Uie  htlgbt  of  U  or  JO  teeL 
Thlt  great  itatnre  li  matnlr  due  lo  tbe  ei- 
tnonUnaiy  leagth  ol  the  neck,  lu  which, 


thongh  Iheae  are 


ai-ratfl'iia).n.pl.  AfamUTOlm- 
iiuiiau>  lUilmala.  al»  called  Descm,  and 
GontalaiDg  anly  one  11  Ting  genua,  Oiraffa 
There  tt  only  one  ipecle)  ol  the  geoiu.  the 

called  (he  caiDelopanTor  giralle  ((?.  Camtlf 

bt!^  an  related  to  It. 
airandola  ai'™>-'11IX  •>-     |Ft.:  It  firan- 

Uan.]    1.  A  chandelier:  a  large  Idiid  'of 
bnnched  candleatick 


iTolTlnt  Bre- 


1.  Tn  pynUehnict,  a  kind 

OlTULt  air'ant).  a.     Whirling  j  reralTlrig: 
gTrant.     [Rare  and  peetlcaL) 

Olnaola  U''ra-ial).  n.  [Fr..  tnnn  It.  gin' 
toU — jriro.  L  nrru«,  a  turn,  II-  giran, 
to  turn,  and  toU,  L.  ntl,  the  uiLf  l.The 
'e  IHilittnpiutii  evropcmm\ —i  A 


hence  Ita  luuna      It  aometlmei  itrongly 
raiainbleB  a  tranriudd  jellj. 
<Hminont  (ib«r-*-ino(i).  n     [Fr  )    l.  The 
C^eUTlftia  Pnc,  or  pumpkin  gourd,  —i  The 

ether  cucurbl  taceooi  pluta,  nted  to  deatro]' 


JSfltTl 


d  Ortrd),  n. 
--  a  tMg,  I 


.  flat  gsarA.  grrd.  ffyrd. 
tn'.  D.  gartU.  O.  gtrtr,  a 


S.  A  (iieeT:  a  gibe.     '  A  gird  at  the  pope  for 

hli  tauclnesae  in  dod'i  matten.'  Heginald 
Sa3tf.  — 3.  A  hoop,  nmeclallj  tot  encircllag  a 
baml,  tub,  or  the  Uke.  [Scotch.] 
Oinl  (ifttd),  r.t  pret  *  pp  girdtd  at  girt; 
ppr.  gtrding.  [A.  Sai.  gyrdan;  comp  Ooth. 
gisirdan,  Icel  girda.  Sir.  giorda^  G.  g^irtgn, 
to  gird  or  lurrouiid ;  Dan.  gierde.  to  hedge, 
tolnclow.  See  the  noun.)  1,  To  bind  bj 
lurroimdlog  with  any  Bexlble  lubatance,  oa 
with  a  twig,  a  cord,  bandage,  or  cloth ;  at. 


to  encircle ;  to  locloae ;  I 


«rdl.  v.t.  (FTom  gird,  a  awitel 
ansltion  from  a  iharp  blow 


word  with  the  preceding  verb,  but  the  lenie 

entrr.)  l.t  To  itrlke:  toimlte,  'Toilayen 
hho,  and  to  ffifden  off  hla  hed- ■  Chavoer.— 
£.  To  glha;  to  reproach  leverely;  to  laih. 

01rt(g«rd),B.i  To  gibe;  to  meer;  to  break 
a  Koniful  Jeat:  to  utter  severe  aareaama. 


OtrdaMad*.)  «.   T 

the  girdle.     CAatieer. 
CUKIer  (g«rd-«r).  n.     1.  One  wl 


the  idace  ol 
or  that 


cally— 3'  A  main  beam 

Iron,  roaling  upon  a  wall  or  pier  at  eacl 

end,  employed  lor  lupporting  a  innentruc 

way  ola  bridge,  and  the  Uke.     In  a  framec 
flooring  the  glrden  are  let  Into  the  wall  for  li 

ported  by  traoiTeiae  plecea  o(  wood  callec 
Umflaiit,  aod  the  binding  Joliti  arB  laid  a 


a  leathern  ^rtUf. — i.  Incloaare;  clrctunfer- 

WltbinlhF^r^iiflhiHinUi.        X/lml. 

S-IThemdiac.  'OrsaIcln1ea.BDchareundrr 
the  girdU  of  the  world.'  Aiam.— 1  In 
jtmlrg.  the  line  which  encompaiaea  the 
atone,  parallel  to  the  horiron.  — &  In  orcA. 
a  nnall  circular  band  or  flUet  round  the 
abaft  of  a  column 

OlrdlS  (ger'dl),  v.t  preL  A  pp.  gfrdled: 
ppr.  girdling.    I.  To  bind  with  a  belt  or 


L  In  America,  tc 
lark  and  albonii 


Oinilar  (g«i'dl«r),  ft     1.  One  w 

1.  A  maker  of  girdle*. 
OmilMtttadl  (ger-dl-ated),  n. 

the  bodj  where  the  girdle  i*  w< 


aire  (Jlr),  n.     |L  gynu,  a  circle.)    A  circle 

OlrBn  (gsnun),  n.'    Same  aa  OAo-tin. 

Qlrl  <giil).  n.  |EtymoIag7  ancenaln.  The 
word  waa  fonnerly  applied  to  the  young  of 
both  aeiea,  and  It  appean  to  be  connecteii 
with  LO,  gbr,  pon.  a  child;  Swiu  piirrr. 
gurrti,  deprecUlorj  term  fur  girl.]     1.  A 

arriced  at  puberty:  an  unmarried  you'i;( 
woman:  alaoaometlncaot  a  married  woman. 
'Cold.cold.mr^lr'(DeHlemDnt).    Shak. 

i.  In  the  lanpiage  ^  (fit  cAate,  a  roebock  ol 

01rlaJlll,ln.  A  garland  'Haiing  all  your 
headi  wlthair^nd/crownd.'    Spttuer. 

Dlrlll00il(B*rl'h\id),  n.  The itale or  Uma of 
being  a  girl :  the  earlier  itage  ot  malden- 


theia     Wooden  glrden 

In  two  longitudinally  ani 

aerted  betweeo  the  piec 

boiled  together.     This  ipeclet  of  gltdi 

called  a  fandiprcA.j7trrfFr.     For  bridger ' 


pUte  in.     atrUihlr  (gerl'i 


OlrlMid.tn  AKB[land;apr!ie.  Chapman. 
aim,  Q«m  {g*m).  c.i  To  jirln;  to  anarl; 
■-■- libedorpeeviih.   |01d  Engllihand 


01m  <g*m).  n.     A  grin.     (Srotch  and  Old 
"--'iihj 

arj.l    Agranarv:  aii 
aironde  (jir-mi-  or  ih«-rofid).  n.   [.^  gnt- 


EngliihJ 
Olinel,  (Um»l  (gIt'Del.  ■Ir'tial),  n.  |Fnmi  L. 
,-  .  ,o„p  ir  gtirneal.  a  gi 


p.  Ir.  gtin 
neat-cbeit. 


dironde  or  hia  piincl] 


_,  (g*rd'*r-brtj).  *     A  bridge 

. 'ayof  which  la  Bupportedbjglrdera. 

01nUlkC(g«rd'ing).n    ' ■ ■■- 

of  dreaa     '  A  otrdin 


[Rare.  I 
fling  tg*rd'lng)>  p 

proacbea.'  ^.  HatL 
(MT<UB(«#fdl), n.  (ASai.fvnlfe.avn'i.rmm 
Fyrdan  laee  Gmn.  e.C):  comp  Dan.  g)M'l. 
Iw.  pani*J,  0.  g^Ttil]    1.  A  band  or  belt; 


Gibing:  aar-       talented  ai 


In  Vnuice.  th< 


ai-ron-n*.  JI  ron'nii    In 
l^Jv    Ift.  a  weather- 


m^  llr,  lat.  ttitl;      m«,  n 


U.  Sc  abtme;      J,  Sc  try. 


u  who  Lain  with  vrtrj  brfloe;  «  trlni' 

1  poUtlcil  wuthar-cock. 

Nedor  o*  the  rr^HHtri  -u  loorilh  ttpfl^ 


Tbc  w^  t'  Cuddli 
£t\E*rtJ,  n.    Suae 


[Probiblj  B  dim.  ol 
■pads*  of  gu-Dtti. 

pnt  A  pp  of  irinl  SpaouiciUy. 
.  .  _  -.rm  ■pplLed  to  ft  Teiiel  whoo  ihB 
mooted  anit  hgr  cabin  uv  *o  taut  lU  to 
event  her  from  iwlu^og  to  the  wind  or 


It5*rti.P' 


a  •Diroanit.  IK*i« 


01rt(g«rt),p,( 
DTotwileie] 

Olrth  Iffinli),  iL  ITttaa  ffinl  1  1  Tbe  bud 
br  which  >  uddle  or  any  bui.len  on  k  hone'i 
Iwok  li  made  [Mtbrpaulne  under  biibellj. 

tree,  or  anything  of  a  cfllDdiical  ibapa. 

Hf'i  •  Jusr,  IsUt  fcllD-,  lll>l  IJ'U  nil.  •>  IBM 

1.  In  jirinfina,  one  ol  two  bandi  ot  iMther 
or  itout  webbing  attached  to  the  rounce  d1 
the  pnM,  and  lued  tu  ran  the  ortiage  In 
or  out — Tt  Mp  tile  girtht,  to  tumble  down 
like  a  paek-hone'«  burden  when  tbe  glithi 

jrlTcwaj.    pcolih.] 

(BrUl  (tMh).  >.(.     To  Und  with  a  glith. 

QlrMlIM  MrtUn),  n,  ^aut  a  whlp-pnr- 
cbiM.  ooiuUttnc  of  a  rme  paaalua  Uutiugh 
■  block  on  the  head  0(  a  maat,  emploTed  to 
ralM  the  rlggliur  at  a  ilUp  lor  the  lint  time. 

ffl*  JtodHT/A -' 


a&nnatlon,  Ad.    Written  alao  Oimt,  Jnim, 

OtMim,!  OlMnn%t  n.  [O.Fr.  fvitarmt, 
ouam*  giKirmt,  luMmu,  It.  giutarma. 
Origin  donblTnL )  AbatUe-aie.  properlr  with 
two  cDttlDgtacm;  ■  band-aie     Chaiuw. 

aiatOHM'-  [SeeAQUT]  Tofeedorpaa- 
ton.     BaHtu. 

(HkIh.  Oulie:laihlon.-J(Aif«H)i;lH, 
in  hii  own  mauner;  aa   he  would  with. 


indln),  n. 


lage.l    A  pled 
londlna  illt 


01rtUiit).ii  JO.Fr.pCtK.alrlng-place.lodg- 
Ing.  m>m  penr,  L  iaetrt,  to  tle.J  Lf  A  nat- 
Ing-pUce;  a  lodgln(-plaee;  a  ilMplng-plaM; 
or  halt  in  tnTelling. 


Olt  git),  a 

(»to1  (ihit),  n.   [Fr.;O.Fr.;u«.   SeeOm.] 
A  place  where  one  deep*,  lodgea.  or  lepoaaa 


OlUl  <glth).  ».  [W.  and  Ptot.  B..  oom- 
cockle.)  A  name  tor  Jfrmiiniiiiw  OiUape, 
Dtherwlaa  called  Csnteoetlc. 

fflUon  (git'Um).  H.     |L  cilAara,  O.  liUier 


Jwhloh  Ke).    SpeUed 
anaru(glt't«ml  vi  To  plaj  on  a  gltlam. 
ffitt«U),01ttlth(glt'te(ll.Kl['UtbX>v  [Heb.| 
A  nnalcal  inatnunent  nippoaed  to  have 
been  intnidaeed  k>  the  lUMlitei  br  Darld 
rrom  Oath  In  the  land  ot  the  PhllUtiMi. 
QtUtI  Ullith  <•■    A  Joiut  or  toonumenL 
Fill  JMIt  kaUM  he  Hcm'd.  ud  (ilR  dM  III. 
A>  wbr Uikilrfttuu lad  iene wuumn M. 

eh.aUln;      O^  Sc  lock;      (.po;     i,j6b; 


a  give,  ptobablj 


coniey  to  anoUier-,  Cu  batow;  and  the  word 
oiuallj  Impliei  that  thli  li  dona  fnelr 

nactlon  ot   which   with  the  (ondamental 

principal  are— (a)  To  commnnlcate;  ai.  to 
gi—  an  oplnloni  to  giiie  oooOHl  or  adrice. 


of  lU^liHluon;  aa,  let  AB  befriMneqnal  t 

itand;  I  wu  fiHii*  to  know.     r™To  ^dlcl 
often  with  up;  aa,  he  gav*  himielf  u^  t 


The  paat  participle   la   trei; 


(A)  To  reckn 


to)  To. 


(n)  To  jield.  aa  a  reiolt  or  product. 

—To  fit  oiMy.  to  alienate  the  title  or  pro- 
perty of  a  thing!  to  make  over  to  another; 
to  tranifer. 


to  be  uie  ongm  oi. 

—To  giv$  lAow  to.  (o  piinae:  t»,  the  iqDa- 
dron  unmedlatelr  ^w  thjuB  to  the  enem)''! 
Heat.— To  gixeor.  to  Uaten:  to  payatlen- 
tloni  to  give  heed  —To  giot  forA,  to  pnb- 
lidi;  to  tall;  to  report  publicly.  Haymrd. 
— <^iT«  |WH  good  tvon,  good  TiiDrmf,  and  the 
like,  phtaaei  common  in  Shakipere.nieanlDfl 
I  Willi  jioo  1  good  ereulngor  a  good  momlng. 
Perhapi  the;  are  orlgioall/  elliptical  ei' 
preiaioni  lor '  Ood  give  )ron  good  eren,  good 
morrow: 'compara  'GadEl'gwl-den'(SAat.V 
tor  'Ood  gin  junagoodereniag,'    BtlUIn 

eipnu  nibiect  ot  the  terb  to  gitei  lor 
example, '  When  yon  hare  glren  good  mom- 
lag  Co  your  mlltrex.'^ltiU'.— 70  pile  Tmnd, 

enemy;  to  yleld.-rcpi'HCA(Aand,  to  yield 
pre-eminence,  ai  being  lubordlnate  or  In- 
terior   HE«trr.-7a^Hta,(a)toallowbj 

t\Aia:  to  yield  what  may  be  ?oatly  de- 
manded, m  To  detlan;  to  make  known; 
to  tender;  **,  la  oat  in  one'i  adbedoa  to  • 

party.— To  gin  <i 

beat  one  •ererely. 


lake  ki 
"lertoi 


■lorn  meaning  to  give  full  liberty  to— the 
flnt  derlvedlrom  angUng.  the  other  two 
from  horsemanihlp.  — Td  givt  oner,  (a)  to 
leave  ;tuquit;  to  ceue;  to  abandon;  aiitogiH 

dcapair  at  reooTeri;  to  believe  to  be  loit  or 
pail  recovery,  llie  phyilclaa  had  giom 
omrthe  patient.  Of  jriwn  the  patient  owr.— 
To  givt  oul,  (a)  to  utter  publTclj;  to  report; 
to  proclaim;  to  pnbliih.  IC  wai  ^Hn  nil 
that  pailUmenl  would  aaiemble  In  Novem- 

1  repreeant  aa  being ;  to 


declare  or  pretend  to  be. 


\a  emit;  to  dlatribute; 


^^o«pi 
dom,  to  bark  -: 


render;  to  lelinguWi;  to  ci 
up  a  tortreia  to  an  enemy ; 

the  Bpaoianli  gave  up  Louia , 

liver;  to  make  public;  to  ahow  np. 


ioTiffue,  eaid  of 
In'  thli  treaty 


-To(ri« 


.■.•-V.uj 


reaign  or  devote. 


To  give  way.  (o)to  yield;  to  withdraw;  to 
mate  room  lor;  aa,  Inferior!  ihonldpiHiiau 
(i)  To  (all;  to  yield  to  force; 


to  break  or  tall; 
gave  uay.  ai  '  ' 
aoiflolding 


(c)  /nut  In  the 


C  In  the  imperatlTe, 


mil  lc0<(Aer  (luul.; 
ing.— Sin  me  no  am 
ejprnalve  of  predllf 


Corner,  Grant.    Qive  li  generic 


irt" 


which  might  be  withheld;  gran 
ceremony  or  the  giving  to  an  Inti 
preauppoiea  a  requeat 


I.  To  Tleli  ai 


er  the  feet 
0  begin  tomelt;  to  grow  moitt 


At  To  weep;  to  ihed  taaia. 
t.t  To  have 


&  To  leadi  to  o] 


~^S 


To  ont  greCD  i*Kk«1  in  a  prlTct^fdn  i 
"T^i  ffiH  in,  to  go  back;  to  give  way;  to 

teea  one'*  telt  Inferior  to  another.— Te  give 

<n  to,  to  )4eld  aaaenl;  to  adopt 

!■  19  ibHc  fcncnl  pfamo.  fi^r 

—To  givt  of,  to  ceaae;  to  forbear.    [Bua.] 
—  T^piveen,t  to  mah;  to  fall  on. 

¥OBT  owdrr%  coiw  1»  late,  llH  tebn  bcg\A: 

The  nmiTfnu  n  wiili  t„jj  IcS.         Si^im. 

— To  give  out,  to  ceaee  from  exertion ;  to 

Tleld;   apptled  to  perwina     He  laboured 

bard,  bn(  gave  out  at  Uat 


w,  (rig:    wh,  iMUg;    th,  u 


iiue^" 


—To  fix  mm,  to  trant;  to  look  Into;  to 
open  upoo  (Fr.  donncr  lury 

l&Teii(siT'a)jL ud a.  l.Beatooedigrantad; 


bnipart«d;  admlttadomppoud. 

S.  la  malK  >  tenn  (Kqaently  UMd  to  denote 
•amethlng  whlcb  ii  luppoisd  to  be  known. 
Ttau  II 1  Bugnltnds  be  known.  It  li  uld  to 
bs  ■  givnt  nignltuda;  if  tlie  poaltlon  ol  ■ 
thing  bs  known.  It  li  uld  lo  ba  aicen  in 
p^Bon:  II  Uw  ntio  between  two  qunUtla 
ba  known,  Ibew  qouUtlee  i»  uld  to  ture 
■  gimn  ntio.  Ao.  Ac 

QlTar  (giv'trX  n.  One  who  glret;  ■  donor; 
b  beetower;  %  gnnter;  one  who  liuparU  or 


aiTM  CJIn}.  n.  pi.    Fettan  or  ihuklei  [or 

the  feel     §ee  Ciria. 
(tMag igl-^lag).  n.    1.  ThsKtoleonfentog, 

L  An  •li^ng  d[  wh*t  Ii  not  ml:  wltb  out 


5S!llU?Tl.'^ 
n  blrdi.     Ii 


— rolWet  in OBt'i aiaard,  I 
dlgeitLon;  to  be  dTiMatoTul 
TBI.— To  fret  t^t  ffizani,  ti 


ai&breata,  aia1iilat«t  (gU'br^-it.  gU'- 
bii-ilXcl  [L.fliiArs,olafrra[uni,tam«ke 
bild   or   unooth,]    To  make    imooCh. 

Qaaim^l  (gla'brl-U}.  n.    The  itala  of     ! 

being  glabroua;  imoatlineu.    BaiUv- 
alatnvoa  (gla'bnja),  a.    [L  glabtr,  with- 
out hAlr.  amooth.)    Snioolli:  haUng  ■ 
mrlmae  derold  of  hair  or  pubeacence, 

aUcUblft  (gla'ahl-a-bl).  a.  Capabia  ol 
bolnti  cunvtrted  Into  Ice.     •fma  mere 

deniing  lliein''bT  froila  into  a^dltlea'    • 
Sir  T.  Bnncnt     (Rm*.  )  ' 

01aeiftl(([lB'>h|.al),a.   [Fr.,fK>niL.gIaei- 


(le  aolid,  highly  deilqwacenL^Qlacuili 
acid,  the  ttroDnat  acetic  aeld.     It  ckU 
a  oTitallliod  fonn  under  W  7ahrenhi., 
Otaeul  <bifl,  tn  guL  aea  DBin. —Glacial 


la  arcUo  mlona 


•sz 


which  lorraed  4  polar  IcB-cap. 

The  epoch  comprehended  aeTerai  allema- 
liona  of  waimlh  and  cold,  diuiag  which 
the  Ice-iheet  ahrutk  and  arpanded.    The 

mical  and  iwrtlr  BeoaraphlcaL  Tbephano- 
mena  ol  the  drift  or  boDlder.clar  an  ex- 
plained hj  reference  to  Ihia  period  of  ei- 
tnme  cold,  the  explanation  either  takhig 
the  form  ol  the  iaberg  Ouerv.  which  aaaigni 
thebonlder-cia;  lo  the  action  ot  Boatine  lee. 

nte,  ttr.  lat.  till;       n4,  met.  hir;       pli 


or  ol  the  glaeUr  Uiairii,  which  aaciibea  the 
dild  won  to  great  coolinental  Ice-aheala. 
The  depoalta  ot  lb*  glacial  period  are  boul- 

-*---' '  -nore  than  one  kind,  aepanited 

■    ■        lUngoa 

grarela,  and  clajn.  the  laat  containing  the 
tnnalna  of  aninula  whoae  proper  )uil)i  tat  la 
retherare 

Tatlca,  or  maaietof  rock  Irani- 


ported  great [ 
uoaling  Ice  al 


. a  the  trojrtcal 

uiuuuMuu  ovAiuo,  ihc  iceborg  Iheory.  once 
onlvenallj  adopted,  ia  now  admitted  aa 
eiplanatory  of  onl/  ■  amall  part  of  the 

(H»ClaU*t(gIi'ihI-al-Iit),n.  Onewhoatndlea 
the  action  ol  ice  with  >  rlew  lo  explain  by 
Ite  operation  the  phenomena  ot  atrlated 
rock -intf ace),  booider-clay  depoalta.  and 
emtica ;  one  who  atudlea  or  wrttet  on  geo- 
logical phenomena  attrlbnted  to  the  adJon 
ol  Ice.     See  Olaeial  P&riia  under  OLacuL. 

OlMtarlon  (gU-abl-aM-nm).  n.  [L.  glacia. 
Ire.  I  A  place,  aa  a  bnlldiog.  provided  with 
a  anioolh  level  flooring  ol  artlOclal  Ice  for 

Oll^^  <gli'ahi-it}.  s.L  To  be  conterlwl 
Into  Ice,    JtA^iMon. 

aimid>ta(eli'ahl-U}.e.t  L  t  To  convert  into 
lca.-£.  To  cover  with  Ice— 3.  To  act  npoD 
or  impieaa  ■  certain  conDgunillon  on  bylce. 


Luaed  hj  auch  a  proceu  or  corerlnK  u  tbi 
itrlatlon  and  amoothlnt  ol  rock-iiiAcea. 
QlacLer  (Ela'ahl-Cr).  n.  [Pr..  trom  glut,  L 
giacie*.  ice.]  An  Immenae  accomulatloi 
of  Ice  fllllug  a  valley  and  pouring  down  it 

valleya  above  the  line  ot  perpetual  congoU 


the^ipeaninceottroientorTeata.lrequenlly 
levenl  mllea  In  length,  traveraed  by  deep 
renia  called  enmuM,  and  are  compoted  of 


nately.tfae  pr 


within  the  glacier  and 
ally  down  into  the  lowe; 


heapaol  ttane 
ol  Me  glacier. 


rhev  move  ri 


Ikeory,  (a)  the  theoiy  attrlbntliig 
Important  geologtcal  changea,  u  the  er* 
aionot  valleya,  the  denadatlon  of  large  pc 


and  tempente  lonea.    See  under  OLiCIAl. 

a  The  name  given  lo  any  Iheoij  acconnt- 
j  tor  the  downward  motion  ol  gUdera. 
The  prlDclpal  glicisr  theorica  may  now  be 
aald  to  be  three,  two  Dl  which  agree  in  relar- 
ring  tfaii  motion  to  the  effect  ot  gnvJIatton. 
but  the  one  acconntliig  lor  the  cabeimca  of 
the  glacier  by  a  certain  vlicoalty  Inbermt 
in  Ice,  tImlUr  to  that  ol  treacle  of  honey. 
Ihongh  differing  In  degree;  and  theoUier 
attilbating  It  to  the  fact  tbat.  althongh  the 
Ice  of  whTch  the  glacier  conriiU  li  beli« 
cootlDUHlly  broken  and  dlaintegrated  by  the 
downward  preaaiire  ot  the  pari*  ol  the  glB- 
cler  on  each  other,  yet  that  theae  ptMsa 
Immediately  reunite  through  regelatlan 
tiklug  place  at  the  moitt  nuftcea  ot  the 
broken  tragmentK  (Bee  ItusUTioB.)  Tin 
tonner  theory  la  that  ot  the  lata  Fiibdpd 
Torbe*  of  St  Audiewa,  the  latter  tbat  ol 
ProleaaorTyndall.  Principal  ForbeiclaliMd, 
on  the  announcement  of  Tyndall'a  Oanrj 
of  cohealon  by  nvelatlon.  that  that  deetrllM 
wae  already  involved  la  hia  theory.  Chancn- 
..__  Agaaali.  Rendu,  and  ot 

— - — , lUngff 

Id  glacleii  bat  the  c 

•hat ■-•-• 


id  and  rigid 
It  ot  Fr^Siao 


d  gladen  aa  mora  or  leaa 
odlea.    The  third  Uuetr, 

i'mel£ng 
tthei- 

^„       ido("l_. 
ited.  bat  the  chanoe 

which  II  gavoriaoli 

propagated  by  the  alternate  melting  of  the 
parte  tubjected  to  preuure.and  thdrfreei- 


od  freezing  of  alternate  portlona  of  the  lee- 
lau  lubjected  topreaaure.  The  Bnt  puah 
I  the  Ice  from  the  leedlng-gronnd  ol  the 
tacler  It  loon  eihauited.  bat  the  chan« 


f^  alpine 

Sa'SXt 

terlalnlngtothec 

madoiut  (gU'ahl 

,.).«.     Like  ice;  ley. 

II  .III  tTKJJl»   , 

,  \nKr"'^ 

bo<u«. 

mMU(gli-al.),n.  ( 

'r.,fromKla(K.lce-troni 

alopeor  aloplng  bulk;  aa,  (a )  In /ort.  a  ilop- 
Ing  bank  >o  ralaed  aa  lo  bring  the  enemy 
advancing  over  It  In  to  the  mort  direct  line 
of  6n  from  the  fort;  that  man  ol  earth 

way.  having  an  eaay  ilope  or  declivity  In- 
ward the  ciiampal^  or  Held  W)  In  gtol. 
an  euy  alope.  like  that  of  the  Ihingle  pltol 
on  the  ahore  by  the  action  ol  the  tidet  asd 
wa>e:<:  leu  ateep  than  a  laltu. 
Glad  (glad),  a.    [A.  Rai.  ^tod.  glad.  meny. 

fleaunt;  Dui.irlad.  glad,  joyful;  D.olad, 
Ml  oJa  lAr.amooth  .pollihed  Airight.cheer- 
fal;  O.  glall.  amooth.  Allied  to  olidf  and 
to^lau.l  1  FleaKd;  allerleil  wlthplaajurr 
or  utl^aclion;  loyfal:  gratified;  well  con- 
tented: often  followed  bytforaf;  aa.Iani 
fftoft  rif  an  opportunity  to  oblige  my  friend 

It  1>  aometlmea  lollowed  by  vOk.  "*      '  ^ 

I  Kipteaalve  or  BOBgcatlve  of  Joy  or  plea- 
lure;  cheerful;  bright;  wearing  the  appeal- 


tabe.  tab.  Imll;       oil.  ponnd; 


STK,  To  cbMT.  pleiM.  eililltnM,  oomfort, 
■oInuW,  cnllnn,  (laUtr.  dsUght 
QUddn  (gUd'u).  LL    To  becoma  ^vt;  to 

Qladdsr  telad'trh  n.     Ooa  that  nuka  ^ad 
TlKmfi'.J.t^atAaiMHafCftliinm, 

Ollddon  (gUd'dDn),  n.    Sun«  m  Olailtm. 

QtMOM  (giUi.  n.  (Ul.  ■  puHCB  tor  llstit-, 
•kin  N,  glou.  fUtU.  m  oMnlng,  ■  slsu- 
■pol  unoiu  cloiidi;  IceL  glUa,  na  gleit^  to 
UllnB.  1  I.  An  opening  or  piuuaa  ttmugh  k 
wood;  an  open  place  In  a  wood  or  fonaC. 


Oladfnlneul  (Kladfulnea),  n.    tS^'X 
or  Qualltx  of  belof  iladtol  or  Joyful;  J 


ird.  at  tbn  Isinraa  ol  a  plant. 

■— -  -TlaJ'i-iWrt.  n.  IL, 
foiwht  at  pallUc  El 
■  ■   ■  ■  1  ifom.  anil 


OladlAtoT  »1 

loDihC  In   public  tor 
of   tho  paoplB      Ola 

but  afterward*  ^wm< 


uhlbllcd%eniKlng  Id  ihia  waj.  Qladl- 
aton  wen  lint  aihlbltAl  only  on  the  ocsa- 
abm  of  public  funanl*.  bat  aftarwardi  at 
cntertalnme nta  of  Tarlona  kindt,  and  <*p«- 
elallir  at  public  faativali  einu  bj  the  edUei 
and  other  ntaginrMM;  thejr  ontallj'  loogfat 


kept  and  trained  la  apeclal  eatabUi^nMDto 

(hem  out  lor  bire,  KiDsUinei  by  cltiiam 
who  wlttaed  to  aihlUt  them  IhemiolToa, 
Oladlaton  were  dMdad  Into  different 
Glau«  according  lo  tbelr  anna  or  mode 
of  BghUni.     Thua  n-'  —  ' - 


d  a  net  {«(*), 
1   to  entangle 


nd  ihleld  or  buckler  of 

lihort  aword  or  dagger; 

mOlaiuthadaiiablaiigitiieldcurTed 

tn  auit  the  ihape  ol  the  bod>;  KeWiiru  were 
another  claia  uwaUr  pitted  againit   (he 


UUia: 


OladlktOTtaL  GOadlAtOIlMI  (gTad'l-a-tA^ri- 
aU  glad'1-a-td^.an),  a.    1.  Pertaining  togla- 


Benoe  —  X.  Partalaing  to  combatanti  in 
oatiera],  aa  to  prUo-D^ton,  diaputaata,  Ac 
OUdlKtarlBn  (glad-l-ftf«r-liniy  n.  The 
'   "  ^        priao-flghting. 


lAMnhlp 


gladlaton. 


'i£p).  ._     ..„ 

.,., , — jn  ofa  gladiator. 

(glad'l^-to-n).  X.    SeUtIng  to 


Oltdlola  (glad'lHtl),  n.     A  gladlolua.    Bee 

pi.  audiou 

sa.  of  fftadivt 
.  Tetj  beaulifnl 

Iridacee. 


-1VI1>^  IL.  gl 

jUB-rooted  plan'_, 

— __ — . 4d  iparingfr  ia  the 

parte  of  Europe  and  In  North  Africa,  bi 


idantly  In  South  Africa.    Some  of  the 

■peclea  are  balf  hardy,  and  twili  aatoog  the 
fbieat  of  our  popular  gardari  llowera;  but 


.    The  I 


jtorAufiduf,  and  G-  cardinatii.  Many  of 
the  gladioli  are  (tatalr  planta.growiugtothe 
height  of  from  S  to  a  fee  t.  The  genua  hai  Ita 
name  from  the  ibape  of  tJie  leavea. 
(!IIadlni(g1a'dl.tu), n.  [L.,a»ord]  IdshiI. 
a  term  applied  lo  the  homy  endoakeleton 


jytully;  cheerfully. 
DO  iMopIc  bard  biinr'i*^.  MiifciiL>7. 

(glad'na).  n.    |8ee  OLID.I    Tha 

(tale  or  quality  of  being  glad ;  joy,  or  a 
moderate  degree  of  Joy  and  axhllaratioQ; 
pleaiure  of  inlnd;  cheettntoeaa. 

laiadi  '    ' 


A.  merrirntfU.  oaUty,  or  triumph,  a 

ually  ciprenet  leaa  than  deUakf.^ 

■his  I  (glad'abipX  n.   state  of  gladne 


1  mrldii  thing, 
(glad'iam),  s.  1.  PI 


I.  Canaing  Joy.  plsaanre,  or  chearfulaeas; 
haylDg  the  appearance  at  gaiety;  pleaaing. 


01«dwUl,(aadwyii(glad'wiii).  SeeauDBS. 

OUdr  ttUd'i),  a.  Baying  gladea.  -Tba 
copiyandolarfy  wood  beyond.^  Mn-Marth. 

OlUDl  (gl&'golj,  n.  (BU*..  ■  woid.J  An 
aDclout  Slayonlc  a^habat,  prinolpally  oiad 
lnaaTaralBonuu]<&tboUciUoceaeaatlitrlu 
UHl  Dahnatia  in  the  paalmi,  litutgiea.  aoil 
offlcea  of  the  chorch.  The  alphabet  bean 
tracea  of  haying  eiUted  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Chriatlanlty,  and  Menu  to  have 


aiacoUUe  {gllk«oI.|t'lkJ,  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Oluml;  u,  the  OiaaiiUtie  alphabet. 

Qlalk  (gllk).  n.  [Fertaapa  tame  aa  glut 
(which  lee);  comp.  alioOael.aliH,  tocatch.1 
[Scotch.  1  1.  A  deception;  adelDalon;  a 
trick.— TV  jMniT  tlnglaikt  in/oifj  On,  to 
Umw  dual  in  people'!  eyea 

And  uunffthem.  a  ruhkm  ttl  wMom  aod  ji  f^iloo 
SSr  "^^  "Ify  i,"^^  '  ^''' ""  ""*'?•■■''' 
—To  give  Oe  glaOa,  to  befool  and  then 


0Uklt,maUMt(g1U'it}.a.  Vnateady; 

gddy;  tn>llcaome;tool^;>ll1v.  'The 
flniHC  wi'prlda.'    J.  Bailtu.    [Scoi 


light; 
.  .   laade 

[Scoloh.1 


OlalT  Calir).  n.  {Ft.  glaire,  from  L.  data, 
fem,  ol  danu,  cleat,  the  glair  of  an  egg 
being  tile  etara  part,  or  clear  portion;  m 
It  otiara.  Sp.  and  Fg.  dan;  or  tha  word 

■--  from  aTentoiilc  root,  and  connect«d 

D.  ^ra.  gtaur,  vlacid  mud.  alima.J 
-hlte  of  an  egg  uaed  aiTt— '-"-  -- 


^"S 


preaerrepalnting., 

lembllng  the  white 
OIalr(glir),P.(.    T< 


ai&lr  (giar),  n.     A  kii 

aUlTMUl  (gl*r'*-ut).  ...     

or  the  white  of  an  egg;  iIkoi 

<^rtlW  (glbln).  n.    A  kind. 
•tance  wUch  forma  on  the  am 

Olalrooi  (glAr'ua),  a.    Same  ai 
tl&IJ,o.  Uke  glair,  oi 


In  gilding. 

'  with  glair  or  tiia 
halberd. 


OUUTCKlir'l 
iU  qualTtlei; 


aUlT«.  OlAva  Cgl*').  1     [^  jlaiw,  from 
L.  atadiiii.  a  aword ;  allied  to  OaeL  e^id- 
laidJitnmJijiufr,%  claymore; 

broadawoid;  a  fuchlon. 


lObaolete  or 


h.dtabi:     th,Sclw*;      g.fo;      I.iob;     ft,  Fr.  lonj 


A  cutting  weapon,  uted  by  foot  aoldlcn, 
;ed  totbeendDtapole,  and  differing  from 
e  bill  in  baving  Ita  edge  on  the  outaida 

w,  trig;     wh,  wftig;    ih,  tint*.— Boa  Ksr. 
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[Mn.  Btfrett  Browning  in  the  following 
immgn  erroneomlyiiSM  the  word  u  mean- 
ing a  g^ve  :— 

Bat  Earl  Walter's  Wl«^«r  was  steel. 
With  a  brave  old  fiaad  to  wear  it  t 
And  dashed  the  lie  back  in  the  oioath 
Which  lied  against  the  godlf  tratlr 
And  against  the  knirhtly  merit  I 

(Ilalsle(glix11a.  Oloeiy;  ileek  and  shining, 
as  the  lude  of  a  yonng  animal  in  good  con- 
dition.   [Scotch.] 

QlJUIia  (gU'roaX  n.  (Or.  fiiml,  rheom.]  In 
uud.  a  copious  gnmnur  secretion  of  the 
tebaceoos  humour  of  the  eyelids,  conse- 
«iiient  upon  some  disorder;  blearednesa 
Dw/kgUaon. 

fliatwiw  (gla'mArX  n.  A  rare  spelling  of 
QUvnumr. 

Olamonr  (gla'mteX  n.  QceL  gldm-a^i. 
glamour,  illnsion ;  eomp.  wdmr,  the  name 
of  a  famous  g^ost  oi  Icelandic  stonr.] 

1.  The  supposed  influence  of  a  charm  on  the 
eye,  causing  it  to  see  objecta  differently 
from  what  they  really  are. 

It  had  much  otjrtamttmr  mMit 

To  make  a  ladjre  seem  a  ki^iht    S^  H^.  ScoiL 

As  sooo  as  thej  saw  her  well-far'd  face 
ThcT  coost  the /teivwr  o'er  her. 

OtdbaUmd»/y«hHmy  Fmm, 

2.  Witchcraft 

And  called  her  like  that  maiden  in  the  tale 
>Vbom  Cwydion  made  hj  gtamtur  out  of  flowers. 

TennvsoM, 

Sw  A  haze  which  does  not  obscure  obiects, 
but  which  causes  them  to  be  seen  in  an 
aqwct  different  ^m  what  they  usually  ap- 
pear. 

The  air  filled  with  a  strange,  pale  gtammtr  that 
seemed  to  lie  over  the  broad  valley.        tV.  Black. 

Glamoury  (gla'mAr-iX  n.    Olamour.    Ltord 
Lytton. 
tp^nrm  (glansX  n.    (The  same  word  as  D. 

flam,  Q.  glaru,  lustre,  splendour;  modem 
ceL  (flam,  brilliance.  Comp.  K.  diaL  aUen, 
.Sc.  gtint,  to  gleam.  Comp.  also  Ir.  glaine, 
brightness,  glainne,  glass.  CfliUer,  gliiten, 
gleam^  Ac^  are  probably  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  this  word]  1.  A 
sadden  shoot  of  light  or  splendour.  '  Swift 
as  the  lightning's  alanee.'  MiU<m.—2.  A 
sudden  look  or  darting  of  sight;  a  n4>id  or 
momentary  riew  or  casting  of  the  eye;  a 
sudden  and  brief  turning  of  the  attention 
towards  something ;  as,  a  sudden  glance;  a 
glane$  of  the  eye. 

How  fleetlsa#/«it«rofthemlndl 
Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight. 

The  tempest  itself  lags  behind. 
And  the  swifk-wiogcd  arrows  of  Ught   C^wptr. 

8.  A  hint;  a  reflection;  an  oblique  or  tran- 
sient stricture. — 4.  A  name  given  to  some 
minerals  which  possess  a  metadlic  or  pseudo- 
metallic  lustre;  as,  copper -ytonce,  lead- 
fftones,  antimony^IanM,  gXanoe-oatX^  he. 
CQanoe  (glans),  e.t  pret  &  pp.  glaneed;  ppr. 
glancing.  L  To  shoot  or  dart  a  ray  or  rays 
of  light  or  splendour;  to  emit  flashes  or  oor- 
ruscations  of  light ;  to  flash. 

When  through  the  gloom  the^latm't^  Ughtnings  fly. 

2.  To  fly  off  in  an  oblique  direction;  to  dart 
aside. 

The  damned  arrow /i^M£of  aside.      Tent^yt^n. 

S.  To  look  with  a  sudden  rapid  cast  of  the 

eye;  to  snatch  a  momentary  or  hasty  view. 

Then  sit  again,  and  sigh  »o.dgtmna.    5ucJUi$t£. 

4.  To  make  an  incidental  or  passing  reflec- 
tion or  allusion ;  to  censure  ^  hints:  often 
with  at 

He  had  written  verse,  wherein  be  gtmueed  at  a  cer- 
tain reverend  doctor,  famous  for  his  dulness.  Swi/t, 

5.  To  linear  and  disappear  rapidlr,  like  a 

gleam  or  light;  to  be  Visible  for  an  instant 

And  all  along  the  fonun  and  up  the  sacred  seat. 
His  vulture  eye  pursued   the  trip  of  those  small 
gtancing  feet.  Mataulay. 

Olanoe  (glans),  v.t  To  shoot  or  dart  sud- 
denly or  obliauely:  to  cast  for  a  moment: 
as.  to  glance  the  eye.  '  Cflaneing  an  eye  of 
pity  on  his  losses. '    Shak. 

Olanoe -OOftl  (gIans'k61X  n.  (K.  alanee, 
from  its  shining  lustre,  and  codL\  Anthra- 
cite (which  seeX 

OlanonglyCRlans'ing-liXade.  In  a  glancing 

manner:  by  dancing;  in  an  oblique  manner; 

incidentally. 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins  hath  done  something  in  thb 
kind,  but  brokenly  mxA  ftantitigif,  intendini;  chiefly 
a  discourse  on  his  own  voyage.  HaketuiU. 

Olmad  (glandX  YL  (L.  t^ne,  glandie,  an 
acorn.  1  1.  In  amU.  a  distinct  soft  body, 
formed  by  the  convolution  of  a  great  num- 
l>er  of  vessels,  either  constituting  a  part  of 
the  lymphatic  system,  or  destined  to  secrete 


some  fluid  from  the  blood.  Olands  have 
been  divided  into  eofij^fo6a<e  and  co>i|Kom«r-  \ 
aU,  from  their  structure;  bat  a  more  proper 
division  is  into  l^fmnhaHc  and  eearetary. 
The  former  are  found  in  the  course  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  and  are  con^bate.  The 
latterareof  various  structure.  Thevindude 
the  mucous  folliclea,  the  oon^omerate 
glands  property  so  called,  such  as  the  paro- 
tid glands  and  the  pancreas,  the  liver,  kid- 
neys, Ac  The  functional  dassiflcation  of 
these  is  into  assimilating  or  absorbentglands. 
as  those  of  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals,  and 
the  secreting,  as  the  pancreas,  Ac ;  the  liver 
combines  both  functfona  The  term  has  also 
been  i4>plied  to  other  bodies  of  a  similar 
appearance,  neither  lymphatic  nor  secretory, 
the  ductless  or  vasctdar  glands,  such  as  the 
spleen,  thymns,  and  thyroid  glands,  whose 
use  is  not  certainly  known,  certain  portions 
of  the  brain,  as  the  pineal  and  pituitary 
glands,  Ac.  See  Conolobati  and  Coholo- 
MBBATB.— 2.  In  bot  (a)  a  wartlike  swelling 
found  on  the  surface  of  plants,  or  at  one  end 
of  their  hairs.  Olands  are  very  various 
in  form.  Thus,  there  are  miliary  g/Umde, 
which  are  small  and  superfldal,  I4>pearing 
under  the  form  of  small  round  grains  dis- 
posed in  reffular  series,  or  scattered  without 
order  on  all  parts  of  the  plant  exposed  to 
the  air ;  vesicular  glands,  small  reservoirs 
f  uU  of  essential  oil,  and  lodged  in  the  her- 
baceous int^:ument  of  vegetoblea,  as  in  the 
leaves  of  the  myrtie  and  orange;  gUbular 

Slaryds,  which  are  of  a  q>hericiu  form,  ad- 
ering  to  ttie  epidermis  only  br  a  point: 
they  are  observed  particularly  m  the  La- 
blatn;  utrieidar  glands  or  ampulke,  which 
are  filled  with  a  colourless  fluid,  as  in  the 
ice-plant;  papiUary  ifiands,  something  like 
the  papilue  of  the  tongue :  they  occur  in 
mtny  of  the  Labiatn;  lenticular  glands. 
which  are  of  a  round  depressed  form,  and 
appear  peeping  throu^  the  cuticle  of  the 
stem  of  the  common  wulow  and  other  simi- 
lar pLuits.  Some  of  these  are  borne  upon 
stalks,  others  sessile,  or  attached  to  the 
plant  without  any  appendage.  Lenticular 
glands  do  not  appear  to  have  any  function 
connected  with  secretion,  but  seem  rather 
to  be  the  rudiments  of  roots  which  never 
develop  themselves.  (6)  A  one-celled,  com- 
pound inferior  fruit  with  a  dry  pericarp, 
as  in  the  oak.— 8.  In  mach.  a  contrivance 
consisting  of  a  cross-piece  or  clutch,  for  en- 
gaging or  disengaging  machinery  moved  by 
belts  orbands. — i.In^eam-«tHftnc#. the  cover 
of  a  stufllns-box:  called  also  a  FoUower. 

COandage  (gland'&JX  n.  a  feeding  upon 
acoma    Craig;  Worcester. 

Olander  (glan'd^r)  «.  t  To  affect  with 
glanders. 

CHandered  (gUn^^rdX  p.  and  a.  Affected 
with  glanders. 

Being  drank  in  plenty,  it  (tar  water)  hath  recovered 
even  m^/an^frgd  horse  that  was  thought  incurable. 

BerAt/^. 

GOanden  (gUUi'd^rzX   n.    (From  gland.] 

1.  In  farriery,  a  very  dangerous  and  highly 
contagious  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nostrils  of  horses,  attended  with  an 
increased  and  vitiated  secretion  and  dis- 
charge of  mucus,  and  enlargement  and  in- 
duration of  the  glands  of  the  lower  law.— 

2.  In  med.  a  dangerous  contagious  cusease 
in  the  human  subject,  accompanied  by  a 
pustular  eruption,  communicated  by  inocu- 
lation from  glandered  animals 

CQandlfiBTOUl  (gland-if ^r-usX  a.  tL.glandi- 
fer— glans,  glandis,  an  acorn,  and  jero,  to 
bear.  J  Bearing  acorns  or  other  nuts;  pro- 
ducing nuts  or  mast;  as,  the  beech  and  the 
oak  ara  glandiferous  trees. 

Cnandlform  (gUnd'i-form),  a.  [L.  aians, 
glandis,  an  acorn,  and /orma,  form.]  In  the 
shape  of  a  gland  or  nut;  resembling  a  gland 

m«vM<^i«y  (gland'fl-lto),  a.  Containing  or 
supporting  glands;  consisting  of  glands; 
pertaining  to  glands.— GVandiuar  Aairt,  in 
hot  hairs  beaiwg  glands  on  their  tiiw.  or 
fixed  upon  minute  glands  in  the  cuticle,  as 
in  the  nettle.— Olandular  woody  Abre,  in 
dot  a  peculiar  form  of  woody  fibre  found  in 
the  stems  of  resinous  woods,  especially  the 
pine  and  fir  tribe,  consisting  of  a  peculiar 
set  of  dots  seen  along  the  course  oi  the  tubes, 
and  situated  between  them. 

GHaadnlarly  (gUnd'a-l«r-li),  adv.  In  a 
glandular  manner. 

4^'MlflllTftt*ffH  (gland-fi-Uk'shonl  n.  In  bot. 
the  situation  and  structure  of  m  secretory 
ves  els  in  planta 

GiaM4tuiati0n  respects  the  secretory  venels.  which 
arc  either  glandules,  follicles,  or  utricles.  L*e. 


fflamlllle  (gland'nlX  n.  [L.plafMrtito,alfttte 

acorn.]    A  small  gland  or  secreting  vossoL 
m«vM<«nfiimrn«  (gland-61-if '^-usX  a.    (L 
'  \nd%Ua,  a  littie  acorn,  and  /ero,  to  betf.] 
glandnlea 
CQandoloM  (gland'u-lds).  a.     Same  aa 

Glandvious. 
GlaiMllllOlity  (gland-fil-osl-tiX  n.    1.  The 

state  or  quauty  of  beiztt  glanaulooa.— 2.  A 

coUectkm  of  glands.    [Bare.] 

In  the  upper  part  of  worms  arc  found  certain  uriiite 
and  ond  gtamaMUstties.  Sir  T.  Brtmme. 

<IIaiMlllloill(^and^-lusXa-  [Lpfandulonu; 
from  f^i%d%iXa,  dim.  of  glans,  glandis,  an 
acorn.]  Containing  glands;  consisting  of 
glands;  pertaining  to  glands;  reaembling 
glanda. 

COaaa  (slanx).  yl  (L.  See  Olahd.]  l.  In 
anaL  the  vascular  bodv  which  forms  the 
apex  of  the  penis,  and  the  extremity  of  the 
cUtoris.— 2.  in  bot.  the  acorn  or  mast  of  the 
oak,  or  a  similar  fruit— S.  In  med.  (a)  a 
strumous  swelling  or  enlargement  of  ue 
thyroid  ^and ;  bronchocele.  (b)  A  pessary; 
asuppoatary. 

(Hare  (glarX  n.  (Allied  to  A.  Sax.  gUsre, 
amber,  anything  tranqwrent;  Dan.  glar, 
IceL  gler,  giaaa;  L.O.  glartn,  to  glow  like 
burning  coals;  and  probably  to  E.  glass, 
glance,  Ac]  1.  A  bright  danling  uglit; 
clear,  brillisnt  lustre  or  splendour  that 
dazsles  the  eyes;  a  ctmfusing  and  bewOder- 
ing  light 

The  frame  of  burnished  sted  that  cast  tLjeiart. 

Dryden. 
Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  hj  gtart. 
And  Mammoa  wins  his  way  where  seraphs  might 

despair.  Byron. 

2.  A  fierce,  piercing  look. 

About  them  round. 
A  Uoo  now  he  stalks  with  flery^/«rr.      MOttn. 

8.  A  viscous  transparent  substance.  See 
Olaib. 

(Hare  (glir),  r.*:  pret  A  pp.  Reared;  ppr. 
glaring.  L  To  shme  with  a  dear,  brq^t^ 
danling  light;  aa,  glaring  light 

The  caremgiarts  with  new  admitted  liffhL 

Dryden. 

2.  To  look  with  fierce,  piercing  eyea 

They ^Aifv<f  like  angry  lions.  Ihydm. 

8.  To  shine  with  excessive  lustre  or  bril- 
liancy :  to  have  a  dsrillng  effect ;  to  be  ex- 
cessively bright  or  brilliant;  to  be  osten- 
tationsly  splendid;  as,  a  glaring  dreaa; 
glaring  colours. 

*Twas  summer,  and  the  sun  had  mounted  hiriu 
Southward  the  landscape  indistinct  Iv^Aimr 
Through  a  pale  stream.  fi  crdrmortk. 

She^Amex  in  balls,  Croat  boxes,  and  the 


(Hare  (glar),  v.t    To  shoot  out  or  emit,  aa 
a  dazzling  light 


One  spirit  in  them  rul'd.  and  every  eve 
CAir'tf  lightning,  and  shot  forth  penudf 
Among  tn'  accurst. 


idousfire 
ifittm. 

CQareOllllflfl  (gl^'r^-o-ll^nd).  n.  pL  The  pra- 
tincoles, a  sub-family  of  birds  of  the  order 
Oralln  and  family  CharadriadsB.    See  Pba- 

TINCOLS. 

COareoae  fgU^r^-^X  a.  la  bot  growing  in 
gravelly  places. 

UiareonB  (gl&r'd-usX  a.  Same  as  Qlaireoue 
(which  seeX 

CHarlness,  CHarlngnaei  (gl&r'ines.  glir'- 
ing-nesX  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  having 
a  glaring  appearance ;  a  dartling  lustre  or 
brilliancy. 

Glaring  (glai^inR),  p.  and  a.  1.  Emittins  a 
clear  and  brilliant  light;  shining  inth 
daiiling  lustre.— 2.  Clear;  notorious:  open 
and  bold;  barefaced;  as,  a  glaring  crime. 

Glaringly  (gl&i^ing-UX  adv.  Openly;  dearly; 
notoriously. 

1  know  not  whether  the  brick-dust  men  In  their 
martial  liveries,  and  the  tallow-chandlers  in  their  sky- 
coloured  frocks,  are  not  too  glarimgiy  offensive  for 

Tk4  StuJnU. 


a  royal  eye  to  bear. 


Of  a  brilliant  dazzling 


Cnaryt  (glir^X  a 
lustre.  'Bright  crvstal  glass  is  glary. '  Boyle. 

Olat  (glasX  A  Celtic  word,  signifying  a 
stream,  occurring  in  several  place-names; 
as,  Doi^^Mf  CRass,  Olastord,  S&athipriast. 

CnaMit  v.i.    To  gloze.    Chaucer. 

^aM,t  v.t.    To  glaze.    Chaucer. 

tn.    Olass-work.    Chaucer. 

COaM  (rImX  n.  (A.  Sax.  glas;  L.O.  D.  O. 
Sw.  and  IceL  glas;  Icel  also  gler:  0.0.  das, 
glas  (glass  or  amber>  AUn  glisten,  glance, 
glare,  Ac]  LA  hard,  brittle,  transparent 
artificial  substance,  formed  by  the  fusion 
of  silicious  matter,  such  as  powdered  flint 
or  fine  sand,  together  with  some  alkali, 
alkaline  earih.  salt,  or  metallic  oxide.  The 
nature  of  the  glass  depends  upon  the  quality 
and  proportion  of  the  ingredUents  of  which 


Fite.  fitr,  (at,  f»U:        ta€,  met,  hir;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bntl:       oil.  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     f ,  Sc  tey. 


nliad,  tIl  :— (a)  Bollle,  orcouia  gnan  gU» 
(i)Bro»d,  or  CO*™* window  bU*  (rtCrown- 
glua,  oi  the  twit  HlDdowglw.  (d)  PUIs- 
gUM,  or  glm  ot  pan  ■odi.  («}  Flbt-vliui, 
or  glui  of  IflAiL  Tb«  prlnclpu  ingre^flnU 
tuad  tor  Iha  pruductinn  of  uch  of  thna 


nlojrad,  ud  trum  llie  ■ddltlon  of  certain 
Dscaury  mttsrliU^  unultjr  neUUlc  oilde* 
The  Rraat  utility  or  ^uili  welt  knowD.  Ite 
pbTiJcd  propertiei  are  of  Uis  hlgheit  Ini- 
portuice  Although  exceodlnglj  brittle 
whm  cold,  ret  by  the  ipptlciitloQ  ot  ■  blgb 

uidterucloDi  that  It  Dt>r  irlth  Uie  uloioit 
iKillt)'  be  moiil>lcd  iDtn  aoT  tonn.  It  It  to 
ductile  when  heated  thit  It  maj  be  apun 


floMieH,  and  tluM  wben  oold  an  plunt  and 
eluUoln  ■  high  il«ree.-5sliili]e  olUf,  a 
ilUoM  ot  potiah  or  aodi  In  oUcb  (hvalkall 
predomlnatea  —  Tttmend  or  lougkntd 
g'au.  rlaa  hardened  if  being  launerwd  Is 
a  hot  b*th  of  melted  wu,  reaTii,  oil,  ocotber 
liiiuld  irhoH  boUluB-point  la  higher  Uum 


tObiHrtlUE  hIih  of  ft  fev  millimMni  in 
thieknea  to  auch  ■  dtgra*  Uu(  it  can  be 
(bniwn  to  tbe  ground  without  injurr.^ 
1.  In  ehtm  a  anbatance  or  miitur*,  euihy. 
••line,  or  metAlUc.  brought  by  toiion  to  the 
Btata  of  ■  hard,  brittle,  tranaparant  maia, 
wboae  fracture  ia  ooacholdaL— &  Anytliing 
made  of  alaaa;  eapecially,  (a)  a  mirror;  a 
looMng-gGut. 

(b)  A  glut  YHtel  tilled  with  runnlns  und 

the  time  In  which  a  glaia  li  eihauated  of  lie 
•and;  nwciflcaUyCnaut),  the  lime  in  which 
a  hail-hDur  glata  la  emptied  of  Ita  nod. 
'  Their  (rluHj  all  were  mn. '    Cliajrman. 


of  b     . 

rioting.'    SAbI:. 


L  drinking  veiael  made  of  glaaa:  hence, 
quantity  which  luch  a  mtei  holdi, 
metaphorically  itrong  drink ;  aa,  fond 


Like  a  flati  did  bi«ak  i'  the 


■cU  (UKmlnff  bkt  pmcH  coadm«.  y^rr.  T^yi^r, 
(d)  An  optical  iuitnunSDt  oonpoaed  purtlj 
of  glaaa;  a  lena;  a  taleacope:  In  theMoml, 
■pgctaclet.  MAainalnuiMOtfDriDdleitlng 
aLbnoepberlc  or  other  ehanveL  In  the  com- 
tntftJon  at  *U^ 

■nlphl4<,-  -   .  -  ,  -. 

pannt  anbatance  (Alalned  by  ennaing  I 
beat  the  OTratei*  of  biboral*  at  •odliun, 
muafglatXa.    Uadeof^aaa;TlDH>na;aa 

aian(gUaX>.(.     LIToaeeaainaglaaa. 


itv  aoft 

ShaJi  [Bara.]-^  To  cover  wllh  gUM :  to 
alaie.  '  eionid  oier  by  a  rltrlfylng  heat.' 
OatU.—To  glaaont'i  it/,  to  ajipaar  at  In 
*  mirror ;  to  be  rcBected.  '  Whan  the  Al- 
mighty^ form  giataa  itaelf  In  tempeata.' 

One  whoae 


■altli 


(glai^lMr). 
o  blow  and  fa 


*  the 


by  laUog  a  maia  ot  vlacid  glaH  iiuiu  uie 
melting-pot  on  the  end  of  the  blowing  tube 
and  then  inflating  the  maaa  by  blowins 
throng  the  tnb^  repeatedly  heating  u 
naceaaary  at  the  furnace,  and  labjecting  it 
to  varlooi  manlpulatlona    Houlda  an  oftan 

The  term  gbur  •-■— ' '-  ■—'-'-  ■<■'- 

Ue  blow-pipe. 

of  ^aaa,  or  lanaLy  coualatlEw  cd  glaaa. 
OlMwtiard  (giMliord).  H.  Tlw  name  glToo 
by  Franklin  to  a  mualcal  Imtmment,  with 
keya  Uk«  a  pianoforte,  bat  with  banal  riaai 
Initead  ot  alrlnga  ol  wire,  Imrented  In  Paili 
In  ITU  by  a  German  nanad  Bayor. 

Oh,ek>lu;      eii,Bc.b>gk:      ■.fo;     i.Job; 


I  (glaaliAch),  n.  A  coach,  anpa- 
ckney-coach,  hired  for  tba  day, 
or  any  abort  period,  aa  a  prirate  carriage: 
BO  called  became  originally  only  priratecar- 
Tfagnbad  ilaawlndowi, 
OlAM-ataill  (glaaliab).  a.  A  popular  name 
tor  what  la  now  knows  to  be  one  uf  the 
phaaea  of  derelopment  of  the  podophthal- 
matooi  cntttaceana,  bat  which  waa  formerly 
regarded  aa  belonging  to  a  dlatlncl  family, 
HiTUaaomata  (wh^h  aee).  Hia  name  pJoa- 
erab  It  given  on  account  of  the  tnwRianncT 
-'  the  body. 


u-ontter  (g1ai1iDt-tr),  n.     One  wboao 
rupaClon  It  la  to  cut  glaaa,  or  to  grind  It 


Be  of  glaia  by  el 


lilylng  tlie  i 


withiandan.     

and  lanly  to  a  wooden  wheel  for  the  poiltb- 
ing  with  pumice,  rotteu-itone,  and  putty 

tmimi  (glat'eni  a-   kf  ade  ol  glas;  glaied. 

[Kan,] 


(&MII-«T*  (glaalX  n.  The  common  name 
In  Jamaica  tor  a  ipeolet  ot  thratb  (Turdiu 
Jawietntiti,  to  called  from  the  blulah 
white,  pellucid,  gUo-Uke  irta  of  the  bird. 


k  JnMi 


.  (glaaTnl),  n.     At  mnch  at  a  glait 

KgUi'fnl),  •>.    OUMy:  (hinlng  like 
Ulnerra't  glanful  ahield.'  Ifartlon. 
(glaa1«r-nig),  ii     A  furnace 
lu  fiutu  uiD  uiatarialaotglati  are  melted. 
QllWgUl  (glaa'gDl),  n.     Sandirer  (which 


grind  and  pbllih  gl 

_  (glaa'gilnd-lBg),  n.     .. 

vlling  (which  aeei 
■a  (glaiTili),  n.     A  bee-blve  m. 
ired  with  glaaa.     Drydtn. 
__^ MtgUaTioBt),!!.  l.Ahontewl 

EoDie  built  of  glaaa,  at  a  conaerratory 

ffllLlllly  (giat'l-U).  ode.    So  aa  to  reaen 

IB«g«lnMi  (( 

:Mut< 

I^tiwlt«fglaa1t).n.  One  ol  a  rellgioua  lect 
founded  In  Scotland  In  the  early  part  of  tbe 
eighteenth  century  by  John  diuj,  a  mlnia- 
ter  of  the  BaUbllthed  CHiurch  ot  Taallne, 
near  Dundee,  who  waa  depoaed  In  ]7!S  for 
the  opinloii*  which  ha  daliTered  in  regard 


Ulaadtea  ia  with  nnwct  to  JnatltylDg  tt 
I  the  dirtna  to 


Ively  recelTOd  by  Um  nndatatandlng.  In 
Bn^and  and  America,  to  which  tlu  tact 
■pread  ItaelL  the  adberenta  called  Uum- 
aelTM  &>i>dniutniaiu,  after  Sobart  5ande- 
nun,  a  natire  of  Perth,  ud  ton-ln-Uw  at 
Kr.  OUaa 

(nmaa-iiwtal(glaa^me-talXn.  Qlaaa  In  fotlon. 

Ql>li  mowtlo  (glBa-ma.ai'lkX  n.  A  modem 
Italian  work  la  imitation  ot  the  aatiqae, 
formed  ot  amall  aquarea  of  coloured  glata, 

niently  repmeatlng  a  painting  ao  per- 
y  aa  to  deceive  the  eye,  utod    tor 
broocbea,  lidi  of  tnoll-boie^  and  the  like. 

embelliahea  glaaa  articlea  with  A—-*  " 
COaw-palBtar  (tfatliAaU«r).  < 
prodncea  dealgna  in  colour  on  6 


on  or  in  glaaa.  In  gLaia.paintlng  (or  glata- 
•talning,  aa  it  ia  alto  called},  two  metWa, 

ployed.  The  tnatnil  method  conaltti  In 
painting  on  Ibe  glatt  In  colouni  wblcb  are 
then  burned  into  it;  the  noHle  method  con- 
tlitt  in  fonniiig  a  detign  of  tapante  placet 

Imparted  to  tbe  glaaa  in  the  ntaklng;  tbe 


(glafpA-p«r). 


aoihTwble 


'tnAkjTn.     The  North 
~  nuet  ot  the  genua 


their  brittlen. 


dUaa-irtOPper  (glaa'atop-trX  n.    A  iti^ple 
ol  glaaa  for  bottlea 


<glaa'Mn),  f 

ttupert't  Dropt, 
(glaa'wir),  n.     , 


ilatVftrmX  a- 


lo  tbe  plan 

genua of auc 


!berbawithJolL.__ 

at  order  CbeDopodlacan,  The 
m  ot  thia  genius  aa  well  aa  ot 
log  to  tbe  tame  order,  grow 

-ntha  coaita  In  tbe  toufli  of 

Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  and  yield  by 
;  quantity  of"     .-._,-_ 


abundantly  o/ 


whence  thair  XngUai 


0(11;  aa,  afftony 

glaaa  in  lla  propertlea,  at  in 

brittleneaa,  or  banaparar^- 


GUatoiilniTT-Uioni  (gitt'ton-bir-l-fiTmi). 
n.  A  variety  of  hawthorn  which  puU  forth 
leavel  and  Oowen  about  Cluiatmaa-tlde. 
Thli  variety  it  tald  to  hare  origiDaled  at 
Olaatonbuiy  Abbey,  and  tbe  original  Ibom 
waa  believed  to  hare  been  the  tial!  with 
which  Joaeph  ot  Arlmatbea  aided  hit  ttepe 
on  hia  wanderlnga  from  tbe  Holy  Land  to 
Olaatonbuiy.  where  he  la  aaid  Co  have 
' — '--■  ■•■-    iiebtated  abbey, 

.  ellowfih'oolour,  a  compound  ol 

mlpbateof  toda  and  anipjuta  ol  lime,  oo- 
cniiing  In  very  Bat  oblique  rhombic  priama. 
It  It  lour-*  -■^'-"-  ' ■■  --'- 


... . ,  . .10  died  In  1M8,  b) 

whom  It  WBi  orlglnaUy  prepared. )  Sulphala 
ot  Boda,  a  well-known  cathartic.    It  la  a 

conatitnenl  of  many  mineral  waCert,  and 
ooonn  in  tniall  qaantlly  in  the  blood  and 
other  animal  fli^da.     Combined  with  aul- 

E .ate  of  lime  it  forma  olavterjfi.  II  may 
prepared  by  the  direct  action  ot  aalphnric 
add  on  carbonate  ot  aoda.  and  It  u  pro- 
cured In  large  qnantily  aa  a  realdue  in  the 
procett  tor  rorming  hydrochlotio  add  and 

(glR-aet'enaV  n.    Tbe  ttata  ol 

cent  or  of  having  aomewbat 
•  ■u-BiEs.i  Kittre.     'Dettitute  of  ^ueet- 
emce  or  bloom.'    OardMrur'a  AahrianL 
aUlWMOUlt,  aUndna  (gU-aea'ent,  gU'ain), 
a.     (L.  s;ltnieut.  Or.  slou^oi,  blue-gray  or 

-.__ ■     ijj  ^f^  having  a  ar "--' 

—^ „....!  OT  boa^ 

a  alight  aea^reen  lu 


i,  rr.  to*; 


auLUdc 
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GLEDITBCHIA 


(UaadO  (glft'sik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
obtainedfrom  plantsof  the  genusGlaucium; 
q>eciflcally,  in  ehem.  implied  fonnerbr  to  an 
add  obtained  from  G.  Ztiteum,  now  known 
to  be /umarie  add. 

OlaucramCglA'ti-um),  n.  A  gtnxu  of  plants  of 
the  nat  oroer  Papaveraceae,  characterized  by 
the  long  two-valved  capsule  and  very  short 
style ;  it  is  so  named  from  the  glaucous  or 
sea-green  hue  of  the  stems  and  leaves.  O. 
luteum{the  yellow  horned-poppy)  is  frequent 
on  sandy  sea-shores:  it  has  large  handsome 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  very  fugacious. 
There  are  Ave  or  six  known  species,  mostlv 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  though 

0.  luteum  occurs  also  in  Eastern  Asia.  They 
abound  in  a  copper-coloured  acrid  juice, 
said  to  be  poisonous  and  to  occasion  mad- 
ne-s. 

QlauooUte  (fflftlcol-it).  n.  [Or.  glaukoi,  sea- 
green,  and  lMho9,  a  stone.]  In  mineinU.  a 
greenish-blue  variety  of  scapolite,  composed 
chiefly  of  the  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime. 

Qlauooma  ( gl^-kd^ma  X  n.  [  Gr.  glaukSma, 
opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  from  alaukot, 
light  gray,  blue-gray,  sea-green.]  In  med, 
an  almost  incurable  disease  of  the  eye,  being 
an  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humour  of  the 
eye,  characterized  by  a  bluish-green  tint 
seen  from  without  It  somewhat  resembles 
cataract,  especially  in  the  gradual  obscnra- 
tion  of  vision.    Written  also  OUtucont. 

QlauoomatouB  (glA-kd'mat-us).  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  having  the  nature  of  glau- 
coma. 

Qlauoonlte  (glft1con-!t).  n.  [Or.  glaukog, 
sea-green.]  A  mineral  which  is  essentially 
a  hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and  potash.  It 
is  the  'green  earth'  of  the  cavities  of  erup- 
tive rocks,  or  the  substance  which  gives  the 
colour  to  the  grains  of  greensand  and  chalk. 

QlaucoplB  (glft-kd'pis).  n.  [Or.  glauko§, 
sea-green,  and  dps,  the  eye.]  A  genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  faroily  Ck)rvid»,  the 
only  known  species  of  which  is  O.  einerea 
f  the  New  Zealand  cro  wX  called  by  the  natives 
Kokako.  Its  plumage  is  a  very  dark  green ; 
the  legs  are  black  and  coarse,  and  the  clavrs 
long.  It  has  a  strong  black,  sUchtly  curved 
beaJc,  and  a  small  brilliant  light  blue  flap 
hanging  down  on  each  side  from  the  ear. 

GUauoosiS  (gl^kd'sis),  n.     Same  as  Glau- 

Olauoous  (glftlcus),  a.  [L.  glaucus;  Or. 
glattkos,  sea-green,  light  gr&y.  blue-gray.] 

1.  Of  a  sea-green  colour;  of  a  light  green. 

The  Esk  elides  over  a  bottom  covered  with  mosses 
or  colourea  stones,  that  reflect  through  the  pure 
water  tint%  £iaucous  irreen,  or  sapphirine.  PtHHont. 

2.  In  hot  covered  with  a  fine  bluish  powder 
easily  rubbed  off,  as  that  on  a  blue  plum  or 
on  a  cabbage  leaf. 

OlanoilB  (gUlnis).  n.  A  genus  of  nudibran- 
chiate  gasteropodous  moUuscs,  found  in  the 
wanner  latitudes  floating  in  the  open  sea, 
and  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  azure 
blue  and  silvery  tints.  They  are  very  abun- 
dant in  the  Atlantic,  where  they  may  be 
seen  when  the  sea  is  smooth,  covering  it  for 
miles.  They  are  popularly  known  by  the 
name  of  tea-lizard*. 

0]audkin,t  COaadkynt  (glndldnX  n.  An 
outer  garment,  supposed  to  be  a  species  of 
gown,  worn  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI H. 

Cm&UIII  (glamX  v.i.  To  grope  or  feel  with  the 
hands,  as  in  tne  dark. — To  glaum  aC,  to  grasp 
at;  to  attempt  to  seize.    [Scotch.] 

My  heart,  for  fear,  gae  sough  for  soufrh. 

To  hear  the  thuds,  and  see  the  cluds 

O'  clans  frae  woods,  in  tartan  duds, 

"WhA  £-/attm'd  at  kingdoms  three.         Bums. 

Olaur  (glftrX  n.    sticky  wet  mud.    [Scotch.] 

Qlaux  (glflks),  n.  [Or.  glaux,  alax,  the 
milk- vetch.]  A  genus  of  plants  or  the  nat. 
order  Primulacen,  comprising  the  sea- 
milkworts.  O.  maritima  (common  sea- 
milkwort  or  black  saltwort)  is  abundant 
on  the  sea-shore  and  in  muddy  salt  marshes. 
It  is  a  small  plant  with  branching  stems, 
and  small  fleshy  leaves,  and  makes  a  good 
pickle. 

COavet  (glivX  n.    See  Glaive. 

Olaved  (glavd),  a.  Armed  with  a  glave  or 
sword. 

Then  Wallace  .  .  . 
Must  raise  again  his  f/avtd  band 
To  smite  the  shackles  from  his  native  land. 

y.  BaiUit. 

Olavert  (glftV*r),  v.l  [W.  glatfru,  to  flatter; 

glav,   something  smooth   or  shining;   L. 

glaber,  smooth.!     To  flatter:  to  wheedle. 

'Some  slavish,  fevering,  flattering  parasite 

or  hanger-on.'    South.    [Rare.] 
Olaverer  (gliv'dr-^rX  n.    A  flatterer.    Mir. 

for  Maga. 


COmnore  (gWmdr),  n.  Same  as  Claymore 
(which  seeX    Johnton. 

GQaymouB  (gla'mus),  a.  Muddy;  clammy. 
Sir  W.  ScoU. 

Olaie  (glaz).  v.t  pre!  A  pp.  glazed;  ppr. 
glazing,  [from  guut.]  1.  To  furnish  with 
glass,  as  a  window,  case,  frame,  and  the  like. 
'Two  cabinets  daintily  paved,  richly  hanged, 
andj;r<azed  with  crystalline  fflass.'  B<ieon^— 
2.  To  cover,  incrust,  or  overlay  with  glass  or 
anvthing  resembling  elass ;  to  cover  with  a 
shining,  vitreous,  or  glairy  substance;  as,  to 
j^kue  earthenware;  to  glaze  pMiry;  to  glaze 
a  picture. 

So  passed  a  weary  time ;  each  throat 

Was  parched,  and  fUuud  each  eye.    CoUrUge. 

8.  To  make  smooth,  glasslike,  or  glos^;  as, 
to  glaze  cloth  or  paper. 

GQaie  (gU^X  *>•  '^'^t  which  is  used  in  glazing, 
as  Uie  vitreous  coating  of  potter's  ware; 
the  white  of  eggs,  used  to  give  a  shining 
appearance  to  pastry;  strong  clear  gravy  or 
jelly  boiled  down  to  the  consistency  of  thin 
cream,  Ac. 

Olase  (glazX  v.i  To  assume  a  dim,  glasnr 
lustre ;  to  oecome  overspread  with  a  semi- 
transparent  film;  as,  his  eyes  begin  to  glaze. 

Qlasent  (glaz'n).  a.    Resembling  glass. 

Olaamr  (gXu'dr),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
glazes.  Speciflcally— 1.  (a)  A  workman  who 
applies  tne  vitreous  incrustation  to  the 
surface  of  earthenware.  (6)  A  calenderer  or 
calico-smoother.— 2.  A  wooden  wheel  for 
polishing  knives,  coated  on  the  edge  either 
with  leather  having  a  rough  siu*face  of 
emenr  powder  glued  on,  or  with  a  ring  of 
metal  consisting  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin. 
It  is  called  also  a  Buff-wheel  and  an  Emery- 
wheel 

Glailer  (gla'zh^rX  n.  [From  glaze  or  glaas.] 
One  whose  business  is  to  set  window  glass, 
or  to  fix  panes  of  glass  to  the  sashes  of 
windows,  to  picture  frames,  &c. 

Glazing  (glaz'ingX  n.  1.  The  act  or  art  of ' 
placing  ];>anes  of  sdass  in  a  window ;  the  act 
or  art  of  setting  epass;  the  craft  of  a  glazier. 
2.  The  act  of  cpving  a  shining  or  glassy  ap- 
pearance to;  the  process  or  art  ox  crusting 
with  a  shining,  vitreous,  or  glairy  substance, 
as  potter's  ware,  pastry,  Ac.—S.  The  vitre- 
ous or  glairy  surotance  with  which  any- 
thing, as  ];K)tter's  ware  or  pastry,  is  over- 
laid to  give  it  a  glassy  appearance;  enamel; 
glaze;  especially,  in  oainttng,  transparent  or 
semi-transparent  colours  passed  thinly  over 
other  colours,  to  modify  the  effect —Gumn^ 
machine,  a  press  with  two  polished  rollers 
used  for  giving  a  glossy  surface  to  printed 
^eets,  especiaiUy  gold  and  colour  work. 

01e,t  n.    Glee.    Chaucer. 

Gleadt  (glM),  n.  The  glede  or  common 
kite.    Bp.  HalL 

Olaad  (gUdX  n.    Same  as  CfUed 

Oleam  (gl6mX  n.  [A.  Sax.  gledm,  glam,  a 
glittering;  perhaps  from  gldwan,  to  glow  or 
shine;  comp.  O.Sax.  glimo,  splendour,  Sw. 
glimma,  to  tlash;  allied  to  glitter,  glimmer.] 
L  A  shoot  of  light :  a  beam;  a  ray;  a  small 
stream  of  light.  '  Oleame  of  mellow  light' 
Tennyton. 

In  the  songs  I  love  to  sing 

A  doubtfuT^/nim  of  solace  lives.     Tennyson. 

2.  Brightness;  splendour. 
In  the  clear  azure  gleam  the  flocks  are  seen.    Po^. 

Oleam  (glfimX  «•  i.  To  dart  or  throw  rays  of 
light ;  to  glimmer ;  to  glitter ;  to  shine ;  to 
dawn.  'At  the  dawn  light  gleame  in  the 
east'  Webster.  'Sweetly  gleamed  her  eyes 
behind  her  tears.'    Tennyeon. 

The  meek  .eyed  Mom  appears,  mother  of  dews. 
At  first  (atiat  gleaming  in  the  dappled  east. 

ThotHsctt. 

COaam  (gl£mX  v.i.    in  falconry,  to  disgorge 

filth,*  as  a  hawk. 
Gleaming  tolSm'ing),  a.    Emitting  a  flood 

of  light;   beaming;  shining  clearly   and 

brightly;  radiant 

He  (Mr.  Bright)  may  be  said  to  have  accomplished 
what  Macaulay  called  the  triumph  of  eloquence, 
lighting  up  his  words  with  that  clear,  gleaming, 
healthful  Saxon  humour,  in  which  in  our  time  he  has 
had  no  rival.  yusttn  M'Carthy. 

Gleaming  (gISmlngX  n.  A  shoot  or  shooting 
of  light;  a  gleam.  '  Farewell  ye  gleaming* 
of  departed  peace ! '    Thomson. 

Gleamy  (glSm'iX  a.    Darting  beams  of  light; 

casting  light  in  rays. 

In  brazen  arms,  that  cast  a  gleamy  ray. 

Swift  through  the  town  the  warrior  bends  his  way. 

Glean  (gldn).  v.t  [Fr.  (Aaner,  from  LL. 
gUnare,  to  glean,  the  origin  of  which  has 
been  referred  to  W.  glain,  gldn,  clean,  and 
toA.8ax.^m,ahandfttL]  L  To  gather  after 


a  reaper,  or  on  a  reaped  com-fleld,  as  the 

grains  or  ears  of  com  which  are  left  un- 

gathered. 

Let  me  iiow  go  to  the  field,  and  gteaM  ears  ol 
corn.  RothE  s. 

Cheap  conquest  for  his  following  friends  remained. 
He  reaped  the  field,  and  they  but  onXy  gleaned. 

Drydett. 

2.  To  collect  in  scattered  or  fragmentaiy  par- 
cels or  portions,  as  things  thinly  scattered; 
to  pick  up  here  and  there;  to  gather  slowly 
and  assiduously;  as,  to  gleans  few  paasages 
from  an  author. 

T\iey gleaned  of  them  in  the  h^ways  Ihre  thousand 
men.  Judg.  zx.  45. 

Idly  utters  what  At  gleans 
From  chronicles  and  magazines.       H'AiteMead. 

(Hean  (glSnX  v.i.  To  gather  stalks  or  ears 
of  grain  left  by  reapers. 

And  she  went,  and  came  and  gleaned  b  the  field 
after  the  reapers.  Ruth  ii.  3. 

GQean(gl5nXn.  A  collection  made  by  gleaning, 
or  by  gathering  here  and  there  a  little. 

The  gleans  of  yellow  thyme  distend  his  thighs. 

Dryden. 

Glean t  (glSnX  n.  [From  dean.]  The  after- 
birth, as  of  a  cow  or  other  domestic  animal; 
the  cleaning.    Holland. 

(Heaner  (gl6n'6rX  n.  1.  One  who  gathers 
after  reapers.  —2.  One  who  gathers  slowly 
and  assiduously. 

An  ordinary  coffee-house  gleaner  ia  tiie  dty  Is  an 
arrant  statesman.  Locke. 

Gleaning  (glfin'ingX  tt.  1.  The  act  of  gather- 
ing after  reapers.  —2.  That  which  is  collected 
by  gleaning. 

The  poor  Jews  had  to  gather  ihc  gleanings  of  the 
rich  man's  harvest.  AtUrbnry, 

(Hebe  (glSbX  n.  [Fr.  glkhe;  L.  gleha,  a  clod 
or  lump  oi  earth.]    L  Turf ;  sou ;  ground. 

Till  the  glad  summons  of  a  genial  ray 
Unbinds  die  ^/^Ar.  Garth. 

There  is  pleasure  in  the  sight  ot^  glebe  that  never 
has  been  broken.  Letttder. 

2.  The  land  belonging  to  a  parish  church  or 
ecclesiastical  benefice. 
Many  parish«  have  not  an  inch  of  glebe.    S»i/t. 

8.t  A  lump;  a  mass  or  concretion.  'Con- 
gealable  again  by  cold  into  brittle  plefret  or 
crystals.'  Arbuthnot  —  L  In  mxneroL  a 
piece  of  earth  in  which  is  contained  some 
mineral  ore. 

(Hebe-land  (gl^blandX  n.   Same  as  Glebe,  2. 

Glebeless  (gUbles).  a.    Having  no  glebe. 

Gleboilty  (gl6-bori-tiX  n.  The  quality  of 
being  glebous. 

GlebaaB,  Glebjr  (gl§Vus,  a\&A\  a.  (in- 
sisting of  or  relating  to  {^ebe  or  soil;  turfy; 
cloddy. 

Pernicious  flattery  1  thy  malignant  seeds  .  .  . 
Sadly  diffus'd  o'er  virtue's  ^i«/^>  lancL        Prier. 

Glechoma  (gl£-k6'ma),  n.  [Or.  gliehdn,  Ionic 
for  blieh&n,  pennyroyal]  A  small  Limuean 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Labiate,  now 
usuaUy  imited  with  Nepeta,  comprising 
G.  hederaeea  (Hepeta  Glechoma),  the  groimd- 
ivy.    See  Nepbta,  Ground-ivt. 

(Hed  (gledX  n.    A  kite ;  a  glede.    [Scotch.] 

Glede  (gled),  n.  [A.  Sax.  alida,  O.  Dan.  glede, 
Sw.  glada,  Icel.  gleda,  gledra,  a  kite.  Pro- 
bably from  A.  Sax.  glidan,  Sw.  glada,  to  glide 
—from  its  swiftness.]  A  bird  of  prey,  the 
common  kite  of  Europe  (Milvue  ietvMtey. 

Glede t  (gled),  n.  [See  Oleed]  A  burning 
coaL  'The  cruel  ire,  red  as  any  glede.' 
Chaucer. 

Gledge  (glej).  v.t.  [A  form  of  aley  (which 
seeXl  To  look  askance ;  to  squint ;  to  look 
cunningly  and  slily  at  an  object  from  the 
comers  of  one's  eyes.    [Scoteh.] 


The  next  time  that  ye  send  or  bring  anybody  herr. 

t  them  be  gentles  allcnarlv,  without  ony  fremil 

servants,  like  tnat  chield  Lockhard.  to  be  gledgitt^ 


and  gleeing  about,  and  looking  to  the  wrang  side  u' 
ane's  housekeeping,  to  the  discredit  of  the  family. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Gledge  (gleJ),  n.    A  side  glance;  a  quick, 
knowing  look.    [Scoteh. ) 

He  gae  a  gledge  wi'  his  c'c  that  I  kenn'd  he  took 
up  what  I  said.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

OleditlChla  (gle-dichlaX  n.  [After  Gott- 
lieb Gledittch,  a  botanist  of  Leipsic]  A 
rins  of  plants  of  the  order  Leguminosie. 
triacanthot  (the  honey-locust)  is  a  large 
tree,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  where  it 
is  commonly  cultivated  for  hedges  and  for 
ornamental  purposes.  It  is  now  also  to  be 
met  with  in  English  gardens  and  pleasnre- 
grounda  The  stem  and  branches  are  covered 
with  hard  prickles;  the  leaves  are  abruptly 
once  or  twice  pinnate,  and  the  inconspicuous 

Keenish  flowers  are  borne  in  snudl  spikes, 
ley  are  succeeded  by  loi%,  thin,  flat» 


F&te,  flir.  fat,  fnU;       m£.  met.  h«f ;       pine,  pin;     ndto,  not,  mOve;       tttbe,  tub,  bull;       oU,  pound;       tt.  Sc  abtme;     y.  80.  tey- 


:n  twiWcd  podi,  aub  oon-  ' 


(gl»iun).n 


ltii«r-<'>c'in  feir*i'it*tt  (ptimnMiik. 

■Id  Co  tuce  btm  ciUMMd. 

io^K,  tpoTt.f ttdwian.fftiAmm,  toH  nrnrT, 
loiing.  AilDO.K.a^4r,lcfll  oftf, langhtAT,] 
1.1  Uiulc:  mliutnlsf.  [Thli  an  ol  the 
word  li  Hen  In  gleiman,]—t.  loj;  fflenl- 
naat ;  mlrtti ;  gidelf. 


m*  or  more  u  niuDDflrj  h  con- 
It  thBT  nur  ba  tmnad  *  viiei  or 
>n  dieladlat.  In  oontndlitlncUon 

Hj  HiB  fmrttoag,  wUcta  li  uoaU;  Durelji  a 

humodiMHl  ifr. 

fflM-Clnb  (gltUnb)^  IL    A  locletj  foiTuid 
lor  tlio  practice  mod  pnionDance  of  glee 


OlMd<KlM),n.     [A  Bu.  oIM,  lUTeeoiI. 
■  flni,  trom  gUitan.  to  glov;  comp.  IceL 

eld.  D.  glMd,  hot  CO*]*;  jrfoailen,  frlMi^"!. 
glow;   G.   pIuU.    glow,  irdoor.  trom 
fhUwn,  to  glow.  ]    A  burning  coal  i  ■  On ; 


Lt-t/lUtw. 

Ubttt;  gif ;  Iotoiu. 


onn]     To 


(BMfal  (gU'iuik 

Wlen  iierrthliw  doih  make  lib 

OlMkl  (giek).  E.i.    (See  t 
*pend  time  Idly. 

dlMkt  (aMk),  ".  lleeL  int.  A.  Su,  Mo, 
■port,  wfth  preBi  ge.  Coma  8c.  alaH.  ■ 
Mck.]  1.  A  J«iE;  1  HxiS;  ■  trick  or  deception. 


1  A  game  *t  cvd#  played  by  three  penona. 
with  forty-four  canU,  eadli  perun  haling 
twelve,  and  eight  being  left  for  the  itock; 
alu,  a  [arm  Id  Iha  gune.  meaning  three 
canli  of  a  lort,  a>  three  acei,  Uir«e  kinga, 


WiS'AmidlSt       '  *°  OU/lv 

a.  An  enticing  or  wanton  glance  of  the  eye 
'  A  pntty  gittt  coming  rram  rillai'  eye. 
Beau.  A  A  — To  ffiH  [Ae  fUek,  to  paia  i 


[A  Bai.  gUimuir 
-Load  the 0l« Ml 


QlMnt  (gUn).  I  i  (Pnbal.ly  a  Celtic  ^ 
Camp  Ir.  alauw,b>1ghtaeu.irlaiiin-  - 
W.  ^jon,  clwi.  pure,  bright,  f  To  ■ 


aiMt((iie[).n.   [Be.  ^tftil.  lough  plilegm. 
olide.]     A  truupareot  mucoue  diachugo 

thin  Ichor  nmiOng  from^  •ore.*""'"  "'  * 
(HMt(gl«t),c.>.     I.  To  now  In  a  tlihi  limpid 

humcor;  to  wae.     Witfman.-i.  To  ifow 

ilo«ly.  ai  water.     CAev*"- 
aiMtT(gim),  n.     Ichoroiui  thin:  llmpll 


(gU-kenl-a),  n.  [After  Oiririen. 
.  »Unlit]  A  BenuB  of  polypodla- 
ceoui  lema,  typical  of  the  group  dlelcbenli- 
cen  (wUcb  He).  SeTinl  apeclei  are  culU- 
rated  In  Britain  u  itore  term. 

group  of  fenuln  which  the  naked  lori.  ctin- 
tlatingofafewronndlahiporangla,  are  borne 
on  the  backof  the  rraod.  The  ipoiangla  hare 
a  broad,  IranaTerH,  complete  ring,  and 
thej  open  at  right  inglca  to  the  ring  The 
btmdi  rlH  from  a  creeping  Btem-  There 
are  three  genera,  with  about  forty  ipeclea. 
In  the  group.  All  are  natiiet  of  the  wanner 
regiana  of  the  globe. 

01^  (glM),  n.  Same  a>  OCaid  (which  iee> 
A  bo™-«i,ft.l((r«  ii»rr™utotf  Ucht  'Wflrr. 

(Hall«,ln  [See  QLAIK.]  OUlr;  the  white 
of  an  egg.     raau«r. 

fglen),  n,     [A.  Sat  —borrowed 


(JEmB  (g^O.  •>.  (Or.  gUnl.  (he  pnpll,  the 
eyebaltl  In  anot.  (a)  the  pupil;  the  eye- 
balI;Uieeye.  Dunf^itax.  (f) Anyilighlde- 
preHlon  or  cavity  receiving  a  bone  m  artl- 

Olanllrat,  01uiilT»t  (glen-WTet,  glenli'- 
TBt),  n.  A  (uperlor  Scotch  wtiiaky,  as 
named  from  (Hmtixt  In  BanfTaMre,  where 
It  wae  lint  made.  Comparatively  little  of 
Uie  whUky  which  aaaumea  thla  uame  li  no  w 
really  made  In  the  glen. 


aUmU  (g1«n'cdd),  a.  (SJene  (which  hcX 
and  Qr.  jtds>.  Ukeneaa  ]  to  anat.  a  Mrm 
applied  to  any  ihallow,  artlcnlar  cavity 
wUch  recalvei  the  bead  of  a  bone :  ttam, 
the  gUnoid  cavity  at  the  icapula  la  the 
lurtaes  of  the  acapnia  with  which  the  head 
of  the  humerua  la  arllcnlated. 

aieaotramltei  (gl*^o-tr«-mltei),  n.    (Qr. 

8Uni,  articular  cavity,  and  (rtmo,  portora- 
lon.l  A  genua  of  IouH  KchlnodermatL 
with  only  one  opening  In  the  craat,  toond 
In  the  chalk  of  Weatnhalia  The  genua 
WM  eitabliahed  by  aoldfuai,  and  by  him 
compwed  Co  the  Cldaritea, 
mi  (glenlj,  P.i  pret.  App.  glent:  ppr. 
intiiig.     rSee  aLim  l     To  glance     (Old 


oUntiHg.     ISh 
Sn^lahandBc 


mant  (giant), 

Qlew(iiW    I 
~      fflear  ■ 


AglaIice:agUnt.  IScoli 
rlalve;  a  lance.     (^MUttr- 


01ar,aiae(Bi;.gIS),  >i  [Oomp.  Dan.  fJoi, 
IceL  glvgga,  to  itan;  Sw.  oJio.  to  glance. 
The  lame  word  i>  aeen  In  Korth  B.  aglta. 


Ic  oolaa.  oplfv,  awiy;  gUdgt,  to 

X.]  To  •q<uut;  to  look  Dbllqnely. 


aiqulnt  [Scotch.  J 
COSTMl,  QlMd  (glfd,  gUd),  a.  Sqnlnt^yed; 
one-eyed ;  (qnintlng :  obliqae ;  awry.  —  To 
gang gUy'd,  to  go  awry  or  wrong.    (Scotch.] 

doDfAKfiJvBwK  bit /iMLDlm- walk  ifiiauirhltia 


ch.BABla;     Ch,ai 


with  intoilcatlng  liquor 
Hall 

aUbl  (gllbXn.  Ilr.  and  Gael.]  1.  A  t! 
curled  buah  of  hair  hanging  down  over 
eyea,  formerly  worn  by  dalrlah. 

tsln."°°'"'  ''"■  '°™*'  's/S-" 
£,  A  man  wearing  anch  a  buih  of  hair. 


011*beryt(Biib'*-ri),. 


t  Voluble;  glib:  floent;  nady.  -Thylubrl- 
cal  and  gl^Bery  muae. '    B-  Jonta^ 

QU1>blIlt(gllb'ln),n.  A  female  wearing  a 
gUb  or  thick  bnab  of  hair  hanging  over  the 
ey«.    (See  extract  under  GLIB.  n.  &] 

mxtr  (gllb'll),  wfi.  In  a  glib  manner; 
amoothly;  volubly;  ai,  to  aUde  gl-ibtm  to 
■peak  iFiiiNir. 


lublllly;  u,  glibnr, 

Ollckal  (gUk),  n.  An  ogUng  or  wanton  look; 

Ol£llleTl(gUd'd«r).  T.I.  (Akiotofflule.]  To 
render  amooth  and  allppery.  aa  by  glaiing 

*!S  /"[i^3^  °' '  """""^  ^B^JiiS"'" 
OUde  (glldi  v.i  pret.  A  pp.  glidid;  ppr. 
gliding.  (A.  Sai.  ^tddn,  I>*o.  glidt,  U. 
gt^^i''n.G.pj4itefi,  toallde.]  To  flow  gently; 
to  more  wltbonL  nolM  or  violence;  («  movs 
allently  and  amoothly;  (o  paw  along  without 
apparent  effort  or  change  of  atep;  to  move 
or  alip  (long  with  eue,  aa  OD  a  unootb  tnr- 
face;  aa.  a  Urd  ^<<l«t  throngb  the  air;  a  ihip 
glidtt  through  the  water ;  a  akater  glldet 
over  Ice;  a  ghoal  olido  abont  in  the  twi- 
light. 

Bvcvr,  HPOBC  tb«  duxty  V4]ter«/fi^ 

OUde  (gild),  n.  1.  The  act  or  manncT'ot 
moving  sninnthlv,  iwlltiy,  and  without  la- 

And  wiOi  \niauitMa  Old  illp  iny 

%  In  mudc  and  prvnuncuNsn.  the  Joining 
of  two  aucceaiive  aaunda  without  articula- 


b,  itUg;    tta,  amra.-- See  Kr. 


OLOBB-FLOWXB 


aiur(Kiit),  n.  [Am» 

bllnk-T  1  A  BlbopM; 
Tlncl^  Kngllili  ud  f 


DUL  slipp*.  to 

Scotch.]—!.  A  Irlgbt. 

I  hi'«  t*^n  lone  o'  Oieiq  «  f/r^  In  niT  (i'T  *h« 
tlKjr  -06  umliw  nthei  Dur  luc-      Jet  fF.  5iVf. 


ud  plMral    A  llghl 
olvn,  piit  out  Ihe  light     (Btong.l 
Ollia,  OIlmB  (glim,  glim),  ci    To  look  on 
of  the  comer  ot  Uiecfe;  to  kwkukuic*;  b 


_RliiacBiUly,     fSco 

alliiiiiier(KllDi'mer),c.i.  [A  kindof dim.  freq. 
(rffflfom     Comp.  0,  piimmer,  afilnC  light: 


moriKllni'mS 

i,£)'glow.l 
tcitlend  Ttjx  of  llg 


£  To  blink;  to  wink:  to  look  uniladllT. 
(Scotch.  1 

fllltnmiw  (gllpi'mArX  *^    ^^  A  fmlnt  uid  nn- 
-—■•■■"->■•    ■—'■leiMlterodrmjior  light 


ligbl^'&'glin 


OUmina  (gllmpt),  n  [From  the  item  ol 
gUam,  gUmmtr.  Ac. ,  the  p  being  buertad  M 
Id  einptij.  aemptttr,  Ac  Chaucer  haa  glimt- 
^^  f or  gUmmerlng— '  Ye  have  iome  fftimt- 
uvand  aa  parflt  (Ight.'  Comp.  Swlai [ilum- 
«en,  a  ipark;  ^imm*n,  glunutrt.  to  glow 
under  the  aiha :  D.  olinv".  obiuan,  to 
glow,  to  iparklB.]  1.  A  ahort  qviCk  light:  a 
gleam:  a  momentair  Baih. 

1.  A  abort  trualtorjr  rlew;  ■  glance. 


.,  t.i  pret.  A  pp  glim 
To  appear  b)  gUmpei 

U  bini  ItU,  Ihi  £nil_wu< 

_,_,,.(.     Toieeb 
(0  catch  a  gUmpM 

t  (gUn),  n.     Olen.     See 
it  (glint),  v.i    [Ot  kindnd  origin  with 
«'*"""':.    '"         ""       "      -    - 


H,  atfninwr,  ^n«,  ^ 
■  gleam, flimle,  tollaih.1   To  glance 

•->  p*H  luddenly.  m  a  gleam  o 

(^  lightning,  or  anything  tha' 


gUnU. 

to  gh       .       ^ 

light,  a  flaih  (n  lightning,  or  anrthlng 
reeetnfalei  It:  to  pe«p  ont  a>  >  nooer 


the  bnd."  iscotchThnt 
wrllen.) 

The  win  l«r  warm  OD  iha  Bn^  uid  ctinJ/J  pl«- 
Hiriljr  tbmfb  the  k^tri  or  iKe  uta.  Z^n^  LfiffH. 
GUnt  (gllnl).  n.  A  glanu:  a  glimpee:  a 
.     [Scotch,  bot  'adoptetTb; 

OUntt  (glint),  a.     SUppetT.     'Stonet  befnll 


Kn^'l^writ 


j!!-^:  . 


e,  harea,  nbblU,  Ac-,  I 


(Hlrlne  (gU'rla).  a.    In  acl.  pertaining  t 

OUlk  (gUek),  n.  [Akin  to  A.  Sax  glitian,  b 
•hlno,  Icel  glii,  brlghlneaa]  A  gUmpM;  i 
tranalent  view.     [Scotch.) 


Ollrt  (gllat),  R.  (From  ^uten.]  Qllmmer: 
mica.     See  MiOA. 

aUatenigUHa).  e  i  [A.  Sax.  gtimiaa.  O.  fleit- 
Kn,  leeYolyitit.  0.0.  alila^.  to  ihlne— radi- 
cally the  lame  ai  Miittr  and  glUUrA  To 
■hlne;  to  iparkle  with  light;  eepeclally,  to 
ablne  with  ■  fltful  aclnllUatlng  light:  «. 
the  glUtemng  itan. 


OUstelKslli'n).  n.   OUtter:  ipuUe.    -Otlen 

WBiawlHeolMtenoflce.'  Trr ■" 

011ster(glfi'(«r),  e.i     [See 


lea'  Ttnnynm  [Bare.) 

..      -     r       ~  n.]    To 

be  bright:  to  tpttkle:  to  be  brll- 


BT  (gllrwr),  n.     Luilre;  gUltar. 


OlUtar  (gll^t«r).  n.    Same  u  aiifrr. 
OllitarliiKlT  (gUs'tAr-lng-ll),  ado.     Id  t 
gllitering  manner:  with  ihlnliig  Inatre. 
(Ult(glltX'>-    SemaaiGKHl. 
OIlMr,  r.t.     To  glitter.      'All  the  leldei 


L  [Comp.  A.Sax.  jriiftan. 


nlngwlthpl.) 
icattared  light:  to  emit  fltlul  and  rapid 
Ruhei  of  light;  to  gleam:  to  iparkle;  to 
g]lat«n:  aa,  a  ^ftf Uritif?  aword. 


.«Q<|l»n..oiaE).t. 


Glitter  IsWlti).  R.  Bright  iparkllng  tight: 
brlghtncM:  brlUluci:  ■plendonr;  liulre:aB, 
the  [rfdlir  ot  arm*;  (he  glittrT  of  royal  oqul- 


Kt  nmi'd  hli  aclilnff  er«.  S^nUuy. 

(Rltt«TtItdt  (gllft«r-and),p.  anda.  Spark- 


glittering  mumer;  with  ipw-kling  Initre. 

ffloUD  (glAm),  e.i  (Akin  to  or  a  fonn  of 
irfwnn.  glum,  8c.  ffloim,  a  frown.  See 
Oluoh.)  1.  To  begin  to  grow  dark:  a>.  It 
beglnalayfofliii   (Scoich.)-atTobe(uUen. 

QlOUnlnc  (glOm'big),  n.  [A.  Hai.  qtimuKg, 
ptnrninuTw,  twillHht.  from  glltm,  E.  olooin 
(which  ace).)  1.  Kail  of  the  evening:  the 
twilight  [Scotch,  hot  adopted  by  fngllah 
wrttera] 

£  Cloelng  period;  decline:  ■■.  the  gkaming 
of  life.— 3.4  ClIoanilQaeB  of  mind  or  spirit 


toleei.J    To 


aiMttti 


Mt  (gierj,e.t     [D.  oliirvn,  to  la 

Jlnt;  to  atare  LmpertJnently. 

Attt[iat),ii.L  (Allied  to 3w.;lut(ii.plMla, 
HI  look  at  with  prjritig  eyei.  to  paep :  O. 

otoUen,  toilare.)    1.1  To  a'  ^* 

to  look  furtively.     "■ 


L'Toat 


pain.'    SytmL 

ffiOtWXdIglVbkrd),  It  [Prom  plou,  and  term 
-ord  )    A  glow-worm:  a  glohlrd.    JahnMoa. 

Olobate,  raolWl*d  (glob-kt,  gldb'at^dt.  a. 
IL.  gliibatiLi,  pp.  of  (rfobo,  to  make  Into  ■ 
ball,  from  gloSvM,  a  ball.)  Having  the  form 
_.  _  _!_....  ,p),gric»l;  itdieroldaL 


aolld  body;  a  — ,.  .  ., , 

lurface  ia  in  every  put  eqpidiatant  from 
the  centre.— 1,  Aiwtnlng  globnlar  or  nearly 
lo:  aa,  the  gttlH  of  Uu  eyo.— S.  Tha  eartb; 
the  temqueonJ  ball:  naually  with  the  de- 
finite arucle  prefUed.  —  4,  An  axtUlclal 
■phere  of  metal,  paper,  or  other  aqbatnnca  on 
whoae  coniei  surface  le  drawn  a  map  or  »- 
preaentatlon  of  the  earth  or  of  the  beaiana. 
That  on  which  the  Hveral  oceana,  aaaa.  con- 
tlnenta,  lilee,  and  countrln  ol  the  earth  >T« 
repreiented  l>  called  a  lirratrial  gtctt. 
That  which  eihlblti  a  delineation  <S  the 


m  or  other 


lutuU  gUU.-i.  A  body  ol 
thered  together. 

QlOlW  (glAb),  x.t    To  gather  ronnd  or  into 
a  circle;  to  conglobate. 
Tbv  fff  e«  nan  ihAi  ^Wtf^  ihamtaJm  in  b«Tn 


iljglfib'am-a-raDthXn.  i 
BDglllb  name  of  OonipAmna  gtMam,  u 
order  AmaranthaceB,  well  known  for  1 
round  headi  of  purple  and  white  Howen. 
Caobe-udnua  (glab'to-l-nalX  n.    A  nai 

Sren  to  certain  minute  globular  planta 
e  genoi  Tolvoi,  foiioerly  •nppoeed  lo 


■a  the  pUnt  i 


to  Mveral  tlahei  ot  the  gtnera  Dtodon  and 
Tetraodon,  family  Diodontldie.  and  order 
Flectognalhi.  remarkable  tor  pnmiMliiilhii 

lorm  by  awallgwinK  air.  wUch  paiJGig  into 

a  ventral  lack,  inflata  tha  wbola  Miimal 

JIke  a  balloon.    Bee  DlODON. 

"w-flowM  (giaVBoa-ir),  b.    A 

no  of  TVoUiuj  (uniNrw  (naL  oi 


nia.  Dtr.  rat.  I»U: 


OLOBB-OLAaS 

niabe-clMM  OtlAli'Rlu),  n.  Any  slu*  thhI 
of  ■  globiUu'  fonn.  u  ■  rewf  for  boldlne 
Itvfl  Oiti.  a  Urdp-ilude»  ftc. 

OlobA-nnQiuniliu  tKiab'n-nnn-ka-ltuX  n. 

Sung  u  OUbe-fioatT. 

QlOlie-niiuiarCgl0b'nin-4r)i iL  AgymnuUo 
Mrformn'  who  >Und>  upon  ■  tann  round 
bill  uid  raoTH  the  biUTwIth  UmHlf  (or- 
nrd  br  the  mutloa  of  hi!  IMt 

mobe-tllUUa  (gldb'thla-l),  n.  A  popnUr 
DuneforpUDUof  the  genu  Echlnope.  uat 
order  Cnnpoiitie.  [mm  Uu  UUiUe-llke  loU- 
■ffe  ud  the  glDbulir  form  of  the  flower^ 


OUiUfarlu  (gAMytt-V-Bt).  n.  |L  ^Ohu. 
■  iphsre.  uid  «ni,  to  curr.  ]  A  frnmllT  DC 
" '-"-»,  chuutarlisd  by  >  Wibliuiiod, 


it  the  ambiUcal  u 
hiUk  ud  (ertluT  lo 

„_ ""fli'taS" 

OlabOM  (xlSb-Bi'),  a.     (L.  plotonu,  tram 
globm,  >  bell]    1.  Round;  Ipheilali  glob- 


that  ol  ■  globe:  u,  ■  aMwH  root 
<nab0alt7  (glAb-oi'l-a),  n.    The  quilltr  at 

being globoec:  iphnid^.  'TbejiliitonCvoI 

the  earth.'    flay. 
QlOteOI  <glab'iu).  a.    [L.  ptoAofUf,  rrom 

ftabMt,  aballl    Bound:  tpberlcal:  globota. 


OlObnlir  (glob'O-lCr).  a.  (rrom  ploft..1 
Olobe-ibaped :  having  the  lonn  at  a  iinall 
bailor  sphere:  niuiid:ipti<rlcal;ti>.iiliiftiiJar 
aloma.— atotuiar  elkorl,  a  chart  of  Ihe  lur- 
if  the  BUrface,  of  the 
._.^.ei  or  the  glo"  ' 
ir  pro^ecfHRL  tbi 
t  In  which  the  a 
poiea  to  DB  Tertlally  over  the  centre  ai 
[be  plana  ol  proJecUna.  attd  M  ■  diitaiico 
trom  the  aartaee  of  the  aphere  aigoal  to  the 
•lae  of  U'  ot  one  of  lU  great  circlei.     If 

otrbw  to  tho  Interior  lOrface  of  the  op. 
pualta  heniliphere  their  Interiection  with 
the  plana  ot  projection  will  be  a  penpectlie 
repreientatlun  of  IL  Thli  projeotiun  glvet 
botaimall  illitortina.  See  PBOJEfTION.— 
QMalat  tailing,  a  term  of  natlgaUon  en- 

Snjed  to  denote  the  HlliDa  ' '— 
anoiber,  o»«r  an  are  of 
which  la  the  ahortait  diatanc 


a  great  circle. 


ATlAlgl 
annlaTt 


;lnb-a-U'ri-a),  n 


lidared  aa  the  typeof  aaeparate  ardor,  aio- 
bnlailaceie.  bat  now  placed  In  Selaglnaceie. 
Tbey  bate  email  blue  flowcn,  niually  In 
lemlnal  globular  headi  (hence  the  name), 
and  are  mostly  oatlTca  of  the  Uedltenanean 
raglan.  Q.  valgarii  la  a  common  alpine 
plant,  anJ  li  tometlmea  called  globe-dalay 
or  blue  dalB/.     G.  nlicina  la  a  ibrubby  tpe- 

flower.beada 
OlObnUllty  (glob-a-U'ri-tl).  n.    State  of 

being  globular;  apherlclty. 
QlObnftrlJ  (glob'aier-lli  adt.    in  a  globn- 

Ur  or  tpbarlcal  lonn;  ipherlcilly. 
(aobulnmen  <glab'll-l«r-nei),  n.     The 

qoallly  of  being  globular:  aphetlclty. 
fflobule  (ElDb'ltlx  n.     [Fr  .L  glahalat.  dim. 

ot  globui.  m.  ball]    A  Ultle  globe:  a  imalt 

particle  of  nutter  ol  a  ipberical  form. 


BpeclOeally,  In  pAyniif  a  circular  i 

ol  all  animal),  and  particularly  nl 
when  the  liinsparent  part*  ol  coW 
--- lined  by  the  mli 


animal!  are  eL 

Hee  under  Buwn. 

'Ob)inilet(gb>b-a.i 


te  globular  particle. 


iQIatnilliL  Qlotralliu  < glob'aUn ),  n 
protein  body  forming,  in  aaaoclatlo 
llHmatin  or  hDmato-jrlabolla,  the  m 


if  the  blood  glob 


currlng,  inlieJ  with  albumen.  In  the  oella 
ui  the  cryitalllne  len>  ol  the  eye  (whence 
It  ia  called  alw  CrvtaUin\  II  niemhla 
albomen,  dlfferlnafrcira  it,  howeier.  In  being 
precipitated  both  trom  add  and  alkaline 
•olDtlona  by  exact  nantrallatlon.  and  In 

being  completely  "■ ''■ —    ' "- 

•olauoo*  by  caiboi 

term  applied  by  T.    .  _ _ 

cular  gnaulee  ol  a  Tegetable  nature,  which 
he  conalden  the  organic  element*  of  vege- 
tation, and  by  KleHr  to  the  green  globiilea 
lying  wnDna  uie  celli  of  a  cellular  Uaeue. 
Oloballtm  (globtll-lim),  n.  In  iflAf.  a  tero 
eometlme*  applied  to  the  doctrine  ol  homiBa- 

tOobniofltl  OOobUlMIt  (gloVUl-ia.  globfU- 


OlolnilonfliaH  (glob'Ol-ui-nei),  n.     The 
■tale  or  quality  of  being  globulnm 
Ololm*  Hrttahtnu  (glo'bui  hl>.te-rik-ui>. 
In  paUuA,  apalnlulBeniationlnbysterlB 


gnllBl 


and  hypocboudhaala  i 

In  the  throat.    Thli  reioiu  ira 

the  upper  part  of  the  ceauphagi 

thia   tube  eecaping,  and   ae  prodticing  a 

OlotV  (g16l/l>,  0.  Beiembllng  or  pertaining 
lo  a  globe;  round;  orblcnUr. 

Oloebld&ta,  Olochidl&te  (gia^kic^'T'giG- 
U'dl-atl.  1.  |0r  iI«cAti,  a&Atn,  a  pohiL] 
In  bot.  fumlahed  with  briatlH  or  rigid  haln, 
Ule  end!  of  which  are  hooked  Tack,  or 
barbed  like  a  Dah-hook.     Gray, 

Clod*  (glMX  old  prct.  of  ^ute. 

Ololocarp  (gloi'6-k»ip),  n,     [Or,  pieiof. 


gummy,  ilippery,  i 
Uie  quadruple  (do 


nd  nrpet,  fruit  ] 


01ol{ 


1'6-*),  n.pi.     (Or, 

giovH,  gummy,  alippery.  and  kiadjjt,  a  ahoot 
ol  a  tree]  A  lub-order  ot  lea  weodt  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  order  Cryptonemlacen.  The 
Fronda  are  compoeed  of  lllamenta  lying 
apart  from  one  uiotberand  innumided  by 

a  ikgloomy. 


I  lia  havirkg 

i  Lryglanda. 

heap  or  bead ;  growing  in  maufre  forma  or 

Qloment^  (glom'tr-it-lng),  p.  and  a. 
Forming  a  man  or  glomeraQon;  winding. 
'  A  river  which,  from  CancatUK,  after  many 


Qlomention  ( glom 


CDomaililB  (glo-me'rl-di).  n.  i>r  [L.atouiu<, 
gloiMru.  a  hall,  and  Or.  aidu,  reaemblance.  1 
Tbe  wood-louie  mtlllpedi,  a  family  of  Ar- 
thropoda.  reiemlillng  wood-lice,  belonging 
to  Die  order  Chilegnatha  and  claai  Uyria- 
poda.  Their  ihtegttment  ia  cbltinoua  and 
hard;  they  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  have  the 
power  of  rolling  ibemHlve*  up  Into  ■  ball. 
One  apeciea.  called  the  plll-mljllped  or  plU- 
worm  trom  Iti  reeemblance  to  a  pUl,  waa 


i'«t-ua).a.     [L.al™m>™, 

tnto  glontiu,  i»imtTv,  »  bm\lj  Qathered  or 
formed  Into  a  ball  or  round  maaa     BlovnL 


a,  fftomerit,  a 
iwer-heade  Ir 
la  In  Echlno 


Oloom  (glOm),  w.     (A.  Sn.  f 
■.wlllght,  gUnune.  gloaming. 


otaow,  gUtnnur.  etc.     Bee  Oliah,  OLOAH.J 
1.  Obacurlty:  portlal  darkneu:  thick  ihade; 


dejection,  anger,  ■ullenneia,  and  the  like. 
or  an  aapwit  indicative  of  >ucb  feallnoa :  a 
depnaaed  or  gloomy  ilate  ol  airain;  dluiial 


1.  Darkneat.  obacurlty,  ilude,  dlmr 


I.  obacurity,  ilude,  dlmneia, 
ivin  eai ,  dejection,  depreaaluu , 


£  To  be  melancholy  or  dejected; 
glonmy;  to  appear  aad,  gloomy,  or 


OlOOm(glllm),  11 


ibacure;  to  nuke 


II  with  gtoiim  or  aadneia;  to  m 


Oloomllr  (^Om1-11),  ode.    (From  pIhitrv.) 

dSrkly!  dl'mally™u*te'niy.     ""  ' ' 
aioomlnMi  (glOm'l-nei),  n.    The  condition 
or  quality  ot  being  gloomy:  obtcnrlty:  dark- 
neat;  dlinialneH:  iidneai;  dejection;  tuUen- 


tloomlu  (glbm'hig),  a 
dlimal;  depreedng. 


Gloomy ;  lowering; 


l((.gl' 
1    TwI 


s's^: 


OLOoa.l    twIUght:  gloaming     [Bare  and 

SpH>d  ib<  ll^ht  1^  akini^  rii^Xni. 
aiOOBif  (glflml).  a.  [FToDi  fftaem.l  I,  Ob- 
•C1l»riniperfec{lytllumlnaled;daik.  'Hid 
In  gtoamint  ahade'  Jlillon.  — £  ARecled 
with,  characterlaed  by,  or  expreaalng  gloom; 
wearing  tbe  aapect  of  aorrow ;  melancholy ; 
dejected;  heavy  ol  heart;  dlimal;  doleful: 


Oloilatloilt  Cg16-rl-i'«honX  n,  (L  atorlatii), 
from  glorior,  fftoriatvt,  Ui  glory,  to  lioast. 
tromeliina.  SeeOLORT]  Vainglory;  a  feel- 
ing of  triumph. 


friend.'  ItUtm. 
OloiUaitlOil  (g16'il-fl-k&'thanX  n.  1.  The 
act  of  glorifying  ur  giving  gimy  or  ot  aa- 
criblng  hononn  to.  'The  gUmllealien  of 
Ood  tor  the  worka  ol  tbe  creaUon.'  Bp. 
TayUrr.—i.  The  atats  of  being  glorified,  or 
__,...  ..     .....       _......     r        -„rt 


raiaed  to  glory;  cultatti 


being  gloril 
)olt  to  bonoi 


OLOBIOLE 


GLOBBT 


giorr,  and  /ado,  to  make.]  L  To  shre  or 
ascribe  glory  to;  to  praise;  to  magntfy  and 
honour  m  worship;  to  ascribe  honour  to,  in 
thoo^t  or  words.    Ps.  txzxri  ft. 

Cod  is  fUriJUd  when  such  his  excdlepcy  above 
aO  thuiffs  ts  with  doe  admiratioa  acknowlednd 

fiooker. 

2.  To  make  glorious;  to  exalt  to  g^ory,  or  to 
celestial  happiness. 

The  Cod  of  oar  fitfben  hath  gUriJUd  Wi  soo 
Jestta.  Actsiii.  13. 

3.  To  procnre  honour  or  praise  to;  to  honour; 
toextoL 

Whomsoever  they  find  to  be  OMMt  licentioiis  of  Bfe. 
hiao  they  set  up  ana  glorify.  Sftnser. 

CQorlole  (gld'ri-dl},  n.  [Formed  on  type  <A 
aureoU.]  A  circle,  as  of  rays,  represented 
in  sncient  paintings  as  snrroondinff  the 
heads  of  saints:  in  the  extract^  osed  f^gnra- 
tirely.    See  Olort,  & 

Sappho,  with  iStaX  gttricle 
Qi  ebon  hair  on  caljned  brows.    E.  B.  Browning. 

CQoriOsa  ^l^ri-^saX  n.  A  genus  of  tnber- 
ous-rooted  climbing  herbs  of  the  nat  order 
Liliacese,  so  namedf  from  the  splendid  ap- 
pearance of  Its  flowers.  They  hare  branched 
stems  and  scattered  opposite  or  whoried 
leaves,  which  are  narrow  and  acuminate, 
terminating  in  a  tendril  The  flowers  are 
mostly  of  a  beautiful  red  and  yellow  colour, 
having  six  long  lanceolate  undulated  seg- 
ments, which  are  entirely  reflexed.  O.  $u- 
perba,  a  native  of  India  and  tropical  Africa, 
is  cultivated  in  our  hothouses. 

CElorlOUS  (Kld'ri-us),  a.  [Ft.  glorieux,  L 
giorionu,  from  gloria.  See  OLORT.]  1.  Cha- 
racterized by  attributes,  qualities,  or  acts 
that  are  worthy  of  or  receive  glory;  Ulus- 
trions;  of  exalted  excellence  and  splendour; 
noble;  excellent;  renowned;  celebrated; 
▼ery  honourable. 

Let  us  remember  we  are  Cato's  friends. 
And  act  like  men  who  claim  ih»X  glorious  title. 

Addis<m. 

2.t  Boastful;  self -exulting;  haughty;  osten- 
tatious; vainglorious. 

Thou  »halt  have  strokes,  and  strokes,  thou  giorious 

man. 
Till  thou  breath'st  thinner  ab  than  that  thoo  talk'st 

Beau.  6r  Fl. 

3.  t  Eager  for,  or  striving  after,  glory  or  dis- 
tinction 

Mo«t  miserable 
Is  the  desire  thAt\  glonaits.  SAmJt. 

4.  Independent  of  aU  the  cares  of  life;  hila- 
rious: elated:  generally  applied  to  persons 
elated  with  liquor. 

Kinf^  may  be  ble»t.  but  Tarn  wai  glorious. 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious.  Bums. 

8T9.  Illustrious,  eminent,  noble,  excellent, 
renowned,  celebrated,  magnificent,  grand, 
splendid. 

Oaorionily  (gld'ri-us-U),  adv.  In  a  glorious 
manner:  as,  (a)  splendidly;  illustriously: 
with  great  renown  or  dignity. 

Sini;  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  trium^ed  glori- 
ously.  Ex.  XV.  6. 

(ft)t  Boastfully;  ostentatiously. 

I  protest  to  you.  signior,  I  speak  it  noX  gloriously, 
DOT  out  of  aflfectation.  B.  Jonson. 

(e)  Hilariously;  elatedly. 

Drink,  and  be  mad  then :  'tis  your  country  bids  t 

Gloriously  drunk  obey  the  important  call ! 

Cowfor. 

Qlorlonsnefll  (gld^ri-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  glorious. 

Qlory  (gld'ri),  n.  [L.  nJona.  fame.  The  word 
is  alUed  to  Or.  Irfeot,  fame,  hied,  to  celebrate, 
Hg6,  to  hear;  or.  as  Pott  is  inclined  to  think, 
to  L.  ipiarut,  knowing,  gno$eo  or  no$co,  to 
know.  Or.  gigrtdtkd.  ]  1.  Praise,  honour,  ad- 
miration, or  distinction,  accorded  by  com- 
mon consent  to  a  person  or  thing ;  honour- 
able fame ;  renown ;  celebrity.  *  Glory  to  Ood 
in  the  highest'    Luke  U.  14. 

The  paths  oi glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.     Gray, 

2.  A  state  of  greatness  or  renown ;  state ; 

pomp;  magnificence. 

Solomon,  in  aO  \Ai  glory,  was  not  arrayed  Hke  one 
ol^  these.  Mat.  vi.  39. 

8.  Brightness;  lustre;  splendour;  brilliancy. 
The  mooo,  serene  )n  glory,  mounts  the  sky.  Po/e. 
4.  The  happiness  of  heaven;  celestial  bliss. 

Thou  shalt  Kiiide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  after- 
ward  receive  me  lo glory.  Ps.  Ixxiit  34. 

b.  Distinguished  honour  or  ornament;  that 
which  honours  or  makes  renowned;  that  of 
which  one  does  or  may  boast;  an  oblect  of 
which  one  is  or  may  be  proud.  'Babylon, 
the  glory  of  kingdoms.'    Is.  xiiL  10. 

Think  It  no  glory  to  swell  in  tyranny.        Sidnty. 

His  di«(;race  is  to  be  called  boy;  but  Yiigtory  b  to 
subdue  men.  Skak. 


I 


C  Pride;  boastfnlneas;  arrogance;  vainglory. 

On  death-beds  aoase  in  oooscioas  glory  lie. 
Since  of  the  doctor  ta  the  mode  they  che.    Yousig. 

7.  Oenerons  pride;  praiaewtMtfay  desireL 

The  success  of  those  wars  was  too  oocabte  to  be 
tnknown  to  your  ears,  which  aU  worthy  tune  hath 
glory  to  cone  unto.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

8.  In  yainiif*g,  acombfaatfon  of  the  nimbus 
and  aureola,  that  is,  of  the  Inmfaioas  halo 
(ntmdta)  encircling  the  head  of  holy  per- 
scHis,  and  the  halo  (atireoto)  encompassing 
the  whole  person.     Populariy,  it  is  fre- 

inently  confounded  with  the  nimlniSL    See 
URKOL^  NiMBCS. 

Glory  (gld'ri).  v.i.  pret  9L\f^  uUfried;  ppr. 
gUtrying.  (L.  glorior,  from  glcria.}  L  To 
exult  with  Joy;  to  rejoice. 

Glory  ye  in  his  holy  name.  Ps.  cv.  3. 

2.  To  be  boastful;  to  have  pride. 

No  one  .  .  .  %boaldglory  in  his  prospcritr. 

■ffii  hut  if  tint. 

COOMt  (gldzX  v.L  To  gloss  over.  See  OLOXI. 

GlOier  (gloz'^r),  n.    Same  as  GUmer. 

OHoas  (glus).  n.  [IceL  glossi,  flame,  bright- 
ness; gIo»$a,  to  blaze,  to  sparkle,  to  glow;  O. 
glotzen^  to  shine,  to  glance:  M.H.O.  glo)te, 
glow,  glance.  Allied  to  gUu*^  glow,  &c. 
But  in  the  second  meaning  the  word  may 
really  be  the  same  as  in  the  next  article.] 

1.  Brightness  or  lustre  of  a  body  proceeding 
from  a  smooth  surface ;  polish ;  sheen ;  as, 
the  gloiM  of  silk;  cloth  is  calendered  to  give 
it  a  gloss.  '  Hath  sullied  all  his  glo*$. '  Shak. 

Gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  peaxb.     Tennyson. 

2.  A  specious  appearance  or  representation; 
external  show  that  may  mislead  opinion. 

It  b  nu  part  of  my  secret  roeantnf  to  set  on  the 
lace  of  this  cause  any  fairer  glass  than  the  naked 
truth  doth  afford.  Hooker. 

fflOU  (glosX  n-  [From  L  glotio,  an  obsolete 
or  foreign  word  that  requires  explanation 
(see  extract  belowX  Or.  gl6$$a,  the  tongue, 
a  langtiage.  ]  1.  Remark  intekided  to  illus- 
trate some  point  of  difficulty  in  an  author, 
especially  writing  in  a  foreign  tongue ;  in- 
terpretation;  comment;  explanation;  an 
explanatory  note  on  the  margin  or  between 
the  lines  of  a  book. 

AU  this  without  a  gloss  or  comment. 

He  woukl  unriddle  in  a  moment.         Huditras. 

A  glass.  gl3ssa,  properly  meant  a  word  from  a 
foreign  language,  or  an  obsolete  or  poetical  word,  or 
whatever  rec|uires  explanation.  It  was  aAerwards 
used  for  the  interpretition  itself.  ...  In  the  lathcen- 
tury  it  was  extended  from  a  single  word  to  an  entire 
expository  sentence.  The  first  glosses  were  inter- 
linear; ther  were  afterwards  placed  in  the  margin, 
and  extended  finally  in  some  instances  to  a  sort  of 
running  commentary  on  an  entire  book.       Hi 


2.  An  interpretation  artfully  specious. 

No  written  laws  can  be  so  plain,  so  pure. 
But  wit.  »siA  gloss,  and  ntaiice  may  obscnre. 

Dryden. 

COOM  (glos),  vX  [The  last  two  words  have 
both  had  an  infiuence  on  the  meanings  of 
this  verb,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
quota  of  meaning  belongs  to  each.]  L  To 
give  a  superficial  lustre  to;  to  make  smooth 
and  shining;  as,  to  glou$  cloth  by  the  calen- 
der; to  gUm  nuiiogany. 

The  same  ill  habits,  the  same  follies  too, 

Gloss'd  over  only  with  a  saintlike  show.     Drydon. 

2.  To  explain;  to  render  clear  and  evident 
by  comments;  to  illustrate. 

In  parchment  dien.  large  as  hb  fields,  he  draws 
Assurances,  big  as  gloss'd  civil  laws.        Donne. 

8.  To  give  a  specious  appearance  to;  to  ren- 
der specious  and  plausible;  to  palliate  by 
specious  representation. 

You  have  the  art  Xo  gloss  the  foulest  cause. 

Philips. 

Oloee  (glos),  V.i.  1.  To  comment;  to  write 
or  maxe  explanatory  remarks. 

No  man  can  gloss  upon  thb  text  after  that  manner. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  To  make  sly  remarks  or  insinuations. 

Her  equals  first  observed  her  growing  zeal. 
And.  laughing,  glossed  that  Abra  served  so  well 

Prior. 

[In  this  example  the  verb  is  really  transi- 
tive, with  a  clause  for  its  object  ] 

CHotmithrax  (glos-an'thraksX  n.  [Or. 
oldtm,  the  tongue,  and  anUirax.  a  car- 
buncle.] A  disease  in  horses  and  cattle, 
characterized  by  malignant  carbuncles  in 
the  mouth,  and  especially  on  the  tongue. 

fflOimilal  ( glos  •  s&'ri-al  \  a.  Relating  to, 
connected  with,  or  consisting  in  a  gloeaary. 
*GU)0$ariaHDdex.'    BoneeU. 

OlOMarlst  (glos'a-ristX  n.  L  A  writer  of  a 
gloss  or  commentary.  —2.  One  who  compiles 
a  glossary  or  a  dictionarv  of  obscure,  anti- 
quated, or  technical  words. 

(OOMaiy  (glos'a-riXn.  [LL.  glotmriwn, 
from  Or.  gl6s»a,  the  tongue.]   A  vocabulary 


of  t^iomm  or  explanations  of  the  mmaiag 
oi  words  used  by  any  mnthor,  especially  by 
an  old  author,  or  one  writing  In  a  provin- 
cial dialect,  or  of  words  occuring  in  a  sp»> 
cial  class  <rf  works,  of  the  tedmlcal  tenns 
of  any  art  or  sdenoe,  of  a  dialect,  and  the 
like;  a  limited  and  partial  dictionary;  as, 
Tyrwfaitf  s  Glossary  to  Chaucer;  a  gUmary 
to  Bums'  poems;  the  Oxford  QUmary  of  Ar- 
diitectare. 

Shakspere  stands  les  in  meed  of  a/<0«««or  to  most 
New  Englaadexs  than  to  iiMny  a  native  oil  the  old 
coantry.  y.  R.  LomelL 

—Vocahiviary,  Dictionary,  OUm»ary.    See 
under  Vocabulabt. 

OlOllrtort  (gloa4U'«rX  n.  tFr.  oUt$aUwr, 
from  Or.  al6$»a,  the  tongue,  a  language.) 
A  writer  of  comments;  a  commentator. 

The  Jewish  doctors  oaderstood  the  text  better 
than  Gratian,  or  John  Semeca  \mgUs*mior. 

B/.  BmrUm. 

Qlower  (^os'te).  n.  A  writer  of  glosses; 
a  ach^iast;  a  commoitator. 

Snvigny  defends  his  favourite  glossers  in  the  best 
manner  he  can;  .  .  .  but,  without  much  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ancient  glossers,  one  may  presume  to 
think  that  in  explaining  the  Pandects,  .  .  .  thdlr 
deficiencies  .  .  .  most  require  a  perpetual  exercise 
of  our  lenity  and  patience.  HiMeum. 


(glos'te'X  n>    A  polisher;  one  who 
rives  a  lustre. 

(Hoeslc  (glos'ikX  n.  [From  Or.  plAtsa,  a 
tongue]  A  phonetic  system  of  n>elling 
faivented  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  faitended  to  be 
used  concurrently  with  the  existing  English 
orthography  fNomic)  in  order  to  remedy 
some  of  its  defects  without  f*hn«ging  its 
form  ix  detracting  from  its  value.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  oi  Oloesic:— 

InggUsh  Glosik  koovai'z  whotev'er  proanimsial** 
shon  \z  inten'ded  bei  dhi  reiter.  Closflc  buoks  kan 
dhairfoar  bee  maid  too  impaart  iiBee*vd  aurthoalpt 
too  aul  recdetz.  A.  y.  Eliu. 

COosilly  (glosi-liX  odt.   In  a  glossy  manner. 

Olossiiiea  (glosl-nesX  n.  [From  glouy.} 
The  quality  of  being  c^ossy ;  the  lustre  or 
brightness  of  a  smooth  suruu;e. 

GOosslBtt  teloslstX  n.  A  writer  of  com- 
ments; aglosser.    Miiton. 

(Hoesttis  (glos-ftisX  n.  [Or.  oUtm,  the 
tongue,  and  term,  -ifw,  indicaAig  inflam- 
mation.] In  med.  inflammation  of  the 
tongue. 

Olouly  (glosOi).  a.  Appearing  glossy  or 
specious;  bright.    Cowley. 

OfoMOOele  (glos'd-s^l),  n.  (Or.  gl6t$a,  the 
tongue,  and  kiU,  a  tumour.]  Swelled 
tongue. 

Olossoooillilllll  (glos'so-co-mi-umX  n.  [Or. 
glosM,  a  tongue,  and  komed,  to  guard.]  Ori- 
ginally, a  small  case  used  by  the  ancients 
for  holding  the  tongues  of  their  wind-instru- 
ments. ^  extension  it  was  applied  to  the 
box  or  case  in  which  fractured  limbs  were 
kept 

GQossooomoil  (glos-solcom-onX  n.  A  name 
which  has  been  sometimes  applied  to  a  ma- 
chine composed  of  several  toothed  wheeb 
with  pinions,  and  used  for  raising  great 
weights. 

({l0880grapher(glos-og'ra-f«rXn.  [Qr.gldtm, 
the  tongue,  and  graphd,  to  write.]  A  writer 
of  glosses;  a  commentator;  a  scholiast. 
Blount 

Olossograpliical  (glos-o-graf'ik-al).  a. 
Pertaining  to  glossography. 

COoflSOgrapliy  (glos  og'ra-fl),  n.  1.  The 
writing  of  conmients  for  illustrating  an 
author— 2.  In  anat  a  description  of  the 
tongue.     DunglitoTi. 

(Hossological  (glos-o-loflk-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  fflossolonr. 

OlOSSOlOglBt  (glos-oro-JistX  n.  (Or.  gl6»»a, 
the  tongue,  and  logo$,  a  discourse.]  1.  One 
who  defines  and  explains  terms.— 2.  A  philo- 
logist ;  a  student  of  or  one  versed  in  glosso> 

logy 

0l0M0l087(g1os-oro-]i),n.  1.  The  deflnitioD 
and  explimation  of  terms,  as  of  a  science ; 
technology.  —  2.  The  science  of  langusge ; 
universafgrammar;  comparative  i^iilology; 
glottology. 

Glossology  was  mainly  brought  into  being  by 
inquiries  concerning  the  onginiu  language  spoken 
by  man.  H'kewell. 

OlOUOpteill  (glos-op't6-ris).  n.  [QT.glAtm, 
the  tongue,  and  pterii,  a  fern.]  A  term 
applied  to  a  genus  of  fossil  ferns  found  in 
the  oolite:  now  called  Sayenopterit.  They 
received  their  name  from  their  tongue- 
shai>ed  leaves. 

OlOUOtOXny (glos-oto-mf).  n.  [Or.  gUsm,  the 
tongue,  ana  tomS,  a  cutting,  from  temnS,  to 
cut]    In  anat.  dissection  of  the  tongue. 

GlOMqr  (glos'i),  a.     1.  Smooth  and  shining: 


rite.  fir.  fat.  fftU;       mh,  met,  hir,       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  boll;       oil.  pound;       ii,  Sc  abtine;     y.  8c  tep. 


ntmMng  liutn  train  ■  hbooUi  mriua ; 
hlfbl}  poUih*! ;  u.  gUmv  lUk :  ■  gtcmy 
rmna;  >  ftaity  plnm.— £  Hiving  i  tUi  or 
■paokiiu  appeuuict;  pteiuibls. 

(Uo'lMr.  OlOuraitflT  ialot'U,t\  n.  A  kind 
ol  cheeM  tnr  which  Ihe  count/  ol  Oloo- 

ksmm  u  ttatlt  uid  dtmifa,  tlw  tatter  twins 
■nadg  of  the  richer  milk. 

motOILl  x.     A  glutton.      (3>auar 

ffiOtUl  telofil),  n.     Re 

aiottaUb  (glot'illt),  .-     , 

ri«r  Clyde,  uid  Gr,  lilAoi, , 

nUngnl  csnalitlnc  ot  a  hydis(«d  alUcals  < 
llnu  aihl  nuwneala.  or  at  lima  and  alumla 
round  at  Part-Olaannw  on  the  Cbda.  It  u 
of  ■  white  colour,  with  ■  Tltreoua  luilrB. 

mottll<glat'li).n.    iat.aUttii.lnaBiiUtla. 


lUug  to  the  alotUa. 
[L.   aivla,  the 


01ottOlOClCaIU'ut-o-l<>J'lk-al),a.  Fertahdng 

HMMIOfJ  (Klot-orn-lll  B.  [Or.  glStta,  the 
touirue,  languor,  and  toffOM,  diacohne.J  The 
KleDce  ol  language :  phllalogT.  Written  alio 
tUa—alaffu. 

Olonr,  v.l.  and  n,    B«e  Olovib. 

Omt  (glouti  F.i  jA  form  or  oIMCl  To 
pout;  to  loob  (Dllen.    CProTlnciaL] 

Oontl  (glout),  vi.     To  gaze  attentltsl; i 

<no«(glu»),B.  [A.3ai^;wb«nceprobablj 
Ic«L  flM,  a  gl^e.  Probablj  Innn  at.  and 
Wa  (not  In  A.  Sai),  hand,  Goth,  f  '  ' 
bqT,  leal  tM,  the  palm Dl  tba  hand.) 
lor  the  hand,  or  tor  (he  hand  aod  vrl 


CtedlaAgDwflthalfHEnB^wtthTjrliia'ari.  Drydtfi. 
Srrihv  In  die  ihncK.  «  iB  ibc  picture /iff*.  A^H, 
Hrr^cc/^w'^u  I  looked  ulm.  rtrH^nn, 
4  To  (eel  the  heat  oT  paaioB:  to  be  ardent: 
to  be  animated,  at  uj  tntanae  loTe,  teal, 
~lr  Tou  lui^  KTCx  it^mtd  with  rntUudc  w  Ha 

lugi:  to  rage,  at  panlon. 
<U0Wl(gU).*l.    To  heat  K  ai  to  ihlne.  ' 

Obnrteiah'''  t  shining  heat,  or  white  heat^ 
IncandeKtnce.— I.  Brlsh  then  of  colour;  red- 
oeia;  a^  the  gUm  of  health  In  the  cheeka 


r.  The  latter 


--T»  (Ann  dgicn  lAi 
lie  challenge. 


e,  to  challenge  I 


'•-•-II.     . . 

ld(glav'bi 
imr  MIC  glore  at  loe  wnat  lo  Mcnre  It. 
Called  alio  (tUm-^ar^ 

fflm-eUn  (giuimiMp),  »    i   a  gioye- 

band.— t.  An  tnitniment  with  a  little  book 
at  the  and  for  buttoning  glorea 
OlOTA-monar,  0l0*«-£lTeT  (glnr'niiui-ni 
ghn-^-Terl.  n.  A  aminllyglventoierTanta 
oatenilbiT  to  bay  then  glavee;  alio  in  lav 
•xtnordlnary  reward!  fonnerl;  gjien  to 
otllcen  at  courta,  Ac  .  and  money  gfTtn  by 

■  •hertlt  of  a  connly  In  which  no  olIeDdEn 
were  left  foreiecutlnn,  to  the  clerk  ol  aiaiia 
and  the  Jadgei*  offlcert. 

OIOTSr  (Kln»'*r),  n.     One  whoae  occupation 

(ni>nr-|-gtltCll(g1uir'#ra-gtlcli).n.    Inmn. 

■  peculiar  ttltvh  employed  in  aewliv  up  a 

Obm-itrBtclMr  (gluT'itrtch-«rX  •>.  An 
Inatrumeut  for  fully  opening  or  wideutiu 
the  Dngeri  ol  glovei  that  they  may  be  more 
eaally  drawn  upon  the  hand. 

(Uow(gia}.>i.  (A  HaI.irldtMn.toglowa>a 
Ore.  the  lame  word  ai  1*.  Qlittijtn,  O.  aiuMen. 
OO.  (io>o«.  iFluoJan,  to  glow :  Icel.  nldo.  lo 
gutter;  »■».  glM,  lo  tparkle;  compm  alio 
WtflH.  that  which  It  bright:  Armor  glaouen 
a  hye  coaL  Allied  to  giante.  altam.  oloom. 
yfounin^.^lui.ffsu,  itc]  l.^ro  bnra  with 
an  Intenie  or  whlM  beat  and  eipecUIIy 
without  flaoie:  togiT*  forth  bright  Iblit and 
beat^  to  tw  Incandetcent—!.  To  feel  gnat 
beat  of  body;  to  be  hot.  aa  the  »""■  to  gite 


»  To  eihlhlt  a  itmng  bright  coloor:  to  be 
red  or  brilliant,  aa  with  heal:  to  be  brlriit 
or  red,  aa  with  animation.  Mnahee.  or  tbe 


(Flow  of  a  loftier  herolini.'  Dr.Caird.  'Ethe- 
real jl™  of  Shelley. '  Pre/.  BlaeHt.  'The 
red  irlDii  of  ■com  and  proud  diidaln.'  Slia*. 

SlOWbMd  (glA'hanll.  n.     Same  u  Otohird. 

010WBr,Qloar(glour),El  (Comp.D.nfunn, 
lopoop,  to  peer.T  To  look  Intenwly or  waWh- 
fully ;   to   atare.     |  Northern  BngUah  and 


Tlut  KTtnginr  tbejr  gt.\t  wttiM  fiij 


fflairin^  emben.'  JfilEsn.— 2.  Eihlblljn; 
,>rightcD]aur:  red;  aa.afffovina  colour;  ofa 
injfcheeka     -The  p/mrtna  violef    JfOto... 
3.  Ardent;  vehement;  animated:  aa  trfevino 
leal.-*.  Kerrld:  hot;  heated;  flery. 

HL<  f^nAf  tSt  dolli  allay.  ViUn. 

0l0WlnKIr<glA'lng.U),iufe.    InaglDwing 
manner;  with  great  brlghtneaa;  with  anient 

ClOWWOTm  (ttta'w^rm).  n.     An  luect  of  tht 

Iff 


genoa  Lampyiia  {L.  naetUuea).  of  the  onler 
Coleoptara.  the  name  bdug  atrlctly  appll- 
-ible  only  to  the  female,  which  U  wilfout 


iroUa  approaching  to  bell-ahaped. 
ir  lip  aborteit  and  two-lubed,  the 
'  h  the  middle  lobe 


-e  natlTM of  tropical  America,  whence  ...v> 
were  tntiodnced  into  thla  eonntry  early  laal 
century.    They  arc  now  among  tbegr ■ 


graceful,  delicately  tinted  Ht 

dIOM  (giaiX  e. '  prel  4  pp.  gl___  _ 

'--     lO.E.  flote,  gloaa.  fnlerprel 


•ee,  owing  to  the] 
and   their  ampli 


wliiBa,iomewl , , 

emit*  a  ihiniUE  green  ijrtt  Irom  the  eitre- 
mity  of  the  abdomen.  Aie  mala  ii  wliiir^ 
andTlllea  about  In  tha  evening,  whenTt  la 
attracted  by  the  light  of  the  female,  but 
rivea  ont  no  light  itaelt. 
IknlBlA  (gliA-eln'l-a),  n.     ^Nuued  after 


fibata,  a  Oermaa  botanlit.)     A  genni  of 


meaning  being  Inilnenced  hy  afou,  iuitre" 
See  aLO^-both  wordaT  ].  -fa  Hitter-  to 
wheedle;  to  talk  imoothly  or  flattering^. 

t.  To  explain;  toexponnd;  to  glOM;  to  com- 


Oloie  (glOi),  n.  1,  Katt«ry:adnlallon.  -The 
glaut  of  a  fawning  apiril.'  B.  Jontm.— 
llSpeclouaahow;  gloK 

010*0  <8l0i).e.t.  Togloiaoyer;lopntatalr 
face  upon;  to  eitanuale.  'Bygfriiituilbeevll 
that  la  In  the  world.'    /..  f/yler. 

COOMT  (gl6i'ir),  n.     A  flatterer. 

Oluao  (glfi'elk),  a.  rOr,  glylcy,  or  gtutut. 
iweetl  iK  or  pertaining  lu  or  obtained  from 
Bugar.-Ohineocu/  {CrtH,,OA  an  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  alLallei  or  aclda  on 
ingar.  ]t  le  a  coiouricta.  amorphoui  aub- 
atance,  la  very  lolublo  In  water,  attracla 
rapidly  the  molatureof  tbeair,  and  ileiolu- 
tlon  haa  a  decidedly  lonr  taile.  All  Itl 
neiitm  aalta  ate  lolable. 

Olndu  (glh-d'na),  n.  [Qr.  Dlulvioraluhu, 
aweet.l  ffeO.)  Tlie  only oildo ol  the  metal 
gluclnnm  or  beryliinm.  Pure  gluclna  la 
white,  laalelEBi,  wlthont  odour,  and  quite 

mndnainCRla'al'nuniVn.  [From  Gr. olktu 
orplu*M,aweet.]  A wbitenietal.olipMHc 
gravity  il;  it  belong!  to  thegraupof  the 
alkaline  earttia.  and  la  prepared  from  beiyl 
-hence  tha  name  of  BtryUium  which  la 
often  appUod  to  it  The  a^ta  of  thit  metal 
have  a  aweet  taale.     Sym.  Be.     At-  wt  •*. 

aiaeOM(Bllt-ka>'),n.  [aralirtvaorelutiM, 
aweat]  TC.HuO,)  A  varfety  of  augar,  leaa 
iweel  than  cene-augar,  produced  from  dried 
grapea,  cane4ugar.  deitrio,  atarch.  cellu- 

men'ls,  and  other  reagent^  and  by  proteaaea 
going  on  in  living  pianU.     It  alao  nccun  In 


the  plane  of  polariiatlon  to  thi 
If  vf>^ucoae,  which  tu 


•uffur,  Diabctir  Sugar,  it< 

OliLoainrla  (gut-kO-aii'ri- 

grape-angir.  and  urea,  lo 
In  lufAiJ:  a  name  lor  one  I 
commonly  called    "■  " 
characteiiatii 
the  urine. 
OIUO  (gla),  n. 
oha,  pfiw.  to  I 


e  left.  When 

I  OrBjK-an^r,  StorcA- 

l-a),n.    [K-gltaat, 
[orL.  nrino,  urine.] 


lymptom,  namely,  augar  in 

Fr.  p(u;  L  jluUn,  from 
together.  Cog.  W.  plyd, 
.  Common  or  impure  gela- 
talned  by  boiling  animal  aubatancea. 
aklna,  hooK  *c.,  of  ani mull,  with 
ilted  aa  a  cement  for  uniting  plecea 


Joining  the  timbera  of  a  ahlp. 

dlna  igim,  v.t  pret.  a  pp  glutd:  ppr.  olu- 

tng     1.  To  Johi  with  slue  or  a  vlicona  tub- 

aUncei  toellck  orhold  laat. 

Tlill  told  cHWHEed  biMd 
TliBlf/i'i'jinr  Upt,  BQd  wUjQoiIet  lar  tpeakr  Ski*, 
i.  To  unite:  to  hold  together,  aa  if  by  gine; 


aitlO-t»Uer  {glUnwU .« 
cupatlou  li  to  mrk.  „ir 
Olne-iiot  (glA'pt 


eb.e*ain;      (h.  Be.  loe*;      g,go;     J.Mi      b.Ft.Umi     hg.  aing;      TH.  «*n;  th.  «ln:      w,  wig;    wh.  .Alg;    rii.  aiuie.-a.«  Kb». 
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other— for  dissolving  glne.    The  inner  pot 

contains  the  glue ;  the  outer  is  filled  with 

water,  the  boiling  of  which  causes  the  glue 

to  melt 
Oloer  (gl&'^rX  n.    One  who  or  that  which 

glues;  one  who  cements  with  glue. 
CHuey  (gl6'i),  a.    Viscous:  glutinous. 
(&ue7ne88(gl&'i-nes),n.  The  state  or  quality 

of  being  gluey. 

OlulSh  (glu'ishX  a.    Having  the  nature  of 
"glue. 
Qlum  (glumX  a.    [Akin  to  gloom,  and  Sc. 

j;r{oum,  a  frown.]  Frowning;  sullen.  [C!olloq.] 

See  how  js^/nm  the  old  nipcheese  looks.  Has  he 
heard  the  news,  think  jou,  oiessmatesf  Sola. 

Ollimt  (glumX  n.    Sullenness. 

Oluni,  1 0. ».  To  gloom ;  to  look  sullen  or  glum. 
Chaucer. 

OlumaoeouB  (gia-m&'shus),  a.  Having 
glumes.  The  grasses  (Oraminese)  and  the 
Cyperaceie  are  sometimes  called  glumaeeouM 
or  glutniferous  plants. 

Oliunal  (gl&m'al).  a.  In  bot  possessing  or 
characterized  by  a  glume. 

Glumales  (gl&-ma16z).  n.  pL  In  bot  an  alli- 
ance of  monocotyledons,  which,  according 
to  the  most  recent  definition,  contains  plants 
having  a  free  ovary  uni-ovulate  ^or  with 
uni-ovulate  cells),  flowers  usually  in  heads 
or  spikelets  within  imbricate  bracts  or 
glumes,  perianth  either  more  or  less  scarious 
or  glume-like,  and  usually  concealed  within 
the  bracts,  and  albuminous  seeda  In  it 
are  included  the  Eriocaulonese,  Centrolepi- 
den,  and  Restiace».  in  which  the  ovary  is 
often  more  than  one-celled  and  the  ovule 
pendulous;  and  the  Oramineie  and  Cypera- 
cese.  in  which  the  ovary  is  always  one-celled 
and  the  ovule  erect. 

Ollime  (gli^mX  n.  [L.  gluma,  a  hull  or  husk, 
from  glnbo,  to  peel.  Akin  to  Or.  glyphd,  to 
hollow  out.)  In  bot.  the  imbricate  scale- 
like bract  inserted  on  the  axis  of  the  spike- 
let  in  Graminete  and  Cyperaceie ;  the  husk 
or  chaff  of  grain,  now  called  the  palea  or 
pale.    See  Glumai.bs. 

Qlumella (gld-meHaX  n.  [L..  dim.  of {fZuma. 
See  Glumb.  ]  The  inner  husk  of  grasses;  the 
innermost  scale-like  envelope  of  the  ova- 
rium. 

Olumelle  (glu'mel),  n,  [Fr. ,  dim.  of  glume.  ] 
Same  as  WumeUa. 

Olumlfersa  (glOm-if^-rfi),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Oluinaies. 

Olumlferoiu  (glOm-if  dr-us).  a.  In  bot  bear- 
ing glumes;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Olumi- 
ferse. 

Olninmyt (glumIX a.  [See Gloom.]  Dark; 
gloomy;  dismal 

Such  casual  blasts  may  happen,  as  are  most  to 
be  feared,  when  the  weather  waxeth  dark  and 
gtutntny.  Knight,  1580. 

GQunmOM  (glum'nes),  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  glum;  sullenness.  Trollove. 

CuumoUB  (glQ'mus),  a.  In  bot  having  a  fili- 
form receptacle,  with  a  common  glume  at 
the  base. 

Glump  (glump),  V.  i  To  show  sullenness  by 
one's  manner;  to  appear  sulky.    [Colloq.] 

To  I'/um/  is  still  used  in  familiar  laneuaire  for  sit- 
TrJ/r 


tinf;  sullen  and  out  of  humour. 


tg-UfCMi. 


GQumpy  (glump'i),  a.  Sullen ;  sulky.  [  Colloq.  ] 

He  ytzsglumfy  enough  when  I  called.  T.  H0ok. 

(Hnncll  (glunsh),  v.i.  [This  may  have  the 
same  origin  with  glouin,  if  not  allied  to 
Icel.  gUnska,  scoffing,  jeering.  Jamieson.] 
To  frown;  to  look  sour;  to  be  in  a  dogged 
humour.  [Scotch.]— To  glunch  and  gloom^ 
to  look  dogged  or  sullen. 

GQnnoh  (glunsh),  n.  A  sudden  angry  look  or 
glance;  a  look  implying  dislike,  disdain, 
anger,  displeasure,  or  prohibition:  a  frown. 
[Scotch] 

Glut  (glutX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  qlutted;  ppr. 
glutting.  [L.  glutio,  to  swallow;  whence 
also  eiujlut,  glutton.]  1.  To  swallow,  or  to 
swallow  greedily;  to  gorge. 

Though  ev'ry  drop  of  w.Uer  swear  against  it. 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  ^/i*i  him.  SHaJt. 

2.  To  cloy;  to  fill  beyond  sufflciencv;  to 
sate;  to  disgust;  to  feast  or  delight  to 
satiety;  as,  to  glut  the  appetite.  'The 
glutted  Cyclops.'    Keats. 

His  faithful  heart,  a  bloody  sacrifice, 

Tom  from  hi&  breast,  to  f/tU  the  tyrant's  eyes. 

&  To  saturate. 

The  menstnium.  being  already  jf/$ttttd,  could  not 
act  puwerfuJly  enough  to  dissolve  it  Ay/t. 

—To  glut  the  market,  to  furnish  an  over- 
supply  of  any  article  of  trade,  so  that  there 
is  no  sale  for  it. 
Glut  (glutX  n.    1.  That  which  is  swallowed. 


Disgorging  foul 
Thetr  devilish  ^/m/,  chain'd  thunderbolts,  and  hail 
Of  iron  globes.  Milton. 

2.  Plenty  even  to  loathing.   '  A  glut  of  study 

and  retirement'    Pope. 

He  shall  find  himself  miserable,  even  in  the  very 
^/w/ of  his  delights.  Sir  R.  L'EttraHie. 

8.  More  than  enough;  superabundance;  spe- 
cifically, in  etmK.  an  over-supply  of  any  com- 
modity in  the  market;  a  supply  above  the 
demand. 

A  glut  of  those  talents  which  raise  men  to  eminence. 

Mtunuiay. 

4.  Anything  that  fills  or  obstructs  a  passage. 
'Some^{ti(,stop,orothermeana'  Woodward. 
6.  A  thick  wooden  wedge  used  for  splitting 
blocks.  [Provincial.]— 6.  Naut  (a)  a  piece 
of  wood  employed  as  a  fulcrum  in  order  to 
obtain  a  better  lever  power  in  raising  anv 
body;  or  a  piece  of  wood  inserted  beneath 
the  thing  to  be  raised  in  order  to  prevent 
its  recoil  when  freshening  the  nip  of  the 
lever.  (6)  A  piece  of  canvas  sewed  into  the 
centre  of  a  sail  near  the  head;  it  has  an  eye- 
let-hole in  its  middle  for  the  bunt-jigger  or 
becket  to  go  through. 

Glutaaus  (glQ-t^'usX  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  glouto», 
the  buttock.]  In  anat  a  name  common  to 
the  three  muscles  of  the  hip  which  form 
iMtrt  of  the  buttocks.  The  glutctuimaximus 
is  that  upon  which  a  person  sits,  and  which 
serves  to  extend  the  tnigh,  assisting  in  pro- 
gression and  in  standing;  the  glutceut  me- 
dius  can  move  the  thigh  away  from  the  Iwdy 
and  also  turn  it  outwards  or  inwards ;  and 
the  glutanis  tninimus  assists  the  others. 

Gluteal  (glQ-t^al),  a.  [See  last  art]  In 
anat  of  or  pertaining  to  certain  parts 
connected  with  the  buttocks— Gluteal  ar- 
tery, a  branch  of  the  hypogastric  or  inter- 
nal iliac  artery,  which  supplies  the  gluteal 
musclea  —  Gluteal  mueclee,  three  large 
muscles  on  each  side,  which  make  up  the 
fieshy  part  of  the  buttocka. 

Gluten  (glQ'tenX  n.  [L.  See  Olue.1  A 
tough  elastic  substance  of  a  grayish  colour, 
which  becomes  brown  and  brittle  by  dry- 
ing, found  in  the  fiour  of  wheat  and  other' 
grain.  It  contributes  much  to  the  nutritive 
quality  of  fiour,  and  gives  tenacity  to  its 
paste.  A  similar  substance  is  found  in  the 
juices  of  certain  plants.  Gluten  consists  of 
gliadine,  vegetable  fibrine,  and  caseine,  with 
sometimes  a  fatty  substance. 

Ciuten  exhibits  the  same  percentage  composition 
as  the  albuminoids:  it  is  not,  however,  a  simple  proxi- 
mate principle,  but  mav  be  separated  into  two  dis- 
tinct substances,  one  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble 
in  alcohol;  and.  according  to  Ritthausen,  the  por- 
tion soluble  in  alcohol  may  be  further  resolved  into 
two  substances,  one  called  mucin,  or  vegetable 
casein,  the  other  zltttiM,  gliadin.  or  vegetable  gela- 
tin; the  portion  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  called  vege- 
table  Jibrin.  Watts,  Diet.  tifChem. 

Gluten-lnread  (glii'ten-bred).  n.  A  kind  of 
bread  in  which  there  is  a  large  proportion 
of  gluten.    It  is  used  in  diabetea 

Gluveus  (gl6-t£'usX  n.    Same  as  Glutaue. 

Glutinate  (glQ'tin-&tX  o.f.  pret.  <ft  pp.  glu- 
tinated;  ppr.  glutinating.  [L.  glutino,  glu- 
tinatum,  from  gluten,  glue.]  To  unite  with 
glue;  to  cement.    Bailey. 

OlUttnatlon  (glQ-tin-a'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
glutinating  or  uniting  with  glue. 

Olutlliatlve  (gl&'tin-at-ivX  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  cementing:  tenacious. 

Glutine,  GluUn  (gia'tinX  n.  The  same  as 
GViaduM  (which  seeX 

Glutinoie  (glfi'tin-OsX  a.    Same  as  Glutm- 

OU8. 

GlUtinosity  (gld-tin-os'i  -tiX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  glutinous;  viscousness. 

GlutinoUB  (glu'Un-us),  a.  [L.  glutinoeus, 
from  gluten.  See  Glue.  ]  1.  Viscous;  viscid; 
tenacious;  having  the  quality  of  glue;  re- 
sembling glue. 

Next  this  marble  venom'd  «eat. 

Smear 'd  with  gums  of  glutinous  heat.     Milton. 

2.  In  bot  besmeared  with  a  slippery  moist- 
ure; as,  a  glxUinout  leaf. 
GluUnoUBUeMCglO'tin-us-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  glutinous;  viscosity;  vis- 
cidity; tenacity.    Cheyne. 

Glutman  (giut'man),  n.  pi.  GLutmen  (gluf - 
menX  A  custom-house  term  for  an  extra 
officer  employed  when  a  glut  of  work  de- 
mands assistsjice. 

GQuts  (glutsX  n.  The  Oxfordshire  local  name 
for  the  broad-nosed  eel  iAnguiUa  latirot- 
trie). 

Gluiton  (glut'nX n.  {Tr.glouttm;  L.L. gluto, 
glutto,  from  L  gliUw,  to  swallow.]  1.  One 
who  indulges  to  excess  in  eating,  or  eating 
and  drinking:  one  who  gorges  himself  with 
food;  a  gomuuidizer.  —  2.  One  who  indulges 
or  is  eager  in  anything  to  excess. 


Gluttom  In  murder,  wanton  to  destroy.    Granville. 

8.  In  tooL  the  Gulo  areticut,  a  carnivorous 
quadruped,  about  the  size  of  a  large  badger, 
and  intermediate  between  the  bear  family 
(Ur8idaB)and  thewea8els(]tfustelid»Xresem- 
oling  the  former  family  in  general  structure 
and  the  latter  in  dentition.  It  inhabita 
Northern  Europe  and  America,  and  is  known 
also  by  Uie  name  of  Wolverene  or  Wolverine. 
Tlie  glutton  is  slow  and  deficient  in  agility, 
but  persevering,  cunning,  fierce,  and  uf 
great  strength.  It  prefers  putrid  flesh,  and 
has  an  extremely  fetid  odour.  The  fur  is 
valuable,  that  from  Siberia  being  preferred 
from  its  being  of  a  glossy  black.  It  receives 
its  name  from  its  voracity,  which,  however, 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Glutton  t  (glufnX  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
glutton;  gluttonous.  *  Glutton  aouu.'  I>ry' 
deti, 

A  glutton  monastery  In  former  ages  makes  a  hon- 
gry  ministry  in  our  days.  FutUr. 

Glutton  t  (glufn),  v.sw    To  eat  to  excess;  to 
gormandise ;  to  indulge  the  appetite  to  ex- 
cesa 
Whereon  in  Egypt  gluttonittg  they  fed.    Drayto*t 

(Huttont  (glut'nX  v-t  To  overfill,  as  with 
food;  to  glut 

Then  after  all  yotir  fooling,  fat,  and  wine. 
Glutton' d  at  last,  return,  at  home  to  pine.  L^tmlace. 

GQuttonlBll  (glut'n-ish),  a.  Gluttonous.  Sir 
P.  Sidney.    [Rare.] 

Gluttonlse  (glut'n-izX  v. i.  To  eat  to  excess; 
to  eat  voraciously;  to  indulge  the  appetite  to 
excess;  to  be  luxurious  uallyufeU.  [Rare  ] 

GQuttonoUB  (glut'n-usX  a.  I.  Given  to  ex- 
cessive eating;  indulging  the  appetite  for 
food  to  excess ;  insatiable.  *  This  glu  ttofume 
age.'    Raleigh. 

When  they  would  smile  and  fawn  upon  his  debts. 
And  take  down  th'  interest  in  their  gluttnous  nuiws. 

SMaJt. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  consisting  in  exces- 
sive eating. 

Well  observe 
The  rule  of  not  too  much,  by  temperance  taught 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drinic'st,  seeking  from  thence 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight    Mitton. 

GQuttonoUBly  (glut'n-us-liX  adv.  In  a  glut- 
tonous manner;  with  the  voracity  of  a  glut- 
ton; with  excessive  eating. 

Gluttony  (glutn-iX  n.  Txie  act  or  practice 
of  a  glutton;  excess  in  eating,  or  eating  and 
drinking;  extravagant  indulgence  of  the 
appetite  for  food;  voracity;  luxury  of  the 
table. 

Gluttony,  a  vice  in  a  great  fortune,  a  curse  in  a  small. 

HolyeU^. 
Their  vaxni^'wxi gluttonies  and  gorgeous  feasts. 

Mitten. 

Gluy  (glfi'i).  a-    Same  as  Gluey. 

Glyoerla  (gli-sfi'ri-a),  n.  [Gr.  glykeroi,  gly- 
kys,  sweet.  ]  A  genus  of  grasses,  chiefly  dis 
tinguished  from  Poa  by  having  the  flowers  in 
more  linear  subcylindrical  spikelets.  There 
are  about  forty  species,  two  or  three  of  which 
are  found  in  Britain,  bmG.  aquatica,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  one  of 
the  largest  of  our  grasses,  and  is  eaten  bv 
cattle;  and  G.  Jluitan*,  the  seeds  of  which 
are  collected  and  used  as  an  article  of  food 
under  the  name  of  manna-croup,  furnish- 
ing a  light  nutritious  aliment  for  invalida 

Glyoerlde  (gli's^-ridX  n.  in  chem.  a  com- 
];K)und  ether  of  the  triatomic  alcohol  gly- 
cerine. Some  of  the  glycerides  exist  ready 
formed,  as  natural  fats,  in  the  bodies  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  many  more  may  be 
produced  artificially  by  the  action  of  acid 
upon  glycerine. 

Glycerine,  Glycerin  (gii's^-rinX  n.    [From 

Gr.  glykyg,  sweet]  ((\H.O,.)  A  trans- 
parent colourless  liquid  with  a  sweet  ta»te, 
obtained  from  natural  fata  by  snponiflca- 
tion  with  alkalies  or  by  the  action  of  sujer- 
heated  steam. 

Glycerlslne  (gli-s^-ri'zin),  n.  Same  as  Gly- 
eyrrhizin. 

Gfiroerule  (gli'sA-rtilX  n.  (CsH^)  The  hypo- 
thetical triatomic  radical  of  glycerine  and 
the  glycerides. 

Glyceryl  (gll's*-rilX  n.  (CA-)  The  radicle 
of  glycerine. 

GlycooolL  Glycodne  (glI1co-ko1,  glfko-ain). 
n.  [Gr.  glykys,  sweet,  and  kolla,  glue.]  An- 
other name  for  gelatine  sugar.    See  Okla- 

TINE. 

Glycogen  (gllTco-jen),  n.  [Gr.  glyky;  sweet, 
and  gennad,  to  produce.]  In  orgame  chem 
and  phviiol.  a  proximate  non-nitrogenous 
principle  occurring  in  the  epithelial  ceUs  of 
the  liver,  where  it  exists  as  an  amoiphotts 
matter.  In  properties  it  seems  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  starch  and  dextrine,  and 
is  a  respiratory  or  heat-forming  food.    In 
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oLTOoannc 


the  Unr.  It  1*  coDTertttl  Into  slnvow. 
ingtaiiljrc "    -  -----.--- 

or  tbii  Itie^ 


OlycolU 


(gll1l<il),n.   |COBipDun<led 


tC,H,l),l     ....     .,. 

L-ompauod)  intermoilimtelnthoirnri.perllei 
ud  chemlul  nlitjniu  betoken  ulcohol  lUd 
■IjecrUn.  or  tfai  twUiei  ol  which  Ih<H  in 
Iha  tjrpaa.  OUi«rwiK  uiprvueil,  gtyaot  I)  a 
dlatomlo  *cid,  iIcoIidI  heing  ■  niaiutonilc 
nut  gVtstriat  ■  triUomlr.  Il  1>  UquJil,  In- 
odoruiu,  ot  ■■w«ell>b  lute,  ud  intulublc 
In  wtUr  uid  KlcobDl. 
aivconluL  OlTCOnlC  (Elt-ka'Dl-in,  tilMiun'' 
iBXnnin  »!Vm»ii«,ffJy™r,i™,(r>imOr. 
tlllkdatui:  Irurn  lu  Inventor  Uly^'^l  *  term 

lAllD  pMlTT,  coiiiliUng  of  three  Ceet— ■ 
■poade«,  a  chorljunb.  ind  ft  pyrrhlc 

Olrayrrbln  (gii-ii-H'H).  h    |Or.  atvirti: 

'uoiu  pluiU,  coniiMlng  ol  parFDnlil  ber- 
■ — 1  piiinite  le»iei,  uid 


NiiiU  irhHe.  jello    . 

luy  iplk«  or  riMine*     (I.  glabra  la  the 

Idint  [ram  wblch  llqnorics  It  dsriTeil;  It  li 


uuDT,  Rniali,  ud  Spkbi ;  itlclc  liqnorlca, 
the  bUek  IntplHstod  eitnct  ol  Uig  ^wta. 
cumea  chiefly  from  CilibrU. 

aiyOTrmiHa  tell-il-ri'iin),  B.  <C«H-0»)  A 
pocuUKT  ucchuioe  matter  obtamed  from 
the  root  of  Gti/eyrrhiia  glabra. 

aiTILOlriU  (g'lnhn  Tbd  Celtic  form  of 
aUa,  and  a  prettj  conmion  alemeat  In  place- 
nuiwi;  aa.  OJ^n.  Ofyn-con-wg.  Ofynial.  Id 
Wain;  Otytui  In  Antrim,  [rdand  Written 
alu  aiin,  atinne.  Olilmnt. 

«jpb  (gUtX  n.  rOr.  «In>M.  frnm  gltpM. 
tduUTB  I  In  AnjJp.  and  dr^A.  a  channel  or 
eaTlljr,  uiuUji  tartlcal.  Intended  ai  an  onia- 

IgiMS'aXn.    [Or.  p(io>W,  acDlp- 


loulptured  omimanta^n  of 
their  (sr>pH»«    'fitej  occnr  in  the  oolite. 

abrphlo  (glinii),  n.     ■  --' 

^«Ucb  a  word  It  lm[ 

pJ.     |Qr.Bi«i*w, 

laio  the  ttrlnff.  j  A  family  of  Ermnocaipoua 
Itcblai.  containing  one  Brltltbgeniu,  Chlo- 

fflntXWb  (glifo-gnf).  V.  I.  [Or  glypU, 
aaeDgrttliu.  andirmpAi,  to-detcrlbe.)  To 
form  platei  by  the  prxrceea  of  glypbography. 

OljpIUICnpIltellf'o-gnlXTi.  Aplaleformed 
bj  gliphoaraphjr,  or  an  impratilon  taken 

QlTPttompIwr  (glif-og'n-f#r),  n.  One 
renad  In,  or  one  who  practiaei  gtypho- 

C^pbokimnblC  (gllfo-grafikli  «.     Of  or 

pertalnuig  to  gljphographj. 
olTPlMcntpKr  (glU-og'ra-')).  11 

type  proceai  uually  conducted 

t  metll  plate  U  conred  with 

iCTDUDd.  and  a  deilgn  etched  on 

aoad  by  htTlng  aeTeral  coila  of  Ink.  or  a 
hollowi  are  deep  enoogh  the  plate  la  placed 


anertbei 

ai3VtiB(jiltpuii).a.  Lur,ainiaA,coencnir«.i 
1.  hi  Miivnl  tigured.  -i  Fertalalnjf  to  the 
■li  of  engraTlng  on  preciom  Btnnea. 

fflTpUc,  OlTPtlix  (glip'tlk,  gllp'UkiX  n- 
Tle  art  of  engraving  on  predou  itonea 

(HjptOCrtlUli  (gllp-Vkri-Bnal.it.  [Or  glfp- 
w,Bcu]ptured,and  jhrrum,  a  lllj.]  A  genu 
of  foHll  encrlnlla.  to  ealltil  rrom  thcdr 
highly  oniwnented  batal  plate*.    They  be- 


IjptodlptamiefgUp-UMUp'Ur.hiXii.    A 

nember  of  the  tun  lljr  Dlyptoalptertiu  (which 

ol  (gUp-tOHUp-IAr-l'Dl).  n  pi 


__.,  Afuimrof ganoid foeallflahetoccor- 
rlng  In  tbe  Devonian  aerlet  of  nickt.  chaiac- 
terfiad  by  two  donal  Ont  placed  very  far 
back,  and  two  ventnit  having  a  tlmllarpotl. 
tlon.      Of  the  ipeclet  having  rbombgidal  ,  OtUTTS,  n.     See  Oni 


I.  Tnymifi,  to  gnaah:  found  In  •iniUar 

>I  In  a  tree,  li  probably  the  tame  word, 
wling  and  murmuring  ditpoiltlun 


[laln.l  fo 


the  Kenui  Glfpt'^niui  may  be  rf 
ganled  aa  the  type,  and  Holoptychlui  a 
ihoae  with  CTcloldal  tcalei. 
OlTptodon  (Bllp'i.-don),  n.  (Or.  glmta 
engraved,  and  000111,  tooth— 10  named  rroD 
lU  fluted  teeth.1  A  glgviUc  foaJiU  edenUt 
animal,  doaely  allied  to  the  armadilloei 
found  In  the  upper  tertiary  atrala  of  SouU 
America    II  I>  of  the  itia  of  an  ax,  ani 


CIjIXDdo.  ICO'A'^'  OMifal. 

Dovered  with  a  coat  of  mail  formed  of  poij- 
sonal  oauoua  platea  united  by  iiiturea 

(&rptOSTapb(gllp'tagnr),H.  lOr.glvplM. 
engraved,  and  ifraphi,  to  deecribe.]  An 
engraving  on  a  gam  or  pracloui  atone. 

OlJIItOBntplMr  (glip  -  tog'tal-*r).  n.      An 

CD^tocrapIile(ttllp-to-gTar'lk).a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  glyptognphy ;  deacrlblng  the 
method!  of  engraving  on  precloui  itonea 


(nn>tocTapIi7(gllp-togYa-R),  n.    1. ' 
or  proceai  of  engraving  on  preeioui 


(nnitcInDni(gllp'to-U-i  .      . 

Coi,  Kulptured.  and  loiwi.  the  throat  1 
geaut  of  toMll  ganoid  Oahea  al  the  Devoi 


art  of  engraving  0 


dirided  li 

longed  conical  terrnlna 

Ittte  tvpaoT  therhomi 

of  tbe  olyptodlplcTini. 
CBnrtoUkM*  (gllp-to-tb*^),  n    {OT.glvp- 

tot,  engraved,  and  UtAt,  a  repoaltorj.  ]    A 

bnl1dln«  or  nxnn  for  the  prEaerratlos  of 

worka  M  aenlpture. 
GOrptOtlMk  (gllp'to-tbek),  n.  Same  at  CKvp- 

01yn«r(glla-l«r>.ii.    Bami 


Sibe.  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Compoal- 
,  Nine  ortenipedeiarafound lb  Britain, 
and  are  known  by  the  popular  namei  of 
cudweed  and  ererlaitlng. 
atV.IOiiairtCnAr^n  ^thDreTbaNaiK.1 
A  knot;  ipeclflcallT,  t  hard  knot  on  1  tree; 
hence,  a  taa^,  thiekiet  croaa-gralned  per- 


Onarl  (nlrl),  n.   A  protnbenuice  on  the  out 

tide  of  a  Ijw'  a  knot- ""' f-_j»w 

ont  and  knoti  wllhli 


ffnarlfwith- 

>tty;fnllof  knnti; 
uiaixni  wiui  jiiuiiuixiiBiitea.     'The^nartHl 
oak.'    Shak.—t.  CintgialBed;  pervene. 
ftaaiij  (°*rl'l),  a.     Having  knota:  knotty, 

OnaiT,  QlUtrl  (nlr,  nitrf),  ■  I.    10.  K  ftrr. 


^— _^  ,jaah>,  e.t.  [O.K.  onaaU,  gnaytif, 
D.  tnartrn,  0  knirnAin.  Dan.  kmki.  flw. 
knattra,  gniuta,  to  gnaih.]  To  Btrtke  to- 
gether (the  leeth).  at  In  anger  or  pMn. 


•trlkeordaihthe 
pain,  deipair,  an. 


(naah'lng'll),  adw-  In  a  gnaah- 
iiiginaoDei;  with gnaihlng. 
flat  (nat).  •>.  [A.  Sox.  ^ntrt.-  LO.  gnid.  n 
imallkindofgnat^perliapitklntoO.  gnattr . 
bbellcb.]  Anameapplledlotavenliniecli' 
if thegenuiCnlei,  nie proboacli or itlng ul 

If  eiqulilte  flneneti,  dentatad  or  edged; 
tbeie  are  the  modified  mandlblei  and  mu- 
Ills  The  tnelea  are  dealltuM  ot  itingi,  and 
lie  further  dlitlngulihed  by  their  plume- 
llke  antennn.  The  moit  tiuDbleHima  ol 
Ihli  genui  la  the  mouulto,  -Strain  at  a 
nul  (MaI.ullL2(),  tobetcrupuloutabout 


Qreeki,  and  Bomi 


■on  then 


_ ...Lte)  through 

Thia  wu  a  matter  of  nll<^on  wii 

an«t-Bower  (nat'flou-firX  ». 

(bt^Ut  (gna-thl-tUl  n. 
Jaw.  and  -Uit    term,  denol 
tlon.]    In  paaol.  Inflammal 

OnaUodon  (nath'o-don),  n 

of  molluio,  ot  which  thei 

Orleana     nie  t'-— ■■- ■- - 


I  of  the  Jewi. 
ig  their  whlee 


I  clean 


id  two  lateral  onei,  the  111. 

'    ahapad  like  a  jaw-boiic 

■"■    '     "■  ■  "JeaplgDonal, 

In  the  Soulli 


£  Annua  or  blnli (the  tooth, 
allied  to  the  pigeona,  fo 
Sea  iBlanda    It  li  alto  c 

leKmblance  of  the  dodo. 
OnutllOiila,  1  QnAthonlcalt  (nath-on'lk. 
uatban'lk-al).  a.  1 1,.  gaalAo,  Or.  fmitJiBn. 
•  latcbeetagre.d)  fellow,  hence  uied  bj 
Terence  ai  the  name  of  a  parailte.  troiii 
ar.;7wlA«,the)aw  1  Flattering;  deceitful. 
■Tu  attend  othen  bathing  or  anointing .  .  . 
It  tervlle  and  pnalAotiieai'    TVand  q/^lu- 

OUitbOIIlcally  (nath-nn'lkailiX  adn  In  i 
gnathonlc  manner;  aervllely;  paraaltlcally 
aiuthopOdlM  (nath-o'p«-dll).  n.  pi    (Gr. 


rt.]    1 


-o^to-maX  n.    [Or.  fnn- 

of  liematoid  entoioa,'  But  dltcoveted  by 
Owen  in  the  itomach  of  the  tiger.  The 
body  ii  round,  elaitlc,  and  attenuated  al 
both  eitremitiet,  and  the  largeit  !■  about 
1  inch  in  length.    Tlie  fenni  it  alto  known 


■      -ntp^r).".    Ahlfdlhat 


thlngi;  In  allnalon 


eh,flc  locA;      t.to:     l.iob; 


T.  ton;      ng,  rify;      TO.  tteni  th,  Wn; 


GNAW 
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iti  Beveral  changes  is  transfonned  into  a 
gnat;  the  larva  of  a  gnat 
Cuiaw  (n»).  v.t  [A.  Sax.  gnagan,  D.  Imogen, 
knaauwen,  O.  gnagen,  Dan.  gnave,  noMf 
IceL  and  Sw.  gnaga,  naga,  to  gnaw.]  1.  To 
bite  off  by  little  and  litUe;  to  bite  or  scrape 
off  with  the  foreteeth ;  to  wear  away  by 
biting ;  to  nibble  at ;  as,  rats  gnaw  a  board 
or  plank;  a  worm  anawt  the  wood  of  a  tree 
or  the  plank  of  a  snip. 

His  bonn  clean  picked;  his  very  bones  they  j^tutw. 

DryiteH. 

2.  To  bite  in  agony  or  rage. 

Thejfnawtd  their  tongues  for  pain.  Rev.  zvi  la 

At  this  he  turned  all  red  and  paced  his  haU. 

Horn  fMitw'd  his  under,  now  nis  upper  Up. 

Tennyson. 
a  To  eat  into  or  wear  away  bv,  or  as  by. 
continued  biting;  to  consume;  to  waste;  to 
fret;  to  corrode. 

O'er  the  wild  waste  the  stupid  ostrich  strajrs, 
Whose  fierce  dicrettion /'mowx  the  tempered  steel. 

Miciie. 

Oxiaw  (nnX  v.i.  L  To  use  the  teeth  in  biting; 
to  bite  with  rei>eated  effort,  as  in  eating  or 
removing  with  the  teeth  something  hard, 
unwieldy,  or  unmanageable. 

GrowUnr  like  a  dog  .  .  .  when  he  fears 
To  lose  nis  bone,  and  lays  his  foot  upon  it 
"         '  Tenn 


Gnaminf  and  growling^. 


rennyson. 


2.  To  be  affected  with  continuous,  severe 
pain,  as  if  being  corroded;  as,  my  tooth 
onatM. 

Oxiawer  (nu'dr),  n.  l.  One  who  or  that  which 
niaws  or  corrodes.— 2.  In  zooL  a  rodent 
Craig. 

GnelM  (nIsX  n.  [O.  gneitt,  gneiiz.)  In  min- 
eral a  species  of  rock,  composed  of  quarts, 
felspar,  and  mica,  arranged  in  layers.  The 
layers,  whether  straight  or  curved,  are  fre- 

auently  thick,  but  often  vary  considerably  in 
lie  same  specimen.  It  passes  on  one  side  into 
granite,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  slaty 
structure,  and  on  the  other  into  mica  slate. 
It  is  rich  in  metallic  ores,  but  contains  no 
fossil  remains.  PorphyriUc  gneiss  presents 
large  distinct  crystals  of  felspar  which  tra- 
verse several  of  the  foliated  layers.  Gneiss 
often  contains  hornblende  in  place  of  mica, 
and  receives  the  name  of  syenitic  gneiss. 
The  only  difference  between  this  rock  and 
granite  consists  in  the  foliation  of  gneiss, 
the  materials  of  granite  being  cnrstalUzed 
promiscuously,  those  of  gneiss  bemg  segre- 
gated in  lavers. 

Cnieisslc  (nls'ik),  a.    Same  as  Oneiuote. 

Gneissoid  (nis'oidX  a.  [Oneitt,  and  Gr.  etdos, 
resemblance.]  Resembling  gneiss,  a  term 
applied  to  rocks  when  their  cnemicial  ingre- 
dients  are  segregated  more  distinctly  than 
in  the  ordinary  schists,  yet  do  not  show  the 
well-marked  layers  of  gneiss;  or  when  the 
CT3rstalline  character  is  more  pronounced 
than  in  gneiss,  the  layers  not  vet  being  so 
entirely  obliterated  as  in  granite. 

GneiBSOM  (nis'ds).  a.  Having  the  qualities 
of,  resembling,  or  exhibiting  the  texture  or 
structure  of  gneiss. 

GnetacetQ  (n6-ta's^-«), n.  p{.  (See  below.]  A 
nat  order  of  gymnogenous  plants,  popularly 
called  joint-firs,  and  consisting  of  smidl  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  flowers  arranged  in  catkins  or 
heada  The  seeds  of  some  of  them  are  eaten. 
There  are  two  genera.  Ephedra  and  Gnetum. 

Onetum  (nd'tumX  n.  [From  gnemor,  its 
name  in  the  Isle  of  Temate.]  A  genus  of 
East  Indian  plants,  the  Joint-firs,  nat  order 
GnetacesB.  The  seeds  of  O.  gnenum  are 
roasted  and  eaten. 

Gnide,t  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  gnidan,  to  rub,  to 
break  in  pieces;  Dan.  gnide,  Sw.  gnida,  to 
rub.]  To  break  in  pieces;  to  comminute; 
to  rub;  to  burnish. 

There  mayst  thou  see  .  .  .  tnt'tUng  of  sheldes. 

Chnuirr. 

Onofl^t  n.  [Probably  aldn  to  gnaw]  A 
miser. 

The  caitiffrM^said  to  his  crue. 

My  money  Is  many,  my  incomes  but  few.    Chatuer. 

Gnome  (ndmX  n.  (Fr,  supposed  to  be  from 
Gr.  grUim/Sm  one  that  knows,  a  guardian, 
from  root  gno  (seen  in  E.  know),  to  know.] 

1.  An  imaginary  being,  supposed  by  the 
Cabalists  to  inhabit  the  inner  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  to  l>e  the  guardian  of  mines, 
quarries,  &c. 

Pope  has  made  admirable  use  in  this  fine  poem 
(X<t/r  ^tfu  L»cA)  of  the  fabled  race  oXptcmts. 

IVar  burton. 

2.  A  dwarf;  a  goblin;  a  person  of  small 
stature  or  misshapen  features,  or  of  strange 
appearance. 

Gnome  Ca6m  or  nVrnkX  n.  [Gr.  gndmi,  a 
maxim,  from  gnfinai,  to  know.]  A  brief  re- 
flection or  maxim;  a  saw;  an  aphorism. 


Gn»mt  (is)  a  saying  pertaining  to  the  manners  and 
conmioa  praalces  of  men.  which  declareth,  by  an 
apte  brevity,  what  in  this  our  lyfe  ought  to  be  done 
or  not  done.  Ptaekam. 

Gnomic,  Gnomical  (nOm'ik,  ndm'ik-alX  a. 
[Gr.  gnOmikot.  See  last  art]  Sententious; 
containing  or  dealing  in  maxims;  didactic: 
applied  especially  to  a  particular  class  of 
poetry  written  by  Theognis  and  others  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  to  the  writers. 

Gnomlct  Gnomical  t  (nom'ik,  nomlk-al),  a. 
Catachrestic  for  Gnomonieal.  See  Gnomo- 
Mio.    '  An  ordinary  j^nomioot  dial.'    Baeon. 

Onomlometrlcal  (nd^mi-o-met'^rik-alX  a. 
[Gr.  gndm/Ofif  an  index,  and  metreO,  to  mea- 
sure.] A  term  applied  to  a  telescope  and 
microscope,  instruments  for  measuring  the 
angles  of  crystals  bv  reflection,  and  for 
ascertaining  the  inclination  of  strata,  and 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  angles  when  the 
eye  is  not  placed  at  the  vertex. 

Gnomologio,  Gnomdoglcal  (n6-mo-loj'ik. 
nd-mo-lof  ik-al),  a.  Of  or  ];)ertaining  to  gno- 
mology. 

GnomolOgy  (n6-moro-li),  n.  (Gr.  gnowi,  a 
maxim  or  sentence,  ana  togot,  discourse.]  A 
collection  of  or  treatise  on  maxims,  grave 
sentences,  or  reflections;  the  knowledge  of 
or  literature  regarding  such.    [Hare.  ] 

Which  art  of  powerful  reclaiming  wisest  men  have 
also  taught  in  their  ethical  precepts  and /9r#m«/(yj«i'. 

Gnomon  (nO'mon).  n.  (Gr.  gnSmSn,  an  index, 
from  the  root  gno,  to  know.  ]  1.  In  dialling, 
the  style  or  pin,  which  by  its  shadow  shows 
the  hour  of  the  day.  Sometimes  poetically 
used  for  a  pendulum. 

And.  outward  from  its  depth,  the  self-moved  sword 

Swings  slow  its  awful  if'*^''*''*  of  red  fire 

From  side  to  side.  £.  B.  Bratuning. 

2.  In  astron.  a  style  erected  pefpendicularly 
to  the  horizon,  in  order  to  And  uie  altitudes, 
declinations,  ac.,  of  the  sun  and  stars.  The 
gnomon  is  usually  a  pillar  or  column  or 
pyramid  erected  upon  level  ground  or  a 
pavement  It  was  much  used  by  the  ancient 
astronomers,  and  gnomons  of 
great  height,  with  meridian 
fines  attached  to  them,  are 
still  common  in  France  and 
Italy.— 3.  The  index  of  the 
hour-circle  of  a  globe.— 4.  In 
gtom.  the  two  complements 
of  a  parallelogram,  together 
with  either  of  the  parallelo- 
grams about  the  diameter. 
Thus  in  the  parallelogram 
ABOD.  the  two  complements, 
Ai  and  ic,  together  with  the  parallelogram 
BO,  are  called  the  gnomon  aof  or  ceh. 

Gnomonlc,  (taomonlcal  (nd-mon'ik.  n6- 
mon'ik-al},a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  dial- 
ling.—2.  In  boL  bent  at  right  anglea— &no- 
monic  projection,  a  projection  of  the  circles 
of  the  sphere,  in  which  the  ];K)int  of  sight  is 
taken  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  the 
princiiMl  plane  is  tangent  to  the  surface  of 
the  sphere. 

Gnomonlcally  (nd-mon'lk-aMi).  adv.  In 
a  gnomonieal  manner;  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gnomonic  projection. 

Gnomonlcs  (nd-mon'iks),  n.  The  art  or 
science  of  dialling,  or  of  constructing  dials 
to  show  the  hour  of  the  day  by  the  shadow 
of  a  gnomon. 

Gnomonlst  (nd'mon-ist),  n.  One  versed  in 
gnoroonica 

Onomonolocy  (nd-mon-oro-Ji),  n.  A  trea- 
tise on  dialling. 

Gnoo  (n5),  n.    Same  as  Onu. 

GnosuC  (nos'tik),  n.  [L.  gnoetietu,  Gr.  gndi- 
tiko$,  from  root  gno,  K.  know.]  One  of  a 
sect  of  philosophers  that  arose  in  the 
flrst  ages  of  Cluistianity,  who  pretended 
they  were  the  only  men  who  had  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  They 
formed  for  themselves  a  fantastical  system 
of  theology  crudely  combined  from  Greek 
and  oriental  philosophy,  to  which  they  ac- 
commodated their  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  held  that  all  natures,  intelligi- 
ble, intellectual,  and  material,  are  derived 
by  successive  emanations  from  the  infinite 
fountain  of  Deity.  These  emanations  they 
called  eons. 

Gnostic  (nos'tik).  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Gnos- 
tics or  their  doctrines. 

GnOftldim  (nos'ti-sizmX  n.    The  doctrines, 

Erinciples,  or  system  of  philosophy  taught 
y  the  Gnostics. 
GtalOWe,t  pret  of  gnaw.    Gnawed. 

His  children  wenden  that  it  for  hunger  was 
That  he  his  armes /7i<rxv.  CManetr. 

Gnu  (nOX  n.  [Hottentot  gnu  or  npu]  A 
genus  of  ruminant  quadrupeds  (Catoble- 


pasX  inhabiting  the  plains  and  wilds  of 
South  Africa,  generally  ranked  by  naturalists 
among  the  antelopes,  but  by  some  placed 


Gnu  {CaUbUf^u £nu). 

among  the  ox  family.  The  form  of  the  best 
known  species,  C.  gnu,  partakes  of  that  of 
the  antelope,  ox,  and  horse.  Both  sexes 
have  horns,  and  long  hair  surrounds  the  face 
and  muzzle.  They  are  said  to  be  fierce  when 
attacked,  but  when  taken  young  have  been 
found  to  be  capable  of  domestication. 
Go  (gd),  v.i.  pret  toene;  pp.  gone;  ppr.  gvii^. 
[  Went,  though  used  aa  the  pret ,  is  reafly  the 
past  tense  (^  iMnd,  A  Sax.  ttwmfan,  to  turn,  to 
go.  In  A.  Sax.  the  verb  appears  in  two  forms, 
a  contracted,  gdn,  and  a  lengthened  and  na- 
salized form,  gangan,  O.  and  Pro  v.  £.  and 
Sc.  gang,  to  go.  The  former  corresponds 
with  Dan.  gaae,  D.  gaan,Q.  gehen,  the  latter 
with  Goth,  gaggan  (that  is  gangan\  Icel. 
ganga,  O.H.u.  gangan.  The  past  of  gdn  was 
eode,  eodon,  in  later  times  yode,  yeae,  from 
a  root  i,  to  go,  seen  also  in  L.  to.  Or.  eimi, 
to  go.]  1.  To  move;  to  pass;  to  proceed;  to  be 
in  motion  from  anv  cause  or  in  any  manner, 
as  by  the  action  of  the  limba,  by  a  convey- 
ance, or  as  a  machine:  used  sometimes  lit* 
erally  and  sometimes  figuratively.  'The 
mourners  go  about  the  streets.'  £ccl  xiL  6. 

Clocks  wiU^  as  they  are  set ;  but  man. 
Irregular  man's  never  constant,  never  certain. 

Otwmy. 

2.  To  walk;  to  move  on  the  feet  or  step  by 
step;  also,  to  walk  step  by  step,  or  leisurely, 
as  distinguished  from  nmning  or  haatins: 
as,  the  child  b^ns  to  go  alone  at  a  year  old. 

You  know  that  love 
Win  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  ^«.  Shak. 

Thou  must  run  to  him ;  for  thou  hast  staUd  so  long 
that  e^ing  will  scarce  serve  the  turn.  Shmk. 

5.  To  depart;  to  move  from  a  place:  op- 
posed to  cfAne;  as,  the  maU  goee  and  comes 
every  day. 

I  will  let  you  ^o  that  ye  may  sacrifice.     Es.  vilL  & 

4.  To  l>e  passed  on  from  one  to  another;  to 
have  currency  or  use;  to  pass;  to  circulate; 
also,  to  be  reckoned;  to  be  esteemed. 

And  so  the  Jest  e*«*  round.  Drydtn. 

The  money  .  .  .  should  go  according  to  its  true 
value.  L$cM«. 

And  the  man  vent  among,  men  for  an  old  roan  in 
the  days  of  SauL  t  Sam.  xvii.  la. 

6.  To  proceed  or  happen  in  a  given  manner; 
to  fare;  to  be  carried  on;  to  have  course:  to 
come  to  an  issue  or  result;  to  succeed;  to 
turn  out 

H  ow  goes  the  night,  t>oy  T  Skttk. 

I  think,  as  the  world  goes,  he  was  a  good  tort  ot 
ntan  enough.  Arbuthnot. 

Whether  the  cause  goes  for  me  or  against  me.  you 
must  pay  me  the  reward.  Witts. 

6.  To  apply;  to  be  applicable;  aa.  the  argu- 
ment goee  to  this  point  only. —7.  To  apply 
one's  self ;  to  set  one's  self;  to  undertaae. 

Seeing  himself  confronted  by  so  many,  like  a  reso- 
lute orator  he  went  not  to  d^iial,  but  to  Justify  his 
cruel  falsehood.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

8.  To  have  recourse  to;  as,  to  j^  to  law  — 
0.  To  be  about  to  do;  as,  I  yru  going  to  say; 
I  am  going  to  begin  harvest.  [In  tms  usage 
it  may  be  regarded  as  an  auxiliary  verb. } 

10.  To  be  guided  or  regulated:  to  proceed 
by  some  principle  or  rule;  as.  we  are  to  go 
by  the  rules  of  law  or  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Scripture. 

We  are  to  jf<>  by  another  measure.  S/rat. 

11.  To  be  with  young;  to  be  pregnant;  to 
gestate;  as,  the  females  of  different  animals 
go  some  a  longer,  some  a  shorter  time.— 

12.  To  be  alienated  in  payment  or  exchange; 
to  be  sold:  to  be  disr><>sed  of;  as.  if  our  ex- 
ports are  of  less  value  than  our  importa. 


Fite,  fltr,  fat,  f»n;       m6,  met,  h^;       pine,  pin;      n6te.  not.  move;       tdbe.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abime;     y.  Sc  fey. 


la.  To  hne  unimatlan  ud  unflkggijiig  la- 
come  ;  u,  the  buoinw  ta*d :  I  will gt  ball ; 
be  will  go  lotet.-fa  goabtaL(a)  to  Ht  one'* 
wit  In  >  boilDen  (i)  To  Uke  i  dreuitou 
wm;  to  iccompliih  ■araetbing. 

(f)  iVaui- to  tack;  tc  turn  tbo  beul  of  aalikp, 

(ft)  Trienvd  ode"i  DiUre  Cd.  (J>  ToX 
uttsreil.  dlKloKd.  or  pub]l«h«d.  —  To  go 

{S)  To  tie  In  nppodllon';  to  be  d)ugl««ble; 
— To  ffo  ahgait,  to  proceed,  eipeciall;  at  a 
Sreat  nte:  to  make  rapid  progreH;  to  be 
eDl«rprl*ln(;  to  id  iDrwtrd;  to  go  In  >d- 
nnce.— T^  so  aAlt,  la)  to  wltbdnv;  to 
ntlra  Into  «  prlnte  iKuMlDiL  (tlTosm 
to  deriate  Irom  the  right  wij.—To  as  bt- 
tvean,  to  Inlanwae:  to  medlHte:  to  atEempt 
(o  reconcile  or  to  adjuit  dlflerencia 

■lUl.  iH^nd  IW :  Idi  Ui'iU«1  ht  >u  mul  lor  her. 

— Tc  gt  hfj/atid,  to  overreaclL 

—  To  ^  fty.  (a)  to  pau  near  and  boyond.  (fr) 


WTocomBbyjtoBet 

(ft)  To  rail;  loconie  to  notblng.    WTq  h« 

doctrlne'orihedlilneriEhtor  king! 'wlU  not 
f«  idnm  la  tbl*  period  ol  the  world, 

—Tajoforaptrrm  oriAi'is,  (a)  lobe  In  ta- 
Tout  or  a  perun  or  tJdng.  (o>  To  proceed 
to  attack  a  pcnon:  to  treat  wlUi  Tfolencc. 
[Amorlcan  colloql-To  go  far  nulAiM.  to 
hate  no  »a!ue,  meaning,  or  eBlcacj  —To  m 
/vrlh,  to  luae  or  d^patt  out  ol  a  nlace.  -  To 

to  have  din'tutt;  to  ocapc— Tn  fu  in.  to 
take  an  actlre  parti  to  proceed  to  action.— 

take:  to  make  the  object  at  acqnirement  or 


wnnl.  (fr)TDbe  pDlon,a>agannent;  at.tlie 
coal  will  not  ^on.— ro  gooul.  (a)  to  liaue 
forth:  to  depan  trom.    (ft)  To  to  on  an  ci- 


pedlUon. 


me  eiUnct,  aiUih tor  life;  to  ei- 
candlc  gott  0u/:  the  Ore  yoa  mU. 


^.  Sc  locA;      K,ao:     l.Jobl 


S)  to  change  lidei;  to  paw  (rem  one  partr 
another  (.)  To  rcvoft.  (/)  To  paa.  from 
one  aide  to  the  other,  a>  of  a  rirer-rs^ 
tht  ahaU  figure,  to  bo  to  the  f ullett  ext^t 
in  the  attaTninent  ofan  object.  |AmerlcBn.| 
—To  fa  IA(  wAdIi  hug.  to  b«  oat-and-out  in 

la  galalng  a  pplat  or  attaining  aa  object 
[American.] — To  go  through,  {a)  topaaa  In  a 
•abttance:  aa.  to  i)a  fAmwiA  water,  (ft)  To 
eiecDte ;  to  accompllah ;  to  perform  tnor- 
ongbljr :  to  Bnlah:  aa.  to  i;r>  rArfi^A  an  nnder- 
taklng.  ff>Toinfler:  to  bear;  tonnderao: 
to  auitaln  to  the  end:  aa.  to  jr^  through  a 
long  alckncM;  to  oo  tArouirA  an  operation.- 
To  go  through  inu.  to  execute  eftectuallj. 


—To  go  under,  (a)  to  be  talked 

—  Togo  vpon,  to  procecdai  on  a  toundatloi 
to  take  aa  a  principle  inppnaed  or  Kttled. 

Dlhera    (ft)  To  aide  with:  to  be  In  part)'  o 
deilgnwlth.    (c)  To  agree  with:  to  aidt;  t 


—re  ^  iU  itUh,  to  bare  II]  lortDoe;  not  to 
pnwper— To  ^  ikU  H<IA,  to  hare  good  for- 
tune; to  proiper.— To  ^  vntAoui  to  be  or 
remain  deatltnta.- 7s  go  wrong,  (a)  to  be- 
come muoDnd.  at  meat,  fnilt  (b)To  tall  In 
bualaoaa  {c)  To  leave  the  patba  of  vlrtne. 
(<0  To  tale  a  wrong  way— Go  10/ come:  more; 
begin:  aphraaaofeibortatlon;  aJaoapbraae 


tlie.  It  net  really  U- 
partlclpatc  in.  ai  in 


reaponalble  tor;  aa. 
were  to  go  equal  ^i 

thing  up;  to  proceed,    (ft) 
Ing.daihi — ■■' 


idertake  or  be 

ItHhe  booty.'  LEi- 
carry  on;  to  keep  a 
(ft)  'At  act  in  a  dar- 


ill  outrufloualj;  a^  ha'a  going  U; 
nai  aDpuBed  topping  U/<ul  ortrong: 
naea  cmplojed  In  the  Imperative  aa 


a  driM.  to  go  eireuit.  to  go  on  an  errand;  to 
go  upon  or  lor  a  drive:  to  go  upon  circuit. 
[In  tnla  OM  ol  10.  a  prepoalUon  1>  evidently 
nndentood. )— To  go  one't  wag,  to  let  forth; 

ao(<6),»«.  1.  Act;  operation;  on-going;  dr- 
cunutance;  incident  'Here'aa  pretty^o.' 
Dicttnt.—t.  The  (aiblon  or  mode;  aa,  qull« 


called  In 

"'"wd K i^ Xt  fn'^ "nd""." ™Tof ™ 

li.  Stamina;  bottom:  power  iS  endunmco; 

plenty  oi  go  in  iv—Ormi  go,  ludtga.  nnl- 
prelimlnvy 


Oa    For  Ociu.     Chaucrr. 
OoadCgOdXn.    [A- Sai.  fdd,  and,  I 
a  weapon,  a  goad ;  8w.  gadd,  a  b( 


that  nrgea  or  itlmulatea 


El.  1^.  tOKi      nc.  ali^i      tu,  (J 


„.-„  ..-    To  prick;  to  di 

goad;  hence,  to  Indta;  to  itimnl 
itLgate;  to  argafo"    "  ' 
thing  pungent  lei 


d(gM),i 


Irritating,  or  Inllam- 


Owtf(gBn,n.  Infnlnfng.tbatpart  niamlne 
from  which  the  mineral  tuu  been  paHlally 
or  wholly  removed;  Ibe  waale.    CJled  alHi 


prorementi;  preulng  forward  In  biuineia: 
enterprlilng;  at,  a  j/odAtod  people.    [Origl- 

OOAl  (gil  in.  Fr.  oaU*.  a  polo,  a  wonl 
ol  Oeimanlc  origin,  from  doth,  niu,  Fri>. 
valu,  lUR,  tod,  with  the  common  Initial 
letter-change.     SaeGI    1.  The  point  «l  to 

compoUtora  ran,  or  from  which  they  itart  in 
return  bo  it  again;  the  mark.    SirT.  mgol. 


%  The  end  or  llnal  pnrpoae;  the  end  to 
which  a  deaign  lendt,  or  which  a  penon 
almi  to  reach  or  acoonpllih,     ^ak, 

Elcll  Uidiildii^  Hikt  •  KTRiJ  fM/,  A«V. 

^  Ik  aim  ten  fatal  in.  TrHnyiti. 

OotlT  (gSr),  n.     Bame  aa  Oon  (wblcb  ae«> 
Ooaitdll  (gOr-lib),  a.     Patched;  mean 

OoUCgAt),  n.  [A.  Sai.fdC,  IcsL  LO.  D.  and 
Ftla.  p(it.  O.  IHLB,  goat;  Coth.  gaUti,  a 
Toiuig  goat,  a  kid :  cog.  with  L,  AtedUf.  a 
kid.]  A  well-known  homed  mmlnant  quad- 
ruped of  the  genua  Capra.    The  borna  are 

the  nulaca.  and  ecabreiu.  The  male  la  gen- 
erally bearded  under  the  chin.  Ooata  are 
nearly  of  the  oUe  of  aheep,  bnt  itronger, 
•eai  timid,  and  more  agile.    They  freqoant 


rocki  and  monntalni,  and  lubilit 

aa  being  iprlghtly,  caprtcloui,  an 

milk  ia  iweet  nourlthlag,  and  mnl 
their  fleah  f umlahe*  food.  (3oati 


>wn  from  which  the  domeatlo  goat 
la  aeicended,  though  opinion  favoun  the  C. 
irgagrMi.   Tliey  are  found  In  all  parta  or  tin- 

their  hair  or  wool,  aa  the  Caahiuere  goat, 
the  Angon  goat,  Ae.    nie  male  of  the  gont 

Oo&t-bMTd  (gfiCUrd^  n.     Bune  ai  OoaC- 

ODat-ebaltr  (gAt'chif-«rl  n.  An  iniect.  n 
kind  or  beeUe,  probably  Che  chafer  Jfiloloii- 
lAa  loUtiCiaiii,  the  favonrile  food  ol  the 

Ctaft«a  (gdt^,  n.  A  beard  10  trimmed  thai 
a  part  of  it  hanga  down  from  the  lower  ti|i 
crchlD.  like  the  beard  of  a  goat  Tblaityle 


Ooatfldi  (gat'Bah),  n 


ISblgOtli 


OMltlalllT  (gSt'iah.li),  adv.  la  ■  goitlih 
manner;  tntUallj'. 

— I*  (rtt'lih-naiX  n.    The  qusBtj 

'o-ramXrL  Ont'H- 

Ooat-mUker  {gavmlllc-tr),  n.     The  giwt- 

Ooat-inoUl  (gSt'moth),  n.  A  gny-colo'u^ 
motfa  (Cuiuf  tignipinla),  Uis  aterpUlBT  or 
uhlch  UTHonttiewoodDt  tbewillav.    See 


(gOt'rat),  n.     A  plut,  Orunit 

Ooat'a-lianB  OiAU'bui),  n.  A  herbBceoai 
plut,  AeonUvtiv  trnffoctonum,  with  pole 
yellow  llowen.  tolroiiuceii  Into  Ihlt  country 

OMt'B-beard  (gott'Mrd},  it    TragopoBoo. 

perennl»l«,  chleity  natives  of  Europe.  The 
seeds  hiire  feathery  appendagea:  hence  the 
name.  The  yellow  goat'i-beard  (T.  praUn- 
(ii),  greater  goat'a-beard  (T.  major),  and 
punile  Koaf *-beard  iT.  pBrrifotiut}  are  lonud 
In  Britain.  The  latter  apeclei  li  commonly 
GUlltoted  for  ite  root  m  a  culinary  >ege- 

Qoat'S-IMt  (geufHlX  n.  A  plant,  Oxalii 
eapriita,  with  Aeflh-coloured  aovren,  culti- 
vated Id  thta  coiintry  in  greBuhniiBea,  aod 
belonirlnff  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Bope. 

'    -      A  plant,  eaUga 


Oob  (gob),  n.  [O.  It.  goi,  a  mortel.  Fr.  gtMr, 
a  ball  for  iwaitowlnf,  a  bolui,  ffober,  to  gulp 
down  probably  from  the  Celtic:  comp.  Oael. 
gob,  the  month.  AVlagobltU,  gobbet]  1.  A 
little  ma>aorcallectlon;Blump;amauthful. 
t  The  month.     [Vulgar.)  — S.  In  mfnAiff, 

OobiM  (gob),  ».     A  South  Atnerlcoa  Mid 

UTranta,  allied  to  the  kidney,  bean,  but 
whose  pods  are  planted  like  those  of  the 
gronnd-Dbt  to  ripen  the  seeds  there.  These 

pleasant  article  of  diet 
Oobbat  (gob'el),  n.  (Fr.  gobrl    See  Oob,  J 
1.  A  mouthful;  a  morsel;  a  lump;  a  pait;  a 
Iragment;  a  piece. 

Oobbrt  (gob'at).  v.t  To  Bwsllow  Id  tafge 
masses  or  mooUitnla.  [Vulgarj  fEitrangr. 

Oobbetlr  (gpb'et-11),  odD.  In  gobbeta  or 
lump*.    Siuxt 

00btdIlK(|Iob'mg),iL  (SeeOOB,3.)  Ininiu- 
1110.  the  refUH  thrown  back  lolo  the  etcsia- 
tions  remaining  after  the  removal  of  the 

t  pp.  gobbled;  ppr. 
I^,  Ft.  ffober,  to 


Go^fg-riM  teots'ro) 
BStciaalit.  See  Oli-K 
Ooat's-thoni  (gfiU'thi 


pUnta  of  the  genut 

li  s  native  it  the  South  of  Europe,  the  latter 

Ooat-tiuikar0lfit'guk.«r),n.  Aoamecommon 
......  ,^ou>  hpeclB>  of  bird,  ol  "• 


Gaprimi 


orlglnslly  from  theerro- 


!r  (C.  tvroinr^u)  feeds  upon 
ta,  M  moths,  gnata,  beetles, 
«c,,  wntcB  Hcattheson  the  wing,  flying  with 
Itsmouthopan.  Its  mouth  li  comparatively 
large,  and  lined  on  the  inaide  with  a  glulin- 

Inaecta  which  By  into  IL     Like  all  birds 

la  iiurounded  by  itUf  bitatlea  nie  fiiftlsh 
■pedes  Is  called  aUo  the  Sight- churr. 
Sighi-jar,  the  Ci^uni-oiit,  the  Ftrn-toA.  Ac 
The  whip-poor-will  Is  an  American  speclea. 

a«WV»-wbBat(gat^whJl),n.  The  common 
name  of  the  planti  of  the  genua  Trago- 

(toat-WMd  (aCt'wed),  n.  A  name  given  to 
two  pUntt,  Capmria  bifiora  txiA  Sltmadia 


■  atriuige  Inquiring  gaxe,  ind 


Oobbla  datn'),  v.L  pret,  & 


Is  (gob^).  D.  i.    To  make  a  noli 


Gobble  {goblX  n 


Oobbler  (gobl^r),  n.     1.  Que  who  twallowa 

IhemJ  named  'the  ffiibeliu.'  'M.  Colbert 
subtequently  aenulred  It  for  the  etate,  col- 
lecting into  It  the  alilest  workmen  In  the 

importation  of  tapestrr  ^m  other  coun- 
tries. Tbetfo*«linih»e«lnoethencont1niied 
to  be  the  Hrn  mauufaclory  of  the  Mnd  In 
(he  world,  tapestry-work  in  parttcuUr  being 

tipeatry  In  Prance,  ornamented  with 

u.partalnlng 


a  iwlnted  worsted  c 


Oobcmoneli*  (g6b-mush).  n.    jFr.]    LU.  n 

■linplelon.  or  ninny:  io  named  from  sncli 
pereons  listening  or   staring    with   open 

Oo-between  (gaiii-twen),  n.    One  who  goea 
between  twuolhenas  an  agent  or  assistant; 

tuMoL'  Shak.    '  Swore  beaides  to  play  their 
IfD-hlwen  aaheretolore.'   Tmnymm. 
OqUoKlB  iKfl-bl-oi'd*),  B.  pi.    U..BMVI.  go- 

aamblance.  J    The  gobyianiliy,  an  order  of 
the  Cn  vlerian  Atanthoplerygii,  or  teieoatean 


some  time  without  water.    The  gobies  are 

Sistingiiiahed  by  their  Tentral  or  (hotacic 
-       ■  —  -     niled   in  their  whole 


;nglh  o 


(r)-,l 


I  family.  Written 
also  (Mimdea.  Gobiida.  Ac 
Oobdiu,  OoblO  (g«l>l-us.  g«'b|.«),  n.    [L] 

the  section  MjicoptMyHliAbdomlnilei  and 

O.  /luviatiiit  Is  the  common  gudgeon.     3«e 
GontuiVM. 
OoblM  (goblet),  n.     (Fr.  gobtltt.  dim.  of 


O.Ft.aiiitl  In  iUae 


without  a  handle. 
GobUn  (goblin).  H.    (Fr. 


toiolrf,  a  apir 
■cording  to\VedBWOPd  'the 
:lon  ia  coblj/n,  property  -  ' 
Ha,   to   knock,-  and  it 


evil  or  ml 

Oob-Une  (got/iln),  n.     Xaut.  a  name  for  the 

OOObliniT  (gob'lln-ri),  n. 
The  ac&  or  pnctlcea  of 
gobUnt 
(kiboiutod  (g«'bon-U- 
ed),  pp.  In  Sir.  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  a  bor- 
der, pale,  bend,  or  other 
charge,  ordinary,  or  col- 
hir.  divided   Into  equal 

ciiequera,      or     aohbeta. 
Called  also  Goboat.  Goimy.  and  Co 
aoby(afl'bl),  n.^  A  name  luually 

See  OOBIUS. 
OO-br  (gftlil),  n.  1. 1  An  CTBalon ;  an  escape 
liy  artioce— t.  A  pasaing  wlthoat  notice:  a 
thruating  away;  an  intentional  dlsregird  or 


.     jally  g^Ji  io 

id  fishes  belonging  to  the 
~     ist.  order  (fobioldc- 


]0-«aTt  (gdlillrt),  iL     A  small  machine  or 
franiewiu^  with  castors  or  rollers,  and  with- 


in the  following , ,- 

no  etymolncy  so  generally  acquiesced  in  aa 
that  which  derives  Ood  from  Dwd.  In 
Danish  RUDd  1*  god,  but  the  Identity  of 
sound  between  the  English  0od  and  tbe 
Danish  god  is  merely  accidental ;  (be  two 
words  are  distinct  and  m  kept  dlatlnct  In 
every  dialect  of  the  Teutonic  family.  Aa 
in  Engliah  we  have  Ood  and  good,  we  have 
In  A.  Sax.  Qod  and  g6d:  In  Oothlc  Guth  asd 
Dod;  Id  Old  High  Oernau  Cut  and  met;  tn 
Oerman  ffoll  and  oul;  In  Danish  Cad  and 
god:  In  Dntch  God  tad  goad  Th0U)A  It  I* 
bnpoailble  (a  give  ■  aatlaracloTT  etymoloty 
of  either  fied  or  ^ood.  It  la  clear  that  (wd 
wvTds  wlilch  (bu*  run  parallel  In  all  these 


Fite,  Ur,  tat.  fall;       mi,  n 


tabe,  (ab,  bvli;       oD.  pound;       U,Sc,  alHiiM;      J.  Se.  try: 


m«t  lik 


I.  A  b«ln«  « 


!  tha  lupposad 
•J  voulif  be  lu 

heitben  ds'il 
iinl).  uid  If  t 

_..   .„  .Vxhe  -I 
.oriBln.llyd.oUT«ni 


(Dcuter  uia  B 'n«t  Jxnyt  plunl).  Uid  If ter- 
wutlt  changed  toUiid.  toilgnilj'Ood.  whUs 


l<flpint,thcCr»tor,H 


4.  An;p( 


chlel  iTOod. 

LpLTbet 
Iheitre:  - 
tlon.    |SL 


Uuitrs:  to  called  from  tbeir  olevilwl  piid- 
tlob.  [Slant;  I  -0  pf  Amung  printrrt.  the 
qiuitnt*  UHd  Ld  throwing  tor  copy  on  thft 


Dp  IndtcHling  the  irlnner:  to  callsd  becmi 
thcT  decide  ilke  oodi  the  l&te  of  tbe  men. 
aMtl{Kad),v.l.    Todelfr. 


Oodtort  t  (godtw-rt),  n.     A  hnuhcrk. 
Oodtmtol  (KodtiAl).  n.    (Old  uid  iota  (which 

•ee^   An  ecclMluUd  or  church  fine  pild 

lor  crlm«  wid  offeacei  coDimltted  uniiut 

Ood.     CnutU 
OodeblU  (god'chDd),  n.     [S^ttl  ud  cAiZd. 

tron  the  ipliitu*!  ralntlan  eiiitlng  between 

ipoDior  It  tMiptltm  and  promlae*  (o  w« 
Mooted  M  k  Cbrtitiuii  a  ■odaon  or  god- 

oidSftll^ter  (gnd-dt-Ur).  «.  (Gol  and 
■laivUcr.  See  UODCHILD  j  A  temile  far 
wbom  one  bec^mea  ipouor  at  baptlam. 
Sba  nAnaATnEb. 

deltj; 


I  (aod'eai  n,     : 
indeltrol  there 


Oo4«l^lMd«,ln,     Ooodnen    Chmvuer 
QOdoidli  (gO-den'da).  n.     A  pole-aie  haTing 
a  iplke  It  ita  and,  uaed  In  tha  thlrteantfi 

aodhSar fgod'tt-THtr). w.  [OcKland/aUrr: 
A.SmI.  god-firdrr,  SeeOoncHILD.)  Inthev)»- 
fUean,  the  /LCalA,  and  the  Grrtk.LnOienn. 
and  mietnulleChurcAu  nn  (he  Continent,  a 
nan  wbo  at  the  bapUm  of  a  ehlld  makea  ■ 
imreadon  ot  the  Chrlitlan  lalth  In  lU  name. 
and  gnanuilaea  Iti  nLiglom  education;  a 
male  aponaor.  The  practice  ot  having  apon- 
•on  li  of  high  antiqultr  In  the  CTirtatlan 
Church,  abd  wai  prultably  intended  to  pre- 
^nt  children  frou  being  brought  up  In 
Idolatrr  in  can-  tbe  HrenU  died  Vrore  the 
children  had  arrtred  to  yean  of  diacTetloD- 


Ood-flMrillK  (godf«r-lng).  a. 
piled  la  one  »hu  fean  or  rem 


'glld).n.  That  which  iaoDenMl 


(god'glld). 


(Ood,  and  •umi  Juiul, 

M  noea  (A.  Sai.  Adif.  lUte.  condl- 
I.  Oudihip;  deity:  diTinity;  divine 
or  eaMtice.— £■  A  deity  In  peraan;  a 


a  The  Deity:  Ood:  the  !>npreine  Being. 
aodillKiafeod-hHdl.li  Tbeitateorqual 
of  being  a  god;  divine  nature  or  eiaen 
divinity. 

Oodlld,)  Ood1«ldl    IBee  Oopni-Pl 


OodlaafgodleaXa.   Having' 


Oodlsuly  Uodlci-11).  adc.  lu  a  godleu 
manner:  irreverenlly;  athelitlcaliy. 

OodlMinen  UcodleinBiX  n.  The  >tate  or 
quality  of  being  godleat,  Imploui,  or  Irre- 


emblliig  a  god 
laou.;  S*o*.- 


feodllk-n™),  n.    Tha  itata  of 

being  godlike. 

OOdUke-wtae  (godl&wl:),  ode.  to  a  god- 
like manner.     Caaptr. 

aodlllr(god1l.ti).  ode  In  a  godly  maunar; 
plouaTy:  rlghteond)'. 

dodllBMI (godll-nee).  n.  (From  jmUv.]  The 
condition  or  qnalitt  ot  being  godly;  piety; 

law>  oT  Qod  and  performnnce  uf  rellglaua 

[or  the  divine  character  and  commacda 


OOdlUlK  <god-llng),  n.     A  little  deltyi  i 
diminutive  god. 

00<ny  (godTI),  a.    1,  Plou.:  rtverendS^CkK: 
and  nil  character  and  lawi;  living  In  obe 


00dDniMdt(god1l-hed).n.  IB.  0od. 
lultli  htAiL  I    Ouodneai. 

Oodmothar  (god'mDTH-«r).  n  (O 
nuMAer.)  A  woman  who  become!  • 
far  a  child  In  bapUim.     See  eitnut 

Oodown  (gidounT,  n.    I  Malay  fmUn 

00dpll«I«l(eod'f«rl.n.  (I-robablyat 
tlon  atgodpvtt,  godfather.]    A  godfi 


dodroon  (go-dronl,  n  (Fr.  jwdron,  a  mlBa 
orpufT.]  In  orcA.  an  Inverted  ButinE.  bead' 
ing,  or  cabling  uaed  in  varlf — ~ 

Ood-S  Act*,  n.     (Lit  Ood' 


OodlUp  (god'ihlp),  n.    I>elty;  d] 

Ooddll.tn.     One  akin  In  Ood;  o: 
a  gaulp:  a  godfather. 

OodmatUl  (god'tmlth),  >i.     1.  A 
idola. 


IOdMIl(god'nin),  n.    |A 

the  haptlHDal  font 

Od-*ned  (gad'>p«dX  n. 

I  wiih  that  Ood  may  RK 

jood  (p«d.  on  type  of  j 

r^^.goodnewL  SeeGor 


Ood- 


[A  contraction  of 
Hpel  (A.  Rai.  gAi- 


Ood'i  Tmce,  n,  aee  IVuee  >/  Qod  ui 
Uodwvd,  aod»»nl«<Ki>J'w*ni,god'w*i 
OodWlnlaCgod-mn'l-a).",  AgenuiofplB 


deeply  pedately 


luppoTlIng   Va^ 
apathe  or  Bower 


rion-like  odour. 


□odwlt(n>d'wit^  n.    [Perhapa  from  A.  Sai. 

pdd,  good,  and  u^r,  creature,  from  the  ejtcel- 


i>f  mllatorlal  blrda  of 
llyScnlopacidB  Tbere 
__  which  two  are  BrlUah. 

theredgodi*lt(L.nira).    There  are  bealdr . 

godwit.  the  black-t^ed  godwit,  the  red- 
breaatedaodwlt.  Ac.  (>f  lEeae  the  common 
godwit  may  be  takenai  the  type.  Ithaaabill 

neck,  and  baA  are  of  a  light  nddlah  brown! 
tho«  on  the  belly  white,  and  the  tall  l. 
regularly  barred  with  black  and  white. 
Thii  bird  frequent*  feni  and  the  bankof 
riven,  and  ita  iieab  la  eateemed  a  great  dell- 

Oodr'ald.)  Oodjneldt  (god'yild).  (That 
li,  fiini  uittd  (requite  or  reward)  yuu. 
Comp.  .infonvand  CUnpatn.  i>.  1  'And 
theanfiuiilduniforltl  A  Wrm  of  Ihanka. 
See  OoD'ILIi. 

Ooe,  Oo«a.    Ob»lete  (omu  otgmu. 

00*1,1  o.  lA-SaL^eofo,  yellow.)  Yellow. 
Oo«r  feVfr).  n.     I.  One  who  or  thai  which 


OOOtrl  (gffo-ta  1.  [Or.  ffDifeio.  wltchcr.ni. 

■plrlla;  magic.     'Uiglc  oi  gotly.'    Holly- 

Goffifgef),!!.  [SesGowrr.]  A  loo] Idi  clown. 

JProyEciaLI 

Ooff)  {aol),  n.     A  ituk  or  cock,  u  of  gnlii. 

SUcElngapiiTO/otconi.'    Fox. 
Goff)  (gof),  ».     Uolt  (which  He). 


OoSSr  (pftr). 
u  OauftT.' 


ulice.i£c.  Written 


□offGT,  CuirerlIut((tDr±r,  eDr«r-lng),  11.  An 
arniidBQUl  plaltlDg,  nud  for  thelrilti  ind 

Oofflidi,f  a.    [SMOonrr']   Foollih;  ilupld. 

Qotblck  (gorulli),  n.  One  or  the  locil  nunei 

of  the  Hurr-plke. 
Oog  (gog),  n.    (W.  goa,  »ctivity,  raplditji. 

Sea  Asoa.]    Hute;  ardent  <l«lre  to  go. 
Oofrt  (gO'JM), ».     ABraBiomBtline.glTen 


Qonle  'eogi).  »■     a  itnlned  or  affected 

£.  pt.  (a)  In  luiy.  intnunenta  Died  to  cure 
aqnlnung  or  tbe  dlitortlon  of  Ih*  eyca  which 
ocoulDUIL  WCjIlndrlcaltubea  In  which 
are  Died  glaaiei  lor  defending  the  e^s*  from 
cnid,  dutt,  Ac.,  and  aometlmei  with  coloured 
-' —■-'-"• ..-...->.,  ,j)apec- 


—aoinfft-oa,  beharlou; 


Bltutlooa  Ig  not  called  goitre  or  bronc 


1>  called  DftrbglMrt 

tremely   prefaleut  -, 

the    Alpg,   Andea.  f 

OoltrOQ*    (gDl'UT' 

rtux.  SeeOoiTHE.] 

goitre ;     partaking  Calirc. 

ol    the   nature   of 

bronchocele.  -  i.  Affecled  with  goitre  or 

Ook«t  (g4k).  r-t.    To  itnpaljr.     B  Jmi^ 
O0I&  (g«na),  n.    (L  euia.  the  throat)    In 
arcA.  ■  moulding,  more  commoDlr  cittleil 
Cynta  Rnerm  or  Offie.    See  Ctm*. 
0<d&te  (gS-lU'ba),  n.     An  EmI  Indian  ro«e- 

Oolmdar,  Ooldor  (gol'a-aer.  gol'd^).  n.     In 

Ooluuliaa,  OoluidaiiiM  (gol-an-d|iio,n.  In 

the  Eait  Indies,  an  artillerjnian. 
Gold  (gMdX  1.     [*-  Sai  and  O.  gold:  O- 

goiut,  sc  goiod,  Ev.  guld,  Icel.  g\Ul,  Ootb. 

metai  ot^a^bright"  yellow  colour,  and  the 
mart  ductile  and  malleable  of  alt  the  meUli. 

well  fltteJ  to  be  UHdu  win.     lu  dui^tlUt; 

Mr  b^  listen  ^in"'  le^'^HCMdingly 
thin  thai  1  gialu  in  weight  will  cover  H 

neM  only  of'  iii',„ioth  nut  or  an  Incb. 
It  may  atto  he  melted  and  remelted  with 
•carcelranydinilnutlaii  at  It*  quantity.    It 

rrain,  and  in  a  aolutkiopi  cbloTlne.   Itaipe- 

tlmel  heavier  tban' water.     The  flneneu  of 

Jeweller-a  gold  ia  uinslly  a  mixture  of  gold 

fourthaof  pure  gold  with  one.  fourth  of  cop- 
per. Gold  I)  leldom  used  for  any  purnoM  In 
a  ilale  of  perfect  pnrityonactoiintofllaioll- 

in  loild  maaaei.  aa  in  Hnntniy  and  Peni, 
though  generally  In  combination  with  •ilier. 
copper,  or  Iron.  Gold  li  found  In  the  largeat 
qBMKltlet  lo  the  weitam  part  of  the  Unllod 
3tatei.AuitTalla,  and  Hew  Zealand.  Ugen- 
erallj  occun  In  metamorphlc  rocka  In  con-, 
nection  with  quirtx:  but  the  matt  produc- 
tlre  digglnga  are  In  the  graTela  derived  from 
the  wMle  ol  aurlf eroDi  mcka  — Graph  icgtM, 

gold,  and  tllrer.  lonnd  In  Trail lylvania. 
Called  alao  tfrajiAfc  Or*.— 1  Money;  rlchei; 


Tbe  old  mu'i  fod.  UittU.  ku  >«<  uiHin  her. 
&  A  lymbol  of  what  li  *aluabl"or  much 
prUed:  a>.  it  heart  of  gold:  their  thounhie 


doid  taAld).  n.  Tbe  ganlen  marigold  (Cn- 
\  UndiM  offleinalit),  alio  tlie  com  marigold 
t     ^Chryaaiilhemtiin  regetHm\ 


tended  body  tarmlnatea  Sum.  xxxir,  6,  0. 
(Ii)  Departure  or  Joaraeylng.  Nnm.uillLl 
— Ooinn  forA,  In  Scrip,  (n)  border:  limit. 
Num.  uiiT,  t.  {bi  An  outlet   Eiek.  ill*,  i. 

Ooltarad.  Ooltred(goi'ierdX  a.  Affected 
with  goltr&  \ 

Ooltn,  Ooltor  (gol'ter).  n.  [Fr  90l(™,lrom  , 
I.  niUur,  the  tbroal  I  Brtinchocele:  a  mor- 
bid enlafgemrnt  of  the  thyroid  glanil.  form- 
ing ■  eelfalar  or  cyiloae  tnmour.  tbe  celli 
■         I,  or  grape-sliB.I,  canlaln- 


Ingan 
of  thei 


OOLDXN-CLVB 

Gold-bMUlls  (gflld'Mt-ing),  n.  The  art  or 
proceai  of  reducing  gold  to  extremely  tfaln 

prepare  it  for  uae  in  varioua  kinds  of  gUd- 

OoldtHIIUUl  (gdldliaDnd),  n.  Bound  or  en- 
oompaiBed  with  gold.     'OtU-buvwl  brow.' 

Gold-eloUl  (gSld'kloth).  n.  Cloth  woren  of 
threads  of  gold  or  Interwoven  with  them. 

0<dd  OOUt,  n.  In  gtna.  tbe  coast  of  Africa 
where  gold  1«  found,  being  a  part  of  the 

Gold-cndla  (gflWkri-dl).  h.    An  epparatua 

rvtoM  matter  from  t^  gold  3eeCltA[ii.E,13. 
Oold-cup  (geld'kup),  n.  1.  A  cun  made  of 
gold:  pRrtlcularly  tucb  a  cnp  given  as  a 
prlie  In  hone-racing,  volonteer  riOe  compe- 
titions,^.— 2.  A  name  for  varloui  species  of 
crowfoot  or  fianunoulua,  especially  R.  acrit 
and  R  Imlbcm.     Called  also  SutUnup, 

OoUHm^  (g«1d'kut-»r),  n.  A  workman 
who  prepares  gold  for  the  use  of  others. 

Qold-dlagsr  (g6ld'dlg-tr),  n.  One  who  dlga 
for  ROlu  as  a  means  of  llTellbood. 

aold-4tgtbl8  <g61d'dlg-ing),  n.  1.  Tbe  act 
oruecupallonofillgglngforgold-eAlocal- 
Ity  or  region  where  gold  Is  found  -generally 
contracted  into  digpi'v.  and  commonly  Id 

Gold-dnrt  (gdld'dust},  n.    Oold  In  Ttry  fine 

particles. 
(hllden  te&ld'n).  a.    1.  Uade  of  gold;  oon- 

slsttng  (rf  gold.— 1  Of  the  colour  or  lurtCB 

of  gold:  yellow;  bright:  shining;  splendid; 

ai,  the  gMm  sun;  giMtn  fruit. 


hit  Irndfrif  ihguyhi  ii  lUwevb  Ihe  /*JfH  futun  oi 

b.  Pre-eminently  tayonrabla  or  aueplcloni; 
ai.  a  gctden  opporlnnlty.  'When  that  U 
known,  and  golden  time  convenla.'  ShtJc 
-aoldmam,  that  early  my  Uiologlcal  period 
In  the  history  of  almost  all  races,  fabled  to 


?:-P^( 


irih&igi' 


peace  with  other  anlnuita-a.UeuhilI(,tlw 
three  gilt  halls  placed  In  front  ol  a  pawn- 
broker^splaceof^Uuslness.  The u<i!den balla 
form  tbe  Lomhardv  arms,  and  w.Te  aaaumed 

London  as  banken  end  money-lender*  — 
OMin  flrra.  in  clou  myth,  the  Heei 
gold  taken  from  the  ram  that  bon  Fbr 
through  tbs  air  te  C  ~  ~  ' 
which  Jaaonnndertou.  m.  o.hmu.i.u.;  «- 
pedltlon  —  (Tolden  lei^nd,  the  .,4  urea  Lt- 
gtnda  of  the  middle  agea  Thia  Is  the 
most  popular  of  all  haglologlcal  tvcordt. 

(iona  and  histories  ot  testiiala  It  waa 
written  by  Juneade  Voragine,  arcbbitbop 
of  Genoa,  about  the  endol  the  thirteenth 
century.— OoMrn  niini^r,  In  cAron.  a  nun- 


the  turn  by  IB.  * 

number  regulred,  unless  u  remain,  lor  men 
IS  Is  the  golilen  number.  -  Ooldm  rule,  (a)  in 
ariUi.  the  rule  ol  three  or  rule  of  proportion. 
(b)  In  moralt.  the  mle  ul  doing  to  othen  aa 
yon  would  be  done  by. 

Ooldan-tieme  (g«lil'n-be-tl).  n.  Tbe  popn- 
ler  name  of  several  species  of  beetle!  of  tbe 
geniii  Chryiomflla,  belonging  to  the  tetra- 
merous  section  of  the  order  Cbiysomelldii. 
There  are  eome  British  species,  but  moel  an 
tropical.  Their  most  obvious  cbaractarlitie 
lathe  grealhrllllancyofthelrcotoai.  There 

Oolden-bDt  (gOid'n-bog).  n.     An  Inaect. 


n  the  antei 


jfild'n.n.li),  n.     1 ,._.. 

dolden-Clab  (geld'n-klub).  n.     An  . 
plant  bearing  yeUo  w  Qowera( Qnwriui 


n-Utrp. 
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gouaritb 


Mv  brother  laoues  he  keep* 
%^c»k%  gvidtn/y  M  bis  profit. 


Heum,  introdaced  into  UUi  country  from 

North  America. 
Qolden-tyeCgdUfn-f),  n.  A  tpMiet  of  daok. 

ihtClannvUaehrywcnhthalmtu.  S«eOARBOT. 
Go1lle]l-flOWtr(g61d'n-floa-te),  n.    ApUmt, 

theoom  •  marigold  {Chrytanth^mut^  iegt- 

turn).    See  Chbysahthkmum. 
Ctolden-creaM  (g61d'n-grteX  n.    A  fee;  a 

bribe,    mnirative.] 
aokton-baur  (K^ld'D-hir).  71.  A  plant.  C%rv- 

§oe0it%a  comaurta,  oat  order  Atteracea.    It 

is  an  erergreen  thmb  with  vellow  floirerB. 

growing  to  the  height  of  6  feet,  oultiTated 

in  greenhooMe  in  Uiie  country,  to  which  it 

was  brought  from  Cape  Colony. 
Qolden-halnd(gAld^nhirdX  a,    Haring 

yellow  hair. 
CraUton-knop  (g^ld'n-nopX  n.    Same  as  Ool- 

aoUton-luncwort (g6Id'nlnng-w6rtX n.    A 

Elant,  Hi^raeium  auratUiacum.  one  at  the 
awic-weedt.  a  creeping  plant  found  grow- 
ing in  woods  in  Scotland. 
QoUenlyt  (g61d'n-U).  adv.    Splendidly;  de- 
lightfully. 

at  school,  and  report 
SAm*. 

Ctolden-nmidenhalr (g61d'n-midnh&rX  n. 
A  mots.  Polytriehum  communs.  It  it  some- 
times made  into  brushes  and  mats. 

Ooldan  Mome  ear,  n.  A  plant.  Hiemeium 
mlomlla,  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
nawk-weeds.  common  on  heaths  and  in  dry 
pastures,  a  dwarf  plant  with  elliptical  leaves 
exhibiting  on  the  upper  surface  scattered 
long  hairs.  It  bears  on  leafless  stalks  a 
sinsle  bright  yellow  flower-head. 

OcOaen-pEeASant (gdld'n-fezant).  n.  Pha- 
nanus  piettu,  a  beautiful  species  of  pheas- 
ant belonging  to  China.    See  Pheasant. 

Goldanrod  (g61d'n-rodX  n.  The  popular 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Solidago.  nat 
order  ComposiUe. 

CkOdenrod-tree  (gdld'n-rod-tr6).  n.  Bo§ea 
vtrvamora,  a  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Canary 
isles.    See  BosBA. 

Ck>lden-iamplilr»  (gdld'n-samflr),  n.  A 
plant,  tniUa  eriMmotae«,an evergreen  frame- 
plant  brought  to  England  from  Greece. 

OOldenHHLXlfirage  (gdld'n-sak-sl-fraJX  n. 
The  popular  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Chrysosplenium,  a  small  genus  of  Saxifra- 
gaoeiB.  consisting  of  annual  or  perennial 
rather  succulent  herbs,  with  alternate  or 
opposite  crenate  leaves,  and  inconspicuous 
greenish  axillary  and  terminal  flowers.  They 
are  natives  of  Central  and  Northern  Kurope, 
theHiroalayas,  and  parts  of  America.  There 
are  two  British  species. 

OoldanHkloptt  (gOld'n-slopt),  a.  Wearing 
golden  buskins.  'Some  shy  gotden-^opt 
Castalio.'    Manton. 

Qolden-SUlpblde  (g61d'nsul-fld),  n.  A  sul- 
phide of  anumonv.  prepared  by  precipitat- 
ing antimonic  acid  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 


gen. 

OaUton- 


l-tbllUe  (gdld'n-thls-l),  n.  A  popu- 
lar name  for  the  yellow-flowered  species  of 
Scolymus. 

Golden -troued  (gOld'n-trestX  a.  Having 
tresses  like  gold. 

Ooldail-wafP  (gOld'n-wospX  «&.  The  popular 
name  of  the  Chrysidid»,  a  tribe  of  hyinenop- 
terous  insects,  which.  In  the  richness  of  thdr 
colours,  vie  with  the  humming-birds.  The 
most  common,  and  also  the  most  beautiful 
British  species,  is  the  Chryria  ignUa,  about 
the  sixe  of  a  common  window-flv.  It  is  of  a 
rich  deep  blue-green  colour  on  the  head  and 
thorax,  with  the  abdomen  of  a  burnished 
golden-copper  hue.  The  golden  wasps  de- 
posit their  tm  in  the  nests  of  other  hvmen- 
optera,  their  larvie  destroying  those  of  these 
Insects. 

Oolder,  n.    See  Oolader. 

Oold-ferer  (gdld'fd  v«rX  n,  A  mania  for 
digging  or  otherwise  searching  for  gold. 

Gdd-fleld (K6ld'f«ldX  n.  A  distrtct  or  region 
where  gold  is  found. 

OoldflllOh  ^Id'flnshX  n.  (A.  Sax.  ^oid/fnc] 
The  FringMa  carduelU  (Carduelia  aUgant), 
a  common  British  bird,  so  named  from  the 
yellow  markings  on  Its  wings.  Its  brilliant 
plumage,  soft  and  pleasant  song,  and  do- 
cility make  it  a  favourite  cage-bird.  Oold- 
flnohes  feed  on  various  kinds  of  seeds,  par- 
ticulariy  those  of  the  thistle,  dandelion,  and 
groundsel. 

Ookl-flnder  (gOld'flnd-^rX  n.  1.  One  who 
finds  gold.— 2.  t  One  who  empties  priviea 

Ai  onr  f^id'/fttdrrs,  thev  hare  the  bonoof  in  the 
nlKbt  aaa  darkncaa  to  thrirc  on  MnBch  and  escre- 
mcatt.  F*Uk»m^ 

CMU-flmiy  (gMd'fln-O.  ^    A  fish,  a  kind  of 


wrasse,  the  CWnito^rus  comuhkuM;  also  same 
tmii<Ad-wnny. 

Ooldfllb,  QoMitnflgh  (gdld'flsh,  gdld'n-flshX 
n.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Cyprinus»  of  the  sixe 
of  a  pilchard,  so  named  from  its  bright 
colour.  These  fishes  are  reared  by  the  Chinese 
in  small  ponds,  in  basins,  or  porcelain  ves- 
sels, and  kept  for  ornament,  and  are  now 
largely  bred  in  ponds,  tanks,  or  glass  ves- 
sels in  this  country. 

Oold-fbU  (gdld'foU),  fk  A  thin  sheet  of  gold 
used  by  dentists  and  others.    Si-rnvMrnds. 

Gold-hammer  (gdldliam-m^X  ^  A  kind 
of  bird,  the  yellow-hammer  (which  seel 

Gold-lieweil,t  a.  Of  a  gold  hue  or  colour. 
Chaucer. 

Oold-htinter  (g61dliunt4rX  ^  One  who 
eagerly  seeks  after  gold. 

Goldle.  Ooldipink  (gdldl,  gdld'spingkX  n. 
Local  names  or  the  goldfinch. 

Ooldlng  (gdld'ing),  n.    A  sort  of  apple. 

GOld-laoe  (gOld'lIsX  n.  A  lace  wrought  with 
gold  or  gilt  thread. 

Cfold-latten  (gdldOat-enX  n.  Plates  of  gold, 
or  of  other  metal  covered  with  gold. 

Gold-leaf  (gdldadf).  n.  Gold  folUted  or 
beaten  into  a  thin  leaf.  The  gold  Is  beaten  on 
a  block  of  marble  with  hammers  of  polished 
iron,  and  is  thus  reduced  to  the  thick- 
ness of  paper.  It  Is  then  cut  into  pieces 
about  an  inch  square,  and  placed  between 
skins  (see  Goldbeater),  beaten  thinner, 
and  divided  into  squares,  and  again  beaten, 
until  it  has  acquix^ed  the  necessary  degree 
<rf  thinness.  ^OoldrUaf  eUetroteope,  an  in- 
strument for  detecting  the  presence  of  elec- 
tricity by  the  divergence  of  two  slips  of 
gold-leaf  Inclosed  in  a  glass  case.  SeeKLlo- 

TROSCOPE. 

Ooldless  (g61daesX  a.  Destitute  of  gold 
'The  goldUu  age.  where  gold  disturbs  no 
dreama'    Byron. 

Gold-lily  (goldOl-UXn.    TheyeUowUly. 

She  moves  among  my  risions  of  the  lake  .  .  . 

While  the  geld-luy  blowrs.  and  overhead 

The  light  cloud  smoulders  on  the  summer  crag. 

Goldney  (g61d'n6X  n.  A  fish,  the  gUthead 
or  golden  wrasse. 

Gold-of-pleanire  (gOld'ov-ple-zhOrX  n.  A 
cruciferous  annual  plant,  Camelina  tativa, 
frequently  found  in  flax  fields  In  this  country 
though  supposed  not  to  be  a  native.  On  the 
Contment  it  has  long  been  cultivated  for  its 
seeds,  from  which  an  oil  is  obtained. 

Gold-plate  (gdld'plit).  n.  Vessels,  dishes, 
spoons,  Ac,  of  gold. 

Gwd-prlnter  (g61d'print-«rX  n.  A  printer 
who  does  ornamental  printing,  letterpress 
or  lithography,  in  gold.    Simmonds. 

Gold-prmtlllg  (gOld'orint-ingX  n.  The  art 
or  process  of  producing  ornamental  print- 
ing in  gold. 

Gold-proof  (gdld'prOfX  a.  Proof  against 
bribery  or  temptation  by  money. 

This  is  roost  strange.    Art  thou  goUt-^rooft 
There's  for  thee.  Btau.  6-  Ft. 

Gold-llimy  (g61d'sln-lX  n.  A  fish,  a  kind  of 
wrasse,  CUnoialtrua  rupestrit;  also  same  as 
CMd-Jlnny. 

Gold-ilse  (gOld'diX  n.  A  sixe  or  glue  used 
as  a  surface  on  which  to  applv  gold-leaf; 
a  mixture  of  chrome  and  varnish  used  in 
gold-printing  and  for  other  purposes 

Ooldamltll  (gdld'smithX  n.  1.  An  artisan 
who  manufactures  vessels  and  ornaments 
of  gold.— 2. t  A  banker;  one  who  manages 
the  pecuniary  concerns  of  others,  goldsmittu 
havmg  formerly  acted  as  bankers. 

The  £0idsmUh  or  scrivener,  who  takes  all  your 
fortune  to  dispose  ci,  when  he  has  beforehand  re- 
solved to  break  the  following  day.  does  surely  de- 
serve the  gallows.  Swi/t. 

Goldimltlirle,tn.  Goldsmith's  work.  Chau- 
cer. 

Goldimltlig'-IIOte  (gdld'smlths-n6t),  fi.  The 
name  given  to  the  earliest  form  of  bank- 
note, from  the  fact  that  it  was  issued  by 
Koldsmlths. 

CRdd-gplnk  (gdld'spln^X  ^  A  local  name 
of  the  goldfinch. 

Gold-«Uck  (gOld'stikX  n.  A  title  given  to 
colonels  of  the  Britlu  Life  Guards  and  to 
captains  of  the  gentlemen-at-arms,  from  the 
gilt  rods  which  they  bear  when  attending 
the  sovereign  on  state  occasiona 

QOld-tliread  (g61d'thredX  n.  l.  A  thread 
formed  of  flattened  gold  laid  over  a  thread 
of  dUc  by  twisting  it  with  a  wheel  and  iron 
bobbins;  also,  the  same  as  Onld-wirs.  —2.  In 
the  United  States,  a  ranunoulaoeous  ever- 
sreen  plant,  Coptie  tr\folia,  so  called  from 
Its  fibrous  yellow  roota 

Gold-washer  (gdld'wosh-^X  *>•  l-  One  who 
washes  away  the  refuse  from  gfAd  ore.  as  in 


a  cradle.— 2.  The  instrument  employed  in 
washing  the  refuse  from  gold. 

Gold-wire  (gOld'wirX  n.  An  ingot  of  silver 
superficially  covered  with  gold  and  drawn 
through  a  great  number  of  holes  of  different 
sizes,  until  it  is  brought  to  the  requisite 
fineness    Called  also  void-thread. 

GoldylOOkg  (gOldl-loksX  n.  A  name  given 
to  certain  plants  of  the  genus  Chrysocoma, 
so  called  from  the  tufts  of  yellow  flowers 
which  terminate  their  stema 

Golet^t  n.    The  throat  or  gullet.    Chaucer. 

Golf  (golfX  n.  [D.  ko{f;  G.  kolbe,  a  club. 
See  Club.  J  A  gsme  played  with  dubs  and 
balls,  generally  over  large  commons,  downs, 
or  links,  where  a  series  of  small  round  holes 
are  cut  in  the  turf  at  distances  of  from  lOO 
to  500  yardsfrom  each  other,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  form  a  circuit 
or  round.  The  rival  players  are  one  on 
each  side,  or  two  against  two,  in  which  case 
the  two  partners  strike  the  ball  on  their 
side  altematelv.  The  object  of  the  game  is. 
starting  from  the  first  hole,  to  drive  the  ball 
into  the  next  hole  with  as  few  strokes  as 
p<MMible,  and  so  on  with  all  the  holes  In  suc- 
cession, the  side  which  holes  its  baU  on  any 
occasion  with  the  fewest  strokes  being  said 
to  ^n  the  hole.  The  match  Is  usually 
decided  by  the  greatest  number  of  holes 
gained  in  one  or  more  rounds  Golf,  which 
for  a  long  time  was  a  game  almost  entirely 
confined  to  Scotland,  is  now  established 
south  of  the  Tweed  and  in  many  of  the 
British  colonies. 

Golf-dub  (golf  IclubX  n.  1.  A  club  used  in  the 
game  of  golf.  These  are  of  diflferent  uses, 
and  have  different  names  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  thev  are  respectively 
designed;  thus  one  Is  called  the  driver,  an- 
other the  putter,  a  third  the  gpoon,  a  fourth 
the  cteek,  Ae.—Z  An  association  formed  for 
practising  golf  playing. 

OolfBr  (golr^rX  n.    One  who  plays  golf. 

Golgotha  (gorgd-thaX  n.  [Heb..  'the  place 
of  a  skullT  A  charnel-house. 

Gollardery  (g01i-ard-«r-iX  n.  (From  the 
OoliardM,  a  kind  of  monkish  rhapsodlsts.] 
A  satirical  kind  of  poetry  in  the  middle  agea 
MUman, 

Gollath-lMetle(g6-irath-b«-tIXn.  [From  the 
large  sixe  of  some  of  the  speclea]    The  po- 

Sular  name  of  the  beetles  of  the  genus  Goila- 
lus.  natives  of  Africa  and  South  America, 
remarkable  for  their  large  size,  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  beauty  and  rarity  much  prized 
by  collectora.  There  are  several  n)ecies, 
as  O.  caeieu$  (goliath-beetle  properX  O.poty- 
phevMu,  O.  fmearu,  Ac.  O.  caeteut,  a  South 
American  species,  is  roasted  and  eaten  by 
the  natives  of  the  district  it  inhabits,  who 
regard  it  as  a  great  dainty.  It  attains  a 
length  of  4  Inchea 

GoUathiui  (g6-ll'a-thu8X  n.  The  genus  to 
which  the  goliath-beetles  belong.  See  pre- 
ceding article. 

Gollone,t  n.    A  kind  of  gown.    HaUitoett. 

GoUt  (gol),  n.  rProbably  the  Oltic  form  of 
L.  vola,  the  padm  of  the  hand.]  A  hand; 
a  paw;  a  claw. 

Fy,  Mr.  Constable,  what  /W/r  you  have?  Is  Jus- 
tice so  blind  you  cannot  see  to  wuh  your  handsf 

Btau.  6-  Fi. 

GoUadl  (gol'la^hX  n.  [Gael  gobhlach, 
forked.  1  A  name  of  the  earwig  (Foijietda 
aurietiuina);  applied  also  to  beeties  in  gen- 
eral and  some  other  insecta    [Scotch.] 

Goloe-lhoe  (|s6-ld'shbX  n.  [From  goloah  or 
galoehe;  or  wT  golo,  a  covering,  and  E.  $hoe.  ] 
An  overshoe;  a  shoe  worn  over  another  to 
keep  tiie  foot  dry. 

Goiore  (go-16rO.  n.    Same  as  Oalore. 

GolOihe  (gd-loshO.  n.  An  overshoe,  now  gen- 
erally made  of  vulcanized  india-rubber.  See 
Galoohx. 

I  can  assure  rou  that  the  dirt  of  our  streets  is  not 
quite  over  his  snoes.  so  that  he  can  walk  dry.  If  he 
would  wear  joshes  as  I  do.  he  would  have  no 
cause  of  complaint  Sheridan. 

Golpe  (goIpX  n.    In  her.  a  roimdlet  of  a 

purple  colour. 

Oolt  (golt),  n.    Same  as  OauU. 
Gom,tGoiliail,tn.  [A.  Sax.  andCk>th.^nia, 

a  man.]  A  man;  a  person,  whether  inale  or 

female. 

Rick.  Lady.  weU  met. 

FrmM.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

Rick.  A  scornful  r^m.  H'idaw,  OUfley. 

Gomarlte,Gomarl8t  (go'm&r-u,  go'mikrist). 

n.  A  follower  of  Francis  Qoimar^  a  Dutch 
disciple  of  Calvin  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  sect,  otherwise  called  lyuUih  Re- 
mometrante,  very  strongly  opposed  the  doc- 
trines of  Arminins,  adhering  as  rigidly  to 
those  of  Calvin. 


ch.  cAain;     *h,  Sc  loe*;     g,  go\     j.job;      h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     TH.  CAen;  th,  (Mn;    w,  idg;    wh,  wMg;    ih.  azure.  -See  Kit. 


OombO  (gom'M).  n.    Same  aa  Qumtiv, 
Oome  tlS^oi).  •>-    (FrobBblr  ■  curruptkin  ot 
a»ni  (wliica  He>]    Ths  black  gicua  of  ■ 

OoniBtL  teA'Rii},  n.  In  Indlii,  ■  hudfal; 
HI.  u  manj  [ice-stallu.  HlUi  can  altached, 
BS  CAD  b«  gruped  with  ths  hiuid 

OamsUu  {goni'el-Ln),  n     A  kind  ot  Oemiui 


byw. 


nuglue 


ig  pilntad  MlfcoM. 

QOHMT  bjA'in^r)'  n-  ^  Hebrew  meuun.  See 

Oomer  (BiTmir).  n.  [Aftsr  its  Inyentor 
^Hur.]  A  puilculv  form  of  chuuber  Ld 
onlnuice.  coiialiCloa  In  >  canlcil  uurowlng 
ol  the  ban  towinTi  ill  inner  end.  It  »u 
Out  ilevleed  far  tbe  aervlce  of  nwrMn  la 
Che  WAn  of  the  Ant  Napolsoa 

OonMiH  OMiiplirel  (gom'^r-ei.  gunrrel). 
n.  (PerluiaitinTupUuu  Irom  Ft.  noiJH/rt, 
goinfrt,  one  who  eats  much  snd  dirtllj',  B 
uormandlur;  camp.  i1»d  IceL  aainbta,  to 
liniB.  t«  ptat«. )  A  tlupld  or  •cnieleu  (ellow; 
■  bluckheid.     [Scutch.J 

Qomlall  (gomlA).  n.     id  the  But  Indlsi.  ■ 

QomnUit  1.    Oaio,    Chaaar. 

aonmier(g(ini'*r),n.  Aniel- wheal  (Trilietim 
ainvfaum)  deprlied  of  Ita  biukt  bf  meant 
of  milletuDH,  much  eitsenied  In  and  around 
Dannitadt  In  Iba  prepalatlon  of  aonpl. 

OompllUaU  (BDm-n'aiis),  R.  (Or,  tooUi- 
acha )  In  tniS.  looeeneu  of  (be  leelb  (par- 
UculHTly  the  tuoUrs)  In  their  locketi. 

OomphOOafpn*  (gom'ta-kllr-pua).  n.  [Or. 
^>npAof,BiiaJI,  and  turjiM.  Irult]  A  genus 
of  AfHoan  and  Arabian  planU.  nat  order 
Aaclepiadaceie,  the  1ea*ei  ol  one  ipwles  of 
which  \^.frutiaituM)  ii  uaed  for  adulterating 

OODipllOlObllUIl  (gom-fO'la'bl-um).  »l  [Or. 
gcmphoa,  a  nail  or  uLnb,  and  btbion,  for 
hbM,  the  cipHile  or  pod  of  l«[unilnoui 
planta)  An  Auilralian  genue  of  ihrubbf 
teguminoini.  with  elletnBte  ilmpte  or  com- 
pound leavvi,  usually  terminal  red  or  yellow 
tlowera,ai]d  Bphtrkcal  or  oblong  niany-aeeded 

country, 
OHUUpIlonMIIAteim-fo-ne'niiXn.   larjiDin- 

Mapin.l  Aeenuiof INatoniiceiebavlDgK' 
varal  truitulu  atUclied  to  a  branched  ttJilk. 
OomplMtlf  teom-fe'^a},  n.  IQr.tromjorn- 
fiAoA,  to  bolt  iogelber,  from  gamphai,  a  club. 


wi£  the  alveoli.     U  It  alK  called  Artioi- 
latiort  by  Implantalwn. 

OomiibnMM,  Oompbmui  (gom-irfiu).  n. 

{Corrupt  form  of  L  gromplutna,  name  uaed 
of  planUof  the      "       "      "      '— ■■" 


Ins  ol  undenhrubs  or  herba  wlUi  oppoclto 
lu  •pike*  or  globular  haada.  0.  ploAwt  is 
OOmUtl  IgCk-mu'U),  n.     The  Malayan  name 
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tured into  c^irdage,  plalCedinCo onkaraenta» 
employed  for  thatchuu ,  and  put  to  varioui 
other  ilmilar  uiea. 
Oon.t  li.   i'\f.  and  prtK  tenae  pL  of  go. 

OOBAklB'  (gA-DB-kS^,  n.  An  African  name 
for  Acacia  AdanMom,  which  yieldi  good 
building  timber 


IB  laipvpalDi 
.  yielib  B  brlB' 


iftferl, 

;  black 


30  feet  Ions  and  4  broad,  t 
(o  tbe  height  ol»  feel.   Towb 

Di3ileveTKFiifm'ff/iT'  for  fH 


^^V. 


£  A  flat- bottomed  boat  (or  carrying  produce 
and  Ilie  like.    [L'nited  StoUa.J-3.  A  long 
platform  car.  wiili  no  or  new  low  aidei. 
UHd  on  rallwaya     [Cnited  Sulea] 
Oonilolet  (gon'do-let).  n.     A  small  tondola. 


aoiWI(BDna).n.   [> 
w«e.   aeefio,!    A  priTy  or  Jakes.    Ch. 
Chms  (Bong).  n.    (MaUy.I    A  Ctdneie 

copper  (about  levenly-eight  parte)  and  u 

round  flat  dlih  with  a  lini  t  to  3  inchei  i 
depth.  It  li  tCmck  bi  a  kind  of  drun 
■tkk.  Die  head  of  which  it  corered  vll 


making  loud  aoi 

tial  initmrnenta 

cord,  ai  in  (he  ei 
Oonc-gonc  (Ron« 

Oonc-BwUl  (guT 


which  gongi  are  made^  an  alloy  comiBtlnf 
of  about  Beventy-eigbt  parta  ol  copper  and 
twenty-two  of  tin. 

OoOKiHlIia  (gon-gon'ra),  b.  A  variety  of 
mal^  or  Paraguay  tea  uied  In  Braill.  pre- 
pared frum  the  leavei  of  tUx  Gongcmha  and 
/.  Tkinani  (poramwH™),  aJBClea  ot  hoUj. 

Oonnirai  (gun-gA're],  n.  (In  honour  of  Dm 
A.  C-  yQongorKt,  arif-^ '  *' — '^ -"-  ' 


bulba,   the"ieavei  broadly   biDce-ihBp«d. 

[ilalted.andalDotormorelnleDgth.  Or«w- 
Ug  *_.-.„  .1...    I i   .1 J.,  i.-.u- 


rooping  flower  racemen 

OonnaMpMinMB  (gon']: 
fi.  (Dr.  gmtmlut,  round,  i 
A  diviilon  of  roae-lporei: 
thoae  genera  hi  wlilcb  L 


Qongrliu  (gm'Ji-ii 


und.  hard,  deddn* 


alu  fossil  in  the  green-iand.  chalk. and  elder 
tertlaries:  often  called  CiuAiDn-rtori, 
Bonlatltra  (gfi'ni-a.ti"teiX  n.  [Or.  a&nia.  an 
angle.)  AoeitbictgenUBof  toHllahBUB,be- 
longln)[  to  the  dibranchlala  cephalopodooe 


lungl. 
Ooniomatflr  (gA-nl-ora'el-^).  n.  (Or  fnua, 

meat  lor  meaauring  aolid  angln.  or  tbe  In- 
clination of  planet,  particularly  the  aiulei 
formed  by  the  facei  ot  crystala— Aajbd- 

Ing  the  anslaa  ol  ciyttalo  by  determinins 
through  what  angular  epace  the  ctyMai 

from  two  eurfacee  lucceialvely  shall  haTS 

GonlomftlTlo,  OffflloniBtrlul  (go'ni-o- 

Niel'Hk.  ga'nl-o-met"rik-Bl).  a.    Fertalnil« 
lo  or  determined  by  a  unnlumeter. 
OonlOBMtlT  (g«-ni-oni'el-ri),  n.    The  ait  <d 

GonlOphMla  (g6-nl-orol-lsX  n.    [Or.  gSmaa, 


aoiiiiaii,t  Gknme.t  pret.  pL  ot  gvmi,  t 

OonObUatlillK  Vgo^o-blaa-tl"di-aX  n.  fl- 
(Or  gouot.  offjpring,  and  Wajtidion,  dim.  Of 

i(i«(M,  a  bud)    In  ami.  •'■ "-' 

to  the  pnu-eiKB  which  c 

tbe  hydmioa  or  zoophyt 
Ootuxklyx  <^Do-kB'1iki 


the  name  applieil 


m  gonophore  which 
.     [A  ludlcnHU 


B  hjdroEoa  or 


bhmce.l 


fniel-al).  n.    T^e  I 


GonoplacUUi,  GonoplMtkni  (go-oA-pu'iiv 

d«.  gS-nA-plA'ahaniX  *<  pi    (Or  ^onu,  kiiee. 

-'-12,  anything  flat,  a  plane,  and  0ufet,  rasem' 

.  . — ....  uj  bnwhyurooi  ctimM- 

'    rhombnidal.andm'uchwIderlhBnltltlonr 
I    There  Is  one  British  Bpedea.    gereral  occdt 

OODOplU  (gA'DA-plaksX  ".     [!>ee  (be  pre- 
ceding artlclo,)    A  genua  of  decapod  ahoit- 


QONOFTERYX 
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GOODMAN 


Ufled  cnuUceAns,  Um  type  of  the  family 
OooopUcidii  (which  seeX 

Gonopteryx  (gon*op't«r-iks).  n.  [Or.  gonu, 
the  knee,  undpUryx^  a  wing.]  A  geniu  of 
lepidopterooi  insects,  the  brimstone  or 
sulphur  butterflies,  remarkable  for  their 
rapidity  of  flight  and  migratory  habita. 
The  O.  rhamni  is  one  of  the  earliest  among 
the  Papilionidio  that  makes  its  appearance, 
sometimes  in  favourable  weather  even  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  February.  The  male 
is  of  a  pure  sulphur-yellow  above;  the 
female  is  paler. 

Oonorrfaea.  OonorrlUBa  (go-no-re'a).  n. 

(Or.  gonorrhoia—ffonoi,  semen,  and  rhed,  to 
flow.]  A  speciflc  contagious  inflammation 
of  the  male  urethra  or  the  female  vagina, 
attended,  from  its  early  stages,  with  a  pro- 
fuse secretion  of  much  mucus  intermingled 
with  a  little  pua  This  secretion  contains 
the  contagion  of  the  disease. 
GonOiOme  (gd'n6-sdm).  n.    [Gr.  ponot,  off- 

2)ring,  and  »Oma,  body.1    In  tool,  a  coUec- 
ve  term  for  the  reproauctive  sooids  of  a 
hydrosoon. 

Gonotlieca  (g6-n6-th61ca).  n.  [Gr.  gono$,  off- 
spring, and  tniki,  a  case.  ]  In  imoL  the  chitin- 
ous  receptacle  within  which  the  gonophores 
of  certain  of  the  hydrosoa  are  produced. 

00071 0^^^);  '^  ^^^'  ifo^^,  the  knee.]  In 
ornuh.  the  inferior  maigin  of  the  symphysis 
of  the  lower  iaw  or  the  united  extremities 
of  the  gnathidia. 

Good  (gud),  a.  [Found  in  slightly  varying 
forms  throughout  the  Teutonic  languages. 
See  God,  where  the  different  forms  of  the 
word  are  shown  as  contrasted  with  those  of 
Ood.]  1.  Conducive,  in  general,  to  any  end 
or  purpose,  as  healtn  or  happiness;  service- 
able; advantageous;  beneflcial;  profitable; 
wholesome;  suitable;  useful;  fit;  proper; 
right 

It  is  not /iMr/  that  the  mao  should  be  alone. 

Gen.  U.  iS. 
The  water  of  NQus  is  excellent /worf  for  hypochon- 
driac melancholf.  Bacon. 

S.  Possessing  desirable  or  valuable  physical 
qualities:  opposed  to  had.  *  Good  wine  needs 
no  bush.'  Shak.  '  A  j^ood  yoke  of  bullocks.' 
Shak.  —8.  Possessing  moral  excellence  or 
virtue;  virtuous;  worthy;  righteous;  duti- 
ful; pious;  religious. 

Yet  peradventure  for  a /vm^  man  some  would  eren 
dare  to  die.  Rom.  v.  7. 

The  only  ton  of  Uffht. 
In  a  dark  age«  against  example /«««f, 
Against  all  allurement  MilUn. 

4.  Excellent;  valuable;  precious. 

A  fpDod  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master 
spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a 
lile  beyond  life.  Miitan. 

5.  Kind :  benevolent ;  humane ;  merciful ; 
gracious;  propitious;  friendly:  with  to  or 
Unoardt.  'The  men  were  very  good  to  us.' 
1  Sam.  XXV.  16.— 6.  Serviceable;  suitable; 
adapted;  fltted;  convenient;  suited:  fre- 
quently with /or. 

An  aualitj  that  \a  good  far  anythinir  is  fotradcd 
orlsinaJly  in  merit.  y«rrmy  CMvr. 

7.  Clever;  skilful;  dexterous;  handy.  'A  good 

workman.*    Shak. 

Those  are  generally  fod  at  flattering  who  are 
good  for  nothing  else.  Somtk. 

8.  Adequate;  sufficient;  competent;  valid. 

My  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty.     Shak. 

0.  To  be  depended  upon  for  the  discharge  of 
obligations  Incurred;  of  sufficient  pecuniary 
ability  or  of  unimpaired  credit;  able  to  fulfil 
engagements. 

My  meaning  in  saying  he  is  a  #m«^  man,  h  to  hare 
vou  understand  me  that  he  is  luTBcicnt.  ...  I  think 
1  may  take  hb  bonds.  Shak, 

10.  Real;  actual:  serious.  'Good  earnest' 
Shak.-'\\.  Considerable;  more  than  a  little. 

The  curiosity  of  the  public  went  a  good  way  to 
waintata  an  unabated  interest  in  these  publications. 

Sir  fK  Scott. 

12.  Not  deficient;  full;  complete.  *0ood 
measure.'  Luke  vL  3&  —IS.  Not  blemished; 
unsullied;  immaculate;  fair;  honourable. 
*  A  good  nttme.'  BccL  viL  ^.  —  KgoodfeUow, 
a  man  esteemed  for  his  companionable  or 
social  qualitiea.  —  Good  eonaideration^  in 
law,  a  consideration  founded  on  motives  of 
generosity,  prudence,  and  natural  duty, 
such  as  natural  love  and  affection.  See 
OoxsiDllLATlOff.  —Good  heed,  great  care;  due 
caution. —/n  good  tooth,  in  good  truUi;  in 
reality.— /n  Qood  time,  opportunely;  not  too 
toon  nor  too  late;  in  proper  time.—  To  make 
good,  (a)  to  perform ;  to  fulfil:  as,  to  moire 
good  one's  word  or  promise,  (ft)  To  confirm 
or  establish;  to  prove;  to  verify;  as.  to  make 
good  a  chaige  or  accusation,   (e)  To  supply 


deficiency;  to  make  up  a  defect;  as,  I  will 
make  good  what  is  wanting,  (d)  To  Indem- 
nify; to  give  an  eouivalent  for  damages;  as, 
if  you  suffer  loss.  I  will  make  it  good  to  you. 
(e)  To  maintain:  to  carnr  into  effect ;  as,  to 
make  good  a  retreat— 2t)  ttand  good,  to  be 
firm  or  vaUd;  as,  his  word  or  promise  itandi 
good,  — To  think  good,  to  tee  good,  to  be 
pleased  or  satisfied;  to  think  to  le  expe- 
dient 

If  ye  think  good,  give  me  my  price.      Zee  xi  la. 

--At  good  Of,  equally ;  no  better  than ;  the 
same  as. 

Therefore  sprang  there  even  of  one,  and  him  or 
good  as  dead,  so  many  as  the  stars  of  the  sky  in  mul- 
titude. Heb.  xi.  13. 

—At  good  at  hit  word,  equalling  in  fulfil- 
ment what  was  promised;  performing  to  the 
extent— (rood  is  much  used  in  greeting  and 
leave-taking  as  expressing  a  friendly  wish ; 
as,  good  day;  good  night,  and  the  like. 
Good  (gud).  n.  1.  That  which  possesses  de- 
sirable qualities,  or  contributes  to  diminish 
or  remove  pain,  or  to  increase  happiness 
or  prosperity:  that  which  is  serviceable, 
fit.  excellent,  kind,  benevolent,  or  Uie  like; 
benefit;  advantage:  opposed  to  evil  or 
mitery ;  as,  the  medicine  will  do  neither 
good  nor  harm;  it  does  my  heart  good  to  see 
you  so  happy. 

There  are  many  that  say.  Who  wOl  show  us  any 
good »  P».  iv.  6. 

2.  Welfare;  prosperity;  advancement  of 
interest  or  happiness;  as,  he  laboured  for 
the  good  of  the  state. 

The  good  of  the  whole  community  can  be  pro- 
moted only  by  advancing  the  good  of  each  of  the 
members  composing  it  T'^J'- 

8.  A  valuable  possession  or  piece  of  property; 
almost  always  in  the  plural,  and  eouivalent 
to  wares,  merchandise,  commodities,  mov- 
ables, household  furniture,  chattels,  effects. 

All  thy  goods  are  confiscate  to  the  state.       Shak. 

—For  good,  for  good  and  all,  to  close  the 
whole  business;  for  the  last  time;  finally. 

We  were  out  of  ichooi/o r good  at  three.  Dickens. 

Good  (gudX  adv.  Well;  especially  in  the 
phrase  at  good  or  at  good  at,  equally  well  as, 
or  with. 

.<<^^a«rf  almost  kill  a  man  «x  kill  a  good  book. 

Milton. 

The  pilot  must  intend  tome  port  before  he  steers 
his  course,  or  he  had  as  good  leave  his  vessel  to  the 
direction  of  the  winds  and  the  government  of  the 
waves.  Sottth. 

—Good  cheap,  rather  cheap,  not  estimated 
very  highlv.  [Good  here  is  strictly  speak- 
ing an  adjective,  the  phrase  being  equiva- 
lent to  good  bargain— ¥t.  bon  marthi.] 

Hard  things  are  glorious,  easy  things  ifiMv/cAnr/. 

G.  Herbert. 

GoodCglldl  v.e.  To  manure.  [Old  English 
and  Scotch.  1 

The  husbandman  looks  not  for  a  crop  in  the  wild 
desart;  l)ut  where  he  hath  ^Mt/rif  and  plowed,  and 
eared,  and  sown,  why  should  lie  not  look  (or  a  harvest  f 

Bf.  Hall. 

Good-breeding  (gnd-br^d'mg).  n.  Polite 
manners,  formed  by  a  good  education ;  a 
polite  education. 

Good-tqre,  Good-liF  (irad-brx  rContr.  of 
God  be  With  ye.  Old  editions  of  Shakspere 
usually  have  'God  buy  you'  where  the  mo- 
dem have  'God  be  with  you.']  A  form  of 
salutation  at  parting;  farewell;  as,  to  say  or 
bid  good-bye;  when  the  good-bget  were  uiid. 

Good-bye,  proud  world !  I'm  gohig  home : 
Thou  art  not  my  friend,  and  I'm  not  thine. 

BmertoM. 

Good-OOndltioned  (gqd-kon-di'shond).  a. 

Being  in  a  good  state;  having  good  qualltiee 

or  favourable  symptoms. 
Good-day  (gud-d&O.  n.  and  interj,    A  kind 

wish  or  salutation  at  meeting  or  parting. 
Good-deed  t  (gud-dMX  ado.    [An  intensive 

form  of  indeed.  ]     In  very  deed,  in  good 

truth;  indeed.    'Yet  good-deed,  Leontes,  I 

love  thee.'    Shak. 
Goodden,t  Good-e'ent  (g^d-den'.  gud-^n'X 

n.    [Older  B.  godden.]    A  contraction  for 

Good  Even  or  Good  Evening,  a  kind  wish  or 

salutation. 

•Cod  ye  good  morning,  gentlemen.'  'God  ye 
good  den.  fair  gentlewoman.'  *  Is  it  good-den  I  *  '  Tis 
no  less.  I  tell  you.'  Shak. 

Goodeniaoe0,Goodeiio?UB(gnd-«'ni-i''s£-«, 

gQd-^nd'vi-eXn.jrf.  [Ait/ctDr.Goodenough, 
bishop  of  Carlisle.]  A  small  nat  order  of 
exogens  chiefly  found  <  in  AusU'alia,  and 
nearly  allied  to  StyUden  and  Campanu- 
laces.  It  contains  12  genera  and  about  200 
species.  Thev  are  herbs  or  undershrubs, 
with  usually  alternate  leaves,  and  irregular 
yellow,  blue,  or  white  flowers,  axillary  or  in 
terminal  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles.    The 


genus  ScflDvola  is  widely  spread  throughout 
the  coasts  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions.  Some  species  of  Leschenaultia  are 
in  cultivation. 

Good-even,  Good-evening  (gad'«-vn,  gnd^ 
£-vn-inff).  n.  and  interj.  A  form  of  saluta- 
tion.   Shak. 

G00d-fiEU)ed  (gi}d'f&8t).  o.  Having  a  hand- 
some face;  having  a  face  with  a  good  ex- 
pression.   Shak. 

CK>Od-fellOW(gud'fel-10Xn.  A  good-natured. 

Cisant  person;  a  genial,  sociable  man;  a 
n  companion. 
Good-fiBllow  (  gud  -  fer Id ).  V.  t    To  make  a 
boon  companion  of :  to  salute  by  the  name 
of  a  good  fellow.    [Rare.  ] 

Let  roe  rather  be  disliked  for  not  being  a  beast, 
than  be  good-/tlloived  with  a  hug  for  being  one. 

Fellham. 

Good-fellOWBhlp(gvd-fend-ship).n.  Merry 
society;  companlonableneBs;  friendliness. 

Good-folk,  Oood-neighbonre  (gnd'fdk. 
gud'n&-b6rz),  n.pl.  A  euphemism  for  fairies 
or  elves,  employed  through  a  dread  of  of- 
fending them  by  naming  them  plainly. 

Good-for-notmng  (gQd^for-nu-thing).n.  An 
idle,  worthless  person. 

Good-for-nothing  (gi)d'for-nu-thing).  a. 
Worthless. 

Good  Friday,  n.  A  fast  of  the  Christian 
church,  in  memory  of  our  Saviour's  cruci- 
flxion,  kept  on  the  Friday  of  Passion-week; 
the  third  day  or  Friday  before  Easter. 

Goodgeon  Onid'jon).  n.    See  Goooino. 

Good-nmnonr  (gud-hfi'm^rX  n.  A  cheerful 
temper  or  state  of  mind.  'And  keep  good- 
humotir  still  whate'er  we  lose.'    Pope. 

Good-humoured  (gud-ha'm^rd),  a.  Being 
of  a  cheerful  temper:  characterized  by  good- 
humour;  as.  a  good-humoured  remark. 

Good-humouredly  (gud-hfi'mdrd-li).  adv. 
In  a  good-humoured  manner;  with  a  cheer- 
ful temper;  in  a  cheerful  way. 

Gooding  (sud'ingXn.  A  mode  of  asking  alms 
formerly Tn  use  in  England,  and  in  one  form 
still  continued.    See  extract 

To  go  m-goodiHg  is  a  custom  observed  in  several 
parts  of  England  on  St  Thomas's  day  by  women 
only,  who  ask  alms,  and  in  return  for  them  wish  nil 
that  is  good,  such  as  a  happy  new.year,  &c.,  to  their 
benefactors,  sometimes  presenting  them  also  with 
sprigs  of  ever-greens.  In  some  pnrts  of  Surrey  and 
Kent  the  custom  is  thus  kept  up:  and  in  other 
counties  gooding  is  the  word,  among  the  poor,  for 
collecting  before  Christmas  what  may  enable  them 
to  keep  the  festivaL  ToeU. 

Gooding  (gnd'ingX  n.  Tn  tthip-buOding,  the 
same  as  Googing. 

Goodieh  (gud'ish),  a.  Good  in  a  moderate 
degree;  pretty  good;  tolerable;  fair.  'Good- 
ith  pictures  in  gilt  frftmes.'    Walpole. 

Good-lack  (gudlakO.  interj.  [Good,  and  lack, 
which  seems  to  be  a  contraction  from  lakin 
or  ladykin,  a  diminutive  of  lady,  that  is  the 
Virgin  Mary  ('Our  lady*),  who,  in  Catholic 
times,  was  appealed  to  on  all  occasions. 
Uence  aood-lack  was  originally  equivalent 
to  good -lady.]  An  exclamation  Implying 
wonder,  surpiise.  or  admiration. 

GoodleMft  a.  Having  no  goods  or  money. 
Chaucer. 

GoodlineiS  (g^dli-nes).  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  goodly;  beauty  of  form; 
grace;  elegance. 

Her  goodliness  was  full  of  harmony  to  his  eyes. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Good-luck  (gndluk),  n.  Good  fortune;  a 
fortunate  event;  success. 

Goodly  (gudli),  adv.  In  a  good  manner;  ex- 
cellently. 

To  her  guests  doth  bounteotu  banquet  dight, 
Attemperecrr«Mf(y  well  for  health  and  for  delight. 

S/enser. 

Goodly  (gudOii  a.  L  Being  of  a  handsome 
form ;  beautiful ;  graceful :  well-favoured ; 
portly;  handsome;  as,  a  pood/y  person;  goodly 
raiment. 

O  what  A  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath.    Shak. 

The  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom.     Milton. 

Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquor 'd  every  chink. 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  oehind  his  link.    J>ryde$$. 

2.  Pleasant;  agreeable;  desirable. 


It  is  a  goodly  sight  to 
What  Heaven  bath  done  for  this  cUdiciotts  land. 

Byron. 

8.  Large;  considerable;  as,  a  poodZj/ number. 

Goodlyheadt  (gudlihed),  n.  Goodness; 
grace.    Spenter. 

aoodman  (gud-manO.  n.  [By  some  referred 
to  A.  Sax.  gummann,  a  famous  man.  a  man, 
gum  ffrom  guma,  a  man)  being  a  prefix 
denoting  eminence  or  excellence;  but  more 
probably  simply  good  and  man,  on  type  of 
goodwife.  ]  1.  A  familiar  appellation  of  civi- 
lity; a  rustic  term  of  oompUment,  frequently 
used  to  a  person  whose  first  name  is  un- 
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known,  or  when  one  does  not  wish  to  uie 
that  name:  nearly  equivalent  to  Mr.  or  Bome- 
times  to  gaffer.     [Obsolescent.] 

Old  g'oodman  Dohson  of  the  Green, 
Remembers  he  the  trees  has  seen.  Swi/t. 

It  was  sometimes  used  ironically. 

With  you,  goodman  boy.  If  you  please.       Shak, 

2.  A  husband;  the  head  of  a  family.  Mat 
xxir.  43. 

CtoOd-manners  (g^udman'nSrz).  n.  pi.  Pro- 
priety of  behaviour;  politeness;  decorum. 

Gtood-momlng,  Good-morrow  (gnd-mom'> 
ing.  gvtdnio'rd),  n.  A  salutation  or  greeting 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

Speaking;  a  still  ^vM^.m^rr^w  with  her  eyes. 

TtttnysoH. 

Oood-natureCgudna'tOrX  n.  i.  Natural 
mildness  aud  kindness  of  disposition.— 2.  t  A 
natural  inclination  to  goodness  or  holiness. 

Good-natttrt,  beinp  the  relics  and  remains  of  that 
shipwreck  which  Adam  made,  is  the  proper  and  im- 
mediate  disposition  to  holiness.  yer.  Taylor. 

CkKKl-natured  (gud-na'tOrd),  o.  1.  Having 
good-nature;  naturally  mild  in  temper;  not 
easily  provoked.— 2.  t  Naturally  disposed  to 
goodness  or  holiness.  —  Ben^^anf,  Kvnd^ 
Good-natured.    See  under  Bbnionant. 

Oood-naturedly  (gud-nft'turdli).  adv.  In  a 
good-natured  manner;  with  gocKl-nature  or 
mildness  of  temper. 

CkKKl-  naturedness  ( syd  -  na '  turd  •  nes ),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  good-natured; 
good-humour;  good-temper. 

Goodness  (gud'nes).  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality 
of  beins  good  (in  all  its  senses);  ezoellence; 
virtue;  kindness;  benevolence.— 2.  A  euphe- 
mism for  God. 

Goodness  knows.  I  could,  if  I  liked,  be  serious. 

^       .      .    .  .    >       .  Thackertvf. 

Oood-nlgllt  (gud-nltO.  n.  and  inUrj.  1.  A 
kind  wish  between  persons  parting  for  the 
night.— 2.  t  The  title  of  a  little  poem. 

And  suns  those  tunes  to  the  over -scutched  hus- 
wives that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware 
they  were  his  fancies  tu  good-nishu.  Shak. 

Oood-now  (gyd'nou),  in/er;.  An  exclama- 
tion of  wonder  or  surprise,  curiosity,  en- 
treaty. 

Good-Hoivt  sit  down  and  tell  me.  Shak. 

Good-ttowl  good'HOwl  how  your  devotions  Jump 
with  mine  1  Drydtn. 

Goods-engine  (gudz'en-lin),  n.  In  ran.  a 
steam-engine  for  drawins  a  goods- train, 
usually  made  with  small  driving-wheels 
for  the  sake  of  leverage. 

Good -sense  (gud-sena'X  n.  Soundness  of 
understuuding ;  good  j  udsment;  as,  that  j700(f- 
«eiMe  which  nature  aifords  us  is  preferable  to 
most  knowledge.       « 

Goodnature  and  good-sense  must  ever  Join.    Pofe. 

Goodship  t  (  gud '  ship  ),  n.  Favour ;  grace ; 
kindness.    Uower. 

Good-speed  (uud'spSd),  n.  and  interj.  Good 
success:  an  old  form  of  wishing  success. 

Goods-shed  (gwdz'shed),  n.  A  cover  or  shel- 
ter for  luggage  at  railway-stations,  docks,  or 
landinff  wiiarves.    Simmondt. 

Goods-train  (giidz'tranX  n.  A  rail  way-train, 
consisting  of  wagons  or  trucks  for  tlie  trans- 
portation of  goods. 

Goods-truck  (gudz'truk).  n.  An  uncovered 
railway-wagun  for  transporting  gooda 

Goods-wagon  (gudz'wa-gon),  n.  A  goods- 
truck.     Culled  in  America  a  Freight-car. 

Good-tempered  (gud-tem'p«rd).  a.  Having 
a  good  temper;  not  easily  irritated  or  an- 
noyed. 

Good  Templar  (gnd  tem'pl^rX  n.  [Name 
borrowed  from  the  knights  of  the  Temple.] 
A  member  of  a  certain  society  or  organiza- 
tion established  for  the  furtherance  and  pro- 
pagation of  teetotal  principles. 

GjDKHl  Templarlsm  (gud  tem'pl^r'ixm).  n. 
The  principles  of  the  society  or  organization 
of  Good  Templars.  Good  Templarism  com- 
bines the  principles  of  teetotalLon  with  cer- 
tain mystic  rites  imitated  less  or  more  from 
freemasonry,  having  secret  signs,  passwords, 
and  insignia  peculiar  to  itself.  The  members 
of  this  organization  differ  from  Free  Tem- 

Slars  in  that  they  recognLse  the  authority  of 
le  grand  lodge,  consisting  of  delegates  from 
the  various  Ipcal  branches^  and  accept  its 
decision  as  binding. 

Goodwlfe  (gud-wifX  n.  The  mistress  of  a 
household:  correlative  to  goodman. 

Which  is  an  ordinary  passion  amon^  our  gcod- 
wives:  if  tlicir  husband  tarry  out  a  day  lonj^er  than 
his  appointe«l  time,  or  break  his  hour,  they  take  on 
presently  with  sighk  and  tears;  he  is  cither  robbed  or 
dead !  Burton. 

Good-wlU  (g^id-wil').  n.    1.  Benevolence;  ' 
favourable  inclination  or  disposition:  kindly 
feelings. 


The  natural  effect  of  fidelity,  clemency,  kindness 
In  (governors  is  pcAce.goodun//,  order  and  esteem  on 
the  part  of  the  governed.  Surie. 

2.  Heartiness;  earnestness;  zeaL 

Good'toiU,  she  said,  my  want  of  strength  supplies. 
And  diligence  shall  give  what  age  denies.   Dryden. 

&  In  com.  the  custom  of  any  trade  or  busi- 
ness ;  friendly  feeling  or  influence,  exerted 
with  the  view  of  tnuuferring  the  custom  of 
any  shop  or  trade  to  a  successor;  the  right 
and  title  to  take  up  a  trade  or  business  con- 
nection, purchased  of  an  outgoing  tenant  or 
occupier. 

The  good-tuiil  of  a  trade  is  nothing  more  than  a 
probability  that  the  old  customers  wiU  resort  to  the 
place.  Lord  Eldon. 

Goodwoman  (gitd-wum'un),  n.  The  mis- 
tress of  a  family. 

Goody  (gudi),  n.  [Probablv  contr.  from 
goodwife.]  1.  A  term  of  civility  applied  to 
women  in  humble  life;  as,  goody  Dobson. 


V\Mln goody  would  no  longer  down; 
,-w  ida     '    ' 


Siv(/t. 


0      'Twas  madam  in  her  gTO{praro  gown. 

2.  pi.  Sweetmeato;  bonbona 
Good-year,  Good-years,  n.    A  corrupt 

spelling  of  Goujere  (which  see).    Shak. 

Goodrera  (gud-ye'ra),  n.  [After  J.  Goodyer, 
a  British  botenist]  A  small-flowered  genus 
of  terrestrial  orchids,  one  species  of  which 
((?.  repent)  is  found  in  moist  woods  in 
Northern  Europe.  Asia,  and  America,  as  well 
as  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

Ooody-good,Goody-«oody  (gwd'i-gv»d,gttd'- 
i-gUd-iX  a.  Affected  with  mawldsh  morality; 
excessively  squeamish  in  morals. 

GO0d7Slllp  (gwd'i-ship),  n.  The  stete  or 
quality  of  a  goody.    [Ludicroua] 

The  more  shame  for  htr  goottyshi/. 

To  give  so  near  a  friend  the  slip.     Hudibras. 

Oooge  t  ( gttj ),  V.  (.  To  scoop  out ;  to  gouge. 
B.  Jon$on. 

Googlng.  Goodgeon  (gwj'ing.  gfld'jon),  n. 
In  thtp-buUding,  one  of  several  clamps  of 
iron  or  other  metal,  bolted  on  the  stem- 
post,  whereon  to  hang  the  rudder;  for  which 
purpose  there  is  a  hole  in  each  of  them  to 
receive  a  correspondent  pintle,  bolted  on 
the  back  of  the  rudder,  which  turns  thereby 
as  upon  hingea  There  are  generally  four, 
five,  or  six  goodgeons  on  a  ship's  stem-post 
and  rudder,  according  to  her  size;  and  upon 
these  the  mdder  is  supported,  and  traverses 
from  side  to  side  as  upon  an  axis. 

Goolds  (gbldz).  n.  A  popular  name  for  the 
com -marigold  (Chrysanthemum  eegetum). 
See  Chrysanthemum. 

Goolet  (gbl),  n.  (Fr.  goulet,  a  gullet,  a  nar- 
row opening,  dim.  of  O.  Fr.  goule,  from  L. 
gula,  the  throat]  A  breach  in  a  sea  wall 
or  bank ;  a  passage  wom  by  the  flux  aud 
reflux  of  the  tide.    Cmbb. 

Goompany  (gbm'pa  ni).  n.  The  wood  of 
Odina  Wodier,  used  in  India  for  railway- 
sleepers. 

Goon  (gOnX  n.  A  species  of  East  Indian 
grain. 

CtOOnch  (gbnsh),  n.  The  Hindu  name  for 
Abrxu  preeatoriui,  a  climbing  l^ruminous 
plant,  originallv  a  native  of  India,  but  now 
found  in  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  and 
other  tropical  regions.    See  ABRua 

Goor  (sot),  n.  The  Indian  name  for  the 
concentrated  Juice  or  symp  of  the  date- 
palm  (PAomuc  dactylifera),  a  kind  of  coarse 
or  half-made  sugar.  Four  pinte  of  goor 
yield  one  of  good  powder  sugar. 

Gooroo  (gb'rb).  n.  [Hind.  gurU,  Skr.  guru, 
a  teacher.  ]    A  Hindu  spiritual  guide. 

Goosander  (gdsan-d^r).  n.    [Tautological— 

Soo»e  and  gander.  ]    A  naUtorial  bird  allied 
0  the  ducks  and  divers,  belonging  to  the 
Snus  Mergua   Called  also  Merganser.    See 
EROUS  and  Mbroansbr. 

Goose  (g6B),  n.  pi.  Geese  (g^sX  [A.  Sax.  gds.  a 
goose.  See  Gander.]  1.  The  common  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  birds  belonging  to  the 
family  Anserid«>  and  order  Lamellirostres 
(CuvierX  the  Anatidae  or  Anseres  of  earlier 
authors,  a  well  known  family  of  natatorial 
birds.  The  domestic  goose  lives  chiefly  on 
land,  and  feeds  on  grasa  The  soft  feathers 
are  used  for  beda  and  the  quills  for  pens. 
The  common  wild  goose  or  grey-lag.  which 
is  migratory,  is  the  Anser  /eru4,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  original  of  the  domestic 
goose;  the  snow-goose  is  the  -d.  hyperborexu, 
inhabiting  the  arctic  regions;  the  Canada 
goose  is  the  A .  eanadeiueis;  the  swan-^oi>se, 
the  A.  cygnoides;  and  the  bean-goose,  the 
A.  segetum;  the  white-fronted  goose,  ^.a/^t- 

from;  the  l>rent  goose,  A.  torquatus.~2.  A 
silly,  stupid  person.  fn»m  the  popular  notion 
as  to  the  stupidity  of  the  goose;  a  simpleton; 


a  fool.  'Called  herself  a  little  aooM  in  the 
simplest  manner  possible.'  Thackeray.  'The 
long-necked  geese  of  the  world  that  are  ever 
hissinff  dispraise.'  Tennyson.— S.  A  tailor's 
smoothing-iron,  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance of  ite  handle  to  the  neck  of  a  goose. 

Come  in,  tailor;  here  you  may  roast  yout goose. 

SMaJt. 

4  A  game  of  chance  formerly  common  in 
England.  It  was  played  on  a  card  divided 
into  small  compartmente  numbered  from 
1  to  62,  arranged  in  a  spiral  figure  around  a 
central  open  space,  on  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  game,  the  stakes  were  laid,  and 
during  the  game  any  forfeite  paid.  It  was 
played  by  two  or  more  persons  with  two 
dice,  and  the  numbers  that  turned  up  to 
each  designated  the  number  of  the  compart- 
ment on  wl^ich  he  might  place  his  mark  or 
counter.  It  was  called  the  game  of  goose, 
because  at  every  fourth  and  fifth  compart- 
ment in  succession  a  goose  was  depicted  on 
the  card,  and,  if  the  throw  of  the  dice  car- 
ried the  counter  of  the  player  on  a  goose, 
he  might  move  forward  double  the  actual 
number  thrown. 

The  twelre  good  rules,  the  royal  game  ofzoost. 

GoidsntUk. 

—To  cook  one's  goose,  to  do  for  one;  to  finish 
a  person. 

Goose  (gQs\  vX    To  hiss  out ;  to  condemn 
by  hissing.    [Slang.] 

He  was  goosed  last  night,  he  was  goosed  the  night 
before  last,  he  wm goosed  to-day.  He  has  lately  got 
in  the  way  of  being  alwtkyi  goosed,  tMd  he  can't  stand 
«.  DicJtens. 

Goosebernr  (gOslie-ri),  n.  [A  cormption  of 
Qossberry  for  gorseberry,  from  the  bristly 
hairs  of  the  fruit,  especially  in  ite  native 
sUte,  or  from  the  prickles  on  the  bush  itself; 
comp.  O.  stachelbeere—staehel,  a  prickle, 
and  beere,  berry.  Others  derive  it  from 
G.  krausbeere,  krduselbeere,  a  gooseberry— 
kraue,  frizzled,  curled,  crisp,  and  beere, 
a  berry,  through  the  Fr.  groseiUe  (It  and 
Sp.  grosella),  which  certainly  gives  the  8c. 
forms  grosart,  grout,  so  that  the  original 
form  would  be  groseberry.]  1.  The  well- 
known  fmit  of  a  shrab,  and  the  shmh  itself, 
the  JHbes  Grossularia,  belonging  to  the  nat 
order  Grossulacen,  which  is  now  usually 
combined  with  Saxif ragacen.  1 1  is  supposed 
to  be  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has  been 
found,  according  to  Royle,  in  Nepal  The 
fruit  varies  much  in  sizie,  colour,  and  qua- 
lity, as  well  as  in  hairiness.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  fruito  for  preserving,  and  ia 
cultivated  extensively  throughout  Britain. 
(See  EiBBS.)  The  Cape  gooseberry  is  Phy- 
salts  pubescens,  and  the  West  Indian  or  Bar- 
badoes  gooseberry  is  Pereskia  aeuleata.— 
2.  A  silly  person;  agoosecap.  Goldsmith.— 
To  play  old  gooseberry,  to  play  the  deuce  or 
the  devil.    [Slang] 

She  took  to  drinking.  left  off  working,  sold  the  fur- 
niture, pawned  the  clothes,  and  /toyed  old  gooso- 
i>«rry.  Dukons. 

Gooseberry  (gbsl>e-riX  o.  Relating  to  or 
made  of  gooseberries;  as,  gooseberry  wine. 

Gooseberry  Fool  (gb6a)e-ri-foi).  n.  [See 
Fool,  the  dish.  ]  A  dish  consisting  of  goose- 
berries scalded  and  pounded  with  cream. 

Goosecap  (g^slcap),  n.    A  silly  person. 

Why.  what  agoosecap  wouldst  thou  make  me ! 

Btau.  ^  F/. 

Goose-corn  (gbslcomX  n.  A  species  of  rush 
found  in  marshy  places  in  Britain;  moss- 
rush  (Juncus  sqitarrosus). 

Goose-flesh  (gbs'fleshX  n.  The  same  as 
Goose-skin. 

GoosefOOt  (gOs'fqt),  n.  The  popular  name 
for  the  genus  Chenopodium  (which  seei 

Goose^rass  (gbs'gras),  n.  A  plant.  Galium 
Apanne,  called  also  utt^ert  (which  see):  the 
name  is  also  applied  to  PotentUla  anserina, 
or  silver- weed,  a  roadside  plant,  well  marked 
by  ite  pinnate  leaves,  glossy  with  white  silky 
down,  and  laive  yellow  flowera 

Goose-mossel  (gbs'muaelX  n.  A  barnacle. 
See  Anatifa  and  Lbpas. 

Gooseneck  (gds'nek),  n.     1.  Nattt.  (a)  an 
iron  fitted  to  the  end  of  a  yard  or  IxMm  for 
various  purposes,    (b)  A  davit.— 2.  In  ntaeh. 
a  pipe  shaped  like  the  letter  8- 

Goosepadole  (gds'padl).  v.t  To  row  in  an 
awkward,  irregular  manner. 

Goose-ple  (gos'pi),  n.  A  pie  made  of  a  gooee 
and  pastry. 

GoosequUl  (goslcwil).  n.  The  large  feather 
or  quiU  of  a  goose,  or  a  pen  made  with  it: 
often  two  worda 

O.  Nature'*  noblest  work,  my  f^ray goose  auiil. 
Slave  of  my  thouKtiti.  obedient  to  my  will.     ByroH. 

Goosery  (gos'^ri),  »t.    l  A  place  for  geese. 


Fite.  ntr,  fat,  fill;       m«,  met,  hir;       pine,  pin;      n6te.  not,  mbve;       tabe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  ahime;      y,  8c  f«y. 
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OOROONIDJE 


SL  SllUneu  or  stupidity  lUco  that  of  the 

Th«  lofty  nakedness  of  your  latiniain^  barlMriaii, 
And  the  finicAl  g'»«xtry  of  your  neat  sermon -actor. 

Oooie-tkin  (ffdi'ikinX  n.  A  pecallAr  rough- 
neM  or  corragation  of  the  human  ikiD  pro- 
duced by  cold,  fear,  and  other  depreeting 
causes,  as  dyspepsia. 

Ck)Oae-ftep  (gOs'step),  n.  MHU.  the  act  of  a 
soldier  marking  tune  hy  raising  the  feet 
alternately  wluout  mafcing  any  progress 
forward. 

(Soose-tanay  (gtte'tan-zi),  n.  A  plant,  PtiUi^ 
tSUa  antenna.    See  Ooosiorass. 

(Soose-tongoe  (gds'tungX  n.  Aeh iUea  Ptar- 
miea,  a  herbaceous  plant,  about  a  foot  high 
or  more,  bearing  white  heads  rather  lesslu 
sixe  than  a  da^y.  It  is  found  in  moist 
meadows,  especially  in  hilly  districta 

OOOM-Wlng  (gOs'wingX  n.  NauL  (a)U  saU 
set  on  a  boom  on  the  lee  side  of  a  ship. 
(6)  One  of  the  clews  or  lower  comers  of  a 
square  main-sail  or  fore-sail,  when  the  middle 

Srt  is  furied  or  tied  up.  (e)  The  fore  or 
e  main  sail  of  a  schooner  or  other  two- 
masted  fore-and-aft  vessel,  because  when 
running  before  the  wind  these  sails  are  set 
on  opposite  sides. 

" block- 

Mac- 


Oootoo  (go'tO).  n.  The  name  given  by  the 
n^H'oes  to  two  species  of  ftsh  found  on  the 
coast  of  Jamaica.  One,  the  eatable  gootoo, 
is  a  species  of  Scarus ;  the  other,  the  sand- 
gootoo.  a  species  of  Tetraodon. 
Ck>-Oat  (gd'ontl  n.  Same  as  Chwt 
Qopher  (gd'f^r).  n.  [Fr.  gav/re,  waffle, 
honeycomo.  ]  The  name  given  by  the  French 
settlers  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  to  many 
burrowing  animals  of  different  genera,  from 
their  honeycombing  the  earth,  (a)  A  little 
quadruped  of  the  genus  Oeomys  ((7.  burvi- 
rit(«X  having  large  cheek-pouches  extending 
from  the  mouth  to  the  shoulders,  incisors 

Erotruding  beyond  the  lips,  and  broad,  mole- 
ke  fore-feet  Called  also  Pouehed-rat  and 
MiUo.  (6)  The  name  of  several  American 
burrowing  squirrels,  as  SpenwmhUiu, 
Franklimi,  S.  Riehardtonii,  oc  (e)  Xero- 
batet  earolinui,  a  species  of  burrowUig  land- 
tortoise  of  the  Southern  States,  whose  eggs 
are  valued  for  the  table.  (<f)  In  Oeorgia,  a 
snake,  the  Coluber  eoupen. 

Qopher-WOOd  (g6'f6r-wddX  n.  [Heb.l  A 
species  of  wood  used  in  the  construction  of 
Noah's  ark.  but  whether  cypress,  pine,  or 
other  wood  is  a  point  not  settled. 

OoppUh  (gop'ish),  a.  [Allied  to  IceL  gopi, 
A  vain  person;  I^v.  S.  pope,  to  talk  loud.] 
Froud;  pettish.  Bag.  [Obsolete  or  provin- 
cial] 

Ckuraooo  (gd-raklcdX  n.  Prepared  tobacco, 
a  paste  smoked  in  their  hookahs  by  the 
natives  of  Western  India. 

Qoral  (gO'ralX  n.  Antilope  goral  or  Nenuh 
rhedut  goral,  a  species  of  antelope  inhabit- 
ing the  Himalayan  Mountains  It  has  short, 
conical,  inclined,  recurved  horns;  short  fur; 
and  is  of  a  grayish-brown  colour,  minutely 
dotted  with  black,  the  cheeks,  chin,  and 
upper  part  of  throat  being  white. 

Oormmy,  Oonrami  (g&-nimr.  g6-ra-miO.  n. 
[Javanese  nama  1  A  fish  of  the  genus  Os- 
phroroenus  (0.  o{fax\  family  Anaibaaidie  or 
Labyrintliibranchidie,  a  native  of  China  and 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  but  introduced 
into  the  Mauritius,  West  India  Islands,  and 
Cayenne  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its 
flesh,  where  it  has  multiplied  rapidly.  It  is 
kept  in  jars  in  Java  and  fattened  on  water- 
plants.  It  is  deep  in  proportion  to  its  length,, 
and  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  have  numerous 
short  spines,  while  the  first  ravof  the  ventral 
is  protracted  into  a  filament  of  extraordinarr 
length.  It  is  one  of  the  few  fishes  which 
build  nests,  which  it  does  by  interweaving 
the  stems  and  leaves  of  aquatic  planta 

Qor-beUlMi (goi^belUdX  a.    Big-beUied. 

O  'tis  an  uncouKionablc  £*rd</tfed  rolunie.  biner 
bulked  than  a  Dutch  hoy.  JVatk. 

Gor-beUy t  (gora>el-liX  n.  [A.  Sax  gor,  dirt, 
dung.  E.  gore,  and  belly  ]  A  prominent  belly; 
a  person  having  a  big  b-lly. 

The  belchiiif  ir^r.^///  hath  well  nigh  killed  me. 

Jim/.  Brewer. 

Goroet  (gorsX  »»•  [Norm.  Fr.  gorae;  O.Fr. 
gorge,  from  L  giirge»,ii  whirlpool]  A  pool 
of  water  to  keep  flsh  in;  a  wear. 

Oor-COidC  (gor^ok).  n.  (From  the  sound 
uttered  bythe  bird,  or  from  gorae,  furze  or 
h«Uh.]  "nie  moor-cock,  red-grouse,  or  red- 
game. 


Qor-orow  (gor' kr6X  n.  [A.  Sax.  gor,  dung, 
and  K.  crow.  ]  The  common  or  canion  crow 
(Cormte  oorone). 

CK>rdt(gordXn.  A  sort  of  false  dice.  Written 
^so  Oourd  (which  seeX 

Cknndla06&  (gor-di-4's6-aX  ^  P<-  [From  Oor- 
dim,  a  king  of  Phrygia.  SeeOoRDlAH.]  The 
hair-worms,  an  order  of  annuloid  animals 
with  a  body  so  long  and  thin  as  to  resemble 
horse-hair.  In  their  early  stages  they  in- 
habit the  bodies  of  severid  insects,  which 
they  leave  when  developed.  They  have  a 
mouth  and  alimentarv  canal,  but  no  anus. 
In  dry  weather  they  become  quite  brittle, 
but  retain  vitality,  and  a  shower  fA  rain 
restores  them  to  activity. 
,  Oordlan  (gor'dl-anX  o.  Pertaining  to  Qor- 
dius,  idng  of  Phrygia.  or  to  a  knot  tied  by 
him,  and  which  could  not  be  untied;  hence, 
complicated;  intricate.  —  Gordian  knot,  a 
knot  tied  by  Qordius,  in  the  cord  which 
bound  the  pole  of  his  chariot  to  the  yoke, 
and  which  was  so  very  intricate  that  there 
was  no  finding  where  it  began  or  ended.  An 
oracle  declared  that  he  who  should  untie  this 
knot  would  be  master  of  Asia.  Alexander, 
fearing  that  his  inability  to  untie  it  might 
prove  an  ill  augury,  cut  it  asunder  with  his 
sword.  Hence  the  term  Oordian  knot  is  ap- 
plied to  any  inextricable  difficulty ;  and  to 
cut  the  Oordian  knot  is  to  remove  a  diffi- 
culty by  bold  or  unusual  measures. 

Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy. 
The  Gardiam  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose 
Familiar  as  his  garter.  SMaJk. 

CknrdlUf  (gor'di-us).  n.  Hair-worms;  hair- 
eels,  a  genus  of  very  simple  thread-like  an- 
nuloids  found  insti^niantand  slow-running 
waters,  at  one  time  believed  to  have  origi- 
nated from  horse-hairs  which  had  fallen 
into  the  water.  The  name  is  in  allusion  to 
the  complex  knots  into  which  they  twist 
their  booiea    See  OoaDiACSA. 

Gtore  (g^rX  '*  I  a.  »hx.  gor,  gore,  clotted 
blood,  filth,  dung ;  Icel  and  Dan.  gor,  Sw. 
gorr.  From  this  is  the  gor  of  gorbeliied,  gor- 
crow.]  1.  Blood  that  is  shed  or  drawn  from 
the  bodv;  thick  or  clotted  blood;  blood  that 
after  emision  becomes  inspissated. 

Though  here  thou  see  him  die. 
Rolling  in  dust  and  £crt.  htitt9H. 

2.t  Dirt;  mud. 

As  a  sowe  waloweth  in  the  stynkynge  gore  pytte, 
or  in  the  puddei  8p.  Fisktr. 

Ctore  (g6rX  n.  [A.  Sax.  gAra,  a  projecting 
point  of  land,  from  gdr,  a  spear;  Icel  qeirx, 
a  three-cornered  piece  of  cloth,  or  of  land, 
from  yetrr.  a  spear.  Skeat.]  A  triangular- 
shaped  piece  let  into  or  regarded  as  let  into 
a  larger  piece;  as,  (a)  a  wedge-shaped  or 
triangular  piece  sewea  into  a  garment,  sail. 
&c.,  to  widen  it  in  any  part;  a  gusset  (p)  A 
slip  or  triangular  piece  of  land,  (c^  In  her.  a 
charge  consisting  of  two  curved  lines,  one 
from  the  sinister  chief  point,  the  other  from 
the  base  middle  point,  meeting  in  an  acute 
angle  in  the  middle  of  the  fesse  point  It 
is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  Chtnet 

Gore  (g^r),  V  t  pret  A  pp.  gored;  ppr.  gor- 
ing. [From  A.  Sax.  gdt;  Icel.  petrr.  a  dart, 
spear,  or  javelin.  Comp.  W.  gyru,  to  thrust, 
from  gyr,  a  thrust,  an  onset,  an  attack.] 
To  stab:  to  pierce;  to  penetrate  with  a 
pointed  instrument,  as  a  spear. 

The  raortall  Steele  stayd  not  till  it  was  seene 
To/vrv  her  side.  S/enstr. 

If  an  ox /'«rir  a  man  or  a  woman.       ElxxIsS. 

Gore  (gOrX  v.  t  To  cut  in  a  triangular  way; 
to  piece  with  a  gore. 

Oore-tlUl(gdi^ilX  n.  [A.  Sax.  adr,  a  dart  or 
spear,  and  £.  bill.]  A  name  of  the  garfish  (the 
Belone  xmlgarie),  from  its  long  beak  or  nose. 

Oor-fly  (gor'flIX  n.  [A.  Sax.  gor,  dung,  and 
E.  /Ig.]  A  species  of  fly. 

Oorge  (gori).  n.    [Fr.,  from  It  gorgia,  L. 

gurgee,  a  whirlpool;  probably  akin  to  L.  gur- 

guito,  £.  gurgU,  Ac.]    1.  The  throat;  the 

gullet ;  the  canal  by  which  food  passes  to 

uie  stomach. 

Wherewith  he  nipped  her  £vrgt  with  so  frreat  pain. 

Spenser. 

2.  In  arch,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Tuscan 
and  Doric  capitals,  between  the  astragal, 
above  the  shaft  of  the  column,  and  the  an- 
nulets; also,  a  cavetto  or  hollow  moulding. 
8.  That  which  is  gorged  or  swallowed;  swal- 
lowed food  caused  to  regurgitate  through 
nausea  or  disgust  'To  heave  the  gorge.' 
Shak. 

Now  how  abhorred  in  my  imaginatloo  1  my  forge 
rises  at  it.  Shot. 

And  all  the  way,  moit  like  a  brutish  beast. 
He  spewed  up  his^vr7».  that  all  did  him  detest 

^Hser. 


4.  A  narrow  passage  or  entrance;  as.  (a)  a 
narrow  passage  between  hills  or  mountaiiu. 

Downward  from  hi«  mountain  earre 
Stejtt  the  long.hair'd  long-bearded  solitary. 

TennysPM. 

Qi)  The  entrance  into  a  bastion  or  other 
outwork  of  a  fort  See  cut  Bastion. 
Gorge  (gorj).  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  gorged;  ppr. 
aorgina.  L  To  swallow;  especially,  to  swal- 
low with  greediness  or  in  large  mouthfuls 
or  quantitiea  Hence— 2.  To  glut;  to  fill 
the  throat  or  stomach  of;  to  satiate.  '  The 
giantporyed  with  flesh.'    Addieon. 

That  old  man,  now  lord  of  the  broad 
estate  and  the  Hall, 
Drout  off  frred  from  a  scheme  that  had  left  us 
Aaccid  and  drain'd.  Tennyson. 

Ctorge  (gorJX  v.i  To  feed  greedily;  to  stuff 
one  s  self. 

He  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival. 
Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcase  and  limb.  Byron. 

Ooiged  (gorJdX  a.  1.  Having  a  gorge  or 
throat— 2.  In  her.  encircled  round  the 
throat,  as  when  an  animal  is  represented 
bearing  a  crown  or  the  like  round  the  neck. 
It  is  blaioned  as  gorged  with  a  crown,  iftc. 

Gorgeous  (gor'jeusX  a.  [O.Fr.  gorgiae, 
gaudy,  flaunting,  from  gorgiaa,  a  ruff  for 
the  neck,  from  gwrge,  the  throat  (which  see>  ] 
Showv;  fine;  splendid;  magnifloent;  glitter- 
ing with  gay  colours.  'Wiuigorgeouewijagi, 
the  marks  of  soveroign  sway.'    Dry  den. 

As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May. 

And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  uiidsuiumer.    ShaJk. 

Gorgeously  (gor'Jd-us-liX  adv.  In  a  gorge- 
ous manner;  with  showy  magnificence; 
spendidly;  flnelv. 

Gorgeoosness  Cffor'Jd-us-nes),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  eoigeous;  show  of 
dress  or  ornament;  splendour  of  raiment; 
magnificence. 

Gorgerln  (gor'gfir-inX  n.  (Fr.,  from  gorge.) 
In  arcA.  we  neck  of  a  capital,  or  more 
commonly  the  part  forming  the  Junction 
between  the  shaft  and  the  capital. 
Gorget  (gor'jet).  9k  [Fr.  gorgeUe,  from  gorge, 
the  throat  See  OOROB.]  1.  A  piece  of 
armour,  either  scale-woric  or  plate,  for  de- 
fending the  throat  or 
neck.  The  same  term 
was  also  applied  to  a 
kind  of  breastplate  like 
a  half-moon.  The  ca- 
mail  or  throat-covering 
of  chain-mail  is  some- 
times called  the  gorget 
of  mail.  See  CAMAIL.— 2.  A  small  crescent- 
shaped  metallic  ornament  formerly  worn 
by  officei-s  on  the  breast.— 8.  A  ruff  formerly 
worn  by  femalea— 4.  In  turg.  (a)  a  cutting 
instrument  used  in  lithotomy:  written  also 
Oorgeret.  (b)  A  concave  or  channelled  in- 
strument used  in  operations  for  fistula  in 
ano,  serving  merely  as  a  conductor,  called 
a  Blunt  Oorget 

Gorgon  (gor'gonX  n.  [Gr.  gorgd,  aorgOn, 
from  gorgoe,  fierce,  grim.  ]  1.  In  Greek  myth. 
one  of  several  monsters  of  terrific  aspect, 
the  sight  of  which  turned  the  beholder  to 
stone.  The  poets  represent  the  Gorsrons  as 
three  sisters—Stheno.  Euryale,  and  Idedusa. 
2.  Something  very  ugly  or  horrid;  a  woman 
r^arded  with  reptusion,  or  of  rejMllent 
appearance  or  manners. 

I  really  came  here  to  buy  up  all  your  stock ;  but 
that  gorvon.  Lady  de  Courcy,  captured  me.  and  my 
lomnas! 


Plate  (jorgct. 


ransom 


.  sent  me  here  free,  but  a  beggar. 

Disrtu/i. 


Gorgon  (gor'gonX  a.  Like  a  gorgon ;  very 
ugly  or  terrific;  as,  a  'gorgon  face.    Drydetu 

Gorgonean,  Gorgonlan (gorgo'ne-an.  gor- 
g6'ni-an).  a.  Like  a  gorgon;  pertaining  to 
gorgons. 

Medusa  mWh  gotgonian  terrour  guards 
The  ford.  MHton. 

Gorgoneia  (gor-gon  raX  n.  In  arch,  masks 
carved  in  imitation  of  the  Gorgon's  or  Me- 
dusa's head:  used  as  key-stonea 

Gorgonia  (gor-gd'ni-aX  n.  llie  typical  genua 
of  we  fanmy  Gorgonidn  (which  seeX 

Gorgonlan,  a.     See  GoRaoMKAN. 

GorionidflB  (gor-gonl-dd).  n.  pi.  [Oorgon 
(which  see),  and  Gr.  eidoe,  resemblance.) 
A  family  of  sclerobasic  corals,  belonging  to 
the  order  Alcyonaria,  and  comprising  the 
sea-shrubs,  fan-corals,  and  the  red  coral  of 
commerce.  In  all  the  organism  consists  of 
a  composite  structure  made  up  of  numerous 
polypes  united  by  a  common  flesh  or  coano- 
sarc,  the  whole  supported  by  a  central 
branched  axis  or  coral  formed  by  secretions 
from  the  bases  of  the  polypes;  hence  the 
name  sclerobasic  for  this  variety  of  coral 
^ey  frequently  grow  in  the  form  of  flexible 


ch.  eAain;     eh.  So.  locA;     g.  go;      ],>ob;     t,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  sin^;     TH,  then;  th.  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  trAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KXT. 


aosBYPnrii 


■hrulii,  twlffi,  reticulate  froDila.  Ac  A  few 
touil  ipsulea  have  been  lounil  la  tlie  upper 
clwlk  o(  llAettrlcht  and  In  tertiuv  itnta. 

OorganlM,  OorgonlMteor'goii-ii).  D.t.   To 

b*>e  tbe  eflect  of  a  gor^on  upon;  to  turn 
Into  itoDe;  to  petrltfyr 

aor-tien(garliea).n.   [See  Ook-cock- ]    Tbe 

Qorilla  (go-rina),  n.  Trcglodi/Ui  Oorilla, 
the  luvesl  Bnlmid  of  the  upe  kind,  called 
HlK)  the  Ortat  Chimpaiiaf.  It  attolni  h 
height  of  about  6)  leet.  Ii  round  Metis  In 
the  woody  eqUBtorlBl  rcKiona  ot  the  ArHcaa 
continent,  1>  poiecased  ot  great  ttrFngtU. 

it  enraged  to  a  teriirlc  roar,  live!  luoetly 


Cunlb  iTrrti-iriaCtn^). 


kenlng-] 

lie  inni 


the  Vahchei  u(  the  >h 


Ke™I>odB"i>can°itnictcil  ita 

there  li  never  n."te  than  one  such  neat  In  > 
tree.  Tlie  Korllta  liae  thirteen  ni»,  and  In 
the  proportion  ol  ita  molar  teetli  to  the 
Inclion  and  In  the  fonn  of  Its  pelvit  It  ap- 
praacliet  cloaeiy  the  humnn  tortn.    Tha 

In  lue  lu  the  nrth  centurjr  B.C.  In  W.  Africa. 
OOIlIlC  (RSrlng),  It.     A  imcklng;  punctura. 

UotbTn.  .VaTr  that  part  of  the  ikTiU  ot  a 
■all  wherB  It  gradually  videua  toi*ud>  (be 


a»nil*ad(g"J'inBnd),o.  Voradoui;  greedj; 
glutmnnui     /'ope. 
Oomutndart  (gor'uiand-Sr),  n.     Same  ai 

OornutndlMI(g>'r'mand-li),  n.     Oluttouy. 


>r.  wrmaiH 


•niand.ti.*rXn.  A  greedy 


Ooml-tMllittdCgar'rel-beMliI),  a.    Sameai 

aar-btltitd.    Joliiaon. 
Oontleon).  n.    [A.  Sat  oonl,  muf,  tnrie.  a 

bnunbrc-biuh.     In  tbe  midland  counllet  of 


a  gortky  orpotfy  hlUi 


England  gonry  li  allll  an  epithet  nt  tahd 

li  a  hillock  CO „ 

autt  be  allied  to  A.  fai.  gean.  g 
gme,  giau.  aod  raean  primarily  an 
raogh  pUntI    Tbe  connnnn  lanr. 


File.  tu.  [at,  IftU: 


clottedbiood 


Oorav  (gon'l),  a 
•enbling  goree. 

Oory  fts'ri),  o. 
Hlth  congealed  i 


—  Qory  AeiB,  a 
(PalTiKUa  crut 

the  form  of  a  reddish  lUme.  It  te  an  alga 
or  the  group  Falniellaceie.  and  li  nearly 
allied  to  the  plant  to  which  the  phenomenon 
or  red  mow  la  due. 

OOM-t    ¥oi  doti  01  Gcelh.    Chafiar. 

0011UlWk(g0B'h»k).n,  (A.Sal.ff^«*V"*««- 

!tee  (looSBand  Hawk.)  A  raptorial  blrdol 
the  hawk  kind,  beluiiging  to  the  genue  Aitur 
M.  paiumiar.w).  The  trencral  colour  or  the 


igth,themale  a  good  deal  smaller  Itwi 


Jie  male  a  good  deal  snu 


atjurtrldgeB. 


le  unaller  blrda,  and  principally 


catkin  on  nut-treca  and  pines. 
aOfP«l  (gni'peiy  n.     (A.  Shi.  3MirprU-g6i. 

thot'ohlch  is  announced  or  CDinmiililcaied 
-aniwering  to  the  Or.  tuangrlion.  L  tmn- 
j«Kuin,  a  good  or  Jgrful  message;  or,  m 
eume  think,  compounded  of  Qod  and  tpeti, 
—lit  Ood'i  wonl]     1.  The  hielory  ol  the 


by  Chriitandhlaapoatlee:  Uod'e  word, and 
more  (peclflcally  the  KewTeetamentaithe 
especial  Tehicia  of  Uie  Chriatlan  creed. 
■  The  atedlaat  bellel  of  tbe  prvffliMa  of  tbe 
gotpet'  Btntteu- — 2.  One  of  the  four  recordi 
of  Cbrfit't  life  left  by  hli  apostles:  as,  the 
ffrMpeJ  aecording  to  Maltbew.— S.  System  ol 
goapel  doctrine  or  of  religious  truth:  hence, 
anyaystem  or  prlncliile  eierclslng  slmiig 

Huenceaotie'a  conduct;  (bat  which  one  boldi 


4.  Any  general  doctrine. 

6.  In  the  C/iarch  of  Kngtaad,  a  portion  ol 

h^  the  ante-com^inlou  service. 
fl<HIi«I(g"s'pel),a.  Accordant  with  thegos- 

OmimI  Cgos'pelX  T.L  To  Inatnict  in  the  gos- 
pel; or  to  Bll  with  Mntlmenta  ol  piety. 

Otoe'pel^OB-alp), n.  Onewho 


X.  To  inatnict  In  tbe  goapel;  to  evangelize 
a*,  tOBotptlia  tbe  sayagea 
OoipaUBiyt  (goa^lla-ri).  a.    01  or  per 
tainlng  lo  the  goapel;  thaologicaL 


"rtUns  after 

la  <goa),  n.    Ifnne 


the  Restoration, 
or  gone 


these  threads  ate  rellcU  of  tbe  neckcloth 
or  winding-sheet  with  which  the  Vlistn 
waa  Invested,  and  which  feU  away  from  her 


'h 

s  1 

med  by  small  s|> 

of  .piden.. 

idj 

loaome 

roung.     Written  also  Gautnp 


OoBaamery  (goa'a-m^r-l),  a.   Like  goiaamet; 
(11  may:  unsuligtantlal. 
Ooiaui,  Ooiun  (goi'an,  goi'an^  n      In 

Dccu'n  Id  lodes  at  shallow  depths,  and  ll  a 

QOHUlUeroiU  (goa-an  ir«r-ua),  a.  Cant^ii- 

OOUdp  (gos'sjp),  n.     laoil,  and  lib,  riUtlon. 
connection,  allisnce,  and  signifying  rvlatol 

who  aniwers  rur  a  child  In  baptiUD;  a  gttd- 


3.  One  who  runs  from  place 

4.  A  friend  or  neighbour;  i 


OonlpCgat'sIp),  e 


OOUlptr  (goa'alp-dr),  n. 


OOUlpry.  OocalPMd  (goa'alp-rl.  gos'aip- 
red),  n  1.  Relatiooahip  by  bapUsraal  tltei; 
spiritual  afllnlty;  aponiui^p.—X.  Idle  talk; 


1  (Old  English  and  Seotoh  ]     Intimacy; 

Ooindp;  (goa'slp-l),  a.     Full  of  goaaip;  s^ 
apouin/ person;  a  (jtmipv  letWr 
OlHSOmar.tn.  SameaaOouinur.   C/iauttr, 

OOSM>OIl(gos-aOn1n.[Fr^r(oiKCOmipted.l 
A  boy;  aserrant     [Irish.] 


ni(eoa-al'pl-um),n.    (L.  gotif/piim 
said  to  he  from  Ar  goi,  a  aol 


of  certain  North  EmlemTOoicKo-a'  Pmf. 
Btaekii  -I  A  (ollowcr  of  Wiclif,  the  first 
Englishman  wlin  attempted  a  refomutlnn 
rrom  Popery.  [Bare.]  a.  The  priest  who 
reads  the  gospel  during  church  service.— 


d  being  so  admirably  adapted  for 
g  into  cloth,  la,  after  thoie  affording 


U.  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc  ttg. 


OOrt.tn.     A  ghuft;  •pirit;  mind    Chauter. 
OotiT't).  pnt.  o1  gtt. 
Qot.Oott«ii(got.  uuI'nX  pp.  olatL 
Ootoll  Otoch}  n.     [It.  gaia,  ■  kind  of  bottlB. 
fotto,  A  drmkLnc-fUu.!     A  *Btflr-po(;  i 

dota,t  n.  (From  A.  ftii.  fitan,  U>  poor,  to 
EUih:  allied  >o  L.U.  nott.oaau;  LL  fiu, 
CHUO.)  Ailulcc.  ditch,  urgutter.  Dugdale, 


_  ,   _. jit  Teutonic  nBoof 

people. nntbiard ulna  Inbililtlogtlieihoni 
of  tha  Baltli:.  Many  ^raat  hordei  ol  them 
mlgntlng  anuUiwanli  In  the  Koond  reatury 
dlipoauuad  tha  Bunuuu  ol  Dacla.  and 
occupied  tlia  coaat  ol  the  Black  Sea  Irgm 
the  Doa  t«  Uie  DwmlK.  There  the*  dlilde<1 
Into  two  aactloni.  Vialitottaa(Waat>ni  UothiJ 
to  (he  ir»t  of  the  Dnieper,  and  Ostrogotha 


(Baater 

■ubTarilng  the  Roman  Einpin.    The' 
.... ....    „..r_..._  „^^,^  ,„ 

tun;  and  a  portion  of  tba  Scripbuva  In  Ihalr 
laaiuasa  la  the  earileat  ipeclmen  of  (hg  Teu. 
taaworaathlc  tribe  of  (ongnei  ~&Onarude 
or  DDdrlllawl:  a  liarbarian;  a  nida  Ignonot 


an  important  pait  la 
Empin.    TheMcno- 

I  Vlaleotha, 


OoflUUnltt  (gn'tham-lil),  n.    Ap™^dtl|. 


pranka  of  Ibe  i 


."■■rs; 


itham,'  aaya  't 


n  iportlTelj  applied  to 


lomaiy  lav.tanurea  l>«]OD^ng  to  that  ] 
or  Iti  notghlmurhood.  now  grown  obac 
and  that  SlounI  might  hare  anrlchei 
book  of  anclenl  tenuna  with  Dieae  ludli 
atorlea' 
O0(IIBIIlU«<fo'(ham-it).  n.  l.AOotbi 
(wUchaae).     *  '"         "" 

iota  (^  Sew' York. 

OOthleOpith'lk),!!  IFcrt^nlngtothaOotha^ 
aa.  QaEAic caitomi ^  OnlMe  barbarltr— 2  A 
l«rm  appllad  to  the  rarloui  ilylaa  of  pointed 
architecture  proalenl  In  Wntem  Europe 
from  the  midrlle  of  the  twelfth  cenlurr  to 
(ha  «*d.at  of  clualc  architKlniH  In  the 
alileenth.  The  temi  wa>  originally  appMe<1 
aootnfullj  hr  the  Renaliaance  urhltvcti  tti 

dacUrw  of  the  claaalc  itylei  tlU  their  revlial, 

datorj'  Knee,  it  ie  re^irded 


the  aubatltuUon  ol — 

Iraatcd  anrtacei.  and  memben  mnltlplied 
in  rlcli  larietr  The  Oolhic  an/hltecture  of 
Britain  hai  hsan  diildad  Into  four  principal 
epochi-Ihe  Early  Engllah.  or  general  ityia 


ontempurVT  ityle  I 


dk-uiar,  pni'tlHd  during  the  Bfteen 

early  part  of  tha  Hi"  "   "'        " 

banot  lielns  the  c 
Vimnce);  and  Uw  Tuu„, . 
the  lIMeenth  cents—.     I 
tentu  and  the  Ulnitratlon; 


lumi  (4j  Cm^^nwH,  {^r  RtfUiry; 


aoUlle(Bolh'ik).>i. 


!(goth'lk).  n.     1,  The  langUKoe  of  the 
-S.  In  printing,  the  name  of  a  bold. 
faced  type .  need  f  or  ti  Uing  and  Jobbing  work. 
S  The  Uotlilc  atyla  ot  order  of  arehlUctnre. 


S.  Conf  OTT 
eh.  dtain; 


S  Radencaa  ol  mannen:  ttarbaRnuneu. 

OotUctM  (goth'l-ili).  c.t.  pret.  A  pp.  dollii- 
eiad;  ppr.  OdfAinfiibf.  To  make  uuthic^  to 
bring  back  to  Uarbaiiun. 

Ootblah  (gotb'ldi).  a.  Belaling  to  or  raiem. 
blins  Uie  Uuthi:  ruda;  nndvlliud. 

Sondl  (goud),  n.  |A  French  lom^  from 
A-  Sax.  wld;  comp.  O.  Fr.  gvitda,  woad.] 
Woad. 

Gonda,  (gou'da).  a.  A  tenn  applied  lo  a 
kind  uf  cheeae  from  (Jauda,  a  t^wn  in  Hol- 
land. 

Oouf  (gouf).  i.t  or  i     To  mnovB  Kiri  earth 

built  regularly;  to  underpin. 

blade,  lunl  to  cut  halei.  clunneli,or  groovM 
in  voimI  OTitone;  a  almllar  inatrument  need 
In  turning  wcxhI. —2  An  bnpoaitlon;  acheat: 
alao.  an  Impoator.  (Collo<i.  United  SUIaa.) 
Oont*  (gouh.  v.l  pret  A  pp.  B"W«';  ppr, 
gouffing.  [Vnia govift,  n  ]  l.Toicoopout 
or  turn  with  a  gouge.— 2.  To  lorve  out  the 


JScotch.! 
^^doi 


loac»-lat  (a 


[SlU'oi 


id  sutea.) 
It,  In  the  (on 


Ooac»-t3t  (goui^ll).  II.    A  bit, 
uf  a  gouge.  Tor  baring  wood. 

Ooaga-dp  (gourallpX  n.  An  ou-auina  or 
hone  tor  abarpening  oougea  or  chiaela. 

OonjMn.OanJsTm&O-inin'),''.  [FromFr. 
SouiK.  a  aoldier'a  miitreat,  who  fOUowi  the 
camp,  from  Heb.  ffagt,  a  Chrlatlan  aervant. 
poj.  peorle.  pnin,  the  Oentllea.  Ilany  Jewi 
uaed  lo  iubablt  the  aoulh  of  France,  where 
the  word  Ant  appeared  aa  a  French  word.  ] 
The  Tcnereal  dUeue.  (Thli  word  la  more 
usually  ipelled  Qood-year,  Ita  origin  being 

GonlMdKffOTand),  n,  lac-pulj.ralH.pmil. 
com.marlguId,rromfui«,  yellow. J  Aldndof 


Qonnun],  n.    See  OoitaHv. 

OOnrd  teord  or  (lird),  n.     |Fr.  gtmnlt.  tl.Ti. 

" (mvonnfe.  from  L  cucur^ila,  " 

.U.UU.,  ..  Tba  popular  name  tor  tha  toi 
cieaof<^curblla,agennaalplanUortheuai 

to  the  dllterent  klnda  of  tnilt  produced  b 

belli  lu  high  eatlmatlon  C  hot  eountriei 


lem  abound  in  wholeaome.  nutriti 
T.  TheC.  /"(pii.nrpunipkln,  aegul 
mea  a  diameter  ol  1  teet     The 


or  orange-fruited  gourd,  li  cultivated  only 
u  a  curlotlty.  aniT  la  a  natlie  of  (he  Kaat 
Indlea.    The  ^getian^  v^ii^rii,  or  bottle 

Surd,  a  native  both  of  the  Kaat  and  Weat 
dlea,  li  edible,  and  la  often  6  feet  long  and 
IS  Inchea  In  circumference.    The  ouler  coat 

iU  ahape.     Cumeer. 
Oonrd  (gSrd  or  gord),  ».     [O.  Fr  pourt  ]    A 

nfected  by  making  a  cailty  lu  Ihem.     See 

Oonnla  <efird),  n,    jap.  gorio,  tatge.i  The 

dolUr.    Ihe  termiilnuaelnKaytl,  LODlai- 

ana,  Cuba,  4c. 
OonrdlnoBB(g6rd'i-noaorgOrd1-n»Xn,  The 

condition  or  r]ualttj  ol  being  gourdy. 
Qonrd-tTM  (gfird'tri  or  gOrdlr*),  n.    Ortt- 

omtia  Cujeti.  a  tree  about  30  leat  high,  with 


narrow  ctuitered   li 


vailenMd 

tttar  aiicceeded  by  globular  or 
lefruita,  thehard  woody  alieli 
piled  to  many  uaeful  purpoaea. 

varioua  parta  of  tropical  Ame- 

t  Weit  Indlea. 

(gOrd'werm),  n.     The  flnke- 

m  that  infeata  the  Ilrer  of 


aoiirlIlW(gon-rI'n«),  n.  fl.  The  ground 
dovea,  ground  pigeona,  a  lub- family  of 
the  ColumbidB.  charactcrlied  by  a  •tralgbt. 


the  colour  la  blue  bordered  with  wblte. 


origin.  Comp.  W  gcrmant,  that  which  tenila 
to  overfill:  gonnodd,  exceaa.  overmuch,  from 
;rer,  eiceaaj    L  A  glutton;  a  greedy  feeder. 

Z  A  dainty  feeder ;  an  epicure.  [In  thia 
tera^ffovrmat  la  now  generally  used.) 

(gbi'man-dlaX  ».i^    To  gor- 


C.  Mtlit 

Dt  food.  The  C.  CUndlvt, 
n,  aervee  the  B^ptlana  for 
id  phyafe.    The  C.  aurantid. 


SOIMlV  [gouim  n. 
oaed  by  the  Blavoi 


0.  loaA;      g.^n;      \,iob; 


,  Ft.  bmj      ng.  atfVl 


I,  Ava;  th,  fAJni      w.  triii    wh.  u 


a  barda  were 
-SMKn. 


OOU8TY 
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GOVSKKOB 


called   OoiuUu,   the    poetry  which    they 
chanted  being  styled  goutlo.    Brande. 
GOttSty,  Gtoustle  (gous'li).  a.    [A  form  of 
gutty.]  Waste;  desolate;  dreary;  tempestu- 
oui.    IScotch.] 

Caold.  mirk,  KaAratutie  is  the  nicht. 

Loud  roars  tlie  bikst  ayont  the  hifi^bt      OU  ballad. 

Gtout  (goat),  n.  [Ft.  goutU^  L.  gutta,  a  drop, 
from  the  old  mediciEd  theory  that  diseases 
were  due  to  the  deposition  of  drops  of  mor- 
bid humour  on  the  part— hence  also  guUa 
aerena.]  1.  A  constitutional  disorder  or 
disease  giving  rise  to  paroxysms  of  acute 
pain  with  a  specific  form  of  inflammation, 
often  favoured  by  original  or  hereditary 
constitution,  appearing  after  puberty  chiefly 
in  the  male  sex,  and  returning  after  inter- 
vals It  is  very  often  preceded  by,  or  alter- 
nates with,  disorder  of  the  digestive  or  other 
internal  on^ans,  and  is  generallv  character- 
ized bv  affection  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
great  toe,  by  nocturnal  exacerbations  and 
morning  remissions,  and  by  vascular  ple- 
thora, various  Joints,  organs,  or  parts,  be- 
coming affected  after  repeated  attacks  with- 
out paising  into  suppuration.  It  may  be  ac- 
S Hired  or  hereditary.  In  the  former  case, 
rarely  appears  before  the  age  of  thirty- 
five;  in  the  latter,  it  is  frequenUy  observed 
earlier.  Indolence,  inactivity,  and  too  free 
use  of  tartareous  wines,  fermented  liquors, 
and  very  hifi^-seasoned,  fat,  and  nourishing 
food,  are  the  principal  causes  which  give 
rise  to  this  disease.  Oout  is  also  called,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  it  may  affect,  Podagra 
(in  the  feet),  Ghnagra  (in  the  kneesX  Chir- 
aara  (in  the  hands),  &c.  It  may  be  acute  or 
chronic,  and  may  give  rise  to  concretions, 
which  are  chiefly  composed  of  urate  of  soda. 
2.  A  drop;  a  clot  or  coagulation. 

I  see  thee  still. 
And  on  thj  blade  and  dudgeon  ^#M/lr  of  blood. 
Which  was  not  so  before.  SAa*. 

Gout  (gttX  n.    [Fr.  goUt^  from  L.  giutut, 

tadte.j    Taste;  relish. 

Gtoutllisr  (gout'i-li),  adv.    In  a  gouty  manner. 
Goutiness  (gout'tnesXn.  The  state  of  being 

goutv;  gouty  affectiona 
Goutisll  (gout'ish),  a.    Having  a  predisposi- 

tiuu  to  gout;  somewhat  affected  by  gout; 

gouty. 

The  dice  are  for  the  end  of  a  drum  among  souldiers. 

the  tables  for  gmUish  and  apoplectick  persons  to 

make  them  move  their  Joints.    Quoted  by  Latham, 

Goutwort.  Ooutweed  (gout'w^rt.  gout'- 

wd(i),  n.  jEaopodium  Podagraria^  a  plant  of 
tlie  nat.  order  Umbelliferie,  which  grows  in 
gardens  and  damp  places,  and  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  a  specific  for  gout.  It  has 
smooth  thrice-temate  leaves,  creeping  rhi- 
zomes, and  umbels  of  small  greenish-white 
flowers,  and  is  common  throughout  Europe. 
Called  also  Aehe-weed,  Herb-gerard,  Eng- 
lish Manier-voorU  and  BUhop-toeed. 
Gouty  (gout'i).  a.  1.  Diseased  with  or  sub- 
ject to  the  gout;  as,  tkgoutg  person;  a  gouty 
constitution. 

Knots  upon  his ^«m/>  joints  appear.  Dryden. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  gout;  as.  gouXy  matter. 
a  Swoln  out  of  proper  proportion. 

This  humour  in  historians  hath  made  the  body  of 
ancient  history  in  some  parts  so  ^VMO'iuid  monstrous. 

Sffustr. 
4.1  Bogify:  as,  gouJtu  land.— (Touf]/  eotunre- 
tiont,  calculi  formed  in  the  Joints  of  some 
gouty  persons,  consisting  of  urate  of  so<la. 

UOYO  (gdv).  fk  [Another  form  of  goaf,  a 
mow.]    A  mow,  as  of  hay.    [Provincial.] 

Gore  (g6v).  V.  t  To  put  up  in  a  gove  or  mow. 
as  hay.  *Oove  just  in  Uie  bam.'  Tuuer. 
(Provincial.] 

Gove  (gdvX  v.i  (Perhaps  a  form  of  gape, 
Sc.  goup,  to  stare.  Comp.  O.  gaWen,  to  gape 
or  stare]  To  stare:  to  gaze  with  a  roving 
or  unintelligent  eye.  Written  also  Goarr. 
[Scotch.  ] 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  came. 

Broke  from  their  hif^hts  and  fauldsthe  tame. 

And  gavtd  around  charmed  and  amaxed.      Hogs. 

Govern  (gu'v6m),  v.t.  (Fr.  gouvemer,  L. 
guJbemo'  a  form  of  Or.  kybemad,  from  kyb^, 
the  head,  which  occurs  in  one  Greek  author.  ] 

1.  To  direct  and  control,  as  the  actions  or 
conduct  of  men,  either  by  established  laws 
or  by  arbitrary  will;  to  regulate  by  autho- 
rity; to  keep  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
law  or  sovereign  wili 

Slaves  to  our  passions  we  become,  and  th?n 
It  ((TOWS  impossible  to  govern  men.  /'  'a//er. 

2.  To  regulate;  to  Influence;  to  direct 

This  is  the  chief  point  by  which  he  is  to  govern 
an  his  counsels,  desigi>S  Ana  actions.  B/.  Alter  bury. 

8.  To  control;  to  restrain;  to  keep  in  due 
subjection. 


May  I  gwem  my  passion  with  absolute  sway. 
And  grow  wiser  and  better  as  my  strength  wears 
away.  Dr.  IValter  Pope. 

4.  To  direct;  to  steer;  to  regulate  the  course 
or  motion  of;  as,  the  helm  governs  the  ship. 
6.  In  gram,  to  cause  to  be  in  a  particular 
case;  as,  a  verb  transitive  governs  a  word  in 
the  accusative  case;  or  to  require  a  particu- 
lar case;  as.  a  transitive  verb  governs  the 
accusative  case. 

Govern  (gu'v^mX  v.i.  l.  To  exercise  autho- 
rity; to  administer  the  laws;  as,  the  chief 
magistrate  should  govern  with  impartiality. 
2.  To  maintain  the  superiority;  to  have  the 
controL 

Your  wicked  atoms  mav  be  working  now 
To  give  bad  counsel,  that  you  still  roay^^vrrM. 

Dryden. 

Governable  (gu'v6m-a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
governed  or  subjected  to  authority;  control- 
lable; manageable;  obedient;  submissive  to 
law  or  rule. 

Govemal>lene88(gu'v6m-a-bl-nea),n.  State 
or  quality  of  lieing  governable. 

GovemalllCLtGovemall,t  n.  Government; 
steerage.    Chaucer. 

He  of  this  gardin  had  the  gavemall.     Sfenter. 

Governance  (  gu '  v^m  -  ans  X  n.  l.  Govern- 
ment; exercise  of  authority;  direction;  con- 
trol; management,  either  of  a  public  oflBcer 
or  of  a  private  guardian  or  tutor. 

No  part  of  its  coercive  authority  could  be  exer- 
cised Dut  by  his  authority,  not  any  laws  enacted  for 
\X%  gcvernanet  without  his  sanction.  Hallam. 

2.t  Behaviour;  manners. 

He  likest  is  to  fall  into  mischance 

That  is  regardless  of  \x\%  gotfemauce.        S/enter. 

Govemante  (gu'v6m-ant),  n.  (Fr.  gouver- 
nante,  from  gouvemer.  See  GOVERM.]  A 
lady  who  has  the  care  and  management  of 
children;  a  governess. 

I  saw  Envy  there  drest  up  in  a  widow's  veil,  and 
the  very  picture  of  the  goverHonte  of  one  of  your  no- 
blemen s  houses.  ^tr  R.  L' Estrange. 

Governess  ( gu'v6m-esX  n.  l.  A  female  in- 
vested with  authority  to  control  and  direct; 
a  tutoress;  an  instructress;  a  lady  who  has 
the  care  of  instructing  and  directing  chil- 
dren: generally  applied  to  a  lady  who 
teaches  children  in  their  homea  Hence — 
2.  Anything  r^arded  as  feminine  that 
governs,  instructs,  or  tutors.  'Great  afflic- 
tion, that  severe  governess  of  the  life  of 
man.'  Dr.  H.  More.  'The  moon,  Uie  go- 
verness of  floods.'    Shak. 

Governing  (gu'v6m-ingX  p.  and  a.  Holding 
the  supeiionty;  prevalent;  directing;  con- 
trolling; as.  a  governing  wind;  a  governing 
party  in  a  state;  sl  governing  motive. 

CK>vemment(gu'v^m-ment).  n.  l.  Dir^tion; 
regulation;  gtudanoe;  as,  these  precepts  will 
serve  for  ttie  government  of  our  conduct — 
2.  Control;  restraint;  as,  men  are  apt  to  ne- 
glect the  government  of  their  temper  and 
passinna— 3.  The  exercise  of  authority;  di- 
rection and  restraint  exercised  over  the  ac- 
tions of  men  in  communities,  societies,  or 
states;  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
according  to  established  constitution,  laws, 
and  usages,  or  by  arbitrary  edicts;  as, 
Prussia  rose  to  importance  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Frederick  II. 

Let  family  government  be  like  that  of  our  hea- 
venly Father— mild,  gentle,  and  affectionate. 

k'oUoek. 
As  eloquence  exists  before  syntax,  and  sont;  before 


prosody,  so  government  may  exist  in  a  high  dejfree 
of  excellence  long  before  the  limits  of  Ie);islative. 
executive,  and  judicial  power  have  been  traced  with 


limits  of  lc);islative. 
:n  traced  wf  " 
precision.  Macaulay. 

4.  The  svstem  of  polity  in  a  state;  the  aitgre- 
gate  of  fundamental  rules  and  principles  by 
which  a  nation  or  state  is  governed;  the 
mode  or  system  according  to  which  the  sov- 
ereign powere  of  a  nation,  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers,  are  vested 
and  exercised;  as,  a  monarchical  m>i?em»n^nt 
or  a  republican  government.  The  British 
government  is  of  the  kind  known  as  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  The  legislative  power 
is  placed  in  the  sovereign,  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  ex- 
ecutive power  is  vested  in  the  sovereign, 
who  is  assisted  in  the  discharge  of  it  by  his  < 
or  her  ministers  and  delegates.  See  Aris- 
tocracy. Democracy.  Despotism,  Mon- 
archy, Oligarctiy,  Krpublic. 

For  forms  o( ^(niemtnfitf  let  fooU  contest ; 
Whatc'cr  is  best  adnuiustcr'd  is  best.  Pofie. 

5.  An  empire,  kingdom,  or  other  state;  a 
body  politic  ^>vemed  by  ftne  authority;  a 
province  or  division  of  territory  ruled  by  a 
governor— 6.  The  richt  of  governing  or  ad- 
ministering the  lawa     'I  here  resign  my 


^rotwmmenf  to  thee.*  Sftoit.— 7.  The  persons 
or  council  who  administer  the  laws  of  a 
kingdom  or  state;  the  administration;  exe- 
cutive power.— 8.  Manageableness;  compli- 
ance; obsequiousness.  — O.t  Regularity  of 
behaviour;  self-restraint;  self-government 

Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  rage. 

Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government. 

Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain.      Shmk. 

10.  t  Management  of  the  limbs  or  body. 

Thy  eyes'  windows  fall, 
Like  deauh.  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  Bfe; 
Each  part  depriv'd  of  wapfHc  government. 
Shall  stiff"  ana  stark,  ana  cokTappcar.  like  death. 

SkmJt. 

11.  In  gram,  the  influence  of  a  word  in  re- 
gard lo  construction,  is  when  established 
usage  requires  that  one  word  should  cause 
another  to  be  in  a  particular  case  or  mode. 

Governmental  (gu'v«m-menf  all  a.  Per- 
taining to  government;  made  by  govern- 
ment 

Lord  Palmetston  has  issued  the  following  drcvlar 
to  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  understood  to 
be  faTOurable  to  ^c  governmental  policy. 

Times  newspaper. 

Governor  (gu'v^m-^X  »•  He  who  or  that 
which  governs,  rules,  or  directs;  as,  (a)  one 
invested  with  supreme  authoritv.  especially 
with  supreme  authority  to  administer  or 
enforce  the  laws;  the  supreme  executive 
magistrate  of  a  sUte.  community,  corpora- 
tion, or  post;  a  chief  ruler;  as,  the  governor 
of  a  colony;  in  America,  each  state  has  its 
governor;  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land; the  governors  of  Heriot's  Hospitiu. 
(p)  A  tutor;  one  who  has  the  care  of  a  young 
man;  one  who  instructs  a  pupil  and  forms 
his  manners. 

The  iinreat  work  otm  governor  is  to  fashkm  the  car- 
ritkge  and  form  the  mind.  Loeke, 

(e)  A  father ;  a  master  or  superior ;  an  em- 
ployer; an  elderly  person.  [Slang.  1  (d)  One 
who  steers  a  ship;  a  pilot  Jam.  iU.  4.  (e)  A 
contrivance  in  mills  and  machinery  for  mun- 
taining  a  uniform  velocity  with  a  varying 
reaistuice.  A  common  form  of  the  stMm- 
engine  governor  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
figure.  It  represents  a  spindle  kept  in  motion 
by  the  engine.  ▲  and  B  are  two  centrifugal 
baUs,  0  A  and  c  B  the  rods  which  suq)end  the 
balla  These  rods  cross  one  another  and  pass 
through  the  spindle  at  c.  where  the  whole 
are  connected  by  a  round  pin  put  through 
the  spindle  and  Uie  rods  wnich  serves  as  the 
point  of  suspension  for  the  centrifugal  balls 
or  revolving  penduluma  A  piece  of  brass 
M  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  spindle*  and  to  this  piece 


Goremor  of  a  Steam<nglne. 

the  end  of  the  lever  N  o,  whose  fulcrum  is  at 
p,  is  attached.  This  piece  of  brass  is  also 
connected  with  the  ball  rods  by  two  short 
pieces  and  joints  DK,  PO.  When  the  engine 
goes  too  fast,  the  hsX\A  fly  farther  asimder 
and  depress  the  end  N  of  the  lever,  which 
partly  shuts  a  throttle- valve  connected  with 
the  end  o,  and  thus  diminishes  the  quantity 
of  steam  admitted  into  the  cylinder;  and  ou 
the  other  hand,  when  the  engine  goes  too 
slow,  the  balls  fall  down  towaras  the  spindle 
and  elevate  the  end  N  of  the  lever,  which 
partly  opens  the  throttle- valve  and  increases 
the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  into  the 
cylinder.  By  this  ingenious  contrivance, 
therefore,  the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  to 
the  cylinder  is  exactlv  proportioned  to  tlte 
resistance  of  the  engine,  and  the  velocity 
kept  constantly  the  same.  A  similar  contriv- 
ance is  employed  in  mills  to  eqiudize  the  mo- 
tion of  the  machinery.  When  anv  part  of 
the  machinery  is  suddenly  stopped,  or  sutl- 
denly  set  agoing,  and  the  moving  power 


Fite,  far,  fat,  fftU;       m6,  met.  h&r;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  niOve;       tiibe,  tub,  \i\\\\\       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;     St  Sc,  fry. 


OOTERKOR-OEKXRAL 


lorcmedj UiU.    {/]  B< 


aowui  (gou'uiX  n.  [Oul.  mni  Ir.  ffivan, 
ibuil.  allowar.]  ThE  Scutch  niint  lor  tlu 
BwunUlD  diln.  or  BtUu  Btrtnoii. 

igtli  condition. 
.„_.  __,J«dirllhBo»Bmi 
DuUln  dkldn.    [Xcotcb.] 


&i 


,    ambiinkniaita  laklnit  tli«  tea,  for  laltlns 
;    aut  the  lud  nten  otun  the  Ude  li  out. 
ud  prarraCliut  tha  liunM  ot  ult-iratcr. 
JLodl 

Oomnl  Otoi'trd),  n.  ICairuptloDotaaiw- 
htrd-]  1.  Odo  who  herdi  bbau  jraimff.— 
t  A  fool;*  ilUf  fellow.  /Wk.  [PniTlDciil 
Bngllth.' 


._.  .   jt,  biHuff  .    .  _. 

Orkb  t(nl>X  >'   pnt.  A  pp.  frrsMut;  ppr. 

(rndb^in^.  |AlclapTtin>b,pnM,0f-iuv,  jrrvpf, 

Ae.l  TauitCi  iQcripaiudaenlf.  iCoUoq] 
(}nill(gnb).n  L  AiuddeninipsrHiiuK; 

■  auii;  a  utnstwE-    [Cofloq.l-i.  An  Im- 

Cnent  lor  clutchlns  boring  btU  uid  the 
for  tbe  pumoM  of  giving  power  ind 

[  ■    -       ■         ■  ■peitorqiulehlngobjecta 
t  niiini  Ihsm.  u  for  dnv- 

I  c.  rron  uteilui  welU. 

a  r),  n.    One  who  or  that 


r(gouf).t[.  [ilUed  tOBcViWT.I  To 
g  with  the  flit  ot  the  hud;  to  ilrlka. 
pUjrlng  itbuidbiill:  tscuff.  [Scotcti.l 


t.  A  lEupld  pcrwn :  ■  tool :  ■  elmplslon. 
'  Such  clad j'hoadedjroHte.'    Datrympim. 
Oovk  UoutX  vt.    1\i  miJle  ■  penon  look 
like  ■  fooi  or  gftwkj;  to  puuta. 

Ittgoi 
ch.r 


Oowfc  ^       ,, 

'---'^  ■org.wk,; 

„ fooUtb;  tUipidi'glddi. 

[Scotch." 
OOWl(coul),>.C    [AUnloAoW.]    To  howL 

elthar  Uiralenlngl]'  or  In  weaplDg.     [Old 

Bng[l>h  ind  Scotcli. ) 

OovlM  (goultx  »<     i-'t.  •  cow-tierd:  tha 

OOWn  (goun),  n.  [Cnmp.  O.Fr.  osni,  ■gows: 
but  the  K.  word  probablr  cui>?n)ia  yr.awn, 

nneraUy  iDDie,  upper  ■■nDsnt:apecUlc(]lf, 

A)  A  looM  wixpper  warn  br  gentlemen  In- 


inuvt 


/membenof  c< 
,  M  dlrinltv.  mei: 
;lirUn»glitr  ' 


„ ,  univenily  pro- 

in»n  uid  itudenU.  >ad  the  Ilka;  hence, 
(he  emblem  of  clfll  power  or  plica,  u  op- 
poaed  lo  >ha  (word  (compire  L.  etdarU 
anna  loga.  let  irmi  gfire  plice  to  the  togl). 
Mid  (ha  Olford  onlTanlty  eipmaion  (own 
aitd  fom.  ilgnitying  the  cltlumi  or  tawna- 
paopig  on  (he  one  hind,  ind  the  proreuon 
ud  iladenti  on  the  olber. 

1  Any  eort  ol  dreii  or  nrb.     '  DreMad  In 

the^ouniDrhamltltr'    Slmk. 
Oown  (gonnjt  a.l.     To  pat  ■  fown  on;  to 


£i 


WB  teonn).  a  i     To  pot  on  1 1 


«  pnifewlDDil  h 
Uver»ily, 


t.  One  devoted  to  (he  irti  of  paice.  In  oppo- 

OOWPBU,  Ooirpln  (gonp'en),n.  Jlcel.gnupw. 
ffu^i;  Sw  gctpn.  (he  hollow  of  Ihe  hind  I 
1.  The  hollow  formed  by  the  hind  when 
oontrKted  Inlo  i  concive  ihipe  »  *■  to 
hold  inrthing:  ilio  both  hud>  held  to- 

Klher  in  the  (orm  of  ■  round  bowl.-  a  A 
ndlnl ;  tHMIcnlirl)',  H  much  u  both 
hand!  held  (>«#ther,  ilde  by  >lda.  In  the 
rannolmiindTeaael.  win  hold.  (Scotch.) 

CMwpenra'  (nonp'en-fa),  n.  The  flII  o(  the 
gowpen^  umuchueu  becondload  In  the 
Eind  held  in  ■  conciva  fgrni.  or  In  bolh 
huidi  held  together  eldebjilde.   [Scotch] 

Govt  (gout),  n.    j.tn  OOTE]    A  iluice  In  ' 

ch.  eAiln; 


>tch:G.frUtMln.togr 
,-  jvti,  ind  gnppU.l    1. 


grope; 


a,  titr,  UTMiblo  ]  1.  FiToi 
kindneH;  dlipodtfon  to  obli 
igmnt  mideiiuiict  of  jTrai 

nr  in  1  thoolqglcil  lenn,  (n)  t 


Si)  DMna  Influence  or  the  influence  of  the 
piilt  In  renewing  Ibehairt  indrettnlnlng 
Iroin  itn. 

(e)  A  itate  of  reconcillitlon  to  Ood.  Bom. 
T.  I.  (d)  VlrtDoui  or  reUgloui  iHecUon  or 
diipodUon  u  a  libenl  diepoiltion.  IrUth. 
meekneH,  hiunllKj,  patience,  ftc.,  proceed. 
Ing  from  divine  Inilti -..  =-;J._..  .- 


ca,  Ac. ,  pm 
<e)apiritai 


6.  That  elameot  In  mumar.  deportment,  or 
lingnige  which  renden  i(  ipproprlile  ind 
agreeable:  ealtablaneae ;  elegance  wl til  ap- 

troprlite  dlgnitj;  la,  (he  epeiker  daliverad 
li  iddnaa  with  fraee;  a  man  performa  hli 


dowmenloroniament  that  recomniendi  the 
poamaor  to  Iha  Uking  or  favour  of  othen: 
baauly;  embelliihmenL 

Fran  minr  bAihdt  >iTh  bold  dllwda  put. 

And  iiuEch  mgraa  \KjnoA  Ihc  renth  of  »rt,     Ptft. 

T.  Affectation  of  efrsance  ;  aaanmplion  of 
dignity  or  raflnamant. 

e.  In  Orrrt  myth,  beauty  dalBed  ;  ana  of 
three  goddeseea  In  whoaa  gift  were  grace, 
loTcllnen,  and  farour,  wor>hlpped  Indmce 

by  the  Rnmana.  Thef  were  genenlly 
known  aa  Aglala,  Thalia,  and  Buphroiyna. 
S.I  Phyiical  rlrtue. 


ORACB-KOTS 


addmialnsorlnapaakinaaf  aduki^.ducheia, 
or  an  archblahop,  and  lomierly  applied  to 
(lie  BDverelgn  of  Bngluid;  ii.  Hit  Urooa  tlie 


duced  for  embetliibmant— 13.  In  £nnluA 

and  free  pardon  by  act  of  parliaments  Called 
alao aiiAelq/  Qraee.  ^Ifi. pf.  A  play  dadgneil 
to  promote  nr  diiplay  grace  of  motion.  It 
coniiala  in  (browing  a  unill  hoop  from  one 

inOm  bandi  of  each.  —Day^paee,  In  lAeol. 
(Ime  of  probation,  when  an  oRtr  la  nude  to 

nomberof  davabnmedlataly  roliowlng  (he 
day  whan  a  bill  or  note  becnnei  due,  which 


—  IFifA  a  food  oTETce,  gracefully;  gracloualy; 
now  mail  npeclBllj  when  the  air  of  ^racloui- 

made  reparation  uilA 


ther  forced;  aa,  hi 


clnuily ;  aa,  the  apology 


Aa^d 


KM  (grb).  V  L  pret.  and  pp  ffraad;  ppr. 
aradng  1.  To  adorn;  to  decorate;  lo  eni- 
belllah  and  dignify;  to  land  or  add  graca  to. 


So  you  viVprart  me  .  .  ,  wiih  ymir  fcElowtJiip 

I  To  anpply  with  heavenly  grace.     ■  One* 
the  dliobedient.'    Bp.  UaU.-i.  In  mune. 


a.  cadeiii 


ffntoe  1  melody. 
(bmoe-cop  (grti'kop),  n.     l,  A  veaael  naed 

%  The  cup  or  health  drunk  af[er  grace. 

(b«OMl  (griit),  a.     I.  Endowed  with  grace; 
beautiful;  gracefnL 

1.  Vlrluoiu;  regular;  chaita. 


—  Elr^iif,  Qncff-ul  Bea  under  ELKOINT. 
arftoefally  (grii'(uMl).  "de.    in  a  graceful 

propriety;  aa,  to  walk  or  apeak  ffractfvUv 
(famMfOUlMi  (graa'ftilneB),  ii.  Thacondi. 
tlon  or  quality  of  being  graceful;  eleeanre 
of  manner  nr  deportment;  lieauty  witii  dig- 

OimoalMR  (gnia'lea),  a.'  Void  of  race  nr 
eacellenf^e;  wanting  In  propriety;  departed 
from  or  deprived  m  divine  grace;  corrupt; 

OnoalMtlr  (Sita^el-ll),  od D.  Inagnceleu 

Ormcaleuiuu  (grtiln-nei),  n.    The  COD- 
dlUnn  or  qoality  of  being  gnceleia. 
Orua-nOtB  Ixraa'nlK).  n.     In  rnutic.  a  iHXa 


added  by  way 


,d  print. 


c  1«A;      g.fo;     ].>ob; 


..  Ft.  ton;      ng,  al 


!e  Kit. 


ORAdLE 


416 


OBAF 


written  in  smaller  characters;  an  appoggia- 

tura  (which  seei 
Oradu,  Gradient  (grasH,  gras'i-lent).  a. 

[L.  graeUit,  graciientua,  slender]    Slender. 
Oraoillty  (gras-iri-ti),  n.    Slendemess. 

It  was  accordingly  subjected  to  a  process  of  ex- 
tenuation, out  of  which  it  emerged,  reduced  to  little 
more  than  a  third  of  its  original  graality—^  skeleton 
without  marrow  or  substance.     Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

GradOSO  (grtl-thg-d'so),  n.  [Sp.]  A  charac- 
ter in  Spanish  comedy,  corresponding  in 
roanv  respects  to  our  clown. 

Oracious  (gr&'Bhus),  a.  [Fr.  gracieux,  L. 
gratiofxts,  from  gratia,  favour.   See  GRACE.] 

1.  Favourable;  benevolent;  merciful;  dis- 
posed t9  for^ve  offences  and  impart  un- 
merited blessings. 

Thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon,  rraeioHS  and 
merciful.  Neh.  \x.  tj. 

2.  Expressing  or  exhibiting  kindness  and  fa- 
vour; kind;  niendly;  as,  the  envoy  met  with 
a  gracious  reception. 

All  bore  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the  praciffus 
words  which  proceeded  from  his  mouth.  Lulce  \r.  92. 

3.  Proceeding  from  or  produced  by  divine 
grace;  as,  a  person  in  a  gracious  state;  gra- 
cious affections. — i  Tending  to  bring  into  a 
state  of  grace;  as,  a  gracious  sermon.— 
5.  Characterized  by  grace;  endowed  with 
grace;  virtuous;  good;  as,  a  gracious  minis- 
ter; a  gracious  child. 


Kinf^s  are  no  less  unhappy,  their  issue  not  being 
pracious,  than  they  are  m  losing  them  when  they 
nave  approved  their  virtues.  ShaJk. 

6.  Acceptable;  favoured.    [Rare.] 

Goring,  who  was  now  general  of  the  horse,  was  no 
more  gracious  to  Prince  Rupert  than  Wilmot  had 
been.  Lord  CtartndoM. 

He  made  vagrtuums  before  tlie  kings  of  Persia. 

I  Esdras  viii.  80. 

7.  t  Excellent;  graceful;  becoming:  beautiful 

In  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature 
K  gracious  person.  Shak. 

8.  Associated  with  divine  grace;  blessed. 

Then  no  planets  strike. 
No  fairy  takes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charni. 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.       Shot. 

9.  [Scotch.]  Exceedingly  friendly  and  con- 
fidential; mutually  tender. 

The  landlady  and  Tarn  gjev  gracious, 

Wi'  favours  secret,  sweet,  and  precious.     Sums. 

Stn.  Favourable,  kind,  benevolent,  friendly, 
beneficent,  benignant,  mercifuL 
GradOOSly  (gra'shus-li).  adv.   In  a  gracious 
or  friendly  manner ;  with  kind  condescen- 
sion; favourably. 

His  testimony  he  graciously  confirmed.    Dryden. 

GradOUSness  (gr&'shusnesX  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  gracious;  kindness; 
condescension;  mercifmnesa 

The  answers  to  the  addresses  of  Oxford  were  all 
gracioitsness  and  warmth.  Atacaulay. 

He  possessed  some  science  of  graciousness  and 
attraction  which  books  had  not  taught,    yohnson. 

Gradde,  Gralde  (grakaX  n.  [L.  gracidus, 
imitative  of  the  cry.  See  Crow.]  A  bird  of 
the  genus  Oracula. 

Oracula  (grak'u  la),  n.  A  genus  of  coniros- 
tral,  passerine  birds,  raised  by  some  into  a 
sub-family  under  the  name  of  Qraculinae. 
See  QRACULlN.fi. 

OracullXLfld  (grak-Q-li'nS),  n.pl.  [L.  graculus, 
a  Jay.  ]  The  grackles.  a  sub-family  of  coni- 
rostral  birds  of  the  order  Passeres  and  family 
Sturnidte  or  starlings,  which  birds  they 
much  resemble  in  habits,  particularly  in 
their  power  of  imitating  human  speech. 
They  are  omnivorous,  and  inhabit  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  paradise  grackle  (Oracula  gryl- 
livora  or  tnstis)  of  India,  about  the  size 
of  a  blackbird,  has  acquired  great  celebrity 
as  a  destroyer  of  locusts  and  caterpillars. 

Gradation  (gra-da'ahon),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
oradatio.  See  Oradr.]  1.  The  act  of  grad- 
ing or  arranging  in  a  series  or  in  ranks; 
the  state  of  being  graded  or  arranged  in  a 
series  or  in  ranks;  arrangement  in  order  ac- 
cording to  size,  quality,  rank,  degree  of  ad- 
vancement, and  the  like;  hence,  progress 
from  one  degree  or  state  to  another;  a  regu- 
lar advance  from  step  to  step ;  as,  a  grada- 
tion in  an  argtmient 

Then  with  no  throbs  of  fiery  pain. 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay. 

Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way.     yok$tson. 

2.  A  degree  or  relative  position  in  any  order 
or  series;  as,  we  observe  a  gradation  in  the 
scale  of  being,  from  brute  to  man.  another 
frommantoangela  'The several ffrodafiorw 
of  the  intelligent  universe.'         Is.  Taylor. 

Certain  H  is.  by  a  direct  gradntmm  of  consequences 
from  this  Drinciple  of  merit,  that  the  obligation  to 
gratitude  flows  from,  and  is  enjoined  by,  the  first  dic- 


tates of  nature. 


South. 


8.  In  ths  fine  arts,  the  regular  arrangement 
or  subordination  of  the  parts  of  any  work  of 
art  so  as  to  produce  the  best  effect,  as  in 
painting  the  gradual  blending  of  one  tint 
into  another. — 4.  In  7/1  ti«u;,  a  diatonic  ascend- 
ing or  descending  succession  of  chorda 

Gradation  (gra-da'shon).  v.t.  To  form  by 
gradation  or  with  gradations. 

Gradatlonal  (gra-da'shonal).  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  according  to  gradation. 

Gradatory  (grad'a-ton),  a.  l.  Proceeding 
step  by  step ;  grad  ual.  *  Uradatory  apostasy. 
Seward.— 2.  Suitable  or  adapted  for  progres- 
sion or  forward  motion:  a  term  formerly 
applied  to  the  extremities  of  a  quadruped 
which  are  equal  or  nearly  so,  and  adapted 
for  ordinary  progression  on  dry  land. 

Gradatozy  (gracra-td-ri),  n.  In  eccUs.  arch. 
a  series  of  steps  from  the  cloisters  into  the 
church. 

Graddan  (grad'danX  n.  [OaeL  and  Ir.  gra- 
dan,  parched  com. ]  [Scotch.]  1.  Parched 
com;  ffrain  burned  out  of  the  ear.— 2.  Meal 
ground  on  the  quera  or  hand-mill 

wade  (gr&dX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  gradus,  a 
step,  and  that  from  gradior,  to  go.]  1.  A 
degree  or  rank  in  oi"der  or  dignity,  civil, 
military,  ecclesiastical,  or  otherwise;  a  step 
or  degree  in  any  series,  rank,  or  order;  rela- 
tive podtion  or  standing;  as,  grades  of  mili- 
tary;  crimes  of  every  grade.  'Teachers  of 
every  grade,  from  village  schoolmasters  to 
tutors  in  private  familiea'  Buckle. —2.  The 
rate  of  ascent  or  descent  in  a  railway  or  road; 
a  graded  ascending  or  descending  portion  of 
a  road  or  railway;  a  gradient.    [American.] 

Grade  (grad),  v.t  prei  &  pp.  araded;  ppr. 
grading.  1.  To  arrange  in  order  according 
to  ^e,  Quality,  rank,  degree  of  advance- 
ment, and  the  like;  as,  to  grade  the  children 
of  a  school— 2.  To  reduce,  as  the  line  of  a 
canal,  road,  or  railway,  to  such  levels  or 
degrees  of  inclination  as  may  make  it  suit- 
able for  being  used.— Graded  school,  a  school 
taught  in  departments  by  different  masters, 
in  which  the  children  pass  from  the  lower 
departments  to  the  higher  as  they  advance 
in  education. 

Gradely  (gradliX  a.  Decent;  orderly.  [Pro- 
vincial] 

Gradely  (gradliX  adv.  Decently;  properly. 
[Provincial.  ] 

Gradient  (gra'di-ent).  a.  [L.  gradiens,  gra- 
dientis,  ppr.  of  gradior,  to  go.  See  Oradb.] 
L  Moving  by  steps;  walking. 

Amon^^  those  gradient  automata,  that  iron  spider 
is  especially  remarkable,  which  .  .  .  did  creep  up 
and  down  as  if  it  had  been  alive.  tViikins. 

2.  In  her.  a  term  applied  to  the  tortoise  as 
being  supposed  to  be  walking.— 3.  Rising  or 
descending  by  regular  degrees  of  inclination; 
as.  the  gradientiine  of  a  railway. 

Gradient  (gra'di-ent),  n.  1.  The  degree  of 
slope  or  inclinition  of  the  ground  over 
which  a  railway,  road,  or  canal  passes  or  is 
intended  to  pass ;  the  rate  of  ascent  or  de- 
scent; as,  the  gradients  are  favourable,  the 
average  rise  bein^  (on  any  given  line)  but 
1  foot  in  75;  that  is,  the  ground  rises  1  foot 
in  every  75  feet  —2.  A  part  of  a  road  which 
slopes  upward  or  downward;  a  portion  of  a 
way  not  level 

Gradln,  Gradlne  (gra'din,  gra-denO,  n.  [Fr. 
gradin,  a  step,  from  L.  gradus,  a  step.  ]  l.One 
of  a  series  of  seats  raised  one  above  another. 
'  TYitgradines  of  the  amphitheatre. '  Layard. 
2.  A  toothed  chisel  used  by  sculptors. 

Gradual  (grad'Q-alX  a.  [Fr.  graduel,  from 
gr($de.  See  Grade.]  Proceeding  by  steps 
or  degrees;  advancing  step  by  step;  passing 
from  one  step  to  another;  regular  and  slow; 

f»rogreesive;  as,  a  gradual  increase  of  know- 
edge;  a  j^radtm/  increase  of  light;  ^gradual 
decline. 

Creatures  animate  with  gradual  life 
Of  growth,  sense,  reason,  adl  summed  up  in  man. 

Afilfon. 

Gradual  (grad'fl-al),  n.  1.  An  order  or  series 
of  stepa 

Before  the  gradual  prostrate  they  ador'd. 
The  pavement  kiss'd.  and  thus  the  saint  implor'd. 

DrydcH. 

S.  In  the  R  Cath.  Ch.  (a)  an  ancient  book 
of  hymns  and  prayers:  so  called  because 
some  of  the  antnems  were  chanted  on  the 
steps  (gradus)  of  the  pulpit  (fr)  That  part 
of  the  service  of  the  mass  which  immediately 
follows  the  epistle,  and  which  is  sung  as  the 
deacon  returns  to  the  steps  of  the  altar 
(whence  the  name). 

Graduale  (gra-dQ-alS  or  gra-d6-iiai),  n.  (L  ] 
Same  at  QradutU,  2. 

Oraduallty  (grad-a-al'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  gradnaf;  regular  progreasion.  [Rare.  ] 

The  graduality  of  the  fn^wth.  so  exactly  resem- 


bling the  progressively  accumulating  effect  produced 
by  the  long  action  of  some  one  cause,  leaves  no  possi- 
bility of  doubting  tltat  the  seedling  and  the  uee  are 
two  terms  in  a  series  of  that  description,  the  first  term 
of  which  is  yet  to  seek.  y.  S.  Mi/l. 

Gradually  (grad'O-al-li),  adv.  1  In  a  gradual 
manner;  by  degrees;  step  by  step;  r^ularly ; 
slowly;  as,  at  evening  the  Ught  vanishes 
gradwMy.—'L\  In  degree. 

Human  reason  doth  not  only  gradually,  but  spe- 
cifically differ  from  the  fantastic  reason  of  brutes. 

Grru\ 

Graduand  (grad'a-and),  n.  A  student  who 
has  passed  his  examinations  for  a  degree, 
but  has  not  yet  been  capped. 

Graduate  (grad'a-at),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  gradu- 
ated; ppr.  graduating.  [Fr.  graduer,  from 
L.^raau«,  a  degree.  8ee  Oradb.]  1.  To  mark 
with  degrees,  regular  intervals,  or  diviaions: 
to  divide  into  small  regular  distances :  a^, 
to  graduate  a  thermometer,  a  scale,  ^tc.  - 
2.  To  honour  with  a  degree  or  diploma,  as 
in  a  college  or  university;  to  confer  a  degree 
on;  as,  to  graduate  a  Master  of  Arts.— S.  To 
prepare  gradually ;  to  temper  or  modify  by 
degrees. 

Dyers  advance  waAgraduato  their  colours  with  salts. 

Sir  T.  Browue. 
Diseases  originating  in  the  atmosphere  act  exclu- 
sively on  bodies  graduated  to  receive  their  impres- 
sions. Med.  Re/os. 

4.  To  characterize  or  mark  with  degrees  or 
differences  of  any  kind;  as,  to  graduate  pun- 
ishment—5.  t  To  raise  to  a  higher  place  in 
the  scale  of  metals. 

The  tincture  was  capable  to  transmute  otgradttMie 
as  much  silver  as  equalled  in  weight  that  gold. 

Boyle. 

6.  In  chem.  to  bring,  as  a  fluid,  to  a  certain 
degree  of  consistency  by  evaporation. 
Graduate  (grad'a-&tX  v.i  l.  To  receive  a 
degree  from  a  college  or  university.— 2.  To 
pass  by  degrees ;  to  change  gradually ;  as, 
sandstone  which  graduates  into  gneiss;  car- 
nelian  sometimes  graduates  into  quaftz.— 

5.  To  become  gradually  modified;  todiadeofL 

A  grand  light  falls  beautifully  on  the  principal 
figure,  but  it  does  not  gradumt*  sufficiently  into  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  cave.  GH^m. 

Graduate  (grad^-&t),  n.  One  who  has  been 
admitted  to  a  degree  in  a  college  or  univer- 
sity, or  by  some  professional  mcorporated 
society. 

Graduate  (grad'Q-ftt),  a.  Arranged  by  suc- 
cessive steps  or  degrees.  '  Beginning  wfUi 
the  genus,  passing  through  all  the  graduats 
and  subordinate  stages.'    Tatham. 

GnuluateBlllp(grad'a-at4hip),n.  The  state 
of  a  graduate. 

An  h.nK>i^  concordance,  and  a  topirk  fcrfio,  tbe 
gatherings  and  savings  of  a  se^T  graduates  hi/. 

MiaoM. 

Graduation  (grad-a-ft'shonX  n.  1.  The  act 
of  graduating,  or  state  of  being  graduated; 
as,  (a)  the  being  admitted  to  a  degree  in  a 
college  or  university,  or  by  some  professional 
incorporation,  (fr)  The  art  or  act  of  dividing 
into  degrees  or  other  definite  parts,  as  scales, 
the  limbs  of  astronomical  or  other  instru- 
ments, and  the  like,  (e)  The  exposure  of  a 
liquid  in  large  surfaces  to  the  air  so  as  to 
hasten  its  evaporation.  —2.  The  marks  or  lines 
made  on  an  instrument  to  indicate  degrees 
or  other  divisions. 

Graduation-engine  (grad-A-i'dion-en-jinX 
n.  An  engine  or  machine  for  dividing  scales, 
Ac.,  into  small  regular  intenrals  or  into 
degrees;  a  dividing  engine. 
Graduator  (grad'&-&t-«rX  ^  1-  One  who  or 
that  which  graduates;  specifically,  (a)  an 
instrument  for  dividing  anv  line,  right  or 
curve,  into  equal  parts,  (fr)  A  contrivance 
for  accelerating  spontaneous  eraporation. 
by  the  exposure  of  large  surfaces  of  liquids 
to  a  current  of  air,  particularly  used  in  the 
formation  of  vinegar. 

Graduation  teraduk'shon),  n.  (L.  gradus, 
a  degree,  ana  duco,  ductum,  to  lead.]  In 
astron.  the  division  of  circular  arcs  into  de- 
grees, minutes.  &4i. 

Cnradus  (gr&'dus),  n.   [Abbrer.  from  L.  Ora- 

dus    ad    Pamassum,  a 
step   to  Pamaasua]     A 
dictionary  of  prosody  de- 
signed as  an  aid  in  writ- 
ing Greek  or  Latin  poetxy. 
Grady  (gra'diX  a.  In  her. 
a  term  used  to  mnm 
ste])8  or  degrees,  and  one 
battlement     upon     an- 
other: sometimes  termed 
BattUd    EmbeUtUd,    or 
Embattled  Orady. 
Graf  (graf),  n.    [O.,  by  some  regarded  as  the 
sime  wora  as  A.  Sax.  gere/a,  a  steward  or 
reeve,  a  sheriff;  Sc.  greeve]    The  Ctormn 
equivalent  of  our  earl  and  the  French  oovoit 


A  bend  grady. 


F&te,  thr,  fat.  U\l\;       mi,  met,  hAr.       pine,  ptai;     n6te,  not.  mOve;       t&be,  tub.  buU;       oil,  pound;      ii,  8c.  abtioe;      f,  So.  fff. 


Qnff(cniO.  n.    [AigOjUTtJ 


Onltigr  (gnTtix  i 


p  Id  repair  the  long  U 
Lt-llka  dllchH.'    JTniT 


•crlbbJInK 


H[gr»-*S'l*).n,p(    m  ot  It  trnfilo., 


mil  oUicr 


li  at  Fom 


U'lr  tcrthbllnfi  or  flgom  od  the 

Sluter  ol  the  wall*,  on  pUlan.  doorpoita, 
e.:  gnphllea.  SMOuPUm. 
Onn(tnn).n.  [Fr.^/e.  aillporitioot 
ol  8  tne  tor  gralttng,  frnoi  O.  Vr  grrf;  ■ 
TNtlnlad  Initmment:  L  ffrapMutn.  m  itjla 
ID  tablet! , iTom  dr  jTrooU. 
ihape  oT  Che  lUpa.  nam 
iCt  A.  9ax.  grufan,  to  cut. 


liirwiltlneoDoi: 

la  wHla,  tram  th 


IT  (gmi'irl. 
•mi  Kioiia  oil  loRifnitoolu:  OM  wbopro- 
»c*t«  Irwt  or  thniba  br  (rafting. 
<fcutlAa(itn(E'lng),n.   Xtw  act  ol  iaaartlng 

'  -*- '  -  -iiten  from  ant  traa.  Into 

lUler  partDf  aooUier,  In 


SpD«.£Talting.      Saddlf-crATElnf.     ClefE^crmftrv. 

inner  Ibat  tbar  nnlta  and  prodaoe 

le  kind  belonging  to  the  Uw  from 

9  Kinn  wu  taken.     The  melboil) 

variety,  aa  vKip. 


-    .       -  .      -gr^/lina  the  iuh: 

if  o&UqnelT  acmia  and  a  iQll  or  rm 
nimiT  angular  Incliionig  made  Intticenti 
111  nrfue.  B  dmlli 


<nep  Indilon 
at  a  eomapendlng  aogle.  and,  a  nivlectlna 
loosua left,  wfalchMng Inaerled  [u  tbe tncf- 
aloD  In  the  itock,  the;  an  taitened  cloaelj 
tngethar.    Spliti-gmftitif  It  pBtfonned  bj 


then  laying  the  obliniie  nirf acei  together  lo 
that  the  one  eiKtljntt  ihe  other,  and  Mcor- 
Ingthembjrtylngorotherwlae.  Indt/t-ffn^- 
tnD.  the  ilock  l>  cleft  down,  and  the  gr^, 

1>  Inwrted  into  Ihe  clafl:  while.  In  nddli' 

■Ul  op  or  cleft  for  the  purpow,  li  afllied. 
Croun-arn/tiiv  or  rind-fftii/tinf  it  per- 
tonned  V  cutting  (he  lower  end  of  Ihe  tclon 
In  a  iloping  direction,  wbUe  the  head  of  the 
ilnck  ii  cut  orer  horisonlallj  and  a  slit  la 
made  ihrDnsh  the  inner  hark.     A  piece  of 

reeembllng  the  tmnned  end  ul  the  (dnn.  la 

■Ibunidni  and  Inoer  hark  and  puttaed  down 


(teaU(^^),  n.     Bane  ai  Srodua 


paKbal  lamljatthe  laBtiupper.or.  according 
Co  oLhcT  lFgFnd^  from  which  he  diipflnsed 


Intmated  to  a  bodj 


one  nol  perfect);  pore  it  vaniehed  from 
light  The  grail  having  been  loit,  became 
Ihe  mat  object  of  rcMarch  or  qt^tr  lo 
knigbtt-errant  of  ill  nitloni,  none  being 

Saadned  to  dlKOTer  It  but  a  knieht  perfectly 
lute  In  Ibought  and  act,  and  the  aloriee 


Aid  talkc  duly  VcHtlirflbc  C»U.'  Tuaiff 
Qraln  (gran),  n,  [O.B  gnin,  grtyn.  grri.. 
from  Ft.  ffFaiii;  L,  granum,  a  gmln,  ieec 


)r  lieMl.    Tbit  ig  uiually 


2.  l/'Md  a 

for  com  l„  , 
tain  plaulBf  ai 


ilu  plaulBf  at  Hhe 


pUnte  tbemielvei 
-3,  AnJ  amall  bard  particle,  aa 


t;  had  he  bnt  a  grain  of 


lluUr.  -Neglect  not  lam  lin 

ir  the  imilleat  weight  ol  ng 

iari«'  weight,  and  the  irt 

L  pennTwMahl  tm*  — 0  tn- 

mlpartlcleiofabndT,a  al, 

of  a  thlnf  regarded  with  reaped  to  tbeHiae. 


fotm,  or  dlfection  of  U 

with  reaped  to  amootl 
atate  of  the  gtll  of  an, 
compiled  of  parti  clea: 
alone,  angar  of  a  line  gri 


■orface  of  a  body 
'  body  regarded  ai 


b(  Ihe  dbi 
plane  woo 


Htance,  eipeciallf  with  regard 
r  lubalanoe  of  wood  aa  modified 
1  i^nit  the  irniin.     'Kardbol, 


^Affsintt  the  ffratn.  aninat  Ihe  flbree  of 
wood;  hence,  agalnit  the  natural  temper; 
nnniimngly;  unpleaauiliyi  relBcUntlj'.    ' 

e.  An  eiMntlal  element  In  anilhlng,  aa  heart 

gather  but  tiol  united  In  ffraijk'  Bayward. 
».  A  term  formerly  mppltea  from  tbelt  round 

genua  Coccui  (C.  palanfcia.  C.  ilieU).  which 
yield  a  icarlot  dye,  now  largely  anpeneiled 
by  pqchlneal  (the  product  of  the  C.  aeli). 


which 


y  kind  p 


xldye; 


- neanaed  by  the  poetaaa  equivalent 

to  Tyriau  purple,  •flrain  of  Saira  ( =TyreV ' 
Jfilfon.  'All  in  a  robe  of  darkeal  orain.' 
MiUim.  'OrBUHlbatyondieacarletwIthall' 
ifoUuvt. 

»llh  Uwr  dip  ID  dfujj*.  PurrkMt, 

thririRBt  Ibe  dren  do,  "ho,  liBtinir  Krtt  <Uppfd 

From  the  eieellenee  and  pennuience  of  the 
dye  obtained  from  theaelniecta^nfAeame 
to  be  applied  lo  any  faol  colour,  oo  thai  we 
find  the  phraie  I'n  grain  coming  lo  mean 

dye  eo  IntlinateiV  aaaoclated  with  the  tex- 

gtain.  which  oii^ally  meant  to  dy  idUi 

nbreor  nw  material,  aawool  or  auk  before 


—Oraia  tub  q/  Utthir,  (he  aide  of  leather 

Grain  (grdn).  t.  (.    1.  To  fonn  into  gralni,aa 
powder,  eoiar,  and  the  like.—!.  To  palnl  -" 


Onlnte 


fie  Appearance  of  jpaina 
>g.  to  take  the  hali  off; 
He  gndn  ol;  u,  to  graOi  tk 

.t  To  yield  fruit  0 


ftln  (grin),  i 

To  form  gralni  or  to  aaaume  a  grannlar 
form,  at  Ihe  retult  of  cryilalllntlon, 

(toVtll(frAn),n.  [Comp  l>an.frrvtfrt.abniich, 
a  boagh,  the  prong  of  a  fork.]  1.  A  line, 
prong,  or  aplke.^S.  pi.  An  iron  InttrumenE 
with  four  or  more  barbed  poInU,  and  a  line 
attached  to  It,  uied  at  laa  lor  itrlklng  and 
taking  dolphlni  and  other  llih.— S.  pi.  A 
place  at  which  two  >(r»n»  unlio;  the  fork 
ofarlTcr.    [Northern  Engllth  and  Scotch,  j 

Qnln,  Onuie  (grin),  i.i.  To  groan.  [Old 
Engl  lab  and  Scotch.] 

QnSlMge  (grin'JiJX  n.    1.  Dutlea  on  grain. 


allena 
STkillUB  {grAn'i]),  n 


le  aalt  imported  by 

'n^rWery.  Ihe  term 
-~  lumoun  which 


X 


Onlned  (grand),  p.  and  a.    1.  Sough;  made 
len  tmootta.    Sliak.—%  Dyed  In  grain;  in- 


i^j^i,'^:i 


"jrf 


5  Painted  at  having  a  „ _. 

or  divided  into  gnini  or  amall  nartlclea.— 

6  In*ct  having  tnbercl  el  otgtalnUkepro- 
ceaaea,  aa  the  petalt  or  aegmenlt  ol  the 
corolla  of  tome  flo wen. -(Ruined  UalhtT. 
■ame  aa  Smin-IialAfr. 

Onliur  (grfin'er),  n.    1.  One  who  palntt  In 

which 
AlUl- 


e  grain  _. 

uliai  bmih  or  toothed  In 
painter  employt  In  gral 
m  obtained  by  Infnalng  \ 


OnJblllC  (glin'lng).  h. 


,™r  S^Vt 


J.M: 


h.  anre.  -  Bot  KIT. 
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wood;  wainsootUng.— 8.  A  process  in  leather- 
dTMsing  by  which  the  akm  is  softened  and 
the  grain  raised. 

QrainlngCgrin'iiigX  n.  A  fish  of  the  dace 
kind,  confined  to  fresh-water  rivers  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Switzerland;  the  LeuciteuM  Urn- 
eattrieruis  of  naturalists. 

Chraln-leatlier  (gran1eTH-6r),  n.  A  name 
for  dressed  horse-hides,  and  for  goat-skins, 
seal-skins,  Ac.,  blacked  on  the  grain  side 
for  shoes,  boots,  &c. 

Oraln-mlll  (gr&n'mil\  n.  A  mill  for  grind- 
ing grain;  agrist-milL 

Oraln-moth  CBTin'moth),  n.  A  minute  moth 
of  which  two  species  are  known.  Tinea 
gratieUa  and  BtUmtM  eereaUUa,  whose  larvn 
or  grubs  devour  grain  in  granaries.  The 
moths  have  narrow,  fringed  wings,  of  a 
satiny  lustre. 

Grains  (gr&nz),  n.  pi.  [Probablv  as  Wedg- 
wood supposes  a  corruption  of  draifis,  used 
in  Suffolk  with  same  meaning  and  of  the 
same  root  as  dregi;  Sw.  dragg.  drank,  dis- 
tillers' wash  or  gndna]  The  husks  or  re- 
mains of  malt  after  brewing,  or  of  any  grain 
after  distiUation. 

Orains  of  Paradise.  The  pungent  some- 
what aromatic  seeds  of  Amomum  Mele- 
guetta,  nat.  order  Zingiberacese,  a  plant  of 
tropical  Western  Africa.  They  are  chiefly 
used  in  cattle  medicines  and  to  give  a  fiery 
pungency  to  cordials.  The  'grain  coast'  of 
Africa  takes  its  name  from  the  production 
of  these  seeds  in  that  region. 

OralnBtatf  (gr&n^staf),  n.    A  quarter-staff. 

Oraln-tin  (gr&n'tin),  n.  The  purest  kind  of 
tin,  prepared  from  the  ore  called  itream' 
Un  found  in  river-beds. 

Qralxur  (gr&n'iX  ^-  i^oU  of  grains  or  com; 
full  of  kernels. 

Oralp  (gr&p).v.f.  To  grope;  to  feel.  [Scotch.] 

Oralp  (gr&p).  n.    A  dung-fork.    [Scotch.] 

The  graip  he  for  a  harrow  Uk's.        Bums. 

<lraltll(gr&th).f».  [Icel.  i^0i</ki,  preparation, 
equipment,  greithr,  ready:  A.  Sax.  gercede, 
trappings:  O.  gerdth,  utensils. )  [Old  English 
and  Scotch.]  Furniture;  apparatus  of  what- 
ever kind,  for  work,  for  travelling,  &c. ;  spe- 
cifically, (a)  the  harness  of  a  horse,  (b)  The 
implements  of  a  miner  collectively;  nence, 
to  lift  one't  graith,  to  collect  one's  tools;  to 
throw  up  one's  employment  and  leave  the 
mine.    (o)t  Accoutrements  for  war. 


Go  dres  you  in  yoMt  nrraith. 

And  thinlc  weill,  throw  your  hie  courage, 

This  day  ye  sail  win  vassalage.    Sir  D,  Lyndtay. 


—Riding  graith,  furniture  necessary  for 
riding  on  horseback. 

OralW  (gr&th).  v.t  [Icel.  greitha,  to  fur- 
nish or  equip.  ]  To  supply  with  graith;  to  fit 
out;  to  prepare.    [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Grakle  (graVl),  n.    See  Oracklb. 

Orallatores,  Oralln  (gral-a-td'rSz,  Knl'i\ 

n.pl.  [L.  graUoB,  stilts,  gratia  tor  (pi  grai- 
Uuoret),  one  who  runs  or  goes  on  stilts,  from 


Crallatores. 

*,  Head  and  Foot  of  Bittern.     ».  Do.  of  Crane. 
c.  Do.  of  Stork. 

ffradior,  to  go.]  Orders  of  birds  in  the 
srstems  of  Unnvus  and  Vigors,  generally 
characterized  bv  very  long  legs,  and  bv  the 
nakedness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia, 
adapting  them  for  wading  in  water  without 
wetting  their  feathers.  They  have  also 
generally  long  necks  and  long  billa  The 
order  includes  the  cranes,  herons,  storks, 
plovers,  snipes,  rails,  coots,  ^.  Ac.  Most 
modem  naturalists  have,however,  separated 
the  herons  and  storks  fit>m  the  Orallatores, 


and  placed  them  in  an  order  by  themselves, 

to  which  they  a^ve  the  name  Ciconin. 
Grallatorlal,  OraUatory  (grala-td'ri-al, 

gral'a-t6-riX  a.    (See  Orallatorbs.]    Per- 
taining to  the  Orallatores  or  wading-birds; 

wading. 
Gralllc  (gral'ik),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

Oralln;  grallatory. 

Grallock  (gral'ok),  n.    The  offals  of  a  deer. 
Grallock  (gral'okX  v.t     To  remove  the 

offals  from,  as  deer. 
Grain,t  a.    [A.  Sax.  O.  Sw.  and  Dan.  gram, 

angry,  wroth.]    Angry. 
Gruil,tOraine,t  n.  Orief;  anger.  'A  manne's 

mirth  it  woll  tume  al  to  graine.'   Chaucer. 
Oram  (gram),  n.    Same  as  Gramme  (which 

see). 
Oram  (gram ).  n.    The  chick-pea  (deer  ari- 

etinum),  used  extensively  in  India  as  fodder 

for  horses  and  cattle. 
Gram.  A  frequent  Oreek  suffix,  from  gram^ 

ma,  what  is  written,  a  written  character,  a 

letter;  as,  epi^am,  diagram,  chronoj^ram, 

telegram,  &c. 
Gramarye  (gra'ma-ri),  n.    [Ft.  grimoire,  a 

conjuring  book,  gibberish.  ]     llie  art  of 

necromancy. 


Whate'er  he  did  of ^rfmarpit. 
Was  always  done  fnaliciousTy. 


Sir  IK  Scott. 

Oramashes  (gra-mash'ez),  n.  pL  Same  as 
Oamoihes  (which  see). 

Oramercy  (gra-m^i^siX  [Fr.  grand-merei, 
great  thanks.  ]  A  phrase  foraierly  used  to  ex- 
press thankfulness,  generally  ndngled  with 
surprise. 

Gramtrcy.  nr,  said  he, 
Such  a  dmner  had  I  not 
Of  all  these  weeks  three. 

A  LyUlt  GtsU  ^  Robin  Hood, 

Gramlliaoe»(gra-min-a's6-«),  n.p{.  Same  as 
Oraminece. 

Gramlnaoeons  (gra-min-&'sh§-us),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  Qraminaceie  or  grasses;  gra- 
mineous. 

Gramlneo  (gra-min'g-^).  n,pl  [L.  gra- 
minetu,  of  or  pertaining  to  grass,  m>m 
gramen,  graminu,  grass.  ]  A  very  important 
group  of  Olumaceae  (which  see)  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  globe,  and  com- 
prising about  250  genera  and  4500  species. 
Their  nutritious  herbage  and  farinaceous 
seed  render  them  of  incalculable  import- 
ance, while  the  stems  and  leaves  are  useful 
for  various  textile  and  other  purposea  The 
flowers  are  mostlv  bisexual,  the  perianth 
being  in  the  majority  composed  of  two 
very  minute  scales;  the  stamens  are  usually 
three,  with  versatile  anthers ;  the  ovary  is 
one-celled,  with  one  or  two  hairy  or  feathery 
stigmas.  The  fruit  is  terete  or  grooved  on 
one  side ;  the  embryo  is  on  one  side  of  the 
base  of  the  albumen.  The  stems  are  for  the 
most  part  hollow  and  terete,  the  sheathing 
bases  of  the  leaves  being  split  to  the  base. 
The  GraminecD  are  generally  herbaceous,  the 
bamboos  forming  a  marked  exception  to 
this  rule.  The  various  cereals  and  the  sugar- 
cane are  members  of  this  family. 

Gramineous,  Gramlneal  (gra-min'6-us, 

gra-min'£-a]),  a.  [  L.  gramineus,  from  gra- 
men, grass.  ]  Like  or  pertaining  to  grass  or 
to  the  tribe  of  grasses. 
GramlnlfoUous  (gra'min-i-fd"Iius).  a.  [L. 
grameii,graminis,  grass,  Knd/olium,  a  leaf.] 
In  bot  having  leaves  resembling  those  of 


grass, 
draml 


Jramlnlvorous  (gra-miniv'6-rusX  a.  [L. 
gramen,  grass,  and  voro,  to  eat]  Feeding 
or  subsisnng  on  grass:  said  of  oxen,  sheep, 
horses,  &c. 

GrammalOgue(grun'ma-logXn.  [Qt.  gram- 
ma, a  letter,  BXid  logot,  a  word.]  In  phono- 
graphy, a  letter-word ;  a  word  represented 


by  a  logogram;  as.  it,  represented  by  | ,  that 
is  L  Goodrich. 
Grammar  (gram'mftrX  n.  [Fr.  grammaire. 
which  must  be  derived  from  a  hypothetical 
L.L.  form  grarnmaria,  from  Or.  gramma,  a 
letter,  from  graphd,  to  write,  for  it  cannot 
be  derived  from  L  grammatica.  Or.  gram- 
matUr^.  grammar.  See  Grave,  v.f.)  1.  The 
study  or  exposition  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  use  of  language  in  general.— 
2.  A  system  of  general  principles  and  of  par- 
ticular rules  for  spealdng  or  writing  a  lan- 
guage; a  book  containing  such  principles 
and  rules;  a  digested  compilation  of  cus- 
tonuuy  forms  of  speech  in  a  nation.— 3.  The 
art  of  speaking  or  writing  a  language  with 

firopriety  or  correctness  according  to  estab- 
ished  usage. — 4.  Speech  or  writing  in  ac- 
contance  with  the  rules  of  grammar;  pro- 
priety of  speech. 

'  Varinin  et  mutabile  semper  fetnina,'  is  the  sharpest 


satire  that  ever  was  made  on  woman;  for  the  adjec- 
tives are  neuter,  and  'animal'  must  be  understooo  to 
make  thero^r<tiMMMr.  Dryden. 

6.  A  treatise  on  the  elements  or  principles 
of  any  science ;  an  outline  of  the  principles 
of  any  subject;  as,  a  grammar  of  geography. 
—Universal  grammar  treats  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  must  exist  in  all  languages  in 
oraer  that  thev  may  be  capable  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  operations  of  the  mind. 
— Comparative  grammar  regards  the  resem- 
blances and  differences  of  the  various  lan- 
guages of  the  world,  classifying  them  into 
families  and  minor  groups  in  accordance 
with  their  greater  or  less  affinities. 
Grammar!  (gram'm&rX  v.i.  To  discourse 
according  to  the  rales  of  grammar. 

VVirrammar  with  you. 
And  make  a  trialnow  I  can  decline  you. 

Beau.  &-  Ft. 

Grammar  (gram'mir),  a.  Belonging  to  or 
contained  in  grammar;  as,  a  grammar  rule. 

Grammarian  (gram-ma'ri-an),  n.  i.  One 
versed  in  grammar  or  the  construction  of 
languages ;  a  philologist  —2.  One  who  teachen 
grammar. 

Chrammarlanlsm  (gram-mrrian-izmX  n. 
The  principles  or  use  of  grammar.    [Rare.l 

Grammar-school  (gram'mJlr-skOl).  n.  A 
school  in  which  grammar  or  the  science  of 
language  is  taught;  particularly,  a  school  in 
which  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught 

Grammarye  (gram'ma-ri),  n.  Same  as 
Chramarye. 

Grammatest  (gram'matsX  n.  pi.  [Or.  gram- 
mata,  letters.]  Elements,  first  priucipliaa. 
or  rudiments,  as  of  grammar. 

These  apish  boys  when  they  but  taste  ^tMgrammatti 

And  pnnciples  of  theory,  ima^ne 

They  caii  oppose  their  teachers.  Ford. 

Grammatical  Grammatlc  (gram-mat'lk- 
al,  gram-mat'ikX  a-  1-  Belongliig  to  gram- 
mar; as,  a  grammatical  rule  —2.  According 
to  the  rules  of  grammar;  as,  the  sentence  is 
not  grammatical;  the  construction  is  not 
grammatical. 

Grammatically  (gram-mat'ik-al-lix  adv.  In 
a  grammatical  manner,  or  according  to  the 
pnnciples  and  rules  of  grammar;  as,  to 
write  or  speak  grammatically. 

Grammaticalness  (gram-mat'lk-alnesX  n. 
Quality  or  state  of  being  grammatical  or  ac> 
cording  to  the  mles  of  grammar. 

Orammatlcaster  (gram-mat'ik-as-tto),  n. 
[Comp.  poetaster,  &c.]  A  low  grammarian; 
a  pretender  to  a  knowledge  of  grammar. 

I  have  not  vexed  laneuaee  with  the  doubts,  the 
remarks,  and  eternal  triflinj^  of  the  French  grmm- 
maticasters.  Rymor. 

Grammatlcatlont  (gram-maf  i-k&''shonX  n. 

Rule  or  principle  of  grammar. 
Grammatldsm  (gram-mat'i-sizmX  m.    A 

point  or  principle  of  grammar. 

If  we  would  contest  grammaticismt,  the  wprd 
here  is  passive.  Leighton. 

Grammatldse  (gram-mat'i-sizX  v-t  pret  A 
pp.  grammaticized ;  ppr.  grammal%eiting. 
To  render  grammaticid. 

I  always  said.  Shakspeare  had  Latin  enough  to 
grammaticixe  his  English.  yohnjom, 

Grammatldse  (gram- mat' I-slz).  v.%.  To 
display  one's  knowledge  of  grammar. 

Gramtmaticising  pedantically  .and  critkising  spuri- 
ously upon  a  few  Creek  participles.        J9/.  Ward. 

Grammatlst  (gram'mat-ist),n.  A  pretender 
to  a  Icnowledge  of  grammar.    [Rare.] 

Grammatlte  (gram'matU).  n.  [Fr.,  from 
Or.  gramma,  a  Tetter,  from  graphd,  to  write, 
from  the  lines  on  its  crystaU.]  Same  as 
Tremolite  (which  see). 

Gramme  (gram),  n.  [ Fr. ,  from  Or.  gramma, 
that  which  Is  written,  a  letter  among  the 
ancient  Greek  physicians,  the  weight  of  a 
scrapie,  from  grafitd,  to  write.]  The  French 
standard  unit  of  weight,  equivalent  to  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  water,  or  the  millionth 
of  a  cubic  metre  at  a  temperature  of  4*  Cen- 
tigrade, or  89  2*  Fahrenheit  (its  point  of 
greatest  density)  in  a  vacuum,  in  Paris.  It 
is  equal  to  16  43248  grains  troy. 

Grammlte  (gram'mit),  n.  In  mineraL  a 
mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  silicate  of  lime; 
woUastonite;  tabular  spar.    OoodricK. 

Grammopetalous  (grammo-pet'al-us),  a. 
[Or.  grammi,  a  line,  and  petalon,  a  leal] 
In  bot.  having  linear  petala 

Grampus  (gram'pus),  n.  [8p.  gran  pet,  from 
L.  grandin,  great,  and  piecis,  a  fish.  Comp. 
porpoise. porpu*.]  A  marine  cetaceous maai» 
malof  the  genus  Ores,  which  grows  to  the 
length  of  25  feet,  and  is  remarkably  thick  in 
proportion  to  its  length.  The  nose  hi  flat, 
and  turns  up  at  the  end.  It  has  thirtv  teeth 
in  each  jaw.    The  spout-hole  is  on  the  top 


Fite,  tiki,  fat,  i^;       m«,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;     nftte.  not.  mttve;       tO>>e,  tub.  hull:       oil.  pound;       U.  Sc.  abune;     jT,  8c  f^. 
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of  the  neck.  The  colour  of  the  back  is 
bUck;  the  belly  Is  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and 
on  each  shoulder  is  a  lan^  white  sjpot  The 
grampus  is  carnivorous  and  remarkably  to> 
racious,  eren  attacking  the  whale 

Oranade,  Cbnoimdo  (gra-nid.  gra-ni'd6).  n. 
Same  as  Orenade. 

Cbranadlar  (gran-a-ddrO>  n.  Same  as  Orena- 
dier. 

Oranadilla  (gran-a-dil'h&X  n-  [Sp.,dim. 
of  ffratiada,  a  pomegranate.]  The  fruit  of 
PoMtfiora  quadranaularitt  which  is  some- 
times as  laige  as  a  cnlld's  head,  and  is  much 
rsteemed  in  tropical  countries  as  a  pleasant 
dessert  fruit  The  name  Is  also  applied  to 
the  plant 

Oranary  (gra'na-ri),  n  (L.  ffraiuurium,  from 
ofunum,  grain.]  A  storehouse  or  repository 
Tor  grain  after  it  is  threshed:  a  corn-house. 

Oranate  (gran'it).  n.    Same  as  Gamst 

Oranatlte  (gran'a-tit),  fk  Same  as  Orena- 
HU. 

Grand  (grand),  a.  [Ft.  grand;  L.  grandU. 
Etymological  affinities  doubtful  ]  1.  Great: 
illustrious:  high  in  power  or  dignity;  noble; 
as,  a  arand  lord.  'The  grand  old  gardener 
and  his  wife.'  Tennywn.—t.  Splendid;  mag- 
nlAcent;  as.  a  j^midesign;  ayrand  parade; 
a  grathd  view  or  prospect 

There  U  If eiiemlly  in  n.tture  »omethin|f  roore^r**!^ 
and  auguM  Umo  woat  wc  meet  witli  in  tne  cunositks 
of  art.  Addu9n. 

&  Principal;  chief;  great;  important:  used 
largely  in  composition;  as,  i/ramf- Juror, 
j^m  ltd -master,  i^rond  -  ftiguior.  drc  'Thv 
ymiuf  cl^>tain  Antony.'  Skak.  *Tonn«eal 
their  grand  commission.'  Shak.  'Ha tan, 
OUT  grand  tot.'  Miiton—A.  Noble;  sublime; 
lofty;  conceived  or  expressed  with  great 
dignity;  as,  a  grand  conception.  '  The  grand 
old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spena.'  CoUridge. 
6.  Old;  more  advanced,  or  more  remote;  as 
in  (grandfather,  jfrandmother;  and  to  cor- 
respond with  this  relation  we  use  grandaon, 
i^ratiddaughter,  j^ratufchild. 

What  cause 
Mov'd  our  rn>M</ parent*,  in  that  happy  state. 
Favour'd  oT  Heaven  so  hi|;hly,  to  fait  on 
From  their  Creator.  MiltOM, 

— (Traiid  davs,  in  lava,  days  in  the  terms 
which  are  solemnly  kept  in  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  Chancery,  viz.  Candlemas- day.  Ascen- 
sion-day. St  John  Baptist's  day.  and  All- 
Saints'-day.  Called  l>i«snoftjtind£a.—STH. 
Eminent,  maiestic.  dignified,  stately  .august^ 
pompous,  lofty,  elevated,  exalted,  subflme. 
noble. 
Orandam  (gran'dam),  n.  \QranA and  dame.\ 
An  old  woman;  especially,  a  grandmother. 

The  women 
Cry'd.  one  and  all,  the  suppliant  should  have  right. 
And  to  the  ^raw^am  hjg  adjudg'd  the  knight. 

Dryden. 

Qraadohlld  (grand 'child),  n.  A  son's  or 
daughter's  chJld  or  offspring;  a  child  or  off- 
spring in  the  second  degree  of  descent 

Orand-crOM  (grandlcrosX  n.  The  hiirhest 
class  of  knighthood  in  the  order  of  the  fiath. 

Oranddaughter  ( grand 'dn-t^rX  n.  The 
daughter  or  female  offspring  of  a  son  or 
daughter. 

Cband-dlatntt  (grand'dis-tres),  n.  In  (ato, 
a  writ  of  distress  issued  In  the  real  action 
of  9uar»  imptdii,  when  no  appearance  has 
been  entered  after  the  attachment  It  com- 
mands the  sheriff  to  distrain  the  defendant's 
lands  and  chattels,  in  order  to  compel  ap- 
pearance. 

Ctrand-dake  (grand'dOkX  *».  l-  The  title  of 
the  sovereign  of  several  of  the  states  of 
Oermany,  who  are  considered  to  be  of  a 
rank  between  duke  and  king;  also  applied 
to  members  of  the  imperial  family  of  Russia. 
2.  The  great  homed  owl  {BvJbo  maximtu),  a 
species  but  rarely  met  with  in  the  British 
Islands:  borrowed  from  the  Fr.  arand  due. 

Grandee  (gran-d^O.  n.  [Sp.  arande,  a  noble- 
man. SeeORAKD.)  A  nobleman;  a  num  of 
elevated  rank  or  station;  in  Spain,  a  noble- 
man of  the  first  rank,  who  has  the  king's 
leave  to  be  covered  in  his  presence. 

Under  no  circumstances  whatever  should  those 
White  frAHdms,  who  hacl  enslaved  his  predecessors 
and  endeavoured  to  coUavc  hiuisclf,  be  restored  to 
power.  Macaulay. 

Orandeestklp  (gran-di'ship),  n.  The  rank 
or  estate  of  a  grandee. 

I  think  the  Conde  de  Altamira  has  no  less  than 
nineteen  f^dfidWi A  f/r  centred  m  his  |>«rson. 

H.  SwiH^mrme. 

Grandeur (grand'y«rX o.  rFr.from^niftd.] 
The  quality  of  being  grand;  that  quality  or 
combination  of  qualities  in  an  object  which 
elevates  or  expands  the  mind,  and  excites 
pleasurable   emotions;    vastness  of  size; 


Slendour    of    appearance;    elevation   of 
ought  or  expression;  nobility  of  action. 

To  me  grandeur  in  objects  seems  nothing  else  but 
such  a  degree  of  excellence,  in  one  kind  or  another, 
as  merits  our  admiration.  Xfut. 

To  want  little  is  true  grantUttr:  and  very  few 
things  are  great  to  a  great  raind.  TatUr. 

Stn.  Majesty,  sublimity,  stateliness,  august- 
ness.  loftiness. 

Qranderltyt  (grandeVl-ti).  n.  [L.  grand- 
ceviUu,  from  grandU,  great  ftnd  cevum,  age.] 
Great  age;  long  life. 

Orandevouit  (grand-ev'us).  a.  Of  great  age ; 
long-lived. 

Grandlktber  (grand'fft-TH«r).  n.  A  father's 
or  mother's  father;  an  ancestor  in  the  next 
degree  above  the  father  or  mother  in  lineal 
ascent 

6rand-garde»  OnuuHniard  (grand'gird), 
n.  A  piece  of  plate  armour  used  in  the 
fifteenUi  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  the 
tournament  It  covered  the  breast  and  left 
shoulder,  was  affixed  to  the  breastplate  by 
screws,  sjid  hooked  on  the  helmet 

You  care  not  for  a  rrand-guardt 

No,  we  will  use  no  horses:  I  percehre 

You  would  fain  be  at  that  fight.         OUt play. 

GrandlflC  (grand-if  ikX  a.    [L.  grandificuM— 

j^randw,  great,  and /aoo,  to  make.]  Making 

great    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 
Cmmdlloquenoe  (grand-iro-kwensX  n.  The 

condition  or  quality  of  being  grandiloquent; 

lofty  speaking;  lofty  expressions;  bombast 

The  prophet  has  promiitcd  them  with  such  magni> 
ficent  woras  and  enthusiastic  grandiloquena. 

Orandlloanent,  OrandUoqnoua  (grand- 
il'o-kwent.  grand-iro-kwus),  a.  (L.  grand- 
UoqueriM,  grandiloquentiM,   grandiloqutu — 

Ctidu,  big,  lofty,  and  lofuor,  to  speak.] 
^  jaking  in  a  lofty  style;  bombastic;  pom- 
jH»ua 

Orandlnooa  (gnmd'inusV  a.  [L.  grando, 
grandinU,  hail]  Consisting  of  hail.  [Rare.] 
Orandloae(grand'i-dsXa.  [Fr;  It  ^randioto. 
from  L.  grandit,  great  ]  1  In  a  good  sense, 
impressive  from  inherent  grandeur;  grand 
in  effect;  magnificent;  imposing. 

The  tone  of  the  paru  was  to  be  perpetually  kept 
down,  in  order  not  to  impair  the  grankios*  effect  of 


the 


rhoic. 


Matt.  Arnold. 


2.  In  a  depreciatory  sense,  characterized  by 
self-display  or  bombast;  vulgarly  showy  or 
flaunting;  grandiloquent;  bombastic;  swoln; 
turgid;  as,  a  grandtote  style. 

The  frattdUst  red  tulips  which  grow  wild. 

£.  B.  Browning. 

Grandiosity  (grand-i-osl-ti),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  grandiose;  bom- 
bastic or  inflated  style  or  manner. 

OrandlMmlan  (grand-i-s6'ni-anX  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Sir  Charles  QrandiMfm^  the 
hero  of  a  novel  by  Bichardson,  who  designed 
by  the  character  to  represent  his  ideal  of  a 
Mrfect  hero,  a  combination  of  the  good 
Christian  and  the  perfect  English  gentle- 
msn;  hence,  excessively  chivalrous  and 
polite. 

Orandltyt  (grand  M-ti).  n.  [L.  grandiUu^ 
from  grandit,  great]  Greatness;  magnifi- 
cence. 

Our  poets  excel  in  grandity  and  rrarity,  smooth- 
ness and  property,  in  quickness  anoDriefnesa. 

Cntndtn. 

Grand-Juror  (grand'JQ-r6rX  n.  A  member 
of  a  grand-Jury. 

Grand-jnry  (grand'Jtt-riX  n.  A  Jnry  whose 
duty  is  to  examine  into  Uie  grounds  of  ac- 
cusation against  offenders,  and  if  they  see 
jiut  cause,  to  find  bills  of  indictment  against 
them  to  be  presented  to  the  court    See 

JUBT. 

Grand  Lodge,  n.  The  principal  lodge  or 
governing  body  of  Freemasons.  It  Is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  grand -maater,  and  haa 
the  power  of  granting  charters  of  affilia- 
tion, enforcing  uniformitv  of  ceremonial, 
and  settling  all  disputes  that  may  arise  be- 
tween lodges  under  its  charge.  'The  officers 
of  the  grand  lodge  are  chiefly  delegates  from 
the  respective  lodges,  their  delegation  being 
in  the  form  of  proxy  masters  and  wardena. 
A  similar  institution  exists  among  the  Good 
Templars. 

Grandly  (grandlil  adt.  In  a  grsnd  or  lofty 
manner;  splendidly;  sublime^.  *Qrandlg 
horrible.'     BowitU. 

Pent  Greek  patriotism  slumbered  for  centuries  till 
it  blazed  out  grandly  in  the  Liberation  War  of 
1B91-35.  Pr^.  BUuAie. 

Qrandmanuna  (grand'ma-mlX  n.  A  grand- 
mother. 

Grand-maater  (grand 'mas-t«rX  n.  The 
title  of  the  head  of  the  military  orders  of 
kni^thood.  as  the  Hospitallers,  the  Tem- 


{>Iars,  and  the  Teutonic  knights.  The  title 
s  also  given  to  the  heads  of  the  orders  of 
Freemasons  and  Good  Templars  for  the  time 
being. 

Grand-merctoftn.  Great  thanks.  Chaucer. 
See  GRAMEROT. 

Grandmother  (grand'muTB-«r}.  n.  1.  The 
mother  of  one's  father  or  mother.— 2.  Any 
lineal  female  ancestor. 

A  child  o(  out  grandpa fitAtr  Eve;  or,  for  thy  more 
tweet  understanding,  a  woman.  ^MaJi. 

Grand-nephew  (grand'ne-vfi),  n.  The 
grandion  of  a  brother  or  sister. 

Cnrandneis  (grand'nesX  n.  Grandeur;  great- 
ness with  beauty;  magnificence. 

Grand-niece  (grand'nte).  n.  The  grand- 
daughter of  a  brother  or  sister. 

GrandO  (gran'dO).  n.  The  treadle  of  an  egg. 
See  extract  under  Gallaturb. 

Gnuutoarent  ( grand 'p&- rent),  n.  The 
parent  of  a  parent 

Orand-panncht  (grand'pilnshX  n.  A  greedy 
fellow;  a  gourmand. 

Our  erand'/annches  and  riotous  persons  have  de- 
vised for  themselves  a  delicate  kind  of  nteat  out  nf 
com  and  grain. 


Holland 


Grand-piano  (grand'pi-ll-nO),  n.  A  larue 
kind  of  piano,  ofgreat  compass  and  strength, 
and  in  which  the  wires  or  strings  are  gen- 
erally triplicated.  These  instnmients  are 
generally  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  harp, 
to  correspond  with  the  varying  length  of 
the  strings,  which  are  stretched  In  the  same 
direction  as  the  keys. 

Grand-relief  (gmnd'r6-16f),  n.  In  tculp. 
alto-relievo  (which  see). 

Grand -sell^or  (grandsdn'y«r),  n.  llie 
sovereign  or  sultan  of  Turkey. 

Cbrand-ieijeanty  (grand'slir-Jant-i),  n.  An 
ancient  tenure  by  military  service.  See 
Sbrjiantt. 

Grandslre  (grand'sir),  n.  1.  A  grandfather. 
2.  In  poetry  and  rhet  any  ancestor  preced- 
ing a  father. 

Some  sorcerer,  whom  a  (ut-ott grandtir*  burnt 
Because  he  cast  no  shadow.  Tennyson. 

Grandson  C?rand'sun),  n.  The  son  or  male 
offspring  of  a  son  or  daughter. 

Cbrand-etand  (grand'standX  n.  The  prin- 
cipal stand  or  erection  on  a  race-course, 
whence  a  view  of  the  races  can  be  obtained; 
a  similar  stand  from  which  to  view  any 
spectacle. 

Grand-ylcar  (grand-vntfir),  n.  [Fr.  grand, 
great,  and  vicairt.  See  Vicar.]  A  princi- 
pal vicar;  a  French  ecclesiastical  delegate. 

0|Und-ylsler  (grand-vizfirO,  n.  The  chief 
minister  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  See  Vizier. 

Orane,t  n.  A  grain;  a  single  seed.  Chaucer. 

Grane(grftnX  v.i.    To  groan.    [Scotch.] 

Grane  (grim),  n.    A  groan.    [Scotch.) 

They've  nae  sair  wark  to  craxe  their  banes. 
An'  fill  auld  age  wi*  grips  and  granu.     Burnt. 

Grange  (gr&nj).  n.  [Fr.  grange,  a  bam; 
L.  L  grafua,qraniea,  abam.f  rom  L.  granum, 
grain.]    L  f  Lt<.  a  granary. 

The  loose  unlettered  hinds : 
When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  And  granges  full. 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan. 

Milton. 

2.  The  farming  establishment  and  granary 
attached  to  a  religious  house,  where,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  own  crops,  the  grain  paid  as 
rent  and  tithes  was  stored.  The  name  was 
also  given  to  the  farm  buildings  and  granary 
of  a  feudal  lord,  the  residence  of  bis  chief 
bailiff. 

A  grange,  in  its  original  signification,  meant  a 
fsrmliouse  of  a  monastery,  frotn  which  it  was  alway% 
at  some  little  distance.  One  of  the  monks  was  usually 
appointed  to  inspect  the  accounu  of  the  farm,  lie 
was  called  the  prior  of  the  grange.  Malone. 

8.  A  farm,  with  the  dwelling-house,  stables, 
byres,  barns,  (be. ;  particularly,  a  house  or 
farm  at  a  distance  from  other  houses  or 
villages;  the  dwelling  of  a  yeoman  or  gen- 
tleman-farmer. 


Shepherds  at^e^n«M^ 


here  the  Babe  was  bora. 
Sang,  with  many  a  change. 
Ciiristmas  carols  until  morn.    tong/ltUon'. 

At  the  moated  grange  resides  this  dejected  Mariana. 

Shak. 
A  grange  implies  some  one  particular  house  imnie< 
diately  interior  in  rank  to  a  hall,  situated  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  town  or  viUsge  from  which  it  takes 
its  name;  as  Homhy  Grange,  Blackwell  Grange,  and 
Is  in  the  neighbourhood  simply  called  the  Grange. 

Ritson. 

A.  A  combination,  society,  or  lodge  of  far- 
mers for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  agncultnre.  jnore  especially  for 
abolishing  the  restraints  and  burdens  im- 
posed on  it  by  the  commercial  classes,  the 
railroad  and  canal  companies,  &c.t  and  for 
doing  away  with  the  middlemen  or  agents 
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intenrening  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  Oranges  originated  in  the  great 
agricultural  region  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
sull  pi'evail  most  generally  there,  but  they 
are  extending  to  all  the  states,  especially  to 
those  largely  depending  on  agriculture. 
[United  States.] 

6railJ:er  (grauj'drX  n.  1. 1  A  farm  steward 
orbaTlifr.  —2.  A  member  of  a  farmers'  grange 
for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  as  distinguished  from  the 
commercial  and  manuiacturing  interests. 
[United  States.] 

Gran  Gusto  (gran  gOs'td),  n.  [It]  i.  In 
painting,  a  term  applied  to  something  in  a 
picture  very  extraordinary  and  calculated 
to  excite  surprise.— 2.  In  music,  an  expres- 
sion applied  to  any  high-wrouglit  composi- 
tion. 

GranlferoOB  (gran-ifSr-usX  a.  [L.  granum, 
grain,  seed,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing 
grain,  or  seeds  lilce  grain;  as,  granif&rotu 
pods. 

Orantform  (gran'i-f orm),  n.  In  bot.  formed 
like  gmins  of  com. 

Gramllte  (gran'i-lit). ».  [L.  granumt  a  grain, 
and  Or.  iitho9,  a  stone.]  Indeterminate 
granite:  granite  that  contains  more  than 
three  constituent  parts. 

Granllla  (gran-ina).  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  otgrano, 
L.  granutn,  grain,  seed.]  The  dust  or  small 
grains  of  the  cochineal  insect 

Granite  (gran'itX  ^  i^^-  granit;  It  granito, 
grained,  from  L.  granum,  a  grain.]  In  geol. 
and  mineral,  an  unstratifled  rock,  composed 
generally  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica, 
united  in  a  confused  crystallization,  that  is, 
without  regular  arrangement  of  the  crystals. 
The  grains  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's- 
head  to  a  mass  of  2  or  3  feet,  but  they  sel- 
dom exceed  the  size  of  a  large  gaming  die. 
When  they  are  of  this  size,  or  larger,  the 
granite  is  siaid  to  be  '  coarse-grained.  Some 
varieties  of  granite  are  evidently  of  igneous 
origin,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many  granites  are  rocks  originally  stratifled, 
but  sul)sequently  so  highly  metamorphosed 
as  to  have  l>ecome  crystalline  throughout, 
and  lost  all  trace  of  stratification  and  lami- 
nation. Granite  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
rocks  seen  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  was  formerly  considered  as  the 
foundation  rock  of  the  globe,  or  that  upon 
which  all  sedimentary  rocks  repose;  but  it 
is  now  known  to  l)elong  to  various  ages  from 
the  Laurentian  to  tlie  tertiary,  the  Alps  of 
Europe  containing  granite  of  the  later  age. 
In  alpine  situations  it  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  having  broken  through  the  more 
superficial  strata;  the  beds  of  other  rocks  in 
the  vicinitv  rising  towards  it  at  increai^ng 
angles  of  elevation  as  they  approach  it  It 
forms  some  of  the  most  lofty  of  the  moun- 
tain chains  of  the  eastern  continent,  and 
the  central  parts  of  the  principal  mountain 
ranges  of  Scandinavia,  tne  Alps,  the  Pyren- 
ees, and  the  Carpathian  Mountains  are  of 
this  rock.  No  organic  fossil  remains  have 
ever  been  found  In  granite,  although  it  is 
Kometimes  found  overlying  strata  containing 
such  remains.  Granite  sunpUes  the  most 
durable  materials  for  building,  as  many  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  testify. 
It  varies  much  m  hardness  as  well  as  in 
colour,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and 
proportion  of  its  constituent  parts,  so  that 
there  is  much  room  for  care  and  taste  in  its 
selection.  Granite  in  which  felspar  pre- 
tlominates  is  not  well  adapted  for  buildings, 
as  it  cracks  and  crumbles  down  in  a  few 
years.  The  Aberdeen  bluish  gray  granite  is 
celebrated  for  its  ^at  durability,  and  also 
forits  beauty.  The  Peterhead  red  granite, the 
hue  of  which  is  due  to  its  felspar  being  the 
flesh-coloured  potash  variety  called  ortho- 
clase.  is  highly  esteemed  for  polished  work, 
AS  columns,  pillars,  gravevard  monuments, 
<tc.  Granite  in  which  mica  is  replaced  by 
hornblende  is  called  «2/0m>;  when  both  mica 
and  hornblende  are  present  it  is  called 
syenitic  granite;  when  talc  supplants  mica 
it  is  called  protogfne;  a  mixture  of  quartz 
and  hyperstnene.  with  scattered  flakes  of 
mica,  is  called  huper^thenie  granite;  and 
the  name  of  graphic  granite,  or  pegmatite, 
is  given  to  a  variety  composed  of  felspar 
and  quartz,  with  a  little  white  mica,  so 
arranged  as  to  produce  an  irregular  laminar 
structure.  When  a  section  of  this  latter 
mineral  is  made  at  ri^t  angles  to  the  alter- 
nations of  the  constituent  materials,  broken 
lines  resembling  Hebrew  characters  present 
themselves;  hence  the  name. 

Cbraaltel,  Oranitelle  (gran'iteix  n.    [Dim. 


of  granite.]  A  binary  granitic  compound 
containing  two  constituent  parts,  as  quartz 
an  1  felspar,  or  quartz  and  shorl  or  horn- 
blende. Italian  workmen  give  this  name  to 
a  variety  of  gray  granite  coAisisting  of  small 
grains. 

Granitic,  Granltical  (gran-it'ik,  granit'- 
ik-alX  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  granite;  like 
granite;  having  tne  nature  of  granite;  as, 
granitic  texture.— 2.  Ck)ii8isting  of  granite; 
as,  granitic  mountains.  —  Granitic  agate- 

fate,  in  mineral,  a  granuUu*  compound  of 
wo  or  more  simple  minerals,  in  which  only 
one  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  granite  is 
present,  as  quartz  and  hornblende,  felspar 
and  shorl,  <&c. 

Oranitlfloation  (gran-it'i-fl-ka''shon).  n. 
The  act  of  forming  into  granite,  or  state  or 
process  of  being  formed  into  granite. 

Oranitiform  (gran-it'l-form),  a.  Having  the 
form  of  granite;  resembling  granite  in  struc- 
ture or  shape. 

Granitity  (gran-itl-fn,  v.t.  [K  granite,  and 
L.  fa^io,  to  make.]    To  form  into  gi-anite. 

Oranitin,  Oranitine  (gran'it-in),  n.  A 
granitic  aggregate  of  three  species  of  min- 
erals, some  of  which  differ  from  the  species 
which  compose  granite,  as  quartz,  felspar, 
and  Jade  or  shorL 

Granitoid  (gran'it-oid),  a.  [E  qranite,  and 
Qr.eidoa,  resemblance.]  Beserobling granite; 
specifically,  in  mineral,  having  each  of  the 
materials  separately  crystallized  and  dis- 
tinct, as  in  granite,  syenite,  &c. 

GranivoroOB  (gran-lv'd-rusXa.  [L.  granum, 
grain,  and  voro,  to  eat]  Eating  grain;  feed- 
ing or  subsisting  on  seeds;  as,  granivoroua 
birds. 

Grannam  (gran'nam),  n.  A  grandmother; 
agrandam.    [Colloq.] 

The  ma^c-mill  that  (grinds  the  ^rannaptts  young. 
Close  at  the  side  of  kind  Godiva  hung.         Craboe. 

Granny  (gran'niX   tk     A   grandmother. 

[Scotch.] 
Grano  (gra'nd),  n.  pi.  Qrani  (grJi'ng).    A 

money  of  account  in  Malta,  equal  to  about 

d^d.  sterling, 
rant  (grant ).  v.  t.  [Probably  two  words  are 
here  mixed  up  unaer  one  form— one  from 
L.  gratiut,  pleasant,  L.L  aratus,  gratum, 
consent,  satisfaction,  which  last,  by  inser- 
tion of  n,  became  granttim,  /acere  gratum 
and  /acere  grantum  being  equivalent  to  gra- 
tidcare.  In  old  charters  we  find  such 
phrases  as  'Ad  grantum  et  voluntatem  Ar- 
chieplscopi  Remensis,*  'Faciemus  vobis 
grantum  nostrum,'  in  both  which  cases 
qrantum  means  satisfaction.  Pajrallel  with 
this  we  have  the  O.Fr.  eraanter,  creanter, 
graanter.  Norm,  graunter,  to  promise,  to 
agree,  and  as  double  a  in  O.Fr.  u  an  almost 
certain  sign  of  the  loss  of  d,  such  a  form  as 
creanter,  eraanter,  almost  certainly  points 
to  a  LL.  credent  are,  to  make  to  believe  or 
trust,  from  credens,  pp.  of  credo,  to  believe, 
to  trust  ]  1.  To  transfer  the  title  or  posses- 
sion of  for  a  good  or  valuable  consideration; 
to  convey  by  deed  or  writing;  to  give  or 
make  over;  as,  the  legislature  have  granted 
all  the  new  land. 

Grant  me  the  place  of  this  threshing-floor. 

I  Chr.  xzL  93. 

2.  To  bestow  or  confer,  with  or  without  com- 
pensation, particularly  in  answer  to  prayer 
or  request. 

Thou  hast  irrnnt^if  axe  life  and  favour.    Job  x.  xs. 

Unblemish'd  let  mc  live,  or  die  unknown ; 
Ogmtit  an  honest  fame,  or  grant  me  none.  Pofe. 

8.  To  admit  as  true  what  is  not  proved;  to 
allow;  to  yield;  to  concede;  as,  we  take  that 
for  granted  which  is  supposed  to  be  true. 

Grant  that  the  Fates  have  firmed,  by  their  decree. 

Pry(/fn. 
I  £mnt  in  her  some  sense  of  shame.     Ttfinysan. 

— Give,  Confer,  GranL    See  under  OlVK. 
Grant  (grant),  v.i.    To  consent;  to  give  per- 
mission, countenance,  or  consent 

The  soldiers  would  have  toss'd  me  on  their  pikes 
Before  I  would  have  £-ranttd  to  that  act.         ShaJt. 

Grant  (grant),  n.  1.  The  act  of  granting;  a 
bestowing  or  conferring. --2.  The  thing 
granted  or  bestowed ;  a  gift;  a  boon;  the 
thing  conveyed  by  deed  or  patent— 3.  In 
law,  a  conveyance  in  writing  of  such  things 
as  c:innot  pass  or  be  transferred  by  word 
only,  as  land,  rents,  reversions,  tithes,  &c. 

h  grant  is  an  executed  contract.       Z.  Stvi/t 

4.  That  which  is  granted  or  conceded;  con- 
cession; admission  of  something  as  true. 

This  grant  destroys  all  jrou  have  uis'd  before. 

DrydgM. 

Stk.  Present,  gift,  boon,  allowance,  stipend. 


Grantable  (grant 'a-blX  a-  That  may  bt 
granted  or  conveyed. 

I  will  inquire,  therefore.  In  what  cas^  disp«Bsa- 
tlons  Ate  gratitabU,  and  by  whom.  SAerucJk 

Grantee  (grant-^O.  ^*-  1°  '««'>  the  person  to 
whom  a  grant  or  conveyance  is  nuuie. 

Grantor  (grant'^rX  n.    He  who  granta. 

Grantor  (grant'or),  n.  In  law,  the  person 
who  makes  a  grant  or  cooveyance :  the  cor- 
relative of  grantee. 

Oranula  (gran'u-laX  n.pL  [DinL  of  L.  gra- 
num. a  grain.]  In  bot  a  little  grain:  ap- 
plied to  the  Ifl^e  sporule  contained  in  the 
centre  of  many  algae,  as  Oloionema. 

Orannlar»  Granulary  (gran'ul^r.  gran^- 
la-ri),  a.  [From  L.  granum,  grain.]  Con- 
sisting of  or  resembling  granules  or  grains; 
as,  a  granular  substance;  a  stone  ot  gran- 
ular appearance. — Granular  HmesUm^.  a 
limestone  having  a  crystalline  granular  cha- 
racter. It  occurs  in  irregular  masses,  and 
is  almost  exclusively  found  in  primary  rocks. 
It  furnishes  varieties  of  statuary  marble. 

Grannlarly  (gran'a-16r-liX  ode.  In  a  gran- 
ular form. 

Granulate  (gran'u-l&t),  v.t  pret  Sl  pp. 
aranulated;  ppr.  granulating.  [Fr.  granv- 
ler,  from  L.  granum,  a  grain.]  1.  To  form 
into  grains  or  small  masses;  as,  to  granv- 
late  powder  or  sugar.  —2.  To  raise  in  granuleit 
or  small  asperities;  to  make  rough  cm  the 
surface. 

I  have  observed  in  manv  birds  the  eoUet.  before 
its  entrance  into  the  {gizzard,  to  be  mucli  dilated,  and 
thick -set.  or  as  it  were  graimtattd  with  a  nultitmlc 
of  glandules.  Rg^y. 

Granulate  (gran'Ql&t),  «.».  To  collect  or  be 
formed  into  grains;  to  become  granular;  aa, 
cane-juice  granulates  Into  sugar;  melted 
metals  granulate  when  poured  Into  water. 

Granulate,  Granulated  (gran'jklAt,  gran'- 
(i-l&t-ed),  p.  and  a.  L  Conaisting  of  ^^alns; 
resembling  grains,  as  shagreen.— 2.  Having 
numerous  smaU  elevations;  specifically,  in 
bot  wplied  to  roots  which  are  divided  into 
little  knobs  or  knots,  as  in  Sax\fraga  grtm- 
ulata.—GranulaUd  glau.  a  kind  of  rough- 
ened glass  used  in  stained  windows. 

Granulation  (gran- Q-U'shon).  n.  l  The 
act  of  forming  into  giains;  state  or  procesa 
of  being  formed  into  grains;  as.  the  granuta- 
tion  of  powder  and  sugar.    See  extract 

Granufation  is  the  process  by  which  metals  are 
reduced  to  minute  grains.  It  is  eflSected  by  pouring 
them,  in  a  melted  state,  through  an  iron  cullender 
pierced  with  small  holes  into  a  body  <^  water,  or  <^- 
rectly  upon  a  bundle  of  tw^s  immersed  in  water.  Iik 
this  wav  coi>per  is  granulated  into  bean-shot,  and 
silver  alloys  are  granulated  preparatory  to  refining. 

2.  In  8urq.  (a)  a  process  by  which  little  grain- 
like  fleshy  bodies  form  on  the  surfaces  of 
ulcers  and  suppurating  wounds,  and  serve 
both  for  filling  up  the  cavities  and  bxlng- 
ing  nearer  together  and  uniting  their  sidea. 
(6)  The  fleshy  grains  themselves. 

Granule  (gran'Oll  n.  [Fr.,  as  if  from  a  L. 
fonn  qranulum,  dim.  of  granum^  a  grain.] 
A  little  grain;  a  small  particle;  as,  m  frot 
(a)  a  small  grain,  many  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  each  grain  of  pollen,  constitut- 
ing the  fovilla.  (6)  A  sporule  fotmd  In 
some  algee,  and  in  all  cryptogamlc  plants, 
(c^  A  small  wart-like  appendage  on  the  calyx 
of  certain  species  of  Kuniex.  and  onUie  roota 
of  certain  plants,  as  Saxi/raga  grauulata. 
—Granule  cells,  minute  cells  found  in  ani- 
mal solids  and  liquids  containing  globules 
of  fat. 

Granuliferous  (gran-iUif'«r-us).  a.  [E. 
granule,  and  L.  fero,  to  boAT.]  Bearing^ 
grains;  full  of  grains. 

CHranulifonn(gran'Qli-fonnXa.  [IL granule. 
and  L.  forma,  shape.]  In  mineral,  having 
an  irregular  granular  structure. 

Granunte  (gran'ul-ItX  n.  [E.  granule, 
and  Or.   lithos,  a  stone.]     A  fine-grained 

Eitic  rock  consisting  of  granular  felspar 
loclase)  and  a  little  quarts.  It  is  often 
.  irfectly  schistose,  and  sometimes  con- 
tains ganieta  Called  also  Eurile,  Lept^- 
nite,  and  RetrosHex  or  Felsile. 

GranulOUS  (gran'OIusX  a.  Full  of  grains; 
abounding  with  gi-anular  substances. 

Grape  (grap),  n.  [Fr.  grappe,  a  buncb  of 
fruit  or  flowers:  It  grappa,  the  stalk  of 
fruit,  the  part  bv  whicn  it  is  held;  grapnare, 
to  seize,  grappolo,  a  cluster  of  grapes;  from 
the  German;  comp.  0.0.  trapfe,  a  book; 
D.  krappe,  a  cluster.  See  G&ab.]  1.  Pro- 
perly, a  cluster  of  the  fniit  of  the  vine, 
but  commonly  a  single  berry  of  the  vine; 
the  fruit  from  which  wine  is  made  by  ex- 
pression and  fermentation.— 2.  llir  tasrabel 
or  knob  at  the  butt  of  a  cannon.-  :i  |»<  In 
farriery,  a  mangy  tumour  on  the  legs  d  a 


Fate.  fAr,  fat.  fftU;       m$,  met,  h£r;       pine,  pin;      note,  not.  move.       tulie.  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       u,  Sc.  abvue;      S»  8c>  f^ 


tiiiiui  dflipLied  becHUH  Itaoy  m  bujoud  oar 
rucL  Tba  phruB  li  bomiweil  Irom  Xwp'i 
UbL«  of  'Ths  Fill  ud  the  (lrip«' 
QtUM  (Enc).  ".'     Xa  gropsL  to  mroli  bf 
fMlLna,  ulu  ttac  duk.    [Scotch. \ 


Onpa- flower.  Onpa- 

BoB^t,  irip'hl-m^lnUi). 
nuiuui,  a  nnlm   plwt 
A]iut«rt  or  duk-blga  flow* 
odour  llks  Uut  ol  lUnh. 


'.«"f 


uUd^  loa  BtniiflU 

£|JMrr(crip't-TlX  n. 

othsr  indoiun.  wlure 
Onwt-dUlt  ( rrip'iliu 

cbant*d  Irooi  ■  conn' 


(Jitp"- 

1.    WutCnggnpn; 
uid  )!><»)»  of  tba 

t  pUM,  building,  or 
{Fweiin  muni. 
X  1.    A  mlMlIc  dh- 
n  lrit«na»dUl«  be> 


at  tha  dHtrncUra  ipiud  of  Utt  lornwr  Willi 
wmawbUof  Uwnonind  peiMtnllv*  (area 

nlUwlMUl.  Aroimdotmpo-  

(hot  ooiuliU  ol  UuM  Ibn  ol      ,^S^ 

vrkllj  thrae  In  M  tior,  Dotwocq  ^B^B 

/our  pualLDl  iroD  diica  cod-  ^H|^S 

iiMtsd  logethar  br  ■  cgotnl  IMIB 

wrodabt.Lrua ptn.  Forcuron-  ^^^^^ 


liable  to  neb  >Tjol< 
■ira  ihock.  they  ■: 


QmlUd  yrapt- 
'ed  uti  lb  A  cuiTfti  bBj(  a 


QnvaMoiia  (grip'aUn),  n.     Tha  itone 
Had  of  the  grape. 
Onip«-mi(H  Urip'ih||.gtT>,  B.    See  Q: 


OntPA-TlIW  ( grip'rli 


mi^iCL  WWtUo*!  (gnflk,  gnTlk-alX  >. 
[LorapAieiv,  Cir.  jrrapAt^v*.  from  fra|Wl.  to 
wnle-l  1.  I'ertiilnLiw  to  Ui*  Ht  of  writlnc 
or  daUnuUng.  '  BLi  rullJIi  In  the  jraplUe 
ut.'     Wnrtm.—i.  WrltteDilDKrtbed;lIiw, 


TlTldljr;  rtTid.  *A  yrtt^u^  deKHptiWL 
Ati/t— OraptieirTaiHU.  Bm  onderfliLur- 
m.-araphii  on.  u  on  ol  telluiliini,  cod- 


ol  beUu  craphl 
•■■5-1,  (}»pUdM_<gnl;ld'M.  Did. 


OiuhU , , 

ld'**),n.pl  (Qr.  »«««,._ , 

nHmbUna]    A  uk  ordsr  ol  lichaiu.  n- 
nurkable  ft     "'' '  — ^..^   -.-- 


■ra  pecullarir  ImpnrtuE  tnun  beiDg  lomid 
onlr  u  panulio  oo  tba  barii  of  pmitlcuUr 
■peclei  ot  Cinchona,  and  *o  aoiibting  lu 


4b«phiOla(T  (gra- fl -c 

writing  or  delioeatli 


eniu  ol  Ucbana. 


OlKphU(gnni),  11.     A  geniu  ol  UcJ 
Tb«  ipecln  an  [aand  cIuaBr  on  tba 

(fcuUMCgntnt).!!.  [Or.«TUU,t0WTlU.] 
L  On*  ol  tba  formi  OBder  vtili:^  caituB  oe- 
con  In  natnn.  alio  known  ander  (be  nadiM 
of  Pluititage,  Oact-Uad,  and  ITad.  It  oc- 
ean not  nnlnqnanllT  at  a  mineral  produc- 
tion, and  !■  fauod  In  gnat  pnilt;*  U  Boito- 
dalainCnmberlud.  Oraphltamaf  babcalad 
to  any  eitant  I  a  cloie  toikIi  wi  tbont  change: 
It  U  eioeadlngl J  nnchangeabls  ii   " 


metallic  lutn.  ud 
■rannUr  taitnra,  ud  la  ulC  and  nndnona 
ialba  touch.  Itlaoaadchlellf  In  Ihanuinn- 
factnn  ot  peDdlt.  crucibiM,  and  porlabls 
funuoa.  Is  bonilitalng  Iron  to  pnrtaet  It 

...._^^       trtcUon 

~     '.andtlir 

a,  etelBj      Ui.ao.lMki      l.fa;     i.fah-. 


OnrolllUt  (grap'1-lng),  a.  1.  The  acLof  lajr- 
log  ful  bidil  on.~£  Thai  by  whiiJi  anj- 
thuig  ii  aalied  and  bald;  a  srapneL 
arwillII(-lrMI(in[n-lng.1.tm),n.  An  bi- 
atmmcnt  conilatTng  ot  luur  or  moN  Iron 
'    II  lor  grappling  and  balding  laat. 

— ■-»  (grap«^l-d4),  n.  pt  |6anui  Orap- 
m  Gr.  ffropfaiov,  a  cnl>.  and  afdet. 
ance.  J  A  (unllj  ol  decapod  bncbr- 
uiuui  cniitacaana  balongLng  In  the  family 
Catametopea.  plac*d  by  Mllne-Edwardi  be- 
Iwaan  tba  Oonoidadana  and  the  family  ol 
"la  Oiyitomea.     Theaball  li ■ 


uiUnnD  covered  bi 


the  Utler.    They  an 
the  »u  of  the  ^l  a 


OraptoUU  (grap'tol-Ul  n.  |0r.  graplei, 
•mi«n,  lUKHbed.  and  lirAoi,  ilone.]  Oua 
of  a  genua  (QraptoUlbiia)  and  6Ub-lamil]r 


(Graptolltldie)  of  foiai]  hydrocoa.  agreeing 
with  the  IItIiu  icrt  ularlaiu  In  having  abony 

— 1 ri„  "uving  the  wpaniW  looldt 

i  homj  cupa.  alt  ipringtng 
led]  or  ocFUKMR.  but  dU- 


bard  black  ihalei 
preianKng  tba  ap- 
,  ikc;  whence  l£a 


peinace  ol  foaSl 

I^U>tOllU»li  (grap-tol'l-thuiX  a.  The  gen- 
eric name  of  Uib  giaptollloa.    See  OBIITO- 

anwtoUUc(BTap-to-lit'lk),a.  01  or  belong- 
ing to  graptoUtei;  produced  by  graptvhtei; 
containing  graptolusi;  aa,  graptelitic  maik- 
inga ;  {rrapfiiliMc  (Ut«. 

OnphdlUdN  (grap-to-lltl-dl),  n.  Bl.  Orap- 
toUtea.  an  eitinct  lub-lamlly  of  the  hrdro- 


ynrpCDt, 
op&m| 


—To  gruppU  v 
OnpplB<grap1). 


>  contend  wllb 
Vbt  boldly. 


pllng;  ctoae  llgbt  or  embrace 
OnpplMJlaiit  (grvl-ptant).  n.     iWca 


pls-plaat  (grvl-ptant).  ii 
g  of  die  Harpatopi^lmtn  p, 


order   Pedallactm     The 
hooked  Ihoma.  and  dingi 


aaed  ha* 
to  the  mo 
It  while  gi 


(K*py  (gtip'l),  1.  Compowd  of  or  reaeni- 
bllntigrapea.  'TheyrapvclUBten' ^ddfipii. 

OTMP  (graipi  It.  [Camp  0.  grapm,  to 
anatch,  from  0.0.  mapprn.  fTabhr,,,  Irom 
root  of  grub  (which  k«>;  II.  ffrtupart,  Uy 
gHip,  Ii  probihly  Irom  the  Oernian.)  1,  To 

i  To  catch;  to  aelie:  lo  la;  hold  of^  to  take 

than  they  can  hoid.-3.  To  eelie  by  the  In- 
tellect; to  become  tborougbly  acqiuinted 


Orrngp  (graap), 
gripe.— tt  To  atrnggla;  to 

S.  To  eelie  oltb  eager  greed; 


To  catch  or  ael» ;  to 


—  refivijial,  tocatcb  at;  to  try  to  aelie. 
OrMOp  (giaap),  n.     I.  The  grip  or  aeiiun  o 

Toi^ him  thirrur  ot  Mlcmtilp.  rn vm 
t.  Raachol  tbearma;  bence,  the  power  o 
aaiiing  and  holding;  forcible  poaaeialoB. 


wb.  KiUg;    lb.  aran.—Sei  Kit. 
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They  looked  upon  it  as  their  own.  and  had  it  even 
within  ihcit£ras/.  Lord  Ctartndon. 

3.  Power  of  the  intellect  to  seize  and  com- 

Erehend  sabjects;  wide-reaching  power  of 
itellect 

The  foremost  minds  of  the  f<rilowin(r  intellectual 
era  were  not.  in  power  or  grcuf,  equal  to  their  pre- 
decessors. Is.  Tayior. 

OranMible  (grasp'a-bl).  a.    That  can  be 

ffrasped. 
CJnuq;>er  (grasp'^r),  *t.  One  who  or  that  which 

grasps  or  seizes;  one  who  catches  or  holds. 
Oratplng  (grasp'ingXo.  Covetous;  rapacious ; 

aYandous;  exacthig;  miserly. 

He  wa&gra'Pi'*S  ^mCo.  in  his  ambition  and  his  avarice. 

Hallatn. 

Qraiplngly  (grasp'ing-liX  adv.  In  an  eager, 
grasping  manner. 

Chrass  (gnras),  n.  (A.  Sax.  ^ow,  gotn,  Goth. 
IceL  D.  ana  O.  gra*,  Sc.  gira,  grass.  Prob- 
ably akin  to  grow  and  greenJ\  1.  In  common 
usage,  herbage ;  the  plants  on  which  cattle 
and  other  beasts  feed  or  pasture;  the  ver- 
durous covering  of  the  soil— 2.  In  hot.  a 
term  applied  to  all  the  members  of  the  order 
Qraminees  (which  see).— 3.  In  mining,  the 
surface  of  a  mine;  as,  the  ore  is  'at  gran,' 
that  is,  is  raised  to  the  surface— 4  In  Scrip. 
employed  as  a  svmbol  for  decay  or  transito- 
riness.  'All  flesh  is  grass.'  Is.  xL  6.— China 
grass,  the  popular  name  of  the  plant  Boeh- 
meria  nivea,  from  the  fibre  of  which  grass- 
cloth  is  made.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and 
Sumatra.  SeeBoKUKERiA.— Esparto  grass. 
See  EsPABTO.  —Grass  of  Parnassus,  a  genus 
of  plants  (Pamassia)  generally  r^:arded  as 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Droseracen,  but 
referred  by  Lindley  to  Hypericaceis.  P.  pa- 
lustris  is  a  British  plant  with  handsome 
white  flowers,  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
damp  places;  there  are  three  or  four  North 
American  species. 

Grass  (gras),  v.t.  1.  To  cover  with  grass  or 
with  turf;  to  furnish  with  grass.— 2.  To 
bleach  on  the  grass  or  ground,  as  flax.— 
8.  To  take  out  of  the  water,  as  a  fish :  to 
land;  to  lay  on  the  grass.  MaemiUan's  Mag. 

Grass t  (grasX  vi^  To  breed  grass;  to  be 
covered  with  grass. 

Grassatlont  (gras-a'shon).  n.  [L.  grassatio, 
from  grassor,  grassaUis,  to  walk  about,  from 
gradior, pressus,  to  go.]  A  wandering  about 
with  evil  designs. 

If  in  rice  there  be  a  perpetual  grastatien,  there 
must  be  in  virtue  a  perpetual  vigilance.    Ftltham. 

Grass-blade  (gras'bl&dX  n.  A  blade  of 
grass. 

Cnrass-Clotll  (grasldothX  n.  A  name  given 
to  certain  beautiful  light  fabrics,  made  in 
the  East  from  the  fibre  of  Boehmeria  nivea, 
or  China  grass,  Bromelia  Pigna,  Ac.  None 
of  the  plimts  yielding  the  fibre  are  grasses. 

Grass-cntter  (gras'kut-fir),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  cuts  jp'ass;  Bpeciflcally,  one  of  a 
body  of  attendants  on  an  Indian  armv,  whose 
task  it  is  to  provide  provender  for  the  large 
number  of  cattle  necessary  for  transporting 
munitions,  baggage.  &c. 

GrasB-flncfh,  Grass-quit  (gras'finsh,  gras"- 
kwit),  n.  Names  given  to  the  species  of  the 
genera  Podphila  and  Spermophila  or  Sporo- 
phila.  exotic  passerine  birds  belonging  to  the 
finch  familv,  so  called  from  feeding  chiefly 
on  the  seeds  of  grasses. 

Grass-green  (gras'grfinX  a.    l.  Green  with 
grass.— 2.  Dark  green,  like  the  colour  of 
grass. 
A  ^own  ai grass-freen  silk  she  wore.     Tennyson. 

Grass-«reen  (gras'grtoX  n.  The  colour  of 
gnus.    Bill. 

Cnass-grown  (gras'grdnX  «•  Overgrown 
with  grass. 

Grass-hearth  (graslUirthX  n.  In  law,  an 
ancient  customary  service  of  tenants  who 
brought  their  ploughs  and  did  one  day's 
work  for  their  lord. 

Grasshopper  (grasliop-^r),  n.  [Grass  and 
hop:  so  named  from  its  living  among  grass 
and  its  moving  by  leaps.  ]  A  saltatorial  or- 
thopterous  insect,  family  Oryllidas,  charac- 
terued  by  very  long  and  slender  legs,  the 
thighs  of  the  hinder  legs  being  large  and 
adapted  for  leaping,  by  large  and  delicate 
winss,  and  by  the  wing-covers  extending 
far  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 
Grasshoppers  form  an  extensive  group  of 
insects,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  power 
which  they  possess  of  leaping  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  by  the  striaulous  or  chirp- 
ing noise  the  males  produce  by  rubbing 
their  wing-covers  together.  They  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  locust  tribe. 

Cbrasslliess  (grast'i-nesX  n.    The  condition 


of  being  grassy;  the  state  of  abounding  with 


grass. 
Grass] 


Frassland  (grasTandXn.  In  of^  land  kept 
perpetuallv  under  grass,  as  contrasted  with 
land  which  is  alternately  under  grass  and 
tUlage. 

Grass-moth  (gras'mothX  n.  A  genus  of 
small  moths  (Crambus)  inhabiting  dry  mea- 
dows in  the  summer  time.  They  are  some- 
times brown  and  white,  sometimes  silvery 
and  golden. 

Grass-oil  (gras'oilX  n.  A  name  given  to 
various  fragrant  volatile  oils  procured  in 
India,  by  distillation,  from  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  certain  scented  grasses,  chiefly  of 
the  genus  Andropogon.  Its  chief  use  u  tn 
perfumery. 

Grass-plot  (gras'plot),  n.  A  plot  or  spot 
covered  with  grass;  also,  a  space  consisting 
of  beds  of  flowers  with  grass  between  them 
instead  of  gravel 

Grasspolsr  (gras'po-li).  n.  A  plant,  Lythrum 
hyssopi/olia,  nat  order  Lythraceee,  an  annual 
with  purple  flowers,  growing  in  moist  places 
in  England. 

Grass-quit.    See  Grass-finoh. 

Orass-snake(gras'snakXn.  SameasiZtn^ed- 
snake  (which  seeX 

Grass -table  (gras'ta-blX  n.  See  Earth- 
table. 

Grass-tree  (gras'treX  n.  The  popular  name 
of  a  genus  of  Australian  plants  (Xanthor- 
rhoea)  of  the  nat.  order  Liliacess,  having 
shrubby  stems  with  tufts  of  long  grass-like 
wiry  foliage,  from  the  centre  of  which  arise 
the  tall  flower-stalks,  which  sometimes  reach 
the  height  of  15  or  20  feet,  and  bear  dense 
cylindrical  spikes  of  blossom  at  their  sum- 
mit. The  base  of  the  leaves  forms,  when 
roasted,  an  agreeable  article  of  diet,  and 
the  leaves  themselves  are  used  as  fodder  for 
all  kinds  of  cattle.  A  resin,  known  in  com- 
merce as  gum  acroides,  useful  in  dysentery, 
diarrhoea,  <&c.,  is  obtained  from  all  the  spe- 
cies. The  common  species,  X.  hastilis,  has 
a  stem  4  feet  long  and  1  foot  in  diameter. 

Grassum*  Gersome  (gras'um.  g^i^sumX  n. 
[A.  Sax.  gcersuma,  a  premium.]  A  premium 
or  sum  paid  to  a  landlord  or  superior,  by 
a  tenant  or  flar  at  the  entry  of  a  lease, 
or  by  a  new  heir  who  succeeds  to  a  lease  or 
feu,  or  on  any  other  ground  determined  by 
the  agreement  of  parties.    [Scotch.] 

Grass-vetch  (gras  vech).  n.  A  plant,  Lathy- 
rus  Nissolia,  so  called  from  its  grass-like 
leaves. 

Grass-week  (gras'wekX  n.  An  old  name  in 
the  Inns  of  Court  for  Rogation  week,  be- 
cause the  commons  then  consisted  chiefly  of 
salads  and  vegetables     Fosbroke. 

Grass-wldOW(^ra8'wi-d6),».  (Fr.^rac«,cour- 
tesy,  and  £.  widow— a  widow  by  courtesv.] 
Originally,  an  unmarried  woman  who  had  a 
child:  now  applied  to  a  wife  temporarily 
separated  from  her  husband,  as  a  wife  living 
in  England  while  her  husband  is  in  India. 

a  slightly  different  idea  has  been  recently  attached 
to  the  term  Igrass-widoiv).  During  the  gold  mania 
in  California  a  man  woulrl  not  unfrequently  put  his 
wife  and  children  to  board  with  some  family  while  he 
went  to  the  dito^in's.  This  he  called  'putting  his 
wife  to  grass,'  as  we  put  a  horse  to  grass  when  not 
wanted  or  unfit  for  work.  Srnver. 

Grasswrack  (gras'rak).  n.  Zostera,  a  genus 
of  grass-like  marine  plants,  nat  order  Naia- 
da^eie,  widely  distributed  on  various  coasts. 
The  common  grasswrack  {Z.  marina)  grows 
in  creeks  and  ditches  of  salt  water,  and  on 
the  sea-shore.  It  is  used  in  the  packing  of 
glass  bottles  and  earthenware,  and  beds  are 
uequently  made  of  it,  especially  in  the  north 
of  Europe. 

Grassy  (sras'iX  a.  l.  Covered  with  grass; 
abounding  with  grass.  —2.  Resembling  grass; 
green. 

waste t  (grastX  PP-  Graced;  favoured. 
Spenser. 

Grat  (gratX  pret  of  greet,  to  weep.  Bums. 
[Scotch.] 

Grate  (ii:ratX  n.    [It  grata,  a  grate,  lattice, 
hurdle,  from  L.  crates,  a  hurdle.  See  CRATE.  ] 
1.  A  work  or  frame,  composed  of  parallel  or 
cross  barn,  with  interstices;  a  kind  of  lattice- 
work, such  as  is  used  in  the  windows  of 
f prisons  and  cloisters.     'A  secret  grate  of  . 
ron  bars.'    Shak,—2.  A  metallic  receptacle 
for  holding  fuel  in  a  state  of  combustion.  > 
and  formed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
bars;  generally  fixed  in  or  forming  part  of  a  | 
fireplace  in  a  room.  i 

Grate  (gratX  v.  t  To  furnish  with  a  grate  or 
grates;  to  fill  in  or  cover  with  croas  bars;  as, 
to  grate  a  window. 

Orate  (grit),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  grated;  ppr. 
grating.  [O.  Fr  grater,  Fr.  gratter, to  scratch. 


to  scrape,  to  rub;  Itgrattare,  L.L.  dratart; 
from  the  Teutonic.  Comp.  O.H.O.  chratdn, 
G.  kraUen,  to  scratch:  Icel.  krassa,  Ut 
scrape,  to  scrawl,  also  E.  graze,  scratchy  Ac] 
L  To  rub,  as  a  body  with  a  rough  surface 
against  another  body;  to  rub  one  thins 
against  another  so  as  to  produce  a  hanh 
sonnd;  as,  to  prate  the  teeth.—!  To  wear 
away  in  small  particles  bv  rubbing  with 
anything  rough  or  indented;  as,  to  grate  a 
nutmeg. 

Gra/€  it  on  a  grater  which  has  no  bottom.     Evefyn. 

S.  To  offend;  to  fret;  to  vex;  to  irritate;  to 
mortify;  as,  harsh  words  grate  the  heart 

This  habit  of  writing  and  discoursing,  wherein  I 
unfortunately  differ  from  almost  the  whole  kinffdoro, 
and  am  apt  to  grate  the  ears  of  more  than  I  could 
wish,  was  acquired  during  my  apprenticeship  ia 
London.  Sw{/t 

4.  To  prodnce.  as  a  harsh  sound,  by  rubbiiig 

or  the  friction  of  rough  bodies. 

Open  fly  .  .  . 
The  infernal  doors,  and  an  their  hinges /rw* 
Harsh  thunder.  MiU»m. 

Grate  (gratX  v.i.    l.  To  rub  hard  so  as  to 
offend;  to  offend  by  oppression  or  importu- 
nity. 
T}us  grated  harder  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  SotttM. 

2.  To  make  a  harsh  sound  by  the  friction  of 
rough  bodiea 
Harsh  shingle  should  grate  underfoot    Tennyson. 
Gratet  (gratX  a.    [L.  gratus.}    Agreeable. 

It  becomes  grate  and  dettdous  enoogh  by  custom. 

Sir  T.  Herhort. 

Gratefted  (grif fnl).  a.     [From  stem  of  L. 

Satiis,  pleasing,  thankful,  and  E.  adjectival 
rm.ful,  full  of.  See  GRACE.]  L  Having 
a  due  sense  of  benefits;  kindly  disposed  to- 
ward one  from  whom  a  favour  has  been  re- 
ceived; willing  to  acknowledge  and  repaj 
benefits;  as,  a  grateful-  heart— 2.  Betoken- 
ing or  expressing  gratitude;  indicative  of 
gratitude. 

So  many  ^T-o/i^/ altars  I  would  rear 

Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 

Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  In  memory 

Or  monument  to  ages.  Mitttn. 

8.  Affording  pleasure ;  agreeable ;  pleasfaag 
to  the  taste  or  the  intellect;  acceptable; 
gratifying;  as,  a  grateful  present;  aprat<^«l 
offering. 

Now  golden  fruits  on  loaded  branches  shine. 
And  grateful  clusters  swell  with  floods  of  wine. 

Sograt^ul  is  the  noise  of  noble  deeds.    Tennyson. 

—Grateful,  Thankful.  Ora(<A<^  is  preferred 
when  we  speak  of  the  general  character  of 
a  person's  mind;  as,  a  person  of  a  grateful 
disposition;  or  when  a  person  has  received 
favours  from  some  individual  Thankful 
has  reference  rather  to  gratitude  for  a  par- 
ticular act  of  kindness,  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  favour  conferred  by  a  person; 
as,  for  instance,  when  we  say  we  are  thank- 
ful  at  being  delivered  from  danger;  I  felt 
thankful  at  my  escape,  where  it  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  relieved  or  glad;  thankful  has 
generally  reference  to  some  q;>eciflc  act; 
grateful  is  more  general  or  characteristic  of 
a  habit  This  is  clearly  seen  in  their  oppo- 
sites,  ungrateful  and  thankless,  or  ingraH- 
tude  and  thanklessness.—SYH.  Thankful, 
pleasing,  acceptable,  gratifying,  agreeable* 
welcome,  delightful,  delicioua 
Gratefully  (grat'ful-liX  adv.  In  a  grateful 
or  pleasing  manneT,u,Mgrat^fiUly  thanked 
his  benefactor. 

Study  detains  the  mind  by  the  perpetual  occurrence 
of  something  new.  which  may  grate/utly  strike  the 
imagination.  H'attr. 

Grateftllness  (gr&t'fttl-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  grateful  or  pleasing:  grati- 
tude; agreeableness. 

Gratelupia  (gra-t6-Wpl-aX  n.  [In  honour 
of  Dr.  Grateloup.]  A  genus  of  fossil  bivalve 
mollusca. 

Grater  (gr&f  «r).  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
grates;  especially,  (a) an  instrument  or  utcn- 
ul  with  a  rough  indented  surface  for  rub- 
bing off  small  particles  of  a  body;  as,  a  prater 
for  nutmegs,  (b)  In  book-binding,  an  iron 
instrument  used  by  the  forwarder  in  rub- 
bing the  backs  of  sewed  books  after  pasting. 

Gratlciilation  (grat-ik^Q-U^shonX  n.  [Fr. 
graticulation,  eraticulation,  from  gratieuler^ 
eratieuler,  to  divide  into  squares,  from  gra- 
tiettle,  eraticule,  L.  eratieula,  dim.  of  eratss, 
a  hurdle,  wicker-work.]  The  division  of  a 
d^dgn  or  draught  into  squares,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producmg  a  copy  of  it  in  larger  or 
smaller  dimensiona 

Qratloale(gra'U-ktllXn.  [Fr.  SeeGRATlcu- 
LAnoN.]  A  design  or  draught  divided  into 
squares  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  copy 
of  it  in  larger  or  smaller  dimenslona 
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To  UlustrAtc  this,  I  have  drawn  out  upon  tlM  tame 
scale,  on  the  Mine  frafiasU,  with  common  parmUdi, 
and  with  the  aMumptioo  ol  the  kune  meridian  .  .  . 
the  skeleton  of  the  general  map.  CaJ.  YmU. 

Onitlflcatlon  (gra'U-fl-k&''ihoD),  n.  [L  gfrn- 
tUkcatio,  ffratifictUionis,  from  gratifUor,  gra- 
tylcatut,  io  grtLtUy.  SeeGRATirr.]  l.The 
act  of  gratifying  or  pleating;  aa,  the  grat^- 
catioti  of  the  taste  or  the  palate,  of  the  ap- 
petitea.  of  the  MDies.  of  the  deeirea,  of  the 
mind,  aoul.  or  heart  —2.  That  which  aifordi 
pleaiure;  enjoyment;  BatiafacUon;  delight 

To  renoiwce  thoM  ^rati/lcahtu  in  which  he  has 
long  been  used  to  pUce  hts  happinen.        R^gtrt. 

8.  Reward;  recompense. 

CalHng  dnmkenne$«,  rood  fellowship;  pride,  come- 
Unets;  rage.  Talour;  \xm>tvf,gmt\/f<ati»H. 

Chratlfler  tera'ti-fl-^rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  gratlflet  or  pleases;  one  who  renders 
agreeable.  '  fiacchos.  Ceres,  and  other  emi- 
nent persons  among  the  heathens  who  were 
Kreatffmh>tmi  of  the  natural  life  of  man.' 
Ur.  H.  More. 

OratUy  (gra'ti-fl).  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  gratifsd: 
ppr.  gratsfying.  [Fr.  gratifier,  L.  grat^ieor 
—grattu,  pleasant,  agreeable,  and  faeio,  to 
make.  ]  1.  To  please;  to  give  pleasure  to;  to 
indulge;  to  delight;  to  humour;  to  satisfy; 
as,  to  gratify  the  taste,  the  appetite,  the 
senses,  the  desires,  the  mind.  Ac 

For  who  would  die  to  grmtify  a  foe  f    Drydm. 

2.  To  requite;  to  recompense.    'Ill  gratify 
you  for  tnis  trouble.'    Todd, 
Orattnc  (gr&t'ing),  p.  and  a.    (See  ORATB.] 
Fretting;  UTitating;narsh ;  as,  i^ratuH^  sounds 
or  tk  grating  reflectioa 

The  £m/iH£-  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms.     SMaJk. 

OratlllC  (grif  ing).  n.  [SeeORATS.]  A  par- 
tition or  frame  of  parallel  or  cross  bars;  as, 
(o)  an  open  cover  of  wood  in  lattice- woric  for 
the  hatches  of  a  ship,  serving  to  light  and 
ventilate  the  interior  of  the  vessel  in  good 
wei^er.  (6)  An  open  iron  frame  or  lattice 
on  the  side-walk  of  a  street  admitting  light 
to  a  sunk  flat  (e)  A  frame  of  iron  bars  cover- 
ing the  opening  to  a  drain  or  sewer. 

OrattDC  UT^t'ing),  n.  The  act  of  rubbinff 
roughly  or  harshly;  the  harsh  sound  caused 
by  stronff  attrition  or  rubbing ;  the  feeling 
produced  by  harsh  attrition. 

The  contrary  is  harshness,  such  as  hgrah'nf.  and 
some  other  sounds.  HMes. 

Gratingly  (gr&t'ing  •  li) .  adv,  in  a  grating 
manner;  harshly;  offensively. 

Oratlola  (gra-tl'd-laX  n.  [L.  gratia,  grace, 
in  allusion  to  it  s  supposed  medicinal  virtues.  ] 
A  genus  of  plants,  the  hedge-hyssop  genus, 
nat  order  8crophulariace».containingabout 
twenty  species  of  herbs,  widely  dispersed 
through  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the 

flobe.  O.  o0leituUiM  grows  in  meadows  in 
Surope;  it  has  been  held  in  great  repute  as 
a  remedy  In  visceral  obstructions,  liver  affec- 
tions, dropsy,  scurvy,  Ac.  It  is  extremely 
bitter,  and  acta  violently  both  as  a  purga- 
tive and  emetic,  and  in  overdoses  it  is  a 
violent  poison. 

Oratloia  (grt-t^-d'xA),  n.  In  mtuic,  same  as 
Oraxioto. 

CbUttOUf*  a.  An  old  spelling  of  OnuiouM; 
graceful;  handsome.    Spenser. 

Cnmtll  (gr&'tisX  adv.  [L.]  For  nothing; 
freely:  without  recompense;  as,  to  pive  a 
thing  gratis:  to  perform  service  gratis. 

GrauA  (gri'tisX  a.  Given  or  done  for 
nothing;  free  of  charge;  as,  gratis  admis- 
sion. 

Oratltllda  (gra'ti-tAdXn.  [L.aratitudo,tTom 
L  gratus,  pleasing,  thankful  See  Graoi.] 
The  sute  or  quality  of  being  grateful  or 
thankful:  a  sentiment  of  kindness  or  good- 
will toward  a  benefactor;  a  warm  and 
friendly  feeling  awakened  by  a  favour  re- 
ceived; thankfulnesa 
The  love  of  God  is  the  subUmest  grmtattde.    Pmky- 

QnttaitOllg  (gra-ta'it-usX  a.  [L  omfiiihw. 
done  for  favour  or  friendship,  without  pay 
or  reward,  from  araOa,  favour,  from  gratus^ 
pleasing,  agreeable  SeeGRACi.]  1.  Given 
without  an  equivalent  or  recompense;  free: 
voluntary;  not  required  by  Justice;  granted 
without  claim  or  merit 

We  misuke  the  frmtntttus  blemings  of  Heaven 
for  the  fruibi  of  our  own  industry.         L'Estrmngt. 

1  Not  required,  called  for.  or  warranted  by 
the  circumstances;  made  or  done  without 
sufficient  cause  or  reason :  adopted  or  as- 
serted without  any  good  ground.  'Acta  of 
gratuittms  seif-hnmniation.*  Ds  Q^incey, 
*  A  gratuitous  assumption. '  Ray.  —Oratui- 
Urns  deed,  in  Scots  law.  a  deed  which  has 


been  granted  without  any  value  being  given 
for  it 

QnttulUmilj  (gra-tft'it-us-li).  adv.  In  a 
gratuitous  manner;  without  claim  or  merit; 
without  an  equivalent  or  compensation; 
without  warrant  or  authority;  without  suf- 
ficient cause  or  reason;  as,  labour  or  ser- 
vices gratuitously  bestowed;  a  principle 
gratuiUmsly  assumed. 

Roads  are  sometimes  made  bv  the  government, 
and  opened  gmtHittustv  to  the  pubhc;  but  the  labour 
of  making  them  is  not  the  lesa  paid  for  from  the  pro- 
duce. 7. 5.  MOl. 

OratnitoasnaM  (gra-tQ1t-ns-nesX  n.  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  gratuitoua. 

OratUty  (gra-tA'l  ti).  n.  [Fr.  gratuitd;  L.L 
gratuit4u,iToia  L.  oratuUus.  See  Gratui- 
tous.] 1.  That  which  is  given  for  nothing; 
a  free  gift;  a  present;  a  donation;  that  which 
is  given  without  a  compensation  or  equiva- 
lent 

He  used  every  year  to  present  us  with  his  almanack, 
upon  the  score  of  some  aulegmttttfy  we  gave  hlro. 

Swi/I. 
2.  Something  given  in  return  for  a  favour; 
an  acknowled^ent 

Oratnlant  (grat'a-lant),  a.  Expressing 
gratulation  or  Joy;  congratulatory. 

Yet  centring  all  in  love,  and  in  ^e  end 

All  gratulant,  if  rightly  tmderstood.    H'ordswprih. 

Oratulate  (graf  Q-latX  v.  L  pret  &  pp.  grata- 
tatsd;  pnr.  gratulating.  [L.grat%uor,  grata- 
latus,   from  gratus,   pleasing,  agreeable.] 

1.  To  salute  with  declarations  of  Joy;  to 
congratulate. 

No  farther  than  the  Tower 
To£^m/M/«4r  the  gentle  princes  there.       SMaJk. 

i.  To  declare  Joy  for ;  to  mention  with  ex- 
pressions of  Joy. 

Yet  give  thy  jealous  subjects  leave  to  doubt. 
Who  this  thy  'scape  from  rumotir/rw/wAttfr, 
No  less  than  if  from  periL  £.  yonspn. 

8.  To  reward;  to  recompense. 

I  could  not  choose  but  gratultttt  jrour  honest  en- 
deavours with  this  rememwance  Heywopd. 

[Now  rare  in  all  its  senses.] 

(mtnlatet  (graf  Q-Ut).  a.  Felicitous;  gra- 
tifying; to  be  rejoiced  at;  Joyous.  'There's 
more  behind  that  is  more  gratulais.'  Shak. 

Oratnlatlon  terat-Q-U'shonX  n.  [U  grata- 
latio.]  Act  of  gratulating  or  felicitating; 
an  address  or  expression  of  Joy  to  a  person 
on  account  of  some  good  received  by  him; 
congratulation. 

I  shall  turn  my  wishes  into /t«/m/«A'«wx.    South, 

Glowing  full-faced  welcome,  she 

Began  to  address  tis  and  was  moving  on 

In  £TatH/att0M.  /Vmmjkmm. 

Qratnlatonr  (gmf  Q-1a-t6-ri).  a.  l.  Express- 
ing gratulation;  congratulatory. 

There  is  a  zratMlat»ry  gift,  when  one  sendeth  to 
another  to  testify  their  love  and  Joy.  tVilM. 

2.  Expressing  gratitude  or  thanka 

They  make  a  grmtutatery  oration  unto  God.  for 
that  he  has  been  pleased  to  assist  and  accept  their 
services.  L,  Addison. 

QratUlatory  (graf(lla-t6-riX  n.  A  con- 
gratulation; an  address  or  expression  of  Joy 
to  a  person  on  account  of  some  good  re- 
ceivea  by  him. 

Orauwacke.    See  Oratwacki. 

Chmyamon  (gra-vi'menX  n^  [L.,fromj^ravo. 
to  weigh  down,  to  oppress,  from  gratis, 
heavy.  See  Grayk.  a.]  That  part  of  an  ac- 
cusation which  weighs  most  heavily  against 
the  accused;  the  substantial  cause  of  an 
action  at  law;  grotmd  or  burden  of  com- 
plaint in  general. 
The  greAt  rravnmtn  too  of  these  charges  against 


him  I  Lord 
Americans. 


ansfield)  b  his  leaning  towards  the 

Brttglunii, 


ChraTO  (gr&^X  v.t  pret  graved;  pp.  graven 
or  graved:  ppr.  graving.  [Fr.  graver,  A.  Sax. 
ar^an,  G.  graben,  D.  graven,  to  cut  into, 
to  dig,  to  engrave.  The  Fr.  graver  is  from 
the  German,  and  is  probably  the  original  of 
the  English  in  meanings  1  and  2;  in  mean- 
ings 8  and  4  the  word  may  be  directly  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  Cog.  W.  grafu;  Ir.  gra- 
/aim.  to  scrape;  Armor,  krav,  scratch;  Gr. 
grapkd,  to  grave,  to  write. )  1.  To  carve  or 
cut  u  letters  or  flffurea,  on  stone  or  other 
hard  substance  with  a  chisel  or  edsed  tool; 
to  engrave:  hence,  to  impress  deeply. 

Tbon  shah  take  two  onys-stones  and  grttvt  on 
tbem  the  names  of  the  chikvcn  of  Israel. 

El.  sxviU.  9. 

These  sad  experiences  that  gr«vt  their  records 
deep  on  mortal  uce  and  form.  Dr.  Catrd. 

2.  To  carve;  to  form  or  shape  by  cutting 
with  a  chisel:  as,  to  grave  an  image. 

Thou  shak  not  make  to  thee  any/r»«ir»i  image. 

Ex.  UL  4. 

S.tTodig. 

And  next  the  shrine  a  pit  then  doth  she/rwtar. 

Cmmuetr. 


4.  To  entomb.    [Bare.] 

Have  felt  the  worst  of  death's  destroying  woimd. 
And  lie  full  low,  gnnfd  in  the  hoUow  ground.  Shmk, 

OntTO  (?r&vX  v.i.  To  carve;  to  write  or 
delineate  on  hard  substances;  to  practise 
engraving. 

Thou  sbalt  make  a  plate  of  ptire  gold,  and  rrmvt 
upon  it.  K.X.  xxviiTj^. 

Graye  (fiTivV  n.  [A.  Sax.  gnxf,  G.  grab,  D. 
graS,  tomb.  From  Knoigrab,  gra/,  grav.io  out 
Into,  to  dig,  Ac.  See  Gravk.  to  carve  or  out.  ] 
1.  An  excavation  in  the  earth  in  which  a 
dead  human  bodv  is  deposited;  a  place  for 
the  corpse  of  a  human  being ;  hence,  any 

Slaoe  of  interment;  a  tomb;  a  sepulchre.— 
,  Aplaoe  of  great  slaughter  or  mortality; 
as,  Flanders  was  formerly  the  grave  of  Bng* 
lish  armiea— a  Death;  destruction. 

Richard  marked  him  for  the  gruvt.  Shak. 

Qraye  (grivX  v.t.  [From  jgmes,  greaves, 
the  dregs  of  melted  tallow.  Ships' hulls  were 
formerly  smeured  with  graves,  for  which 

Eltch  is  now  substituted.]  To  clean  a  ship's 
ottom  by  burning  ofl'  sea-weeds,  barnacles, 
or  other  foreign  matter,  and  paying  It  over 
with  pitch. 

Grave  (gr&vX  a.  [L.  gravis,  heavy,  allied  to 
Gr.  barys  (gvarys\  heavy;  Skr.  guru,  heavy. 
gamtd,  heaviness;  Goth,  kawrs,  heavy,  kau- 
rithOt  weight]  l.t  Having  weight;  heavy: 
ponderous.  'His  shield  grave  and  great 
Chapman.— 2.  In  music,  low*  depressed: 
opposed  to  sharp,  acute,  or  high;  as,  a  grave 
tone  or  sotmd.— S.  Solemn;  sober;  serious: 
opposed  to  light  or  jovial;  as,  a  man  of  a 
grave  deportment;  tk  grave  character. 

Youth  on  silent  wings  is  flown ; 

G$nmv*r  years  come  rolling  on.  Fritr. 

The  Roman  state  was  of  all  others  the  most  cele- 
brated for  their  virtue,  as  the  gravtst  of  their  own 
writers  and  of  strangers  do  bear  them  witness. 

Gftw. 

4.  Plain;  not  gay;  not  showy  or  tawdry;  as, 
a  grave  suit  of  clothes.— 6.  Imnortant;  mo- 
mentous; having  a  serious  and  interesting 
import 

No  graver  than  a  schoolboy's  barring  out 

— Grave  acoenL  See  AOOKNT,  8.— Stn.  So- 
lemn, sober,  serious,  sage,  staid,  demure, 
thoughtful,  sedate,  weighty,  momentous, 
important 

Grave  (gr&vX  vt  [See  the  adjective.  1  In 
miuie,  to  render  grave,  as  a  note  or  tone. 
[Rare.] 

Cnave-dothes  (gr&v^dTHcX  n.  vi.  The 
clothes  or  dress  in  which  the  dead  are  in- 
terred. 

Grave-digger  (gr&v'dig-^rX  n.  L  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  dig  gravea— 2.  The  com- 
mon name  in  Jamaica  for  a  hymenopterous 
insect  of  the  genus  Sphex,  which  diss  holes 
in  the  clay,  in  which  it  deposits  its  egg. 
with  a  store  of  disabled  caterpillar*  and 
spiders,  which  serve  as  food  to  the  grub 
when  hatched. 

Gravel  (gra'velX  n.  [Fr.  aravele,  graveUe, 
from  qrave,  grkve,  a  sandy  shore,  from  a 
radicaitfrav,  grau,  found  in  Armor,  grouan, 
sand ;  w.  grou,  jtebbles.  coarse  gravel;  Skr. 
gravan,  a  stone.]  1.  Small  stones  or  frag- 
ments of  stone,  or  very  small  pebbles.  It  Is 
often  intermixed  with  other  substancea.  such 
as  sand,  clay,  loam,  flints,  pebbles,  iron-ores, 
Ac. ,  from  each  of  w  hich  it  derives  a  distinc- 
tive appellation.—  2.  In  pathol.  small  con- 
cretions or  calculi  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder, 
similar  to  sand  or  gravel,  which  form  in  the 
kidneys,  pass  along  the  ureters  to  the 
bladder,  and  are  expelled  with  the  urine; 
the  disease  or  morbid  state  occasioned  by 
such  concretions;  stone. 

Gravel  (gmVelX  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  oraveUed; 
ppr.  gravelling.  1.  To  cover  with  gravel: 
aa.  to  gravel  a  walk. —2.  To  cause  to  stick 
in  the  sand. 

William  the  Coiuiueror.  when  he  invaded  this  island, 
chanced  at  his  arrival  to  be  grmvlUd;  and  one  of 
his  feet  stuck  so  fast  in  the  sand,  that  he  fell  to  the 
ground.  Camden. 

8.  To  perplex  utterly  and  bring  to  an  intel- 
lectual sUndstUl;  to  puzsle;  to  stop;  to 
embarrass. 

When  you  were  gravetltd  for  lack  of  matter,  you 
might  take  occasion  to  klsa.  Shai. 

4.  To  hurt  the  foot  of,  as  a  horse,  by  gravel 
lodged  under  the  shoe. 
OraveleM  (grivHesX  a.   Without  a  grave  or 

tomb;  unbnried. 

My  brave  Egyptians  all  .  .  . 
IMgrmvetess.  Shah. 

QravelUlieu  (gra'vel-i-neaX  n.  The  state 
of  being  gravelly,  or  of  abounding  with 
gravel. 

CnavelUng  (grafvel-ing).  n.    L  The  act  of 


ch,  chtdn;     6h,  8c.  lodk;     g,  go;     J,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  wing',     TH,  then;  th,  t*ln;     w,  wig;    wh.  wAig;    ih.  axura.— See  K«T. 
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covering  with  gravel —2.  The  gravel  which 

covers  any  area,  waUc,  Ac 
Cbmyelly  (gra'vel-i),  a.    Aboonding  with 

gravel;  consiating  of  gravel;  a%  a  gravelly 

BoU  or  land. 
Orayel-pit  (gra'vel-pitXn.  A  pit  from  which 

gravel  is  dug. 

Gnrayel-stone  (gra'vel-stOnX  n.  A  small  con- 
cretion formea  in  the  kionejs  or  bladder. 

See  Oravel,  2.    ArbuthnoL 
Cbmyel-walk  (gra'vel-WAkX  n,    A  walk  or 

allev  covered  with  gravel,  which  makes  a 

hard  and  dipr  bottom. 
Cbrayely  (grav^X  <mUi.    In  a  grave  manner ; 

soberly;  seriousJiy. 
The  queen  of  \eainiiag£r'gvt(y  snilss.        Swi/t. 

Omve-makar  (grav'm&k-Ar),  n.  A  grave- 
digger.    Shot, 

OntTemente  (gril-v&-men't&X    [it]    in 
mutic,  with  a  depressed  tone;  solemnly. 
Cbuyen(gr&'vi^,pp.fromyra«d.  SeeQluvi, 
to  carve. 

Cbmyanots  (griWhesX  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  grave;  seriousness;  solemnity; 
sobriety  of  behaviour;  gravis  of  manners  or 
discourse. 

Youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears; 
Than  settled  age  his  sables  and  his  weeds 
Importing  health  and  gravetusx.  ShaJk. 

Ontreolenoe  (gra-ve^MensX  n.  A  strong 
and  offensive  smelL    Bailey. 

CteTeolent  (gm-ve^d-lent),  a.  pL  graveo- 
lent,  graveolentie—aravia,  heavy,  and  oleo, 
to  smell.  ]  Sending  forth  a  strong  and  offen- 
sive smelL    Boyle. 

Graver (griv'dr),  n.  [8eeGRAyB,9.t.]  1.  One 
who  carves  or  engraves;  one  whose  profes- 
sion is  to  cut  letters  or  figures  in  stone  or 
other  hard  material;  a  sculptor. 

If  he  makes  a  design  to  be  graved,  he  is  to  remem- 
ber that  the  £r0verf  dispose  not  their  colours  as  the 
painters  do.  Dryden. 

8.  An  engraving  tool ;  an  instrument  made 


Graver,  and  mode  in  which  it  is  held. 

of  fine  tempered  steel  for  graving  on  hard 
substances;  a  burin. 

The  toilsome  hours  in  di/Trent  labour  slide. 
Some  work  the  file,  and  some  the  graver  guide. 

Gay. 

8.  An  instrument  used  for  turning  iron  after 
it  has  been  roughed  out  by  the  heel-tooL 

Cbraye-robber  (grav'rob-^r),  n.  One  who 
robs  a  grave;  one  who  takM  a  dead  body 
out  of  a  grave;  a  resurrectionist 

Grayerv  (grav'6-riX  »».  The  process  of 
engraving  or  carving;  engraTery;  engraving. 

Neither  shall  you  hear  of  any  piece  either  of  pic- 
ttire  or  rntuery  and  embonlng.  taat  came  out  of  a 
servile  hand.  HoUand. 

Graves  (grivtX  n.  jtL  (L.O.  greven]  The 
dregs  at  the  uottom  of  the  pot  in  melting 
tallow.    See  Qriavks. 

Gravestone  (griv'stdnX  n.  A  stone  laid 
over  a  grave,  or  erected  near  it  as  a  monu- 
ment to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Graveyard  (grav'yirdX  n.  A  yard  or  in- 
closure  for  the  interment  of  the  dead. 

Gravtc  (gravlkX  a.  Pertaining  to  or  causing 
gravitanon;  as.  gravie  forces;  gravie  attrac- 
tion.    Goodrich.    [Rare.] 

Gravid 0?ra'vidXa.  [L.grawidui,tromgnvi§, 
heavy]  Being  with  child;  pregnant  Sir 
T.  Herbert 

Gravldatet  (gra'vid-itX  v.t  [L.  aravido, 
gravidatum,  to  load,  to  impr^^nate,  from 
qraeidut,  pregnant]  To  cause  to  become 
lull  or  gravid. 

Her  womb  is  said  to  bear  hfas  (blessed  is  the  womb 
th.1t  bare  thee),  to  have  been  gravidattd,  or  great 
with  child.  Bmrrvtu. 

Ctevldatioii,  Gravidity  (gra-vid-A'shon, 
gra-vid'i-tiX  n.  The  act  of  gravidating  or 
making  pregnant  or  state  of  being  gravi- 
dated  or  made  pregnant;  pregnancy;  im- 
pregnation. 

The  signs  of  era^ridity  and  obstructions  are  hard 
to  be  disUuguikhed  in  the  beginning.    Arbutk$tM. 

Gravlgrada(gra-vi-gri'daXn.pI.  [L.^rapu, 
heavy,  and  gradue,  a  step.]  A  family  of 
huge  fossil  animals  allied  to  the  sloths  of 
the  present  day,  but  of  the  bulk  of  a  liiino- 
ceros  or  hippopotamus,  differing  from  the 
sloths  in  that  their  feet  insteiul  of  being 
suitable  for  climbing,  were  adapted   for 


digffins.  They  appear  to  have  obtained 
their  food  by  excavating  around  the  roots 
of  trees  and  overturning  their  trunks. 

Gravlgrade  (graM-grad),  n.  Properly,  a 
member  of  the  fossil  family  Oravigrada 
(which  seeX  The  term  has  been  extended, 
however,  by  Blainville  to  the  mammals  cha- 
racterized by  a  slow,  heavy  pace,  as  the 
elephant  hippopotamus,  Ac. 

Gravlmeter  (gra-vim'et-6rX  n.  [L.  pmvif, 
heavy,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  determining  the  specific 
gravities  of  bodies,  whether  liquid  or  solid. 
See  Hydrometbr. 

Gravimetric  (gra-vi-mef  rikX  a.  [L.  gravie, 
heavy,  and  Or.  metron,  a  measure.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  measurement  by  weight; 
speciflcallv,  \nchein.  applied  to  a  method  of 
analysis  of  compound  oodles  performed  by 
decomposing  them  and  finding  the  weight 
of  their  elements. 

Graying  (grav'ingX  n.  L  The  act  of  cutting 
flgureeln  bard  substances;  act  of  engraving. 
2.  That  which  is  graved  or  carved ;  carvM 
work;  an  engraving.  2  Chr.  it  14.— &  Im- 
pression, as  upon  the  mind  or  heart  '  Former 
graviiigt  .  .  .  upon  their  souls.'  Bikon 
Banlike. 

Gravlng-dOOk  (gr&v'ing-dok),  n.  A  dock  in 
which  ships  are  grav^;  a  dry  dock  into 
which  ships  are  taken  to  have  their  bottoms 
examined,  cleaned,  and  the  like.  See  DooK. 

Gravlxig-pieoe  (grAv'ing-pSsX  n.  In  ehip- 
building,  a  small  piece  of  wood  put  in  to 
supply  the  defects  of  a  plank. 

Gravlta  (gra-v6-ta).  [It]  In  mtme,  a  term 
indicating  that  a  piece  is  to  be  performed  in 
slow,  marked,  and  solemn  time,  and  with 
an  earnest,  dignified  expression. 

Gravitate  (gra'vi-tat).  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  gravi- 
tated; ppr.  gravitating.  [Ft.  gravUer,  from 
L.  gravUae,  from  gravie,  heavy.]  To  be 
affected  by  gravitation;  to  exert  a  force  or 

gressure  upon,  or  tend  to  move  under  the 
ifluence  of  gravitation. 

Gravitation  (gra-vi-t&'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
gravitating  or  tending  to  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion; the  force  by  which  bodies  are  pressed 
or  drawn,  or  by  which  they  tend  toward  the 
centre  of  the  earth  or  other  centre,  or  the 
effect  of  that  force.  The  attraction  of  gra- 
vitation exists  between  bodies  in  the  muss, 
and  acts  at  sensible  distances.  It  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  chemical  and  cohesive  at- 
tractions, which  unite  the  particles  of  bodies 
together,  and  act  at  insensible  distances,  or 
distances  too  small  to  be  measured.— 7erre«- 
trial  gravitation,  gravitation  which  respects 
the  earth,  or  by  which  bodies  descend  or  tend 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  All  bodies, 
when  unsupported,  fall  by  gravitation  to- 
wards the  earth  in  straight  lines  tending  to 
itAcentre.—OeneraloTuniversalaravitation, 
gravitation  by  which  all  the  planets  tend 
towards  one  another,  and  by  which  all  the 
bodies  and  particles  of  matter  in  the  universe 
tend  towards  one  another.  The  theory  of 
universal  gravitation  was  established  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  laid  down  the  law  that 
every  particle  of  matter  within  the  universe 
attracts  every  other  particle  with  a  force 
proportional  directly  to  the  product  of  the 
numbers  representing  their  mass,  and  in- 
versely to  the  square  of  the  distance  separ- 
ating one  from  the  other. 

Gravitative  (gra'vi-tat-ivX  a.  Causing  to 
gravitate  or  tend  to  a  centre.    Coleridge. 

Cfravlty  (gra'vi  ti).  n.  [Ft.  graviU ;  L.  gra- 
vitae,  from  gravie,  heavy.  See  Gravb,  a.  ] 
I.  The  state  of  being  grave  or  weighty ; 
heaviness;  as,  the  gravity  of  lead.— 2.  Solem- 
nity of  deportment  or  character;  solemnity 
of  demeanour;  seriousness.  'Great  Cato 
there,  for^orifyrenowned.'  Shak. — S.  B;ela- 
tive  importance,  significance,  dignity,  and 
the  like;  weight;  enormity.  '  Accordiug  to 
the  gravity  of  the  fact'    Hooker. 

They  derive  an  importance  from  .  .  .  thegrmft'(y 
of  the  place  where  they  were  uttered.  Burk*. 

i.  The  tendency  of  a  mass  of  matter  toward 
a  centre  of  attraction,  especially  toward  the 
centre  of  the  earth;  centripetal  force;  terres- 
trial gravitation.— 5.  In  mxuic,  lowness  or 
depth  of  tone  or  note.— Centra  qf  gravity. 
See  Cbmtrk.— ilfr«o/tite  gravity,  that  by 
which  a  body  descends  freely  and  perpen- 
dicularly in  a  vacuum  or  non  •  resisting 
vaeCdwxL— Relative  gravity,  that  by  which 
a  body  descends  when  the  absolute  gravity 
is  constantly  counteracted  by  a  uniform 
but  inferior  force,  such  as  in  the  descent  of 
bodies  down  inclined  planes,  or  in  resisting 
mediums,  as  air  and  water.— 5p«cs/fearartfi/, 
the  weight  belonging  to  an  equal  bulk  of 


every  different  substance;  the  relative  gra- 
vity or  weight  of  any  body  or  substance 
considered  with  regard  to  the  weight  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  some  other  body  which  te 
assumed  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  The 
standard  for  the  specific  gravities  of  solids 
and  liquids  is  pure  distilled  water  at  the 
tempersture  of  02*  Fahr. ,  which  is  reckoned 
unity,  and  by  comparing  the  weights  of  equal 
bulks  of  other  bodies  with  this  standard  we 
obtain  their  specific  gravities.  Thus,  if  we 
take  equal  biuks  of  water,  silver,  and  pla- 
tinum, and  weigh  them,  the  silver  will  be 
found  to  be  10*5  times  and  the  platinum  21  '4 
times  heavier  tlian  the  water;  and  reckoning 
the  specific  ^vlty  of  water  unity, the  specific 
gravity  of  silver  is  said  to  be  10*6  and  Uiat  of 

Slatinum  21-4.  The  practical  rule  is,  wei^ 
le  body  in  air.  then  in  pure  distilled  water, 
and  the  weight  in  air  divided  by  the  loss  of 
weight  in  water  will  srive  the  specific  gravis 
of  the  body.  One  snnstanoe  is  said  to  have 
a  greater  n>ecific  gravity  than  another  when 
a  given  bulk  of  the  former  weighs  more  than 
the  same  bulk  of  the  latter.  In  designating 
the  specific  gravities  of  gases  the  standard  or 
unity  is  atmospheric  air.— LttM  qf  dktetUm 
qf  gravity,  the  straight  line  which  passes 
through  the  centre  ci  gravity  of  a  body  in 
a  direction  towards  the  centre  of  the  awth; 
the  line  which  the  centre  of  gravitv  deacxibes 
when  the  bodv  is  allowed  to  fall  freely. 

Gravy  (gri'vlj,  n.  [From  graves,  gretnet, 
L.O.  greven,  0.  griebe,  the  dregs  of  melted 
tallow.]  The  fat  and  other  liquid  matter 
that  drips  from  flesh  in  cooking  made  hitu 
a  dressing  for  the  meat  when  served  up. 

Gray,  Grey  (graX  a.  [A.  Sax.  grceg,  D. 
graauw,  Icel  grdr,  Dan  grad,  0.  graxi,  gray. 
Probably  connected  with  O.  greie,  an  old 
man.1  1.  Of  the  colour  of  hair  whitened  by 
age;  hoary;  hence,  white  with  a  mixture  of 
buck,  as  the  colour  of  ashe& 

These  grmv  and  dun  colours  may  be  also  prodoceU 
by  mixing  whites  and  blacks.  JVtw^M. 

1  Having  gray  hairs;  gray-headed. 
« A  year  hence.'  •  We  shaU  both  be/Tv^.*  TemmjaeM. 
3.  Old;  mature;  as,  gnxy  experience. 
Gray,  Grey  (graX  n^  l.  A  gray  colour;  a  dull 
or  neutral  tint 


Onidt 
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The  walls  bear  the  dim,  soft  browns  and 

1  An  animal  of  a  gray  colour,  as  a  horse, 
a  badger,  and  a  kind  of  salmon  {SoXmm 
erox). 

Gray -beard,  Grey -beard  (gri'b«rdX  n. 
1.  A  man  with  a  gray  beard ;  an  old  man. 
'Love,  which  gray-bearde  call  divine.' 
Shak.  —  2.  A  name  given  to  stoneware 
drinking -Jugs  brought  into  use  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
had  a  bearded  face  (resembling  that  of 
Cardinal  Bellarmine,  in  ridicule  of  whom 
for  his  opposing  Uie  reformed  religion 
these  Jugs  were  designedjiin  relief  on  the 
front  part  of  the  neck.  The  word  is  still 
in  use  in  Scotland  and  north  of  England 
to  desi^ate  a  large  earthen  Jar  or  bottle 
for  holding  spirituous  liquor. 

Gray-beaxd,  Grey -beard  (gri'b^rdX  a- 
Having  a  gray  beard. 
Hold  off;  unhand  me,grajh-beard\ooti.   CUtridgt. 

Gray-bird  (gr&'bdrdXn.  A  species  of  thrush. 

Gray-fiEdOOn  (gra'ff^knX  a.  The  peregrine 
falcon. 

Grayfly  (gra'fliX  n.    The  trumpet-fly. 

Grayhound  (gr&' hound  X  n.  Greyhound 
(which  seeX 

Grayiih  (grayish),  a.  Somewhat  gray;  gray 
in  a  moderate  degree. 

Gray-lag  (gralag),  n.  or  a.  [Lag  is  proba- 
bly theA.  Sax.  lagu,  IceL  V^,  lake,  water, 
or  as  Yarrell  conjectures  It  logo,  the  do- 
mesticated goose  being  perhaps  brought 
originally  from  Italy.  ]  A  popular  name  for 
the  Aneerferue,  the  common  wild  goose  or 
fen-goose  of  Europe,  and  the  supposed  ori- 

Jlinu  of  the  domestic  goose. 
rayle,t  (gralX  n.     [Ft.  griU.]    Gravel. 
Speneer. 

Grayle  (grUX  n.    Same  as  OradnaL  1 
Grayl^lg  (gra'lingX  n>     Thymallvn  vul- 


Grayling  ( Tkymatius  vutgmris). 

garie,  a  voracious  fish  of  the  bunlly  Salmon- 
Ida,  called  also  Umber,  about  16  or  18  inches 
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to  length,  of  a  more  elegant  (Igare  than  the 
trout;  the  back  anU  sides  are  of  a  silvery  gray 
colour.  It  is  found  in  dear  rapid  streams  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  is  excellent  food. 
Orayly,  Greyly  (gri'li),  adv.  in  a  gray 
colour  or  colours;  with  a  gray  tinge. 

It  may  be  the  most  important  thinr  about  a  poUaixl 
wtUow  that  It  coitte»/y<ya>  against  a  uoud,  or  gfoomily 
out  of  a  pooL  RuskMM. 

Qny-malkln(gr&'ma-ktn).n.  [SeeOBiMAL- 
KIM.]    A  gray  cat    shak. 
Oray-maro,  Orey-nuure  rgrft'm&r).  n. 

A  cant  term  for  a  wife ;  as  in  the  saying, 
*  The  gny-tnare  is  the  better  horse/  which 
means  that  'the  wife  rules  the  husband;' 
hence,  a  wife  who  rules  her  husband;  a  do* 
mineering  wife. 

Ah  I  Glorrina,  what  a  frtjmnrt  yoa  might  have 
become  had  jrou  chosen  Mr.  B.  for  your  contort  t 

Oray-min.  Oray-mUlet  (gri'mll.  grft^mil- 

etX  n.  A  plant,  LUhotpermum  o^inaU. 
KeeOROMWCLL. 

Qrayness,  GreyneM  (grft'nesX  n.  The 
state  or  Quality  of  being^gray. 

Oray-owf  (grft'oulX  n.  The  tawny-owl  (Strix 
atruluta\  a  common  British  species  inhabit- 
ing thick  woods  or  strong  plantations  of 
evergreens,  and  feeding  indiacriminately  on 
levereta,  young  rabbita,  molei^  rata,  mice, 
birds,  frogs,  and  Insects. 

Qnj'-P9$M%{grk'p6z),n.pL  Common  pease 
in  a  dried  state. 

GtamyttOlie  (gri'sttaX  ^  In  geoL  a  grayish 
f>r  greenish,  compact,  volcanic  rock,  com- 
posed of  felspar  and  aogite,  or  hornblende, 
and  allied  to  basalt 

OriTwaoke,  Cteuwaoke  (grfc-walce,  grou- 
wal^eX  n.  [G.  ffrauwacks—ifrau,  gray,  and 
wadts,  a  Oerman  mining  term  for  a  Und  of 
rock.]  Ifetamorphic  sandstone  in  which 
grains  or  fragments  of  various  minerals,  as 
quartz  and  felspar,  or  of  rocks,  as  slate  and 
Biliceons  clay  rocks,  are  embedded  in  an 
indurated  matrix,  which  may  be  siliceous 
or  aigillaceons.  The  colours  are  gray,  red, 
blue,  or  some  shade  of  these.  The  term, 
as  used  by  the  earlier  writers,  incladed  all 
the  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  shales 
of  the  older  formations,  when  these  had 
been  subjected  to  considerable  changa  At 
first  it  was  nearly  synonymous  with  Silurian 
strata,  these  in  this  country,  and  especially 
in  Scotland,  yielding  the  only  gennine  gray- 
wacke. 

Oray-WMttlMr  (gTi'we»H-*rX  n.  la  geoL 
a  lane  boulder  of  siliceous  sandstone.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  stones  formtog  the  circle 
of  Stonehenge,  which  are  derlTed  either 
from  the  Woolwich  and  Beading  beda  or 
from  the  Bagshot  sands. 

Qraie  ign^  v<-  Pi^t.  A  pp.  graud;  ppr. 
granna.  [Perhaps  a  form  of  amU,  to  rub, 
O.  Armuen,  0.  H.  G.  ehrazdn,  or  the  root  mean- 
ing may  be  to  skim  along  the  grass:  see 
Grasi.  to  pasture.  ]  To  rub  or  touch  lightly 
in  passing;  to  brush  lightly  the  surface  of 
in  pasring;  aa.  the  bullet  gnued  the  wall  or 

the  earth.  ^^ 

Whaw  sold  virtue 
Tlie  ibot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance. 
Could  neither^T-a«r  nor  pierce.  SMaJk. 


Qraw  (grik>X  V.C  To  paaa  so  as  to  touch  or 
mb  lightly;  to  pass  with  a  touch  or  rob, 
each  as  to  ruffle  the  akin. 

The  shot  .  .  . 
PIcrc'd  Talgol's  gaberdine,  and/^rwnn^ 
Upon  bis  shoulder,  in  the  pawing. 
Lodg'd  in  Magnano's  brans  habergeon. 
Who  MnightTA  mmgmm'  crtcd.  *a  sarMoat' 

ifttdiirms. 

Oraw  (gr&zX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  gramd;  ppr. 
grazif*g.  (A  Sax.  gnmaot  from  greet,  grass; 
oomp.  D.  graatn^  to  graae.  and  gnu,  grass, 
O.  gmmn  and  proc]  L  To  feed  or  supply 
with  growing  grass;  to  furnish  pasture  for; 
as,  the  farmer  gnutt  large  herds  of  cattle. 

He  harti  a  bouse  and  a  barn  In  repair,  and  a  fteld 
or  two  tagrmm  his  cowl,  with  a  garocn  and  orchard. 

2.  To  feed  on ;  to  eat  from  the  ground,  as 
growing  herbage. 

The  lambs  with  wohres  ihBll/rwsr  the  verdant  mead. 

**  -  *  - 

8.  To  tend  whfle  gradng.  as  cattle. 

]»cotofrmt^d  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep.       SMmJt. 

Oraie(grixX  «•«>  L  To  eat  grasa;  to  f  eed  on 
growing  herbaoe ;  aa.  cattle  gra»  on  the 
meadows.  —2.  To  supply  grass. 

Then  the  ground  continucth  the  wet.  wbrreby  it 
will  never /rojv  to  purpose  that  year.  Baevn. 

S.  To  move  on  devouring,  as  spreading  fire. 


As  every  state  biy  nect  to  the  other  that  was  op- 
prcsaed,  to  the  Are  perpetually  ^roMi/.        Bacom. 

[  In  the  last  sense  gmu  may  be  connected 


with  L.  groMBor,  to  go  aljout,  to  go  about 
with  hostile  intentions,  to  attack.] 
QraieCgriUX  n^    The  act  of  gradng  or  rub- 
bing slightly;  a  slight  rub  or  scratch;  a  light 
touch. 
VtuX  had  been  touched— a  VD/et9£r»»»-  skin  deep. 

Ltvfr. 

Oraie  (griz),  n.  The  act  of  grazing  or  feed- 
ing on  grass. 

Then  he  devoted  himidf  to  unhamefsing  Dobbin, 
and  turning  hira  out  for  a  grmm  on  the  common. 

Orastr  (gr&x'ArX  «.  One  that  graxea  or  feeds 
on  growing  hertMge. 

Cbntftor  (gr&'zh^rX  n.  One  who  grazes  or 
pastures  cattle  and  rears  them  for  the  mar- 
ket; a  farmer  who  raises  and  deals  in 
catUe. 

Cbraitorly  (gri'zh6r-liX  a.  Relating  to  or 
like  a  grazier.    Heber.    [Rare.] 

Gtrailllg  (griz'ing).  n.  I.  The  act  of  feeding 
on  grass.— 2.  A  pasture. 

Oraiinff-gnmnd  (gr&z'ing- ground  x  n. 
Ground  for  cattle  to  graze  on. 

GrailOlO  (gr*-tsi-6's6).  [It]  In  rntmc,  an 
instruction  to  the  performer  that  the  music 
to  which  this  word  is  affixed  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted elegantly  and  gracefully. 

(>re.t  n.  [Fr.  gr^,  from  L.  gratum,  that 
which  is  pleasant,  gratus,  pleasant]  Plea- 
sure; satisfaction. 

Qre,t  n.  A  step;  a  degree;  superiority. 
Chaucer.    See  Grec. 

Grease  (gr«sX  n.  [Fr.  graitu;  It  grauo, 
from  L  eratiUM,  fat.  gross.  Akin  to  Gael 
ereit,  fat]  1.  Animal  fat  in  a  soft  state; 
oily  or  unctuous  matter  of  any  kind,  as  tal- 
low, lard;  but  particularly  the  fattv  matter 
of  land  animals,  as  distinguished  from  the 
oily  matter  of  marine  animals.— 2.  In  far- 
riery, a  swelling  and  inflammation  in  a 
horse's  legs  attended  with  the  secretion  of 
oily  matter  and  cracks  to  the  skin. 

GreaM(gr6z  or  gr^,  v.  t  pret  A  pp.  grea§ed; 
ppr.  grwuing.  1.  To  smear,  anoint,  or  daub 
with  greaae  or  fat— 2.  To  bribe;  to  corrupt 
with  presents. 

Envy  not  the  store 
Of  the /rm/^  advocate  that  grinds  the  poor. 

DryikM. 

Z.  In  farriery,  to  affect  with  the  disease 
called  grease. 

Oreaie-bOX  (gr6sl>oksX  n.  The  receptacle 
over  Uie  axle  of  a  locomotive  or  railway  car- 
riage for  holding  grease;  the  portable  box  in 
which  greaae  is  carried  to  replenish  the 
above. 

Ctareaie  eotik  (grdslcokX  «.  in  tUam-en- 
ginee,  a  short  pipe,  with  two  stop-cocks, 
fixed  to  the  cylinder-cover,  for  the  purpose 
of  totroducing  melted  grease  into  the  cylto- 
der  to  lubricate  the  piston,  without  allow- 
ing the  steam  to  escape. 

Greaser  (gr6x'irX  n>  l.  One  who  or  that 
which  greases,  as  the  person  who  looks 
after  supplying  the  wheels  of  locomotives, 
carriages,  and  waggons  with  m^ase.— 2.  A 
name  of  contempFgiven  by  Uie  people  of 
the  United  States  to  a  Mexican  creole. 

The  Americans  call  the  Mexicans  ^rvoarrr,  which 
b  scarcely  a  complimentary  soubriouet;  although 
the  term  'grtastr  camp'  as  appHea  to  a  Mexican 
encampment  is  truthfully  suggestive  of  filth  «nd 
squalor.  Mmrrymt. 

Greasily  (grte'l-ll  X  adt-  in  a  greasy  man- 
ner; as.  (a)  with  grease  or  an  appearance  of 
it    (6)  Grosaly;  todelicately. 

Yon  talk  grtasify,  your  lips  grow  font       Shak. 

Greastness  (gr^i-nesX  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  greasy;  oiltoess;  unctuous- 
ness;  grossness. 

Greasy  (gr&t'iX  a.  l.  Ck>mposed  of  or  char- 
acterize bv  grease;  oily;  fat;  uncttious;  as. 
grfoey  food— 2.  Smeared  or  defiled  with 
grease.  'Mechanic  slaves  with  greaey 
aprons.'  Shak.  —  i.  like  grease  or  oil; 
smooth ;  seemingly  unctuous  to  the  touch ; 
as.  a  fossil  that  has  m,  greasy  feeL— 4.  Fat  of 
body;  bulky.    [Bare.] 

Let's  consult  together  against  the  grtmy  knight 
(Fabtalf).  Shak. 

6.  Gross;  indelicate;  indecent 

Chaste  cells,  whcnj^tasy  Aretine. 

For  hb  rank  fico,  b  sumamed  divine.  Marttcm. 

<L  In  farriery,  affected  with  the  disease 
called  grease ;  as.  the  legs  of  the  horse  are 
greaty. 

Cbeat(gritX  a.  (A  Sax.  0r04f;  comp.  LG. 
and  D.  groot,  Fria.  grot,  O.G.  gr<^,  G.  groee^ 
great  Pott  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  the 
same  origin  as  l^grandit.']  The  most  gen- 
eral meanings  of  this  word  are  large,  or 
considerable  in  extent  number,  or  degree; 
hence,  distinguished  firom  other  things  of 
the  same  kind  by  possessing  to  a  large  or 


unusual  degree  the  characteristic  quality  or 
attribute  of  the  class,  or  any  auality  or 
attribute  regarded  as  characteristic  for  the 
time  being:  hence,  remarkable,  uncom- 
mon, notalne.  The  principal  UMises  mav  be 
given  as  follows:—!.  Larae  in  bulk,  surface, 
or  linear  dimensions;  of  wide  extent;  big; 
grand;  immense;  enormous;  expanded;  as, 
a  greeU  body;  a  great  house;  a  great  farm;  a 

reat  lake;  a  great  length;  a  grtat  distance. 
Large  to  number;  numerous;  aa.  a  ^^reol 
many;  a  great  multitude;  a  great  army.— 
8.  Large,  extensive,  or  unusual  in  degree:  as. 
great  fear;  great  love;  great  strength;  great 
wealth;  great  power;  great  influence;  gre<U 
folly.— 4.  Long  conttoued;  of  long  duration; 
aa.  a  great  while:  a  great  toterval  of  time. 
6i  Important;  weight;  involving  important 
interests;  as.  a  great  argument;  a  great 
truth;  a  great  event;  a  thing  of  no  great 
consequence.— 6.  Chief;  principal;  aa.  the 
great  seal  of  England.— 7.  Holding  an  emi- 
nent or  promtoent  position  to  respect  of 
mental  endowments  or  acquirements,  virtue 
or  vice.  rank,  office,  power,  or  the  like;  emi- 
nent; distinguished;  celebrated;  notorious; 
aa.  the  great  Creator:  a  great  genius;  a  great 
hero;  a  great  philosopher  or  botanist ;  a 
great  scholar;  Peter  the  OreaL 
No  ceremony  that  xogrtat  ones  longs, 
Not  the  king  s  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword  .  .  . 
Become  them  with  one-half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does.  Shak. 

Thoo  stave,  thou  wretch,  thou  coward; 
Thou  Uttle  valiant.  rrtKtt  in  vUlany.         Shak. 

8.  Of  elevated  sentiments;  generous;  noble; 
as.  he  has  e^  great  soul.- 9.  On  an  extensive 
scale;  sumptuous;  magnlflcent;  as.  m,  gteat 
feast  or  entertainment  — 10.  Wonderful; 
sublime;  as,  m  great  conception  or  idea. 

Crtm/^re  thy  works.  Jehovah,  infinite 
Thy  power !  Uitton. 

IL   Ejn;>ressive  of  haughtiness  or   pride; 

1)roud;  as.  he  was  not  disheartened  hy  great 
ooks.— 12.  Pregnant;  teeming;  filled;  as, 
great  with  young. 
His  eyes  sometimes  even  premt  with  tears.    Sidney. 

18.  Hard;  difllcult 

It  b  no  rrtat  matter  to  live  lovingly  with  good- 
natured  and  meek  persons.  yrr.  Tayur. 

14.  Denoting  a  degree  of  consanguinity,  to 
the  ascending  or  descending  line;  as,  great 
grandfather,  the  father  of  a  grandfather; 
great  great  grandfather,  the  father  of  a 
great  grandfather,  and  so  on  indefinitely; 
and  great  grandson,  great  great  grandson, 
Ac. —Great  circle.  See  under  CJRCLI.— 
Oreatgun.  Bee  under  Qvv.—Gre<U  organ,  tk 
part  of  an  organ,  the  largest  and  most 
powerful,  played  by  a  keyboard  of  its  own. 
and  forming  in  many  respects  an  instrument 
by  itself.— r^j  great,  pi.  the  powerful,  the 
rich,  the  disttoguished  persons  of  rank  and 
position. 

Great  (gr&tX  n.  l.  The  whole;  the  gross; 
the  lump  or  mass;  as.  a  carpenter  contracts 
to  build  a  ship  by  the  grecU. 

Gentlemen.  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  of  a  ridicu- 
lous asse,  that  many  years  since  sold  lyes  by  the 
great.  Nash. 

2.  pt.  The  great-go  at  a  university. 

Lucy  told  the  old  ladies  a  good  deal  about  herself 
and  her  father,  and  the  old  days  in  which  Lawrence 
Desmond  had  read  for  'grtals'  at  Henley. 

kfiss  Braddtt. 

GreatCgritXo.  [A Sax.  ^A,  peace.]  Fami- 
liar as  one  on  good  terms;  reconciled: 
friendly:  totimate.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.  ] 

Those  that  would  not  censure,  or  speak  01  of  a  man 
Immediately,  vrill  talk  more  boldly  of  those  that  are 
grtat  with  them.  Baccn. 

Great-beUled  (gri&ta>eMidX  a.  Having  a 
great  belly;  with  child:  pregnant     Shak. 

Cnreat-bomt  (grat'bomX  a.  Nobly  de- 
scended.   Drayton. 

Greatcoat  (grftfkCtX  n.  An  over-coat;  a 
topcoat 

Oreaten  (gr&fnX  v.t  To  make  great;  to 
enlarge ;  to  magnify. 

I  called  the  artiu  but  a  grtaiened  man. 

E.  B.  Browttinf. 

Cbreaten  (gr&fnX  v.i.  To  become  large;  to 
tocrease;  to  dilate. 

Being  committed  against  an  infinite  majestv.  it 
(sin)  greaUns,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  an  infinite 
demerit.  South. 

Cbreat-fO  (grifgOX  a.  The  examination  for 
degrees  at  some  universitiea  See  under  Go. 

Great-hearted  (gr&t'httrt-edx  a.  High- 
spirited;  undejected. 

Greatly  (gr&tlfx  adv.  l.  In  a  great  manner 
or  d^n^e;  much. 

I  mVXgrtcUty  multiply  thy  sorrow.     Gen.  iU.  i6. 

2.  Nobly;  illustriously. 
By  a  high  fate,  thou  grtmtfy  didst  expire.    Dryden. 


ch.  cAain;     di.  Sc  lodk;     g.po;     J.  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  siiy;     fU,  (Aen;  th.  lAto;     w,  irir.    wh,  wAig;    zh,  a^ore.— See  Kbt 
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iljr;  bnTely,  the  Uttis  gnbe  li  about  8  Ind 

„,„„  ii  liy  (w  the  mint  Mmmon. 

tilt  toe  of  tha  gnbfls  od  luid  lira  tlagi 

rfancit  ly;  the7W»lllwilhdlffloulty.  ». 

(Ft.  grand-  QreM  (grf». 


Onat-inarcyl  Ixnfmti  _ 

nurci]    Gnul  fsvour,     Spenter.  I  drecjan  (gti'iliMi 

OnBtnau  dp-at'iiH),  n.  Tke  lUta  or  qnaU ty  QneL.  — Oneian 

of  bein^  fcreat;  ai,  (a)  liir^aaH  of  ''~"~  -  r  .   - 
dlmenilDm,  nninb«r.  ur  quuiUtj':  w 


rs^lXin 


Qreciaii  ^ri'diui).  0.  Pertalnlna  lnOreec*: 


lining  to  Oreeg 


I  multitude,  or  of 

Rsncnlly  uh  btM. 

thsbody;  KeexU-\ 
nituda  o(  tHe  tun  OL   .. 
unouDt;  hlghdegne;  e 


9Ward ;  tha  anati 
,.  (0  High  rmnt  or 
;  dignity;  dlsUnctloi 


tnnsierH  polet  unl  ratten.  Ila  beglmiliijii 
were  very  ilmple,  twlnR  tittle  more  than 
imltatloai  in  atone  of  the  original  poetA  and 
beuni.  By  deOTBH  then  weremodlBedand 
deconted  h  ai  to  give  tIh  to  the  dlitlnc- 


(d)  BvelUng  pride;  afrecled  at 
(r)  Magnanimity;  elsTatlon  of ' 

Vlni.c  u'lbe  i.nl,  KUd  bui.  otf 

ffiBtreDgth  or  «it«Dt  of  li 
nltiei;   ai.  the  ffnarnei" 
(ir)  Force;  Intanilty;  ia,the;. 
■ouiid,  of  paulon,  neat.  &c- 
OrUiTe  (grSv),  n.     A  iteward 


Qreaval   (Srt»>.  n.    Same    u  SrooK. 
Spenter. 

dTMlT*  (grtt),  e.t.  Kant,  to  clean,  a*  a 
ihip'a  bottom,  by  bnmlng;  to  graie 

Qnny*  (grii).  11-  (Ft.  arttx,  armour  for  tha 
leg;  Pg.  greba.  probably  from  Ar.  diaumt, 
Egypt.  BO"™*,  a  coiering  tor  the  lega) 

metal,  and  lined  with  wme  toft  iubatance, 


leg.  a. 


ulheb 


arBaVM((tr«n),n.pJ,  [LO.TrfKn.gTeaTBi; 
a.  grubt,  dreg!  of  nielteil  tallow.  Camp, 
irniiv.l  The  Insoluble  parte  of  tallDWHath- 
ered  from  the  multlng-pote.  and  maiU  up 
Into  cakee  lor  iIuh'i  meat.  In  Scotland  lucb 
cakei  aro  called  craeJitinat. 

Orab* (grib),  n.  [Fr.  grtSe;G..Sr\—.tTtbg. 
perbap*  from  Armnr,  krib.  W.  cn»,  a  comb, 
a  creat,  became  one  rariety  (Podieep4  crif 
laliU),  known  ai  the  great  treated  grebe,  hu 

birdi  of  the  geiiui  Podiceps.  family  Colttn- 
bldB.  chiractarlied  by  a  itraight  conical 
Mil,  no  tall,  tanus  ihort.  toee  fUttened. 
separate,  but  broadly  fringed  at  their  edgea 
by  a  Ann  membrane,  ana  legs  set  lo  far 
».__!.  ,!._.  _u  i^mj  ^1^^  greba  "' "^"  "" 


upright  poaltlen  of  the  penguin.  The  geo- 
graphical  distribution  of  the  genus  I*  tery 
wlA.  thete  birds  haunting  aeaa  aa  well  aa 


ormed  of  a  large  quantity 
.        ,  are  generally  placoJ  an    - 
ads  and  •edgea,  and  rlie  and  [all 

"eatcd  grebe  {P,  criHah 


beauty  of  d 


iroportlan, 

.  beauty,  theae  remains 
In  harrnony  of  propor- 


, langnage  and  mar 

•f  the  Qredani.     Acta  vT.  1.— J.  On 
atudying  the  areak  language. 


grebe  is  about  21  to  S3  , 


esteemed  as  material  tor  Udle*' 


ipted  theii 
.Idyll 

Qradon  (gri'aiEm; 

Greek  language. 

Ol«ClM  (gli'A),  V.I.  pret.  A  pp.  pncued; 
ppr.  arccliing,    I  To  render  OtKoiao.— i  To 

Oreoba,  OTMtanlH  (iri'ili,  gr«'>han-Ii), 
v.i     To  speak  the  Greek  language. 
OreoOO*  (grek).  1    [Kr.  fret-work.]    An  ap- 

[ng  the  coOee  grounda  The  bottom  la  per- 
forated with  minute  hate*,  and  the  bo  t  water 
la  poured  through  It,  carrying  with  It  the 
annna  of  the  culfee  without  the  grounds. 
The  name  li  alao  given  to  a  coffee-pot  fur- 

OreoqOB  (grek),  a.      In  onA.  see  A-LA- 

3re£iillll  (gred'a-Un),  n.     Same  la  Oridi- 

A  greedy  person.     Chaueer. 
Orede,!  "  >    I A  3al  ^wJan.  Ooth.  vrnllln, 

fc.  ijnrf,  to  weep  1  Tocry;  loweep.  Chaucer, 
QTMt  (icr^l.  n.     |Ft.  ari.  pleaaure.  satlafac- 

tlon.  SecOHB.l  I,F«vour;g™d-will:ilklng: 


arM(gr«),  v.L    1.1  To 

£  To  lire  In  amity;  tc 

[Scotch.) 

Inttgi*).  t.(.    Toreo 


■»  np  quarrelling, 
la  partlea  at  *arj- 


ORKEN 
Qtm  (srt),  n-     rrhrough   O.Fr.,  from    L 
1.   Pre-emlnanci 

QrMMt   (f^>.  "■    (ii-  of  grti,  a  step.) 

armd  (gr^),  n.  [See  OUIDT.1  As  eager 
desire  or  longlDg;  greedlncM. 

OrM^{gTid'l-U>,adi.  [SaeOuiPT.]  In 
a  greedy  manner:  voraciously:  t»enauily; 
eagerly;  aa,  to  eat  or  awallow  gretdily. 

arasdlnau  (gr«d'l-nea),  n.  The  ijuallty  at 

beinggreedy;  raTenouaneSi:  voradty; aT' 
dent  d^alre. 

OrMdr(gTM'l),  a.  [A.  Sai  grtdig.fradlg, 
Ciinip  ODth.or«ifur,hungar.pfvd<v'. hun- 
gry; IceL  ffrdlhttffr.  Dan.  ffraadig,  D.  grt- 
lifi,  greedy.  Hence  grwd,  which  Is  quit« 
a  modem  word  lu  English  ]  1 .  Hating  • 
keen  appetite  for  food  or  drink:  ravenoua; 

'  A  lion  that  la  oreedi/  o/  hia  prey. '  Fa. 
<vll.  1!.-!.  Harlng  a  keen  deaira  for  au- 

poBltloD:  aa,  Andv  of  gain, 
of  mthy  lucre.'  1  Tim.  ■■  - 
know.'    Fairfax. 

Upoo'liU  -luec.  32*. 

areadr-gnt,  DTsadr-snta  (grf dl-aut.  grt'- 
dj-gute).  n.  A  greedy  peraon;  a  glutton;  a 
belly-god. 

Sjr/Mjur,  ihiSt^lv. 
Greek  (gi*k).  0.  IL.  gracm.  ¥r.  arte.}  Per- 
talnlng  to  Oreace.— Orrrt  CturcV  tha  eaat- 
em  church :  that  part  of  Chilatendom  which 
•epanled  from  the  Boman  or  wetleni 
chureh  In  the  ninth  century.  It  eompriaaa 
the  great  bulk  of  tha  Christian  popnlatlon 
of  Kuiala,  Qreeoe,  UoldiTla,  and  Wallachla. 

a  combustible  eompoiitlon  the  comtituanti 
of  which  an  auppoaed  to  hare  been  aaphalt, 
nitre,  and  sulphur. 
Omk  (gtik).  n.     1.  A  natl»a  of  Oree*a.— 


■Grudyto 


[Slsng]  — 4.  Alowlrial 

(grtk'ea).  n,    A  female  Oreak. 
gr«k'lahx  a.    Peculiar  to  Oreeo 


Oreeklem  (grjk'ion),  ti.    Same  aa  Oneiim. 
QreeUUuTl^kling),  n.    A  UttlaOreek;  ■ 

arBBIl(gT*n),  a.   [A.  Bai  ^m.  Comp  L.O. 
Dan,  and  Sw.  gron,  feel,  ffrwnn,  O,  ^n. 

,  A-  BaL  frrdmin.  to 
green,  to  grow ;  L. 
„etablea;  Or.  eAW,  a 
young  shoot,  cktAnn,  pale  green:  flkr.  Aori, 
green.]  I.  Of  the  colour  of  heritage  and 
plants  whan  growing;  reaembting  the  coloor 
uf  the  solar  apeclnun  itlualed  betwaeo  the 


rellow  n 


I  of  light ;  I 


lerald;  Terdanl— 


...  -SurpatloEL'    I _. 

rigour;  treib  and  Tlgorous;  Oonr- 
iahlng:  undecayed. 


I.  CODtainlng  Ita  n 


&   tmit;  licklj;  wu 


mU;  ths  col 


tusailov  ir>''"i.  lecli  grtin.  Ac.— £  A  giwv 
plain  cir  pUC^  m  plucfl  uf  ground  oovtna 
with  vartUDt  berbme. 


(irfnTnk),  n.     A  popnlwi 

lbs  pupvr  monc^  or  tbe  iToTUd  SI 
.   i A    ....  ,1.-  ,j,^  (lBp«tiiie- 


belng  of  ft  gn«i  oo 


.0  buck  of  tbe  DOU 
Tbe  lerm  li  fome- 
latbeCbltodSUMt 

OrMn-Mrd  (grin'Mid),  n.    Bm  ObcsB' 

OrNa-bCMM  (BrtDlieDl  n.  a  local  nuoa 
tor  tho  nrflih  iBtliHu  mlaanik  rrom  tba 
oaloorof  Itibonsawhinbollsd.  Tha  tItI- 
parou  blennr  (Zoarcn  rivipanui)  li  alio  ao 
called  from  ■  uinllaT  reaaoo. 

tt««n-brlar  (grfn'br1-«r),  n.  A  popular 
munt  in  ths  Unlt«d  Staui  for  a  lery  oooi- 

d{falia,  having  ■  j^owltbgriHti  <tsm  and 
thick  leam,  nlth  unall  banchea  of  BoOEn. 

OnonllroOlIlOcrAn'bramXn.  A  plant,  0#ruila 
(iiKCoria.  or  dreiVwoed.     See  Qviaii. 

Oraan-cIufBr  (iiT«D'chU-ir),  n     A  Doleop- 

~  "■  thj.n.  X  board  or  Dourt 

held  In  tbe  coonUng- 
laD'i  bDOHhold,  cDin- 
gward  and  tbe  ofAcen 
irl  had  the  chinre  utd 
tten  of  luitlce  In  tbe 
erelgo.  with  power  to 


crop,  not-cnip,  or  graM-crop,  aomatlniea 

OiMB-dnfOII  Unn'dn-Bon).  n.     A  North 
AmerlcaiineTb  ~ "  "" — '  "" "    '  ■--  - - 


Orera-wtrth  (gr*n'*rtb),  b,  a  ipeetaa  of 
earth  or  mineral:  the  monntaln-pven  of 

OntDrtibany  (frtn'eb-onl),  n.  Ad  dUt«- 
green  wood  obtained  from  tiie  Sonth  Ama- 
rjcan  tree  Jooarandd  ooaH/oiia.  naL  order 


J  igr«n'*-ti),  n,     1.  A  place  where 
.  ante  are  reared.— t  A  maHolsreaD 
planta  or  foliage:  tba  appearance  praaenled 

Ot^aU-BTad  ((TtaldV  a.  i.  HbtIdb  gi««n 
area.- 1  Of  a  morbid  light;  laelu  all 
Iblna  dlKolnnnd  or  dlalorted.  -(h^m- 
«V«rjealouiT '    Shot. 

OneiUIWb  (giteflnah).  ».  An  Inieeaorlal 
bird  of  the  denni  Cocfothranitca^  thv  C 
dUoria.  famllj  KringUUdr      '■  -    " '- 


Tarloui  apedet  of   Apblde*  whlih  Infeat 

lUMB-faM  (gr«n'gi]i  n.    (After  a  prieat 

nainad  Oigt,  who  Intindacsd  U  Into  Eng- 
land ]  A  ipeciea  of  plum,  tbe  Ttine  davde 
of  the  Ftonch.  II  ii  lain,  and  baa  a  Julcf 
BTeenlah  pulp  of  an  evgoLiltfl  flavour. 

Snanjcrooar  (gr«D'gTO-a«r).  n.  A  rettllar 
of  gmn)  and  othar  twitafalea 

Oraan-groaabaalE  (grin'gma-btk),  n.    Sea 


.  alkaloid  of  great  nlue 

and  Iti  llmW  la  eiceUenI 
and  woodsti  barbonn,  tri 


1  Intenniltent 
ir  to  feet  blgl 
r  iblp-bul1i£] 


I  (grin'honi), 

Impoaad  apon;  one  nti 
world:  a  raw  Inexpeiii 


OTMnllOIlM  (grtn'hoiu). 

of  glazed  fraioea,  conatruoled  for  the  pur- 
poas  ot  cnltlrattaB  exotic  pUnta  whicb  an 
too  lender  to  endure  the  open  air  during 
tbe  ooidar  parte  of  th*  year.    The  tempera- 


,sr.K 


A  building 


flclal 


eat     It  dlSen  from  a  nnwm(orv 
In  ooDtalnlng  plant*  growing  In  pota 


OtmiiIiiC  (crtDlDK).  n.  A  name  given  la 
cniain  vanetlea  of  applea  green  when  ripe. 

QrMnWl  (Ertd'lah),  a.  l.  Somewhat  grseD: 
having  a  tinge  of  green;  aa,  a  irr«nuA  yel- 


1  gomewhat  raw  i 
OrMOlilmeBi  (grtntab-Dea), 

litj  of  being  greeniih. 
arMQlMuUW  (RTtaland-lt),  i 

a  vartelr  of  priecioua  garnet  i 


W  (griDli-vir).  n.    The  popu 
Ina^Iiai'ma,  an  edible  aea-we 


OrMnly  (grtull).  a<f>.  1.  With  a  gr«n  oo- 
lour;  newlr:  tieablj:  hnmaturely.- E.  Un- 
aUlfull;:  In  the  ouumer  of  a  green-band. 

QlMn-nutntlftd  (grin'man-ttd).  a.  Wearing 
a  green  mantle:  hence,  having  a  green  eo- 

Oraan-mlnentl  (gr*n'raln-*r-«l),  n.  A  car- 
bonate of  ooDDer.  uaed  aa  a  ^gin^t. 

_rin'nea).  n.  ^e  qnallt;  ot 
Lg  green:  vlrldlt/:  unrlpcneia;  Immatu- 
;  rreahneaa;  newneai:  vigour;  fneipe- 
«;  ignorance  of  tbe  world;  ai.UieprHn- 


OrMnoCkne  (grtn'oli-lt},  n.  (After  iu  dlt- 
coverer  Lord  OrHnoet,  eldeat  eon  ot  Earl 
Cathearl]  A  native  aulpburstofcadoiiam. 
preientlng  a  boney-yeUow  or  orange -lellow 
colour,  occurring  In  R«nfrewBhlre  and  Dom- 


tbe  atage  In  a  theatre,  to  which  acton  retire 
during  tbe  intervale  of  tbetr  parta  in  tbe 
play  It  la  ao  called  from  baring  been  orl- 
Binally  painted  or  deeocated  in  green. 


_  a.warahoue  where  n< 

m  clotb  la  received  trvm  tbe  wi 


greenaand)  iwlnnglng  to  the  U 


:  Upper 


-,  --'  greenaand) 
Kiiea:  between 
onaiit  chiefly  of 

i  of  Iron,  which 


*,  from  the  thrill 


them,  aome  tertlaiy  eanda  being  ■■  gmn. 
The  loaail  oontenta  are  marina,  and  boUi 
depoilta.  which  ara  tbickeat  lowarda  tbe 
aoutb-weat.  ngpreaent  ahore  accomulatlona. 
GnauhUkk  (gren'ahaugk),  ■.  The  com- 
mon name  for  a  well-knownapedei  of aand- 
plper  (Totanm  gtottU  or  T.  oArvpuM),  often 

note  I1 1 
anaii-4QkiiM*_(srtn'aik-Di 

inguor    II 

dlgeatlon,  ..   ... 

condition  of  tbecatamenlaldlacharge;  chlo- 

ai«en-llOkft  (grtn'aidk),  n.     Bee  aaiia- 

arMn-4iiakB(grCn'inU),n.  Thenameglven 
Id  the  United  9tBt«  to  two  ipeclea  of  colu- 

araen-ltftU  (gr«n'il«lX  n.  A  atall  on  which 
groent  are  eipoaed  to  aale, 

WMIUlOlU  {grea'itda),  n.  (So  called  from 
a  tiDge  of  grecD  In  the  colour.]  A  general 
deelgnatlon  lor  tbe  bard  granular-cryital- 
llne  varietlei  of  trap,  coniletlng  mainly  of 
felipar  and  hornblende,  felipar  and  auulto, 
or  felipar  and  hypenthene,  in  tbe  •tale  of 
gralni  or  imall  cryitala  DIurlte  and  mela- 
phyre  are  the  principal  memben  of  tbll 
group,  being  now  leparalsd  from  tbe  doler- 

flresll'«WBnl  (grfti'awgrdX  n.  Turf  green 
wltbgraaa. 

I  <grin'U),  n.     A  tea  ot  a  greeniih 

■-■".  Into  Britain.    The  green 

o  tbe  mode  in  which  the 

leave*  of  the  tea-plant  are  treated  In  tbe 
procflia  of  drying. 
WMO-vltltOl  (grtn'Tl-tli-oll,  n.     A  name 
formerly  given  to  lulphate  of  Iron, 
Gr«eB-WM(gren'waki),n.  In  the  courtof  ex- 
chequer, eatreata  ot  Snea.  amercementa,  Ac., 

of  the  court,  which  li  Impreaud  upon  green 


IT  Imported  li 


OrMIi-WMd  (^n'l 
OramWDod  (grin'wi 


Syer'a-weed 


urMny  (p4n'j),  n.   Oreeo:greenlib;  having 

of  colour-aolemn  feeUng'of 'the  treahneM 

Qraea, t  QTMSt  (gT«i), n.  (Fl.ofjTru.aitep] 
A  dight  of  alepa;  a  italrcaie;  abo,  a  Itep  or 

arMaboeh  (grMi'o«hX  n.  SameaaOrviAoeA 

WMt  (grCt),  e.t  (A.  Bai.  grltan,  anllan,  to 
•alute,  to  cry  out,  to  bltl  fareweU  Comp. 
O.  gniutn.  D.  ^THfen.  to  greet;  no  doubt 
allied  to  A.  Rai.  OTtidan.  to  crj,  to  call. 
graian,  gratAan,  0.  and  Prov.  R,  and  Be. 

aoltigTetan.  gnila'n,  Dan,  ?™ii«,  to  weep 

orihrlekTiowali,  Iu  make  a  vehement  rough 
nolle  I  1.  To  addrcu  with  ululallona  or 
eipnailona  of  kind  wlahea ;  to  ulule  in 
klndneaa  and  reipecl;  to  pay  napecta  or 


i.  To  congratulate. 

&  To  meet,  In  the  manner  > 
who  go  to  pay  congratulati 


*.  nig:     wh,  MUgi    ih.  ai 


«ata,l>L   Weeping  and  complaint.  Spin- 

Mtor  (Jrtf  *r),  n.    One  who  greeU. 
Mttng  (grit'tng),  n.     Eipreuion  ol  klnd- 
ua  Drjoy:  uliitaCion  M  meeUn^;  compli- 


aTwa<gr«-ga1},a.  lUt 
Oragalla  (gr4-K»'li;B),  n. 


i    Ot  01 


guioua;  ipeclially,  beLoii_    _ 

OregaTliiB(gn'ga-riii),n.  [3eea!iiaAHioir3.1 

. 1.-  .,, ....  .,.„  Oremrlald- 

p-riu'rdS),  I 


I  (m-M-riu'f-dS),  n,p^     JE. 
.    .  .      idOr.  (idoi,  reiembUnce.l    A 

cUn  ol  aolnul  organlutii,  compriiiiig  (be 
loweit  lornu  at  tlw  Frotoioi,  toiind  Inhibl  t- 
itg  the  InUlUUH  ot  TDrioUB  ulmal^  erne- 
clut;  theoookroacb  ladevCb-worm.    The 

)e«a  tnuupueot  membnaa,  wlih  oDly  faiat 
■iflni  of  Dbrilloui  itnicture,  Inclonng  a 
gnumUr  mat,  In  vhlch  there  li  a  nDcleui 
HUTOunded  by  a  clear  ipa».  They  are  dea- 
Utute  ol  ■  mnutli,  ud  Eutb  not  the  power 
of  glTlng  out  peeudopodla.  uid  hitherto  no 
deDnlle  orguii  have  ^wen  detected  In  them, 
•o  that  Hi!  ths  proceiua  of  uilnitUUng  focMl 
and  getthig  rid  ol  waete  moat  be  eifeclsd 
by  the  geoenil  aurticsol  Iha  hudy.    They 

rf'^eiriy  "in""  """ 
OregariouB  liirt-g&'ri-ui),  n.  (L  yrrgnriut, 
from  arcx.  grcgii. «  herd.)  Uailiig  the  habit 
of  aaumblfng  or  Uvtni  In  a  flock  or  herd: 
not  habitually  aolllary  or  llring  alone^  ai, 
cattle  sod  theep  an  gngariaiu  aolmali. 

ttmrlonillyWra'gi'ri-iu-lilkade.  Inagre' 

OninilOlunBII  (grt-gi'rTiu  nei).  n.  The 
■tata  or  qualliy  gf  being  gregariuui  or  of 
living  In  flocka  or'herda;  diapotitlon  to  aiao- 
eiate  togetlier. 

OttBtM,  Onto  (gre'gSX  n.  A  abort  Jacket 
or  cloik  made  ol  tblck  ooane  eloih  with  a 


eatabllahed.  or  prudaeed  by  Oregory  — < 
gorian  caUndar,  the  calendar  aa  refer 
by  Pope  Ongory  Xlll.  In  1J82,  which  __ 
Juata  the  leap-jrean  ao  aa  to  harmonUe  the 


llnndat«>.thatTa, 


-Ongnri 


''.^.'; 


Introduced  Into  the  aervlce  ol  the  Cbrlitlan 
ehurcb  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  about  the  end  of 
the  alxUicentary.— Orejrortert  ttUteope^  the 

log  teleacope.  iavented  by  Jwnea  Gregory. 

SraleaaorolinHthemntlcilntheDnlvenJtyof 
L  Andrew!,  aad  aflerwarda  of  Sdlnburi^ 
Oralt(gr«tl,  r.i     Same  aa  Qnet.  to  weep. 


<te«uii( 


ith).  n.     Same  aa  QraiU. 
■     -al).  a.    [L.  ffrtWum,  the 
peitalalng  to  the  lap  or 


2,  £cclw  an  eplicinul  omament  tor  the 
breait.  Up,  and  ihoulUera,  orlglnaltj  a  plain 
towel  of  flae  Uoen,  uiad  In  ordination  to 
protect  tb*  eacred  veitmente  tram  any  drops 

to  match  the  splicopa]  Teetmenla. 


bunting  Into  many  pieces,  doe*  great  In- 
Joiy,  and  la  partlcuJarlj  uaeful  In  annoying 
Ml  enemy  In  treucbea  and  other  lodgmente. 
—Hand  grtnatU,  a  amall  grenade,  uaoalljr 
aboatSt  Incbea  In  diameter.  Intended  to  be 

covered-way.  or  upon  bealegen  mounting  a 
breach.  —  Ha  mpurf  grtnadri.  grenadoa  of 

over  the  parapet  In  a  trough. 
OnllAlllar  [gren-a-dSr^  n.     1.  L. 
■oldlar  who  threw  hand  grenades. 


of  long  service  and  al:knowledged  bruTery 
were  Kleclsd  lor  tbli  duty,  to  that  Uiej 
soon  funned  a  kind  of  iiiU.  They  were  the 
foremnat  in  aiuulla.  At  Ant  there  were  only 

psniet  of  grenadlen  were  £>inied  In  Pnnce 

When  hand  grenadea  weutoutof  general  use. 
the  name  was  itlll  retained  for  the  company, 
the  m^mliera  of  which  were  of  great  height 
llitingulBbedbya  particular  dresB, 


ment  are  equaliieit  in  ai 

malnaonly'lo  the  reglr 
guarda.  ~  1  A  bird  of  I 


battalion  or  regl- 

Brltlah  army  re- 
ent  of  grenadier 
rllltant  plumage. 


aranadllla  (gren-a-dino),  n.  a  cabinet 
wood  Imported  from  theWesI  Indies,  called 
alw  Grenada  Cociu,  being  a  lighter  ipedea 

<]ntt»dlIie(greD'a-dln),n.  A  tbin  gamy  lUk 

dered,  used  lor  ladles'  dresses,  shawls,  Ac 
arsDAIlo  (gri-ntdS).  n.  Same  aa  areiuuU. 
OnuUt  (gre'nal).  n.  Same  as  Oanu' 
OrUMtUOnn  (gren-st'l-lomi).  a.    E 

the  lorm  nf  nvnatite. 

I'al-ltXn.    [Fr-irrmaE,  igar- 

tbedded 

-.„ >l1>ie  b;r 

alao  called  iVunwlic 

Oniieli»d«,l  n-     CblldiahneM.     Oiaturr. 

Qnt't  WrtsI,  ii     See  0HIB3.' 

Orauon&l  (grea-id'rl-al).  a,  (L.  {rrauM,  a 
going.  alep-J  In  entitAeltw,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  birda  which  have  three  toei  tor- 

behlnd. 


teew  (grO),  prot.  of  BIOB. 

Orav,  Iffneom),!!.  [Ciaap.t>.anttn,Q. 
pa  uen ,  Dan.  ante,  to  ahudder,  aa  wf th  homw-  ] 
ToabDdder;  to  ahiver:  to  beftlledwlth  terror; 
to  (eel  horror,    [acolch.1 

arewKgrnXa.  udn.    Onwk.     [Scotch.] 


anwU  (gifl'l-aX  n.  A  genua  ol  plant!  of  the 
nat.  order  Tlllaceai,  ao  named  In  honour  of 
Dr.  Orew,  celebrated  for  his  work  oo  the 
anatomv  of  vegetablea  The  ipecies  are  dis- 
tributed chiefly  through  the  wanner  reglona 
ol  the  Old  World.  They  are  trees  or  ahruba, 

yellow  flowers  In  axillary  cymo  or  terminal 
panlclea  The  (mit  of  one  or  two  apeolea  Is 
used  In  India  for  making  aherbeL  O.  flat- 
tica  la  valued  lor  the  smagth  and  alutliilty 

bewHnuh  QruMonu  (grO'annX  >■  (See 
OKKW.]   Cauaing  one  to  ahudder;  tristful; 

horrible;  ugly.  '  31c  grmweine  wlshea,  that 
men  ahould  be  alaughtered  Like  aheep.'  Sit 


Gt«wt(gTtlt),tL  In  muifnp,  a  term  applied  to 
earth  ol  a  dinereot  colour  from  the  reat, 

are  ■^■whing  for  minea. 
QnY  (gri).    See  G 


Jtgfi'hoi     ..         .     .__ 
..  .  ,  _..J.  jrey.Aundr,  m^,  a  greyhi 
L  bitch;  Sc  ercir,  a  greybouod.     The  : 
ivould  aeem  to  have 
the  colour]    A  tall  lit 


are  many  aub-vuieUes  of  the  greyhound, 
trom  the  liiah  greyhound  and  Highland 
breed  to  the  amoolh-halred  southern  breeda, 
and  the  Italian  greyhound.  It  la  one  ot  the 
oldest  Taiietlea  of  the  dog  known,  being 
llgured  on  Egyptian  monumenti,  and  la  asp- 


the  gauhound  ot  old  Bn^lah 

Same  aa  Omir-Iog. 
<grai.  akoch'gTii), 


7-Iu  (grilag),  n.  Same  aa  Omir-Iog. 
yt,  Beotall-«ravl  <Krai.  akoch'grii), 
orlgbially  doltish  -■---■ 


hones  being  all  ot  a  gray  colour.  II  forma 
the  aecond  regiment  of  dragoona^ 

OraymclM.  n.     Same  as  OrovHaeti. 

Orlmafgrl'aaX  n  A  genus  ol  pUnla,  nat 
order  Myrtaceie.  The  beat  known  apeclea  Is 
a.  mvli^a  (the  anchory-pear).  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  which  baa  long  been  cuitivat«d  in 
our  stoves  for  lla  handsome  foliage.  The 
fruit  ia  a  ruaaet-bniwn  drupe,  and  la  plckleil 


Oribbla  (gtllilX  1- 
damagc 


Isopod  a 


i.  In  miiuiu 
OrtdeigriJ^ 
tatheala  of  ;inf ,  O.  &  ;  irtf^n.  tn  strike.  pleR^ 
cut.  from  i)fnU,  a  rDd^vanl;  lit.  to  atlik* 


lo  cnt  '  Ra  ton  ths  mdirtg  nrord  .  . 
pUHd  thTDUgb  him.'     Millan. 

ThouEh  hll  Ihllh  Ihc  nonil  iikI  dldfrbb. 

1.  To  gntB]  lo  (IT  bunblr  'AboTe  tk 
wood  which  arida  ud  dun  Ito  leaOa 
rlbi'    T.nnvi™. 

Qrlda  (grid),  n.  A  gnttnK  or  hmh  •onni 
■  hknfi  Kixplng  or  culUag. 

tetdeUnterld'c-UD).  n.  [Fr.  rrii  delix,  fli 
gny.  ]  A  colour  miad  Dl  white  uul  red,  i 
>  (my  rtolet 


Seih  ind  B>h 


Perduldh. 
anw*  (BT«>).  n.    In 
dflgnfi  or  Attip.  '  ~ 


IkM(grtr).  n.     [Ft.,  grievmioa,  whml  op- 


:   thiit  wUch  tlSsiM  'o 


t;  to  tnni  out  iMdly;  t 


OiteffU tertrtui), o.  fqHoI grief. 


,.    r.  lAWntojrrwio;  D.  jirifB«i, 

to  art.  (ret,  grumble;  IcAgnnla,  (ohowLJ 
Tocont;  toloDcL  willi/arMan  Uuobjaci 


[OuL  snoHieA, 
uut  BmiMr&j  not  floimn:  propvnj,  thnve 
ot  pMU  or  niou-luel:  «1*d,  1  pat-flrc 

JScolch.) 

OrlMln(l(gT«i'lii|),  n.  A  lUltcHci  ■  lUir. 

CMoTKbia  (grir'a-bl),  a,    Ouulng  glial; 

luDADtabLA.     Qavtr, 
aileTailOa(Kr«v'in>),<L  |3Maun.]  l.Tlut 

_...... ... .....   .-,(^^jg^ 


)  Oriar 


Stk.  Borden,  oppmiioa,  hudihlp.troabla 
OrlBTuiee-tiiODnr  (Krti'uia-mtiDs-gtr),  n. 
0ns  Elxn  ta  till  much  about  frieruicAi, 
pubUcorprirate;  ono  who  compialni  moch 
aod  loDdly  iboQI  hii  own  or  bU  pwtj'i 
hardthipL 
OrlsTUioerl  (grtT'ana.fr),  n  One  wba  com- 

compUfiita, 

Oll«T*  (srtt\  V  I  jirel,  ii  pp  ffriettd;  ppr. 
DriuFinp.  (O.Fr.  grirmr,  grcvrr.  to  oppmi: 
Ltrnnv-rroDiirracu  SeeailATI,a.3  I.  To 
givg  pain  or  mrnd  to:  Uy  Inflict  mantal  pain 
upon:  to  wound  (he  teeltnga  ol;  to  make 
toFTowful;  to  c«iis?  lo  aaffcr;  to  afflict. 


OrtaTB  (grt'X  B.i  To  feel  irief ;  ta  bs  In 
pain  ot  mlnilDa  account  of  an  btII  ;  to  aor- 
row;  tomonni;  followed  byof./or,  andowr, 

OrlSTavQrMve(cr«>),  n.  [A,  Sai.  s«rit/o.  a 
govanior,baillff.aeent,oriwTe.l    A  mana- 

reaT« ;  a  manorial  bailiff.  [Old  Knglldi  and 

QileTer  (grtvtr).  n  one  who  or  that  which 

AlIbmiEh  hic  link  In  it»  world  ihij  nitnTCraMf. 
OnmnglT  (grtT'lng-UX  adv.     In  Borrow; 

arl*T<nu(gT«T^Xa.  IFromffrteMorm*/.] 
1.  Ciminiigrteroraanaw;  palotiil:  aOUctlve; 
hard  to  bear;   heavr;  aflvare;  offentlve; 

i-  Great;  abocloui;  helnoua;  ffla^lloui;  ag- 


3.  Expreialiu  great  uneaalneiB  o 
grleTinco;  tulf  of  griet;  Indlcal 
grief  or  aUDlctlan;  aa,  A^rUtctUQ 


{««f  ut-U).  adt     In  >  grievouB 

fnUy;  caltroltonaly;  gnKtlj:  helnouil]'. 
QTlaroIUIIMI  <gre''u>-nea),  n.    The  condl- 

tlatiorqpidit]iolbelii;grieiroD>:oppmalTe- 

neaa:  anictlon;  atrocitj;  enorml^. 
Orlirt  (grif),  n.    Oripe:  gnip:  reach.     'A 

relnor  goldwlthlnoor  ■ptils's^r^.'    Hiil- 

Grlffla  (Kriffln),  n.  [Ferhapi  Cttmi  prison, 
the  grimn  being  homoroualr  regarded  >a  a 
kind  of  Kranoe  hybrid  animal,  neither  In- 
dian nor  Sngllah.)  A  iporilra  name  glien 
in  India  to  a  oeWMUmer  Irom  Britain;  a 
aieaDhom;  a  novice. 

Otima,  arlfltm  (griffln,  griffon),  n.  [Fr. 
ffr^on,  IV  gr^tm*.  from  L  ffry^,  ffTjnmu*. 
grUBn,  (ram  Or.  yrup;  grmot.  a  ErJSon.l 
I.  Id  iHiFt*.  an  ImagCnair  animal  eald  to  be 
Benaralod  betwMn  the  lion  uid  the  eagle. 
The  for*  part  la  Kprcaented  aa  an  eagle  and 
the  lower  part  aa  a  lion.  Thl>  animal  wu 
auppoaed  to  watch  over  mlr 
Udden  trwunin.  and  waa 


...  *p«ciMot  Till- 

tnre<>'tilnir/UDUt)  round  CdSa  (la  ixialdiT]. 
In  tbe  moanlainou)  una 

ot  Europe,  North  ArHca.  and  Tnrluy.    The 
fHnrtUagiiSin  It  the  laiamergeyfr. 
-  "-    '     1  inif'nn-lim),  n.    -Hie  itate  or 
Ola  griflln,  or  ntw  Indian  cadet; 

m  A.  Sal.  graglama 


Mjtng  Huppoied  generally  to  have  refereEiGo 
to  the  mirth  and  chMTfDtDeaa  aacribed  to 
tbegnHhopper.bulbyUr  NuvatbowDio 
be  a  corruption  (or  M  irurry  at  a  Qratt— 
the  areekB  being  proTerblaUy  nnlnn  ot  by 
the  Bomaiu  aa  fooit  of  good  UtIbs  and  tr«e 
potatlona;  comp.  al»  MaOrwKfrvareti. 
Ibe  nun*  ot  one  ot  the  charactera  In  Vdall'i 
comedy  or  Raip*  Hoiiter  DoiiUr. 

OrlK  (grig),  ».    Heath.    [Prorlaclal.] 


prafUe,  rrom  L.  L.  fralitula,  corrupted  (or  L 

hurdle.) '  1.  To  broil  on  a 'grliror  grtdlran. 

£  To  torment  a.  It  by  broiling. 
Orlll  (KriU  A     A  gral«d  utenill  for  broiling 

meat,  Ac.  over  a  Are;  a  gridlrua 
arm,!  anUe.!  a.     |P.  gnlUn.  to  ahlver.) 

Cauiing  to   ihake   through   cold;  hence, 

Hvere;  *tem. 

omit  (Eril).  >.(.    To  caoM  to  ahalie;  to 

terrify.     Oarlrt. 

arUI&dB  (gril.Udl.  n.  |Fr.,  from  jrHlir,  to 
broil  SteOKlULl  1.  Theactot  grilling - 
2.  Ueat,  Hah.  or  the  like  broiled  on  a  griU 
or  gridiron, 

arlUBCa  (grU'AJ),  n.  [Fr.,  from  prilla,  a 
grate,  a  railing.  See  QniLL,  el.)  In  mgiii 
a  framework  conipoied  of  heavy  beami  laid 
longitudinally,  and  croiaed  at  right  anglea 

to  luitiln  fouudadoni  >inf  prevent  their 
Irrt^lar  eellllng  In  aoili  of  unequal  com- 
preailblllty.  The  grlllwe  li  nnnly  bedded, 
and  the  earth  packed  Into  the  lnt«nClcea 
between  the  beaniB;  a  Hooring  of  thick 
plauki,  tarmed  a  platform,  li  then  laid  on 
It.  and  on  thit  the  foundation  couraai  r»t. 
Orllla  toril).  n.  [Fr.  See  Qrili..  to  broil.) 
A   Uttlce  or  open    work  or   grating;    a 


>UIe  UK  dDOT  of  EqElUli  C' 


callty.  ehrine.  to 


netalac 


,        ,  lUl  iooloelng  or  prolecl- 

Mcred  building.  (0  A  nnalT  acreen  or  iron 
ban  inaerledTn  the  door  ot  a  monuUu  or 
conventual  building.  In  order  to  allow  the 
lomato  to  convcrM  with  vieiton.  or  to 
aniwer  Inqulrlei  without  opening  the  door; 

the  WlekFl  of  >  Innnanlan 

Orm-rt 


(he  common  aalmon  on  Ita  Orat  return  frmn 
the  •«■  to  frtah  water. 
[trim  (grim),  a.  [A.Sai  ^m,  prfmrn.  tierce. 
rough,  (erocloiu;  jrroma.  (ury.  Cog.  Icel. 
grimm.  aavage,  angry.  uglT.  Dan.  prfm.  ugly. 
D.jKiXH.UKTy.irnminM.tDgrDwlia  orimm. 
turioui^  gnmnun,  to  rage:  comp.  dio  W. 
grem.  a  gnaah,  a  ■nirl,  pTwniaw.  to  marl.) 
Of  •  (orblddlng  or  fear-lniplring  aepect: 

" ' ' turiom;  horrid;  Dnrrlble: 

hideona;  stem: 


(rightful:  ghaatly:  griilj; 


-CMoiflp.  Brim.   OrUtg.    Haggard.     Sec 


■pprobatlon 
imlrk. 


mue  (gri.mii'),  V.I  pretApp.  ^iinoenf; 
r  yrimaeirtg.  To  make  grimaces;  to  dift. 
't  the  countenance;  to  grin  alTectedly. 


(gri^miat). 


and'°RuilK>i.  that'  li.  ifoll.jin.  dim. 


1  (nil).  *.L    (Prom  Fr.  jrOiit.  to  broil.       arimt 
n  gfii,  a  gridiron,  grUi^,  m  irnile;  (^  Fr       black 


.    [Coi 
itnaL,  . 

liter;  dirt; 


[Comp.  K.  jrima,  Dan, 
itreak,  grin.  aoot.  lamp- 


eh,  Sc.  loot;      g.po;      },>ib;      b.  Fr,  tOKi 


GRIME 


430 


CrBIPPER 


In  came  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 
And  stood  at  wUUara's  feet. 


grained.    '  A  man  may  go  over  Bhoei  in  the 
grime  of  it'    Shak. 

Grime  (grim),  o.  t.  pret  &  pp.  grimed;  ppr. 
griming.    To  sully  or  soil  deeply;  to  dirt 

My  face  l'\l£rime  with  filth, 
Blanket  my  loios,  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots.      ShaJk. 

Grimily  (grtm'i-liX  adv.  In  a  grimy  manner 

or  condition;  foully. 
GbimlnesB  (grlm'i-nes),  n.     The  state  or 

Quality  of  being  grimy;  foulness;  fllthiness; 

dirtiness. 

Grimly  (grimliX  a.  Having  a  grim,  hideous, 

or  stem  look. 

.. .„, 

Bean.  &-  FL 

Grimly  (grimliX  adv.  In  a  grim  manner; 
fiercely ;  lerociously ;  sullenly. 

CMmmer  (grim'^r),  n.    A  sort  of  hinge. 

Grlmm'B  Leiw,  n.  In  phUoL  a  law  dis- 
covered bv  Jacob  L.  Orimm,  the  great  Ger- 
man philologist  formulating  certain  changes 
which  the  mute  consonants  undergo  in 
corresponding  words  in  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  the  Aryan  family  of  lan- 
guages. According  to  this  law,  stated  briefly, 
the  labials  p.  6,/  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  San- 
skrit, become  /,  t>.  b  in  Gothic  (with  which 
English  and  the  other  low  German  languages 
agreeX  and  b  (v),  /,  v  in  old  High  German; 
the  dentals  t,d.th  in  Greek,  &c.,  become 
th,t,d  in  Gothic,  and  d,  z,  t  In  old  High 
German;  and  the  gutturals  k,  g,  ch  in  Greek, 
i^c,  become  h  (not  quite  r^ularlyX  k,  g  in 
GoUiic,  and  g,  ch,  ilr  inold  High  German;  as 
Skr.  pitri,  Qr.patir,  h. pater,  Goth,  fadrein, 
O.HG.  vatar,  tA\  =  lS^  father;  Skr.  toam.  Or. 
tu,  L.  (u,  Goth,  thu,  O.H.G  du,  aU  =  B.  thou; 
8kr. jdnu  (for  gdnu),  Gr.  gonu,  L  genu,  Goth. 
knxu,  O.  H.G  ehniu,  ehneo,  aIl=E.  knee,  ^. 
See  also  the  articles  on  the  separate  let- 
ters. 

Orlmne88(grim'iies).  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  grim;  flereeness  of  look;  sternness. 

Orlmslr,t  OrUnsert  (grim'sdr),  n.  [From 
grim  and  rir,  or  perhaps  from  Fr.  grineeur, 
'  an  angry  gnasher  of  the  teeth '  (Cotgrave), 
from  grincer,  to  gnash  the  teeth.  ]  A  haughty 
offlciaJ;  a  person  in  office  who  acts  proudly 
or  arrogantly;  a  stem,  unsociable  person; 
a  curmutlsreun. 

Even  Tiberius  Cxsar,  who  otherwise  was  known 
for  a  grimtir,  and  the  most  unsociable  and  melan- 
choly man  in  the  world.  Holland. 

Grimy  (grlm'i).a.  Full  of  grime;  foul;  dirty. 

Grin  (grin),  v.t.  pret  ^  pp.  grinned;  ppr. 
grinnitig.  [A.  Sax.  grinnian,  grennian,  to 
grin,  Dan.  grine,  D.  grijnen.  O.  areinen,  to 
grin,  to  cry.  to  weep.]  1.  To  snarl  and  show 
the  teeth,  as  a  doff.— 2.  To  set  the  teeth  to- 
gether and  open  the  lips;  to  show  the  teeth 
as  in  laughter,  scorn,  or  paio. 

Fools  g^n'M  on  fools.  Vouiig. 

Back  to  the  hall  the  urchin  ran. 
Took  In  a  darkling  nook  his  post. 
And  ^ti'mnV  and  muttered  Lost  I  I^stl  I.o^t! 

Sir  ir.  SroU. 

Cbrln  (grin),  v.t  1.  To  show,  set,  or  snap,  in 
grinning. 

They  neither  could  defend,  nor  can  pursue: 
^uXgTtHH'd  tlicir  teeth,  and  cast  a  helple^is  view. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  express  by  grinning. 

He  ceased,  for  both  seem'd  highly  pleased.and  Death 
Grinn'd  horrible  a  ghastly  smile.  Milton. 

Orln  (grin),  n.  The  act  of  closing  the  teeth 
and  showing  them,  or  of  withdrawing  the 
lipa  and  showing  the  teeth;  hence,  a  smile; 
a  forced  or  sneering  smile. 

The  muscles  were  so  drawn  together  on  each  side 
of  his  face,  that  he  shewed  twenty  teeth  at  Aprin, 

Addison. 
•Tis  pitiful 
To  court  \grin  when  you  should  woo  a  soul. 

Cowptr. 

Ollnt  (grinX  n.  [A.  Sar  grin,  gym,  a  snare, 
a  net.  Sc.  girn,  a  snare.  ]  A  snare  or  trap 
which  snaps  and  closes  when  a  certiUn  part 
is  touched. 

"Xhitgrin  «hall  take  him  by  the  heel,  and  the  robber 
shall  prevail  against  him.        job  xviiL  9.  Fd.  t6ii. 

And  like  a  bird  that  hasteth  to  his  ^^r>i. 

Not  knowing  the  peril  of  his  life  therein.     Chaucer. 

Orln  (grinX  v.t    To  grind.  [Old  English  and 

Scotch.] 
Orlnoomefl  (gringHramzX  n.    An  old  cant 

term  for  syphilis. 

I  am  now  secure  from  ihcgrittrciftft, 
I  can  lose  n«>thing  that  way.  Masstngrr. 

Grind  (grind),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  ground,  very 
rarelv  grinded;  ppr.  grinning.  [A.  Sax. 
grindan,  to  grind;  griet  and  ground  (n.)  are 
from  this  word.]  1.  To  break  and  reduce  to 
fine  particles  or  powder  by  friction,  as  in  a 
mill  or  with  the  teeth;  to  comminute  by 
attrition;  to  triturate. 

Take  the  millstones  and  grind  mead.      Is.  zlvii.  3. 


Fierce  famine  is  your  lot  for  this  misdeed, 
Reduc'd  to  grind  the  plates  on  which  you  feed. 

DrydtM. 

2.  To  wear  down,  smooth,  or  sharpen  by 
friction;  to  make  smooth,  sharp,  or  pointed; 
to  rub  one  thing  against  another;  to  whet: 
to  grate.    'I  have  ground  the  axe  myself. 
Shak. 

(He)  gan  lo grind 
His  grated  teeth  for  great  disdain.       S/enser. 

8.  To  oppress  by  severe  exactions;  to  afflict 
cmelly;  to  harass;  as,  to  grind  the  faces  of 
the  poor. 

Now  Roman  is  to  Roman 

More  hateful  than  a  foe. 
And  the  tribunes  beard  the  high 

And  the  fathers  grind  the  low.    MacatUay. 

4.  To  prepare  for  examination;  to  instmct; 
as,  he  \% grinding  me  in  Greek.  [University.] 

5.  To  instruct  in;  to  teach.  'A  pack  of 
humbugs  and  quacks,  that  weren^  fit  to 

g^t  their  living,  but  by  orttuitna  Latin  and 
reek.'  Thackeray.  [University.]— 6.  To 
prepare  one's  self  in  by  study;  to  acquire  by 
study;  as.  to  grind  Greek.  [University.] 
Grind  (fiTindX  v.t  l.  To  perform  the  act  or 
operation  of  grinding;  to  move  a  mill,  or 
some  object  regarded  as  resembling  a  milL 

Fetter'd  they  send  thee 
Into  the  common  prison,  there  to  grind 
Among  the  slaves  and  asses.  Mitten. 

2.  To  be  moved  or  robbed  together,  as  in 
the  operation  of  grinding;  as,  the  grinding 
Jaws. —  3.  To  be  ground  or  pulverized  by 
friction;  as,  com  will  not  grind  well  before 
it  is  dry. — i.  To  be  polished  or  sharpened 
by  friction ;  as,  glass  grinds  smooth ;  steel 
grinds  to  a  fine  edge.— 5.  To  work  up  for  an 
examination;  to  study.    [University.] 

He's  a  fellow  that  grinds,  and  so  he  can't  help 
getting  some  prizes.  Farrar. 

6.  To  perform  hard  and  distasteful  work;  to 
dradge. 

Grind  (grind),  n.  The  act  of  grinding,  or 
turning  a  mill,  or  similar  machine;  the  act 
of  performing  hard  and  distasteful  work:  a 
cant  term  used  in  the  universities  for  work- 
ing up  for  an  examination  by  cramming  the 
memory  with  the  necessary  facts;  hard  study. 

'Come  along,  bovs,'  cries  Hast,  always  ready  to 
leave  the  grind,  as  tie  called  it.  T.  Hnglus. 

Grinder  (grind '6r).  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  grinds;  as.  (a)  one  of  the  double  teeth 
used  to  grind  or  masticate  the  food;  a  molar; 
a  tooth  In  general 

Dear  Dr.  Johnson  loved  a  le^  of  pork. 
And  on  it  often  would  his  grinders  work. 

Dr.  H'olcott. 

(h)  One  who  sharpens  or  polishes  cutting 
instruments,  (c)  One  who  prepares  students 
for  an  examination;  a  crammer;  a  coach; 
also,  a  hard  student    [University.  ] 

Grindery  (grind'6-riX  n.  Shoemakers'  and 
other  leather- workers'  materials.  — Grindery 
warehouse,  a  shop  where  the  materials  and 
tools  for  shoemakers  and  other  leather- 
workers  are  kept  on  sale. 

Orlndlngly  (gnnd'ing-li).  adv.  In  a  erind- 
ing  manner;  cruelly;  harshly;  oppressively; 
harassingly.     Quart  Rev. 

Orlndlng-sUp  (grind'ing-slipX  n.  A  kind 
of  oil-stone;  a  hone. 

Qrlndle-stone  (grindl-stOnX  '»•  A  grind- 
stone.    [Obsolete  and  provincial] 

Such  a  light  and  nietall'd  dance 

Saw  you  never  yet  in  Franco; 

And  by  the  le.in-men  for  the  nonce 

That  turn  round  like  grtndle- stones.     B.  yenson. 

Qrlndlet  (grindletX  n.     A  small  ditch  or 

drain. 
Orlndle-tall  (gnndl-talX  n.    An  old  name 

for  an  animal  with  a  curling  tail. 

Their  horns  are  plaguy  strong,  they  push  down  palaces; 
They  tos*  our  little  habitations 

Like  whclps.lilcei:-ri«i^/^-/'in/j.  with  their  heeU  upward. 

Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Grindstone  (grind'stdn).  n.  A  flat  circular 
stone  used  for  grinding  or  sharpening  toola 
Grindstones  are  mounted  on  spindles,  and 
turned  by  a  winch-handle  or  by  machinerv. 
—To  bring,  put,  or  hold  one's  ncse  to  the 
aritidstone.  to  oppress  one;  to  treat  one 
harshly;  also,  to  bring  one  to  Justice  or  retri- 
bution; to  serve  one  out;  to  punish. 

He  would  chifir  them  and  tell  them  they  might  be 
ashamed,  for  Uck  of  courage,  to  suffer  the  l-ace- 
Ua.iuuman&  to  Ao/./  {Jietr  noses  to  tMegnnJstune. 

.WrM. 

Would  ten  to-roorrnw  suit  you  for  finally  t^Httctng 
B.'t  nose  to  the  grindstone  f  Dickens. 

Qrlnner  (inin'^r).  n.    One  who  grins. 
Qrlnnlngly  (grin'lng-liX  adv.   In  a  grinning 

manner. 

Qrlnt.t    For  Orindeth.     Chaueer. 
Orlnte,t  pret  of  miiMt    Ground.    Chaueer. 
GrlntlnK,tj)pr.  Grinding;  gnashing.  Chau- 

eer. 


Grlpt  (gripX  n.    The  griffon.    See  Getpk. 

Or^  (gripX  n.  [A.  Sax.  gripe.  See  the  verb 
Gripe,  also  Grab]  L  The  act  or  mode  of 
grasping  by  the  hand ;  act  of  holding  fast ; 
specifically,  the  grasp  peculiar  to  any  secret 
fraternity  as  a  means  of  recognition;  aa,  the 
masonic  grip;  also,  power  or  strengUi  in 
grasping  or  nolding  fast;  as,  what  a  grip  he 
has!  'fii  the  hard  onp  of  his  hand.'  Tenny- 
son.—^ That  by  which  anything  is  gTMped; 
a  hilt  or  handle;  as,  the  grip  of  a  sword. 

Grip  (grip),  v.t  To  grasp  by  the  hand;  to 
gripe:  to  seize  forcibly;  to  hold  fast 

Cnlp  (gripX  v.i.  Naut  to  take  hold;  to  bold 
fast;  as,  the  anchor  grips. 

Grip,  Gripe  (grip,  gripX  n.  [A.  Sax.  aratp, 
a  furrow  or  ditch;  Sc.  grupe,  channel  in  a 
bvre  for  urine.]  A  small  ditch  or  furrow;  a 
channel  to  carry  off  water  or  other  liquid. 

A  man  comfortably  dressed  lay  flat  on  his  back  in 
Xhegrife.  Trench. 

Grip,  Gripe  (grip,  gripX  v.t  To  trench;  to 
drain;  to  cut  mto  ditches  or  furrowa 

Gripe  (gripX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  griped;  ppr. 
griping.  I  A.  Sax.  grtpan,  to  gripe,  to  grasp, 
to  apprehend;  comp.  IceL  gripa,  greipa, 
D.  grxjpen,  Goth,  greipan,  Q.  gre\fen,  0.0. 
gryan,  to  seize,  from  same  root  as  grab 
(which  seei]  1.  To  catch  with  the  hand  and 
to  clasp  closely  with  the  fingers;  to  bold 
tight  or  close;  to  clutch. 

He  that  speaks  doth  gri^  the  hearer's  wrist. 
Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action 


With  wrinkled  brows. 


ShmJk. 


2.  To  seize  and  hold  fast;  to  embrace  closely. 

He  had  griped  the  monarchy  in  a  stricter  and  faster 
hold.  Jer.  T«ol»r. 

3.  To  clench;  to  tighten. 

Unlucky  Wclsted  1  thy  unfeeling  master. 

The  more  thou  ticklest.  gripes  bis  hand  the  faster. 

4.  To  give  pain  to  the  bowels  of,  as  if  by 
pressure  or  contraction.— 5.  To  phich;  to 
straiten;  to  distress;  to  oppresa  'How  inly 
sorrow  gripes  his  souL'    Shak. 

A  disposition  is  everywhere  exhibited  by  osen  in 
office  to  gri/e  and  squeeze  all  submitted  to  thcsr 
authority.  Brmnghsm. 

Gripe  (gripX  v.l  1.  To  take  fast  hold  of  any- 
thing with  or  as  with  the  hand;  to  clasp 
anytning  closely  with  the  fingers.- 2.  To 
get  money  by  hard  bargains  or  mean  exac- 
tions; as,  &  griping  miser. — 8.  To  suffer  grip- 
ing pains.— 4.  Haut  to  lie  too  close  to  the 
wind,  as  a  ship. 

Gripe  (giipX  '*•  I-  Grasp;  seizure;  fast  bold 
with  the  hand  or  paw  or  with  the  arms;  also, 
power  or  strength  in  grasping  or  holding 
fast 

Upon  my  bead  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown. 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  4fri/r.      Shak. 

2.  Squeeze;  pressure. 

Fired  with  this  thought  at  once  he  strained  the  breut; 
Tis  true  the  hardened  breast  resists  thcgrt'/e. 

Dryden. 

8.  Oppression;  croel  exaction;  as.  a  usurer's 
gripe. — 4.  Affliction;  pinching  diatrets;  as, 
the  gripe  of  poverty. 

Adam,  at  the  news. 

Heart-struck  with  chilling  ^rt/ir  of  sorrow  stood. 

That  all  his  senses  bound.  Milton. 

5.  t  A  miser. 

Let  him  be  a  bawd.  ^  gripe,  an  usurer,  a  vfllalo. 

Burton. 

0.  A  lever  to  press  against  awheel  to  retard 
or  stop  its  motion;  a  brake.  — 7.  In  med. 
(especially  in  i><.)  a  kind  of  pinching  inter- 
mittent pain  in  the  intestines,  of  tne  cha- 
racter of  that  which  accompanies  diarrhcca; 
colic— 8.  Naut.  (a)  the  forefoot  or  piece  of 
timber  which  terminates  the  keel  at  the 
fore-end.  (6)  The  compass  or  sharpness  of 
a  ship's  stem  under  water,  chieflv  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  stem,  (c)  pi  An  assem- 
blage of  ropes,  dead-eyes,  and  hooks,  (aa- 
tened  to  ring-bolts  in  the  deck  to  secure  the 
boats. 

Orlpet  (grip),  n.    A  griffln.    See  Grtpb. 

QrlpetUl  (grip'ful).  a.    DUposed  to  gripe. 

Qrlpe-penny  (grip'pen-niX  n.  A  niggard;  a 
miser.    Mackenzie. 

Griper  (grip'^r).  n.    One  who  gripes;  an  op- 

J>re8sor:  an  extortioner. 
rlpe'B-eggt  (gripz'egX  n.    A  griffin  or  vul- 
ture's egg :  a  technical  name  for  one  of  the 

vessels  used  by  alchemists. 
Orlplngly  (grip'ing-liX  adv.    In  a  griping  or 

oppressive  manner;  with  a  griping  pain  in 

the  intestines. 
Qrlple,  a.    See  G ripple. 
Orlpleness,  *>.    See  Gripplenbss. 
GrlpMl  (grip'alX  a.    G ripple;  rapadona 

Sir  W.  Scott 
Grippe  (gripX  n.   A  French  term  applied  to 

various  epidemic  forms  of  catarrh. 
Grlpper  (grip'^rX  n.    L  An  Irish  term  for  a 

process-server  or  sheriff's  oflScer;  a  bailiff. 


F&te.  far,  fat.  U\\\       m§.  met  hto;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not.  mOve;       tObe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii.  Sc.  abunc;      S,  Sc.  ffy> 
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2.  In  printing,  one  of  the  flngen  on  «n  im* 

preaaion  cylinder  which  seixe  the  paper  by 

one  edge  and  carry  it  to.  and  sometimes 

through,  the  press. 
Qxlppie.  Qrlpiyy  (grip'iX  a.    Avaricious; 

disposed  to  demiad.    (Scotch.  ] 
OrlJpple  Wpl),  n.    [Dim.  of  grip.  ]    A  grip. 

—Qrippxe  for  arippie,  gripe  for  gripe ;  fair 

play  in  wrestlmg.    [Scotch.  ] 
Orlpi>le,t  Orlplet  (^P^X  a.  [From  stem  of 

gnp,  gripe,  grab.]    I  Griping;  tenacious. 

On  his  shield  he  grip^  hold  did  Uy.    S/euttr. 

2.  Orasping;  greedy;  oppressive;  covetous. 

It  ii  easy  to  observe  that  none  are  so  grtfpU  and 
hard-fisted  as  the  childless.  2>.  HaU, 

arlpple,t  Qrlplet  (griplX  ^  A  grip;  a 
grasp. 

Ne  ever  Artegall  \\\igripU  strong 
For  any  thinge  would  slacke.  but  still  upon  him  hong. 

Sptnstr. 

Qriiypto-mlnded  (grip1*mInd-edX  a.  Of  a 
grtping,  tenacious,  greedy,  or  miserly  dispo- 
idtion. 

O  Cyrus,  ho«r  many  close-handed,  grippU-mintbd 
Christians  shall  once  be  choked  in  judgement  with 
the  example  of  thy  Just  munificence  f       Bp.  HttlL 

Orlppl0iiMt,t  Qriplanesst  (gripa-nes).  n. 
The  quality  of  being  griple;  grasping  dispo- 
sition. 

Qrtlilias  (gr^'kwMsX  n.  pi  A  South  African 
br^  of  half-castes,  occupjring  the  banks  of 
the  Orange  River,  resulting  ftom  the  inter- 
course between  the  Dutch  settlers  and  Hot- 
tentot and  Bush  women.  Part  are  Christians 
and  considerably  civilized,  beins  successful 
agriculturists  and  cattle-breeders.  They 
have  a  thriving  settlement  called  Grlqua- 
town.  590  miles  north-east  of  Cape  Town. 

Ql1l,t  H.    [Fr.,  gray.]  A  kind  of  fur.   Chau- 

QrlnlUe  (gr§s-al'X  n.  fFr.  grU,  gray]  A 
style  of  painting  in  various  gray  tints  em- 
ployed to  represent  solid  bodies  in  relief, 
such  as  friezes,  mouldings,  ornaments  of 
cornices,  bas-reliefs,  Ac. 

Grliambert  (gris-am'b^rX  n.  Ambergris.— 
&riMm6tfr-«team«iflavouLred  with  the  steam 
of  melted  ambergris. 


Beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  game. 
In  putrr  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boiled, 


Miitcn. 


Oriiet  (grdsX  n.  A  step  or  range  of  stepa 
SeeGRBB. 

Which  as  m£rist  or  step  may  help  these  lovers 
Into  your  favour.  ShaJt. 

QrlM  (grlsX  n.    [See  Geicb.J    A  swine. 

CMmoui  ttris'd-usX  a.  [L.  t^grintu;  gray, 
grizzled;  Fr.  gri;  gray.]  White,  mottled 
with  black  or  brown;  grizzled;  grizzly. 
McMndsr. 

Orliette  (grizet'X  n.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  grit, 
gray.]  1.  Originallv,  a  sort  of  gray  woollen 
fabric,  much  used  for  dresses  by  women  of 
the  inferior  classes:  so  called  from  its  gray 
colour.  Hence— 2.  A  girl  or  young  mamed 
woman  of  the  working-class;  more  com- 
monly, a  belle  of  the  working-class  given  to 
gaiety  and  gallantry ;  a  young  female  ser- 
vant Qi  loose  morals. 

She  was  the  handsomest  gristtt*  I  ever  saw.  SitrM*. 

Qrilklll  t  (grlsldn ),  fi.  [Dim  from prite  or 
griee.    SeeGRlCK.j    The  spine  of  a  hog. 

Cbrlllaa  (grisld-aX  n.  [After  G.  Orisley,  a 
Portuguese  botanist  ]  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  nat  order  Ly  thraceas,  containing  but  one 
species.  O.  aecunda,  a  native  of  Venezuela 
and  New  Granada.  It  is  a  shrub  with  oppo- 
site entire  leavM  and  rather  large  flowers 
in  ajLillary  cymes,  but  is  of  no  special  im- 
portance or  interest  The  Old  World  plant 
formerly  known  as  O.  tomentoaa  is  now  re- 
ferred to  another  genus  (WoodfordiaX 

Orltlfld  (grlz'ldX  a.  Of  a  mixed  colour; 
grizzled. 

I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  saw  in  a  dresro.  and  be- 
hold, the  rams  which  leaoed  upon  the  cattle  were 
ringstraked,  speckled,  and  frisUd.     Gen.  zzxL  la 

CMlUnMl  (grizlinesX  ^  Quality  of  being 
grisly  or  horrible. 

CbrUly  (grizOi).  a.  [A.  Sax.  gri$lie,gri$enlie, 
from  grtsan  or  OgrUan,  to  dreaitL  to  fear 
greatlv;  allied  to  G.  grdulieh,  horrible, 
oreadfttl,  ghastly;  grausen,  graven,  horror; 
grieseln,  to  shudder.  Akin  to  K.  grew, 
grw,  gretoeome]  Frightful;  horrible;  ter- 
rible; grim;  as,  a  grisly  countenance;  a 
(frufj/ spectre. 

MThilc  the  burghers  and  barons  of  the  north  were 
building  their  dark  streets  and  rristy  castles  of  oak 
and  sandstone  the  merchants  of  Venice  were  cover- 
ing their  palaces  with  porphyry  and  gold.     Rutkin. 

—  Ohaetiy,  Grim,   Qridy,  Haggard,     See 
under  GhastIt. 
Qrlily  (griz'liX  a.    Gray;  grizzled.    See 
Grizzlt. 


Orison  (gri'sunXn^  [Fr.,gray.  gray-hail«d. 
from  gri$,  grav  ]  A  South  American  animal 
of  the  weasel  kind.  Quio  viUaUu  or  OaXictii 
vittata,  a  little  laiger  than  a  weasel  It  is 
remaricable  for  being  black  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  body  and  nearly  white  above. 
It  is  very  amusing  in  captivity.  Called  also 
Huron. 

OrUons  (grft'sunzX  n.  pi.  In  geog,  (a)  the 
inhabitants   of   the   eastern   Swiss   Alps. 

go  The  largest  and  most  eastern  of  tne 
wiss  cantona 
Qrlst  (gristX  n.  [A.  Sax.  gri$t,  a  grinding, 
from  grindan,  to  grind.  See  Grind.  ]  1.  That 
which  is  ground:  com  ground;  that  which 
is  ground  at  one  time;  as  much  grain  as  is 
carried  to  the  mill  at  one  time,  or  the  meal 
it  produces. 
Get  grist  to  the  mill  to  have  plenty  in  store.  TusMtr. 

S.  Supply;  provision.  SmSt^  —  To  bring 
griitt  to  the  miii,  to  be  a  source  of  profit;  to 
bring  profitable  business  into  one's  hands. 

The  computation  of  degrees,  in  all  matrimonial 
causes,  is  wont  to  be  made  according  to  the  rules 
of  that  law,  because  it  bringM  grist  to  the  mill. 

Aylijri. 

Orlltto  (grisax  ^  [A.  Sax.  i/riateZ,  gr\»a; 
M.H.G.  ImuUX,  kro$Ul;  O.ILG.  knuUla, 
krottila,  kroepel;  Fria  griiuel.]  In  anat.  a 
smooth,  solid,  elasttt  subatance  in  animal 
bodies,  giving  support  with  a  certain  elasti- 
city to  various  parts,  as  in  the  nose,  ears, 
laiynx,  trachea,  and  sternum,  and  covering 
the  ends  of  all  bones  which  are  united  by 
movable  articulations;  cartilage. 

OrlBtly  (grisliX  a.  Consisting  of  gristle; 
like  gristle ;  cartilaginous ;  as,  the  grietly 
rays  of  fins  connected  by  membranes. 

Qnst-mllKgrist'milXn.  A  mill  for  grinding 
grain. 

dnt  (gritX  n.  [A.  Sax.  grytt,  grytta,  flour, 
bran,  gredt^  sand,  gravel.  grCt,  meal;  comp. 
E.  grout,  groata.  Allied  words  occur  in 
almost  all  the  Teutonic  tongues  as  well  as 
in  the  Celtic  and  Slavonic.  Comp.  IceL 
grjot,  stones,  rubble;  D.  grut,  groata;  G. 
flrtei,  grit,  griUie,  groata;  Sw.  grus,  grit; 
Dan.  gryite,  to  brulae,  to  grate;  W.  grut, 
grud,  grit,  gritty.  1  1.  The  coarae  part  of 
meal.— 2.  Oata  hulled  or  coarsely  ground; 
groata:  usually  in  the  plural— a  Sand  or 
gravel ;  rough  hard  particles.  —4.  In  geol. 
any  hard  aandstone  in  which  the  component 
grains  of  quartz  are  less  rounded  or  snarper 
than  in  ordinary  sandstones ;  as,  millstone 
grit;  grindstone  grit  —  6.  Structure  of  a  stone 
In  regard  to  fineness  and  closeneea  or  their 
oppoiitea;  aa.  a  hone  of  fine  grit.— 6.  Firm- 
neaa  of  mind ;  courage ;  spirit;  reaolution; 
determination;  pluck.    [United  Statea.] 

If  he  hadn't  a  had  the  clear  grit  in  him,  and 
showed  his  teeth  and  claws,  they  d  a  nullified  him 
so  you  wouldn't  see  a  grease  spot  of  him  no  more. 

HaliburtoH. 

T.tAUndofcrab.    HoUaiid. 
GrttCgritXa.    Great    [Scotch] 
He  has  sae  monie  taUn'  arts, 
Wi* grit  an*  sma*.  Bums. 

CMt  (gritX  v.i.  To  give  forth  a  grating 
aound,  aa  of  aand  under  the  feet;  to  grate; 
to  grind. 

The  sanded  floor  that^rtl£r  beneath  the  tread. 

GoldsfHitM. 

Orlt  (gritX  v.t  To  grate;  to  grind;  aa,  to 
ffrif  the  teeth.    [Colloq.] 

Gritll  t  (grithX  n.  [A.  Sax.  and  Icel  griUi, 
peace,  treatar,  aecurity:  property  a  Scandi- 
navian word.]    Agreement. 

CMt-rock,  Orlt-ftone  (grit'rok,  grit'etOnXn. 
See  Grit,  i. 

Ortttie  (grif  iX  a.  In  her.  a  term  applied  to 
the  field  when  compoaed  equally  of  metal 
and  colour. 

OritUn6U(gritl-ne8),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  gritty. 

Oritty  (grif  iX  a.  1.  Containing  sand  or  grit; 
consisting  of  grit ;  full  of  hard  particles ; 
sandy.  —2.  Courageous  and  resolute.  [  United 
SUtea.] 

CMvet  (griVet),  n.  A  small  green-gray  Abys- 
sinian monkev.  belonging  to  the  senus  Cerco- 
pithecua,  with  a  large  patch  of  long  whitish 
hairs  reaching  down  each  side  of  the  head 
like  whiskers.  The  common  monkey  which 
sits  on  a  barrel-organ  and  performa  certain 
actiona  ia  either  a  vervet  or  grivel  Some- 
timea  called  Tota. 

Orlwomlck  (gri-ven'ikX  n.  A  ailvercoinof 
Russiap  equal  to  10  copecks,  or  ^d.  sterling. 

OrlM  u;r§zX  n.  Same  as  Ori$e,  a  step  or 
range  of  stejps. 

CMieUn  (griz'e-linX    See  GRiDKLiif. 

QrlBto  (grizOX  n.  (Fr.  gri»,  G.  griee.  grav.] 
Gray:  a  gray  colour;  a  mixture  of  white 
and  black. 


O  thou  disembHng  cub !  what  wilt  thou  be 

When  time  liath  sow'd ^grtsMlt  on  thy  case?  Shalt. 

Qrinled  (griz'ldX  a.    Gray;  of  a  mixed 
colour. 
0rllBl7,0rll]y(grizliXa.    Somewhat  gray; 


Iving  creatures  do  change  their  hair  with  age, 
turning  to  be  gray  and  white,  as  is  seen  in  men. 
though  some  earlier  and  some  later.  ...  in  old 
squirrels  that  turn  grimtty.  Bacon. 

— Oriizly  or griely  bear,  a  large  and  ferocious 
bear  of  Western  North  America,  the  Urtue 
ferox  or  horribilit.  See  Bear. 
Qroan (gr6nX  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  grdnian,  grdnan, 
to  groan.  Probably  imitative.  Comp.  A.  Sax. 
grunan,  to  grunt ;  W.  grum,  a  groan ;  Fr. 
gronder,  to  grunt,  groan,  grumble.  ]  1.  To 
breathe  with  a  deep  murmuring  sound; 
to  utter  a  mournful  voice,  as  in  iwin  or 
sorrow;  to  utter  a  deep,  low-toned,  moan- 
ing sound;  to  sigh;  as,  a  nation  groans  under 
the  weight  of  taxes. 

For  we  that  arc  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being 
burdened.  a  Cor.  v.  4. 

2.  To  long  or  strive  after  something  with  deep 
earnestness,  and  as  if  with  groans. 

Nothing  but  holy,  pure  and  clear. 

Or  that  which  groaneth  to  be  so.       G,  Htrbtrt. 

Groan  (grOnX  n.  A  low,  moaning  sound; 
usually,  a  deep,  mournful  sound  uttered  in 
pain,  sorrow,  or  anguish;  frequently,  a  deep, 
murmuring  sound  uttered  in  disapprobation 
or  derision;  the  opposite  of  cheer;  as,  the 
speaker  was  received  with  groans. 

Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder. 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain.         SMaJt. 

Oroan  (grdnX  v.t.  To  act  upon  in  some  way 
by  groans,  as  to  silence  by  groaning;  as,  the 
speaker  was  groaned  down. 

Oroaner  (grdu'^rX  n.    One  who  groans. 

Oroanflll(grOn'f\|lX  rr.  Sad:  inducing groana 

Groanln-maatCgrdnan-niAtXn.  Groaning- 
malt,  that  is  drink,  as  ale  or  spirits,  pro- 
vided against  a  woman's  confinement,  and 
dnmk  by  the  women  assembled  on  the  oc- 
casion.   [Scotch.] 

Wha  will  buy  my^frcan/M'-MOM//         Bums. 

Groat  (grdtX  n.  [D.  groot,  G.  grot,  that  is, 
great,  a  great  piece  or  coin :  so  called  because 
before  this  piece  was  coined  by  Edward  IIL 
the  English  had  no  silver  coin  laiver  than  a 
penny.  ]  1.  An  old  English  coin  and  money  of 
account,  equal  to  fourpence;  hence,  colloqui- 
ally, fourpence,  or  a  fourpenny  piece.— 2.  A 
proverbial  term  for  a  small  sum. 

Imagine  a  person  of  quality  to  marry  a  woman  much 
his  inferior,  and  without  ^  groat  to  her  fortune. 

Swi/t. 

Groata  (gr6ts),  n.  [A.  Sax.  grUt,  meal  of  wheat 
or  barley;  comp.  grout,  and  see  Grit.]  Oata 
or  wheat  that  have  the  husks  taken  off. 

Grobman  (grob'man).  n.  A  name  for  the 
sea-bream  (which  see). 

Grocer  (grO'sdrX  n.  [A  better  spelling  would 
be  grosser,  since  the  word  originally  meant 
one  who  sold  things  in  the  gross  or  in  larae 
quantities;  O.  Fr.  groasier,  one  who  seUs 
wares  bv  wholesale,  from  gros,  great]  A 
trader  who  deals  in  tea,  sugar,  spices,  coflTee, 
liquors,  fruits.  Ac. 

Grocer'B-itob  (grd's6rz-ichX  n.  A  disease,  a 
variety  of  eczema  impetiginoides,  produced 
in  grocers  and  persons  working  in  sugar- 
refineries  by  the  irritation  of  sugar. 

Grocery  (grd's6-riX  n.     1.  A  grocer's  shop. 

I  United  States.]— 2.  The  commodities  sold 
»y  grocers:  usually  in  the  plural. 

Many  cart-loads  of  wine,  grocery,  and  tobacco. 

Clarendon. 

GroChe.t  v.t.  To  grudge;  to  murmur. 
Oiaueer. 

Grofl;t  a.   [From  root  of  grovel  (which  see).  ] 
Grovelling;  flat  on  the  ground;  low;  pros- 
trate. 
And  with  that  word,  withouten  more  respite 
They  UUcngroJf.  and  crien  pitousiy.      Chaucer. 

GrogCgrogX  n.  [From  'Old  Orog,'  a  nickname 
given  to  Admiral  Vernon,  who  introduced 
uie  beverage,  from  his  wearing  a  grogram 
cloak  in  rough  weather.]  A  mixture  of 
spirit  and  water  not  sweetened:  more  par- 
ticularly applied  to  rum  and  water  cold 
without  sugar;  also  used  as  a  general  term 
for  strong  drink. 

Grog-blossom  (groga)los-sum),  n.  A  red- 
ness or  pimple  on  the  nose  or  face  of  men 
who  drink  ardent  spirits  to  excesa 

Groggenr  (grog'6-riX  n.  a  place  where 
grog  ana  other  liquors  are  sold  and  drunk. 
[American.] 

Cat>gglness(grog'i-nesXn.  The  state  of  being 
grog^  or  staggering;  tipsiness:  especially,  in 
farrunry,  a  tenderness  or  stiffness  in  the 
foot  of  a  horse  or  weakneM  in  the  forelegs. 


ch.  c*ain;     «h.  8c  \oeh\     g,  go\     J,>ob;      h.  Ft.  ton;     ng,  sifi^;      TH,  then;  th,  eAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  u-Aig;    zh,  azure-  See  KEY. 


Onxcn'  (grog-H  o.  1.  OrercoiDB  with  grog, 
•0  uto  Blaxgerar  atumble;  tlw    (Slug.] 

bobblJnt;mBnDer,0tt1ngltit«ndeniaui>rthe  | 

wholly  on  fu  heel).— a  AcUng  or  Dioving 

sod  lUggerlng  rrom  blcrn  and  exImuaUoD: 
uldarpd«-fighten.    ISlkng.] 

Ci]l'i5I«!!i%pM'llS'  «M  iTi.Il  do  "n  "  °uJ^'C 

Orocnun,  OrogTMi  (grog'nun.  grog'rui),  n. 
(Ft.  tfTowrnin,  tMreagriin,  of  a  couw  Ui- 
(ure.l  A  kind  ot  coane  Mnfl  made  of  silk 
uit  mobslr;  lUao,  &  klml  o(  *trang,  coane 
■Ilk. 

Orot-lbop  (grog'shnp),  n.  a  place  where 
grog  or  othep  iplriluoni  Uquon. "    - 


Orotn  (groJn), 


■aulta  tbe  grolni  k 


piled     to     Ihe 
plain  iDrfacei  or 

cell*.  The  three 
cluwa  ol  vaiilt- 

<leilgiiac«d      «t 
groin  fUit.  rid^e 

dlBgonnl  rib  la 

euplea  the  groin 
of  a  qiiadrlpar- 

thortforo  tho  dlati 


OroI)i,t  Qratne,*  >.<■   [fr 

or  grumble,  L.  ffrunnw,  h 
or  gniiit:  to  hang  the 

Ondn.'  Orotne,!  ».    (I 

*  hanging  lip     CAanur. 
OroliMd  (grolod),  a.     K 
carve  made  by  the  Intern 
cjiUndet*  or  anib«t :  aa.  a  grointd  arch.— 
Onintd   eeiling.  ffroined  fw/,    a  celling 


grunt)  Togroui 


,  of  a  airlne 


I  n  tvnectiiia  ranlU. 


OrolnlBX  (grointng).  n.  Id  onA.  uma  ai 
dronwl,  Oromm«I(gTam'eI),  n.  SeeQlloll- 
Oromat,aroIIUnaI(grom'et),  n.    (Fr.  pour- 

faatenlng  Oie  upper  edge 

of  a  Bail  to  lU  It*)'.     It  1>         Vs^ 

formed  b;  taking  a  >( 

duijrinK    tho    long 

twice  round  the  rtn„  ... 

the   crevltet  UU   the  ring    CmiKt  («  .  S^il, 

la  complete,  and  then  ty. 

ing  the  t"o  ends  by  u  overhand  knot.- 

Shot  pntnet,  a  ilmllor  ring  ueed  to  contain 

guna  when  tL\levallon  l>  lest  than  V.  It 
b  formed  ot  a  circle  of  npe  leao  In  dlane- 

Intended.  with  Ibe  crou-piece>  projecting 
beyond  the  eilerior  of  the  circle. 
Qromirall,  aromll  (gmm'wel.  grom'UX  n, 
[bulled   also   Qromrl.    Grommtl,   OraymiU. 

to  iie  from  L  pra^iuminiJii,  grain  of  millet, 
on  account  of  Iti  gralniL]  The  common 
name  of  Ihe  plmta  of  the  genua  Lltho- 

(iely  dlrtrlhuted  apeclea. 


Si;,,"; 


L.  fiffieinaU  were  formerly  euppoeed,  from 
their  iton)'  herdnesB.  to  be  eAcBclaua  in 
the  cnre  of  graveL    They  are  occaiionally 


-fit),  n      ^Kfai. 

took  ita  rile  in  the  territory  of  OroningeTL 
Tho  Gronlngenlale  held  the  opinion  that 

bccauee  In  the  murder  of  Jeeue  they  bad 

exet:uted  the  detlgna  of  Ood. 
Onml,!  prel  ot  groan.    Chavsn. 
Qroozn  <gromX  a.     [A  parallel  form  with 

Ooth.  and  A.  8u.  guan,  O.E.  game,  man, 

whohu  thecharfreof  heraei;  one  whotakaa 


(grOmX  V.  t.    To  tend  or  can  for,  aa 

(grOm'let),  n.     A  amall  groom. 

Broom-portsr  (jrOm'parMr),  n.  An oBcer 
to  lee  the  king's  lodging  fumlihed  with 


Enouich  to  (HIT  «  barnnjr.    Ttiejj  will  tci  him 

Onwzn^^iiutn,  Qroonunuti  (gr^^mi'mBn}, 

n.     One  who  acU  aa  attendut  on  a  Mde- 

graoiD  at  bla  marriage. 
(froot(gTAt), n.  (SeeOHOATl  AnoldmoM} 

ofacconnlin  Bremen,  of  the  value  ot  rather 

over  \d,    Bsveuty-one  (       " 


*.  SK 


--etiualU 

r.  ol  the  TBlue  ol 

Sak.  itrV,  gra/.  1 


Oroova  (grCv), 
gFmve,  aaen,froiu|/rH/u'^>' 
grM.  Oath,  gnba,  a  pit;  D.  gneve,  a  fnrrpw. 
m  ditch,  a  pit,  O.  grubt,  a  pit.  hole.  graTe. 
from  ffraben,  pret  grvb,  to  dig.]  1.  A  far- 
row or  long  hollaw,  euch  ai  ie  cut  by  a  tool: 
*  ml  or  IniTow,  auch  aa  la  fonned  In  tbe 
ground  or  a  rock  by  the  acUon  of  watery  * 
channel,  uiualty  an  elongated  narrow  chu- 
nel.  formed  by  whatever  agency-  Hence— 
t  The  died  routine  of  oue'i  life.-S.  In 
mming.  a  ahafC  or  pit  aunic  Into  the  earth. 

OrooTB  (grhv),  V.  t.  pret.  Ji  pp.  prooHBj;  ppr, 
grooving.  To  cnt  a  groove  or  channel  In: 
to  furrow. 

OroOTOd  (grOvd).  p.  and  a.  Channelled;  cnt 
with  groovei;  apeciftcally.  In  bol.  toarked 
with  longitudinal  ridgea  or  furrowa;  a^  a 

Oncma  {gMVtr).  n.  l.  One  who  or  tlut 
which  cute  a  grouve.-t.[l«cBLl  A  miner. 
OropB  (KrOp),  (.1.  pre!  a,  pp.  gn^ni;  jmc. 
groping.  [A.  Sax.  gripian,  grdpian;  Be. 
and  O.K.  arapt,  lo  feel  with  tbe  banda— 
'ly  alllea  to  ^pe.  grab,  and  gratp.} 
—  "--  ■-  —  -■-    —  "Tti  with  tho liaiiila: 


tinn  ol;  to  by;  to  aound.' 

Oropw  (grep'ir),  n.     Ooa  who  gropi 
who  leela  hla  way  In  the  dark,  or  ai 

by  feeling. 
ttn)plncl7  (grfip'hie-li).  oifi.    In  ■  g 

arorouiu  (gro'roil-lt)  n 

■treak.     Dana. 
GrtW(gr<).  n.   (Fr..  thick,  itrang-I  A  fabric. 

de  Naples,  arajdeTouii,jrrofdeB^UDi  Ac, 
all  alrong  fabrlca. 


J  Oromi  in  Franc*. 


coini.]  A  Oermai  coin  equal  to  a  little 
over  Id.  Eikgliah.  Ten  groachena  make  one 
mark,  which  liwortbaboutUEngUih.  The 
groBchen  la  divided  into  10  pfennigc.  The 
oldeat   gToeeheru   known  were   etntck  at 


OrOH  (grO>).  a.  ( Fr.  pror;  L  L  grmna.  L. 
croinu.  (at,  thick,  denu.]  1.  Thick;  bi^; 
particularly  applied  to  anlmalB,  fat;  rjt- 
pnlent;  lanre;  great;  aa,  apnuatudy.  'Two 
gem  volumca.'^   fia*er.    [Formerly  oaed  of 


I    Giant 


It  Bns  or  dBllcate:  a>. 
■  teatorea.  -!  Coaree. 
B ;  rough ;  vulgar ;  In- 
pure ;  KOaud :  appljins 


oU.  poond:       U.  Be.  abiinei      J.  Be  tfy. 


4.  Qntt:  ptlptble:  eDoniioiu:  ihamefii]: 
Sivrut;  IM,  >f»«  mliUks;  froM  InJuiUca. 

b.  mi:k;  deiue;  Dot  iitteDiuted;  Dot  refload  i 
or  pan:  u.  s  vrui  niedlDm;fraii  ilr^oroH  I 
flleiDaDlt.— 41.  Not  Builr  rouHd  or  excitod;  i 
DO(Hiiil(JTelDp«rcspUonorlMUiiB:itupld:  ' 


adtdnatlon  bu  bMn  mtAe-OrotimifM, 
ttu  wslaht  ol  menhmodlH  or  goodi,  wtth 
tbs  diuc  sad  droa,  lh«  bag.  cuk.  cliMt. 
Ac.ln  which  thsjinccmlalDsd.  Afteru 
■llovuco  ol  tin  uid  Int  li  dedncted,  the 

Orou  UrOa),  n.  1  The  idbId  bodT;the  cMel 
put ;  the  bulk;  ths  mui;  u,  ihs  grua  ol 


t.Ulv>lly.  thi  irouorgmthuDdnd:  Iha 

tnln:  u,  ■  gron  ol  botllei.     11  oeTor  luu 
Uu  plunj  ronn»  as.Jiot  grtitt  or  tcnyr 


pooDd  vol 


._  ._jHiwrT7.     Called  alio 

«i«BH>k,OrMl)Mk(Brt('b«k),>i.  csnu, 

tliick,and6*a<l.| 


bunllj'  (rtlDgllllilB)  they  Jd  general  helong. 
The  havUum  ETOubeak  or  nairBDcta  l>  the 
awsUraiHtat  vuloaru.  The  creen  gma- 
bMk  or  BMnDoch  la  the  C.  Marii.  The 
pbwiroiibeakUUi*  Loziaentulaaler,  The 
■nnadlw  croMbMk  li  the /V™>''<i'>o  <"^ 
tlw  eardliMl  gmabeak  li  tin  CludtnalH 
■irytnlanwi  or  iriota  OanUiiaia  of  LId- 
MHU,  Tb*M  blrda  an  in  BaDcnl  ahj 
and  aoUtaiT.  ohiellr  UTlDg  io  woodi  at  a 
.UMmm  from  the  hablUUoni  ot  man.  . 
Tb>fnen(roiabeaklicnmnioaliievei7  ■ 
put  of  Brluln.  and  mav  be  lecD  in  ereij  H' 
hed«e,  eapeclally  Id  wbler.  '  | 

OrOM-lM  (frta'led\  a.  Fad  or  anp- 
ported  gnaalr.  or  bj  sroaa  food. 

drOM-llMted  (crda^td-ed).  a.  Baling 
a  UUck  aknlli  iHipid. 

ftnwillltnttflll  (grD«'l-fl-k4''duni),  la 
The  act  o(  making  mwa  or  Ihlck.  M  Mala 
nl  becoming  gniH  or  tbltk:  efpeeUUr, 
In  »<i«.  a  ton  applied  to  the  iwalUng  of 
lbs  orarjr  of  plania  after  fertiUtalion. 

OrOUUrUroa'Mn.iI  amlf.  [£  ynM, 
and  L/iu^  to  make  I  To  make  IIOM 
orllUck:  to  became  groaa  or  thick. 

ONMlr  tertrtlX  adB.  In  a  gioM  miBpar: 
inwUl)';  withoBldellcaer-.  totnOy;  raitij; 
ahamMulIri  nlgarlj. 

eh,  etain:      «b.  Sa  U»k:      (.fo;      l.>>b; 


1e  gooieberrj  ar 


goo«eberT7-    Bee  GaosailT.]    A  tribe  of 
^- — '  order  Saxifragacen,  comprehending 

■DLy  CDegenui.Rlbea. 
f>ee  OoofllBIBBT.  RlBSS. 

of  nr  pertaJDiDg  to  the  QroHuUceB. 
OtouoIat  lEFoi'Q.ltr),  a     |I.L  gmtnia.  a 

ibert^^  Ba,pT-utularfran)et. 
~'"'~"  (groe'il-l*r.  groa-fl- 


dlnSI 


ol  thadodacahedrai  ganietl  foi 


trite  (groa'a-Mr-lt),  n.     Same  aa 

A  groat;  a  coin  worth  fonrpflace. 

■a  OroUa.    [PoetlcaL] 
,—   ,_  ).  a.    IFT,,  from  the 

.  the  painting!  lonnd  In  the  ancient 
uijpuandgmttui.]  1.  Resembling  tlie  flg. 
nrei  found  Id  groKo*;  <rUdly  formed :  *bln- 
fdcal ;  ftitravagant ;  ol  IrrcKolar  forma  and 
proportion!;  ludicmoi:  antic;  u,ffrotttV 
palotltw;  yrolciqai  dealgni 


Orot  (grot),  n 


aa  a  Whole,  tiaa  no  type  in  oMnre.  _.  , 

of  '"'m'f'.  pUnta,  and  other  Inconirruoua 
elemenla  being  comblDOd  lovether;  usd  by 

Tired  bj  ths  artlata  of  the  Rmalaaani 
Ibii  HUH  written     ~ 


■S 


err.    -phantaama  orproCuoii'r.'  Rutkm,— 
g.   Arilflclal  grotto-work.     (In  thli  lenae 
wrltlan  alio  OreUfaqtie.  ]— 4.  A  aquat-ahapcd 
printing  tnie. 
WOtMqnaly  (grO-teaklih  ode.    In  a  gio- 

an^MqwmM  (crA-laak^eaX  B.    Stats  or 
qoalltf  of  being  groteaqne. 

{gr6-(eak'*-ri>,  n,  (Fonred 


trvpla  Or   krypU 


cavltiei  are  famed  for  the  mBpU- 
.tlou)  that  line  from  them,  aa  (be 
b1  Cane  near  Naplea;  bat  there  arv 
ilfaen  not  lew  celebnl«d  lor  Ihelr  besutr 
uid  gruideDr,  aa  the  grotto  of  Antlparoa 
ud  Uial  repiwnled  Io  the  cnL— 1.  An  ar. 
n  decorated  with  rodt-wortL 


(&itto-wt 


-wtnk  (grot'ia-wSrk), ».  Oman 
wujH<^ahel]-wark  in  a  garden.  In  imll 
ot  a  grotto.  Coirfwr. 
Qronaji,  Orowsji  Igrou'an),  i 


Bowlodge.  b  .       . 

originating  force,  agency,  or  agent;  lupport; 
ulumate  or  flril  principle;  generally  Io  a 
flgnratlTB  lenae.     'Uaktng  hspplnea  the 


h.  In  the  jlne  nrli ,  (a)  in  parintlfu.  the 
^ace  on  which  a  figure  or  object  la  n 


taint  the  origlnM  cl .  _ 

other  CO  loon  are  applied  to 

ienUtion ;  ai,  orlnuon    - 

a)  Id  Hulp.  the  flat  lui 

ngorea  hte;  said  of  ■  i 

mant^f.  the  principal  coiour,  lu  wni  CD  Dueri 

are  conildered  ai  ornamental;  that  portion 

ol  Diwiufactnnil  artlclea,  u  tapeatry,  cu-- 


k  In  relief.— &  In 


back^ound  tfa 


8.  pt  Sediment  at 
jrrown4fi  "' 


compoaltion  ipiead  over  the  inrface  of  ue 

sat^  Into  the  plate,  eictpt  where  an  opeti- 
log  1R  made  with  the  point  ol  the  etching- 
needle.  —10.  in  muric.  (a)  a  compoaltlon  in 
whioh  the  bate,  condtUne  ol  *  lew  ban  ot 
independent  nota,  ii  continually  icpeated 
' 'Inually  rarjlnd  melody.    (6>  T*- 


are  t»l»ed  -11.  ^onnerlj, 

RS       " 

"^e  lode  1.7oS.lT- 

IS.  Io  join- 

l.-ToSreot 

CH 

Ai  aruund.Xoix 

.   oJect/XI  to  "- 

gain  ffround,  (o)  to  adr 

forward  In  onndlDt;  la.  ao  artny  In  battle 

Mintpr^nif ;  hence,  to  obtain  an  adrantive; 

to  han  acme  luoceM:  at,  the  annyeattie 

w.  iric;    wta,  uUgi    ah,  anra.— 8m  &R. 
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OBOUND8EL 


rund  on  the  enemy.  (6)  To  gain  credit; 
preTail;  to  become  more  general  or  ex- 
teniuTe;  a^  the  opinion  aairu  ground.— To 
lo$e  ground,  (a)  to  retire;  to  retreat;  to  with* 
draw  from  tne  position  talcen.  (b)  To  loie 
adyantage.  (e)To  lose  credit;  to  decline; 
to  become  less  in  force  or  extent.— To  give 
ground,  to  recede;  to  yield  advantage.— To 
Mt  ground,  to  gather  ground,  to  gain  groond. 
[Kara]— To  atand  one't  ground,  to  stand 
firm;  not  to  recede  or  yield. 
Oround  (groandX  v.t  1.  To  lay  or  set  on  or 
in  the  groand. 

And  friendship  which  a  &lnt  affection  breeds 
Without  regard  of  good,  dies  like  til-frautuM  seeds. 

When  the  fans  are  thus  discharged,  the  word  of 
command  in  course  is  to  ground  arms.     AdditoH. 

S.  To  settle  or  establish,  as  on  a  foundation, 
basis,  caiue,  reason,  or  principle ;  to  fix  or 
Mttle  firmly;  to  foond;  to  baiBe;  as,  argn* 
meii\M  grounded  on  reason  or  common  sense. 
'Displeasure  grounded  npon  no  other  arga- 
meni'   Shak. 

How  frmndtd  he  his  title  to  the  crown 
Upon  our  (aUT  Shmk, 

8.  To  thoroughly  instruct  in  elements  or  first 
principles. 

The  net  is  she  had  learned  (French)  long  ago,  and 
grounded  herself  subsequently  in  the  granunar  so  as 
to  be  able  to  teach  it  to  George.  Thaekermy. 

4.  JfauL  to  run  ashore  or  aground;  to  causa 

to  take  the  ground;  as,  to  ground  a  ship. 
Orouxid  (groundX  v,i.    To  run  aground;  to 

strike  the  ground  and  remain  fixed;  as,  the 

ship  grounded  in  two  fathoms  of  water. 
Oround  (ground),  pret.  &  pp.  of  grind. 
droondam  (ground'&J),  n.    A  tax  paid  by  a 

ship  for  the  ground  or  space  she  occupies 

while  in  port 
Qnmnd- angling  ( ground 'ang-gl-ing),  n. 

Angling  without  a  float,  with  a  weight  placed 

a  few  inchM  from  the  nook. 

Orouxid-aimiial  (ground'an-nfi-alX  **>  In 
Seot*  lavi,  an  estate  created  in  land  by  a 
vassal,  who,  instead  of  selling  his  land  for  a 
gross  sum.  reserves  an  annual  ground-rent 
from  the  vendee,  this  ground-rent  being  a 
perpetual  burden  upon  the  land. 

Orouxid-asll  (ground'ash),  n.  A  sapling  of 
ash;  a  young  shoot  from  the  stump  of  an 
ash;  also  a  name  in  some  districts  for  JRgo- 
podium  Podagraria. 

Oroimd-balmr(ground'b&-lif},  n.  In  mininq, 
a  superintendent  of  mines  wnose  duty  it  Is 
to  make  periodical  visits,  and  report  upon 
their  conoition. 

Orouxid-liait  (ground'b&tX  n.  Bait  dropped 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water  to  collect  the  fish 
together. 

Orouxid-liaM,  Onmnd-hABS  (ground'bftsX 
fk  In  mueie,  a  base  consisting  of  four  or 
eight  bars,  which  are  continuidly  repeated 
during  the  whole  movement 

Oronnd-Cherry  (ground'cher-ri),  n.  l.  A 
name  applied  to  ceranu  ehamoBeeratuM,  a 
plant  with  smooth  shining  leaves,  and  sphe- 
rical acid  fruit,  sometimes  found  in  our 
gardens  budded  on  the  common  cherry.— 
2.  An  American  name  for  the  native  plants 
of  the  senus  Physalis. 

Oroond-doye,  Ground-pigeon  (ground'- 
duv,  ground'pi-ion),  n.  Names  common  to 
those  birds  of  the  family  ColumbidaD  which 
live  mostly  on  the  ground  and  little  on  trees. 
Their  wings  are  short  and  rounded,  their 
legs  long,  and  their  feet  more  adapted  for 
walking  than  grasping.  The  ground-doves 
Include  the  beautiful  oronze-wings  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

Oronndedly  ( ground 'ed-liX  adv.  In  a 
grounded  or  flrmlv  established  manner. 

Qrounden,!  pp.  oi  grind.  Ground.  Chaucer. 

Oround-floor  (ground'fi6rX  n.  The  floor  of 
a  house  on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 
exterior  sround. 

Oround-iorm  (ground'fonn),  n.  In  gram. 
a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  baais  of  a 
word  to  which' the  inflectional  parts  are 
added  in  declension  or  conjugation;  the 
stem. 

around-gni,  Qroimd-ioe  (sronnd'gro. 
groundlsX  n-  [Oru  is  probably  Fr.  erue, 
growth.]  Ice  formed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
river,  or  other  body  of  water,  before  ice 
begins  to  appear  on  the  surface. 

around-hemlook  (groundliero-lok),  n.  An 
American  name  for  a  creeping  varietv  of  the 
common  yew  {Taxut  baceata)  found  in  the 
United  Stotea. 

Ground-hog  (groundliogXn.  l.  The  popular 
name  of  the  American  rodent,  Aretomye 
monax,  or  marmot,  usually  called  in  New 
Bngland  Woodchuek.—t.  A  name  applied  to 
the  OryeUropue  eapensit,  a  South  African 


edentate  quadruped  which  burrows  in  the 
ground:  so  called  from  its  bearing  a  general 
resemblance  to  a  small,  short-legged  pig. 
See  ORYCTEROPua 

Ground-hold  (groundlidld),  n.  Naut.  tackle 
for  holding  on  to  the  ground. 

Like  as  a  ship 
Having  spent  aU  her  masts  and  hex  ground-Moid. 

Sponsor. 

Ground-ice  (ground 'IsX  n.     See  OROUia>- 

ORU. 

Ground-Ivy  (groundl-viX  n.  The  popular 
name  of  the  plant  Nepeta  OUehoma  (OUch- 
oma  hederaeea),  nat  order  LabiatsB.  It  is 
a  British  plant,  with  opposite  crenate  leaves 
and  whorls  of  purple  labiate  flowers,  which 
appear  in  spring.  It  was  formerly  held  in 
much  repute  for  its  supposed  tonic  proper- 
ties, and  a  herb  tea  was  made  from  it.  It 
was  also  used  in  making  ale,  whence  one  of 
its  old  names  is  Alehoqf. 

Oround-lolnt  (ground^iointX  n.  In  mach. 
a  kind  or  Joint  m  which  the  surfaces  to  be 
fitted  are  previously  covered  with  fine  emery 
and  oil  (in  the  case  of  metal),  fine  sand  and 
water  (in  the  case  of  glass),  and  rubbed  to- 
gether. 

CHTOund-Jolft  (ground 'joist),  n.  In  arch, 
one  of  tne  joists  which  rest  upon  sleepers 
laid  on  the  ground,  or  on  bricks,  prop-stones, 
or  dwarf- walls,  used  in  basement  or  ground- 
floors. 

Ground-law  (groundln),  n.  Fundamental 
or  essential  law. 

The  very  constitution  and  ground-trnw  of  this 
hunuui  species  which  has  been  redeemed  by  Christ, 
is  the  seu-sacriiice  which  Christ  displayed  as  the  one 
perfection  of  humanity.  c.  Kingsl^. 

Groundless  Cground1es),a.  Wanting  ground 
or  foundation;  wanting  cause  or  reason  for 
support;  not  authorizM;  false;  as,  ground- 
leu  fear;  a  growndieu  report  or  auertion. 

How  groundUss  that  reproach  is  which  is  cast  upon 
them  of  being  averse  to  our  national  worship. 

Frttholdtr. 

Groundlesaly  ( ground 'les-liX  ^v.  In  a 
groundless  manner;  without  reason  or  cause; 
without  authority  for  support 

Groundlessness  (nound'les-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  oeing  groundless;  want 
of  just  cause,  reason,  or  authority  for  sup- 
port 'The  groundleetneu  of  that  tracU- 
tion.'    L.  Aadieon. 

Ground-Une  (groundlln),  n.  In  geom.  and 
perep.  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  planes  of  projection. 

Groundling  (groundling),  n.  1.  A  popular 
name  for  iwo  fishes  that  keep  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water:  (a)  the  spined  loach  (Lo- 
bitie  trenia);  (p)  the  black  goby  dOohius 
niger)—Qie  former  common  in  frosh  water, 
Uie  latter  on  the  coast  —2.  t  A  spectator  who 
stood  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre,  which  was 
literally  on  the  ground,  having  neither  floor 
nor  benches. 

O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious 
periwig.pated  fcDow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very 
rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings.     Shak. 

Ground-llTerwort  (ground1i-v6r-wdrtX  n. 
A  lichen,  Peltidea  eanina.  Called  also  vog- 
Uehen, 

Ground-Usard  (groundll-zftrdX  n,  A  spe- 
cies of  lizard  (Ameiva  dorsalie)  very  common 
in  Jamiuica,  frequenting  the  roatuides  and 
open  pasturea 

(htrandlyt  (groundii),  adv.  Upon  princi- 
ples; solidly;  not  superficially.  'A  man 
grovndly  learned.'    Aeeham. 

Ground-mall  (ground'm&lX  n.  Duty  paid 
for  the  right  of  naving  a  corpse  inteired  in 
a  churchyard.    [Scotch.] 

*  Reasonable  charges,'  said  the  sexton, '  ou.  there's 
ground-fHmii,  and  bell-siller  (though  the  bell's  broken 
nae  doubt),  and  the  kist,  and  my  day's  wark,  and  my 
bit  fee,  and  some  brandy  and  ale  to  the  drigie.* 

Sir  IV.  Seote. 

Ground-mould  (ground'mdldX  n.  Inengin. 
a  mould  or  frame  by  means  of  which  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  wrought  to  any  par- 
ticular form,  as  in  terracing  or  embanking. 

Ground-nest  (ground'nest),  n.  A  nest  on 
the  ground.    MilUm, 

Groimd-nlOlie  (ground'nich).  n.  In  arch. 
a  niche  whose  base  or  seat  is  on  a  level  with 
the  ground-floor. 

Ground-nut  feround'nutX  n.  A  name  com- 
mon to  se vend  plants:  (a)  Araehie  hgpogcea, 
an  annual  plant  growing  in  the  warm  parts  of 
America,  naving  hairy  pinnate  leaves  which 
have  four  leafleU,pods  with  a  lining  of  a  kind 
of  net-work  containing  two  to  four  seeds  of 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  a  root  having 
qualities  resembling  liquorice,  for  which  it  is 
sometimes  used.  SeeARAOBls.  n>)Bunium 
JUxuotum,    See  Earth -kut.    (e)  A  legu- 


minous twining  plant  M^ios  tubetoea),  pro- 
ducing clusters  of  dark  purple  flowers,  and 
having  a  root  tuberous  and  pleasant  to  the 


Graand-nut  {Armckix  hy/ogmm), 

taste,  (d)  The  American  plant  Panam  tri- 
folium.  and  its  pungent  globular  root 

Ground-oak  (ground'dk).  n.  A  sapling  of 
oak. 

Ground-pearl  (ground'p«ri).  n.  In  •ntam, 
an  insect,  Cooeu»{Margarode9)formioarum, 
found  in  ants'  nests  in  the  West  Indies. 

Ground-pig  (ground'pigX  n.  1.  The  name  of 
a  South  Amcan  rodent  animal  (Aulaeodm* 
Smnderianue),  sub -family  Eohimyna:  so 
called  from  its  burrowing  habits. -2.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  ground-hog. 

Ground-pigMm,  t*^    See  Groumd-dovs. 

Ground-pine  (ground'pInX  n.  l.  A  tufted 
spreading  herbaceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Ajuga  (A.  ChamcBpityt),  nat  order  LabiatsD. 
formerly  classed  among  the  germanders,  and 
said  to  be  called  pine  from  its  resinous  smelL 
2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  several  spedea 
of  the  genus  Lycopodium  or  club-moss,  nat 
order  Lycopod[iace«;  eq)eclallv,  (a)  L.  elava* 
turn,  or  common  dub-moss,  a  long,  creeping 
evergreen  plant,  found  in  heathy  pastures, 
whose  dust-like  spores  are  very  inflammable 
and  are  used  to  produce  the  lightning  of 
theatres,  for  fireworks,  &c.  (6)  L.  dendroi- 
deum,  a  graceful  tree-shaped  evergreen, 
about  8  inches  high,  found  in  moist  plaoea 
in  the  dark  woods  of  North  America. 

Ground-plan  (ground 'plan),  n.  In  arch. 
the  representation  of  the  divisions  of  a 
building  on  the  same  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  Rround. 

Ground-plane  (ground'plin).  n.  The  hori- 
zontal plane  ox  projection  in  perspective 
drawing. 

Ground-plate  (ground'plitX  n.  In  arch, 
one  of  the  outermost  pieces  of  framing 
placed  on  or  near  the  eround;  a  groundailL 

Ground- plot  (ground 'plotX   n.     1.  The 

round  on  which  a  building  is  placed.— 
Same  as  Qround-plan. 

Men  skilled  in  architecture  m^t  do  what  we  did 
not  attempt;  they  might  probably  form  an  exact 
ground'/M  of  this  venerable  edifice.       ^oAf 


Ground-plum  (ground'plumXn.  A  legumi- 
nous plant  (.^stro^tMcart/ooarpiM)  found 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Ground-rat  (ground'ratX  n.  Another  name 
for  the  ground-pig  (which  seeX 

Ground-rent  (ground'rentX  n.  Bent  paid 
for  the  privilege  of  builoing  on  another 
man's  land. 

Ground-room  (ground'rdml  n.  A  room  on 
the  ground-floor  of  a  building;  a  lower 
room. 

Ground-rope  (  ground 'rdpX  n.  The  rope 
along  the  bottom  of  a  trawl-net  See 
Trawl-net. 

Ground-sea  (ground's^),  n.  The  West  In- 
dian name  for  the  swell  called  Ro(Ur$,  or  in 
Jamaica  the  North  Sea,  occurring  in  a  calm, 
and  with  no  other  indication  of  a  previoua 
gale.  The  sea  rises  in  huge  billows  and  dashes 
against  the  shore  with  roarings  resembling 
thunder.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  gales 
called  '  Northers.'  which  suddenly  rise  an*! 
rage  off  the  capes  of  Virginia  round  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Groundsel  (ground'selX  n.  [O.E.  groumd- 
I  tufelt,  Sc.  groundietwaUow,  A.  Sax.  grvxtde- 
,  twelge,  grundewelige,  groundsel,  the  literal 
meaning  being  either  ground -swallowinff. 
that  is  entirely  covering  (comp.  the  Sootch 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  fill;        m^  met,  hte;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       tabe,  tub,  bQll;       oD,  pound;      ii,  Sc  abtuie;     y,  8c.  f«y. 


6B0UNDBIU. 

torn),  01  IBM  pnibahly  grouMl-twdUDB- 
purtupfl  bflcmua  lbs  jntwnd  A^urmtltetj 
■walliwlUi  (Ma  plant,  mmi  lU  ■bunduia. ' 

beLoDglnff  to  UlB  ui 


■cLd  tute,  bnt  la  n|flcted  bj  alnmat  eraiT 
c[a>ilrapeii  <i»pl  Uic  b«  >nd  Eoit;  in»n 
binli,  bowflTR',  BTfl  Taiy  nmd  ofuw  Hed. 

Oronndilll,  Qronnditl  (troimd'dl. 
fnund'M]).  A.  fK.  pmtnd  ua  i»U]  The 
Umbu  of  ■  balldlng  which  Uh  nut  lo  tbe 
ETouod;  thv  ffroond-pUlf;  tfafl  ifIL 

(ammd-ai&n  Otmuid'mik),  il  An  In- 
ofToulTfl  inaka  ^Uuta  ama«u\  at  it  Milraon 

k«i  and  atonea  fai  On  United  Btatca;  wono- 

Oronnd-iaillnal  (en>and'ikwl-n1),  n. 
Tba  eoounnn  aaine  ot  MTBnil  udmali  of 
■hs  «naa  Tamlaa,  a  nnua  of  rodenU  allied 
(o  tha(niatqutniKbDtitliUn(aUta«d  tram 


.._ retnstlng  Into  mbtcr- 

rsnciia*  bolia.  Tber  "c  of  anull  aiaa,  and 
all  or  them  itrlped  on  (he  back  and  ildea. 
A  well-knom]  imcIo  li  the  T.  LtiUri,  the 
vhlpniutik,  hackee,  or  chipping  iqaliTBl 
of  North  Aiaeiica.  See  Tamiu. 
dronnd-CVall  (gronnd'ivel],  n.  A  broad, 
deep  airell  or  rolllnc  of  tbe  tea.  oouloiiea 


OnnuUl-taU*  (grouml'U-bl), 


ipdngt, 


[ii  {(mmnd'tak-l),  n. 
for  the  anchon.  cab 


Innreft. 


athealn— l^ou 


*  ve«el  betore  tbe  Introduction 
nka.    (M  The  lowsat  Tang*  of  a 


.    .  itliaddl- 

onal;  the  flnl  part  of  Ba  uadertaklBS;  >he 
iDdanwataU.— 1.  Flnt  principle^  oi^nal 


Oroup  dn-Op).  n.     [Ft 

It  gruppo.fnppo,  ika , 

Jlied  to  Kr.  crwBt.  the  buttodu  d[  a 


nch,  Invma. 


imp) 


HUH,  the  butt 
,,   .  a  hump  or  I 
bumped:  U.  krvpf,  protuber 

3.  a  crop,  top,  bUDch.  See 
[;ROP(crawofa>>lrd).}  Li 
eltberol  pe™on«  or  thlD(a;  a  number  ool- 
lecte^l  without  any  nsular  foTiD  or  amtugV' 
mem;  a  clml«r^  ais  a  gnrup  of  men  or  of 
Inet;  a  mvup  ut  lilea.      Drydtu. 

1  In  ininc  and  Mulp  an  anemblage  nl  t<ro 

thlngi  shich  baTB  tome  relation  to  each 
other;  a  comtHnatlon  et  aereral  Dgnrae  lona- 
Inc  an  agreeable  wtiole. 

two  bnUan  taBdloff  Duc4  to  Ibr  bam  <it  m  mkd 

3.  Id  idenUaG  claadflcatlana,  a  certain  num- 
ber nf  flgtirea  or  object!  In  a  certain  order 

eriiuc:  aip^n: 


larKterlatlca,  or  the  be 


nUtln  am 


tUcldati,  I 

band  or  pateb  In  pUe«  oE  an  •)«-brow.  Tbe 


la  pralrle-ben  of  North  A 


:k-cock  IT. 
iT,  cupido).  the  apotted  fErouae  of  Canadi 


id  ffrouae  of 

teocky  Mounliiii  (TT  o»*niruj)  ™  " 

Qtoum  (ktooiX  v.L  To  aeek  or  •hoot  groitH. 

aront  <groul),  n.     [A.  Su.  fiU,  bule;  or 


lui  nited  to. 
Orantnol,)  OrtmtUOldl  (Rroal'nol,  innf- 
naldx  n.  [That  Im,  grrar  noU  or  head  See 
asowTHEM).]  1.  An  Idle  lacy  fellow;  a 
gron^ead. 

i.  A  kind  of  Hah. 
DTonty  (gnut'lX  i>-    Croaa;  Birlri  lutky. 

[Colloa] 
BroreigrtiXi    [A.  SatBi^.  jin/.agrave, 

a  pit,  a  groTe ;   O.  E.  ffnvt,  gnave;  from 

— * —  ._  ji_  _ i__i —  origiuallj  an 


■nail  wood. 
I.  Somethlna  rs 


a  at  no  great  eitent; 


(Tel  ((TO^l).  t.i  pret  A  pp.  gnmUtd; 
T.  groveUin^.  [Comp.  ^ro^He,  frvbbU,  to 
jTel,  O-  B,  ffrrif,  Trvf  ('  and  ^vf  ha  fel 


u»f  iwj; ' 

Mudi  tbe 

,  tocrawL 

IMa arnpi. jnib]  l.Tocraepon  theearth, 
or  with  toerace  to  the  ground;  toUe  prone 
or  moTa  aith  the  body  proatiate  on  the 
earth;  toact  lo  aproatrate  poiture. 

h.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  alivi      th,  (Aen;  th,  tUn; 


2.  To  hare  a  tendency  lowardi  or  take  plea- 
■untoloworbaaatlilngi;  tobelow.ablect, 
or  mean:  aa,  hli  thonchta  alwayi  jrmL 
aroTSUar  (gro'vel-tr),  n.    One  who  groTeli; 
a  penoD  of  a  low.  mean,  groTalllng  dlipMl- 

QroTBllinc  (gro'TeMnc}.  a.    1.  Lfing  prone; 
moTlng  Hilb  thebod7proitnte.-Z.Uean; 


OroTT  (grtf'i),  a.  Pertahiing  to  a  grove; 
abounding  In  gTOToa;  fnquenUnK  grorea. 
[Kara.) 

OnMr  (gri)).  v.L  pret.  grtw;  pp.  gmm; 
ppr.  ffrevii^.  [A.  Sax.  jrrduan.  poet  ffrgtfw. 
pp  dTdum.  Cowp.  D.  gnt^tn,  O.K.  ffna,  t.i 
grow.  Probably  allied  to  frral  and  jfretii.] 
I.  To  become  eularaad  lobulkoritature,  by 
'ganlc  procaaa:  to  Increaia  In 


>y  the  gnidnal  aaalnillBtk 

lothellTbigoTnnlaBi;  Mtd  of  aulmali 

ud  their  parla-1.  To  aprlDg 


and  vegetable^t ,. 

up  anif  coma  (o  maturity  in  a  natural  W-, . 
to  be  prodacad  by  vegetation;  to  thrtTe;  to 
Oouilah  1  aa.  wheat  gnna  In  moat  parta  of 
the  world;  rice  jfrnei  only  In  warm  ciloiatoa 
&  To  Increaae  In  any  way;  to  becoma  laiger 
and  itronger;  to  be  augmented ;  to  wax;  to 
advance :  to  Improre;  to  extend;  lo  nrell, 
aa  aound;  to  accrue;  aa.  to  gnv  In  know, 
ledge  or  piety;  hii  reputation  it  ffroving; 


4  To  be  changed  trgm  one  >ta(«  to  another: 
to  raault,  aa  norn  a  cauae  or  reajon;  to  be- 
come ;  aa.  to  gram  pale;  to  gnta  poor ;  to 
ffrovrich;  lax  morali  may  pnw  fromerrora 


i.  Tu  become  attached;  to  adbsn, 

— To  grow  out  </.  to  liane  from,  aa 
from  the  aoll,  or  aa  a  tmnch  from  th 


advance  to  full  itatura  or  matarK)'.— re 
ffrpuiuporyroHC0l7crAtfr.  to  clofe  and  adhere: 
to  become  unlUd  by  growth,  aa  Beah  or  the 

ffiVW  (grA),  vt  To  caoae  to  grow;  to  culti- 
vate; to  produce:  to  ralie;  ai,  a  fanner 
grou^  Urge  quantiUei  of  wheat 

MendAlihud  ciSiJJll  '*™  ""ji.^,'' 

Orowui  (gnn'an).  n.    Baa  Oropam. 
"—"-.I  n.    A  pine.    Sptn$irr. 

t  IgrfttX  n.     1.  One  who  or  that 

I  who  growa,  ralaei,  or  produce*;  a 


(fcOWB.! 


arowiu  (grO'hig),  n.     I.  The  gradual  In. 
crease  of  animal  and  Tegetabte  bodlea:  In- 

cr«Hiin  bulkudJJie_like:pn>gr«loni<r 

Orowl  (groul] 
growl  or  grun 

uToUen.  to  roar:  K  gryla.  to  gi 
bably  allied  to  O.  jfivtl.  hate,  ra 
Ifn.  to  hato,  A.  Sax  ffruUan.  ffri 
norif 

g,  grjiwm.  ■  pill 
dog ;  to  utter  ai 


IConp.  D.  proUm,  I 


ffruUan.  ffriiian,  to  piti- 
,^.^.  1.1.,  .^  .uutatlte  In  origin.  Comp, 
alio  Or.  ffryU/,  a  grunting,  gryUt.  a  -'-  ' 


I  angry  or  grumblli 


Ingto^a. 


Growl  tgfoul),  •>■ 


luartlcnlaU  or  grum- 


JWUI  (groul'^).  tL  1.  One  who  growla 
A  Oah  of  the  perch  kind  (»vi>u  Solfnaii- 
mX  abundant  la  many  i(orth  American 


GROWN 
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ORITMOITS 


is  of  excellent  quality :  so  called  from  the 
sound  it  utters  on  being  landed. 
Grown  (grdn),  PP-  of  grmo.     L  Adranced; 
increased  in  growth.— 2.  Having  arrived  at 
full  size  or  stature. 

I  saw  lately  a  pair  of  China  shoes,  which  I  was 
told  were  for  a  gnmn  woman,  that  would  scarce 
have  been  big  enough  for  one  of  our  little  girls. 

Lock*. 

—Grown  over,  covered  by  the  growth  of  any- 
thing; overgrown.— Groum-up,  full-grown; 
having  attained  man's  or  woman's  estate. 

When  the  lord's  eldest  son,  the  future  superior, 
was  made  a  knight,  that  is,  attained  his  proper  sta- 
tion of  a  grown-up  warrior— the  important  ceremony 
of  his  enrolment  was  to  be  performed  at  the  expense 
of  the  subjects  of  his  father.  Broughatn. 

GroWM  (grouz),  v.i.  [Akin  to  grew,  grew- 
tome;  O.  grauaen,  to  malce  to  shudder,  to 
shiver]  To  shiver;  to  have  chills.  [Old 
English  and  ScotdL] 

Growth  (grdthX  fi.  l.  The  process  of  grow- 
ing; the  gradual  increase  of  animal  and 
vegetable  Dodies ;  the  process  of  develop- 
ing from  a  germ,  seed,  or  root,  to  full 
size,  by  the  addition  of  matter,  through 
ducts  and  secretory  vessels.- 2.  Increase  in 
any  way,  as  in  number,  bulk,  frequency, 
strength,  and  the  like ;  advancement ;  im- 

Srovement;  progress;  extension;  produc- 
on;  prevalence  or  frequency. —3.  That 
which  has  grown;  anything  produced;  pro- 
duct '  The  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his 
lips.'    Tennyson. 

Growthead,  Orowtnol  (grOt'hed,  grdf  nol), 
n.  [Growt,  a  form  of  gretU,  and  hetid.  Comp. 
O.  Sax.  and  L.Q.  grot,  great  Nol  in  0.£. 
also  means  head.]  1.  A  certain  kind  of  flsh. 
2.  t  A  lazy  person;  a  lubber;  a  lout;  a  block- 
head. 

Groyne  (groin),  n.    Same  as  Oroin.  3. 

iiTOyne,\    Same  as  Groin,  Qroine. 

Oro3mlng,tn.  [See  Orotns.  Oroin.]  Dis- 
content   Chaucer. 

Grozet,  Oroner  (groz'et,  groz'Ar),  n.  [See 
QoosEBERRT.]    A  gooseberry.    [Scotch.] 

Grub  ^ grub),  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  grubbed;  ppr. 
grubbing.  [O.E.grwbetOroboe;  akin  to  grope. 
Ck>mp.  O.  gruben,  to  dig.]  1.  To  dig  in  or 
under  the  ground;  to  be  occupied  in  digging. 

Those  who  knew  his  (Lord  Temple's)  habits 
tracked  him  as  men  track  a  mole.  It  was  his  nature 
to  grub  underground.  Whenever  a  heap  of  dirt  was 
flune  up  it  might  woll  be  supposed  that  he  was  at 
work.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  take  one's  food.    [Slang.] 
Gmb  (grubX  vt.  1.  To  dig;  to  dig  up  by  the 
roots;  to  root  up  by  digging:  frequently 
followed  by  up  or  ouJt;  as,  to  grvh  up  trees, 
nudies,  or  sedge. 

Forest  land 
From  whence  the  surly  ploughman  ^m^j  the  wood. 

Dryden. 
The  mutilated  defenders  of  liberty  .  .  .  came  back 
with  undiminished  resolution  to  the  place  of  their 
glorious  infamy,  and  manfully  presented  the  stumps 
of  their  ears  to  be  grubbed  »ui  by  the  hangman's 
knife.  Macnulay. 

2.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  food;  to  pro- 
vide with  victuals    [Slang.] 

The  red-no5ed  man  wam't  by  no  means  the  sort  of 
person  you'd  like  to  grub  by  contract.        DicJuns. 

Grub  (grub),  n.  [From  the  verb.]  1.  The  larva 
of  an  inseot,  especially  of  the  Coleoptera  or 
l>eetles;  a  caterpillar;  a  maggot  — 2.  A 
short  thick  man;  a  dwarf,  in  contenipt— 
8.  [What  is  obtained  by  grubbing.]  Food; 
victuals.    [Low  slang.] 

Grub-azo  (grub'aks),  n.  A  grubbing-hoe 
(which  seeX 

Grubber  (grub'drX  n.  l.  One  who  gruba.— 
2.  An  instrument  for  grubbing  out  roots, 
weeds,  <fcc. ;  an  agricultural  implement  with 
a  number  of  long  teeth  or  tines  flxed  into  a 
framework,  and  curved  so  that  the  points 
enter  the  soil  obliquely,  used  to  stir  up  and 
pulverize  the  soil,  and  clear  it  from  weeds. 
Called  also  Ctdtivator  or  Scarifier. 

Grubblaoete(grub-bi-a's6-e),  n.  j;!.  A  nat. 
order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledons, 
containing  only  the  genus  Orubbia,  and 
referred  by  Undley  and  others  to  the  Bruni- 
ocefe. 

Grubbing-hoe  (grublng-hdX  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  digging  up  trees,  shrubs,  Ac.,  by 
the  roots ;  a  mattock.  Called  also  a  Grub- 
axe. 

Grubble  (gmblX  t.i.  [Dim.  freq.  of  grub. 
Cnrop.  G.  (fnibeln.  See  GROVEL  and  GRABBLE.  ] 
To  feel  in  the  dark,  or  at  a  blind  man;  to 
grope.    [Rare.] 

He  looked  at  the  fish,  then  at  the  fddle.  still  grub- 
btiHg  in  his  pocketx  S/octator. 

Orubble  (gmbl),  v.  t.  To  feel  with  the  hands 
in  the  dark,  or  as  a  blind  man.  [Rare  and 
obsolete.] 


Thou  hast  a  colour; 
Now  let  me  roll  and  grubbU  thee :' 
Blind  men  say  white  feels  smooth,  and  black  feels 
rough.  Drydtn. 

Orub-Btreet(grub'str£tXyiw  l.  Originally  the 
name  of  a  street  near  Moorfleldsin  London 
(now  called  Hilton  Street),  much  inhabited 
by  writers  of  small  histories,  dictionaries, 
and  temporary  poems,  whence  any  mean 
production  is  called  Grub-ttreet.  Johnton. 
2.  Mean  or  needy  authors  collectively. 

Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof 
Shall  Gruh'Strett  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof 

ByroM. 

Qrub-Btreet  (gmb'strSt),  a.  Mean;  low; 
vUe. 

rd  sooner  ballads  write,  and  Grub-street  lays. 

Gay. 

Qrub-WOrm(gruVwdrmXn.  A  grub.  'Gnats 
nxxA  grub-worms.*    Smart 

Grudge  (gruj),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  grudged;  ppr. 
grudging.  [O.E.  grueehe,  grrUehe,  groche, 
&4i. ,  from  O.  Fr.  groucher,  grouehier,  groueer, 
to  grumble,  probably  from  a  Teutonic  root 
the  same  as  that  of  £.  grit,  <fec.  (See  Grit.) 
Comp.  also  Fr.  gruger,  to  crush  or  bruise; 
L.G.  grusen^  to  crumble.]  L  To  see  with 
discontent;  to  envy. 

'Tis  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  oflfmy  train.  Sfutk. 

I  have  often  heard  the  Presbyterians  say,  they  did 
not  grudge  us  our  employments.  Siutft. 

2.  To  permit  or  grant  with  reluctance;  to 
give  or  take  unwillingly;  to  begrudge. 

They  \wi^  grudged  \\Msit  contributions  which  have 
set  our  country  at  the  head  of  all  the  governments  of 
Europe.  Addtson. 

3.  To  feel  or  entertain  in  a  malevolent  or 

discontented  spirit 

Perish  they 
That  grudge  one  thought  against  your  majestv. 

Grudge  (gruj),  v.t.    1.  To  murmur;  to  re- 

Sine;  to  complain;  to  grudge  or  complain  of 
liustice.    IIo(dter.—2.  To  be  unwilling  or 
reluctant. 

You  steer  betwixt  the  country  and  the  court,  .  . . 
Hot  grudging  give  what  public  needs  require. 

Dryden. 

8.  To  be  envious;  to  cherish  ill-will. 

Grudge  not  one  against  another.  Jam.  v.  9. 

4.1  To  feel  compunction;  to  grieve. 

We  .  .  .  grudge  in  our  concycnce  when  we  re- 
member our  synnes.  B/.  Fisher. 

Grudge  (gruJ),  n.  1.  Sullen  malice  or  ma- 
levolence; ill-will;  secret  enmity;  hatred; 
as,  an  old  grudge. 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him.  SkaJt. 
2.  Unwillingness  to  benefit 

Those  to  whom  you  have 
WithiTMdCfr  preferr'dme.  B.  yoKS0H. 

8.  t  Slight  symptom  of  disease. 

Our  shaken  monarchy,  that  now  lies  labouring 
under  her  throes,  and  stru^gUng  against  ^c  grudges 
of  more  dreaded  calamities.  MiUoft. 

4.  Remorse  of  conscience.— Stn.  Aversion, 
dislike,  ill-will,  malevolence,enmity,  hatred, 
spite,  pique. 

Grudgeftllt  (gruJ'fulX  o,.  Grudging;  envious. 

And  rail  at  them  -^^filCA  grudgi/Ut  discontent 

S^nser. 

Grudgekln  (gruj  'kinX  n.  [E.  prudge,  and 
Hn,  dim.  sunix.]  A  small  grudge.  'Some 
twaddler  against  whom  I  have  a  grudgekin.' 
Thackeray.     [Rare  and  humorous.] 

Grudgeonst  (gmj'onzX  n.  pi.  Coarse  meaL 
See  Oru  DOINGS. 

Grudger  (gruj'^r),  n.  One  that  grudges;  a 
murrourer. 

Grudging  (gruj'ingX  n.  1.  Uneasiness  at  the 
possession  of  something  by  another.— 2.  Re- 
luctance.—3.  t  A  secret  wish  or  desire. 

He  had  ».  grudging  still  to  be  a  knave.     Dryden. 

4.  t  A  symptom  of  disease,  asihe  chill  before 
m  fever.  [Comp.  O.E.  and  Sc  growse,  to  be 
chill] 

The  smart  or  feeling  of  the  sting  of  conscience  is 
as  sensible  and  lively  a  prognosticof  the  worm  which 
never  dicth,  as  heaviness  of  spirit  orj^rudrtngs  are 
of  fevers  or  other  diseases.  TA.  yacJtsan. 

5.  t  Feeling  anticipatory  of  anything;  a  pro- 
phetic intimation;  presentiment 

Now  have  I 
A  kind  of  grudging  of  a  beating  on  me.  Old  flay. 

Grudgingly  (gTuj'inp-li).  adv.  In  a  grudg- 
ing manner;  unwillingly;  with  reluctance 
or  discontent;  as,  to  give  grudgingly. 

GrudglngS  (gm j'ingx),  n.  pi.  [Fr.  grugeons, 
from  gruger,  to  crunch,  to  grind.  C^omp. 
L.G.  grusen,  to  grind,  and  see  Grcdob,  v.t]  \ 
Coarse  meal;  grouts;  the  part  of  the  com 
which  remains  after  Uie  fine  meal  has  passed 
the  sieve.  I 

You  that  can  deal  mixhgrtufgings  and  coarxe  flour. 

Beau.  <<V  Fl.       I 


Grue  (grA),  v.t    See  Grew. 

Gruel  (grG'el),  n.  [O.Fr.  gruel,  for  gruttl; 
Fr.  gruau,  oatmeal,  gruel,  meal,  from  Teut. 
root  seen  in  K  groat,  grout,  arit  See  Grit.  ] 
Any  Idnd  of  mixture  or  broth  made  by  boil- 
ing ingredients  in  water.  It  is  usually  made 
of  the  meal  of  oats.— To  get  one's  gruel,  U> 
be  killed.    [Slang.] 

Gruesome,  a.    See  Orbwsomb. 

Gruff  (gruf),  a.  [D.  gn^f,  Dan.  grov,  O.  gr6b, 
coarse,  blunt,  or  rude  in  manner.  Comp. 
0.  B  gruJUe,  to  growl.  ]  Of  a  rough  or  stem 
manner,  voice,  or  countenance;  sour;  sorl}-; 
severe;  rugged;  harsh. 

Zeno  himself,  the  father  of  Stoidsm,  msgrn^a%  hr 
looked,  might  have  enlarged  our  wiiter's  catalofo^c 
for  some  very  free  thoughts.  BentUy. 

Gruff  (gruf),  n.  [See  the  adjective.]  In  the 
preparation  of  medicines,  the  coarse  residue 
which  will  not  pass  through  the  sieve  in 
the  pulverization  of  drugs. 

GrufflBh  (gruf'ish),  a.  Somewhat  gmlT; 
rather  rough  and  surly.    Disraeli. 

Gruffly  (grufli),  tuiv.    In  a  gruff  manner. 

And  grtifffy  looked  the  god.  Dryden. 

GruAieBS  (gmf^nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  gruff. 

Grugeons  (gruj'onzX  *»•  pi-  Same  at  Grudg- 
ings. 

Gru-gru  (gr5'fl;r5),yiw  l.Thegrubofthelai^ge 
coleopterous  insect  CtUandra  palmarum;  it 
lives  In  the  stems  of  palm-trees,  and  also  in 
the  sugar-cane,  and  is  regarded  as  delicate 
eating  by  the  natives  of  South  America.  ~ 
2.  A  name  given  In  Trinidad  to  Astroearyum 
vulgare  and  Aerocomia  seleroearpa,  two 
species  of  tropical  American  palms. 

GruldSB  (grO-rde\  n.pL  [L.  grus,  aruis,  a 
crane,  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  family 
of  wading  birds,  of  which  the  crane  (Onu^ 
is  the  type.  In  this  group  the  bill  is  long, 
and  the  nostrils  are  placed  in  a  deep  groove 
The  tail  is  short  and  even,  and  the  toaa  are 
also  short. 

Gruine  (gr6-Vn6X  ^  P^  The  true  cranea,  a 
sub-famUy  of  the  Gruidn  (which  see). 

Onun(grumXa.  [A.&AX.grum,grom,ararm, 
grim,  severe;  Dan.  grwn,  fell;  probably  the 
origin  of  grumble,  i^omp.  W.  grwm,  growl- 
ing, surlv;  grwmian,  to  grumble;  OaeL 
gruamaek,  surly.]  L  Morose;  severe  of 
countenance;  sour;  surly;  glum. 

Nick  looked  sour  and  grum,  and  would  not  open 
his  mouth.  ArbuUmtt. 

2.  Low;  deep  in  the  throat;  guttural;  rumb- 
ling; as,  a  grum  voice. 
Grumach  (gr5'ma6hX   «•     ni- favoured. 

J  Scotch.] 
rumble  (grum'blXi'i.  pret  A  pp.  arumbM; 
ppr.  grunutling.  [From  grum  (which  see  ; 
or  this  word  as  well  as  some  others  begin- 
ning with  gr,  such  as  arunt,  gruf,  arowl, 
grum,  Ac.,  may  owe  their  origin,  or  at  least 
have  been  affected  by  sound  -  imitation. 
Comp.  D.  grommelen,  grommen,  Fr.  gram- 
meter,  to  grumble;  A.  Sax.  grimman,  to 
murmur;  W.  grymial,  to  grumble]  1.  To 
murmur  with  discontent;  to  utter  a  low 
voice  by  wav  of  complaint;  to  give  vent  to 
discontented  expressions.— 2.  To  growl;  to 
snarl 
The  lion  . . .  with  sullen  pleasure  grumbles  o'er 
his  prey.  Dryden. 

S.  To  nimblet  to  roar;  to  make  a  harsh  anil 
heavy  sound;  as,  a  grumbling  storm. 

Thott  grumbling  thunder.  Join  thy  voice.  Motteua 

Grumble  terumnblX  «.  t  To  expreas  or  utter 
by  grumbling. 

Grumbler  (grum'bl-teXn.  1  One  who  gnun- 
bies  or  murmurs;  one  who  complains;  a  dis- 
contented man.— 2.  A  flsh  of  the  gurnard 
kind,  which  makes  a  grumbling  noise  when 
struggling  to  disengage  itself  from  the  hook 
on  being  raised  to  the  surface. 

Grumbles  (gruma>lzX  "-P*-  A  grumbling, 
discontented  disposition;  a  fit  of  discontent. 
[Colloq.] 

Grumblingly  (grum'bl-ing-liX  o^-  With 
grumbling  or  complaint 

Cmune  (grfimX  n.  [O.Fr.  grume,  Fr.  pm- 
meau,  a  clot;  L.  grumu»,  a  little  heap. 
Comp.  ^.  grummelt,  dregs,  prumiy.  muddy . 
mixed  with  dregs  or  sediment,  as  coffee.]  A 
fluid  of  a  thick,  viscid  consistence;  a  clot, 
as  of  blood.    Quiney. 

Grumly  (gnimli),  adv.    In  a  gnim  manner. 

Grummet  (grum'met),  n.    Same  as  Ormnet 

GbrumnessTsi'um'nesX  n.  The  quality  of 
being  grum;  moroseness;  surlinesa. 

Chrumose  (grfkm'ds),  a.  In  bot.  clustered  In 
grains  at  intervals;  grumous. 

(fllimous(gram'u8).a.  1.  Resembling  or  con- 
taining grume;  thick:  concreted;  clotted; 


File,  fir,  fat,  f|»ll;       mA,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mbve;       tObe,  tub.  bQll;       oil.  pound;       ii,  8c.  aliine;      y,  Sc  f#y. 


ORUHOirSHXSB 


lan  Cirnini'aa-anl,  o. 

Iwlng  xrumou  or  concnlcd. 
<lnuiiph((ruRif),ii.L  [IdiIUUti.)  TonoDt: 

(a  nulie  ■  nolK  like  ■  uv.     ISmtrb. ) 
Ominpli  (KromO.  n.     A  graot     [Scotch.  1 
<bVBipbU (KrutnllX  n.     A  uw.    I'^iitcb.] 
OnUBitlly  (ginUD'pl-li),  oJt.     In  >  i;riiiiip]i, 

tatij.  or  gniH  nwDMr 

" iryftnini'pij.o.  IConnwlcd  with  iffwrn, 

>M.l    Surli:  ugfT;  Rruf' 


I),  H.     SuncuOmuiKlnU. 
iple,  OD  th«  yruruef  ed^' 

•  (cnm'iUaX  m.     A  giinditoDe. 

JSooUh.] 

Cfmnt  (arDiilX  >  <-    (Probibly  from  in  Imi- 

rian.  Dvi,QryiiU,  Q.  ^rumtn;  comp  also 
gruniua.  ¥l.  grmarr.Ui  gtiaiV]    To  inort 

cnuD  or  ■  dmp  guttuni  lauDd:  (o  groan. 


*aiil  (punt),  iL     A  dMp  gnttonl  loiuid, 

untar  (iiiunC^).  a.  l.  One  tliit  gnmU^ 
^  (a)  ■  lull  ol  the  gurnird  Und;  grunt*, 
ee  Ok  Da  BLEU  uil  Oa[;NTa.     (b)  A  hof. 


UXadg.  With  grant- 
To  gnmL     [Sin.  ] 


Omntla  (gruntl).  c. 


'OmaUs  (pnntnj,  n.    IScotch.1    1.  A  grunl- 

anmUliig  (grant'ling),  n.    A  jonnit  hog. 

arnnta  (arunli),  n.  I.  uid  Di.  A  popular 
nunc  Inthe  WeillndleilortheBaheiuf  the 
geniuUKmulnn.andlntheL'nlteitatatetfor 
thoia  o(  the  geniu  FogouliA     Sea  SbuM' 

OnniiBfgnm'yij.n.  (O.E  ^myne,  Fr.  gntn, 
thg  innut  or  a  pig]  A  mouth  which  poke* 
out  Uks  that  of  ■  pig     [Scotch.  1 

Onu  (grai),  n.  A  lenni  □(  lilrdi  locladlng 
the  cnnc.  Thg  bill  In  thli  nnui  ti  Rit- 
(aned  at  the  baie,  and  the  third  or  [ourth 
qnillaof  the  wlnm  are  longeaL  The  outer 
tog  li  Dnlted  at  ICa  haw  to  the  other  toea. 
and  the  hinder  tog  li  Terr  ihoTL  BeeCiiAKE. 

Onuhla  (gniih'i),  a.  Thick;  uf  thrliioi 
growth.    (Scotch.  1 

^ntohl  (gmchy  K.     A  gradgg.    S.  BvOir. 

<bntcl)l(gruch),  e.t  and  C    Togrndgg. 

If.  ckuH  III  mi  I  mod  aa^fr*.      B.  7.~«m. 
OmtMn  (gniCn).  pp.  of  jntt,  to  waep. 

dry  (gii).  1.  [Apparently  troDi  Qr.  gm.  a 
grant.  lytUblii.  Lit:  comp.  Sc  grv.  agnln, 
a  p«rtlcle.]  1.  A  meaiurg  containing  one- 
tenth  of  a  line,  Ifiare  ]--l  An/ihing  Terj 
nnall  or  of  tittle  valoe.    [Rare.) 

Q^flSt  (grid).  p.(.  (SmOrid!.]  To  cut  or 
pierce:  togrtdi,     Simuir. 

dTTfoal  (gnron),  n     a  griffin.     Spenir 

QirUiaB(^l-UM6),  iLlL^rvUiu.acricket, 
and  Ur.  fidu.  reaemlilaiice.  ]    A  funllj  ot 


the  gvniu  Orjphiga. 
mom  ai  'mlUgr'i  UmmU 
1'  Thojf  occur  Id  the  cretacAoui 

A7Pllon(grlfonXn.  Agrinn.  SegOiurriN. 

OiTPli<>«i>>  Orypoali  (gum^t.  grt-pd'ii*x 

n.    (Or.  mparir,  from  grmH,  curred.)    A 

jITDWiDg  iDwenl  of  the  nalla 

OrypltUB(Krl-nl'n«),n.pf.  The  wedgs-lailed 
humnlng^rdi.a  lub-tamllyot  tenulroitral 
birdi  ot  the  order  PaMcRi  and  famllr  Tro- 
cbllldB 

OtTiboii,  arnbok  (griilnk).  n.  (D.  grijt- 
bA,  gnj  antelope.]  A  Sooth  Afrlcu  anto- 
lope  {AMOoft  or  Calatngut  mtianotUi 
about  e  Inchei  high  sad  3  feet  long,  of  a 

II  ii  eaiilj  captujed,  and  funUlhei  eicel- 

(hMCbftrO  (gn-chl'r«),  n.  [Sp)  An  In- 
aeuorial  bird.  Ihg  Steatomit  atripennt,  be- 
longing  to  the  tamliir  ot  goBttucken.  It  la 
anatlveof  South  America,  where  It  wai  dli- 
covered  by  Humbnldt  and  Bonpland,  and  U 
■bout  the  liie  of  a  coirnnim  r»oi  Ti  i.  • 
nocturnal  l>lrd.  feedi  o 


I  hard  frulta,  and  la 


(hi«oo(g«nnia}.n. 


.  ..      _.  The  Etipafiriutn  0ua« 

ui  Miiaaia  Qaaeo.  a  tropical  South  Ameri- 
can plant  nl  the  order  Compoiltv,  tile  juice 

bitg*  It  hu  been  nropoaed  a>  a  remedy  in 
cholera— 2.  ArUt^Aochta  angvieida,  a  Cm- 
tral  American  plant,  the  mote  of  which  are 

<>iiaS(Bu'*g)>n.    [Corn.]    In  minuv.  an  old 

Ooidu:  (Rwk'yak),  ii,     Qnalacnm. 

QwilM  (gwl'yak),  a.  BeUCIng  to  gnaiacnm. 

Onaladc  (gwt-ya>'ik).  a.     Pertaining  to  or 

an  acid  obtained  from  the  reain  of  gnala^ 

(gwi'yai-hi),  n.   A  non-nlti-ogen- 
ibla  ptindple  dlecovered  In  the 

Ouaiaeumifianate 

it  matk.  which  haa  a 


vegetablfl  prlnd 


iharp  acria  t 
QnalMntm  (gwa'ya-kumX  n.  rrhe  aboriginal 
name  In  South  America. )  A  genu  of  plants 
nat.  DTdsr  Zygophyllaceo.  and  alK  the  reain 
of  Q.  nflcinafa.  popularly  called  liKnuni>Tlte, 

of  America    It 


applied  for  that  purpMe. 


hai  beeu  enteudTeiy 

Oiiaiio(gw«'n6).».l.  To  manure  with  giuino 
OoxOl  (gwl'ra),  n.  The  Bnulllan  name  of 
the  icarlet  Ibii  of  America. 
GnuftOa.  OuaiuiB-brsMl  (gwi-ri'na.  ^K  . 
m'na-bred).  n.  A  preparallon  made  In 
Huoth  America  by  pounding  the  aeedi  uf 
PauUinui  torbUU  Intoakinu  of  paate,  anil 
-" -ardi  hardonlng  it  In  tlie  . 


Tarioua 


a-tP).  t.l.  pret  «  pp. 
laranwing.  (O.Fr. jiuttr- 
lofmrranfu.SegOVAIUi, 
Ac.     yor  change  of  Teu- 


engage  that  another  penon  ihall  perform 
what  he  hu  atlpolated;  to  oblige  one'i  lelf 
to  He  that  anotber'i  enguemgnU  are  per- 
formed; to  become  bound  thai  an  article, 
•uch  aianurchaag,  ihalt  be  ai  good  or  uee- 
ful  aa  It  b  rcpreaented;  to  tgcure  the  per- 


!  To  undertaki 
:lalmi,  right!,  c 


(ga-ran-liO.  1.    1.  Anundartak 

Ing  or  engagement  by  a  third  penon  oi 
partr  that  the  •tinnlatloni  uf  a  treaty  ahal 
be  oburred  by  the  contracting  partlga  oi 


byo, 


of  them 


pendagei.  aod  the  tanl  of  the  luleriur  and 
Inlennedlatc  pain  of  lege  three -jointed 
The  thrtw  principal  genera  are  Oryllua, 
OrytloUlpa.  and  TVldaclylua  Thecommun 
booee-crlcket  and  tlw  locuit  afford  eumolea 
of  the  ftnt  nt  thna  genem.  and  the  oarag 
aole-crtcket  haa  been  applied  to  the  Iniecta 
of  the  Mcond  from  their  burrowing  hablla. 

0S7P«'(BTlp),«.(.     Togripg.     Sptater. 

<g™il(Krip).  n     [Or  ^rvp<.  a  griflUL]    A 


1  grifflo.  from  grypo^  crooked.  ] 
oaall  lunelllbranchlate  biTalvn. 
id  to  the  oyiler.  and  varj  abun- 

eh.Sc.loa*;      g.po;     J,  Job; 


mulant  In  chronic 

OnantgwIinVn.    A 
accnm  bird,  of  Ihi 

OOMUt  (gwn'na)] 


See  PUELOFI. 


r  promiae  of  another  (hall  be 

I  One  who  bindi  hlniaelf  to  aee  the  ■Ilpnla- 
tloni  of  another  performed.     (In  thli  aanaa 

S.  Thg  party  to  whom  a  guarantee  ig  glien : 
the  corrfllatlve  of  muronfor. 
(lnarult«»-«OCl*tr  (ga-ran-t«'Id->Ve>tl).  •!. 
A   jolnt-itnck  (oclety  formed    for   glilnu 
guarantee!  for  carrying  nut  engagDmenlii 

loiaea  occaiioned  by  defalcatlona,  on  tlii? 

Qiuimntor  Iga-ran-toi^,  n 


another  I 


UiaeetliatthB! 
I  performed;  a  !0 


Oquuoo  (gwa-nklia),  n.  [Sp,  jruanaee.  j 
Ferar  Auanacu.]  Ike  Anehmla  Buanata.  ' 
family  Camelidn  or  Pylopoda.  a  ipeclee  of 
the  aenui  u(  romlnant  mamraali  to  which 
tha  Itama  belungi.  It  lahablta  the  Andai, 
and  It  domtetlcated. 

ananUknnu  (gwit-nirti-na).  a.     Tielding 

(nanllW  (rwVnln),  K.  <C,R,NiO.)  A  pecu- 
liar lubatance  contained  In  gnano,  clogely 
oormpondlugwithianthlCDiide.   It  fomu  i 


tcaleg  of  »_. 
M  (gwk'nlt).  n. 


u  been  lolmd  al 


right  or  poaHtaion. 
aiuraiitT(g>r'an-tl},e.t  Samaai(;udrantH' 
aiUI«nty(gar'in-tl),  n.  Same  aa  CuaranUv. 
Oiunpo   (gwkn'pd),  n.     A  prepantlon 

used  aa  a  beverage  in  VaaeEUeta.   The  aame 

auard(g«rdXe.(.  [The  form  In  which  iranl 
paaHd  Into  Eogliih  throutfh  the  Norman  ; 
comp.  O.  Fr.  guarjhr,  Fr.  ffarder,  ta  giiard. 

Sea  WiED,  wiimiHt,  Ac.'  ror  change  of  v> 
Into  pH  aae  Odue.)    i.  To  tecure  agalnil 

ance:  to  defend;  to  keep  Iniafety:  to  accom- 
pany fur  pmtection;  aa.  to  ffuard  a  general 
on  a  Jonmcy;  to  puard  the  baggage  of  an 

Fw  Ho'ciBUIfun^iheHllht.  Oat. 

I  To  prOTldg  ot  lecura  agalnit  objectlona 
or  the  attack*  of  malerolanca. 

S.  f  To  protect  tb*  edge  of  anything,  eapg- 
w.  iiig;     wh,  igUg;    ib.  unra.— Sea  Kn. 
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daily  by  an  ornamental  border;  hence,  to 

adorn  with  lists,  laces,  or  ornaments. 

To  be  posMSs'd  with  double  pomp. 
1^  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before.        Skak. 

4.  t  To  gird;  to  fasten  by  binding.— To  guard 
one's  n\f  againtt.  to  be  on  one's  guard ;  to 
take  pains  to  avoid. 

One  would  take  care  i»  gtutrd  on^t  st{f  agaittst 
this  particular  imperfection,  because  it  is  that  which 
our  nature  very  strongly  inclines  us  to.     Addison. 

Sym.  To  defend,  protect,  shield,  keep,  watch. 
Guard  (^rdX  t.%.    To  watch  by  way  of  cau- 
tion or  defence;  to  be  cautious;  to  be  in  a 
state  of  caution  or  defence. 

Toward  aeainst  such  mistakes,  it  is  necessary  to 
acquaint  ourselves  a  little  with  words.  IVaUs. 

Guard  (gl^d),  n.  [O.  Fr.  guarde,  Fr.  garde, 
£.  ward.]  1.  A  state  of  caution  or  viguance, 
or  the  act  of  observing  what  passes  in  order 
to  prevent  surprise  or  attack;  preservation 
or  security  against  injury,  loss,  or  attack ; 
defence;  care;  attention ;  watch;  heed;  as, 
to  keep  guard;  to  lose  guard;  to  be  on 
guard;  a  careful  guard  over  the  tongue. 
Temerity  puts  a  man  off  his  guard.    L' Estrange. 

The  great  alteration  which  be  made  in  the  state 
ecclesiastical,  caused  him  to  stand  upon  his  guard 
at  home.  Sir  y.  Davits. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  protects  or  keeps 
in  safety;  one  who  or  that  which  secures 
against  danger,  attack,  loss,  or  injury;  one 
who  keeps  watch  over,  as  (a)  a  man  or  body 
of  men  occupied  in  preserving  a  person  or 
place  from  attack  or  injury,  or  in  preventing 
an  escape;  he  or  they  whose  business  is  to 
defend  or  to  prevent  attack  or  surprise;  as, 
kings  have  their  guards  to  secure  their  per- 
sons. 

They,  usurping  arbitrary  power,  had  their /H<tn/r 
and  spies  after  the  practice  of  tyntnts.  Swift. 

(b)  Mental  endowment  or  attitude  that  keeps 
off  evil;  as,  modesty  is  the  guard  of  inno- 
cence, (e)  That  which  secures  against  objec- 
tions or  censure;  caution  of  exprrasion. 

They  have  expressed  themselves  with  as  fern  guards 
and  restrictions  as  1.  Atterhury. 

id)  In  fencing  or  boacing,  a  posture  of  de- 
fence; the  arms  or  weapon  in  such  a  pos- 
ture; as,  to  beat  down  one's  auard.  (e)  In 
the  fi^ame  of  cricket,  the  position  of  the  bat 
for  most  effectually  defending  the  wicket. 
(/)  A  person  who  has  charge  of  a  mail  coach 
or  a  railway  train.— 8.  Any  appliance  or  at- 
tachment designed  to  protect  or  secure 
acainst  injury,  loss,  or  detriment  of  anv 
land,  as  (a)  part  of  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  which 

Erotects  tlie  hand.  (&)t  An  omamentiil  lace, 
em,  or  border. 

The  guards  are  but  slightly  basted  on.     ShaA. 

Hence,  in  the  plural,  ornaments  in  generaL 

Oh,  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  hell. 

The  dainned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover 

In  princely  guards.  SAaJk. 

(c)  A  chain  or  cord  for  fastening  a  watch  to 
one's  person  or  dress,  (d)  Xaut.  the  railing  of 
the  promenade  deck  of  a  steamer,  intended 
to  secure  persons  from  falling  overboard; 
also  a  widening  of  the  deck  of  a  steamer  by  a 
framework  of  strong  timbers  which  curve 
out  on  each  side  to  the  paddle-wheels,  and 
protect  them  against  collision  with  wharfs 
and  other  boats.  —Guards,  Li/e-guardt,  the 
name  by  which  the  ^lite  of  the  troops  of  all 
armies  are  distinguished,  from  its  being 
their  special  duty  to  gusrd  the  person  of 
the  prince.  In  the  British  army  the  Guards 
are  superior  in  rank  and  better  paid  and 
clothed  than  the  rest  of  the  army.  They 
constitute  the  garrison  of  London  in  time 
of  peace,  and  guard  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign, forming  what  is  called  the  Household 
Brigade.  They  consist  of  three  regiments 
of  cavalry,  named  respectively  the  Ist  and 
2d  Life-guards  and  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 
(blue);  and  of  seven  battalions  of  infantry, 
three  of  which  constitute  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  two  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and 
two  the  Scots  OuMrdtL— National  Ouard  ^ 
France.  See  under  National.— 0/"  on* # 
gr*ard.  In  a  careless  state;  inattentive— On 
one'e  guard,  in  a  watchful  state;  vigilant  — 
Stm.  Defence,  shield,  protection,  safeguard, 
convoy,  escort,  care,  attention,  watch,  heed, 
watchman,  sentinel. 

Ouardabl0  (gard'a-blX  a.    That  may  be 
guarded  or  protected. 
Cniardace  t  (g&rd'&J),  n.    Wardship. 

A  maid  so  tender,  fair  and  happy. 
Run  from  his  guardage  to  the  sooty  bo»om 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou.  ShaM. 

Onardantt  (gird'antX  a-     L  Acting  as 
guardian. 

CuardoMt  before  his  feet  a  lion  lay.       S*utfuy. 

2.  In  A«r.  see  Oarpamt. 


Guardantt  (g&rd'ant),  n.    A  guardian. 

My  9Xkgtj guardant  tXxiod  alone, 

Tenderii^;  my  ruin,  and  assail'd  of  none.    Skak. 

Guard-boat  (giird'bdt),n.  A  boat  appointed 
to  row  the  rounds  at  night  among  ships  of 
war  in  a  harbour,  to  observe  that  a  good 
look-out  is  kept;  also  a  boat  used  by  the 
sanitary  authorities  to  see  that  quarantine 
regulations  are  duly  attended  to. 

Guard-ohainber  (gard'cham-b6rX  n.  A 
guard-room.    1  Kings  xiv.  28. 

Craarded  (giird'edX  p.  and  a.  1.  Protected; 
defended.— 2.  Cautious:  circumspect;  as,  he 
was  gxMrded  In  his  expressiona— 3.  Framed 
or  uttered  with  caution;  as,  his  expressions 
were  guarded. — 1  Adorned  with  lace,  hem, 
or  border. 

Give  him  a  livery 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows  SAaJt. 

Guardedly  (gttrd'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  guarded 
or  cautious  manner. 

It  obliquely  points  out  the  true  object  of  their 
resentment ;  but  this  so  guardedty,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  any  serious  charge  against  the 
author.  Sheridan. 

Guardedness  (gftrd'ed-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  guarded;  caution;  circum- 
spection. 

Guardenage^t  Guardlanaget  (g&rd'en-&j. 
gard'i-an-aj),  n.    Guardianship. 

His  younger  brother  .  .  .  had  recommended  his 
daughter  to  his  tuition  and  gttardenage.    Hottand. 

Guarder  (glird'dr),  n.    One  that  guards. 
GuardftQ  (gftrd'ful),  a.    Wary;  cautious. 

I  meanwhOe 
Watch  with  f'wan(^M/  eye  these  murderous  motions. 

Aaron  HUl. 

Guardftllly  (gftrd'fulli).  adv.  Cautiously; 
carefully.    [Poetical,  like  the  adjective.] 

O  thou  that  all  things  seest 
Fautour  of  Chrysa.  whose  (air  hand  AolhgtMrt(/uUy 

dispose 
Ceicatial  Cilia,  governing  in  all  power  Teiicdos. 

ChtM/man. 

Guard-house  Cgitrd'honsX  n.  Tlie  house  or 
building  in  which  a  guard  of  soldiers  is 
kept 

Guardian  (gilrd'i-an).  n.  [From  guard;  Fr. 
gardien;  Sp.  guardian.  See  Guard.]  A 
warden;  one  who  guards,  preserves,  or  se- 
cures ;  one  to  whom  anything  is  committed 
for  preservation  from  injury;  one  who  has 
the  chaise  or  custody  of  any  person  or 
thing;  especially,  in  law,  one  who  has  the 
custody  and  education  of  such  persons  as  are 
not  of  sufficient  discretion  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  —Guardians  qf  the  poor,  persons 
who  have  the  management  of  parish  work- 
houses and  tmions,  elected  bv  the  owners 
of  property  and  ratepayers  in  the  parish.  In 
Scotland  the  same  functions  are  performed 
by  the  managers  of  the  parochial  board.— 
Guardian  qf  the  spiritualities,  the  person 
to  whom  the  spiritual  Jurisdiction  of  a  dio- 
cese is  intrusted  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
see.  —  Guardian  qf  the  temporalities,  the 
person  to  whom  the  temporal  jurisdiction 
and  the  profits  of  a  vacant  see  are  com- 
mitted. 

Guardian  (gftrd'i-anX  a.  Protecting;  per- 
forming the  office  of  a  protector. 

a  guardian  angel  o'er  his  life  presiding. 
Doubling  his  pleasures  and  his  cares  dividing. 

Kogers. 

Guardiana^,  n.    See  Guardknage. 
Guardiancet  (gftrd'i  ans).  n.  Guardianship; 
defence. 

I  got  it  nobly  in  the  king's  defence,  and  in  the 
gHordiance  of  my  (aire  queene's  right.      Chafman. 

Guardianeest  (gird'i-an-esX  n.  A  female 
guardian. 

I  have  plac'd  a  trusty  watchful ^wan/iivn/xj 
For  fear  some  poor  earl  steal  her.       Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Guardianize  (giird'i-an-Iz).  r.i.    To  act  the 

J>art  of  a  guardian.    [Rare.] 
uardiamess  (gftrd'i-an-lesX  a.    Destitute 
of  a  guardian;  unprotected. 

a  lady,  guardianless. 
Left  to  the  push  of  all  allurement.         MarstOH. 

Guardiansbip  (giird'i-an-ship).  n.  The  office 
of  a  guardian;  protection;  care;  watch. 

Guard-irons  (gftrd'i-^mzX  ».  pl>  Curved 
bars  of  iron  placed  over  the  ornamental 
figures  on  a  ship's  head  or  quarter,  to  defend 
them  from  injury. 

GuardlesB  (gardles).  a.  Without  a  guard 
or  defence. 

Guard-room  (gftrd'rOm).  n.  A  room  for  the 
accommodation  of  guards,  and  where  mili- 
tary defaulters  are  confined. 

Guardlhip  (glird'ship).  n.  Care;  protection. 

How  blc^t  am  I,  by  such  a  man  led  1 

Under  whustc  wi»e  and  CAsel\x\ ^ttardshif 

I  now  despise  fatigue  and  hardship.  Sw\ft. 

Guard-tliip  (giirU'sliipX  n.    A  vessel  of  war 


appointed  to  superintend  the  marine  affairs 
in  a  harbour,  and  to  visit  every  night  the 
shipa  which  are  not  commissioned,  as  also 
to  receive  seamen  raised  in  the  port  aod  not 
yet  appropriated  to  other  vessels. 
Guardsnian  (giirdz'man).  n.  L  One  who 
guards  or  keepa  ward;  a  watchman.— 2.  An 
officer  or  private  in  the  Guarda 

There  was  jack  Jargon,  the  gigantic  Cuardsmmm, 

Jfyrmn. 

Guarea  (gwft'rS-a).  n.  [From  guara,  the 
native  name  of  one  of  the  species  in  Cuba. ) 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Meliace«.  The 
species  are  tall  treea 

GuarlBht  (ga'rish),  v.t.    (O.Fr.  guarir;  Fr 
gudrir,  to  heal,  from  the  Tent ;  Goth,  vatjan, 
A.  Sax.  warian,  G.  wehren,  to  defend.  Akin 
ware,  guard,  Ac]    To  heal 

Daily  she  dressed  him,  and  did  the  best 

His  grievous  hart  to  guarish.  Spenser. 

Guava  (gwii'vaX  **•  [The  native  name  in 
Guiana.  J  The  popular  name  of  the  tropical 
genus  Psidium  of  the  nat  order  Myrtaoen. 
P.  Guaiava  (the  guava  tree)  Is  a  small  tree, 
with  square  branches,  enr*  shaped  leaves, 
and  large  white  axillary  lowers,  which  are 
succeeded  by  fleshy  berries,  which  are  either 
apple  or  pear  shaped  in  the  two  principal 
vorietiea  The  pulp  is  of  an  agreeable  flavour, 
and  of  this  fruit  is  made  a  delicious  and 
well-known  Jelly. 

Guava-Jelly  (gwa'va-Jel-li),  n.  a  West  In- 
dian preserve  made  from  the  fruit  of  the 
guava. 

ChiayaqullliteCgwii-ytt-ksnitXn.  (C^HmO^) 
A  fossil  resin,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  saJa 
to  form  an  extensive  deposit  near  GuayaqvH 
in  South  America.  It  yields  easily  to  the 
knife  and  may  be  rubbed  to  powder.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1*092. 

Guaia  (gwii'zii),  n.  The  native  name  for  tb« 
narcotic  tops  of  the  Indian  bemp(CayiiuiMs 
indica\ 

Guasuma  (gwH-zfi'ma),  n.  [Mexican  name. ) 
A  genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  nat.  order 
SterculiaceK,  nearly  allied  to  Theobroma, 
but  differing  in  their  woody  tubercular  fruits 
of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  the  entire,  instead 
of  two-lobed,  appendage  at  the  ends  of  the 
petals,  and  in  their  whole  appearance.  They 
are  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  islanda 
of  Eastern  Africa,  but  are  most  frequent  in 
tropical  America.  G.  tomentosa  is  common 
in  India  and  America.  It  grows  to  a  hei^t 
of  20  to  25  feet,  and  is  allowed  to  grow  in 
pasture-lands  for  the  sake  of  its  shade,  and 
because  cattle  feed  and  thrive  on  Uie  foliage 
and  fruit.  The  fruit  and  inner  bark  abound 
in  mucilage.  The  wood  ia  light,  splits 
readily,  and  is  made  into  staves  for  sugar 
casks,  and  cord  is  made  of  the  strong  fibre 
obtained  from  the  young  shoots  of  some  d 
the  species. 

Gubemanoet  (g1ia>6r-nansX  n.  Government. 
Strype. 

Gubematet  (gfi'bdr-n&t),  «.(.  [L.  gubemo. 
gubernatum,  to  govern.  See  GOVERH.]  To 
govern.     Coekeram. 

Oubemation  t  (gfi  Mr-nft'shonX  n,  {L  gu- 
bematio.  See  GoviRN.]  Government;  role; 
direction.     Watts. 

Gubematiyet(gfia)6r-nit-ivXa.  Governing. 
'  Real  and  gubemative  wisdom. '  Bp.  Uadtet 

Gubernatorial  (ga-b6r-n&-td'ri-aix  a.  [L. 
quhemator,  a  governor.  See  Govern.]  F^- 
taining  to  government  or  to  a  governor. 

Guddle  (gud'lX  v.i.  To  drink  much  or 
^edily;  to  guule.  Jennings.  [Provincial 
English.] 

Guddle(gudiy  V.  (.  [Probably  from  Fr.  eouUU 
-peau  couteU,  in  currienr,  a  skin  damaged 
by  the  knife,  eouteau.]  To  perform  differ- 
ently from  the  ordinary  way,  or  more  clum- 
sily and  less  efficiently;  to  botch;  to  bungle 
[Scotch.] 

Guddle  (gndl),  V.  t.  and  t  To  catch  fish  with 
\he  hands  by  groping  under  the  stones  or 
banks  of  a  stream.    [Scotch.  ] 

Gude,  Guld  (gud).  a.    Good.    [Scotch.] 

Gude  (giid).  n.    God.    [Scotch.] 

Gudgeon  (gu'JonX  n.  [Fr.  ooujon,  gouvion. 
from  L.  aooio,  gwnus.  Or.  kobios,  a  gudgeon. ) 
1.  A  small  fresh- water  fish  (Gobio  ^uviatHis^ 
of  the  family  Cyprinidte,  with  rather  laxve 
scales  and  two  barbels  at  the  angles  <tf  the 
mouth;  it  is  easily  caught,  .and  hence— 2.  A 
person  easily  cheated  or  insnared. 

This  he  did  to  draw  you  in.  like  so  nmny  gutfgtout, 
to  swallow  bis  false  arguments.  Sw^/t 

8.  A  bait;  allurement;  something  to  be  cau0it 
to  a  man's  disadvantage :  in  allusion,  per- 
haps, to  the  gudgeon  being  used  as  a  bait 
for  pike. 
Such  as  Greitory  or  Bedc  were,  who  beinf  honest. 


F&te,  f&r,  fat,  f^ll;       mA.  met,  b^r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not.  m&ve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       il,  Sc.  abuse;     S>  ^  t^V- 
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and  whhal  credulous,  and  trustinir  otheri.  iwallowed 
maoy  mgwIgtoH.  Dr,  Fav0Hr. 

Sn-gudneon,  the  bUok  goby  or  rock-flih. 
OadfMn  (gu'jon),  n.  [Fr.  goujon,  the  flih. 
And  Alto  an  iron  shaft  or  gudgeon,  but  pro- 
babl  V  in  the  Utter  meaning  the  oriain  of  the 
word  ii  different]  1.  In  maeh.  that  part 
of  a  horiiontal  ihaft  or  axle  which  tome  in 
the  collar,  formerly  meaning  the  nortion 
rerolring  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
bearings.  It  is  now  applied  only  when  ;iiat 


a.  Wooden  Shaft       t.  Gudgeon. 

SrC  is  separate  from  and  independent  of 
e  body  of  the  shaft  The  form  of  gudgeons 
and  the  mode  of  their  insertion  depend  upon 
the  form  and  material  of  the  shaft  —2.  Ifaut 
(a)  an  eye  or  clamp  fastened  to  a  ship  to 
hang  the  rudder  on;  a  rudder  brace  or  rand. 
See  OoooiNO.  (6)  One  of  the  notches  in  the 
carriclc-bits  for  receiving  the  metal  bushes 
wherein  the  spindle  of  a  windlass  traT- 
erses. 

OadfMn  (guJ'onX  V.  t  To  ensnare;  to  cheat; 
to  impose  on. 

To  be  gi*tigt*tu(t  of  the  opportunities  which  had 
been  given  you.  Sir  fK  Sntt. 

One  (gflX  n.  A  musical  instrument  of  the 
Yiolin  kind,  but  having  only  two  strings  of 
horse  hair,  and  played  on  in  the  manner  of 
a  Yioloncello.  fonnerly  UMd  in  Shetland. 
SiT  W.  Scott 

Onet  (gOXn.  Arogue;  aragabond;  asharper. 
J.  Webttsr. 

Onetoe,  Onober  (gi'bAr  or  gfi'btel  n.  [A 
Per.  form  of  Turk,  giaour,  Ar.  kanr,  an  in- 
fidel ]  The  name  given  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans to  one  belonging  to  the  Persian  fire- 
worshippers,  called  in  India  Paneet.  The 
Ouebres  live  chiefly  in  the  deserts  of  Cara- 
mania,  towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in 
the  province  of  Yerd  Keram.  They  wor- 
ship fire  as  a  svmbol  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
The  sacred  books  of  the  Ouebres  and  Parsees 
are  termed  Zend^vetta. 

ChieUer-roie,  n.    See  Obldib-eosb. 

Ouell  Ou^ph  (gwelfX  n.  [It  gue{fo,  0.0. 
kwelfa,  0.1±.O.hwa{f,  O.Sax.  and  A  Sax. 
ktMip,  whelp.  ]  The  name  of  a  distinguished 
princely  family  in  Italy,  originally  Qerman, 
and  re -transported  into  Germany  in  the 
eleventh  century,  still,  however,  retaining 
large  possessions  in  Italy.  Welf,  son  of  Isen- 
brand,  Count  of  Altorf ,  one  of  Uie  vassals  of 
Ctiarlemagne,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  bear  the  name.  It  still  continues  in  the 
two  branches  of  the  House  of  Brunswick— 
the  ducal  and  the  royal,  to  which  latter  the 
reigning  family  of  Britain  belongs.  After 
the  battle  of  Weinsbenr.  fought  in  1140 
against  the  WaiblingensrohibelfinesX  where 
the  name  of  the  head  of  the  house  was  given 
as  a  rallying  cry  or  watchword  to  his  follow- 
ers, the  term  became  gradually  extended  to 
all  the  members  of  that  faction  in  Italy 
which  aimed  at  national  independence  and 
supported  the  pope,  while  that  of  Ohibelline 
was  given  to  the  supporters  of  the  emperors 
in  their  endeavour  to  subjugate  Italy  to 
Germany.  The  contest  lasted  for  nearly  900 
years,  desolating  both  countries.  Latterly 
the  term  was  applied  to  a  sui^;>orter  of  de- 
mocratic principles,  and  that  of  Ohibelline 
to  an  upholder  of  aristocracy.  The  terms 
fell  into  disuse  towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.    See  Ghibbllimb. 

ChMlflc*  Ooelplile  (gwelf'ikX  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Ouelfs.— Oti«(/le  ord^r.  a 
Hanoverian  order  of  Imighthood  founded  in 
1815  by  Geo.  IV.,  then  prince  r^^nt.  and 
entitled  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Guelflc  Order. 
It  consists  of  grand  crosses,  commanders, 
and  knights,  both  civil  and  militury. 

Onenon  (ge-noh),  n.  The  popular  French 
name  of  the  small  long-tailed  monkeys  of 
Africa,  including  the  grivet.  vervet,  Ac 
The  green  monkey  (Cercoeebua  Sabanu)  may 
be  regarded  as  the  type. 

Ouerdon  (g6r'donX  n.  [O.Pr.  autrdan.  It 
guiderdone,  from  L.L.  widerdonum,  cor- 
rupted from  O.O.  widari^  (A.  Sax.  wither- 
Udn),  a  recompense— the  I  ot  Un  being 
changed  into  d  through  the  iniluettoe  of  the 
L  donum,  a  gift— from  widar  (0.  toider\ 
against,  and  Mn,  reward.  Forchai^ofTeut 
10  into  Aoraance  gu,  see  OuiBB.]    A  reward; 


requital;  recompense:  used  both  in  a  good 

and  t>ad  sense.    (Poetical  or  rhetorical] 

They  were  sure  of  being  able,  for  a  time  at  least, 
to  indulge  in  pillage  and  murder,  and  to  practise, 
without  restraint,  those  exceaes  which  they  regarded 
as  the  choicest /YMnrflm  of  a  soldier's  career, 

MucJUe. 

Guerdon  (gto'donX  v.t    To  give  a  guerdon 
to;  to  reward. 
And  I  am /iMn^mV  at  the  last  with  shame.    SMmJk. 

Him  we  gare  a  cosUt  bribe 
To  fuerdon  silence.  TtnHys«n. 

Guerdonablo  (g6i^don-a-blX  «•  Worthy  of 
guerdon  or  reward.    Sir  O.  Buck. 

CmerdonleSB,  a.  Without  reward.  Chau- 
cer. 

Ooareia  (ge-re'zaX  n.  A  beautiful  Abys- 
sinian monkey  of  the  genus  Colobus,  with 
long  black-and-white  hair. 

Ouerlte  (ge-r6t),  n.  [Fr.]  In  fort  a  small 
projecting  tower  or  box  of  wood  at  the 
salient  angles  of  works  on  the  top  of  the 
revetment  to  hold  a  sentry. 

GaarnMy  (gdm'seX  n-  A  sort  of  close-fitting 
woollen  Knitted  shirt 

Ouorrilla,  (lnerllla(ge-rina;  Sp.  pron.  g&r- 
reKyaX  n.  [Sp.  yuerruM.  dint  of  guerra,  Fr. 
atierr«,  war.]  1.  A  carrying  on  of  war  by 
the  constant  attacks  of  independent  bands; 
an  irregalar  petty  war.— 2.  One  who  carries 
on,  or  assists  in  carrying  on,  irregular  war- 
fare; especially,  a  roerober  of  an  indepen- 
dent band  engaged  in  predatory  excursions 
against  an  enemy. 

Guenllla,  Ouerllla  (ge-rilla),  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  a  guerrilla  or  petty  war;  as,  a 
guerriua  war;  a  guerrilla  soldier;  a  guer- 
riUa  band.—Cfuerrilla  war  or  warfare,  an 
irregular  mode  of  carrying  on  war  by  con- 
stant attacks  of  independent  bands  of  armed 
]>easants,  especially  when  government  is 
occupied  with  invadinff  armies.  The  troops 
are  self-constituted,  disconnected  with  the 
army  as  to  pay,  provisions,  and  movements, 
and  may  dismiiis  themselves  at  any  time. 

Guerrlllero  (ger-rfil-yer'dxn-  [Sp.]  Same  as 
Ouerrilliet. 

Ouerximst^  OnerUllBt  (ge-ril'istx  n.  A 
member  of  a  band  of  irregular  soldiers  who 
engage  in  guerrilla  warfare;  a  guerrillero. 

OneM  teesX  v.t  [O.E.  geeee,  L.O.  and  D. 
^iisen,  Dan.  oi»§e,  gjette,  to  guess;  loel  geta, 
to  get,  to  make  mention  of,  to  guess,  geta,  a 
guess.  Oomp.  E.  get,  forget,  D.  vergieeen,  to 
make  a  mistake  or  an  erroneous  conjecture. 
Cog.  Ir.  gea^aim,  to'  divine,  to  foretell] 

1.  To  form  an  opinion  concerning,  without 
certain  principles  or  means  of  Icnowle^^; 
to  judge  of  at  randouL 

First,  if  thou  canst,  the  harder  reason  gu4ss.    Pft. 

I  cannot  gu*s»  her  face  or  form ; 

But  what  to  me  is  form  or  face  I  Pratd. 

2.  To  judge  or  form  an  opinion  of  from  rea- 
sons that  render  a  thing  probable,  but  fall 
short  of  sufllcient  evidence;  as,  from  slight 
circumstances  or  occasional  expressions  we 
gueee  a  person's  feeling  regarding  any  mat- 
ter.—S.  To  conjecture  rightly;  to  solve  by 
a  correct  conjecture;  as.  to  gueee  a  riddle ; 
he  gueeeed  my  designs.— 4.  To  hit  upon;  to 
reproduce  by  memory. 

Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thou  canttrues* 
them.  SMmA. 

&  To  think;  to  suppose;  to  imagine:  fol- 
lowed by  clause  or  subject  understood. 

Not  altogether:  better  tmr.  l^ntss. 

That  we  do  make  our  entrance  several  ways.  ShaM. 

What  authority  surfeits  on  %rould  relieve  us;  if  they 
would  yield  us  but  the  superfluity,  while  it  were  whole- 
some, we  might  guets  they  relieved  us  humanely. 

Shak. 
(This  verb  is  much  used  colloquially  in  the 
United  Stotes  (especially  in  iHew  England) 
in  the  sense  of  to  believe,  to  be  sure;  as.  I 
gutu  he  is  at  home;  I  gueee  I  shaU;  that  is, 
to  be  sure,  or  of  course,  I  shall}— Stn.  To 
conjecture,  suppose,  surmise,suspect,divine, 
thinlc«  imagine. 

OneSB  (ges),  v.i.  To  form  a  conjecture;  to 
judffe  at  random,  or  without  any  strong 
evidence:  with  at 

The  same  author  ventures  to  riMSs  at  the  particu- 
lar (ate  which  would  attend  the  Roman  government. 

Sw{/i. 
OneM  (gesX  n.    Judgment  without  certain 
evidence  or  grounds;  conjecture. 

A  poet  must  confess 
Hb  art* s  like  physic,  but  a  happy  /«mxx.    Dryden. 

OneM  teesX  n.    [Corrupt  form  of  guiee.^ 
Guise;  fashion; 
tively. 

Here  comes  another /aM«r  customer.    Sir  W.  Scftt. 
My  lady  Isabella  is  of  another  #iMxr  mould. 

H.  Walp«U. 
Wusintsa  mutt  be  done  In  another  gmst  way  than 
thaL  Godwin. 


sort:  generally  nsed  adjec- 


Gueuer  (ges'drX  n.  One  who  guesses;  a 
conjecturer;  one  who  judges  or  gives  an 
opinion  without  certain  means  of  knowing. 

If  fortune  should  please  to  take  such  a  crotchet, . . . 
To  give  thee  lawn  sleeves,  a  mitre  and  rochet. 
Whom  wouldst  thou  resemble  f     I  leave  thee  a 
guustr.  Sw^. 

Ouesoliigly  tees'ing-liX  flMlv.  By  way  of  con- 
jecture; conjecturally:  hypothetically. 

I  have  a  \tKttx  £M*sxingly  set  down.         SMaM. 

OaeiB-rope.  CKMss-warp  (ges'rop.  ges'- 
wfirpX  n.  ivatit  a  rope  having  one  end  fas- 
tened to  a  distant  object,  in  order  to  warp 
a  vessel  towards  the  object.— GHieM-imirp 
6oom,  a  spar  run  out  from  the  side  of  a  ves- 
sel, with  a  rope  attached  near  its  outer  ex- 
tremity, for  boats  to  ride  by  when  the  ves- 
sel is  at  her  moorings. 

Ouesiwork  (ges'wdrkX  n.  Work  performed 
at  hazard  or  by  mere  conjecture. 

The  pompous  rascallioo. 
Who  doni  speak  Italian 

Nor  French,  must  have  scribbled  hyguurwerk. 

Byrcn. 

CKlMt  (gestX  n.  [A  Sax.  gijut,  geMt,gitt: 
comp.  feel  geetr,  O.Sax.  D.  and  G.  goat,  Goth. 
goHe,  a  guest,  a  stranger.  Cog.  W.  gweet, 
visit,  entertainment,  |7t0effta<,a  guest;  Armor. 
hoetii,  a  guest ;  Rus.  goity,  Bohem.  hoet,  a 
guest;  L.  host  it,  an  enemy.  From  a  root 
ahan,  Skr.  han,  to  strike,  whence  also  L. 
haeta,  a  spear.]  A  visitor  or  friend  enter- 
tained in  the  house  or  at  the  table  of  another, 
whether  by  invitation  or  otherwise;  a  lodger 
at  a  hotel  or  lodging-house. 

The  wedding  was  furnished  with  gMtsts. 

Mat  xxiL  to. 
True  friendship's  laws  are  by  this  rule  exprest. 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  ^««r/. 

P9ft. 

Guettt  (gestX  v.t  To  entertain  as  a  guest; 
to  act  the  part  of  host  to. 

When  you  suppose  to  feast  men  at  your  table 
Ywigvut  God's  angels  in  men's  habit  hid. 

Sylvtsttr,  Du  Barttu. 

Guettt  (gest),  V.i.  To  act  the  part  of  a 
guest;  to  be  a  guest 

And  tell  me,  best  of  princes,  who  he  was 
thaX^wsied  here  so  late.  Chapman. 

Guest -Chamber  (eesfchim-bdrX  n.  An 
apartment  appropriated  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  guests.    Mark  xiv.  14. 

Guesten  (gest'enX  v.i    To  lodge  as  a  guest 

JScotch.] 

OneitlTet  (gesfivX  a>  Pertaining  to  a 
guest    'GuMh'eefare.'    Chavpnan. 

Guest-rite  (gesfritX  n.  Office  due  to  a 
guest 

Guest-rope  (geef rOpX  n.  Naut  same  as 
Queu-rope. 

Quest-taker  t  (gesft&k-«r),n.  An  agister: 
one  who  took  cattle  to  feed  in  the  royal 
forests. 

Onestwlse  (gesf  wis),  adv.  In  the  manner 
or  capacity  of  a  guest 

My  heart  with  her  but  as  gHtxtwist  sojourned. 

Shak. 

Oueux  (giiX  n.  pH.  [Fr.,  a  raggamuffln;  pi 
leegueux,  raggamufflns,  beggars:  a  term  first 
applied  in  disparagement  to  the  party,  but 
soon  afterwards  assumed  by  themselves  as 
a  title  of  honour.]  The  title  of  the  patriot 
nobles  of  the  Low  Countries  who  withstood 
Philip  IL  of  Spain  in  his  efforts  to  imi)ose 
the  Inquisition  on  their  native  land. 

Guevel,  n.  The  native  name  of  the  pigmy 
antelope  of  Africa  (Antilope  pygnuBa),  the 
smallest  species  of  the  family.  In  use  it 
scarcely  exceeds  a  rat,  and  its  1^^  are  not 
thicker  than  a  goose-quill 

GufllBlW  (guf-fnO* n.   [Imitative.]  A  loud  or 
sudden  burst  of  laughter. 
Young  buttons  burst  out  into  a /«r/f&«.    Thackeray. 

Quflto  (guf  6rX  n.  A  local  name  for  a  fish, 
the  viviparous  blenny  {Zoareoeue  vivipo/rue). 

Guggle  (gugQ).  9.1  [Imitative,  suggested 
hygurale.]  To  make  a  sound  like  that  of 
a  liquid  passing  through  a  narrow  aper- 
ture, or  01  air  being  forced  through  a  liquid; 
to  gurgle. 

Gume  (gugOX  n.  A  sound  as  of  a  liquid 
pasung  wrouc^  a  narrow  aperture,  or  of 
air  being  forced  through  a  liquid;  a  gurgle. 
'The  Aow  guggle  of  the  natives'  hubble- 
bubbles.'    W.  H.  RusseU. 

Quia  (gArX  n.  [O. ,  primarily,  fermentation, 
from  adhren,  to  ferment]  A  loose  earUiy 
deposit  from  water  found  in  the  cavities  or 
clefts  of  rocki,  mostly  white,  but  sometimes 
red  or  yellow,  fnnn  a  mixture  of  clay  or 
ochre. 

Oniao,  Oulaoum  (gwl'ak,  gwl-&1nunX  n. 
Same  as  Ouaiacutn. 

Onlaaa-terkCgwft-A'na-bKrkXn.  The  bark 
of  the  Pordandia  heoMndira,  a  tree  of  the 
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nat  order  Babiacen,  mach  Talued  m  a  feb- 
rifuge, and  commonly  so  OBed  in  French 
Ouiana. 

OuilMl  (gwIl>aX  fk  A  kind  of  quadruped  re- 
sembling the  gazelle    OokUmith. 

Oulcowar  (gilcwttr).  n.  The  title  of  a  sov- 
erciffn  prince  in  India,  the  ruler  of  Baroda. 
Spellea  also  OuHnoar,  Oaekwar,  Ac. 

Ouidablo(gid'a-bl),a.  That  may  be  guided; 
chat  jnay  be  governed  by  counseL  '  A  sub- 
missive and  gtiidabU  spirit'    Bp,  Sprat. 

OuidagO  (gl(r&j).  n.  [See  OUIDB.]  1.  Guid- 
ance; direction;  lead. 


Bedew  MesitU's  mltar  with  yoor  blood. 


And  go  beneath  Ut^utag*. 


Scutluy. 


2.  An  old  legal  term  signifying  the  reward 
given  for  safe-conduct  through  a  strange 
land  or  unknown  country. 
Ouidanoe  (gid'ans),  n.  [SeeOun>B.]  The 
act  of  guiding;  direction;  government;  a 
leading. 
His  studies  were  without /wtVAsita  and  without  plan. 

Oolde  (gid),  v.t  prei  A  pp.  guided;  ppr. 
guiding.  [Fr.  guider;  It.  guidare;  Sp.  guuir 
— of  Teutonic  origin,  and  akin  to  O.  toeiten^ 
to  show,  to  directs  to  lead,  and  probably  to 
Ooth.  vttan,  to  watch  over,  A.  Sax.  witan,  to 
observe,  to  know.  For  change  of  w  into  gu 
see  QuisB.]  1.  To  lead  or  direct  in  a  way ; 
to  conduct  in  a  course  or  path;  as,  to  guide 
an  enemy  or  a  traveller  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  road  or  course. 

I  wish  you'd  rtude  me  to  your  toveieign'f  court 

SMaJt. 

2.  To  direct;  to  regulate. 

He  will  ^ide  his  affairs  with  discretion.    P%.  cziL  5. 

8.  To  influence  in  conduct  or  actions;  to 
give  direction  to. 

When  nothinf;  but  the  interest  of  this  world  ruides 
men.  they  many  times  conclude  that  the  slightest 
wrongs  are  not  to  be  put  up.  KttUetMil. 

4.  To  instruct  and  direct;  as,  let  parents 
auide  their  children  to  virtue,  dignity,  and 
happiness— 6.  To  attend  to;  to  look  i^r; 
to  superintend. 

I  will  that  the  younger  women  marry,  bear  children, 
and  £uitU  the  house.  t  Tim.  ▼.  14. 

e.  To  treat;  to  use;  as,  the  laddie  was  ill 
guided.  [Scotch.  ]  —  Ouide,  Direct,  Sway. 
Guide  implies  that  the  person  guiding  either 
accompanies  or  precedes  us;  while  direct 
merely  infers  that  he  gives  instructions, 
which  may  be  done  from  a  distance.  Direct 
thus  implies  that  we  must  reflect  and  to 
some  extent  exercise  our  own  judgment; 
guide,  that  we  trustingly  follow  where  we 
are  led.  Sway  is  used  of  some  influence 
(generally  bad)  which  turns  us  aside  from 
what  otherwise  would  have  been  the  course 
followed,  and  In  this  sense  is  nearly  equal 
to  Hoe.  We  are  guided  or  directed  by  our 
principles  or  reason,  and  twayed  by  our 
passions  or  feelings. 

Guide  ( gfd  ).  n.  [Fr.  guide.  It  ^tiufa,  Sp. 
guia.  see  the  verb.]  L  A  person  who  leads 
or  directs  another  in  his  way  or  course ;  a 
conductor;  as,  the  army  followed  Uie  guide. 
t.  One  who  or  that  which  directs  another 
in  his  conduct  or  course  of  life;  a  director; 
a  regulator. 

He  will  be  our/MM^,  eren  to  death.    P».  xlviii.  14. 

We  have  sure  experience  for  our  guidt.    Drydtn. 

They  were  dangerous  guidu,  the  feelings. 

Tennyson. 

8.  A  guide-book  (which  see).— 4.  In  techno- 
logy, applied  to  various  contrivances  in- 
tended to  direct  or  keep  to  a  fixed  course 
or  motion.  See  Ouidb-bar,  Guidi-rail, 
Ac. 

Onlde-ter,  Oiilde-blodc(gfda))ir.  gid^iok). 

n.  One  of  two  pieces  of  metal  with  parallel 
sides  fitted  on  the  ends  of  the  crossnesd  of 
a  steam-engine,  on  which  it  slides  and  by 
which  It  Is  kept  parallel  to  the  cylinder. 
They  are  a  substitute  for  the  parallel  mo- 
tion.   Called  also  Slide-rod  Knd  Slide. 

Ouidft-bOOk  (gid'bok).  a  A  book  for  direct- 
ing travellers  and  tourists  as  to  the  best 
routes,  Ac.,  and  giving  them  information 
about  the  places  they  insit 

GnldelesKgidlesXa.  Destitute  of  a  golde; 
wanting  a  director.    Dryden. 

Galde-pOBt(gfd'pdst),n.  A  post  at  the  forks 
fA  a  road  for  directing  travellers  the  way ; 
a  finger-post    Burke. 

Guider  (g1d'6r),  n.    A  guide;  a  director. 

Gulde-ralKgld'rilXn.  In  raO.  an  addi- 
tional  rail  placed  midway  between  the  two 
ordinary  rails  of  the  track,  and  employed 
in  connection  with  devices  on  the  engine  or 
carriages  to  keep  a  train  from  leaving  the 
track  in  curves,  croasings,  or  steep  gradients. 


GulderesSft  »&.  A  female  guide  or  leader. 
Chaucer. 

Guide -BOrew  (gid'skrbX  »•  lu  mach.  a 
screw  for  directing  or  regulating  certain 
movements. 

Guide-tube  (gid'tfib),  n.  In  mach.  any  con- 
trivance by  which  a  boring-bit  or  driU  is 
guided,  but  which  consists  commonly  of  a 
fixed  tube  to  prevent  swerving. 

Guidon  (gi'don),n.  [Fr.  See  GuiDK]  l.The 
little  flag  or  standard  of  a  troop  of  cavalry; 
a  flag  used  to  direct  the  movements  of  in- 
fantn^;  a  flag  used  to  signal  nith  at  sea;  the 
flag  of  a  guild  or  fraternity . —2.  One  who  bears 
a  guidon ;  a  standard-bearer.— 3.  One  of  a 
community  that  Charlemagne  established  at 
Home  to  guide  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Gulkwar  (gl'kwftr),  n.    Same  as  Ouicowar. 

Guild  (gUcH,  n.  [k.  ^9X.  gild,  gield,  geld,  m, 
payment  of  money,  tribute,  hence  a  society 
or  company  where  payment  was  made  for 
its  charge  and  support,  from  gildan,  to  pay; 
D.  gild,  a  guild.  See  GuiLT.]  L  An  asso- 
ciation or  incorporation  of  men  belonging 
to  the  same  class  or  engaged  in  similar  pur- 
suits, formed  for  mutual  aid'and  protection; 
as,  the  Stationers'  Guild;  the  Ironmongers' 
OuOd.— 2.t  A  guildhall    Speneer. 

Guildablet  (gUd'a-blX  a.  Liable  to  a  tax. 
Spelinan. 

Guild-brother  (gildn)ruTH-6r),  n.  A  feUow- 
member  of  a  guild. 

Guilder  (gild'^rX  n.  [Formerly  gylden,  gild- 
em,  D.  and  G.  gulden,  a  florin;  modified  as 
if  a  coin  of  Gelders  or  Gueldre*.]  A  coin  in 
Holland  worth  twenty  stivers,  or  U.  8<1 
English;  a  florin;  in  vL  formerly = money. 
Written  sometimes  Guder. 

I  am  bound 
To  Persia,  and  w»ntguild<rx  for  my  royage. 

Guildball  (gild'hftl),  n.  The  hall  where  a 
guild  or  corporation  usually  assembles;  a 
town  or  corporation  hall ;  specifically,  the 
corporation  hall  and  seat  of  several  of  the 
courts  of  the  city  of  London. 

The  mayor  U>y^»tds  gui/dha//  hies  him  in  all  post 

SMaJt. 

Guild-rent  (gild'rent),  n.  Rent  payable  to 
the  crown  by  any  guild  or  fraternity. 

Gulldry  ( gild'ri ),  h.  In  Scotland,  a  guild ; 
the  members  of  a  guild. 

Guile  (gil).  n.  [Romance  form  of  Teut  vile 
(which  see);  O.Fr.  guile,  guile.  For  change 
of  Teut  w  into  Romance  gu  see  OuiSB.] 
Craft;  cunning:  artifice;  duplicity;  deceit 

Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  g^  fie. 

Jn.  i.  47. 
O.  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes. 
Aud  with  a  virtuous  rizard  hide  foul  guiU.    SkaJk. 

We  may.  with  more  successful  hope,  resolve 
To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war.    AtiUtti. 

Guile  t  (gil).  v.t.    1.  To  disguise  craftily. 

Is  it  repentance. 
Or  only  a  (air  shew  to  guide  his  mlschiefsT  Beau.  Q^Fi. 

2.  To  deceive;  to  delude.    Speneer. 
Ghliledt  (gil'edXa.   Deceiving;  treacherous. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  thtguiled  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea.  SkaJk. 

Guileftll  (gil'fulX  a-  Full  of  guile:  intended 
to  deceive;  cunning;  crafty;  artiul;  wily; 
deceitful;  insidious;  treaclierous. 

Without  expense  at  all, 
Yij  guiieful  fisir  words  peace  may  be  obtain'd. 

Shak. 

GuileftOly  (gn'ful-UX  adv.  in  a  guileful 
manner;  treacherously;  deceitfully.  'The 
tempter  guile/uUy  replied.'    Milton, 

GuilefttlneSB  (gil'ful-nesX  )^  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  gtiileful;  deceitfulness. 

Guileless  (glinesX  a-  Free  from  guile  or 
deceit;  artless;  frank;  sincere;  honest.  'The 
plain  ox,  that  harmless,  honest,  guUeleu 
auimaL'    Thomson. 

Guilelessness  (gines-nesX  n.  State  or  qua- 
litv  of  being  guileless:  freedom  from  guile. 

Guilert  (gil'^r).  n.  One  who  betrays  into 
danger  by  insidious  arts. 

So  goodly  did  begtiile  xh^gMitrr  of  his  prey. 

Spenser. 

Guillemet  (gin^-metX  n.  [Fr.,  from  name 
of  inventor. ]  In  printing,  one  of  the  marks 
used  to  inclose  a  quotation  ('  'X  ("  ");  a 
quotation  mark.    [Rare.] 

Guillemot  (gin^motX  n.  [Fr.  guillemot, 
perhaps  from  Armor,  gwila,  to  weep,  and 
O.Fr.  moftte,  a  gnll;  comp.  Armor.  gu>elan, 
a  kind  of  sea-bird,  and  E.  guU.  ]  A  natato- 
rial bird  of  the  genus  Uria,  included  among 
the  auks  (AlcideX  or  made  with  them  a 
sub-family  of  the  divers  (ColymbidaeX  to 
which  it  bears  a  closer  resemblance.  These 
birds  are  spread  over  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  reaching  as  far 


south  as  the  southern  coast  of  England. 
They  breed  in  great  numbers  on  the  cliirs  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  forming  a  source  of 


Common  Guillemot  ( l/ria  trotie). 

profit  to  the  adventurous  inhabitants.  The 
common  guillemot  {U.  troiU)  is  about 
18  inches  In  length,  and  lays  oiUy  one  egg, 
of  large  size,  which  is  esteemed  a  deUcatqr. 
It  is  for  the  eggs  and  the  young  birds  the 
fowlers  descend  the  rocka  If  the  egg  is 
removed  another  is  laid.  The  guillemot  flies 
and  runs  tolerably  well,  and  is  said  to  convev 
its  young  to  the  water  on  its  back.  The  black 
guillemot  ( U.  grylle)  is  about  14  inches  long, 
and  lays  three  eggA,  often  on  the  bare  rock. 
It  is  not  so  common  as  the  former.  Other 
species  are  enumerated  among  British  birds, 
but  are  rare. 

Guillevat  (gillg-vat),  n.  [From  Fr.  guOler. 
to  ferment.  Armor,  goeli,  ferment,  and  E. 
vat  1    A  vat  for  fermenting  liquors. 

Guillodie (gU-ldshO. n.  [Fr.said tobeafter 
a  workman  named  Guilloehe,  the  inventor.  ] 
In  arch,  an  ornament  in  the  form  of  two  or 
more  bands  or  strings  twisting  oyer  each 


Guilloehe  Omament. 

other  so  as  to  repeat  the  same  figure  in  a 
continued  series  by  the  spiral  retuminc  of 
the  banda  The  term  is  also  applied,  bat 
improperly,  to  a  fret 

Guillotine  (gil-lo-t^nO.  n.  1.  An  engine  for 
beheading  persons  at  one  stroke— an  inven- 
tion of  the  middle  ages— adopted  with  im- 
provements by  the  National  Assembly  of 
Prance  during  the  first  revolution  on  the 

Sroposal  of  a  Dr.  GuiUotin,  after  whom  it 
t  named.  In  this  apparatus  decapitation 
is  effected  by  means  of  a  steel  blade  loaded 
with  a  mass  of  lead,  and  sliding  between 
two  upright  posts,  grooved  on  their  inner 
sides,  the  person's  neck  being  confined  in  a 
circular  opening  between  two  planks,  the 
upper  one  of  which  also  slides  up  or  down. 


GuiUotine  as  used  in  Paris. 

The  condemned  is  strapped  to  a  botrd, 
which  in  the  cut  is  shown  resting  horiaon- 
tally  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  upright 
posts,  but  which  is  easily  drawn  forward 
and  set  upright  when  necessary,  and  again 


F&te.  fttr,  fat,  f»U;       m*,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      ii,  8c  abuae;      j^,  80.  f«y. 


OmfPOWDDt 


»  smplu]^  u  ■  dtmuloeut,  bst  num 


ipeda  }tI1d[DB  It  an 


OBmbO.DomtNif^ni'bfi.gam'bO).!!.  [United 


rsd  wltl)  melted 


UrgeljMiiilngrBdli 

nude  of  foimg  cimuIh  ot  < 

bntlcr, 
Qnm-boll  (KomlMll),  n.     A  boll  or  (BUJl 

u  (gumdi'tDi),  n.  A  plunt,  niliu 
u.  1»««1;  cnltlvilAd  In  PortuKkl 
ih  UB4  udu-ihapfld^  entira.  thres-OQiTed 
l«T«,  ind  luvo  wblte  dowen  A  gum 
luiirlnB  ■  pleuut  balumli  odoor  li  oh- 
lalnsd  br  bolllni  the  •urnml  t>  ol  tbe  bninelMS 

(hiiii^4rafOII  (guni'dn-gon).  n.    Suna  u 
Owm-lrogaMnili 
a(UIl-«lutla(guni'i-lu-tlli),n.  CuotcboDc; 

todli-nibber.     So*  CtouiOHOcc. 

Omn-^laml  (Rum-el't-ml).     Bee  Elihi. 

(him-)aillp0r(gum-ja'nl-p«t),  1.  The  fmId 
Dl  Cattitru  ^uvfn'Mieii.  *  conlferoui  tnt 
lonnd  [n  Barbuj.  llie  redn  li  lued  Id 
nmlih-miiklng ;  when  powdered  H  fumu 
pounce,  uiad  for  pnpirlng  pipei  uid  parch- 

QqjblIAC  Csriun'wcX  u.    fiuofl  u  Lac  (which 


if»d.  I 


Sluml,  HprlcoU.  penchei.  and  nlmi 
ig  froni  eitrrnal  Inlurr,  troni  ei 

iodden  mlteratfon  uT  tempentnre 


<goni-o.-l-U),  n.    anniinlne«; 

If  gum ;  ■  tusoui  or  KdbnlTa 

ire.] 

Ilim'iu).  a.     Of  the  mlare  or 


■liulltrofK 

Qummr  (gum'i).  a.  l.  Conilitlnaolpimio 
the  nilumof  gum;  ii«ou»;  ■dhcilrt.  'J 
■jumin]/ iaict.'  Sir  V.  ltaUifK.—t.  Impreg 
uted  wllh  gutn;  giving  out  gum;  oovem 

■  °brvdm 


mocb  InrequMtbypatDtenlniearchoftbe 
■appoHd  loit  mfldiiuD  of  the  old  muten, 
and  to  which  tbe*  ucrl  be  their  niikppniuh- 
able  euellenoe ;  the  art  of  prepariDg  ooloar*. 
;  (gurn'raib).  n.  A  mild  apeoleaol 
— "~n  to  wblch  miny  dilldnn 
after  birth;  red  rnni. 
-rfiinXx.  CBMBaaiir.)  A 
muea  juca  m  plants  conaliUng  at  naln 
ud  rarloui  other  labalaDoea,  which  have 
■""  "  --■--  ■  -  jummj' lubiteiite.  The 
' — naturall/frumi^r'- 


tonn  of  whlto'jilk 
which  dry  ind  cod 
-  portant  ipeclea  aio  unuauiuji.  ksi^mjiuiu, 

tida.  alMi.'  nijrrrh,  ao'd  ammoniac 
Onm-nndftnob  (gnm-un'da  nk),  n.    See 


lUdali 


cl  onm-anblc 
ol  On  ilTer  ft 
AeaeiaVmk. 
Onm-ttlCk  (gDm'itlk),  n.     A  amall  piece  ot 
»me  hard  •Dbitance.  ai  ot  Irorr  or  coral. 

the  purpoH  of  relieving  the  palniof  teeLh- 

(hlin'trunouitll  (gum-tn'ga-kanUiX 'I.  A 
gum  yielded  bxuierxl  eaiteru  ipeclee  ot 
Aitragalua,  ot  the  lub-geniu  Tragacantha. 


varlDDi  apecle*  ol  tbe  genu*  Eaoilyptut 
(which  tee);  alio  In  the  United  SUIea  to  Uie 
black  gum  (ffywa  multitferia).  one  ol  the 
largeit  tre«  of  the  Southern  Statea  It* 
(mall  blue  fruit  1*  the  bTOorlte  tood  ol  the 

Onm-vatei  (gumVgUrX  n.  A  dlitlllatlan 

(hlin-WMd(gniD'wudXn.  A  name  given  to 
the  wood  ot  Kime  apedee  of  Eucilvptui 
(which  aee). 

tfnil(glin),n,     [OK  BDnne,  pone,  ffunnf,  Ac. 


gonel;  *ome  inggeit  that  11  la  from  W.  gun, 
a  bowl  ]  A  name  amilled  to  everr  apecle* 
ot  Arearm  for  tiirowlng  prtjjectllea  bj  tbe 
Biploilon  of  ganpowder  or  other  endoalie. 
contliting  ot  a  tube  or  barrel  clo*ed  M  one 
end.  In  which  the  pniJsctlle  la  placed,  with 
an  eiplnaite  chaise  MhiDd,  which  te  Bred 

mortaia.   and  other  heavy  plecet  ol  ord- 

rtlle.  and  pocket-plitol.     In  itrlct  military 

tion.  be»vj  ncld-plccd  which  are  not  de- 

btitlj  lu«p  AbU  hanM  o€  Eh«lr'knHL  end  the 

—Ortal  gun.  (a)  *  c*nnon.  (M  A  penon 
dlitlngnlibed  in  any  department,  u  In  ont- 
Cory.  preaching.  &c.    (c)  fL  J/aut.  a  tem- 

(lU31{gunXe.L  Toihoot withagun;  toprac- 
life  ihnntlng  tbe  imaller  kind!  ot  game 

OniUi  (gu'na).  H.  jSkr,  iiuslily.)  A  term 
u*ed  cblefly  la  8aniktit  grammar,  and  — 
plied  to  the  changing  of  iamHtn/.ui 

wiibapra)Uedd<thi 


bar*.'^  DrvdtTi     ■Oummveyi 

a.  Having  an  accumulatloo  of  gam,  ormaiier 

raeembling  gam;  itulTy;  puSy.     [31ang.| 

Qniqt  (gamp).  ».    ICompi   Dan.  and  Sw. 

■— '  — iBiw.thenunp.  Ihebattocka.) 

loniadolt.     [Vulgar] 

hon).  n.   (For  ooarMMhvtg, 
^  ,._     .  ..  prov.  poam,  IceL  jrumo, 

log;  capacity;  ahrewdnea.    [Colloq.] 
eh.cAaln;      Ch.  8c.  lodk;      t-B":     J.  job;      b.  ft,  turn;     ng,  alnf;      TB.  lAen;  th,  (Aln; 


A  (ooliali  yawMm. 

OampUon  (gum' 
a  iKing  or---' 


:r/by  compounding  ther 

UDge*  in  other  language*. 
(gOnTki-U),  n.     Same  a*  Oyn- 

anwtt*  (gtfliat).  r,[      In  phiM    to  lubjecl 

OUUtlon  (gU-n4'»hon),  n.  [See  Oun*-1 
In  pkiial.  Oit  act  of  gunallng  or  *Ute  of 

being  gmiatad;  tbe  proce«.  In  the  develnp- 

are  produced  by  prel^iliig  d  to  t  or  I.  or 
ati.  i  by  preflxlng  d  to  u  or  il.  nr  limilar 
•Dwel  change*  take  pUc«;  tbue,  Or  root  *. 

Srag,   verb  pliriigi;  Ootb,   root  tuj,  elem 
uy;  Ooth.  root  n(,  item  nil. 


l-boat  (gnnn>6t).  n.      A  boat  or  nnal 
■el  fitted  to  cuiy  one  or  mon  goo*  c 


'"II       f 


B,  and  trom  Ita  light  draught 
running  cloae   Inuiore  or  up 

\  (giinlu-rij),  n.    The  carriage 

moved,  and  on  which  It  iaflred.  Inthecaae 
of  a  held  or  tlege  piece  it  unltea.  for  tnvel- 
Ung,  with  a  tor^urt.  Hied  on  a  pair  ol 
wheel*,  termed  a  Itmtar,  to  which  the 
horie*  are  attftched,  to  »  to  tonn  a  dngle 
four-wheeled  carriage.  In  acUon  11  li  un- 
timbend.  and  then  ml*  on  It*  wheel*,  and 
on  a  itnina  lupport  termed  the  imil.— Ihe 
BTOteelfd  SarbtiU  gun-earriage,  called  alio 
the  Xiaicrti/imibearrviii*  (after  lie  inventor 
Major  MoncrieltV  la  dtilgned  to  atore  up 
the  force  of  recoil  on  flrlng,  and  ot  untying 
It  to  the  work  ot  ralilnc  the  gun  to  lire  over 
■  high  puspet.  When  fired  the  gun  de- 
■cend*  undercover  by  Ite  own  recoil.  Mtum- 
Ing  at  tlie  aame  time  the  loading  poaltlon. 
In  which  it  la  retained  by  ft  tonOied  wheel 


tbe  platform,  and  can  caally  be  turned  In 

demlgned  a  hydroimeumatlc  carriage,  in 
which  the  force  li  stored  up  In  the  form  of 
air,  which  I*  highly  comprened  in  a  itrong 
Iron  ryltnder, 

Quil-cottllIl(Rnn'kot-tn).n.  A  highly  eiplo- 
eive  lubetance  produced  by  Boaklng  cotton 

acidl.  and  then  leaving  it  U,  dry.  It  haa 
about  four  time*  the  eiplodve  force  o(  gun- 
powder, and  1*  occaalonally  uied  a*  a  *ub*tl' 
tiite  for  it.  Oun-cotton  cxplodea  without 
L-    — J  J .  .„|^  ^^^  piece,  bnt 


iliture  of  rectified  ether  and  alcohol, 
coiionlon  li  obtained.    See  CoLLoniON. 
OuBda  (gun'da),  n.     The  lum  of  four  cowry 

u  (  medium  of  cuirenc;  In  amdler  or  fnc- 

Oun-deck  (gun'dek).     See  Dkcx. 
Onndelett  (gun'd6-lel).  »      a   gnndol*. 

cinii-fln  (gunflrX  n.  Mint,  tiie  honr  at 
which  the  Dioming  or  evening  gun  la  lired 

Qun-ltlILt  (ann'fllntX  tL  A  piece  of  ihaped 
nint.  filed  in  the  lock  of  ■  muaket  or  plili>l 


engal,BpubtiB 
lock  ot  >  gun. 


a  been  added  or  lubetltoted  tor 


OmuMl  feun'el).     . 

Onnaar  fgun'er^  n,    Oneikllledin 

landor'iei;  a  cannonler;  al»,  ■  wananl- 
offlcer  in  the  navy  appointed  to  take  charge 

ammuDltlon  on  board  ihlp.  and  to  superin- 
tend the  practice  ot  gunnery. 
0111111017  (gun'e-rl),  n.  A  •clence  which  ba* 
for  It*  object  to  aw»rtain  the  ellecta  pro- 
duced by  firlug  a  projectile  from  a  piece  ot 
ordnance  under  every  variety  of  circuni- 

form  of  gon  and  projectile,  the  beat  pnipor. 
tlon  of  charge,  the  elevation  to  be  given  Ut 
the  piece,  and  tlie  quality  and  diepotlllun 

Onnner.  Ounny  iirn'oS,  gun'ni),  n.    (Ben- 


Qmuiliu 


d.  fur  making  Int.. 
ng  generally.  The 
rjuta,  the  fibre  of 


mlitare  of  Hltp«(i«,  lulpliur.  and  diarcoal, 
r«Jm^  to  A  Hue  puwder,  then  sruiaLaled 
UDd  dried,  lar^Iy  empLayed    in  tbe  cUft- 


baJD;;BcajefiiIlyplcke4l  hyson,  the  leavuf 
wbiuh  sre  rullod  and  rtmnded.  luu  to  hty 
■  grsnular  Bcpaarance. 
Oun-reaoll  (gun'rechX  Ji     Ounshot;  th 


Qanihat  (gua'tliot).  n.     Ihs  reach  oi  r 
of  a  gan ;  the  dEstaace  I4  whLcb  tbot  ci 

leogtli  oI  the  point-blauk  nuEe  ol  & 


Omubol  (gun'ih 

Qnnnnltb  (gun 


rtlckfgtin'gtik),  ».     A  renimer  or  ram- 
A  atjclc  or  rod  to  ram  down  the  charge 

(gun'atok).  ii.     The  itock  or  wood 


that  pleci 

Chs  quarter-deck  lo  (he  torecaelle,  being  the 
uppemiofit  btiiid  Hbicb  Aniahea  tlia  upper 
works  of  the  hull  The  y;uDwale  of  a  boat 
ll  a  piece  ol  timber  goJng  roupd  the  ui 

lurm  (gerj),  «,    |l 
A  whlrlpooL     (Bu( 

pi.  (See 


ilrlpooi: 


<^ter't  c; 


»11/by  the  divider 
andti'.«;^.V.rin&t 


..  (MAnIld- 
rtthniB  for 


performing  these  opei 

-Ithout  dtVlden:  calleu  aiso  unni-r , :,iia- 

Chmtar'a  Qnadnnt  (KunWrj  kwod-rmti. 
A  quadrant  made  ot  w.wd,  l>ra>s,  or  other 
BUbstnnce.  being  a  kind  ot  etemigniphlu 

eye  being  lapp^ed  In  one  of  the  pulm.     It 


Chmt«T^  Seals  (gun't«n  1 
plkln  KUle  harlns  varlnui 
land  fugarithml 


Inaolvir. .,         

prDblemilnnavlastlonand  surveying. 
uiiDa!lTZ  feet  lonti.  and  about  1^  lai'h  b 
Omt-WftddlU  {gun'wad-Ing).  n.     Cir 

Becei  of  i^r3  board,  eloth.  telt,  Ac. 
keep  down  the  eharge  [n  a  gun. 

leun,  an!  m 


Qtiiget(git]).vA.  Toi 
OnrgMUB,  I  OiutIdiuI 
OKUDOEONa  J  The  co 
■eparated  trotn  the  hrai 
OurglsCgM'gl),  B.tpret 
gurjtiag.  (Probably  Ir 
gnrgeln.   It.  ffor^egliat 


;  pp.  ffmgltd:  p 


OOTKla  <g6f gl),  n.  A  gnsb  or  flow  of  llnuidi 
the  aound  made  by  a  liquid  Rowing  from 
the  narrow  mouth  ot  a  vessel,  or  geuetall, 

made  when  air  le  fDrcedUirough  a  Liquid. 


Onrslet  (gir'glet),  n 


Onrgorl*  ftrtt'goii).  iL 

Gargoylt  (which  teef. 
OurlloBU  (gtrTiot-lt),  n 


and 


nally. 


OUTjim  (git'jun).  n.  (Nati>a  n> 

iteroqarpu*  Id  Bu: 
'h  I  pelago,  used  aa  j 
Id  the  couset  kinda  ot  pali 

_jr- " 

Ourklll  (gtndn),  n.    Same  u 

Oomi)'  (gSt'Inl),  n.    Id  mining,  ■  level;  a 

workfDff 
Oumard,  OnrtWt  (gtr'nUrd,  B*r^el).  n- 

(O.Fr.  groagjiaut.  probably  from  graaner.  lo 


from  the  t 

aiierUn. 


erSTABLE 


■uddenly  or  coplouily ;  m. 


OluIlfgDBh),  n.   1.  A  ludden  and  violent  Ian 
ot  a  liuid  tram  an  inclosed  place;  an  emi 

force;  outponrinaof,  or  asot,  a  liquid;  tl 
Duld  thni  emitted. 


If  (guahlDglmff.  Rushing  forth  with 
»,  at  a  fluid;  flowing  coplotialr;  aa. 
g  waters. -2.  Emitting  coplonsli;  aa. 
g  eye>.-S.  Weakly  and  unreaerredly 

ital:  spplled  to  per* 
i>  or  thiDga;  aa,   ■ 


i/uiAinf  girl;  ^  gut/tit^ 


aiu)llllS)7(guahlng-1l). odE.  l.laagiulilne 
2.  With  great  display  of  sentlDient  or  affei;- 


klndol  bracket  or  angular  piece  ot  Inn  (M- 
tened  In  the  anglee  ttf  a  atniclure  lo  liTa 
atrength  or  atlirnesa.  (c)  An  aDguIar  lilace 
ot  Iron  Inserted  in  a  boiler,  tank,  Ac,  wbnv 
It  changea  from  a  cylindrical  to  a  aqBare 


le-lhlrd  acrvsa  the  ahield  and 
log  perpendicularly  to  iba  Iwi 
on  either  the  deiter  or  alnlstt 
Held.    When  00  tile  former,  ii 


runkenneu.     SomDtlmt 
.     [L  gvtiut,  t 


Oast  (gaU),  n.    [L  gvitut,  tails;  jpuits.  b 
......    .   xiioense  orplsaaurent  taiUnii 

appetite;  r«liib;  giuta 


plain,  coar 
,  «nn7l(gu 

Ooiry  (tni'ri).  n.     The  Indian  nam 
I  Onrtl>i<'rl).  n.    In  imWiv,  a  gutter; 

I  Qart*t  iirtTti),  n  pi.  aroala.  BoUi 
I  OnM  (rUs).  n-  Aeooae.  (Scotch.] 
1  QOiSijuihX e.i     (Icel.  jtMao.  logusl 

ScandlnaviBn''word.  allied  i'>  A.  Sai  ' 

Issue  wl'lh  violence  and  rapld%,  as 
to  rash  forlh  aa  a  Rnld  from  cddAd 


ile.i    1.  ThetK 
stlAcatlon  ot  tl 


Onltl  (glut),  t.  L    To  taale;  lo  have  a  nUali 

Out  (gust),  iL    fleet  guilT.  a  blaal  of  wliul, 

jpijA  or  ghoti.  Be.  gouitii.  (OMtv,  hanaril. 

ShoitUke.1  1.  A  sudden  aquall;  a  rlolerit 
last  ot  wind;  a  sudden  rnshing  or  drlvInK 
at  the  wind,  ot  short  duration. 

2.  A  sudden  violent  burst  of  paaslon. 

tble  <guita-bl),  a.     I  From  gvtl.  lo 
)    I,  lliat  may  be  taated;  tailalila. 


t,  Mr;       m»,  pin; 


Owtatory  (guif 
Ui*  IJtwiul  nervi 
Onatfull  (suii'Iu 


itna  of  the 


liHl),  a.      PerUiniiw  I 

.a.  Tuteful:  well-tutK 


..1e*),  a,    Tutclen. 

OlUtO  (Eutra),  n     [It.  ind  Up.    See  Qdst, 

.... .,^1  Nicotppretlitionorenjoy- 

reiuh;  Uflte;  fukcj. 


Oony  (guif iL  a.  1. Subject  logusUortod- 
d*D  bUiuoI  "lull:  lUiriui';  tanipeituuui. 

i,  Olfm  to  ■uddan  bunt*  of  puiloD:  eicil- 
Bble;  Irrtlabte. 

KDiUul.  'fiudviucker.'  Bnrm.  [Scotch.] 
Out  (gat),  n.  [A.  Xu.  aiK,  jruU,  ffut,  ^((lu, 
nnlnUa^comp.  proT.  a  ^(.iivAterchuinet. 
B  dnlu:  O.E.  {rota,  ■  dnJa  Prob*bl|r  tram 
not  of  Ooth.  ffiulan,  A.  Sax.  gtilan.  lu  poor 
oat]  1.  The  InUattnil  cu^  ot  sn  uTmil 
ttoDi  the  itonuuli  to  the  uniia;  lnt«stlna: 
M,  tb*  [irga  ifiU;  the  unill  jnl;  the  blind 
nit.  or  crxcum;  In  (Iw  pL  the  vhole  mui 
lonMd  bj  iu  DBtnnl  conTolullona  In  the 
■bdomaiL— 1.  fl.  The  iloinach  ud  dlgeallTe 
kppantui  gMandly.    [Low.] 

Ami  placb  ikSr  sun  u  coni  [ha  ikcilL  Dty^tH. 
t.  Vlfogin:  aatndia  In  genenl.  'Oreadltr 
deroarliuF  the  raw  oufa  of  fowta  *  Ominoer, 
IntAttmaoru 


Oat  (Kut). 


J  prawu^tlol 


nle.— 2.  To  plander  ol 
kmplalely  ff^tUd  Ihi 


lertor  dT;  m,  tJujIra 

.■sn-'-ggS 

Outcliar  (inch'tr).  n.    Onndatra;  grMid- 

[itber.    IScolch.) 
OoUorapw  Onit'ikrlp^X  '^    ^  invar  at 

cntnt;  ■  fldiUe-pUrar. 
OtttUttufU),  n.  pL  Olrttolknfie).  [L]  A 

■Imp:  apeddodl)'.  IharcA.  ooa  of  >  aarlaa  of 


OatlB  penha  cumaa  to  ua  In  two  fomii ; 

thing  aimllar  to  cUpplngt  o[  whllo  lenthar; 
tht  oltaar  It  Id  roUa  formed  by  lulllna  the 
thlD  lajsn  together  In  ■  aott  aUta  When 
pnra  the  allpt  *re  tnnapvent  and  lome- 

whltlah  jelluw  to  a  pink,  below  the  tem- 
paralora  of  fiV  uutla  percha  la  m  hud  la 


lemperatun  contldenUf  below  the  bolUni- 
polnt  of  aiilar  It  becomaa  m  aott  aa  besr- 
wu.  It  la  now  eaalljr  cot  and  divided  1^  ■ 
knUa.  and  najr  b«  moulded  Into  all  •arietlaa 
ol  lunaa  with  the  Eraaleat  aaaa.  or  It  rnaji 
be  cot  and  nnlted  agalD  ao  paifectlj  aa 


Joint,  and  poaaeadnc  all  the  atrensUi  ot  an 
ondlirlded  maaa  Whatever  be  Iha  ihape 
Into  which  It  la  fomed  In  the  aoft  aUte  It 
will  retain  preeiaal)' 

GDola.  harder' '- 

or  rigidity,  a 

hardeoLnM  niaj  be  repealed  a 

time*  without  Injurrto  the  mi 

peroha  la,  In  1  gnat  nii ' 

tlcltj.  In  whicL  nape' 


a  alrlklng 
.«.»»*  ™  ^w.,^„.^iig:  nut  »  ur— "—  -- 

Bitonliblng  decree 

peat  realatance  to  an  eitendlng  force. 
■whenoncB  drawn  on^  however,  Itreinalna, 
wlthont  contractlog.  In  the  aama  poaltlon. 

other  caoutchouc  aolvenla.  but  larr  readlljr 
In  oil  ol  tutpeotlne  and  tu>]4itha.  Qutta 
percha  haa  been  applied  to  a  variety  of  pur- 

inaulatlnv  coating  for  the  copper  wlrea  of 
aubniarine  talegra^  cablea:  aa  an  Ingre- 
fartun  of  BaMhle  '         -  -    -  - 


r  apUnla.  tor  co 


lubea,  bottle 
10  uaed  by  ai 


duttaita  (gut'i 
boL  apotted,  I 
OaltatedteDt'Jit-ed). 


(L  jiri(a,adropJ    In 
[L  jfulCa.  a  drop.] 


Baaprbikled  with  dropa.    fiaUey. 
OatM-tru(gut'tB-lrap).  n.  Thelnapli 

iuica  ol  the  aHofarptu  ineiia.  or  ai 
iread-lrult  tree^  need  from  Ita  glul 
propertlei  for  making  blrd-Ume. 
0l)n4<cut-t).n     Inlar.  adrop. 
OttnM.0nt^<gut4,  gut'l).a.   (Fr.foutn 
L.  fUlEa,  a  drop.  I    In  A>r.  a  l«nn  Implylnj 


rrasc  /iifrir 

Outta  PsTOlu  (Rut-ta  pti'cha).  n.    [>&lav 
aiUla.  gum,  and  pereAa,  the  tree  from  which 

diontchouc  In  many  ol  ita  propertlea.  but 

la  obtained  In  the  >Ute  of  a  mllky-looking 

i;  gvlUc  dor.  deplctal 
g.  depicted  red;  gulUe 
Ith  pitch,  rapreaented 


or  channelled  by  the  melted  tallow  or 

iDtler-blood  (gut'l«r-lilud).  iv     A  p< 
meanly  bum;  one  iptiaug  from  the  lo 

fanning 

antter-lluip«d  (gut'l«r-ahkpt),  a.    Having 

OnnoiHndpe  (gut't«r-in1p),  n.   lOtitttr  and 
mipt.]    Anegtected.deatltnteboythatfre- 

--"--■---    ---reetArab.     [Slang] 

ipout),™.   A  channel 
"Aln  from  the  roof  of 


QnttBT-spinit  (gi 

outti^  (g'St'i « 


.     [L.  pulto,  1 
a  plant  beloni 


the  order  Outllfen 
auttU^TB  {gut-irt-tt),  n.fi.    (See  Ouiri- 

treei  or  aUruba.  native*  of  humid  and  hot 
placea  In  tropical  regloni^  chiefly  South 
America,  aeveral  being  found  In  India,  a 
few  In  Madagaicar,  and  on  the  continent  of 
Africa.  The  plant*  are  generally  acrid,  and 
yield  a  yellow  gum-resin;  the  tree*  which 
yield  gamboge  belong  to  Ihla  order.  Therr 
are  upwardiol  thirty  known  genera.  Called 
alio  amiaeta. 
OatUruwu  (gut-ir«r.HX  o.   Yielding  gnm 

QntU*  (guti),  v.t.    [A  treq.  from  ful.1    To 

awallow  greedily. 


SnttlB  (gutll,  «  L  : 
Indulge  In  Uie  plea 
gormandlie. 

Quafli.  cnmL  Madrrtl 

Inttlar  (gun-tr),  n 
who  InduTgei  In  the 


ip.nn  th^ 


^ttar  (gut'l^>,  n.     [Fr.  DDutti^ra.  hmn  i    plant  Slofru 
miUa,  adrop.and^LatfromL^rulta.adrap-l      tlve.  fouiad 


ODttonl  (gut'^-al),  0.  (From  L.  fuinir.  II 

throat.)    Pertal .^--.--..  . 

'    thethroj' 

-othIo,. 

OnttUT»l(gut'er-aI),n.   Aletleroroomblna- 

the  Engllah  alphabet  the  gullorala  an  e. 
I)  [both  hard),  k,  and  q. 

(lUttor»llty{gnt«r.aH.U),n.  The  quality 
ol  being  guttural;  gutturalneaa,    [Ban.] 

OttttnniUie  (guf*r-al-U),  e.l  To  apeak 
or  enUDclite  gutturally.  'To  ffuienmlrir 
atrange  tonguee.'    GfnJUman't  Mag- 

OnttunOly  (guf«t-*l-ll).  ode.  laagnltnnt 


biunchoceU  or  ouKurtB*  tumour,'    I 
Onttutlw  (got^r-h).  t,i    [L.  ffulhi 

throat.  1    Tolomiln  thelhroat.aasi 

'F<irwhli:h  theacrmant^duritiai 

Coteridfff- 
OvM7,a.    SeeOniTM. 
"-',wort  (gut'wert),  n.  A  name  given 
LUt  Olobvlaria  Alypuin,  a  violent ; 


at  the  aide  of  a  road,  atreet.  and 

the  like,  for  earring  away  water.  'Qvtieni 
running  with  ale,  and  condnlu  ipontlng 
claret,'    Voeavlsv.-S.  pi.  Mnd;mln;  dirt 

JSeotch.) 

dntMr  Oiuf  l«r),  a  f.  To  cat  or  form  Into 
•mall  longitndloal  hoUowa. 

Ontter(gufi*r),B.  "'"*" 


L  To  baconie  hollowed 


weighty  thinga  in  their  placea 
I]    A  rope  or  other  appliance  dim 
y  anything;  eapeclally,  (o)  a  rope 
d  to  an  oSject  which  Is  being  holl 
werod.  lo  iteady  It.    <»)  A  rope  wh 


la  rod*  which  an  attached  lo 


e.  loeA;      g,  ^1      t.iob;      h.  Fr.  ton;      ng.  dng; 
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bridge  and  the  Imnd  on  each  aide,  or  the 
stay-rope  of  a  derrick  or  aheara 

Chiy  (gl)>  v.t.  To  steady  or  direct  by  means 
of  a  guy;  to  guide. 

Chiy  (giX  n..  A  fright;  a  dowdy;  a  person  of 
queer  looks  or  dress:  so  named  from  the 
eflSgy  of  Ouy  Fawkes,  which  used  to  be 
burned  annually  on  the  6th  November. 

Chiylent  (gfl'en).  v.t.    To  guile;  to  beguile. 

For  who  wote«  not  that  woman's  subtleties 
C»a£i$yitH  Ar^usf  Sftnser, 

Quie  (gils),  n.  In  her.  a  roundlet  of  a  san- 
guine unt,  representing  an  eyeball 

Ooszlo  (gnzl)'  v.i  pret  &  pp.  atuded;  pw. 
giuzling.  [Derived  by  Skeat  from  O.Fr. 
ffouziUer  (in  compound  detgouzUler),  to  gulp 
down,  to  swill,  connected  with  aoiier,  the 
throat  1  To  swallow  liquor  greedily;  to  swill; 
to  drink  much;  to  drink  frequently. 

Well-seasoned  bowls  the  irpssip's  spirit  raise. 
Who,  while  she^wjrjr/M.  coau  the  doctor's  praise. 

Ther  (the  lackeys)  swarmed  in  anterooms,  they 
sprawled  in  halls  and  on  landinj^s,  they^HssM.  de- 
voured, debauched,  cheated.  Tkncktray. 

• 

Gunle  (gut^X  v.t     To  swallow  much  or 
often;  to  swallow  with  immoderate  gusto. 
'  Still  guzding  must  of  wine. '    Dryden. 
Guitlo  (gaxfl),  n.    1.  An  insatiable  thing  or 
person. 

That  senseless,  sensual  epicure. 
That  sink  of  filth,  thmt^tmslt  most  impure. 

MarstOH. 

2.  A  debauch*  especially  on  drink. 
Gnssler  (guz^-Ar),  n.    One  who  guzzles;  an 

immoderate  drinker. 
Gwyniad,  Gwlnlad  (gwin'i-ad),  n.     [W. 

ffioynicul.  from  airyn.  wliite.  J  The  Coregontu 

PennantU,  a  Asn  of  the  salmon  or  trout  kind 

found  plentifully  in  some  of  the  Welsh  lakes, 

in  Ullswater,  and  in  many  lakes  in  Europe. 

It  is  gregarious,  and  may  be  taken  in  great 

numbers  at  a  draught 
Gyal,  n.    See  Qatal. 
C^be  (Jib),  n.    A  sneer.    See  OlBB. 
Gybe  (Jib),  v.  t  pret  A  pp.  aybed;  ppr.  gybing. 

Naut.  to  shift  a  boom-sail  from  one  dde  of 

a  vessel  to  the  other. 
Gy«t  (gt),  v.L    To  guide  (which  seei 
G7eld.tn.    A  guildhall. 

The  rowme  was  larre  and  wyde, 
As  It  some  Gyrid  or  solemne  Temple  weare. 

S/mttr. 

Gyle  (gll),  n,     1.  A  brewer's  va^.— 2.  The 
fermented  wort  used  by  vinegar  makers. 
Gsrmnal  (Jim'nalX  a.    Same  as  OimtiuU. 

Gynmailaroh  (Jim-n&'zi-arkX  n.  [Or.  gym- 
nanarehot—gyiniuuion,  a  gymnasium,  and 
archO,  to  rule.  SeeOvMNASlUM.]  A  magis- 
trate who  superintended  the  gymnasia  in 
Oreece.  He  had  to  maintain  and  pay  the 
persons  who  were  preparing  themselves  for 
the  public  games,  and  to  provide  them  with 
oil  and  other  necessities  at  his  own  expense. 

Gymnasiiun  Oim-na'zi-um),  n.  pi.  Gsrmna- 
ua  (jira-ni'zl-aX  [Or.  gymruuian,  from 
gymnot,  naked]  1.  A  place  where  athletic 
exercises  are  performed.  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks  those  who  took  part  in  such  exercises 
were  naked  or  nearly  so;  hence  the  name.— 
2.  A  school  or  seminary  for  the  higher 
branches  of  literature  and  science;  a  school 
preparatory  to  the  unlverslUea 

G^minait  (jim'nast),  n.  [Or.  gymna$ti»,  a 
trainer  of  professional  athletea  See  Otm- 
NASTic]  One  who  teaches  or  practises 
gymnastic  exercisea 

Cmniiastlo,  Gynmastical  (Jim-nast'ik, 

Jim-nast'ik-al),  a.  [L.  gymnastieus;  Or. 
gymruutikot.  See  Gymnasium.]  Pertain- 
ing to  athletic  exercises  of  the  body,  in- 
tended for  health,  defence,  or  diversion; 
also,  pertaining  to  disciplinary  exercises  for 
the  intellect 


The  funeral  (of  Calanus)  was  followed,  accordinip 
to  ancient  Greek  uvu;e.  by  a  horse-race,  and  by 
ffymnastic  a^ad  muucoT  contests.  TkirltuaU, 

Gymnattle  (Jira-nasf  ik).  n.  1.  A  thletic  exer- 
cise; disciplinary  exercise  for  the  intellect 
or  character.— 2.  A  teacher  of  gymnastics; 
A  gymnast 

Gymnattloally  Oim-nasfik-al-U),  adv.  In 
a  f^mnastic  manner;  athletically;  so  as  to 
fltior  violent  exertion. 

Such  as  with  ability  and  vigour  are  not  gymnmxti- 
ceUly  composed,  nor  actively  use  tho«e  parts. 

Sir  T.  BrvwHt. 

QynmastiOS  (lim-naafiksX  n.  The  art  of 
performing  athletic  exercises;  athletic  ex- 
ercises; feats  of  skill  or  address,  mental  or 
bodily. 

QyiimlO,  Gymnloal  (Jim'nik,  1im'nik-al).  a. 
[L.  gymnievM;  Or  gytnnikot,  from  gymno*^ 
naked.  ]    Pertaining  to,  engaged  in.  or  con- 


nected with  athletic  exercises.    'OymnietU 
exercises  at  Pitana.'    Potter. 

Have  they  not  sword-players,  and  every  sort 
OtgymMidk  artists,  wrestlers,  riders,  runners. 

MMm. 

Gynmlet  (Jim'nikX  n.    Athletic  exercise. 

Gynmlte  (Jim'nit),  n.  In  mineraL  a  hydrous 
silicate  of  magUMia. 

Osrnmocarpaus  (Jim-nd-kir^usX  a.  [Or. 
aynmos,  naked,  and  karpo§,  uruiti  In  bot 
having  a  naked  fruit:  a  term  applied  to  a 
class  of  plants  in  which  the  fruit  is  not  dis- 
guised by  the  adherence  of  any  other  oigan 
than  the  calyx. 

Gymnoddiillil  (Jlm-n6-sid'i-umX  n.  In  frof . 
the  swelling  occasionally  found  at  the  base 
of  the  spore-case  in  urn-mosses. 

Gsmmocladus  (Jim-nok'la-dus),  n.  [Or. 
gymnos,  naked,  and  kladog,  a  branch.]  A 
eenus  of  plants,  nat  order  Leguminosss, 
having  but  one  species,  O.  eanadensie  ^the 
Kentucky  coffee-tree).  The  wood,  which  is 
hard,  compact,  and  of  a  fine  rose-colour,  is 
used  in  cabinet-making  and  carpentry;  and 
the  seeds  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

Gsmmoderlns  (Jim'nd-dd-rf'nd),  n.  pi  [Qr. 
aymnos,  naked,  and  deri,  the  neck.]  A 
South  American  sub-familv  of  conlrostral 
birds  of  the  family  Corvidn.  nearly  allied 
to  the  true  crows,  and  approaching  them 
in  size;  the  fruit  crowa  The  neck,  Instead 
of  being  covered  with  the  usual  plumage, 
is  clothed  with  very  minute,  cloeelj^-set 
feathers  of  a  very  deep  black,  so  that  it 
seems  as  if  covered  with  a  piece  of  neatly 
sewn  velvet 

Gsmmodont  (Jim-n6-dontO,  n.  [Or.  gyttmot, 
naked,  and  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.]  One  of 
a  family  of  plectognathous  teleostean  fishes, 
including  the  spinous  globe-fishes,  in  which 
the  projecting  beak  is  covered  with  numer- 
ous dental  liunelUo,  developed  from  a  sub- 
jacent pulp. 

Oymnogen  (Jim'nd-jen),  n.  [Or.  gymnot, 
naked,  and  gennad,  to  produce.  ]  In  boL  a 
plant  with  a  naked  seed ;  a  gymnosperm  The 
gymnogens  form  a  division  of  dicotyledons 
or  exogens,  and  are  considered  by  Lindley 
as  a  clasa  Among  the  gymnogens  are  pines 
and  firs,  yews,  jomt-firs,  the  C^cadaceas,  Ac. 
In  the  gymnogens  there  is  no  proper  ovary, 
the  seeds  being  fertilized  by  the  pollen 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  foramen 
of  the  ovule  without  the  Intervention  of  a 
stigma.  These  plants  are  represented 
largely  in  the  fossil  flora  of  the  secondary 
strata. 

GsmmogenouB  Oim-Do'jen-usX  a.  In  bot  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  gymnogens;  gymno- 
spermoua 

GynmonmoUB  (Jim-no'jin-usX  a.  [Qr.gym- 
no§,  naked,  and  gyni,  female.]  In  bot  hav- 
ing a  naked  ovary. 

Gsnamolsemata  (iim-nd-ie'ma-ta),  n.  pL 
[Or.  gymnoi,  naked,  antf  laima,  the  throat] 
An  order  of  the  Polyzoa,  in  which  the  mouth 
is  devoid  of  the  valvular  structure  known 
as  the  epistome. 

Gynmophloua  ( jim-nd-fi'd-nai  n.  oL  [Or. 
gymnoM,  naked,  and  opAt«,a snake.]  Huxley's 
name  for  a  small  order  of  Amphibis  (the 
Ophiomorpha  of  Owen),  including  only  cer- 
tain vermiform  animals  which  are  found  in 
various  tropical  countries  burrowing  in 
marshy  ground,  somewhat  like  gigantic 
earthworma  They  are  characterized  by 
their  snake-like  form,  and  by  having  the 
arms  placed  almost  at  the  extremity  of  the 
body.  The  skin  is  quite  soft  but  differs 
from  that  of  the  typicial  amphibians  in  hav- 
ing small  homy  scales  embedded  in  it 

Gynmophtlialinata  (Jim-nof-thal'ma-ta), 
n.  pL  [Or.  gytnnoi,  naked,  and  ophthalmos, 
the  eye.  ]  A  tribe  of  Medusae  (the  naked-eyed 
medusa)  having  a  disk-shaped  body,  circu- 
lating vessels  running  to  the  margin,  and  the 
eye-specks  either  uncovered  or  wanting. 

G]nimophthalinid»  Oim-nof-tharmidd), 
n.  pi.  [Or.  gymnos,  naked,  ophtKalmog,  the 
eye,  and  eidoa,  resemblance.]  A  family  of 
lizards,  comprising  several  genera,  In  which 
the  eyes  are  distinct  and  exposed,  the  eye- 
lids being  rudimentary. 

Girninosomata  (jim-nd-sd'ma-ta)^  n.  pi. 
[Or.  gymnot,  naked,  and  »&ma,  a  body.]  An 
order  of  Pteropoda  in  which  the  body  Is 
not  protected  by  a  shell 

Gsmmosophift  Oim-nos'o-fist).  n.  [Or.  qym- 
no$,  naked,  and  tophUtfM.  a  philosopher.] 
One  of  a  sect  of  ancient  Hindu  philosophers 
who  lived  solitarily  in  the  woods,  wore  little 
or  no  clothing,  ate  no  flesh,  renounced  all 
bodily  pleftsuTPS.  and  addicted  themselves 
to  mystical  contemplation. 


QymnoeopliyOiin-oos'o-flXfL  The  doctrines 
of  the  Oymnosophista. 

Gymnosperm  (fim'nd-sp^rm),  n.  [Or.  gym- 
not, naked,  and  spemui,  seed.]  A  plant 
with  a  naked  seed;  a  gymnogen  (which  seeX 

Chrmnospennoas  (]im-n6-sp6rm'usX  a.  In 
boi.  of  or  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  the 
gymnosperms;  having  naked  aeeda,  or  see<lB 
not  inclosed  in  a  capsule  or  other  veaseL 

Gymnospore  (Jim^d-spdrX  n.  {Or.  gymung, 
naked,  and  Bpora»  seed.]  In  hot.  a  Dake«l 
spore. 

Gymnosporoiis  CJim-nos^miX  ^  In6«y. 
having  naked  sporea 

Gymil0te(Jim'ndtXn.  [SeeGTMMOTV&l  l  .\ 
naked  person.- 2.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Gyui- 
notua 

GymnotidS  Oim-Dd'ti-de).  ft  pL  A  family 
of  apodal  fresh-water  flanesi  of  which  the 
Oymnotus  is  the  type.  The  Oymnotida  are 
mostly  South  American.    See  Otmnotus. 

GsrmnotllB  (Jim-nd'tus),  n.  [Or.  gymnof. 
naked,  and  ndtos,  the  back.]  A  genus  cf 
fishes  of  the  section  Apodea,  or  those  which 
have  no  dorsal  fin.  The  only  known  n>eci«w 
Is  the  Oy^nnotua  electrieut^  or  electno  eel. 


Electric  Eel  (Gymntius  tUttricusi, 

SO  named  from  the  resemblance  which  It 
bears  to  an  eel,  and  the  aingular  power  with 
which  it  is  furnished  of  fflvlng  electric 
shocks.  It  is  about  6  or  6  feet  in  length, 
the  head  Is  rather  broad  and  depressed,  the 
muzzle  obtuse,  and  the  pectoral  fins  small 
and  rounded.  The  Linnmm  genus  Oymno- 
tus, which  included  other  species,  has  been 
erected  into  the  family  Oymnotidaa 

One  fearful  shock,  fearful  but  moaientary,  like  that 
from  the  electric  blow  of  thciTntiMirMr. 

Dt  Quimay- 
G3rmniira(Jim-nfi'raXft  [Or.  ^^ymnos,  naked, 
and  <mra,  a  tali]  A  small  quadruped  found 
in  Sumatra,  having  a  spiny  covering  like 
that  of  a  hedgeh(M[. 
Gymp  Gimp),  n.    same  as  CHmp. 
Gynf  (gin),  V.U    To  begin. 

Soone  as  thou/Tiw/  to  sctte  diy  note*  in  f^ame. 

S^ttutf, 

Gyil(]fai),n.  In  artiUery,  a  kind  of  hoistings 
tackle  or  windlass  for  mounting  and  dis- 
mounting ordnance  from  their  cairlagea,  Ac 
SeeOiN. 

GyiueceimL  Gyneoenm  (jln-«'s6-amX  n. 
[ur.  gynatkeion,  from  gyni,  gynaikot,  a 
woman.]  1.  Among  the  ancienta,  the  fe- 
males' apartment  or  division  of  a  house 
of  consideration,  which  waa  usually  the 
remotest  part  of  a  building,  lying  beyond 
an  interior  court— 2.  A  sort  of  manufac- 
tory in  ancient  Rome  for  making  clothes 
and  furniture  for  the  emperor's  farollf,  the 
managers  of  which  were  femalea— 8.  In  bot 
the  pistil  taken  in  a  collective  sense,  pre- 
cisely as  the  stamens  form  the  androscenm. 
the  petals  the  corolla,  and  the  sepals  the 
calyx. 

ChnUBdan  (jin-S'shi-anX  a.  [Or.  pynatkeitm. 
feminine,  from  gyni,  a  woman.]  Relating 
to  women. 

GyiUMdum  (Jin-d'si-nm),  f».  Same  as  Oyntt- 
eeum. 

GviUBCOcracy,  Gyneooenu^  (jin-^kok'n- 

nX  n.    [Or.  gyni,  gynaikot,  a  woman,  and 
kriUot,  power.]    Oovemment  by  a  woman; 
female  power  or  rule. 
GsnuBoology,  Gsmeoology  (Jin-«-koro-ji). 

n.  [Or.  gyni,  gynaikot,  a  woman,  and  logoa, 
discourse.]  In  med.  the  doctrine  of  the 
nature  and  diseases  of  women. 

Gyiuecomaety  (JI'n«-ko-mas"ti\  n.  [Or. 
ayni,  gynaikot,  a  woman,  and  mattm,  a 
breast  ]  In  phytiol.  the  condition  of  a  man 
having  breasts  as  laige  as  those  of  a  woman, 
and  functionally  active. 

GsriUMKsraoy.  Oyneocraoy  (Jin-^-ok'ra-eix 
n.  A  badly-formed  word,  of  the  same  ori- 
gin and  meaning  the  same  thing  as  Oyntr- 
eocracy. 

Gynander  (Jin-an'd^rX  n.  A  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Oynandria. 

Gynandrta  (Jin-an'drl-aX  «-  [Or.  gyni^  a 
woman,  a  female,  and  anir,  anirot^  a  man. 
a  male.]  The  name  given  to  one  of  the 
classes  in  the  artificial  system  of  Lhuuras, 
the  character  of  which  Is  to  have  the  sla- 


F&te,  nir,  fat,  fftU;       m6,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  b«ll;       oil,  pound;       ii.  Be.  abioie:     y.  8c.  f#y. 
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mens  and  pistil  ooniolidftted  into  a  ilngle 
body.    The  principal  part  of  the  daas  con- 


Gjmobuc 


Gjnuuidria. 

Portloo  of  flower  of  Orthi*  mmnttmtm,  magnlfled. 
a.  Broad  Ibc*  of  the  adgroa.  b.  Anther  flxea  on  the 
•tignia,  showing  the  masses  of  pollen  in  their  cells. 
These  masses  spring  from  glands  Inclosed  in  the 
pouch  at  the  base,  cc.  Abortive  stamina.  /,  Lip. 
//.  Petals,    r/.  Sepals. 

lilts  of  orchidaceous  plants,  forming  in  it 

the  order  Monandria. 
Ctynanrtrlan,  Oynandrooi  gin-an'dii-an. 

jln-an'drnsX  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

class  Oynandria. 
Oynaircuy  (Jin'ftr-kiX  n.   [Or.  gyni,  woman, 

and  arcM.  rule.]    Govetimient  bj  a  female 

or  females. 

I  have  always  some  hopes  of  change  ttnder  a  rrn* 
mrthjt.  Ciuittrjtud. 

Qyiieoeam(Jin-^s6-um),n.  SeeOTKJKBUM. 
CtTnedan  Ou>-^«hi-an),  a.  See  Otm jmian. 
ajii0OoeraQ7  (j^-^l^ol^n^X  ^   ^^  ^t- 

ICiBOOCKAOY. 

QsriMOOlOCy,  n.    SeeOTNJMO- 

LOQT. 

C^rneooracy,  n.   See  otnjk>- 

ORACT. 

Oynobue  (Jln'6-bAs).  n.    [Or. 

r\  and  wxai»t  a  base.]  In 
a  central  axis  to  the  base 
of  which  the  carpels  are  at> 
taohed.  The  figure  shows  the 
fruit  of  Myoeotis:  aa^  achen«  or  nuts; 
0,  caljrx;  a,  grnobase. 

QynolMAC  uin-6-biB'ik),  a.  In  6o&  pertain- 
mg  to  or  having  a  gynobase. 

Qynoeracy  (Jin-ok'ra*si),  n.  Same  as  (TyrMS- 
oeiKMy. 

The  aforesaid  state  has  repeatedly  chaiwed  from 
absolute  despotism  to  repubUcanism,  not  forvettlng 
the  Intermeoiate  stages  of  oligarchy.  Umitea  moo* 
archy,  and  even  fyntcrmty:  for  I  myself  remember 
Abatla  govemedior  nearly  nine  months  by  an  old 
flsh-woman.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

OynODhore  Oin'd-fdrX  n.  [Or.  gynf,  a 
female,  andpAor«(S.  to  bear.]  1.  The  stalk  on 
which  the  ovary  stands  in  oe*'tain  flowers, 
as  in  FraxinellA,  the  passion-flower.  Ac— 
1  In  zoology,  the  genera- 
tive bud  or  gonophore 
of  a  hydrosoon,  which 
contains  ova  alone,  and 
differs  in  form  from  that 
which  contains  sperma- 
tosoa. 

QvnopUltle  Oin-A-plast'- 
uL\a.  [Or.  ^n#,  a  woman, 
and  picutd,  to  form.]  In 
9urg.  a  term  applied  to  an 

tracted  genital  openings      «.  Cynophone. 
of  the  female. 

C^nogteminm  O^n-^^^^ini'iunX  ^  [Or. 
wni,  woman,  and  aUmdn,  a  stamen.]  In 
lot  the  column  of  orchids,  or  the  part 
formed  by  the  union  of  stamens,  style,  and 
stigma. 

flyn-taftlrln  (]in'tak-l)t  f^  A  system  of  pul- 
leys consisting  of  a  double  and  triple  block, 
the  standing  end  of  the  fall  being  made  fast 
to  the  double  block,  which  is  movable.  It 
Increases  the  power  five-fold.  Brande. 
Qyp  (JipX  n.  [Said  to  be  a  sportive  applica- 
tion of  Or.  fnh^*  *  vulture,  from  their  sup- 
posed dishonest  rapacity.  ]  A  cant  term  for 
a  servant  at  Cambridge,  as  sootct  is  used  at 
Oxford. 

QypaatlTia  Oi|>-&'^ti-n«).  n.  pL  [Or.  mpt.  a 
vulture,  and  aetot  or  aetos,  an  eagle,  j  The 
bearded  vultures,  a  sub-family  of  vultures, 
of  which  the  type  is  the  genus  Oypaetos. 
QyPMUML  QypMtai  (jlp-i'd-tos.  Jip-4'«- 
tusl  n.  [Or.  pyiME,  a  vulture,  and  aetot  or 
tmtoi.  an  Mgle.]  A  genus  of  birds,  par- 
ticipating in  the  characters  of  both  the  eagle 
and  vulture.  See  Lammbroiicb. 
Chnmeranlda  (jip'o.j«r-an''i-d«X  n.  pL 
[Typical  genus  Oypofferanu$,  and  Or.  eidot, 
resemblance.]  A  nimily  of  vultures,  includ- 
ing a  single  genua,  of  which  only  one  spe- 


cies, the  secretary-falcon  or  vulture  of  South 
Africa,  is  known.  The  most  characteristic 
feature  of  this  bird  is  the  extraordinary 
length  of  Its  tarsL  It  preys  on  serpents 
and  other  reptUes.    See  Sbcrrart-bird. 

CbrpogeranusUip-d-jeT'a-nusXn.  [Qr.gifpt, 
gypot,  a  vulture,  and  Mnimw,  a  crane.)  A 
genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Oypogeranida, 
of  which  only  one  species,  the  v.  twtiUvorut 
(MrperUaritu)  or  secretsjy-bird,  u  known. 
See  Skorbtart-birb. 

Q]rpB6  (Jtp>)t  *^    Same  as  Oyjmtm. 

OTPMOUB  ( jip'sA-usX  a.  [SeeOTPSUM.]  Of 
the  nature  of  gypsum;  partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  gypsum;  resembling  gypsum. 

OyPMy  (JIfmX  ^    8*>ne  as  Oypty  (which 


ChnMlferoilB  (jip-sif'«r-usX  a.  [Ommtm 
cwnich  seeX  and  L.  fetv,  to  bear.]  Produc- 
ing gorpsum. 

QjpSnib  (Jip'dnX  o-    Sune  as  Qypmoui. 

Oypsograpby  (]ip  -  log'ra-  fix  n.  {Oypmm 
(which  seeX  and  Or.  graphe,  writing,  from 
graphdt  to  write.]    The  art  of  engraving  on 

'psum. 
--.  «  -*  (Jip-spl'o-jistX  n,  [Kgyviy, 
and  Or.  (0701,  a  discourse.]  One  who  has 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  gypsies,  as 
with  their  language,  history,  manners,  and 
customs. 

0]rpB6lOfy  (Jip-soro-ji).  n.  That  branch  of 
Knowle<ue  which  treats  of  the  gypsies  or 
that  which  pertains  to  them,  as  their  lan- 
guage, history,  manners,  and  customa 

CmMOPlajt  (jiP'ao-plastX  t».  [Ownim 
(which  see),  and  Or.  pltutO,  to  mould.  1  A 
cast  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris  or  white  lime. 

Ojrpciim  Oin'sum  X  n.  [L  gypntm:  Or.  ggp- 
sot.chalk.)  A  mineral  which  isfoundinacom- 
pact  and  cnrstallixed  state,  as  alabaster  and 
selenlte.  or  in  the  form  of  a  soft  chalky  stone 
which  in  a  very  moderate  heat  gives  out  its 
water  of  crystallization,  and  becomes  a  very 
fine  white  powder,  extensively  used  under 
the  name  of  plaster  of  Paria  (See  Plastbr.) 
This  last  Is  the  most  common,  and  is  found 
in  great  masses  near  Paris,  where  it  forms 
the  hill  of  Montmartre.  near  Aix  in  Pro- 
vence, and  near  Burgos  in  Spain.  It  is 
found  in  smaller  poruons  in  various  parts 
of  Europe.  Oypsum  occurs  abundantly  in 
the  more  recent  sedimentary  formations, 
and  is  even  now  forming,  either  as  a  deposit 
from  water  holding  it  in  solution,  or  from 
the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  when  the 
sulphuric  add  combines  with  lime,  or  from 
the  action  of  sulphurous  vapours  in  volcanic 
regions  on  calcareous  rocks.  The  most  In- 
teresting gypsums,  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  are  the  tertivy.  or  those  of  the  plains 
or  hills  of  comparatively  modem  formation. 
Thev  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
fossU  bones  of  extinct  animals,  and  a  large 

8roportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  gives 
Mm  the  title  of  limestone  nrpisums.  Such 
are  the  gypsums  of  the  envux>ns  of  Paria 
When  gypsum  occurs  without  water  it  Is 
called  anhydrUe,  but  in  its  most  ordinary 
state  it  Is  combined  with  water;  of  this  latter 
there  are  six  sub-species:  BParry  gypsum  or 
selenlte,  the  foliated  granular,  the  compact, 
the  flbroua,  the  scaly  foliated,  the  earthy. 
The  plaster  stone  of  the  Paris  basin,  ground 
and  mixed  with  water.  Is  used  as  a  mortar 
in  building;  when  mixed  with  ^ue  instead 
of  water  the  material  Is  known  as  stucco. 
Oypsum,  pulverised  by  grinding  or  burning, 
has  been  used  with  good  effect  as  a  manure, 
especially  as  a  top-dressing  for  meadows. 
QjIMy  Oip'BiX  ^  [Corruption  of  O.K.  Oyp- 
turn,  itself  a  contraction  of  Rfyptian,  from 
the  belief  that  the  race  are  oescendants  of 
the  ancient  people  of  Egypt.  Called  in  Pr. 
Bohiinieni;  O.  Zigetmer;  D.  Heidenen  (hea- 
thens); Daa  and  Sw.  Tatart;  It  Zingari; 
Sp.  OUanot,  ZineaU;  Turk.  Tehinghianst ; 
Per.  Si$eeh;  Hind.  Karaehee,  and  in  their 
own  tongue  Rom  (lit  manXI  1.  One  of  a 
peculiar  vagabond  race  found  in  every  coun- 
trv  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  acting  as  nomadic  tin- 
kers, workers  In  horn,  horse  and  ass  dealers, 
basket-makers,  fortune-tellers,  Ac. .  and  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  peoples  among  whom 
thev  rove  by  their  bodily  appearance  and  by 
their  language.  Their  skin  is  of  a  tawny 
colour;  eyes  laige,  black,  and  brilliant;  hair 
long,  coal-black,  and  often  ringleted;  mouth 
well  shaped ;  teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness ; 
and  their  frame  light,  but  lithe  and  agile, 
nieir  language,  which  they  call  Romany 
ckiv  or  chib  or  Romatut,  is  a  Hindu  dia- 
lect clneelv  allied  to  Sanskrit,  but  much 
corrupted  by  admixture  with  the  tongues 


of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  have  so- 
journed. Thus,  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Anglo  -  Scottish  gypsies  there  are  Oreek. 
Slavonic.  Boumanian,  Magyar,  Oerman,  and 
French  ingredients,  evidencing  that  they 
had  sojourned  in  the  countries  where  these 
languages  are  spoken.  Ethnologists  gener- 
ally concur  in  regarding  the  gypsies  as  de- 
scendants of  some  obscure  Indian  tribe.— 
2.  A  reproachful  name  for  a  person  of  a  dark 
complexion. 

Laura,  to  Ms  lady,  was  bat  a  Idtchen-wench;  Dido 
a  dowdy;  Cleopatra  a  gyp^s  Helen  and  Hero  hild- 
ings  and  harlots.  Skmk, 

8.  A  cunning  or  crafty  person,  or  one  of  bad 
character,  of  either  sex;  a  cheat;  especially, 
a  name  of  slight  reproach  to  a  young  woman : 
sometimes  implying  artifice  or  cumiing. 
The  gyp*y  knows  her  power  and  flics.       Prior. 

4.  The  language  of  the  gypsies.  Spelled  also 

Qip9y  and  Qipiey. 

OSTiy  (Jip'siX  A-    Of  or  pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling a  gypsy  or  the  gypsies. 
Oypnr  (jip'uX  v.i.    To  plc-nic;  to  feast  or 

sport  in  the  woods  or  fields. 
GypBy-bat  (Jlp'si-hat),  n.    A  bonnet  with 

large  side  flaps  worn  by  women. 
OypnrlBm  (jip'si-izm).  n.    1.  The  arts  and 

practices  of  npsies ;  deception ;  cheating ; 

flattery.  —  1  The  state  or  condition  of  a 

C^^psy-motli  (Jip'si-moth).  n.  The  Bypo- 
gymna  dinar  of  naturalists,  a  moth,  the 
sexes  of  which  differ  much  in  appearance, 
the  male  being  blackish -brown  and  the 
female  grayish-white. 

Gypsy -wort  (jip'si-w^rtX  n.  a  common 
name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Lycopus, 
nat  order  Lablatm  One  species,  common 
gypsy -wort  or  water -horehound  (X/.  euro- 
pceta).  Is  found  in  Britain  in  ditches  and  on 
liver  banlcs.  It  yields  a  black  dye  said  to 
be  used  by  the  gypsies  to  render  their  skin 
darker,  hence  the  name. 

OyracantliiisOl*n-Ium'thuBXn.  [Or.^yrot, 
a  circle  or  spire,  and  akanthm  for  akantha, 
a  spine.  ]  A  genus  of  fossil  acanthoptenrgi- 
ous  fishes,  belonging  to  extinct  shark-like 
flshes,  found  In  the  carboniferous  and  Per- 
mian formations,  often  from  10  to  18  inches 
long :  so  named  from  the  sculptured  ridges 
with  which  they  are  ornamented,  which  run 
spirally  from  the  base  upwarda 

Oyxkl  (Jlr'alX  a.  [SeeOTRB.]  WhlrUng; 
moving  In  a  circular  form. 

Osrranf  (ili^antX  a.  Turning  round  a  central 
point;  wnlrling;  wheeling.    [Poetical] 

Cqrrate  (Jlr'itX  v.i.  [L.  gyro,  gyratum,  to 
turn  round  In  a  circle,  from  gyrtu,  a  circle. 
See  Otre.]  To  turn  round;  to  revolve  round 
a  central  point,  as  a  tornado ;  to  move  spi- 
rally. 

Waters  of  vexation  filled  her  eyes,  and  they  b.id 
theeflectof  making  the  famous  Mr.  Merdlc  .  .  .  a|>- 
pear  to  leap  and  gjfrtUe,  as  if  he  were  possessed  by 
several  dexils.  DicMtns. 

Cerate  (Jlr'&tX  a.  Winding  or  going  round, 
as  in  a  circle.  In  hot.  a  term  applied  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  fronds  of  ferns  are 
rolled  up. 

Chrration  (j1r-&'shonX  n.  [L.  L.  gyraUo,  gyra- 
nonis,  from  L.  gyro,  gyratum.  See  Oyrate, 
Otrb.]  a  turning  or  whirling  round;  a  cir- 
cular motion. 

The  stately  and  voluminousfj^ro/r^iuof  anascentl- 
ing  balloon.  De  Qmhc^. 

—Centre  of  gyration,  a  point  in  a  revolving 
body,  into  which,  if  all  Its  matter  could  be 
collected,  it  would  continue  to  revolve  with 
the  same  energy  as  when  its  parts  were  in 
their  original  places. 

Gyratory  (SWtk-ib-Ti),  a.  Moving  in  a  circle 
or  sp4raiiy. 

Gyre  (Jlr),  n.  [L.  gyrus,  Qr.  gyrot,  a  ring, 
circle.  I  A  circular  motion,  or  a  circle  de- 
scribed by  a  moving  body;  a  turn. 

Graduating  up  in  a  spiral  line 
Of  still  expanding  and  ascending  £>^m. 

£.  S.  Br«WMin£. 

C^rret  (JlrX  v.t  and  i.  To  turn  round;  to 
revolve. 

He  (the  devil)  puts  out  both  the  eyes  of  our  appre- 
henolon  and  Judgement,  that  he  may  gyre  us  about 
in  the  m&l  of  unprofiuble  wickedness.      Bf.  H«U. 

Gyro-oarline  (rfrlUlr-linX  n.  [IceL  gigr, 
an  ogress,  a  witch,  and  So.  oarixM,  Icel.  Iro/-- 
Hnna,  a  woman.]  A  hag;  a  witch.   [Scotch.  ] 

Gsrreftdt  (Jli^fnlX  a-  Abounding  in  gyrt-s 
or  spiral  turns.    Droni. 

Gyroioephala  Ol-r«n-*ef'«-1<^)i  n.  p<.  [Or. 
gyro;  a  circle  or  spire,  and  enkenhaVot,  the 
brain.]  One  of  the  four  sub-classes  intu 
which  Owen  has  divided  the  mammalia, 
baaed  on  the  structure  of  the  brain.    This 
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sub-class  is  characterized  by  having  the 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  covering  the 
greater  part  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  olfac- 
torv  lobes.  A  corpus  callosum  is  present, 
and  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
is  thrown  into  numerous  convolutions.  To 
the  Oyrencephala  belong  the  Quadrumana, 
Camivora,  Artiodactyla,  Perissodactyla, 
Proboscidea,  ToxodonUa,  Slrenia,  and  Ce- 
tacea. 

Oyrencephalate  Ql-ren-sef  a-lat),  o.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  division  Oyrencephala. 

OyrfBUCOn (j^ftfikn), n.  [O. Fr. gerfaxdt, Fr. 
gerfaut.  It.  ffirofalco,ger/aloo,L.L.  gyrc^aleo, 
from  gyrus,  a  circle,  so  called  from  its  flight  ] 
A  species  of  falcon,  the  Falco  gyf^falco, 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  tribe.  Three  closely  allied  species  were 
formerly  confounded  under  this  term,  but 
have  now  been  satisfactorily  distinguished. 
Tlie  gyrfalcon  proper  (F.  gyrfalco)  is  a  native 
of  Norway  and  Sweden;  the  other  two  spe- 
cies are  the  Iceland  falcoh  {F.  Islandtu)  and 
the  Greenland  falcon  (F.  graenlandieug  or 
candicans).  Their  haunts  and  habits  are 
very  similar.    See  Falcon. 

0]rrmld»  (jl  ri'ni*<l^)>  n,  pi.  [From  the  Lin- 
unan  genus  Gyrinus,  from  gyrus,  a  circle, 
from  their  swimming  in  circles.]  A  family 
of  coleopterous  insects  belonging  to  the 
section  Pentamera,  and  sub-section  Hydra- 
dephaga  or  water-beetles.  This  family  cor- 
responds with  the  Gyrinus  of  Linn.  It 
includes  the  whirling-beetles  (which  see). 

Osrrocaxpus  (jl-r6-k*rp'us),  n.  (Or.  gyros, 
round,  and  karpos,  fruit  ]  A  genus  of  apeta- 
luus  exogens,  nat  order  IlligeracesB,  con* 
sisting  of  trees  having  polygamous  flowers; 
natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  tropical 
America.  The  fruit  is  nut-like,  two  winged 
at  the  apex,  from  two  of  the  lobes  of  the 
cal3rx  enlarging  while  the  others  fall  off. 
The  wood  of  one  Asiatic  species  is  employed 
for  making  catamarans  for  the  Madras  coast 

Gyrodus  (jl'rd-dus),  n.  (Or.  gyros,  round, 
and  odous,  a  tooth.  ]  A  thick-toothed  fossil 
fish  found  in  the  oolite  of  Durrheim  in 
Baden,  as  also  in  the  chalk:  so  named  from 
its  circular  grinding  teeth,  arranged  in  rows 
on  the  bones  of  the  roof,  floor,  and  sides  of 


the  mouth,  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  crush 
crustaceans  and  fishes. 

Gsrrogonlte  (Jl-rog'on-It),  n.  [Or.  gyros, 
round,  and  gonos,  seed.]  A  petiifled  spiral 
seed-vessel  of  plants  of  the  genus  Chara, 
found  in  fresh- water  deposits,  and  formerly 
supposed  to  have  been  a  shell 

Gsrroidal  (jl-roid'al),  a.  [Or.  gyros,  a  circle, 
and  eidos,  resemblance.]  Spiral  in  arrange- 
ment or  action ;  as,  (a)  in  crystal,  having 
certain  planes  arranged  spirally,  so  that 
they  incline  all  to  the  right  or  all  to  the  left 
of  a  vertical  line;  (b)  in  optics,  turning  the 

glane  of  polarization  circularly  or  spirally 
>  the  right  or  left. 

Gyrolepls  (Jl-rol'fi-pisX  n.  [Or.  gyros,  a 
circle,  and  tepis,  a  scale.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
ganoid  fishes,  found  in  the  new  red  sand- 
stone and  the  bone  beds  of  the  lias  forma- 
tion. 

Gyroma  (jir-d'maX  n.  [Or.  gyrod,  to  round, 
to  bend,  from  gyros,  round.]  L  A  turning 
round.  —2.  In  bot  the  shield  of  lichens. 

GyromanCF  (jir'^nian-Bi).  n.  [Or.  guros,  a 
circuit,  and  manteia,  divination.]  A  kind 
of  divination  performed  by  walking  round 
in  a  circle  or  ring. 

Gyron  (ji'ron),  n.  [Fr.]  In  her.  an  ordinary 
consisung  of  two  straight  lines  drawn  from 
any  given  part  of  the  field  and  meeting  in 
an  acute  angle  in  the  fesse  point 

Gjrronecliliia  (jI-ron'6-ki''na),  n.  pi.  [Or. 
ayros,  a  circle,  and  echinos,  a  hedgehi^.] 
whirligigs,  a  sub-family 
of  aquatic  carnivorous 
beetles:  so  named  from 
their  darting  under  wa- 
ter, head  foremost,  upon 
being  disturbed. 

Gyronny,  Gironny  ( jr- 
ron-ni).  In  her.  an  epi- 
thet for  a  field  that  is 
divided  into  triangular 
parte  or  gyrons  of  two 
different  tinctures. 

Gsnrophora  (ji-rofo-ra), 
n.  [Or.  gyros,  a  circle,  and  pherd,  to  bear.] 
A  genus  of  lichens,  one  of  which  is  the 
tripe-de-roche,  on  which  Sir  J.  Franklin  and 
his  companions  lived  for  some  time. 


Gyronny  of  eight, 
gules  and  argent. 


GyropTlBtlB  (Ji-rd-pris'tisX  n.    [Or.  gyros, 
a  circle,  and  pristis,  a  large  fish.]    A  genus 

of  fossil  placoid 
fishes  from  the  red 
sandstone  near  Bel- 
fast 

Gyroscope  (jrro- 
skop).  n.  [Qr.  gyros, 
a  circle,  and  «rop<*d. 
to  view.]  An  appa- 
ratus, consisting  of 
a  rotating  disc 
mounted  by  very 
accurately      fltte<l 

t»  pivots  in  a  ring  or 

I        ll  rings,  also  rotating 

■I  in   different   ways. 

j        ll  for  illustrating  var- 

"'  ions   proi)ertie8  of 

rotation    and     the 
composition  of  rota- 
tions.   By  means  of 
this  instrument  the 
rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis  can  be  oc- 
ularly demonstratetl. 
GsrroBO  (Jii^dsX  a.    [L.  gyrus,  a  circle.]    In 
Sot  turned  round  like  a  crook. 
G3rte  (SJ^X  o-    [Perhaps  connected  with 
giddy.]    Crazy;  ecstatic;  senselessly  extra- 
vagant; delirious;  distracted.    [Scotch.] 

What  between  courts  o'  law  and  courts  o'  state, 
and  upper  and  under  parliaments,  here  and  in  Lon 
don,  the  gudenuui's  gaen  dean  £yte.     Sir  U^.  Srvtf. 

Gyte(gyt),n.  [Icel.p#«,agoat]  [Scotch.] 
1.  A  goat.— 2.  A  child:  generally  in  contempt 
3.  A  first  year's  pupil  in  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh. 

Gyye  (jlv\  n.  [W.  gevyn;  Ir.  gsibh«al  or 
geitnon;  from  geibhhn,  to  get,  to  hold.  ]  A 
shackle,  usually  for  the  legs;  a  fetter. 

Gyvts  and  the  mill  had  tamed  thee.     Milton. 

Two  stem-faced  men  went  off  from  Lynn. 

Between  the  foK  and  mist: 
And  Eugene  Aram  wallced  between. 

With  gyv**  upon  his  wrist.  H—d. 

C^ve  (jlv).  x>.L  pret  &  pp.  gyvsd;  ppr.  py*- 
tn^.    To  fetter;  to  shackle;  to  chain. 

Those  yron  fetters  wherewith  he  -moigyr/d. 

The  badges  of  reprocb.  he  threw  away.      S^enMr. 


Gyroscope  of  simple  form. 


H. 


H,  the  eighth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
often  called  the  aspirate,  as  being  a  mere 
aspiration  or  breathing,  though  not  the 
only  aspirated  letter  in  English.  The  sound 
that  distinctively  belongs  to  it  is  that  which 
it  has  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable  either 
before  a  vowel,  as  in  hard,  heavy,  or  after 
(hi  spelling,  but  really  before)  to,  as  in 
where,  when  {=hwere,  hwen).  Classing  It 
by  this  sound  it  may  be  regarded  (though 
authorities  are  not  quite  agreed  upon  the 
subject)  as  a  continuous  surd  consonant, 
being  produced  very  far  back  in  the  throat 
by  an  unchecked  emission  of  breath,  accom- 
panied with  a  very  slight  approximation  of 
the  root  of  the  tongue  to  the  back  of  the 
throat,  and  probably  a  slight  tension  of  the 
vocal  chords.  It  is  more  closely  allied  to 
Jlr  (including  the  hard  sound  of  e),  g,  and  ng 
(in  sing)  than  to  any  of  the  other  consonants. 
To  represent  the  sound  Just  described,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  duty  it  has  to  perform;  it  Is  also  very 
commonly  joined  to  other  consonants  to 
represent  sounds  for  which  there  are  no 
special  letters  in  the  alphabet,  as  in  the 
digraphs  ch,sh,th  (child,  ship,  thin,  this),  or 
in  other  consonantal  combinations  of  vari- 
ous origins  and  values,  as  in  the  words 
enough  (gh=/),  plough  {gh  silentX  philoso- 
phy (pA  =/).  rhetoric  (A  ^ent),  Ac.  Bh  and 
ph  are  found  only  in  words  borrowed  or 
derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Ch  Is  also 
common  in  words  taken  from  the  Greek, 
but  in  this  case  it  generally  has  the  Jlr  sound. 
as  in  chemistry,  chyle,  logomachy,  &c.  This 
letter,  along  with  most  of  the  others  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  was  borrowed 
from  the  Latin  alphabet.lntowhich  it  passed 
from  the  Greek.  In  the  Greek  alphabet  it 
latterly  was  used  to  represent  i  (e  long),  but 
originally  and  at  the  time  when  borrowed  by 
the  Latins  it  represented  the  rough  breath- 
ing or  aspirate.    In  Anglo-Saxon  it  appears 


generally  to  have  been  more  strongly  gut- 
tural than  in  most  Latin  words,  often  corre- 
sponding to  the  rough  guttural  eh  in  German 
nach.  In  many  words  formerly  spelled  with 
this  guttural  h  alone,  we  now  find  the  h 
strengthened  by  the  addition  otug  before  it, 
though  the  combination  is  now  often  silent 
alt(M:ether,  as  in  night  (A.  Sax.  niht),  thought 
(A.  Sax.  thoht),  Ac.  (SeeO.)  In  Old  English 
such  words  were  often  written  with  a  char- 
acter distinct  from  g  or  h,  and  when  this 
was  dropped  both  these  letters  seem  to  have 
been  considered  necessary  to  give  the  proper 
guttural  sound.  In  some  words  coming  to 
us  from  the  French  it  is  silent  when  initial, 
as  in  hour,  honour,  honest  In  A.  Sax.  h 
frequently  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a  syl- 
lable before  I,  n,  and  r,  positions  from  which 
it  has  since  fallen  out  Comp.  hU^f,  loaf; 
MM,  loud;  hroifen.  raven;  hring,  ring;  hr^, 
roqf;  hnecca,  neck,&c.  According  to  Grimm's 
law,  when  the  same  roots  or  words  occur  in 
English  and  Latin  or  Greek  (with  which 
Sanskrit  generally  agrees^  h  in  English  re- 
presents Jlr  in  the  latter  languages:  thus,  E. 
heart  =  L.  cor,  cordis.  Or.  kardia;  E.  hom  = 
L.  eomu;  E.  head  (O.E  he{^fod)=L.  caput. 
Or.  kephcUl;  E  A<mfu2=L.  canxs.  Or.  kyon 
(dog);  E  hemp  =  QT.  kannabis,  Ac. —In 
mustc,  H  is  the  German  equivalent  for  B 
natural,  B  being  with  them  our  B  flat— As 
a  numeral  in  I^tin,  H  denotes  200,  and  with 

a  dash  over  it  H  200,000.  —As  an  abbreviation 
in  Latin,  H  stands  tor  homo,  hceres,  hora,  Ac. 
—In  English,  H.H.S.  stand  for  his  (her) 
majesty's  ship  or  service.  H.R.H.  for  his 
rtier)  royal  highness.    H.P.  for  half -pay. 

Ha  (nHX  [From  the  sound.]  An  exclama- 
tion, denoting  surprise,  wonder,  joy,  or 
other  sudden  emotion.  When  repeated,  as 
ha!  ha!  it  expresMs  for  the  most  part 
laughter. 

Ha  (hik),  v.i.  To  express  surprise;  to  hesi- 
tote. 


Ha  (h&X  **•    Au  expression  of  wonder,  sur- 

6 rise,  or  admiration.    *The  shrug,  the  hum« 
ieha.'    Shak. 

Ha'  (hft  or  h&),  n.  A  hall;  the  principal 
apartment  in  a  house.    [Scotch.  ] 

Haaf  (hiifX  n.  [IceL  ha/,  the  aea;  O.  haf. 
bav,  gull  J  Shetland  fishing  ground. —Haeif- 

fishing,  the  term  used  in  Shetland  to  denote 
the  deep-sea  fishing  for  ling,  cod,  tusk,  dc. 

Haak  (hakV  n.  [See  Hakb.]  A  flah,  the 
hake  (which  seeX 

Haar  (h^rX  ^  (A.  Sax.  hdr.  hoar,  hoary.] 
A  fog;  a  chill  easterly  wind.— ^Sm-Aoot.  a 
chilly,  piercing  fog,  or  mist  arising  from  the 
sea.    [Scotch.] 

HaarldeB  (h&rncdz).  n.  [O.  hoar,  hair,  and 
kies,  gravel  pyrites.]  Capillary  pyritea  in 
very  delicate  acicular  crystals  llie  term 
is  also  applied  by  the  German  mineralogists 
to  native  sulphuret  of  nickel  (millerite)  and 
sulphuret  of  iron  (marcasiteX 

iTn^iMiVimlr  (ha-bak^kuk),  n.  The  name  of 
one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
Habakkuk  was  the  eighth  of  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  and  his  proj^ecy  is  admired 
for  its  elevated,  religious,  lyrical  style. 

Habber  (hal/^r),  v.i.  [Comp.  G.  A^Mm»  to 
be  impeded.]  To  stutter;  to  stammer. 
[Scotch.] 

Habber  (hab'6rX  n.  A  stutter;  a  stammer. 
[Scotch.] 

Habeas  corpuB  (ha'bfi-as  kor^usX  lL;y<»» 
may  have  the  body.  ]  In  law,  a  writ  which  is 
used  for  various  purposes:  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who  considers  himself  ille- 
gally imprisoned,or  entitled  to  be  discbarved 
upon  balL  It  is  also  applicable  to  aU  caaea 
where  the  party  confined  in  private,  or  any 
custody  whatever,  is  desirous  of  bdng  re- 
leased or  removed  from  one  court  to  another. 

Habenarla  (ha-b§-n&'ri-aXtk  [From  L. 
habena,  a  rein,  a  thong— in  allusion  to  the 
long  strap  -  shaped  spur.  ]  An  extensive 
genus.of  terrestrial  tuberous-rooted  orchids. 


Fate,  flkr.  fat,  fjill;       m«,  met.  hfer;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not.  mttve;       tftbe,  tub.  bflU;       oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  ab«ne;     y,  8c  f«y. 
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mbandant  in  India  and  Africa,  and  more 
or  less  genendly  diitribated  The  Britlih 
plants  known  by  the  name  of  frog-orohia  and 
batterdy-orchia  are  referred  to  thia  genua 
Habendum  (ha-ben'dum),  n.  [L,  a  thing 
to  be  poMetsed. )  In  law,  that  claiue  of  a 
deed  which  determlnea  the  estate  or  interest 
granted  by  the  deed. 

HAbenr7,t  n.    A  barbican;  a  comer  turret 
Haberdasht  (ha'bdr-dash),  v.l     (See  next 
art]    To  deal  or  traffic  in  small  wares. 

What  mean  dull  soub,  in  this  high  measure. 

To  futbtrdash 
In  earth's  base  ware,  whose  greatest  treasure 

Is  dross  and  trash?  QuarUs. 

Ha1)erda8lier  (hali^r-dash-to),  n.  [From 
O.Fr.  hapertoi,  a  kind  of  cloth,  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin  —  hence  haperttuer,  the 
seller  of  hawrtaM.  ]  A  dealer  in  drapery 
goods  of  rarious  descriptions,  as  woollens, 
Unens,  muslins,  silks,  ribbons,  lace,  trim- 
mings, Ao. 

To  match  diis  saint  there  was  another. 

As  busy  and  perverse  a  brother. 

An  hahtrdaihtr  of  small  wares 

In  politics  and  state  aflairs.  Hudibnu. 

Ha1)erda8li6r7  (ha'b^r-dash-d-ri).  n.  The 
goods  and  wares  sold  by  a  haberdasher. 
Haberdlnet  (ha'b^r-dlnX  n.  [O.Pr.  Aa5or- 
dson;  D.  a66erdaan— probably  from  Ahtt' 
deen,  whence  the  fish  came.]  A  dried  salt 
ood. 

And  warn  him  not  to  cast  his  wanton  ejme 

On  grosser  bacon  and  salt  HaberdiH*.     Bp.  HtUl. 

HalMTgeon  (ha-bdi^jd-on),  n.  [Fr.  hauber- 
geon;  of  Germanic  origin.  See  Haubbrk.] 
A  short  coat  of  mall  or  armour  consisting  of 
a  jacket  wittiout  sleerea  It  was  formed  of 
little  iron  rings  united,  and  descended  from 
the  neck  to  the  middle  of  the  body. 

Ha'-bible  (hlk'bi-blX  n.  A  large  edition 
of  the  Scriptures  used  at  family  worship, 
and  which  lay  in  the  ha'  or  principal  apart- 
ment of  houses  of  every  class.    [Scotch.] 

The  sire  turns  o'er  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha'-btbtt,  ancc  his  father^  pride.     Bums. 

HabilAt  (ha^bil),  a.  [L.  hdbUU,  fit,  proper. 
AbleiA  the  same  word  in  a  slightly  different 
foruL]  Fit;  proper;  ready;  appropriate; 
baring  power  or  qualification;  apt;  skilful; 
handy. 

H»biU  and  ready  to  every  good  work.      IVmlker. 

HabUlment  (ha-bill-ment),  fk   [Fr.Ao&iUtf- 

m»tit,  from  habUler,  to  dress— properly,  to 

render  one's  self  habile,  i.e.  proper.]    A 

garment;  clothing:  usually  in  the  pluraL 

He  the  fairest  Una  found. 
Strange  lady,  in  so  strange  habilitmeMt, 
Teaching  the  Satyrs.  Spenser. 

Ha1lillinent6d(ha-bU'i-ment-edXa.  Having 
habiliments:  clothed. 

Habilitate  (ha-bU'i-t&t).  v.t.  [From  L.  ha- 
bUUas,  from  hahilis.  See  Habti.b  ]  To 
qualify;  to  entitle.    Baeon. 

Habilitate  (habUatit),  a.  Qualified;  en- 
titled. 'Not  kabaUaU  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment'   Burke. 

Habilltatton  (ha-bU-i-t4'shonX  n.  Qualifi- 
cation. 

Things  are  but  kabilitmti»ns  towards  arms;  and 
what  is  hakUitattoH  without  Intention  and  actf 

B^t0tt 

HatolUtyt  (ha-bin-tiX  n>  AbiUty.  South, 
Habit  fha'bitX  n.  (Fr.,  from  L.  haJbUu$, 
state,  dress,  from  habeo,  to  have,  to  hold. 
See  01 VI.]  1.  The  ordinary  state  or  condi- 
tion of  the  body,  either  natural  or  acquired; 
the  bodllv  conmtution  or  temperament;  as, 
a  full  hohit  of  body.— 2.  Tendency  or  capa- 
city resulting  from  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  same  acts;  practice;  usage;  as,  habit 
makes  many  a  difficult  thing  easy ;  habU  is 
second  nature.- 3.  A  way  ofacting;  a  pecu- 
liar practice  or  custom;  a  characteristic 
item  of  behaviour.  '  A  bad  habU  of  frown- 
ing.' Shak.  'A  man  of  shv  retired  AodtCi. 
Irving.  — A.  Dress;  garb;  specifically, the  outer 
dress  worn  by  ladies  while  on  horseback. 

Costly  thy  futbU  as  thy  parse  can  buy. 

But  not  express'd  hi  fiu»cy.  Shak. 

6.  The  general  appearance  and  mode  of 
growth  of  a  plant  —  Cttftom,  BabiL  See 
under  Custom. 

Habit  (ha'bitX  v.  t  1.  To  dress;  to  clothe;  to 
arrav.  '  They  habited  themselves  like  rural 
deitiea.*  I>ryd#n. —2.t  To  fix  by  custom;  to 
accustom;  to  habituate.  'So  habUed  in 
taking  heed.'    Okopman. 

Hablt,tvt   To  dwdl;  to  faihabli  Cha/ucer. 

HaUtabill^  (halrft-a-bini-tiX  ^  Habit- 
ablenesa    Buadand. 

Habitable  (ha'bit-ablX  a.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
habitabUie,  from  habHo,  to  dwell,  a  freq.  of 
Aa6«o,  to  have.]   That  may  be  inhabited  or 


dwelt  in;  capable  of  sustaining  human  be- 
ings; as,  the  habitable  world. 

HamtableneBS  (ha'bit-a-bl-nesX  n.  State  of 
being  habitable;  capacity  of  being  inhabited. 

HaUtaUy  (hal)it-a-bUX  adv.  In  a  habit- 
able manner,  or  so  as  to  be  habitable. 

Hablta<flet(na'bit-a-klXn.  [L.habUac%iXun^ 
tromhabito.  See  Habitablk.]  A  dwelling. 

Fortune  hath  set  his  happy  habitacU 

Among  the  ancient  hills,  near  mountain  streams. 

And  lakes  pellucid.  Southey. 

HabltanoetCha'bit-ansXn.  Dwelling;  abode; 

residence. 

What  art  thou,  man,  if  man  at  all  thou  art. 

That  here  in  desert  hast  thine  kabUane*  /    Spenser. 

HabltanOF  (haliit-an-siX  n.  Same  aa  In- 
habitancy. 

Habitant  (ha'bit-antX  n.  [Fr..  from  L. 
habUane^  habiiantie,  ppr.  of  habito,  to 
dweU.  See  Habitation.]  l  An  inhabitant; 
a  dweller;  a  resident;  one  who  has  a  per- 
manent abode  in  a  place. 

Oh  Love  i  no  kaiitani  of  earth  thou  art    Byron. 

2.  A  name  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada  who  are  of  French  extraction. 

Habitat  (ha'bit-atX  n.  In  nat  hitL  the  natu- 
ral abode  or  locality  of  a  plant  or  animal 

HabltatiOll(ha-bit-rshonXn.  [L.  Aofritotio, 
habitationit,  from  futbito,  habitatumt  to 
dwell,  a  treq.  from  habeo,  to  have.]  1.  Act 
of  inhabiting;  state  of  dwelling;  occupancy. 

For  want  of  habitation  and  repair. 

Dissolve  to  heaps  of  ruins.  Denham. 

2.  Place  of  abode;  a  settied  dwelling;  a  man- 
sion; a  house  or  other  place  in  which  man 
or  any  animal  dwells. 

As  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.  ShaJt. 

Habltator  (ha^bit-ft-tor),  n.  [L. ,  from  habito, 
to  dwell]  A  dweller;  an  inhabitant  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Habit-maker  (ha'bit-m&k-^rX  n.  One  who 
makes  habits;  specifically,  a  tailor  who 
makes  ladies'  long  cloth  riding -dresses, 
termed  tuibitt. 

Hablt-elilrt(ha'bit-sh6rtXn.  A  thin  muslin 
or  lace  garment,  worn  by  females  over  the 
breast  and  neck. 

Habltoal  (ha-bif fl-al),  a.  [Fr.  habituel,  from 
habit  See  Habit.]  L  Formed  or  acquired 
by  habit,  frequent  use,  or  custom. 

Art  is  properly  an  habitual  knowledge  of  certain 
rules  ana  maxims. 


South, 


2.  According  to  habit ;  customai^ ;  as,  the 
habUudl  practice  of  sin ;  the  habttual  exer- 
cise of  forbearance.— S.  Formed  by  repeated 
impressions ;  rendered  permanent  by  con- 
tinued causes;  as.  a  htibitual  colour  of  the 
skin.— Stn.  Customary,  accustomed,  usual, 
common. 

Habitually  (ha-bit'Q-al-liX  adv.  In  a  ha- 
bitual manner;  by  habit;  customarily;  by 
frequent  practice  or  use;  as.  habituaUy  pro- 
fane; habit%iaU}[  kind  and  benevolent 

Habttualnees  (ha-bif  Q-al-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  habitual 

Hantnate  (ha-bit^Q-fttX  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  Ao- 
bituated;  ppr.  habituatinn.  [L.  habituo,  ha- 
bituatum,  to  bring  Into  a  nabit  of  body.  See 
Habit.]  l.  To  accustom;  to  make  familiar , 
by  freouent  use  or  practice.  '  Our  English 
dogs  who  were  habituated  to  a  colder  clune.' 
Digby.—i.  To  settle  as  an  inhabitant  in  a 

place. 

Many  nobles  and  gentlemen  .  .  .  left  their  families 
habituated  in  these  countries.        Sir  fV.  Temple. 

Habituate  (ha-bit'a-&tX  a.  Inveterate  by 
custom;  formed  by  habit 

The  constitutions  of  men's  bodies  may  be  either 
native  or  habituate.  Sir  tr.  Temple. 

HitbltiiatlOll  (ha-bit'fi-&"shonX  n.  The  act 
of  habituating,  or  state  of  beixig  habituated. 

Habitude  (ha^t-fidX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  habi- 
tudo,  from  habitus.  See  Habit.]  1.  BeU- 
tion;  respect;  state  witii  regard  to  some- 
thing else.    [Bare.] 

In  an  the  habitudee  of  life 

The  friend,  the  mistress,  and  the  wife.      S-mi/t. 

2.  Association;  intercourse;  familiarity. 

To  write  well  one  must  have  frequent  habitudes 
with  the  best  company.  Dryden. 

8.  Customary  manner  or  mode  of  living, 
feeling,  or  acting;  repetition  of  the  same 
acts;  habit;  as,  the  habHiv^dee  of  fowls  or  in- 
sects. 

Let  a  man  assert  withal  that  he  is  king  over  his 
habitudes:  that  he  could  and  would  shake  them  olT. 
on  cause  shewn.  Carlyle. 

Habitat  (a-b6-tU-&X  n.  [Fr.,pp.of  AoMtiMT, 
to  accustom.]  A  habitual  frequenter  of  any 
place,  especially  <me  of  amusement,  recrea- 


tion, and  the  like;  as,  an  habUMii  of  the  bil- 
liard-room. 
Habitnret  Chal)it-firX  n.    Habitude. 

Without  much  do  or  iar.fetched  habiture.  JUarston. 
Hablet(hiblXa.  [SeeHABlLK.]  Fit;  proper. 

As  hagard  hauke,  presuming  to  contend. 

With  hardy  fowie  above  his  hable  might.     Spenser. 

Habnab  (hab'nabX  adi7.  [See  Hobnob.]  At 
random ;  by  chance ;  here  and  there ;  with- 
out order  or  rule. 

Then  looks  'em  o'er  to  understand  'em. 

Although  set  down  habnab  at  random.     Hudibrtu. 

Habranthiu  (ha-bran'thus),  n.  [Or.  habroe, 
delicate,  and  anthoe,  a  flower.]  A  genus  of 
South  American  bulbous  plants,  belonging 
to  the  nat.  order  Amaryllidacefie.  They  nave 
narrow  leaves,  produced  in  two  rows,  and 
single  or  many  flowered  scapes  with  red, 
purple,  yellow,  or  white  flowers. 

Habroooma  (ha-brok'd-maX  n.  [Gr.  habros, 
delicate,  and  kmni,  hair.]  A  genus  of  mam- 
mals, order  Rodentia  and  sub-order  Hystri- 
cid»,  allied  to  the  cavies.  Two  species  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Darwin  near  Valparaiso,  H. 
Cuvieri  and  H.  BennettH 

Abromania  (ha-bro-mi'nl-a),  n.  [Or.  Ao- 
bro$,  gay,  and  mania,  madness.  ]  Insanity  in 
which  the  delusions  are  of  a  gay  character.. 

Habroneme  (hal/ro-nSmX  a.  [Or.  habros, 
delicate,  and  nlma,  a  thread.  1  In  mineral. 
having  the  form  of  fine  threads. 

Hablindant,t  a.    Abundant    Chaucer. 

Habselia  (hab-tSli-aX  n.  [From  habzeli,  the 
Ethiopic  name  of  the  species  mentioned.] 
A  small  genus  of  tropical  shrubs  or  trees 
belonging  to  tiie  nat  order  Anonaceas.  The 
dried  fruit  of  Habzelia  cethiopica  is  the 
Piper  (Bthiopieum  of  the  shops,  and  is  used 
as  pepper  oy  the  African  n^roes.  The 
genus  is  now  united  with  Xylopia. 

HlElCliel  (hach'elX  n.  [From  hash.]  A  slo- 
ven; a  person  dirtily  dressed.    [Scotch.] 

A  K^pscy's  character,  a  haehel's  slovenliness,  and 
a  waster's  want  are  three  things  as  far  beyond  a 
remedy  as  a  blackamoor's  face,  a  club  foot,  or  a  short 
temper.  Ut^ji'. 

Hachure  (hach'firX  n.  [Fr.,  from  haeher,  to 
hack.  See  Hatchivo.]  Short  lines  which 
mark  half- tints  and  shadows  in  designing 
and  engraving.  Hachures  are  employed  in 
map-engraving  In  delineating  moimtnins. 
When  the  hachures,  whether  straight  or 
curved,  are  all  parallel,  they  are  saiof  to  be 
simple;  when  tney  cross  each  other  they 
are  said  to  be  double. 

Hachure  (hach'firX  v.  t.  To  cover  with  hach- 
ures. 

Hacienda  (K-the-en'daX  n.  [Sp. ;  O.  Sp.  /o- 
cienda,  employment,  estate,  from  L.  fad- 
enda,  pi.  of  faciendum,  what  is  to  be  done, 
from  jacio,  to  do.]  An  estate;  a  manufac- 
turing, mining,  stock-raising,  or  other  estab- 
lishment in  the  country;  an  isolated  farm  or 
farm-house.  [Spanish,  Spanish  American, 
Ac) 

Hack (hakX  v.t  [A.  Sax.  haeean,  D.  hakken, 
O.  hacken,  to  hack,  hacks,  an  axe.  The  Ro- 
mance languages  have  borrowed  the  word 
from  the  'Teutonic;  comp.  Fr.  haehe,  Sp. 
hacha.  It.  aeeia,  a  hatchet;  E.  hatch  (in  en- 
gravingX  hatchet,  hash.]  1.  To  cut  irregu- 
larly and  into  small  pieces ;  to  notch ;  to 
mangle  by  repeated  strokes  of  a  cutting 
instrument  '  Yet  was  his  helmet  9Mckea 
and  hewed.'  Sir  W.  ScoU.  Hence— 2.  To 
utter  with  stops  or  catches;  to  mangle  or 
murder,  aa  language. 

Let  them  keep  their  limbs  whole  and  hack  our 
English.  Shak. 

"BMJdk  (hakX  n.    1.  A  notch;  a  cut 

Look  you,  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet     Skak. 

2.  A  blunt  axe.— 8.  t  A  catch  or  hesitation  in 
speaking. 

He  speaks . . .  with  so  many  hacks  and  hesitations. 

Dr.  //.  More. 

4.  Jxi/ootbatt,  a  kick  on  the  ahlna. 

We  all  wear  white  trousers  to  shew  'em  we  dont 
care  for  kacks.  T.  Hugkes. 

Hadk(hakXn.  [O.Fr.  Aa9iie,^Ui9iMC,  apony; 
Sp.  haca,  a  i)ony.  Origin  uncertain.  See 
HA0KNST.1  1.  A  horse  kept  for  hire;  a 
horse  much  used  in  draught  or  in  hard  ser- 
vice; a  worn-out  horse.— 2.  A  drudge  or  a 
person  overworked ;  a  writer  employed  in 
the  drudgery  and  details  of  book-maldng. 

The  last  survivor  of  the  genuine  race  of  Grub 
Street  kacks.  Maasulay. 

8.  A  procuress;  a  mrostitute. 
Hadk  (hakX  a.    Hired;  mercenary;  much 
used  or  worn,  like  a  hired  horse;  hackneyed. 

Hack  preachers  employed  In  the  service  of  default- 
ers and  absentees.  h^ak^fieUL 


oh,  eAain;     di.  So.  kMJk; 
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(hak),  v.i.  1.  To  be  exposed  or  offered 

to  common  um  for  hire:  said  of  a  hone.— 
2.t  To  be  common  or  vulgar;  to  torn  proi- 
titate;  to  hare  to  do  with  prottitotes. 

Eadk  (hak),  V.L  To  let  out  for  hire;  as,  to 
hack  a  horse. 

Hacdc  (hak),  vX  To  make  an  effort  to  raise 
phlegm.    See  Hawk. 

Hack  (hak).  n.  [Comp.  D.  hek,  a  railing,  a 
grating,  gate.  Akin  hatch.}  A  grated  frame 
of  yariouB  kinds,  (a)  A  frame  for  drying  fish 
or  cheese,  (ft)  A  rack  for  feeding  cattle, 
(e)  A  frame  of  wooden  bars  in  the  tail-race 
of  a  milL  (d)  A  place  for  drying  bricks  be- 
fore they  are  burned. 

Eacdcberry  (hak'be-riX  n.  A  North  Ameri- 
can tree  {Celti*  eraM\folia\  with  the  aspect 
of  an  elm,  bearing  sweet  edible  fruits  as  large 
as  bird-cherries,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 
It  grows  to  a  great  height,  but  the  thickness 
of  the  trunk  is  not  proportionate.  The  wood 
is  little  used  on  account  of  its  aptitude  to 
decay;  but  it  is  said  to  make  very  fine  char- 
coal   Called  also  Hoop-ath, 

Hacklmt  (hak^ntX  n.    Same  as  Hagbut. 

Habkoe  (hak'dX  ^-  ^«  North  American 
name  of  the  common  ground-squirrel  (which 
seeX 

Hadcenaio,t  n.  A  hackney  (which  tee). 
Chaucer. 

Hatikery(hak'«-ri).  fk  [Hind.  eAoJbYt.  a  car.] 
A  rude  two-wheeled  cart  dravm  by  oxen. 


Hackery  or  BuIIock-cart 

used  by  the  natives  of  India  for  the  trans- 
port of  goods,  <bc 

Hacking  (hak'ing),  p.  and  a.  Short  and  in- 
terrupted; as,  a  hacking  cough. 

Hackle  (haka),  v.L  {in  form  this  seems  a 
freq.  from  hack,  to  cut,  and  in  the  second 
meaning  probably  is  so,  being  thus  a  parallel 
form  of  hagaU.  Comp.  D.  nekeln,  Q.  heeh- 
eln,  to  comb  flax,  and  see  the  noun.]  1.  To 
comb,  as  flax  or  hemp;  that  is.  to  separate 
the  coarse  part  of  these  substances  from  the 
flue  and  straighten  uut  the  fibres,  by  draw- 
ing them  through  the  teeth  of  a  hackle  or 
hatchel;  to  hatchel  or  heckle— 2.  To  tear 
asunder.  '  Other  divisions  of  the  kingdom 
being  hackled  and  torn  to  pieces.'    Burke. 

HadQOChak'lX  n.  [Comp.  D.  hekel;Q.  heehel, 
a  hackle,  a  comb  for  flax  or  hemp.]  1.  A 
hatchel,  heckle,  or  comb  for  dressing  flax.— 

2.  Raw  silk;  any  flimsy  substance  unspun — 
8.  A  long  pointed  feather  on  the  neck  of  a 
fowl,  or  any  similar  feather :  often  used  to 
dress  hooks  for  flv  fishing.  '  The  red  hackle 
of  a  capon.'     Walton. 

Hackler  (tiakH-^rX  n.  One  who  hackles;  a 
flux-dresser;  a  heckler  or  hatcheller. 

Hackly  (  hakOi  X  a.  1.  Bough ;  broken  as  if 
hacked  or  chopped.— 2.  In  mineral,  having 
fine,  short,  and  sharp  points  on  the  surface; 
as,  a  hackly  fkacture. 

HackmatflLbk  (hak'ma-tak),  n.  [Amer. 
Indian.]  The  popular  American  name  of 
the  black  larch,  the  Larix  americana. 
Called  also  Uie  Tamaraek'tree. 

Hackney  (hak^n^).  n.  [Fr.  haqucnSe,  a  pac- 
ing horse;  Sp.  hacanea,  a  nag  somewhat 
larger  than  a  pony;  haca,  a  pony;  Pg.  haca- 
nea or  acanea,  a  choice  imuI,  or  ambling 
nag;  D.  hakkenei^  a  hackney.  See  Hack,  a 
horse.  The  relationship  and  historical  con- 
nection of  these  words  is  not  clear.]  1.  A 
horse  kept  for  ridins  or  driving ;  a  pad ;  a 
nag;  a  pony.— 2.  A  norse  kept  for  hire;  a 
horse  much  used;  a  luck.— 3.  A  coach  or 
other  carriage  kept  for  hire.— i.  A  person 
accustomed  to  drudgery;  a  person  readv  to 
be  hired  for  any  drudgery  or  dirty  work;  a 
hireling ;  a  prostitute. 

She  was  so  notoriously  lewd  that  die  was  caOed  an 
katkM^.  Bp.  Burnet. 

ILBJfSkaew  (hak'nSX  <>•  I-  ^^  out  for  hire ; 
devoted  to  common  uie;  as,  a  hackney- 
coach.— t.  Prostitute;   vicious  for  hire  — 

3.  Much  used;  common;  trite;  as,  a  hackney 
author  or  remark. 

HwikDMW  (hak^d),  rt  1.  To  devote  to  com- 
mon or  treouent  use;  to  use  much;  to  prac- 
tise in  one  tning ;  to  make  tritei  *Hackneyed 


in  the  eyes  of  men.'  Shak.—2.  To  carry  in  a 
hackney-coach. 

Hackney-coach  (hak'nd-kdch).  SeeHACK- 
NBT,  8. 

Hackney-coachman  (hak'nS-kdch-manX  n 
A  man  who  drives  a  hackney-coach. 

Hackneyed  (hak'n§d).  p.  and  a.  Trite;  com- 
monplace; as,  a  hackneyed  subject 

Hackneyman  (hak'n^-manX  n-  A  man  who 
lets  horses  and  carriages  for  hire. 

HackStert  (hak'st^rX  n.  (From  hack,  to  cut] 
A  bully;  a  ruffian  or  assassin. 

Happy  times,  when  braves  and  fuuksters,  the  only 
contented  members  of  his  government,  were  thought 
the  fittest  and  the  falthfoUest  to  defend  his  person. 

MUtOH. 

Hack-watch  (hak'wochX  n.  Haut  a  watch 
with  a  seconds'  hand,  used  in  talcing  obser- 
vations to  obviate  the  necessity  of  constantly 
moving  the  chronometer.  The  watch  must 
be  compared  with  the  chronometer  imme- 
diately before  and  after  every  observation. 
Called  also  Job-toatcK 

Haoquetont  (hak'e-tonX  n.  [Fr.  hoqueton, 
auqtieton;  Pr.  alcf^o;  O.Sp.  al-eoton,  cotton, 
from  the  cotton  with  which  it  was  stuffed.] 
A  padded  jacket  formerly  worn  under  ar- 
mour, sometimes  made  of  leather.  See 
Acton,  Gambeson. 

Had  Qtad),  pret  A  pp.  of  have. 

Had  (had),  vt    To  hold.    [Scotch.] 

Hadhote  (had'bdtX  n.  [A.  Sax.  hddhoU^ 
Add,  order,  priestly  dignity,  and  bote,  recom- 
pense. ]  Compensation  made  for  violence  or 
an  affront  offered  to  a  priest 

Gulden  (had'nX  ;>p.    Holden.    [Scotch.] 

Hadden.t jpret  pL  of  have.    Chaucer. 

Haddert  (had'ddrX  n.  [A  form  of  heather.] 
Heath. 

Haddle  (had'i).  n.    A  haddock.    [Scotch.] 

HartdlTi,  Hadden  (had'in.  had'enX  tk  A 
holding;  a  possession;  a  place  of  residence; 
means  of  support  Written  also  Haudin. 
[Scotch.] 

Haddock  (hadMok),  n.  [Comp.  O.Fr.  hctdot, 
hadou.    It.    eodog,    a   haddock ;    also  Or. 

gados,  a  cod ;  but  the  ohKin  of  the  word 
I  really  unknown.  1  A  well-known  fish  of 
the  cod  familv  (GaaidseX  Morrhua  (Oadut) 
ceglefinue.  It  is  smaller  man  the  cod.  which 
it  much  resembles,  has  a  long  body,  the 
upper  part  of  a  dusky  brown  colour,  and 
the  belly  of  a  silvery  hue;  the  lateral  line  is 
black;  it  has  a  spot  on  each  sidoof  the  body 
just  behind  the  head.    This  fish  breeds  in 
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Haddock  [Marrhtta  (Gadus)  agi^utts). 

immense  numbers  in  the  northern  seas,  and 

*  constitutes  a  considerable  article  of  food. 

Hade  (had),  n.  [A.  Sax.  heald,  inclined,  bent; 
O.  haide,  declivity.  ]  1. 1  The  descent  of  a  hilL 
Drayton.— 2.  In  mining,  (a)  the  steep  de- 
scent of  a  shaft.  (6)  The  slope  of  the  frac- 
ture line  between  two  portions  of  faulted  or 
dislocated  strata ;  the  inclination  or  devia- 
tion of  a  vein  from  a  vertical  direction. 

Hade  (h&d).  v.i.  In  mining,  to  deviate  from 
the  vertical  or  perpendicular  line  of  descent; 
to  slope:  said  of  a  vein. 

Hades  (ha'dezX  n.  [Or.  BadiM,  le.  aidie, 
invisible,  unseen  (from  a,  priv.,  and  idein, 
to  see),  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Latin 
Pluto.]  The  invisible  abode  of  the  dead; 
the  place  or  state  of  departed  souls;  the 
world  of  spirits. 

Hading (had'iufiXn.  [See HAD!.]  Inrntntn^, 
the  dip  from  the  perpendicular  line  of  de- 
scent: the  dipping  of  a  vein. 

Hadith  (hadrnx  n.  [Ar..  a  legend.]  In 
Mohammedan  theol.  the  body  of  traditions 
relating  to  Uohammed,  now  forming  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Koran.  Originally  it  was 
not  lawful  to  commit  them  to  writing,  but 
the  danger  of  their  being  lost  or  corrupted 
led  to  their  being  placed  on  record. 

Had-I-wlftt  (had-i-wist'X  An  hiterjectioiial 
expression.  On  that  I  had  known  I 

HadJ  (baJX  n.  [Ar.  hadjdj,  from  hadjdja,  to 
walK.  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage.]  The  Moham- 
medan pUgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina. 


Hadji,  HadJee(haj'gXn.  [Ar.  SeeHADa.) 
A  Mussulman  who  has  perfonned  his  ^• 
grimage(Aad9)  to  Mecca.  The  name  is  abo 
given  to  a  Greek  w  Armenian  who  haa 
visited  the  holy  sepulchre  at  JoruialenL 

Hadroeanrae  (had-ro-sft'rusX  n.  iGr.  hmi- 
rot,  thick,  large,  great,  and  aaurot,  a  lizard.  ] 
A  genus  of  extinct  reptllea  belonging  to  the 
dmnoaaurian  diviaim  of  Uie  OmiUioscelida, 
whose  remains  have  been  found  in  ttm 
newer  cretaceous  strata  of  the  United 
States.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  Ameri- 
can representative  of  the  gigantic  iguano- 
don  of  Europe,  resembling  it  in  its  enor- 
mous dimensions,  herbivorous  habits,  and 
anatomical  structure.  The  only  species  as 
yet  established  is  the  H.  FouUcii,  found  In 
a  tough,  micaceous,  fossiliferous  clay,  near 
Haddonfield,  New  Jersey.  It  appears  t<> 
have  been  of  higher  organization  than  living 
reptiles  generally,  resembling  the  crocodile 
though  on  a  more  highly  organised  modeL 

Hae^&X  n.  Possession;  property.  [Scotch.] 

Hae(haXe.t    To  have.    [Scotch.] 

HfldOCelnrt  (hek-sdl-tiX  n.  [Ftom  L.  hoe, 
this.]  LiL  the  quality  of  being  this;  this- 
ness;  the  relation  of  individuality  conceived 
by  the  schoolmen  as  a  positive  attribute  or 
essence. 

Htama-  (hS'maX  n.  [Or.  haima.  haitnato9.\ 
Blood:  much  lued  as  a  prefix  in  words  or 
Greek  oriffin  referring  to  the  blood.  Many 
oompoundii  and  derivatives  of  haima  are 
spelled  indifferently  has-  or  he-,  while  ia 
others  there  is  a  preference  either  for  hcB- 
or  he-.  Therefore  such  words  as  mi^y  not 
occur  in  the  Immediatelv  following  list  wfU 
be  found  under  the  spelling  Hema. 

H8Bniachrome(h§'ma-krOm),n.  [Gr.  Aaimo, 
blood,  and  chrdma,  colour.]  The  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood.  Called  also  Hatmato- 
gin. 

Hamagogae  (hS'ma-gogX  n.  [Or.  haima, 
blood,  and  agOgoe,  having  the  power  to 
expel,  from  agC,  to  drive  out]  A  medicine 
which  promotes  the  catamenial  and  hemor- 
rhoidal discharges. 

Hnmal  (hd'msIX  »-  [Or.  haima,  blood.] 
Pertaining  to  tne  blood;  connected  with 
the  blood-vessels  or  the  circulatory  system. 
—Hcemal  cavity,  in  anat  a  term  applied  te 
the  cavity  which  contains  the  great  centres 
of  circulation  in  the  Vertebrata,  togeUier 
with  the  digestive  and  respiratory  apparatua. 
— normal  arch,  the  arch  formed  by  the  pro- 
jections anteriorly  of  the  dhs  ana  the  ster- 
num from  the  vertebrss. 

Hnmalopla  (h^-mal-d'pi-a),  n.  [Or.  haima, 
blood,  and  dp«,  the  eye.]  In  mm.  bloodshot 
eye. 

Hssmanthas  (h^-man'thusX  n.  [Gr.  haima. 
blood,  and  anthos,  a  flower.]  The  blood 
flower  or  lily,  a  genus  of  South  African  bul- 
bous plants  of  low  growth,  belonging  to  the 
nat  order  AjnaryUidacen.  They  receive 
their  names  from  the  fine  red  colour  of  the 
corolla  and  involucre  of  some  of  the  species^ 
The  most  common  species  isff.  cocdneus,  or 
Cape  tulip,  a  very  showy  plant,  the  bulb  of 
which  is  used  as  a  diuretic.  Its  fresh  leaves 
are  antiseptic,  and  are  applied  to  foul,  flabby 
ulcers,  and  in  anthrax.  The  juice  of  the 
bulbs  of  B.  toccicariu*  and  some  other 
species  contain  poisonous  properties. 

HsBmapophyaiB  Oid-ma-pofl-sisX  n.  [Or. 
haima,  blood,  and  apmthyeit,  apophysis,  or 
a  process  of  bone.  1  In  eompar.  anat  the 
name  given  by  Professor  Owen  to  that  part 
of  the  typicsJ  vertebra  occurring  on  eech 
side  of  the  haemal  arch 

Hamastatic  (h^ma-staf  ikX  «•  See  Hsma- 

8TATIC. 

Hamastatlos  (he-ma-staf  iksX  n.    See  Hs- 

MASTATICS. 

HtamatemeeiB  (hd-ma-tem'i-sisX  n.  [Or 
haima,  blood,  and  ems6,  to  vomit.  ]  In  meWL 
a  vomiting  of  blood  from  the  stomach 

HtamatiC  (h6-maf  ikX  n.  In  med.  a  medi- 
cine intended  to  effect  a  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood. 

Hamatics  (he-maf  iksl  n.  That  bran^  sf 
physiology  which  treats  of  the  blood. 

Ttaamatiii      See  HEMATTN . 

HamatiniC  (h§-ma-tinlk).  n.    [Or.  hmimm 
tina,  hiematin,  the  red  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood.]    A  medicine,  as  a  preparatSoB 
of  iron,  which  tends  to  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  the  colouring  globules  of  the  bk>od. 

Hamatlnone (h§marhi-dnX A.  Ared^sss 
known  to  the  sncients  and  uied  for  rooMios, 
oniamental  vases,  Ac  It  contains  no  thi 
and  no  colouring  matter  except  cvprio 
oxide  All  attempts  of  the  nodcras  to  im- 
tate  it  have  hitherto  failed. 


Fate,  fftr,  fat,  UiSl;       mi,  met,  hftr;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  m5ve;       t&be,  tub,  boll;       oQ.  pound;      ii,  Sc  ahune;     f,  8e.  fsy. 


BAOUXAACT 


Hamwtooals  (bfiu-to^ix 

UtmatactU. 


tiinilljr  Chandrii 

Hnmatopiu  li  (ka  tnn-  BwKsm 
Bmwtovna  (M-iiuiCo-[iai:t  II.  (ar.iainM, 
AaimoJH.  blood,  and  #0Ui|  ■  fool,  from  ita 
ml  l«Kt )  A  ■«niu  of  itiuiiui  blnU  hmrloB 
a  long  nrona  bill,  tlw  boC  KDOwn  qiMtot 
ot  which  li  ihs  H.  oitroiiyu.  or  common 
on|cr-c*tclMr.  Thar  balonc  to  tba  lamllj 
lliundrlada. 
Baiutoiln  (h*4>M'o-«liiX  n.  Sana  aa 
BtrawUlU  (b«4U-Wd)>.  n.    (Or.  AainH- 

Aoiinabv.   blooZ]     The  uUrialliaUoD  of 
blood :  uisitiaatlaa.  or  (be  [omuitloa  of 
UiablooiL 
Hamatox^Iiu  (M-nui-tobn-lIo).  BsaHi- 

HMIktO^lon  (ht-mi'toki'i- 
nui  of  lefuralooui  tnei  coil- 
ilngla  QWcie^  U.  lamftehiam 


c  bait 


n  >i-v  ^i.^erot  epliiynuui  moDocotjledoDi, 

roolB  fuid  tword-ih»pvd  leavo,  and  bearing 
woolly  balri  or  Kurt  on  thalr  tlenu  ana 
How? n.  Thev  are  utiiei  of  Aloecica.  the 
Cape  of  Qood  llnpo,  and  Aiutratla.  The 
ronU  of  lome  of  tba  pluta  J^ld  ■  red 

noui  (Hemadonim)  and  <^  the  order  (mim 
Or.  hiniM,  blood,  ud  dAron,  gl(t). 

Xamosloblii,  HMinofloIniUii  (hft'mo-glAb- 
In.  hft.mn.Eiali'a-lla),  fi.  !Ur.  Adinu,  blood, 
and  I.  glabui.  a  ball )    Ths  Hini-auld  or 

Julie  fliud  matter  of  a  red  colour  «alalii*d 
1  Uie  red  corpoiclea  ot  tba  blood.     U  an 

called  globulin  and  the  colooiliig  nutter 

HamoilT  (hi'iao-nl),  n.  A  plant  deicrlbed 
by  Milton  a>  ol  'aoTenivn  qk  galnit  all 
eneh»nlBirnt«,   mildew,   biMl,  or   damp.' 

S'loodwfno),  and  rtfen  to  tlw  blocKl  of 
riui  Cbrlil,  which  deatroyi  all  ewO.  The 
leaf,  uyt  Milton.  '  hwl  pricUH  on  It.'  hnt 
'It  boreabrlKhtgoldeD Dower.'  Theprlcklea 


BAmopt —  ... 


>f  Ihnnii 


6.i).   • 


Bplt.  ]  The  couirhlng  up  i 
pivduced  by  tulneaa  ta 
the  1 


_  (ht-mop^la-laXn.  fGrHafma, 
plyriM.  a  iplitltK,  from  plyi.  to 

le  blood  naiala  of 
Uiroat,  or  by  the  rapture  of 
~a  a  conaeqDeiirc  of  ulcaratlnn. 
ihed  from  blood  coming  from 
y  lb*  conpantlre  amallnoa 
J,  and  bf  Iti  nnialljr  llattd 


(hi-nor4ld'il},  a. 
I  (which  an). 
(htfmor-olda),  n.  jO-    Btme 

HamonuUa   ( bs-mo-apu'tli 

Ao^ma,  blood,  and  tpattikot,  di 

tpa6.  to  draw.)    An  agent  wblch  dnwa  or 

attracta  blood  to  a  part,  ai  a  cupp1ng-glai& 
BwaortMU  (ba.mD-iU'ai-»),  n.  lOrliaima. 

blood,  and  AiaE^mi,  to  Atand.  1  Stagnation  of 

hlood. 
Hamotropliy  (tK^niof  ru-R),  n.  [Ot  haima, 

""""lijm  (hfrnfi-lon).  n.   A  genua  of  aeaa- 
thopteryglooa  flahea  of  thafamllyScljenldie. 


\  nit),  n.    T 
H«£t  pnt  of  *nir 


SeeHu.riHt>ut.  Otaw- 

Haff(hat),  n.    Same  aa  Haaf. 

HkllM,  Bain  (haTfet,  haTRt),  n.  [A.  Sax. 
lualflk^ad,E.hai/-licad.]  |3oatch.I  LThe 
aide  of  the  head.  —HaglU.  the  templet. 

%  A  workman'a  name  lor  the  flied  put  of 
a  lid  or  cover,  to  which  the  moTable  part  la 

aiSblhan).  e.i  [Probably  an  imiUllTa 
word.  Comp.  /<t|b,  maflt.  |  To  ipeak  im- 
hitelllglbly^  towarer;  to  preTaricale. 

"— -  Haflln  (hafllii),  n  (For  Aoij(.'M- 
.d  term,  ftm  (which  aeeJl    [8cgl5i.) 


», 


atilpUng: 


i'W 


iScotch.J 
—  (baffir,.  _. 


tniliiHig  J     Partly;  in  pit     [tlqotcb.j 
HBfli  (hafli),  a.    [Per.J    Harihg  the  • 


and  0.  A< 


Baft  (baft),  n.  |A.Si 
jMVIan,  to  aelie;  D. 
IcvL  haffta,  abaIidcn(r;Ooth.  Aaft.,»dhBrliig 

part  ot  an  loitrumept  which  li  taken  Into 


ft(h»fl).e.C  1.  T 
ih  with  a  handle. - 
« habitation.    (Bci 


dwelling.     [Scotch.] 

.  To  Kt  In  a  haft;  to  tat 

To  ni  or  aettle,  ai 


HaAar  I  {haf t'tr),  n.  [Comp.  O.  lutftm,  to 
ellng  or  lUck  lo.  ]    A  CklUler:  a  wrangler. 

Haflar  (haft'er),  a.  In  mlfcry.  a  workman 
■ho  rotmt  ahd  Aim  the  hafta  or  handle*  of 

Sac  Oiag),  n.  [A.  Sai.  haon.  Anylet,  kaa- 
ttar:  O.a.  Juuct.  Auroa.  Hud.  U.  hm.  D. 

hedge,  a  flci'd.  G.  Aaji,  a  thicket,  a  wood 

She  meailng  being  woman  (if  the  wooda  or 

cleier.J    1.  An  ugly  old  waman;  aa,  an  old 

tt  A  wiurd.  -That  m' hag-  (Sllenua) 
Qoidinff.—&.  A  genua  of  cartllaglnou  flibea 
(Gaatro branch UB  or  Myilqe)  havliig  a  ring- 
like  month,  a  atrong  tooth  In  the  palate,  and 
two  rowi  of  teeth,  by  meana  of  which  they 
are  enabled  to  eat  Into  other  n>he>  and 

the  hag  !■  swallowed  by  the  llah.  One  ipe- 
ciei  (G.  otBut  or  M  ^vf inoas)  la  found  In 

long.sndreaemblaaimiUeel.   Itltallied 


le  lamprey.  — 


ceol  light  and  tin  on 


IC  (hag),  I.I 


umor;  to  vex.     '  Hag  themaelrea  wJIti  v 
parltlona.'    f/tufifrnu.— fl.  To  chop  or  hew. 


(ProTlnflall 
LRmnchS 


(hag),  n.  [A  form  ot  hank.} 
■anchea  lopped  off  for  flrewood;  bmih- 
],  [Scotch, >~1  A  amall  wood  or  put 
of  a  wood  marked  olTor  Incloaed  for  lelUng. 
[ProTlneUl  Enalldi  and  Scotch.]-!.  (From 
the  peat  or  tuiT  holea  cut  In  them.  J  A  quag- 
mire or  pit  In  moiBj  ground.  [nijTincli] 
Engliah  and  Bootch.  ] 

And  tyt  the  UUicr  dmlic  thampll.  BMrxt. 
Sact  (hag),  n.  IComp.  A.  Bai.  hitgiUaU,  a 
bachelor,  a  noTlce.)    A  bachelor;  a  teUow; 

Sasada,  Haoada  (hag-«'da)    n.     (Heb. 

> 1 1..-  .    .   ^  legend,  anecdote, 

d  UloatraUTe  of  the 

tree  rabbinical  Intelpretatlon 
of  Bcrlpttin. 

Bacbanr  (hag'be-ri),  n.  The  blrd-cbecry 
Iwhlchaee).  [ProvlDalalEBgllih and  Scotch.] 
HacbDt  (bag'bnt),  n.     Same  ■*  Anpubiim 

Hac-flih  (baarnah),  n.  Same  aa  Bag,  & 
BasnlOiag^n.  Tba  name  of  ana  of  th* 
hoof  a  ot  t£t  Old  TeMament  Haggal  waa 
the  tenth  at  the  tweWe  minor  prDplHta,  and 
the  fini  of  thoae  who  prophealed  In  Jeraak- 
lem  after  the  BabylooUu  captlrlty.  Ha 
urged  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  a  cni>- 
dlUonol  the  bringteg  down  of  the  dlrio* 
bleating  on  the  new  aUte. 
Banard  (taaargud),  a.  [Fr.  Auoanf,  orM- 
naHy  a  wild  Mcon,  a  falcon  ot  Uie  wooS^ 
hence  a  peraon  with  a  wild  look,  from  a. 
A<V,  a  wood,  thicket,  and  am.  artt)  1.  Wild; 
lmc«;  intfsctable;  aa,  a  haggard  hawk. 


orbital   haiiiic  the  bee  worn  aad  pale; 
(hag'^lrd).  B,  [Be*  theadteetlte) 


BaSflei  flkag'gUX  n.     See  HAOau 
&a8Bll,HacswB<bag'gl&hag'gee),n.[FrDm 

Aa0,  to  chop,  a  form  of  Ao^^r;  comp.  Fr. 

AoeAu,  ahaah.)  I.  A  Scotch  dlih.  common^ 

made  In  a  aheep'a  atomach,  of  the  heart. 

lunga.  and  llrerottheaame  animal,  minced 

per.— t.  Aitbeep'i  head  and  pluck  minced. 
Hpelled  alw  aometlmet  Haggva. 
Haniah  (hag'lab),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 
or  loiembllng  a  hag;  ugly;  horrid. 

Eacdillly  (hag'lah-tl),  adt.    iD  a  hagglih 

Baole  (hagl).  e.l.  pret.  it  pp.  haagltd:  ppr. 
Imggting.    [Freq,  u(  Aajr,  (uhack.)   l.Tocut 


d  eaTll;  to  tUck  ai 


Banler(hag1.er},  n.  1.0newhohagg1«;one 
whocairllB.heal(Atea,  andmakeadlmtnltyln 
bargaining. —S.  In  London,  the  middleman  of 
the  green  mariieti ;  the  penon  who  cornea 
between  the  prDducarotregetableatnd  the 

BacUtreli;  {hi'ii-w-ki),  ».    [Or.  Ad^fM. 

holy,  aacnd.  and  arehi,  nle,  goremmeuL] 
A  aacred  goTeramenI;  goreinnient  ot  holjr 
orden  of  men.  SouUiry. 
Basli>erai)7(hl-]l-ok'n-al),  n,  (Or.  AoinM. 
ho^.  and  trout,  to  gDrem.]  The  gOTem- 
ment  of  the  prtaathowl;  ■  lacred  gorern- 
mcnt;  ahlenicbjr. 


ch.  eAaIn;      Ch,  Be.  loek;      g.  ga;     I,  >iib:      b,  FT.  (on;      ng,  diy;      ¥■,  tkaa;  th,  (Mnj      w,  wig; 
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HAIR 


^giograph  (b&'ji-o-gr»fX  n.  A  holy 
wnting. 

HaglOgraplia(hft-Ji-og'ni-fa ),!».;><.  [See 
Haoioqrapht.  ]  Same  as  Hagiography 
(which  see). 

HaglOgraplial  (hi^ji-0(tnrial\  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  nagiography  or  Uie  hagiographa. 

HaglOgrapher  (hi-Ji-og'ra-WrX  n.  [See  the 
next  word.]  One  of  the  writers  of  the 
hagiographa:  a  writer  of  holy  or  sacred 
books;  a  writer  of  lives  of  the  saints. 

HaglOgrapliy  (hA-ji-og'ra.fl),  n.  [Qr.hagioi, 
holy,  and  graphi,  a  writing.  ]  1.  The  last  of 
the  three  Jewish  divisions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament These  divisions  are:— The  Law, 
which  is  contained  in  the  first  five  books 
of  the  Old  Testament;  the  Prophets,  or 
Nevim;  and  the  Cetuvim,  or  writings,  by 
way  of  eminence.  The  latter  class  is  called 
by  the  Greeks  Hagiographa,  comprehending 
the  books  of  Psalms,  Proverbs.  Job,  Daniel, 
Em.  Nehemiah.  Ruth,  Esther,  Chronicles, 
Canticles,  Lamentations,  and  Ecclesiastea 
Z  In  the  it  Oath.  Ch.  the  Uves  of  the 
saints. 

HaglolOglBt  (h&-Ji-oro-jiBt),  n.  One  who. 
writes  or  treats  of  the  sacred  writhigs;  a 
writer  of  lives  of  the  saints. 

Haclolosy  (hi-Ji-oro-ji),  n.  [Gr.  hagioi, 
holy,  and  {(MM,  a  discourse.]  1.  The  history 
or  descripaon  of  the  sacred  writings.— 
2.  That  branch  of  literature  which  has  to 
do  with  the  history  of  the  lives  and  l^nds 
of  the  saints;  as,  the  tutgiology  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

Hagioscope  (ha'ji-o-akdp),  n.  [Or.  hagiot, 
sacred,  and  ikopi,  view.]  In  medicBval 
areh.  the  same  as  Squint  (which  seeX 

Hag-ridden  (hag'rid-nX  a.  Afflicted  with 
the  nightmare.    C^ieyne. 

Hagseed  (hag'sddX  n.  The  descendant  of  a 
hag.    Shak. 

HagBblp  (hag'shipX  n.  The  state  or  title  of 
a  hag  or  witch. 

What's  thisf  Oh,  'tis  the  charm  her  hagshijf  rave  me. 

Hair's  Tooth,  Hake's  Tooth  (hagz'tdth. 

h&Ks'tdth),  n.  Ifaut.  a  part  of  a  matting, 
pointing,  <&c.,  which  is  interwoven  with 
the  rest  in  an  erroneous  and  irr^ular 
manner  so  as  to  spoil  the  general  uni- 
formity of  the  work. 

Hag-taper  (hag't&-p6r),  n.  A  plant,  the 
great  mullen  {yerba9cum  Thapw*\ 

Baguelmt  (hag^utX    See  ARQUBBUsa 

Han  (httX  inieri.  Expression  of  effort, 
suipnse,  <ftc. 

Ha-ha  (hft'hUX  *»•  [Reduplicated  form  of 
haw,  a  hedge.]  A  sunk  fence  or  ditch.  See 
Haw-haw. 

Ha'-house  (hli'housX  n.  A  manor-house; 
the  habitation  of  a  landed  proprietor. 
[Scotch.] 

There  were  mair  foles  in  the  laird's  ha'-hottse  than 
Davie  GelUtly.  Sir  /#'.  Scott. 

Haldlngerlte  (h&'ding-dr-ItX  n.  [After 
ilaidinaer,  the  mineralogist.]  Turner's 
name  for  an  arsenate  of  lime,  which  is 
white  and  transparent,  with  a  vitreous 
lustre  and  white  streak.  The  haidingerite 
of  Berthier  is  now  known  as  berthierite; 
it  is  an  ore  of  antimony,  consisting  of 
■ulphuret  of  antimony  and  proto-sulphuret 
of  iron ;  it  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  dark 
steel-gray  colour,  with  a  vitreous  lustre 
and  white  streak. 

Haiduek  (hi'duk),  n.  [Hung.  HajdH,  pi 
Ilajduk,  drovers.]  One  of  a  class  of  mer- 
cenary foot-soldiers  in  Hungary  who  sold 
their  services  to  the  best  bidder  but  who 
displayed  great  bravery.  The  name  is  now 
given  to  macers  in  the  Hungarian  courts, 
halberdiers  of  Hungarian  magnates,  and  the 
lackeys  and  other  attendants  in  German 
courts. 

Hale,t  n.    A  hedge.    See  Hat.    Chaucer. 

Halk(h&kX  n.  [Ar.  hdik,  from  A<Ura,  to  weave.  ] 
A  large  piece  of  woollen  or  cotton  cloth  worn 
by  the  Arabs  over  the  tunic  but  under  the 
bumoose.    Also  written  Hyke.    Campbell. 

Hall  (h&l),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hagal^  hagol,  tMgul; 
comp.  G.  D.  Dan.  and  Sw.  hagel,  Icel  hagC, 
hail  Perhaps  from  a  verb  hag,  to  hack  or 
cut.  hail  being  regarded  as  pieces  cut  smalL 
For  a  similar  softening  or  disappearance 
of  g,  comp.  ytai(,  nail, /air,  way,  &c.]  The 
small  masses  of  ice  or  frozen  vapour  fall- 
ing from  the  clouds  in  showers  or  storma 
These  masses  consist  of  little  spherules 
united,  but  not  all  of  the  same  consistence, 
some  beinff  as  hard  and  solid  as  perfect  ice, 
others  soft,  like  frozen  snow.  Hailstones 
assume  various  figures;  some  are  round, 
others  angular,  others  pyramidical,  others 


flat,  and  sometimes  thev  are  stellated  with 
six  radii,  like  crystals  of  snow.  Hail  occurs 
chiefly  in  spring  and  summer,  and  is  always 
accompanied  with  electrical  phenomena, 
and  not  unfrequently  with  thunder.  It 
usually  precedes  storms  of  rain,  sometimes 
accompanies  them,  but  never,  or  very 
rarely,  follows  them,  especially  if  the  rain 
is  of  any  duration.  The  time  of  its  con- 
tinuance is  always  very  short,  generally 
only  a  few  minutes.   The  usual  size  of  hail- 


Fig.  a. 


'A 


Forms  of  Hailstones. 

Fl|r.  t.  a.  Hailstone  which  fell  at  Bonn  In  i8«: 
diameter  tyi  inch,  weight  300  grains.  ^  c.  Sections 
of  differently  shaped  Hailstones  which  fell  on  the 
same  occasion,  showing  the  radiating  nucleus  and 
concentric  layers.  Fig.  a.  a.  Section  of  Hailstone 
with  minute  pyramids  on  its  surface,  b  c  d  e,Ft»g' 
ments  of  do.  wnen  burst  asunder. 

stones  is  about  \  inch  in  diameter,  but  they 
are  frequently  of  much  larger  dimensions, 
sometimes  even  8  and  4  inches  in  diameter. 
Hailstorms  are  very  destructive  to  crops, 
particularly  in  hot  climatea  The  phenomena 
attending  the  formation  and  fall  of  hail  are 
not  well  understood;  the  dry  state  in  which 
they  fall  shows  that  they  have  been  exposed 
to  cold  below  0*  C.  This  cold  Is  probably 
due  to  the  melting  of  currents  of  unequid 
temperature  and  electric  tension.  In  tem- 
perate regions  the  storms  usually  come  with 
the  prevalent  winds  of  the  district  Pro- 
bably when  hailstones  are  formed  they  are 
carried  along  through  the  atmosphere  by 
currents  of  wind  in  a  direction  very  oblique 
to  the  horizon,  by  which  means  they  may  be 
kept  suspended  a  sufficient  length  of  tittie  to 
acquire  the  dimensions  they  possess  by  con- 
gealing the  particles  of  humid  vapour  with 
which  they  successively  come  in  contact 
Hail-rods,  upon  the  same  principle  as  light- 
ning-rods, have  been  erected  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland  with  the  view  of  subtracting  the 
superabundant  electricity  from  the  clouds 
and  preventing  the  formation  of  hail;  but 
they  have  not  been  attended  with  the  success 
which  was  expected. 
Hall  (halX  v.i.    To  pour  down  haiL 

My  people  shall  dweD  in  a  peaceable  habitation 
when  It  shall  hail,  coming  down  on  the  forest. 

Isa.  xxxiL  19. 

Hall(hil),  v.t    To  pour  down  as  haiL 

For,  ere  Dchjetrius  look*d  on  Hermia's  eyne, 
He  haiCd  down  oaths  that  he  was  only  mine. 

Shak. 

HalLHaUl (h&lX o.  Sound; whole; healthy. 
SeeHALB. 

Hall  (halX  n.  [A.  Sax.  haXu,  health,  safetv, 
salvation;  O.K  hele,  heil,  Aaie— 'living  in 
blisse,  in  richesse,  and  in  hete,'  Chaucer; 
comp.  hale,  health,  whole.]  1.  Health:  now 
used  only  as  a  term  of  salutation  expressive 
of  well-wishing,  equivalent  to  Latin  salve, 
salvete  (from  talvtu,  safe). 

Naii.  hat/,  brave  fHend.  Shah. 

Caesar,  all  hai/l  Shah. 

2.  A  wish  of  health;  a  salutation. 

The  angel  hat/ 
Bestow'd,  the  holy  salutauon  us'd 
Long  after  to  blest  Mary,  second  Etc.       Mi/ton. 

Hall  (hilX  V.  (.  [Probably  from  haii,  the  ex- 
clamation. See  above.]  1.  To  call;  to  call 
to  a  person  at  a  distance  to  arrest  his  at- 
tention: a  word  in  common  use  among  sea- 
men.—2.  To  designate  as;  to  salute  or  ad- 
dress as. 

I  gained  a  son. 
And  such  a  son  as  aU  men  hailtd  me  happy. 

iiilton. 

—To  hail  a  nhip,  to  call  to  those  on  board. 
Hall  (halX  v.t.  Used  only  in  the  phrase 
to  hau/rcm,  originally  used  of  a  ship,  which 
is  said  to  hail  /rotn  the  port  where  she  is 
registered;  hence,  to  assign  or  have  as  one's 
residence  or  birth-place;  to  come  from;  to 
belong  to. 


Hall  (h&l).  n.  Call— IfifAin  haa,  within 
call;  within  reach  of  the  sound  of  the  voice. 

Hall-feUow(h&l'feridX  n.  or  a.  An  intimate 
companion,  or  in  intimate  companionship. 

Now  man,  that  erst  hai/'/eUam  was  with  beast. 
Woxe  on  to  weene  himself  a  god  at  least.  Bp.  HaU. 

—At  hail-fellow.f  very  intimate;  on  very 
familiar  terms.— In  the  phrase  hail  feUow 
v>eU  met—tiM,  he  was  hatl  fellow  well  met 
with  everybody— Aai<  appears  to  be  the  ex- 
clamation rather  than  part  of  a  compound 
word. 

Hall-mixed  (hU'mikst),  a.  Mingled  with 
haiL 

The  drifted  turbulence 
Of  hai/-mixed  snows.  Ma//tt. 

Hailse t  (h&lsX  v.t  [See  Halsb,  to  greet) 
To  greet;  to  embrace. 

And  therewith  I  turned  me  to  Raphaell,  and  when 
we  had  hai/std  the  one  the  other.      Sir  T.  Jd«r*. 

HaQshott  (h&rshot),  n.  SmaU  shot  which 
scatter  like  hailstones  when  discharged. 

Hailseme,  Halesome  (hil'sumX  a.  Con- 
tributing to  health;  wholesome.    [Scotch] 

Hailstone  (h&l'stdn),  n.  A  single  ball  or 
pellet  of  hail.    See  Hail. 

uaU-storm  (hU'stormX  n.  A  storm  of  haiL 

Hally  (h&l'i).  a.  Consisting  of  haO ;  full  of 
haiL    'Hat^  showers.'    Pope. 

Halnrara  (ha-mfi'ra),  n.  A  laive  freah-water 
fish  of  Guiana  of  the  genus  Erythrinus  (J?. 
Macrodon\  and  family  Characini,  hignly 
esteemed  for  the  table.  It  sometimes  attain* 
the  length  of  4  feet 

Haln,  aane (han),  v.L  [Same asIceL  hagna, 
to  hedge,  to  protect  See  Hedge.]  L  To 
inclose  for  mowing;  to  set  aside  for  grass. 
Holland.— 2.  To  spare;  not  to  exhaust  by 
labour;  to  save;  not  to  expend.    [Scotch.] 


Auld  Coila,  now.  may  fidge  fu'  fain. 
She's  gotten  bardies  o'  her  ain, 
Chiels  wha  their  chaunters  winna  haim. 


Bum4. 


Haln  (han),  «.  C  To  be  parsimonious  or  pen- 
urious.   [Scotch.] 

Halnous  (han'us),  a.    See  Heinous. 

Hair  Qi&rX  n.  [A.  Sax.  har;  comp.  IceL  hdr, 
O.D.  hair,  D.  Dan.  and  G.  Aoar,  hahr.  Per- 
hans  from  the  same  root  as  L.  c<jB§arie»,  head 
of  hair.]  L  A  small  filament  issuing  from 
the  skin  of  an  animal,  and  from  a  bulbous 
root  Each  filament  contains  a  tube  or  hol- 
low within,  occupied  by  a  pulp  or  pith, 
which  is  intended  for  its  nutrition,  and  ex- 
tends only  to  that  part  which  is  in  a  state 


Hairs  of  variotis  Animals  magnified. 
A,  Indian  bat    B,  Mouse.    C.  Sable.    D.  Human. 

of  growth.— 2.  The  collection  or  mass  of 
filaments  growing  from  the  skin  of  an  ani- 
mal and  forming  an  integument  or  covering; 
such  filaments  m  the  mass;  as,  the  hair  of 
the  head;  the  hair  of  a  horse;  a  cartload  of 
hair;  the  two  Aatrs  are  of  very  different 
values.  Hair  is  the  common  covering  of 
many  beasts.  When  the  filaments  are  very 
fine  and  short  they  are  called  in  the  aggre- 

Sate  fur.  Very  stiff  and  strong  hairs,  sucli  aa 
bose  on  the  back  of  a  swine,  are  called 
briitle$.  Wool  also  is  a  kind  of  hair.— &  In 
hot,  an  external  filamentous  prolongation 
composed  of  one  or  more  transparent  deli- 
cate cells  proceeding  from  the  epidermis  and 
covered  with  the  cuticle;  a  species  of  down 
or  pubescenca — 4.  Anything  very  small  tjit 
fine,  or  a  very  small  distance. 

If  the  scale  turn 
But  In  the  estimation  of  a  hair. 
Thou  diest.  S/iah. 

5.t  From  growing  hair  having  a  certain  set 
or  direction— Course;  order;  drift  or  ten- 
dency; peculiar  nature;  character. 

You  go  against  the  hair  of  your  profession.     Shah. 

The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt 
Brooks  no  dirision.  Shah. 

6.  In  mech.  a  spring  or  other  contrivance  in 
a  rifle  or  pIstoMock,  which  may  be  released 
by  a  very  slight  pressure  on  the  trigger,  and 
which  uien  strikes  the  tumbler-catch  and 
releases  the  tumbler.— 7o  a  hair,  to  a  nicety. 
—To  itplit  hairt,  to  be  unduly  nice  in  making 
distinctions.— Ao(  worth  a  hair,  of  no  value. 


Fate,  f&r,  tat^  fftU;      md,  mei»  hAr;      pine,  pin;     nOte,  not»  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ti,  8c  abune;     y,  8c  fsy. 


HlOrllMriBf.  |SeoH*U.a(.lTo(riglil.ii; 

HUrlChif).  "■   H«r;. 

old  log.    ■HBremU 

Hklr-bnckrt     ^ 

r*st;Sr^=T^" 

^»^° 

;  vary  nuroir.     'Of  Aatr 
brtuiUi  'Kap'i.'    Shal: 
Btlr-tycoom  (MrTwttmX  "l    A  broom  mmdi 


covering  charaed  Immbi,  Ac.     Hiii  tibrii 
whtrh  la  rouHn  %dA  pricklj,  li  ■oautloH 


,«  (hlr'dl).  n.     A  pnpmUoD  (or 

■lleriDg  (be  coloor  DC  tha  hilr. 
BBlrSiln.     A  hiircloth.     CAaunr. 
aalnd  {DArd),  a.     H*Tini  balr:  ii»d  In 

compo«ltkiD;u,loiif-Aatna,  jfllloW'Afivwl, 

dark-kairwl.  Ac 
Balrant  (hAfenX  a-    Hairr;  nude  of  buir. 

HM  hi^ii  ihlrt  uid  hli  uccdc  diet    JTc.  TXXrr. 
BKlr-rioTC  (hir-gluTX  n.     A  gloTs  mads  ol 

horHhili for  rubbing  tha >kiii  wUle batb- 

Bur-CTftM  Oiii'gTU).  TL  Tha  popnlkriuuna 
oftbegniwaof uaKaaiuAlrm.  Onsiiwcls^ 
A.  catpilota,  ti  tha  wludlsMiM  of  Scot' 


hilrr;  ths  ilata  of 
and  with  h*lr. 
Btlr-Uoe  (hArUt), 


tot  tjdna  np 

i(hArla),a.  Dntitatcof  bilr;  b«]di 

. (ht'll-kan),  n.     TTn  LIcAoi 

£ha  imJiTuberclei  at  llmlUd  lo  tha  nwU 
of  tha  biln  of  the  ikln,  uid  Bale  oil  nfter 


wTlIlnB  or  drmiring',  ■  baJr-atroka— &  A 
ktnd  of  tjpa  bavins  all  tha  fu;e-tln«  flna. 

Balr-IIMlUe!  (har^n«^V  n.    A  hair-pin. 

BKlr-not  (hii'nat).  n,  A  nal  for  conOning 
a  famala'i  hair. 

BaH-aa  (hli'oil),  •>.  OD  tor  dnwlng  tha 
balr.  gaoenllT  perf  uinad. 

Balr-paneU  (hlr'pen-ilU  n.  A  fine  bnuh 
or  pencil  madaotbairiucdiDpHlntliiB.  Two 
aorta  are  mada:  thoaa  with  coana  hair,  aa 
that  of  tha  awlne.  the  irild-boar,  tha  dog.  Ac . 
which  are  attached  ntiulljrioahorlwaadan 


rodt  u  handlH;  UiMe  are  cominanly  called 
irv^a;  and  halr-pcnclla,  pruparly  to  called, 
vhlch  are  compoaed  of  verr  line  bain,  ai  of 
the  badger,  the 


r<rt« 


bant  wire  ueeii  b»  women! 
.      .„,hir'pou-d*rJ,n,Aftna-»eoot« 

Brdar  of  floor  or  itarch  for  ipiinkllnff  ti: 
r  of  the  head. 


iCWpou-dirl, 

Balr-prritMi'(hlr-pi-rt-tAi).n.     Tbt 
■    inljth • 


enta,  of  a  /ellow-gray  i 


!n  GapLllarv  nil 
ilour.     See  Hah 


.    ...     .  (Ulphate  otmagseaia: -. 

intrequantlT  occura  aa  a  Bna  capillary 
tation  upoD  the  damp  walli    '  "" — 

' ""■  OiAirtredth),  n. 


Tlltr  ■IMtlng  (hir'aet-lng),  n.  Halr-clol 
geaetally  wuh  a  miitiire  of  cotton  Int 
waven,  lued  for  covering  chain,  conch 
cuihiona,  Ac. 

Hftlr-*llU«d  (hir'ihipt),  a.  In  bol.  t 
aame  aa  Filiftrm,  but  more  llendat  K>  u 
raiemble  ■  tail:  cttan  applied  lo  the  0 


Htklr-ipllttl^s  (bAi'iplit-hiB),  a.    Uaklng 
Terr  mlnnte^Unctloni  in  raaaonlng. 
HalT'fpllttillc  (hir'ipllt-lng),  n.     Ttie  act 


H>lnt  (hint),  n.  Harvatt  '  Ae  tiairtt  afore 
the  Bhlrts-muir.'    Bam.    [Scotch.) 
BUT'itTok  (hir'atrtk),  ii.    A  batterOj'  of 


Oiii'itrdk),  n.    The  dna  op- 

■iniaa  In  penmanablp. 
Hklr-UU  (hb'lAl),  n.    Tha  blada-Bah.  or 
IVicAfunu  Itpttma,  a  nujiaa  Bih  wlCli  a 


Jidr-tn 


|anni  Oordllu;  ■  BUIon 
treah  watar  or  In  the 

ti  with  halt:  abounding  with  hair. 
£.  Cooiittiiig  of  hair.— s.  Reaembling  balr. 


BU-ta>l  Qil-taA),  n.  A  tnnipanmE  ilutan 
much  nied  itt  China,  the  chief  Ingredient  of 
whLi^  la  Buppoaed  to  be  PUicana  Cfw,  a 

aaTMChiVtrtti.    SameaeHowr, 
B«lTan(hiT'«n),  n.p<.  SenMleM  talk;  Idle 
goealp.    [Scotch-  ] 

Hk)1UJ  (haj'l-ll]}.  n.  The  bito-trea,  an  Egyp- 
UanTlndlan.  and  African  tree  of  the  ganni 
BaUnlteg<£.ir[WF<>aea),  nat  order  Slmam- 
baB.cultlTatedfor  lie  edible  fruit,  (ram  the 
nedi  of  which  an  oil  called  uchuc  ii  ei- 
'     ~    highly  la  11  lalued  that  there 


jiAtrini 


and  a  blto-tree  ai 


HftU.    HameaaUoit) 
^Vn  g.a*  CV,a\  n.  rProT.E  hakt.  ahook, 
from  the  hook-ihaped  Jaw  ot  the  a>h.]    A 


«(Mcrlaclui)oIthet 


leaa,  and  in  aome  plaoaa  la  known  aa  Ung 
nltcd  and  dried  It  fomu  a  palatable  enougb 


HaXemltt  (bi1iein-lt).  a.  ReUtlnR  di 
caliph  Hakem,  or  to  aalronoRitcal  ti 
publlBhed  under  the  caltph  Hakem. 

Hakeney.t  n.     Ahackne  -     "'-    -- 


niUu'dAm),  n.    Tba  Comlih 

. — — foriiod  hake  or  great  forked 

beai^  (i>A)Kif  /UroXui),  a  Pin  of  the  cod 

HaknOILl  •>-     Oumeer.    Bee  HaOllIITOII. 
Hakot  OiaVot).  n.    A  flih  of  the  UDM  kind 
aathahaka. 
n.i.^h.  n.i.*. fh.T.i..^  «  [Hab.rolft] 

1.  Tba  Jawlah  oral  Dt  tradition^  law.aadl*- 
Ungnlahed  from  the  written  law  laid  down 
Id  the  Soripturet.  and  lika  It  balland  to  ba 
ofdlTlneorighL  Ai,  in  tha  nomeroui  vldatl- 
tudet  to  which  the  Jewlih  ttate  waa  labjact, 
thii  body  ot  tradition  waa  liable  lo  beooma 
nncertaln  and  partially,  at  leait.  loit.  It  waa 
Onallir  reduced  lo  a  mdttan  coda  forming 
partottheTalmud.— ^.ThenlUmateconcln- 
lloa  of  Talmadlc  rabbi*  oa  a  diapnted  qnaa- 


.  :  run.)  Agenuiofpalmiped 
blrda  ot  the  order  Longipennee.  The  btrda 
of  tbli  ganui  raaambla  the  patrala  In  their 
figure  and  beak,  and  the  cormorant  In  their 

CchUke  throat,  and  ara  sicellaiit  ditan. 
y  are  natlvea  at  New  Zealand. 
HklkUosQii-lB'ihan),  n.  [From  A«(o.1  In 
fliaiag.  an  appaataoce  aa  of  a  halo  of  light 
■urrounding  the  edge  of  a  dark  object  In  a 
photographic  plclura  doalupad  upon  iodiila 
ot  allTer.  Tha  ellect  li  to  give  a  dlaagree- 
able.  nnnatunl  hardnea  to  the  outline. 

H«lti«Td,  Bslbvrt  (bil'bted,  hai'ben),  n. 


^  ^uEll-ucd  ijilb^  ICIuilci 

iporCt.  Arlm 
a.andparfi. 


de'Ul  IHEnrjVII.)    I.  Dwbll.u[d  Hilbcrl  ICt 

[Fr.  haOibarda,  from  O.fl.  luhtiforU.  Arlm- 
iorta,  a  halberd— f-' •--'■-  — J— '- 


li,  dkaln;      tb.  8c.  tocA;      g.yo:      J.job;      h.  Fr.  t 


t,  alivi      *B,  (Aen;  th,  tAIn; 


TT  A  T.'RTTp.n.TfB  A  T>EP 
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HALF-HOURLT 


barte.  an  axe.]  An  ancient  military  wea- 
pon, intended  for  both  cutting  and  thnut- 
Ing.  formerly  carried  by  sergeants  of  foot, 
artillery,  and  marines.  It  was  a  kind  of 
combination  of  a  spear  and  a  battle  axe, 
with  a  variously  formed  head,  and  a  shaft 
about  6  feet  long.  It  is  now  rare^  to  be 
seen  in  nse»  except  in  Scotland  in  the  hands 
of  town -officers  (counterparts  of  English 
Javelin-roenX  when  attending  the  magis- 
trates of  a  borough. 

Four  knaves  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band. 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halbtrds  in  their  hand. 
Draw  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain.     Popt, 

Halberd-headed.  Halberd-ahaped  (hal'- 
b6rd-hed-ed,  hAl'Mrd-sh&ptX  a.  In  hot,  see 
Hastate. 

Halberdier  (hftl-b6rd-&0^  n.  One  who  is 
armed  with  a  halberd. 

The  Ung  had  only  his  katberdUrs,  and  fewer  of 
them  than  used  to  go  with  him.  Clarendon. 

Haloe  (lials),  n.  A  salt  liquor  made  of  the 
entrails  of  fish,  pickle,  brine,  Ac. 

HalC70n(hal'8i-on),nw  [L.  halcyon,  Or.  ottydn 

or  haUcydn,  a  kingfisher,  said  to  l>e  from  hal», 

thesea,andii:i/d,  to  conceive.]    1.  An  old  or 

poetical  name  of  the  Idngflsher.    This  bird 

was  formerly  fabled  to  lay  its  eggs  in  nests 

that  floated  on  the  sea,  about  we  winter 

solstice,  the  legend  further  crediting  the 

bird  with  the  power  of  oharmins  the  winds 

and  waves  during  the  period  of  incubation, 

so  that  the  weather  was  then  calm. 

Then  came  the  katfy0n,  whom  the  sea  obeys 
When  she  her  nest  upon  the  water  lays.  Drayton. 

Amidst  our  arms  as  quiet  you  shall  be 

As  kaUyon  brooding  on  a  winter's  sea.    Drydtn. 

2.  A  genus  of  the  Idngflsher  family,  of  which 
there  are  many  species.  Called  more  com- 
monly Aleedo. 

HalQsron  (harsi-oni  a.  l.  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  the  halcyon.  'Halcyon 
beaks.'  Shak.  —  2.  Calm;  quiet;  peaceful; 
undisturbed;  happy.  'Deep,  haleyon  re- 
pose.' De  Quincey.—Balcyon  dayi,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  belief,  the  seven  days 
before  and  as  many  after  the  winter  sol- 
stice, when  the  halcyon  was  believed  to 
l>rood  and  the  weather  was  calm;  hence, 
days  of  peace  and  tranquilli^. 

No  man  can  expect  eternal  serenity  and  haleyon 
days  from  so  incompetent  and  partial  a  cause  as  the 
constant  course  of  the  sun  in  the  equinoctial  circle. 

BtHtUy. 

Haloyonlan  (hal-si-O'ni-anX  a.  Halcyon; 
calm.  *Haleyonian,  serene,  and  peaceable 
ilavs.'    Worthinnton. 

Halcyonldn  (hal-si-onl-dd),n.  pi.  The  king- 
fishers, a  family  of  insessorud  birds,  re- 
marlEable  for  the  great  length  of  their  bill 
and  the  extreme  shortness  of  their  feet 
Called  also  AleedinidoB. 

HalQsroiiold  (hal'si-on-oid),  fk  Same  as 
Aleyonoid. 

Halqromla  (hal-ai-or'nisl  n.  (Or.  hdOcyin, 
the  Kingfisher,  and  omw,  a  bird.]  An  ex- 
tinct bird  apparently  allied  to  tne  Ung- 
flshers.  whose  remains  occur  in  the  eocene 
l>eds  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 

Bald  (b»ldX  n.  A  hold;  an  abiding  place. 
[.Scotch.) 

Now  thou's  tnm'd  out.  for  a'  thy  trouble. 

But  house  or  hold.  Bums. 

Haldanite(hAl'd&n-it),  n.  A  follower  of  the 
brolJbers  Haldane,  Scotch  Independents  or 
Coi^regationalists,  who  seceded  from  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  and  founded 
the  sect  at  the  close  of  last  century. 

Halden.   For  HoUUn,  pp.  of  hold.  Chaucer. 

Hale  (h&IX  a>  [Comp.  Ooth.  hails.  Icel. 
heiUf  Dan.  heel,  in  good  health,  sound,  Ac 
In  this  form,  which  probably  is  of  Scan- 
dinavian introduction,  the  word  exists  in 
English  side  by  side  with  whole,  which  is 
the  direct  descendant  of  A.  Sax.  hdl,  whole, 
sound;  comp.  also  heal  Cog.  with  Or.  kalo$, 
beautiful ]  L  Sound;  entire;  healthy;  robust; 
not  impaired  in  health;  as,  hale  of  bod  v. 
2.  [Scotch.]  Whole;  entire;  unbroken;  with- 
out a  rent 

Halet  (h&lX  n.  Welfarei  *  Heedless  of  his 
dearest  AoM.'    Spenter. 

Hale  (h&l  or  hftlX  v.t  pre!  A  pp.  haled;  ppr. 
haling.  [See  HAUL.]  To  puU  or  draw  with 
force;  to  drag.  More  generally  written  and 
pronounced  Haul 

The  plebeians  have  got  ytmr  feUow<tribune 
And  nale  him  up  and  down.  SMaJk. 

Hale  (h&l.  ^9i^\  n.    A  violent  pull;  a  haul; 

act  of  dragging  forcibly. 
Halet  (halX    FarHoU.    Spewmr. 
Halecret  t  (hal-«-craX  n.    Same  as  AUeeret 
Halenees  (hil'nesX  n.    The  state  of  being 

li.tle;  healthiness;  soundness. 


Haler  (hil'to,  hftl'^),  n.  One  who  pulls  or 
hauls. 

Halesia  (ha-l^zi-aX  n.  [After  Dr.  Halet, 
author  of  Vegetable  Statice.]  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  nat  order  Styracaceso;  snow- 
aro];>-tree.  The  species  are  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  large  veiny  deciduous  pointed 
leaves  and  shovry  clusters  or  short  racemes 
of  drooping  white  flowers,  which  have  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  snowdrop,  and 
suggested  the  popular  name. 

HalewortCh&l'w^rtXn.  The  whole.  [Scotch.] 
I  wish  ye  be  nae  the  deil's  bairns,  the  hatewcrt  o'  ye. 

Half(h&0.  n.  pi.  Halves  (hftvzX  [A-^^x. 
half  or  hea^f,  O.Fris.  D.  and  8w.  half,  Ooth. 
haws,  O.  haib,  half.]  One  part  of  a  tiling 
which  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  either 
in  fact  or  in  contemplation;  a  moiety;  as, 
tial/  a  pound;  ha{f  a  tract  of  land;  haff  an 
orange;  ha{f  the  miseries  or  pleasures  of 
life.  It  is  applied  to  quantity,  number, 
length,  and  everything  susceptible  of  divi- 
sion. In  practice  qf  ia  often  or  usuallv 
omitted  after  ha{f.  We  say,  ha{f  a  pound; 
ha{f  a  mile;  ha{f  the  number. 

Thonhasttheooe  Aa^ofmy  hearL      ShaJk. 
—In  haJ/,  incorrect  for  into  halves;  as,  to 
break  in  half.— To  cry  halves,  to  claim  an 
equal  share. 

And  he,  who  sees  you  stoop  to  th'  ground. 
Crt^jAa/pr//  to  everything  you've  found.    Savage. 

—To  ao  halves,  to  agree  with  another  for 

the  division  of  anything  into  equal  parts 

between  the  two. 
Half  t  (httf),  v.t    To  divide  into  halves;  to 

halve. 
Half  (hftf),  adv.  In  part,  or  in  an  equal  part 

or  dM^ree;  by  half;  to  some  extent:  much 

used  in  composition  and  often  indefinite; 

as,  AoV^leamed;  half-hatched.    *Hal/  loth, 

and  Aa^  consenting.'    Dryden. 
Half  (ban,  a.   consisting  of  a  moiety  or  half. 
Half-and-half  (hafand-hafX  n.    A  mixture 

of  two  malt  liquors,  eq>ecially  porter  and 

sweet  or  bitter  ale. 
Half-baptiie  (hafbap-tlzX  v.t    To  baptize 

without  full  rites;   to  baptize  privately: 

usually  in  consequence  of  the  child  being 

in  a  dangerous  state. 

(The  curate)  got  out  of  bed  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock  one  winter's  night  to  haif-baptiMe  a  washer- 
woman's child  in  a  slop  oasin.  Dickens. 

Half-baUa  (h&rbat-UX  n.  Uau.  an  East 
Indian  term  for  half  field-allowance. 

Half-binding  (harblnd-ing),  n.  A  stvle  of 
binding  books  in  which  the  back  and  cor- 
ners are  in  leather  and  the  sides  in  paper 
or  cloth. 

Half-blood  (hikfbludX  n.  L  Relation  be- 
tween persons  bom  of  the  same  father  or  of 
the  same  mother,  but  not  of  both;  as.  a 
brother  or  sister  of  the  ha\f-Uood.—%  One 
bom  of  the  same  mother  but  not  the  same 
father  as  another,  or  vice  versA.—%.  One 
bom  of  a  male  and  female  of  different 
breeds  or  races;  a  half-breed. 

Half-blood  (hafbludX  a.  A  term  applied 
to  one  bom  of  the  same  mother  but  not  of 
the  same  father  as  another,  or  vice  vend,  or 
to  one  bom  of  a  male  or  female  of  different 
breeds  or  races. 

Half-blooded  (hif-blud'ed).  a.  1.  Partly  of 
noble,  partly  of  mean  origin;  bastard. 

The  let  alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will — 

Nor  in  thine,  Xot^—Halj-blooaed  fcUow,  yes.  Shak. 

2.  Proceeding  from  a  male  and  female  of 

different  brc^s  or  races:  having  only  one 

parent  of  good  stock;  as,  a  half-blooded 

sheep. 
Half-bloom  (hikfbldm),  n.    A  round  mass 

of  iron  as  it  comes  out  of  the  finery. 
Half-boarder0i^^n)drd-6r).n.  A  day-boarder 

at  a  school,  or  one  who  takes  dinner  only. 
Half-bound  (hafboundX  a.   A  term  applied 

to  a  book  in  naif-binding.    See  Half-bind- 

150. 

Half-bred  (hlifbredX  a.  1.  Mixed ;  mon- 
grel; mean;  as,  a  half-bred  dog,  horse.  Ac. 
2.  Partially  or  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  rules  of  good  breeding. 

Half-breed  (hUTbredX  n.  One  who  is  half- 
blooded:  spNeciflcally  applied  to  the  off- 
spring of  American  Indians  and  whites. 

Half-breed  (hafbredX  a.  HaUblooded. 
See  the  noun. 

Half-brotber  (hiifbraTH-«rX  n.  A  brother 
by  one  parent,  but  not  by  both. 

Half-cadence  (hiifka-dens).  n.  In  music, 
a  cadence  where  the  last  chord  is  the  dom- 
inant preceded  by  the  tonia  It  is  used  in 
the  progreM  of  a  harmonized  composition, 
and  but  seldom  if  ever  at  its  close.  Called 
also  Imperfect  Cadence. 


Half-cap  (h&fkapX  n.    An  imperfect  act  of 
civility,  or  slight  salute  with  the  cap. 

With  certain  hatf-capt,  and  cold  moraii^  aods. 
They  froze  me  into  silence.  Skak. 


(hilf-k«>0-n£fO,  n.    Same 
as  Deimeaponiere  (which  see  under  Capo- 

NIBRlX 

Half-caate  (httfkastX  n.  One  bom  of  a 
Hindu  parent  on  the  one  side  and  of  a 
European  on  the  other;  a  half-blood  or  half- 
breed. 

Half-cheek  (hftf  chSkX  n.  A  face  in  profile. 
Shak. 

Half-dammedt  (hilfklamdX  a.  [SeeCLAic 
Clem,  to  starve.]    Half-starved. 

Lions'  haff-dammed  entrails  roar  for  food. 

Martton. 

Half-code  (hUfkokX  n.    The  position  of  thfr 

cock  or  hammer  of  a  gun  when  it  is  elevated 

only  half-way  and  retained  by  the  first 

notch. 
Half-code  (hiifkok).  a.    A  term  applied  to 

a  gun  wliose  cock  or  hammer  is  raised  half> 

way  to  the  perpendicular. 
Half-code  (hafkokX  v.t    To  set  the  cock 

of  a  gun  at  the  first  notch. 
Half-crown  (hilf-kroun'X  n.    A  sOver  coin 

of  the  value  of  2«.  ed. 
Half-dead  (httTdedX  a.  Almost  dead  ;neariy 

exhausted. 
Half-dime  (hlf-dlmO.  n.    A  sOver  coin  of 

the  United  States  of  the  value  of  five  cent» 

or  about  2\d.  sterling. 
Half-dollar  (haf  dol-i«rX  n.  A  silver  coin  of 

the  United  States  of  the  value  of  fifty  centa^ 

or  about  2».  Id.  sterling. 

Half-doienth  (har duz-enthX  a.    Sixth. 

A  saDow  prisoner  has  come  up  In  custody  for  the 
ka(/-doMentk  time.  DieMent. 

Halfe,tn.  Aside;apart— il'&o<f(f^«Aa<re, 
on  Ood's  part;  with  Ood's  favour.— .<!'  thi9 
halfe  Ood,  on  this  side  of  God.  —Four  halves, 
four  sides. 

Half-ea^  (h}ir§-glX  n.  An  American  gold 
coin  of  the  value  of  five  dollars,  or  saj 
20».  lOd.  sterling. 

Half-educated  (hiifed-fi-k&t-edX  a.  Im- 
perfectly  educated. 

They  produced  in  those  narrow  communities, 
peopled  by  proud,  dissolute  nobles,  adventurous 
traders,  and  active,  excitable,  even  polished  but 
half-tducaUd  men,  a  dominion  of  factions  unea- 
ampled  in  any  other  age  or  quarter  of  the  world. 

Brouphatn. 

Halfent  (hlLfnX  a.    Wanting  half  iU  duo 

qualities. 
HUfen-dealtChftTn-ddlXadv.  rp.S.Aa(rm> 

<f«fe—Aa</;  and  deal,  apart]    Nearly  half. 

That  now  the  humid  night  was  farforth  spent. 
And  hevenly  lamps  were  halfend4ai*  ybrent. 

Sfenter. 

Halfer  (hi&ftoX  91.  1.  One  that  poesessea 
only  half.-  2.  A  male  fallow<deer  gelded. 

Hali-fiBlce  (haf f&s),  n.  The  part  of  the  face 
seen  in  profile. 

Then  turned  the  tongueless  man 
From  the  half-face  to  the  full  eye.        Tennyson. 

Half-fiBu^e,  Half-faced  (hiif fis,  hiLTfastx  o. 
Showing  only  part  of  the  face;  thin-faced; 
meagre. 

This  same  half  faced  fcUow,  Shadow — he  presents- 
no  mark  to  the  enemy;  the  foeman  may,  with  as 
great  aim.  level  at  the  edge  of  a  pen-knife.    Shak. 

Specifically,  applied   to  certain  coins,  aft 

groats,  which  bore  the  sovereign's  face  in 

profile. 

You  ha(ffa<fdgnax\  yon  tbick-diMk'd  chktyface. 

Oldplmy, 

Half-fEurthinjg  (haf'flir-THingX  n.  The 
smallest  British  copper  coin,  in  value  the 
eighth  part  of  a  penny.  Some  issues  were 
made  between  1852  and  IS&W  but  it  is  no 
longer  in  circulation. 

Half-guinea (hftfgin«X n.  An Enslish gold 
coin  of  the  value  of  lOi.  Od.,  no  longer  in 
circulation. 

Half-batched  (h&fhachtX  a.  Imperfectly 
hatched;  as,  half-hatched  egn. 

Half-header  (httfhed-«r),  n.  In  bricklaying, 
a  brick  either  cut  longitudinally  into  two 
equal  parts;  or  so  cut,  and  again  trans- 
versely into  four:  used  to  close  we  woik  at 
the  end  of  a  course.    See  Closer. 

Half-hearted  (hafhilrt-edX  a.  1.  miberal; 
ungenerous;  unkind.  B.  Jonson.—2.  Devoid 
of  eagerness  or  enthusiasm;  indifferent; 
lukewarm;  as,  half-hearted  ];>artisanship;  a 
half-hearted  apologist 

Half-holiday  (haflio-U-d&X  n.  Half  of  a 
day  given  up  to  recreation:  a  day  on  which 
work  is  carried  on  only  during  half  or  a  p<ir- 
tion  of  the  usual  working  hours. 

Half-honrly  (hlif  our-liX  a.  Occurring  at 
intervals  of  half  an  hour,  or  lasting  half  an 
hour. 


Jb'at'*,  fir,  fat^  fill;        mft,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       tiibe,  tub,  b^U;       oil,  pound;      tt,  Sc.  abvne;     S*  8c.  tey. 


HALF-KIBTLE 


Balt-lui  CmvUni  {btrup  imp-Uns),  •>■ 

la  meeh,  m  Ubaol  parmuwDt  conpUnfl.  In 
which  the  b«»«idi  of  ths  conneclcd  ilufti 
■n  Dimila  ■amieylllHlllcal.  u  u  to  overlap 
MCb  oUi«i.    Tbo  coupllog-boi  It  *  pUln 


cylinder  borvd  to  OLukI  likcpt  lalMidica 
by  a  parmllal  lay  or  femther,  aa  ihown  m  tha 
■rmQied  flffiire.  Tlila  ia  nckooed  the  beat 
fund  ol  all  tlig  nrietlca  Dl  HimaneDt  conp- 
lln«. 

BaJf-bttttoa  CKrtar  (htnat-tb  a*rd-*r>,  n. 
A  girder  eompoaed  of  two  horliuDtal  upper 
and  lower  beami,  comisotail  bf  dllginial 
ban  wbleb  da  not  enae  one  another  but 

Ht^BBfUl  (hinenglh).  a.     Ot  haU  the 

tull  or  ordlDVir  towth ;  ihoirlng  onl j  tlw 
halt  ot  the  body,  at  a  porCralL 
Outnength).  n.   In  painl 


work  peHomad  bjr  one  maa  at  i  prlnting- 

atlfHltlM  AkftiiltX  B.  HaU  (be  ordlnan 
price:  ipeclflcill]'.  >  reduced  chaise  lor  ad- 
'on  to  a  place  ol  amnieinent  Hhenpart 

BaU-prloa  (btrprltj^  adv.    At  hall  the  or- 

H»ir-4tWitar<hirkw»r-Mi},iL  One-slghtli: 

EkU-imUbtrnii.  t.    Ssperfldallj  in- 


K 


t  ibowlai  onlf  U 
Uk  (haJ-'nUUii'),  n. 


•r  upper 
e.  or  Da,  ait 


_■•  (h»riBe-ibar)i  n.  An  iupsr- 
t  operation :  a  feeble  eSort. 
■n  (bkCiutr-lon),  it.     In  fwt.  oae 
-'--*  at  either  eitreautj  ol  ■ 

...Jatnpet 

(harmfln),  a,     I  Tha  n 


whan  halt  lla  dlic  appean  U- 
l  Anjthlng  In  the  anape  of  a 

• ■ 'lent  angle,  who« 

>d(himet«d).  iL  In  M.  a  term 
applied  to  a  plant  or  any  part  of  It,  the 
outer  liyen  c4  which  only  an  ntlcnlatad, 

BKir-^OtoamrDei),!!.  Inmui<e,(a)amlnlni. 
beinE  hall  ■  aemibrere:  (b)  ■  HmJlons 

BkU-pM*.  rooHWM  {bitf  p4t,  mf  pb),  n. 
1.  ThereMuc-plMaotaMalRaae;  the  broad 
ipaca  or  tnterral  between  two  Oigbt*  of 
ilepa.  Wben  It  bocim  at  the  ancle  tnma 
ol  tbeatair  It  laealled  a  Qumur.p»tt.-^t  A 
raleed  Door  Id  ■  bay-window. 

-It  (hlfpaat),  Ol-       -"  ■-       - 


■  ;  u.  kaU'iail 


HbU-pv  (htTpt),  n  Halt  the  ai 
wucet  or  talary;  reduced  pay,  aeld 
all}  hair  ol  Um  fall  pay;aredDi 

HbU-w  (Hk^P*).  a.   RecelrlnRoi 
to  hilt-pKy;  aa,  a  ktif^^y  officer. 
UtUtoMtny  (hi'pen-nl),  n.  pi.  Hftlf^mi 
(Utrpeni  or  ht'pent)     A  copper  coin 
Ule  value  of  halt  a  pennj;  alto,  the  Talue 


entitled 


the  letter  into  i 

BaUpauty  ^a'pen.nt).  a.     Ot  the  price  nr 

"''le  of  h&lt  a  penny;  aa,  a  htUfpennjf  I'r' 

penny -TDTtll  (hA'pen-nl-wfrrth), 


If-phTddkX  Oilt^-il-than),  n.  A  mcdt- 
1  practitioner  Imperfectly  tkUled  In  hit 


Jt  priTllege. 


Pf]»  (h«l'plk\  n.     A  apear-hnded 

rn  with  a  thai r  about  half  the  leneth 
ordinary  pike.    One  lonn 
weapon,  called  alto  mmtoon.  wat  t 

carried  by  Infaatrj' offlcen:  anothei 

med  In  tbe  navy  In  boardlni  ahlpa. 
Balf-VOrt  (harpOttX  ■»     a  diutter  made  ot 
Bill-deal  to  nt  the  port  of  tblpa,  and  hating 
a  linie  tor  the  auiile  ol  a  gun  to  go  through. 
HftU-pnu  (hlf^rea).  n.     Id  jninluv.  the 

ch.e*Blu      t^Sc  loat:      g,fo:     J.job;      k.  Fr-  ton;     Dg,  ally: 


HaU-ronndaiUfronnd),!!.  In  ardk.  a  mould- 
ing whoae  prnille  it  a  temlclrcle.  It  may  be 
either  a  bead  or  a  torut. 

Haif-ronttd  (hirronnd),  a.     Bemlclroulai. 


Hftli-uluilar  (hafakol-ArX  >l 
'";t]y  learned 


tlon  or  condition:  now  reetrlcted  to  the 
tente  ot  pntty  far  snne  In  dmnkenneia; 
half-drank ;  tlpay.  'I  am  liaV-ttat-over  to 
death.'    Drydm. 

BKlf-ibin  (haTthltt).  n.  In  plajhig  the 
Tlolin.  a  more  of  the  hand  a  little  way  up- 
ward on  the  seek  ot  Che  Inttrumeut  to  that 
tbe  flrtC  ilnfcBT  can  readily  ttop  the  note  Q 

Hljf-^gbt«d  (biftlt-ed),  a.  Seeing  Imper- 
lectly;  luTbig  weak  dltcemment.  Bacon. 
HAlfTgMaChkftli-Uirln.  A  titter  by  the  ta- 

HaU-Mmnrianaut^*»-t^riD),V  AllrtUaii 


It  of  tbe 


n.  Any  material  halt- 
I  ol  manuhutore:  ipe- 
r  a  ptrtUU]'  prepared 


gold  coll . 

laeSTH  grains, 
B«U-(twad  (hif-tuirTd'). 

atarved;  Tety  111  led. 
HkU-rtep  (haTttep),  n.  In  mui   , 

amaUett  interrala  ctf  the  diatonic  tcale;  ■ 

aemitone. 
HaU-Btralnad  (hll-atrind'),  a.     Ball-bred; 


word:  doaefloht.   'At 
"iDoltbem.'    Skat. 


I.  or  a.  Domiciled.  Sir 


aide  and  oonrex  on 


Balf-tMe  Dook  (hiirtid  d< 


nlcstliK  with  the  enttuce-batlo. 
Hftlf-UmlMT  (hkrtliD-btr).  n.  ixiihip^uad- 
Hid.  one  ol  the  timber*  u  ths  cant-bodiei, 
which  are  anawanble  to  the  lower  tuttooka 


lU-ttnt  (hAt'Unt),  n.    An  Inlennediale 


<hafti...„,.  ..    

appliedlothejuiy  tor  the  trial  ol  forelgnen 
wlien  one-hall  ol  them  were  BngUth,  and  the 
other  halt  ol  the  aame  country  at  the  de- 


ID  the  middle:  at 


hat  la.  an  luu  lying  between  two 
ir  any  place  ot  call  on  tlw  way  to 

jtlnation. 

BDlf-irlt  (hafwlti  n.    A  fooUth  penon:  a 

dolt:  a  blockhead, 

kBO*  Lhey  ll*t,  bul  tl4t  (her  btU. 

Hklf-WlttM  OiU-wlf  ed),  a  Weak  In  ta- 
leUccc:  allly:  toolith.  ■  A  Aa;/-w<tted  crack' 
brained  fellow.'    ArtmUaioL 

flUT-yDK  th»f  J* ).  «     Hlimonlht. 

Hilf-T«aTlT  (hlll-y«r'lll,  o.  Happening 
twice  In  a  year:  aeml-aDnasL 

Half-TMrfy  (hU-JtinS).  ad..  Twice  bx  a 
year:  leml-annnally. 

wllMtni,  BaU»«tn«  (bal-l-a'e-tut,  ha1-|. 
Ci-tut},  n.  [Or.  Aoli,  Aaloi,  tha  tea,  tod 
ulof,  iKlot,  an  eagle.]  A  genut  ot  birdi 
of  the  family  FUconldB,  and  of  the  eagte 
group,  differing  from  the  true  e^let  in 
the  greater  length  ol  the  lilll.  In  the  («« 

of  feathen.  and  generally  alto  In  freqaent- 
Ing  the  tea-coaat  and  the  bankt  of  lakea  and 

almott  at  readily  at 'on  newly-tnied  prey, 
and  In  inferior  courajre.  The  only  Britlth 
ipeciet  It  H  otMcifla,  the  tea -eagle  or 
while-tailed  tea-eigle,  ol  Ireqncnt  occur- 
rence in  the  north  of  Scotland,  lu  isvonrite 
haunta  being  the  ahelTsa  and  ledget  of  itu- 

Cndaut  preclpicea  on  the  coast.  It  Is  found 
moat  partt  of  Europe,  and  it  about  SZ 
Inchet  In  length.     Another  noted  tneciet  la 

eagle,  bald  eagle,  or  tea-eagle  ol  America, 
the  choten  tymbol  ol  the  DnIled  Htitei.  It 
It  abonttbe  tame  alieaa  the  Britlth  ipeclea. 
Another  American  ipeciet  It  //.  Warhina^ 
lanii,  the  bird  ot  Wathington  ;  Antlralb 


Brahmany  kite  ol  India  li 

Sallud^ial'yird),  n.  geeUALLiiRD. 
SaUbii^  Hidlbnt  (ball-bat,  holi-bnt),  n. 
[From  kali,  that  it,  holy,  and  bul  or  btiU,  a 
Bounder:  comp.  D.  luHbet-Sea,  hiriy,  and 
boi,  a  flat-flah.  a  flounder:  O.  hnlfrutl.  heUig- 
ftutU  (kcaiff,  holy,  butte,  a  llBt-flih):  alao  the 
IceL  name  htiiag-fiiki,  'boty  flah.^  A  flib 
ot  the  genni  Hippoglotnu  (u.  eu^ritx  and 


one  ot  the  largeit  ot  the  tial'flih  faoiUy  or 
lieuionectidB.  Thii  i\th  hat  a  compreased 
body,  one  aide  reaemhling  the  back,  the 
other  the  bally,  and  both  eyet  on  the  tame 
tide  of  the  head.  It  growi  to  a  great  aire, 
aome  to  the  weigbt  of  mors  than  gOO  Iba.  It 
fnnnt  an  article  ot  food,  and  acme  parU  of 
the  body  are  tat.  tender,  and  dcllcluui. 
H«llCllonilIla  (ha-U-kon'dri-tk  n.fl.  [Or. 
kilt.thsaea.audelkaiHtr<,gr1itle.l  Anordor 
ot  Poritera  or  Bpongidea.  eomprlaing  the 
eommon  sponges  d  ths  Brlo^  coaitt, 
which  are  found  Bbundaatly  Inemeiinx 
stonee  and  tea-weeds  below  tide-mark,  ana 
lometlmea  ahooting  up  taito  btdependeiit 
branching  tufte  or  tnbea  Tbete  tponget  are 
nolle  fmth,  and  nnBt  lor  any  u»e.  Their 
tkeleton  it  compoied  ot  a  cotnbination  of 
homy  gnnulet  or  tUm,  with  tlllceout 
tplculct  ol  dixene  and  often  yery  elegant 
tormt.    H.  ocuiiUa  it  a  tpeclci  often  named 

la-U-E^rf). 


the  aea-  and  1 
-  -    jUlOis-U 


E^^iS 


.    See  Ddgoho. 


generic 


belonging  to  the  section 
:tlon  ApiariiB  or  beet,  and 
D  or  thort-tongued  beea— 
itsia  Hylcut  of  Fabriclua. 
damX  n,  Bv  hatidatn,  by 
■virgla. 

,  lom),ii  [A.Bai.*U^™i. 

anythhig  eepeclslly  holy,  and  on  which 
oaths  were  wont  to  l>e  taken,  at  a  holy  relic, 
thefrDtpelt,&c.— Mly,  holy,  tod  term,  douij 

formerly  uted  in  adluratloot.  '  By  my  Aa- 
lidom,  I  wat  last  aaleep.'  3hak.—2.  Ijinda 
holding  of  a  rellglout  foundation.  'The 
meni?  the  fwIufonK,  aa  It  wm  caUed.  of 
Bt  Mary-i.'    Sir  V.  &ett 

w,  »lgi     wh.HAi8;    ih,ajure.— SeBKBT, 
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HALONIA 


HalieutlOS  (ha-li-Q'tiksX  n.  [Gr.  halieutOca, 
from  haiieuB,  a  fisherman.]  A  treatise  on 
fishes,  or  on  the  artpf  fishing;  ichthyology; 
as,  the  HalieuUc*  of  Oppian. 

HallmaBfl (hali-masX  n.  [A.  Sax.  hdlig,  holy, 
and  maw.]  The  feast  of  All  Souls;  Hallow- 
mass. 

Hallographer  (ha-li-og'ra-fdr),  n.  One  who 
writes  about  the  sea. 

HallOgraphy  (ha-li-og'ra-flX  n.  [Qr.hdU, 
hcUos,  the  sea,  and  graphs,  to  describe.] 
That  department  of  science  which  treats  of 
the  sea;  a  description  of  the  sea. 

HallOtid»  (ha-li-d'U-ddX  n.  pi.  [6r.  haU, 
haXo8^t\iQ  sea,  oti«,  6to9t  an  ear,  and  eidot^ 
resemblance.]  The  ear-shells,  a  family  of 
phytophagous  gasteropods,  named  from  the 
genus  HaUotis  (which  see). 

HiBlllotlB(ha-li-d'ti8>,n.  [Gr.  AaZ«.  the  sea, 
and  otM,  an  ear.]  A  genus  of  gasteropodous 
molluscs,  both  fossil  and  recent,  commonly 
called  9ea-€ar»  or  ear-theUi,  obtaining  its 
name  from  the  excessive  amplitude  of  its 
aperture,  and  the  flatness  and  smallnen  of 
Its  spire,  whence  it  has  been  likened  to  an 
ear.  The  recent  shells  when  polished  are 
highly  ornamental,  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  pearly  iridescence  of  the  inner  surface. 
They  are  found  adhering  to  rocks  on  the 
shore. 

HaUotOld(haai-ot-oidXa.  [ffoZuXif  (which 
seeX  and  Gr.  eidm,  resemblance.]  In  zocl. 
shaped  like  the  ear,  as  the  ear-shells. 

BalltUOIUI  (ha-lit'u-us),  a.  [L.  halitua, 
breath.]  1.  Like  breath;  vaporous.— 2.  In 
pathol.  applied  to  the  skin  when  covered 
with  a  gentle  moisture. 

HalltUB  (hali-tus).  n.  [L,  from  halo,  to 
breathe  out.]  In  physiol.  the  breath;  the 
vapour  exhaled  from  the  body,  so  long  as 
the  blood  is  warm;  the  odorous  vapour  ex- 
haled by  newly  drawn  blood. 

EaUcOgtn.  [A.  Sax.  A^ofc.ahook.]  A  comer. 
Chaueer. 

HaU  (h»l),  n.  [A.  Sax.  heal,  fuall;  Icel.  holl, 
hall;  Sw.  hall;  probably  from  root  signifying 
Co  cover,  seen  also  in  K  heU.]  1.  A  large 
room,  especially  a  large  public  room;  a  room 
or  building  devoted  to  public  business,  or  in 

vrhich  meetings  of  the  public  or  corporate 
bodies  are  held ;  A,  a  town  haU;  a  music 

JiaU;  the  servants'  haU. 

I  know  you,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere : 

You  pine  among  your  haUs  and  towers. 

Tennyson. 

Used  with  such  more  specific  meanings  as 
•(a)  a  large  room  at  the  entrance  of  a  house; 
a  vestibule;  an  entrance  lobby,  (ft)  An  edi- 
fice in  which  courts  of  justice  are  held,  as 
Westminster  HaU,  which  was  originally  a 
royal  palace,  (c)  A  manor-house,  courts 
being  formerly  held  in  manor-houses. 

Captain  Sentry,  mv  master's  nephew,  has  taken 
possession  of  the  halt  house,  and  toe  whole  estate. 

AtUitoft. 

id)  In  the  University  of  Oxford,  an  unen- 
aowed  college;  at  Cambridge,  a  coU^^e  in 
general,  whether  endowed  or  not  (e)  In  the 
English  universities,  the  large  room  in  which 
the  students  dine  in  common.  Hence— 
8.  The  students'  dinner. 

//ait  is  at  five  o'clock.  MacmiUan's  Mag. 
—Apothecaries^  HaU.  See  under  Apothx- 
CAtLY.—A  hall!  A  haUt  an  exclamation  for- 
merly used  in  the  same  way  as  a  ring!  a 
ring!  now  is,  in  order  to  make  room  in  a 
crowd  for  some  particular  purpose. 

Come,  musicians,  play. 
A  halll  a  halll  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls. 

B.  yonsoH. 

BaUabalOO  (halla-ba-lO},  «l  A  loud,  riot- 
ous noise;  uproar;  tumult    [Local] 

Hallajse  (hftl  &JX  ^  ToUs  paid  for  goods  or 
merchandise  vended  in  a  mXL 

Hallan  (hal'anX  n.  [Probably  allied  to  Sw. 
haeU,  the  stone  at  Uie  threshold,  or  to  A 
Sax.  helan,  to  cover,  to  shelter.]  A  partition 
between  the  door  of  a  cottage  and  the  fire- 
place, serving  to  shelter  the  inner  part  of 
the  house  from  the  cold  air  of  the  door 
when  it  is  opened.    [Scotch.  ] 

Bal]analiaker(hal'an-sh&-k6r).n.  [Hallan 

and  shaker.     Formerly  a  beggar  was  not 

allowed  to  advance  further  into  the  house 

than  Just  within  the  outer  door,  where  he 

tras  bound  to  stand,  though  shivering  with 

cold,  till  he  received  his  alms.1    A  sturdy 

"beggar;  a  beggarly  knave;  a  low  fellow. 

[Scotch.] 

Tho*  I  were  a  laird  of  tenscore  acres. 
Nodding  to  Jouks  of  haitanskakers.    Ramsay. 

Hall-dinner  (h^l'din-n^rX  n.  A  public  din- 
ner in  a  hall,  as  the  students'  dinner  at  a 
university,  or  the  dinner  of  a  livery  com- 
pany. 


Hallelnjali,  Hallelalali  (hal-Id-IO'vaX  n. 
[Heb.  See  Alleluiah.]  Praise  ye  Jehovah; 
give  praise  to  God:  a  word  used  in  songs  of 
praise,  or  a  term  of  rejoicing  in  solemn 
ascriptions  of  thanksgiving  to  God.  It  is 
used  as  a  noun  or  as  an  exclamation. 

And  the  empyrean  rung  with  HalUluiahs.  Milton. 

[This  word  is  improperly  written  with  j, 
which  does  not  represent  the  y-sound  here 
required.  The  like  mistake  appears  in  Je- 
hovah, Jordan,  Joseph,  whicl^  however, 
have  firmly  established  themselves.] 

HalleluJatiC  (haiae-lO-yaf'ikX  a.  Denoting 
a  song  of  thank^ving ;  pertaining  to  or 
containing  hallelujahs.    [Rare.] 

Halliard  (hal'yftrd),  n.    See  Haltard. 

Hallidomet  (halli-domX  n.  Same  as  HaU- 
doin.    Spenser. 

Hauler  (hal'U-«r).  n.  [From  hale  or  hatd.] 
A  kind  of  net  for  catching  birds. 

Hallion  (hal'yon),  n.  [Perhaps  the  same  as 
£.  hildina,  a  paltry,  cowardly  fellow;  or  a 
perverted  form  of  ouUion.  ]  A  clown:  a  rogue; 
a  worthless,  idle  fellow.    [Scotch.] 

HEdl-lanip(h(^1ampXn.  A  lamp  suspended 
in  a  lobby,  haill.  or  passage. 

Hall-mark  (hftl'm&rkX  n.  The  official  stamp 
affixed  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Ck>mpany  and 
certain  assay  offices  to  articles  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  a  mark  of  their  l^al  quality. 

Hallmote  (h^l'mdt),  n.  Sfune  as  Halmote 
(which  seeX 

Halloo  (hal-lOO.  interj.  [Comp.  G.  halloh! 
and  ¥t.  nolle,  an  exclamation  used  to  cheer 
on  dogs;  hoMer,  to  encourage  dogs.]  An 
exclamation,  used  as  a  call  to  invite  atten- 
tion; also,  a  hunting  cry  to  set  a  dog  on  the 
chase. 

Some  popular  chief. 
More  noisy  than  the  rest,  but  cries  kalloc. 
And,  in  a  trice,  the  bellowing  herd  come  out 

Drytten. 

Halloo  (hal-160.  v.i  [From  the  interjection.] 
To  cry  out;  to  exclaim  with  a  loud  voice ; 
to  cry,  as  after  dogs ;  to  call  to  by  name  or 
by  the  word  hattoo. 

Country  folks  hallooed  and  hooted  after  me. 

Sidney. 

Halloo  (hal-U/),  v.t  l.  To  encourage  with 
shouts. 

Old  John  haltoos  his  hounds  again.        Prior, 

2.  To  chase  with  shouts. 

If  I  fly,  Mardus, 
Halloo  me  like  a  hare.  Shak. 

8.  To  call  or  shout  to. 

When  we  have  found  the  king,  he  that  first  lights 
on  him,  halloo  the  other.  Shah. 

Halloo  (hal-100>  n.  A  cry  uttered  to  attract 
attention,  or  for  the  purpose  of  incitement; 
a  shout. 
Some  far  off  heUloo  breaks  the  silent  air.    Milton. 

Hallow (haiad). V. t  [A. Sax.  hMgian,gehdl- 
gian,  to  hallow,  from  hMig,  holy.  See  holy.  ] 

1.  To  make  holy;  to  consecrate;  to  set  apart 
for  holy  or  religious  use. 

Hallow  the  sabbath  day.  to  do  no  Fork  therein. 

Jer.  xvii.  92. 

2.  To  reverence;  to  honour  as  sacred. 

Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Lord's  Prayer. 

Hallow-e'eiLHallow-even  (haiid-dn,  hal'- 

16-ev-n),  n.  The  eve  or  vigil  of  AU-Hallows 
or  All-Saints.  In  ScoUand,  the  evening  is 
frequently  celebrated  by  meetings  of  young 
people,  when  various  mvstical  ceremonies 
are  performed  with  the  view  of  determining 
future  husbands  and  wives. 

Hallow-ftdr  (halld-f&r),  n.  A  market  held 
in  November.    [Scotch.] 

Hallowmas  (halld-masX  n.  [A  Sax.  halig, 
holy,  and  mouse,  the  mass,  and  also  a  feast, 
a  festival]  The  feast  of  All-Souls;  the  time 
about  All -Saints'  and  All -Souls'  Day,  viz. 
tiie  1st  of  November,  and  thence  to  C^dle- 
mas. 

HallOWtide  (hall5-UdX  n.  Same  as  All- 
Hallowtide. 

Halludnatet  (hal-lfi'dn-itX  v.i.  [L.  haUu- 
einor,  haUucinatus,  to  wander  in  mind,  to 
talk  idly,  to  dream.]  To  stumble  or  blun- 
der. 

Hallucination  (hal-ia'8in-&''shonX  n.  [L. 
hcMueinatio,  from  hallueinor,  to  wander  in 
mind,  to  talk  idly,  to  dreauL]  1.  Error; 
blunder;  mistake. 

This  must  have  been  the  haUncination  of  the  tran- 
scriber, who  probably  mistook  the  dash  of  the  1  for 
a  T.  Addison. 

2.  In  med.  a  morbid  condition  of  the  brain 
or  nerves,  in  which  perception  of  objects 
or  sensations  takes   place   when   no   im- 

Sression  has  been  made  on  tiie  organs  of 
lie  special  sense;  the  object  or  sensation 
thus  erroneously  pereeiv^;  an  imaginary 


or  mistaken  idea  attending  on  or  giving 
evidence  of  insanity. 

^allueination  or  delusion  almost  always,  if  not 
always,  depends  on  disorder  of  the  brain,  but  Is  not 
an  index  of  insanity,  unless  the  patient  believes  ia 
the  existence  of  the  subject  of  the  hallucination. 

DunettsoH. 

HaUudnator  (hal-Ifi'sin-at-^rX  n.  One  who 
acts  under  hallucinations;  a  blunderer. 
Nofrth  BrU.  Rev. 

Hallucinatory  (hal-lfi'sin-a-to-riX  a.  Par- 
taking of  hallucination. 

Hallui  (halluO,  ^  ^«  Abyssinian  name  of 
a  wild  member  of  the  pig  family,  of  the 
genus  Phacochflsrus.  Culed  also  the  Ethi- 
opian Wild-boar,  or  the  Abyssinian  Pha^ 
eoehasre. 

Hallux  (halluksX  n.  [L.  haUex  or  aUex,  the 
thumb  or  great  toe.]  The  innermost  of  the 
five  digits  which  normally  compose  the  hind 
foot  of  a  vertebrate  animaL  In  man,  the 
great  toe. 

Balm  (h#m),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hahn,  healm;  comp. 
G.  D.  Sw.  and  IHin.  htUm.  Cog.  L.  calamus, 
Gr.  luUamos,  stalk,  stem,  as  of  a  grass  or 
reed.]    Straw;  stems;  haulm. 

Halmalllle  (hal'ma-lilX  n.  A  Ceylonese 
tree  of  the  genus  Berhra  (B.  amomiUa) 
and  nat  order  TiliacesB,  closely  allied  to  the 
linden  or  lime  tree  of  Europe,  and  highly 
esteemed  for  house  and  boat  building,  and 
for  many  other  purposes. 

Halniaturu8(hal-ma-t&'rusXn.  [Qr.halma. 
halmatos,  a  spring,  a  leap,  a  bound,  and 
oura,  a  tail  ]  A  genus  of  marsupials  belong- 
ing to  the  lumgaroo  family.  These  aninuus 
are  natives  of  Australia,  are  shy,  and  very 
fleet,  and  are  onlv  distinguished  from  the 
true  kangaroo  (Macropus)  by  having  the 
muzzle  naked.  The  male  of  H.  Parryi 
measures  6  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail  H.  tuUabaUu  is  the  whallabee  of 
Australia. 

Halmote.  t  Hallmotet  (hta'mdt.  hull-mdt), 
n.  [A  Sax.  haUe-gemot,  a  meeting  of  the 
halL]  The  old  name  for  a  court,  which  ia 
now  called  a  Court-baron. 

Halo  (h&adX  n.  [L.  halos,  genii  and  ace 
halo,  a  halo,  from  Gr.  hal6s,  a  dreular 
threshing-floor,  and  hence  the  disk  of  the 
sun,  a  halo.]  1.  A  luminous  ring  or  circle, 
either  white  or  coloured,  appearing  round 
the  sun  or  moon.  Sometimes  one  only  ap- 
pears, and  sometimes  several  concentric 
cireles  appear  at  the  same  time;  when  the 
cireles  are  of  small  diameter  thev  are  usually 
called  eorotuB.  Halos  are  at  times  accom- 
panied with  other  phenomena,  such  tm  par- 
helia, or  mock-suns ;  paretselence,  or  mock- 
moons,  and  variously  arranged  white  iNuids, 
crosses,  or  area  All  these  appearances  are 
believ^  to  be  the  result  of  certain  modifi- 
cations which  light  undergoes  by  reflecUun, 
refraction,  dispersion,  dllTraction,  and  in- 
terference when  it  tails  upon  the  crystals 
of  ice,  the  rain-drops,  or  the  minute  par- 
ticles that  constitute  fog  and  clouds.  —2.  Ap- 
plied to  any  cirele  of  light,  as  to  the '  glories  * 
surrounding  the  heads  of  saints.— 8.  A  col- 
oured cirele  round  the  nipple ;  an  areola.— 
4.  Fuf.  an  ideal  glory  investing  an  object, 
due  to  the  object  being  viewed  through  the 
medium  of  feeling  or  sentiment 

A  halo  of  romance  surrounded  America  in  these 
days.  It  was  the  India  of  the  reigns  of  the  first 
Georges.  Scottman  newspaper. 

Halo  (hald),  v.i.    To  form  itself  into  halo. 

His  gray  hairs 
Curled  life-like  to  the  fire 
That  haloed  round  his  brow.     Southty. 

Halo  (h&ldX  V.  t    To  surround  with  a  halo. 

Haloed  (h&ldd),  a.    Surrounded  by  a  halo. 

HalOgenouf  (nal-oJ'en-usX  o.  Having  the 
nature  of  halogens ;  generating  saline  com- 
pounds. 

Halogena,  Halogenla  (hal'6-jens,  hal-d-j^- 
ni-aX  n.  pi.  [Gr.  hols,  salt,  and  geraiad,  to 
proauce.  ]  In  chem,  the  name  formerly  gi  ven 
by  some  chemists  to  those  substances  which 
form  compounds  of  a  saline  nature  bv  their 
union  with  metals,  namely,  chlorine,  iodine, 
bromine,  and  fluorine,  to  which  cyanogen 
was  added  as  a  compound  halogen. 

Haloid  (hal'oidX  a.  [Or.  haJU,  sea-salt,  and 
eiios,  resemblance.]  In  ehtm^  a  term  ap- 
plied to  all  those  compounds  which  consist 
of  a  metal,  and  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
cyanogen .  or  fluorine.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  haloid  saUs,  because  in  con- 
stitution thev  are  all  similar  to  sea-salt:  and 
the  term  haiogenous  is  applied  to  chlorine 
and  those  elements  by  whlcn  haloid  salts  are 
generated. 

HiBLloid(hal'oidXn.    A  haloid  salt 

w%lmii%  (ha-lO'nl-aX  n.    A  genus  of  foasQ 


Fate,  f&r,  fat,  f»ll;       mi,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tlibe,  tub,  hxiH;       oil,  pound;      ii,  8c.  abune;      f.  So.  Uif. 
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tret*,  appttrenUy  intennodlAte  between  the 
conifer*  and  Ivoopoda. 

Halopbytes  (halo-ntt).  n.  pL  [Or.  haU, 
kalo$,vhe  tea,  salt,  and  phjfiortf  a  plant]  A 
claaa  of  taltworto  which  inhabit  salt  marahei, 
and  by  combnttion  yield  barilla,  as  Salsola, 
Salicomia,  and  Oienopodinm. 

BalQTtLgUb,  HalonciBAMS  (ha-lor4l'J«-d, 
haaor7]6-&''86^X  n.  pi.  [Or.  hols,  halot,  the 
•ea»  and  rax,  ragott  a  bernr.]  A  nat  order 
of  calycifloral  exogenoos  pUnta,  containing 
a  few  genera  of  perennial  (rarely  annoal) 
terreatnal  or  aqoatio  herba  or  thruba.  They 
are  mostly  obscure  weeds,  natires  of  ponds 
or  moist  places  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  order  is  represented  in  Britain  by  the 
mare's  tail  (H%ppuri$  vtUgarit)  and  water- 
milfoil  (MyriophyllumX 

BalOlOOpe  (hild-skdpX  n.  [Halo  (which 
seeX  and  Or.  $kope6,  to  see.]  An  instrument 
inrented  by  M.  Beaurais,  which  exhibits  aU 
the  phenomena  connected  with  halos,  par- 
helia, and  the  like. 

HalOMl  (hal'6-selX  fk    A  haloid  salt. 

Halpa^t  pret.  of  help.    Helped.    Chauoer. 

fialB,  HaJiat  (h»U).  n.    [A  Saz.  Aoi*.  Aeoit; 

comp.  Ooth.  D.  Dan.  8w.  and  O.  halt,  the 

neck  or  throat    Coa.  with  L.  eoUum,  the 

neck.]    The  neck  or  throat  [ProTindal] 

Many  a  truer  man  than  he  hase  hanged  up  by  the 
futUe.  Bf.  Stm. 

HalMt  (h»ls).  n.  One  of  the  holes  at  the 
head  of  a  ship  through  which  the  cable 
goes:  now  written  Hawae  (whidi  seeX 

Hidfet  (hiMsV,  v.t  [The  iceL  htiUa,  8w. 
haUa,  Dan.  hiUe,  to  say  hail  to  one.  to  wish 
one  health,  to  salute  (see  HailX  suits  the 
meanipg  better  than  the  A  Sax.  hOltian, 
(from  hdl,  safe,  sound.  wholeX  which  means 
to  adjure  or  beseech— a  meaning  probably 
impressed  on  It  through  the  influence  of  the 
A  Sax.  haUian.  See  the  next  word.]  To 
greet;  to  salute.    Chaucer. 

&lMt  (h»ls),  V.  t  [In  the  first  meaning  from 
A.  Sax.  haltian,  hsaUiatit  from  haU,  heaU, 
the  throat;  in  the  second  meaning  may  be 
tiie  A  Sax.  hdUian:  see  preceding  word.] 
1.  To  embrace  rounu  the  tnroat  or  neck. 

Each  other  kissed  glad 
And  lovely  Ma/st  Sifttutr. 

1  To  beseech;  to  adjure. 
HalMt  (hiOsX  V- 1  [O.  Fr.  havUer,  Fr.  haumr, 
to  heave,  to  lift  up.  from  LL.  dUiare,  from 
L.  ottta.  high.]    To  hoist 

He  .  .  .  Aa/mtfophissaOs.  Gr^/hn, 

TfalKmIng t  (h«l'sen-ingX  a.  Soundhig 
harshly  in  the  throat  or  tongue.    Cartw. 

Bftlier  (hft'ser),  n.  A  large  rope  of  a  size 
between  the  cable  and  the  tow-line;  a  haw- 
ser.   See  Hawser. 

Halt  (haltX  vi  [A  Sax.  healtian,  to  be 
lame,  htalt,  lame;  comp.  IceL  haltr,  halltr, 
Dan.  Sw.  halt.  Qoth.  halts,  lame.  Dan.  and 
8w.  hfUte,  to  limp :  the  connection  with  A. 
Sax.  hialden,  O.  hatUn,  to  hold,  is  doubtful 
Probably  cog.  with  L.  ctotidta.  lame.]  L  To 
limp;  to  be  lame. 

The  Unff  would  have  giren  onto  him  Judith,  the 
widowe  oTEarle  WaltbeoTus,  but  thee  refused  him 
because  that  he  hmiml  oo  the  one  leg^       Stow. 

1  To  stop  in  walking:  to  cease  to  advance; 
to  stop  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  on  a 
march,  as  a  body  of  troopsw— 3.  To  stand  in 
doubt  whether  to  proceed  or  what  to  do;  to 
hesitate;  to  linger,  to  loiter. 

Tin  hattinf  vengeance  overtook  our  age.    Dryden. 
How  kMig  AoiSr  ye  between  two  opfnioosr 

s  Ki  svffi.  at. 
4.  To  fail  or  come  short;  to  be  defective,  as 
in  connection  of  ideas  or  the  like;  to  be 
faulty  in  measure  or  versification;  as,  a 
halting  simile;  a  halting  sonnet 
Spen^r  hlmaetf  affects  the  obsolete. 
And  Sidney's  verse  Aaitt  ill  on  Roman  feet.     A^. 

Halt  (h»lt).  V.t.    To  stop ;  to  cause  to  cease 

marching;  as.  the  general  halted  his  troops 

for  refreshment 
BaltOiftltXa.  [A  Sax.  haalt,  Ume.  See  the 

verb.]    Lame;  not  able  to  walk  without 

limping. 

Bring  hither  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  Jk*lt,  and 
the  hUnd.  XiJm  ^y.  „. 

^■^JL^*'*^  n.  L  A  stopping;  a  stop  In 
walking  or  marching;  as.  the  troops  made  a 
halt  at  the  bridge.— 2.  The  act  of  limping; 
Umeneas:  as,  to  have  a  halt  in  one's  gait 

Baltt    Holds;  held.    Chaucer. 

Halter  (h»]f«rXn.  One  who  halU  or  Umps. 

Halter  (h»lt'erlt  n.  [A  Sax.  ha^fter,  head- 
stall, noose;  comp.  D.  LO.  and  O.  halftcr, 
O.  H.O.  haiftra,  hiOaftra,  D.  also  Aoirter.  with 
similar  meanings.  The  origin  is  doubtfuL 
But  for  the  presence  of  the  /  It  would  be 


easily  derived  from  A  Sax.  hcaidan,  O.  haU 
ten,  to  hold.]  I.  A  rope,  cord,  or  strap, 
forming  a  headstall  or  noose  for  leading  or 
confining  a  horse  or  other  animaL— 2.  A  rope 
specially  intended  for  hanging  malefactors. 
No  man  e'er  feh  the  halter  draw. 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law.      Tntm^uU. 

Halter  (h^irerX  v.  t  To  put  a  halter  on ;  to 
bind,  catch,  or  fasten  with  a  halter;  as,  to 
halter  a  horse. 

Halteres  (hal-td'rteX  n.  pi,  [Or.  haltiree, 
weii^ta  held  in  the  hands  to  give  an  impetus 
in  leaping,  from  hatlomai,  to  leap.1  The 
poisers  or  balancers  of  insects;  the  aborted 
second  pair  of  wings. 

Haltennant  (h»l't«r-manX  n.   A  hangman. 

It  Is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  man  to  good,  for 
kmttermtM  and  ballet -makers  were  not  better  set 
a-worke  this  ntany  a  day.   ButuUt  itflirm  Wit,  i&fi. 

Haltenaokt  (h#l'ter-sakX  n.  A  term  of  re- 
proach equivalent  to  Hang-dog. 

If  he  were  my  son.  I  would  hai^  him  up  by  the 
heels,  and  flea  aim.  and  salt  him,  whoreson  A«/0rr- 
*adH  Btau.&'Fi. 

Haltioa  (hal'ti-kaX  n,  (Or.  hdUUcoe,  good  at 
leaping,  from  haUomai,  to  leap.]  A  genus 
of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  fsinily  Chry- 
somellnsB,  populariy  known  as  flea-beetles. 
The  turnip-flea  (H.  rumorum\  whose  larvw 
are  sometimes  so  destructive  to  the  turnip 
crops,  furnishes  an  example.  They  have 
thickened  femora  to  their  hind  legs,  and 
jump,  hence  their  sdentiflo  and  popular 

Haltidda  (hal-Us'i-ddX  n.  pi  [See  Hal- 
tioa.] The  flea-beetles,  a  family  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  now  usually  included  under 
the  ChrysomelidflB.  destructive  to  crucifer- 
ous plants,  and  of  which  the  genus  Haltica 
is  the  type.    See  Haltioa. 

HaltlnJOy  (halt'ing-liX  adv.  In  a  halthig 
manner;  with  limping;  slowly. 

HaltiO  (hal'ti-oX  n.  In  Lapland  myth,  one 
of  the  guardian  spirits  of  Mount  NiemL 

From  this  height  (Niemi)  we  had  opportunity  seve- 
ral times  to  see  those  vapours  rise  from  the  lake, 
which  the  people  of  the  country  call  HaUi&x,  and 
which  they  deem  to  be  the  guardian  spirits  of  the 
mountain.  Mauftrtuis. 

HalTanner  (hal'van-«rX  n.     In  mining,  a 

miner  who  dresses  and  washes  the  impurities 

from  halvana 
HalTana  (hal'vancX  n.  p{.    In  mining,  ores 

not  sufficiently  rich  or  too  imptire  to  be 

offered  for  sale,  but  sometimes  sold  when 

washed  and  freed  from  impurities. 
Halye  (hlv),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  halved;  ppr. 

halving.  [Irom 

half.]    LTodi- 

vide  into  two 

equal  parts;  as, 

to     halve     an 

apple.  —  2.  To 

{oin  as  timbers 
»y  lapping  or 
letting  Into 
each  other.  The 
top  fig.  repre- 
sents the  simple 
lap-ioint.  and 
the  lower  one 
tiie  eommoQ 
halving. 

Halved  (hAvdX  a.  Jn  bot  appearing  as  if 
one  side  or  one  half  were  cut  away;  dimi- 
diate; hemirohericaL 

HalYe-netk  Baaye-net  (hftv'netX  n.  HceL 
h4fr,  a  kind  of  net  for  herring  ilshing.]  A 
standing-net,  placed  within  water-mark  to 

8revent  the  fishes  from  returning  with  the 
de.    [Scotch.] 

Halves  (hiivzX  n._pl  of  half. 

Haiy(h4TiXa.    Holy.    [Scotch.] 

Halyard  (hal'yilrd).  n.  [HaU  or  haul  and 
yarti.]  Aatit  a  rope  or  tackle  for  hoisting 
and  lowering  sails,  yards*  gaffs,  Ac.  Writ- 
ten also  Halliard. 

Halymotet  (hili-mdtX  n.  [Haly,  A.  Sax. 
hdlw,  holy,  and  nutU,  A  Sax.  gemAt,  a  meet- 
ins.]   A  holy  or  ecclesiastical  court 

Haiyattee  (hall-slteX  n.  pL  (Or.  AoZvm,  a 
chain.]  A  fossil  genus  of  coral  of  the  family 
Favositlds,  peculiar  to  the  paleozoic  strata. 
Called  also  Catenipora  and  Chain-pore  Coral 

Ham  (hamX  (A  Sax.  hdm,  a  house,  home, 
village,  town.]  A  common  element  in  Eng- 
lish pUce-names,  as  BuddnsAam,  Notting- 
ham, WrentAatit,  DurAom,  Ac  Hamleth 
a  diminutive. 

Ham  (haroX  n.  (A.  Sax.  ham,  hamm;  D. 
ham;  O.  hamnte,  a  ham.  Cog,  Or.  kampto, 
to  bend ;  W.  Ir.  and  Oael  com,  crooked, 
bent)  L  The  limer  or  hind  part  of  the 
knee:  the  inner  angle  of  the  Joint  which 
unites  the  thigh  and  the  leg  of  an  animal; 


Halving  (in  Joinery). 


the  thigh  of  any  animal.— 2.  The  thiah  of 
an  animal,  particularly  of  a  hog,  salted  and 
cured:  the  thigh  of  a  hog  salted  and  dried 
in  smoke. 

Ham  (hamX  v.t  To  make  into  ham;  to  cure 
meat,  as  beef,  pork.  &c.,  by  salting  and 
drying  In  smolca 

Hamadryad  (ham'a-dri-adx  n.  pi.  EamBr 
drsrads,  Hamadryadea  (ham'a-dri-adx, 
ham-a-dri'ad-^X  I^i*-  hamadryas,  from 
hama,  together,  and  drys,  a  tree,  a  nymph 
whose  life  was  bound  up  with  that  of  some 
tree.  ]  In  Ctreek  and  Roman  antiq.  a  wood- 
nymph,  feigned  to  live  and  die  with  Uie 
tree  to  which  she  was  attached.        s 

The  common  opinion  concerning  the  nymphs, 
whom  the  ancients  called  hamadryads,  is  more  to 
the  honour  of  trees  than  anything  yet  mentioned. 
It  was  thought  that  the  fate  of  these  nymphs  had  so 
near  a  dependence  on  some  trees,  more  especially 
ottks,  that  they  lived  and  died  together.    Sjfectator. 

Hamadryaa  (ham'a-dri-aaX  n.  A  dog-faced 
ape  (Cynocephalut  hamadryas),  a  native  of 
Abyssinia. 

Hamal  (ha'malX  n.  A  porter  in  Constan- 
tinople. The  hamals  carry  immense  weights 
between  them,  suspended  on  poles  sup- 
ported on  their  shoulders. 

HamamelldaoeiB  nia-ma-m6ai-d6''sd-£X  n. 
pi  [Or.  hamamilis,  hamamilidos,  a  tree 
with  fruit  like  the  pear.]  Witch-hazels, 
a  small  natural  order  of  epigynous  exo- 
genous plants  of  Lindley's  umbellal  alli- 
ance, much  diffused  but  none  £uro];>ean. 
They  consist  of  small  trees  or  shrubs,  vary- 
ing in  height  from  6  to  80  feet  They  have 
alternate,  stipulate,  feather-veined  leaves, 
and  small  axillary  unisexual  flowers,  and 
are  allied  on  the  one  hand  to  Bruniacess 
and  on  the  other  to  Comaceie. 

HamarthrltlB  (ham-Ur-thri'tisX  n.  [Or. 
hama,  at  once,  and  arthritis,  gout,  from 
arthron,  a  Joint]  In  nud  universal  gout, 
or  gout  in  all  the  joints. 

Hamate  (h&'m&tX  a.  [L.  hamatus,  hookeil, 
from  hamus,  a  hook.]    Hooked;  entangled. 

Hamated  (h&'m&t-edX  a.  Hooked  or  set 
with  hooks. 

Haml>let  (ham^blX  ^l  [A  Sax.  hamelan, 
to  hamstring,  from  ham.]  1.  To  hamstring. 
2.  To  render  dogs  unfit  for  hunting  by  cut- 
ting out  the  balls  of  the  feet 

Hamburg-lake  (ham'berg-l&kX  n.  A  cochi- 
neal pigment  of  a  purplish  colour,  inclining 
tocrunson. 

Hamlrarg-wliite  (ham'bdrg-whltX  n.  A 
pigment  composed  of  two  parts  of  barytes 
and  one  of  white-lead. 

Ham-onrer  (ham1cfir-«rX  >k  One  who  cures 
meat  as  beef.  pork.  <&c,  by  salting  and 
drying. 

Hame  (h&mX  n.  [Comp.  D.  haam,  same 
meaning.]  One  of  two  curved  pieces  of 
wood  or  metal  in  the  harness  of  a  draught 
horse,  to  which  the  traces  are  fastened,  and 
which  lie  upon  the  collar  or  have  pads  at- 
tached to  them  fitting  the  horse's  neck. 

Hame  (himX  n.  Home.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.1 

Hame  (nimX  n.  A  rare  form  of  haulm,  a 
stalk  of  gram. 

Hamei,tv.t  (see  Hamblb.]  To  hamstring; 
to  cut  off.    CmiKcer. 

Hamel  (ham'elX  n.  The  name  for  the  bright 
star  « in  the  constellation  Aries. 

Hamely  (h&m'liX  a.  Homely;  familiar. 
[Scotch.) 

aameri.t    For  Hammers.    Chaueer. 

Hameaudcen  (h&m'suk-nX  n.  [A.Sax.Adm, 
home,  and  seean,  seeean,  to  seek.  Comp. 
IceL  heimsdkn,  an  attack  on  one's  house;  O. 
heimsuehen,  to  ravage.]  In  .Scott  law.  the 
offence  of  feloniously  beating  or  assaulting  a 
person  in  his  own  house  or  dwelling-place. 

fiamlftorm  (h&'mi-formX  a.  [L.  hamus,  a 
hook,  »nd  forma,  form.]  In  tool  curved  at 
the  extremity,  so  as  to  resemble  a  hook. 

Hamiltonla  (ham-il-ton'i-aX  n.  [In  honour 
of  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Philadelphia,  an  eminent 
botanist  1  A  genus  of  North  American  and 
East  Indian  plants,  nat  order  Cinchonace». 
The  species  are  shrubs  with  fragrant  flowers, 
which  have  a  funnel-shaped  corolla.  They 
are  cultivated  in  stovea 

Hamite  (hamltX  n.  [From  L.  hamus.  a 
hook.  ]  A  genus  of  fossil  cephalopods,  allied 
to  the  Ammonites:  so  named  from  the  shell 
being  hooked  or  bent  on  itself,  instead  of 
being  spiral.  They  are  peculiar  to  the  chalk 
or  greensand. 

Hamitlo  (ham-lf  ikX  a.  ReUiUng  to  Ham 
or  his  descendants ;  specifically,  appellative 
of  a  class  of  African  tongues,  comprising  the 
ancient  Hieroglyphic  language,  Coptic,  the 
Ethiopian  or  Abysainian.  ttie  Libyan  or  Ber- 


ch.etain;     efa,8c.kMA;     g,go;     J,>ob;     fi,  Fr.  Urn;     ng,  siiv;     ra,  Oen;  th,  £«n;     w,  irig;    wh,  wAig;    xh,  arore.-See  Kir. 
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ber,  and  the  Hottentot  groaps.  The  alli- 
ances of  this  claM  hare  not  yet  been  dia- 
ttnctly  ascertained. 

Tfa^miriw  (hamldnX  n.  A  pudding  made  of 
a  shoolder  of  muttion. 

Hamlet  (hamletX  n.  (Dim.  of  A.  Sax.  Adm, 
home.]  A  small  village;  a  litUe  duster  of 
houses  in  the  country. 

The  country  wasted  and  tibe  kmmUtt  boroed. 

Hamleteil  (hamlet-ed),  a.  Accustomed  to 
a  hamletk  or  to  |i  countiy  life. 

He  is  properly  and  pitiedly  to  be  cotmted  akme 
that  is  illiterate.and  unactively  lives  hamUttd  in  some 
untra veiled  villain  of  the  duller  country.     FtUham. 

Hamniol  (ham'mel),  n.  A  small  shed  and 
yard  used  for  sheltering  fattening  cattle. 
See  HSM  MBL. 

Hanunsr  (ham'mAr),  «.  tA.  Sax.  liamar; 
comp.  D.  hanur,  G.  and  Dan.  hammer.  Icel. 
Jutmarr,  O.H.O.  hamar.  In  IceL  and  A.  Sax. 
the  word  also  means  a  rock,  and  the  term 
may  hare  been  originally  applied  to  a  stone 
implement  for  striking  with.  ]  L  An  instru- 
ment for  driving  nails,  beating  metals,  and 
the  Uke.  consisting  usually  of  an  iron  head, 
fixed  crosswise  to  a  handle.— 2.  Something 
which  in  form  or  action  resembles  the  com- 
mon hammer;  as,  (a)  ttie  part  of  a  clock 
which  strikes  upon  the  bell  to  indicate  the 
hour;  the  striker,  (b)  One  of  the  small 
padded  mallets  by  which  the  strings  of  a 
piano  are  struck,  (e)  That  part  in  the  lock 
of  a  gun.  rifle,  ^.,  which  when  the  trigger 
is  pulled  falls  with  a  smart  blow,  and  causes 
the  explosion  of  the  detonating  substance 
in  connection  with  the  powder.  (In  the  old 
flint-lock  it  was  a  piece  of  steel  covering  the 
pan  and  struck  by  the  flint)  (d)  In  anat. 
the  malleus  or  outermost  of  the  lour  small 
bones  of  the  ear.— 3.  Fig.  anything  destruc- 
tive. 

That  renowned  pillar  of  truth,  and  Aammer  of 
heresies.  St.  Augustine.  HukewiU. 

—To  bring  to  the  hammer,  to  sell  by  auction, 
from  the  auctioneer  using  a  small  hammer 
to  knock  down  the  goods  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Ty^iwmar  (ham'mdr).  v.t  L  To  beat  with  a 
hammer;  as.  to  hammer  iron  or  steeL— 

2.  To  form  or  forge  with  a  hanuner;  to  shape 

by  beating. 

Some  hamnur  helmets  for  the  fighting  field. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  woric  in  the  mind;  to  contrive  by  in- 
tellectual labour;  to  excogitate:  usually 
with  out;  as.  to  hammer  out  a  scheme. 

Who  was  kmrntmerittg  out  a  penny  dialorue. 

Hanmier  (ham'm^r).  v.i.  l.  To  strike  any- 
thing repeatedly,  as  with  a  hammer.— 2.  To 
work;  to  be  busy;  to  labour  in  contrivance. 

Nor  necd'kt  thou  much  importune  me  to  that. 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  kammerinf. 

Shak. 

8.  To  be  working  or  in  agltaticm;  to  keep  up 
an  excited  state  of  feeling. 

Vengeance  \s  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand; 
Blood,  and  revenge  are  hammering^  in  my  head. 

SMmM. 

Hamxnerable  (ham'm«r-a-blX  a.  That  may 
be  shaped  by  a  hammer;  malleable.  Sher- 
wood. 

Hammer-aze  (ham'm^r-ax).  n.  A  tool  con- 
sisting of  a  hammer  and  axe  combined  on 
one  handle. 

Hammeivbeaiii  (ham'mAr-b§m),  n.  A  short 
beam  attached  to  the  foot  of  a  principal 


way  across  the  apartments.  The  hammw- 
beam  is  generally  supported  by  a  rib  rising 
np  from  a  corbel  below;  and  in  its  turn 
forms  the  support  of  anoUier  lib,  constitut- 
ing with  that  qurinsing  from  the  oi^>osite 
hammer-beam  an  arch.  Although  occupying 
the  place  of  a  tie  in  the  roofing,  it  does  not 
act  as  a  tie;  it  is  essentiaUv  a  lever,  as  wfll 
be  obvious  on  an  examination  of  the  flgme, 
which  is  a  representation  of  the  roof  of 
Westminster  HalL  Here  the  inner  end  of 
the  hanuner-beam  ▲  receives  the  weight  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  roof,  wnleb  is 
balanced  by  the  pressure  of  the  principal  at 
its  outer  end. 

Hammer-cloth  (ham'mto-klothX  n.  The 
cloth  which  covers  the  driver's  seat  in  some 
kinds  of  carriages:  so  called  perhaps  from 
the  old  practice  of  carrying  a  hammer,  nails, 
Ac.,  in  a  little  pocket  nid  by  this  cloth,  or 
rather,  as  Skeat  explains  it,  from  D.  hemel 
and  £.  doth,  hemel  meaning  the  top  or  cover 
of  a  coach,  also  heaven  (=G.  himmel). 

Hammer -dressed  (ham'm^r-drest),  a. 
Dressed  or  prepared  with  a  hammer;  espe- 
cially applied  to  a  building-stone  which  has 
been  dressed  with  a  pointed  hammer  or 
pick. 

Hammerer  (ham'mir-^rX  n.  One  who  works 
with  a  hammer. 

Hammer-flsh  (ham'n^-flsh),  n.  A  rapa- 
cious flsh  of  the  family  Squalidn  or  sharks, 
the  balanoe-flsh.  Zygoma  vuloarii,  Z.  mcU- 
leus,  or  Sphyma  zygatna;  called  also  Ham- 
mer-headed Shark,  from  the  shape  of  its 
head,  which  resembles  a  double-headed 
hammer.  Written  also  Hammer-head.  See 
Shark. 

Hammer-harden  (harn'm^r-hkr-dn). «.  (.  To 
harden,  as  a  metal,  by  hammering  in  the 
cold  state. 

Hammer-head  niam'm6r-hed).  n.    l.  The 

Eiece  of  iron  which  forms  the  head  of  a 
ammer.— 2.  Same  as  Hammer-jUh. 
Hammer-headed  (ham'm«r-hed-ed),  a. 
Having  a  head  like  a  hanmier.    See  Ham- 

MBR-FISH. 

Hammerman  (ham'm^r-man).  n.  One  who 
beats  or  works  with  a  hammer;  specifically, 
in  Scotland,  a  smith,  or  worker  in  metal. 

Hammer-oyster  (ham'm^r-ois-t^r),  n.  Mai- 
letu  vulgaris,  a  bivalve  shell-fish  found  in 
the  West  Indies,  resembling  the  pearl-ovster 
when  young,  but  when  mature  resembling 
the  form  of  a  hammer. 

Hammochrysos  (ham-mokil'Bos).  n.  [Or. 
hammos,  sand,  and  chrysos,  gold.]  An  old 
term  for  a  variety  of  sandstone  having 
spangles  of  gold  colour  interspersed  in  it 

Hftinniftnir  (ham'mok),  n.  [Sp.  hamaea; 
Pg.  maca.    A  word  of  Indian  origin.    Co- 


form  corresponding  to  D.  AaptrBm,  to 
mer,  falter,  sUck  UmL    Comp.  fie  ' 


Roof.  Westminster  HalL 


rafter  in  a  roof,  in  the  place  of  tiie  tie-beam. 
Hammer-beams  are  UMd  in  pairs,  and  pro- 
ject from  the  wall,  extending  less  than  half 


Sailor's  Hammock  suspended  by  hooks. 

Iambus,  in  the  Narrative  of  his  first  Voyage, 
says:— 'A  great  many  Indians  in  canoes 
came  to  the  ship  to-day  for  the  purpose  of 
bartering  their  cotton,  and  hamaeae  or  nets 
in  which  they  sleep.  1  A  kind  of  hanging 
bed.  consisting  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  usually 
canvas,  or  netting,  abont  0  feet  lonsr  and 
3  feet  wide,  gathered  at  the  ends  and  sus- 
pended by  cords  and  hooks.    It  veiy  oom- 

t    monly  forms  a  bed.  or  a  receptacle  for  a 

'    bed.  on  board  of  ships. 
Hammock -racks,  Hammo<^- battens 
(ham'mok-raks.  ham'mok-bat-tnz),  n.  Cleats 

I    or  battens  from  which  the  luunmocks  are 
suspended. 
Hamous,  Hamose  (hft'mus,  h&'m6s),  a.  fL. 

I    hamue,  a  hook.    Cog.  Celt.  cam.  crooked.] 

I    In  bot.  hooked;  having  the  end  hooked  or 
curved. 

Hamper  (ham'p^r),  n.    (Contr.  from  hana- 
per  (whicn  see).  ]    A  kind  of  rude  basket  or 

I    wicker-work  receptacle,  generally  of  con- 

,    siderable  size,  and  chiefly  used  as  a  case  for 

'    pacldng  articles  in. 
dampertCham'p^rXn.  [See  the  verb.  1  LA 
fetter  or  some  instrument  that  shackles. 

Shacklockes.  Mopm/trt,  gyves,  and  chains. 

Str  T.  firtrwne. 

2.  Haul,  a  collective  name  for  things  which, 
though  necessary  to  the  equipment  of  a 
ship,  are  in  the  way  in  time  of  service. 
Hamper  (ham'p^r).  v.t  [Perhaps  a  nasalised 


stammer,  to  halt  in  waUdag;  hmmfm  ar 
AofiMiifti*,  to  hamper,  to  hem  im;  Oofli.  aani/'s,. 
AoflTs,  mutilated;  O.  Aiwwpeln,  hikmipelb^  to> 
limp.]  L  To  ahackle ;  to  •nUnpU ;  to  im- 
pede in  motion  or  progress,  or  to  reader 
progress  difficult  to;  io  perplex;  to 
barrass;  to  encumber. 

a  Hon  kan^ptftd  in  a  net. 

Tber  AtfiMj^fr  and  entangle 
tiieir  ffight  upward. 

2.  To  derange  or  put  out  of  woridng  order^ 
as  a  piece  of  mechanism. 
I  kttmfertd^t  lode  of  the  Sbraiy  door. 

Hamper  (ham'pAi%T.t.    To  put  into  a  ham- 


soqIs,  and  hinder 
TtUtismt. 


per. 
uani 


Hamster  {Cricehts  vtUf^ris 
oi/rumt>itm.rius\. 


famflhackle  (hamlihak-n.ul  mem  and 
thackle  (which  see).  ]  To  fasten  the  head  of 
a  horse  or  cow  to  one  of  its  forelegs  to  pre- 
vent it  from  running  away  or  wandering  too> 
far;  hence,  to  curb,  to  restrain. 
Hamster  (ham'stdrX  n.  (O.  Aaiiis<«r,O.H.O. 
hami$tro,hama§tro,  a  hamster.]  A  genua 
of  rodent  burrowing  quadrupeds  (Criceins> 

of  the  rat  fsmily 
^^N\^flH^XV.  (Muridn).  and  re- 
^^^^^^^^■■^     sembling  the  trua 

raU  in  their  denti- 
tion, but  differinff 
in  having  short 
hairy  tails  as  well 
as  cheek-poucfaea. 
in  which  they  con- 
vey grain,  peaa, 
acorns.  &c,  to  their  winter  res^enoe.  The 
common  hamster  of  the  north  of  £arop» 
and  Asia  (C.  vuiaarie  or  frumentaritu)  is 
of  the  size  of  the  water-rat,  but  is  of  a 
browner  colour,  and  ita  belly  and  legs  are 
yellow.  In  its  burrow,  which  consists  of 
several  compartments— one,lined  with  straw 
or  hay,  being  reserved  for  sleeping— it  stores 
as  much  as  00  lbs.  of  com  or  1  cwt.  of  beans 
as  provision  for  the  milder  months  of  winter, 
hybemating  during  the  colder  nnrntha  It 
is  carnivorous  as  well  as  graminlvorooa. 
The  hamster  is  not  known  in  Britain,  but  ia 
conunon  in  Germany  and  Poland. 
HamstrtnjBr  (ham'stringX  a.  [Hmm  and 
string.  1  Tne  tendon  or  one  of  the  tendona 
of  the  nam. 

Hamstring  (ham'string),  v.t  prei  ft  pp. 
hemutrungoT  hamstringed;  ppr.  hamstring- 
ing. To  cut  the  tendons  of  the  ham,  and 
thus  to  lame  or  disable. 

He  defended  himself  desperately,  and  would  have 
cut  his  way  through  them,  had  they  not  kmnutrimgttt 
his  horse.  Mmttmtmy. 

ffavnniar  fham'Q-ldr),  a.  [See  Humun.) 
Hooklike;  nooked. 

Hamnlose  (ham'a-16s),  a.  [See  Hamtlub.  1 
In  6ot  covered  with  uttle  books,  or  having 
a  little  hook  at  the  end. 

Hamnlos  (ham'fi-lusX  n.  [L. ,  a  little  hook, 
dim.  of  Aamtis,  a  hook.]  A  Uttle  hook;  aa 
(a)  in  anat.  the  hooklike  portion  of  the 
pterygoid  process  of  the  spheni^  bona,  or 
any  umilar  object,  (b)  In  boL  a  kind  of 
hooked  bristle  found  in  the  flower  of  Un- 
cinia. 

Han.t    An  old  plural  and  inf.  of  have, 

Han  (ban),  n.  The  name  given  to  the  Chin- 
ese dynasty  founded  by  Sau-tsu,  and  last- 
ing from  B.O.  206  to  A.1>.  220.  It  is  the  most 
celebrated  of  aU  the  dvnaaties  of  China,  and 
with  it  commences  the  modem  history  of 
that  empire. 

Hanapt  (han'ap).  n.  (Bee  Hahapul)  A 
rich  ulver  or  golden  goblet  or  tankard  for- 
merly used  on  state  occasions. 

Hanaper  (ha'na-p^rX  n.  [L.L.  Aaiiapmtim, 
a  large  vessel,  properlv  a  rec^tacla  for 
cups,  hence  for  any  valuables,  from  L.Ik 


Hanaper  used  for  keeping  the  Records. 

hanapue,  anapus,  a  vessel,  a  cup.  Fr.  honmp, 
a  drinldngbowl,  a  word  of  Teutonic  orleln;. 
comp.  O.H.Q.  Aiiap,  hnepf,  O.  netpf,  A.  Aax. 


Fate,  flkr,  fat,  fsU;       md,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mtive;       t<ibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c  abvne;      f,  Sc  iey. 


JM<».  a  (obWt,  ■  bo*l.l  lAklDilof 
DHdlaevljidan  bj  thaUunoI  lb 
for  boldlng  and  oanyiu  with  tlisn 
DUiDaTut£arJoiinMrMlhi>niitli  ' 
Ika  kW(  tfiUBiT.  Tha  clarfe 
of  Uu  uuupar  •*■  u  oBlceT  wl 


■■  dna  to  Ui«  king  for 


id  wilt*.  Then 


at  Um  bttttper  TUa  word  titenfon  ui- 
■wwwItoUuBOdOTnaaktfiw.— JTaiuptT- 
■fki,  of  Iba  Conn  at  Chmetrj.  •*>  «l>ad 
GcttM*  all  writ*  nsaidina  ttae  puUk  wan 
Mwa  kant  In  a  banipat  (inMwHwni 
«iBcanil>«  ths  crown  In  a.UUla 


!.  t  A  bamiwT'     lleGamL 

Butoa,)  uimnl  (ftKut).  For  AOaiut. 
See  Enhance, 

BaaM  <bani),  n.  [A  fonn  ofAaiindt.]  1.  Id 
skA.  ■  lenn  lomaUinH  lued  ai  (nion)inniii 
wlUi  Asunek  (which  we),  bf  oliler  wHten 
mora  eipwlall]'  ■pplled  to  (a)  llw  lower 
part,  abon  the  aprtnalnjf,  nf  thme  and  four 
MDtrvd  iTchaa.  (k)  A  imall  arch  br  which 
a  itnlf  h(  lintel  !•  •omellRin  united  to  Ita 
Jamb  or  lnp«t.  Written  aba  Hame. 
&  fL  Naut  talli  at  the  Bfe-raili  plREvd  pn 
bafniteia  on  the  poop  and  qnafter-deck 
down  (0  tha  santcwar. 

BailQli  (banch).  n.  In  srflA.  lazne  aa  ffatpiM, 

Haaalllliol  (han'thln-ol).  n.  The  Meilcan 
nama  Inr  Hiimia  mlicifiiiii.  a  plant  of  tbs 
nat  order  Lythrtceie,  which  li  a  powerful 
radotinc  ana  diuretic,  and  !•  mneb  In  repute 

Huu)lhand).o.  rcommon.fnfomBtmlnB 
but  llltls  from  the  Euliah.  to  all  Ihs  Tea- 
tonic  tonguea,  ProbabW  allied  to  Oott^ 
AinfAan,  to  captare;  O.lrria  Aurufn.  henda, 
to  take:  R.  Aewl.  Amf.  to  hIu,  Aoil.  Hlied; 
perhapt  alio  Aunt,  Aonnd.  Handxl,  handi/, 
kandtom  are  derirativea.)  1.  la  man,  tbe 
■-        -the  palm 


hand,  properly  apealcliis.  la  tbe  power  of 
oppoiinc  the  tboiab  to  lbs  other  Ongen 
aillier  ilnslT  or  In  combination.    Tha  hand 


ol  man  alone  eiempunea  Ihla  coadlUon,  that 
of  the  apea  and  nonksji  belnp  able  to  Iml- 
tole  hut  feebly  tha  oppoiltlan  of  the  thumb 
and  tbe  flngen.  The  human  hand  Ucom- 
poaeil  of  twentT-ienn  bonea,  namalj.  the 
eiiiht  bnn«  of  (he  caiput  or  writl.  tbe  Dts 
bona  of  tha  matacarpna  formloK  the  palm. 
and  tbe  fouttean  bone!  or  pbalangei  ol  tlie 
lingua  Ol  tbeaa  phalanoea  the  thumb  ha* 
'---  ■—   -"  "IB  Other  diglti  baring    ' 


I  of  the  ] 


of  pncadun 

8.  Agency;  part  In  peiforrnlng 


ha"£ad  a  AOfuf  X 


10.  In  eanffiJayiiM,  (a)  the  cardi  held  by  a 
alngla  ptajar.  <fi)  One  of  the  plaiera.  the 
4ldiT  kani  being  tbe  plater  littlng  oeit 
after  the  dealer  In  the  order  In  "brch  tbe 


ilngle  TODnd  iil 
caroa  dealt  at  < 
odd  tilck  at  tl 


II.  Ai  much  la  may  ba  held  In  lb*  band: 

speclBcally,  (a)  lite  of  any  article  of  lale : 
la,  llTe  orancree  or  Bra  at 
»<ind,((.lir'"-  — 
head  of  tol 


«  aa.  a  good  Aaruf  i  ^ 


Ifmoally 


a  poor  Aand  _, — , -„.  --,  . 

there  It  a  reference  to  loma  ipeclal  fi 

or  ability  aacrlbad  or  denied  U 

and  In  one  or  two  other  pi 

deinlTed  of  bla  aelf-pi 


pnaent  and  within  n 
uynte"t'!i^eTm 


fiifdc  or  kgaorucc.  yrr^  TajtlMr. 

—Atfnt  land,  from  tbe  producer,  or  new; 

nt  tiior^  Aand,  or  almply  teeend  hand,  fiom 

an  Inlermedlala  purchiuer.  or  old  or  uaed; 

a*.  Ibaie  good*  were  bought  at  jinf  Aand; 

thia  book  wai  obtained  atamd  kand^At 

tha  hand  or  haiuU  *J-  See  above  qnder 
-Bv  Jtond,  with  tha  handi,  In 
'--    "-    'nitmmenlalltj   of 


In  /olcDii'/v,  the  foot"  of't"hawk;"\n  thii 

■iirr  nf  \  Inchs:  a  palm:  ^ipUed  chiefly  to 
bunei;  a*.  shorH  It  kaixlihl^— L  Side: 

..J, — .,__   -'"-nrlght  or  left;  a*.oB 

■■-  t;  thi>  ii  admitted 
_..  all  Udeaor  by  all 

^ _.  _  _..,. rf:e:  handiwork:  work- 

mamhlp:  that  la,  tha  effect  far  [he  caua,  the 
hand  being  the  Initnimant  ol  action. 


ch,  cAaln;      Ch.Sc.  lo**;      g.po;     J.job:      A,  Fr,  ton; 


meaning  &— . 
dlillnclion    fi 

SoFul  -/oi-  oiw'j 


Wynd/*r . 

—ffm  Aamf  le  Aanil.  fron  one  penon  to 
another.  —  /a  Aand .  (o)  pnaent  payment, 

8)  In  tbe  ilata  of  preparation 
on.  -We  ban  ipor)  '-  '  — 
— Q^oU  Aandf.t  In  any 


la  haiaiupplyaf  goodaonAanif.— On 
arnit,  ondar  one'a  care  or  manigemei 


thaae  Inwanl  wan  oni 
-Tohaliand,lomi/Ji: 
already  prepared;  nady  to  ba  ncalye 


ne.     Thia  deed  la  executed 
Id  and  aeal  of  the  owner.-f/a»d  in  • 
,1  the  name  of  an  old  game  pnhibl 
a  lUtute  ot  Edward  IvT'i  nlgn.-/fi 
Aand,  with   "       "  "        " 


to  climb  Zind  f 


IS— ^j<  kravy  Aand,  m 
—A  luAl  Aand.  gantl 
AnoUhaML  Saeabo 


>ped; 

conJoinUy:  onlledly. 

Fid,  by  piaalng  tha  hand* 
cinre  or  abore  another;  a*. 
crkawt;  alio,  npldlVaa. 


rerity  or  opiveealon. 
meat;  moditrBtlnD.— 

■a:  oaraieaanei*.— A 
ipllne ;  rlgoroua 
,inuocence:  free- 


al  Aand,  t  ume  a*  n«a*y  m 


— Ziig^AfinAand.eaiytomanu*.  Seeabi 
Hravy  on  Aand.— To  ail:  On  hand  ijf,  to 
in  marriage. —Til  bt  Aand  and  pIoH  u 


wtrain  completely. 


lo  be  inaeporable;  U 


o  change  aid 


a  Aand.-     Shak. 


—Of  hand,  without  delay,  hetltatlon,  t 
dltncnlty:  immedlatciv;  dciterouiiy;  witl 
out  pnvioui  pnparatJoiL.— f?/*  ons't  hand 


inpantJoii.-0/  > 
-O/AuAandj.  ai 


-Oim  nw  vmir  ftandi,  lup 

Sal.-To^l*i^»a"ido',to 
n  manian.— Tn  Aaet  a  liaru 

'  P^  "'J 


handi  full,  to  be  fully  i 


1  one'*  own  with:  t 


.Dn.(n)to*e 
tf  handt.  a  c 


to  gire  aatUtatice.— To  mala  a  hand 
pnmt:  to  gain  an  advantage. 

— TojioiiriiinfeT'  m  [lit  handi.  in  (he  I 
put  forth  Uu  Aand  a^injl.  hi  the  m>\ 


HAND 
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HANDLE 


12.— To  put  (me'8  lumd  to  a  neighbour^M 
goods,  in  the  Bible,  to  steal  them.  Ex.  xxiL 
8.— To  put  the  last  hand  or  Jlniahinn  hand 
to,  to  complete;  to  perfect;  to  make  the 
last  corrections  or  give  the  final  polish.— To 
«et  the  hand  to,  to  engage  in;  to  nndertake. 

That  the  Lord  thjr  God  may  bless  thee,  in  all  thou 
jttttst  thine  hand  t».  Deut.  xxiii.  a& 

—To  shake  hands,  to  clasp  the  right  hand 
mutually  (with  or  without  a  shake),  as  a 
greeting  or  in  token  of  friendship  or  re- 
conciliation. —  To  strike  hands,  to  make  a 
contract  or  to  become  surety  for  another's 
debt  or  good  behaviour.  Prov.  rvii  18. 
—To  take  by  the  hand,  to  take  under  one's 
protection.— To  take  in  hand,  to  attempt: 
to  undertake.  Luke  L  1.  Also,  to  seize  ana 
deal  with.  —To  UHish  one*8  hands  qf,  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  witii;  to  renounce  all 
connection  with  or  interest  in. 
Hand  (hand),  v.t  1.  To  give  or  transmit 
with  the  hand ;  as,  hand  me  a  book.— 2.  To 
lead,  guide,  and  lift  with  the  hand;  to  con- 
duct 

An|(eb  did  hand  her  up,  who  next  God  dwell. 

£hnn€. 

8.  t  To  manage  with  the  hand  or  hands. 

I  bless  my  chain,  I  hand  my  oar. 

Nor  think  on  all  I  left  on  shore.       Prior. 

4.  t  To  seize;  to  lay  hands  on. 

I.et  him  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eves. 
First  hand  me :  on  mine  own  accord.  I'm  ofl*. 

Shah. 

h.  NaxU.  to  furl,  as  a  sail— 6.  t  To  pledge  by 
the  hand ;  to  handfast 

If  any  two  be  but  once  handtd  in  the  church,  and 
have  tasted  in  any  sort  the  nuptial  bed.      Milton. 

—To  hand  doum,  to  transmit  in  succession, 
as  from  father  to  son,  or  from  predecessor 
to  successor;  as,  fables  are  Aaiufed  doum  from 
age  to  age. 
Handt  (hand),  v.i.  To  go  hand  in  hand ;  to 
co-operate. 

Let  but  my  power  and  means  hand  with  my  will. 

Massiiiger. 

Hand  (hand),  a.  Belonging  to  or  used  by 
the  hand:  much  used  In  composition  for 
that  which  is  manageable  or  wrought  by  the 
hand;  as,  Aami-barrow,  Aamf-bell,  hand- 
loom,  Aatid-saw,  dto.  Anciently,  when  pre- 
fixed to  names  of  animals,  it  signified  tame 
or  pet;  as,  a  hand-yroVt,  a  tame  wolf. 

Though  I  am  tame,  and  bred  up  with  my  wrongs. 
Which  are  my  foster-brothers.  I  may  leap, 
Like  a  hand-moM,  into  my  natural  wiidness. 
And  do  an  outragie.  Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Hand-ball  (hand'bftlX  n.  A  game  with  a 
ball. 

HandbazTOW  (hand'ba-rdX  n.  A  kind  of 
litter  or  stretcher,  sometimes  flat,  some- 
times trough-shaped,  with  handles  at  each 
end.  carried  between  two  persons. 

Handbasket  (hand'bas-ketX  n.  A  small  or 
portable  basket 

Handbell  (handlMl),  n.  A  small  bell  rung 
by  the  hand,  as  opposed  to  one  with  bell- 
ropes;  a  table-bell. 

HUid-bUl  (handl)ilX  n.  An  instrument  for 
pruning  trees. 

aand-1^  (handl>UX  n.  A  loose  printed 
paper  or  sheet  to  be  circulated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  some  public  announcement 

Handblow  (handl)ld),  n.  A  blow  or  stroke 
with  the  hand. 

Hand-book  (hand'buk),  n.  A  small  book  or 
treatise  such  as  may  be  easily  held  in  the 
hand ;  a  manual  or  compendium ;  a  guide- 
book for  travellers. 

Hand-braoe  (hand'br&s),  n.  A  boring-tool, 
consisting  of  a  cranked  spindle,  at  one  end 
of  which  a  broad  head  or  breastplate  is 
attached  by  a  swivel,  so  that  it  may  remain 
stationarv  while  the  crank  is  turned,  the 
other  end  having  a  socket  into  which  a  drill 
can  be  fixed.     Weale. 

Hand-breadth  (handliredth},  n.  A  space 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  hand ;  a  palm. 
Ex.  XXV.  25. 

The  Eastern  people  determined  their  hand-brendth 
by  the  breadth  of  barleycorns,  ^x  makint;  a  digit, 
and  twenty-four  a  hand's  breadth.         Arvnthnot. 

Hand-car  (handlclUr).  n.  A  hand  cart  or 
carriage.    [United  Statea] 

Hand-cart  (handlcart).  n.  A  cart  drawn  or 
pushed  by  hand. 

Hand-cloth (handldothyn.  A  handkerchief. 

Hand-craft  (handlaaft),  ti.  Same  as  Han- 
dicraSt 

Hand-craftaman  Oiand^krafts-man),  n.  A 
handicraftsman.    SwiSi. 

BandCOlT  (handlnif).  i\.  [A  Rax.  handeops 
—  hand,  the  hand,  eon>,  cops,  a  fetter.]  A 
manacle  or  fastening  for  the  hand,  consist- 
ing of  an  iron  ring  round  the  wrist,  usuaUy 


connected  by  a  short  chain  with  one  on  the 
other  wrist 

Handcoir  (handlcuf),  v.t  To  manacle;  to 
confine  the  hands  with,  or  as  firmly  as  with 
handcuffs. 

If  he  cannot  carry  an  ox,  like  Milo.  he  will  not.  like 
Milo,  be  hamtoijffid  in  the  oak  by  attempting  to  rend 
it.  H^y. 

Hand-director  (hand'di-rekt-^rX  n.  An  in- 
strument designed  to  assist  a  player  of  the 
piano  to  acquire  a  good  position  of  the  hands 
and  arms;  a  hand-guide. 

Hand-drop  (hand'drop),  n.  A  popular  term 
for  paralysis  of  the  hand,  produced  by  the 
action  of  lead. 

Handed  (handled),  o.  1.  With  hands  joined. 
Into  their  inmost  bower,  handed  they  went  Milton. 

2.  Having  a  hand  possessed  of  any  peculiar 
property:  used  especially  in  composition 
with  qualifying  words;  as,  right-Aand«<f, 
IcHirhandjtd,  empty-Aamfed,  f ull-Aanded,  Ac. 

What  false  Italian, 
As  poisonous  tonj^ued  as  handed,  hath  prevailed. 

Shak. 

Hander  (hand'^r),  n.    One  who  hands  or 

transmits ;  a  conveyer  in  successioiL    Dry- 

d/en. 
HandCBJtt  (hand'fast),  n.  1.  Hold;  custody; 

power  of  confining  or-  keeping. 

If  that  shepherd  is  not  in  hand-fcut,  let  him  flv. 

2.  Oripe;  grasp;  hold  upon. 

Should  leave  the  hand/ast  that  he  had  of  grace. 
To  fall  into  a  woman's  easy  arms.       Beau.  &•  Fl. 

HandflEMtt  (hand'fast),  a.  Fast  by  contract; 
betrothed,  or  united  as  if  by  betrothal 

A  virgine  made  hatuf/ast  to  Christ.         Bale. 

HandfBMtt  (hand'fast),  v.t  [A.  Sax.  hand- 
fastan,  to  pledge  one's  hand.]  L  To  pledge; 
to  betroth;  to  bind. 

If  a  damsel  that  is  a  virgin  be  handfasted  to  any 
man  (betrothed,  present  version). 

Deut  xxii.  73.    CoverdaUs  Trans. 

2.  To  Join  together  solemnly  by  the  hand ; 
to  complete  the  ceremonv  of  marriage. 
'That  hand/asted  the  married  couple.'  B. 
Jonson.—S.  To  oblige  by  duty;  to  bind. 

We  list  not  to  ha$u(/ast  ourselves  to  God  Abnighty. 
to  make  ourselves  over  to  him  by  present  deed  of 

fift ;  but  would  fain,  forsooth,  bequeath  ourselves  to 
im  a  legacy  in  our  last  will  and  testament. 

Ab/.  Saner^. 

HandflUlt  (hand'fastX  v.t  To  live  together 
a  year  and  a  day  in  conditional  marriage. 

HJEUldfiuitlyt  (hand'fast-liX  adv.  By  means 
of  handfasting;  in  a  solemnly-pledged  man- 
ner.   Holinshed. 

Hand-fetter  (hand'fet-t6r),  ft  A  fetter  for 
the  hand;  a  manacla 

Hand-fieh  (hand'flshX  n.    See  Chbibonbo- 

TBS. 

Hand-fbOted  (hand'fut-edX  a.  Having  feet 
formed  like  human  hands;  chiropodous. 

Handftll  (hand'ful),  n.  pL  HandftQs  (hand'- 
fulzX  1.  As  much  as  the  hand  will  grasp 
or  contain.  —2.  As  much  as  the  arms  wiU 
embrace.— 3. t  A  palm;  four  inches. 

Broke  his  thigh  bone  about  an  hand/ul  above  the 
knee.  Clarendon. 

4.  A  small  quantity  or  number;  as.  a  haixd- 
fxd  of  men.— 6.  As  much  as  can  l>e  done; 
full  employment 

Being  in  possession  of  the  town,  they  had  their 
hatt4/ni  to  aefend  themselves  from  firing.  Raleigh. 

The  phrase  now  used  it  to  have  the  hands 
fuU. 

Hand-gallop  (hand'gal-lupX  n.  A  slow  and 
easv  gallop,  in  which  the  nand  presses  the 
bridle  to  Under  increase  of  speed. 

Ovid,  with  all  his  sweetness,  has  as  little  variety  of 
numbers  and  sound  as  he :  he  is  always  upon  a  haiut' 
gallop,  and  his  verse  runs  upon  carpet  ground. 

Dryden. 

Hand-fear (hand'ger), ft  \Vi%9ttam-engine, 
the  mechanism  used  for  worldng  the  valves 
by  hand ;  the  starting-gear. 

Hand-«laM  (hand'glas),  ft  In  hort.  a  glass 
used  for  placing  over,  protecting,  and  for- 
warding plants. 

Hand-grenade  (hand'gren-&d),  ft  A  gren- 
ade to  be  thrown  by  the  hand.    See  Oben- 

ADK. 

Handgrlpe  (hand'grip),  n,  A  gripe  or  seiz- 
ure and  pressure  with  the  hand. 

Handgrltht  (hand'griTR),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hand- 
qrith—hand,  hand,  and  griih,  peace.]  In 
lavo,  peace  or  protection  granted  by  the  Idng 
under  his  own  hand. 

Hand-gnlde  (hand'gidX  n.  Same  as  Hand- 
director. 

Hand-gon  (hand'gnn),  ft  A  gun  wielded 
by  thenand. 

Hand-hole  (handlidlX  n.  In  steam-boilers, 
a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  water  space. 


to  admit  of  the  hand  being  inserted  tat  the 
purpose  of  cleaninff  the  boiler,  &c 

Hand-hook  (handliOk),  ft  An  instrument 
used  by  smiths  in  twisting  bars  of  iron. 

Handicap  (han'dl-kap),  fi.  [Probably  a  con- 
traction of  Aafuf  tfi  the  cap,  the  allusion 
being  to  drawing  a  lot  out  of  a  cap,  from 
the  fairness  of  both  principlea  ]  1.  In  racing, 
an  allowance  of  a  certain  amount  of  time  or 
distance  to  the  inferior  competitors  in  a 
race  to  bring  aU  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an 
equality,  or  the  extra  weight  imposed  upon 
the  superior  competitors  with  the  same  ob- 
lect  Tlie  former  mode  is  usually  adopted 
in  races  between  pedestrians,  the  latter  in 
horse-racing.  The  amount  of  the  handicap 
is  generally  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the 
perfonnance  of  the  competitors  in  previous 
contests ;  and  in  horse-racing  regard  is  had 
also  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  horses.  The 
principle  is  applied  in  other  contests  of 
agility  or  skill;  thus,  in  draughts,  a  superior 
player  is  handicapped  if  he  play  an  inferior 
with  eleven  men  to  his  twelve.— 2.  A  race 
in  which  Uie  supposed  superiority  of  certain 
competitors  is  counterbalanced  by  addi- 
tional penalties  of  weight  imposed  on  them 
to  carry,  or  the  inferiority  of  others  is  com- 
pensated by  a  certain  amount  of  time  or 
distance  granted  them  in  starting;  as,  the 
Ebor  hatMicap;  the  Newmarket  handicap. 
8.  An  old  game  at  cards  not  unlike  loo. 

Handicap  (han'di-kapX  v.t  pret  and  pp. 
handicapped;  ppr.  handicapping.  To  ar- 
range, as  the  competitors  or  the  mode  of 
competing  in  a  contest,  by  aUowing  some 
advantage  to  an  inferior  competitor,  or  im- 
posing some  penalty  on  a  superior,  so  as  to 
bring  them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an 
equality;  as.  to  handicap  a  pUyer;  to  handi' 
cap  a  race  or  a  game. 

Handicap  (han^-kapX  a.  A  term  applied 
to  a  contest  in  which  the  competitors  are 
handicapped;  as,  a  handicap  race. 

Handicapper  (han'di-kap-^X  ^  One  who 
handicaps. 

Handicnift  (handl-kraft),  ft  [A.  Sax.  Aafid- 
geerc^t  Comp.  handiwork.  ]  L  Manual 
occupation:  work  performed'by  the  hand.— 
2.  A  man  who  obtains  his  living  by  manual 
labour;  one  skilled  in  some  mechanical  art 
[Rare.] 

The  nurseries  of  children  of  ordinary  gentlemen 
and  handicn^/U  are  managed  in  the  same  manner. 

Handicraft  (hand'i-kraft),  a.  Belonging  to 
a  trade  that  requires  art  and  manual  labour. 

Handicraftsman  (hand'i-krafts-man),  ft  A 
man  skilled  or  employed  in  manual  occupa- 
tion; an  artisan;  a  manufacturer. 

Handlcair(hand'i-kuf),  it  Same  as  Handy- 
cuff. 

HaJidily  (hand'i-li).  adv.  In  a  handy  manner. 

Trnn<HtiA««  fhand'i-nes),  ft  The  state  or 
quality  of  bcung  handy. 

Ungraceful  attitudes  and  actions,  and  a  certain 
lefi-handiness  (if  I  may  use  that  word)  loudly  pro- 
claim low  education,  and  low  company.  Chesterfield. 

Band-ln-hand  (handln-handX  adv.  With 
hand  joined  in  hand ;  hence,  with  concert 
of  action;  in  cordial  union. 

Handiwork  (hand'i-w«rkX  ft  [A.  Sax.  hand- 
gewtorc,  from  hand,  the  hand,  and  geweore 
=  u>eorc,  work.  Comp.  handiera/L}  Work 
done  by  the  hands;  hence,  any  work. 

Handkerchert  (hand1c6r-ch6r),  ft  Hand- 
kerchief. 'He  showed  me  your  AoiMttvr- 
Cher.'    Shak. 

Handkerchief  (handlK^r-ch^f),  ft  [Hand 
and  kerchieif.  See  Kerchuf.]  L  A  piece 
of  cloth,  usually  silk,  linen,  or  cotton,  car- 
ried al>out  the  person  for  the  purpose  of 
wiping  the  face  or  hands  as  occasion  requires. 
2.  A  neckcloth;  a  neckerchief. 

Hand-langnaget  (handlang-gwaj),  ft  The 
art  of  conversing  by  the  hands;  certain 
movements  of  the  hands  or  fingers  by  which 
ideas  are  conveyed,  employed  chiefly  by  or 
In  conversing  with  mutes.    See  DBAFVKsa 

Handle  (hairdl),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  handled; 
ppr.  handling.  [A.  Sax.  handlian,  to  handle, 
a  Kind  of  freq.  from  hand.  Comp.  VMinnge, 
from  L  ntanus.  the  hand.]  1.  To  touch;  to 
feel  with  the  hand;  to  bring  the  hand  or 
hands  in  frequent  contact  with. 

The  bodies  we  dallv  handle  .  .  .  hinder  the  ap- 
proach of  the  parts  of  oar  hands  that  press  them. 

Loe*e. 

The  hardness  of  the  winters  fin  Flanders)  forces 
the  breeders  there  to  house  ana  handle  their  cotts 
six  months  every  year.  Temple. 

2.  To  manage;  to  ply:  to  wield. 

That  fellow  handles  a  bow  like  a  crt>w>kecper. 

Shah. 

S.  To  treat;  to  deal  with,  as  a  person  or  a 


Fite,  tkr,  fat,  f»n;       m6,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  mOve;      tikbe,  tub,  bQll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abtcne;     f,  Sc  U$, 


lo  dluonrae  on :  to 


nith  ftddruL 


■  (hmn'dlX  n.    (A.  tal.  » 


Dd*d  til  ba  gruped  b;  tha^ud  in  luln: 
novliig  tha  thins,  •*  t>>B  hilt  of  ■ 


ID  luinv 

.  _  nword, 

Iba  ball  of  ■  kettle,  tba  knob  ol  ■  door,  Uie 
log  ana  trunk.  Ac —t  Tbttof  whJcb  uaa  l> 

poH;  uld  ol  a  penoii  or  UUng. 
uucbutcIul'i'wiisOiiiD-naMluniH.  &ma. 
—To  aiw  a  hajuiit,  to  fumUh 
-Ahk,M,lBime-inami.ttitL..    .. 
Huidln  (hui'dlX  >->.    Tauuthehar 

laelwl"-" 

otlba 


■     ICoUoq,] 


wlUi  thi 


;f«nillln(t  (haa'dl-lng 
uglnabruw  bud;  a 


m  (iiiid'IOni),  B.    A  ■earer-i  loom 

vorkad  by  (ha  baud,  aa  dlitlngnubed  tnm 

ajuiMr-iwmL 
HUld-mkds  (bud'mU).  a.    Utanfacturad 

bytbahand  andnotbyBmaohbHiu,kand- 

madt  paper. 

m&d-n}.  Hv     A  maid  that  walta  at  hand;  a 

tamale  lemnl  or  sttenrtanL 
HUUt-niftklut  Oiand'mak.lng),  n.   The  act 

of  [Bering;  thelL     Latimer. 
Bud-IlMllat  <band'nial-let>  n.     A 

at  wooden  hammer  with  a  handla 
Hmi-*"'"  (hand'mill  n.    


HBIlll-oinil  (hand'or-nn) 
or  bamforgan.  played  by  I 
der  let  with  plni  or  atapler 

Hand-PKPW  (hand-pi-pip).  n.   A  partlcnl 
BoTt  orpaper  well  known  In  the  Record  Offli 

Hhlch  goei  back  to  tl 

id-^nt  (hand'pli 


n  ptatanoidn.  a  ilngnlar 


The  CheirotUt...  .  , ,  _ 

Uexlcan  tree  of  tha  order  Btercalli 
produce*  a  Oower,  the  etamene  of  whlcn  are 
BO  arrannd  ai  to  preeent  an  appaarance 
toraawlutUkatluCorthebuniauhiuid  Bee 


Hwid-pre«i<hBiid'pnie).'i.  A  preea  worked 
by  the  hand.  In  oppoaltion  to  ana  moted  bj 

BuLd-pnmp  (taand'pamp).  n.  In  IneDmotiM 
enfftvt,  the  puntp  placed  by  the  ilde  of  the 
flre-boi,  worked  by  b  hand-laTar  when  tha 
engine  hat  Id  ttand  with  iteam  np.  Thla 
pump  baa  now  been  inpaii«ded  by  Injactoni 


down  the  waU-hola,  u 


to  prevent  penon*  ralllag 
Vjlnalooo- 


HANDT-FIQHT 

Z  Vaut.  ateadlly  and  cantullyi  lelaurely; 
BB,  to  lowat  handromely. 

condition  or  qnalW  of  b^ng  handaonia. 
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motlTO  engtne.  tha  ralUDg  along  the  aide* 
to  protectperBona  when  paailng  to  the  front. 
BMd-mllVhaDd'ruf).  n.   Tba  original  temi 

~  mU  (hand'iU),  n.     A  Ball  mauHged 

MY  n.     A  eala  made  or 

with  tba  ^nii     m  Uie  prorerb,  'not  to 

know  a  bawk  from  a  hartdtaui.'  danoting       .       -—    , ,   ,-, 

B«atlgno™ico.*flf.d«owl>«comipUoncS  |  J^^''JV  ^^  "'pi}"- ^ „     ..^ 
lUnuAav  or  brouAau,  the  heron  (which     HuidlULS  (hand'etaf >  n.  pL  HudgtaTei 
,^.1  (hand'atavii     A  javelin.     Eiek.  luli.  B. 

c  ,  HuidAroke  Chand'etr6k),  n.     A  blow  or 


Hand-WTMn  Oiand'ikrtn], 
ih^mhllna  a  fan.  nied  by  ladlefl  for  keeping 
Bra.  too  glaring  light,  Ac. 


Anglo-Saxon  dagger^  or  tbo] 
TMIIfl,  HBr*1"  (hand'n 


and  telan.  Milan,  dillan,  t< 
Icel,  handtal  (from  Aand,  i 
defined  by  Vlgfuaaon  aa  *  th 
of  B  right.  bargBln.  du^  to  ar 


A  coUoqola]  or  tamlllar  term  much  uaed 
both  in  England  and  Scotland  to  ilgnlfy  a 
gUt;  a  New-year'a  gift:  an  nmeit,  or  ear- 
nest penny:  a  (Bla.  gift,  or  dallTerj,  or  a 
uaEng,  which  la  regarded  aa  the  firet  of  a 
Berles;  the  Bnt  money  recelted  in  tha  morn- 
ing for  the  eala  ol  gooda;  the  flnt  money 
that  a  merchant  raceltes  Id  a  ihop  newly 
opened;  tha  flrtt  prtaant  eant  to  a  yonng 
woman  on  her  wedding-day,  ftc 
TKf  upaidnnniiitljie  pledge  of  duj  inhcrltan«. 


a  (hand'i 
iello;lo 


1,  han'Ml).  V 


HUU«1  (hand'ael,  han'iel),  o. 
UBBQ  or  enjoyed  lor  the  Bret  tlms;  newly 
acquired  or  Inherited.    [Scotch,  J 
HUldMl-Hondar  (bBnd'Bal-nian-d&),  n. 
The  lint  Monday  of  the  new  year,  when  It 

waa  formerly  UBoal  In  BcotlaodC- " 

chUdran, 


tU),  a.  NmU.  tfght  d> 
lie  by  tha  baud;  moderately  tiahl. 
art  (hand'Um-btr),  n.     Vnder- 

^nd-tTM  (hand'trC}.  n.     Bame  aa  fi'and- 

Buulyln  (band'Tla),  n,    A  imatl  portable 
Tlce  that  may  be  held  In  (ha  hand  while  It 


Huid-weapOiL  (hand'we-ponV  n.  A  weapon 
U)  be  wjalded  by  the  hand.  Num.  mv.  IS. 
Haiia-irSB«l  (hand'whelV  n.  A  imatl  fly. 
wheel,  having  ueually  a  tuindle  Inaerteil  In 
the  rim  of  II,  toMrvelhe  purpoie  of  a  crank 
^  ine  which  !■  worked  by  hand, 
it  (b«tid'whn),«.    A  abort  hi- 


rked.  Hand  WTOiuIit  (hand'werkt, 
m     Made  with  the  hande. 

1  (hand'w^rm),  n.     A  ipeclai  of 

(hand'rltx  ».(.    To  oxprea  In 

handwriting;  to  write  out;  to  copy  or  ei- 
■-     [Sare.] 


HkndWTlUllg  {hand'ilt-ing),  n.  1,  The  caa 
or  Form  ot  writing  peculiar  to  each  hand  0 
penon ;  chlrography.  —  i.  That   which   1 


Goth,  and  D  haadig.  hwitly  1  1. 1  Performed 
by  the  hand.  'To  draw  up  and  come  to 
hatwtg  atrokea'  MilWn. —i.  Performing 
with  Bklll  and  readineaa;  akilled  to  nee  the 
handa  with  ease  In  performance;  deiterons; 
ready;  adroit;  akiltuL 

1.  Keadyto  tha  hand;  near;  inlted  to  the 
nee  ot  the  hand;  convenient;  aa,  my  bogka 

BaiLdr-blUr  (hand'i-bll-li),  n.  JTout  a 
amdl  Jiuer  nnrchaaa.  uaed  partlcalarly  iD 
(ope  or  3e  holde,  tor  aaaiating  in  holltli^ 
whan  wsak-bsuded. 

HgndyUow  (hand'1-blfi),  n.     A  blow  or 


TioTthe  hand.     Written  bIk.  Hondiro/. 

Bmuly-dgjLdy  (hand'l-daii-di),  tL  A  piny 
among  childreB  In  which  aomethlng  l> 
■hakeu  between  two  henda,  and  thenagueai 

Harbin  AlnrMF.chBi^c  plat  rt.  and  *a''<r-^'V<r. 

H.mtw-flgyittfhand'l-fltl.?!.  A  fight  with 
the  &tt;  a  boxing-match;  a  tumd-Co-hand 


ch.iiUln:      eh,  So.  iDBk;     f,  fo;     l.Jobl 


UAKDYQBIFB 

Cultu  hU  hone,  PoUui  Ina  hani^-fllia. 

BandnCTlpe  (hMnn-tClpi  n.    A  grtp«  or 
k[£UTD  oad  pnuun  with  (be  luuxd;  cLdh 


HondTWOTlL    Same  u  Zf  anJiietn 
n<"is  rhliiil,  v.t    Sune  u  Hain. 

IgShang),  c,(.  prct.  ftpp.  JiitworAiHisct 


Hangjiiang),  c,(.  prct.  &  pp.  hung  or  Annj 

tpr.  Aonsinj.     [A.  Sat  h "" 
lAan,  prEt,  ftenj,  [-   '- 


als 

—ToAaniroul,  to  lodEB  or  nslda.   (ColloqO 
— ro  kana  otxr,  to  project  at  the  ■ —      ' 
wrII  1b  a&fd  to  hang  ovtv  whan  the     _  , 
jiH;t>  beyond  the  bottom.  —70  hang  togit 


to  be  ctowl;  united;  to  cUd^ 


igiUnr, 


,  pret,  ftenj,  pp.  hangtn,  to  hang  up. 


J  ended;  O.ll.G.  hahan.  G.  Aan^i 
imge,  IceL  Aaibja,  Goth.  AoAan, 
pond,  to  hang  1   1.  To  luspend:  to  (. 


put  to  death  b;  soBpondlog  bf  tbe  cec 
'  ^nppofte  he  ahould  have  huttg  hlmKlf.'  . 
Joiimn.  •  Was  h'ang  b;  martial  ]s< 
Soulheg.  'jfunfbMve  Sir  Hugh.'  IT.lfam 


(Uipenilon:  aald  ot  a  door,  a  gate,  and  the 

anfthlDB  (Uipended,  aa  plcturea,  tmphiet. 
■drapery,  and  the  like;  a>,  to  Annsau  apart- 


(i)  To  1 


or  tendeocy;  aii>  tna  hang  of  a  dUooune.— 

vith  another,  or  in  which  one  part  ot  a 
thing  li  cDDIiectod  with  another  part;  aa. 
the  £iiv  ot  a  Kjthe.-^.  A  bit;  the  feaat  bit 


«-blr<l  (hangT>»rd),  n.  In 
a  funlllarly  glTen  to  the 
e,  Irom  the  pecaliar  couitn 


ic)  To  haTe  a  ba^  at  certain  g  _ .  . 
-conalderatloni;  lU,  Chle  queition  tiangi  o 
II  ilngle  point,  -fi.  To  horar;  to  inipead;  ai 
nianj>  dangere  hang  over  the  countiy. 

e  To  be  deU^ed :  to  be  kept  back.     '  He 


7  To  linger;  to  luubge:  to  loiter. 

S  To  incline;  lo  ha»e  a  tleep  declkllj"  m. 
hangi'ig  ground!.  — B.  To  bo  put  to  death 
hy  BiupeOBion  trom  the  neck. 

—To  haag  bad,  to  ttcede;  to  go  relnctantlj 
forward.— re  Aniin  on  or  upon,  (a)  to  adhere 
to,  oft<n  ai  lomethlng  troublcioine  and 
unwelcoR)*;  to  weigh  upon;  to  drag. 


W  To  adhere  obetlnaleli 
•te.    (c)To 

depeudent  < 


It;  to  be  Irnpurtnn- 
li.  's»o*.    (rf)  To  be 


which  the  aword 

ansnended  at  the  aide.    Mmitr  nr  Himeiiur- 
0)  in  •aach.  a  part  that         ^  Uicka 
■uapend)  a  journal -Ini 
In  which  ahalting,  d'l;.,  runa     Called  also 
Hanging-bratkf  t 
BansBiHjnOianB'ftr-on),  n.  pi.  Hangera-on 

kiaperain,aplBee,  miiety  Ac  ;Bpanieitf; 

•oclcty  longer  than  he  Is  wanted. -2°In 

the  ihaft  in  llxlng  the  dilp  or  bucket  to  the 

Hanring  (hanging),  p.  and  a,    I.  Forebod- 
Ingdealb  hy  the  halter. 

1  lte<|i<iring  or  dcsorring  ponlahment  by 


HmglM  (hang'Ing),  n.    1.  Death  bj  luapen- 

alon.— C  What  is  hung  u|>  to  drape  a  room, 
as  tapeatiT,  paper,  or  the  like,  hung  or  fat- 
tened by  wajrof  omamentagainit  tliewalli: 
used  chleBr  Id  the  plural. 


«H  (haog'lng-bot-trtai,  n. 

■taoding  eolidoDa  found' 
MIon,  but  auppoHed  od 
a  DorbeL  It  li  applied 
chlellT  as  a  decontten. 
BwiglnKBrtenfliang'- 
Ing^lr^n).  n.  A  i^arden 
Hmned  Id  tstincetriilnir 
one  above  the  oiher.  The 
hanglna-gardena  of  Ba- 


woDden  of  the  ' 


pinnild.  They  were  >ai 
piled  with  water  by 


tlM  foimtalDt.  Grorea, 
ATiDae^  and  parleiTM  of 
llowen  eompleted  (h* 
beauty  ot  the  aeeM,  and 
baDqaetlhw  Toomi  «n* 
distributed  thiwigh  Um 

detentlTe  position  with  the  liroidawoTd. 
Haniliut-hDldBr  0ian8fii>i}.hfild-«r)t  n.  One 
employed  to  hold  ur  ■- ' -"— 

□S-PMT  (hangTng-pir),  n.    A  ipertn 
ir  which  ripens  about  the  and  of  aep- 

HMIglng^m*  (hang'ing'dd),  a.   tn  mfniiw. 
the  overhanging  side  of  an  inclined  or  had- 

HBn glng-nl f"" (linn|f'lBg-«16Ti n.  l.Aatrlp 

of  tte  same  etafl  with  Uie  gown,  banging 

the  back  from  the  shon"  "     *    ' 

nlTB  (hang'lng-TBl»), 

en^nes  and  pump*,  so 

anoften  a  public  eieciiltoner;  hence,  aa 
MinctJlS^rte^^l''nproa^h,  without  r*. 


(hani^wit),  n.  [A.  Sai.  Aan^n, 
to  lung,  and  anic.  amulet  or  line.]  In  old 
Engliah  laic,  a  liberty  granted  to  a  person 
whereby,  on  paying  a  certain  fine,  he  la  qblt 
ot  a  felon  or  thlet  hanged  ulthont  Judgment 
or  trial,  or  escaped  out  ot  custody. 
Hank  (hangltl.  n.     IComp    Dan^^  Aont.^a 


Probably  fr 
tied  togeth< 


I.  ?raul.  I 


diffinitly. 


{nauf  ).apbraae  applied  to  twoshipa  whkb 

I'ulfiiw  and  JfetTury  turtieS  up  the  river 
haiii/or  hant.  without  bebig  abtt  to  get  to 
windward  ot  each  other. 
H*sk(haagk).  s.t    i.  Tofomt  tntoliankn.— 


t.  t«ll;       mf .  met.  htr; 


n&te,  not.  in«*e;       tObe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound; 


De;      J,  Sc.  trfL 


or  cofli  to  drmv  ttahtlr:  to  lutB 
dDcUl  Insllih  uidBcolch.) 

ilnm,  to  dedTB  eai — "-   •-  '— 
pcobidilT  lo  ku 
iillh  ■  kMn  ■! 


■•pXjJ.    To  1 


udmUj.  Io  long  ■»«;  BanOupii.i    Tatiop.    [BeoectL] 

IT  >]«a.l    1.  To  rong  fur  H»p  (hxp).  i.t     [lYobiblr  from  jt 

.    -     ..    Ulo  •nil  iuw»»lB««;  to  ikupuin.  to  hMpup.]    Toc"--- i-"' 

iun  ■  nhenHdt  dMiT*  of  aonallilDR.  u-  conc«];  to  com  la  order 

compiuileJ wlUmnwrtniM: unally loUowtd  cnldor  Iroin  nlDormow; 
bjro/Ur.  ICogUihuulSsoIclLl 


-■si^. 


a,  Tp  Unger 


(tauu'kAr-Liu).  iL     A  kmti  Ap 

UDM  UlWItlueU  UU  it  il  ETBtl 

orenjoj. 


'     (hmnsUr-lns-U),  adv.    In  ■ 
mur;  IODCliw1]>. 
OMaMMg-vmakty  (huiif'lu-puiB'lu}.  it. 

[Comp.  Aa«u-p«u.]    Jiugler]':  trlclwrr. 
«jf^»h1^  (hugld),  v.t,   [DFin.  uid  traq.  tron 

*aiU.1    To  twUi:  to  mlwule 
Ban-lln  (taulloi  n.    [C^e«]    The  u 

lioiul  or  Impailu  colligi  ol  Otbu.  tna 

the  raanban  of  which  tba  imparor'i  idIdI* 

tan  ITS  igDimllir  cboaan. 
— 'n  (lun«^T«'rf-ui). 


BABAIIQUEB 

too*  aleBuw;  nnRndlvd  pac*.     'Cotaln 
aracH  and  ^appmtaa  peculiar  to  smr 

I    language.' 

-IlapDiiuu.  Ptlieili/.BUit^ntit.  Bappi- 
,  n«i,  Ue  genetic  wonl,  li  eipisBlve  of 
I    nearlj  eterjklnd  of  ploaaiire,  except  that 

ily  a  mom  (ormal  word  tor  iappiiitu,  but 


Bui,  BKPDln  (bap,  hap'lii).  n.    . 

-'-■'■ -■--.  (OldEngllili-- 

al'<-d6)  n.  fil 
platyThine  mot 


Hi^-harlot  rbap'liar-lut).  n.  |0  E.  kap,  a 
covering,  and  Mirlot.  a  male  iervanLJ  A 
caarM  mu(h  cDTerlat;  ■  rag. 

Hlp-haiBJd  (hap-ha'i«nijk  n.  IHap.  and 
JkoMrd  (vblcb  kc).]    Chuicv:  accident 

ntpIWM  (hapleiX  !>.    Without  bap  or  ladi: 
u,  Aaplw  youth:  Aaniui  maid  ' 
BMniatMij  (lu>l>'l''-ll)>  Bd*.     iB  ■  biplw 

HuilwiBMa  Qutplat-UM),  il    The  Mai*  of 
hebubapleaa. 
"- — ' tha-tio-WnM).  n,  pi     [Or. 

'tilba  ot  frondoee  Uienrorla 


wonblp  la  paid. 

Bap  (bap),  n.    (IceL  hapf,  good  for 
luck ,  comp.  A  Sax,  kiqv.  •ollnble, 

Tenlml;  D.  Aanxn,  ' '-'-  -'  ■  ^ 

Ao^.  chaocv,  fortune.  , 

Aopi.  and  happen  are  di^vaLIteH.1 
wbkh  takei  placa  or  cornea  loddt—^  __ 
nncipeetedlij  alio,  the  manner  of  occnr- 
rence  or  taking  place;  chance;  fortuna; 
accident;  caaualeTent:  tlclailtade. 

Hcl  ^^id  full  of^l^'Ad  huuiU  En  FliTte. 

di,  cUb;      a>.  So.  l(H*i     I.  go;      J,  Job; 


Uioni  wblch  ipnng  from  the  • 
of  good;  that  itate  of  a  being  in  which  hla 
dealn*  ac«  gratillad  hy  the  enjorment  ol 
plaaanro  wluout  pain;  felicltj. 

1  Oood  lack:  v«<d  tortime;  la,  I  hare  Cba 


HutJIlt  (bap'pit).  pp.  Cotettd  for  nnnth 
oraecurily;  alio,  hupped    (Bcotch-1 

HAPPV  (bap'pi),  a.  [ni>nikap(whlchieg).l 
L  Bebig  la  Ibe  mjojitnnit  ot  agmable  wa- 

Ing  good  of  an)'  kind,  peaoe.  iTMuulUIti, 
and  comtorl;  contented  in  mind;  delight^; 
•itlifled.-Z  Id  cIrcumttMicM  or  cDDdltlou 

iai:h  enjojment;  proworoni; 

ceaafu] ;  Houre  of  good. 


tbouaht;  1 


H  a<Mr  In  EuUii[  cipol. 


liappy  eipedlent;  a  kapptiit 


S  Living  In  concord;  enjoying  Ibe  pleaniTM 
of  frlendBhlp:  as,  a  Aoppii  famll]'.— 7.  Fn>- 
pltioua:  favourable;  aa,  aAo/ipvomeD. 

S.  Indicative  or  expivulvs  ot  happlnen. 

—Happy /obi  Uy,  an  uaec 

ling.-  tfopp 


*l.^a««f 


anicabl) 


icably.ori 
;e.-How, 


ly  hit  dole 


Ji  lite  be 


wlon  Implyliig 


>i:sr—-'"""'-"i.'»~- 

Huipy Oiip'pl).'-'.  Tomakehappy.  Siak. 
Bsppj-mumic  {bap'pl-nlk-tDg),  a.  Mak- 
ing Wry-     . 


ihadrU  (wblcb  Kfl). 
Hamwtat  (hakTiuti  n.  | 

'  Oiak'e-tou).  n. 


a.   \tiT.  an 
■■  a  prrfli  In 


HkT-  (hlr).  [A.  Ra«.  hrri 
army.)  A  lyllahle  occurring  aa  a  mill  In 
p«r»n  and  place  namea.  and  algnftylng  an 
anny;  thbi,  HanAA  flignina  the  leader  of 
an  army;  Hflrman,  O.  flfmnnB,  man  ot  in 
anny;  &«Kford,  ford  ol  an  army.     It  lakea 

Ifar^m  (hfc'ram),  n.     Same  a>  Hartv\. 

Haramfoeflia-tungO.  n.  IFr.;  Pt.  Brrapm, 
II.  annjrt.  a  harangue,  oWn^,  a  place  where 
harangue*  are  made,  from  O  HO.  *fifw,  a 
circle,  a  rtng.  1  I.  A  ipeech  ad  JrelMd  la  a 
Um  pnbUc  aiaembly ;  a  loud  addreaa  U>  a 
multitude ;  a  ptmuUr  Dratlon :  a  public  ad- 
dmg.— IL  A  bumbaatlc  or  pom  pout  addreaa 
to  one  or  a  few  penom;  H  tirade  or  decla- 
mation.—^p^fcA,  i/drar^rue,  Oration.    Sea 

HATRn^ne  (ha-ran^.  v  i  prvL  A  pp.  ha- 
rangvid;  ppr.  harangui^.  To  make  an 
addrcH  or  speech  to  a  large  aaaembly;  to 
make  a  homhaitlc  or  pretentioui  ipeech. 

H»i«agtie  (ba-tangl,B.(.  To  addreaa  by  a 
barangue ;  aa,  tiie  general  namngutd  tM 

(ha.niig'ti).  It.    Ou  who  ba- 


ft, Fr.  Ion;      ^,  al 


w,  >lli     «h,  iMf,    : 


HARASS 


464 


HABD-EARKED 


We  are  not  to  think  every  clamorous  hartt$tguer, 
or  every  splenetic  repiner  against  a  court,  is  therefore 
a  patriot.  Btrkel^. 

Harass  (ba'ras),  «.t    [Fr.  hartuttr.    Origin 

uncertain,   probably  connected  with  Fr. 

Aarier,  to  harry,  vex,  moleat    Comp.  hart, 

t.i.\    To  weary,  fatigue,  or  tire  with  bodily 

laboor;  to  weary  with  importunity,  care,  or 

perplexity;  to  perplex;  to  annoy  by  repeated 

attacks;  to  waste  or  desolate;  as.  to  nanm 

an  army  by  a  long  march;  to  harass  an 

enemy  by  constant  assaults;  to  be  harassed 

by  continued  anxieties. 

Nature  oppress'd  and  harasfd  out  with  care. 

Addison. 

A  multitude  of  tyrants,  which  have  for  a  long  while 
harassed  and  wasted  the  souL  Hammond. 

Stn.  To  weary,  jade,  tire,  perplex,  distress, 
tease,  vex,  molest,  trouble,  disturb. 
HftiT^jMi  (ha'rasX  n.  Waste;  disturbance;  dis- 
tress; devastation.    [Rare.] 

The  men  of  Judah  to  prevent 

The  harass  of  their  land,  beset  me  round.    Milton. 

Harasser  (ha'ras-^r),  n.  One  who  harasses 
or  teases;  a  spoiler. 

Harassment  (ha'ras-ment),  n.  The  act  of 
harassing  or  state  of  being  harassed ;  vexa- 
tion. 

Harberoost  (hllrl>«r-us),  a.  Same  as  Bar- 
borous.    Tyndale. 

Harbinger  (hilrl>in-JArX  n.  lO.E.  harf>egier, 
harbesher,  Ac. ,  one  who  provides  harbourage 
or  lodging,  a  harbinger;  for  the  insertion 
of  the  n  compare  messenger,  passeiwer.  See 
Harbour.]  l.  One  who  provides  lodging; 
specifically,  an  ofllcer  of  the  king's  house- 
hold who  rides  a  day's  Journey  before  the 
court  when  travelling,  to  provide  lodgings 
and  other  accommodations. 

Bishop  Ken's  house  .  .  .  was  marked  by  the  har- 
bingtr  lot  the  use  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyn.  Jiawkins. 

2.  A  forerunner;  a  precursor;  that  which 
precedes  and  gives  notice  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  something  else  '  Vice  like  virtue's 
harbinger.'    Shak. 

Ill  be  myself  the  harbinger,  and  make  Joyful 
The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach.  Shak. 

Harblnrar  (h&rl>in-j6r),  v.t  To  precede  by 
a  harbmger ;  to  presage  or  determine,  as  a 
harbinger. 

One  m^oiity  often  harbingtrs  another. 

Kemarks  on  State  qf  Parties,  1809. 

Harboroucdlt  (hilrl>ur-rdX  n.  A  harbour  or 
lodging.    Spenser. 

HarDoroas,t  Harbonroust  (hftra>«r-uBX  a. 
AlTording  harbour  or  shelter:  hospitable. 

Harbour  niilrnt)6r),  n.  [O.  E.  harborrow,  har- 
braughe,  ac.,  lodging,  protection;  A.  Sax. 
here-beraa,  a  milltaiy  station,  a  lodging- 
house— Atfre,  an  army,  and  beorgan,  beiyan, 
to  shelter  or  protect;  comp.  6.  herberge, 
shelter,  house  of  entertainment,  which  has 
given  origin  to  It  albergo,  Fr.  auberge,  an 
mn.]  1.  A  lodging;  a  place  of  entertainment 
and  rest;  an  asylum;  a  shelter;  a  refuge. 

For  harbour  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knocked. 

Dryelen. 

2.  A  port  or  haven  for  ships.  Harbours  are 
often  formed  artificially,  either  wholly  or 
partially,  by  the  building  of  moles,  break- 
waters, piers,  and  sometimes  by  large  float- 
ing masses  of  timber,  which  rise  and  fall 
with  the  tide.— 3.  In  glass-making,  a  techni- 
cal name  for  a  chest  6  or  7  feet  long,  which 
holds  the  mixed  ingredients  previous  to 
being  put  into  the  pot  for  fusion. 

HarlHmr  (hftr^rX  v.t  l.  To  shelter;  to 
protect;  to  secure;  to  secrete;  as.  to  harbour 
a  thief.  'Any  place  that  harbours  men.' 
Shak.— 2.  To  entertain;  to  cherish;  to  in- 
dulge; as,  to  Aar6our  malice  or  revenge. 
—Foster,  Cherish,  Harbour,  Indulge.  &Be 
under  Chkrish. 

Harbour  (hiir^rX  t.i.  To  lodge  or  abide 
for  a  time;  to  receive  entertainment;  to  take 
shelter. 

ThU  night  let* s  harbour  here  in  York.       ShaJt. 

Harbourage t  (hilra)«r-&JX  n.  shelter;  en- 
tertainment ;  lodgment :  both  literally  and 
flgtiratively. 

Where  can  I  get  me  harbourage  for  the  n^tf 

Tennyson. 
How  could  a  dream  so  vain  find  harbourage 
In  thy  fantastic  brain?  y.  BaiUie. 

Harbour-dues  Oiili^bdr-dfixX  n.  pi.  Certain 
charges  to  which  a  ship  or  its  cargo  is  sub- 
jected for  the  use  of  a  harbour,  moorings, 
Ac 

Harboured  (hiU^bdrd X  VP.  Entertained : 
sheltered.— £rar6our«d  or  lodged,  in  her.  a 
term  peculiar  to  the  stag,  hajl,  Ac.,  when 
lying  down.  It  is  sometimes  termed  Couch- 
afU. 


Harbourer  (httr'b«r-6rX  n.  l.  One  who 
entertains  or  shelters.  — 2.  t  One  whose  duty 
it  was  to  trace  a  hart  or  hind  to  its  covert 

Harbour-gasket  (h&ia)«r-gaB-ketXn.  Naut. 
one  of  a  series  of  broad,  but  short  and  well- 
blacked  gaskets,  placed  at  equal  distances 
on  the  yard  of  a  ship,  for  showing  off  a  weU- 
furled  sail  in  port 

Harbourless  <h&rl)6r-lesX  a.  Without  a 
harbour;  destitute  of  shelter  or  a  lodging. 

Harbour-lU^t  (h&rOidr-lit),  n.  A  light  or 
lighthousetognide  ships  in  entering  a  har- 
bour. 

HarbOUr-lOfT  (hlkra>to-logX  n.  Naut.  that 
piut  of  the  log-book  which  belongs  to  the 
period  during  which  a  ship  is  in  port 

Harbour-master  (h&r^^r-mas-tdr),  n.  An 
officer  who  has  charge  of  the  mooring  of 
ships,  and  executes  the  r^ulations  respect- 
ing harbours. 

Harbour-reach  (htti^r-rSchXn.  Naut  the 
reach  or  stretch  of  a  winding  river  which 
leads  direct  to  a  harbour. 

Harbour-watch  (hftr^r-wochX  n.  Naut. 
a  division  or  subdivision  of  the  watch  kept 
on  night-duty,  when  the  ship  rides  at  single 
anchor,  to  meet  any  emergency. 

Harbrought  (h&rl)rdX  n.  [An  older  form 
of  harbour.]  An  inn;  a  lodging.  Usually 
written  Harborough. 

Leave  me  those  hills  where  harbrough  nis  to  see. 
Nor  hcdly  bush,  nor  brere,  nor  winding  ditch. 

Spenser. 

Hard  (hi&rdX  n.  l.  A  ford  or  passage  across 
a  river.  The  term  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
fenny  districts. —2.  A  kind  of  pier  or  landing- 
place  for  boats  on  a  river.    Marryatt. 

Bard  (httrdX  a.  [A.  Sax.  heard;  comp.  Ooth. 
hardus,  IceL  hardr,  Dan.  hoard,  t>.  hard, 

0.  hart    Cog.  Gr.  kratos,  kartos,  strength.] 

1.  Firm;  solid;  compact;  not  easily  pene- 
trated or  separated  into  parts;  not  yielding 
to  pressure:  applied  to  material  bodies,  and 
opposed  to  soft;  as,  hard  wood;  hard  flesh; 
a  hard  apple. —2.  Difficult  to  tiie  under- 
standing; not  easy  to  the  intellect;  as,  a 
hard  problem;  a  hard  cause. 

In  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood. 

a  Pet.  iiL  t6. 

3.  Difficult  of  accomplishment ;  not  easv  to 
be  done  or  executed;  laborious;  fatiguing; 
as,  a  hard  way;  hard  work  or  labour;  hard 
duty;  hard  service;  a  hard  task;  a  disease 
hard  to  cure. 

Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord?   Gen.  xviii.  14. 

4.  Difficult  to  endure;  oppressive;  rigorous; 
severe;  cruel;  distressing;  painful;  as,  hard 
bondage;  a  hard  case;  it  is  hard  to  punish 
a  man  for  speculative  opinions. 

There  are  none  who  suffer  more  under  the  grieir- 
ances  of  a  hard  government  than  the  subjects  of 
little  principalities.  Addison. 

6.  Unfeeling ;  insensible ;  not  easily  moved 
by  pity;  not  susceptible  of  kindness,  mercy, 
or  other  tender  lUffections ;  harsh ;  severe ; 
obdurate;  exacting;  as,  a  hard  heart 

They  will  take  her.  they  will  make  her  hard. 
And  she  will  pass  roe  by  in  after-life 
With  some  cold  reverence  worse  than  were  she  dead. 

Tetinyion. 

0.  Severe ;  harsh ;  abusive ;  unkind ;  unfav- 
ourable. 

Have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  latef  Shah. 

As  thou  lov'st  me.  do  him  not  that  wrong. 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth.       ShaJt. 

7.  Severe;  pinching  with  cold;  rigorous; 
tempestuous;  as,  a  nard  winter.— 8.  Power- 
ful; forcible;  urging;  pressing  close  on. 

The  stag  was  too  hard  for  the  horse.     L'F.strange. 
The  disputant  was  too  hard  for  his  antagonist. 

Anon. 

9.  Austere;  rough;  acid;  sour;  as,  the  cider  is 

hard.—\0.  Harsh; stiff; forced; constrained; 

unnatural 

Others  .  .  .  make  the  figures  harder  than  the 
marble  it^lf.  Dryden. 

His  diction  is  hard,  his  figures  too  bold.    Drydtn. 

In  painting,  a  picture  is  said  to  be  hard 
when  the  lights  and  shades  are  too  strongly 
marked,  ana  too  close  to  each  other.— 11.  At- 
tended with  poverty  or  dearth;  not  pros- 
perous; distressing;  as,  last  three  years  have 
been  very  hard. 

There  are  bonfires  decreed :  and  if  the  times  had 
not  been  hard,  my  billet  should  have  burnt  too. 

Dryden. 

IS.  Avaricious:  difficult  in  making  bargains; 
close;  of  a  griping,  sordid  disposition. 

I  knew  thee  that  thou  art  an  hat^  man.  reaping 
where  thou  hast  not  sown.  Mat.  xxv.  24. 

IS.  Rough ;  of  coarse  features ;  as,  a  hard 
face  or  countenance.— 14.  Coarse;  unpalat- 
able or  scanty;  as,  hard  fare.— 16.  In  gram. 
applied  (a)  to  the  consonants  (also  called 


«urt{)/,lr,  !>,«,{,  and  the  sound  of  (A  in  (Am, 
which  are  all  capable  of  being  pronounced 
without  any  voice  sound,  as  distinguished 
from  the  consonants  v,  g  (in  aet),  b,  t,  d,  and 
the  sound  of  tA  in  thine,  wbicn  are  incapable 
erf  being  so  pronounced;  and  (&)  to  the 
sound  01  e  in  00m  and  g  in  get,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  sound  of  the  same  letters 
in  city  and  gin.—\t.  Heavy;  slow. 

If  the  interim  be  but  a  se'nnk^ht,  time's  pace  Is  w> 
hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  year.     Shak. 

17.  Possessing  the  characteristic  of  not  being 
suitable  for  washing  wiUi:  a  terra  applied  to 
certain  kinds  of  water.  Water  has  this  cha- 
racteristic from  holding  salts  of  lime  or 
magnesia  in  solution,  which  decompose  com- 
mon soap  and  form  an  insoluble  stearite  of 
lime  or  magnesia.— Hard  tosh,  gold  or  silver 
coin.  rColloq.]— .irduoiw,  DyUult,  Hard. 
See  under  Arduous. 

Hard  (hiirdX  adv.    1.  Close;  near;  as  in  the 
phrase  hard  by.    [In  this  phrase  the  word 
has  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  It  presso, 
Fr.  pris,  from  L.  pressus,  pressed  dose.] 
Indeed,  my  lord,  it  followed  hard  upon.    Shak. 

2.  With  urgency;  vehemently;  vigorously; 
energetically;  as.  to  work  hard  for  a  living; 
to  run  hard;  to  hold  hard. 

And  pray'd  so  hard  for  otercy  firoB  the  prince. 

Dryden. 

The  wolves  scampered  away  as  hard  as  they  could 
drive.  L'Estramge. 

8.  With  difficulty. 

Solid  bodies  foreshow  rain,  as  boxes  and  pegs  of 
wood  when  they  draw  and  wind  hard.         Bacon. 

4.  Uneasily;  vexatiously. 

When  a  manli  servant  shall  play  tiie  cur  with  him. 
look  you  it  goes  hard.  Shak. 

5.  So  as  to  raise  difficulties. 

The  question  is  hard  set.     Sir  T.  Brown*. 

6.  Violentlv;  with  great  force;  as,  the  wind 
blows  hard,  or  it  blows  hard;  it  rains  Aard. 

7.  Heavily;  slowly. 

He  (Time)  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid,  between 
the  contract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is  solem- 
nized. Shak. 

—To  die  hard,  to  die,  as  it  were,  reluctantly, 
and  after  a  struggle  for  life;  to  die  unre- 
pentant 

He  (Lord  Ranelaghl  died  hard,  as  their  term  of 
art  is  here,  to  express  the  woful  state  of  men  who  dis- 
cover no  religion  at  their  death.  Swf/t. 

—Hard  up,  hard  run,  colloquial  expresalona 
signifying  in  want  of  money;  needy;  without 
resources:  followed  hj /or,  hard  up  signiflea 
ill  provided  with,  or  having  difficulty  In  get- 
ting anytibing;  as,  hard  up  for  amusement* 
at  a  loss  how  to  find  amusement.— ^ard  aU^ 
a  sporting  expression  used  chiefly  in  boating* 
signifying  that  the  greatest  exertions  are 
made  or  are  to  be  made  by  all  engaged. 

Pulling  'hard  aW  from  Sandford  to  IfRey.  and 
then  again  from  Iflley  over  the  regular  course. 

Macmilian's  Mag. 

—In  hard  condition,  an  expression  used  in 
horse-racing  signifying  in  very  good  condi- 
tion. 

(The  horses)  are  both  in  hard  eondMon,  so  it  cao 
come  off  in  ten  days.  Lawrence. 

—Naut.  hard  is  often  used  by  seamen  to  add 
emphasis  to  other  words  of  command,  and 
to  indicate  that  the  order  is  to  be  executed 
with  energy  or  despatch.  When  the  order 
is  one  for  turning  the  helm,  as  in  hard  a-Uef 
hard  <i-weatherl  hard  a-port!  hard  up!  Ac., 
the  meaning  is  tiiat  the  helm  is  to  be  turned 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  proper  direction. 
Hard-bake  (hard1)&kX  n.  A  kind  of  sweet- 
meat of  boiled  brown  sunr  or  treacle  with 
blanched  almonds,  and  flavoured  with  the 
Juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  or  the  like;  a  spe- 
cies of  toffee. 

The  commodities  chiefly  exposed  fior  sale  in  the 

Kblic  streets  are  marine  stores,  hetrd-bak*.  apples, 
t-fish.  and  ojrsters.  Dickens. 

Hard-beam  (hftrdlifoi),  n.  A  plant;  horn- 
beam (Carpinus  Betulus).    See  CARPOirs. 

Hard-bellevlng  (h&rd'bd-ldv-ingX  a.  Diffi- 
cult to  persuade;  incredulous.    Shak. 

Hard-buled  (hiird'bfldX  a.  Having  a  hard 
bill  or  beak:  said  of  birds. 

Hardbound  (hiird'boundX  a.  Cocttre;  fkst 
or  tight;  stiff  and  slow  in  action. 

Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear. 
And  strains  from  hardbound  bndns  eight  fines  a 
year.  /V^- 

Hard-drlnker  (hkrd'diiiigk-teX  >^  One  who 

drinks  to  excess. 
Harde,t  v.t.    To  make  hard;  to  harden. 

Chaucer. 
Hard-earned  (hlrd'^mdX  a.    Earned  with 

toil  and  difficulty.    *  Hard-tamed  bread.* 

Burke. 


FAte.  fltr,  fat,  full;       mh,  met,  hte;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  move;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abtine;      f .  Sc  f«|r. 


HU11*Iy>t  '<'>'     HanUlj:  boldlr;  c«Ttaiiit]'. 

Hftrdan  (hkrd'n).  (-L  [Hani,  a.  Mlcb  *nX 

uul  m.  Terb-tornilng  uni-l    1.  To  tetkt 
ntaATd;  lonukeOnnDroalnnct; 
b;  u.  to  Acnlm  Inn  or  itMl :  to 
onArm  In  btTronlriry, 


HuilUMr  (htrd'o-ArX  n.    ... 

whicb  auikM  taaid  or  more  fliiu  aiiu  i^u- 

put;  ipscinallT.  one  obo  brlna*  looli  up 

to  Uia  miulred  Umper 
Harder tlikrd'tr).  H.  A  klndolmullet.tbont 

s  liichet  loiiB.  ciui^t  nmr  the  oo«il«  of  lbs 

Hilt  DP  the  couaUT  In  uull  iM^t  tat  lbs 

lue  ot  Uie  fumen. 
Bkrd-lkMd  (hlnt-nX).  a.     HaTb«  ■  lunl 

or«l*rnt»c«;  bunlfMlurBil 
Hkrd-tkTonrad  (hJird'f&-Ttrd>,  a.     IUtIiw 

coins  ImtOTB*;  b»r»b  ol ' 


BMd-tkvottndMU  (bUd'O-Ttnl-DM}.  i 

BkTd-fMtnnd  (bUdls-tarO).  a.    Bnvlng 

Sud-hm  (hknlf  tni).  n.  Tbs  popnlarnune 
(or  Loautri*  tpicaiu,  vhlcb  It  ilm  known 
H  Blteknum  bonalt.  It  li  a  Tsrr  common 
Com.  ti«lns  found  ereiywher*  id  Britain 
jirowlna  on  hnUu,  In  glenii  on  oM  roadalde 
wnlli.  and  otber  Dl*c«t.     It  hu  tlniple  pln- 


trwlsd  Hpnenta. 
Sud-Blll  (hlrd'Hih).  n.     t 
ood,  ling,  in.    [asotah.I 


Hud-fb1l|llt(h«rd'r|itXa.    VigafMdr  «■■■ 

(«M«d:  a*.  *  luiTtt-fi^ilu  baUl*.    'Sant- 
jougtU  flaU.'    f  omAoik 
Hu4-firt,  Bu4-conm  (hwd'Rot,  uud'- 

ffoMiX  IL   ObUlnia  wjlfa  dlliiaalt|r.   •Marii- 
jot  nblli.'    OTMilm. 
Sud-fntM  (bkrd'fnuX  <L  Apopnlarnims 

for  Tarlon  fi^K   uob  h  BoUboallla, 

Hglcrocbloa.  and  ^cilopt. 
BKrd-bMk  (hUdluUtlh  it,    Tba  Amailcwi 

popnlar  name  ol  a  plant,  tha  Sptraa  ItmtH- 

foM,  comnon  In  paalnre*  and  low  iraundi. 

--'  -ilabratedforltautHngantprDHitlH. 
'  Id  (hud1iand-e3)t  0.   LHavli 


pWleai  a 
Inautablg. 


Hud-lNUtBdlr  (hIkrdliJLrVad-ll),  adt. 
M  hanihearted  maniKF. 

■  (taard'hlft-ed-nnk 


HudUMwLt  HirdThHdt  (btrdl-lwd). ». 

Sana  aa  Hard Uoof 

Eolunrd  wlib  (utt  ud  Sent  «J»^*|W.  J^frufr. 
n.rfit.~w<  (htrd'i-hud),  n.    [Sontv  and 

■affli  Anal  1  Ebildnui.  milted  witb  flrmneH 

intrepliiltjr. 

Sm.  Intrepidity,  cooraga,  •toataaaa,  awla- 

olty.  •irconteri'. 
HaJrdUr(>>ltrd^-ll)b  adK   InahaRlrmannar; 

with  hardlnaia, 
HudlBUOtt  (hkrd'l-nsntX  ».    Sum  ae 

//ardiAond.     ^Kiuer. 
HknUlWH  <h*Td'i-De«X  •>■    l.  Tb*  itM*  or 

quality  of  betna  baidy^  (a)bo[d[UHa;  flm 

csnnce;  litnpldity:  aloalnaH;  brarary: 

applied  to  Um  mlsd  It  ia  tynonrBiaui  wltb 

JbardtAosd 

(b)  TIrmneat  ol  bodj;  capabtlltT  ol  endnr- 
BDCe.  (e)  Eieeai  of  CDUflclcnc« ;  uaurance ; 
dTronlerj.  — £  t  Hardihip;  fatiffOA 


(bitrd'Ubj,  oT'Sonswhat  haid; 

i«ndln(f  to  hardneia. 
Hurd-UbOtir*dCiltrd1i-bird).a,  Wrought 

Kith  KVere  labour:  elationia;  itndledi  ai, 

a  hant-labotirrd  poem^    Sisift. 
Hudlal  (hli-dl),  -     = ■ 


laBurdla,   Hot 

ElTdly  (hlrd'li).  oda.  1.  Wltb  difflcully; 
with  tome  trouble:  not  eailly ;  not  r*adll>. 
'BacoterlDg  Aordly  what  ha  loat  balore.' 


t.  Scareel7ibarel7;  not  quite;  ai.lh>  Teal  it 
Aard^  done:  tha  wrItlBg  [<  feurdh  aam- 
pleted.-&  Onidslivlj;  wltb  a  t«*Ua>  of 


7.  Coaraelj;  rooghly;  not  soltl}.     , 

lodnd.'  D'vdan.—A.t  Confidently; hitdll/r 

Hard-moiMy  (hlrd-mnnl),  n.     ail*er  and 
gold  coin,  at  dlitlngolabed  bom    paper- 


(htrd'mouTHd),  i 


11,  o.    1. 

Ing  a  hard  mouth;  not  MOalble  (o  tbi 
not  aaaily  goTitned;  i 


Speciflcatly— 1.  In  mineral,  tbe  capacity  ol  a 

—'-'-nee  to  icnlch  another  or  be  fcratched 

ithar :  the  quality  of  bodiai  which 

■  them  (a  reilit  abrulou  ol   their 


which  a  let  of  atudard  hodlei  are  amoged 
and  numbMad,  and  other  bodlea  an  referred 
(0  tUn  Kale  in  remeet  ol  bardnea.  The 
diamond  la  the  bardeat  bodj  known,  and  ta 
tba  Kale  ot  Uoha  Ite  bardnea  ta  indicated 
^  the  nunber  ID  llib  aeale  It  u  followi : 
Talc.  1 ;  rock-aalt.  9 ;  calcireoBi  ipar.  3  ( 
Hoor-apu',  4;  apatite,  t;  lelipar.  fl ;  rook- 
cryilaL  T;  topoi,  8;  oomndnm.  S;  diamond, 

Kud-Mbbtd  (hml^lbd).  a.  HaTlotabard 

HkrdOdEChti'dock),!*.  AUndot 


E*Id-puirhlrd'pan),n.    InafriUianan 
glnn  lo  ■  tiaid  iliBtiun  of  ewtb  below  It 


S,  Fr.  Iok;      do,  diy;      n,  Ocd;  tfa,  U 


Htrd^reued  (h*rd'preit),a.  Inailnit 
or  dimcBlty;  ihort  uT  eaah;  hairing  ndtber 
time  nor  moner  to  fulfil  obllgatlona 

HkTd-piuhsdmkrd'putbt).a.  Hard-prwed; 
urged    by  dlolcnltiea :    itnltened ;    hard  - 

aurd-niladihkTd'i«]d),  a.    Oorenied  with 
dlrtlcnlty.    Sliai 
Hud-nm  (htrd^uiX  >-    See  nndir  HaiiD. 

Hirds  (hlrdij,  ■.  fit    Tba  refuH  or  e«*ru 

part  of  wool  or  flax. 
BarlUhlp  (hltrd'ihlp),  n.    1.  Toll :  htlgna: 
levere  labour  or  want;  wbateter  oppreaaa 
the  body. 

S.  Tnjnrf ;  opptaaloa;  fnjnatloe. 

rffecu  ud  Eheir  *anM^  njna  lu-  Sw^. 

Hard-tack  (MrdtBk),tL  Large,  nana,  har.1 
IjIkuII  much  used  by  aallotl  and  by  aoldleTB; 

Hard-np()Uird'up),«.  SMundernAiin,ai(i'. 
Hanl-rtiiksed  (Urd'tl-iAJd).  o     Harlng 

Hitrdtran  (hard'wAr),  n.  Want  made  nf 
iron  or  other  meUl.  al  pota,  kettle*,  iaw>. 
knlrea,  Ac.  Tbo  hardware  Rianufaulun  1> 
one  of  the  moat  Important  carried  on  In 
tireat  Britain.  Birmingham  and  Bbeffleld 
are  Itl  prtuclpal  isata 

Hardwareiiian(hard'wir-man),n.  Atnaker 
orHllorofhadli'are. 

Hard-won  (hkrd-wun),  a.    Won  with  dlm- 

Bardivooil  (hlrd'wud).  n.  A  term  applitd 
lo  woodi  of  a  Tery  oloae  and  lolld  totan, 
ai  beech,  oak.  uh,  maple,  ebony,  Aa. 

Bard-wodliis  (Itird'weik-lngJ,  a.  lAbsnr- 
[ng  hald. 

BudT  (htrd'l),  a.  [Fr.  kardi  bold,  daring, 
preiamptuoui,  picperly  the  pp.  of  lb*  old 
r  (lot  which  nkanlfr  it  now 


kari  (K  AanQ,  hud, 
I  in  lorm  tha  Englli! 
inlngadlrei 

[ntrepid:  at.  who  la  Aar^  roouKh 
ler  conlwiptt_a.  Confident;  full 

Loe;  ImpudBUt;  itubbomloi 

I.  Strong;  llim;  oompoct 


Engllib  word  darlrei 
inl  d1  lu  mMUInc*  dlreoCly  (rom  Aonl. 
■    -  "^     —  itoat:  daring; 


baUy  aljl^to  Bkr.  i<a(a^  hari 

•art,  n ilurt tail,  Mfthalr,  a'dMded >n»r 
Up,  two  imall  Inoiaon  immodlotely  b*M>d 
tlu  nauai  twlaot  Inclaon  to  the  amr  )a«, 
long  Und-tit*,  and  baity  aolaa    Tbt  earn- 


mm  bar*  (L.  KmUaii  U  B  tlmM  ulmal, 
often  hgnled  lor  aporl  or  for  M  Baab, 
whieh  ii  aicellent  food.  It  noTe*  by  laapa, 
and  it  remarkabl*  (or  It*  lecnndllr.  nner- 
ally  nioductng  three  or  four  at  ■ 
breeding  laTenl  tlmM  Id  the  ^Mir. 
Irltb  bare  la  tint  L.  hC 

Sooteh,  or  varying  lii_ 

which  It  In*  than  the  common  hare,  and  la 
confined  to  northern  alplnediitrlrta,  becfHn- 
Ing  while  In  winter;  tb*  AnHtkan  bar*  I* 
the  L.  sTMrieanu,  not  much  larger  than  a 
nbhit;  the  FDlar  hare  I*  tb*  £,  ffladtelii;  the 


,    Oilier  ipaciet  m 


w.  idf ;    wh.  oUg; 


HARB 
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the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Egypt,  and  vari- 
CUB  parte  of  Asia.  Ilie  for  of  the  hare  is 
used  for  felting  and  for  maldng  hats,  ^.— 
2.  In  aatron.  one  of  the  forty-eight  ancient 
consteliations  of  Ptolemy,  situated  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

Haret  (h&r),«.t.  [O.Fr.  and  Norm,  harer, 
harier,  to  sthr  up  or  provoke.  Comp.  ha- 
nut,  harry.}  To  fright,  or  to  excite,  tease, 
and  harass  or  worry. 

r  the  name  of  men  or  beasts,  what  do  jrou  dot 

Hare  the  poor  fellow  out  of  his  five  wits 

And  seven  senses.  B.  y0tu»H. 

HarelMll  (h&rlwl),  n.  The  common  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  Campamda 
roCund^/iD^ia,  a  plant  of  the 
nat.  order  Campanulacen, 
also  termed  the  common  bell- 
flower  and  Scottish  blue-bell. 
It  is  very  abundant  in  Scot- 
land, and  grows  on  dry  and 
hiUv  pastures,  borders  of 
fields,  road  sides,  hedges, Ac., 
growing  to  the  height  of 
from  6  to  14  inches.  It  Is 
perennial,  and  flowers  in  July 
and  August;  the  corolla  is 
blue  and  bell-shaped.  The 
whole  plant  is  slender  and 
graceful  It  is  a  great  fa- 
vourite in  Scotland,  and  has 
been  much  celebrated  by  the 
poeto  of  that  country. 


E'en  the  slight  harebeUniaieA  its  head, 


Harebell  {C. 
rotHtui(/biia). 


Elastic  from  her  airy  tread. 


Sir  tr.  Se«tt. 


The  name  harebell  is  also  applied  in  many 
districto  to  the  wild  hyacinth  {SciUa  nu- 
(aiM),  also  known  as  Hyaeinthus  fum-Merip- 
ttu. 

Hare-brAln  t  (har^rftn),  a.  Hare-brained. 
'A  bold,  hare-bram,  mad  fellow.'    Burton. 

Hare-bialned  (h&rl)r&nd),  a.  [Ck>mp~ '  mad 
as  a  March  hare.^  Giddy;  volatile:  heed- 
lesa  'That  hare-brained  wild  fellow.* 
Baeon. 

Hareem  (ha-rdm'X  n.    See  Harim. 

Barefoot  (har'fuQ,  n.  1.  The  ptarmigan.— 
2.  A  plant    See  HARi's-rooT. 

Hare-hearted  (h&rlittrt-ed).  a.  Timorous, 
like  a  hare;  easily  frightened. 

Harehoond  (harliound),  n.  A  hound  for 
hunting  hares;  a  greyhound. 

Hare-himtillg  (harliunt-ing),  n.  The  sport 
of  coursing  or  hunting  the  hare  with  dogs. 

Hare-kai^iaroo  (h&rlcang-ga-rO),  n.  A 
small  kangaroo  (Macropuelepcroides)  of 
Australia,  not  unlike  a  hare,  but  smaller  in 
size. 

Wf^-r^^i^  (ha'reldy  n.  (Perhaps  from  ite  cry.  ] 
An  oceanic  duc^  of  the  genus  or  sub-genus 
Harelda.  having  a  short  thick  bill,  a  high 
forehead,  and  two  verv  Ions  feathers  in  the 
tail  of  the  male,  whilst  the  females  have  the 
tail  short  and  rounded.  The  long -tailed 
duck  (ff.  glaeialiM)  inhabite  the  northern  and 
arctic  seas  during  summer,  being  frequent 
in  Orknev  and  Shetland,  but  it  is  rare  in 
South  Britain.  It  flies  swiftly  and  is  an  ex- 
pert diver,  and  ite  down  is  said  to  rival  that 
of  the  eider. 

Hare-lip  (hiiOip),  n.  A  fissure  or  vertical 
division  ox  one  or  both  lip%  sometimes  ex- 
tending also  to  the  palate.  Children  are 
frequently  bom  with  this  kind  of  malfor- 
mation, particularly  of  the  upper  lip.  The 
cleft  is  occasionally  double,  there  beinc  a 
little  lobe  or  portion  of  the  lip  situated  be- 
tween the  two  fissures.  Every  nMcies  of 
the  deformity  has  the  same  appellation  of 
hare-lip,  in  consequence  of  the  imagined  re- 
semblance which  the  part  has  to  the  upper 
lip  of  a  hare.  The  cure  of  hare-lip  is  per- 
formed by  cutting  off  quite  smoothly  the 
opposite  edges  ol  the  fissure,  and  then 
bringing  them  together  and  maintaining 
them  in  accurate  apposition  till  they  have 
firmly  united. 

This  is  the  foul  fiend  FUbbertlKibbet.  He  begins 
at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock.  He  .  .  . 
aquims  the  eye  and  makes  the  hartMf.        Skak. 

Hare-Unped  (hixlipt),  a.  Having  a  harelip. 

|lftT<fm  (h&'reml  n.  [Ar.  AArdm,  anjrthing 
prohil^ted.  mvikarram.^  prohibited,  from 
AA^^rrom,  to  prohibit]    1.  The  apartmente 

3)propriated  to  the  female  members  of  a 
ohammedan  family.— 2.  The  occupanto  of 
a  liarem.  These  may  consist  of  a  wife,  or 
wives  to  the  number  of  four,  of  female 
alaves,  who  may  be  retained  as  concubines 
or  as  servants,  and  of  female  free  slaves  with 
whom  concubinage  is  unlawful  Written 
also  Bareem.  Harim,  Haram. 
Hare-mint  (bir'mintX  n.  A  plant  Aim- 
worth. 


Harenglform  (ha-ren'ji-formX  a.  Shaped 
like  aherring. 

Hare-pipe  (har'pfpXn.  A  snare  for  catching 
liarea 

Hare's-ear  (hirz'Sr),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  the  genus  Bupleurum,  a  remarkable  ge- 
nus of  umbelliferous  plants,  one  species  of 
which  (B.  rotundifolium)  is  common  in  some 
parte  of  England.  It  has  alternate  leaves, 
so  extended  at  the  base  that  the  stolks  seem 
to  grow  through  the  leaves,  whence  the 
plant  is  also  called  Th^frow-tcax  and  Thorouh 
Uaf.  The  flowers  are  small  and  of  a  green- 
ish-yellow colour.  The  term  hare's-ear  is 
also  assigned  to  Brysimum  auttriaeum  and 
JB.  orieiUaU. 

Hare's-foot  ni&rz'ftitX  n.  A  name  applied 
to  Oehroma  Lagoput,  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  nat  order  Sterculiacev.  It  is  a  Central 
American  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of 
40  feet,  and  ite  spongy  wood  is  so  light  that 
rafte  formed  from  it  are  unsinlcable.  It  has 
ite  name  from  ite  fruit,  which  is  about  1  foot 
long,  and  when  ripe  splite  open  by  five  slite. 
from  which  the  sillc-cotton  of  the  seeds 
n>reads  over  the  whole  surface,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  a  hare's  foot  The  cotton 
is  used  for  stuffing  cushions  and  pillowa— 
The  hare'i-foot  tr^oU  is  Tr\folium  arvente. 

Hare's-foot  Fern  (harz'fnt  f6mX  n.  Daval- 
lia  eanarientie,  a  fern  having  a  creeping 
stem  or  rhizome  covered  with  orown  chan, 
and  supposed  to  resemble  the  foot  of  a 
hare.    See  Datallia. 

Hare's-form  (harz'form),  n.  A  hare's  seat 
orbed. 

Hare's-lettuoe  Oi&nlet-tis),  n.  A  plant, 
the  sow-thistle  (Sonehiu  oteracetu),  a  fav- 
ourite food  of  hares. 

Bare's-tall  Qi&rz't&l),  n.  A  species  of  cotton- 
grass,  Eriaphorum  voffinatum. 

Hisae's-tall  Grass  (harz'tal  grasX  n.  The 
popular  name  of  a  genus  of  grasses.  Lagurus, 
nat  order  Oraminen:  so  called  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  head  to  a  hare's  taiL 
One  species  (L.  ovattu)  grows  in  Guernsey. 

Hare-staneCh&r'stanXn.  [See  hoarstone.] 
A  memorial  stone,  or  a  stone  marldng  a 
l>oundary;  a  hoarstone;  as,  the  hare-ittane 
on  the  Borough  Muir  of  Edinburgh.  [Scoteh.  ] 

HarfiUlg  (hiir'fangX  *>.  [A  Sax.  hara,  a 
hare,  and  /angan,  to  catch.]  The  great 
snowy  owl  (Sumia  nyotea)  found  in  the 
arctic  regions.  It  preys  on  hares,  grouse, 
Ac. 

Harl  (ha'riX  n.  A  name  of  the  Hindu  god 
Vishnu. 

Haricot  (haM-k6X  n.  [Fr.^  a  ragout;  O.Fr. 
harigoter,  to  mince,  harwote,  a  piece,  a 
morsel  The  bean  prol)ably  has  its  name 
from  ite  being  much  used  in  ragoute:  hari- 
oot-£«an= ragout-bean.  ]  1.  A  kind  of  ragout 
of  meat  and  roote— 2.  The  Iddney-bean  or 
French  bean. 

HarlOft  v.i.   To  hurry;  to  harass.    Chaucer. 

Harledft  pp.    Hurried.    Chaueer. 

Harler  OiA  ri-«rX  n.    Same  as  Harrier. 

HazUT  (ha'rifX  n.  A  plant,  goose-grass  or 
clivers  (Oalium  AparineX 

War1ga]8,Harlgald8(haYi-galx,ha'ri-galds), 
n.^  (Ft.  harteot.  See  Haricot.]  [Scoteh.] 

1.  The  heart,  liver,  and  lighte  of  an  animal. 
8.  The  hair  of  the  head. 

I  think  I  have  towzled  his  hmrigmlds  a  wee. 

Rafitsay. 

Hartolatlon  (hllr-i-o-l&'shonX  n.    [L.  hario- 

latio,  harioUUionie,  soothsaying,  from  hario- 

lor,  to  foretell]    Soothsaymg. 
Harlot  Qia'ri-ot).  n.    Same  as  Heriot. 
v^ritih  (har'ishl  a.    Like  a  hare. 
Hark(hilrkXv.».  [Contr.from  Atfarlren.]  To 

listen ;  to  hearken :  now  only  used  in  the 

imperative. 

Pricking  up  his  ears  to  Mark 
If  he  CfMtla  hear  too  in  the  dark.       Hmiibms. 
Hmrk  the  clock  within,  the  silver  kneU.    Ttntiyson. 

—Hark!  a  hunting  cry  used  with  various 
adjuncte  to  stimulate  or  direct  the  hounds: 
as,  hark  forward!  hark  away!  cries  in- 
tended to  urge  the  chase  forward;  hark 
back !  a  cry  to  the  hounds,  when  they  have 
lost  the  scent,  directing  them  to  return 
upon  their  course  and  recover  it;  hence,  to 
hark  back  has  come  to  be  used  in  literature 
as  meaning  to  return  to  some  previous  point, 
as  of  a  subject,  and  start  from  that  afresh. 
Harl  (hArlX  n.  1.  A  filamentous  substance ; 
especially,  the  filamente  of  flax  or  hemp. 

2.  A  barb  of  one  of  the  feathers  from  a  pea- 
code's  tail,  used  in  dressing  fly-hoolcs. 

Harle  (harl).  v.t    see  Haurl. 

yrnfiAtftt^  (hkrle-an).  a.  Term  appellative  of 
a  collection  consisting  of  7000  manuscripts, 
besides  rare  printed  books,  made  by  Secre- 


tarv  Barley,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  his  son.  The 
collection  u  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Harleq^nln  nuuad-kwinX  n.  (Fr.  harlequin,, 
arleguxn;  It  arUehino,  prol>ably  from  the 
devil  Alickino,  in  the  SOth  canto  of  Danto'a 
Inferno.}  A  performer  on  the  stage,  as 
in  a  pantomime  or  harlequinade,  masked, 
dressed  in  tight  parti -coloured  clothes, 
covered  with  spangles,  and  armed  with  a 
magic  wand  or  sword,  with  which  he  plays 
tricks,  generally  without  speaking,  to  divert 
the  audience  or  spectetors;  hence,  a  buffoon 
in  general;  a  fantastic  fellow;  a  droll 

Haneqain  nuiraft-kwlnX  v.i.  To  pUy  the 
droll;  to  make  sport  by  playing  ludicrous 
tricks. 

Harlequin  (hilrl£-kwinX  v.t  To  remove  aa 
if  by  a  harlequin's  trick;  to  conjure  away. 

The  kitten,  if  the  humour  hit. 
Has  harUquin' d  m.my  the  fit. 

Green,  JWm  9/ the  Spleen. 

Harlequinade  (hJkrad-kwin-id'O.  n.  a  kind 
of  pantomime;  that  part  of  a  pantomime 
which  follows  the  transformation-scene,  and 
in  which  the  harlequin  and  clown  play  the 
principal  parte. 

Harleqnln-beetle  Ch&md-kwin-bdt-ix  n.  a 

coleopterous  insect  (Aeroemiw  longimanu»\ 
so  called  from  the  mixture  of  gray,  black, 
and  red  on  the  elytra. 

Harleqnln-dudc  (hiras-kwhi-dukx  n.   a 

species  of  duck  (the  Clangula  hietrumiea\, 
a  native  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Northern 
Europe.  It  has  a  beautifully  mottled  plum- 
age, the  male  being  fantastically  streaked 
with  grav,  whence  the  name. 

Harlequin-snake  Qiiirad-kwin-snikX  ^  A 
venomous  South  American  snake  (Elap* 
f%Uviu$\  so  called  from  ite  being  striped 
with  red  and  blaclc 

HarloOk  (hiirlokX  n.  A  pUnt  mentioned  1»y 
Shakspere  and  Dravton,  and  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  chariock. 

Harlot  (hlU^otX  n.  [This  word  may  be  Ute 
same  as  O.Fr.  harlot,  heriot,  Pr.  arlot,  8p. 
arlote.  It  arlotto,  a  glutton,  a  laxy  good-for- 
nothing,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin;  or  it 
mav  be  the  W.  herlawd,  a  stripling,  a 
springal,  herlodee,  a  damsel]  l.t  A  male 
servant;  a  husbandman;  a  fellow. 

A  sturdy  kartet  went  them  aye  beUad. 
That  was  her  hostes  man.  Ckmuetr. 

He  was  a  gentle  karht  and  a  kind.      CMameer. 

2.t  A  base  person;  a  rogue;  a  cheat 

No  man,  but  he  and  thou  and  such  other  false 
karlois,  praiseth  any  such  preaching.  Pen. 

8.  A  woman  who  prostitutes  her  body  for 
hire;  a  prostitute;  a  common  woman. 

As  soon  as  this  thy  son  was  come,  who  hath  de- 
voured thy  living  with  kariols.  Luke  sv.  30. 

Harlot  (UkrlotX  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  a 
harlot;  wanton;  lewd;  low;  hue. 

Harlot  (hJIrlot),  «.i  To  practise  lewdness. 
MiUon. 

Harlotlse  (hkraot-lxX  v.i.  To  play  the  har- 
lot    Warner. 

Harlotry  (harlot-riX  n.  l.  The  trade  or 
practice  of  prostitution;  habitual  or  cus- 
tomary lewdness.— 2.  t  A  name  of  contempt 
or  opprobrium  for  a  woman. 

A  peevish  self-wHTd  hmHttry 
That  no  perfuasion  can  do  good  upon.     SSmk. 

S.t  False  show;  meretricionsnesa.  'The 
harVatru  of  the  ornaments^'  MalUhiaM. 
Barm  (h^^nnX  n.  [A  Sax.  hearm  oi  harm; 
Dan.  Sw.  O.  harm,  griet  offence;  Icel. 
harmr.  Probably  akin  to  Skr.  crain.  U» 
weary.  1  1.  Phvsical  or  material  injury; 
hurt;  damage;  detriment 

Do  thyself  no  Marfn,  Acts  xvL  aSL 

2.  Moral  wrong;  evil;  mischief;  wickedneaa. 

Deep  harm  to  disobey. 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule.    T)mi^sem. 

Harm  (httrmX  v.t.  To  hurt;  to  iojnre;  to 
damage. 

Harmallne  (hlr'ma-lln).  n.  (CmHmN.O.) 
A  vegeto-allcali  obtained  from  the  see<ls  or 
the  Peganum  Barmala,  a  plant  erf  Southern 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 

HarmattanChar-mat'tanXn.  (Arabic  name.  | 
A  wind  whicn  blows  periodicaUv  from  the 
interior  parte  of  Africa  towards  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  prevails  in  December,  January, 
and  February,  and  is  ffeneraily  accompanied 
with  a  fog  or  haze,  which  conceals  the  sun 
for  days  together.  Extreme  dryness  and 
hotness  are  the  characteristics  of  this  wind: 
it  withers  v^^tetion,  and  even  affecte  th» 
human  body  so  tiiat  the  skin  peek  off. 

Harmel  (har'mel).  n.  [At.  harmal)  Syrian 
rue  {Peoanum  uamuUa\  common  in  th«> 
south  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  Theaaeda 
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yield  harmaUne,  and  are  used  in  Turliey  as 
a  vermifuge. 

HarmftllTnArm'fttl).  a.  FoUof  harm:  bnri- 
ful;  injunoiis;  noxioas;  detrimental;  mia> 
ohievoua. 

The  earth  brought  forth  fruit  and  food  for  man, 
without  any  mixture  of  Aarw^/W  quality.    KaUtgh. 

Barmftally  (harm'fUl-U).  odf .  in  a  harmful 
manner. 

Aacholar  b  better  occupied  lA  playing  or  alaeping. 
than  in  spending  bis  time  not  only  vainly,  but  hmrm- 
fttiiy  in  such  hind  of  exercise.  Astkmm, 

HftnnftOnaM  (hlrmful-netX  n.  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  oeing  harmfuL 

HirmlB,  HarmliMOu^minXn.  (CuH^XflO.) 
A  aubatanoe  deriTed  from  harmaline  by  oxi- 
dation, or  directly  from  tbe  aeeda  of  rtgtk- 
immHwrmalBL 

HumlaM  (hirmlea).  a.  1.  Free  from  harm; 
unhurt;  undamagea;  uninjured;  aa»  to  give 
bond  to  aaTe  another  kartnXtm, 

The  shipwright  will  be  careful  to  gain  by  his 
labour,  or  at  least  to  save  himself  kmrmJ«*s. 

RaUigh. 

8.  Free  from  power  or  dispodtion  to  harm; 
not  injnrioiu;  innocent  'The  harwlBu 
deer.*  l>my(on.— Am.  Innocent,  innoxioui» 
innocuoui,  inoffensive,  unoffendiuff ,  unhurt, 
uninjured,  imharmed,  undamaged. 

HumlflMiy  (hirmOea-1i\,  adii.  In  a  harm- 
leas  nuuiner.  without  infucting  injury;  with- 
out receiving  injury. 

HarmlMllliMt  (hlrmlea-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  harmless. 

The  harmttssnus,  .  .  .  the  tenderness,  tbe  mo- 
desty, and  the  ingenuous  pUableness  to  virtuous 
counsHs.  which  Is  w  youth  untainted.  S0Mth. 

HiLrmoiliA  Qkir-m6'ni-aX  n.  A  small  planet 
or  asteroid  oetween  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  discovered  by  Ooldsohmldt,  March 
SI.  ISM 

Humonlo^  Hamionloal  (hir-monlk,  hur- 

mon'ilc-alX  a.  1.  Relating  to  harmony  or 
music. 

After  every  three  whole  notes,  nature  requlredi. 
for  aQ  karmtniaU  vac,  one  half  note  to  be  inter- 
posed.  Smt9H. 

8.  Concordant;  musical;  consonant;  as,  har- 
mome  sounds. 
Hai'mnnie  twang  of  leather,  bom  and  brass.    P»ft. 

S.  In  vMuie,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  aooea- 
sary  sounds  which  accompany  the  predomi- 
nant and  apparently  simple  tone  of  any 
string,  pipe,  or  other  sonorous  bodv.  —4.  In 
fiwilA.  having  relations  or  nroperties  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  those  of  musical 
consonances:  said  of  numbers,  terms  of  cer- 
tain ratios,  proportions,  and  the  like.— 
HarmaniedL  euro4,  an  ideal  curve  into 
which  a  musical  chord  is  supposed  to  be 
inflected  when  put  into  such  a  motion  as 
to  excite  soimd.  —  Barmonie  interval,  in 
mutie,  the  distance  between  two  c^ids  or 
between  two  consonant  notes.— fTarmoni- 
etU  mtan,  in  aritk.  and  atg.  a  term  used  to 
express  certain  relations  of  numbers  and 
quantitiea  An  harmonical  mean  between 
two  quantities,  as  a  and  6,  is  double  a  fourth 
proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  qiiantitiea, 
ancl  the  quantities  tiiemsel vea.    Thiu  a  -^6 : 


dTS' 


which  ia  the  fourth  proper- 


tional.and 


tab 

a-k-o 


is  the  harmonical  mean.— 


Harmonieal  vroporUon,  in  arith.  and  alg. 
The  relation  between  four  quantities  when 
the  first  is  to  the  fourth  as  the  difference 
between  the  first  and  second  is  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  third  and  fourth,  or 
when  a  :d  ::a  ^b  :c  -^  ±  In  like  manner 
three  quantities  are  said  to  be  in  harmoni- 
cal proportion  when  the  first  is  to  the  third 
as  the  difference  between  the 
first  and  second  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  second  and 
third.— Harmonieal  Btriu,  a 
series  of  many  numbers  in  con- 
tinued  harmonical  proportion. 
—Harmonie  triad,  in  muiic, 
tbe  chord  of  a  note,  ftAnaia^^y 
of  its  third  and  perfect  fifth,  or  in  other 
words,  the  common  chord. 

HamumiO  (hAr-monlkX  n.  In  music,  (a)  a 
note  produced  by  a  number  of  vibrations 
which  is  a  multiple  of  the  number  pro«luc- 
ing  some  other;  a  secondary  and  less  dis- 
tinct tone  which  accompanies  any  principal 
and  apparentiv  simple  tone,  as  the  octave, 
the  twelfth,  the  fifteenth,  and  the  seven- 
teenth,   (b)  An  artificial  tone  produced. 

Harmonica  (har-monl-kaX  n.  L  A  collec- 
tion of  musical  glass  gobletsw  resembling 
finger-glasses,  which  were  put  into  a  revohr- 


Harmoaic 
Triad. 


ing  motion  on  tiieir  centres  while  the  rim 
was  touched  by  the  finger.  This  instrument 
was  invented  by  a  German  and  improved 
by  Dr.  Franldin.— 8.  A  musical  instrument 
conslrting  of  a  small  box,  in  which  are 
ranged  borixontally  a  niunber  of  oblong 
plates  of  glass,  sometimes  of  metal,  of  uu- 


HaruiuiUcA. 

equal  length,  which  are  struck  with  a  small 
flexible  hammer,  the  handle  of  which  is 
made  of  whalebone,  and  the  striking  part 
of  oork  covered  with  taffeta.  The  length 
of  the  plates  determines  the  piteh  of  the 
notes,  the  hlfi^  notes  being  produced  by 
the  short  plates,  and  the  low  by  the  long. 
&  Same  as  Harmonieon,  2. 

Hamumloally  (har-mon'ik-al-liX  adv.  In  a 
harmonic  manner;  musically;  hannonioualy; 
suitobly. 

Hannoiilcliord  (hiir-mon'i-kordX  n.  An 
instrument  played  like  apianoforte,  but 
sounding  like  a  .violin.  The  tone  is  pro- 
duced by  tile  pressure  of  the  keys,  which 
seta  a  revolving  cylinder  of  wood,  covered 
with  leather  and  charged  with  rodn,  in  ac- 
tion over  the  strings. 

HailllOilll001I(hAr-mon1-konXn.  t  A  power- 
ful musical  instrument  consisting  of  a  laige 
barrel  organ,  containing,  in  addition  to  the 
conunon  pipes,  others  to  imiUte  the  differ- 
ent wind-instruments  and  an  apparatus  to 
produce  the  effecto  of  drums,  triangles, 
cymbala,  Ac.,  the  combination  belns  in- 
tended to  resemble  the  effect  of  a  miUtair 
band.— 2.  A  musical  instrument  only  used 
as  a  toy,  consisting  of  free  reeds  inclosed  in 
a  box  in  such  a  way  that  inspiration  pro- 
duces one  set  of  sounds,  respiration  an- 
other.—A  Same  as  Harmonica,  t.—Chemi- 
eal  harmonioon,  a  contrivance  consisting  of 
a  tube  of  glass,  or  of  any  other  material.  In 
which  a  small  flame  of  hydrogen  gas  is  made 
to  bum,  in  consequence  of  wmch  we  column 
€i  air  contained  in  the  tube  gives  forth 
musical  sounds. 

Hannoiliot  (hAr-mon'iksX  n.  Hie  doctrine 
or  sdenoe  of  musical  sounds. 

Harmonlona  (hlr-mO'ni-us),  a.  Kxhibitinff 
or  characterized  bv  harmony ;  as,  (a)  adapted 
to  each  other;  having  the  psits  proportioned 
to  each  other:  symmetrical 

God  hath  made  the  intellectual  world  AMrm0ni0$u 
and  beautiful  without  us.  /.mvIt. 

Q>)  Musically  concordant ;  consonant ;  svm- 

pnonioua    Harmonious  sounds  are  sucn  as 

accord  and  are  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

Thoughts,  that  volnatary  move 
ifanmmiiMu  numbers.  MUI0H. 

(e)  Agreeing  In  action  or  feeling;  living  in 
peace  and  friendship;  as,  an  harmonMoiu 
family  or  society. 

HarmoDlonily  (hir-md'ni-us-li),  adt.  In  a 
harmonious  manner. 

Distances,  motion^  and  quantities  of  matter  har^ 
m«nimtsty  ac^luited  m  this  great  variety  of  our  sys- 


tem. 


Btntky. 


ITannon1(nilll01l(hMr  mfl'nl  ns  non)  n.  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  harmonlona 

Burmonlphon  (hikr-monl-fonX  n.  [Or.  Kar- 
tnonui,  a  close  fitting  together,  harmony, 
and  vMni,  sound.  1  A  musical  wind-instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  series  of  free  reeds  in- 
serted in  a  tube  like  a  clarinet  It  is  played 
upon  by  means  of  kevs  arranged  like  those 
of  a  pijmoforte,  that  is,  those  producing  the 
normal  scale  are  in  one  row,  and  those  pro- 
ducing the  chromatic  tones  in  another. 

Hannonllt  (httr^mon-istX  n.  L  One  who 
harmonises ;  specifically,  (a)  in  mtuie,  one 
sldUed  in  the  principles  of  harmony;  a  writer 
of  harmony;  a  muncal  composer. 

A  muskiaa  may  be  a  very  skilful  harmonist  and 
jret  be  deficient  in  the  talents  of  melody,  air.  and  ex- 
pression. A.  Smith. 

(6)0ne  who  shows  the  sgreement  or  harmony 
between  corresponding  passages  of  different 
authors,  as  of  toe  four  evangelists. 

He  endeavoureth  to  show  how.  among  the  fathers, 
Augustine  and  Hicrom  are  flatly  against  the  Alt nw«»- 
ists.  AeU*m. 

8.  One  of  a  certain  sect  of  ProtestanU  from 
Wttrtambefg.  who  settied  in  America  in 
IdOS.    Their  first  American  settlement  was 


at  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  whence  they 
removed  to  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1882. 
They  hold  their  property  in  common,  and 
consider  marriage  a  civil  contract 

Harmonlte  (har'mon-UX  n.  Same  as  Har- 
monist,  8. 

Harmonium  (hitr-md'ni-umX  n.  A  musical 
instrument  resembling  a  small  organ,  and 
much  used  as  a  substitute  for  it  It  u  played 
on  by  a  clavier  or  key-board  similar  to  that 
of  an  organ  or  pianoforte,  and  the  sounda- 
are  produced  by  reeds,  not  unlike  the  reed- 
pipes  of  an  organ,  but  left  free  at  one  end— 
nence  called  free  reeds— caused  to  vibrato 
by  wind  from  a  bellows  worked  by  the  feet 
It  has  different  stops  or  registers.  This  in- 
strument is  best  adapted  for  the  perform- 
ance of  grave  or  sacred  music. 

Harmomnmlft  (hir-md'ni-um-istX  n.  A 
player  of  the  harmonium. 

Ha]lll01lliatiOli(hlii^mon-Ix-A''8honXn.  The 
act  of  harmonising  or  stete  of  being  narmon- 
ised. 

Harmonlie  (hJli^mon-Is),  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  har- 
monited;  ppr.  harmonieing.  L  In  mueie, 
to  form  a  concord ;  to  agree  in  sounds  or 
musical  effect;  as,  the  tones  harmonite.— 
8.  To  be  in  peace  and  friendship,  as  indivi- 
duals or  ffltfnilies.— 8.  To  agree  in  action, 
adaptetion,  or  effect;  to  agree  in  sense  or  pur> 
port;  as,  tiie  arguments  harmoniu;  the  note 
steted  by  different  witnesses  harmonize. 

Hannomie  (hitr^on-IxX  v.i.  1.  To  adjust 
in  fit  proportions;  to  cause  to  agree;  to  mow 
the  harmony  or  agreement  of ;  to  reconcile 
the  contradictions  between.— 8.  To  make 
musical ;  to  combine  according  to  the  lawa 
of  counterpoint:  to  set  accompanying  parte 
to,  as  an  air  or  melody.  *The  Lutberau 
chorals  harmoniud  by  Bach.'    Dwight. 

Harmonlser  (hlr^mon^Iz-^rX  n.  One  who 
harmonizes;  a  harmonist  'Commentetora 
and  harmoniure.'    Cleaver. 

Harmonliliii:  (hiii^mon-Is-ingX  a.  Being  In 
accordance;  onnging  to  an  agreement 

Harmonometer  (hAr-mon-om'et-6rX  n. 
[Harmonu  (which  seeX  and  Or.  metnnK 
measure.]  An  instrument  or  monochord 
for  measuring  the  harmonic  relations  of 
sounds.  It  onen  consiste  of  a  single  string 
stretehed  over  movable  bridges. 

Harmony  (har'md-niX  n.  [l.  and  Or.  har- 
monia,  from  Or.  harmoe,  a  suiting  or  fitting 
together,  from  ar6.  to  fit,  to  adapt]  1.  The 
just  adaptetion  of  parte  to  each  otiier,  in 
anv  system  or  combination  of  things,  or  iii 
things  intended  to  form  a  connected  whole; 
as,  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

Equality  and  correspondence  are  die  causes  of  A/rr- 
m»^y.  Bacou. 

Heaven's  hmrmtny  is  universal  law.      Ctrnfer. 

1  In  mtMte,  (a)  just  proportion  of  sound  : 
consonance;  musical  concord;  the  accord- 
ance of  two  or  more  sounds,  or  that  union 
of  different  sounds  which  pleases  the  ear ; 
or  a  succession  of  such  sounds  called  chorda. 

Ten  thousand  harps  that  tuned 
Angelic  kmrm»nits.  MiUtH. 

b)  The  science  which  treate  of  sdch  sounda. 

L  Concord  or  agreement  in  facte,  views» 
sentiments,  manners,  intereste,  and  the  like; 
good  correspondence;  peace  and  friendship; 
aa,  good  citizens  live  in  harmony. 

Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair. 

More  grateful  than  harmonious  sounds  to  Uie  ear. 

4.  In  anat  an  immovable  articulation.  In 
which  the  deprsasions  and  eminences  pre- 
sented by  the  bony  surface  are  but  sligbtiy 
marked,  as  in  the  union  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bones  with  each  other.— 6.  A  lit- 
erary work  which  brings  together  parallel 
passages  of  historians  respecting  the  same 
eventa,  and  shows  their  agreement  or  con- 
sistency: said  especially  respecting  the  goa- 
pels.— ifaluroi  harmony,  in  mioic,  consiste 
erf  the  harmonic  triad  or  common  chord.— 
Artificial  harmonv  is  a  mixture  of  concorda 
and  ^iMcordM.— Figured  harmony  Is  when 
one  or  more  of  the  parte  move  during  the 
continuance  of  a  cnord,  through  certain 
notes  which  do  not  form  any  of  the  constit- 
uent paite  of  that  ohoM.— Perfect  harmony 
implies  the  use  of  untempered  concorda 
only.  —Tempered  harmony  is  when  the  notea 
are  varied  by  temperament  See  Tuf  pkra- 
umr.—Cloee  harmony  is  when  the  sounda 
composing  each  chord  are  placed  so  near  to 
each  other  that  no  sound  belonging  to  the 
chord  could  sgain  be  interposed  between 
any  of  those  already  present— spread  har- 
mony is  when  the  sounds  of  a  chord  are 
placed  at  such  a  wide  distance  from  each 
other  that  some  of  them  might  be  again 


if 
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taterpond  betirflen  the  »n 
■rat  —  Harnwny  or  Tnuiu 
tha  iniulc  ImpercipUblo 

Lcedb;tliamoTem«iib 

>,MoordlnsU 


reaar  pre- 


_  or  lijpolhMii 

d  hjs  KhooL    Pyuugoraa 

,, atbeM  notiont  to  conic — 

ui  find  Un  which  could  ~ 


IT  •sBiBtlaiu  and  the  nrle*  ol  ctumgei 
•"j  goiPE  on  in  Iha  imtTena. 
n(liiAnoat},n.  [Or. harvii-Ut.tran 
harvwie.  (o  ngulate.)    In  Grttk  Mtiq.  a 

ETamor  lant  bv  tbe  IdccdmuoDiu^  iher 
•  PelopDimedui  mi.  Into  a  ub>ect  or 
eonqDUM  town,  putly  lo  keep  It  In  lubjec- 
ttoD,  and  paitlr  la  aboUah  the  democratic 
. ^ ,    g^  eitabllih  la  lU 


(hkr-nm-tom),  n.  (Or.  Aan*),, 
vw*t  will  Umn6,  to  cut.]    fiee  CKOas- 

TX  (hlni),  n.    [For  tiardm,  kardyH.  frum 


a(bUD),i 


of  ham;  hance.  coMie. 


Itt,t  n 


Baxaam  (hir^g),  it.    [W.  Aoniut.  lUilar- 
1UKZ,  liamBH,  froiQ  Aowm,  iron.    F 
no^  a.  Aarwok  ant  prubably  boi 

fiem  the  BngUab.)    L  llu  wbda  sec 

menta  or  eqnlpmenta  ot  a  knight  or  borw- 
miu :  original]}  parhif*  dsfemlra  armonr, 
but  usad  alio  lor  tha  fumlEore  at  a  luilltaiy 
aUD,  defaoHlTo  or  oSeaalTO,  aa  a  caaque, 
culnai,  helmet,  girdla,  aword.  buckler,  i£c. 

2.  The  gear  or  tackle  b]r  which  a  bona  or 
other  ""i"**^  la  yolud  to  and  aiaila  to  draw 

wasKon,  coach,  gig,  ehalae,  plougb,  balrow, 
mill,  tog  of  wood.  Ac. ;  tha  worUog  gear  ot 
afaoneorother  animal:  •ometlmea appllad 
to  jTBar  b}  which  men  diaa  heavy  wnlghta. 
S.  llieappantui  Id  ( loom  br  which  the  Hta 
•f  waip  threada  are  ahlftad  altamately  to 
form  liie  abed.  It  cooiiata  of  the  heddlca 
and  their  meani  of  mppott  and  nutlon. 
Called  alao  Mmmling. 
" ™._j— 1  _  .   -  Xodraainaimonri 

ragged  ite^'    Aohk. 


(bJU'nea.kaak),  n.    S«e  BU- 


^kniMI-pUlar(hIli'nea-pUU-ftr).n,  A  work- 
man vbo  electroplatea  tlie  metal  work  for 

Hunew-tnll  (hti^ea-tob),  n.  irauLacaak 
of  a  pecnllai'  form  taitened  on  the  deck  of  a 
naid  to  receive  the  ulted  praviilona  for 
daUj  coBUUnptioD.    Called  alto  Ifumea- 

TTiTTHii  wniTni  [hAr'Dea-w«T-«r},  n.  A 
weaver  employed  in  the  msnufacturs  of  the 
mote  complicated  patlenia  ol  ahawli,  Ac 

EiIIU(hAnu),n.]iI.  FA.Sai.A«iK>.D.A>mK. 

I«l  AJum^  a.  at-him,  t>ralna.)  Bralni. 
^cotch.) 

HanJkOia-rA'la),  n.    Same  aa  ITaUttf. 
BttOW.f  HMTOWt  (ba'rO).  wctoit.    [O.Fr. 

Aonu  1    A  tDrm  of  eicUmatlon  anclenttf 

lued  Id  Noimandj  to  call  far  help  or  to 

lalae  tbe  bae-aod-cir. 


Hant  (hUp}.  n.  (A.  Bai.  Amrpa,  teeL  htopa, 
O.  B.a.  harfa,  a.  harfe.  late  L  Avpa.  irtdch 


vrfe.  Ut 
lin  ton 


d  t^LI 


origUiaUf  Tei 

stringed  moalcal  inatnunent  ot  great  antl- 
qulty.tound  unnng  the  AagTrlaiu,EgTptlia>, 
BebrewB.  Qneka,  Irlah,  Welah,  and  other 

andconatnicUon.iomeuntsvarietieabeidB 
ebown  In  the  accompanying  flgnrea  AU 
thew,  It  will  be  tera,  except  the  Angto- 


Saion.  difle 


r  tram  the  modera  haip  In 
front  pillar.  There  are  no  re- 
ot  tbe  Hebrew  tiarp  ot  on- 


donblad  accoracj.  Ibe  modein  harp  ii 
nearly  trtaofnilar  in  lonn.  and  the  atrlnga 
are  atntched  from  tbe  opper  part  to  one 
of  the  lidet.  It  atanda  ei«ct  and  la  plwed 
with  both  handa.  tbe  atringi  being  atrncli  or 

Soiled  by  both  Bnoera  and  thumb.  Before 
»  impTorement  by  Eiard,  the  harp  waa 
toned  In  the  prindiwl  key,  and  modalatloni 

ga  which 


It  waa  deaind  U 


MTenpedali  to 

moved  by  the  toot  of  tbe  petfonnei 
'leiwardl  umatraclad  a  double -actlai 


beahupeoed  t* 


it  ia  cqiable  ot  re 


-lau  _>.oM  pedala.  Tbe  barp  thua  con- 
atmcted  containa  fortj-Lhree  atrioga  tuned 
aceordlngto  the  diatonic  acals.eveiT  eighth 

the  one  cotu^  1 
pedalteaeb  atiiiigi 

ot  lendeifitar  the  foil  chro- 
ol  modolaUng  into  all  the 

Xor  tbe  tonal  ayatem.  Ita  raime  la  alt 
rea,  being  from  double  E  below  the 
baaa  to  B  In  altiaalmo.  -1  A  conatellatlon. 
otharwiae  called  Ljtra  or  tKa  Lyn.-  3.  For- 
merly, an  Iliah  coin  bearing  the  emblem  ot 
*  harp,  of  the  value  of  a  halfpenny.—*.  In 
--■'--'  -  graln-aleve  lor  removing  weed- 
tain:  alia,  an  oblong  Implemeat, 
HUed  np  with  parallel 


rea  forth  aoimd ;  to  give  eipreaaiDn  to  or 

ThDU'il  harttd  mi  lint  uilbrt.  SIf». 
In  Scotland,  to  aitt  or  aeparate  by  meana 
a  barp;  aa,  to  Aani  grain;  to  harp  aand. 
n»  (W—  -     '■ ■ 


of  gaiUropodoua  moUaaca  of   the 
raniIly^(Ba«:biidB^  diatingniihed  by 

tbelr 


,  ,  ...inldnVi 
the  beauty  ot  their  ahella. 
-fiDly   caUed   BUTjulutlM. 


^ (hkrpani-dt),  n.  }>I  (Or.ftor- 

pax,  npadona,  from  hanxai.  ta  aelaa,  and 
eidof,  reaembuoM-l  A  nnillT  of  ontomoa- 
tracona  cmitaceana  ot  Ibe  order  Copepoda. 
havbig  the  eyea  ao  cloaely  lat  lagether  aa  tu 

BazpMOnt  (hlI'p»gon),  la  (Or.  iarpmgf, 
from  Sarpat»,  to  aelM.  ]   A  grappUng-fron. 

HUpactVliytlUll  (hlr-pa-gan-tnm),  n,  [L. 
AaipOffD,  I  hook;  Or.  narpagl.  a  aeirore. 
from  harpaie,  to  aelie ;  and  Or.  phuUm.  a 
plant.]  A  genua  of  pUnta,  nat.  order  Fedall- 
acec.  Including  tbe  grapple-plaiit  ol  Sonth 
Africa,  H.  procumbmu.  Another  apeeiee, 
H-  l«e'aaannun.mucb  rsumbUng  tbe  g — 
pie-plant  in  diatlnctlve  cl '—■-"— 


HkipaIld«(hkr-p«11-de),<LPt  lOr.ltinpa- 
for.  greedy,  and  eid«,  reaemblaDce.]  Anec- 
teDMTe  family  of  coleaptemiu  toMcts.  ot  tbe 

ectlon  Oeodephasa,  by  aome  regarded  ai . 

nb-lamllyot  the  Caiabids.  TheHarpalldi 


mb-lamllyof  tb , . 

are  divided  Into  tbrea  principal  KCtlDD^ 
characterlaed  by  madiflcationa  ot  the  anto- 
riortaniof  tbe  male:  (a)  HnnaWue.  bavins 
the  fonr  anterior  tuil  of  the  malea  dflated: 
m  FeroniBa.  having  the  two  anterior  tani 
dllat«d.  and  the  jolota  lieart-tbaped:  (c)  Pa- 
ttUimana,  havli^  the  two  anterior  Earal  of 
the  malea  dilated,  tbe  Jotnti  being  aquare 
or  rounded.    They  are  uaoally  found  under 


Oatreaiea,  oblong  and  aomewbat  trlangolar 
In  abape,  the  tdnge  being  formed  by  two 
projecting  teetb.   It  la  now  included  in  the 

Bkrper  (biuyer).  n.  l.  A  player  on  the 
harp.  —i.  An  Irlab  braia  eoln  of  tbe  relin  of 
Queen  Blliabeth,  ol  the  alie  ot  a  ahUllDR 
and  the  value  of  a  penny:  ao  called  tram 
bearing  tbe  figure  ot  a  haip.  'Tbe  fuirper 
that  waa  gatbeied  *"'""g^  na  to  pay  the 

HailrillK  (hlip'hig),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
•■- —  "  Wtiiu  aympbonlea.    MtUim. 

• fluCp'ingJ'ini),  n.    A  bar- 


BftiplBCi,  Harping  (htrplngi.  hlrplna), 
n.  pL  AsKt.  the  fareparti  ol  tbe  walea, 
which  encompaaa  the  bow  ol  the  ihip.  and 
Their  nae  la  to 


Scotland,  a 


aepantlng  t 
Haip  (hkrpX  v.i.    i.  To  phiy  on  tbe  haip. 

atknialy.inapokingor  writing;  toap«k  m 
write  r^ealedly  with  alight  TariaUana:Dau 
tlly  with  un  or  upon. 


— To  Aorp  ffn  orur  ttrirm 
aively  upon  one  eubjecl 
annoy  tbe  bearen. 


Harpllt  (hJUp'iat),  n.  A  player  on  the  harp; 

HupMn  <bkr-pan'),  n.  rrr.  Aanwn,  a  bar' 
poon,  from  harper,  to  gnpe,  to  clutch,  pra- 
bably  from  AaniL  a  barp.  and  also  a  claw, 
a  hook  or  angle-lrcn  (aee  HASf);  the  D. 
harpoen.  Q.  harpttMe.  have  tbe  vme  origin  I 

whalea  and  large  flab.    It  coniiata  of  a  lon^ 


Haxpocm  (tUr-pOn^a.!.  To  itrlke,  otlch.  or 
I    kill  with  a  baipoao. 


HARPOONBBR 
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HARTSHORN 


Harpooneer  (hir-pfin-^O^  n.  Aharpooner. 
fEaml 

Hftrpooner  (hir-pttn'toX  n.  On«  who  uses 
a  harpoon;  the  man  in  a  whale>boat  who 
throws  the  harpoon. 

Blffpoon-fmi  (har-pdn'gunl  n.  A  gun  for 
firing  a  harpoon,  employed  in  the  whale- 
flshenr.  Iti  harrel  it  about  2  feet  long  and 
t  inohee  ezttfior  diameter,  and  reets  on  a 
■wireL  The  harpoon  to  be  dlicharged  from 


HarpooN-fuo. 

it  haa  Iha  ead  of  its  ihank  fitting  the  bore 
of  the  gnn,  and  ii  eo  oootriyed  that  white  a 
part  of  ita  ■hank  mmsb  Into  the  gna-barrel, 
the  cord  attaohed  to  it  lemainaootildie,  and 
slides  up  to  the  end  on  bains  fired. 

Harp(rar,t  n.    A  harper.    Okaueer. 

nmareM  (hlrp'res).  n.  A  female  player  on 
the  harp.    Sir  W.  Stott 

Harp  ■6>l(hirp^s61X«iL.  The  Greenland  eeal 
(Pkoea  Gn^mkmiiea):  to  eallad  from  the 
large,  black,  ertaocatahaped  mark  on  each 
side  of  the  back.    Bee  Seal. 

Harp-«lltll  (hirp^helX  n.    BeeHAliPA. 

BarpilehOTif  (hMrp'tt-koB).  n.  The  old 
name  for  the  spinet  and  the  harpsichord. 

Harprtchord  (harp'si.tordj.  «.    [Oidy 

harptad  chord:  it  deeanoi  aspaar  how  the 
8  got  inserted.]  A  stfinfgd  musical  in- 
strument with  a  k^4ioard  fbr  the  fingers, 
in  shape  something  like  the  horiiontai 
grand  planofortei  The  ■trinoi  or  wires 
were  set  in  Tibratlon  by  a  qniu  plectrum. 
This  instrmnent  waa  <uneut  to  keep  in 
tune,  and  the  quills  needed  constant  re- 
newal It  was  superseded  by  the  piano- 
forte alkout  the  middle  of  the  ei^teeoth 
centory. 

Harpaiocd.  Hazpaaocdt  (harp'si-koix  iw  A 
harpsichord. 

HaxpsterCharp'stArXn.  A  female  performer 
on  the  harp.    IRaraJ 

Harpy  (b*iT>iX  «•  ffr,  harpU:  L.  harpuia; 
Or.harpuia,  mm  the  root  of  kanazo,  to 
seise  or  claw.1  L  In  ekus.  antia.  a  fabnlona 
winged  monster,  rarenona  and  filthr,  bar- 
ing the  face  of  a  woman  and  the  bomr  of  a 
bird,  wltti  its  f^et  and  fingers  armed  with 
sharp  daws,  and  the  face  pale  with  hunger: 


Harpy,  tnm  an  antlqoe  gem. 

The  harplea  wvre  three  te  nambsr,  AaDo 


Ocypete,  and  Oeleaa    In  htr.  the  harpy  Is 

represeotad  aa  a  Tulton  with  the  bead  and 

breast  of  a  woman  —1.  The  harpy  esglff 

(which  seeX— &  A  nssna  gtren  to  the  Greut 

mrugimomu^  or  marsh-harrier,  a  British  ipe- 

cftea  of  hawk,  allied  to  the  basaards.    See 

HAaamL— 4«  Anv  rapaoioua  or  rayanous 

animal;  an  extortioner;  a  plunderer. 

I  «iU  .  .  .  do  wo  any  oahaMac*  .  .  .  rmdMr  tkaa 
hold  three  wonu  conference  with  tfaift  kmrfy.  ShmM. 


^WW^"*^i!**''»*?^ffll? "^   Tbe^afPlf** 
destructor  ol  linB,,  the  r*rB«a«fitf  Harpffia 

of  modem  aooWmtsit  a  raptorial  bird  of 

Meiico  and  SoaUi  AaMrtca,  oalehtated  for 

the  enimuuas  dwTsiefinsiil  of  ita  lega  and 

beak,  and  for  the  strength  aad  power  it 

eyinoea  in  mastering  ita  prey. 

Baronafenatb  irfiiniinh—i  (liiiTi an  \\m) 
See  ARouiBUSK. 

Barqiwimaater  (hirliw«4M»4f 
ucKRuannL 

Harr  (harX  n,    (Sea  Haab.]   A 
ceeding  from  this  sea;  a  tsaipeat;  sn 


pro. 


Harracet  (hftrrAJX  9,L  To  harass;  to 
plunder  from. 

This  of  Uncoln,  kmrrmffwd  out  before,  should  now 
lie  fallow.  FutUr. 

Harrataen  (bar-ra-t£nO,  ft  A  kind  of  stuff 
or  doth.    SMnsCoiw. 

HarrlOO  (har'ri-kdX  n.  The  same  as  Uari- 
cot 

Harridan (hs^ri-danXtk  [Fr.  Aon'^Mb,  Proy. 
Fr.  hardeU,  harin,  a  worn-out  horse,  a  jade.] 
A  hag:  an  odious  old  woman;  a  yixenish 
woman;  a  trollop. 

Harrier  (ha'ri-^r),  ti.  [From  Aar».]  A  small 
kind  of  dog  of  the  hound  species  employed 
in  hunting  the  hare.  There  are  particular 
breeds  of  the  harrier,  as  the  \ing»  slow- 
hunting  harrier  and  the  little  fox-beagle, 
and  a  cross-breed  between  these.  In  all 
the  scant  is  extremely  keen,  which  enables 
them  to  follow  all  thedouhlinnof  the  hara 

Harrlar  (ha'ri-^X  ^  [From  mhy,  to  pil- 
lage, because  it  pillages  tiie  poultn^-yards.] 
A  nawk  of  the  genus  CIrona,  allied  to  the 
bnxxarda.  The  harriers  are  more  bold  and 
active  than  the  buxsards.  Tliey  strike  their 
prsy  upon  the  ground  and  generally  fiy 
yery  low.  There  are  seyeral  apeciea,  as  the 
marsh- harrier,  the  hen-hanier,  and  ash- 
eoloured  harrier.  These  are  all  fbund  in 
Great  Britain.  The  marsh-harrier  (C  ttru- 
oinotusX  alao  called  the  moor-bux»ntl, 
harpy,  and  dock-hawk.  Is  from  tl  Inches  to 
28  Inehea  long.  The  head  of  the  male  is 
yallowish  white.  The  hen-harrier  (C  ey- 
BfMiM^  Is  18  inches  to  2I>  inches  long;  the 
adult  male  is  of  an  ahnoat  uniform  gray, 
the  female  brown.  The  female  is  called  the 
rimataUt  from  the  mat  eokmred  ring  formed 
by  the  tipa  of  the  tail-feathers.  The  hen- 
harrier is  yery  destmctiye  to  poultry-yards, 
whence  the  name.  The  male  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  blue  hawk. 

Ham-karri.  Harrl-kin  (ha'ri-ka'ri,  ha'ri- 
ki'riX  a^  The  Chinese  term  for  the  mode 
of  snidde  incumbent  on  Japanese  military 
and  dyU  ofildaU,  when  ordered  by  goyem- 
ment  to  perfotm  it  as  a  punishment  for  any 
offence.  It  is  effected  by  inflicting  two 
nshea  on  the  belly  in  the  form  of  a  crosa 
Galled  frequently  by  English  writers  Bappif 
Dt^aldk    Written  also  Barri-kitru. 

HarxlllgtOIlt  On^rina-tonX  n.  A  farthing: 
so  named  because  Lord  Harrington  obtained 
from  Jamea  L  a  patent  for  making  brass 
farthings^ 

Harrlxigtonlte  (hfti'ring-ton-ItX  n.  Same 
as  NatroUU  (which  seeX 

HanotiCha'rotXn-  A  corruption  of  ff^raZd 

The  fint  red  barring  tfiatwM brottod  in  Adamaad 
Eva**  Idtchao  4a  I  latch  my  pedigree  from,  by  the 

httTTCfi  book.  B,  ^MMVM. 

Harrow  (ha^rAX  ^  [A.  Sax.  AomM,  hyrtM; 
D.  harm.  Sw.  mi/,  a  harrow;  perhaps  from 
A.  Sax.  Jbynsiiflu,  to  yex,  to  afflict]  An 
sgricultnral  implement,  usually  formed  of 
pfaoes  of  timber  or  metal  croaalag  each 
other,  ami  set  with  iron  taeth,  called  tinea. 


Harrow. 

It  is  drawn  oyer  ploughed  land  to  lerel  ft 
and  break  the  clods,  and  to  coyer  seed  when 
sown.  An  implement,  caBed  a  e/bain  Aor- 
row,  consisting  of  a  congeries  of  iron  rings, 
is  used  for  coyering  grass  seeds,  and  espe- 
cially for  separating  weeds  from  the  earth 
or  clods  in  which  they  are  enyeloped 
Harrow  (ha'rOX  v.t  l.  To  draw  a  harrow 
oyer,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  clods  and 
leyemng  the  sunaoe,  or  for  eoyerfaig  seed 
sown;  to  break  or  tear  with  a  harrow;  as, 
to  harrow  land  or  gromid— S.  To  tear;  to 
lacerate;  to  torment;  to  haraaa 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  Ughtett  word 
Wonid  Atfmr»  op  thy  tool  SMmM. 

Harrow t  (ha'rfi),  sit    [Bee  Haret.)    To 
pillage;  to  strip;  to  laj  waste  by  ylolenoe. 


ling  tbcRiby  %•  Aarun  hii  people,  did  ac- 
camulate  than  the  rather.  Smom. 

Harrow  (ha'r6X  ezdam.    See  Harow. 

Harrower  Qia'r6-«rX  n.    One  who  harrows. 

Harrower  (ha'r&-«rX  a.  A  spedea  af  hawk; 
a  harrier  (which  seel 

Harrowlngly  (ha'ro-inff-li\  ode.  In  a  har- 
rowing manner;  excmrlsttngly. 

Barry  (ha'ril  v.t  pret  A  pp.  harritd;  ppr. 
harriring.  [A.  Sax.  A^vyian,  Amofft,  to  plun- 


der, to  afflict,  from  here,  an  army,  an  ex- 
pedition; oomp.  IceL  horja,  to  lay  waste, 
looppress;  Dan.  hmrae.  hcBtje,  Q.(ver)he9rei\ 
to  rayage.  With  this  word  the  A.  Sax. 
Ayrwion,  to  yex,  afflict,  seems  to  haye  been 
early  confounded  See  Harrow.  1  1.  To 
strip;  to  pillsge;  to  plunder;  to  rob;  as,  to 
harry  a  bird's  nest 

And  stiU,  from  time  tp  ttme  the  heathen  boat 
Swarm'd  ovcraoas  and  hmrrud  what  was  left. 

1  To  harass;  to  agitate;  to  tease;  to  harrow. 

I  repent  me  nucb 
ThatlM>A4imMhia.  ShmJk. 

Harryt  (ha'riX  o.u  To  make  hsrasstng  In- 
cursfona 

What  made  your  roryeahipa 
HmrryiHg  fat  vlctuab  heref         Btau.  Or  FL 

Harry  Soph  (ha-ri-sof  0.  n^  [Or.  eriMmAoi, 
yerv learned]  In  the  Uniyersi^  of  Cam- 
bridge, a  title  giyan  to  those  students  who, 
haying  attained  suffldent  standing  to  take 
the  degree  of  B.  A.,  dedaro  themselyes  can- 
didates for  a  degree  in  law  or  physia 

Harah  (lUtrshl  a.  (A  Scandinarian  word : 
O.K.  and  So.  Aorsl;  harsh,  rough,  sharp, 
add:  Dan.  andO.Sw.  Aarak,randd;  O.AorseA* 
harsh,  rough;  root  doubtful)  L  Rough; 
rugsed;  grating;  eapedally,  (^)  to  the  touch; 
as,  har^  doth:  opposed  to  vmooth,  'Hank 
sand'  Bmile.  (p)  To  the  taste;  as,  harth 
fruit  (e)To  the  ear;  discordant;  iarring; 
as,  harA  notes;  a  har»k  yolce.— 8.  Austero; 
crabbed;  morose;  peevish;  as,  dyiUxation 
softens  the  hmnh  temper  or  natnro  of  man. 

He  was  a  wiaa  nma  and  an  elogoat;  but  in  hia 
nature  Mmrsh  amd  haughty.  £me0m. 

8.  Rough;  rade;  abualye;  rigorous;  seyera; 
as,  a  MTsA  reflaotion. 

Bear  patiently  the  harsh  words  of  ttn  enemies. 

y«r.  Toylmr. 

Harallly  (hirshllX  adv.  in  a  harsh  manner; 
roughly;  austerely;  crahbedly;  radely;  un- 
pleasantly. 

It  would  sound  harthfy  in  her  ears.  Shmk. 

Harabmeu  (hlrsh'nesX  n.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  hanh. 

Tis  not  enough  no  hm^shtttss  give  offence. 
The  sound  must  seem  aa  echo  to  the  sense.  Ft^. 

—Acrimony.  Atperity,  Harthnsu,  Tartneu. 
See  AORmoNT. 

Hanlet  (hftrsaetX  n.  Same  as  Badet 
Hart  (hlrt).n.  [A.  Sar  heart,  hiorot;  comp. 
L.O.  and  D.  hort,  Dan.  hiort,  Sw.  hicrt,  loeL 
hiHrtr,  O.  hineh,  stag;  lit  homed  animal; 
sllied  to  Or.  kenu,  L.  eontu,  a  horn.  See 
HoRV.]  A  stag  or  male  deer  triken  he  has 
passed  his  fifth  year,  and  the  snr-royal  or 
crown  antler  is  formed  See  Ahtlir.-- 
Hart  (^  ten,  a  hart  with  ten  tinea  or 
branches  on  his  horns. 

A  ffreat  larj^  deer  I— 
What  head^Porked.  a  harf  ^Iwn.    B.  ymum. 

Hartall (hUrfglX  ^  l^o  Kast  Indlanname 
of  orpimoit 

HartbiiMt  Hartebaeat  (hitrtl>«st,  hlr'te- 
b&sQin.  [Dutch.]  The  name  given  by  the 
Dutch  colonists  to  the  kaama,  a  South  Afri- 
can antelope.    See  Kaama. 


Hart-barry,  Hart-crop  (^iMrtl>e-ri,  hirtr- 
kropX  n.    JBilherry  (which  seeX 
Hartaat  (hilrt'nX  «.t    Tb  hearten;  to  en- 


courage.   Spen$er. 

Bitftln(hirt'inX«k  (CioHmO.)  A  fossil  resfai 
resembling  hartite;  massfve,  but  crystallix- 
ing  from  rock-oil  in  needles  bdonging  to 
tha  tcimetrio  system.  It  is  found  In  the 
li^te  of  Oberfaartk  Austria. 

Hartite  (hltrtltX  n.  iC^n^,)  A  fossil  reshi 
rnaembling  haiiin,  and  found  like  it  in  the 
lignite  of  Oberhart,  Austria. 

Hartroyal  (hilrf  roi-alX  n.  A  plant,  a  spa- 
des of  plaintain. 

Harfa-dorer,  Hart's-trofbH  (bArts'kl6- 
v6r,  hlkrts'trd-foilX  n.  A  plant,  the  com- 
mon yellow  melilot  (Jfefuoluf  oJMnalUy. 
SeeHRULOTL 

Hartahorm  (hartsliornX  n.  The  antler  of 
the  hart  or  stag  (Gsrvuf  tflopAiwi  The  con- 
stituent elements  of  deddnous  horns  differ 
materially  from  those  of  persistent  horns, 
as  of  the  ox,  and  are  idenucal,  or  nearly  so, 
with  those  of  bone.  These  horns  were  for- 
meriy  much  used  as  a  source  of  ammonia, 
and  the  products  of  their  distillation  much 
used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  the 
volatae  aalt  of  hartehom,  tpirit  qf  harU- 
honij  but  these  have  now  been  superseded 
by  simpler  preparations  of  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  See  Ammonia.— 
JeOy  qfhartahom,  a  nutritive  jelly,  formerly 
obtdned  from  the  shavings  of  the  horns  of 
harts,  now  procured  by  planing  down  the 


ch,  cAain;     ik,  Sa.  lodk;     g,  po;     j,  job;     a,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sln^     fH,  CAaa;  th,  tAin;    w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;   xh,  axure.  — See  Kit. 
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bones   of    calves.  —  Hartshorn   plantain, 
Plantago  Coronopus.    See  Bucks-horn. 

Hart's-tongue  (hiirts'tung),  n.  I'he  popular 
name  of  a  genus  of  ferns,  the  8colopen- 
drium,  nat  order  Polypodiacese.  One  spe- 
cies (S.  vuiaare)  is  found  in  Britain.  'Die 
name  hart  s-tongue  is  also  given  to  another 
,    fern —Pclwoodium  phyUUidit. 

Bart'B-treiolL    See  Hart's-clovbr. 

3artW0rt  (hitrt'w6rt),  n.  Tordylium,  a  genus 
of  plants,  nat.  order  Umbellifenc,  having 
pinnatisect  leaves  and  compound  umbels  of 
white  flowers,  chiefly  natives  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region.  One  species,  T.  mazi- 
tntim,  an  annual,  has  been  found  growing 
in  waste  ground  about  London  and  Oxford. 

.Haxum-Bcarum  (h&'mm-ska'rum),  a.  [Per- 
haps from  hare,  to  fright,  and  toare.]  Hare- 
brained; unsettled;  giddy;  rash. 

Hamm-Boarum  (ha'rum-sk&'rum),  n.  A 
giddy,  hare-brained,  or  rash  person. 

Baruspioe.   See  Aruspicb. 

Harosploy  (ha-rus'pis-iX    See  Aruspict. 

.Hanreit  (niir'vest),  n.  [A.  Sax.  har/est.  hear- 
Jest,  haerfest;  comp.  O.  Fris.  harvest,  O.  nerbst, 
D.  her/st,  autumn,  harvest;  probably  cog- 
nate with  Or.  karpos,  fruit,  L.  earpo,  to 
pluck.  Wedgwood,  following  Ihre,  thinks 
the  truer  form  is  seen  in  IceL  haust,  Sw. 
•and  Dan.  host,  harvest,  autumn.  D.  oogst, 
harvest,  from  L.  augustus,  the  month  of 
August,  Armor,  eost,  harvest,  being  of  the 
same  origin.1  1.  The  season  of  gathering  a 
•crop  of  any  kind;  the  time  of  reaping  and 
gathering  com  and  other  grain.  —  2.  That 
vhich  is  reaped  and  gathered  in;  the  ripe 
com  or  grain  collected  and  secured  in  bams 
or  stacks. 

To  ^ean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
Thai  the  main  harvtst  reaps.  Shak. 

3.  The  product  of  any  labour;  gain;  result; 
^effect;  consequence. 

Let  us  the  harvest  of  our  labour  eat     Drytlen. 

What  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  harvtst  of  his 

youthful  Joys  f  Tettnyson . 

Hanreit  (hiir'vestX  v.t  To  reap  or  gather, 
as  com  and  other  fruits,  for  the  use  of  man 
and  beast. 

Hanrest-bug  (hilr'vest-bug),  n.  A  species 
of  tick  {Lepttu  autumnalis)  which  infests 
the  skin  in  the  autumn. 

Harvester  (h&r'vest-«r),n.  One  who  or  that 
which  harvests;  specifically,  an  American 
machine  for  cutting  grain,  grass,  or  other 
crop;  a  mower;  a  reaper. 

Harvest-feast  (hiU'vest-f^st),  n.  The  feast 
made  at  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest. 

Harvest-field  (hiU'vest-fSld),  n.  a  field 
from  which  a  harvest  is  gathered. 

Harvest-fly  (h&r'vest-fli),  n.  A  name  applied 
in  America  to  several  large  hemipterous  in- 
sects of  the  Cicada  group,  popularly  called 
locusts  in  the  United  States. 

Harvest-goose  (lukr'vest-gos),  n.  A  stubble- 
goose  (which  see). 

Hftrvest-home  (hiir'vest-hdm),  n.  i.  The 
time  of  getting  home  the  harvest;  the  bring- 
ing home  of  the  harvest :  hence,  any  oppor- 
tunity for  making  gain. 

.    .    .    And  his  chin,  new  reaped. 
Showed  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest-hcme.  Shak. 

I  will  use  her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly  robe's 
coffer;  and  there's  my  harvest-hftne.  Shak. 

2.  The  song  sung  by  reapers  at  the  feast 
made  at  the  gathering  of  com,  or  the  feast 
itself. 

Come,  my  boys,  come. 
And  merrily  roar  out  harvest-home.       Dryden. 

Harvest-lady  (hUr^vest-li-diXn.  The  second 
reaper  in  a  row. 

Harvest-lord  (h&r'vest-lordX  n.  The  head- 
reaper  at  the  harvest,  or  the  first  reaper  in 
a  row. 

Harvest-louse  (h&r'vest-lous),  n.  Same  as 
Harvest-bug  (which  seeX 

Harvestman  ( hiu*' vest- man X  n.  i.  A 
labourer  in  harvest  —2.  A  long-legged  spider 
of  the  family  Phalangidie,  in  which  the 
head  and  abdomen  are  united  into  one 
piece.  These  spiders  are  common  in  gar- 
dens.   Called  also  Shepherd-spider. 

Harvest-month  (hiU^'est-monthX  n.  The 
month  of  September. 

Harvest-moon  (hlii^vest-mOn),n.  The  moon 
near  the  full  at  the  time  of  harvest,  or 
about  the  autumnal  equinox,  when,  by 
reason  of  the  small  angle  of  the  ecliptic  and 
the  moon's  orbit  with  the  horizon,  it  rises 
nearly  at  the  same  hour  for  several  days. 

Harvest-mouse  (hitr'vest-mousV  n.  The 
Mtts  utessorius,  a  very  small  species  of  field- 
mouse,  which  builds  its  nest  amidst  the 
straws  of  standing  com  and  sometimes  in 
thistlea 


Harvest -queen  (har'vest-kwdn),  n.  An 
image  representing  Ceres,  formerly  carried 
about  on  the  last  day  of  harvest 

Harvest-spider  (h&r'vest-spi-d^rX  n.  Same 
as  Harvestman,  2. 

Harvest-woman  (h&r'vest-wn-manX  n.  A 
woman  employed  in  harvest  work. 

Harwe,t  v.t    To  harry:  to  pillage. 

Has(hae>  The  third  person  singular  of  the 
verb  have. 

Hasardour,  t  n.  A  player  at  hasard;  a  game- 
ster.   Chaucer. 

HasardrlOit  n.  Gaming  in  general  Chau- 
cer. 

Has-been  Qiaxnan),  n.  Anything  old  or 
ancient,  as  an  animal,  custom,  &c.:  used 
chiefly  or  only  in  the  phrase,  a  good  old 
has-been,    [Scotch.] 

There  are  so  many  relics  of  ancient  superstition 
lingering  in  the  land,  and  worshipped  under  the  de- 
luding and  endearing  names  or  'Gude  auld  Aox. 
^Ms?  BlacJtnvco<Cs  Mag. 

Haschlsh  (hash'^h),  n.    See  Bhako. 

Haset  (has),  v.t  To  haze;  to  frighten;  to 
harass.    Booth. 

Hash  (hash),  v.t.  \YT.haeher,lLiohack.  See 
Hack.  ]  To  chop  into  small  pieces;  to  minoe 
and  mix;  as,  to  htish  meat 

Hash  (hashX  n.  [Fr.  ha^is,  a  hash,  from 
haeher,  to  mince,  to  hack.]  1.  That  which 
is  hashed  or  chopped  up;  minced  meat,  or 
a  dish  of  meat,  especially  such  as  has  been 
already  cooked,  and  vegetables  chopped  into 
small  pieces  and  mixed. —2.  Any  mixture  and 
second  preparation  of  old  matter;  a  repeti- 
tion; a  re-exhibition. 

I  cannot  bear  elections  and  still  less  the  hash  of 
them  over  again  in  a  first  session.         H.  pyaJ/oU. 

a  A  sloven;  a  country  clown;  a  stupid,  soft, 
or  silly  fellow.  'A  jjoor,  doylt,  dmcken 
hash:    Burns.    [Scotch.] 

Hasheesh,  Hashish  (hash'Ssh),  n.  See 
Bhano. 

Hash -meat,  Hashed -meat  (hash 'met. 
hasht'met).  n.  A  dish  composed  of  minced 
meat;  hash. 

Ha8k,t  Haske t  (haskX  n.  [W.  hi^,  sedge, 
rushes.]  A  case  made  of  rushes  or  flags;  a 
wicker  basket  for  carrying  fish.    Spenser. 

Haslet  (haslet),  n.  [Contr.  for  hastelet;  Ft. 
hastilie,  the  pluck  of  an  animal  The  prim- 
arv  sense  is  a  little  roasting,  from  iiaste,  a 
spit,  from  L.  htuta,  a  spear.]  The  entrails 
of  a  beast,  especially  of  a  hog,  which  are 
used  for  human  food,  as  the  heart,  liver, 
lights,  &c. 

Haslock,  Hassock  (haslok,  has'sok),  a.  A 
term  descriptive  of  the  finest  wool  of  the 
fleece  of  sheep,  being  the  lock  that  grows 
on  the  halse  or  throat.  'A  stane  o'Aa«todlr 
woo'.'    Bums.    [Scotch.] 

Hasoda  (hasd'da),  n.  [Turk.]  In  the  Turk- 
ish seraglio,  a  school  established  for  train- 
ing young  riaves  of  both  sexes.    Brougham. 

Haip  (hasp),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hcespe,  hatps,  the 
hook  of  a  hinge;  comp.  Icel.  hespa,  a  skein, 
a  fastening;  O.  ha^pe,  a  clasp,  a  fastening; 
haspel,  a  reel ;  Daa  hasp,  haspe,  a  hasp,  a 
reel.  ]  1.  A  clasp,  especially  a  clasp  ttiat 
passes  over  a  staple  to  be  fastened  by  a 
padlock;  also,  a  metal  hook  for  fastening  a 
door— 2.  A  spindle  to  wind  yam,  thread, 
or  silk  on.  [Local.]— 3.  A  quantity  of  yam, 
the  fourth  part  of  a  spindle.— 4.  An  instru- 
ment for  cutting  the  surface  of  grass-land. 
Called  also  a  Scarifier.— Hasp  and  staple, 
in  Sects  law,  the  ancient  form  of  entering 
an  heir  in  a  burgage  subject,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  heir  was  made  to  take  hold 
of  the  hasp  and  staple  of  the  door  as  a 
symbol  of  possession,  and  then  enter  the 
house  and  bolt  himself  in,  Uie  transaction 
being  noted  and  registeredL 

Hasp  (haspX  v.t.  To  shut  or  fasten  with  a 
hasp. 

HasplOoU  t  (haspl-kol),  n.  A  harpsichord. 
Goldsmith. 

Hassack,  Hassock  (has'sak,  has'sokx  n. 

The  provincial  name  for  Kentish  rag-stone. 
Hassock  (has'sok),  n.  [Origin  doubtfuL 
Comp.  Sc.  haslock,  hassock,  W.  hesg,  sedge, 
also  Sw.  hwass,  rushes.  ]  1.  A  thick  mat  or 
bass  on  which  persons  kneel  in  church; 
also  a  small,  generally  round  footstool,  con- 
sisting of  a  cloth  outside  covering,  stuffed 
inside  with  flock  or  other  material. 

And  knees  and  hassocks  are  well  nigh  dirorced. 

Cow^er. 

t,  [Scotch.1  A  besom;  anything  bushy;  a 

large  round  turf  used  as  a  seat 
Hassock.    See  Haslock. 
Hast  (hast).    The  second  person  singular  of 

the  verb  have,  I  have,  thou  hast^  contracted 

from  havest 


Hastate,  Hastated  (has't&t,  bas'tat-ed).  a. 
[L.  hatUf-tus.,  from  haata.  a  spear.]  In  bot. 
spear-shaped;  resembling 
the  head  of  a  halberd; 
triangular,  hollowed  at 
the  base  and  on  the  sides. 


with  the  angles  roreading; 
as.  a  hatlaU  leal 


Hastate  Leaf 
{jitrt/ler  hastatay. 


Hastato-lanoeolate(haa- 
tat'o-lan-si-o-l&t),  a.  In 
bot  between  q>ear-ibaped 
and  lanoe-ahi^ed.  LoU' 
don. 

Hastato-saglttate  (has- 
t4f  o-saTi-t&tX  a.  In  bot 
between  spear-shaped  and 
arrow-shaped.  Loudon. 
Haste  (hast),  n.  [A  Sax.  hcest,  hot,  violent; 
O.  Sw.  and  Dan.  hast,  haste,  whence  O.Fr. 
haste;  Fr.  hdte.  The  word  as  used  in  modem 
English  probably  came  in  through  tiie 
French. ]  1 .  Celerity  of  motion ;  R>eea;  swift- 
ness; despatch;  expedition:  applied  only  to 
voluntary  beings,  as  men  and  oUier  animals, 
never  to  other  oodles. 
The  king's  business  required  haslt.    i  Sam.  sxL  SL 

2.  Sudden  excitement  of  passion;  qnickneH; 
precipitance;  vehemence. 
I  said  in  my  haste,  All  men  are  liars.    Ps.  cxvi  ir. 

a  The  State  of  being  urged  or  pressed  bjr 
business;  hurnr;  urgency:  as,  I  am  in  great 
haste.— To  make  haste,  to  nasten,  to  proceed 
rapidly.  Shakspere  aJso  uses  such  expres- 
sions as  'make  good  haste,'  'make  your  bMi 
haste,'  'make  your  soonest  haste,  'make  all 
the  speedv  haste  you  may;'  also,  'let  him 
take  nis  Aosto.'— Syn.  Speed,  qoicknesa. 
nimbleness,  swiftness,  expedition,  celerity 
rapidity,  despatch,  hurry,  urgency,  precipi 
tance,  vehemence,  precipitauon. 
Hast€L  Hasten  (h&st,  h&s'nX  v.  t  To  press 
to  drive  or  urge  forward ;  to  push  on ;  to 
precipitate;  to  accelerate  the  movement  of 
to  expedite. 

All  hopes  of  succour  from  your  arms  are  past ; 
To  save  us  now,  you  must  onr  ruin  haste.    Dryden. 
I  would  hasten  my  escape  from  the  vrindy  storm. 

Ps.  \r.  R. 

Used  reflexively  in  the  sense  of  to  make 
haste;  to  be  speedy  or  quick. 

Weary  with  toil.  I  haste  me  to  my  bed.     Shak. 

Haste,  Hasten  (hast  h&s'n),  v.i.    To  move 
with  celerity:  to  be  rapid  in  motion;  to  be 
speedy  or  quick. 
They  were  troubled,  and  hasted  away.  -  Ps.  xItUL  5. 

I  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  the  noise  came. 

D%/be. 

Hastener  (h&s'n-^r),  n.  1.  One  that  hastens 
or  urges  forward. 

Pride  and  indigence,  the  two  great  hasteners  of 
modern  poems.  yehHstn. 

2.  A  metal  Idtchen-stand  for  keeping  in  the 

heat  of  the  fire  to  the  joint  while  cooldi^ 
Hastllt  o.    Hasty.    Chaucer. 
Hastifly.t  adv.    Hastily.    Chaucer. 
Hastile  (has'tilX  a.    In  bot  same  as  Ha9- 

tate. 
Hastily  (h&sf  i-li).  adv.    [See  Hastt.]    In  a 

hasty  manner;  quickly;  rashly;  under  the 

influence  of  sudden  excitement 
Half  clothed,  half  naked,  hastily  retire.    Dryden, 

Hastiness  (h&stl-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  hastv:  quickness;  promptitude: 
rashness:  irritability. 

Our  hastiness  to  embrace  a  thing  of  so  perilom 
consequence  should  cause  posterity  to  feel  tho«c 
evils.  Hooker. 

As  for  that  heat  and  hastiness  ....  which  w<s 
in  him  misliked  and  offensive,  age  and  time  wookl 
daily  diminish  and  bereave  him  <m  it        HoUand. 

Wa«fr.lfig  (h&sf  ingX  a.  Coming  soon  to  ma- 
turity; ripening  early:  used  only  in  compo- 
sition, as  in  Aa«h'iM-apple,  Aas(%ni^-pear, 
early  ripe  varieties  of  apple  and  pear. 

Hasung  (h&st'ing),  n.  (From  htuiy.\  An 
early  fruit  or  vegetable;  spedflcaUy,  an 
early  kind  of  pea. 

Hastang-apple  (hasf  ing-ap-pl),  n.  An  apple 
which  ripens  early. 

Hastlng-pear  (hisf  ing-plu*),  n.  An  early 
pear.    Called  also  Qreen  Chisel 

Bastings  Band  (hastlngz  sand),  n.  In 
geol.  the  middle  group  of  the  Wealden  for- 
mation in  England,  and  occurring  around 
Hastings  in  Sussex.  The  Hastings  sand 
is  composed  chiefly  of  sand,  sandstone, 
clay,  and  calcareous  grit  passing  into  lime- 
stone. 

Hastiye  t  (hist'l v),  a.  [O.  Fr.  hastif.  Hod.  Pr 
hdt{f, from  htute.]    Forward;  early. as  frait. 

Hasty  (h&st'i),  a.  L  Moving  or  acting  with 
haste;  quick;  speedy:  oppoied  to  siom. 


Fite.  f&r,  fat,  fsU;       mib,  met,  h«r,       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  mdve;       tQbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      fi,  Be.  ab«tae;     f,  8c  Ujf. 


HABTY-roOTKD 


oppoHd  to  MiMTUte. 

3.  Irritable  :  eiuil}  ucltad  to  mth ;  [«»■ 
■Joiuta:  applied  to  penou. 
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>r  ]DdJ<:«UnB  puslon;  pai- 


fi.  Etilj  ripe;  farwmL     la  mill.  S 
BM»-tMMd  (tiUt'imt^d).  a.     Nimble; 

twUiof  loot.     '  Biuty/aolrd  tline.'  SAo*. 
BM^-pwUlns  (biit^-pad-dlDgX  n.     1   A 

ulcklT  togatlier:  al»,  oatmeal 

.  .  joHed  togetber:  ponldje. — 
S  (United Statea.)  Abattermuleof  Indian 
meal  itlmd  Into  ballliu  watur;  muib. 

B*stT-VltUd(hii'tl-wrt-ted),a.  Kaih;  In- 
coniidente.    Stia*. 

B»t  (hal),  n.  lA.  Sai.  }iat,  hall;  ««.  Dan. 
Aol.  Sir.  halt.  IceL  U(tr— haL  Bat  O.  hu<. 
a  bat,  and  B.  AdhI  ara  not  allied  lo  It.] 
1.  A  corertna  for  the  head;  a  head-dreae 
],  ildaa,  and  cnntlDaaiu  brim. 


^^'^ 


In  the  ihape  of  tharl^,  iQbacrlptlDa,  Ac. 
B>t«bla(hU'a-bl).a.    That  ma;  be  hated; 

Hat-bUld<haniBiidXn.  A  band  ronnd  a  hat. 


tag  or  diwdl 

BaMwar<h 

Htt-lMX  (hatlratar' 
Bkt-bnuh  (lurhnu 


(hatUaLn.    Sune  aa  Snt^ai. 

r-b).  I.e.     [Allied  to  Q.  Aeetm.  to 
br«d,  to  brine  lorth  romw  ooet: 
MrdL  a  bnKKLWedg- 


hatch.  to  br«d, 


„ y  ur  break  Uioihell] 

uca  jroong  nnmeon  by  Incuba- 
aitdclalheal. 
tteputitdreiUl«hoacfKiuda«Ji:A4V4thcm 
la.  1.11.  .. 

and  brlnt  Into  being:  lo  otlglaate  and 


ii,egninil 

Biltoll  (had)),  n.     1.  A  blood;  aa   mur 

one  InciibaUoD.  —t.  The  act  o[  haicblbg; 
wbat  li  brouflht  forth. 


hatched.'  Chapman.^ 
lo  iMep.  '  Hli  weal 
Btaa.^FL 


Tbft   iword  iliTered   • 
— MToipot; 
ipon  AfltcA'd  li 


iln.    [A.  Sai.  Aoea.  the  barof 

iact,  iLict.  a  rack  fot  bay;  D. 

htt,  a  ffratlng;  G.  hak,  a  fence  of  latha] 
I.  Tbe  grate  or  frame  of  cnea-ban  laid  ont 
tbe  opening  la  a  iblp'i  deck;  one  of  the 
plecea  of  the  lid  or  cover  of  a  balchHaj.— 
E  The  apenliig  In  >  ahip')  deck,  or  the  paa- 
lage  fhim  one  deck  to  another,  the  name  of 
the  giale  Itaell  being  oted  tor  the  opening; 
more  pn^wrlr  called  tbe  AdCeAunv.  6« 
Hatchwit.— 3.  An  opealng  Id  the  Boor  of 


ft  A  hoIlnB  trap,  to  catch  ireuela  and  other 

anlmali.  [ProTlnclaL]— IVite  under  AelcAu, 

Bi  to  be  In  the  Interior  of  >  iblp  *lth  the 
tchei  down.    '  The  marlnen  aifeep  undir 
On  haUhtt.-    Shai.    {b)  To  be  in  dlitnaa. 


h  iWb),  V. 


To  cloae,  ai  with  a  hatch 


HfttOh-l»T(hach'b4rXa.  Ooe  of  the  Iron  bare 

BktOh-bMt  (hacb-betX  n.     A  kind  of  half ■ 
decked  tUhln«-boBl;  one  that  baa  a  hatch 

BklOhBl  (Iiaeb'el),  n.    {A  lurtened  Corm  of 


orcoanepart;  at 

hemp  through  Uii 
•epantlng  the  o 
plecea  of  tlie  ilal 

Hftlohallar  (bach'el^O.' 


One  who  hatchea 


Bftfathat  (hach'eti  n.  (Fr  haditUt.  rrom 
hadur.  tocntt  of  Tealonlc  origin.  Akin  O. 
haitt,  a  batehet:  A.  Bai.  Aeccan,  to  cat;  K 
hack.  Ac  SeeEUci.]  A  unall  aie  with  a 
ibort  handle.  Died  with  one  h  and.  ^  re  lab* 
uj>  I&i  AaUAn.  to  make  war :  la  friiry  On 
haUket,  to  make  peace :  pbzaaei  derived 
rrom  the  euMonu  ol  the  Ametlcan  Indiana 
Bee  TOHaBAWI. 

BAtdMt-tkM  (hach'et-fUX  n.  A  face  with 
ataarp  and  prominent  feahma;  a  face  like  a 


, h'«t-In),  n     [After  Mr. 

fIaUAiII.themlneraloclat.]  L  A  fatty  >Dt>- 
■lance  occuning  Is  tbtn  flaky  telna  In  the 
arglllaceoui  Ironilona  of  Merthjr-TydvU 
ana  other  iooaUtlet.  like  wai  or  iperma- 
cftl  Id  conalelenoe.  oI  a  yellowlth-indle 
or  green  lih-iellow  coloar.  Inodaroua  when 
cnld.  bnt  of  a  lUKhtly  bllamlnoa*  odvur 
when  healed,  or  after  fuilon.  It  la  alae 
termed    Adipoetrt   ifineroJ   and   JftneroX 


Hatchat-abApMKhach'et-ihlptia.  Having 
the  ataape  ol  a  hatchet;  doIalnUorm  <whlGE 

HatOllst-VOrk(haofa'el-w«rfc).  n.  Work 
aieciited  bv  meaot  ol  a  batshet. 

HatctaJ)lsQutdl'lna),>L  shading  In  a  draw- 
ing or  engraving  conalatlng  of  croaaed  llnea; 
croaa-batchlng. 

"ItOblnc-ApiMIAtng  (hacb'lng-ap-pa--* 
u),  n.   Ad  artlOcial  iDcubBlor  lorbrlngl 


HuirnTAB 
forth  chlcki 


mix  Ti 


15^ 

[Corrupted 

.         onthelront 

funeiiili,  by  which  the  (act  of  the  death 
and  theranhof  thedeceaaed  may  he  known; 
the  whole  being  dltUngulahed  in  lach  a 


y  U>  •I/e—Uu  nilr  tur>lyElif. 

elor.  a  married  man,  a  Kile.  ita. 


i.  In  Ser^.  to  love  leaa.     Hat.  vL  M 


^.^Mer.AeioC  Hali.nBerlc. Incliid 
e  other  two.  and  ipeclncallj  linplylnf 
-etence  of  a  great  dlallke  and  the  idsi 


eh,  alUlii;      Ch.9c.iaek;     g.  po; 


i;  th,  IAId;     w,  lelgj     wh. 
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ot  aoDtiouance,  the  f«elliig  not  ueotMuiUy 
Mprin^ojg  from  a  uiHiAc  cviie;  oAAor,  lit 
to  tMrt  [mm  vlth  «  >trtui|{  amotion  ol 
barror,  lo  have  all  our  better  [wlingi  ei- 


d^natlon, 
tMllQgaoI 


Stk.  To  abhor,  ilel«it,  abomloatc 
Hkta  Oat),  H.  _|A.  Sax.  Kau,  ' 

■   te]    Q™- 


loathe 


I,  Oath.  Kalit,  < 


i:  Hatred. 


*Baiigbt]i  Jnno'a  uiueli 

H»to,l  t-i     [A,  8ai-  *rlMn.  to  name,  to  De 
naPMiL   SeeBiaUT.]   To  be  biwhI   CAch- 

_     ._  J(hWf[ 
oltlug  great  dl 


&T1L  Odlou.  dett 


"'*-'«^ 


arable,  loathionie,  ibbairoit,  tepugnant. 

£,btfa]&  '(haf (ul-U),  adi 

■uoh  aa  to  excite  nent  dli 

odiously;  diiguatTngly. 

Th(  ccrcDunr  wsi  kalr/UIl^  tedious.   Drummtndr 

3.  InamannarexhibttinsliatoilnaligDantly; 

maUcloiulf.    Ewk.  nlU.  !». 
BKtafoliuu  Oiit'tul-Ha),  n.     The  qualitr 

of  being  batelul.  ot  ol  aacltlDg  aversion  or 

HktBI  (Mt'Jx  »■    One  that  bates 

HKtanl,BAtral(hit>T^,haL-feUn,  t^mp. 
D tr  i...^  . . .- .    X  dirty  — ' 


.   j5x.^ 


ajcbaic  or  poeCical. 
_BBB  (hatlea).  a.     Hayliw  no  hat 
t-money  (hat'oiiui-l).  n    A  small  >u 
>aBy  paTd  along  wlCb  (he  Irelnht.  t< 


Hat-die 
tck  fiimlahed 


a  ship.  t( 

Ut-moaU  (hat'mOldi  i^  Sami 

t-rack  fhat'rafc),  n.  A 
with  pegs  for  banging  bata  uil 
Blitred  (hl'tred),  h.  [Malt,  and  A.  aai. 
luali  nd,  rad.  condition]  Qreat  dlllike 
or  aveision;  hate;  enraltj  —  arUlng  from 
dliapprobalion  of  what  la  vrong;  ea,  the 

eDTT,  lealouay,  oi  the  lika.  —  iiUtpaUv, 
HatrKt,  A-cermin,  Hryugniuuii-  aeeonder 
AntiJ'ATUY.  —  3YN.  tll-wIt],  amnlty,  bate, 
animosity,  niale'ulenL:B,  ruicour.  mgildnltj', 
odium,  deleatallon,  loathing,  abhoiniu)*, 
repugnance,  aotipatby 

Haned  (hat'ad),  a.  OoTirad  wllh  a  hat; 
waahngahat. 

Satt«d-Ut,  HktUt-Ut  nuftlt-UCX  la     A 

bowlful  of  aoor  eraam;  alao,  a  — '"* ' 

milk  varm  from  tkBC"~  — "*  ^ 
lacotdL] 


MntuiyX     They  daoied  the  explBtory  aacrl- 
floa  of  Chrlit,  ud  the  corrupuoa  of  haman 

■t(ha«rx'e.t    [Pror.  E.  to 


BatterCfaaf  «r),  n.  AmakerorHHaTof  hsl* 
BattataOiat-ti'ri-ayn.  A  «inu>  of  lauilaaa 

DOW  DBually  called  Sptienodim  (which  lee). 
BUUnc  (bat'lDt).  H.     1.  The  trade  oi  a 

hatter.— 1.  Staff  lor  hali. 

Battt-aharULHK'-' 

«,  (Turk.  I  Jlb  onier  woku  ooh 
ateh  tram  tiie  Sultan  of  Turkey 


-eber-in 


my  ordart  be  ueanled  according  to  Ita  form 
and  Import.'  Theae  worda  are  usually  edged 
wHb  gold,  or  Dlherwlae  ornamented.  An 
order  giveo  In  thli  way  f>  lireTocaUe.    Bee 

Fite,  Oz,  laV  Vi;       aK  utt.  htr:       piii 


>t,furional 


hat.] 


HattlaOiatlYa.  [A.  Sai.  hail 

Wild;  BklttUb.  [LocaLl 
Hattockl  <bat'tok),  >i.    [A 

A  shock  or  elook  of  com. 
Hat-woTsUp  (hil'wftr-ililp),n.    Beapect 

paid  by  taking  off  the  hat. 
Hanb^^t  (h»'betg),n.  AhiDberk.  $ptn- 

Hattberi(b»'Mrk),  n.  [DlrecllyfroDiO-Pr, 
hanbirc,  Fr,  AauArrI,  whicb  Is  the  O.H.O. 
hnliberg—futU,  the  throat,  and  bergen,  to 
ilelend:  the  word  occurs  also  In  A  Sax.  {Ittali- 
btorga)  and  IcoL  (htUibJiirg,  a  gorget).  Ha- 
bmiim  Is  a  diminutive.  ]  A  coal  of  mail 
wltbont  ileere%  formed  ol  iteel  rings  Inter- 
vDven.    See  Habeeoioii. 

H*Ud(h»d),  It,     To  bold,    racotch.l 

PsTiillTig  (hgd'lng),  n.    See  HADDIN. 

HftttMlB(bou'er-it),n.  After F. »on aouw. 
an  Austrian  geologiet]  ftatlve  di^ulphide 
of  manganese. 

Hangb  (h»«i),  n.  [A.  sat  tiaga.  a  field,  a 
hedge;  IceL  hagi,  a  pasture,  properly  a 
hedged  field;  a.  liage.  au  Incluieil  meadow, 
from  hag,  a  fence,  a  hedge.]  Low-lying  liat 
ground,  properly  on  [be  bordet  of  a  rlter, 
and  auoh  alia  sometimei  oTerflDwed  [Pro- 
vincial English  and  Scotch.  ] 

HMSlItt  ftgt).  a.  (Ft.  Aout.  O.Fr.  Aault, 
hi^,  from  L.  oltua,  hlidi,wlth  A  preflied,  pro- 
bably through  llw  Inltonice  of  the  a.  hoeh, 
high.  ABslderE(ormwaaAauJls;the!rkhas 
prob^ly  eot  In  Ihrough  the  hjauence  of 
high.)  High;  elevated;  henee,  proud;  Inio- 
lenL     'Courage  Aai^At.'   Sptiuer. 

Hawbtn;  (h^tl-U),  adv.  In  a  haugbty 
manner;  proudly;  arrogantly;  with  con- 
tempt or  ol*d^^p ;  u,  to  speak  or  behave 
haugfuity. 

HangTitliiaM  (hB(l-nea),  n.  Tbe  quality  of 
being  haughty;  pride  mingled  with  some 
degree  of  conlempl  for  others;  arrogance. 


I;  having  a  high  opinion  of 

ogBnt;™aperdllous;   as,    a 
i;  a  haughty  spirit 


walk;  a  havghly  to 


high.   ■■! 
tarn's  height' 

Hanlfhaix  o.t  , 

O.H.6.  haUn,  hoUn, 


height'    Speriter. 
h»lX  r.t  (6mip.  1 


Tralonlc — 

in  Ft.  holer,  to  h 
To  pull  or  draw  wl 


.  Aatm,  Dan.  haie. 


;  to  transport  by 


m  the  nils;  Asolin 


*c,-ro --  

reckoning;  to  take  to  task;  t 
To  haul  Ihe  vriad  Inaiu.).  •' 


eprlmand,- 

-, erto  the'point  from  which 

the  wind  blowa,  by  arranging  the  ulli  more 
obliquely,  bracing  the  yardi  more  forward, 
hauling  the  eheeti  more  aft,  Ac. 
Hkol  (h»H  v.i.  A'oin.  to  alter  « ihlpl  eomse; 

^-Tokoutof,  to  Ball  closer  to  Ihe  wind  In 
order  to  get  farther  off  from  any  object — 
To  haul  \n  with.  Ir-  sal]  close  to  the  wind 
In  order  to  approarh  en  object  more  nearly. 

point  of  the  compass  when  It  gradually 
shifts  in  that  dbwtloR 
BbdI  (hal),  n.    1    A  pulling  with  force;  a 
vlolentpull.    "The  leap, the Blap.  Ihe  AaW.' 

catch  a  hundred  flih  at  a  AstiJ.-'s.  That 
which  Is  caught  by  one  haul;  h<^nce,  that 
which  is  taken,    gained,    or   received   at 


hauling  it  tMough  nlppera 
lo  oprese  the  anperfluous  tar. 

Haulags  (hKl'i)),  n.  I.  The  act  of  hauling 
or  drawiiiK — S.  T^  amoimt  of  force  ex- 
pended In  lianling  — S  A  duty  Imposed  on 
aome  tenants  who  pay  part  of  their  rent  In 
felDd.  to  haul  or  cart7  by  their  carta  or  other 
vehicles  the  produca  to  das  to  •oou  •paci- 
fied placc- 

Banld  (hftld).  h.  Hold;  bahltatlan ;  placs 
of  resort.-OiU  qf  hoiat  and  hnuld.  ejected 
from  home :  deatltute ;  atripped  of  even- 
thing.    (Scotch.] 

BanlO'  Qial'irl,  n.  He  who  pulls  or  banla. 
SpecMcally,  (a)  a  Bahennan  who  pnlli  In  a 
cast-net  to  the  ihon.  (b)  In  tRtn^v,  a  work- 
man engaged  In  drawing  ote  out  (3  a  mtna. 

Kkolui,  AiUn(h«lni,him),H.  ISaeHtULJ 
1.  TheatemorBtalkof  grain  of  all  kinds,  or 

t' ■- ■---»,  Ac.-i.  Straw;  th» 

d  J.,  In  geneiaL    Spelled 


idhiuP^S 


to  Ele- 


H&Tmeh  (hinsh).!!.  [Fr.bineli«,  the  haunch, 
from  tbe  Tentonlc ;  comp.  Vrla.  hanekt. 
heneke.  haunch :  O-  Aaniv,  the  baunch  of  a 
hone.]  1.  The  hip;  that  part  of  the  body  oT 
man  and  of  quadrupeds  which  lies  between 
tbe  Isst  ribs  and  the  thigh.— 1.1  The  rear; 

Tht  Wtiiigupofdaj,  ^5u*. 

3.  In  arch,  tbe  middle  part  between  the 


of  It;  the  flank. 

HatmcliMl  (hRBsht),  a.    Having  hsancbet, 
HannKhantX  B.t    [Fr.  SonUr,  to  frequent. 

L.  habilare.  to'  dwell.)  'l.  To  flvqnent;  to 

to  visit  customarily;  also,  to  Intrude  on;  to 
trouble  with  Itequeut  viaLta ;  to  follow  int- 


I.  To  fraqaent  or  inhabit,  asa  gftoet  or  spirit; 

to  appear  In  ot  about.  *•  a  spectre;  to  be 
In  the  habit  of  vIriUng.  aa  an  apparition. 


S.t  To  practise; 
lannt  (hnntx  e. 


Dt  (hmtt,  1  1.  A  place  to  which  one 
oently  resorta-  apptie4  poetleally  lo 
•e  when  ataatract  itaalltlea  we  wont  Is 
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Tidted  or  resorted  to  by  app«ritioDi  or  the 

■hadet  of  the  dead. 

Where'er  we  tread,  tit  kmuHttdt  holy  ground. 

Byran. 

Baimtadailtt  prei  pL  othaunU.  Practised; 

nvquented.    vhaueer. 
Haunter  (biMit'^rX  n.    One  who  frequenta 

a  particular  place  or  ia  often  aboot  it 

'i/auniert  of  theatret.*    Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Haurlent  (bft'ri-entX  a.    [Fr.,  from  L.  hau- 

rutu,  haurienii^,  ppr.  of 

kaurio,  to  draw.]  In  her. 

a  term  applied  generally 

to  flahet  of  any  kmd  when 

placed  pale -ways  or  up- 
right, as  if  putting  tha 

head  above  water  to  draw 

or  suck  in  the  air. 
Hanrl,  Harle  (h&rl),  at 

(A  form  of  hatUA  [Scotch. ] 

1.  To  trail;  to  drag  along     A  siOaMa haudenL 

the  ground;  to  drag  alons 

with  force.— &  T<>  roHgn-oaat  a  wan  with 

Ume. 
Haurl  (hirlX  n.    As  much  as  can  ba  hauled 

or  gathered  at  once.    ^Scotch.  ] 
HauM  QmsX  n.    Tho  throat     See  HAI& 

racotah.1 

li)7n.  [AfterM.  HavtmatK  the  mlnaralo- 
t]  Pyramidal  manganaae  ore.  Itoocura 
porphyry,  in  veina»  in  America  and  Qer< 

many. 
Bail8M(tMia).ft    [ft.]    In  gunntry^iLkta^ 

of  breech  ai0kl  fbr  a  cannon. 

%11JM^  (hda-sft),  a.    In  A#r.  same  as  S^ 

HauBM-ool  (hde-«e]X  n.    (Ft.  hantmr.  to 

raise,  and  coit  the  neck.]    A  gorget  of 

plate. 
HausttOMIslXR  CA.SuLiheaito,IeeLAM< 

Dan.  Aosto.  Se.  koti,  a  cough.    Imltatira] 

A  dry  cough. 
Bantlt  (hostX  >».    (L  hmmttm,  a  draught. 

from /ioiirio.AatofMm,  to  draw.]  A  draught; 

as  much  as  a  man  can  swallow. 

Haoitellata  (has^eiuna),  n.  pt   a  renr 

extensive  dirision  of  insecta.  in  which  the 
mouth  is  furnished  with  a  naustellum  or 

Sroboscis  adapted  for  suction.  It  includes 
lie  homopterous,  heteropterous,  lepidop- 
terous,  and  dipteroos  insecta  The  haustel- 
lom  is  formed  by  fusion  of  certain  of  the 
oral  appendages^  named  nuueiUm  or  lesser 
jaws,  which  in  Mandibulata  remain  distinct, 
and  are  more  or  less  cutting  organa  The 
flgures  show  the  form  and  f&ueture  of  this 
member  in  one  of  the  hawk-moths  fSphingl* 
d»>    Fig.  1  shows  the  head  ot  the  moth 


A 


Hausieliim  oTthe  Haidt  mtMh. 

with  the  proboeda  extended ;  flga  2  and  S 
are  aectioBa  of  the  proboscis  showing  Its 
structure— the  one  (S)  viewed  from  above^ 
the  other  (Z)  from  beneath. 

Haustellate  (haiTtel-UtX  a.  in  coot,  a  term 
applied  to  that  structure  of  mouth  which  is 
adapted  for  sucking  liquid^  otherwise  called 
suctorial;  also,  provided  with  a  haustellom 
or  sucker,  as  certain  insecta 

BausteUate  (has'tel-Uti  n.  A  member 
of  the  division  of  inaecis  called  flamlsl* 
lata. 

HanitoTlllin  {haa-tellonX  n.  [L.  a  quasi- 
diminutive  of  Mtwfrum,  a  m^^^nt^^  for 
drawing  water,  from  haurio,  katutum,  to 
draw  up.]  The  suctorial  organ  of  certain 
insecta,  otherwise  called  the  proboscis  or 
.intlia    See  Havstillata. 

HaofteniMltt  (hgsfmentX  a  fFr.  ajusts- 
iM«iU,a4juatme]it]  A  garment  fltUng  close 


or  adjusted  to  the  body,  worn  by  soldiers 
beneath  their  armour.  Tbe  figure  shows  a 
soldierintheact 
of  throwing  the 
hacqueton  over 
the  haustement 
Hauttorium 
(hAs-to'ri-umX'k 
[FromLatAatir- 
to,  hatututn.  to 
draw.]  In  bot. 
the  sucker  at  the 
extremity  of  the 

Saraaitic  root  of 
odder. 
Haustua  (h$B'- 
tusXn.  [L.]  In 
med.  a  draught. 

Hant  (hatx  n. 

In    Bengal,    a 

weekly  market. 
HautboTtHaut- 


HAtHtcmeat.  frMD  MS.  ia 

Ko]r«l  Lttvary.  flulsL. 


bola  (hda>oiX  n.  [Fr.  hautbw-hmut,  high, 
and  boU^  wood,  from  the  high  tone  of  the 
instrument]  1.  An  oboe;  a  wind-instrti- 
ment  of  wood,  sounded  throu^  a  double- 
reed,  and  now  made  with  a  range 
of  available  notes  from  the  B 
below  middle  C  to  O  in  alt  in- 
cluding all  the  intermediate 
semitones. 
Now  givtt  the  Mmti^t^t  brMtfa;  W 
comes,  he  corner         S.  ^cMsom. 

1  An  organ-stop  resembling  the 
hautboy  In  sound.— S.  A  sort  of 
strawberry,  Fragaria  elatior. 

Baatboylal  (bo^boi^stx  n.    A 
_nlayer  on  the  hautboy. 
Hailt«ill.t    a.    [Fr.    kmutnkK 
haughVy.]  Hangh^;kMid.  Cteu- 

BaattUii*(otlisXa.  [Fr.ibmils^ 
itee,  high  warp.  ]  Appellative  of 
a  kind  of  tapestry  wrought  with 
a  perpendicular  warp,  aa  dto- 
tinguiahed  from  Bntmlitm,  that 
Hautboy,  wrought  with  a  horizontal  warpi 
See  TTny^gtff^ffy 

Haate-IMLCe  (hdt'piaX  »•    A  raised  floor 

in  a  bay  window. 
Hauteur  (ha-t«r,  «  longX  m.    [.Fr.]    Pride; 

haughtiness;  insolent  manner  or  spirit 
The  Ul-Judgiag  seal  and  JtMitntr  o£  this  Uog. 

Haut-gOUt<h«-gOX«t  [Fr.]  Anvthing  with 
a  strong  relish  or  a  strong  scent;  high  sea- 
S(ming. 

HaU2iie(houtttXfi.  A  haloid  mtneral  called 
by  Haiiy  latialito.  occurring  in  grains  or 
small  masses,  and  also  in  groups  <tf  minuto 
shining  cijstala.  Its  colour  Is  bhie.  of  various 
shades.  It  Is  found  imbedded  m  volcanic 
rocks,  basalt,  clinkstone,  Ac.,  and  consists 
gen^idly  of  about  34*8  silica,  tS'O  alumina, 
17-2  soda,  7D  lime,  and  11 2  sulphuric  acid. 

HaTana,  Havannah  (ha-van'ls,  ha-van^aX 
«k  Pertaining  to  or  brought  from  Havana» 
as  a  cigar. 

Ha^mniL  HaTUmali  (ha-van^  ha-van^X 
n.  A  kind  of  cigar,  so  called  from  Havana, 
the  eapital  of  Cuba*  where  they  are  largely 
raanuraotured. 

HaTanMe  (haVkn-teX  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  town  of  Httvana  in  Cuba. 

HaTaiiMeChav'an-iz).  n.  A  native  or  inha- 
bitant of  Havana  in  Cuba;  pL  the  people  of 
Havana. 

HaTO  (havV  «L  t  prst  A  bik  had;  npr.  kafring. 
Ind.  prea  I  Aose,  thou  hoMt,  he  mm;  we,  ve, 
they  Aave.  [A.  Sax.  hmbban,  hatbbmn,  mt- 
/on  (jl  becoming  regularly  fte  in  A.  Sax.  be> 
tween  vowels);  oomp.  Dan.  ham,  IceL  h^fa, 
Qoth.  habtm,  O.  haben,  to  have.  Gog.  L. 
mwi»i  to  taka  L.  habto,  to  have,  probably 
belongs  to  a  different  root  Heave  may  be 
allied.)  1.  To  possess;  to  hold  ia  posaeeekm 
or  newer;  aa,  I  ham  money,  land,  hookt, 
elothea— 2.  Te  possess,  as  something  that  is 
connected  with  or  regularly  attached  to 
one;  aa,  he  had  a  fever. 

/Aaw  TO  another  brother  t       Gen.  xffiL  j. 
Sheep  that  irnw*  not  a  shepherd,    i  KL  xxtt.  r^. 

S.  To  accept;  to  take  as  husband  or  wife; 
aa,  will  yoa  ham  this  apple? 
Break  thy  ahMl  to  dm  ta  brokea  EsgMihi  wit  thou 

4  To  bold;  to  regard;  aa.  to  ham  in  honour, 
that  is,  to  hcdd  in  honour,  to  honour;  to 
ham  in  derision  or  contempt,  to  hold  in 
deriaiafi  or  contempt,  to  deride,  to  despise. 
•Of  them  shaU  I  be  And  In  honour.'  t&usL 
vl.  22.— ft.  To  maintain;  to  hold  in  opinion. 
Soiathim  they  wU  Ami^  them  to  bo  theaatmal 
boat:  aoaMChnet  they  will  Aaw  them  ta  be  the  quai- 
tle«  of  the  tatiKible  ports. 


6.  To  be  urged  by  necessity  or  obligation ; 
to  be  under  necessity,  or  impelled  by  duty; 
as,  I  have  to  visit  twenty  patients  every  day; 
the  nation  has  to  pay  the  interest  of  an 
immense  debt 

We  hav*  to  strire  with  heavy  pn^udice*  deeply 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Hooker. 

7.  To  seize  and  hold;  to  catch;  as.  the  hound 
hoe  him.— 8.  To  contain;  as.  the  work  hae 
many  beauties  and  many  faults.— 9.  To  pro- 
cure or  make  to  be ;  to  effect;  to  cause ;  to 
require;  to  detormine. 

BTory  day  after  his  meal,  he  hat  proclamation 
mad«  that  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  are  now  at 
liberty  to  dine.  Brougham. 

10.  To  cause  to  go  or  be  removed;  to  cause 
to  be  brought;  to  take. 

And  AiMMe  said,  Mnw  all  men  oat  flran  tarn. 

aSaoL  xili.9. 

That  done,  ro  and  cart  il.  and  Aour  it  away. 

Titsser. 

11.  Tb  gain;  to  procure;  to  receive:  to  ob- 
tain; to  purchase:  as,  I  had  this  cloth  very 
cheap;  he  hoe  high  wages  for  his  services.  — 

12.  To  bring  forth,*  to  produce,  as  a  child. 
By  the  first  (wife)  had  he  Suane.    R.  Brtmm. 

Both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  clear. 
Bach  about  to  Mmv*  a  tear.  CokrH^. 

18.  To  perceive,  know,  or  find  something 
happen:  in  this  sense  followed  by  an  inflni- 
tive,  usually  without  the  to;  ai^  'I  must  not 
ham  vouqueatlonme.'  Shak,  *I  hate  to 
haw  thee  climb  that  wall  bv  night '  hong- 
fettofw.  'We  often  had  the  traveller  or 
stranger  visit  us  to  taste  our  goosebernr 
wina^  Qctdtmiih:  but  sometimes  the  inftni- 
tive  has  the  Co;  as,  'Do  but  speak  what 
thoult  ham  me  to  do.'  JfaHoiM.— 14.  To 
experience  In  any  way,  as  to  enjoy,  to  par- 
ticipate in,  to  feel;  as,  to  ham  a  cigar;  to 
ham  a  reat ;  to  ham  a  discussion,  debate, 
encounter ;  to  ham  a  reluctance  to  do  any- 
thing: seldom  found  in  this  sense  in  the 
pasuve  voice,  though  this  use  aometiroea 
occurs ;  as,  a  debate  vhu  had  on  the  appro- 

Sriation  of  hospitala— 16.  To  understand; 
>  know ;  to  be  expert  in ;  to  have  learned ; 
to  have  beoome  acquainted  with. 
He  Jko/a  aeither  Latin.  French,  nor  Italian.    SMmk. 
You  Move  me,  have  yoa  aotf  SJ^mk. 

Where  kam  you  thist  (that  is.  Where  have  yoa 
learned  thisQ  S^ai. 

J  hada$good,  it  would  be  aa  well  for  me;  / 
Aod  better,  it  would  be  better  for  me;  /  had 
bmt^  it  would  be  best  for  me ;  /  had  ae  li^f 
or  liem^  I  would  as  willingly;  /  had  rather, 
I  would  prefer.  ^ 

Then  you  fiad  asgvod  make  a  point  of  llrat  fiving 
away  youneH  Geiilatmifk. 

Yoa  Mad  kttter  leave  your  foUy.     Umrhmtt. 
I  hnd  as  li^^  aoae  as  one.         Shak. 
I  kmd  much  rathgr  be  myself  the  aUre, 
And  wear  tbe  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 

Cc^wper, 

The  sreat  antlqulfy  of  this  construction  in 
Engluh  fbrbi^  the  supposition  ttat  the 
Aaa  in  such  phrases  is  a  corruption  of  wwM, 
as  has  been  suggested.  JEfaw  aft/erl  pur- 
suet  letnspursuel 

Let's  foDowi  tlsnoc  fit  Aas  to  obey  \Am.^Uenfe 
H/ttrt  Shmk. 

—Bam  at/  go  atl  aaaaill  encounter!  as, 
ham  at  \Sm\-^Bam  taUhi  ooipe  on !  agreedr 

Win  you  go,  Mrs.  PngeT— //afw  vith  you  I    Shak- 

—To  ham  away,  to  remove ;  to  take  awav. 

—To  ham  in,  to  contain.— To  have  on,  to- 

wear;  to  carry,  as  raiment  or  weapons. 

Ue  saw  a  man  who  Mad  not  •»  a  wedding  garment. 

Mat.  »tL  II. 

—To  ham  a  eare,  to  take  care;  to  be  on 
guard,  or  to  guard.  —To  ham  a  permm  euC, 
to  meet  him  m  a  duel 

Our  mother  can't  marry  a  man  with  whom  one  or 
both  of  ni  has  been  out  on  the  Seld,  and  who  ha» 
wounded  ws  or  hilled  us.  or  whom  wo  have  wounded 


W«  ssuat  Itmmkim  etd,  Uairr< 

—To  ham  it  ontqfapereon,  to  punish  him; 
to  retaliate  on  him;  to  take  him  to  task.— 
Have  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  to  form 
certain  compound  tenses,  as  the  perfect  and 

Sluperfeet  of  both  transitive  and  intransi- 
Ive  verbs,  the  past  participle  of  which  com- 
pletes the  tense  either  alone  or  with  some 
other  auxiliary.  In  such  cases  the  word 
ham  no  daam  originally  had  its  proper 
meaning  as  a  transitive  verb,  and  was  so 
used  at  first  only  with  other  transitive 
verba,  as  denoting  the  possession  of  the 
object  in  the  state  indicated  by  the  peat 
participle  of  the  latter  verb :  thus  /  ham 
received  a  letter,  means  literally  I  possess  a 
letter  received.  The  construction  was  after- 
wards extended  to  cases  in  which  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  object  and  the  performer  of 


ch,eAain;     6h,  8&  loefc;     g,goi     i,>ob;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siiy;     th.  lAen;  th,  (AUi;     w,  trig;    wh,  toAig;   zh,  asure.— See  KST. 
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the  action  are  not  necessarily  the  same,  m 
in  /  have  wrUten  a  Utter,  and  to  intransi- 
tive verbs.  In  the  same  way  the  Latin 
habere,  to  have,  has  come  to  be  used  as  an 
auxiliary  or  merely  a  formative  element  in 
the  conjugation  of  the  verb  in  the  Romance 
liugiiagea. 

Havelestt  (hav'les),  a.  Having  little  or 
nothing.  'Though  a  man  be  havelesn.' 
Gower. 

ftavelOCk  (hav'lok),  n.  [After  General 
Haveloek,  distinguished  in  the  Indian  Mu- 
tiny of  1867.1  MUiL  a  light  Icind  of  covering 
for  the  head  and  neck,  composed  of  white 
cloth,  used  by  soldiers  and  others  as  a  pro- 
tection against  sun-stroke. 

Hayexi,t  inf.  of  haoe.    Chaucer. 

Haven  (ha'vn),  n.  [A.  Sax.  he^en;  comp. 
D.  and  L  0.  haven,  IceL  hi\fn,  Dan.  havn, 
O.  /u^en,  and  Fr.  havre,  which  is  probably 
from  the  Teutonic.  The  word  may  be  con- 
nected with  have  or  with  heave  (as  the  place 
where  the  vessels  were  heaved  up  or  drawn 
ashore).  Comp.  Sc.  howf]  1.  A  harbour;  a 
port;  a  bay.  recess,  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  or  the 
mouth  of  a  river  which  affords  good  anchor- 
age and  a  safe  station  for  ships ;  anv  place 
in  which  ships  can  be  sheltered  by  the  land 
from  the  force  of  tempests  and  a  violent 
sea.  Hence— 2.  A  shelter;  an  asylum;  a 
place  of  safety. 

HaTen  (ha'vnX  v.i.     To  shelter,  as  in  a 
haven. 
Blissfully  kavtHtd  both  from  joy  and  pain.     AVo/x. 

Havanage  (ha'vn-&J),  n.    Harbour-dues. 

Havener  t  (ha'vn-^r),  n.  The  overseer  of  a 
port;  a  harbour-master. 

Havenett  (ha'vn-et),  fk  A  small  haven. 
llolinahed. 

Haven-master  (ha'vn-mas-t^rX  n.  A  har- 
iHiur-master. 

Haver  (hav'dr),  tk  1.  One  who  has  or  pos- 
sesses; a  possessor;  a  holder.    [Rare.] 

V'alnur  is  the  chiefest  virtue  and  most  di(;iiifies  the 
Arttvr.  Skak. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  the  holder  of  a  deed  or  writ- 
ing, called  upon  to  produce  it  judicially,  in 
moduin  probatioiUs,  or  for  inspection  i^  the 
course  of  a  process. 

Haver.  Halver  (ha'v^r),  v.i.  [Perhaps  from 
Icel.  ha-varr,  noisy,  or  connected  with  G. 
fjei/er,  slaver,  drivel.]  To  talk  foolishly  or 
witliout  method.    [Scotch.] 

Haver,  Havre  (hav'Ar),  n.  [Dan.  havre,  D. 
haver,  G.  hajer,  oats.  ]  Oats :  of  local  use 
in  the  north  of  England;  as,  Aaverbread, 
oaten  bread. 

Haverbread,  Havreliread  (hav'^r-bredXn. 

Bread  made  of  oatmeal.  [Local  in  north 
of  England.]    See  Haver. 

She  gloried  in  her  skill  ...  in  making  Jenny  go 
short  to  save  to-day's  l>akinK  of  havrfbrf.id. 

Cornhill  Mixgasint. 

Haverel,Haveril(hav'rel,hav'ril).»t.  [From 
haver,  to  talk  foolishly.]  One  who  habitu- 
ally talks  in  a  foolish  or  incoherent  manner; 
a  chattering  half-witted  person.    [Scotch.  ] 

Haverel,  HaverlKhav'rel,  hiv'ril),  p.i.    To 

talk  foolishly  or  without  much  meaning. 

[Scotch.] 

Some  of  the  ne'er^lo-weel  clerks  of  the  towTi  were 
seen  Kuflfawing  and  fmrvtrtUiiig  wi'  Jeanie.     Gult. 

Havermeal,  Havremeal  (hav'dr-mdi),  it. 

Oatmeal.    [Scotch.  ] 

Havermeal,  Havremeal  (hav«r-ni61),  a. 
Made  of  oatmeaL    [Scotch.  ] 

Haven,  Haivers  (ha'vftrxX  »•  Foolish  or 
incoherent  talk.    [Scotch.] 

Haversack  (hav'^r-sak),  ».  [Fr.  havre$ac, 
from  G.  haber§ack,  hajentack,  a  haversack, 
literally,  a  sack  for  oats.  See  Haver.]  1.  A 
sack  for  oats  or  oatmeaL  [Provincial  Eng- 
lish.]—2.  A  bag  of  strong  cloth  with  a  strap 
fitting  over  the  shoulder,  worn  by  soldiers 
in  marching  order,  for  carrying  their  pro- 
visions.—3.  In  artillery,  a  leather  bag  used 
to  carry  cartridges  from  the  ammmiition 
chest  to  the  piece  in  loading. 

Haversian  (na-v^r'si-anX  a.  [After  Clopton 
Haven,  the  discoverer  of  the  Haversian 
canals.  ]  The  epithet  applied  to  a  net- work 
of  minute  canals,  which  traverse  the  solid 
substance  of  bones,  and  proceed  from  the 
central  cavity,  conveying  the  nutrient  ves- 
sels to  all  psjts.  These  canals  usually  run 
in  the  shafts  of  long  bones  in  tlie  direction 
of  their  length,  and  are  connected  every 
here  and  there  by  cross  branches. 

Haverstraw,  Havrestraw  (hav'drstniX  n. 
The  straw  of  oats.    [Scotch.] 

Havil,  Havlll  ( haVil  X  n.  The  name  given 
in  London  to  a  small  species  of  crab.  lUtut. 
LoiuL  Newt. 


Havildar  (hav'il-darX  n.  The  highest  non- 
commissioned officer  in  the  native  armies  of 
India  and  Ceylon ;  a  sepoy  sergeant  The 
term  is  adopted  in  the  British  native  regi- 
ments. 

Having  (hav'ingX  n.  l.  The  act  or  state  of 
possessing. 

And,  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
hven  with  the  haviHJT.  SMak. 

2.  That  which  is  had  or  possessed ;  posses- 
sion; goods;  estate. 

My  having  is  not  nmch ; 
111  make  division  of  my  present  with  you.    Shak. 
Our  content  is  our  best  having:       Shak. 

Havlns  ( h&'  vinz  X  n.  [  Havingu,  from  have; 
comp.  behave.  ]  Carriage;  behaviour  in  gene- 
ral; good  manners;  propriety  of  behaviour. 
[Scotch.] 

To  pit  some  havins  in  his  breast.      Bunts. 

Bavlour  (haM-^r),  n.  Conduct;  demeanour; 

behaviour.    [Poetical.] 

Put  thyself 
Into  a  kavwur  of  less  fear.  Skak. 

HaviMflL  Havoc  (ha'vokX  n.  [W.  h^fog. 
destruction.]  Waste;  devastation;  wide  and 
general  destruction. 

Ye  gods !    What  havock  does  arobidon  make 
Among  your  works.  AtUis0M. 

Ideas,  emotions,  experiences.  .  .  .  which,  from 
their  very  nature,  are  at  war  with  and  make  havoc 
of  material  grace  and  beauty.  Dr.  Caird. 

Sometimes  as  an  inteijection. 

Cry  havoc,  and  let  sUp  the  dogs  of  war  I    Shak. 

Havock,  Havoc  (ha'vokX  v.L  To  waste;  to 
destroy;  to  lay  waste. 

To  waste  and  haxrock  yonder  world.    Milton. 

Havrel,  (h&v'relX  n.  Same  as  Haverel 
Haw  (haX  fi.  [  A  Sax.  haga,  a  hedge,  in- 
closure,  dwelling-house— ftooa-CAom,  haw- 
thorn,  lit.  hedge-thorn;  0.  £.  and  G.  hag,  a 
hedge.  See  Hedoe.  Hauoh.]  LThe  berry 
and  seed  of  the  hawthorn.— 2.  A  small  piece 
of  ground  adjoining  a  house;  a  yard;  a  small 
field;  properly,  an  inclosed  piece  of  land. 

There  was  a  i>olecat  in  his  haw.     Chaucer. 

3.t  A  dale;  a  haugh. 

Haw  (hti).  n.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  nictitating  membrane.  See  under  Nic- 
titate. 

Haw  (hftX  ^  [Comp.  ha,  an  interjection 
of  wonder,  surprise,  or  hesitation.]  An  in- 
termission or  hesitation  of  speech. 

For  if  through  any  hums  and  haws. 

There  haps  an  intervening  pause.    Congreve. 

Haw  (liftX  v-^  To  stop  in  speaking  with  a 
haw,  or  to  speak  with  interruption  and  hesi- 
tation; as,  to  hem  and  haw. 

Haw  (hftX  v.i-  [Comp.  Fr.  hue.  See  Gee.] 
To  turn  to  the  near  side  or  to  the  side  of 
the  driver:  said  of  horses  when  driven. 

Haw  (hfi),  v.L  To  order  to  turn  to  the  near 
side  or  to  the  side  of  the  driver ;  as,  to  haw 
a  team. 

Hawaiian  (ha-w^yanX  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  island  or  kingdom  of  Hawaii  or 
Owhyhee,  or  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Hawaiian  (ha-wFyanX  n.  A  native  or  natu- 
ralized inhabitant  of  Hawaii. 

Hawcublte  (haOcu-bitX  n.  One  of  a  band  of 
dissolute  young  men  who  swaggered  about 
I  the  streets  at  night  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  insulting  passers- 
by,  breaking  windows,  &c. ;  a  mohawk. 

Hawfinch  (  nii '  flnsh  X  n.  [  Haw,  from  O.  E. 
hag,  hedge,  and  /fnM.]  The  hawthorn  gross- 
beak,  a  small  bfrd,  Coccothrauetce  tmlgarie. 

Hawhaw  (ha'haX  »•  [Duplication  of  haw, 
a  hedge.]  A  fence  formed  by  a  fosse  or 
ditch,  sunk  between  slopes  and  not  perceived 
till  approached;  a  sunk  fence.  It  is  also 
written  Haha. 

Haw-haw  (h»-ha).  v.  i.  To  laugh  loudly;  to 
guffaw. 

Hawk  (hftkX  n.  [A.  Sax.  ht^foc,  pertiaps  from 
hafian,  hahban,  to  have ;  comp.  D.  havik,  G. 
habicht,  Icel.  hauler,  Dan.  hog,  a  hawk.  ]  A 
name  frequently  applied  to  almost  all  the 
members  of  the  family  FidconidsD,  but  also 
restricted  to  designate  a  section  of  that 
family,  characterized  by  having  a  crooked 
beak,  furnished  with  a  cere  at  the  base,  a 
cloven  tongue,  the  head  thick  set  with 
feathers,  and  wings  which  reach  no  farther 
along  the  tail  than  two-thirds  of  its  lensUL 
Most  of  these  birds  are  rapacious,  feeding 
on  birds  or  other  small  animals,  as  the  gos- 
hawk and  the  sparrow-hawk  (which  seeX 
The  species  of  hawks  are  numerous,  and  are 
arranged  under  different  genera.  They  are 
distributed  over  the  world.  Hawks  were 
formerly  trained  for  sport  or  catching  small 
birds.  They  were  reckoned  among  the 
i    ignoble  birds  of  prey. 


Hawk  (hnkX  v.i.  l.  To  catch  or  attempt  to 
catch  l)irds  or  small  quadrupeds  by  means 
of  hawks  or  falcons  trained  for  the  purpose, 
and  let  loose  on  the  prey;  to  practise  fal- 
conry. 'He  that  hawks  at  larks  and  spar- 
rowa'  Locke.— 2.  To  fly  in  the  manner  of 
the  hawk;  to  soar. 

Now  hawks  aloft,  now  skims  aloi^  the  flood. 

OryWeH. 

—To  hawk  at,  to  fly  at;  to  attack  on  the 
wing.    *  To  hawk  at  flies.'    Dryden. 

Hawk  (  h||k  ),  n.  In  buUding.  a  small  qnad- 
rangular  board  with  a  handle  underneath, 
usea  by  plasterers  to  hold  the  plaster. 

Hawk  (imkX  v-^  [Probably  imiUUva. 
Comp.  D.  harke  and  W.  hochi,  to  hawk.]  To 
make  an  effort  to  force  up  phlegm  with  noise; 
as,  to  ha^vk  and  spit 

Hawk  (h»k),  vX  To  raise  by  hawking ;  aa» 
to  haxok  up  phlegm. 

Hawk  (hftkX  91.  An  effort  to  force  up  phlegm 
fh}m  the  throat,  accompanied  with  nolae. 

Hawk  ( h»k  X  V.  t  [From  the  noon  hawiktr^ 
which  is  much  older  than  the  verb ;  oomp. 
O.D.  he%ikeren,  to  retail,  to  huckster:  G. 
h6ken,  hdeken,  to  higgle,  to  retaU;  hdker, 
hdcker,  a  higgler,  a  hawker,  from  G.  hodren, 
hucken,  to  take  upon  the  back,  to  squat  ]  To 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  by  outcry  in  a  street  or 
other  public  place;  to  sell,  or  try  to  sell,  as 
goods,  by  offering  them  at  people's  doors ; 
to  convey  through  town  or  country  for  sale. 
His  works  were  hawked  in  erery  street.   Sw(/f. 

Hawk-bell  (hAka>elX  n.    A  bell  on  the  foot 

of  a  hawk. 
Hawk-bit  (h||kl)itX  n.  A  popular  name  for 

plants  of  the  genus  Hieracium. 
Hawkboy  (Jtu^ifhoi),  n.  A  boy  who  waits  on 

a  plasterer  to  supply  him  with  plaster  or 

mortar,  placing  it  upon  the  hawk. 
Hawkedt  Oiftkt),  a.    Crooked;  curving  like 

a  hawk's  bilL 

Flat  noses  seem  comely  unto  the  Moor,  an  aqtd- 
Une  or  hawked  one  unto  toe  Persians. 

Sir  T.  Brew$»e. 

Hawker  (hj|k'*r),  n.  [D.  hevker,  a  retailer. 

See  Hawk,  v.L,  to  offer  for  sale.]    One  who 

offers  goods  for  sale  by  outcry  in  the  street ; 

a  pedlar ;  one  who  travels  about  the  country 

selling  small  wares;  a  packman. 

This  broad-brinun'd  hawker  of  holy  things. 

Tennyson. 

Hawker  (hftk'drX  n.    One  who  hawks  or 
pursues  Uie  sport  of  hawking;  a  folooner. 
'  Hawkers  and  hunters.'    Harmar. 
Hawkey  (hak'iX  n.    See  HocKBT. 
Hawkey  (hj^'ldX  n.    [Perhaps  from  GaeL 
geale,  gealaieh,  to  whiten.]    [Scotch.]    1.  A 
cow;  specifically,  a  cow  of  a  black  and  white 
colour ;  more  specifically,  a  cow  of  a  dark 
colour  with  a  white  stripe  in  the  face.— 2.  A 
stupid  fellow;  a  clown. 
Hawk-eyed  (hftkldX  a.  Having  acute  sight; 
discerning. 

Hawkle.    See  Hawket. 
Hawklng-pole  (h»k'ing-p01X  n.    A  staff 
used  in  falconry.     'Canes  .  .  .  serve  for 
hawking-poles.'    Holland. 
Bawklt(hak'itXa.  [Scotch.]  l.HavlngawhiU 
face:  applied  to  cattle.— 2.  Foolish;  BiUy. 
Hawk-moth  (hftk'mothXn.  Alepidopterona 

insect  of  the  fa- 
mOy  SphingidsB 
or  sphinxes,  so 
called  from  its 
hovering  mo- 
tion, which  re- 
sembles that  of 
a  hawk  looking 
for  its  prey.  The 
death's-head 
hawk -moth  is 
the  Aeherotitia 
atrtmos;  the  pri- 
vet hawk-moth,  the  Sphinx  liguatri;  the 
humming-bird  hawk-moth,  the  iTocroyiotaa 
steUatarum. 

Hawk-nosed  (hak^taOsdX  a.    Having  a  noee 
resembling  that  of  a  hawk. 
Bawk-nnt  (hftk'nutX  n.  The  plant  Bunimm 
JUxuosum  and  its  edible  nut;  earth-nut 
Vwhich  seeX 

Hawk-owl  (hnk'oulX  n.  A  bird,  the  bar- 
fang  (which  see). 

Hawk'e-beard  (haksli&rdX  n.  A  popular 
name  for  the  species  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Crepis,  nst  order  CorapositSD.    See  Crbpis. 

Hawre-bUl.  HawTe-bUl  Turtle  (hiMor- 

bil.  haksOiil-t^r-tlX  n.  CheUme  or  Corvfto 
imbrioata,  a  well-known  turtle,  so  named 
from  having  a  small  month  like  the  beak  of 
a  hawk.    See  Turtle. 

Hawkweed(hak'w6dX  n-  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Hieracium,  nat  order  ComposltM :  so 


Privet  Hawk-moth  {S/hinx 
iigiistri). 
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nuDsd  bsciDH  it  oa*  [onnerl;  belland  tbal 
bird*  or  pny  owd  tbe  Join  ol  that  pUaU 

ttlWin Wra).  n,    SunB  u  Haulm. 
HaWM  (>i«0.  n-     [3«e  HtweiB,:     NauL 

cilled  the  h»irM-holM  ■rooul  for  the  caljln 
going  thrvoflh;  lUao,  tb«  hole  out  Lit  Uie 
Tattar*  bow.  (Ii)  The  fitiuillon  of  *  >hlp 
moored  nilh  Iwn  uicbon  rrom  the  bowi, 
one  on  Uie  itirlKienl,  Uie  other  an  the  ]*f- 
bimrd  tow;  •«,  Ibe  ihlp  bH  K  clear  hatctt. 
or ■  foul  AsHiM.     A/mlAniaH  Is  vben  the 

nether.  A  el<ar  or  opui  Aawt ,  the  nvene 
ol  R/bul  AauH.  A  Md  jkawH  !•  when  Ihe 
hulenrehtehnbaTewMar  <e) The dlituice 
between  ■  ahlp'!  head  end  the  ucbote  em- 
ployed lo  ride  her;  la,  he  hu  uchored  In 

HftWMt  (bit).  o.(.  [ft./uiMMn-,toel»T«l*,) 
to  lalee;  lolncneie. 

TTWH  Im  (b^e'beg).  il  A  cutu  bmg  filled 
with  oekuin,  oied  In  ■  heatjr  M»  to  (top  the 
hawH-holei.  ud  thereby  preTent  the  ad- 


itDffed 


£Si. 

Bi  one  of  the  ptanki  abote  u 

with  oakum  and  roped  round,  tor  plngEfng 
tbe  hawae-twlea  when  the  oaUee  an  bent 

HftWW-bDZ  (bie'baki},  n.    The  haw**-hole. 

Baww-bol*  (hMliai).  n-  AcjUndricalhole 
Is  tbe  bow  of  a  ihlp  throu^  which  a  cable 

lEawiiw-bOOk  (h«aTittk).  n.     IfOML  a  breait- 

hook  which  croiair  ■■--  ■■ •'-•—  ->■ — 

the  upper  deck. 


H  the  bawM-Umber  abore 


HAWM-pip«<hM'plp)>«'  An  Iron  pipe  fltM 
Intu  the  DawH-holfl  to  prevent  the  wood 
(ram  being  abraded- 

B«w«e-plll<  (baa'pInsX  ».  a  pins  oHd  for 
itopping  the  hawle-holea 

Bavi«r(h«*'*r),>t.  (Older  tonnAober.  rrom 
AolM,  DDW  ham,  a  hole  at  the  bow  of  ■ 
•hip.  from  O.  and  Pror.  B.  kolH.  the  neck; 


ed  to  a  rope  made  of  Cbree  •mall  npe* 
np  Into  one.  ued  for  KnalL  running 
ig,  atandlng  Hgglog.  ibroudL  Ac 
le-Umbar  Ouu'Om-Mrl  n.  Naut.oae 
e  upright  tlmben  In  the  bow,  bolted 
eh  ilde  ot  Um  atem,  In  whioh  the  bawte- 

•-wood  (bM'wvd).  n.  A'aul  ageoeral 


hol( 


the  hawK-tlmt 

ht'lhoni).  n.  [A.  Sai.  ktgo- 
lAom,  baw-Ehom,  UL  bed«e- 
'.  G.  hagedom,  D.  Ado^tdoom, 

mean  IlL  hedge-tbom.     Hee 

Haw.  Bidob)  Avenue olrouoaotuplauta. 


EDOB)  A  geniui 
I.  belongtnfl  tu 


Cratagna.  belonglnfl 

meie  or  Pomaeeie.    II  wuwm  w  un^  um 

wood  of  whieb  li  hard,  and  both  nacfnl  ani 


The 


B  hawthorn  fi 


A  ipecie*  and  many  tar 
lora.  alt  nativea  of  Kurof 

BiiWthom-flT  (hi^ibDni-ni).  n, 

A.  Ha>.  Ub.  Afar;  c 


It  ul  tl 


........        A  Und  or 

_.      WaUon. 

Im.  OoUl  Aaei,  IceL  Sty  b'H.a.'Aain,  O. 

A»L  hafi  all  oonnected  with  Terbe  meaalOB 

IT  Aw.     Bee  Hiw.)    Onaa  cut  and 


dited  tor  lodder: 


dona  On  Aay.  I 


lorable  □ppartunll;,— 


"SiP 


the  famllT  Miudcapldn.  or  flycatchen; 


the  famllr 

(beapottedL, 

HKJrbOt*  (haliat).  n.  In  Ian,  (a)A  fine  lor 
damaglnf  or  breaking  fencea   (M  AnclenCljr, 

Ing  bsdsea  or  tencM;  hedie-bote. 
aaroook  (hkliok),  n.    A  conical  pile  or  heap 

orW  lo  the  fleld- 
Hvdanlt*  OiA'dn-lt),  n.     A  Tarietr  ot  the 

leollte  chabaale.  dUcoirered  bgr  Dr.  Haydin 

near  Baltimore  Itoccnningamet-coloared 

BkniilM  (hti^X  "■  (ARer  the  nilnenao- 
giit  ttoiMJ]  Borate  ol  lime,  found  In 
rounded  nodule*  or  Interwnren  Ulliy  (Ibret 
In  great  abundance  on  the  coaet  of  Pern,  and 
or  KTeat  value  in  tbe  manuractore  or  gUw 

aty-STrM^fS-Tir).  B.  A  mmmer  rerer, 
popuUrljr  boE  erronaoualj  aicrlbed  to  the 
effluvium  or  new-cut  hay.  It  li  probablf 
due  to  tbe  Irritatloa  ot  pollen  or  vqtetable 


biUiar^,  a  itroke  bj  which   the   player 
pocketa  nia  own  ball,— Ifinninir  Auant.  In 

biiWiTtU,^  ttroke  by  which  the  player  pockeU 
romnlA^AomfTt.lodoor 


cketa  ilia  own, 
tbe  object  bait. 


within  1 


ot  cutting  graia  and  c 

BATinftrlnt  (bA'ni«r>i 

the  tale  of  hay. 
HarmOT  (hi'md).  n.    A  mowoimaaaof  hay 

laid  up  in  abarn  for  preMnatlon. 
r       '  -    - ^_     ^  (^pIj  of  h^;  a  large 


\n.    K  aUlk  of  hay. 
1.     The  Juice  of  baT  e: 
[,  and  uied  •>  food  f  < 


by  a  pinion  connected  witb  a  ipur-wheel  in 
tbe  hub  of  one  of  the  wheela 
HayUumi  (hi'thom),  n.     Bame  ai  Bait- 


A  native  or  inhabll- 


^^         irtb«^i>c.-.T 

),  e.t    To  lay  Dare*  for  rtbUte. 
4  (hilitrdX  iL     An  Kngliah  bird  ot 

dn;      Ch,8ckN:Ai      t-fo;     l.Job; 


HayUui  (hi'ti-an),  i 
tbe  111  and  or  Hayti. 

HftTtUa(bA'U-an).  > 

HjA  ot  Haytl. 

Hftywaid)  Chi'wgrd).  n.  [flay  and  ^eant. 
hedgeward.]  A  peraon  who  kept  the  com- 
mon herd  or  cattle  ot  a  town,  one  part  ot 
hi*  duty  hating  been  tn  ••*  that  they  uellber 
broke  nor  cropped  the  hedge*  ot  inclosed 

Ourt  <ha'i«rd),  n.  \Yt.  luuanl;  It  at- 
lardo,  haaard,  chance,  danger;  Bp.  uor.  an 
unlucky  throw  ol  tbe  dice:  Bald  to  be  from 


I  Danger ;  peril ;  rlik ;  aa.  he  ei 


&  Agame  at  dice  requiring  much  calcnlatlon 
and  eiperience,  and  almoat  alwayi  played 
ror  money.-  ChiAtnhatard.  a  chance  game 
with  very  amall  itakea- ^iMinf  Aaaim.  In 


n  <k  calculation; 

rd(ha'i*rdJ,B.<.  [See  the  noun.  1  1,  To 
m  to  chance;  to  pot  In  danger  ot  loia 
lury;  to  venturer  [o  riak:  a*,  la  hatari 
i  lave  a  friend;  to  Aouttfan  estate  on 
irow  of  a  die;  to  hazard  lalvation  (or 


TovenlorB,advenEure,tiak.leopardlia, 
rd  (ha'iArd).  t.i.    To  try  Ihe  chance; 

liable 


;.d.,.™n., 


hasardabU  p: 


0  hazard  or  chanr 

"      "la'iird-erl  11.  Onewt 

(ba'rfrifitX  n  A 
enterpriae;  danger. 


rd.uiX  a.     That 
.       Ul  uujH^i  ot  loaaorevll;  dai 

nient  'The  enterprise  so  Aaiard 
high.'  JfUlon  — ffamrdoui  ituuro 
Insurance  effected  at  a  high  pren 


{h^i*rd-ni-ne«),  n.    RUta 

or  quality  ot  beliu  baaardoua. 
jAlkrdn  (faa'itrd-rtX  •>.  l.  Eaehnest;  teme- 
rity.   'Hatty  wratb  and  beedlMtAaainffv.' 
Spenaw.— i.  Playing  at  games  or  dumce; 
gaming;  gambling. 

BUMd-Ubla  (ha'sArd-tA-blX  n.     /  "table 

for  playing  at  gamea  of  chance. 
Bus  fliii).  n.     [Probably  allied  to  A.  Sax. 

AdSD,  livid,  duuy.  dark ;  Icel,  hiiKu,  gray. 

Aoar.  fog]  Fog;  a  water;  vapour  In  the  air; 
or  a  dry  vapour  like  smoke,  which  render* 
theairthlL^;  a  slight  wantof  transparency 


Bbm  (hiiX  «  *■     To  be  foggy. 

Bu*,  Hu*  (hii).  v.t.    I.  To  haiw  with 

trtckaon:  among  American  atudenl). 
HUal  (hi'ilX  n.   [A.  Sax.  A«el,  hinl;  comp. 
Icel,  AuT,  Dan.  Auset.  G.  haatl,  hazel;  c<^. 
with  I,  cDT^liu,  for  eot^lfU,  A  hazel.    The 

or  words  common  lo  the  several  languages 


planta  belon^ng  to  the  genua  Corytus, 

orderCoryl '"'■ •■ — "" 

Idiu)  It  fc 


.  .    hazeUC.^Kl- 

id  growing  in  a  wild  state  In 
and  coppices  ol  flreal  Britain. 


hsblng-njds,  walking  -  ttTdii,   crate*,  and 
other  purposea     U  makes  eioellent  char- 

rletleaof  tbeba£ei-uut.  dltUnguitbEd  by  the 

■ '  -"-ipe  and  alio  by  the  qualltyol 

The  oblong  Urge  Bi      '-       ■ 
■     ~     Albert  Is 


g  Urge  Spanish  nut 


Bl  Oii'ill 


nlng  ta 


iialni 


like  It;  or  ■  llght-broi 

haiel-nut.     "the  dark  ol  Aoiel  eyes.     Ten- 

(hA'H-Crtb),  n.     Boll  sulUble 

\  a    mUie  < 

Igbt  brown. 

sl-nnt  (hi'alnut),  n.     The  nut  or  trull 

lie  batcL 

liieM(hAi1-oes),n.    The  state  ot  being 

w.  trig;    wh,  nM|;   ib,  uon.— See  XiT. 


HAZLE 
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HEAD-FOREMOST 


Haile  t  (h&'zl X  v.t.  [Perhaps  from  O.Fr. 
hasUr  (Fr.  hdutt  to  sun-bomX  to  dry,  haslet 
dried,  irom  Fl.  haei,  dry.]  To  make  dry;  to 
dry. 

That  happy  wind  did  Msslt  and  6xf  up  the  forlom 
dregs  and  tuine  of  Noah's  deluge.  Rcg^s. 

Haiy  (haz^),  a.   [SeeHAZB.]    Foggy:  misty; 
thick  with  haze;  as,  hazy  weather;  the  hiuy 
north. 
Our  dearest  day  here  is  misty  and  haay.    Bttmet. 

Wb  (hfiX  jpi^^^  possessive  Ai«,  objective  him 
(also  aauve.  as  in  give  Aim  that);  nom.  pL 
they,  possessive  thexr,  oblective  (also  dative) 
them.  [A.  Sax.  hi,  he6,  hit,  he,  she,  it;  genit 
hi8,  dat  him,  ace.  hine;  pL  nom.  and  ace. 
hi,  genii  Aim,  dat  Aim,  hscm.  The  plural 
forms  now  used  do  not  properly  belong  to 
he.  (See  Thet.)  She,  which  now  is  used  as 
the  feminine,  is  properly  the  feminine  of 
the  del  art]  The  masa  titog.  form  of  the 
pronoun  of  the  8d  person.  It  stands  for  (a) 
The  man  or  male  being  or  object  named 
before,  or  a  masc.  sing,  class  name. 

Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  A#  shall 
rule  OT«r  thee.  Gen.  iU.  16. 


Thoa  Shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God;  Mtin  shalt  thou 

Ocut.z.aix. 


g)  Any  individhal  described  by  a  follow- 
iff  relative  clause,  or  by  an  equivalent  of  a 
relative  clause,  =the  man  or  person.  *He 
of  the  bottomless  pit'    MilUm. 

What  b  Ar  at  the  gate  t  SJkmJt. 

Ht  that  walketh  with  wise  man  shall  be  wise. 

Prov.  xiil.  ao. 
My  spirit  shall  not  always  strlre  with  man.  fbr  that 
Mm  also  is  flesh.  Geo.  vi.  3. 

It  is  used  as  a  noun  in  such  instances  as  the 
following,  being  equivalent  to  individual; 
person:— 

I  stand  to  answer  thee,  or  any  he  the  proudest  of 
Ihysort.  ShaJt. 

Such  mortal  drugs  I  have ;  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  death  to  any  ht  that  utters  them.  Shmh. 

He  is  prefixed  to  the  namra  of  animals  to 
designate  the  male  kind;  as,  aA«-goat;  a  Ae- 
bear. 

Hea  (hS'a),  n.  The  local  name  for  an  unde- 
fined tree  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  fruit 
(rf  which  furnishes  a  glutinous  red  vamii^ 
with  which  fibres  are  stained.  Simmonds. 
Head(hedX  n.  [A.  Sax.  hea/d,  hea/od^  Dan. 
hoved,  G.  haupt,  O.H.G.  houbit,  Goth,  hau- 
bith,  head.  Cog.  L.  caput,  Gr.  kephali,  head. 
For  change  of  c,  Gr.  k,  into  Teut  A,  see  H.] 
1.  The  name  applied  generally  to  the  an- 
terior part  or  extremity  of  animals.  The 
development  of  the  head  is  due  to  the  princi- 
ple termed  et^halisation  (which  see)  by  Pro- 
ie8aorI)ana,ie.  a  tendency  towards  speciali- 
sation and  concentration  of  nerv^K^entres 
and  sense-organs.  The  head  bears  the  mouth, 
brain,  and  sense-oraana.  In  invertebrates 
the  Jaws  are  never  true  parts  of  the  head, 
but  may  be  modified  limbs  or  hurd  parts 
developed  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
mouth.  The  head  of  vertebrates  is  divisible 
into  a  facial  and  cranial  part,  the  latter 
containing  the  brain.  In  Invertebrata  (e.g. 
insects,  lobsters.  Ac.)  the  head  consists  of  a 
varying  number  of  segments  resembling 
those  of  the  body  in  essential  nature,  but 
having  their  appendages  peculiarly  modl- 
fie<l  for  mastication  and  prehension.— 2.  As 
the  seat  of  the  brain  and  mental  faculties 
it  is  used  for  understanding;  will  or  resolu- 
tion; inclination:  thoughts;  mind;  as,  a  good 
head;  a  strong  head;  and  also  in  the  phrases, 
q/hieoion  head;  on  or  ftpon  their  own  head. 

The  bordering  wars  in  thia  Uiwdoni  were  made 
altogether  by  ToTuntaries  m/om  tMr  own  httut,  with- 
out any  pay  or  commission  from  the  state. 

Sir  y.  Danms. 
&  Apemo;  an  individual;  aunit;  ai,  the  tax 
was  raised  by  a  certain  rate  per  head:  used 
only  in  ting. 

Thirty  thoosand  kmtd  of  swine.  AdOiMm. 

4.  A  chief;  a  principal  person;  a  leader;  a 
commander;  one  who  hiia  the  first  rank  or 
place,  and  to  whom  others  are  subordinate; 
as,  the  head  of  an  army;  the  head  of  a  sect 
or  party.  Eph.  v.  28.-6.  What  gives  a  strik- 
ing appearance  to  the  head,  as  the  hair,  a 
head-dres^  antlers  of  a  deer,  ^c. ;  as,  a 
beautiful  head  of  hair;  'a  buck  of  the  first 
head'  (that  is  of  the  fifth  yearX  Shak. 
'A  laced  head:  Swift— ^  Part  of  a  thing 
regarded  as  in  some  degree  resembling  in 
position  or  otherwise  the  human  head, 
(a)  the  top.  especially  when  Iiuver  than  the 
rest  of  the  thing;  as^  the  headot  a  q>ear; 
the  head  of  a  cabbage;  the  head  of  a  nail; 
the  h§ad  of  a  mast  (h)  The  main  point  or 
part;  that  which  is  most  had  regard  ta 


True,  I  have  married  her ; 
The  very  /Uad  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  thu  extent,  no  mere.  ShaJk. 

(e)  The  forepart ;  as,  the  head  of  a  ship, 
wnich  includes  the  bows  on  both  sidra;  also, 
the  ornamental  figure  or  image  erected  on 
or  before  the  stem  of  a  ship.  Td)  The  upper 
part,  as  of  a  bed  or  bedsteaa,  of  a  street, 
Ac.  («)  In  bot.  the  top  of  com  or  other 
plant;  the  part  on  which  the  seed  grows. 
See  GAPITULUM.  (/)  That  which  rises  on 
the  top;  as.  the  froth  or  head  on  a  pot  of 
beer  or  other  effervescing  liquor,  (h)  The 
maturated  part  of  an  ulcer  or  boil;  hence, 
to  come  to  a  head,  to  suppurate.  (A)  The 
principal  source  of  a  stream:  as,  the  tiead 
of  the  Nile,  (t)  The  part  most  remote  from 
the  mouth  or  opening  into  the  sea ;  as,  the 
head  of  a  bay,  gulf,  or  creek.  O)  -^  head- 
land; promontory.— 7.  Altitude  of  water  in 
ponds  or  reservoirs,  as  applicable  to  the 
driving  of  mill-wheels. 

A  mill  driven  by  a  laU  of  water,  whose  virtual  Mead 
is  ten  feet.  GrAr't  Mechanics'  Diet. 

8.  The  foremost  place;  the  place  of  honour 
or  of  command:  as,  the  lord-mayor  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  table. 

An  army  with  the  Duke  o<  Mariboioogh  at  the  A«a^ 
of  them.  jlddisen. 

9.  Crisis;  height;  influence;  forM;  strength; 
pitch;  as,  the  sedition  got  to  ludi  a  head  as 
not  to  be  easily  queUea. 

The  JnrtlsposiriQtt  ...  is  grown  to  snch  a  Memd. 

AtUUtoH. 

10.  Topic  of  discourse;  chief  point  or  sub- 
ject ;  a  summary ;  as,  the  heade  of  a  dis- 
course or  treatise. 

Aids  were  properly  speaking  cenined  to  the  kett€U 
of  marrying  the  lord's  daughter,  making  his  son  a 
knight  mA  redeeming  his  own  person  from  captivity. 

11.  A  bundle  of  flax  measuring  probably  2 
feet  in  length  and  weighing  a  few  pounds. 
In  the  north  of  Europe  18  head  of  hemp 
or  flax  weigh  about  1  cwt— 12.  Armed  force. 
'Byraisingof  aAeod'  Shak.  'This gallant 
head  of  war.'  Shak.  —  Head  ana  ears, 
deeply;  wholly:  completely;  as.  he  plunged 
Acad  and  eart  into  the  water;  he  was  head 
and  ears  in  debt,  that  is,  completely  over- 
whelmed. —  ^ead  and  ihouldert,  (a)  by 
force;  violently;  as,  to  drag  one  head  and 
ehotUdem. 

They  bring  in  every  figure  of  speech,  head  and 
shoulders.  FeitoH. 

(b)  By  the  height  of  the  head  and  shoulders; 
hence,  by  a  great  deal;  by  much ;  by  far; 
greatly;  as,  he  is  head  ana  shoulders  above 
his  fellows.  —Head  or  tail!  the  part  of  a  coin 
bearing  a  head  or  other  principal  figure,  or 
the  reverse:  a  phrase  used  in  throwing  up 
a  coin  to  determine  a  stake  or  chance.— 
Neither  head  nor  taH,  neither  one  thing  nor 
another;  neither  this  thing  nor  that;  no- 
thing distinct  or  definite.—.^  broken  head, 
a  flesh  wound  in  the  head.  —Of  his,  her, 
their,  m  own  head,  spontaneously;  without 
external  influenca  See  2  abov&  The  ex- 
tension of  the  phrase  to  inanimate  things 
is  worth  noting. 

It  (the  pistol)  may  go  off  y  Air  own  head. 

Sheridan. 

— OtwrAtfod sL.  j»er  capito,  per  head,  on  the 
average,  without  individual  distinction;  as. 
the  cattle  sold  for  so  much  over  head.— By 
the  head  (nauL),  the  state  of  a  ship  laden  too 
deeply  at  the  fore -end.  — Head  to  wind 
(notttX  the  situation  of  a  ship  or  boat  when 
her  head  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind.— 7\>  eaC  one's  head  cf,  to  cost  more  in  i 
feeding  than  one  is  worth:  said  uraally  of  ' 
an  animal 

Mv  mare  has  eaten  her  head  off  9X  the  Ax  in  Akler- 
manbury.  Country  Farwmt's  Cateckixw*, 

—To  make  hettd  against,  to  advance;  to 

resist  with  snccesa 

Moctofdicse 
Made  head  araitut  hfan.  cryii«.  •  Who  is  be 
That  he  should  rule  us?  Tatnysen. 

—To  Otoe,  to  take,  to  get,  Ac,  the  head,  used 
literslly  in  horsemanship  of  a  horse  that  is 
not  held  in  by  the  reins,  and  hence  figura- 
tivelv  in  such  phrases  head  means  license; 
freedom  from  check,  control,  ot  restaraint 

With  that  he/irwhb  able  horse  M«*«»<.  Sh4t*. 
He  has  too  long  ftven  bis  unruly  p^w'"n«  the  head. 

South. 

To  his  head,  to  or  before  his  face.  '  Revile 
him  to  his  head.'  Jer.  Taylor.— To  turn 
head,  to  turn  and  face  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

The  raviahers  torn  head,  the  fight  renew.    Dryden. 

—Chief,  Cotnmander,  Leader,  Head.  See 
under  Chikf. 


Head  (bed),  t.t  L  To  be  or  put  one's  self 
at  the  head  of;  to  lead:  to  direct;  to  act  as 
leader  to;  as,  to  Aaaa  an  expedition;  to 
A^od  a  riot  'Him  that  heade  an  army.' 
South.— 2.  To  behead;  to  decapitate. 

If  you  Aaodfand  hang  all  that  offend  that  way. 

Shah. 

8.  To  form  a  head  to;  to  fit  or  ftxmish  with 

a  head;  as,  to  head  a  nalL — 4.  To  go  in  front 

of ,  so  as  to  keep  back  or  from  advancing; 

to  get  into  the  front  of;  as,  to  head  a  drove 

of  cattle. 

One  of  the  outriders  had  succeeded  in  heading  the 
equipage  and  checking  the  horses.  Disraeti. 

h.  To  oppose;  to  check  or  restrain;  aa,  the 
wind  hiadM  a  ship. 

Head  (hedX  v.i.  L  To  originate;  to  mtinff; 
to  have  its  source,  as  a  river.    [Kare.] 

A  broad  river  that  heads  in  the  great  Blue  Ridge 
of  mountains.  Admitr. 

2.  To  be  directed ;  to  go  or  tend;  as,  how 
does  the  ship  head^~%.  To  form  a  bead;  aa» 
the  cabbages  head  early. 

Head(hed),a.  Belonging  to  the  bead;  chief ; 
principal:  often  used  in  composition;  as,  a 
Aeod-worionan;  a  Aeod-master,  Ac 

Headache,  Headach  (hed'ikX  n.  L  Pain 
in  the  head.— 2.  Also,  an  English  name  fur 
the  corn-poppy  (Papaver  Rhoeaey 

Headachy  (hed^&k-iX  a.  AflUcted  with  a 
headache. 

Neat  mosning  he  awofce  kmdnei^  and  feverish. 

Farrar 

HeadhaadOked'bandXn.  L  A  fillet;  a  band 
for  the  head. 


The  bonaeta,aad  tte 
the  headhaudt. 


•**•..* 


2.  The  band  at  each  end  of  a  book;  also,  a 
bookbinder^i  material  of  narrow  silk  ox 
other  substance,  sold  in  pieces  of  a  certain 
number  of  yards. 

Head-block  (heda>lokln.  InMno-tmOLthfr 
movable  cross-piece  of  a  carriage  on  which 
the  log  rests. 

Head-board  (hed'bdrd).  n.  1.  A  board  at 
the  head,  as  of  a  bed.— 2.  pL  NauL  the 
berthing  or  doae  boarding  between  the 
head-rails. 

Head-borongh,  Head-borrow  (hed^bu-rS). 
n.  In  England,  formerly  tiie  chief  of  a 
frank-pledge,  tithing,  or  decennary,  con- 
sisting of  ten  families.  Called  in  some  coun- 
ties Bors-holder,  that  is.  Borough's- elder, 
and  sometimes  TUMng^man.  In  England 
head-boroughs  are  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Pettu  Constables. 

Head-cneeBe(hed'ch£x),fk  In  oooleerv,  por- 
tions of  the  head  and  feet  of  swine  cut  up 
fine,  and  after  being  boiled  proses  d  into  the 
form  of  a  cheesa 

Head-oonrt(hed^6r^».  A  oourtk  of  whicb 
there  were  formerly  three  in  the  year,  at 
which  all  the  freeholdert  who  owed  suit 
and  iwetenoe  were  fined  in  default  of  at- 
tendanoa  Those  head-courts  were  after- 
wards reduced  to  one,  and  by  the  act  20 
Geo.  IL  fines  were  abolished  for  non-attend- 
anoa 

Head-dress  (hed'diealvk  l.  The  dress  of  the 

heaa;  the  covering  or  orna- 
ments of  a  woman's  head. 
The  head-dress  has  alwuy* 
been  an  important  part  or 
female  attire,  and  has  aa- 
sumed  many  forms  since 
early  times.— 2.  The  crest 
or  tuft  of  feathecB  on  a 
fowl's  head 


Among  birds  the  males  wv 
often  appear  in  amost  beautffiil 
headdress.  Addds^m. 

Headed  (hed'edi  p.  and  a. 
Ladv's  Head-dress  Fumished  with  a  head; 
Kni^^  having  a  top. 

/faadMand  wiaged  with  flame. 

Tetu^yseff. 

Used  chiefly  in  composition;  a^cIear-Acodedl^ 
long-Aeoded.  tblck-ketuUd,  Ao. 

Header  (bed'A^Tk  l.  One  who  puts  a  head  on 
anything,  as  one  who  heads  nails  or  pirn:  a 
cooper  who  puts  in  the  heads  of,  or  who 
closes  casks.  -2.  One  who  stands  at  the  hesMl 
of  anything;  hence,  one  who  leads  a  mob  or 
party.— 8.  In  areA.  see  Bond.  —  4.  A  plunge 
or  dive  into  water  head  forenoet;  as,  he 
took  a  Aeodtfr. 

Headfkst  (hed'fast).  n.  NauL  a  rope  at 
head  of  a  ship  to  msten  it  to  a  wharf  or 
other  fixed  object. 

Headfirst  (hed'f«rst),  adv.  With  the  head 
foremost 

Head-fbremost  (hedlOr-mOstX  adv.  With 
the  head  first;  nence,  hurriedly;  rashly; 
precipitately. 


Fite,  fltr.  fat.  fill;       mi,  met.  h6r;       ^Ine.  pin;     n6te,  not»  mbve;       tfibe,  tub,  boU;       oU,  pound;       U,  8c.  abune;     y,  8c.  te^. 


BMdfnl  (hedtuU  <•-  ^  much  u  Iha  head 
cutiold.     'AiutMotwU.'    ForO. 

BMd-fau'  (Jisd'rtr),  n.    Cortrlns  or  onm- 

BaadllT  (hed't  U),  adt.  la  «  hiwd:r  or  null 
luniur:  huUIr;  ruhlj.  '  Htaadu  ovrlad 
on  bj  pinion.'    Tiliiitttn. 

ffttllflntfi  (b«d'l-aH),  n.  Tin  Dandltian  or 
qiuUtj  of  baLng  hwtf  or  nih ;  ruhneii; 

llnx  fbedln JX  n.    1.  The  «f  I  or  proceM 
irorlding  willi  ■  bend.— t  That  which 


apapu.-L  Material  li 
Tiber  to  fonn  th*  bud 

an  intendo 


abud,u 
--1I.-4-  A 


leicaTated  In  the  Ui 
igl.  [onnlng  a  gullet  In 
tta  ina  irontman  lalwar.— &  The  foam 
UqiLor. — &  A  preparatlan  of  euoal  paila 
■lam  ami  gTMn-rittlal  naed  In  bnwinit 
(hed'hi8-kikn).n.    InarcA. 


whfoh  ML— 

or  of  itonH  or  biiclu  laid  lei 


» thick 


■Joint  (hed'inj-Joint),  *     

wMMm  juiu*  of  two  or  mon  boarda  at  right 
angle*  to  the  flbm. 

Hwd-knas  (hed'ni),  n.  NaoL  a  piece  of 
moulded  kzwe-tlmber  lltoUvd  beneath  the 
bead-rmlle,  and  Ujwd  edgawlie  to  the  cut- 
water and  atem.  for  flteadjlng  the  cutwater. 

HMd-kaot  (hed'notX  "i  A  knot  of  rlbboH. 
Af-,  worn  hj  femalei  on  the  top  of  Um 

HMd-Uoa  (b'edlli),  a,     A  ifbtaon  er  BUM: 

halr-lace. 
HMtdlMld  Cbed'buid\ 

montoET;  a  point  of 

the  ihore  Inlo  the  ■■ 


roJeoUna  6^ 


1.  A  ridge  or  atrip  of 


inpiQUgbB 


BMOlednOixn*!)."-  '«<■  ■  thwaitahlp 
piece  uKd  In  tnmlnc  Uw  batchwari  or 

HaadlaH  (hedleaX  a,  L  Earing  no  head: 
bebnuled:  u.  %  hKuUt—  bodj,  neck,  or  oar- 
can  —2.  Deatltiite  of  a  chief  or  leader. 


of  eadi  Indlvidiu]  of  >  ipe- 


d-mutar  (hed-nui'UT).  n. 
nuutor  ut  a  Khool  or  Kmlui 
d-monBT  (hed'miin-n«J,  a. 


al  the  upright  piece*  of  timber  luerted  be- 
tween the  upper  knee  and  the  cunred  rail, 
^, .  .£-  . , ..-.  lead-ralla 


l-mildl,  n 
(mould  A 


(hed'mSat),  a 

progreHlon;  as,  th 
HMdmonUI  (hed' 

the  brala.-ff«ii 

cbildnm  In  which  the  latarM  at  the  ik..... 
uiuallj  the  ooiuiiil,  hare  their  ediR*  ihot 

to  oompreaa  the  brain,  often  o«uaalunlug 
cMDTalilon  and  dsalh. 
Head-nattliic  (hed'net-lng).  n.     An  oma- 
mental  netting  Died  in  merchant  ihlpa  In- 
■laad  of  the  Ujei  planking  lo  the  head- 

Besd-pMl  {hed^paii}.  il    Tha  brain-pan. 
HMd-panoe,  I  Hnd-^Urarl  (hed'pena.bed'- 

•U-T«r^  H.     A  poll-tax. 
Baad-pleca  (b«d'p«iX  n.     1.  Annonr  for 

the  bead:  a  helmet:  amorton-^X.  Tha  head. 

etpaciallT  tha  head  aa  tha  MM  of  the  nn- 

dsitandiiig. 

Inhk  AnT^vnhcrvhAldnjMdB.        S/fntfr. 


l:JS.'X 


A-aJl  (hed'rta),  1 -,  . 

Jie  elliptic  rallt  at  the  head 
d-nagVt  (hacl'rinj-ii 


idowtandlng  or  pradauce: 

■  MKutltahMi^nem.-    E. 

At  WuUog  tonndatJon: 

Haodlaie  old    wlrea'  talea. 


&  DeiUtnta  of  n 
raah;  abatinatd. 

¥o(A*r*|r. 

of  being  headtea*.     Sprnttr. 
HMUl-l&IltChad'UtVn.    InnlL  Ac.  alkfat 
irith  a  reflector  pLiced  In  the  front  of  a 
locDiDoUn  at  night  to  gjT«  waniiog  of  Ita 

(hedlln),  n.    i.  To  ftiMitg,  the 

or  nnmber  oftliB  piga.  and  tre- 


leihlp. 
.      _ja  chief 

ranger  or  lupetlntiindent  of  a  tonal 
HMd-rOM  (hed'rOp),  n.     A'aut.  that  part 
d(  a  boltrupe  which  terminate*  any  uSl  on 


I  applied  U 

Tarda,  andbr  wl 
[banrd- 


ihthaiaaia 


[be  Tarda. 
BMdlaas  (bmnonClt  ■<■•    [iT*a4  and  adv. 
teittLlmai    L  WlOi  the bewl  fonmnit:  u 
to  tall -  — -^   - 


v.— 1  Xaahlji  pradpUi 


;    pradpltalalr : 


&  BaMUri  wttboot  dalaj  w  narUa 
Hfdloag  (hadlsotX  a.     1.  Blaap:  pfadpl 


ktioiv  fan*.— 

^T  (hedlang-lIX  ade.     fn  a  head- 

loof  manner.    Doiiu. 
HMd-Inind   (hedlnadX  a.      toffivd   or 

drag^  bf  the  head     'Tha  Imidiutgid 

BMdl7  Cbedif).  a.  Headitnins:  raifa;  paa- 
alonaig.  Shai.  [Tbla  word  rata  opon  the 
■Ingle  anlhoritj  of  one  of  the  folio*  I 

HMd-nuln  (hed'mAn),  n.  The  main  dlteh 
or  channel  by  whieh  waler  It  drawn  from  a 
riTer.  *c  ,  tor  Irrigation,  to  be  diitriboted 
thmugb  (Rialler  channeU. 

BwulmiB  (hcd'inan).  n.  A  chief:  a  leader: 
a  principal  workman:  apKlflcallji.  in  (he 
Weit  Indlca,  (he  chief  of  a  gang  of  negru 

Baad-inuk  (hed'mlikX  n.     The  natnral 

cb.  Mam;      «h.Sc.  IimA;      g,  ^;      J.^b; 


(hed'ail  n.     IfaflL  one  of  the 
and  bow^uit.  aa  the  fore-aaO,  foretop-a^ 

HMd-^M  (hed'ii).  *.     A  iea  that  meeU  the 

head  of  a  ihlp  or  mill  igaioit  her  conne. 
Eikdibkka  (hed'ehik),  n.     A  ilgnlflcanl 

•hake  of  tDa  hud.    Sluik. 
p-..t.hiji  (hed'ahip),  n.    The  atate  or  pod- 

tlon  ot  being  a  head  or  chief:  anthoritj: 

aupnnie  powar:  dignity;  rule:  govenuusnt 

BMArtOnt.    SeeBBAB-J 

BMUtiniMl  (bedi'mao).  n. 


_  .hed'tiningl,  

orisln- 

^^ed'iKil).  n.  That  part  of  a  bridle 
aiDpaiH*  tha  bead. 

[(hed'atik),!!.  ATiM^aahortronnd 

■tick  with  a  hoU  at  each  end,  through  which 


thmat.  before  it  la  aewed  _._ 
BMUl-gtoaQied'itokka.    In  (mA  (a)  the 
framlna  iiaad  to  anpport  the  gndgeon*  ot  a 

wheel.    O)  The  tnina  which  auppotta  the 

— •' (  a  Utha.  natnelf.  the  mandrll- 

1  the  poppet-haai^  or  back^antre 

)  (hed'atAn).  it.     1.  nit  principal 

itane:  UM  kerilone  of  an  aish.— 1  Tha  atoie 
at  the  head  ot  a  grava 
jMUUtronc  (hed'atrong),  a.    1.  Not  eaail) 

reatnlned:  oUtinate. 


bf  angoTemabla  win 

a  obaUnacT:  a*,  a  Ai 


LSedlal 

magl»e.  ' 
to  Oa  CI 


BMd-WOUc  (hed'w«rii),  n.     1.  Mental 
Inlellectnal  labour.  —  1  In  mrtk.  a  du 

given  to  the  heada  and  other  1 
(he  keriton        '       ' 


manutacton. 
E«gd7  (hed'i),  a.  [See  HBiD-J  1.  Kiah; 
h  atr:  prcclpiiata;  rlolenl;  dlipcaed  lo  roiti 
turward  la  an  enterpriae  without  thought  01 
deliberation;  hurried  on  by  wUl  or  paJulob: 
ungoTemabla 


( (he  head;  Ie 


HaaKhUiil.  iA.  Sai  Aiadin,  to  heal,  from 
huf.  whole,  eound;  comp  the  related  worda 
Aod,  AaiJ,  irAsli.  Asfy.  AealiA.]  i.To  make 
hate,  aoand.  or  whole;  to  cure  ot  a  dlaeaae 

that  atale  ot  bodr  In  which  the  natoial 
lunctlnita  are  regularly  partonoed;  aa,  lo 


A  To  reconoUe.  aa  a  hreaah  oi 
aa,  (o  Am!  dlaaasaiona. 

HMl(h«1).  i.C  TogrowBoond; 
a  aound  atate:  aa.  the  limb  ; 
wound  k«Ui.  aometlmea  with  u; 

BMllt  (Ml),  e  r._  IFroln  A.  Ba^Aelon,  1 


L-eal.    SeeHRi-K]    To  conceal : 
ot,  with  tUea,  aUt«*,  load. 

ilLa,  nat ma^be haalM. 


(htl'dk,~n.    A' h'eddle  (whfel 
-  (h*l'*r),  n.     He  who  or  ( 


(A-  Sai.  htaliifaKg, 
:,  and/ana,  a  catch.] 
punlahment  of  (he 


dUTanmcea. 
SoaUknc  (hsniDg),  n. 

a  pillory— Aeoli,  the  nei 

In  EngtUk  antia  (a)  (L.  , _.  _. 

pillory.    (A)  A  one  in  commutation  of  thf 

pBBlahnwni  ot  the  plUory.  to  be  paid  ettbei 

to  tha  king  or  the  ehlaf  lord. 
HMltllllThM'tnlV  a,    landing  to  heal  or 

ca»:baalW    'WateroIkM^MwladaB.' 

Boclna  it.  & 
HMllBf  <h«liiwXj>-aDdiL    lCailv:Ta- 

MotH  to  auDnil  alatak— 1  Mild;  gentto; 

aaasaUTb  ■  0aaJ<iv  *oTda.'  Jtiltoa. —&*■(- 


«:??_iI:*''?!t^A.?: 


_.___ l-lng-boki ,. 

boi  which  contain*  the  chrlam  tor  oncUon. 
HMllncly(b«Mng-ll).a<f>,  Soaatocnm. 
BMlMnu(»ranni),a-  Wholeeome.  [Scotch.  | 
HMUb  <be1Ui),  n.    IFRHn  Aaal.)    1    That 

italo  of  an  organlied  being  In  which  the 

pajtaareaonnd,  wall  organised  and  diepoaed. 

■od  la  which  all  the  organi  peitorm  freely 


thalr  natural  tunctloni 


h.  Ft.  ton;      ng.  atnfr;      th,  Ikcn;  th,  fH 


w,  irig;    Hh,  icAIe:    ih,  anire.— See  KIT- 


■  T«ke  iIb  llie  luliMt  or  htudpIrM  of  *mff*.'  nc 
mt  AmIDi  In  je«in  Clirlu :  '"'mm  la  m  A«B*  In 

1.1  Wslfart;  uietr:  vell'taeing:  pnwperity. 

It  ti  often  owd  In  touti,  knd  hence  soniB- 
Um«  nie»ni  toaatt  Igmwrly  !t  frwinonllj' 
tnawend  to  Uaiil  aa  ■  ulutatlon^  u,  to 
drink  one'l  AailtA;  Your  hiatlh}  (Uut  U, 
I  wWi  TOQ  AmlOi),  'flmllMotliypenon;' 
'HeoKAlomyioveMlgn.'    S*a*. 


■  luaiajal  bodT;  ■  AeaUA^^  penon:  * 
hfoilhfal  plant:  ■  A<aliyul  coDdltlon.— 
£.  fterrlng  to  promoto  heuth ;  vholeioinB ; 
Mlnbrlona;  ulutiu?:  M.  ■  healOful  air  or 
cUnuls;  a  VoUVUJ  ."- 


iiM.  [A.  Sai.  hSron,  Wrnn,  lo  hear,  to 
Dber:  comp.  O.FiIa.  ftira,  Aom,  ImL  tttyra, 
D,Aiioran,0.  (Utnn.Ootb.hiiuijan.  It  gltn 
orlgtn  to  luartin,  hark,  inif  i>  probablj 
alUed  to  ear]  1.  To  parcelve  bT  the  aodi- 
tor;  aenie;  lo  take  copiluncs  o(  bl  the  ear; 

trardi— i.  To  gl>e  ■udience  or  ailoxancc 
toapeak;  toliateuto. 

S  To  regard  wllh  favour  or  atlsoUon;  h> 


b.  To  attend  to  for  Chs  pnrpoH  of  Judging  i 
Jnatlce:  aa.  the  cause  wae  luard  and  detor 


E.  To  bear  witb  Dttentloa;  t 


One  who  beuk- 


UltjhAra'a 


S.  Wall  dIapolMl;  fl 


-11),  odB.  Inaliealth 

health ;  vboleiomel]'. 

„„.^ (hBllh'ful-nBa),n.  The  aUt 

.  being  hsalthiol  orhealthi;  wholeaome 
leii.     'Tba  >uam\fuln 


BMithriiiir  (itBiui'nj 


Patritk. 


of  that  lertllB  i 


inlry,' 


aervance  of  the  quarantine  r^nlatlooa. 
BMlUlllr  CtaelthH-ll),  a.    la  a  healthy  mft 
ner  oTc^ndltlon. 


^ ./;  Boandneaa;  freedom  from 

dlaeaM;  ■>.  the  htaUAinm  of  an  animal  or 

JintlUwl  (hellhlea),  a.   1.  Inllmi:  alcklj. 
•AAMleWtnoldago'  JBT.  Taylor.— 2.  Hot 


BMltblWDUM  (helUi'letnea),  n.    SUte  of 

being  haalthleaa. 
HMlUl-Oliloer(lialth'oI-fta-«r).n,  Anofllcei 

appointed  to  walcb  ovar  tba  public  health. 
BaftltlkCaiMt  (helth'auml  a.  Wboteiame. 
HmIUT  (helth'l).  a.    1    Being  la  a  aound 

atata;  anjoylng  health:  hale;  lonnd:  u,  a 

lualtJiy  body  or  conatilutior  ■    -    '--i"- 

aalubilou*;  aa,  a  lualUit/  aierclw;  a  AtaiUfi 
climate.  ■  HmIOii/ rBcreationa. '  Loeke  — 
BIN.  Vlgoroua.  aound,  hale,  galubrluna, 
healthful,  wholeaome.  aatntary,  bracing. 
HsuD (h«m), n.  (A.  Su./ulina,Ailnu,wamb. 
birth;  O.E.  hami,  akin;  O.D,  Aammi.  LQ. 
fiamia,  afterbirth  I  The  after-hlrth  or  M- 
cnndlne  of  a  beaat. 
Bwm(hAni),  n.  Bame  aa  Home.  [Local.] 
Baap(ii$p),n.  (A.Sai.k(ilp,aplls,acro*d, 
pnbabty  allied  to  lubban.  to  ralaa.  and  to 
K.  Aaan; oomp.  !>.  hom.Dui. hob, IceL  fwpr, 
a.  Xavji,  0.0.  Ao«/,  a  heap,  a  hott,  a  crowd. ; 
I.  A  iat  or  maaa;  a  collKtIon  of  Uilngi 
laid  In  a  body  ao  aa  lo  torni  an  eleTatlon;  aa, 
a  htap  of  earth  or  alone*. 

E.  A  cnwd:  a  throng;  a  elnater:  aald  of  per 
mu.  'Among  the  ;nlncel]r  Aup.'  Shak.— 
a  AInis«quMiUty;aBr«tnuinber;am*ia 
or  ■ocDmnlallon  of  BD|r  kind:  *•,  the  boy 
got  A«w(  of  t<m  '  TIm  great  Iktop  of  your 
bowlMlga,'  Sliai. 
H«u  (hep).  !.(.    (A.  8u.  A^opian,  to  heap 

op/loaeoiunnlata,  to  hea«.]    !."-"■ 

or  lay  In  a  beap;  lo  pile;  to  iccun 

a*!  to  A«p«pavUi:  or  with  on;  aa,  vti 
on  wood  or  coal ;  to  htap  up  troaat 
•Btaptd  on  her  lanna  of  diagrace. '— 


BaBnU'<1i>r''iXa-    Of  i»  pertaining  to  or 
dependli^  upon  hearaay,  r~  —^—  — 


tuarl    [Colloq.] 


earn;  to  be  taught. 


to  one  repeatlne  or  going  over. 

the  Ilka;  to  listen  to  the  r«petl- 
Va  htar  a  bird  liae,  to  receive 
ununlcatlon. 


— ToAcarKiy.to  hear  a  MtiOD  aay;  to  learn 
b;  Kaneral  report.    [Colloq.] 
lear  (herXp.i.    1.  To  enjoy  the  aenie  or 
faculty  of  percelTlr^  aound;  aa,  be  la  deaf, 


B.  To  be  called;  to  lat  ona'a  aelf  be  called. 

HMUH  (bird),  pret  A  pp.  of  hear. 
Haudi  (hftrd),  n.    A  keeper  ol  cattle  or 
sheep.    Spttiter. 

Haudcroome.iBardBsnniie.t'iAiieeper 

ofaherd;aahephard-boy.  Chavtir;Spenir. 
HMredt  (htrd),  pp.     Heard. 
He»j:er(li*T'6r),n.  One  who  bean;  one  who 

attends  or  Uatena  to  what  la  orally  delliend 

by  another;  an  auditor;  one  of  an  audience; 

apeciflcally.  one  who  alt>  under  the  miQietry 

HwTtm  (hSt'lng),  II  1.  Tba  act  of  percali- 
Ing  aound;  perception  of  sound;  the  faculty 
orsanse  by  which  sound  !a  per-'— '  "- 
of   tha  five  estemal  aenaea. 

vered;  opportunity  to  be  beard;  as,  I  wailod 

Asarinr.  'Vouchaafe  me  htaring.'  Shak. 
SAJuaiclallnTesUgatlonofasniei    ' 


guUte;  to 


ach  ol  tl 


snuad  may  ha  heard;  a 


which 


,...,.„^  ..~, jiot  within 

AeariiM.  — B,  A  acoldlng;  a  lecture,  (Colloq. 
Scotch.  }-H*arinJ  in  prMmw,  In  the 
url  HI"  Smion,  a  formal  hearing  of  counsel 
rniv  Lhn  whole  of  the  Judgea. 

(hSr'lrig-trum-pel),  n. 


BMUten  (hitrk'n),  c.i.  [ 
Ayrenun,  from  Ayran,  to 
To  lUlan;  to  le ;' -'- 


r.   See  Hiah. 
'  cnrioalt^M 


lecond  hand  by  one  who  beard  ua  aelual 
dtnesa  relate  or  admit  what  he  knew  oT 
Jia  transactlDn  or  tact  In  qneatlon.  Boob 
iTldance  can  only  ha  adniitlad  In  England 
•beo  glieu  in  tba  ImnwdlMe  prouaet  of 

a  Scotland,  after  tba  daatb  tt  lb*  witiMaa.' 
.BUM  (h«ra),  n.  \f).Tt.  htm,  a  hairaw,  m 
dnd  of  portcDilii.  a  berae.  8m  HKUk| 
;.l  Same  aair«rM,&—&  Abler;  abler  with 


Ta  tilt  cliDrchyard  fanb  tEft  ^eat.  LtmgflU^t 
S.  A  carriage  tor  conveying  the  dead  to  Uw 

^TM(h«n\e.t.  Toputonorfnabearw: 
to  carry  to  the  gmve. 

Beam  (hers),  n.  A  hind  In  the  aecoDd  year 
of  Ita  age. 

Hearw  OiAnV  o.     Hoarse.     IScotcb.) 

" M-oloUlChtn'klothXn,   Apall;aclalh 

Mlikt  (hers'Uk),  s.     Bailable  to  a 


BMrt(hftrt),  n.  |A.Sai.AwrW.Amri;ooaip. 
Ootb.  kalTlii,  D.  Aor(.O.B.a.  htna,  O.  *«n. 
and  the  other  almilarworda  In  thereat  of  the 
Taalonic  tongnea.  Cog.  OaeL  eridht,  enwIA*. 
L.  ear,  eoniii.  Or.  tariSa,  Skr.  Arid,  lor  krirf — 
heart.  Perhaps  from  a  root  atard.  meaning 
tol«p.  7archangeofI-ri,ar.t,lntoTantA. 


i(hirt:'o),B.t.    1.  To  hear  hy  listen- 
ing.    [lUrel 


Ha.  i,£](tcrl«.  A.  RlaKI  muilde.  a.  1  jfl  MJlcl*. 
cli&«piialtc  Tnink.    I,  Le'l  iiHoiItLvv  cuotiit  utny 

Fi)[.  a.  Section  rigfiiSt  c,D.ll,F.<i«nnlf.i, 
Utculu  npciibic.     «.  ^*Jvi  of  Ac  pi>lB«uy  ntrtf. 

propelling  agent  of  tha  Uood  In  tbe  anloul 
body,  Bitualed  In  the  thorax  ol  vartobiated 
animals.  From  Ihia  oraao  the  primary  ar- 
teilea  arlae,  and  tn  It  itaa  main  vetna  ter- 
minate, By  Ita  alternate  dDataUon  and 
contraction  Iha  clrcolatlon  b  cairlad  oo. 
the  blood  being  received  tion  tha  nlna.  aDd 
returned  throngh  tbe  artariea.  In  nan. 
quadmpeda.  and  btida  the  heart  cooalaU  o( 
/ —  -t — »*"i;    repUlel  *"^  ■™Tihiij*i»». 

...    The  hoiffr  olao 

insect  or  asplder  la  a  long  tube  dlrldad  Into 
compaitmenla;  that  of  moUuaci  la  two  or 
three  chambered. —3.  Kecarded  aa  the  ant 
of  tbe  nwntallacultiu  or  capadtlca.  or  tome 
one  a  other  or  eombtnatloD  of  tbam,  11 
ttanda  tor  (a)  the  mind,  the  soul,  the  coB- 
tclansneas:  tbe  tblnUng  faculty:  t.  then 
ate  many  devices  In  a  man'a  Asarf :  tha  Mart 
of  kings  ia  nnsearcbabla;  David  had  It  In 


his  J 


File.  nr.  fat,  bll; 


-    Slutk.    -Ask 


U,  Sc.  abwie;      J,  St  by. 


■WhU  hU  Aurl  Ihlaki  hli  lo 


(i)  Tbi  Hst  of  tlie  alTvctlnii*  and  pulont, 
either  ilnglj  ur  comblneil,  u  of  lore,  )ar, 

cUllr  of  ttaa'  mors  uimlnble  r<Mllilgi  or 
«moUoiu;  ■■,  ft  Bood,  teDder.  Icidu^  bu,  or 
mUUIi  hrart:  tienoe,  tamtUinei  usd  of  thn 
morml  ilds  of  our  nature  In  conlrmillitlnc- 
tlna  lo  Ule  Inlstlectnil:  mi.  b«  wm  kU  heed 


SlbD  Adrf  wv  hU  Afbf  IB*  Ih4>  quAl.' 7>>rJirfn. 


&  Tha  Inmr  uat  of  unrthlnR:   tba  iiart 

of  ■  MHUt^.  Unadom.  or  empire;  Ihehtart 
of  ■  toon;  Ebe  k4ar<  ot  a  tne.  Henoe— 
4.  Tbe  chief  put:  the   '    ' 


con;  the  reir  ea 


tiput 


O  Htrtmsth;  power  of  prododng;  rlflonr; 
tertlllty;  w,  keep  the  land  In  luart. 

7.  Tbe  atmott  dagiM. 

&  That  vhlcb  b«  tbe  ihipe  or  form  ot  B 
heart:  eepeclaltjr.  a  ronndlah  or  o*Bl  Qgnre 
or  Dbjsct  ruling  anobtoie  point  at  one  end 
■nd  a  comipondiDg  InilentaUoD  or  deprM- 
idon  at  tbe  olber.  re^iBided  ai  repnaeatlng 
the  Affure  of  a  heart 

D.  One  of  a  Ault  of  Dialing  cardi  marked 
wtth  inch  a  figure.  —At  htart,  In  real  chanu:- 
ter  or  dlqwefUon:  at  bottom;  labetantiallT: 
leallr:  aa,  be  la  good  at  jkurt.  —^at  oni'f 

M,  I  could  not  /«r  mt  JUart  rsfoM  bli  ra- 

taiukliuil|rM)iInVViiVt«r<n><<alt.    -u^. 

-In  nu'i  htart  Iff  tiiartt,  In  the  inmoM 
bekrt;  1b  the  Inmoet  afleeUona 

Ukumatt  omMw^tL,  in  tmj  Imrr if  kmtti  1  kw  a 
(amiilH  i^blLL     Tbml  cUd  il  DarU  Cintilbld. 

'7^1  knot  [A<  luart  <^,  (a)  to  cauae  tha 
'  !f  ht;  to  ndoca  to  deaolate  de- 
■  bygrtal.    (f  ■*  "  " 

(A(  h*ait.  to  ba  willing  or  dlapoMd. 

—IV  f(t  or  laam  A*  Aaart,  to  commit  to 

to  rapeat  withont  a  oopT.— To  katt  in  On 
htart.  lo  poipoaa:  to  bate  deitgn  or  Inten- 
tion. ^IV  taie  tAt  *Hrf  in  On  «n>i4jt,  (o 
ba  lorrlOed.— TV  lay  la  Aaart,  Hme  *a  to 
taki  It  krorl— TV  —t  tk>  Aurt  at  nil.  to 
makeana'iialtqBlet:  lo  be  tranqnli  or  eaar 
In  mind.— TV  m(  (*■  AmfI  <«.  lo  tli  tha  de- 
alrM  on:  toba  (WTdeilroiiiotoHalnlngDr 
keeping;  to  be  Tery  fond  of.— TV  rptak  to 
«■/■  hrart.  Is  Strip,  to  apoafe  Undl;  to:  to 


».  [Rare.!-*,  To  build. 
Lbbla  wall  ioUdlj  with 


HMTt  <bVi).  r  i  To  form  a  etc 
head,  at  a  p^ant:  eapeclaJLj.  t 
caotnl  part  of  the  head  cIdm  ui 

Hautuihs  (hlrfU),  n.     Sorm 


(hlTtlilad).  n.    The  blood  of 


kind  of  bond  in  which 
breadth  placed  o^ 


a  that  which  bnaki  haatu;  » 


Il  {hUfhrek).  a.  Haait-broken. 
Dsm-nnwMl  (h>rt'brtk-nX  a.  Deeplj 
afOlctod  orsrleTed. 


Saarl'dOVBr  (hirt'klO-T*r).  n,     A  plant, 
germander  (which  aeeX 
Hwt-<L»M'(bin^der).a.  ainceraljbaloTad. 


p(hlrn^),  a 


Booted  Id  tha 


1.  To  rertore  tertUltr  or  itmigth  to;  ai.  to 

litmrlm  laad.     [Kan.] 
Bnrtanar  (hkrt^-ar),  n.    One  who  or  that 

which  glTei  CDOnwe  or  animation. 
HMLrt-lUt(hUflelt).a.   Dnplf  felt;  daepi]' 

aflecUng;  ai,  heart/in  Iot  or  grlet. 
HMlt-ITM  (blTt^x  a    Bairng  the  heart 

or  aDecUosa  diaensaged;  heart-whole. 

BMrt-gIlef{bUt'grtl).i>.    AmicUnn  of  the 

Hautb  (htrtb).  n.  lA.  8ai.  AeorU.  hearth: 
D.  Aoand,  O.  Wnl.  Iirrd,  tnd>.  area.  Buor, 
hearth;  perhapa  ivallj  the  ume  word  ae 
Hr<A.  a.  ntl*.]     1.  That  portion  of  the 


generally  a  paienient  or  floor  of  brick  ur 
itona  below  a  uhlmnuT;  alio,  the  grate  and 
apparatoe  employed  on  board  ahip  for  pre- 
paxinfl  the  food  and  meaKi  for  the  ahlp*i 
Seecotl'impi.ACi.— ZThehouio 


itaelTtbe 


fireilde;  tha  don 


hatred;  thorough  detestation. 

BMtrtli-brooiii,  HMith-bnuli  (hirih'- 

■-—    hHrth^nuh),  n      ' ■ — ' 


thii'k 


-IlMTj  (hkrtlM-TlX  •.    BadbaatteJ; 

depreaaed  In  epirlta. 

BMLTtb-mcmgr.  HMrtb-pmnr  <hiiiii'- 

mu-nS,  hutfa'pen-Dl),  n.  Alai  onbeartha, 
In  eilitenca  from  the  time  of  the  Conqneit. 
but  which  received  parllainantary  aanctiuii 
bT  13th  and  Mth  Car.  II.,  evarv  hearth  lli 
all  bouasi  M)1ng  tbe  chnrth  and  poor  rain 
beln;i  taxed  at  Ei.  IE  via  aboUahed  bjr  the 
lit  Wm.  and  Mary. 

" -rnx  (hlrth'mj),  n.    j 


the  heatthilone  oi 


I  DeititDte  of  feeling  or  affection 

be  treated  her  In  the  moat  k«<    ... 

~    Deatitnte  of  courage ;    iplrltleii ; 


talnt-beaited. 


aoqualntauoe.    Shat. 
H«rt-p«»  (hirt'—  - 

BMrt-qiiika(h 

the  heart 


B«krt'B-l>10od(hlrt*^lnd).n.    Beart-biooil 

BMit-Madd,  Haart-Mand(bert'ik»ld. 

herfikttd).  n.     Heartburn;  a  dtagnat:  mil. 


HKATH-CLAD 


elllpUcBl.  iceordliic  to  poiltlon,  ■ 
idiuuUlId  ■tipulnL  Tbe  cultivate 
bg^  commonly  called  panMigUe  no 


th«  preTiillug  cnlDun  being  jellow.  p 


_  _  _ftirt'i6d).  It.  The  nune  given  to 
rioua  plautaol  Uia  genua  Cardioapennnni, 
iibL  Older  SwinOacen.  with  black  leedB 
havinc  haart-diaped  whits  ican  indicating 
their  point  of  auacliaieiit.  Ther  m  climb- 
hig  ahniba  or  hsrba  with  vinelike  tendrile, 
bltemata  or  very  compound  lea>ea,  and 
amatl  whlta  or  gremlBh  flowera  in  ajdllary 
lacemea.  C.  fioIiouaftuM,  the  conuni 
gnecles.  la  found  In  all  tropical  couni 
The  phinU  are  alao  known  by  the  nal 

HeaiVslu^iiedOitU't'ih&ptXa.    Shaped 
a  heart:  having  the  form  ol  a  beut; 


aiiamMl  like  a  heart. 
HMirt-«lok  (hJtrt'alk),  a.  1.  Sick  at  heart; 
pained  In  mind ;  deeply  afflicted  or  de- 
preaied.  — !.  Indicating  oreipreslitootilck- 
neia  of  heart      The  braUh  of  AurMiot 

If  (hlrfiik-n-lngX  o.   Tend- 

make  Uebeart  alck  or depreaaed. 
■•lOklWII  (hUrt'alk -neaX  n-     Sadneai 
or  heart;  depnaalao  of  tplHta. 
Bj^Tt-atnUvn  rtilUVilnfli-lnf).  ■■    Dwpon- 
rtency;  dlKouragoment. 
H«miaine(hlii'Bum),a^    1.  Inqilrinc  irf  tb 
heart  or  courage ^  eihliajating.— 1.  Marry; 


cheerful :  Uvely. 

BurtMr«  (lutrt' 
-   ~  ■  ■  ig  the  h< 


hearWrme  ohoriatei 
haart- 


I,   Crmlial, 


IBelngtoll  of  health:  eihlblCing  itrength; 

■MeaAu  timber'  Ifofton.  — 3.  PfumoUng 
BCrength:  noorlhhlng:  aa,  hearty  food  — 
4.  LargB  to  aaUafactloD  ;  abundant:  ai.  a 
Aaar^meal.— /  hairtu  tal 

Sinare.    Hearty,  having   - —   —  - 

thing:  warmly  inlereiled  in  (aTonr  of  wme- 
'  ictlng  go  aa  to  (how  thiB  feeling; 
atraight  tron  the  heart,  and 
.  oDtwardly.  CDrduil  la  rather 
•tijiuou  HI  feellngi  ehertahed  or  telt  in  the 
heart,  heart-felt;  ai,  eonliol  love:  ardiat 
hatred;  cordiat  deslrea.  Aiicere,  devoid  at 
deceit  or  pretence  impliing  that  the  aen- 


U4  impi 


Hearlj'-baie  t  (hut'i-hai),  a.   Oood  tor  tht 

Sound  »i^  IDd  ^iHA^ntJvia  Srr-uir. 
H«>t  (hM),  H.  [A.  Sax.  Aatu,  AieU,  froa 
hM,  hot.  Camp.  D.  and  L.O.  Aim.  Icet 
hiti.  Dan.  ibidt,  O.H.O.  Jliua.  0.  hint,  heat, 
Ooth.iMlii.fever.  The  root  l>  probably  aeen 
aJaolnO. Aatdty.ieiur.t'"""  '—'-'--  -'- 
ikitra,  briglit,  glancing ;  C 


I,  bright;  Skr. 
Icaif,  to  burn.  ] 


It  in  a  certain  n 


prcMnt  In  mstler  but  not  perceptible.  It 
it  etntau  when  It  la  evolved  and  percep- 
tible. It  la  the  cause  of  fluidity  and  evapo- 
ration.    It  eipande  all  bodlea,  but  the  ei- 

■tancea.  Id  general  aolldi  expand  leail  by 
heat:  liqnldieipand  more  and  more  rapidly, 
and  air  and  gaaea  expand  meet  and  moat 
rapidly  of  all  Hi^at  ta  alwaya  manifeBted 
through  matter,  and  although  unequally 
diauaed  among  bodlaa  It  ia  alwayi  tending 
to  an  equilibrium.  It  may  be  communT- 
■    ■  ■  ■■-     "-'■--,  either  by  Con- 


or by  r« 


Itali 


leal  nerve  i 


BBUt-Mnow<Ulrt'wr-ai>i.  SlBOtra  grief 
Haart-atliTliic<hlirt'>t«i~lng)ta.  Arouatng 
or  moirlng  ttaalieart. 
BeartflUickan  (hirfatrlk-n),  s.    Baneu 

(.  nrat  titari- 

rBcf at  heart;  to  aflUct;  to  ahock  with 


1.  To  drtve  to  tbe  heart:  to  Inlti  Id  the 

(  (hkrf itilni),  iL  A  hfpoUiet- 
—  tendon,  uippoaad  to  brace 
Mhaait. 
It  i  'iaprtrrt  hat  taaat^ 
Xhonali  OiMi  bw|«a«  WR  inr  4vr  ^i^jfrtufT. 

HMrt-gWBlUng  (hUf  iwel-ing).  a.  Caoaing 
Uia  heart  to  iwell:  rankling  In  lh«  heart 

HtUt-WllML    BmHkut-cum. 

H«rt-whol«  (harfhal).  o.  (SeaWHOLK.l 
L  Not  affected  with  lora:  not  In  love,  or 
not  deeply  alTeotad  bj  the  paaeioiL 

t  Having  unbroken  iplrlla  or  good  eonragc 
Hsart-WOtKi  (hart'wnd).  n.  The  oentral  part 
of  the  wood  of  eiogeni:  the  dunman  (which 

~— :ty  (hiri'li,  a.     l  Havingthe  heart  on- 
nl  many  thing;  of  or  pertaining  to.  or  pni- 


being  the  nJodii 

fluence  at  dilTereat  diatancee  from  the  pi 
or  point  whence  it  emanatea  la  inveieet] 
Uw  aouaiea  of  Uioae  diatancet  The  cl 
eoulceiol  heataie  the  lollowlng -vie 
aun'a  rayi,  combuttlon.  percusaion.  fricti 
preiaure  Uie  mixture  of  nilTertntaubetani 
electricity,  and  magnetiam.-Speeifle  Ai 
a  lenn  ^iplied  to  the  quantity  ol  heat 
quired  to  ralae  equal  weighla  ol  dllTEr 
aubitanoia  Ihrouih  equal  Intervala  of  b 
peTatura.  —  .intnuif  heat^  a  certain  amo 
of  heat  or  temperature  poawaaed  by  i 
male,  which  la  neceaaary  lor  the  perfo 


uo'a  ran  Ac;  the  revarae  ol  cold,  when 
Fa  toach  or  approach  a  hot  body  the  heat 
tna/nm  that  body  lo  our  ornna  of  feel. 
i«  and  (Ivea  the  aenaatlon  at  heat  On 
be  oontiaiy,  when  we  touch  H  cold  body 
he  heat  vaaaaiyrom  the  hand  to  that  body. 
nd  eau>«a  lenaetion  of  cold.-S.  High 
emperature.  ae  dlitlnguiahed  from  low;  a 


ES! 


sr;  the  kaot  of  the  day.  - 
ig  once  heated  or  hot;  ex 

a.  give  the  ' 


7.  Utmoat  ardour  or  violence;  rage;  vehe- 
mence; aa.  the  htat  of  battle;  the  hrat  of 
parly.— 3.  Agitation  of  mhid;  InflammatloQ 
or  excitement:  exaaperation;  tt,  the^Mt  of 

Suiion.  'The  lital  and  hurr^of  hlarase.' 
imCA.  —  S.  Anlmatloii  in  thought  or  dia- 
coune;  fervency.  'With  all  Uie  alreiutli 
and  heat  of  eloquenoe.'    AddiaoTt.—U>-  rtr- 

HMlt  (h£t),'ti.I.  [ABai.  hsfan,tomakehot. 
Her,  the  noun.)    L  lb  make  hot;  to  com- 

mpldlty  to  the  ultimate  molecule!  of;  to 

a  furnace:  lo  Amt  iron'— 2.  Tomaka  fevi 


gaged  m  anything;  of  or 
ceedlng  from  the  heart; 


nte.  ntr.  fat.  fall: 


Indication  of  higb  temperature,  aa  the 
mdltlou  or  colour  of  the  body  or  part  of 
le  body;  redneai;  high  colour;  llnah. 


leata ;  apecincally,  (a)  a  ma 

and  keep  it  ho^  for  Ironing  or  imoothlng 

engine  for  tbe  application  of  the  waite 
Bleam  to  the  healing  of  water. 

Heatftil  (hei'rtil).  a.    Full  of  warmth. 

Beath  (heth).  n.  (A  Sai.  haUk.  LO.  D. 
FHl  and  0  tuide,  the  plant,  and  alao  a 
moor  or  heath ;  Outh.  AnilAi,  a  field:  IceL 
htUhi,  htiihr,  a  waaU,  a  fell)  I.  A  name 
common  to  all  (he  planta  of  the  nat  order 
Ericaceie.  but  more  apeolBcally  conllDed  to 
the  mcmben  of  Uie  genera  ^ca  and  Cal- 
luna.  (See  EMCA,  CAUiUMa.)  They  Inhabit 
the  northern  parta  ol  Europe  and  a  few  nf 
the  loftleat  tdlla  In  the  aouth,  bat  their 
chief  habitat  la  the  toulbem  proraoutory  ol 
Africa,  where  thoutanda  of  acrea  an  covend 
with  heath!  fn  Incrvdlble  number^  and  wltb 
hnndreda  ol  dlllerent  apeclea.  In  Onat 
Britain  heath  or  heather  coveta  laige  tracta 
olwaal*buidl,andlB(ued  to  thatch  honaea. 
to  m^  broomi.  and  even  bsda  In  the 
Highlauda  of  Sootland.  Sheep,  goata.  and 
cattle  feed  upon  it.  and  beea  extract  Onaly 
flavoured  honey  from  the  liowaia  Ttaa 
young  itaoota  and  flowen  are  lald  to  hava 
been  anciently  onployad  in  thia  ooontry  (or 
the  manulaotura  at  beer.  Thiea  ipeok*  al 
healba  ar«  oommon  In  Britain,  two  of  which 
belong  la  the  genaa  Brjoa— K  efiwrM,  or 
Snc-leaved  heaUi,  and  K  TtlnUx,  or  vooa- 
leaved  heath  — the  third  being  the  only 
known  apeclt*  of  the  genua  Calluaa—  C  ml- 
gari,,  common  heath  or  llD^  or  oommun 
Scotch  heather.  'Hda  laat  la  the  moat  con- 
man  heath  In  Kurapa.— t  A  place  over- 
grown with  beath :  a  deaert  and  dtaolals 
tractoEland.    'TheAaolAaalSt 


Beath-belL  Be«Uiar-baU(hclh'be] ,  )ieT  H ' - 
»r-betl.  n.  The  flower  of  £rva  Triraia. 
Sonietimei  applied  to  th«  Bewsr  of  Srit* 


,  BMth-Mnr  (htth'ba-n),  «. 

berry  (which  teeV 
'  B«aUl-d«d  (bfth'Uad).  ■.    < 
I    t-i.iwned  with  Wth. 


ml,  met,  h«r;       plnr.  pin:      vbU.  o 


U.  Sc  abune;      ),  Se.  bv- 


H£ATH-CX)CK 
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HEAVENLT 


Haftth-OOOk  (h«th'kok),  i».  The  Tetrao 
tetrix,  othenriae  called  Black-eock,  Black- 
tmM$e,  and  Blaek-ffatne. 

aeathen  (h^'THenX  n.  [A.  Sax.  fuBthen; 
comp.  Goth,  haithno,  O.  Mide,  a  heathen. 
Although  BO  cloaeljr  reeembling  Or.  ethnea, 
contr.  ethni,  Oentflet.  the  word  U  probably 
not  derired  from  this  ■ource,  but  from 
A.  Sax.  hmtk,  Qoth.  haithi,  the  fields  or  open 
country,  hence  it  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
L  poffanus,  originally  a  countrvman.  See 
USATU.  ]  1.  One  who  worships  idols  or  does 
not  acknowledge  the  true  Ood;  a  pagan;  an 
idolater.  In  Scrip,  the  word  seems  to  com- 
prehend all  nations  except  the  Jews  or 
Israelites,  as  they  were  all  strangers  to  the 
true  reliffion.  and  all  addicted  to  idolatnr. 
The  word  mav  now  be  applied  perhaps  to 
all  except  Christians,  Jews,  and  Slohanune- 
dans.  The  hsathen,  without  the  plural  ter- 
mination, is  used  coUectlvely  for  Oentiles 
or  heathen  nations. 

Ask  of  me.  and  I  will  giv*  thee  the  Mtmtktn  for 
thine  inheritance.  Pt.  li.  S. 

2.  A  rude,  illiterate,  barbarous,  or  irreligious 
person. 

aaathen  (hd'THen),  a.  Oentile;  pagan.  'A 
heathen  author. '    A  dditon. 

Heathendom  (hft^Hen-dumX  n.  1.  Those 
parts  of  the  world  io  which  heathenism  pre- 
vaila— 2.  Heathenr  nations  or  peoples  re- 
garded collectively. 

aeatheneeea  (hg'THen-es),  n.  Heathendom. 
Sir  W.  Scott    IRare.) 

Heathenllh  (h^Hen-ishl  a.  l.  Belonging 
to  Oentiles  or  pagans  or  their  religions;  as, 
heathsnish  rites.  'The  laws  of  heathenieh 
religion.'  Hooker.  —  2.  Eude ;  uncivUixed ; 
barbarous;  savage:  crueL 

That  execrable  CromweU  made  a  keatktMith  tut 
rather  inhuman  edict  against  the  Episcopal  dennr. 

S«utA. 

Tf^^tlianiahly  (hdfHen-lsh-UX  adv.    In  a 

heathenish  manner. 
Heatheniilmess  (hdTHen-lsh-nes),  n.  The 

state  or  character  of  being  heathenish. 

The  ktmtkenukHtst  and  profanenesa  of  most  plajr 
books.  Frynnt, 

HfftthOTltm  (hd'nien-ixm),  n.  1.  The  rites 
or  system  of  religion  of  a  heathen  nation ; 
paganism:  idolatry.— 2.  The  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  morals  prevalent  in  a  heathen; 
rudeness;  barbarism:  ignorance. 

Heathenlse  (h6'THen-lx).  e.t  To  render 
heathen  or  heathenish.  *Beathenize$  all 
the  common  people*    Firmin. 

Heathenneu  (hS'THen-nes).  n.  SUte  of 
being  heathens. 

Heatnenxy  (h^'Tnen-riX  n.  l.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  heathen ;  the  character  of 
heathens;  heathenism.— 2.  Heathens  coUec- 
tlvelv. 

Heather  (hem'^rX  n.  Heath,  especially  the 
common  heath  or  ling  {CaUutut  vtUgarie). 
See  Heath. 

Heather-beU  (heru'te-belX  n.  See  Hxath- 

BELL. 

Heather-Vleati  Heather-Ueater  (hem'- 

«r-bl6t,  heTH'«r-bl«t-ArX  n.   The  sniiw  (Sco- 

lopax  gaUinago).     Called    also   aeather- 

btutUi.    [Scotch.] 
Heathery  (hdth'«r-iX  n.    A  place  where 

heaths  grow;  a  house  in  which  valualfle 

heaths  are  cultivated. 
Heathery  (heTH'«r-iX  a.    Abounding  in 

heather;  heathy. 
Heath-fame  (hdth'gimXfi.  SameasfTeoM- 

coek. 
Heath-gratt  (h^th  'grasX  n.  A  name  given 

to  the  plants  or  thegenusTriodia,  nat  order 

GraminesB.     T.  decumbetu,  or  decumbent 

heath-grass,  is  found  In  dry  mountainous 

pastures  and  on  the  sea-coast  in  Britain. 
Heath-hen  (hdthlienX  n.    The  female  of 

the  heath-cock. 
Heath-pea  (hdth'p«).  n.    a  plant.  Orobue 

tubcroeus,  nat  order  Leguminose.    Called 

also  Common  Bitter-vetch.    It  grows  in  this 

country  in  heaths,  and  in  open  woods  and 

pastures. 
»MLth-pout  (h«th'^utX  n.   [That  is,  AmiCA- 

poult]    The  heath-cock, 
ueathwort  (heth'w^rtX  n.    A  name  given 

by  some  botanists  to  a  plant  of  the  nat 

order  Ericacete. 
Heathy  (h€th1).  a.     Of.  pertaining  to.  or 

resembling  heath;  covered  or  abounding 

with  heath;  as,  heathy  land. 

From  its  bill  of  kntthy  brown. 

The  muirland  streamlet  hastens  down. 

7  SaWie. 

Heattnc  (h«t1ngX  v  and  a.  Tending  to  im- 
part heat  to;  promoting  warmth  or  heat; 
exiitinjt  action;  stimulating;  aa.  heating 
medicines  or  applications. 


That  Awwf  our 


The  elitterfa^  ftnnjr 
friths  and  crowd  upon  o 


'  F<M^^"|^y  (h€f  ing-li).  adv.    In  a  heating 
,    manner ;  so  as  to  make  or  become  hot  or 
heated. 
Heating-enrfkce  Ch£ring-sAr-fiaX  n.    See 

FnUt-SURTAOB. 

Heatleil  (hdtlesX  a.  Destitute  of  heat;  cold. 
'  Through  heatUee  skies. '    Hughee. 

Heat-ipeotmm  (h^t'spek-trumX  n.  An  in- 
visible spectrum,  analogous  to  a  light-spec- 
trum, prtMluced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  wnen 
a  beam  of  light  is  decomposed  by  means  of 
a  prism.  Bv  the  heat-spectrum  it  is  dis- 
covered that  the  blue  rays  have  the  least 
heat,  or  none,  and  the  red  the  greatest,  but 
the  heat  goes  on  increasing  beyond  the  vis- 
ible spectrum,  the  length  of  the  heat-spec- 
trum considerablv  exceeding  the  entire 
length  of  the  light-spectrum  from  violet  to 
red. 

Heanme  (hOmX  n.    [Fr.]    A  helm. 

Over  the  basinet  was  placed  the  ponderous  Mttntmt 
or  helm  when  in  battle  or  in  the  lists ;  but  the  great 
wetf(ht  and  inconvenience  of  the  A«a«iw/  led  to  the 
adc^ion  of  a  vixor  for  the  basinet.  PtancM. 

HeaTe  (hdvX  vX  pret  heaved  or  hove;  pp. 
heaved,  hove,  formerly  haven;  ppr.  heaving. 
rA.  Sax.  hebhan  (from  older  Ao/CanX  pret 
M/,  pp.  ha/en;  comp.  Goth,  hafjan,  O.  Fria 
heva,  D.  hefen.  Juven,  IceL  hefia,  to  lift 
PrplMtbly  cog.  L  eapio,  to  take.  Heaven 
seems  to  be  nrom  same  root]  1.  To  lift;  to 
raise. 

So  stretch'd  out  huge  In  length  the  arch  fiend  lay. 
Chain 'd  on  the  burning  lake,  nor  ever  hence 
Had  rls'n  or  Armvtd  hb  head.  MiU»M. 

2.  Pig.  to  raise;  to  elevate  in  condition. 
'OneAaaord  a-high  to  be  hurl'd  down  be* 
low.'   Shak.^^  To  cause  to  swell  or  rise. 

swarms 
upon'our  shores. 

4  To  puff  up;  to  elate. 

The  Scots,  heaved  up  into  a  hii^h  hope  of  victory, 
took  the  English  for  foolish  birds  fallen  mto  their  net. 

Hiytv^od. 

6.  To  raise  or  force  from  the  breast ;  as,  to 
heave  a  sigh. 

The  wretched  animal  ktaved  forth  such  groans. 

Skak. 

0.  To  throw •  to  cast;  to  send ;  aa,  to  heave 
a  stone;  to  heave  the  lead  in  sounding.— 

7.  Naut  to  apply  power  to,  as  by  means  of 
a  windlass,  in  onler  to  pull  or  force  in  any 
direction;  as,  to  heave  a  ship  ahead,  that  is, 
to  bring  her  forward  when  not  under  sail 
by  means  of  cablet  or  other  appliance ;  to 
Mave  a  ship  astern,  to  cause  her  to  recede; 
to  heave  up  an  anchor,  to  raise  the  anchor 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  elsewhere.— 
To  heave  a  veeeel  about  (naictX  to  put  her 
on  the  other  taclc— To  heave  doum  (naut.)^ 

g)  to  throw  or  lay  down  a  vessel  on  Ita  side; 
careen,  (b)  To  loose  or  unfurl  a  sail, 
particularly  the  stay-sails.  —  To  heave  the 
keel  out  (ttatU.\  to  raise  the  keel  out  of  the 
water  in  order  to  repair  or  clean  it  by 
careening  the  vessel  —  To  heave  in  etaye, 
in  tacking,  to  bring  a  ship's  head  to  we 
wind.— To  heave  a  cable  ihort,  to  draw  so 
much  of  a  cable  Into  the  ship  as  that  she  is 
almost  perpendicularly  above  the  anchor— 
To  heave  a  etrain  (natitX  ^  work  at  the 
windlass  with  unusual  exertion.— To  heave 
taut  inaut.\  to  turn  a  capstan,  &c.,  till  the 
rope  becomes  strained.— To  heave  athipto 
(naiitX  to  bring  a  >hip*s  head  to  the  wind 
and  stop  her  motion. — To  heave  afiag  aboard 
(naiitX  to  hang  it  out— To  heave  up,  to 
throw  up  from  the  stomach;  tj  vomit 
[CoUoq.l 

HeaTe  (hSvX  v.i.  L  To  be  thrown  or  raised 
up;  to  rise.  *  Where  A«are<  the  turf  in  many 
a  mouldering  heap.'    Gray. 

The  huge  columns  heave  into  the  sky.        Pope. 

2.  To  rise  and  fall  with,  or  as  with,  alternate 
motions.as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  a  ship  on  the 
waves,  the  limgs  in  heavy,  difflcult,  rapid, 
or  painful  breathing,  the  earth  at  the  break- 
ing up  of  frost  or  during  an  earthquake, 
^x^ ;  to  swell,  dilate,  or  become  distended. 
*  The  heavinQ  plains  of  ocean. '    Byron. 

Frequent  for  breath  his  panting  bosom  heaves. 

Prier. 

3.  To  pant,  as  after  severe  labour  or  exer- 
tion; to  labour,  to  struggle.  '  He  heavee  for 
breath.'    Dryden. 

The  Church  of  England  had  heaved  at  a  reforma- 
tion ever  lince  WickhiTe's  day.  AUerhury. 

4.  To  make  an  effort  to  vomit;  to  retch.— 
To  heave  in  tight,  to  appear;  to  make  ita 
first  appearance,  as  a  ship  at  sea,  or  as  a 
distant  object  approaching  or  being  ap- 
proached. —To  A^aiwal  thecapttan  wittdlast, 
&c.  (navt.),  to  turn  the  capstan,  windlass. 


&c.,  by  means  of  bars,  handspikes,  or  other- 
wise. 

Heave  (hfi^X  n.  l.  An  upward  motion;  swell 
or  distention,  as  of  the  waves  of  the  sea.  of  a 
ship  on  the  waves,  of  the  lungs  in  heavy, 
rapid,  difficult,  or  painful  breathing,  of  the 
earth  at  the  breaking  up  of  frost  or  during 
an  earthquake,  Ac. 

There's  matter  in  these  sighs,  these  profound  heaves. 
You  must  translate.  ShaM. 

Nona  could  guess  whether  the  next  heave  of  the 
earthquake  would  settle  or  swallow  them.     DrydeM. 

2.  An  effort  to  raise  something,  as  a  weight, 
one's  self,  the  contents  of  one's  stomach,  and 
the  like;  a  severe  struggle. 

But  after  many  strains  and  heaves. 

He  got  up  to  his  saddle  eaves.       Hudibras. 

3.  In  mining,  the  horizontal  dislocation 
occuring  when  a  lode  is  intersected  by 
another  lode  having  a  different  direction, 
and  throwing  the  regular  lode  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  —4.  pi.  A  disease  of 
horses,  characterized  by  difflcult  and  la- 
borious respiration.— Heatw  qf  the  tea,  the 
power  that  the  swell  of  the  sea  exerts  in 
advancing,  retarding,  or  altering  the  course 
of  a  vessel 

Heaven  (hev'nX  n.  [A.  Sox.  heo/on,  he/on, 
heaven;  cog.  O.Sax.  hevan,  L.O.  hebe$i,  IceL 
A^nn;  probably  from  root  of  Aaiw  and  heave 
(which  seeX]  1.  The  blue  expanse  which 
surrounds  the  earth,  and  which  appears 
above  and  around  us,  like  an  immense  arch 
or  vault,  in  wnich  the  sun,  moon,  and  stsjis 
seem  to  be  set;  the  sky;  the  atmosphere: 
often  used  in  the  plural. 

I  never  saw  the  heavens  so  dim  by  day.     ShaJk. 
2.  Climate.    [Comp.  L.  ecelum.] 

From  vases  in  the  hall 
Flowers  of  all  heavens,  and  lovelier  than  their  names. 
Grew  side  by  side.  TennyseH. 

8.  The  part  of  space  in  which  Jews  and 
Christians  believe  Ood  affords  more  sensible 
manifestations  of  his  glory;  the  final  abode 
of  the  blessed:  applied  also  to  the  abodes  of 
the  celestial  deities  of  heathen  mythologies. 

The  sanctified  heart  loves  AairwrM  for  Its  purity,  and 
God  for  his  goodness.  SuckmiHster. 

4  The  Supreme  Being;  Ood;  Providence; 
celestial  beings:  as,  propheta  sent  by  Heaven: 
used  also  of  the  gods  of  pagan  nations, 
and  frequently  in  the  plural.  ^Her  prayers 
whom  Heaven  delights  to  hear.'  'And 
show  the  A«aoen«  more  Just'    Shak. 

The  will 
And  high  permission  of  all-ruling //iMtvw.    MiUem. 

6.  Supreme  felicity;  great  happiness;  state 
of  bl£M;  a  sublime  or  exalted  condition. 

It  is  a  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a  roan's  mind 
move  in  charity,  rest  in  Providence,  and  turn  on  the 
poles  of  truth.  Btutn. 

Heaven  (hev'nX  v.t.  To  place  in,  or  as  in, 
heaven;  to  make  happy  or  blessed,  as  if  In 
heaven;  to  beatify.    [Rare.] 

We  are  happy  as  the  bird  whose  nest 
Is  heavened  in  the  hush  of  purple  hQls.    G.  Massry. 

Heaven-bom  (hev'n-bom),  a.  Bom  of  or 
sent  by  heaven;  as,  heaven-bom  sisters. 

How  the  tabbies  will  stare  when  they  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  find  Pitt  walked  away— discover  '  the 
heaven-bom  minister*  removed.  yerrold. 

Heaven -lired  (bev'n-bredX  a.     Produced 

or  cultivated  in  heaven;  as,  'heaven -bred 

poesy.*    Shak. 
Heaven-tolght  (hev^-brltX  a.    Bright  as 

heaven;  gloriously  bright. 
Heaven-DUllt  (hev'nbiltX  a.    Built  by  the 

agency  or  favour  of  the  gods.   'Her  (Troy's) 

heaven-built  wall.'    Pope. 
Heaven -directed  (hev'n-di-rekt-edx  a. 

1.  Pointing  to  the  sky. 

Who  taught  that  heaven-ditrecUd  spire  to  rise.    Pepe. 

2.  Ouided  or  directed  by  the  celestial  powers; 
as,  heaven-directed  hands. 

To  heirs  unknown  descends  th'  unguarded  store. 
Or  wanders,  heaven-dtretted,  to  the  poor.        Pofe. 

Heaven-fUlen  (hev'n-fAl-n),  a.  Fallen  from 
heaven;  having  revolted  from  Ood. 

Heaven-gilted  (hev'n-ffift-edX  a.  Bestowed 
by  heaven,  'if  eaeen-mf(«d  strength. 'i/t/(<wt. 

Heavenlset  (hev'n-u),  v.t  To  render  like 
heaven. 

If  thou  be  ooce  soundly  heaveniMed  in  thy  thoughtv 

/f>.  HaU. 

Heaven-klMlnir  (hev'n-Us-ing),  a.  Touch- 
ing as  it  were  the  sky.  '  Hea  ven-kieeing  hill. ' 
Shak. 

ItoavenllnetS  (heVn-li-nesX  n.  The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  heavenly. 

Heavenly  (hev'n-Ii).  a.  l.  Pertaining  to 
heaven:  inhabiting  heaven:  celestial;  as. 
h^iventy  regions;  heavenly  bliss:  the  hea- 


ch,  fAn'n.      th,  Sc.  locA; 
Vol.  1L 


Z,9o; 


J.job;      ft,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  slfii^;     TH.  (Aen;  th,  tAin;     w,  wig;    wh,  wAlg;    xh,  azure.— See  Ket. 
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(m^tbrong.  'ThtAfOHnJyi 
a  Appropriate  to  or  ■ol'-'  *- 


iksied;  tupnmel)'  racallint;  i 
-  '   -.venltf  tampBT, 


IB,  ClMtlBl,  RDdllke 

[liuJ,  bllsstul.lHsUfli 
9»rMlly  (hov'n-U),  a 
gMiDbUng  thrnt  of  liBi 


HeaTBnly-mlnded  (li8v'n-li-nilnd-ed),  a. 
HsilDg  the  Btractioni  plued  on  hwrea  uid 

&MlvgitlJ^-mliiaediiMa  Oief^-U-mlnd-ed- 
netl  n.  The  eUU  or  qiuulty  of  being  hsa- 
Tsnly-mlnrted. 

'  {hsT'n-irtrd),  odP.    Toirard 

[hiv'ol-Mr-ing).  n,     Id  t*< 


BeaTtt  (bir-tn  n.  Ono  nho  or  that  wblch 
bnTaorllfU;  apedOcall^,  (a)  one  ot  ■  elms 
of  mrai  «nplar«  about  docki  taking  goodi 
from  banu  and  flato:  aomeUniBa  Dud  In 
coinpiMlUoa:  ai,  coal-Aiaicr.  (b)  Kaut.  a 
■taS  employed  aa  a  levor  on  many  occaiions, 
particniarty  in  tetting  np  tbe  (op-mait 
tbroodi.  frapplng  the  top-maaU,  Itrapplng 
th«  large  blocki,  Kliing  tha  atandJng  rig- 

HaaTM  (h«Ti),  n.  pi.     See  Heiti.  n.  *. 

Heavily  (ha'vl-U).  ado  In  a  hearj  manner; 
with  gnat  weight:  giieTonily:  eorrowtullyi 
dejectedly;  oppreautely;  alovly  and  labo- 


I.    The  Btata  orqaa 


HIT  or  being  bea>y  .u  .»  .liou.  .^„.^, 
velght;  gravity;  aadneu;  iottow;  slugglah- 
neai;  laugoldneu ;  burden ;  oppreialon ;  thlok- 


Daik;  i 


H««Ty  (ho'vi),  a.  [A.  Ban.  hajlg,  tufly.  lifted 
with  labour,  heavy,  from  htfaa,  Aefoan,  to 
heaie.]  1.  Heaved  or  Ufted  wtlb  UbcUT; 
pondarona ;  weighty:  the  oppoilla  of  light; 
aa.  a  Aaaw  atone;  a  htaoy  load;  vimetlmea 
lafsa  Id  tte,  ei"  -  ■     -   -  -■     - 


*«»■  drau 


weigh- 


BL  newb  or  the  llke.- 
lata;  aa,  a  htasn  enter- 
prtaeorunaenAaing:  either  from  the  labour 
required  in  Its  eiecutlnn  or  the  eipenie  <il 
it~«.  Weighed  or  bowed  down;  laboring 
under;  encumbered  ;  loaded  ;  burdened: 
either  with  an  u:ti»l  burden,  or  witb  can, 

ity,  wwinc'u.  and  the  IWe;  aa,  it  luavu 
heart;  hit  ipinta  were  hxat]/, 

&  Moving  or  acting  alowly  or  with  dlfflcuTtv: 
(low;  aluggiab;  dllatnTv;  Inaetln:  abo,  want- 
ing lite,  iplrit,  or  animation^  dnll;  llfeleii: 
Inanimate;  aa.  a  iMiv  gaJI;  Aeavyttyleof 
writing,     '  Khtavy  writer.'    Syrifl, 


aa,  hiaey  roada.  loll,  orthe  like— 7.  ActI 

aa.  a'AfHSv  ua,  wind.  unMnTde,  ZiA  t_.  , 
llke.-B.  Denie;  dark:  gloomy;  threatening;  ' 

bent  weight;  aa,  a  lieav)/  pain;   a  (w»v 


ch  body  or  itrength:  aaid  of 
— li-  Great  with  child:  nreg- 

J.  ability,  mental  or  bodily: 


'ai;  Blao,  a  peraou  or  perH 


Heavy  (he'vl),  oda 


Beavy-faltad   (he'vi-git-ed),  a.     Moving 
heaiUy  and  alowly.     Shak 
BsBTy-lunded  (he'vl-hand-ed),  a.   Clumay; 

HMTy-beaded  (be'vl-bed-ed).  a.     Having 

HMTy-ladm  (ha'vl-iAd-n),  a.  Laden  with 
a  heavy  burden. 

HMn-UllllUC  (he'vl-aU-lngJL  «-  SaUIng 
tlowly  and  wiCh  diinculty. 

HaaTV-lpkr  (he'vl-iparl,  n.  A  term  often 
looiely  applied  to  the  carbonate  aa  well  ai 
to  the  lulpbate  of  baryta,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  to  the  carbonate  and  gulphale  of 
Btrontla.  Properly  the  heavy-apar  of  the 
mineraloglit  ie  the  tulpbate  of  baryta,  oc- 

■nd  Id  prlamatlc  cryetali. 
HeaTY-^tona  (he'tl-atdn),  n.     The  oame 

originally  given  In  ceilte  tiom  Ita  denalty. 
He>T7-wd(llt  (hoM-wat),  n     A  maD  or 

animal  of  condderable  weliht,  or  above  a 

(lied  weight:  applied  apeclflcally  In  aport- 

leet  about  tobe  engaged  in.  to  a  boier,  a 

lra^,or™Uke'  "^       " 
HeM7  (he'll),  a-    [Another  form  of  uAeuv.  ] 

Huarae  ;    taking    breath    with    dlfllealty; 

wbeeiy-    [Provincial-] 
HeM«nadl(beb'dom-adXn-  ILAiMomoi, 


■even,  aaven  dayi,  troiD  Aepia,  aaven.]  A 
week;  a  period  w  aeven  daya. 
SaMotnidkl,  HebdOIIUld«n'(heb-dom'ad- 
al.  beb-dom'ad-a-nh  a.  Weekly;  cunaiating 
of  leven  daya.  or  occurring  every  aeven 
' —    '  H^tdomadat  peiiaAi,  Qt  *ova.'  Sir 


(heb-dom'- 
t  CnlA  Cfc 


T.Bm 


Krvlcei  which  on  eitraordloaij  occaaloni 
are  performed  by  the  aoperlora. 
[«bdomatteftl.(beb4Dm-at'lk-BD.>-  Wsek- 


H6be(h'S'be),n^r. 

anti^.  the  goddena 

cupbearer  of  Oly  m- 
pua,  a  daughter  of 


Ist  July,  1S17. 
HelMH  t  (he^Hn).  n.     Ebony. 

AndumorbilTcr  K^,  ud  V4«  u 


ktat).  >.C  preL  A  pp.  hrit- 
tatino.  [L.  lubtte,  Ae&etB- 
1,  dull    See  Bism.]    To 


(heb'i-tit),  a 

H»b«UU<m  0)eb4-t*'th 
blunt,  f  ■■ 


.......      [L  JLrfceltufe.from 

nelwi,  dull.   SeeHlIBETB.]   Duineaa;  stupid- 
ity,    Harvey. 
HatM-TlM  (he'M-vb),  n.    In  the  ilni  itrti. 

Btbe.  wbo  li'repteaented  aa  Blling  the  caps 

HatiradimilTan  (heb-ra-den'dmn),  n.  A  ge- 
nua of  planta  ol  Uie  natural  family  Outtif ere 
eatabUabed  for  the  gamboge-tree  of  Ceylon, 


H.  gambogoidea.    (^eOakbo 


Hebrewi;  dealgnating  the  language  of  tbft 
Habnlcal  <he-hT*1h-at).  a.    Same  u  Bi- 


tinlcii]V(hj 


Hebnlim  (bi^ii-lim),  n.  An  Idiom,  man- 
ner, cuitom,  and  the  like,  peculiar  to  tlu> 
Hebrewi;  specillcally,  an  eapreaaloD  or  man- 
ner of  ipeaklng  pecoUat  tu  the  Hebrew  Ian- 


L  One  ol  Uie  amall  pUneta  or  atteroldi  be- 
ween  the  orblti  ol  tiara  and  Jupiter,  dla- 


(hi'brt-lat).  n.    One  veraad  In  tte 
Hebrew  language  and  leamlng- 
HabraUUb   HabraUtioia  (b«-brA-Iat'lk. 
hS-bra-lat'lk-alX  a-    Pertaining  to  or  reaam- 
bUng  Hebrew. 

Habnlie  <bd'brA-IcX  *.t.  preL  A  pp.  hetru- 
iitd;  ppr.  Aalirauuv.  To  convert  Inlo  lb* 
Riiiirww  Idiom;  to  tnake  Hebrew. 

(hfbri-li),  a.i  To  apok  Hebn*. 


Euphratcg.]  1.  One  of  the  deacendanla  of 
Jacob:an  Itnellte;  a  Jew.— £.  ThalangnaM 
apoken  by  the  Hebrewi,  one  of  tbo  Semitic 
family  of  langiiagea  ^RaiMnieal  er  nwdtna 
atbrta.  the  language  uaed  by  the  BabUH 
In  the  writlngi  they  have  compoaed.  lis 
baali  or  body  ia  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldalc. 
with  varloui  alleratloni  la  th*  wordi  of 
theae  two  linguagea    Th»  have  borrewed 

puHdoI  word!  chiefly  from  theQraek.iom* 
from  the  Latin,  and  othera  from  tfaa  modmi 

Habrew  (h«'br6),  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Ha- 
brewa;  aa,  t^ie  Hebrew  langaage  or  rlto* 
Habrevau  (he'brb-ea),  n.     An  laraelltlah 

Hetirewlatfhe'bTt^litXii.  SametaSeiraiit 

BebrlcUn  (he-brl'ihan>,  ia     One  iUDad  in 


brlil'i-aii),  n.     Pertaining  to  the  Hehride*. 
Iilandi  lying  to  the  weat  of  and  balonsing 

1  <b«-brld'<- 


hek'a-l*).  n.     In  Ortik  m 


TiM.  fu.  fat,  InU; 


pine,  pin;       uCte.  not.  m 


c.  tnb,  bnll;       all.  pound;       0,  Sc.  a 


HECATOMB 


■tteiwirdi  In  Ltdn). 


told  ohsrvL-Ur 


adn).  a  goddnt  of  ■  Qine- 

l<l<^DUnea   lomMlmH  wlUl 

•ometlmu  vllh  ilrtemti  or 

ProHrpina.  In  laUr 


(Dvra.  tha  rfiTtI 


't  In  leHEtb;  parttculArly  kppUed  U> 
— ■■  of   Mlmrrm  or  Pirtht -' 


le-ka.ton'rtll-oD),  n.    [Or. 
aenKn.  »  noncirfld,  ud  BtytiM.  a  ptllBT,  m 
columitl  InanftffnlareYftbolLdLnf  having 
■  hnsdred  colomiu. 
HtOll  fhBehX  iiHrrj.  An  ciclunadoD  npns- 

■     __  [Rootchl 


HM&t  (hMbtX  > 


IS  HiDHT.  1    To  11*1] : 


topnner.     [Scotch,! 

Bec^(liek),n.    lA  toim  of  Aatek,  sgnttng.) 
1.  Anck  tor  holding  foddetfnrcattle.  [Pro- 

cBlnhing  llih,  made  In  tfas  formol  UtClce- 
worii  or  ■  gntlng',  ai,  a  ailmoD  Hte*.-S.  In 
IHaniu,  an  appanlDi  with  bssdod  nyu 
UiroDgh  wUcb  the  warp-thieada  paai  from 
the  bobbint  lo  the  varplng-mlll.  Hrrlns  to 
keep  the  thread)  dlatlnct  for  the  hedSea. 
4  i  door:  ttpecltUt,  a  door  not  clowlj 
pannelled.  but  partly  ot  lalUce-vork.  (Pro- 
ilsclall-a.  Tbe  Utcb  ot  a  door.  [Prorln- 
citlh-Liiiinffal  hick  and  maapir,  sphnao 
applied  to  one  who  hH  tot  Into  quartera 
where  everything  la  comlortable  and  abun- 
dant. IScoteLl 
Heck  (hek),  n.     The  bend  or  winding  of  a 


he  like;  ■ 


Hankie  OieklX  "t    l.  To  dicH. 
hepip.  by  aepanttna  the  Bnar 

hackle.-t.Ti>ttM 

leproKhei.  iineil- 

dally.  ID  caUchIt*  aeTerely,  aa 

HM)kto  (hek1)!n.  Ad  apparatoi  employed 
in  the  preparation  ot  animal  and  vegetable 
Hbrea  lor  iplnnlng.  It  conilita  nf  a  aerlei 
ol  lOBC  metallic  teeth,  throngh  which  the 
materia  li  ilrawn  lO  M  t«  comb  the  flbrea 
ont  Btralght  and  tit  them  tor  the  lubeequent 
opentioni.  The  teeth  an  Hied  In  a  wooden 


ir  metallic  baae.  ii 


•Teral  n 


a  (hekllk),  n.  A  hecHc  fever.  'By 
wilting  A«rt>ci  othliBeih  bereft'  ^ntut. 
H«ntl«lly  ( hettlk-al-U ).  rvti     In  a  hectic 

"Iitlonally;  r 

(hck^. 


Cbanoed  Into  ■  h'ectoeotjliu,  ai 
oertalu  cnltle-Hihei. 
Hwtoaotrliu  (bek-to-kotll-iu),  n 

• •  -■    — 1  totyU,  a  nn»" 

itamorphoted  r 


MdW.  I 


cnttle-Diht 

atlecavl^otlhe 
f  conveying  tbe 


Btotoflmii,  HMtOKTumne  (hekto-gram), 

n.  [ft  AiiiopramnM.  (Tom  Qr,  hMkaUm,  a 
honored^  and  gramma,  agramme.]  In  the 
Fmcb  tyatem  ol  weight*  and  niBaiun*.  a 
weight  containing  IDO  gramnHa,  or  S  onncei 
SUSS  drams  >Tolrdupola. 

(bek-lo-M-iirX        ~     " 


._  .   .  _ -jDdred.  and  idni.apound.  I 
LlTEE.)    A  French  Dieaanreol  capacity 


llqnlda,  containing  10 


S.  One  who  lean 


HMtor  Oiek'tir).  t.i.    To  pUy  the  bully;  to 
bluiter;  to  be  turtulcnt  or  inaolant. 


HMtorl4II  (hek-td'ii  an),  a.     RalaUng  to  or 

BaetOTllID  (hek'ttr-lun),  n.  The  dlipori- 
tlon  or  practice  of  a  hector  or  bullv.  IRare.l 
HMtor&l 


irlTfheL't*r.ll).o 
hlmierlng;  Iniol 

BMtoatwre  (hek-t»iti 


Insllah  cubic  leeL 
HMLt  n.     Head.     Chami.. 
Bedde.    tor  Hiddt  iHidOen).    Ciatu, 


(hedl),  ._    .._  _ 

mrU  in  O.E.  and  Proi 
Uid.  Nor  -        - 


with  tiulr  moun 
tor  railing  the  warp 
ahed  and  allow  Ihe  uii 


ot   the  parallel   d 


td;  comp. 
ei/itdU.] 


arranged  in  Kta,  and. 


neia,  ai  the  warp- thread!. 
HeddlO-ayB  (bedl-n,  n.     The  eye  or  loop 

formod  In  the  heddle.  throu^  which  the 

warp-thread  ia  passed. 
Hsduibergtte  (be-den-MrgIt).  n.    [After 

lfsdinin9,whDllntaiialy»d1Ll  Avarlety 

of  pyrotene.  a  blsllicate  ot  lime  and  Iron, 

of  abinlng  platea,  which  brnk  Into 
Hiomolc  fnjonenta.     It  ia  of  a  f—--  ~ 
blacklBh-grsen  colour^  and  Is  tound 
berg  lu  Bwedeo,  and  at  lotala  In  Finland. 

"--" '*-  de'oma),  II.  [FTom  ~     "  ■  ■ 

1  A  North  *]---■-- 


im  hedera^  ivy.1 

Bodsnl  (he'dtr-al),  a.   CompiiBed  ot 
-'miK  to  ivy, 
larlnrtnu(hi 


Ivy,  a 


Ii«(h6-d«r.ir*r-ni).a.  [LAeitni, 
Q.  to  bear.  ]    Producing  Ivy. 


io'd*r-inX 


amnion  Ivy. 
■rtalnlng  to  Ivy; 


I  (he'dtr-As),  a. 

full  of  Ivy. 

Hadm(hen,ii.  [A.aai.Vfve,ka^.la!«.Aafa, 
BhedB«.nrue<,iiiclosiii«:oomp.  Icel  Aufrt,  s 
paatnre,  propsrly as  Incloaed  field:  D.  Moip, 
a  hedgetwhaiee  Iheffofiu);  O.  Iiag.  a  bnah, 
thicket,  Inctoann,  hedge :  Aaete,  a  thicket, 
a  quichtet  hedge.  Comp.  alio  K.  Aaw-tltiim, 


Hiyea  o  

fence,  and  also  Kangh.)  A  fence  formed  by 
tnuhei  or  smsil  trees  nowlng  close  logS' 
ther.  inch  as  Ibam-lMiilies  or  beeches ;  any 
kind  ol  shmbben,  a*  •vetgreani,  planted  In 
a  line,  whether  uitended  as  a  fence  or  not, 
Utdat.  pnBied  to  another  word,  or  In  com- 

Eositlon,  often  denotes  something  mean. 
iw,  ruHtic,  asaA<drn-priest.aJk4d(K-sohool. 
Bodge  (hej),  V  t  preL  A  pp.  hedgtd;  ppr. 
hedging.  1.  To  inclose  or  fence  with  s 
hedge;  toaeparale  by  a  hedge;  as.  toAedfr 
s  Deld  or  garden.  —2.  To  obstmct  with  a 
hedge  or  barrier;  to  stop  by  any  meana. 

8  To  anrronnd  tor  defence:  to  tortUy;  to 

Eoglud  luJiwil  In  wtth  Ihc  nilii.  Oat. 


&  t  To  proceed  along,  as  a  road,  behind,  or 
aa  It  behind,  the  hedgaa,  ao  as  to  mci^k 
observation ;    to   creep   sJong   or  porsne 


A^  iljjS  ^"^'iV?  "^^  "^ '' 
To  heda*  a  A>(,  to  bet  npon  b 
st  Is,  alter  having  betteif  on  oi 
t  slBo  on  the  other  side,  thns 
e'l  self  sgalnit  grsat  loss,  wba 


tofiide;  1 


>)),  e.i     ).  To  hide. 


';  to  wander 
rrom  the  most  direct  course.  Shat.—B.  In 
bttiing,  to  protect  one'a  self  froin  lost  by 

HsdgeCheJ).  Bi,  [Cotmpted  for.diM.I  To 
force  one's  self  in,  ss  Into  a  place  already 
loll.     [Kara] 


Into  a  place  already  tnlL 

Bodn-acceiltOT  (hej'ak-ient-«r).  n.    Same 

H«ls(^lirBlS«lllC-l>m  OieJ-bll.  hej'lng- 
bll),  n.  A  cutting  hook  naed  In  dreaUng 
hedges ;  a  bill-hook  (which  see). 

Bedgft-Wrd  (hej'berd).  x.   A  bird  that  seeki 

Bedge-tMin  (heflwn'),  a.    01  tow  birth:  aa 

obscure.  'Quitedcgtaded.llkeaAeil^s-torn 
■wain.'    SAak. 


HldfchOg  (fil'MW* 


].  jnb:      B.  Fr,  ton;     ng.  ilii;i 


i;  th.  (Un; 


type  ol  the  family  Kr 

mon  hedgehotf  (£   t — r— — '  - 

eara  and  crested  nostrils;  the  body  is  a 


V.  idg:     Kb,  Hrklg;    ih.  anre.— BceKlT. 


HEDGEHOO-PLANT 
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hair.  When  attacked,  the  hedgehog  erects 
ita  prickles  and  roUs  itself  into  a  round 
form,  which  presents  the  points  of  the 
prickles  on  all  sides  to  an  assidlant  There 
are  various  other  species  found  in  different 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.— Sometimes  as  a 
term  of  reproach  applied  to  a  person. 

Didst  thou  not  kUl  this  kin?  ?_!  tCtnt  ye.— 
Dost  grant  me.  Hedge-hcg  J  SfuJt. 

2.  The  popular  name  for  the  plant  Medicago 
intertexta,  the  seeds  of  which  are  shaped 
like  a  snail«  downy,  and  armed  with  a  few 
short  spines.— 3.  (a)  A  popular  name  for  the 
fish  Dtodon  hystria.  or  sea-hedgehog.  See 
DiODON.  (b)  An  echinoderm  of  the  genus 
Echinus;  a  sea-urchin.  See  EOHinus.— 4.  A 
Idnd  of  dredging-machine  consisting  of  a 
series  of  spades  fixed  to  the  periphery  of  a 
cylinder,  and  used  for  loosening  mud,  silt, 
&c.,  so  that  it  may  be  carried  off  by  the 
current 

Hedcehocr-plant  (hejliog-plant).  n.  Same 
as  aedgehog,  2. 

Hedgehog-thlrtle  (hej'hog-this-l),  ti.  A 
plant,  the  cactus. 

Hedge-hyssop  (hej'his-sop),  n.  A  plant, 
QraHola  qfieinatis.    See  Geatiola. 

Hedge-kniue  (hej'nifX  n.  An  instrument 
fortriraraing  hedges. 

Hedgeless  (hejies),  a.    Haying  no  hedge. 

Hedfe-marriage  (hej'ma-rij),  n.  A  secret 
or  clandestine  mairiage ;  an  irregular  mar- 
riage performed  by  a  hedge-parson  or 
heajge-priest 

Hedge-mustard  (hej'mus-tdrd),  n.  Si»yin- 
brium  oJleinaU,  a  plant  of  the  nat  order 
CrucifertD.  It  has  runcinate  leaves  and  very 
small  yellow  flowers,  and  is  of  very  upright 
habit  It  grows  among  rubbish  and'  bv 
roads  and  hedges,  and  was  formerly  much 
used  in  medicine  for  its  expectorant  and 
diuretic  qualitiea 

Hedge-nettle  (heJ'net-lX  n.  A  plant,  Stocky s 
tylvatiea,  whose  flowers  grow  in  spikes,  and 
we  species  of  which  are  chiefly  strong-smell- 
ing weeds. 

Hedge-note  (hej'ndt),  n.  A  term  of  con- 
tempt for  low  writing. 

They  left  these  Aet/^'e  noUs  for  another  sort  of  poem. 

DrytUn. 

Hedge-parsley  (hej'pKrs-U),  n.  The  popular 
name  for  plants  of  the  genus  ToriUs  (which 
see). 

Hedge -parson  (hej'pllr-sn).  n.  A  poor, 
mean,  or  illiterate  parson. 

Hedgeplg  (hej'piff),  n.    A  young  hedgehog. 

Hedge-press  (hej'pres),  n.  A  printing-press 
at  which  literature  of  a  low,  mean  descrip- 
tion is  printed. 

A  person,  who.  by  his  style  and  literature,  seems 
to  have  been  the  corrector  of  a  hede*-frt$s  in  Little 
Britain,  proceeded  gradually  to  an  author.     Svi/t. 

Hedge-priest  (heJ'prdstX  »•  A  poor  mean 
priest 

There  are  five  in  the  first  shew ;  the  pedant,  the 
braggart,  the  htttgt-prust,  the  fool,  and  the  boy. 

Shak. 

Hedger  (he]'6rX  n.  One  who  makes  or  re- 
pairs hedges. 

Hedge-rhyme  (hefrimXn.  Vulgar  doggerel 
rhyme. 

Heogerow  (hej'r&).  n.  A  row  or  series  of 
shrubs  ur  trees  planted  for  inclosure,  or 
separation  of  flelds.  '  Hedgerowt  of  myrtle. ' 
Berkeley. 

Hedge-school  Oiej'skOIX  n.  A  school  for- 
merly kept  besiae  a  hedge,  or  in  the  open  air, 
in  Ireland ;  a  poor  mean  school. 

Hedge-Sdssors  (heJ'siz-«rsX  n.pl.  A  large 
crooked  kind  of  scissors  for  trimming 
hedges. 

Hedce-sparrow  (hej'spa-r5X  n.  A  British 
bird  of  the  genus  Accentor  (.^.  tnodularie), 
frequenting  nedges.  It  is  scarcely  so  large 
as  the  house-sparrow,  and  resembles  it  m 
oolour,  but  in  little  more,  belonging  to  a 
different  genus  and  family. 

Hedge-stake  (hej'stak),  n.  A  stake  to  sup- 
port a  hedge. 

Hed<e-warbler(hefw»r-bl-«r).  n.  Same  as 
Heage-tparrcuf. 

Hedge-writer  (heJ'rit-^rV,  n.  A  Orub-street 
writer  or  low  author.    Sw\fL 

Hedglng-llill  (hej'ing-bil),  n.    See  Hkdgb- 

BILL. 

Hedglng-fflOTe  (heJ'ing-gluvX  n.  A  strong 
leather  glove  worn  to  protect  the  hand  in 
trimming  hedges. 

HedonicQi^-don'ikX  a.  [Or.  hfdonikoe,  from 
hiii^nf,  pleasure.]  Pertaining  to  pleasure; 
pursuing,  or  pladnff  the  chief  gooa  in,  sen- 
sual pleasure ;  as,  the  hedonic  sect 

Hedonism  (hS'don-igmX  n.  The  doctrine 
that  the  chief  good  of  man  lies  in  the  pursuit 


of  pleasure,  maintained  by  Aristippus  and 
the  Cyrenaic  school 

Hedonist  (hd'don-istXn.  One  who  professed 
hedonism;  one  of  the  hedonic  or  Cyrenaic 
sect  or  school 

Hed3rphane(hd'di-f&nX  n.  [6r.  hidys,  sweet, 
and  phairUi,  to  show.]  A  white  or  grayish 
mineral,  of  an  adamantine  lustre,  consisting 
of  oxide  of  lead  and  lime,  with  arsenic  and 
some  chlorine.  It  is  a  variety  of  mimetite, 
part  of  the  lead  being  replaced  by  lime. 
Hedysamm  (he-dis'a-rumX  n.  [Or.  HidyM- 
aron^  from  hidye,  sweet]  A  genus  of  per- 
ennial leguminous  shrubby  herbs,  with  un- 
equally pinnate  leaves  and  pedunculate 
axillary  racemes  of  purple,  white,  or  yellow- 
ish flowers.  There  are  about  flfty  species, 
natives  of  Europe.  Northern  Africa,  tem- 
perate Asia,  and  North  America. 
Hee  IMLIOU  (hd  ba-ldO.  inUrj.  Words  used 
to  MK>th  a  child.  Bums. 
Heed  (h«d  X  v.<.  [  A.  Sax.  hidan,  to  heed, 
from  Atfd,  care  (like/«ed  and/ood,  heat  and 
AoC,  Ac.)\  comp.  D.  hoeden,  O.  hiUen,  to  look 
after,  to  gunrd.  to  watch.  See  Hood.]  To 
mind ;  to  regard  with  care ;  to  take  notice 
of;  to  attend  to;  to  observe. 

With  pleasure  Argus  the  musician  heeds.     Dryden. 

Sometimes  apparently  intransitive,  hut 
really  transitive. 

Nor  h*e<is  that  some  fell  beast,  who  thirsts  for  blood, 
Or  the  rude  foot,  may  crush  the  future  brood. 

Heed  (h§d).  n.  1.  Care;  attention;  notice; 
observation ;  regard :  usually  with  give  or 
take. 

MHth  wanton  fueti  and  giddy  cunning.     Milttn. 

Amasa  took  no  httd  to  the  sword  that  was  in  Joab's 
hand.  a  Sam.  xx.  lo. 

Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  k*td 
to  the  things  which  we  have  heard.  Heb.  iL  i. 

2.  A  look  or  expression  indicating  care,  grave 
thought,  or  seriousness. 

He  did  it  with  a  serious  mind ;  a  httd 
Was  in  his  countenance.  Shak. 

Heedfta  (hed'f\il).  a.  Full  of  heed ;  attentive ; 
watchful;  cautious;  circumspect;  wary. 

Give  him  hte<{/Ul  note. 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face.     Shak. 

Heedfolly  (h^'f^iIliX  adt.  in  a  heedful 
manner;  cautiously;  attentively;  watch- 
fully. 

Heeoflllness  (hdd'ful-nes).  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  heedful;  attention;  caution; 
wariness;  circumspection. 

Heedlly  t  Gi«d'i-UX  adv.    HeedfuUv. 

Heedinesst(h6d'i-nesXn.  Attention;  cau- 
tion. 

Bv  God's  grace,  and  her  good  hetdinesse 
She  was  preserved  from  tneir  traytrous  traine. 

Heedless  (hddlesX  a.  Without  heed;  in- 
attentive; careless;  thoughtless;  regardless; 
unobserving.  'O  negligent  and  heedlese  dis- 
ciplinet'^^. 

The  heedless  lover  does  not  know 

Whose  eyes  they  are  that  wound  him  so.      It'alier. 

Heedlessly  (hMles-liX  adv.  in  a  heedless 
manner;  carelessly;  negligently;  inatten- 
tively. 

Our  women  run  on  so  heedlessly  in  the  fashion. 

Tatler. 

Heedlessness  (hSd'les-nesX  n.  state  or 
character  of  being  heedless;  inattention; 
carelessness;  Uioughtlessness. 

Heedy  t  (hM'iX  a.  Heedful;  careful;  cau- 
tioua 

The  watch-tower  is  not  unfurnished  with  heedy  eyes. 

BfrHall. 

Heehaw  (hdlia).  v.i.  [imitative  of  the  bray 
of  the  ass.]  To  bray,  as  an  ass;  hence,  to 
act  like  an  ass ;  to  make  an  ass  or  fool  of 
one's  self. 

Suppose  thnu  art  mAkint;  an  ass  of  thyself,  jrounj; 
Harry  Warrington,  of  V'ir>jinui !  arc  there  not  people 
in  England  who  heehaw  too?  Thackeray. 

Heel  (hel),  n.  (A.  Sax.  hH;  IceL  hoM,  D. 
hiel,  the  heel  Probablv  represents  L.  ealx, 
the  heel]  1.  The  hinder  part  of  the  foot 
in  man  or  quadrupeds:  sometimes  used  for 
the  whole  foot  particularly  of  a  quadruped. 

The  stag  recalls  his  strength,  his  speed. 
His  wint{cd  heels.  Denham. 

2.  The  hinder  part  of  a  covering  for  the  foot, 
as  of  a  shoe,  stocking,  sock.— 3  Something 
shaped,  or  considered  as  shaped,  like  the 
human  heel;  a  protuberance  or  knob.— 
4.  The  application  of  the  heel  to  a  horse's 
side  in  riding,  especially  the  spurred  heel; 
as,  the  horse  understands  the  heel  well — 
6.  Anything  that  occupies  a  position  corre- 
sponding to  the  heel;  the  lower  backmost 
part  of  anything,  or  that  part  upon  which 
it  rests;  aa,  the  after-end  of  a  ship's  keel; 


the  lower  end  of  a  mast,  a  boom,  a  bowsprit^ 
a  stem-post,  a  rafter,  a  tool,  and  the  like. — 
6.  In  arch,  a  workman's  name  for  a  cyma 
reversa.— 7.  The  latter  or  concluding  part 
of  anything;  a  part  left  over;  the  end;  the 
remamder;  as,  the  heel  of  a  parliamentary 
session;  the  heel  of  a  loal  — To  he  at  the 
heels,  to  pursue  closely;  to  follow  hard;  alao. 
to  attend  closely. 

Hnngry  want  is  at  my  heels.  Ohmy. 

—To  he  down  at  heel,  to  have  on  shoes  the 

aoarters  of  which  are  not  pulled  up:  to  be 
ipshod;  hence,  to  be  in  decayed  circum- 
stances.—7o  he  out  at  heele,  to  have  on 
stockings  that  are  worn  out  at  the  heels; 
hence,  to  be  In  decayed  circumstances: 
equivalent  to  the  phrase,  to  be  out  at  elhowa. 
—To  cool  the  heels,  to  be  made  to  wait,  espe- 
cially when  making  a  call  upon  a  great  man. 
—To  go  heels  overhead,  to  turn  one's  self 
over  so  as  to  bring  one  s  heels  uppermost: 
hence,  to  move  in  a  hasty,  inconsiderate, 
or  rash  manner.— To  have  the  heels  ^f,  to 
outrun.— To  lay  by  the  heels,  to  fetter;  to 
shackle;  to  confine. 

If  the  king  blame  me  for't,  FU  Aty  ye  all 
By  th'  heels.  Shak. 

— To  show  the  heels,  to  flee;  to  run  from.— 
To  take  to  the  heels,  to  flee;  to  betake  to 
flight— JVeel:  atid  heels,  the  whole  length 
of  the  body.— Ueels  o'er  gowdy,  heels  ovw 
head.    [Scotch.] 

Soon  heels  o'er  gowdy,  in  he  gangs.       Bums. 

Heel  (heiX  v.  t  L  To  perform  by  the  use  of 
the  heeli^  as  a  dance. 

I  cannot  sing 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  Ulk.   Shak. 

2.  To  arm  with  a  gaff  or  spur,  as  a  cock.— 
8.  To  add  a  heel  to;  as,  to  heel  a  shoe. 

Heel  (helX  v.v  [From  the  noun  (which  see); 
and  comp.  D.  hielen,  to  heel,  Sw.  hdXla.  to 
tilt  ]  To  incline  or  cant  over  from  a  vertical 
position,  as  a  ship;  as,  the  ship  hteU  a-port, 
a-starboard,  or  over. 

Heel  G^dlX  ^  The  act  of  inclining  or  cant- 
ing from  a  vertical  position ;  a  cant;  as,  the 
ship  gave  a  heel  to  port 

Heuer  (hdr^rX  n.  A  cock  Uiat  strikes  well 
with  his  heels. 

Heel-knee  (hsrng),  n.  JfavX.  the  knee  con- 
necting the  keel  with  the  stem-post 

Heel-piece  (hel'pSsX  n.  l.  Armour  for  the 
heels.— 2.  Ajpiece  of  leather  on  the  heel  of 
a  shoe.— 3.  The  end;  the  conclusion.  'Just 
at  the  heel-pieee  of  his  book.'    Uoyd. 

Itoel-pieoe  (h^rp^).  v.t.  To  put  a  heel- 
piece upon.  '^eei-;)£ectnj7  her  shoes.'  Ar- 
huthnot 

Heel-post  (hSl'pdstX  n.  i.  The  outer  post 
in  the  stall  partition  of  a  stable.— 2.  Naut 
the  post  which  supports,  at  the  outer  end, 
the  propelling  screw  of  a  steam-vesseL 

Heel-rope  (hS'rdp),  n.  Naut  a  rope  applied 
through  the  heel  of  anything,  particiuaiiy 
that  which  is  rove  through  a  sheave  at  the 
heel  of  the  Jib-boom,  or  ot  the  bowsprit,  for 
the  purpose  of  hauling  it  out. 

Heel-tap  (hsrtapX  »^  l.  a  small  piece  of 
leather  for  the  heel  of  a  shoe  or  boot  — 
2.  The  small  portion  of  wine  or  liauor  left 
in  a  glass  when  the  main  portion  haa 
been  drunk.— A^o  heel-taps!  a  demand  by 
a  host  to  his  guests  to  empty  their  glasaea 
to  the  bottom. 


Bottle  stands — pass  it  round—way  ot  the 
through  the  button  hole— m«  heel-ta/s.        Dickens. 

Heel-tap  (hertapX  v.t  To  add  a  piece  of 
leather  to  the  heel  of,  as  a  shoe  or  boot 

Heel-tip  (hsrtip).  n.  An  iron  plate  or  pro- 
tection for  the  heels  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Heel-tool  (h^l'tolX  '*.  in  turning,  a  tool 
with  an  acute  cutting  edge  and  an  sngnlar 
base  or  heel,  used  by  metal -turners  for 
roughing  out  a  piece  of  iron,  or  turning  it 
to  somewhat  near  the  intended  sixe. 

Heen  (h6nX  n.  In  China,  a  city  of  the  third 
class. 

Heer  (hSr).  n.  The  length  of  two  cuts  or 
leas  of  linen  or  woollen  thread. 

Heese,  Heise  (hezX  v.t  [A  form  of  hoim, 
hoist.  ]  To  move  or  raise  a  little,  as  a  heavy 
body. 

Heese,  Heise  (hdzX  n.  The  act  of  lifting 
up;  furtherance:  a  lift    [Scotch.] 

Heft  (heftX  n.  [From  heave,  to  lift]  1.  The 
act  of  heaving  or  throwing  up;  violaot 
strain  or  exertion ;  effort 

He  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides. 

With  violciil  he/ts.  Shak. 

2.  Weight;  heaviness.  'To  judge  by  the 
A^/f  or  weight'  Uclloway.  [Provincial  Bn^ 
lish;  Colloq.  United  SUtes.]— &  Thegreat«r 


Kate,  far.  fat.  fall;       m€.  met.  h^r;       pine,  pin;     n6te»  not,  mOve;       tflbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  8c  abune:     ^,  8c.  iejf. 


HBTT 
pirlntujrUiliia;  tbsballL    [Culloq.    UolUd 

Hin(h<R),(.l.  [Looall  I  To  lilt  Dp ;  bi 
■iwirE  op  — S-To  trr  tbe  waJ^bl  o[  tax  nlilnK. 
Brft(taeltl,n.     |3«  H*rT.l    AhunUaia 

[I.    [OldBngliBbuUScotch.] 
t.aana<b«m    ol J  put  mdm  and  put 


aaft,atfta<b«m  i 

pUllclplB  Ol  AWH. 


il.  WUo,  to  I 
■ion.  >t*M.  t 


H*ft(bcltX 
occqpiiacf 

by     l*pM     Dl      >UUC.    I  [U     lUUUlMIUD      WIUI      ■ 

bsoom*  utichnl  bj  long  uug*.    [Bcotcb.  ] 
Baft  (belt),  B.i    TodwaU     [Bootch.] 

Haft  (hall),  n.    A  dwalUnc;  ■  plus  ol  n«l- 
dnm.    lacotch.] 

"n  (bE-t«'U->n),  a.     Pertalubis  to 
-  '-'•lyitvm  oI  phllotopta]'. 

, le-rt'll-ui),  n.    Oiw  who  KCBDti 

tba  pbllaaophloil  opjnioiii  gf  Hasol 

h?(sl-lim),  n.    riia  i/itam  o(  pbU 


Baixli-iui  I  (U'bA). 

axprvulng  uaia  dagna  of  Uovuor  or  un 
•Mlaaii.    Drjieu  In  lb*  folloirliic  puMgi 


BMtgbi  llilt),  n.  [A.  Su.  AaIAIAo,  MUto, 
&(iaiA*<lA.)>lgb.  ttea  HioR.  Tb<  dimcalty 
ol  proDoaDclng  ^ttqrAl  A  tnd  tS  togathar 
ouuad  tba  lattar  to  baeoim  (.  |  1.  Tba  ood- 
dlUoo  al  b«lnf  blob;  cla»tM  potfUun;  ala- 
Tatlon;  amlDeDce 


1  Tha  dlituKa  wl 

111  loot,  baili,  or 

aarth;  Uia  dlitancs  by 


uiythlliff  Tliaa  aboTi 


A<urA(  ot  ■  loirar  or  ileapla  ~3.t  Degraa 
ol  btltude  ellber  north  or  uuth. 


Uon  In  Bicallan< 


v'litifliu.'  it^en. 
nnk.  oronica;clav>. 
a;  kind,  M  bi  tlrlua, 


6,  naratlon  or  dignity,  Mof  a  Utarary  •ab- 
ject. MBtlnwnt,  oiprniloD.  or  Iha  UIh. 

7.  Kilant;  dafrea;  itaga  In  pragns  or  ad- 

Tancamant:  (A<  ktight,  (Iia  atmoit  dagTM 

AauAl  of  a  laTar.  ol  paMlon,  of  madnaaa, 
of  loUj'.  ol  happlntia,  of  good  bnedlng. 
Mr  irtcT  ITU  •!  Uf  Initio  btlm  Ihixi  ciieil  SMai. 

Somaliiua  written  BiftM. 
eh.  aUn:     «h.Se.loa4:     g.fo;     ],Job: 


A<V<>Ent  ttaa  ' 


»  ancmant:  to  IntantUy; 

I.  to  htijfkttn  rirtna;   to 
nUaa  of  daacriptioa  or  al 


..  J^halgbtana. 
HBlshth,  n.     Ad  old  •palling  n[  BeifhL 
Haltrtia  fhl'm]-a>,  il     A  tfvuua  of  plants 

Sllow  nowan,  dUtlnuiiiBlLiag  them  from 
a  other  planla  of  thli  nat  order,  among 

colonr.     Tbe  Iwo^nown  ipeciet— //.  (olisT 

— ''    £1.    arandifivm  —  ut    both    imooth, 
t.  boihy  •bruba,  tbe  former  common 


lo  iDberlla  or  takea  anything  from 

le  dlieaia  or  to  the  mlaeria  of  the 
■  Hiir  lo  an  honouraUa  Dams.' 
I  ~S  That  wbldi  1(  procnalsd  or 
a  child. 

Ti  II  lud  u  noble  •  no^UUT.      Huii. 

■parmt,  one  whoee  right  ol  Inherit 
ndafeailbla,  prorlded  be  outUiea 

■hould  die  Imni'edfaU^y.  w'anld  be 
by  any  contbigancy,  ai  by  tbe  birth 


I  attached  to  the  land, 
inherit;  to  auccead  to. 

,.      -  .   .       J-pi-ren-iiX 

«^i^dn'S"r 

tucceuiDn  by  labtiltanc*. 

HalrlaH  (irleiX  ii.     Dealltnleof'uihelr. 

Heirloom  (AT'lamV  n.  IHtir  and  loon 
(A.  Sai.  Idna),  which  or^nally  (ai  alil 
occukiDally  In  Scotland)  meant  a  tool,  Im 
plement,  or  arllela.  ShLooH.)  A  peraona 
chattel  tlut  br  ipeclal  cnilom  deaoenda  b 
an  heir  with  the  Inheritance,  being  mcb  i 
thing  aa  cannot  be  separated  from  the  eitat* 

b,  rr.  tOHj      ng,  alfvi      ta,  Utat;  Ot.  lUn 


HKLunraomA 

vtthout  Injury  to  it,  ujewelt  of  the  crown. 
cbartatB,  deadi,  and  the  like ;  any  piece  ot 
peraoDal  property  which  bai  belonged  to  a 
family  tor  a  long  time. 
BatrahlSib'iblp),  n.  Tbe  itate,  rharaoter. 
or  jpriTlI^ea  ol  as  heir;  right  of  Inheriting. 
— utirtAip  mowabia,  In  Salt  lau,  the  tiaftt 
ol  certain  kind)  ol  maiahlea  which  the  heir 
la  entitled  to  lake,  buldai  the  heritable  ea- 


HalUe  {b«i'i). 


[IMm. 


(•,1    J 


BaUnne,!  n.  Thehedga-iparrow.  duuiur. 

S»-i*lM,V  (hf la-lap),  II.  A  kind  ol  Jalap, 
prodncM  by  iporncaa  ensi^eiuu . 

HaJlTk  (heiira),  n.     Same  at  Brnra. 

Huainyi  (htla-mli),  n.  [Or.lUilu.ifawn. 
■ndinui.ant]  The  jumping-baraorlnmp- 
lng-rat  a  genui  of  rodent  anlmali  allied  fa 
thejerbou  Tbe  head  li  large  the  tall  long, 
and  the  (orelegi  my  abort  in  comparlaon 

native  ol  Iha  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  IB.  alatnut 
Dr/>>ditueaHnnf  oru/irX    II  somewhat 

rsbblt,  and,  like  It,  Inhahica  deep  bnirowa. 

Hglarotoe  (ba-lirk'tot),  u, 
sun,  and  arktot,  a  bear.l    A  suNgeniu  oi 
•■■-- '-'--"earsTonndln 


Bd^togy  ft  .     , ,. _.  _ 

ulcer,  and  Icwit,  dlscouTH.]     The  doctrine 
ol.  or  a  irutlae  upon  nlcen. 

r<hel'LD.pUi-tl),n.    lOr.  A(U«, 

_jd  plaai,  to  (orm-l   In  (nip.  an 

operation  wbicb  oontiita  In  graning  on  an 
ulcer  a  piece  ut  akin  from  Iha  opposite  limb. 

Uia  deitructiun  of  skin  Is  too  great  to  permit 


C  1.    Comp.  half.]    1« 

B  help.    CXauur. 

B  m.    ChauetT. 

B  oeleoric  ippeannce 

s  w.    See  euro*  and 

POH.UX. 

Helaiilii,HBleiilae()iel'B-nin).n.  nvBaOt) 
A  aulistance  dariied  from  Jatila  i/eWTum. 

with  hot  alcohol,  or  by  distilling  It  with 
water.  It  [T/itallliat  in  white  prisma,  and 
resembles  ih*  staaroplenes  lu  being  tolaUle 
BallKO,  BallUftl  (h«'li-Bk,  ht-ll^al),  a 
IL  Ailiaeiu.  from  ur  Mliee.  the  snn.  Akli 
LsoJ.andW.AauJ.snn.l  lu ulnm.eniergln) 


tbe  same  time,  or  nearly 
tbe  sun.  Tbe  heliacal 
'ben,  after  being  Id  con- 
—    --■    -i.tlble,   - 


emerge*  from  the  light  so  aa  to  be  rliiblt 


BallMtai7  (hfi-ll'ak-Bl-ll),do 


Ising.    On  Ih 
•faAarilwhe 


HelluLUiiildA(htll-an-Uiold''a).n.i^    tOr. 

resemblance.)  An  order  of  actinllofin  po^ 
lypei,  Dl  the  JlviaJan  Anthoioa.  of  which  the 
Actinia  or  sea-anemones  may  be  taken  as 
the  type:  ollan  called  nnflaiim. 


HBLIAKTHUS 
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HELIX 


Hallanthas  ^d-li-an'thos),  n.  [Or.  hiliot, 
the  sun,  and  Or.  anthoa,  a  flower.]  A  genus 
of  CompositK  containing  about  flf  ty  spedee, 
chiefly  North  American  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  with  rough  leaves  and  large  yellow 
flowers,  of  which  the  common  sunflower 
(ff.  annutu)  and  the  H.  tubero»ut(the  Jeru- 
salem artidioke)  are  examples.    See  Sum- 

FLOWER. 

Helical  (herik-alX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
helix;  having  a  spiral  form;  spiral 

HelloaUy  (hel'llc-al-UX  adv.  In  a  heUcal 
manner;  spirally. 

HellddB  Oie-lial-dd),  n.  pL  [See  Hbldl] 
The  general  name  bv  which  the  land  shell- 
snails  are  distinguished.    See  Heux. 

HellOifbrm  (he-Us'i-formX  a.  [L.  helix,  he- 
liciB,  Or.  hehx,  a  convolution,  and  fmrma, 
form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  helix;  helical 

TttMrAp^  (hel-i-s!n'aX  n.  [See  Hblix.]  A 
genus  of  gasteropod  mollusca,  snail-like  in 
form,  but  having  a  homy  operculum.  They 
are  found  in  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Hellelne  (heri-sinX  a.  Belating  to  or  re- 
sembling a  tendril 

HeUdte  (hel'isItX  n.  [See HBUX.]  Fossil 
remains  of  the  helix,  a  shell 

HeUoogyrate (henko-i!''ritX a.  [6r.  helix, 
hslikot,  convoluted,  and  ffyroi,  a  circle.]  In 
hot.  applied  to  a  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant, 
having  a  ring  earned  obliquely  round  it,  as 
in  the  spore-cases  of  Trichomanes. 

HellOOlcL  HellOOldal  (hen-koid.  hel-i-koid'- 
al),  a.  [Gr.  helix,  anything  spiral,  and  eidoi, 
form.]  Spirally  curved  Oke  the  spire  of  a 
univalve  shell;  spix9L—Htiieoid  pambola, 
in  math,  the  curve  which  arises  from  the 
supposition  that  the  axis  of  the  common 
parabola  is  bent  round  into  the  periphery 
of  a  circle,  and  is  a  line  then  passing  through 
the  extremities  of  the  ordinates,  which  now 
converge  toward  the  centre  of  the  said 
circle. 

Helloold (hel'i-koid), n.  [See  the  adJecUve] 
In  geom.  a  warped  surface  which  may  be 
generated  by  a  straight  line  moving  in  such 
a  manner  that  every  point  of  it  sliall  have 
a  uniform  motion  in  Uie  direction  of  a  fixed 
straight  line,  and  at  the  same  time  a  uni- 
form angulu"  motion  about  it. 

HeUcoxnetry  Oiel-i-kom'et-ri).  n.  [Or.  helix, 
helikoe,  anything  spiral,  and  metron,  mea- 
sure.] The  art  of  measuring  or  drawing 
spind  lines  on  a  plane. 

HeliOOll(heri-kon),  n.  A  mountain  in  Boootia, 
in  Greece,  from  which  flowed  two  fountains 
sacred  to  the  Muses.  Aganipne  and  Hippo- 
orene.  The  Qreelcs  supposed  it  to  be  the 
residence  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

From  Helicon's  harmoaioas  spring 

A  thousand  rills  their  maxy  progress  take.    Gray, 

HeUconla  (hel-i-kO'ni-aX  n.  A  genus  of 
butt('rf1i 's,  the  type  of  the  family  Helico- 
nidae  (whicli  see). 

Heliconian  (hel-i-kd^-anX  «.  Pertahiing 
to  Helicon. 

Helloonlda,  HeUconllda  (hel-i-kona-dS, 
hel'i-kon-r'i-ddX  n.  pt  A  family  of  butter- 
flies, in  which  the  club  at  the  end  of  the 
anteoinn  is  very  small,  the  central  cell  of 
the  hind  wings  is  closed,  and  the  legs  are 
very  slender.  They  all  inhabit  hot  countries, 
and  in  the  typical  genus  Heliconia  the  wings 
ore  nearly  transparent 

Helloteres  (h«lTk't6r-&tX  n.  (Gr.  hetiktir, 
anything  twisted,  from  helix,  a  spiral] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  SterculUcea, 
containing  about  thirty  species  of  chiefly 
American  trees  or  shrubs,  with  entire  or 
serrate  leaves,  and  small  axillary  flowers 
which  are  succeeded  by  the  curious  spirally- 
twisted  carpela 

HellCtia  (he-Iik'tisX  n.  A  genus  of  camiv- 
ttrous  quadrupeds,  allied  to  the  skunks,  of 
which  there  are  at  least  two  species,  one 
(/f .  moKhata)  found  in  China,  where  It  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Reeves  the  other  (£r.  ori- 
entalie)  in  NepAl,  whence  it  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Hodgson.    Maunder. 

Heling  (hiring),  ti.  [From  OK  hele,  L.  oelo, 
to  conceal  See  Hell]  That  which  covers; 
especially,  the  covering  of  the  roof  of  a 
building.    Written  also  Hilling. 

HeUooentrlo,  Hellooentrlcal  (hdai-o-sen"- 

trik.  he1i-o-8en"trik-alX  o.  [Fr.  hMioeen- 
trique— Or.  hilioe,  the  sun.  and  ktniron, 
centre.]  In  (ufron.  relating  to  the  sun  aa  a 
centre ;  appearing  as  if  seen  from  the  sun's 
centre. 

Copemlcas  had  ntisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  the 
HttiH»mtr\t  Theory.  acconlinK  to  which  the  planets, 
and  the  earth  as  one  of  them,  revolve  round  the  sun 
as  the  centre  of  their  motions.  H'hemtiL 

The  kelioc^ntnc  place  of  a  planet  ia  the 


place  of  the  ecliptic  in  which  the  planet 
would  appear  to  a  s^tator  at  the  centre 
of  the  sun.    The  heliocentric  latitude  of  a 

Elanet  is  the  inclination  of  a  line  drawn 
etween  the  centre  of  the  sun  and  the  centre 

of  a  planet  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

Helioeentric  longitude  of  a  planet,  the  angle 

at  the  sun's  centre,  formed  by  the  projection 

of  its  radius  vector  on  the  ecliptic,  and  the 

line  drawn  from  the  sun's  centre  to  the  first 

point  of  Aries. 
neliochrome  (hgli-o-krdmX  n.    TGr.  hilioe. 

the  sun,  and  chrOtna,  colour.]    A  coloured 

photoontph. 
HellOCnromic(h§li-o-krom"ikXa.  Jnphotog. 

pertaining  to  heliochromy. 
Heliochromy  (he-Ii-ok'ro-miX  n.  In  photog. 

the  art  of  producing  coloured  photographs. 

HellOgn^ll  (heli-o-grafX  n.  [Gr.  hflioe,  the 
sun,  and  graphd,  to  write.  ]  In  photog.  (a)  an 
instnmient  for  taking  photograpiis  of  the 
sun.  (&)  A  picture  taiken  by  heUography;  a 
pliotograpli. 

Hellographlc,  HeUographlcal  ( he'll- o- 
CTaf 'Ik,  h$'li-o-graf 'ik-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
me  to  heUography. 

HeUograplur  (ne-U-og'ra-flX  ii.  [Gr.  hilioe, 
the  sun.  ttna  graphd,  to  write.]  The  process 
of  taking  pictures  on  any  prepared  material 
by  means  of  the  sun  and  the  camera  obscura; 
imotography. 

H^Olater  (hd-U-ol'at-dr),  n.  [Gr.  hilioe,  the 
sun.  and  latreud,  to  yronnip.]  A  worshipper 
of  the  sun. 

Hellolatry  (hS-li-ol'a-triX  n.  [Gr.  hilioe,  the 
sun,  and  latreia,  service,  worship.]  The 
worship  of  the  sun. 

Hellolite  Oie'li-o-litXfi.  [Gr.  hilioe,  the  sun, 
and  lithoe,  a  stone.]  A  synonym  of  sunstone 
or  avanturine  felspar,  composed  of  oUgoclase 
and  albite,  with  included  crystals  of  hema- 
tite or  gothite. 

Hellolites  ( heOi-o-irtfe ).  n.  [See  above.  ] 
An  extensive  genus  of  corals,  belonging  to 
the  family  Milleporidie.  so  named  from  the 
radiating,  sun-like  appearance  of  the  septa 
of  their  pores.  They  occur  in  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  systems. 

H^ometer  (hd-li-om'et-^X  ^  i^r.  hilioi, 
the  sun.  and  metred,  to  measure.  ]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  with  exactness  the  dia- 
meters of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  or 
any  small  apparent  distance  between  celea- 
tiid  objects. 

HeliornlB  (hd-li-oi^nis),  ft  [Gr.  hilioe,  the 
sun.  and  omie,  a  biro.]  A  genus  of  birds. 
See  FiN-POOT. 

Helioscope  (h§li-o-skdpXn.  [Gr.  A^io«,  the 
sun,  and  tkoped,  to  view.]  A  sort  of  tele- 
scope fitted  for  viewing  the  sun  without 
pain  or  injury  to  the  eyes,  as  when  made 
with  coloured  glasses  or  glasses  blackened 
with  smoke,  or  with  mirrors  formed  simply 
of  surfaces  of  transparent  glass,  which  reflect 
but  a  small  portion  of  light 

Helloscoplc  (h6'li-o-skop"ikX  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  helioscope. 

HelloeU  (hi-li-d'sisX  n.  [Gr.,  exposure  to 
the  sun,  from  hilioe,  the  sun.]  In  boL  a 
term  applied  to  the  spots  produced  upon 
leaves  by  the  concentration  of  the  rays  of 
the  sun  through  inequalities  of  the  glass  of 
conservatories,  or  throng  drops  of  water 
resting  on  them. 

Hellospherlcal  (heii-o-sfe'rikal).  a.  [Gr. 
A^iiof.  we  sun.  and  £.  «pA«nea<  (which  seeX] 
Round  as  Uie  sun. 

Hellostat  (h^'U-os-tatX  n.  [Gr.  hilioe,  the 
sun,  and  etatoe,  fixed,  from  hietimi,  to  stand.] 
A  name  which  is  given  to  various  contriv- 
ances for  reflecting  the  sun's  light  either 
temporarily  or  continuously  to  an  observer 
at  a  distance.  The  simplest  heliostat  is  a 
mirror  hung  up  at  a  distant  station  so  as  to 
reflect  a  flash  to  the  observer  whose  station 
may  be  many  miles  from  it  This  mirror  is 
generally  so  adjusted  that  the  flash  occurs 
exactly  at  some  prearranged  hour,  and  by 
being  in  readiness  the  observer  can  get  an 
ol>servation  with  precision  as  regards  time. 
Some  heliostats  are  visible  for  80  miles.  By 
being  fltted  with  an  adjustment  of  clock- 
work, the  mirror  can  be  made  to  revolve 
wiUi  the  sun,  and  so  to  reflect  a  beam  of 
sunlight  steadily  in  one  direction,  being 
then  called  also  heliotrope.  The  heliostM 
has  been  used  for  signalling  in  war. 
Heliotrope  (hni-o-trdpXn.  [Gr.  ^Itos.  the 
sun.and  trev6,to  turn ;  trop^.a  turning.  ]  1. 1  In 
astron.  an  instmroent  or  erecticm  for  show- 
ing at  a  place  when  the  sim  arrives  at  his 
farthest  point  north  or  south  of  the  equator 
as  seen  at  that  place.— 2.  A  heliostat  See 
Hbuostat.— 3.  A  mineral,  a  sub-q;Mciee  of 


Heliotrope  (Jenny  Lind 
variety). 


quartz,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  pecnliariy 
pleasant  to  the  eye.  It  is  usually  varie- 
gated with  blood-red  or  yellowish  dots  of 

jasper,  and  is  more 
or    less   translucmt 
Before  the  blow^pe 
it  loses  its  ooloor.— 
4.  A  genus  of  plants 
(Heliotropium).  of  the 
nat    order    Boragin- 
acen.  The  species  are 
herbs  or  undershmbs, 
mostly  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the 
world.    They  have  al- 
ternate    leaves    and 
small  flowers  usoaUv 
disposed  in  scorpioid 
cymes,  one  species,  H. 
europceum,    being   a 
conmion       European 
weed.  H.  peruviamim 
rthe  Peruvian  helio- 
trope) has  long  been  a 
favourite  garden  plant  on  account  of  the 
fragrance  of  its  flowers. 
Heliotropes  (he-li-o-trd'p€-€Xn.  pi.  A  aoup 
or  sub-order  of  Boraginacev,  of  which  tlw 
genus  Heliotropium  is  the  tvpe. 
Hellotroplo,  Heliotropicu  (heoi-o-troi/'- 
ik,  hSii-o-trop"ik-alX  a.    Of  or  pertainmg 
to,  or  characterized  by,  heliotropism. 
H^otropism  (hd-li-ot'ro-pizmx  n.     [See 
Heliotrope]    Disposition  or  tendencv  to 
turn  or  incline  toward  the  sun,  especially 
the  characteristic  tendency  ol  a  pUnt  to 
direct  its  growth  toward  the  tun  or  toward 
light 

Hellotsrpe  (h^ll-o-tlpX  n.  [Gr.  hilioe,  the  ran, 
and  £.  tvpe.]   1.  A  photographic  procesa  by 
which  pictures  can  be  printed  in  the  same 
manner  as  lithcM^phs,  depending  on  the 
fact  that  a  driedf  film  of  gelatine  and  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  when  exposed  to  lig^t, 
is  afterwards  insoluble  in  water,  while  the 
portion  not  so  exposed  swells  when  steeped. 
A  mixture  of  gelatine,  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash, chrome  alum,  and  water   is  poured 
on  a  plate  of  glass,  where  it  shortly  settles 
into  a  film,    when  dried  the  film  contracts 
and  separates  from  the  glass.    A  picture  is 
then  painted  on  it  from  a  negative,  after 
which  it  is  attached  to  a  plate  of  zinc,  and 
copies  are  taken  from  it  by  inking  it  with 
liuiographic  ink  exactly  as  in  the  ordlnaiy 
lith<^raphic  process.    'The  films  are  tedmi- 
cally  called  'skina'     Sometimea  a  gutta- 
percha mould  is  prepared  from  the  film, 
and  copper  deposited  on  it  by  the  electro- 
type process,  the  plate  thus  produced  being 
printed  from  in  the  ordinary  way.— 1  A 
picture  produced  by  this  prooeta. 
Hello^npoSTapliy  (h6Tl-o-tlp-og''ra-flX  t*- 
[Gr.  hilioe,  the  sun,  typoe,  type,  and  graphd, 
to  write.]  A  photographic  process  by  which 
the  sun  paints  its  own  picture.  The  picture 
is  first  received  on  a  glass  plate  rendered 
sensitive  by  collodion,  whence  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  positive  covered  with  a  varnish 
of  a  complex  chemical  nature.  Certain  con- 
stituents of  the  varnish,  which  are  more 
easily  affected  by  the  sun's  actinic  rays,  are 
removed  by  chemical  means,  when  the  plate 
becomes  a  matrix  or  foundation,  from  which 
an  electrotype  can  be  taken,  available  either 
for  surface -printing  or  printing  <m  the 
copperplate  plan. 
HeiiBe,  t  n.    Elysium.    Chaueer. 
HellBpnerie.  HeHspherlcal  (hel-i-sfe'rik. 
hel-rsfe'rik-alX  a.    [Helix  and  epherie.] 
Spirt\.—Heli»pherical  line,  the  rhumb  line 
in  navigation,  so  called  because  on  the  globe 
it  winds  round  the  pole  spirally,  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  to  it.  but  never  tennln- 
ating  in  it    It  is  also  called  a  Loxodrmmie 
Cfurve  or  Line. 

HeUum  (heii-umX  n.  [Gr.  hiHoe,  the  amLl 
A  name  proposed  for  a  new  hypothetical 
elementary  substance,  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered  by  ^ectrura  analysis  In  the 
form  of  glowing  gas  in  the  atuoqibere  aar- 
rounding  the  sun. 

It  secins  to  have  been  proved  that  at  least  SMae 
sensille  part  of  the  light  of  the  corona  i%  a  <e"»5'*f| 
atmospheric  halo  or  dispersive  reSection  of  thm  ii$pt 
of  the  glowing  hydrogen  aad  '  heiutm '  rooad  the 
son.  Str  H'.  Thtmuwm. 

FranUand  and  Lockyer  find  the  jrellow  p>oa«n»a- 
ces  to  ifivc  a  very  decided  bright  line  not  far  fre«u 
D.  but  hitherto  not  identifiecT  with  any  tetrcstr**! 
flame.  It  seems  to  indicate  a  ocv  sabstaace.  whit  it 
they  propose  to  call  luhiam.  Smtm^ 

Helix  (hdiiksx  n.  pi  HeUoee  (bell-sfn 
[Or.,  a  winding,  a  convolution:  applied  ti>  a 
snail  from  its  convolutions.]  LAepiralliM, 


F&te.  nu*.  fat.  fftll;       mft*  net,  h«r,       pine,  pin;     note.  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  buU;       oil,  pound;      ii,  8c  abcine;     y.  So.  f^ 


HELL 


B  of  virv  iQ  %  cull;  a  wlndloff.  or  ■oiafithLog 
ttutliipinl:  ■drcumTiduUaii:  ipKlOcallir, 
IB  arain.  ■  iM>u-sI*iM  cum  whoH  Unienla 
■»  III  aqiuUj  iDcUned  to  ■  flicd  Hibtllaa-- 
■nch  ■  curre  u  lidtKribtd  by  ««n'  point  of 

t  In  arek.  ■  Biull  TOlilla  or  twtit  undu  the 
■bMiu  or  tlw  Corinthlu  capita],  ol  wbitb 
In  srerr  peifsct  ciplUl  tluie  an  alitem, 
two  at  «acb  an^e.  and  two  meetltic  oudar 


m  the  luaTea-S  1 


whole  circuit  or  utant  of  U 


ia.  hortmaitt  and  th( 
\H  pgrnaKd)  an  euiniH. 
HcOl  (hd),  n.  [A.  Sax.  A>U.  A<Ur 
to   cover,   conoeal,    lllenlly 
plaoe  or  plair  -■ ' 

■bode  of  tho  dead,  death,  a 


millot  FnUMe 


t,  hence  hell, 
.     1«1.  )ul.  Iba 

and  Ihe  ffoddeeiof 

tharHeii(a'lio"Aefla7waiorlg<nalljtlie 
nainc  of  tha  goddCM  dI  death,  and  that  the 
notion  of  localltj  af  Urwardi  attached  ItHlt 
latha*onL  SeeHELE]  1.  The  place  of  the 
dead,  or  ol  bduIi  attar  death:  the  lower  n- 
(tom  or  the  jTBTe:  called  hi  Hetmw  ihnt. 
and  br  the  ureeki  hadti  — t.  The  place  or 


>.  Wicked  wpMit;  the  Infernal  powin 

4.  A  place  nvaRled  *•  in  Kme  nqiecti  n- 

aembUng  hell ;  a^  (a)  In  tome  gamca  the 
place  to  which  an  carried  thoee  who  an 
camht  (&)  A  place  Into  which  a  tailor 
throwi  hli  (hreda  or  a  printer  hla  broken 
4l>e.    (e)1  Adungeon  or  priion. 


Ltl       , 


_  wild  bi 
Dl  wbK' 


the  plioo 


Id  Greece. 


HmUhu  Uu 

mieotftau _ 

'Icflul-la-ncd'lk),  n.   [Or  Bittant- 
aitrt,  ■  cnlel  ludfla  at  the  Olympic  game*— 

H«IWi>.«Grfek,  anddiW,  rlAt  '-"- ' 

In  Gnit  oMiq.  a  lodge  of  the 

the  candidate!  the  prliei  belonged. 

Hall-b*ndarniei^nd-«Thr    ' 

to  tbe  larRC  north  Amerli 
See  MENun>M«. 
BaU-tOaa  (hel-hlak),  a.    1 


which  of 


lerbomia.  Bora  of  or  In  hoi 
1  (herbrodX  A  Pnpared  1 
AfU-tmKd  opiate.'    iioion. 


HeU-bloUl  (hel'brotliX  n.    A  coinpoaltion 
for  tnfemal  paipoaea 
BaU-iml  (hel-haE),  n.     A  witch;  a  bi« 
~  ■■  ■  ■    -    ■  lomd),  a.      Doomed 


BaUcbora  (helle-bS 


r  two  Tory  dUTerenl  gi 


lUabiwllu  (1 


(hcne-bfir-InX  b.     I,  A  name 

commoolr  applied  to  planti  of  the  oaniu 
BpipacUi,  nat.  order  OrcbidaccB  Then 
are  bat  few  ipedei,  pORUilalt  with  creep- 
ing rhixomea,  llbroua  rool^  leafy  itemi,  and 
looM  lacemet  of  dull  -  coloai«d  tlowen. 
Ther  an  natJirH  of  tha  northern  heml- 
■phen.  thne  or  foor  apedae  being  foofld  In 
bUaln.— I.  A  realD  oblatwd  Irom  tha  root 
ol  black  hellebon  (aefleAmu  nver> 


herUB,  to  treat  with 


lar  I 


I  {hel1a-bflr-n>).  i     . 
Ml.  •t't—^ot,  hellebon.]  A  genu  ol  plaDM. 

annlal  low^rowlng  plant!  with  palDiale  or 
podato  leatherj  leavea,  ycllovUh,  graanUh, 
or  white  flowen,  having  Are  coruplcaoa* 
paralatent  Hpali.  olgbt  to  ten  imall  tnbnlat 
Detail,  and  aeTera]  many-aaeded  cariHli. 
a.  oritalalU  la  Ibc  ipedei  which  produced 


a  native  of  South  and    1 


the  Mack  balkbor*  of  tk 
n»^r  la  theOirlatnua-rcaa 
dent:  It  I*  a  native  of  E 
Enropt  and  li  the  ammaot  the  DIbck  nelie- 
bon  of  modern  pbmnaoopelaa.  B.  viridiM 
'  B.JttlidtiM  an  berbioooiu  plaata  wllh 
m  Bowan.  and  grow  In  Britain;  their 
"  in emetio andpurgatlvB  Thewhole 
I  pkantiara  accounted  purgative,  and 
idoaeeact  aeanaicoUc  acrid  polion; 
V  an  now  moitlT  laid  aalda 

]  Thelnha- 


in'erynjrf.   [Or 

«;  liie  cfroekt 

Hwlliilati^  EttllttllO  (hel-l  ' 


Midi,  from  H^ 


(hellen-liBi),  n.  (Gr.  ikalUnit- 
.  irum  fielUn.  a  Oreak.]  A  phraae  In 
Idiom.  genlD*.  or  conatruction  of  tha 


.  langnige. 

tin  ^len-lit),  n.     [Or.  A<WnOUt, 

froni0sU<n,aOmek.|  1.  One  who  afllUatei 
with  Greala  or  who  adopt!  their  language, 
maonen.  and  cuitmne;  eipeclallj,  a  Jew 
who  oaad  the  Greek  language  In  tbe  oarlf 
aeea  of  ChriiUanity. -TOne  (killed  In  the 
Greek  langnise.  'The  critical  HeUtrutV 
Palgai 


(hel-le 


litlk. 


bel-ICD-btU-al),  a.     Pertaining  to  IHe 

knlita  —  H^UaniM^  Istuu^*,  tha  Groak 
nokan  or  oaed  by  the  Jeva  who  lived  in 

tgni  and  other  conntrtea  when  the  Greek 

langnaffe  prevailed. 
HeUnMlaallr   fhel-len  fetlkal-lIX    ule. 

According  totfia  Hellenittic  dialect. 
HalliAlttllOii  (hel1en-ia-i''BhQnX  ft.     Act 

of  odng  the  Gtoek  langqage. 
H.llTii—  (hallnn-li).  B.L    To  nee  the  Greek 

Ha^apciiit  (heUea-poct).  n.  [Gr.  BrlUi- 
ponTH.  lit  lea  of  Helle  (daugfatar  of  Atha- 
mux  who  wai  drowned  in  W-HtlU.  UrlUi. 
and  ;w>Uai,  aaa.]  A  narrow  .trait  between 
Buropv  and  Aala,  now  called  t2ie  Dardan- 

b,  Fr.  tOH;     ns,  tb^,     TB,  tAeni  th,  IUb; 


part  ol  Uia  pauve  between  the 
nd  the  Affean  Sea 
(hel-laa-ponnn),  0.  Pertaln- 

^-flMVe'f?^    The  Ore  of  hott;  tba 

BsU-l&M  rhergtt)  n.  The  portal  or  en- 
trance Into  helL  •lrailbyAiU.^(f,'  llUtm. 
Bsll-lUiK  Oiel'hag),  n.     A  hag  of  hell;  a  ma- 

Hdl'-biMd  (hel-hited),  a.  *AbhoR«d  M 

hell     SAa*. 
Hsll-hAimtMl  (halliant-ed),   a.    Haunted 

by  the  devil  or  evil  iplrita      'Thla  A*1I- 

HallllOOd  (hel'hnd),  n.  The  aUte  or  C0Bd^ 
Ciunofball.     Biau.iFi. 


W.  SeoU.  (Scotch.) 
-__c»t,  BslUc»t«  (hoin-ki 

Lljiht-headadi  giddy;  >--"-' 

eilravagant  Sir  W.  £ 
BsUIbtT  (hal-l-«r),  n. 

coven;  alllar or aUter 
SalUih  (hellah).  a.    F* 

lor  or  like  hell  In  qoalH 


[acoicb] 


BelUalyOiellali-iaade.  I 
ner;  InternallT;  wlckadlr;  uBiauunj' 

BaUimmw  (heriih-net),  n.  TbeqnallUai 
of  hall  or  of  It*  inliabllaula:  extreme  wicked- 
neaa.  mall^ty,  or  Impiety;  aEtnmltr  ol 

Halllte  (hallt),  ti 
— mbltng  bouie. 
I-klt«  (hallc 
itaphorically 
uruelly.    £Aal 
BaUnrd  Oial'wtRlX  a<f d.    Toward  halL 
HellTl  (heViX  a.    Baving  the  qualiUei  of 
hcU;  halUih. 

B«l)n  (helraX  n.  (A.  Sax.  lulma.  fecalnto,  a 
helm;  S.  iliWiH,  a  tiller;  Q  Mm,  a  helve,  a 
liller-tronirootofA>In(wUchase>]  Lt  A 

handle;  a  helve. 

t  The  Inatrnment  by  which  a  ihlp  Ii  eleered, 
conalBtlng  of  a  rudder,  -■■"--  --■'-.---- 


■t,  jig  — !  The  place  or 


lenieT^ 


It  the  1 


I.  in  order  to  put  the  ihip  about  or  t<i 
bar  to  windward  -fp  irilA  lAt  hrlm  I 

lulml  &•>  order  to  put  It  from  itv- 
rd  to  port,  ur  the  reverH.—ffrlm  o-nitd- 
«.  orrurAt  thi  htlml  the  order  to  keep 
ven  wltii  Uie  middle  of  the  ahlp.~i'r.r( 

left  aide  ol  the  ihlp.-^lartiionl  (Aa 
1 1  the  order  to  put  It  on  the  right  tide 


Ralmet  (halm'et).  n.     [  Mm.  Irora  A.  Sai. 

Afint,  what  coven,  a  helmet,  from  Man, 
to  cover;  D.  and  G.  Adm,  Goth.  hiimM.  IccL 
VdlAir.  Bae  alio  Hill.  1  1.  A  darenilie 
covering  for  the  heail:  eipecUUr,  a  plcie 
of  amour  compoaed  ol  metal,  leather.  Ac. 
for  the  protection  of  the  head.     The  aar- 


r  Grvek  a 


B£LHBT-rLOWER 


lb  Ui«  vevw  might  lee  the 

„_j id   htm.     The  open   helmet 

coTsred  anlr  [ha  !ieiu].eu«.ui(t  neck,  leaving 
the  laca  uugiuirded.  Borne  open  helmeta 
had  a  bar  or  ban  from  the  forehead  to  the 
uhln,  to  guard  isHlnat  the  traaivene  cat  ol 
a  broadiword.  The  modecn  mlUtaiy  hel- 
inele  afford  noprolsctlonlorthetace.  FITS' 
oien  wear  a  taearr  head-piece  ol  leather  and 


„__„ cUmitegata  proleotlon 

■nloit  thf  —     ■" ■--' — ■  '-  -'-- 

t.  In  A«r  L.._  , 

bean  the  creat    01  the  helmeia 
coatjmaour,  the  form  and  poeltii 

ror  dlgnitTot  ' 

td  by  Kwfl"«h 


The  name  helmet  li  also 


Lt  aesl^Bd  to  t 

Witt  the  vlior  open  and  wilhoL 

that  of  an  eenutre  and  RentlemaA,  which  1 
of  iteel  anil  alwayi  dcpfcl^d  In  pronia.  vlU 
IhevlaorcloMd.-a  that  which  reaemble 
a  helmet  Inform,  poilUoT        


.mlk-thl'1-de).  n.  pi. 
,  ichthi/i,  a  tlih.  and 

flahee,  to  whIcS  the 


lulcDiar  crifitalllcatiani. 
HelmlntliMCine  [hel-mln'tha-gog),  n.  [Or. 
AeJnuntTTiImTnUoi,  a  worm,  liA  agi,  lo 
elpeL]    Id  Tntd.  a  ramedy  agaiuat  womu; 

HalmlnthlUla  (hel-mln-thi'a-ali),  n.  [Or. 
lulminthiao.  to  inlTer  from  worm*,  tram 
Aelmtni.  hitininltuu.  a  worm.]  In  nud.  a 
generic  name  for  the  condition  which  gliM 
occaaion  to  the  preaence  of  wonni  In  anj 

HaliiilnUilg<het-mln'thlk).A  [Oi.  lulminM, 
fe<ImintA«,  a  worm]  Relating  lo  vonni; 
eipelllng  wormi. 

H(£lllUUlle  (hel-min'thlk].  n.  A  medicine 
for  eipelllng  formit. 

Halmlllthlt«{hel-mln'thlt),n.  [Qr.  Aelmini. 
AclminlAoi,  a  worm,]  The  terra  applied  to 
those  long  ilnuoua  tracks  common  on  the 
Burface  of  undstonea,  and  utuallf  auppoaed 

HslmllLtllold  (hel-mln'thold),  n.     [Or.  Atl- 

blance.]    Worm-ahaped;  vermKonn- 
BelmlntlloUto  (hermln'thol-lt),  ».     [Or 
hclinint,  kitminOuit.  a  worm,  and  lilAot.  a 
■tone.]    A  loadl  worm,  with  or  wtthont  a 


H«lni]IlttlOl<Hb'(hel-mln-tho]'D-JlXn.    lOr. 
tutmitu,  hitmmthiu,  a  worm,  and  logot.  dia- 

mei  or  wormi;  the  deacriptlon  atid  natnnl 
blelorr  ol  wormi,  more  eipeclally  the  Scole- 

(heUnlei),  a.     Deitllule  of  a  hel- 

,  (helmlBsX  a.    Without  a  holm  or 

d-pbrt  (holm'p4rt).  r     !faui.  the  hole 

n.   SatU.  the  man 
o  iteen  a  ihlp. 

„  n.     [From  A^Im.  a 

(  lor  UK  head.  See  UEI.JIET.  ]  A 
id  In  the  mountainoue  parte  of  England: 
called  from  the  dark  cloud  called^  AclTn 


le'lot-lam).  n.    The  condttlon  of 
[ne  iieig».  (lavea  in  Sparta;  alaTSIr. 
HelotiT  (heiDt-riX  n.     Helot*  in  a  coIlM- 


3f  Helot*:  b 

Bnlit  (belpX  D.C.  CtHi}Dnted  TegnlarlT,  (he 
old  nut  teoae  and  puHciple  Aols  and  M- 
pm  being  obtolete  or  naed  onl;  In  poetrj. 
1a.  aai.  httpan.  Both.  hUpau,  D.  Mrn. 
Icel.  Mdipa,  a.  hit/en,  to  betn-trom  nme 
root  ai  akr.  talp.  to  inlt.  to  be  of  lerrlca. ) 
1,  To  lend  itrength  or  mean*  toward  efTocl- 
Inc  any  purpote:  to  aid:  lo  aulit:  ai,  to 
help  a  man  fn  hia  work;  to  hgip  another  In 
tailing  a  bnltdlng:  to  htlp  one  to  pay  hIa 
debt* :  to  >irlp  the  momntj  or  the  under. 
Itandlng.      '  Being   luatily  ko^ren  by  the 


i.  To  bring  lucconr  or  nllet  to:  to  incooDr: 
to  rellere ;  a*,  to  Mp  one  hi  dlitren. 

S.  Ta  can  or  to  mitigate,  aa  pain  or  dlaeaae: 
to  cure  or  retleTe,  ai  *  penoD  In  pain  or 

dieeaae:  to  heal  (with  itO. 


L  To  change  tor  the  better :  lo  remedy ;  I 


i.  To  forbear:  to  aiold. 

e.  To  IncreaM :  to  aggrarate.     [Rare.] 
Tliili  innoui  lul^  Ihiii  hum,  cnuticil  u  aad 

Such  an  inlinltlTe  aa  (0  jk.  to  tatt,  ^.,  ii 
often  omitted  after  Adp.  eapeclally  in  col- 
loquial language;  ai,Ai'H>mein,th>(la.lulp 

odlyA'^phl'lhar.-  S»a»,— fo  (Wlp/onmrtf. 
to  advance  by  aaalatance;  to  aaaut  In  mak- 
hig  progreia.— Ts  hilp  of,  to  remore  by 
help :  to  occupy  or  Bngroe*.  '  Ta  Hrip  if 
thelrtime'  Loeln.  tRare.}-raAeIpon. to 
forward:  lo  aid— To  hitp  out,  to  aid  in 

pletlng  a  deaign. 

—To  lulp  over,  to  enable  to  ai 
lo  Arfp  one  dkt  a  difflcully.— : 
lupply  with;  to  (nmlah  wlOi 


Aelpto,to 


—To  heip  up,  to  ralM;  to  nupport  'A  man 
li  well  Anlu  up  that  tntitilo  TDO.'  Sliak. 
Syn  To  afrt.  aaaltl.  euccour.  rolie»e,  aeire. 
Help  (help),  t.i.  To  lend  aid:  to  contribute 
■trength  or  meani ;  to  be  o[  uie :  to  ivaiL 
""        ■      ■    -  they<wDrd»)  dohnpatt  *»ip 
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ftnbta;  an  aaaisiant;  an  aoxfUary:  one  that 

f  uniithet  or  administers  a  mnedy.     '  Any 

helper  for  Israel'    2  KL  xir.  20. 

«»uiup«»Niou  ...  b  ...  an  tulptr  oftentlines  of  eviK 

Dr.  H.  Motf. 

Help-fUlOW  (help'feM6),  n.  A  colleague ; 
a  partner  or  associate;  a  helomate.  'An 
Mp-feUow  of  our  ofBoe.'    UdaU. 

Heqinil  (help'fuIX  <>•  Furnishing  help;  use- 
ful; wholesome;  salutary.  *Helfi/ul  me- 
dicines.'   JtaUigh. 

HalpftOnest  (help'fnl-nes).  n.  The  condi- 
tion or  chancterisUc  of  being  helpful; 
assistance;  usefulness. 

You  WW  the  beginnings  of  dvilixatSon  m  it  were, 
and  the  necessity  of  mutual  M1^uIh€ss  among  the 
settlers.  IV.  Black. 

Helpless  (helplesl  a.    L  Destitute  of  help 
or  strength:  needing  help;  feeble;  weak;  as, 
A  KelpteM  babe. 
How  shall  t  then  your  ktlfUss  Dune  defend.     Poft. 

i.  Bringing  or  affording  no  help;  unaiding 

Yet  since  the  gods  have  been 
Hti/iesM  forescers  of  my  pJaguea.       Chapman, 

%  Beyond  help;  irremediable.     *HelpleM 
Iiarms.'  Spenser.  —A.i  Unsupplied;  destitute. 

HelpUts  of  all  that  human  wants  require.     Drydtn, 

Helplessly  (helples-UX  a<f  v.    In  a  helpless 

manner. 
Helplessness  (helples-net),  n.  The  state  of 

being  helplesa 

It  is  the  tendency  of  sickness  to  reduce  oar  extrav- 
agant selfHestimation,  by  exhibiting  our  solitary  A<f//- 
Ustntss.  Budhninsttr. 

Helpmate  (help'm&t),  n.  \HtXp  and  mate; 
the  compound  being  probably  suggested  by 
the  expression  *an  help  meet  for  him'  in 
Gen.  it  la]  An  assistant;  a  helper;  a 
partner ;  a  companion. 

Helpmeet  (help'm&t),  n.  [ffelp  and  meet, 
or  a  corruption  of  helpmate.]  A  partner;  a 
consort;  a  wife;  a  helpmate. 

Httfmtet  is  not  a  compound  to  be  defended,  and 
yet  it  has  been  used  by  at  least  two  writers  of  very 
nigh  repute  (Soutiiey.  Or.  Newman). 

i'tlMohvartt  Hall, 

Helter-skelter  (hertdr-skertdrl  adv.  [A 
sort  of  onomatopoesis  representing  bustle, 
noise,  and  confusion.  Comp.  hubbU-huiMe^ 
hurly-burly:  O.  hoUer-polter;  Sw.  htUler  om 
(nttter,  <tc.]  An  expression  denoting  hurry 
and  confusion. 

Heiitr.skelttr  have  I  rode  to  thee.  Shak. 

Helre  (helv).  n.  [A.  Sax.  he\f,  hyU.  hie{fa, 
O.H.O.  halbe,  he^.]  1.  The  handle  of  an 
axe  or  hatchet  —2.1  The  head  of  an  axe. 
[Bare] 

The  A*/ve  of  the  axe  craved  a  handle  of  the  wood 
of  oaks.  Fuller. 

HelTe  (helrX  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  helved;  ppr. 
helving.  To  furnish  with  a  helve,  as  an 
axe. 

HeiTe-hammer(helvaiam-m«rXn.  A  huge, 
heaTy  blacksmith's  hammer  for  manufactur- 
ing wrought  iron,  tilted  by  the  helve  and 
oscillating  on  bearings. 

HelTellA  (helveKla),  n.  A  genus  of  fungi, 
one  species  of  which,  U.  esettlentOt  is  a 
delicate  article  of  food. 

HelTellei  (hel-vendl).  »•  pi-  An  order  of 
fungi,  of  the  division  Ascomycetes,  distin- 
guished by  the  hymenium  being  more  or  less 
exposed,  comprising  the  esculent  HelvelliD, 
the  morels,  ice 

HelTer  (  hel v'dr).  n.  In  mining,  the  handle 
or  helve  of  a  tool. 

HelyetlO(hel-vefikX  a.  [L.  Helvetieui.trom 
Helvetii.  Probably =high'hill-men.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Helvetii.  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Alps,  now  Switzerland,  or  what  per- 
t  lins  to  the  modem  states  and  inhabitants 
«>f  the  Alpine  regions;  as,  the  Helvetia  oon- 
f'deracy;  Helvetic  states. 

HelTOtic  (hel-vet'ikX  n.  A  foUower  of 
Zwinglius  in  opposition  to  Luther. 

HelYln,  Helyme  (hel'vin).  n.  [Prom  Or. 
hilioe,  the  sun,  in  allusion  to  its  yellow 
colour.  ]  A  mineral  of  a  yellowish  colour,  oc- 
curring in  regular  tetrahedrons,  with  trunc- 
ated angles.  It  is  related  to  the  garnet 
group,and  melU  easily  into  a  blackish-brown 
glass.  It  is  found  near  Schwartxenbeig  in 
saxony. 

HeiTlte  (hel'vItX  n.  Same  as  Helvin  (which 
S6e\ 

Helwlngiaoen (helwin'ji&''8«-«X fk |)<.  A 
small  nat.  order  of  monochlamydeous  di- 
cotyledonous plants,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Araliaceae,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  flowers 
clustered  on  the  midribs  of  the  leaves.  The 
yonns  leaves  of  Helwingia  ru$eif6lia  are 
used  in  Japan  as  an  esculent 


Helzlne  Oielks'mX  t^  A  plant  having  leaves 
like  those  of  ivy.    Crabb. 

Hem  (hemX  n.  [A.  Sax.  hern,  hemm;  comp. 
Fris.  heam,  and  W.  hem,  hem,  border.  Per- 
haps from  a  verb  with  sense  of  stopping, 
and  hence  of  inclosing;  comp.  O.  hemmen, 
to  stop  a  wheel,  to  stop,  to  cneck.]  1.  The 
border  of  a  garment,  doubled  and  sewed  to 
strengthen  it,  and  prevent  the  ravelling  of 
the  weft  threada— 2.  Edge;  border:  margin. 
'The  very  hem  of  the  sea.'  Shak-^Z.  In 
arch,  the  spiral  projecting  part  of  the  Ionic 
capitaL 

Hem  (hemX  v-t  pret  &  pp.  hemmed;  ppr. 
hemming.  1.  To  form  a  hem  or  border  to; 
to  fold  and  sew  down  the  edxe  of ;  as,  to 
hem  a  handkerchief! —2.  To  boraer;  to  edge. 

AU  the  skirt  about 
Was  kemm'd  with  golden  fringe.         Sfenstr. 

—To  hem  about  or  aroutid,  to  shut  in;  to 
inclose.  'With  valiant  squadrons  round 
abotU  to  hem.'  Fairfax.— To  hem  in,  to 
inclose  and  confine;  to  surround;  to  environ; 
as,  the  troops  were  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy. 

So  was  it  fummtd  in  by  woody  hills.      Sidney. 

—To  hem  out,^  to  shut  out  'Ton  can  not 
hem  me  out  of  London.'  J.  Webeter. 
Hem  (hemi  interi.  [Imitative,  and  more 
correctly  Am.]  An  exclamation,  whose  ut- 
terance is  a  voluntary  half-cough,  loud  or 
subdued,  as  the  emotion  may  suggest:  some- 
times used  as  a  noun. 

I  would  try  if  I  could  cry  Mem,  and  have  him.  SMtiJt. 

Hem  (hem),  i;.*.  To  make  the  sound  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  hem;  hence,  to  hesitate 
or  stammer  in  speaking;  to  hum.    Shak. 

Hem  (hem),  i;.  t  To  remove  by  hemming  or 
hawking.    Shak, 

Hemt  (hem),  j^rtm.  Them.  Chaucer,  Spen- 
ter,  &c. 

Hemacbate  (hd'ma-kat),  n.  [Or.  haima, 
blood,  and  aehatfi,  agate.]  A  species  of 
agate,  interspersed  with  spots  of  red  jasper. 

Hemadirome  (hd'ma-krdmX  ^  Sune  as 
Hamaehrome. 

Hemadromometer  (hS'ma-dro-mom^et-^rX 
n.  [Or.  haima,  blood,  dromot,  a  course,  and 
metron,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  rate  at  which  the  blood  moves 
in  thearteriea 

Hemadromometiy  (hS^madro-mom^'et-ri). 
n.  The  art  of  measuring  the  rate  at  which 
the  blood  moves  in  the  arteries. 

Hemadynamometer  (h6'ma-di-na-mom''- 
et-^X  *^  [^'i'-  haima,  blood,  and  dynamo- 
meter (which  seeXl  A  contrivance  for  as- 
certaining the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  or  veins  by  observing  the  hel^t  to 
which  it  will  raise  a  column  of  mercury. 

Hemal  (he'malX  a.    Same  as  Hcemal 

HemanihoB  (hd-man'thusX  ft  Same  as 
HaemanthuM. 

Hemapopbysis  (ha-ma-pof  i-sisX  n.  Same 
as  Harmap^thyeis. 

HemastaikL  Hema8tatical(h«-ma-sUt'ik, 
h6-ma-statlk-alX  a.  [Or.  haima,  blood,  and 
etatikoe,  causing  to  stand,  from  hittimi,  to 
stand.]  1.  Relating  to  the  weight  of  the 
blood.  —2.  In  mea.  serving  to  arrest  the 
escape  or  flow  of  blood,  as  a  medicine;  ar- 
resting hemorrhage. 

Hemastatio  (hft-ma-stat'ikX  n.  A  remedy 
for  stanching  the  flow  of  blood. 

Hemastatics  (hd-ma-sUt'iksX  n.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  living 
bodies. 

Hemateln,  Hematelne  ( h&  -  ma-tS'in  X  n. 
(Probably  Ci«HuOs.)  A  dark-red  colouring 
matter  obtained  by  acting  on  hematoxylin 
by  anunonia.  With  excess  of  ammonia  it 
forms  a  splendid  purple  matter. 

Hematemesls  (he-nu-tem'd-sisX  n.  Same 
as  Hennatemeeu. 

Hematherm  (hft'ma-thArmX  »•  [Or.  haima, 
blood,  and  thermoe,  hot]  A  name  given  by 
some  zoologists  to  a  warm-blooded  animal 

Hematln,  Bematlne  (hd'ma-tinx  n.   [Or. 

haima,  haitnatoe,  blood.  1  L  The  red  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  blooa  occurring  in  solu- 
tion in  the  interior  of  the  blood  corpuscles 
or  cells.  Watts  gives  the  formula  CW  Ha  Fe 
N.(k  as  probable.  It  is  the  only  structure 
of  the  body,  except  hair,  which  contains 
iroa  Hematln  can  be  obtained  by  sub- 
mitting the  comminuted  clod  of  ox  blood, 
freed  as  much  as  possible  from  serum,  to 
pressure,  and  agitating  the  expressed  liquid 
by  small  portions  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  oxalic  acid,  with  addition  of  alcohol  and 
a  large  quantity  of  ether.  The  solution, 
left  to  stand  for  some  weeks  over  chloride 
of  calrinm.  deposits  the  hematin  in  small 
black  nodules  made  up  of  cubes.  It  may  be 


obtained  In  various  other  ways.  — 2.  The 
name  sometimes  given  to  hematoxylin.  See 
Hematoxylin. 

Hematite  (hd'ma-tltX  n.  [Or.  haimatitie, 
from  haitna,  blood.  ]  A  name  applied  to  two 
ores  of  iron,  red  hematite  and  brown  hema- 
tite. They  are  both  of  a  fibrous  structure, 
and  the  nbres.  though  sometimes  nearly 
parallel,  usually  diveige  or  even  radiate 
from  a  centre.  They  rarely  occur  amor- 
phous, but  almost  always  in  concretions, 
leuiform,  globular,  botryoldal,  stalactitic. 
(Ka  The  red  hematite  (called  sometimes 
bloodstone)  is  a  variety  of  the  red  oxide ;  its 
streak  and  powder  are  always  nearly  blood- 
red.  It  is  one  of  the  most  importaiit  iron- 
ores.  The  brown  hematite  is  a  variety  of 
the  brown  oxide  or  hydrate ;  its  streak  and 
powder  are  always  of  a  brownish  yellow. 

Hematitic  (h«ma-tit1kX  a.  Pertaining  to 
hematite  or  resembling  it 

Hematocele  (h6'ma-to-s£l),  n.  [Or.  haima, 
haiiftatoB,  blood,  snd  kili,  a  tumour]  A 
tumour  filled  with  blood;  a  swelling  of  the 
scrotum  or  spermatic  cord  containing  blood. 

Hematology  (h$-ma-toro-JiX  n.  [Or.  haima, 
?iaimato§,  blood,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  The 
doctrine  of  the  blood. 

Hematosln,  Hematoslne (h6-mat6'sln), n. 
[Or.  haima,  haimatos,  blood.]  llie  red  col- 
ouring matter  of  the  blood.    See  Hematin. 

Hematosls  (hA-ma-td'sisX  n.  Same  as  Hcs- 
matosis. 

Hematoxylin,  Hematozyllne  (h&-ma- 

toks'i-linX  n.  [Or.  haima,  haiinatos,  blood, 
and  xylon,  wood.1  (CieHuO^.)  The  colour- 
ing principle  of  logwood  {HctmatoayUm 
eampeohianum),ot  a  rod  colour  and  bitterish 
taste.  It  crystallizes  in  small  crystalline 
laminn  of  a  reddish-white  colour.  Their 
taste  is  bitter,  acrid,  and  slightly  astringent 
This  colouring  matter  is  a  constituent  part 
of  all  the  colours  prepared  with  logwood, 
and  the  changes  which  it  undeigoes  by  the 
action  of  acids  and  alkalies  render  it  useful 
as  a  reagent  to  detect  their  presence. 
Hematoxylon  (hd-ma-toks'i-lonX    See  Ho- 

MATOXYLON. 

Hematuria  (hd-ma-tfi'ri-aX  n.  Same  as 
Hoematuria. 

Hemelytron  (hem-eVi-tron),  n.  pi.  Heme- 

lytra  (hem-eri-tra). 
A  wing-cover  of  a  tetrap- 
terous  insect  when  it  is 
coriaceous  at  the  base 
and  membranous  at  the 
extremity,  as  in  the  order 
Hemiptera.    In  the  fig. 
a  shows  the  coriaceous 
or  lesthery  portion,  and 
be  the  membranous  or 
transparent  portions. 
HemeralOPla(h6'me-raI0''pi-aXn.   [Or.  A^- 
fnera,  the  day,  oUlos,  blind,  and  dps,  the  eye.l 
A  defect  in  the  sight  in  consequence  of 
which  a  ];>erson  can  see  onlv  by  artificial 
light;  day  blindness.    It  is  also  used,  how- 
ever, for  exactly  the  opi)osite  defect  of 
vision.    See  Nyctalopia. 
HomerolMiptist(h6'me-ro-bap^tistXn.  [Or. 
himera,  day,  and  bapt6,  to  wash.  ]    One  of  a 
sect  among  the  Jews  who  bathed  every  day. 
Hemerobilkn  (h6-me-rdl)i-an),  n.  A  neurop- 
terous  insect  of  the  family  HemerobiidsB. 

Hemeroblld»(hd'me-r6-bri-d6X'^l><-  [Typi- 
cal genus  Hemerobius— Or.  himera,  a  day. 
bios,  life,  and  Or.  eidos,  resemblance.]  Lace- 
wing  flies,  a  family  of  neuropterous  insects, 
remarkable  for  the  exceeding  brilliancy  of 
the  eyes  in  most  of  the  species,  and  for  the 
delicate  structure  and  varied  colours  of  their 
long  reticulated  wings.  The  larvn  prey 
upon  plant-lice. 

Hemerobias  (hd-me-r^i-usX  n.  [See  He- 
MEBOBilDJB.]  A  genus  of  neuropterous  in- 
sects, the  type  of  the  familv  Hemeroblidae. 
The  effgs  are  phiced  in  a  long  thread-Uke 
pedicel 

Hemerocalliden  (  hS '  me  -  ro  -  kal-lid"6-« ), 
n.  pi.  [See  Hbmerooallis.]  A  section  of 
the  nat  order  Liliaceas,  comprising  many 
showy  plants  bearing  red,  white,  l)lue,  or 
veUow  umbellate  or  racemose  flowers.  It 
includes  the  New  Zealand  flax  (Phormium 
tenax),  and  Sanseviera  eylmdra,  which 
yields  flbres  for  cordage. 

HemerocalllS  (hfi'me-rft-kal'lisX  n.  \Qt.  hi- 
mera, the  day,  and  kallistos,  most  beauti- 
ful.] A  genus  of  Llliaceie,  natives  of  tem- 
perate Aua  and  Eastern  Europe,  two  species 
of  which  (£f .  /lava  and  H.  /ulva)  are  grown 
in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers, 
under  the  name  of  day-lily.  They  have 
long  radical  leaves,  and  a  branched  few- 


Hemelytron. 


ch,  cAain;     £h,  8c.  locA;     g,  go;     J,>ob;      t,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     fB,  lAen;  th,  thUn;    w,  trig;    wh,  wMg;   zh,  arure.  -See  Key. 
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flowered  scape,  with  lai^e  handsome  blos- 
soms, the  segments  of  wmch  are  united  into 
a  tube. 

Heml-  (he'miX  [Or.  himi,  abbrev.  from  hi- 
miaUf  neut  ol  himiius,  hall]  A  preAx  sig- 
nifying half,  used  in  many  compound  words 
derived  from  the  Greek;  equivalent  to  L. 
Mfni,  Fr.  demi. 

Hemiaxiatroikal,  Hemiaaatropoiu  (he'- 

mi-an-at"rop-u,  he^mi-an-at'^rop-us),  a. 

[Prefix  hsmi,  and  anatropal  rwhich  see). 

In  bot,  half -anatropal:  applied  to  ovules. 
Hemlcarp  (he'mi-kftrpX  n.     [Prefix  henU, 

and  Or.  karpoi,  fruit]    In  bot  one  of  the 

halves  of   a  fruit    which   q;>outaneously 

divides  into  two.  as  a  pea. 
Hemicrania,  Hexnloiuny  (he-mi-kra'ni-a, 

he'mi-kra-niX  n.     [Prefix  hemi^  and  Or. 

kranion,  the  skulL]  A  pain  that  affects  only 

one  side  of  the  head. 
Hemicranic  (he-mi-kran'ikX  a.    Relating 

to  hemicrania. 
Hemicyde  (he'mi-d-kl).  n.  [Or.  himikvklot, 

—hifM,haXl,  and  kyklos,  a  circle.]   L  A  half 

circle;  more  generally  called  a  SemieircU. 

2.  A  semicircular   arena;  a  semicircular 

room  or  division  of  a  room. 

The  coUectioDS  will  be  displayed  in  the  ^emicye/g 
of  the  central  pavUtoo  of  the  palace  of  the  Troca- 
dero.  jf  cade  my. 


zool. 
toes. 


Hemidactyl  (he-mi-dak'til),  a.  In 
having  an  ovsd  disk  at  the  base  of  the 
as  in  some  saurian  reptiles. 

Hemldac^lOfl  (he-mi-dak'til-us),  n.  [Pre- 
fix hemi,  and  Or.  daktyloa,  a  finger  or  toe.] 
A  genus  of  lizards  belonging  to  the  gecko 
family  or  flat-toed  lizards,  which  have  an 
oval  disk  at  the  base  of  the  toes. 

Hemidesmofl  (he-mi-des'mus),  n.  [Prefix 
hemi,  and  Or.  desmog,  a  band— alluding  to 
the  filaments.]  A  genus  of  twining  plants, 
nat  order  Asclepiadaceie,  having  opposite 
leaves,  and  cymes  of  small  greenish  flowers. 
H.  indietu  yields  the  Indian  sarsaparilla, 
a  reputed  iterative,  diuretic,  and  tonic, 
whicn  is  rarely  employed  in  England. 

Heillidlapente(he-mi-dl'a-pen"te),  n.  [Pre- 
fix hemi,  and  Or.  diapente,  a  fifth  in  music] 
In  muBic,  an  imperfect  fifth. 

Hexnlditone  (he-mi'di-tdn).  «>.  [Prefix  hemi, 
and  Or.  ditonot,  of  two  tones— ds  for  die, 
twice,  double,  and  tonoe,  a  tone.]  In  Greek 
music,  the  lesser  or  minor  third. 

Hemidystrophla  (he'mi-dis-trd"fi-a),  n. 
[Prefix  hemi.  Or.  dye,  ill,  and  trophi,  from 
trephd,  to  nourish.]  In  bot.  a  term  employed 
to  design  the  partial  nourishment  of  trees, 
owing  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  their 
roots,  from  these  being  prevented  spreading 
in  some  directions,  or  other  causes. 

Hemlffale  (he-mig'a-ldX  ^  A  pretty  Bor- 
nean  carnivorous  mammal  of  the  civet 
family  (Vi verridaeX  distinguished  by  the  row 
of  broad  dark  stripes  which  cross  its  back. 
It  is  a  sulKgenus  of  Paradoxurus. 

Hemlgamoos  (he-mig'a-musX  a.  [Prefix 
hemi,  and  Or.  aamoe,  marriage.]  In  bot 
having  one  of  tne  two  fiorets  in  the  same 
spikelet  neuter,  and  the  other  unisexual, 
whether  male  or  female:  said  of  grasses. 

Hemixlyph  (he'nii-glif ),  n.  [Prefix  hemi, 
and  Or  glymi,  a  canning.]  In  arch,  the 
half  channel  at  the  edge  of  the  triglyph 
tablet  in  the  Doric  entablature. 

flemUiedral(he-mi-h6'dralXa.  [PrefixAenu, 
and  Or.  hedra,  a  face.]  In  mineral,  a  term 
applied  to  a  crystal  having  only  half  the 
number  of  planes  belonging  to  any  par- 
ticular modification  which  the  law  of  sym- 
metry requires,  as  when  a  cube  has  phmes 
only  on  half  of  its  eight  solid  angles,  or  one 
plane  out  of  a  pair  on  each  of  its  edges;  or 
as,  in  the  case  of  a  tetrahedron,  which  is 
hemihedral  to  an  octohedron,  it  being  con- 
tained imder  four  of  the  planes  of  an  octo- 
hedron. 

Hemihedrally  (he-ml-h^dral-li),  adv.  In  a 
hemihedral  manner. 

HemU&edrism  (he-mi-hd'drizm).  n.  In 
crystal,  the  property  of  crystallizing  hemi- 
hedrally. 

Hemlhadron  (he-mi-h^dronl  n.  A  solid 
hemihedrallv  divided;  thus  the  tetrahedron 
is  a  hemihedrou. 

HemlmetabOla  (he'mi-me-tab^o-la).  n.jpl. 
[Prefix  heiai,  and  Or.  metdboU,  change]  Tne 
section  of  the  class  Insecta  which  undergo 
an  incomplete  metamorphosis.  See  Insect. 

HemlmetaboUc  (he'mime-ta-bor'ik),  a. 
[See  Hbmimktabola.]  In  zool  a  term  ap- 
plied to  those  insects  which  undeigo  an  in- 
complete metamorphosis,  the  larva  differ- 
ing from  the  perfect  insect  chiefly  in  the 
absence  of  wings  and  in  size. 


HemlmonlllC  (he-mi-mor'flkX  a.  [Prefix 
hemi,  andOr.  morphi,  form.]  In  crystaL  a 
term  applied  to  a  crystal  having  ue  two 
ends  modified  with  unlike  planes. 

Aemlxia(h§-mI'naXn.  [L.,  from  Or.  A^mina, 
from  himiaus,  half.]  1.  An  ancient  Boman 
measure  containing  half  a  sextarius.  and, 
according  to  Arbuthnot,  about  ^  pint  Eng- 
lish wine  measure.— 2.  In  med.  a  measure 
equal  to  about  10  fluid  ounces. 

Hrailope  (hd'mi-dp),  n.  [Prefix  hemi,  and 
Or.  ops,  opos,  a  voice.]  An  ancient  musical 
wind-instrument  consisting  of  a  tube  with 
three  holes. 

Hexniopia,  Hexiii0P8]jr  (h§-mi-d'pi-a,  h6-mi- 
op'siX  '<•  [Preflx  hemi,  and  Or.  opsis,  sight.  ] 
A  defect  of  vision  in  which  the  patient  sees 
only  a  part  of  the  object  he  looks  at,  the 
middle  of  it,  its  circumference,  or  its  upper 
or  lower  part,  or  more  commonly  one  lateral 
half  being  completely  obscured. 

Hemiplegia,  Hemiplegy  (he-mi-pl«'ii-a. 
he'mf-ple-jiX  tk  [Preflx  hemi,  and  Or.  plini, 
a  stroke,  from  plessd,  to  strike.]  A  palsy 
that  affects  one  naif  of  the  body;  a  paralytic 
affection  on  one  side  of  the  human  frame. 

Hemiplei^C  (he-ml-plej'ikX  a.  Belating  to 
hemiplegia. 

Hemiplexy  (hS'mi-pleks-iX  n.  Same  as 
Uetrupleata. 

Hexnipode  (he'mi-p6dX  n.  A  bird  of  the 
genus  Hemipodius. 

HexnipodiUB  (he-mi-p6'di-usX  n.  [Prefix 
hemi,  and  Or.  potu,  podos,  a  foot,  from  the 
hind-toe  being  absent  ]  A  genus  of  rasorial 
birds  allied  to  the  ouidls.  The  species  are 
found  chiefly  in  Africa  and  Asia.  The  swift- 
flying  hemipodius  is  the  little  quail  of  New 
South  Wales. 

HexnipzlBlll  (he'mi-prizmX  n.  [Preflx  hemi, 
and  prism  (which  see).]  In  crystal,  a  form 
in  the  monoclinic  and  triclinic  sjrstems  of 
crystallization  that  comprises  but  one  face 
of  a  prism  and  its  opposite.    Dana. 

HemfprlBmatlc  (he'ml-pris-maf'ikX  a. 
[Prefix  fiemi,  and  pristnatie  (which  seeX] 
Half  prismatic. 

Hexnlpter,  Hemipteran  (hemip't^r,  he- 
mip'ter-anX  n.  An  insect  of  the  order  He- 
miptera. 

Hemlptera  (he-mip't£r-aX  n.pl  [Preflx 
hemi,  and  Or.  pteron,  a  wing]  An  order 
of  four-winged  insects,  having  a  suctorial 
proboscis,  the  outer  wmgs,  or  wing-covers, 
either  entirely  formed  of  a  substance  inter- 
mediate between  the  elytra  of  beetles  and 
the  ordinary  membranous  wings  of  most  in- 
sects, or  leathery  at  the  base  and  transpa- 
rent towards  the  tips  (hemelytraX  ^  one 
group  (Aphides)  all  the  wings  when  present 
are  membranous.  The  true  wings  are 
straight  and  unplaited.  Some  feed  on  vege- 
table and  some  on  animal  juices.  Those 
having  the  upper  wings  of  a  uniform  sub- 
stance throughout  (whether  leathery  or 
transparent)  have  been  constituted  into  a 
section,  and  by  some  naturalists  into  an 
order  named  Homoptera;  those  having  them 
partly  leathery  and  partly  transparent  con- 
stitute the  section  or  order  Heteroptera.  The 
Elant-lioe,  boat-fly,  cochineal  insect,  locust, 
ug.  lantern-fly,  &c.,  belong  to  this  order. 

Hemipteral,  Hexnipteroos  (he-mip't^r-al, 
he-nup't^r-usX  a.  Belonging  to  the  order 
Hemiptera;  having  the  upper  wings  half 
crustaceous  and  half  membranaceous. 

HexnlBpliere  (he'mi-sferX  n.     rOr.   hAni- 

Shainon—himi,  half,  and  s]^irion,  a 
_  Dbe.]  L  A  half  sphere;  one  half  of  a 
sphere  or  globe  when  divided  by  a  plane 
passing,  or  regarded  as  passing,  through  its 
centre;  half  the  terrestrial  globe;  half  of 
the  celestial  globe,  or  half  the  surface  of  the 
heavens.  —2.  A  map  or  projection  of  half  the 
terrestrial  or  celestial  sphere.  —Hemispheres 
of  the  brain,  the  two  parts  which  constitute 
the  upper  surface  of  the  brain.    See  Braii*. 

Hemispherlo.  Hemispherical  (he-mi-sfe'- 
rik.  he-mi-sferikal),  a.  Containing  or  per- 
taining to  a  hemisphere;  as,  a  hemis^eric 
flgure  or  form;  a  hemispherical  body.  Boyle. 

Hemlspheroidal  (he^mi-sfe-roid'^al),  a.  Ap- 

Eroaching  to  the  figure  of  a  hemisphere; 
aving  a  flgure  resembling  a  hemisphere. 

Hemlspherole  (he-mi-sfe'nUX  ".    A  half 

spherule. 
Hemistich  (he'ml-stik).  n.  [Or.  himistiehion 

— A#?/u,  half,  and  stichos,  a  row,  a  line,  a 

verse.]    Half  a  poetic  verse,  or  a  verse  not 

completed. 
Hemistlchal  (he-mis'tik-alX  a.    Pertaining 

to  or  written  in  hemistichs;  by.  according 

to.  or  into  hemistichs;  as,  an  hemistiehai 

division  of  a  verse. 


Hendtropal 
Ovule. 


HemltoneChe'mi-tdn),  n.  [Preflx  hemi,  mod 
Or.  tones,  a  tone.  ]  In  imoto,  same  as  Semi- 
tone, but  seldom  used. 

HemltrlChoUB  (he-mit'ri-kusX  a.    [Prefix 

hemi,  and  Or.  thrvc,  triehos,  hidr.]    In  bot. 

half  covered  with  hairs. 

Hemltropal,  Hemltropous (hemif ro-pal 

he-mif  ro-pus).  a.   [Prefix  hemi,  and  Or.  tro- 

pos,  a  turn,  from  trep6,  to  turn.  ] 

1.  Turned  half  round;  half4nvert- 

ed.— 2.  In  bot  applied  to  an  ovule 

in  which  the  axis  of  the  nucleus  Is 

more  curved  than  in  an  anatropal 

ovule. 

Hemltrope(he'mi-tr6p),a.  [Prefix 
hemi,  and  ur.  tropi,  a  turning] 
Half-turned;  specifically,  in  mtn- 
erdl.  applied  to  a  crystid  which 
has  two  similar  parts  or  halves, 
one  of  which  is  turned  half  round 
upon  the  other. 

Hemltrope  (he'mi-trdp),  n.  [See  HXHITBO- 
PAL.]  1.  Anything  hemitropal  in  structure. 
2.  In  erystai.  a  twin-crystaL 
Hemltropy  (he-mit'ro-piX  n.  In  erystai 
twin-composition  in  crystids. 
Hemlock  (hemlokX  n.  [A  Sax.  hemi«Ac 
hymlic—hem,  hym,  of  doubtful  meaning, 
and  2Aie,  an  herb.  Comp.  oaWtc,  eharlodt, 
&c.]  A  poisonous  plant,  Conium  maeula- 
tum,  nat  order  UmbellifersB,  supposed  U^ 
be  identical  with  the  k6neion  (hemlock)  of 
the  Oreeks.  It  is  a  tall,  erect,  branching 
biennial,  with  a  smooth,  shining,  hollow 
stem,  usually  marked  with  purplish  spots, 
elegant  much-divided  leaves,  and  white 
flowers  in  compound  umbels  of  ten  or  more 
rays,  surrounded  by  a  general  involucre  of 
three  to  seven  leaflets.  It  is  found  in  Bri- 
tain and  throughout  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia  in  waste  places,  banks,  and  under 
walls,  and  is  said  to  be  fatal  to  cows,  but 
that  horses,  goats,  and  sheep  may  feed  upon 
it  without  danger.  The  poison  aaministered 
to  Socrates  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  decoc- 
tion of  it,  though  othen  are  of  opinion  that 


Hemlock  {Conium  maatlatum). 

the  potion  was  obtained  from  water-bemlock 
(Cumta  virosa}.  Hemlock  is  a  powerful  se- 
aative,  and  is  used  medicinally.  The  extract 
is  considered  the  best  preparation.  It  ia 
often  serviceable  as  a  suostitute  for,  or  an 
accompaniment  to  opium.  It  has  been  found 
very  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  in 
hooping-cough,  in  allaying  the  pain  of  irrit- 
able sores  and  cancerous  ulcers.  The  vir- 
tues of  hemlock  reside  in  an  alkaline  prin- 
ciple termed  eonia  or  conine.  See  CONIA. — 
Hemlock  spruce,  an  American  flr  (the  Abin 
canadensis),  so  called  from  its  branches  re- 
sembling in  tenuity  and  position  the  com- 
mon hemlock.— Water -hemlock,  Cicuia  vi- 
rosa.— Hemlock  waler-dropwort,  Q£nasUhe 
erocata. 

Hemmel  (hem'melX  n.  [Comp.  D.  Kernel,  O. 
Aimm«<,  heaven,  a  canopy,  formerly  a  cover- 
ing] A  crowd  or  herd,  as  of  cattle;  a  ahed 
or  hovel  for  cattle.    [Local.] 

Hemming,  Hlmwilng  (hemlng,  him'ingX  n. 
A  shoe  or  sandal  made  of  raw  hide. 

Hemop^ralB,  Hemoptoe  (h£-mop'tis-i^  h6- 
mop'to-e),  n.  Same  as  Hcemoptysis  (which 
seeX 

HemoxThase  (h^^mor-AJX  ^  [Or.  Aotmor- 
rhagia  —  haima,  blood,  and  rhimymi,  to 
break,  to  burst]  A  dlsdiaxge  of  blood  from 
the  blood-vessels. 

Hemorrhagic  (hS-mor-aflkX  a-  Pertaining 
to  a  flux  of  blood;  consisting  in  heraor^ 
rhage. 

Hemorrhagyt  (hS'mor-A-JiX  ^  Henor- 
rhage.     Ray. 

Hemorrhoid  1  (hfi'mor-oidX  n.  [See  Hb- 
iiOEBUOii>s.]    A  venomous  worm  or 


F&te,  fttr,  fat,  f»ll;       m€,  met,  h6r;       i^e,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tQbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  8c  abune;     f,  So.  f^ 


HCHORRHOIDAI. 


ludlMi  nuieljf,  dIUl 

diu.  ii  Uu  wireeat  Uw  lutrcoUc  drug  bhmng 
orbuhlilL  (See  Bhahq.)  Theplutaol  (lie 
leniu  SuiMTlen  ut  knawo  by  ihr 


Hamp-aarlmony  (hemp-u'ri-iaDo-Di 


in  (hemp'n),  a  UulgDfhemp: 
hBinpen  cor^  ^  Uetaptn  eoiiar,  wn 
eaudlt.  Ihs  nooH  of  Uie  hmgimn'i 


.JocUlUW^'M.glddjJOlL, 

^fl  (hpmp'i),  a,  oofluiih;  riot* 
.    IScolth.] 


forOaleopeki  ^ 

(hemp'iUUn).!!.  A  CblncM  uid 

--'—  ofoMiBi  {Oiaoumnpt  tu- 
rn of  whose  leave!  mrdafle 


(bemp'itdj,  h.     The  aaed  at 

_..  .T (hemp'l),  o.  UkehempL   'A  ootlon. 
or AfniwklndDlmoM.'    HoimU.    [Bare.] 

ttwiweitt  HHnMlTKt  HHnMlT«i,ti)»n. 

pi.     Tbunielna.    Chawmr. 
HnnniMl  (bem'MlchX  1    A  pMSllar  ktni) 
of  *tlt«h  DUiile  by  dnwing  out  a  lev  parallel 
Ihreadi  and  laiteniiw  Iha  aoaa  (hreadi  Id 
wicicwafve  imaU  cluiMn 

bi  bimMlli^ 
BtUIlM  (hfmOi),  n.     na  roe  In  IK  third 

Ban  <hen).  n.  [A  Bai.  km,  henat,  a  word 
conuiwntottieTeutonlclanffiuaea;ooni]  "^ 
An,  loaL  Amta.  a.  A>  n».  ben— the  lamln 
correepondlna  lo  A  Bai.  and  Ootb.  hona,  v. 
ABaii,O.AaAK,IceL  AanJ,acDok.  Tliewatd 
lor  cock  in  tiMM  IsngnagM  !•  enienll]'  re- 
Eanled  aa  d^l^ng  the  crier,  the  liiURr, 
aodcoDDeclsd  wllbL.  «fw,  toilns.1  The 
Kmale  ol  any  kind  ot  bud:  eapeclallj,  the 
lemale  of  the  dumeatlc  or  bam-jard  fowl. 
There  are  numeroiu  larietlea  of  the  dooiea- 
tlc  hflii.  BriUah  and  foreign,  aome  Talned 
lor  their  layJiig  qualltle*.  tome 
Caltening,uttaeDurklDg,l " 


quickly  fi    .     . 

and  la  particDlaiiy 

fowli,  hence  the  nakuo.     oyiwo  am  «biu  w 

eat  It  with  Imponl^.     Called  alao  Stinking 

HanUt  (hen'blt). 


BU  (hen'blJad-nea^  n 

ilght-bltndaeB. 


Hyoto- 


Hen-cttTer  (ben'Ui-Tl).  n.     Bea-coap. 

(Scotch.  1 
Hnua  (hnu),  ads.    IO.k  htnnti.  hmi;  A. 

Sax.  kaman,  JUofia,  hence;  fie.  Apru,  hence; 

G.  AJn;  0.0.  and  Ootti.  hina,  bence.    Hente 

In  Ae,  Aep0,  ^c ,  aa  item  and  two  iulRxee  — 
(n)  n.  orlginallypertiapa  the  locative  of  the 

ol  the  genltlTe.  The  (ono  Amiui  (tienca) 
waa  mppUattns  older  henne  hi  the  tour- 
teenth  century.]    1.  From  tUa  place. 

ft.  From  thti  time;  in  tbefutore;  aa,a  week 
AeiK*.  'A  yearAntoa.'  lAKie.—S.Fima 


om  Bomeuiing  Ju^  befo] 


lieqiul  toawayl  b^ne< 

Ewlr  tsHniRTD-  win  -F  ittt,  unl  ti-a.    Slut. 

HMOet  thflOi).  et  To  aenJ  away ;  to  dea- 
pitch.  '  Hl>  dog  he  hinted.'  Sir  P.  Sidim. 

HanoefOrUi  (heiu'forth,  bent-lorth').  041. 
TiDin  thli  time  forward. 
1  ncm  fm  iHt  ridr  *mr/>rit  wOl  Hny.  MilBfi. 

BenotfOrward  (hena-for'wtrd),  adv.  From 
thU  time  forward;  henceforth.  ■  Htnet/ar- 
■Hrduberetofore.'    Cimdm. 

Haii(^lM7t(henBh1»lXn.  [SeeBlNCDlUll,] 

BtnoEiiuui  (henih'man),  iv    [finally  n- 


trom  O.B.  and 
original : 

fi,  It.  (OBi      US,  ling; 


haDOcli:  but  Skeat  lakei  It 

'    ~       uiuof.  a  hone  (D. 
1  im.  MngU).  On 


(honTiOp),  Ft. 

(hend),, 
\  Adivian 
See  Baud.]    1 

,)  Baiti^,')  a.   (O.X.Ainid«,' probably 
to  Aend,  to  aeize,  and  hand;  comp, 
icel  Ainri.  (kill,  grace;  AenCo,  (o  be  becom- 
ing.)   CIvU,  courteoQ).    'flmdv  Nlcbolaa.' 
Oaucer. 

nxon  (hen-de^ca 

in  ildu  u 

„    ......deTia-ill-Uh''ik),  n, 

metllcal  line  of  eleien  lyl- 

HaOMMTlUUo  <hen-de-ka-Bll-lab"lkX  u. 
Same  aa  HtHdnatgUiMt. 

BendMunUbU  (hen-de'ka-ilIU-blX  n. 
[Or.  Iitiulitatgtkibet—lunitrta.  eleien.  and 
iirllaM,aij11able.1  A  metrical  line  of  eleren 

,_  (han>dl'a-dli).  n,    (Fram  Or. 

hen  dia  djfoin,  one  by  two.  ]     In  rktt  a 

■lead  ol  one  >ubatantlie,  or  a  lubitantlve 
and  adJecUTc;  or  a  figure  In  which  the  aame 
"ilipreienled  by  two  worda  or  pbruei. 
i-dl1Ver(hen'driT-«r),n.  Akbidofhawk; 
....  hen-tiarrler.    See  HahriKh. 

Bend7t  (hend'l),  a.     See  Hehdi. 

"— (ben'eg),  n.    Aben'tegg. 


iSnSSiti?? 

i 

i.ssa,- 

^°r^"^*^ 

"*"              c,*™. 

HMi-hiraie(hen'hou.),n.  Ahonaeor.helter 

Ben-tltuiT  (hen'hui-d).  n.  A  man  who 
omclouily  Inlerferei  in  women'i  aSaln;  a 
cotqneui.    Haaitcttt. 

Ben-moQld  (hen'm61d),  n.   A  kind  of  black 

BSSS?(hSn'na),n.  [At.  Aimid-o.  ]  1.  The  plant 
LaoKnia  tatrmit,  oat  order  LythrBCeB, 

the  powdered  learei  form  *  luge  article  ol 
siporttoPenlaandtheTurkiih  poueiaion^ 
In  which  couutriea  they  are  HKd  to  dye  the 


nskonsd  a  dUUnct  >pei;lei  under  thg  uuna 
ol  h.  tpi-aatn.—l  Tlis  pule  made  ot  the 
pavdered  I«>«  ol  tbe  plsnL 
Satme,  n.     B«nie  i*  J/aiiu. 

Senna,  I  HumM,  I  adv.    \  Sea  HeBOt.  ] 

Hence.     Oaxictr.    WritMD  al»  Bmom. 
ne-ri),  n.     Aa  laclowd  pUoa 


Hsupack  (hen'pek),  t.C  [ffm  a 
■uTi  ■  iHct  tb»l  cocKi,  though  Ti 
■t  Urge,  are  freqnenllr  under  bei 
mentln  coopa"    Brtutr.]    To  g 

upper  hand  ol  her  hoitWDil 


,  (hen'pektX  a.  OoieniedbroDe'a 

jr  (hBn'pek-«-rtl  n.    The  condl- 

tlun  of  being  henpecked. 

Hwirl(4«aC''™-ri'ahBn>.  n.  JBccfcf.  (n)  a  fol- 
lower of  Hcntv,  a  monk  of  the  tweltlii  cen- 
tury, who  njected  the  bapllBm  ot  Inranti. 
(A)  A  fullooer  or  adhei-ent  ol  the  Bmaeror 
Uenry  IV.  who  oppoied  Oregoir  VH.  In 
favour  of  the  antl.pope  Clament  III. 

Benrooat  (hen'roit),  u.  A  place  where 
ponUr>  real  at  ntght 

Henry-rUa  <h«iM-rf-fl),  n.  A  rtno  called 
after  Ur.  Henry,  an  eminent  Edinburgh 
gunrnnlier,  by  whom  It  wu  deaigned  and 

Bentfoot  (henifntX  "-    An  umbelllferoui 

Slant  tCa^ealii  OAtuaidea)  found  growing 
1  conilleldi  in  a  chalky  wll ,  it  Is  an  un- 

H«Ilt,IHlUtt  (henl.  hhit).n.  Oraip;  oppor- 
tnnlty  or  oonuion  eelied.    See  Hend. 


unknown  precious  itone.  Gr  htvar.hfpatot, 
the  llTer.j  A  fetid  nrlsly  of  lulphate  of 
baryta.  It  aomatlitiei  occurs  In  globular 
maaseSy  and  ia  either  compact  or  of  a 
follat*d  structure.   By  friction  or  the  appU- 

that  of  BUlphuntled  hydrogen,  due  to  (be 
Hepatltl*  (h«.pBt-l'ti>).  iL    IL..  from  at. 

thelfier'"'  °     '"  ma  on  o 

EepatlHitlon  Oifpat-li-fihonX  «.    [See 

Hefatiee.)    1.  In  paUUL  the  condeuiatlon 

of  a  texture  so  u  to  reaembta  the  liver. 

liiua  the  lungs. 


HEFTATBOCB 

H*pUfon(hep'ta«onXn.  (Or.  trpu.  term 

and  gonin,  an  angle  f  I.  In  gtotn.  a  plan 
llgure  conalatluE  of  aenn  aides  and  as  man 
angle*.— 2.  In  jorL  a  place  that  haa  aetei 
bastions  (or  defenee. 
Haptesontl  (hep-tag'on-*lX  >.  Havini 
— iglflsor  ildei. —Btptetmal  nu  infctrt 


tot  polygonal 


natten  so  that  they 


wlthsn 


jger  pervious 
impregnating 


ird.-  per.  hepalimg  (Gr.  kepatue,  to  be 
iiice  the  liver  or  Uver-coloured,  From  hfjsar, 
AjjHliK.the  Uier.l  1.  To  gorge  with  elfused 


iretpiate  with  sulpliuretled  hydrogen. 


ale  (hi-pst'e-s 
andlt«U,atuiii 


ia  o/the 


BepAtMantlO  (he-pat-O-als'tlk),  a.     [Or. 

hipar.  U)«Io(,  liver,  and  cvitu,  a  bladder.] 

In  anat.  relating  both  to  the  liver  and  the 

gall-bladder 
HepatonitTlC  Oift^pal-a-gas'trik),  a,     [Or. 

hipar.  Mpatot,  and  gattir,  the  belly.  I    In 


destfiptkn.']  A  deecrlption  of  the  liver. 
HspatoUthiUla  (he-pstH)-ll.lhl''a-sli). 
|Gr.    hifar,  hipaiot,  liver,  end   lithiat 


reRinp.]   T0Mi2e;to      liiei 


iwelling  o; 


Hantiiu,  HlntlttC  (henl'ing.  hint'lDgX  n. 
[ftom  Jiinl.  ftiiif.  to  tnkv.  Ai  1  In  om.  the 
lorrov  with  which  a  pluiighman  Oniuies  hli 


A  popular  name  of 


BaawKTs  (hen'wir).  n 
the  plant  Alaria  a-"' 


Ben-wue,  Han-womui  (heu'wir.  heu'wn- 

nun).  H.     A  wooiaa  who  takei  charge  of 

HwiTniaDf  (hangke'maD).  n,    A  henchman. 

Hfl-«llt  (!ii'6k),   n.-    A    »mbrB- looking 

haa  thres.l1ike  Jointed  furrowed  pendent 
branehes  without  leaves,  but  with  small 
toothed  sheatlii  at  the  lolnts. 

HapCbepXn  ISeeHir.]  The  fruit  of  the 
wHd  dog-roae:  a  hip. 

Bepar  ^t'pUr).  n.  [Or.  hipar.  the  liver.] 
A  term  applied  ^i:j  the  old  chemists  to  vari- 
ous compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  metals, 


HapttlO,  B«^tlaBl<h«-pat'lk.  h«-pat'lk-al). 

ngtot 

**pa(tearlet7i 
sulphuretted  hydrogeo  gas.  — ffc- 

Thnititeui'iEM.sulldiurBtot  Iron.  —Hirntit 
*uz,  bllJiHU  flui. 

Bapatle  (hl-pat'lk),  n.     l  A  disorder  of  the 
■tier— £.  A  medicine  supposed  to  act  uo  the 

Hep»Uc«  (h6-p«t'_lk-aj,  n.     A  sub-genus  o( 

Ihree-lobad 
pietiy  blue. 

I'Jta.anatlveof  Europe,  laa  favourite  sprin 

Bspatic*  (]'*'P*t'l-s«),  n.  fL    Uverworti 

Bspatlte  (he'piit-ltX  «■     [L.  ktpatilit,  a 


HepatOiThmt  (h^'pat-o-r^'a),  n.  (Or.A^nr, 
A^(oi,  aodrAid,  toOow,!  A  morbid  flow 
ofliile. 

BapatOKopy  (h^-pat-otlia'pi).  n.  [Or.  U- 
p^r,  hfpatot,  the  uVer,  and  uopeO,  to  view.] 
The  HTl  or  prattlcB  of  divination  by  inspect- 

Bapatm  (hep'a-tus).  n.  [Or  A^ur,  A«paldi, 
the  liver.]  A  genus  of  brachyurous  decapod 
cnistaceiTii  found  in  South  America,  and 
so  named  from  Its  Uver.coloured  marking. 

Bap-bTtar,  Bap-bmnble  (hepiiri  «r,  hep'- 

bram-hl),  n.     flames  ot  the  dog-rose. 
Hapa.)  n.    A  heap.— To  htpt,  together;  In  a 

heap.    CTniKcr. 
HaphMttM  (h«-fes'loB).  n.     In  mtriA.  (he 
■-  iqultalentof  Uia  Latin  Vulcan.    See 

ilghtniate.  and  'Mi 

belonging  to  the  family  flombyclda.  known 

the  rapidity  of  their  flight.  To  this  family 
belong  the  ghost-moth  (Hrpialui  hunvdx) 
and  the  goat-moth  (Ciiuusliirnitwnt'iV  The 
Urvig  butrow  In  the  roots  or  beneath  the 

group  Xylolropha. 
SapooDA-Roo  (he-ptnia-ray  n.     The  native 

name  of  thr  great  flylng-phalanger  (PtUtn- 

rru  au.lralu).  a  Hyliig  manuplal  ot  Aus- 

tralla.     Set  »'LT]H<1-l'UAL*KaElL 
Bappm  (hep'penl.  a.     [A.  Rai.  Aap,  lit  | 

B^Wtr  (fiep'piBr),  II    The  parr  or  young  of 
the  Hlmon, 
BaptacBpralBTChep-taksp'siil-erXa.   [Gr. 

BepUdbord  (heo'U-konl).  n.    (Or.  Ae;pU,  ' 

ocUve  without  the  upper  note.  '  (ft)  An  In- 
•tmment  with  seven  strings,  u  the  Ij-re.—  ' 
2.  Tn  anfieni  pottry,  a  composition  sung  to 
the  sound  of  seien  chords.  i 

Haptada  (hep'tadX  n.  (Fr.;  L  heptai.  at. 
hipUu.  hrpladtt.  iitfm  \tpta,  seven.]    The 


.  prograsloa 

1.  tl.  11.  IB.  *o.,  arithmetical  pro„.__ 

1.  T.  IB.  M.  Ac,  heplagoual  numhera.  One 
of  the  properties  ot  Iheaa  nnmben  Is.  (hat 
if  they  are  multiplied  by  40,  and  B  Is  addsd 
to  the  product,  the  sum  will  be  a  square 

HeptajTrn  (hep'ta-]In),  n.    [Or.  Afsta.serea. 

and  ^iw>,  a  woman.]   In  fcol.  a  plant  which 

HepUnriia  (bep-ta-JIn'l-a),  n.  pt.  In  the 
Llnnsan  system,  the  class  including  piauta 

Heptaciriu)ii&  Haptanslan  (hep-uj'in- 

ua,  hep-ta-Jlii'l-an},  a.    uiboL  havlug  seren 

BaptaUwdnl  (hep^ta  hfdralX  a.     BaTli« 


■a-h*'(_ 

E.  ktxakedt 


■dralK 
■rtrofl 


Beptahazajiadral  ^ep-ta-hi 

Presenting  seve 
another,  each  range  containing  ail  faces. 
Haptain«reds(hep-tam'«-rM).».iar  hepta. 

divides  Into  se»u  parts' 
Beptamaron (hep-tam'e-ron), n.  [Or.Aspfa, 
seven,  and  hlmtra,  a  day.]  A  book  or  t«a- 

Beptainar011l(hep-tam't-rus),a.  [Gr.Acpta, 

seren.and  TniTDi.apart]  In  ibot  conalatlng 
ot  seven  parta;  havinK  Its  parta  In  suretii 

Septandar  Oiep-tan'd«r},  n.  In  tot.  a  plant 
of  the  Llnniean  class  Heptandrla. 

BeptandrU  (hep-tan'dri-aX  n.  pi-  [Or. 
Aepta,  seven,  and  nnA-. 


niean  system  of  planta 

\   ThDreliDnlyoneBiiUah 


"\    There  Isoniy  one  i 

example   of   the 
^    Trientaiiietirmaa.  9 


HapUTHWUrfliep-tang'gli-lerXa .  [Or. 

seven,  and   E.    nt^TUUr.]     BavlnK 

angles. 
Baptapatalons  (hep-ta-pefal-nix  a,    lOr- 

hepta,  aeven,  and  jxtattm,  a  leaf.]    In  Dot 

haling  seven  petals  in  the  contlla. 
Bsptaphonr  (hap- tar  on  l),  n.    [Or.  i 

■even,  and  phini,  sound]     The  unl 

Baptaptu^DIU  (hep-ta-nilns  or  hep 

us),a.  [Gr  Atpta.BeTen.andplktilltm.alMt] 


■Isting  of  a  heptarchy.     Wai 


niep-Urk'iit).  n.  A  ni 
one  uivjHOD  of  a  heptarchy.  ITarfois 
HaptarclvCtiep't«ri[-0,n.  |arjtnxa.i. 
and  arthf,  rule.)    A  government  by  it 


nfary  governed  bj  aeren 
I  1*  ntually  applied  to 
[ou  kingdoms  which  are 
le  English  histories  tu 


persons     The  word 
the  seven  Ang'-  "— 
represented  h 
haveailated  loreomi 

doms,  according  to  t 

Saiona  (Wesse»X  Eal ,_     .  

East  Angles,  Mercla,  and  Martbumberland- 
But  In  potnt  ot  fact  there  was  no  pailod  ol 

history  when  Iheee  Bevel    ' '      ' "   * 

together,  -■-  -  "■-  - 


or'connnest  fresh  subdMslons  and  ODi 
of  territory  were  being  conUnnally  mad 
"■     ■  i{hep-ta-sp«r'mnay  a,   I 


BeplUlOt(hep' 


pine,  pini     nOte,  d 


(  having  a  pericarp  containing  seven  seedk 
BaptaUilOh  (hep'ta-tOk).  n.  [Or  krfxa, 
seven,  and  IfUcAm,  boo*.]    Tke  Hist  saves 

oil,  pound;       li,  3c.  attune;      J.  Be.  fait- 


HKF-TREK 

Hsp-tTM  (hsii'lrt),  n.     Tbe  wOd  dog-row 
(Rw  atninay 


nUlned  In  the  Ugh 
lUtlan  or  Bdfthosd 
ulKorlcu  mobllB  Kqnid 
ilUscHKU  odour,  llld  ti 


HBi)tyl«M<h«B'tll-*o).ii  (C,H|,.)  Ahrlro- 
cwlioo,  homoloeom  and  polymeric  wMi 
athylcne,  conUlned  In  the  light  oil  obtilnsd 
by  the  diitJIUtlon  of  B«tho>d  -■  "  — 
- ■ ~'-M  mobile  III 


L  A  loreninnir:  «  pncunor;  a  hirbinggr. 

-riirald^  CMtffi:.  Or  CoU»je  ri^  >™i.  in 

byRlcliinlllT.lnlMS.  The  harBldi  iibov« 
iDflDtloned,  togflthflT  blth  tho  f&rl-nianh^ 
uid  ft  Hcretvy,  ara  the  memben  of  thii 
corporftlloB.     In  Sootluid  thn  cormponrt- 


._(«llt.OI  __ 

'W  alM  equlvilf  n'.  ._  , 

__  . ThaoriglimlaccuMiy« 


kgra,  htcm    Tha  or 

Mil™""" 


l»oV-S  Tha'objac 
aooal  proooun  At 
'    Sluik. 


I  A.  8u.  hira.  lum 


En.   A  pcefli.    See  Hak. 
Ban,Han(ta«^h«'r«),n.    laOntllim 

the  nipnnic  goddeat  of  haaTsn.  the  « 

and  ilitar  of  Zena,  callad  June  bf 

Roicana.    Bea  JDMO. 
Bonolflldaii.  Ran>«Udui  {he-n-ktl'dt 

B.     [Or  HtnMtt.  H '-  — "  --—-  " 


I    Que  ol  Ul< 


U  Dl  Herafclaa 


idanta  ol  Bsraklei 


who  dsnisd  that  th«  i 

ftQthorily  ot  the  '. - _ 

BaiUtBnm  (he-rak^eum).  n.  [Prom  Hm- 
iUi.  HariHlM— tmm  ft  plant  conascnfaid  to 
him.  I  A  ^nui  of  IftTice  hisrtw^  nat  ordfT 
I'mbolUIent;  th«  cow-patanepa:  ff.  Srhon- 
dytiMOi  (Che  common  cow-paianep)  li  ten 
common  In  EngUnd  la  damp  meadow- 
ground  and  paaturei.     It  li  a  tail  ca%twb- 

KjwlDI  plaai.  with  plnnaU  leamand  large 
I  umbstiol  dlrty-whlte  llovcra  Hogi  Bra 
fODd  at  II.  benca  It  It  ollon  called  Hag-iKeil. 
It  la  uld  to  be  vholeamne  and  nouriihlng 
(or  calUa  Id  genoraL  B.  giganUnrn  (tbe 
Siberian  cow-pannep)  ia  oflen  grown  In 
thrubberiaa 
Oaimld  (he'rald),  n.  [Fr.  JWrout;  O.Tt.  h*- 
n  rtit ,  Ji^tatd  .harald.^.-.O.  AarD^d^probabl; 

and  imtUn,  G.  mllan.  to  managei  to  rula.j 

or  proclaim  war,  to  challenge  to  battle,  to 
proclaim  peace,  and  to  bear  meiaaffei  from 

whoae  baalaeM  ia  to  manSial,  order,  and 
conduct  rofal  cavalcadei.  ceramonlee  at 
caronatloua,  royal  marrtagaft,  Initallatlona, 
creation)  ol  dnkea  and  olber  noblei.  am- 
baialea.  fuDeral  proccBloDft.  declaratlont  of 
war.  mvclanatlona  ol  peace,  Ac ;  alan, 
reeord  and  bUion  the  amta  ol  the  — *-" 
and  gentry,  and  to  regulate  abuxa 
Id  En^Und  the  three  principal  hei 
called  CtnffiV'^n'U-  ^Klso.)^ 


,  O.Hai.  Barult.  1 


nobilltT 


Ml  Eiao'-ilf-an'U    (See  K 
a  Ihera  an  lii  >nWdIn 


ler.WIm 
andVorlL  In  Scotland  the  chief 
calird  Lum  Kiia-al-anu,  and 
lis  Hvenl  luborduiale  heraldi.  — 


hei^d* 


ItenMi 

to  the  ihlald  and  mantle  Hgu  red  by  heraldic 
pain  (en  In  depicting  coftl-armour. 

H«iftliUc(b«-iald'lk),a.  Pertaining  to  heraldi 
or  heraldry;  aa,  lutraUie  dellneaTlona 

Beniaicallr  (ht-nad'lk-ftl-ll),  ade.     In  a 


Benldiy  (he'rald  riX  >>-     The  art  or 

record  log  genaaloglei  and  blazoning 

latea  to  the  manhairina  ol  cavdcadei 
eeaalona,  and  other  public  cennionlei 


Beralddllp  (he'rald-ahlp),  n.    The  oKlce 


I    1.  A  plant  or  Tegetabh 

;culeat  etalk  or  ateni,  wnicn  uie>  to 


iictinca 


which  ipringi  Iror 

lUm  or  italk.  the , 

Berteoecnu  (htrb-i'ihuaj.  a.  [L  Ktrta- 
aui,  Irom  luiia.  a  herb.)  1.  Fertainlng 
toherba. — Nerbaceout  pianii.  planta  which 

culent  Tegetablee.     01  herbaceoiu  planta. 

■ulidttiDg  two  rean;  othcn  are  perennial, 
being  perpetaaled  for  many  yean  by  their 

—HtHxuriiui  ttein,  a  «nit,  not  wooiij  Item. 
X.  Feeding  on  Tegelabloi:  herblvoroua 

HBrtan  (htrb'i)),  n.  [Fr.  See  nsRB.| 
1.  Hertia  collectirely;  green  lood  for  beaiti; 
graaa;  paature. 


2  Id  law,  the  Ubertv  or  right  ol  paature  In 

HBrlNti^(h«Tb'Ud),a.  Coiered  wlthherb- 

aarbal  (htrb'all  n.  1.  A  book  containing 
the  name*  and  deicriptloni  of  planta,  or  tha 
elawei,  genera,  apeclea.  and  qualiliai  of 

planti  dried  and  preacned;  a  hortna  ilcciu; 

HartMl  (tilrlr'a]),  a.    Pertaining  to  herba. 


ict'iltirA  )  AplanLDeriiii 


BetDftllim  (hirh'al-iun).  i 


.  The  knowledge 
A  peraon  iklUed 


BoilMtltnm  (h«r-bi'rl  om),  H.  [LL..  fn 
L.  luria.  See  Herb.]  1.  A  collection 
dried  planta  lyitcmatlcally  arranged.— £ 
hook  or  other  contrifanee  for  preaerri 
dried  ipecimeni  of  planta;  a  hortoi  aicci 
Barbarin  (tatrb'a-riiX  Same  aa  Hrrbori 
HsrlMrr  (Mri/a-rt),  n.     A  garden  of  plati 


lome  alea    See  Obdh. 
B«rb-«liriitopbar(h«rb-kri>'lA-frir),n.  [St. 

ChrittopiuT'shtTb  ]   Aplant,  Je^teaijjfcafa. 

Called  alw  fianc  brrrv.     See  ACTAA. 
HerbelBt  (bSrb'el-eti  n. 


Bwb«nr*ODT,t  n.    A  provider  of  lodglnga; 

HeA«nre,t  n.    [See  Rabbour.)    ADiun:a 

EwMnrct  I.e.      To  lodge;   to  harbour. 
CAou«f 

[L  fttjjfrem., 
0,  tu  glow  Into 
herba,  a  herb.] 


drawing  into  herba. 
BBrb-gBTard  (htrb-|Ai'«rd),  n.     A 

.^TopodiuTn  Podaaraivx.    See  QouTi 
Barb-graca  (h*rii^'n*«\  i    *  nlani 

Shai.    Bee  BUB. 


on  both  vegetaliie  mid  animal  food. 
Berbldrhtrb'Idl.a.  [LArrti'ifiuJromAerfta, 

aherb.]    Covered  with  herba     [Bare] 
BwbUeroDa  (h*rb-irer-ii»).  a.     Bearing 

BerbUt  (Mrl^lM),  n.    One  tkilled  in  herba; 
a  herballil. 
HvMToni  (hirb-iv'a-ni),  n.  pi.    (See  HgR- 

on  herlii  or  vegelal>iea 
BerblTor*  (herb'i-v6r),  n.    A  herbtvoroM 

HerUTorouB  (hirb-iv'a-rua).  a.    [L.  turha. 


Bartii«t(hlrblet).  H.     A 


t).  n.     A  herballat 
i(hfrb'or-li-*"ahou),ii,  (From 

esearch.— 1  rto  llguie 


Herborlie  Ci«rb'or-lI),  e.i  pret  A  pp.  Aer- 
boriird;  ppr.  htrborixinrt,  [Fr.  Arr^Di-ifrr. 
for  AcrbartKT,  from  httbarium  (which  tee)  | 
To  March  for  plant*,  or  to  aeek  new  apeciei 
ot  planta ;  to  boladin. 


(Mrb'or-li),  v.t    To  form  the 

rrea  of  pkuiti  in.  aa  minerala     Called 
Arboriif. 


•earcfaei  for  planta 


BOCR.]  Place  of  temporary 
daily  for  troopt.    P    • 

BnbaH,  Hsrboiu  I 

herborv*,  full  of  hi 


ence,  etpe- 

rtitrb'Oi.hirb'ni).*  |L 
rbi.  from  htrha.  a  herb.) 


"dingwl 

.puii  OiArb-pa'rla],  n.   A  plants  Par^ 

t-\falia.  nat  order  Trilliaceai.  called 

FVtur.totf  and  Q3ie-berry      See  PahtS- 

Harb-rab«rt  (h*rb-ro'b*rti,  11     A  plant, 

■     !innum,  called  a!ao  SHii*- 

It  II  aitrinoent  and  aro- 

uaeful  in  nephntic  diaorden. 

ent),  a.     Containing 

Barbwomui  {hirb'wu-man),  n.    A  wonuo 


:.     1.  Ot  or  per- 

pnaeialun  of  great  atrength.     'IlercuUan 

Samion.'    JfilCon.— Z.  Very  great,  dlfncDlt. 

I     or  dftDiteron) ;  aach  aa  it  wonid  require  Uie 


HERCULES 


494 


HERSBY 


•Thy  Herculean  labours.'  B.  Jonson.— 
8.  Having  extraordinary  strength  and  size; 
such  as  would  be  appropriate  to  Hercules ; 
as,  Herculean  limbs. 

Hercules  (h6rlcO*lSzX  n.  [Or.  HerakUs— 
Hira,  and  kleoa,  glory— lit  Hera's  glory, 
from  the  power  she  obtained  over  him  at 
birth.  ]  1.  A  celebrated  hero  of  Greek  my- 
thology, the  offspring  of  Zeus  and  Alcmene, 
daughter  of  Electryon  king  of  MycensD.  He 
performed  a  number  of  extraordinary  feats, 
which  are  generally  called  the  Labourt  qf 


Hercules  slaying  the  Hydra.— From  tculpcure  at 
Florence. 

Hereulet;  he  is  represented  as  brawny  and 
muscular,  with  broad  shoulders,  generally 
naked,  with  a  lion's  skin  and  a  club.  The 
illustration  represents  the  second  labour 
of  Hercules,  the  slaying  of  the  Lemsean 
hydra.— 2.  A  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  containing  over  100  stars. 

Hercnles-beetle  (h«T^&-iezb«-ti),  n.  A 
very  large  Brazilian  lamellicom  beetle  {Scar- 
about  or  I>yna*te$  Hercules).  An  enormous 
horn  projects  from  the  head  of  the  male, 
and  there  is  a  smaller  similar  projection 
from  the  thorax,  so  that  the  animal  resem- 
bles a  pair  of  pincers  with  the  body  for  the 
handle.  The  oeetle  attains  the  length  of  6 
inches. 

Hercsmlan  ni£r-sin'i-anX  a.  rFrom  L.  Her- 
cynia  {SUva),  Hercynius  (Sa(tu»%  the  Her- 
cvnian  forest  The  word  still  appears  in 
the  Harx  Mountains.]  Denoting  an  exten- 
■ive  forest  in  Germany,  the  remains  of  which 
are  now  in  Suabia. 

The  reindeer  lingered  on  in  the  Hercynian  forest 
that  overshadowed  North  Germany  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Julius  Oesar.  Edtn.  Rev. 

Herd  (h6rd).  n.  [A.  Sax.  hiord,  heord;  comp. 
Goth,  hairda,  D.  herde,  Icel.  hj6rd,  G.  heerae, 
a  herd ;  Icel.  hu'da,  to  guard,  to  keep  or 
tend.  ]  1.  A  number  of  beasts  feeding 
or  driven  together;  as,  a  herd  of  horses, 
oxen,  cattle,  camels,  elephants,  bucks,  harts: 
generally  distinguished  from  Jlock  in  being 
chiefly  applied  to  the  larger  animals;  as,  a 
Jlock  of  sheep,  goats,  or  birds.— 2.  A  com- 
pany of  men  or  people,  in  contempt  or  de- 
testation; a  crowd;  a  rabble:  m>  a  vulgar 
herd.    '  Herd  of  Catilines.'    Dryden, 

You  can  never  interest  the  common  hertt  fai  Ihc 
abstract  question.  CoUrittgt. 

Herd  (hirdi  r.t.  1.  To  unite  or  associate, 
as  beasts;  to  feed  or  run  in  collections;  as, 
most  kinds  of  beasts  manifest  a  disposition 
to  herd.—t.  To  associate;  to  unite  in  com- 
panies customarily  or  by  inclination;  to  be* 
come  one  of  any  number  or  party. 

Ill  herd  among  his  friends  and  seem  one  of  the 
number.  Addison, 

Herd  (h^rdX  v •^  To  form  or  put  into  a 
herd. 

The  rest  .  .  .  are  herded  whh  die  TuLrar. 

B.  7ottsoM. 
Herd  (h^rd),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hirde,  hyrde,  a 
herdsman  or  shepherd ;  comp.  Goth,  hair- 
d4n§,  IceL  hirdi,  Dan.  hyrde^  G.  hirt:  from 
the  same  root  as  the  preceding.]  A  keeper 
of  cattle  or  sheep:  a  shepherd.  (Seldom 
used  in  this  sense  now  in  England  except  in 
composition,  as  shepA«ni,  goat-Aerd.  swine- 
herd,  but  in  conunon  use  in  Scotland.] 

Sure  he  presumed  of  praise,  who  came  to  stock 
The  ethereal  pastures  with  so  fair  a  (lock. 
Burnished  ana  battening  on  their  food  to  show 
The  dilijjence  of  careful  Vri^  below.      Dryden. 

Herd  (h^rd).  v.L  To  take  care  <rf  or  tend,  as 
cattle.    [Scotoh.] 

Herd  (hdrd),  v.i.  To  act  as  a  herd  or  shep- 
herd; to  tend  cattle;  to  take  care  of  a  flock. 
[Scotch.] 


Herdft  Herde,t  pret.  &  pp.  of  hear.  Chau- 
cer. 

Herdeil,t  pre!  pi  of  hear.    Chaucer. 

Herder  (h6rd'6r).  n.    A  herdsman.  [Rare.] 

Herderlte  (h£rd6r-ItX  n.  [In  honour  of 
Baron  Herder  its  discoverer.]  A  mineral 
which  occurs  in  crysUls  of  a  gravish  and 
yellowish-white  colour.  It  is  probal>ly  an 
anhydrous  sulphate  of  alumina  and  lime 
with  fluorine. 

Herde8,tn.j><.  Hards;  coarse  flax.  Chaucer. 

Herdess  t  (h^rd'es),  n.    A  shepherdess. 

Herdewlcht  (h^rd'wichX  n.  [Herd,  and 
wich,  a  place  of  shelter,  station.  See  WiOK, 
WiCH.]  A  grange  or  place  for  cattle  or 
husbandry. 

Herdgroomt  (hdrd'grOm),  n.  A  keeper  of 
a  herd.    Spenser. 

Herdman,  Herdsman  (h«rd'man,  h«rdz'- 
man),  n.    1. 1  The  owner  of  a  herd. 

A  herdsman  rich,  of  much  account  was  he.    Sidn^. 

2.  A  keeper  of  herds;  one  employed  in  tend- 
ing herds  of  cattle.  'Beasts  without  an 
herdman.'    Bp.  Halt 

Herd'e-grass  (h^rdz'gras),  n.  A  name  given 
to  various  grasses  which  are  hi^^ly  esteemed 
for  hay,  particularly  timothy-grass»  foxtail- 
grass,  and  flne-bentgrass. 

Herd8W0inaii(hdrdz'wu-num),fk  A  woman 
who  has  the  care  of  a  herd  or  of  cattle. 

Here  (hSrX  adv.  [Originally  the  locative 
case  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun;  A.  Sax. 
Dan.  and  Goth,  hir,  IceL  hdr,  G.  and  D.  hier, 
here.  It  contains  the  pronominal  element 
seen  in  he.]  1.  In  this  place;  in  the  place 
where  the  speaker  is  present :  opposed  to 
there;  as,  behold,  here  am  I;  build  here 
seven  alters. 

//tre  lies  a  truly  honest  man.  Crashaw*^ 

2.  In  the  present  life  or  stote. 

Thus  shall  you  be  happy  here,  and  more  happy 
hereafter.  Bacon. 

8.  To  this  place;  hither;  as,  come  here. 
Shak.;  Tenny9on.—Here  in  Here't  for  you, 
Here  goes,  &c.,  was  probably  originally 
only  a  sort  of  exclamation  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  something  about  to  be  done,  the 
suliject  in  familiar  phrases  being  gradually 
dropped  out ;  thus,  here's  for  vou  =  here  is 
something  for  you;  here's  to  thee  =  here  is 
a  health  to  thee;  here  goes= A«re  something 
or  somebody  goes,  and,  by  extension,  here 
goL 

Then  her^s  for  earnest.  Dryden. 

Her^s  to  thee,  Dick.  Cowt^. 

— It  it  neither  here  nor  there,  it  is  neither  in 
this  place  nor  in  that;  neither  in  one  place 
nor  in  another:  hence,  it  is  unconnected 
with  the  matter  in  hand;  it  Is  irrelevant;  It 
is  unimportant 

Mine  eyes  do  itch ; 
Doth  that  bode  weeping  T— *  Tis  neither  here  nor  then. 

ShaM. 

—Here  and  there,  in  one  place  and  another; 
in  a  dispersed  manner  or  condition;  thinly 
or  irregularly. 
Here  (hSr),  n.    This  place. 

Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind : 
Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find.     SkaJk. 

Here,t  n.    Hair.    Chaucer. 
Here,tpr<m.   1.  Her;  herself.— S.  Their. 
Here,t  v.t    To  hear.     Cha\leer. 

Hereabout,  Hereabouts  (hir'a-bout,  h«i^a- 
bouts),  adv.  1.  About  this  place;  in  this 
vicinity  or  neighbourhood.— 2.  Concerning 
this.    Mountaffue. 

Herealter(h6r-af  terX  adv.   [From  A«re  and 

after.]    In  time  to  come;  in  some  future 
me  or  stete.   '  Happy  here,  and  more  happy 
hereafter.'    Bacon, 
Hereafter  (hSr-af  ter),  n.    A  future  stete. 

Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  herenper. 

Amdison. 

Hereafter  (hSr-af  t^rX  a.    Future.    *J7ere- 

q^terages.'    Shak. 

Hereakalnes,t  adv.  Against  this.  Chaucer. 
Hereaf  (her-af).  adv.    At  or  by  reason  of 

this;  as,  he  was  offended  hereat 
HerebeforCLt  adv.    Before  this.    Chaucer. 
HerebOtet  (he're-bdt).  n.    [A.  Sax.  here,  an 

army,  and  hod,  a  command.]  A  royal  edict, 

commanding  the  people  into  the  fleld. 
Hereby  (her-blO.  adv.    (From  here  and  fry.] 

1.  By  {nis:  by  means  of  thii.  *  What  is  meant 
hereby.'    Shak. 

Hereby  we  became  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
thin^.  IVatts. 

2.  Close  by;  very  near.  *  Hereby  upon  the 
edge  of  yonder  coppice.'    Shak. 

Heredlpety(h&-red-ip'et-i),  n.  [L.  here- 
dipeta,  a  legacy-hnnieT—heret,  hertdit,  an 
heir,  and  peto,  to  seek.]  Legacy-hunting. 
[Rare.] 


Herodipety.  ot  lei^cy^hnnting,  is  inveighed  agaiMK. 
in  the  clergy  especully,  as  by  the  old  Satirists. 

Jdilntttn 

HeredltabUi^f(he-redl.ta-bU'li.ti),n.  State 
of  being  hereuitable. 

Heredltable  (h€-red'it-a-U),  a.  [LL.  Ktre- 
ditabilit,  from  L.  hereditat,  hereaitatit,  the 
act  of  inheriting,  from  heret,  hertdit,  an 
heir.]  L  That  mav  be  inherited.  [Rare.] 
2.  Cai>able  of  inheriting ;  qualified  to  be  an 
heir.    [Rare.] 

Hereditably  (h§-red'it-a-bli).  adv.  Ins 
herediteble  manner;  by  inheritence. 

The  one -house  owners  belong  hereditmtly  to  ao 
private  persons.  To&At. 

Heredltaxiiexit(h6-r§-dit'a-mentXn.  [From 
heret,  heredit,  an  heir.]  In  law,  snv  spedea 
of  property  that  may  be  inherited;  landa. 
tenements,  anything  coiporeal  or  incorpor- 
aal,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  that  may  de- 
scend to  an  heir.  A  corporeal  hereditament 
is  visible  and  tangible;  an  inecrportal  here- 
ditament is  an  ideal  right,  existing  in  con- 
templation of  law,  issuing  out  of  subttandal 
corporeal  property. 

Hereditarily (hfiredlt-a-ri-U),  adv.  Sy in- 
heritance. 

Hereditary  (hd-red'it-a-rl),  a.  [L.  heredit- 
aritu,  from  heret,  heredit,  an  heir.]  L  De- 
scended by  inheritence;  as,  he  is  in  poa- 
session  of  a  large  hereditary  esUte — 2.  That 
may  descend  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir; 
descendible  to  an  heir-at-law;  as,  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  is  hereditcuTf. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  doctrine  of  indefensible 
hereditary  right  would  have  been  regarded  as  heret- 
ical :  for  it  was  incompatible  with  the  nigh  pretensiofis 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  MaeenUety. 

8.  That  is  or  may  be  transmitted  fh>ro  a 
parent  to  a  child;  as,  hereditary  lolde; 
Hereditary  bravery;  hereditary  disease.— 
Syn.  Ancestral,  patrimonial,  inheritable. 
Heredity  (hfi-reiri-U),  n.  [L.  hereditat,  from 
heret,  heredit,  an  heir.]  In  bid,  hered- 
itary transmission  of  qualities  of  like  kind 
with  those  of  the  parent:  the  doctrine  that 
the  offspring  iuherito  the  characterisUca  of 
the  parent  or  pareute    See  Atavism. 

Already,  in  the  last  two  chapters,  the  law  of  hered- 
itary transmission  has  been  tacitly  asmrncfL  .  .  . 
Understood  in  its  entirety,  the  law  U.  that  each  plant 
or  animal  produces  others  of  like  kind  witli  itselr. .  .  . 
That  wheat  produces  wheat— that  existing  oxen  have 
descended  from  ance&tral  oxen— that  every  unfolding 
organism  eventually  takes  the  form  of  the  cUsi,order. 
genus,  and  species  from  which  it  sprang ;  is  a  tact 
which,  by  force  c^  repetition,  has  acquired  in  oar 
minds  almost  the  an>ect  of  a  necessity.  It  is  in  this, 
however,  that  heredity  is  principally  disptajrcd :  the 
phenomena  commonly  referred  to  it  being  quite 
subordinate  manifestations.  Uerkert  Sfencer. 

Hereidld,  n.    See  Herbzbld. 
Here-lienoe  t  (h€rQiens),  adt.    Ttoba  henoe. 
B.  Jonton. 
Herein  (hCr-inO,  adt.    In  thia 


Herein  b  my  Fatber  glortfed,  that  ye 
friiit.  John  XT.  a 

Hereinafter  niSr-in-af  ter),  ad9.  in  lam,  in 
this  af terwaros:  applied  to  something  after- 
wards to  be  named  or  described. 

This  association  has  taken  into  its  serioos  con- 
sjdemtion  a  proposal,  emanating  from  the  aforesaid 
Samuel  Pickwicic  and  three  other  Pidurkkiaas  here- 
int^/ter  named.  Dichems. 

Herelnto  (h«r-inm  adv.    Into  thia. 
Heremltt  (he^-mitX  n.    A  hennit 
Heremltlcal  (he-re-mif  ik-alX  a.  [See  Hbr- 

MlT.]    Relating  or  iMrteining  to  a  hermit; 

solitary;  secluded  from  sodeqr. 
Heren.  t  a    Made  of  hair.    Chaucer. 
Hereof  (hdr-of),  adv.    Of  this ;  concerning 

this;  from  thia 

Here^came%  it  that  Prince  Harry  is  valanl.    SMmJL 

Hereon  (hSr-onO.  ado.    On  thia 

Hereoat  (her-outO.  adv.    Out  of  thia. 

Here-reinaln  (hfir'rft-min).  n.  Stoy;  resi- 
dence. '  Since  my  here-remain  in  F.ngland  * 
Shak.     [Rare.] 

Hereslaroll  (he-re'si-&rk),  n.  [Gr.  hairttiar- 
chot,  hairettarchit,  haxretit,  heresy,  and 
archi,  rule.]  A  leader  in  heresy:  the  chief 
of  a  sect  of  heretics;  a  prominent  or  arch 
heretic. 

The  pope  declared  him  not  only  an  heretic  but  aa 
heres%arch.  SttUtHgjtoet, 

Hereilarcliy  (he-rfi'si-irk-i),  n.  Chief 
heresy. 

(The  Alcoran)  consists  of  hertxiarekies  aniat* 
our  blessed  Saviour.  Sir  T.  HerSert, 

Hereilograpli«r(he-rfi-8i-og^-f«rXn.  [Or 
hairetit  ana  ffraphd.]  One  who  writea  oo 
heresiea 

Here8lograpliy(he-rA-Bi-og'ra-flXn.  A 
treatise  on  heresy. 

Heresy  (he^-si),  n.  [Fr.  Mrfeie;  L  hctretit- 


Fate.  far.  fat.  fall;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mdve;       tObe.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound:       ti,  Sc.  a)»irtje;      jT.  Sc,  frfL 


Or.  kaimU.  ■  taking.  ■  choodng,  tfas  thing      Uili  u  In 
dioHn,  ipriDclpleDrtetatpTiaciptu,  tmm       thHciuini 
hairwi.  10  Uke.  h1».  hold  )    1.  A  dncti 
or  Ht  ol  prluclplet  It  tultnGe  with  «l 
UilMd  ur  g*ncnll7  ncclTud  principle!:  u 

X'qIod  or  doctilns  landing  (o  cnata  dl- 
oni  an  unuiund  or  UDlatubla  doctrlna  of 


up  bjr  the  will  for  Or  wili't  Hkir.u  4  proof  «  pIvd^B 
dDiiviiOnLDfftll«hcr  QHKIwct,  C^n^t, 

SpMlfloallr— &1d  U«J.  a  rundunanUl  Brror 
In  rallglon.  iH-an  crrer  of  opinion  nipectlng 


•omelandanMnUI  docDina  ot  nllglon 

: :„  ..:.-.j  than  li  an  ««i*bi 

Ghurcl)  an  opinion 


It  dlBen  Irom  that  ot  the  church,  and 

Bomin  Catlinlic  Cburch  ragard  a1*     ~ 
not  within  her  palaaagnlltr  of  hei 
.Scriptural  being  the  (Umdard  ol : 
opinion  Ihat  li  rapnjnar'  ■-  "- 


laagnllt^of hereijr.   The 

ith,  anjr 

dilier  In  (he  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  an  opinion  deemed 
huretlcal  bT  one  body  of  ChiwUni  mar  ■>« 
deemed  nrlho.!oi  by  another  —8.  In  lav.  an 
offence  agalniC  Cbrittlanlty.  conil-ting  In  a 
denial  ot  tome  o(  Ita  euentlil  doctrinea, 
publ  1 1:  It  avowed  ajidobetinately  main  talned. 

H«r«tlO{heTe-tlk),  n.  |L  Itonliau  Or. 
Aainifitot.  able  to  chooee.  heretical,  from 
Aatrto,  to  cbooae     SeaHRRIsT. )   1.  A  per- 

caUT.oneofBnrrellElnn.  but  particularly  the 
Chrbtlan.  who  holda  and  teachea  opinlona 
repDEnant  to  tba  eMabllihsd  Faith,  or  that 
which  U  made  thr  atandardof  orthodoxy; 

Scriptnre,  the  only  nileot  faith  and  prac* 


Her«tlMJ  (he-reflk-al).  a.  Co. 
pertaining  to  hereiy;  contrary  to 
or  generally  ncelf  ed  opinion!  or  principle!; 
eoDtran  to  the  eatabUihed  rell^u!  lalth, 
or  to  what  li  regarded  aa  the  true  faith. 


BaraUMai7(li«-ret'lli-aMI),adD.   Inahere- 

tlcal  maimer:  with  horny. 
B«r«U0Kto(h*-r*t'lk-tc).e.i.    Todeddato 

be  hereiy  or  In  be  a  heralla 
HerctlcUe  (herafl-Hd),  n    [Bmtie,  and 


fud,  payment. 


J    With 

Benyeld.  BoraclU  (he-re-yeld.  1 
n.    [A.  Sax.  timgiUd.  titngOd.  _  _. 
tribute-  Af  rr.  an  army,  and  giii,  pii 

on  the  death  Di~hr!tenaiiL~   Itgnioraiiy 
ooulated  of  the  beat  hone,  ox,  or  cow.    The 
term  corroipondi  to  llie  Engllih  Hrriat 
Bme.1  t>.t.     To  praiaa:  to  honour.      See 

Brnt*,!"  Praise:  hooonr:wonhl p.  Sprntrr. 

Bnlot  (hCri-Dt),  n.  [A.  Sax.  htrtsml.  hrrt- 
yMfu.  a  militarr  preparation;  what  wai 
idven  to  the  lord  01  the  manor  lo  prepar* 
for  war— »««,  an  army,  and  fulu.  proTl- 
<loa,  treaaore.  from  gtalan,  to  grant.)  In 
Baoliili  law.  a  tribute  or  Une.  ai  the  beat 
beaat  or  other  chattel,  payable  to  the  lonl 

ecHor.  Heriot!  from  rrcvholdon  are  now 
rare;  but  heriote  from  cnpyholdera  are  not 
BO.    The  right  or  the  landlDnl.  howerer.  In 


loilgehog.l  iojort.  abeam 
or  bar  armed  with  Iron  aplket  pointing  oul- 

np  apaauuia. 

Hreltabta  fhe^t-a-hl).  o.  [O.ft  kiritahtt, 
abbTBT.  fnim  LL.  hfredildbUit.  See  HlRI- 
r>iTaBLi.)  1.  Capable  of  being  Inherited; 
Inheritable.    See  extract  below,     (Scotch  1 


—nrrOabU  bond,  hi  Scoti  Uiu.  a  bond  for  a 
!um  ot  money,  to  which  U  Joined  for  the 
cndlton'  furtJier  lecurity  a  conveyance  of 
Und  or  of  heritage,  lo  be  held  by  the  credl> 
tor  in  eecurlty  of  the  debC  -BiriuUi  i^gfiU, 


y,  aecntfty  conitlti 


1,— HmteN*  K 

BBritablrO»'rit-ab-ll},  odD.  By  way  otic 
herltancv:  lo  ai  to  he  c^Mble  of  tranamli 
lion  by  iiiherilanca:  aa,  to  convey  a  pto 
party  Striitbly. 

B^UnOur;iit-t]>,  n.  [rt..tnm  L.  lnT, 
ditat.htndUatit.   heritage,    from   htnt4 


If  Uw;  t 


which  li 


Ir  by  deic 


:  In  SeoU  low,  heritable  eaUIe; 


r  landholder  I 

la  heritor. 


TheU  bUidi  liHilcd  dmL  Stutktr. 

BMttor  Ow'rit^r:- n-  irr,  **<((•!■,  an  heir. 
In  SaoU  lau.  the  proprietor  of  a  beritabli 
aublect;  a  proprif' —  —  ' — ''*   '' 

JwltrtX  (he'rit-rfkaX  ».  A  f em 
HSTka,t  r.l  To  hearken.  CAai 
EarUsc.  Hlrllnf  OitrUng), ». 

H«niutt,Heraui(b«r'Dd,hti'ml),'>'f>l.  Sea 

HtnuAlc,  Htnnaloal  (htrmi'ik,  hir-mf- 

IkMIl).  d  Ot  or  rcUUng  to  Hermei  or  Mer- 
cury.    CruftfforTA. 

BennannU  (h*r-miin'nl-BX  n.  pi  [After 
Jfinaann.  once  proleaior  of  botany  at  Ley- 
den.)  A  genu!  of  the  order  BteRullacen. 
oonalatlng  of  nniU  (hrtitia  and  undenhrubi 
moat  abundant  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope, 
but  re preaented  aUa  la  North  Africa  and 

Mtr  (htr-maTrad-i'l-tl),    n. 

, Ulm  {htr-mafrDd-iim).    ». 

[^Sn  below  j  The  lUte  of  behig  herma- 
phrodite; ttie  union  of  the  two  texe*  in  the 
aame  Individual 

BKBMlbrodlt*  (htr-maf ndJI).  n.  [From 
ItcnMiiArDditiw,  aou  of  /rnwui  and  Aphra- 


united  hi 


iwaitht 


bathing  in  the  I 

"-nymph.1   1.  Ai 

eriitlci  of  boti 


ilmal  In 

elthw  really  or  apparently  cotnbined:  an 
animalhaving  the  part!  of  generation  both 
of  mile  and  female,  ao  that  reprridnctlon 
can  take  place  withoat  the  nnlon  ut  two 


tndlvldnala.  llermaphrodltci  are  divided 
Into  tme  and  ipurioui.  the  Bnt  eihlliltliig 
a  real  comlrioation  of  ttie  characlcriiUcI  ut 
the  two  Kxei;  while  hi  the  lecond.  the  oom- 
btnatloD  l!  only  apparent.    The  animali  In 


male  organ!  of  generation,  within  the  lame 
tlofal  envelope  or  on  the  lame  receptacle. 
Hannu>brodtto  (h^r-maTrod-it),  a.     In- 

grel  or  hybrid  lutui-B;  ai.  a  Af  rmanArwfLla 
animal  or  flower,  —  HemuiiArDdUe  brig 
(naui.Vabrigthai  ii  aquare-ngged  forward 

HsrmftpttradltliL  Hannanlirwlltlcal 

air-mal'md-lt'lk,  htr-mafrod-iflk-al},  a. 
or  pertaining  to  a  herinaphrodlta;  par- 
taking of  both  aeiea 


ing  me  acnptum 

IsUCallr  (Mr-mi  .na'tlk-al-!l].ade. 

-  to  ths  Bckoowledged  principle! 

iSei  (ht™»-nfl'tlk!),  n.  The  art 

md  phraiei,  and  of  explain - 

it^'lnterpretation;  eipeclilly  ipplled  lo  the 
"  "'  in  ot  the  Scripturaa 


Interpreter. 

(htr'mta),  n.    1  la  mylA.  the  nana 

"  ireury  hy  the  Oreeka—S.  (pi. 

//ennal  or    HtrmaX    In 

(Iritk  unf^.  a  tUtuo  oora- 

,^  ..   .   i.-j    ... 

[bat 

pUlar,  the  height  of  which 
corresponded  to  the  itature 
ot  the  hiunan  body.    The 


, ,.._. -met'lk,  h*r- 

met'lk-al),  o.  iFr,  Amni!(.uii.  from  tf.™*« 

name  given  by  the  Neo-PUIoniits  and  the 
devotee!  ot  alchemy  aod  myatlclam  to  the 
Egyptian  god  Thoth,  after  Bermea.  th* 
Onek  god  ot  sciences  and  Inventor  ot  chem- 
istry, (nnn  thetr  regarding  htm  aa  the  author 
ot  all  niyaterious  doctrines,  and  eapedally 
of  alctitiat I ahiUtophiahenrvtica).]  1.  Ap- 
pertaining  to  chemlatzr; 


chemical. 


ifli,  cAaln:      Cb.  Sc.  locA;      g,  do;      J.Job;      1.  FT  ton:      ng.  aliij);      n.  (Aen;  th,  lAIn;      w,  trig;    wh,  uAlg;    ih,  a 


HERMETICALLY 
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HERON 


2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  that  species  of 
philosophv  which  pretends  to  solve  and  ex- 
plain all  the  phenomena  of  nature  from  the 
three  chemical  principles,  salt,  sulphur,  and 
mercury;  as,  the  hermetic  philosophy.— 
S.  Pertaining  to  or  belonging  to  the  system 
'''^hich  explains  the  causes  of  diseases  and  the 
operations  of  medicine  on  the  principles  of 
the  hermetical  philosophv,  and  particularly 
on  the  system  of  an  alkali  and  acid;  as,  her- 
metieal  physic  or  medicine. —4.  Perfectly 
close,  so  that  no  air.  gas,  or  spirit  can 
escape:  as,  an  hemvetie  seaL  The  nermetic 
seal  of  a  vessel  or  tube  is  formed  by  fusing 
the  edges  of  the  mouth  or  aperture  and 
bringing  them  together  so  that  by  their  union 
the  aperture  or  passage  is  accurately  closed. 
—Hermetic  books,  (a)  books  of  the  Egyptians 
which  treat  of  astrologv.  (6)  Books  which 
treat  of  universal  principles,  of  the  nature 
and  orders  of  celestial  beings,  of  medicine 
and  other  topics. 

Hermetically  (h6r-met'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
hermetical  manner ;  chemically ;  by  means 
of  fusion;  closely;  accurately;  as,  a  vessel 
hermetically  sealed  or  closed. 

Herminium  (h^r-mi'ni-um),  n.  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat  order  Orchidacen.  H.  Manor- 
chie  (green  musk-orchis)  is  a  British  plant 
found  in  chalky  pastures.  It  is  a  small  plant 
with  two  radical  lanceolate  leaves  and  a 

^  dense  slender  spike  of  small  fragrant  green- 
ish flowers. 

Hermit  (h^r'mit),  n.  [Fr.  ermite,  O.Fr.  her- 
mite,  0.  B.  eremite.  Or.  er€miti$,  from  eri- 
mo$,  lonely,  solitary,  desert]  1.  A  person 
who  retires  from  society  and  lives  in  soli- 
tude; a  recluse;  an  anchoret;  especially,  a 
person  who  lives  in  solitude  disengaged  from 
the  cares  and  interruptions  of  society  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  contemplation  and 
devotion. —2.  t  A  beadsman;  one  bound  to 
pray  for  another. 

For  those  of  old. 
And  the  Ute  diij^ties  heap'd  up  to  them. 
We  rest  your  furmits.  Shak. 

Stm.  Anchorite,  recluse,  eremite,  ascetic. 
Hermitage  (hdr'mit-aj).  n.  1.  llie  habita- 
tion of  a  hermit ;  a  house  or  hut  with  its 
appendages,  in  a  solitary  place,  where  a 
hermitdwells;  ahermitary;hence,asecluded 
habitation. 

A  Utile  lowly  kennitapt  it  was, 

Down  in  a  clale.  hard  by  a  forest's  side.    Spenstr, 

2.  A  kind  of  French  wine  produced  along 
the  Lower  Rhone :  so  named  from  a  little 
liill  near  Tain  in  the  department  of  DrOme, 
where  this  wine  is  produced.  It  is  of  two 
kinds,  red  and  white. 

Two  more  (drops)  of  the  same  kind  heightened  it 
into  a  perfect  I.anffuedoc;  from  thence  it  passed  into 
a  florid  Hermtliij^f.  Addison. 

Hermitan  (h^rmi-tanO,  n.  A  dry  northerly 
wind  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  See  Haemat- 

TAN. 

Hermltary  (hdr^mit-a-ri).  n.  A  cell  for  the 
use  of  a  hermit  annexed  to  some  abbey. 

Hermlt-iarabChdr'mit-krab).  n.  A  name  com- 
mon to  a  family  (Paguridn)  of  well-known 
decapod  crustaceans.  These  crabs  take  pos- 
session of  and  occupy  the  cast-off  univalve 
shells  of  various  molluscs,  carrying  this 
habitation  about  with  them,  and  changing 
it  for  a  larger  one  as  they  increase  in  size. 
The  most  common  British  species  is  the 
Pagurtts  BemAardtM.  popularly  known  as 
the  soldier-crab.    See  Faouridjb. 

Hermitess  (h^i^mit-es).  n.  A  female  hermit. 

The  violet  is  truly  the  htrmiUtt  of  flowers. 

Partkettia  Sttcra. 

HermiUcal  (hSr-mifik-al),  a.  Pertaining 
or  suited  to  a  hermit  or  to  retired  life. 

Hermodaotsrl  (h6r-md-dak'til),  n.  [Or. 
llemUt,  Mercury,  and  daktyloe,  a  finger; 
Mercury's  finger.  ]  In  phar.  a  root  brought 
from  Turkev.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  heart 
flattened,  of  a  white  colour,  compact,  but 
easy  to  be  cut  or  pulverized,  and  of  a  viscous 
sweetish  taste,  with  a  slight  degree  of  acrid- 
ity. It  is  supposed  to  be  the  corm  of  some 
at  present  undetermined  species  of  Col- 
chicum,  and  was  anciently  in  great  repute  as 
a  cathartic;  but  that  which  is  now  furnished 
has  little  or  no  cathartic  quality. 

Hermogenean^  Hermog«iian  (h6r-m6-]e- 
nd'an,  hftr-nid-je'ni-an),  n.  One  of  a  sect  of 
ancient  heretics,  so  called  from  their  leader 
Uermogetutt,  who  lived  near  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  and  who  held  matter  to  be 
the  source  of  all  evil,  and  that  souls  are 
formed  of  corrupt  matter. 

Hem  (h6mX  n.    A  heron  (which  see). 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  Hern.     TeMuysffn. 

Hemandla  (h^r-nan'di-a),  n.    [After  Dr. 


Hernandez,  a  Spanish  botanist]  A  genus 
of  lai^  East  Indian  trees,  forming  the  nat 
order  HeraaudiacesB.  H.  Sonora,  or  jack- 
in-a-box,  is  so  called  from  the  noise  made 
by  the  wind  whistling  through  its  persistent 
involucels.    The  fibrous  roots  chewed  and 


Hemandia  Sonora  (Jack-in-a-box). 

applied  to  wounds  caused  by  the  Macassar 
poison  form  an  effectual  cure,  and  the  Juice 
of  the  leaves  is  a  powerful  depilatory;  it 
destroys  the  hair  whenever  it  is  applied 
without  pain.  The  wood  is  light ;  that  of 
H.  guianenais  takes  fire  so  readily  from  a 
flint  and  steel  that  it  is  used  in  the  same 
way  as  amadou. 

HwnandlaoeaB  (h6r-nan'di-&''BS-e),  n.  pi.  A 
natural  order  of  incomplete  exogenous 
plants,  the  species  of  which  are  lofty  trees 
with  alternate  entire  leaves,  and  flowers 
arranged  in  axillary  or  terminal  spikes  or 
^orynibs.  The  order  contains  only  the  genus 
Hemandia.    See  Hernandia. 

Hemant-eeeds  (h^r'nant-sMzX  n.  pi.  A 
commercial  name  for  the  seeds  of  Hernan- 
dia offigera,  imported  from  India  for  tanning 
purposes. 

Heme,tn.  [A  Sax.  A»riM.]  A  comer.  Chau^ 
eer. 

Heme-pant  (h^m'pan),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ?uBme$, 
brains,  and  pan.  See  Earns.]  The  skull- 
cap or  iron  pan  worn  under  the  helmet 

Hernia  (hdr'ni-a).  n.  [L  hernia,  periiaps 
from  Or.  emot,  a  sprout.]  In  aurg.  an  en- 
largement formed  by  some  part  which  has 
escaped  from  its  natural  cavity  by  some 
apeiture,  and  projects  externally;  as,  fiemia 
of  the  brain,  of  the  thorax,  of  the  abdomen. 
Hernia  of  tlie  abdomen,  the  most  common 
form  of  hernia,  consists  of  the  protrusion  of 
the  viscera  through  natural  or  accidental 
apertures  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.— 
Strangulated  hernia,  a  hernia  so  tightly 
compressed  in  some  part  of  the  channel 
tiirough  which  it  has  been  protruded,  as 
to  stop  its  functional  activity  and  produce 
swelling  of  the  protruded  part 

Henilar(hAi^ni-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  hernia. 

Hemiarla  (h£r-ni-&'ri-a),  n.  A  genus  of 
creeping  and  half-shrubby  plants,  the  rup- 
ture-worts, natives  of  temperate  Europe. 
Ada,  and  Africa,  nat.  order  niecebrace». 
They  were  supposed  to  be  useful  in  the  cure 
of  hernia,  hence  the  name.  H.  glabra  is 
found  in  Britain;  but  none  of  the  species 
are  of  any  interest 

HemiolOgy(h6r-ni-oroii).n.  1.  That  branch 
of  surgery  wnich  has  reference  to  ruptures. 
2.  A  treatise  on  ruptures. 

Herniotomy  (h^r-ni-of o-miX  n.  [E  hernia, 
and  Or.  tomi,  a  cutting,  from  temnd,  to  cut] 
In  twrg.  the  operation  for  strangulated  her- 
nia; celotomy. 

Herniooa  (hdr'ni-nsX  a.    Same  as  Hernial. 

Hemsbaw  (h6m'sh»),  n.    A  heron. 

As  when  a  cast  of  faulcons  make  their  flifrht 
At  an  kerHxkaw,  that  lyes  aloft  on  win^^.     Sftnstr. 

[For  a  popular  corruption  of  this  word,  see 
Handsaw.] 

Horo(h§'rd),n.  pi.  HeroOB  (h£'rdz>  [L  heroe. 
Or.  A^rdt]  L  In  myth,  a  Idnd  of  demigod 
sprung  from  the  union  of  a  divine  with  a 
human  being,  mortal  indeed,  but  partaking 
of  immortaUtv,  and  after  his  death  placed 
among  the  gods.— 2.  A  man  of  distinguished 
valour,  intrepidity,  or  enterprise  in  danger ; 
a  prominent  or  central  personage  in  any 
remarkable  action  or  event ;  as,  a  hero  in 
arms. 

Such  as  raised 
To  heiifht  of  noblest  temper  htrces  old. 
Arming  to  battle.  Mii^n. 

S.  A  great,  illustrious,  or  extraordinary  per- 
son ;  as,  a  hero  in  learning.  Johneon.  — i.  The 
principal  personage  in  a  poem.  play,  novel, 
story,  or  the  like,  or  the  person  who  has  the 


principal  share  in  the  transactions  related, 
as  Achilles  In  the  Iliad,  Ulysses  in  the 
Odyssey,  and  iEneas  in  the  iSneid.  *  An  epic 
hero.'    Dry  den. 

Herodlan  (he-r6d'i-anX  n.  One  of  a  party 
among  the  Jews,  taking  their  name  from 
Herod,  and  represented  bv  Matthew  and 
Mark  as  acting  in  concert  with  the  Pharisees 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  Jesus  Chriat 
the  materials  for  his  accusation. 

Hero-errant  (he-rd-e'rantX 'i.  A  wandering 
hero.    Quart  Rev. 

Heroeast  (hd'rO-esX  n.  A  female  hero;  a 
heroine. 

In  which  were  held,  by  sad  decease. 
Heroes  and  Atraesstt.  CMa/man. 

Heroic  (hd-rd'ikX  a.  [L.  heroieue.  from  hiroe, 
herois,  a  hero.  See  Hero.  ]  1.  Pertaining  to 
a  hero  or  heroes;  becoming  a  hero;  charac- 
teristic of  a  hero ;  as,  heroic  action ;  heroic 
enterprises.— 2.  Having  the  character  or  at- 
tributes of  a  hero;  brave  and  magnanimous: 
intrepid  and  noble ;  as,  Hector,  the  heroic  sou 
of  Priam:  an  heroic  race.  *  Being  but  fotirtli 
of  that  heroic  line.'  Shak.  *  Heroic,  stoic 
Cato.  the  sententious.'  J9yro»i.— 3  Reciting 
the  achievements  of  heroes;  epic. 

An  furoic  poem,  truly  such,  is  the  greatest  work 
which  the  sou  of  man  is  capable  to  produce. 

DrytUn. 

4.  Used  in  heroic  poetry ;  as,  heroic  verse ; 
an  heroic  toot.— Heroic  age,  in  Greek  Awf 
or  myth,  the  age  when  the  heroes  are  sup- 
posed to  have  Uved,  a  semi-mythical  period 
preceding  that  which  is  truly  historic.  — 
Heroic  treatment,  remediee,  in  med.  treat- 
ment or  remedies  of  a  violent  character.— 
Heroic  verse,  in  English  poetry,  as  also  in 
Oerman  and  Italian,  the  iambic  of  ten  syl- 
lables, in  French  the  iambic  of  twelve,  and 
in  classical  poetry  the  hexameter.— Stx. 
Brave,  intvepid,  courageous,  daring,  valiant, 
bold,  gallant  fearless,  enterprising,  noble, 
magnanimous,  illustrioua 
Heroic  (h6-rd'ikX  n.  i.  An  heroic  verse.— 
2.t  A  hero. 

Many  other  particular  circumstances  of  his  (Ho> 
mer's)  gods  assisting  the  ancient  A^rna,  might 
Justly  breed  offence  to  any  serious  reader.  Jatksott. 

Herolcal  (hd-rd'ik-al),  a.    Same  as  Heroic 
Heroically  OiS-rO'ik-al-liX  adv.  In  an  heroic 
manner;  with  valour;   bravely;  courage- 
ously; intrepidly;  as,  the  wall  was  heroie- 
ally  defended. 

Herolcalne88(h6-rd'ik-al-nesX  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  heroic ;  heroism.  Sir  K.  Dighy. 
[Rare.! 

Herolcay  (hfi-rd'ik-liX  adv.  Heroically. 
[Rare.] 

Samson  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson,  and  ktroidy  hath  finish'd 
A  Ufe  heroic.  MUtoH. 

Heroicness  (he-rd'ik-nesX  n.  Heroicalnev 
(which  see> 

Heroi-comic,Herol-oomical(h«'rft-i-kom^. 
ik.  he'r6-i-kom"ik-alX  a.  [See  Hero  and 
Comic]  Consisting  of  the  heroic  and  the 
ludicrous;  denoting  the  high  burlesque;  aa, 
a  heroi-comic  poem. 

Heroid  (hS'rd-idX  n.  A  poem  in  the  epis- 
tolary form,  supposed  to  contain  the  senti- 
ments of  some  hero  or  heroine  on  some  ia- 
teresting  occasion:  from  the  Heroides  or 
heroic  epistles  of  Ovid. 

Beroiiy  (h6-rd'i-fl).  v.t    To  make  beroie. 

This  act  of  Weston  has  furoijftd  the  profearioo. 

BrMtmimtl. 

Heroine  (he'rd-inX  n.  [Fr.  hh-c^ne,  from 
hero  (which  seeX]  1.  A  female  hero ;  a  wf>- 
man  of  a  brave  spirit— 2.  The  principal  fe- 
male character  in  a  poem,  play,  novel,  ro- 
mance, story,  or  the  like. 

Heroine  (he'rd-inX  v.i.  To  act  or  play  the 
heroine.    Sterne. 

HeroiamChe'rft-izmX  «»>  [Fr.  hSroieme.  See 
Hero.]  The  qualities  of  a  hero ;  bravery ; 
courage;  intrepidity. 

Heroism  is  the  self-devotion  of  genius  oianifcstiag 
itself  in  action.  Hart, 

Stn.  Braverv,  gallantry,  intrepidity,  daring, 
courage,  boldness,  fearlessness,  enterprise, 
magnanimity. 

Heron  (h^ninX  n.  [Fr.  hfron,  O.Fr.  hmiren^ 
from  LL.  (tenth  cent)  aironem,  from 
O.H.O.  heigro,  heigero,  a  heron;  the  word 
also  appears  in  Fr.  as  aigre,  dim.  aigrette, 
whence  £.  egret  ]  A  grallatorial  bird  of  the 
genus  Ardea.  constituting  with  the  storka 
and  bitterns  the  family  ArdeidsBL  The  species 
are  very  numerous,  and  almost  universally 
spread  over  the  globe.  They  are  dlstin- 
gnished  by  having  a  long  bill  cleft  beneath 
the  eyes,  a  compressed  uody.  long  Urnder 
legs  naked  above  tlte  tarsal  Joint,  three  toe» 


Fate,  far.  fat.  fflll;       m6,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not,  miive;       tflbe,  tub,  byU;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abtine;     S.  Sc  fnr- 


bnne.  uid  br  d 
•bort,  ronndMl, 
twclTa  iMtban,     Ttas 


It  S  l«t  Id  IcnoUi  From  the  point  of  (b( 
to  Ula  and  of  the  tall,  buJldi  Ita  D«t  li 


w  (he'nia-iii«),  n. 

HarooioKlitJhiT«~ol'i>-]lii),  h. 

HBtna.     [Bmi.1 

Hbto'i  Fonntaln  (hivii  (o 

tin),  n.  [FnmBiraof  Alciui-  „,„. 
dil*.  to  vhom  ttaa  innnllan  ot  foudsu. 
the  inetnuntnt  !•  MOilbed.)  A 
pmumBtlo  eppustui  In  which  the  elutlo 
force  of  ■  eooflned  bsdr  nt  sir,  Incnued 
bjr  bydnallc  pmenre  uid  iBictliig  npon  the 
■nrtace  of  witcr  In  b  cloHd  merTolr.  pro- 
ducea  ■  Jst  which  may  rlH  iboire  U»t  nir- 
tKe  to  •  hdlgbt  Hiiul  to  the  eflectlTa  height 

Bsroti^^n^i^ 


1?^ 


ui  otV-**!/  eipifti 


a  pitd  u 


of  uitlqullf:  rei 

meitiofyof,  herm 

Htriw  (h«r'p«),  n.    [ErroneDut  tonn  of  Qr 

hule^uln't  wnndsn  nrord.  Matuuler.  ' 
H«rp«I  (h*r'p*.).  n.  [Oi.lurpl,,tromitrpe. 
to  ctwp.J  A  Tealcular  dliaua  which.  In 
moiC  of  lu  lormi,  pauei  thronsh  ■  regaltr 
eoune  ot  Incraaae,  nutantlon,  decllna,  ud 
temilnUlDo.  in  froin  ten  to  fourteen  dm. 
The  vcalcln  aiUa  In  dlitlnct  but  lr»ri2rtr 
clniten.  which  conmonh'  ippeu  Id  quick 

bue;  gcnenlly  atlendad  with  beat,  pain, 
and  coniidanble  coniUtntlonal  ditonlar 
The  Una  Includn  (hlnglei,  rinKWorm,  and 
Iba  Ilka.  The  n«ne  herpea  la  given  lo  tha 
dlaaaia  from  the  tendency  el  (ha  Imctlon 
to  crvepor  ipraad  tromonaptjtolthaaklii 

BnpMtM  (h«r-p«iri«ix  n.  A  genu  at  Old 
Worid  rlYerrlne  camlvor*,  comprttlng  the 
nnoii)  ipedH  ol  the  Icbnanmou  Saa 
ICHMIDKon. 

Haintl<^  Harp«tlcal  (hirpat'lk.  b«r-paf- 
lk-i1).a.  PoKalnlni  to  herpea  or  cntuieoaa 
eraptloni;  rcaembUng  herpea  or  partaking 
ot  ita  nitcre;  aa.  lurptlic  araptiona 

Hcrpatoloclc,  HanMologlaa  (htr-petro- 
lorlk.  htr-paCo-loI^.al),  a.  Fertaloliis  to 
harpetologj, 

ch.iiAaln:     eh,  Sc.  loch;     g,^;      l,>>h; 


bj  NkhoUa  Lawla,  s ,. 

Called  bIhi  iteraeinnt  and  CTniled  ArtUnn. 

Bee  MoiuviAN. 
B«ITr{he'rl),g.E.  [SeeHURT,  >.(.)  Torol 

lo  ipoll ;  to  pillage;  to  ruin  bf  extortion  c 

■even  eiactJona.    (Scotch.) 
a«II7llU]lt  (he'rl-ment),  n.    DeTaaUtloi 

ipollatlon;  min.    Burn*.    [Scotch,] 
H«r»(!i(r'  - 

a  double  i 


D  oar  lyitam,  and  U  accompanied  by  ilx 


trum  Sicll;  by  Sir  J.  r.  Btnelul  the  u&t 

white  colour  and  U  tranilaceiit  ™^it^Di 
It  cfloiiitt  ot  poCaib.  lUlca.  and  alumina. 
H«na  (h«n).  n.  [Pr.  Airw;  O  Ft.  heret, 
harrow,  a  portcullis,  from  L.  kirptx,  hirpi 
«f,  a  lane  take  with  Iron  teeth  uied  aa  a 
harrow;  Qr.  karj^atc,  a  KiappUng-lron  nted 


In  Ha-SghUI    1.  In. 
Iron  gplkea     It  i>  h 


without  qroi»-piece»  It  li  calleS  Orgim, 
(A)  A  harrow, uted  tori  cbevA|.de-IrlM,Bnd 
laid  In  the  way  or  in  breacbaa,  with  the 


fbe  tiui^l  hane 


bene  daring  the  funeral  m 

when  the  body  waa  brought  Irotn  «  dlatance 
other  benai  were  alto  Ht  up  In  the  churchea 
in  which  Itwaaatatlonedatintarraladuring 

elaborate  itnictare,  anMalnlng  a  great  num- 
ber of  wax  tapen  at  different  iDrma.  and  har- 
Ina  a  complete  architectural  character  given 
to  It  by  tabernacle  work  and  tinaget  moulded 
in  wucln  addition  to  tha  rich  andcoatly  ailki, 
velveta,  frtegea,  and  bwinen  with  which  II 
wai  conreo.  The  plan  ot  the  bene  waa 
generally  iqiun,  and  the  Btructore  waa  up- 


held by  four  poata  — S.  A  temporary  monn- 
ment  placed  over  a  grave;  uao,  a  trame- 

carrUge  far  bearing  a  dead  body  io  tha 
eraie— In  thla  unae  commonly  apelled 
ITiiarM.— 6,t  A  Bolemn  ohatqny  at  funeral*; 
a  funeral  long.    '0  heavle  JUrH.'   Spenter. 


I.  Ft.  ton;      ng.  tllg; 
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HETEROGLITE 


[Possibly  in  this  use  a  corruption  of  her- 
tall,  for  rehgarsal.  In  the  '  Faerv  Queen '  a 
loYe-sick  princess  attending  public  prayers 
is  said  to  De  inattentiye  to  them  :— 

For  the  faire  damsel  from  the  holy  Mtrse 

Her  love-Mcke  hart  to  other  thoti^ts  did  steale. 

But  even  in  this  case  it  may  simply  mean 
solemn  ceremonial.] 

Heme  (h^rs),  v.t  Same  as  Hearu  (which 
see). 

Herse.  Hearse  Oiers),  a.  Hoarse.  [Scotch.] 

Herself  (hdr-self),  jpron.  [Her  and  aei/ll 
An  emphasized  orrenexive  form  of  the  thml 
personal  pronoun,  feminine,  used  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  n»7n«e^  (which  see)i 

HersMp  (her'ship),  n.  [A.  Sax.  here,  a  troop 
or  body  of  men,  whence  herian,  to  devas- 
tate, to  ravage,  and  A.  Sax.  term.  «cipe=E. 
term,  ship;  Icel.Aer«Jtai>r,  warfare,  ravaging.] 

1.  The  crime  (formerly  prevalent  in  Scot- 
land) of  carrving  off  cattle  by  force,  de- 
scribed as  'the  masterful  driving  off  of 
cattle  from  a  proprietor's  grounds. —2.  The 
cattle  driven  as  booty. 

Herslllon  (hSrs'il-lonX  n.  [From  hene.] 
MUit.  a  plank  or  beam  whose  sides  are  set 
with  spikes  or  nails  to  incommode  and  re- 
tard the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

Herst-pan  (hdrst'pan),  n.  A  frying-pan. 
Simmonds. 

Herte,tv.t.    To  hurt    Chaucer. 

Herte,t  n.  The  hetni.—HerU-ipcne,  the 
navel.    Chaucer. 

HerteleSft  a.  Heartless;  without  courage. 
Chaucer. 

Hertly,t  a.    Hearty.    Chaucer. 

Hery.t  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  herian,  to  praise.] 
To  regard  as  holy:  to  praise;  to  celebrate; 
to  honour:  to  won^ip;  to  proclaim.  Chau- 
cer; Wicl&.  *Hery  with  bynms  thy  lasses 
glove.*    Spenser. 

Herytd  and  hallowed  be  thy  sacred  name.  Drayttm. 

Herygoud^t  n.    A  cloak. 

Herylng,t  n.    Praise.     Chaucer. 

Hesitancy  (he'zi-tan-siX  n.  [L.  hcetitantia, 
a  stammering,  from  hcuUo.  See  Hesitate.  ] 
The  act  of  hesitating  or  doubting;  slowness 
in  formlns  decisions;  the  action  or  manner 
of  one  who  hesitates;  indecisive  delibera- 
tion; doubt;  vacillation. 

Some  of  them  reasoned  without  doubt  or  kest- 
ttincy.  Atterbury. 

Hesitant  (he'zi-tantX  a.  [L.  hcesiXane,  /ueti- 
tantis,  ppr.  of  hoetito.  See  HESITATE.]  He- 
sitating: pausing:  not  ready  in  deciding  or 
acting;  wanting  readiness  of  speech. 

He  was  a  roan  of  no  quick  utterance,  but  often 
hetitaiU.  BaxUr. 

Hesitant  (he'zi-tant),  %\.  Ecdes.  one  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Eutychians,  who  were  undecided 
as  to  receiving  or  rejecting  the  decrees  of 
the  Synod  of  Chalcedon  condemning  the 
errors  of  Eutychius  their  founder.     See 

EUTYOHIAH. 

Hesitant]^  (he'zi-tant-li),  adv.  With  hesi- 
tancy or  doubt    [Rare.] 

Hesitate  (he'zi-t&t).  v.l  nret  A  pp.  heH- 
f  a  tod;  ppr.  hesitatmg.  [L.  hcBiito,  hcuita- 
tum,  intens.  from  hcereo,  hcesum,  to  hang 
or  hold  fast,  to  stick.]  1.  To  stop  or  pause 
respecting  decision  or  action:  to  be  doubt- 
ful as  to  fact,  principle,  or  determination; 
to  be  in  suspense  or  uncertainty;  as,  we 
often  heeitate  what  judgment  to  form. 

They  htrUatt  to  accept  Hector's  challenge.    Poft. 

2.  To  stammer;  to  stop  in  speaking.— Stn. 
To  dou))t,  waver,  scruple,  deliberate,  demur, 
falter,  stammer. 

Hesitate  (he'zi-t&t).  v.t.  To  be  undecided 
about;  to  utter  or  express  with  hesitation 
or  reluctantly;  to  insinuate  hesitatingly. 

Just  hint  a  fault  and  kesitat*  dislike.        Pc^. 

Hesitatingly  (he'zi-t&i-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
hesitating  manner. 

Hesitation  (hed-t&'shon),  n.  [L  hcenta- 
tio,  hofntaiionig,  from  htetito,  haeitatum. 
See  Hesitate.]  1.  The  act  of  hesitating;  a 
pausing  or  delay  in  forming  an  opinion  or 
commencing  action;  doubt;  suspension  of 
opinion  or  decision  from  nnctttainty  what 
is  proper  to  he  decided. 

It  is  M)  plainly  affirmed  in  Scripture  that  there  is 
no  place  left  for  hesitation.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  A  stopping  in  speech ;  intermission  be- 
tween words;  stammering. 

Many  cterj^jrmen  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner, 
with  sucli  frequent  blots  and  interiineaticns,  that 
they  arc  hardly  able  to  go  on  without  perpetual  heti- 
titti&fis.  Siv\/t. 

HesltatlTe  (he'si-tftt-ivX  a.  Showing  hesi- 
tation. 

(hespX  n.    [Scotch.]    Same  m  Hatp 


Hesp 

(whi< 


ch  seeX 


Hesper  (hes'pdr),  n.  [L.  hetpervM.}  The 
evening-star. 

Hespena  (hes-pS'ri-a),  n.  A  genus  of  butter- 
flies, now  the  type  of  a  family,  Hesperiidn, 
including  several  sub-genera,  to  some  of 
which  the  British  species  belong.   See  Hbs- 

PBRIIDJB. 

Hesperian  (hes-pS'ri-anX  a.  [L.  hetperiua, 
western,  from  he^i>eru8,  the  evening-star. 
Or.  hesperoe,  L.  vesper,  the  evening  JWret- 
em ;  situated  at  the  west  '  Isles  Hesperian. ' 
MUtcn. 

Hesperian  (hes-p6'ri-anX  n.  An  inhabitant 
of  a  western  country. 

Hesperldes  (hes-pe'ri-dez),n.  In  Oreek  myih. 
(a)p{.  the  daughters  of  Hesperus,  the  broUier 
of  Atlas,  three  or  seven  in  number,  possM- 
sors  of  the  fabulous  garden  of  golden  fruit, 
watched  over  by  an  enchanted  dragon,  at 
the  western  extremities  of  the  eartii.  The 
apples  were  stolen  by  Hercules,  who  slew 
the  dragon.  (6)  The  garden  possessed  by 
the  Hesperides. 

Before  thee  stands  this  fair  Hesftridts 
With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  touched. 
For  death-like  dragons  here  affright  thee  hard. 

ShaJk. 

Hesperldln,  Hesperldlne  (hes-pe'ri-dinXn. 
A  crystal! izable  noQ.-azotized  compound, 
found  in  the  spongy  envelope  of  oranges 
and  lemons.  Its  nature  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. 

HesperldlumOies-pe-ri'di-umX  n.  In  h<A.  a 
flesny  fruit  with  a  separable  thick  envelope, 
and  divided  internally  into  several  separ- 
able pulpy  cells  by  membranous  dissepi- 
ments, as  in  the  orange  and  lemon. 

HesperUdflB  (hes-pe-nl-deV  n.  pX.  A  family 
of  diurnal  lepidopterous  insects,  of  which 
the  type  is  the  genus  Hesperia.  These  little 
large-headed  butterflies  have  a  peculiar, 
short,  Jerking  kind  of  flight,  and  hence  they 
have  received  the  name  of  Mppers.  Several 
species  are  found  in  England,  as  the  Hes- 
peria sylvanus,  foimd  on  the  borders  of 
woods,  and  Thymele  alveolus,  or  the  grizzled 
skipper. 

Hesperls  (hes'p^r-isX  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  Cruciferte.  having  the  radicle  of 
the  seed  bent  over  the  back  of  one  of  the 
flat  cotyledons ;  rocket.  They  are  biennial 
or  annual  (rarely  perennial)  herbs,  with 
large  purple,  li\^c,  white,  or  dirty  yellow 
flowers,   a.  matronalis  is  the  dame  s-violet 

Hesperus  (hes'pdr-usX  n.    See  Lucifer. 

Hessian  (he'shi-an).  a.  Eelating  to  Hesse 
in  Qermanv.— Herian  boots,  a  kmd  of  long 
boots,  ori^nally  introduced  by  the  Hessian 
troops. 

Hesdan  (he'shi-au),  n.  l.  A  native  or  inha- 
bitant of  Hesse  in  Germany.— 2.  A  Hessian 
boot. 

Hesslan-Ut  (he'shi-an-bit},  n.  A  peculialr 
kind  of  Jointed  bit  for  brioles. 

Hesslan-fly  (he'shi-an-fllX  n.  [  So  called  from 
the  opinion  that  it  was  brought  into  Ame- 
rica by  the  Hessian  troops  during  the  war 
of  independence.]    A  small  two- winged  fly 


Hessian 4ly  {Cecidomyiti  dtstructot^. 

a,  Male  (natural  size),  b,  Male  (magnified^  c,  Pupx 
fiseid  on  the  Joint  of  the  wheat -stalk. 

nearly  black,  the  larva  of  which  is  very  de- 
structive to  young  wheat  It  is  the  Ced- 
domyia  destructor  of  Say. 
Hest  (hestX  n.  [A.  Sax  hcts.  from  hdtan,  to 
command:  comp.  O.  geheiss,  a  command, 
heissen,  to  call,  to  bid ;  D.  hteten,  to  com- 
mand. B-eixce  behest.]  Command;  precept; 
injunction:  order.    [Poetical] 

They,  closing  round  him  thro*  the  Journey  home; 

Acted  her  Just.  Tennyson. 

Wo  for  him  when,  were  it  on  the  hest  of  the  clearest 
necessity.rebellion.disloyal  isolation.and  mtrtJiviU, 
become  his  rule  I  Carlyle. 

He8tem,t  Hestemalt(he8't6m.hes-t6m'aIX 


a.  [L.  A0«f«mti»,  from  Aeri,  yesterday— same 
origin  as  uester  ^  yesterday).  ]  Pertaining 
to  yesterday. 

If  a  chronicler  should  misreport  cxploytes  that 
were  enterprised  but  hestem  day.         Hifiinshtd. 

Hestla  (hes'ti-aX  n.    1.  In  myth,  the  Gra^ 
equivalent  of  the  Latin  Vesta.    See  Vbsta. 
2.  A  small  planet  or  asteroid  between  the 
orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  discovered  by 
Pogson,  16th  August,  1857. 
Hesychast  (h^si-kastX  »-   [Or.  hisuchastis, 
from  hisuchazd,  to  be  still  or  quiet,  from 
hisuchos,  stillfCalin.]    A  Quietisi 
HetOietXa.    Hot    [Scotch.] 
Het»t  Hette,t  pret  of  heU  {heat).    Heated. 
Her  blushing  ka  her  chamber;  she  lookcu  uut. 
And  all  the  air  she  purpled  round  about. 

.\tarlatM. 

Hetarlsm  (het'a-rizmX  n.  [Erroneously 
formed  from  OiT.hetaira,%  female  paramour  ] 
The  doctrine  that  in  primitive  states  of 
society  all  the  women  in  a  tribe  are  held  in 
common.    Sir  J.  Lubbock. 

Hetarlstlo  (het-a-rist'ikX  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  hetansm. 

Even  our  poor  relations,  Ae  anthropomorplmaft 
apes,  are  not  futaristtc  Atkgnmumt. 

HetChel  (hech'elX  v.  t    Same  as  HateheL 

Hete,t  v.t    To  heat    Chaucer. 

Hete,t  v.t  or  i.  [See  Hight.]  To  pramiae; 
to  be  called.    Chaucer.  « 

Heteradenlo  (he't^r-a-den^'ikX  a.  [Gr.  hi- 
teros,  other,  different,  and  adin,  a  gland.) 
In  anat.  a  term  applied  to  an  acddeatal 
tissue  of  a  glandular  structure,  occuning  in 
parts  devoid  of  glands. 

Heterarchy  (he'tdr-iLrk-i).  n.  [Qr.  heterm, 
another,  and  archi,  rule.]  The  government 
of  an  alien. 

Hetero-  (he'te-roX  [Gr.  heteros.  the  other, 
one  of  two.]  A  prefix  from  the  Greek  de- 
noting difference,  and  opposed  to  Aome. 
which  signifies  resemblance. 

Heterocarpoos  (he^te-ro-kiu^pns).  a.  [Or. 
heteros,  other,  different,  and  karpos,  fruit.) 
In  bot.  bearing  fruit  of  two  sorts  or  shape*. 

Heterooeplialous  (he'te-ro-s^^'fal-uaX  o^ 
[Or.  heteros,  another,  different,  and  kephalf, 
a  head.]  In  bot.  a  term  applied  to  compo- 
site plants,  when  some  flower-heads  are 
male  and  others  female  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. 

Heterocera  (he-te-ros'e-raX  n.  pL  [Gr.  he- 
teros, other,  different,  and  keras,  a  horn.) 
A  section  of  the  Lepidoptera,  correspondlns 
with  the  Linnssan  genera  Sphinx  and  Phs^ 
laena.  It  derives  its  name  f^m  Uie  diveni> 
fled  formation  of  the  antennn  in  the  insects, 
which  are  never  terminated  by  a  club,  like 

those  of  the  butter- 
flies, but  are  gener- 
ally setaceous.  Ali- 
form, or  fttsifonn. 
those  of  ttie  males 
being  moreover  often 
furnished  with  lat- 
eral appendages 
forming  branches. 
Heterocercal,  He- 
terooerc  (bete-ro- 
86r"kal,  he'te-ro-s6rk),  a.  [Or.  heteros^  an- 
other, different,  and  kerkos.  a  tail.]  A  tenn 
applied  to  ganoid  and  elasmobranchiate 
flshes,  in  which  the  vertebral  column  runs 
to  a  point  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail,  as  to 
the  sharics  and  sturgeons.  It  is  really  found 
in  all  osseous  fishes,  but  is  obscured  by  the 
greater  size  of  the  inferior  tail  lobe,  which 
iives  the  appearance  of  equality. 

ueterocerldn  (he'te-ro  sdr^i-ddX  n.  pL  [Gr. 
heteros,  other,  different,  keras,  a  horn,  and 
eidi/g,  resemblance.  1  A  family  of  small  cfAe- 
opterous  insects,  of  sub-aquatic  habits,  of 
which  the  genus  Heterocems  is  the  type. 
See  Hbterooirus. 

Heterocems  (he-te-ros'6r-nsX  n.  [Gr.  Ae- 
teros,  another,  different  end  keras^  a  horn 
or  antenna.  ]  A  genus  of  pentamerous  cole- 
opterous insects  belonging  to  the  family 
Heterocerid»,  formerly  included  in  the  Cls- 
vicomes.  These  beetles  have  eleven  jointed 
antennae,  the  last  six  articulations  formiuK 
a  cylindrical  serrated  club.  They  burrow  in 
sand  or  mud  by  streams  or  among  msrshss. 
Severs]  species  sre  found  in  Britain. 

Heterocbromoos  (he-te-rok'r6-mnsX  o. 
[Or.  heteros,  other,  different,  and  ehrOma, 
colour.]  In  bot  a  term  applied  to  a  flower^ 
head  when  the  florets  of  nie  centre  or  diae 
are  different  in  colour  from  those  of  the 
circumference  or  ray. 

Heteroclltal  (he'te-ro-Ult-alX  & 
Heteroelitie. 

HeterocUte  (he'te-ro-klltX  n.    (Gr 


Heterocercal  (Uil  of  Shark). 


Fftte,  fftr,  fat,  foil;       m6,  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;     nOte.  not,  mOve;       tul>e,  tub,  bull:       oil.  pound:       il.  8c  abune;     y,  6c.  f^ 


HRTBROCUn 


HBFKBOSGUir 


..    ... .   .,  »  inollno.to  Ihil]  I.  In 

low  elthar  In  declnulon  or  conlnentlon,  or 
which  doiUuu  from  ordln»i7  (onMof  In- 
flection in  wordi  of  a  Like  kind.  It  tt  pmr-  l 
Ucnlu-l}  RppUdd  to  nuiiTii  Impilu  Id  iln- 
clfllulDa.^1.  Any  thlofl  or  pertoa  i]«vlAtIng 
from  coiamon  fonna.  ' 


HoMNdlteOiB'ta-ro.Ult}.!).     Sime  u  H<- 

kUflk,  ho'lo-ro-kue'lli-iilX  a.    l>eH»ling 
ttun  ordlEurj  fomii  or  rul«;  Irre^lir: 

I  (hete-roTdlt-M),  a.    Ho- 


TICUUC. 


«  (hfl'tB-ro.d»k"UlJ,  a.  (0 
r,  dIrTerent.  ind  doHkba, 
-  -On  t«l  ■ 


allher  In  Kt{u>d 

lo  numbar  or  for- 

IrtOTOd 

a.    IQr  AttHW, 

UodI.  coi 

*^t 

-l  Holding  opii 

belDc  eoinwcd  10(«tlur  In  ntpect  to  maa- 
nitadfl.  ^Htttrofftmtc^it  lunU^  lurds  wblcn 
tuiTc  dllTgreDt  ndlcil  iIkii*. 
Betaranmaonalr  (ha^io-]»^S-n*-U).<><lv. 
In  m  hBtarageneoiu  mumer. 

n,     HAnigenelty  Iwhith  •«(. 

'Het«rOfUMtU(be'u-n>-]sn"e->li),n.  [Or. 
hrternt,  otbtr.  different,  ud  gtjittit.  geiwr- 
BtloiL  ]    In  pitj/tiol.  (a)  fepoDtiuieDiu  Kflnera- 

'  Uoa,  Uu  pmdactlon  of  ■  now  inlind  with- 
out the  IntarreoUan  ol  pcrenta.  all  Iti  pii- 

nnndlaBiuiliu*;  kblogsDMH.  (t)Thatklnd 
of  noflntdoD  In  wblnh  Uko  parent,  vbethor 
■  piiint  or  BDlunl.  nroducet  ulItpHni  dlflir- 
Ibk  In  atraclDrt  uul  Iwblt  trom  ItMlt.  bat 
in  which  after  one  or  more  geDsntlnni  the 
orlgllul  form  retppean.  Called  aljoZerw- 
fftnttimiA  AtUrtuaU  tjitieraiion.  Sm  fil^ 
eumiH,  HoNoaEBmia. 


(ba'ta-ro-doki-U).  ade.     In  a 


AcCirot.  Dthi 

Ding,  acoune.]  in  hi 

branchea' 

Brtaracunon*  (be  M 

kttmm,  other.  dlBerei 


;ofliiued 
l^ennt,  an  " 


HatMOnolrt  (he'te-rofenlK).  n.  One 
■ho  belleiea  In  the  thMrj  ot  ipantaneoDi 

a^terdniy(he-le-n>]'en-l),n.   [Or.  Acterw, 

other,  dUTorent.  and  twwt,  r>ee-)  Same  ai 
HaUrofftnuU  (b%    B.  A.  AicAoljorL 

HMnOCnphlc  (heOe-ro-graTlk).  a.  (Or. 
keUrvt,  ntLer.  dlflerent.  and  frnijiA^,  to 
vrlte.)    Of  or  pertaining  Go  hetero^nphv. 

Hrt«ratTVib7(ha-ta-roE'n>-n).  n.  That 
Bietbod  of  ipelllng  In  which  the  uma  lFtt«n 
have  different  powen  hi  different  woid^  ai 
a  In  hU  and  oaU 

Haterocyits  (he-le-rojin-a),  n.  ;>I.  [Or.  i<- 
Crrof.  otncr,  ditlerent.  and  pvn^,  a  woman.] 
A  tribe  of  Kculeate  Hrmenopten.  tn  which 


pplled^to 


«KUtClUla(he'te-ro-gaDg'ell-i''ta), 
... ,.  (Of.  A>l>n».  olhor,  different,  ud 
HtwlKoiL  a  ganglion  ]  A  name  propoaed  by 
Pn)(e«wr  Owen  (or  all  the  molliuca  of  Ca- 


H«t«racuilIUto  (ha'te-roganirgll-il).  •>. 
PoweMing  a  iMnoul  lyitam  In  which  the 

ai  i>  the  oiollaKL 

It  <b*'t«-ro-]«D),  a.    Retemgit- 


Htt«ra|«IIMl(be'te-ro-l«~n<-a1),a.   DUrer- 

Haterof«n8»lii»««(he'te-ro-J*"n*.al-netX  n. 
Hie  coDdllion  or  quality  of  being  betero- 

dI  being  hetcrogeneima;  dia- 


(he-ta-ro-]«"n»-u),  i 


le  qoalltiei: 
riitl<3;  dli- 


of  which  It  le  campoeed.— SflTtviMoiu 
In  the  ilngiilar  and  plorit] ;  aa,  L-  loeu.  a 

eh,cA»ln^      <h.  Sc.  lodt;      %.go\     f,^; 


lunniale,  of  tt  .... 

comr'ida  and  family  Saccomylna.  of  which 
onljr  ana  ipeciee.  H.  ancmiiluj.  or  tplny- 
pooched  rat,  Uknown  11  le  abont  theaiia 
— -nd  hai  much  the  Bme 


li  tnmUbed  with  cl: 


ent,  and 


which  li  ipun,  >  thread.]    _^ 

by  Friee  to  the  higher  eryptogann  to 
preu  the  (act  of  the  more  conipilcatad  g 
emtlnn  than  In  the  lower  crrptogama 

BatoroiiTinoui  fhe-te-ron'lm-ui),  a.  [i 
htUrat.  other,  different,  and  ofumu, 
name]    Having  a  different  name. 

BcMroonilaji,  BetoroonglOlu  (he'te- 
on"tl-an,  ha'te-ro-ou-iiu.),  o.  (Or,  *«(*i 
other,  different,  and  ouaa,  being.]    Har 

Het«rQCnuUtII(he'te-nKin"ii-an),  n.     [I 

Hmitoausiotis.  ]  Ecritt.  one  of  a  brai 
<>f_tJia  Arluii  who  held  Uie_Son  wm  o 

..      _.lc(h" 
hiUropathft,  1 


•«>■     _ 


rop'a-thi],  n.     aame  aa 
rori.JI),n.pi.    (Or.  *e. 


Hataroiurrl,  BeterophTHiM  (he'te-ro-IU, 
he-H-roril-mX  n.  [Or.  Stiwa.,  other,  dif- 
ferent, and  phyUon,  a  leaf.]    A  ipeciei  of 

conTDluUont  of  the  wptal  marglna 
BstaropliyllCniB  (he-te-rorU-ni  or  ha'te-ro- 

fhyUim.  leaf.]  In  bet  applied  to  pianta 
aving  two  illilerent  kindi  o(  leavea  on  the 
aame  item,  aa  Petanogrton  htterophyitut, 
which  hat  broad  floating  leaiM.  with  narrow 

Hsttropod  (he'te-ra-pad),  n.  Amolluicol 
the  order  Beteropoda. 

BstflraiKHl>(he-te-rap'a-da),n.  lai.hilirvt. 

other,  different,  and  pmu,  poda,  a  loot.] 

An  order  of   marine   molluaca.  the  moat 

iliad  of  the  Oaiteropoda.     In 

.«.„..»„..,.„,„„.,„.  ,5 

The  chief  genera  are  Cirlnarla  and  Firola. 
Called  ilio  A'ueleo^raneAiaU. 

BaMl«POdOIU(he-la-rop'o-daa),a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Ibe  Beteropoda. 

Bnaropter  (he-te-rop'ttrl  n.  A  hemlpter- 
nu)  Iniect  of  the  aeclion  Heteroptera.     Bee 

BimOITIKA. 

(ha-le-rop'te.rm),  »  pi.     [Or. 


g  tho* 


IMaromana  (Ue-te-io^me-ran).  n.  A  cobe- 
optaroua  Inaact  of  the  ncUoD  Beteronma 

BMuoUMnnu  (he-tc-ro^i-nii).  a.  I.  Per- 
taining la  the  Releromera  (which  aee).- 
~    '  elated  ai  to  chemical  com- 


IflWle- 
.  In  enloTiLhavIng  a 


[Sea  HRiHouoapti 

el  ctTitalllVing  tn  different  fc 


larly  gmnped.  an 

laUldng  In  the  m 
trimetnc  iiitem. 


.  Ft.  torn     Bf .  riivi     (B.  Uro:  th,  (Un; 


wo  pain 
If  dlller- 
theanl*- 

loathorr,  bnt°  genenllr 
tipped  wHh  membrane 
They  camprlw  the  land 
and  water  buga  Briome 
natnrallatt  tlie  Beterop 
tera  are  leparated  from 
the  Bomopteia  (the  other 
aection  ot  the  Bemiptera)L 
andraiiedlnloadlillnci 


lyln.    See  Bmipmu. 
Est«TOPtlcs(he-ter-opaikiXn,  [BeeOmcs] 

falM  optica     SptetalBT. 
HBt«WlllMd(he'lo-ro-i1'taI).B,  [Or.*e(eioi, 

□tber,  different,  and  rAin,  a  root]    In  be  I. 


dnring  germination 

BetsnMCdUl  {be-le-reehl-an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  anr  portion  ol  tbe  earth'i  anriace 
eonilArwl  ralatlTely  to  a  certain  other  por- 
tion, ao  litiiatsd  that  tbe  ibadowi  ol  two 

other  in  the  latter,  fall  In  oppoalte  dlrec- 


'.  »lg;    wh,  inUg;    ih.  aim*. —Bee  KIT. 
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habitant  of  one  temperate  or  arctic  zone,  as 
contrasted  with  an  inhabitant  of  the  other 
temperate  or  arctic  zone,  in  respect  that 
their  shadows  at  noon  always  fall  in  oppo- 
site directions,  the  shadow  in  the  northern 
zones  towards  the  north,  and  that  in  the 
southern  towards  the  south. 

HeteroBlB  (he-te-rO'sis),  n.  [Gr.  heterot, 
other,  different]  In  rhet.  a  figure  of  speech 
by  which  one  form  of  an  inflectional  part  of 
speech,  as  of  a  noun,  verb,  or  pronoun,  is 
used  for  another;  as,  'What  Is  life  to  such 
as  m^r    Ayioun. 

Heteroiite,  Heteroilte  (he'te-roz-lt).  n. 
[Or.  heterot,  other,  different,  from  changing 
colour.]  A  greenish-gray  or  bluidi  mineral, 
becoming  violet  on  exposure.  It  consists 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  the  oxides  6t  iron 
and  manganese. 

Heterostyled  (he'te-ro-stndX  a.  [Or.  heU- 
ro»t  other,  different,  and  £.  ttyle.]  In  boL 
a  term  applied  to  the  hermaphrodite  plants 
in  which  the  indiriduals  of  the  same  species 
differ  in  the  length  of  their  stamens  and 
pistils. 

The  essential  character  of  plants  belongiing  to  the 
M«ter«styi*d  class  is  that  the  individuals  are  divided 
into  two  or  three  bodies  like  the  males  and  females 
of  dioecious  plants  or  of  the  higher  animals,  which 
exist  in  approximately  equal  numbers,  and  are 
adapted  for  reciprocal  fertiuzation.  Darwin. 

Heterostyllam  nie-te-ro'stil-izm).  n.  The 
state  of  being  heterostyled. 

Heterotomoos  (he-te-rot'6-musX  a.  [Or. 
heteroi,  other,  different,  and  temnd,  to 
cleave.]  In  mineral,  having  a  different 
cleavage :  applied  to  a  variety  of  felspar  in 
which  the  cleavage  differs  from  common 
felspar. 

HeterotroiMl,  HeterotropouB  (he-te-rof- 
rop-al,  he-te-rofrop-us),  a.  [Or.  heterot^ 
other,  different,  and  trep6,  to  turn.]  In 
hot  having  the  embryo  or  ovule  oblique  or 
transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  seed. 

HeteroOBlaii  (he-te-rou'si-an),  n.    Same  as 

Heterooutiaii. 
HeterouslooB,  Hetoroasiaii  (he-te-rou'si- 

us,  he-te-rou'u-an),  a.    Same  as  Heteroou- 

riouM. 

Hethenesse,  t  n.  Country  of  heathens. 
Cha%icer. 

Hethlngft  n.  [IceL  hathung,  shame,  dis- 
grace.]   3Cockery;  contempt    Chaucer. 

Hetznan  (het'mau),  n.  [PoL,  from  O.  haupt- 
man,  head-man,  chieftain.  ]  The  title  of  the 
head  (general)  of  the  Cossacks.  This  dig- 
nity was  abolished  among  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Ukraine  by  Catharine  the  Oreat  and 
although  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  still  re- 
tain their  hetman,  the  former  freedom  of 
election  is  gone,  and  the  title  of  chief  het- 
man is  now  held  by  the  Russian  heir-appa- 
rent to  the  crown. 

Heuchera  (hoik'^r-aX  n.  [After  Prof. 
ffeticAtfr,  a  German  botanist]  A  small  genus 
of  North  American  perennial  plants,  nat. 
order  Saxifragaceas,  naving  round  heart- 
shaped  root-leaves  and  a  prolonged  narrow 
panicle  of  small  clusters  of  greenish  or  pur- 
plish flowers.  The  root  of  a.  amerieana  is 
a  powerful  astringent  whence  it  is  called  in 
North  America  alum-root 

Hettgh  (hoeh,  hyudh).  n.  [Probably  of  same 
root  as  high;  comp.  Icel.  haugr,  a  mound, 
0.  hohe,  height]  [Scotch.]  1.  A  crag;  a 
precipice;  arusgedsteep;  a  glen  with  steep 
overhanging  sides.— 2.  A  coal-mine;  a  pit 

Heukt  (nOk).  n.  [W.  hua,  a  coat  a  gown.] 
An  outer  garment  or  mantle  worn  by  women 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  afterwards 
adopted  by  men.    FairhoU. 

Heilk  (hOkX  n.  rScotch.l  A  hook;  speci- 
fically, a  reaplne-hook.    Burm. 

HeulandlteCnaiand-ItX  n.  [After  Mr.  £rei£- 
land,  an  English  mineralogist]  A  mineral, 
occurring  massive,  frequently  globular,  or 
crystallized  in  the  form  of  a  right  oblique- 
angled  prism.  It  is  foliated  or  tabular 
zeolite,  occurring  in  amygdaloid  and  trap 
rocks,  and  consists  of  58  1  silica,  18-4  alu- 
mina, 7*5  lime,  and  16  water. 

Heurt,  n.    In  her.  see  Hurt. 

Here,!  v.  t  or  i  To  heave;  to  raise;  to  labour. 
Chaucer. 

Hey«d,t  n.    A  head.    Chaucer. 

HeyWLt  n.    Heaven.    Chaucer. 

Hew  (n&X  t>.t.  pret  hewed;  pp.  hewed  or 
hewn;  ppr.  hewing.  [A  Sax.  hedwan,  gehed- 
wan;  comp.  D.  houwen,  to  hack,  0.  hauen, 
IceL  hdmva,  Dan.  hugge,  to  hew.  Akin  E. 
hag,  and  hack  (to  cut),  haggle,  hoe]  L  To 
cut  or  feU  with  an  axe  or  otner  like  instru- 
ment; lis,  to  hew  timber.  — 2.  To  form  or 
shape  with  a  sharp  instrument:  often  with 


out;  as,  to  hew  out  a  sepulchre  from  a  rock; 
hence,  to  form  laboriously. 

I  now  pass  my  days,  not  studious  nor  idle,  rather 
poUshinf;  old  works  than  h«wing  out  new  ones. 

Pope. 
3.  To  cut  in  pieces;  to  chop;  to  hack. 

Hew  them  in  pieces ;  hack  their  bones  asunder. 

Skak. 

—  To  hew  domi,  to  cut  down;  to  fell  by 
cutting.— To  hew  of,  to  cut  off;  to  separate 
by  a  cutting  instrument 
Hewt  (h&X  ^  Destruction  by  cutting  down. 

Of  whom  he  makes  such  havocke  and  such  Mew, 
That  swarms  of  damned  souls  to  hell  he  sends. 

S/enter. 

Hew,t  n.    Colour;  appearance;  hue. 
Hewer  (h&'^r),  n.    One  who  hewa 
Hew-hole  j(hii'hdlX  n.    A  name  applied  to 

the  green  woodpecker  (Fieut  viriaie). 
Hewn  (hunX  pp.  of  hew. 
Hezacapsular  (heks-a-kap'siU-^rX  a.    [Or. 

hex,  six,  and  L.  eapeula,  a  box.]    In  bot  a 

term  applied  to  a  plant  having  six  capsules 

or  seed-vessels. 
Hezacbord  (heks'a-kordX  n.    [Or.  hex,  six, 

and  chordi,  a  chord.]  In  music,  an  interval 

of  four  tones  and  one  semitone;  a  scale  of 

six  notes. 

Hezactinellld89  (heks-ak'tin-el'Oi-ddX  n.pl 
[Or.  hex,  six,  okHs,  aktinoe,  a  ray,  ana  eidos, 
likeness.  ]  A  group  of  Porif  era  or  Spongidea. 
confined  to  and  very  abundant  in  the  deep 
sea,  so  called  from  their  spicules,  which  are 
always  siliceous,  having  usually  six  ray& 
Among  the  Hexactinellidn  we  have  some  of 
the  most  singular  and  beautiful  forms  hi 
nature,  such  as  Venus'  flower -basket  (Eti- 

f'Uetilla  aspergillum),  from  the  PhiUpi>ine 
slands,  which  is  like  a  graceful  hom-of- 
plenty  wrought  in  a  delicate  tissue  of  spun- 
glass,  and  Hyalonema,  the  glass-rojM  sponge 
of  Japan. 

HexadactylooB (heksa-dak'til-usX a.  [Or. 
hexadaktylos  —  hex,  six,  and  daktylos,  a 
finger.  J    Uavinff  six  fingers  or  toes. 

Hezade  (heks'adX  n.  [Or.  hex4u,  hexadoe, 
from  hex,  six.]    A  series  of  six  numbers. 

Hexa^n  (heks'a-gon),  n.  [Or.  hex,  six,  and 
gdnia,  an  angle.]  In  geom.  a  figure  of  six 
sides  and  six  angles.  If  the  sides  and  angles 
are  equal,  it  is  a  r^^lar  hexagon. 

Hexagonal  (heks-ag'on-al),  a.  Having  six 
sides  and  six  angles. 

Hezagonally  (heks-ag'on-al-liX  adv.  In  the 
form  of  a  hexagon. 

Heza»>nlencli3ana(heks-a-g6'ni-en'ld-maX 
n.  [Or.  hex,  six,  gdnia,  an  angle,  enchyma, 
tissue  — en,  into,  and  ched,  to  pour.]  In 
bot  a  term  given  to  cellular  tissue  exhibit- 
ing hexagonal  forms  in  section. 

Hexagonyt  (heks-ag'on-iX  n.  A  hexagon. 
Brainhau. 

Hezagyn  (heks'a-Jin).  n.  [Or.  hex,  six,  and 
ggni,  a  woman,  a  female.]  In  the  Tr^^rniMHP 
system,  a  plant  having  six  styles. 

Hezagynla  (heks-a-jin'i-aX  n.  In  the  Lin- 
nean  system  of  botany,  an  order  of  plants 
having  six  styles,  as  the  sun-dew. 

Hexa^nian,  Hexagynoos  (heks-a-jin'i-an, 
heks-a]'in-UB),  a.    In  bot.  having  six  styles. 

Hexahedral  (heks-a-h6'dral\  a.  Of  the  figure 
of  a  hexahedron ;  having  six  equal  super- 
ficial sides  or  faces:  cubic 

Hexahedron  (heks-a-hg'dron),  n.  [Or.  hex, 
six,  and  hedra,  a  base  or  seat]  A  r^:ular 
solid  body  of  six  sides;  a  cube. 

Hexahemeron  (heks-a-he'me-ronX  n.  [Or. 
hex,  six.  and  himera,  dav.l  1.  The  term  of 
six  day  a— 2.  A  history  of  the  six  days'  work 
of  creation  as  contained  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Oenesis. 

Hexamerous  (heks-am'^r-usX  a.  [Or.  hex, 
six,  and  meroe,  a  part.]    In  bot  having  the 

_parts  of  the  flower  in  sixes. 

Hexameter  (heks-am'et-^rX  n.  [Or.  hex, 
six,  and  matron,  measure.]  In  proa,  a  verse 
of  six  feet,  the  first  four  of  which  may  be 
either  dactyls  or  spondees,  the  fifth  nor- 
mally a  dactyl,  though  sometimes  a  spondee, 
and  the  sixth  always  a  spondee.  In  this 
n>ecles  of  verse  are  composed  the  Iliad  of 
Homer  and  the  .£neid  of  VirgiL 

Dwa  to  I  lojlx  I  OS  ocu  \tos  a\  versa  ten]  ebat. 

Virgit. 

In  English  hexameters,  accent  is  almost  en- 
tirely substituted  for  length,  and  trochees 
generally  take  the  place  of  spondees.  The 
Following  lines  from  Longfellow's  Etan- 
geline  are  hexameters: 

This  is  the  I  forest  prim  |  eval.    The  |  murmuring  | 

pine«  and  the  |  hemlocks 
Bearded  with  j  moss,  and  with  |  garments  |  frtea, 

indis  I  tinct  in  the  |  twili((ht. 

Hexameter  (heks-am'et-«rX  a.  Having  six 
metrical  feet:  as,  hexameter  verse. 


Hezandria-NSa//8 
a$ttMntHalis. 


Hexametral  (heks-am'et-ralX  a.  Hexa- 
metric.    Hobhovse. 

Hexametric,  Hexametrlcal  (heks-a-mef  • 
rik,  heks-a-met'rik-alX  a.  Consisting  of  six 
metrical  feet 

Hexametriat  (beks-am'et-ristX  n.  One  who 
writes  hexameters. 

Claudian.  and  even  the  few  lines  of  Merobaudes, 
stand  yijgitet  in  purity,  as  in  the  life  of  poetry,  than 
all  the  Christian  hexametrists.  Miiman. 

Hexander  (heks-an'd«rX  n.  [See  Hbxak- 
DRIA.  ]  In  the  LinnsBan  system,  a  plant 
having  six  stamens. 

Hexandrla  (heks-an'dri-aX  n.  [Or.  hex,  six, 

and  anir,  a^vdroe,  a  man. 
a  male.]  In  the  Linnsran 
system  of  botany,  a  class 
of  plants  having  six  sta- 
mens, which  are  all  of 
equal  or  nearly  equal 
length.  It  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  the  class 
Tetradynamla,  which  has 
also  six  stamens,  bat  of 
these  four  are  longer  than 
the  other  two. 

Hexandrlan,  HOxaii- 
drooB  (heks-an'dri-an, 
heks-an'drusX  a.  Hav- 
ing six  stamens. 

Hexane  (heks'&nX  n. 
((^ij.)  The  sixth  mem- 
ber of  the  paraffin  series 
of  hydrocarbons:  it  is  a 
liquid,  boiling  abont  60* 
C,  found  in  varioua  na- 
tural oils. 

Hexangolar  (heks-ang'- 
gfi-16rX  a.    [Or.  hex,  six, 
and  E.  angular.]    Having  six  angles. 

Hexapardte  (heks'a-pllrt-It),  a.  [Or.  hex, 
six,  and  L.  partUue.  divided,  pp.  of  partio, 
to  divide.  1  In  arcA.  a  term  applied  to  a 
vault  divided  by  its  arching  into  six  parta 

HexapetalOOB  (heks-a-peral-usX  a.  [Or. 
hex,  six,  and  petalon,  a'  leaf,  a  petaL  ]  In 
bot  having  six  petals  or  flower-leavea. 

HexaphyUous  (heks-af  il>us  or  heka-a-fll'- 
lusX  a.  [Or.  hex,  six,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.] 
In  bot.  having  six  leaves. 

Hexapla  (heks'a-plaX  n.  pL  (From  Or. 
hexaplout,  sixfold.]  An  edition  of  tiie  Holy 
Scriptures  in  six  languages  or  six  versions : 
applied  particularlv  to  the  edition  prepared 
by  Origen  in  the  thml  century.  This  edition 
exhibited,  in  addition  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  a  transcript  of  it  in  Oreek  letters,  the 
Septuagint  and  four  other  Oreek  versions 
in  panulel  columns. 

Hexaplar  (heks'a-pldrX  a.  [See  Hexapla.] 
Sextuple;  containing  six  colunms. 

Hexapod  (heks'a-pod).  a.  [Or.  hex,  six.  and 
poue,  podoi,  L.  pee,  pedia,  the  foot  j  Having 
six  feet 

Hexapod  (heks'a-podX  n.  [Or.  hex^  six. 
and  pou9,  podoi,  the  foot]  An  animal 
having  six  feet  *s  the  true  insects. 

Hexaprotodon  (heks-a-prof  o-donX  n.  [Or. 
hex,  SIX.  prCtoe,  first  front  uid  odoue,  odon- 
tu,a  tooth.]  A  name  given  to  a  fossil  quad- 
ruped, differing  from  the  hippopotamus  only 
in  naving  six,  instead  of  four,  incisor  teeth. 
It  occurs  in  the  miocene  and  pliocene  ter- 
tiaries  of  Asia. 

HexapterooB  (heks-ap'td-rusX  a.  [Or.  hex, 
six,  and  pteron,  a  wing.l  In  bot  having  six 
processes  resembling  wings,  as  a  plant 

Hexastlch,  Hexa8tlchon(heks'a-stik.  heks- 
as'ti'konX  n.  [Or.  hex,  six,  ttichoe,  a  vene  ] 
A  poem  consisting  of  six  lines  or  verses. 

Hexastylar  (heks'a-stn-^rX  a.  In  arch. 
having  six  columns  in  front 

Hexastyle  (heks'a-stilX  n.  [Or.  hex,  six,  and 


X 


3l 


Hexastyle— Temple  of  Jupiter  PMhcUenias.  Efiaa. 

atvlo»,  a  colunuL]     A  portico  or  temple 
which  has  six  columns  in  front 
Hexoctaliedron  (heksok'U-h«''dronX  a^ 


nte,  tJkr,  fat  W;       m€,  met  hdr;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not,  mdve;      tQbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  almne;     y,  Sc.  tey. 
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[Or.  h*x,  fix.  and  K  oetahtdron  (which  leeU 

A  poljrh«droQ  oonUlned  under  fortjr-«ight 

equal  triangular  facea 
Hext,t  A.  tuperl.    [X.  Sax.  hihtt,  highest] 

Highest    Chaueer. 
Hezyl  (heks'il).  n.    (C«Hu.)    The  hypoihe- 

tioal  radicle  of  the  sixth  member  of  the 

ethylic  series  of  alcohols. 
H«7  (hi).    An  exclamation  of  Joy  or  mutual 

exhortation. 
Hey  t  (hi),  n.    A  heydeguy  (which  seeX 

1  will  pUr  on  the  tabor  to  the  worthio.  and  let  th«m 
dance  the  M^y.  SMmA. 

Heyday  (hi'diX  t^fdam.  [Comp.  luy, 
an  exclamation  of  cheerfulness,  D.  k»i,  O. 
heyda,  heidi,  keia,  huxzahl  heyday!]  An 
exclamation  of  cheerfulness  and  sometimes 
of  wonder. 

Heyday  (hi'diX  n>  [Perhaps  another  form 
oihighday  ]  A  frolic;  wildness;  frolicsome^ 
ness;  as,  this  heyday  of  youth. 

At  your  age 
The  h^yd^  In  the  blood  is  tame,  irt  humble. 


And  waits  upon  the  JudfmenL 


Shak. 


Hejrdei^  t  (hft'de-gj).  n.  [Perhaps  iv^^^oy 
mn^guxt.]  A  Idnd  of  dance;  a  country  •dance 
or  round. 

But  frendlv  facrie«,  met  with  many  rtmct%, 

And  liffht-footc  nyraphc<t  ciin  chace  ine  Unserin^  nif ht 

With  ktyeUguytt  and  tnmly  trodden  traces.  Sftnttr. 

BlAtlont  (hl&'shon),  n.  [L.  Ato,  to  gape.] 
The  act  of  gaping. 

The  continual  hiati^n  or  holding  open  of  the  caroe> 
leoa's  mouth.  Sir  T.  Brvwn*. 

Hiatal  (hl-i'tusX  n.  [L ,  from  hio,  to  open  or 
gape.  ]  1.  An  opening;  an  aperture;  a  gap;  a 
chasm  '  Those  AuihisM  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.'  Woodvoard.—t  \\xgiram.  and  pme.  the 
coming  together  of  two  vowels  in  twosucces- 
siTS  syllables  or  words.  —  8.  A  space  from 
which  something,  as  one  or  more  indiTiduals 
of  a  series,  is  wanting ;  a  lacuna  in  a  manu- 
script where  some  \mX  is  lost  or  effaced. 

Hibemade,  Rybernacle  (hi.b«r'na-ki).  n. 

[L.  Atdemotftita,  winter -quarters.]  That 
which  senres  for  shelter  or  protection  In 
winter;  winter-quarters:  a  term  speciflf»lly 
applied  by  the  older  botanists  to  the  bud 
in  which  the  embryo  of  a  future  plant  is 
inclosed. 

Hibemaonlimi,  Hsrbemaonhim  (hi-b«r* 
nak'ainmX  n.  1.  In  zjooI.  the  winter-quarters 
or  winter  retreat  of  an  animal 

Ac  a  neighbour  was  lately  ploughing  in  a  dry  chalky 
fte|d  (ar  remored  from  anv  water  he  turned  out  a  water- 
rat  that  was  curiously  Uia  up  in  an  kybtmaatlMim  arti- 
ficially formed  of  grass  ana  leaves.    Gitbtrt  IVkitt. 

2.  In  hori.  a  covering  or  protection  for  young 
buds  during  winter 

Hibernal,  Hybernal  (hl-b«r'naix  a.  [L-ii- 
6«mtu,  from  hitm;  winter]  Belcmging  or 
relating  to  winter;  wintry. 

Hibernate,  Hybemate  (hl-b«r'nitX  v-^ 
Dret  A  pp.  hibemaUd;  ppr.  hihemaXxng. 
[L  kihemo^  hibematum,  to  pass  the  winter, 
hom  hibemtu.  See  Hibernal.  1  To  winter; 
to  Dass  the  season  of  winter  in  close  quarters 
or  in  seclusion,  as  birds  or  beasts. 

Inclination  would  lead  me  to  kthemmtt.  during  half 
the  year.ln  this  uncomfortable  climate  of  Great  Britain. 

Hibernation,  Hybernation  (hi-b6r-ni'. 

shonX  n.    The  act  of  hibernating. 

Hibernian  (hi  bAr'ni-anX  a.  rFromL.ffi6tfr- 
nia,  /sema,  luvema.  Or.  lemi,  from  Ir. 
Bin,  Ireland.  Akin  Erin.]  Pertaining  to 
Hibemia,  now  Ireland;  Irish. 

Hibernian  (hl-bdr'ni-anX  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Ireland. 

Hlbemianlim.  Hibemlclam(hi-b«r'ni-an- 
Izm,  hl-bAr'niaizroX  n.  An  idiom  or  mode 
of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Irish. 

Hibemloiie  (hl-bir'ni-sIiX  v.t  To  render 
into  the  language  or  idiom  of  the  Irish. 

Hibemliation,Hybemiiation(hl-b«r'niz- 
i"shon).  n.  The  act  of  hibernating;  hiber- 
nation. 

mbemo-Oelt  (hI-b«r^6-seltX  n.  An  Irish 
Celt 

Hlbemo-Oeltie  (hI-b«r'nd-selt^X  n.  The 
native  language  of  the  Irish ;  that  branch 
of  the  Celtic  language  spoken  by  the  natives 
of  Ireland. 

Hibiacos  (hI-bis1iusX  n.  [Or.  Asfrisfeoe,  mal- 
low. ]  An  extensive  genus  of  plants,  nat 
order  Malvacea,  chieflV  natives  of  tropical 
climates.  They  have  large  showy  flowers, 
borne  singly  upon  stalks  towards  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  these  flowers  having  an 
outer  calyx  (called  the  epicalyx)of  numerous 
leaves  in  addition  to  the  true  flve-lobed 
persistent  calvx.  They  are  chiefly  shrubs, 
one  or  two  being  herbs,  and  a  few  attaining 


the  dimension  of  trees.  The  species  are  re- 
markable for  abounding  in  muciisffe  and  for 
the  tenacity  of  the  fibre  of  their  bark,  whence 
several  are  employed  for  many  economical 
purposes  in  the  dilferent  countries  where 
they  are  indigenous,  llie  petals  of  H.  rota- 
Hnentis,  a  plant  with  large,  handsome,  usu- 
ally red  flowers,  frequent  in  greenhouses, 
are  astringent,  and- used  in  China  as  a  black 
dye  for  the  hsir  and  eyes.  The  handsome 
flowering  shrub  known  In  gardens  as  AUhwa 
/rutex  is  a  species  of  Hibisais  (H.  gyriaeui). 
The  root  of  H.  Manihot  yields  a  mucilage 
used  in  Japan  as  size  and  to  give  a  proper 
consistence  to  paper.  The  leaves  of  H.  ean- 
nahinu»  are  eatable,  and  an  oil  is  extracted 
from  its  seeds,  while  it  is  cultivated  in  India 
for  its  fibre,  and  hence  known  as  Indian 
hemp. 

Hibrid  (hib'ridX  n.  and  a.    Same  as  ffyfrrid. 

Hicatee,  Hi€Oatee  (hik'a-t«X  n.  a  fresh- 
water tortoise  of  Central  America,  esteemed 
for  its  liver  and  feet,  which  are  gelatinous 
when  dressed. 

HiOCiua  doctius  (hik'shi-us  dok'shi-us),  n. 
(L.  hie  est  doetus,  here  is  a  learned  man.]  A 
cant  term  for  a  Juggler. 

And  MieciHt  doctius  played  In  aO.       Httdibrat. 

Hioonp,  HlOCOngll  (hik'upX  n.  [An  imita- 
tive word;  comp.  Dan.  Att  or  Atkilren,  D.  AA, 
hSkken,  Vr.  Aoouet,  W.  ia,  ipian.  Armor,  hieq 
—all  directly  unitative.  J  A  spasmodic  affec- 
tion of  the  diaphragm  and  glottis,  produc- 
ing a  sudden  sound;  a  convulsive  catch  of 
Uie  respiratory  muscles,  with  sonorous  in- 
spiration, repeated  at  short  intervala 

Hioonp,  Hiooongll  (hik'upX  v.i.  To  have 
hiccup. 

HiOb(h««hXa.    High.    [Scotch] 

HiO  jaoet  Oiik  JA'setX  [L]  Here  lies:  fre- 
quently Uie  two  first  words  on  a  tombstone: 
used  as  a  noun  in  the  following  extract 

Among  the  knightly  brasses  of  the  graves. 

And  by  the  cold  htcjactts  of  the  dead.    Ttnnyson. 

Hiokery-piokery  (hik'«.ri-pik'«-riX  n.  A 
popular  name  for  Hiera-piera. 

HiOthall  (hik^X  n.    Same  as  Hiekwall 

Hick -joint  ( hik^  joint  X  <>•  In  nuuonry,  a 
term  applied  to  a  species  of  pointing  in 
which  a  portion  of  mortar  is  inserted  be- 
tween the  courses  and  Joints  of  a  wall,  and 
made  correctly  smooth  or  level  with  the 
surface. 

Hiokonr  (hik'6-riX  n.  A  North  American 
tree  of  the  genus  Carya,  with  pinnate  leaves, 
growing  from  70  to  80  feet  high,  belonging 
to  the  nat  order  Jualandace».  Their  wood 
is  heavv,  strong,  and  tenacious.  The  shag- 
bark  ((;.  alba)  yields  the  hickory-nut  of  com- 
merce, and  its  wood  is  most  valuable.  C. 
olivc^ormie  yields  the  pecan-nut  The  pig- 
nut or  brown-hickory  is  the  C.  glabra,  and 
the  swamp-hickory  is  C.  amara,  so  called 
from  the  bitterness  of  its  nut 

Hiekeoomert  (hik'skom-6rX  n.  A  person 
who  sooms  or  scoffs  at  anything,  especially 
at  religious  things. 

What  Is  more  common  In  onr  days  than,  when  soch 
Mtcktcomtrs  will  be  merry  at  their  drunken  banquet 
to  fall  in  talk  of  some  one  minister  or  other? 

PiUkiMgtoH. 

Hieinip  (hik'upX  V.  L    Same  as  Hiccup. 

My  beard  to  grow,  my  ears  to  prick  up. 

Or  when  I'm  in  a  fit  to  hidhtf.         HudOrms. 

HUdcwalL  mokway  (hlk'wtl,  hik'wix  n. 
1.  The  little  spotted  woodpecker  (Pieue 
tHinor\—2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
little  blue  titmouse  (Parui  eeeruleu*}. 

Hid.  Hidden  (hid.  hid'nX  p.  of  hide  and  «. 
1.  Concealed;  placed  in  secrecy.— 2.  Secret; 
unseen;  mysterious.  'The  hidden  soul  of 
harmony.'  Jf»U4m.—STK.  Concealed,  secret, 
unseen,  unknown,  private,  dormant,  latent, 
covert,  mysterious,  obscure,  occult,  recon- 
dite, abstruse,  profound. 

HLdage  (hId'&JX  n.  [From  hide,  a  quantity 
of  land  ]  A  tax  formerly  paid  to  the  kings 
of  England  for  every  hide  of  land. 

HldalffO  (hi-dal'jsO.  Sp.  pron.  «-dAl'gOX  n. 
(Sp. .  contr.  for  hijodalgo,  hiio  de  algo,  son  of 
somewhat— A^.  from  L. /Uiiw.  son,  and  algo, 
from  L.  aliquod,  somethmg.  somewhat]  In 
Spain,  a  nuui  belonging  to  tne  lower hobUity; 
a  gentleman  hj  birth. 

wiait^fily  ( hid ' n  -  U ).  adv.  In  a  hidden  or 
secret  manner.  'These  things  have  I  AUd«iUy 
n>oke.'    CulveneeU. 

mddenneee  (hld'n-nesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  hidden  or  concealed.    [Rare.  ] 

Hldder  and  Bhldder.t  A  strange  rustic 
phrase  usually  explained  as  he  and  she; 
male  and  female. 


For  had  his  weasand  been  a  little  widder 
He  would  have  devoured  both  Middtr  and  thidder. 

Sptnttr. 

Others  surmise  that  the  phrase  is  for  hither 
and  thither. 

Hide  (hidX  v.<.  pret  Aid;  pp.  Aid.  Aidden; 
pnr.  Aufin^r.  [A.  Sax.  h^dan,  to  hide.  Cog. 
w.  etiddiaw,  to  cover,  oudd,  darkness.  Or. 
imttAd,  to  cover,  to  hide.  8kr.  eAod,  to 
cover.]  To  conceal ;  to  withhold  or  with- 
draw from  sight  or  knowledge;  to  keep 
secret;  to  refrain  fromavowlngorconfessing. 

I  win  find  where  truth  U  hid.  Shmk. 

TeU  roe  now  what  thou  hast  done— A^  it  not  firom  me. 

loth.  vii.  to. 
In  the  time  of  trouble,  he  shall  Am^t  me  bi  his  pa  vilton. 

Ps.  xxvii.  5* 

'-To  hide  the  face,  to  withdraw  favour. 
Thou  didst  Midt  thy /met,  and  I  was  troubled. 

Ps.  XUL  7. 

—  To  hide  the  faee  from,  to  overlook ;  to 
pardon. 

/fide  tky/aee/^rem  my  sins.  Ps.  U.  9. 

—  Conceal,  Hide,  Diaguiee,  Secrete.  See 
under  Conokal.— Stn.  To  conceal,  secrete, 
cover,  screen,  cloak,  veil,  mask,  disguise, 
suppress,  withhold. 

Hide  (hldX  v.i.    To  lie  concealed;  to  keep 
one's  self  out  of  view;  to  be  withdrawn 
from  sight 
Bred  to  diigube,  la  public  *tis  you  Mide.      Pope. 

Hide  (hIdX  n.  [A.  Sax.  Afd.  A^.  a  hide  of 
land,  conto'.  from  Al^,  a  hide  of  land,  from 
the  same  root  as  Aio0.  Skeat.\  In  old  Eng- 
li$h  law,  a  certain  portion  of  land,  the  quan- 
tity of  which,  however,  is  not  well  ascer- 
tained, but  has  been  variously  estimated  at 

00,  80,  and  100  acrea 

Hide  (hIdX  n.  (A.  Sax.  A^,  hM;  comp.  D. 
Awid,  IceL  hHUh,  Dan.  and  Sw.  And,  O. 
Aat«^  hide.  Cog.  L.  cutie,  Or.  ekutoe,  the 
skin  of  a  beast  For  interchange  between 
Class.  0,  k,  and  Tent  A,  see  H.]  1.  The 
skin  of  an  animal,  either  raw  or  dressed: 
more  generallv  applied  to  the  undressed 
skins  of  the  larger  domestic  animals,  as 
oxen,  horses,  Ac— 1  The  human  skin:  so 
called  in  contempt 
O  tiger's  heart,  wrapped  In  a  woman's  hide.  SAmJk. 

Hide  (hIdX  v.t  To  beat ;  to  flog,  originally 
no  doubt  with  a  piece  of  leather  or  hide. 
[Vulgar.] 

Hlde-and-eeek  (hId'and-sdkX  n.  A  play 
among  children,  in  which  some  hide  them- 
selves and  one  seeks  them. 

mdebonnd  (hid' bound X  a.  l.  AppUed  to 
an  animal,  as  a  horse  or  cow.  whose  skin 
sticks  so  closely  to  the  ribs  and  back  as  not 
to  be  easily  loosened  or  raised.— 2.  Having 
the  bark  so  close  or  firm  that  It  impedes 
the  growth:  said  of  a  tree.— 8. t  Harsh;  nn- 
tractoble;  obstinate  and  bigoted. 

To  blot  or  alter  what  precisely  accords  not  with  the 
hideAoHttd  humour.  MtUon. 

4.t  Niggardly;  penurious;  not  liberal. 

Hath  my  purse  been  kide^undxa  my  hungrv  brother  t 

QttarUs. 

mdegUd  t  (hId'gndX  n.  [ff ids.  the  skin,  and 
gild,  payment  1  The  price  bv  which  a  villein 
or  servant  redeemed  his  skin  from  being 
whipped  in  such  trespssses  as  anciently  in- 
curred that  corporal  punishment 

Hideodty  (hid-^-os'i-UX  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  hideous;  frightfulnesa. 

Hldeoua  (hid'«-usX  a.  [0.  B.  Aidota,  Fr. 
hidewt,  O.  Fr.  AiMotis.  originally  rough, 
shaogy.  then  causing  dread,  hideous,  from 
L.  Amwdofia.  for  Ainmfia,  rough,  shaggy. 
The  O.  Fr.  Aide,  hiaae,  fear,  dread,  terror, 
was  probably  derived  from  the  adjective.] 

1.  Frightful  to  the  sight;  dreadful;  shock- 
ing to  the  eye ;  as.  a  hideoue  monster ;  a 
AioeoiM  spectacle;  Aid^otis  looka  '  Hideoue 
woodcuta.'  Maeaulay.—Z  Shocking  to  the 
ear;  exciting  terror.  '  ^TideoiM  cries.  Shak. 
S.  Shocking  in  any  way;  detestable;  hateful; 
horrible.  'Check  this  hideoue  rashness.' 
Shak.—Srif.  Frightful,  ffhastly,  grim,  grisly, 
horrid,  dreadful,  terrible. 

ffideonily  (hid'6-us-li).  adv.    In  a  hideous 

manner.     'Look  more  hideouely  on  me.' 

Shak. 
Hldeonfnesa(hid'£-us-nesXn.   The  state 

of  being  hideous;  dreadfulneu;  horrible- 

ness. 

The  Cslthful  copy  of  my  kideietiengst.   Btmttmont. 

Hlder  (hId'toX  n.  One  who  hides  or  oon- 
ceaU. 

Hide-rope  (hId'rOpXn.  A  verv  durable  rope 
made  ofplalted  strands  of  cow-nlde.  and  used 
for  wheel-ropes,  traces,  and  the  like. 


eli,eAain;     fih,  8c.  locA;     g.  po;     J,iob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  ibv:     TB,  CAen;  th,  fAin;     w,  wig;   wh,  isAlg;   xh,  arare.— See  Kxr. 
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Hldlog-plaoe  (hid'ingplasX  n.    A  plmce of 

concealment 
HUUillgS  (hidlinzX  adv.    In  a  clandeBtine 

manner;  furtively.    [Scotch.] 

An'  she's  to  come  to  you  here,  Midiingt,  as  it  war. 

y.  BaiUie. 

HUUUlgB,  HldllllB  (hidOinzX  a.  Clandes- 
tine.    [Scotch.] 

HldeUB.  t  a.    Dreadful ;  hideous.    Chxmeer. 

HldOll8iy,t  odv.  Hideously;  terribly.  ChoM- 
eer. 

HldrotlO  (hl-drotlk).  9k  [Qt.  hidrdt,  hidm- 
tos,  sweat]  A  medidne  which  causes  per- 
spiration. 

HidrotlO  (hl-drof  ik),  a.  Causing  perspira- 
tion. 

Hie  (hi),  v.i  pret  A  pp.  hied;  ppr.  hieing. 

[O.E.  hieghe,  highe,  A.  Sax.  hipan,  higian, 

to  endeavour,  to  hasten,  probaoly  the  same 

word  with  hicgaii,  to  think,  to  consider,  to 

strive  or  struggle,  from  hyge,  hiae,  the  mind, 

thought;  Ooth.  hugg,  the  mincL    Comp.  D. 

hijgen,  Dan.  hige,  to  pant  for,  to  covet] 

To  hasten ;  to  move  or  run  with  haste;  to 

gf>  in  haste:  often  with  the  reciprocal  pro- 

iv>un, 

The  vouth.  retuminfi^  to  his  mistrem.  Aiex.  Dryden. 
Vou  will  kit  you  home  to  dinner.  Shak. 

Hfte.t  n.  Haste;  diligence.— /n  or  on  hie, 
in  haste.    Chaucer. 

Hie  (h6),  a.    High.    {Scotch.] 

wiftinfti  (hl-em'al),  a.    Same  as  HuerndL 

Hteradan  (hl-^r-a'shanX  n.  Ecde*.  one  of 
a  sect  of  early  heretick  followers  of  one 
Hierax,  who  taught  that  none  in  the  mar- 
ried state  couldi  obtain  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

meradnni  (hl-4r-ft'si-mnX  ^  A  genus  of 
plants.    See  Hawkwekd. 

mera-plcra  (hfdr-a-pik'raX  n.  [Or.  hierae, 
■acred,  and  pikroe,  bitter.]  A  warm  cath- 
artic composed  of  aloes  and  canella  bark 
made  into  a  powder,  with  honey.  Popu- 
larly called  Hickeru-piekery. 

Hftenrdl  (hr^-&rk),  n.  [Or.  hieroe,  sacred, 
and  arehoe,  a  ruler  or  prince.]  One  who 
rules  or  has  authority  in  sacred  things. 

Anirels,  by  imperial  summons  calTd, 
Forthwith  from  all  the  ends  of  heaven  appear'd. 
Under  their  kierarchs  in  orders  bright.    Miitom. 

Hlerarohal  (hl-^r-ftrk'alX  a.    Pertaining  to 

a  hierarch  or  hierarchv.     'The  great  hier- 

ttrehai  standard.'    Muton. 
Hlerarclilc,  Hlerarchloal  (hl-«r-irklk,  hl- 

«r-&rk'ik-alX  a.     Pertaining  to  a  hierarch 

or  hierarchy. 

Hierarchically (h1-«r-llrVIk-allO.  ci^v.  In 
a  hierarchical  manner. 

Hterarchlsm  (hi'6r-ilrk-izmX  n.  Hierarchi- 
cal principles  or  power;  nierarchal  cha- 
racter. 

After  a  few  centuries,  the  more  dominant  hierarch' 
irm  of  the  West  is  manifest  in  the  oppuifnancy  be- 
tween Greek  and  Latin  Church  architecture. 

MilmaM. 

Hierarchy  (hr^r-Hrk-O,  n.  [Or  hierarehia 
—hieros,  sacred,  and  ardvi,  rule,  sove- 
reignty.] 1.  Dominion,  government,  or  au- 
thority in  sacred  things.— 2.  The  body  of 
persons  in  whom  is  confided  the  govern- 
ment or  direction  of  sacred  things,  or  a 
body  of  priests  intrusted  with  a  govern- 
ment: a  sacred  body  of  rulers. — 8.  A  rank 
or  order  of  sacred  beings. 

1  was  borne  upward  till  1  trod 

Among  the  hterurchy  of  God.  Treneh. 

4.  Rule  by  sacred  persons;  a  form  of  govern- 
ment administered  by  the  priesUiood  or 
clergy. 

Hleratlo,  Hlenitloal  (hf-^atlk.  hi.«rat'- 
Ik-al).  a.  [Or.  hieratiko*,  sacerdotal,  sacred.  ] 
Consecrated  to  sacred  uses;  periSining  to 
priests;  sacred;  sacerdotal.  This  term  is 
especially  applied  to  the  characters  or  mode 
of  writing  used  bv  the  Egyptian  priests  in 
their  recorda  These  characters  seem  to 
have  been  an  abridged  form  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic signs  adopted  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience and  expedition. 

Hlerd,t  n.    A  keeper,  a  herd.    Chaucer. 

Hlerdess^t  n.    A  shepherdess.    Chaucer. 

Hlerochloe,  Hlerocnloa  (hi-«r-6'kl6-^.  M- 

*r-dTdd.aX  n.  [Or.  hieroe,  holy,  and  ehlof, 
ehloa,  gran.  ]  An  odoriferous  genus  of  grasses  ' 
belonging  to  the  Phalariden.  and  consisting 
of  severafspecies  spread  over  the  cold  parts 
of  both  hemispheres;  holy-grass.  The  H.  | 
boreeUis,  or  northern  holy-grass,  has  been 
found  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  Iceland,  where  it  is  used  by 
the  inhabitants  to  scent  their  apartments 
and  clothes;  and  is  distributed  through 
liorthem  Europe.  Asia,  and  America,  oc- 
curring also  in  New  Zealand.     It  has  its 
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name  from  the  practice  adopted  in  some 
parts  of  Oermany  of  strewing  it  before  the 
doors  of  churches  on  festival  days. 

Hlerocraoy  (lii-dr-ok'rarsiX  n.  [Or.  hierot 
and  krate6.]  (Government  by  ecclesiastics; 
hierarchy. 

HIeroKbnDli,  Hleroglyplilo  (hi'to-o-glit  hl'- 
6r-o-gTii"lkX  »»•  [Or.  hieroi,  sacred,  and 
glgpho,  to  carve.]  1.  The 
figure  of  an  animal,  plant, 
or  other  object,  intended 
to  convey  a  meaning  or 
stand  for  an  alphabetical 
character;  a  figure  imply- 
ing a  word,  an  idea,  or  a 
sound.  Hieroglyphics  are 
found  sculptured  in  abun- 
dance on  Egyptian  obe- 
lislcs,  temples,  and  other 
monuments,  and  the  term 
was  originallv  applied  to 
those  of  Egypt  in  the  belief 
that  they  were  used  only 
by  the  priests,  but  has 
since  been  extended  to 
picture  writing  in  general, 
as  that  employed  by  the 
Mexicans.  The  fig.  i&ows 
a  cartouche  containing  Uie 
name  Kleopatra  in  hieroglyphics.  The  ob- 
jects represented  are  a  knee,  K;  a  lion,  L;  a 
reed,  £;  a  noose,  O;  a  mat,  P;  an  eagle.  A; 
a  hand,  T;  a  mouth,  B;  an  eagle.  A;  an  egg 
and  semicircle  forming  a  feminine  affix.  See 
also  cut  at  Caetouchx.— 2.  Any  figure 
having,  or  supposed  to  have,  a  hidden  or 
mysteriously  enigmatical  significance. 

The  lion,  eagle,  fox,  and  boar. 

Were  heroes  titles  heretofore; 

Bestowed  as  hieroglyfhics  fit 

To  show  their  valour,  strength  or  wit    Svift. 

Hleroglsrpli  niI'6r-o-glifX  v.t    To  represent 

by  hieroglyphics. 
Hleroglypmc,   Hleroflrlyphlcal  (hl'dr-o- 

glif 'ik,  hrfir-o-glifik-al),  a.    1.  A  term  ap- 

Elied  to  the  most  ancient  language  of  Egypt, 
eing  that  employed  in  the  monimiental 
writings  or  inscriptions  of  that  country.— 
2.  Expressive  of  some  meaning  by  hiero- 
glyphics; written  in  or  covered  with  char- 
acters formed  of  more  or  less  conventional- 
ised representations  of  material  objects; 
hence  written  in  characters  or  a  handwrit- 
ing difficult  to  decipher;  as,  hierogltmhie 
writing:  a  hieroglyphic  obelisk.  'An  htero- 
glyvhieal  scrawl^  Sir  W.  SeotL—Z,  ilLy%- 
terionsly  or  obscurely  expressing;  conveying 
information  in  a  manner  not  intelligible  to 
the  ordinary  or  untrained  mind. 

Pat;es  no  better  than  blanks  to  common  mteds,  to 
Ms  hterogiyfhicai  of  wisest  secrets.     Pre/.  IViUmt. 


HlerOflOyplllcally  Chi'6r-o-glif  U-al-m,  adv. 
In  a  hieroglyphic  manner;  emblematically; 
by  characters  or  pictures  expressive  of  facts 
or  moral  qualities;  as.  the  Mexicans  wrote 
history  hieroglyphicaUy. 

Others  have  spoken  emblematically  and  hieregiy' 
phicatly.  Str  T.  Brown*. 

Hleroelyphlst  (hi'«r-o-glif-istX  n.  One 
versed  m  hieroglyphics. 

Hleroglyplllse  (ni'6r-o-glif-!z).  v.t  To  re- 
duce tomeroglyphics;  to  express  by  hiero- 
glyphics. 

More  admirable  was  that  which  they  attest  was 
found  in  Mexico  .  .  .  where  they  hieroglyphittd 
their  thoughts,  histories,  and  inventions  to  posterity. 

^vtlyn. 

merocram  (hl'^r-o-gram),  n.  [Or  Aiemt. 
sacred,  and  gravMna,  letter.]  A  species  of 
sacred  writing. 

HlerocprammaUo  (hl'dr-o-gram-mafikX  a. 
[Or.  hteroe,  sacred,  and  gramnui,  gramma- 
toe,  letter]  Written  in  or  pertaining  to 
hierograms;  expressive  of  sacred  writing. 

Hlero|mLmmatlet(hi'6r-o-gram''mat-istXn. 
A  writer  of  hieroglyphics;  a  sacred  writer. 

Hlerographer  (hi-«r-og'ra-f6rX  n.  A  writer 
of,  or  one  versed  in  hierography. 

Hlerocraphlc,  Hlerograpnlcal  (hi'«r-o- 
graT'ik.  hl'^r-o-graTik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to 
sacred  writing. 

Hierography  rti!-*r-og'ra-flX  n.  [Or  hieroe, 
holy,  and  yra/»Ad, to  write.]  Saci«d  writing. 
[Rare.] 

Hlerolatry  (hl-^r-ora-tri).  n.  (Or  hieroe, 
sacred,  and  tatreia,  worship,  from  latreufi, 
to  worship]  The  worship  of  saints  or 
sacred  things.    Coleridge.    [Rare.] 

Hlerologlc,  Hlerologlcal  (hi'^r^lofik, 
hi'dr-o-lojik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  hlero- 
logy. 

HlerolOKlft  (hI-«r-oro-JistX  n.    One  versed 
in  hieroTogy. 
Hlerology  (hI-*r-ol'o-JiX  n.     [Or   hieroe, 


sacred,  and  logoe,  discourse.]  A  discosove 
on  sacred  things:  eq>ecially,  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  ancient  writings  and 
inscriptions  of  the  Egyptians,  or  a  treatise 
on  that  science. 

Hleroznanoy  (h!'6r-o-man-«iX  n.  [Or.JUsros. 
sacred,  and  matUeia,  divination.]  Divina- 
tion by  observing  the  various  things  offend 
in  sacrifice. 

Hleromartyr  (hl'^r-o-niLr-t^rX  n.  A  priest 
who  suffers  martyrdom. 

Hleronmemon  (hi'6r-om-n6"monX  n.  [Or.  ] 
In  Or.  antiq.  (a)  See  Ampbictyoms.  (6>  In 
various  Oreek  states,  a  magistrate  who  had 
the  charge  of  religious  meters;  a  minister 
of  religion,  as  at  Bj^antium ;  a  minister  of 
the  treasury,  as  at  Thasos. 

Hleronlmlan  (hi'«r-o-nhn''i-anX  u.  (From 
their  patron  St  Jerome  or  Hieronymita.  ] 
One  of  a  religious  order  professing  the  rule 
of  St  Augustine,  founded  by  Colombini  of 
Sienna  in  1454.    Called  also  a  Jeeuate. 

Hleronjrmlte  (hl-«r-on'i-mitX  n.  A  hermit 
of  the  order  of  St  Jerome  (HierontfrnutX 
The  Hieronymites  possessed  the  convent  of 
St  Lawrence  in  the  Escurial,  and  stUl  pos- 
sess convents  in  Sicily,  the  West  ImUes, 
and  Spanish  America. 

Hleropliant  (hi'«r-o-fant,  hl-^r'o-fantX  n. 
[Or.  hierfmhantie  —  hieroe,  sacred,  and 
phaitUi,  to  snow.  ]  A  priest;  one  who  teaches 
the  mysteries  and  duties  of  religion. 

Poets  are  hiero/hants  of  an  unappcebeaded  iacpi- 
ration;  the  mirrors  of  the  gigantic  shadows  which 
futurity  casts  upon  the  present.  ShtUfy. 

Hleropliantlc(hI-6t^o-fant'1kXa.  Belonging 
or  relating  to  hierophants. 

Hleroscopy  Oii-^r-oslcd-piX  »».  [Or  Aierat. 
sacred,  and  ekoved,  to  view.  ]  Divination  by 
inspection  of  the  entrails  of  sacrificial  vic- 
tima 

Hleroorgy  (hl'^r-our-JiX  n.  [dr.  hierourgia^ 
from  hieroe,  sacred,  and  ergon,  work.]  A 
sacred  or  holy  work  or  worship.  Water' 
land. 

Hl|Bgle  (higaX  v.i  pret  A  pp.  higgled:  Ppr. 
higgling.  [Probably  a  form  of  haggle,  to 
chufer  or  bargain.  Comp.  also  Miwk.  to 
sell,  and  hucketer.]  1.  To  carry  provisiona 
about  and  offer  them  for  sale. —2.  To  chaffer; 
to  be  tedious  and  parsimonious  in  '"■"'*g 
a  bargain. 

It  argues  an  ignoble  mind,  where  we  havci 
to  hig^U  and  oodge  in  the  amends.  //d 

Higgledy-piggledy  (higa-di-piga-da  adv. 

In  confusionTuke  wares  In  a  higgler's  beiket; 
topsv-turvy.    [CoUoq.] 

Higgler  Oiip:n-^rX  n.  L  One  who  caniee 
about  provisions  for  sale.— 2.  One  who  la 
tedious  and  parsimonious  in  bargaining. — 
B.  One  who  performs  occasional  wodc  intli 
a  horse  and  cart 

High  (h!X  a.  [A.  Sax.  heOh,  hedg,  hed,  kik, 
h%g.  Comp.  Ooth.  hauhs,  IceL  h(kr,  D.  hoogf, 
Q.  hoch,  high.  Cog.  probably  L  eae,  root  <if 
cacumen,  a  peak.]  L  Having  a  great  ex- 
tent from  base  to  summit;  rising  much 
above  the  ground  or  some  other  object;  ex- 
tending to  or  situated  at  a  great  elevation; 
elevated;  lofty;  as,  a  high  mountain;  a  high 
tower;  a  high  flight;  how  high  is  the  son? 

N^  o'er  their  heads  a  mouldering  rock  is  placed. 

DryAm. 

2.  Exalted  morally  or  in teOectually;  exalted 
in  excellence;  lofty  and  chaste  in  sfyle:  aa, 
a  man  of  high  mind;  high  attainments;  kigk 
art 

The  highest  faculty  of  the  souL 
Solomon  lived  at  ease,  nor  aimed  bejrood 
Higher  design  than  to  eqjoy  his  state. 

8.  Elevated  in  rank,  condition,  or  office;  ■*» 
high  rank;  high  station;  high  birth. 

If  I  can't  pay,  why  f  can  owe. 

And  death  makes  equal  the  high  and  low. 


4.  Raised  above  the  understanding;  difllctiU 
to  comprehend;  abstruse. 

They  meet  to  hear,  and  answer  such  high  thlim. 

6.  Arrogant;  boastful;  ostentatious;  proud; 
lofty;  as,  high  looks. 

His  forces,  after  all  the  high  discourves,  aaiwKed 
really  but  to  eighteen  hundred  foot.       dm  tmdam. 

6.  Loud;  boisterous;  threatening  or  ann; 
as,  the  parties  had  very  high  worda— 7.  Im* 
portant;  solemn;  held  in  veneration. 

For  that  sabbath-day  was  an  high  day.  Jn.  six.  js. 

&  Possessing  some  characteristic  quall^  bi 
a  marked  degree;  extreme;  intense;  strong; 
forcible;  exceeding  the  common  measure  or 
degree;  as,  a  high  wind:  a  high  beat;  hipk 
sauces;  high  fare;  a  high  colour  *H*gk 
passions.'  MUton.^9.  Pull;  completa 
It  bAtfA  time  to  awake  oat  of  sleep.    Rosl  ail.  ss. 


Fate,  fitr,  fat,  fill;       mA,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;      n6te.  not,  move;       tfibe.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abccne;     f,  Sc  UV- 


r:  of  a  giut  prlva.  o 


Unlix.  —  ia.  In  mu 

li.  Pnmhieat  tr 
rellBf.-  IS  C«plt. 
kijig,  vtvtTtlga.  o 
dltUnguiihed  froi 
wDinilitad  igBlni 


itor  north  or  tonlh: 
t  Ramote  Ln  put 


I  tbe  lurfauti  i  u.  hiah 
committed  inlntt  tbe 
.        ,tU«;M.A«J  ire. 
d  from  ptlttl  InuoD.  whli 
tgaliiU  ■  muter  or  nlhsr  uips- 
..u..~.u  In&ntrry,  tsndlnBtovtrdiputn- 
fictloa  ;  itronit-icenled;  u,  isnltou  li  im- 
provod  by  bsLng  kept  tllJ  It  t(  Mgli.  —UigA 
dnd  df>,  ouloivfttcr;  In  k  dry -■ — - 


p»»ch  of       _   ._. 
OlurcA,  the  ninie  i 
the  Church  of  Eni|1i 
lilgh    cliUni   io   pTtmg. 
maintained   bf  the   Htu 
called  the  Lote  Church 
moderate  nocloni,  manifested  sreat  enmltj 
to  Pnperj,  and  were  IncUneJ  to  clttiun- 

Iligh-ChuTeli  parta.  In  Uie 

land,  la  now  isDctally  appll 

exalt  the  auQiorltiF  and  jiu 

Church,  and  attach  smt  n 

Ucal  dlfcnltiea  an 

l«mu  Lou-Churei 

farly  are  applied  ..     .. 

rats  liewi  In  regard  to thMe  (object*.  —  Biii\ 

day.  high  noon,  the  (Ime  when  tbe  >ud  lila 


enl  or  wavea-RiaA 

ven  (o  the  party  In 

■  -rho  lupported  the 

ttlve  which  were 


ty  and  Aroad-^ureA 


A.— SwA    DuUS,    I 


!  Oerni 


ally,  that  T^ni 


L—Biali  Scrmnn,  orlgln- 
c  dialect  ipokEn  In  the 
levated  puta  of  deimany.aa  In 
Swabla.  Bararla.  Auetrla.  and  parte  of  Fran- 
eonia  and  Saiony.  aa  dlatlngalahed  rrom 
Piatt  Dnttaeh  or  Leu  0frman,  apohen  In 
the  uonhem  and  more  lowland  portluna  of 
Oermany.  It  may  bocla^Hi'i'  —  j  — ••-— - 
•erlodi— OU  Eiffit   Orr,, 


^laMlOed  under  thrse 


Xne  Hifi  ffemuin. 

la  the  preaeat  time. 

_ « the  lancBue  of  llteratnre 

and  (4  the  baiter  edncUM  Oennana— .1 
Ufk  kand.  a  high  arm,  ia  need  to  expresa 
■OWCT  or  tfc*  uwciie  of  power,  whether 

Wltlmate  and  boDoarable»  ^^  ""■ ' — 

ught:  Mierlty;  oppreeelon: 

io  old  Scotch  paaume  play 
vaya  In  the  uaual  maunoi 
penon  wai  iclected  by  lot  tt 
flotltJotta  cbaracter.  or  t4  n| 
B  partloolaj  order,  and  if  hi 
cuirad  certain  forfelta     Otte 

aanaeolraredalnfaortDlnn  —  __ 

Title*.  -  aigh  linng,  a  taedlna  on  rich  and 
geatlrlare.— iluJIsHralian.  In  lura.  a  me- 
thod ot  eitractlng  itone  from  the  bladder 
by  eattlni  Into  the  upper  part  of  It.  —High 

which  ••crlDce*  wrn  oflend  —BIgk  tehooL 
Sae  SCHOOL  -  High  itaUr.  the  ntmoet  flow 
■r  grvateat  eleiatlan  of  the  tide;  alao,  the 
time  when  anch  flow  or  elenUoo  occnra— 
TtbtentKi  liigh  hartt.  (a  nunal  dm'i  high 
kont,  (a)  to  iland  on  one'e  dUcnlty;  (»)  t 
take  offence.— St H.  Lafly.  taD.  elerated.  <- 
altad.  noble.amuant.  boaittul.  aapDCUlai 
cnlatioom.  Importimt    —■ 


cBMain  corporal , _.  _ 

countj-court;  [ho  oflleor  who  lerrH  writa 

led   to  the  urdloan'  luilidlotlon  ol   the 
■heriS. 
Hlsh-bKttletf  (hltat-tld).  a.     Renowned  In 

BUi-IAan  (hi'bleaTj,  a.    Bnprcmely  happy! 

HlKll-UMaad(h|-blad-«d),a.  Ofhlchblrtb; 

Dtnoble  lineage. 

■uar  tifh^lttttd  UuUo  b>  liK  icon.   J.  BUliti. 

mcb-tdown  (hl-bianx  a.     Swelled  much 
wllb  wind;  Inflated,  ai  with  pride  or  coD- 


Hlgh-brad  (hl-bred),  o.  "Bred' In  high  life; 

harlnj  reiy  teflned  mannen  or  breedinf . 
HUh-fiollt  nilt>ll(),  a.  l.OfloItyetructur 

'filo,  highiiiiiU,  and   proud.'     UiilBn.- 

I.  Coiered  with  a  InRi  building,  or  aom 

thing  retembllng  a  building. 


hi'chtrcb).  n.      Bee  onde: 


clalme.  aiHcUtlona.  or  oplnluna;  aa,  -AyA- 
Aniff.  arbllnuT  Llnai'    Dryden. 

Hlsbnta  Sailii  (hTgit  re-ilu),  n.  FomU 
cJp?     See  under  fossil.,  a. 

Hlch-cO (hl'^).n.  Adrlnl:higbont;aiprBe: 

Bl^-COlIlX  {hrg6-ing),  a.  Oolngtilgh;  roll- 


■K" 


tloa;  aa.  a  AM-cefowed  deacrlptloQ. 

Hiih-ooinntlMlon  Court  (hilom-miahoa 

kffrt),  n.  A  oonrt  of  eccleitutlcid  Jurlidlc- 
tlon  in  England  encted  and  united  to  the 
resal  power  liy  tjueen  Eliiabeth,  bat  abo- 
Ililwd  by  IS  Car  I.  dL  aa  Ita  powen  were 
directed  to  ^rannioal  and  unconatltutlonal 
purpoaea. 
Hl^-ooiutebla (hrkun-ata-blXn.  SeaCoi- 

HMi-orawiMd  Qil'kroandli  a.  Baring  a 
hlgbcrown.  'AAiaA-eraenxlhst.'  AMitan. 

HKll-dV  ChI'diX  n.  1.  A  featlral  or  gala- 
day;  aa.  'AuiA-ddui  and  bolldayi.'— X.  Broad 
daylight 

Hl|ll-(Ur(hl'dii).a.  BeatUngor^ipropTUIe 
for  a  hoUday. 

a  ffMlurx  tucb  a^A^7 1 


"""K.- 


l  People  nf  rank  or  high  itatlon;  aa.  hyfii 
and  iDvr.  the  rich  and  the  poor.  I 

Bgb-admim  (hl-ad-mt-ralX  ■>.     See  Ad-  , 

»Se    _ 


Intlas  (hlta-lfll-liw), 

.  jmbul;  fuatlan.    [Trnlled  Statea : 

HIIIi-lUntailc(bl'la-1fi(-fng).it  Bombutic; 
fuitlan;  hlgh-ionndlng;  pom  poua;  affectedly 
tleraMd.      'Not  ao  llaahed.  not  ao  kl^h- 

the  modem  ityle.'    J.  K.  LtmU.    [Cnltod 


HUb-jMdlllC  (Ufid-hig),  n.     Loim?  hi 

—  ■    - '  ■IAt).o.  nnlihedcom- 

One  who  la  iitra- 

, —  ■kigh-Jbiim  bopca'    CenAdn,— 

Z.  Turgid;  eitraragant.     'A  Af^/oitn  hy- 

jm-bole.'    L'Bilraage. 

Sgh-SulMd  (hf  flotbt).  a.    Unch  elalod. 


mdl-tTOWIl  (hl'gran),  a  Con.ia.mhly 
grown.     ■The  Aiah-ffnma  aald.'    SAalr. 

Bl(li-bMldad<hrhBiHl-edXa.  Orerbearlng; 
oppreialve^  rlolcnl;  artltrary. 

mi[li-lieut«d<hl'hlrt-«l).a.   FnUotconr- 

Hlsti-I)Ml«dOil'h«1dXa.  Having  high  heela: 

SLEb-lmilK  (hlliuDg).  a.  Hung  aloft ;  ele- 
vated.     Tlie  high-Sung  Oatr.'    Drsdrn. 

HlKhlaafl  (hlland),  n.  Sleratid  fand;  a 
mountolnoiu  region;  a*,  the  Bighlauit  of 

I  Ing  to  high. 

L  eepeclally 
I.  UigUand 


Ifae  iM:oltlah 
BlglllMldlill  (hl'lud-tah).  a._  Chancterlied 


collectively. 

suii-iue  (M 

oTthe  fiiHc 


ily.    SmMulL 
[hnif).  B.     1.  The  itylo  o(  Urlng 


Hlxli-Uft  (blllft).  t 

£si.-\ina  (h^llvd),  0.     Pertaining  to  higb 


the  maaa  which  1>  read  before 
on  Bundaya,  feaatnlaya.  and  gr 

Uxta-msn  (hi-ni-'  -     ' 

loaded  aa  alwayi  .  . 
oppoaed to low-neiL  BeeFuLLAu.  Filhax. 
liEl  hihuIiUUTlnaiiFlillimii."™  7daitin! 
^  W^ld),  a.     Having  high 


<i.  pi.     Falu  dice  B> 


mirlt;  ardent;  fDlloI  Dre"aa.a  Aij^A-ffl 


1  Havlugorpertahilng  to  honourable  prido; 
characteriied  by  or  pertaining  to  elevated 
— .__._. — ^^  feellngi;  mflgnanlmoui:  oi>- 


^(hrmlnd-ed-n«),n.3Ul* 

ling  high-minded. 

-lOgtt  (hl'tnSstX  a,    Hlghcit 


Hlfli- 

oTbel 

Righnai 

hSMn 


HLdl-PAlIIMdt  OH'ptmd),  a.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  alag  ol  lull  growth,  that  Iwar*  the 
palmi  of  hla  boma  aloft;  having  lofljiaDl- 


nea).  n.     1.  The  itate  of  being 
I  varloua  leniei  -i.  A  title  ol 


mtb'PlWMd  (hI'pUatX  a.   mevatnllnaltu 

--  -  -tfpre-ahOrl,  o.     Having  o 

unetceedlng  thatol  lb< 

1  peater  than  M  lb*  al 


Involving^ 
having  a* 


•.  Tt.  ton;      ng,  duf ; 


1,  faken;  th,  lUu;     w,  wig;     wh,  vUf,    t^  u 
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Blfll-pnoed  nU'pristX  a.    Costlv:  dear.        | 
Hlgli-iirlest  (hi'prSstV  n.    A  chief  priest 
HlKh-prlestuilp  (hi^prSst-Bhip),  n.    Office 

ofA  high-priest 
High-xniliclpled  (hl'prin-si-pld),  a.    1.  Of 

strictly  hoDounble  or  noble  prindples; 

highly  honourmble.  —  2.   Extravagant  in 

notions  of  politics.    Sw^t 
ffil^-prooi  (hi'prdfX  adv.    In  the  highest 

d^^e;  so  as  to  stand  any  test 

We  Bre  A<f A-/r0^melancholy.  SMaJk. 

BUflk'Vroot  (hI'prOf  X  a.  Highly  rectified; 
very  strongly  alcoholic ;  as,  high  -proqf 
spirits. 

Higll-x«lMd(hI'rizdXa.  1.  Elevated  :raIlBed 
aloft  'On  high-raiied  decks.'  Dryden.— 
2.  Raised  with  great  expectations  or  concep- 
tions.   MUUm. 

Hlgb-reactalnc  nii'rSch-ingX  a.  l.  Reach- 
ing to  a  great  height  MUUm.—2,  Reaching 
upward.— 3.  Ambitious;  aspiring.  *  High- 
reaching  Buckingham.'    Shak. 

Hlgh-rea  (hi'red).  a.  Having  a  strong  red 
colour;  deeply  red. 

High-repented  (hl'r6-pent-edX  a.  Deeply 
repented;  repented  of  to  the  utmost  '  My 
high-repented  blames.'    Shak. 

Hlui-resolyed  (hi'rfi-zolvd),  a.  Very  reso- 
lute.    *  High-re»oloed  men.     Shak. 

Highroad  (hrr6d),  n.  A  highway;  a  much- 
frequented  road. 

Hlgn-ropei  (hl'rdpsX  n.  A  state  of  great 
excitement  or  passion:  used  in  the  phrase, 
'  he  is  on  his  high-ropet,'  applied  to  a  person 
greatly  elevated  or  excited.    Orose.  [Low.] 

Higb-Beas  (b\'a6z),  n.  pi.  The  open  sea  or 
ocean;  the  ocean  beyond  the  limit  of  8 
miles  from  the  shore  of  any  county. 

High-seasoned  Qii'sd-znd),  a.  1.  Enriched 
with  spices  or  other  seasoning.— 2.  Some- 
what lewd;  obscene:  said  of  literature. 

High-sighted  (hi'slt-ed).  a.  Looking  up- 
ward; with  the  eyes  directed  upward;  super- 
cUious.     * High-gighted  tyranny.'    Shak. 

Hlgh-sonled  (hl'sdldl  a.  Having  a  high 
spirit;  having  a  highly  honourable  soul  or 
spirit 

There,  with  eyes  reverentially  fixed  oo  Borice,  ap- 
peared the  finest  gentleman  of  the  affe.  .  .  .  the  in- 
Kenious,  the  chivalrous,  the  htghsouUd  Windham. 

Mataulay. 

Hlgh-SOQndlng(hI'sound-ing).a.  Pompous; 

noisy;  ostentatious;  as,  high-sounding  words 

or  titles. 
HUfh-splrlted  (hl'spi-rit-ed),  a.    Having  a 

high  spirit;  bold ;  manly;  sensitive  on  ue 

point  of  honour. 

The  royal  army  consisted  in  great  part  of  gentle- 
men, kigh'Sfirited,  ardent,  accustomed  to  consider 
dishonour  as  more  terrible  than  death.  Macantay. 

High-stepper  (hi'step-pdr),  n.    A  spirited 

horse  thallif  ts  its  feet  well  from  the  ground ; 

hence  a  person  having  a  dashing  diowy 

walk  or  bearing. 
HUh-stomached (hI'stumaktX a.    Having 

a  lofty  spirit;  proud;  obstinate. 

tligk-stomachtd  are  they  both  and  full  of  ire. 

Shak. 

Hlgh-Stnmg  (hi'strung).  a.  Strung  to  a 
high  pitch;  In  a  state  of  great  tension;  high- 
spirited;  proud;  obstinate. 

Hlgh-swoln  (hl'swdln),  a.  Greatly  swelled; 
inflated  with  passion. 

The  broken  rancour  of  your  higk-r»clH  hearts, 
But  lately  splintcr'd,  knit,  and  Join'd  together. 
Must  gently  be  preserved,  cherish'd,  and  kept. 

Shak. 

Hlghtt  (hItX  v(-  properly  a  pret,  also  hote; 

fvfi.hight,hote.hoten.  [From iL Sax. A/A<,  pret 
contracted  after  reduplication)  of  hAtan^ 
to  command,  to  promise,  which  was  con- 
founded with  h&tan.  to  csll,  to  name,  to  be 
called,  similar  spellings  being  adopted  for 
various  forms  of  both  verbs;  cog.  G.  heis$en, 
to  name  or  be  named,  declare,  command ; 
Dan.  hedde,  to  be  named,  to  be  called.  The 
proper  present  of  hdtan,  to  be  called,  was 
Adtte,  I  am  called,  he  is  called,  pret  hatte, 

J»L  hdtton,  which  are  relics  of  a  passive  con- 
ugation.]    1.  To  have  for  a  name;  to  be 
named :  passive  usage. 

But  there  as  I  was  wont  to  h^fhi  Ardte, 
Now  hi£ki  1  PhilostraL  Ckaucfr. 

Bright  was  her  hue.  and  Geraldine  she  ki^kt. 

Lord  Surrty. 

8.  To  name ;  to  call :  active  usage  (leM  pro- 
perX  '  Childe  Harold  was  he  highV  £yron. 

Their  caterer, 
Hight  Chittony,  set  forth  the  smoking  feast 

S9Hth«y. 
8.  To  mention.    [Incorrect  usage.] 

A  shepherd  true,  yet  not  so  true. 
As  he  that  earst  1  Awir.  Sptnstr. 


4.  To  commit;  to  intrust;  to  promise. 

No  man  would  hight  them  life  and  recovery. 

Holland. 

5.  To  command;  to  charge;  to  direct 

The  sad  Steele  seized  not  where  it  was  highi 
Uppon  the  childe.  S/enser. 

Hight  t  (hit),  n.    Height  —On  hight  [Fr.  en 

haut],  in  a  high  voice;  aloud,    Chaucer; 

Speruer. 
Hljgh-taper  (hl't&p-«r\  n.    A  plant  of  the 

genus  Verbascum(  F.  Thapnu),  the  common 

mullein.    Called  also  Shepherd't  Club. 
Hlgh-tasted(hi't&8t-ed),a.  Having  a  strong 

reush;  piquant 
ffightlut  n.     [See  Height.]     Elevation; 

luutude;  loftiness.    Milton. 
High-tide  (hftid).  n.    1.  High-water;  a  Ude 

that  rises  higher  than  ordinary  tides.— 2.  A 

holiday. 
High-toned  (hI'tOnd).  a.    1.  High  in  pitch; 

strong  in  sound;  as,  a  high-toned  instrument 

2.  fiigh-prindf^ed ;  noble;  elevated;  as,  a 
high-toned  character.  'High-toned  mind.' 
Sir  W.  SeotL 

High-top  (hrtopX  n.  L  The  mast-head  of 
a  ship.    Sh€ik.—2.  A  Idnd  of  sweet  apple. 

ffigh-towerlng  (hl'tou-^r-ing),  a.  Soaring 
aloft    Milton. 

Hl^ty-tighty(hi'U-U'ti).a.  8Kme»B Hoity- 
toity. 

La.  WUliam.  don't  be  so  highty-tighty  with  us. 

Thackeray. 

Hlgll-Tloed  (hr vist),  a.  Enormously  wicked. 

•o'er  some  A wA-triced  city.'    MUton. 
Hlgh-YOioed  (hFvoistX  a.    Having  a  strong 

tone  or  voice;  having  a  voice  of  a  his^ 

pitch. 

Hlgh-water»  n.    See  under  High. 
High-water  (hi'wA-tdrX  a.  Of  or  pertaining 

to  or  produced  or  caused  by  high  water,  or 

the  highest  point  to  which  the  tide  rises; 

as,  high-umter  mark. 
Highway  (hi'w&Y,  n.    l.  A  public  road ;  a 

way  open  to  all  passengers.— 2.  A  public 

way  by  water;  as,  the  sea  is  the  highway  of 

nations. 

A  public  navigable  river  is  also  called  a  highway. 

Brandt. 

3.  Course;  road;  train  of  action. 

I  could  mention  more  trades  we  have  lost,  and  are 
in  the  highway  to  lose.  Siry.  Child. 

Highwayman  (hI'w&.manX  n.  One  who 
goes  on  the  highway;  one  who  robs  on  the 
public  road,  or  lurks  in  the  highway  for  the 
burpose  of  robbing. 

Highway-rate  (hi'wa-ratX  n.  A  road-rate 
levied  for  maintaining  the  public  roads  in 
good  order. 

Highway-robber  (hi^'wa-rob'^r),  n.  One 
who  robs  on  or  near  the  highway;  a  high- 
wayman. 

Hl|^way-robbery(hl''w&-rob'«r-i),n.  Bob- 
berv  committed  on  or  near  the  highway. 

Hlgn-wronght  (hi'mtX  a.  l.  Wrought  with 
exquisite  art  or  skill;  accurately  finished.- 
2.  Inflamed  or  agitated  to  a  high  degree:  as, 
high-unrought  passion.— 3.  Swelling  or  rising 
high. 
What  from  the  cape  can  you  discern  at  sea? 
Nothing  at  all :  it  is  a  kigh-wrought  flood.    Shak. 

Hilar  (hn«rX  a.  In  hot  oil  or  pertainhig  to 
the  hilum  of  a  seed. 

Hllarate  t  rhiraratX  v.  t.  [L.  hUaro,  hUara- 
turn,  from  hilarit,  cheerful]  To  exhilarate. 
Cockeram. 

Hilarious (hil&'ri-us), a.    Mirthful;  merry. 

Hilarity  (hi-la'ri-ti),  n.  [Fr.  hilariU;  L 
hilaritas,  from  hUaris,  cheerful.]  A  plea- 
surable excitement  of  the  animal  spirits; 
mirth;  merriment;  gaiety.— HiZarify.  Joy. 
Hilarity  differs  from  joy;  the  latter,  excited 
by  good  news  or  prosperity,  is  an  affection 
of  the  mind:  the  former  is  excited  by  social 
pleasure,  drinking,  &c,  which  rouse  Uie 
animal  spirits. 

Every  morning  waked  us  to  a  repetition  of  toil;  but 
the  evening  repadd  it  with  vacant  hilarity. 

Coldtmith. 

Stn.  Glee,  cheerfulness,  mirth,  merriment, 
"'-*-    Joyousneas,  exhilaration,  Jovialty, 


(hila-ri).  a.  Designating  the  time  on 
or  nosr  about  which  the  festival  of  St  Hi- 
lary takes  place,  which  is  January  IZ.— Hi- 
lary term,  one  of  the  four  terms  of  the  courts 
of  common  law,  Ac,  in  England,  beginning 
Januanr  11  and  ending  January  SL 
HUch  (hilch),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  (xlcian,  eleian, 
todeUy.]    To  hobble.    [Scotch.] 

And  then  hetl  ki/ch,  and  stBt.  and  Jump. 
An'  rin  an  unco  fit.  Bums. 

HUd  (hUdX    [G.  and  D.  held,  Dan.  heldt,  a 
hero.]    An  element  in  names  of  persons. 


signifying  a  person  of  noble  charactefr  or 
rank,  a  lord,  a  hrdy;  as,  ifiZdebert.  a  bright 
hero;  Biat/Uld,  MatsMa,  a  heroic  lady. 
Hildt(hildX    ¥or  Held. 

How  can  they  all  in  this  so  narrow  rerse 
Contayned  be,  and  in  small  compane  hildt 

Hlldlngt  (hild'higX  9k  [A.  Sax.  hykSnito 
bend,  to  crouch.]  A  mean,  sony,  paltry 
man  or  woman. 

If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hUding,  bold  ne 
no  more  in  your  respect.  Shak. 

We  have  a  corse  In  having  her : 
Out  on  her,  hiidingi  Shak. 

Cowardly;  spiritli 


HUdlngOiildlngXa. 
as,  a  htlaing  fellow. 

To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hUding  foe. 

HHe  (hn),  n.    Same  as  Hilum. 

Em  (hm,  n.  [A.  Sax.  AOf.  ha,  hyU,  hul 
Ck)mp.  O.D.  hiUe,  hil,  D.  heuvel.  IceL  hM, 
hvdll,  M.H.O.  huvel,  Q.  hOpel,  hiU;  loeL 
hjalli,  a  ledge  or  shelf  of  roclc,  though  some 
of  these  forms  can  only  be  remot^  con- 
nected. Perhaps  cog.  L.  eollii,  a  hilL  ]  L  A 
natural  elevation  of  considerable  tint  on 
the  earth's  surface;  an  eminence  generally 
of  a  rounded  or  conical  form  rimng  above 
the  common  level  of  the  surrounding  land. 
A  hill  is  less  than  a  mountain,  but  no  de> 
finite  limit  of  size  can  be  assigned,  and  the 
term  is  sometimes  applied  to  what  would 
more  properly  be  called  a  mountain.— S.  A 
heap;  a  hillock;  as.  a  dung-AiU;  the  molea 
had  thrown  up  a  number  of  AtUt.— S.  A 
cluster  of  plants  and  the  earth  raised  about 
them;  as,  a  hill  of  maixe  or  potatoea. 
[United  States.] 

HIU  (hil),  v.t.  1.  To  form  hills  or  small 
elevations  of  earth  around;  to  form  into 
hills  or  heaps,  as  earth;  as,  to  hUl  com. 

Squanto  showed  them  how  to  plant  and  hOl  it. 

Pml/tyv. 

2.  To  heap  up;  to  accumulate;  as,  to  hUl 

up  gold.    [Rtfe.1 

Hult  (hilX  v.t    To  cover.    See  Hbli. 
HllledOuldXpp.  oro.    Havhighilla. 
HlU-folk  (hil'fdk),  n.pL    1.  A  designaUon 

formerly  ^ven  to  the  sect  otherwise  called 

Cameroniang;  also  to  the  Covenanters  In 

general    [Scotch.] 

How  much  longer  this  military  theologist  might 
have  continued  his  invective.  In  which  he  spared  no- 
body but  the  scattered  remnant  of  the  htil-foik,  a» 
he  called  them,  is  absolutely  uncertain.  Sirt*'.  ScUt. 

2.  In  Seand.  myth,  a  class  of  beings  inter- 
mediate between  elves  and  the  human  rsoe, 
inhabiting  caves  and  small  hills,  and  eager 
to  receive  the  Iteneflt  of  man's  redemptioo. 

HlllfOOt  (hil'f ut).  n.  The  foot  of  a  hill;  the 
locality  surrounding  the  base  of  a  hilL 

Hllllness  (hill-nesX  n.    The  state  of  behag 


hlUy. 
Hmingt  (hO'ing),  n. 


SeeHsuvo. 


HUl-men  (hil'men).  n.  pL  Men  residing  on 
or  frequenting  hills ;  spedflcally.  the  Cove* 
nanters. 

HUlodC  (hil'ok),  n.  [Dim.  of  hUL  Comp. 
bullodc,  a  young  ox,  from  btdl;  8c.  lastoek 
from  last;  bittoektrom  bit]  A  small  hlU; 
a  slight  elevation. 

HlUock  (hil'ok),  v.t  To  form  into  a  hiHock 
or  slight  elevation.    Cowper. 

HlUodqr  (hil'ok-iX  a.  Abounding  or  co- 
vered with  hillocks. 

HOlslde  (hU'sidX  n.  The  side  or  declivity 
ofahill. 

HlUtop  (hn'top),  n.  The  top  or  summit  of 
ahill. 

Hm-wort(hil'w«rt),n.    Wild  thyme. 

HlUy  (hU'i),  a.    L  Aboundhig  with  hiUs;  ••» 
a  hiUy  country.— 2. t  Besembling  a  hUl: 
lofty;  elevated.    '  The  top  of  hilly  empire. 
Beau.  A  Ft 

Hllsah  (hirsa),  n.  A  fish  of  the  Oangea 
highly  esteemed  for  food.  It  is  very  mly 
and  bony. 

Hilt  (hUt).  n.  [A.  Sax.  hat.  hyU,  hOt,  haft 
or  handle,  from  healdan,  to  hold.  ]  A  handle, 
especially  the  handle  of  a  sword  or  dagger. 
The  plural  was  formerly  used  with  a  ^m- 
lar  meaning. 

Here  take  thou  the  hOtt. 
And  when  mv  face  is  covered  as  'cb  now. 
Guide  thoQ  the  sword.  Shak. 

Hllted  (hUfedX  A.    Havii^ 

Oa     a  hilt:   used   in  compoal- 
tion:   as,  a  hmket-hOted 
sword. 
'     HUnm  (hilum),  n.  [L.]  The 
eve  of  a  bean  or  other  seed; 

tf.Hilum  in  common  "»«  «»•«*  <W  '^  produced 

Garden-bean.      by  the  separation  of  a  seed 
from  its  placenta. 
Him  (himX  pron.   [In  A.  Sax.  the  dative  and 
instrumental  of  he  and  hit,  he  and  it  after- 


F&te,  filr,  fat,  ffOl;       m6,  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mdve;       t&be.  tub,  boll;       oO,  pound;      tt,  8c  ahvne;     y,  8c.  Uy. 


1  ul>jM- 

_ a  Uie'itaUn.) 

BlmKhlu^  1.  BlmuU.  Spai-r.-i.  [QIA 
datlviplDnil.]  Tolham.  Beoce him timud, 
ItHanwd  tntbrm;  thcj' (nppoKd.  Cianetr. 
BtBUlayan  (hlm-i-li^ran),  a.  [9kr.  hima, 
■nnw,  and  aiaga.  «badi9. 1  01  or  balonsliic 
to  the  Ulmilkiu,  the  gnat  mountain  cEaln 
to  tlw  north  at  Hindiutan. 

DMLve  dI  NepaiiL     ft  li  a  lugv  um  witb 

HlnuuitOplU  Oit  iDsn'td-piu).  n.     (Or.  Ai- 

a  leather  etrap.  a  thong,  wid  hhu,  a  loot ) 
A^moaof  grallatdrla]blnla»  dlatin^ulihecl 
tn  the  great  length  ot  their  legi.  rrom 
which  cIrcumiUooa  tbej  have  the  name  of 
itiU^irdt.  It  Includai  Oe  long'leggsd  plo- 
ver or  long-ahanlu  (H.  nulaiui|>aru).  •amv- 

moD  In  the  nioniH*  at  HuDganr  and  Tu^ 
ker.  and  tttm]  Amertcan  and  Anatrallan 

•peclea.    Soe  Btilt-BIhu. 

Hljnmlnj    n.      See  HtUMIHa. 

BmMUOilniHin.  pmn.     [ffim  and  kIT] 
1.  An  anphatlc  ur  nleilve  lorm  of  the  th&d 
penonal  pronoun  maKnllne.     It  li 
allr  UMd  alanf  with  ' 
■ahjsot,  though  not 

kmtil/.  (*>  iwin  himitV.  did  lo.  or  Aa  did 
ao  kimtiif:  when  in  Uu  nomlnaUve  after  th« 
nrb  lo  »<  II  K  used  either  with  or  wtthont 

m^.  In  the  ohiectlTa  It  atanda  alone  (a^ 
h*  hurt  kimt/tf).  or  with  a  noDn. 


t  !•  nner- 


natural  temper  and  diipoilUuti.  alter  or  in 
obpoaltlon  to  wand^rtn^  of  mind,  Irregnla- 

-f--     -■ j.._. . detangemenl, 

x;aajhenian 


TltT,  or  devloiu  c 


"((:' 


^{f:  let  him 


.  kimiM. 

miiiMlTB,t  mniMlTanl  (him-Bei<  him- 

■elr'en).  prm     HlmHlf.     Ckaueer. 

mmTMlO,  HlmniTltlO  (hlm-TaMk,  hlm- 
jTrlflk),  a.  Relating  to  BiTHi/ar,  an  ae- 
clent  king  of  Yemen  in  Southern  Arabia,  or 
to  Uie  people  hailng  their  name  from  htm; 
■pedflcall)'.  appellative  ot  certain  ancient 
inacrlptlDnieitalbltlngttaepnraltlTetTpeol 
the  oldeat  form  of  the  language  itlll  ipoken 
In  South-aaat  Arabia,  or  of  Uie  langnage  ol 
tbeee  Inecriptlona 

HtllirHlUc<hlm-ra-rmk>,n.  Thalauiuge 
apoken  In  the  louth-aaat  of  Arabia.  It  la  a 
dlalMlot  Arabic,  and  la  behig  lupeneded 

brii 

mil(blD).n.  IHeb.]  A  Hebrew  meaninot 
capadtr,  containing  the  alith  part  of  an 
aphah.  or  about  t  qoarta  Bngllih  meaanre. 

Hbld(blnd).  FL  [A  Hai  Aii^.  Aindr.a.and 
D.  Ainda.  O.  alio  kindin,  Icel.  kind.  OQ, 
Ainla.1    The  female  nt  the  red  deer  or  ilaa. 

Bind  (MndV  K  JA.  flax-  *iw.  ftino.  a  do- 
meitlc.  wlthdaAued.  aaln  lend,  tfiund.)  A 
labouring  man  attached  to  a  houaehold;  an 
^rtcnltnral  labourer^  a  peaaant;  a  rattle. 

Bind  (bind),  a.  compar.  kindtr,  anperl.  Aind- 
nuwL  [A.  Sai.  Ai'iid,  hind,  Ajndan.  behind 
Camp  Ootb.  kindana.  kindar.  OH.O 
itar.  n,  Ainten.  hind,  behind.  Common 
all  the  Teutonic  tonguei)  Backward; 
j.i-i..  .„  ■>. -i..,^  follow.;  In 


pertaining  to  the  part 
□ppoaltloli  to  the  fore  pan 
''le  kind  thoea  of  a  hi 


animal 


part'ol 

Blnd)WRT(hind'be-[1),  H.  IfTind  and  hnry. 
ao  oameil  becaiue  the]'  are  a  farouilu  food 
of  hlnda  ]  A  plant  o(  the  geniu  Kuboi  (A. 
/dmuX  a  wild  TarletT  of  the  raapberrx- 

BIlld-lMW  (bindTia).  •.    The  protuberant 

_Hrt  ot  a  taddle  behind;  the  cantl*. 

dlnd-CtlfOtlndluf),  n.     A  hart  o(  the  Brat 

Bndar  (hlnd'Sr);  a.  compar.  ot  Atnd.    Of  or 

h  la  In  the  rear, 

r;  follawlnc;  u, 

h.nAain;      th,  Sc  lock;      g,^;      J.^ob; 


the  hinder  part  of  a  waggon;  ttas  hinder 
part  of  ■  thip.  or  the  atem 
Binder  (hln'iUrX  ■.'.    (A.  Ban  Aindrian.  to 
linder.  from  hitidtT,  coc -■  '— '    - 

which  Be«>|    1.  To  preti 

ng  or  from  itartlug;  to  ■ 

«  obatnicl;  to  UniiedB 


cold  waatlier  Ainden 


bnlUei.  IrcnhairtailBeHminibit  Li»i. 

Though /ram  iacnmmonlf  Died  after  Aiodcr 
with  a  partldplal.  it  ti  aomellmta  omitted 
*veu  b}  good  wrilan;  aa, '  to  Aind«r  their 
neighbour!  mcUirraHod  tbem.'  JfaUAeu 
AnuUSm.  Tu  atop.  Interrupt,  counter- 
act, thwart,  oppoae,  obatruet.  debar,  arreat, 
embamaa.  check,  retard,  Impede,  delaj. 


atralDlng  molinn.— £    Impedlinant:  that 
which  slope  progreialon  or  advaoca;  ob- 


B  0  Blopaor 

B  Uudnoat. 

B  lam,  hlD'- 

d  tocka;lbe 

I  tdtrlandt, 

Blai«rllngl(hlnd'£-'llng).n.  |A.  Sai.  Afnd- 
trling,  one  not  Uks  the  original  type,  one 
who  cornea  behind  hla  anceatora— Aindfr, 
A jnd, after,  back, and  term,  tinff.]  Apaltr?. 
worthleta.  degenerate  peiaon  or  anlmHl. 

BlndsTml»tthlnd'«r-mAat),a.  That  which 
la  behind  alt  othere;  the  lait.  The  form 
UindmotI  li  mare  frequanClr  oied.  'Bacbet 
and  Jneeph  hind^rmtnt.'    Oen.  axxlU.  i. 

—  ■  -night  (blnd'«r-nH),  n.  Laal  night; 
light,     /tanuay.    IScolcb] 


Blnd-tL 


id  the  head,  neck. 


Blnda.  BIndM  (bin-do' or  hin'db).  II.  One 
ot  the  uaUre  race  inhabiting  fllnduitan. 

BlndO,  BlndM  Oihi-dl/DT  hin'du),  a.  Of 
ur  pertaining  to  the  Hiodui;  HlnduilanL 

""-'-— ^"---loUm  (hIn'do.Um),  n. 
a  of  IheHlndua;  Uie 


Ihilnltti      H; 

[■he  oSartnee 


.Hindoo 


more  carruptad  in  [orm  than  Hindi,  and 
fllleJ  with  FeraUn  and  Arabic  worda  It  li 
the  official  language  and  meane  of  general 
IntercourH  throuHhaut  nearly  the  whole 
FfDlmula.   Called  alxj  Urdu 

HIhk'  IhiiigX  1.     the  Indian  name  tor  aaa- 

Hlnc  (hlngX  1. 1.  To  hang.   rProvlnclal  Eng- 

Uih  and  Scotch  ] 
Blns-dlliu:  (hing'ching),  n.     The  Clilneae 

name  lor  the  phonetic  algai  In  their  alpha- 

IniBgdnJ) 


i.n,  fProbabljfrom  Aono,  O.  and 


« 


"* 


aimall  hinge;  S.  Atnpiil,  a  hinge.]  1.  the 
book  or  Jolnl  on  which  a  door,  lid,  gaCo, 
ihuttar.  and  the  like  tnma:  alto,  anything 


It  waa  the  hinge  on  which 
tbe  cjueatluii  turned. 

3.  A  cardinal  point;  aa  eaat.  wnt,  north,  or 

—Te  be  cff  Ou  hingti,  to  be  in  a  alal*  of 
dlaordar  or  Irregularity. 
Bllin(hinlXv.'    l.  To  fumtah  with  blnget. 
iTobend.    fKare.I 

BiTliDuiaarcmiKiirailllAi-lfltbrllllce.    ShaA. 

Blnxe  (hlnl),  i.C  oret.  &  pp.  hinged;  ppr. 

kinoing.    To  atand,  depend,  or  turn,  aa  on 
a  fa^nge :   ai,  the  quettion  Ainj^  on  thla 


l«iivc  Itcrt  empliijFeil.  /I.  TarUr. 

Blnce-Jotat  (hlnl'lolnl).  n.     A  Joli 
each  other  in' two  dlrectlonaonl;^  »ii 
Blnkaingk),n.'  A  hook  or  twibll  lor . 


lecidcally,  the  prinlnce 


(hln'nl),  n,  Honejf.— Jfip  AJnnu,  my 
rlluE.  [lYDtlnclal  Engllah  and  acotch.) 
lOWeiW  (hin-ol'dS-ua),  a.   [Or.Aif.A' 


^llu^:    [Pro'tlnclalEngliah 

.    .  .Ukeneit.l    In 

bot-  a  terTU  applied  to  a  plant  In  which  the 
Telni  proceed  entirely  from  the  midrib  ot  a 
leaf,  and  are  paraUel  and  undlrlded.  aa  In 
the  glngerworta. 

ainttantXn.  I  According  to  Wedgwood 
tram  Icel.  vinir,  a  tnntterlng.  akin  lo  yn^ 

but  more  prob^ly  mnn  O.  E.  kend,  kent,  to 
aelu,  and  algnltjlng  prlmaillythat  which  li 

tloikl    1.  A  dlitantallualon:  alight  mention; 

landed  lo  glie  notice,  or  remind  one  ot 


HIFPDLYTB 


It  ImdlncUy, 

edUUkt      Fff,. 
merslf  to  make 


■lifter  tbw  ■  n^aCioa.  wl 
ftfTorcU  some  pnctlcml  directl 
him  ■  hint  ol  the  1nt«Dtl»il  oi 


Hint  (UntX  ». 


a,  at  «Uu«lon.— To  Aii 
n.    Oni  who  hlatt 


Hlntar  (lunt'«i 

Tftnting    s<™ 

HlnUnglr  Gilnt'lng-II).  adv.  Id  >  hinting 
muiner:  (uggeaUnglji 

BtP  (hip),  1.  (A.  9ajL  Kip.  hype,  hum,  Ac : 
comp.  losL  ftuppr,  Ooth-  Aupi,  D.  fteupe, 
OMO.  hirf.O.hiitte.tit.a.ltiifle.  The  word 
il  probably  akin  to  Aniji.  perhapi  Co  Aump] 
1.  The  projacllng  part  of  an  animal  formed 
by  th«  iHtflral  parts  oI  [he  pelvlt  and  the 
hipjoint,  with  the  flesh  covering  Uiem;  the 
Seihypartol  tho  thiEli:  the  haunch. —£  In 
ardi.  Ifl)  the  EilernaT  aiiglB  at  the  Junction 


at  two  iloplng  rooh  or  ildei  of  a  rool. 
<b)  The  rafter  at  the  angle  where  two  tlop- 
ing  root!  or  aidea  of  a  mot  meet.— To  hact 
on  tA^  hip.  to  have  the  advantage  over  one: 
a  phraae  borrowed  probably  from  wreatlera 

— To  itniteftifj  Olid  Iftij'i,  to  overthrow  com- 

Slely  with  great  alamhter.    Judg.  xi.  S. 
(hip),  n.    lA.  Sai.  hiop.  htop.  ft  Bai. 
pa.  a  Iham,  a  thistle,  comoioD  (o  the 
TeutoQic  languagea  and  perhapi  the  aame  a> 
Eua  uAip,  thorn.   O.  GUv.   KAipot.  wlli* 
The  r 


brlei 


fruit  of  the  dog-n 

(hip).  V.I.  pret,  4  pp.  hippid;  ] 


ptng.    I.  To  apr^n  or  dialocata  the  hip. 

'HA  horse  waiAipiwl'    Shak.-i.  In  arA. 

(ofumlth  with  aUp;  aa,  to  kip  a  roof. 
Hip  (hip),  n.  [Contr.ol  hypoclumdria.]  Hypo. 

chondrla.    IColloq.1 
Hln  (hlpl  v.L    To  render  hypochoadrtac  or 

melancholy.    |C<>llo<|.l 
H]II<hlp).inr«ri.  An  exclamation  elpreuive 

of  a  call  to  any  one  or  to  aroma  attention; 

a*,  hip,  hip.  hip,  hurraht 
mp-tetb  Ihlp'Uth),  K.    A  kind  of  portable 

bMh  In  which  Ihe  body  can  only  be  partially 

Immenad,  otherwlae  called  a  Siti-bath. 
Htp-cmt  (hlp'gont).  n.    Sclalica. 
Hlplwltl  (hlplitlt).  a.    lUip  and  AoU.] 

Lame;  limping. 
Hlpbqifbrp'hop),  ade.  lA  reduplication  of 

Kap. )    With  hopping  gali 

Hh^JOlnt  (hiplohitX  n.    The  Joint  of  the 


^»-tU0illiUii8,  Hlxt-mimld  a 


__  .  .  _lnd  of  monldlng 
rter  that  forma  the  hip  of  a  roori 
workmen  uaed  to  algnify  the  back 


cnutaceana,  the  tpeuiea  of  which 
be  formed  for  hnrrowlng  in  the 
F.  lalpoida  la  called  aandhng  in 


•nphiiut] 


, — „-. and  pliocene  de 

rlta  of  Eppelshelm  and  (he  Sewallk  Hllb 
India  aa  well  aa  North  America.    The 
memben  are  dlatingulahed  by  the  fact  that 
ni-j)  fool  poawiaea  a  tingle  fully  developed 
,  bordered  by  twofunctlonleaa  toes  which 
ch  the  fronnd.  but  aimplydangle 


he  ground,  b 
>f  tlie  cenln 


mpmd  (hlptl  p.  and  a.  1.  Kendered  mel- 
anclioly;  chiracteriied  by  melancholy. 
[CoUoql 

1  Having  the  hip  apralned  or  dlalocated. 
mpp«d-TOor;  n.    See  HIP-BOOP 
mppd^lll  (hip^l-aO,  n.     (Gr.  hippot,  a 

hotae.  andetapAot.  aatiig,!  An  animal  of  the 
id.  the  Aiua  AippecattAi 


the  aUg  Id  Hn  and  proportlona,  but  having 
rougher  and  liarder  hur,  and  when  adult 
that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  formed 
Inloaaortaf  mane.  ItlaanatlveolBeniiat, 
Sutnatrn.  and  the  iaianda  of  the  IndlBn 
Archipelago.  Braome  It  haa  beeaanppoaed 
to  be  the  hippeSaphta  of  Ariatotle. 

Bbptdn.  ^pldM  (blp'l-de,  htpl-dii).  9. 

>r  A  lamlly  of  anomumua  decapod  cma- 
taceana,  of  which  the  type  la  the  genua 

HlpplBhOilp'lah^a.  Hypochondriac.  [CoUoii.l 

HlppoboiCai{hlp-p6-bai'ka),  n.    [Qr.hippa$. 

Tliorse,  and  hoitB,  to  (cod, J  A  genua  of 
dipteruiia  paraaltlc  Inaeeta,  the  type  of  the 
family  Hlppoboacldc;  the  hone-flj'. 

HlviNiboaHaB  (hlp-pa-bot'l-d«X  1.  pi.  A 
puplparouafamllyiudlpteroualniecta,  para- 
title  on  blrdi  and  quadrupeda.  Thetypelt 
the  genua  Hlppobosea  orboraefly. 

HJPl»l>ron»lhlp-p6-brS'ma).n.  [Or.Aipfwi, 

or.ler  Lolieitacen,  the  only  apeclea  ol  which 

native  olTamalisa  and  olher^eat  Indian 
lalandt.  one  ot  the  moat  poiaonoaaol  phinta 
Honea  are  aald  to  be  violeu t^y  purged  aftar 


Jldn  (hlp-pfrkarap'l-di),  n.  pi. 
irae  family,  a  family  of  ■■■' — • — 


flahea.  couatltuUng.  with  the  family  .Syn^i 
tbidiB.  the  lub  order  Lophnhranchll  of  the 
order  Teleoatel.  The  genua  Hlppocampua 
II  the  type.  See  HIPPOCAMPI'S. 
HlppocanuiVU  (hip'pU-kamp-uO,  n.  (Or 
himrokainpt/t—hippot,  a  hi>rae»  and  katnptG, 
to  bend.)  I.  Agentuofnihc).cloeelyall)ed 


[Gr.  Atppu,  a  bt 


(hip'p4-kaa-li''ne-«K  >>•  pi 


■re  remarkable  for   thi 
flowen  and  learec      Thi 

cheatnut  <,fi»euftia  Hippo 

beat  knovD  apeclea.    See  Hoasi-cuiSTiiuT. 

HIppoaentanT  (hlp-pft-ien'tar),  n.  JOr. 
h^ppoktnUlu^o» — X^pot,  a  horae,  and  ktn- 
(aunt,  centaur.  See  Cedtadh.]  In  mirU. 
a  fabuloua  monater,  hall  man  and  hall  bcoM. 
ace  Centaik. 

Btppocru  (hlp'pd-kru),  n.  [Fr.  Called  in 
ancient  medical  lexicons  airiufn  Aippoera- 
liiMim,  wine  of  Hlppocratca]  A  meilldnal 
drink,  compoaed  ol  wine  with  an  Infnalov 
of  Miicea  and  other  Ingredienla,  uaed  aa  a 

mppocntteuMw  aiip-pa-krati4''ai 

\fiam  the  typical  genua  "'' 

called  after  B^poenla.] 

dlcotyledonoDa  plant*,  eon, 

ber  ol  apeclea,  which  are  treea  or  cllmhlac 
■hrob*.  growing  In  the  tropical  parta  3 

fruit  of  aoTeral  'la  edible,  the  aceda  of  Mip- 

udlea  as  almonda;  but  the  plania  aiv  ol  no 
ntllltyol'  -       ■ 


fl  (hip-j 


lebyu 


iJngth 


atnlning  nrupa  and  dscoctiona 
mppoan,tde  {h]p-p6-lcnit'ik).  •>.    Of  or  b*. 
longing  to  Hippocratea,  a  celelrrated  pby- 
alcian  of  Greece,  bom  '"  '^-^    "  "    '" 
Hippocratie  fact,  a  terr 
which  the  featnna  asan 


Bath,or 


<i  the  Fipreaatnn 
Immediately  bo- 


d.  and  cold:  &c. 
m  ihin-pok'raHun 
Dl  Hippocra: 


threatenlna  dlafolution-aa  called  from  lla 
being  vividly  and  perfectly  deicrlbad  b; 
Ifippoeralea  The  noee  la  pinched;  the  e]tm 
are  sunk;  the  temples  hollow;  the  ears  eold 
and  retracted;  the  tkin  ol  the  lorehead  tenaa 
and  dr7;  the  compleil 

Hlnoantaini 

Hlppoerana  (hlp-pA-kri'ne),  n.   [Or.  kip«, 

have  been  pioducetl  by  a  atroke  of  the  hone 
Pegaaua' fooL  ]  A  aprlnfi  on  Mount  BellcOD 
In  Birotia.  conaecrated  lo  the  Muaea,  Uh 
waten  ol  which  poaaeaaed  the  power  of 
Inapintlon. 

*-- 1  (hip-pa-krep'i-an),  n.     [Or. 

B.  and  jb'^if ,  a  bout,  a  ahoa.  ] 
ui  «nyk.  B  vienber  of  that  group  of  tlw 
Polyioa  or  Bryoaoa  in  which  the  onl  ten- 
tacles are  amuiged  In  a  crcacentlc  or  horac- 

-pS-krep'l-formX  a. 


iblg;^ 


unequally  pinnatr 
la  of  yellow  Rowen, 
N'orth  Africa,  and 
4hoentcbi&  B. 
te  ahoe  vetch)  la  a 


dolphin  or  ot-...  ._ 

~    r  delclea,    Bepresenlai 


. (hlp-poli-iex  a     [Bippi-ItU,  la 

Greek  myth,  the  gueen  ol  the  Araaioiia) 
A  genua  ol  long-tailed  crualac .«...»- 


pine,  pin;      nAte.  n 


E,  tab,  bull;       all,  pound; 


Ihs  ihtlmpi.  MienI  >p«iM  ol 


pon...B«),  n.   (Or  hipp<M. 

(«.!,  DHxl  uckenUr  u  >  phUtar  or  lora- 

-£AinD<UDrpt>nU,ii>L 

Hmpo&n  (hJCpa-Blki).  ».    [Or.  k>n>«,  ■ 

Mid  ipodWiw  ("fileli 

F.pluitiup[»i«l  lobe 

moD  ulluv-Uioiii  or  k>  back-tbatnl  U  i 
UuHsr  thnib,  prtrcrrlM  >  undj  kiI,  but 
tonaima  tauod  oD  cllffi  nsu  Um  km.     It 

cmint  ol  ill  Xacy  Iutci.  whkh  m  Mdhv 
lanewUM.  Tb*  beiTlgi.  whlcb  ui  pro- 
dnctd  In  grot  abiuiiluioa,  in  reltow.  eoa- 
(■in  ana  lead,  (dd  h*T«  u  Kid  BiiToiir. 

BlBpcvIllDa>ip-pDrvm,n.|>l  {ar.Aippoi. 
A  bona,  mnd  pMutan.  lo  flAt.J  Ektcn  of 
botw-lMb  1  ipMliciUjr,  *  nuaa  ginn  bjr 
old  nofTUkhara  to  coitaln  nonudlc  8cr- 
lUui  tHtwi.  on  im  norUi  o(  Uw  O^tto 
acK,  who  tod  oa  hons-lleih. 

nppopha^Jt  (hlp-porBjlitX  m    On*  wtaa 

BIpP^^U(|«l(lil[>-p<i<'>«>aX>-  nadlac 
BtepophMT  (hip-pod-Ji).  s.  [rr.  hippo- 
pSaait—Or.  Iiippoi.  ■  hon«.  Mid  j>*afd.  to 
Mt.1    The  let  or  pnctlu  ol  laading  on 


thick  on  tha  buk'  uA  dda,  uid  •rlthont 
lutlr.  ueapt  at  tb<  cxtranlur  ol  the  laU. 
llia  IndHn  and  canlnai  of  tht  lowar  law 
an  ol  cnM  MnniUi  and  ilia,  lb*  ctnine* 
cr  toAa  belna  lona  and  enrred  fonrard. 

Ti —  .-.. — 1«.  reach  tha  lengtb  ot 

vellh  Dpwudi  ot  8  lb*. 
lOnt  of  tha  tniki  and 
J  la  klllad.  thdr  hart- 
DBia  balDg  auparior  to  tbat  ol  IvniT'  and  laaa 
liable  to  turn  rnllDV.  Th«  hlpnopolann* 
Inhabit!  nearly  Ibe  whola  of  Alrfca.  and  Ita 
Oeah  ii  ireedllT  ealen  hr  the  natlm.  It 
hai  been  found  ol  tha  lancth  ol  IT  feat. 
and  (laiida  about  &  leet  high.   It  deUghU  In 


It  1*  chleny  01 


water,  lirlnf  in  lakei.  rl?ata.  and  eatoariei, 
■Dd  le*dlii«  on  water-plant*  or  on  th«  hcr- 
ban  growlnff  near  tha  water.  It  la  an  ar- 
eeUent  iwlmoierand  diver,  and  can  remain 


on*  JnwwD  •peclft,  the  It 


DOlloaca.  ol  which  there  I*  but 


bcar'i-paw  ciam,  Irom  the  Indian  Ocean. 
HtppoatMOosy  (hipj»i't«-o]''u-ji).  n.    [Qr. 

Aippu,  a  hoTio.  and  KoMtdliyv  (which  aee>] 

The  branch  of  knowiedae  deaUnc  with  the 

oatoolon  ol  th*  horao. 
HlpIwa«Tltim  (blp-p6-th«'i]-unl  n.    [Or. 
Hlppn:  a  bora*,  and  iMrinn,  a  wild  beait] 

ruMd  allied  to  the  hotH,  beloiuclng  lo  the 
mlocene  period;  by  aoms  It  li  uiduded  In 
the  fanoB  Hlpparlon. 
Sl^iula  (hip-par^k),  a.  rPr.  Alpfmriou*— 
Or.  htAKtf.  a  bona,  and  ott'cm.  unna.  ] 
QbUined  [mm  the  urine  ol  honei,  Ac— 
Hippurit  aetd  (C,H^cy,  a  monobaalc  acid 
derived  from  the  urine  of  boraea  and  oowl 
It  tomi  colouriea*  tranaparent   Iiuiroua 

fflppnrli  (Mp-pOr^i),  n,     [Or.  hippourit— 

1.  A  genm  at  plant*  Dl  the  nat  older  Haiara- 
gaoeie ;  the  mare'e-talla.  H.  mlffarit,  or 
mare'a-tall.  la  a  natlTe  ol  Britain,  andgnwi 
pool!  and  marahnthrougliaut  the  tompA- 
.  ._,.___. .  ..__._...      J,  iJn 


the  lint  masnltuda.  the  lame  with  Caprlla. 
Un  (hlr),  c.L  pMt  &  pp.  hirrd:  ppr.  kiiina. 
[A.  Sax.  Ayrian.  Irom  hir.  hire ;  Dan.  Aim. 
to  hire ;  nyrt.  wages ;  furftjfrt,  to  engue  \ 
Sw.  hprra.  wagei;  O.  htuT,  hlre.1  L  To 
procure  from  another  peraon  and  for  tem- 

Erar;  me  at  a  certain  price,  or  lor  a  atlpU' 
a1  or  raajonabla  equi talent^  aa,  to  hirt 
a  horae  or  a  cairiase  for  a  day.—!.  Toen^ 


.  To  (rrant  tha  temporary  ute  nl  lor  ( 
enuUon;  to  lend  the  Krvlua  of  for  i 


rata  and  cold  d 
tail  anct  plant, 
and  loconiplcu 


HJjpirailta 


ol  the  globe.     1 
*orlaofn«rTowl«*¥ei 
iwen  which  an  aUo 
th*  flnal  dlTiaion  ot 


Btppnrtta  (Up'pOr-lt).  n.     A  loadl  Mralva, 


mppi^tM  nij 


(Up'pOr-lt). 
le  genui  Hip 


ItM  (blp-pOr-It'ii),  «.  (See  HlP- 
.  A  Kenui  ol  loiall  Unlvea,  having 
the  under  ihell  of  gnat  depth,  and  nf  a 
oonical  tonn,  with  a  Oat  lid  or  opercnlnni, 
occurring  in  the  lower  chalk.  Uiey  are 
allied  to  the  living  chama, 
BlpplUttldJ*  (hlp-pOr-lt'l-diX  n-  pi.  A  ta- 
mily  ot  totall  blvalvea  belonging  to  llie 
ciaaa  LamelUbranchlata,  ohanuiterlatlc  ol 
the  chalk,  ot  which  the  genua  Hlppuritsi  la 


pecnilar  didUod  dI  . 
pnpil  to  dilate  and 
Bll»-nn*r(hlp'rat-t«rj,  n.  The^ralter  which 


which  riae  Immedlatelj  from  tha  waH-platea 
with  the  earn*  incllaatian  to  the  horizon  ai 


£  lAme;  awkward.  '  nda  hip-ahot  granuna- 

Bip-tUa  (hip'Iil).  n.     A  eaddls-thapMl  tile 

Blp-trM(hip'tr«X  n.     In  »sl  Rata  oanina, 

Bipvort  (h^w^rt),  n.    A  BriUnh  plant.  O 
(iJlAlon  unMIinu. 


t  poBFBiH  pnm.    Their:  her.  Oaucer. 
Aaaaa  (trtr'ain-ua),  a.     la  but-  amelling 

(h*r1nu).  n.  |L|  1.  The  goat:  aome- 
oaed  aa  the  ayatamatlc  name  of  Iht 
but  toore  frequently  at  the  ipedflc 


Li  horae  or  carriage:  often 
a«,toAino»<>(rt/-«iL 


Hlra(hlr).n.    |A.Sai.Ayr. 


See  the  verb.) 
ipenaatlon  paid 
'  the  tempoiarj 


Hlr*,tj«-<m.     Hen  hetaelf.   Oinuen: 
HlnLau  (hlrnea),  a.     Without  hire;  not  re- 
warded; giatnltou*. 

mnlinc  (hli^hig).  n.    |A.  Sai.  hjrtling.i 
L  Ooawlio  1*  hired  or  who  acrie*  for  avgea. 


—  Vriuil.  MirctnBTy,  Uireiing.  Sea  under 
Btranunt  (hir'man},  n.    A  hired  aervant. 

rscotchi 

Hlratll  (hb'm),  n  [\  cormptlon  ol  Or. 
/raw.  and  pmbablv  flnt  naed  bfO.  Peela 
In  hit  play  of  Tht  nirMiA  JIajhimuf  awilA* 


A  itmnipet 


tr  (hli'Wl.  «.  One  I 
I  out  anything  tor  hi: 
oe  of  anythTng  for 
-  mployipe 


at  hirea;  one  that 
:  una  that  procnroa 

wagei.  or  contract* 


miplaChlr'pD.ev  [Ferhapaatlled  to 
or  to  loel  kfrpatl,  to  be  eontracted 
cramp.)  To  halt;  lo  walk  aa  If  1i 
novacrulljr  aiUlame.    [Scotch] 


mnd.RlnUCbbr'aD.ri  [Imiutive  J  To 
mo*c  forward  with  a  mttllni  nolaa  along  a 
TODi^  inrface;  lo  move  aldewaya  while  in  a 
ilttlng  or  lying  poature.    [Scnich.] 

Hlrat  (hint),  n  1.  Same  aa  Bunt  (whi.h 
tee).  5<>  r  Scoll.— i.  Aeand-bank  near  a 
river:  a  ahallow  In  a  river. 

mmta  (hir.afltT.  a. 

■haggy,  from  fti-"-  -  ' 


SfSi' 


n.haln^roughio 


nnected 
Halrr: 
U)M:in 


ipedflc  I 
c  goat.  ;     1 


•a  Btiflneaa  In  then.     _   . 
imannerl);.  'ilirniU  In  hi. 

,  ..  aefaet).  b. 

hiraute:  halrineia 


ch,  cAain;      th,  3c  locA]      t,go;     ],>>b:      b,  Pr.  ton;      ag.  atiif:      m.  IA*a;  th,  tUn;     w,  uig;    wh,  IrAlg; 


I.  aiore.  -See  KIT, 


HIRUDINEA 
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Hirudlnea  (hi-ra*din'6m),  n.  pi.  The  order 
of  Annelida  compriaing  the  leeches.    See 

XiBGCH 

Hlru(Uxild»(hi-ra-din'i-de).n.p{.  The  leech 
famil/.    See  Lbbch. 

Hirudo  (hi-r&'dd),  ti.  p^.]  The  leech,  a 
genui  of  red-hlooded  worms  or  annelids. 
The  principal  species  are  £f.  medicinalia 
Qhe  medicinal  leech),  and  H.  tanffuimqa,  or 
HcBmopuH  aanffuiaorha  (the  horse-leech).  See 
Leech. 

Hinmdlne  (hi-np'dln).a.  and  n.  [L.  hirundo, 
a  swallow.]    Swallow-like;  a  swallow. 

Hlrundlnida (hirun-din'i-dS). n. pi.  A well- 
deflned  family  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
flsairostral  sub-order  of  Insessores;  the  swal- 
low tribe.    See  Swallow. 

Hinmdlllinte(hi-run'din-I"n§X  n.|>{.  A  sub- 
family of  birds  comprising  the  swallows,  and 
constituting  with  the  swifts  the  family  Hir- 
undinideo. 

Hirundo  (hi-run'do),  n.  tL]  A  genus  of 
Assirostral  insessorial  birds,  the  type  of  the 
family  Hirundinidse ;  the  swallow  genus. 
See  Swallow. 

His  (hi2X  pron.  Tin  A.  Sax.  the  genit.  sing, 
of  M,  he,  and  of  hit,  it]  The  possessive 
case  singular  of  the  personal  pronoun  he; 
of  or  belonging  to  him.  In  all  constructions 
his  may  be  used  either  with  or  without  the 
noun  it  qualifies;  thus  we  say  his  books 
are  here,  or  hit  are  here;  I  saw  his  books, 
or  I  saw  his;  this  is  one  of  his  books,  or  this 
is  one  of  his;  these  are  his  books,  these 
books  are  Am,  or  these  are  Aw.  It  thus  differs 
from  tiers,  ours,  &c.,  which  include  the 
notion  of  the  noun  in  themselves,  and  are 
never  joined  to  nouns.  It  was  formerly 
used  for  its,  but  this  use  is  now  obsolete. 

His  brandish'd  sword  did  blind  men  with  Air  bcains. 

Shn*. 

From  a  false  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
genitive  inflection,  viz.  that  it  was  originally 
nis,  his  for'a  considerable  period  (especially 
from  the  16th  century  till  the  early  part  of 
the  18th)  was  commonly  used  as  a  sign  of  the 
possessive ;  as,  the  man  Aw  ground,  for  the 
man's  ground. 

Man  Am  true  moving,  eren  as  In  the  heavens 
So  in  the  earth,  to  tms  day  is  not  known.      ShaJt. 

Hlflingeilte  (his'in-j*r-ItX  n.  [In  honour 
of  W.  Hisinger,  a  Swedish  mineralogist  and 
chemist.]  A  hydrous  silicate  of  iron  found 
in  the  cavities  of  calcareous  spar  in  Suder- 
manland  and  various  Scandinavian  locali- 
ties. 

Hi8n(hizn).    Yor  His.    [Vulgar.] 

Hispftnioifm  (his-pan'i-sizm).  ft.  [L.  Hispa- 
nia,  Spain.]  A  Spanish  phrase  or  idiom. 
'  There  are  likewise  numerous  Awpaniewnw.' 
Keightley. 

Hinpld  Q»i»'P*d),  a.  [L.  hisnidus,  rough, 
hairy.]  Rough;  shaggv;  bristly:  in  hot  hav- 
ing strong  hairs  or  bristles;  beset  with  stiff 
bristles. 

HlBpidSB  (his'pi-de),  n.  A  family  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  of  which  the  type  is  the 
genus  Hispa.  These  insects  are  popularly 
known  in  the  United  States  by  the  name  of 
little  leaf-beetles.  The  larvn  burrow  under 
the  skin  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  especially 
those  of  apple-treea  One  small  species 
(Hispa  testacea)  is  found  in  this  country. 

Hispldi^  rhis-pid'iti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  hispio.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Hisplduloui  (his-pid'a-lus),  a.  [Dim.  of 
hispid.  ]    In  bot.  having  short  stiff  hairs. 

Hiss  (hisX  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  hysian;  0.1).  hissen, 
D.  sissen;  Icel.  Atwfun,  hoson,  an  interjection 
of  dislike:  all  imitative  words.]  1.  To  make 
a  sound  like  that  of  the  letter  s  by  driving 
the  breath  between  the  tongue  and  the 
upper  teeth,  especially  in  contempt  or  dis- 
approbation. 

The  merchants  among  the  people  shall  Miss  at  thee. 

Esek.  xtrii,  36. 

2.  To  emit  a  similar  sound:  said  of  serpents, 
geese,  and  other  animals,  of  water  thrown 
on  hot  metal,  of  steam  rushing  through  a 
■mall  orifice,  Ac.—Z.  To  whizz,  as  an  arrow 
or  other  thing  in  rapid  flight 

Shod  with  steel 
We  kisstd  along  the  polished  ice.     Wordrworth. 

HlBS  (his),  V.  t.   1.  To  condemn  by  hissing;  to 
express  disapproval  of  by  hissing;  as,  the 
spectators  hissed  him  off  the  stage.— 2.  To 
procure  hisses  or  disgrace. 
That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker.   Shak. 

HIM  (hisX  n.  L  The  sound  made  by  propel- 
ling the  breath  between  the  tongue  and 
upper  teeth,  as  in  pronouncing  the  letter  s, 
especially  as  expressive  of  disaptprobation. 

He  hears  the  serpent<critics'  rising  hiss.    Crahbf. 

S.  Any  similar  sound,  as  the  noise  made  by 


a  serpent,  by  an  angry  goose,  by  steam 
escaping  from  an  orifice,  oy  water  falling 
on  hot  metal,  &o.  'But  Aw«  for  Awt  re- 
turned with  forked  tongue.'  Milton. 
TTlMrifig  (his'ingX  n.  1.  A  hissing  sound;  an 
expression  of  scorn  or  contempt— 2.  The 
occasion  of  contempt;  the  object  of  scorn 
and  derision. 

I  will  make  this  city  desolate,  and  an  hissing. 

Jer.  xix.  8. 

HlBSlllgly  (his'ing-li),  adv.  With  a  hissing 
sound. 

Hist  (hist),  exclam.  [Comp.  E.  AioA,  toAwf, 
Dan.  hys,  hush,  W.  hust,  a  low  buzzing 
sound.]  A  word  commanding  silence,  equi- 
valent to  AtwA,  be  silent 

Hist,  hist,  sajrs  another  that  stood  by,  away,  doc- 
tor; for  here's  a  whole  pack  of  dismals  coming. 

Swi/t 

Hlster  (his't^rX  n.  [Etruscan  primitive  form 
of  L.  histrio,  a  stage-player.]  A  genus  of 
coleopterous  insects  known  by  the  name  of 
mimic-beetles,  from  the  power  they  have  of 
contracting  their  limbs  and  counterfeiting 
death  when  alarmed.  They  are  found  very 
abundantly,  in  the  spring,  in  the  dung  of 
horses  and  cows. 

HisterldaB  (his-t6r1-d6).  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
clavicom  beetles,  in  which  the  body  is 
square  and  shining,  the  elytra  short,  the 

.  legs  toothed,  and  the  antennae  short,  el- 
bowed, and  having  the  club  three-jointed. 
The  genus  Hister  is  the  type. 

Histie  (his'ti).  a.    Dry;  barren.    [Scotch.] 

Histiology  (his-ti-oro-ji),  n.  Same  as  His- 
tology. 

HistOgenetiC  (his'to-Je-nef'ik).  a.  [See  His- 
TOOENT.]  In  physioi.  of  or  pertaining  to 
histogeny,  or  the  formation  and  develop- 
m«)t  of  tne  organic  textures;  giving  rise  to 
or  producing  tissues. 

In  the  lowest  animals,  the  substance  of  the  body 
is  not  differentiated  into  histoj^enetic  elements— that 
is  to  say,  into  cells  or  nucleated  masses  of  proto- 
plasm, which  by  their  metamorphosis  give  rise  to 
tissues.  Huxley. 

Histogeny  (his-to'je-ni),  n.  [Or.  hisios,  a 
web  or  tusue,  and  gennad,  to  engender  or 
produce.  ]  The  formation  and  development 
of  the  organic  tissues:  Uie  converse  of  his- 
tolysis, which  means  the  disintegration  of 
the  tissue-elements.    See  Histolysis. 

Histography  (his-tog'ra-fl),  n.  [Or.  histos, 
a  tissue,  and  graphs,  to  describe.]  A  de- 
scription of  the  organic  tissues. 

Histologic  Histological  (his-to-loj'ik,  his- 
to-loj'ik-al).  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  histology.— 
2.  Composed  of  or  producing  tissue;  as,  a 
histological  ceU. 

HistolOfficd^  (his-to-loj'ik-al-UX  adv.  In 
a  histoTogicaf  manner;  with  reference  to 
histological  facts. 

Histologlst  (his-toro-jistX  n.  One  versed  in 
histology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  organic  tis- 
sues. 

Histology  (his-toro-ji),  n.  [Gr.  histos,  a  web 
or  tissue,  and  loaos,  discourse.]  In  physioi. 
the  doctrine  of  uie  tissues  which  enter  into 
the  formation  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  and 
its  various  organs.  This  branch  of  physio- 
logical inquiry  depends  greatly  on  micro- 
scopic investigationa 

Histolysis  (his-ton-sis),  n.  [Gr.  histos,  the 
organic  texture,  and  lytw,  solution.]  The 
decay  and  dissolution  of  the  organic  tissues 
and  of  the  blood.  It  includes  the  various 
forms  of  retrograde  metamorphosis  and  de- 
generation,   jjunglison. 

Histonomy  (his-ton'o-miX  n.  [Or.  histos,  a 
tissue,  ima  notnos,  a  law.]  The  history  of 
the  laws  which  preside  over  the  formation 
and  arrangement  of  the  organic  tissuea 

HistorlaltOii>-td'ri-alXa.    Historical. 

Historian  (his-td'ri-anX  n.  [From  historu; 
Fr.  historien.  ]  1.  A  writer  or  compUer  of  his- 
tory; one  who  collects  and  relates  facts  and 
events  in  writing,  particularly  respecting 
nations.  —2.  A  person  well  versed  in  history. 

Great  captains  should  be  good  historians.    South. 

Historlanism  (his-td'ri-an-izmX  n.  The 
quality  of  a  historian.    [Bare.] 

mstoria  Historical  (his-to'rik.  his-to'rik- 
al),  a.  [L.  historieus,  Fr.  historique.]  Per- 
taining to  or  connected  with  history;  con- 
taining or  contained  in,  deduced  from, 
suitable  to,  representing.  Ac.,  history;  as,  a 
historical  poem;  the  historic  page;  historic 
brass;  historical  evidence;  a  historical  chart 

With  equal  Justice  and  historic  care. 
Their  laws,  their  toils,  their  arms  with  hb  compare. 

Prtor. 

—Historical  painting,  that  branch  of  paint- 
ing which  represents  historical  events  with 
due  regard  to  time,  place,  and  accessories, 
and  also  with  the  due  amount  of  imagina- 


tion and  proper  artisUc  treatment  —  The 
historic  sense,  the  capacity  of  readily  and 
thoroughly  grasping  and  understanding  hia- 
torical  facts  in  all  their  bearings,  and  of 
vividly  picturing  them  in  the  mind  with  all 
their  concomitant  circumstances. 
Historically  (his-to'rik-al-li>.  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  liistory;  according  to  history;  by 
way  of  narration. 

The  gospels  .  .  .  do  all  A  iMi»r/o>/()r  declare  some- 
thing wnicn  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  either 
spoke,  did,  or  suffered.  Hooker. 

Historicity  (his-to-risl-ti),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  historical    Edsc  Rev.    [Rare.] 

Historidze  (his-tot^i-slzX  v.t.  To  record  or 
narrate,  as  historical  events ;  to  write,  as 
history.    [Rare.] 

Historled  (his'td-rid),  a.  Recorded  in  hia- 
tonr.    [Rare.] 

Historlert  (his-td'ri.^rX  fk    A  historian. 

Historlette  (his-td'ri-et^  n.  [Fr.]  A  short 
history  or  story;  a  tale;  a  novel 

Histonfy  (his-to'ri-fiX  v.t.  To  reUte;  to  re- 
cord in  history. 

I  am  diffident  of  lending  a  perfect  assent  to  that 
church  which  you  have  so  worthily  historified.  Lamb. 

Historiograplier(hi8'td-ri-og^ra-f6r),n.  [Or. 
Aivtoria,  nistory.  and  orapho,  to  write.]  A 
historian;  a  writer  of  nistory;  particularlv. 
a  professed  historian.  It  is  common  in 
European  courts  to  confer  the  place  of 
public  historiographer  on  some  learned  his- 
torian as  a  mark  of  honour  or  favour. 

Historiographic,  Historiographical  (his- 
td'ri-d-graf Ik,  his-td'ri.d.graf 'ikalX  a.  Re- 
lating to  historiography. 

Historlograpliy  (his-td'ri-og^ra-fl),  n.  The 
art  or  employment  of  an  historian. 

Historiologyt(his-td'ri.oro.ji).n.  [Qr.kis- 
toria,  histonr,  and  logos,  discourse.]  A  dis- 
course on  history  or  the  knowledge  of  his- 
tory. 

Histoiy(his'td-ri),n.  [L.  Aittorio.  a  history,, 
from  Or.  Awtond,  a  learning  by  inquiry,  a 
setting  forth  of  one's  knowledge,  from  Or. 
histdr,  knowing,  learned,  same  root  as  K. 
wis,  wit,  to  know.]  1.  That  branch  of  know- 
ledge which  deals  with  events  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  world's  existence;  the 
study  or  investigaUon  of  the  past;  as.  he  ia 
fond  of  history. 

1  have  read  somewhere  or  other,  in  Dionvshis  of 
Halicamassus,  1  think,  that  history  is  philosophy 
teaching  by  example.  Boltngbrokt. 

2.  A  narrative  of  events  and  drcumstaneea 
relating  to  man  in  his  social  or  civic  condi- 
tion; a  narration  or  account  of  the  progress 
of  a  nation  or  an  institution,  with  inquiries 
into  and  reflections  on  causes  and  effects; 
an  account  of  an  event  or  series  of  events 
that  took  place  at  any  period  in  the  life  of 
a  nation;  the  affiregate  of  the  events  or 
occurrences  that  nave  marked  the  progress 
or  existence  of  a  state  or  institution:  as,  a 
history  of  England;  a  history  of  the  Crimean 
war;  a  history  of  painting;  some  countries 
have  had  a  remarkably  cneckered  history. 
The  divisions  of  historv  in  relation  to  perioaa 
of  time  have  been  reckoned  three:— ^) .in- 
dent history,  which  includes  the  Jewish 
history  and  that  of  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  reaches  down  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  A-D.  476;  (b)  medieval  his- 
tory, which  b^^s  with  476  and  comes  down 
to  the  discovery  of  America  in  1402  or  to  the 
Reformation;  fe) modem  history,  from  either 
of  these  eras  to  our  own  timeA.  — Classical 
history,  pronerlv  so  caUed,  is  the  history  of 
the  national  affairs  and  conquests  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.— iVo/cifMAufory.  See 
wider  Yrotave.— Sacred  history.  See  under 
Saorkd.— 8.  Narration;  verbal  relation  of 
facts  or  events;  narrative;  as,  he  gave  us  a 
history  of  his  adventures.— 4.  An  account 
of  things  that  exist;  a  description;  as. 
natural  Awtorv,  which  comprehends  a  de- 
scription of  the  works  of  nature,  partica- 
larly  of  animals,  plants,  and  minerals;  a 
history  of  animals,  or  zoology;  a  history  of 

Elants,  or  botany.-— 6.  An  account  of  the 
fe  and  actions  of  an  individual  person;  sa, 
we  have  a  concise  history  of  the  prisoner  in 
the  testimony  offered  to  the  covtri.— History, 
Chronicle,  Annals.  A  history  is  a  methodi- 
cal record  of  the  important  events  which 
concern  a  community  of  men.  usually  ao 
arranged  as  to  show  the  connection  of 
causes  and  effects;  a  chronicle  is  less  elabo- 
rate, artistic,  and  philosophical  than  a  Ais- 
tory,  and  conforms  to  the  order  of  Ume  as 
its  distinctive  feature,  being  not  very  differ- 
ent from  annals,  which  form  a  chronicle 
divided  out  into  distinct  years.  SeeCUBoii- 

ICLK. 


Fite,  fiir.  fat,  f{|ll;       m6,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mOve;       t6be,  tub,  buU;       oil,  i>ound;       ii,  Sa  abtine;     f.  Be.  fsy. 


Bbtonr(ti 

lltart.] 


'.  To  iKordi  to  n)at«. 


Id  *  pioton.    Sm  under  Hibtouo. 
BlatOrr-plM*(li>i'U-ri-pte).n.   Api..»>i>i 
nprnaautlon  o(  any  mnukabU  Uitorliial 

BUtrhmmiitri-oDXH.  a.hiiMa  hiitrii>- 
—'-    '  "—   —    1  lUge-pUjar.]    A  lUcs- 

HlcMonlcal  (hli-trl-onlk.  hlt- 
^  d.  [L  JkuCrumwu.  (nno  AuCn'o, 

iSooD.  in  utor,  or  tUc«-pUT(T.]  Per- 
(uaing  to  mn  utor  or  tUgs-plaTei;  belong- 
Ing  to  itace-pUTliic ',  beBttlog  ■  tfasatn; 
Ul»tlical:  •t*g>;r:  unnil;  leicned  lor  pur- 
pom  of  eDKt.    ■  FilH  and  hutrietiie  (eel- 

ShtTi  nakc*!  wid  fofloni  Quakon  feci  ■  part  math 

HMrhMlc  (htt-lti-oolk).  n.    a  dntnuUlo 
Darionner;  ■  lUn-plarar.    [Bira.] 
BlMaBlB*llr(U]i-trl-on'Ui-t]-U).  ado.    In 
m  htitrtaolo  muuwri  UntricaUr. 

■  Oib-trt-onlki),  n.    TIi*  trt  o( 

>l  rapnontUloD. 

dim  (U^trirfHi-liai),  n.    TbB  >cM 

IT  pnct[c«  of  ■Uca-pU]r«n;  (Ua^-pUjtngi 


mrtrlonlMI  (hli'trl-ai 
HDt  on  Uie  itim:  to  mc 

Sw.  AiUo.  I       . 

<a  tonch  with  niBfl  awn«  en  lorc 
elallr,  to  rtrlka  or  touw  m  oblsol 
■but nurit;  not  la  mki;  to  An 
to.  Utwall]'  or  Dsnratival]'. 

S  To  Twub  or  ktlalD  to  u  object  dHlrHI: 

to  BlT«t  iucc«Hfullj;  to  ll^t  api — -  ' 

produce  mccoiluU/:  to  get  ho 


S  To  Bull  wtth;  lo  be  contormibla  to 
to  loree  with;  u,  thli  hilt  mf  rucf. 
taet^mmim,  to  take  u^  "  -  -  - 
ponent'i  Ijing  ilDBle  c 
W.uiuiotjr 


Hit  (hitx  n.    I.  A  Mrikiiu  agali 

nkgaisM  * _-  . 
touches  uulhlng. 


to  kit  Ihe  point ;  tt*.  be  made  lome  happj 
hUt  Id  bli  reply.  '  Fine  paaHwo  or  fellol' 
tool  kite  In  mpealdtig  '  Brmigha'a.—t  In 
bactffammon,  a  move  nude  ^'"  ~  ~' 
which  pat*  one  ol  bli  oppom 
time  out  of  play  and  makea  h 
the  original  ■larllng-plaoe. 


t;  unt&°Daw''''bi"dl 


HltohTbloh),  B. 

probably  appear  under  Ihil  form ;  comp. 
Prov.  K  Kui.  lo  tiop  or  tprlng;  0    dUiL 
ALtin,  lor  ktatm,  to  limp;  8c  '-'    ' 
move  by  Jerka,  lo  hobble,  which  w 
AwA«r  (from  the  Oerman), 


ir  flill'»r),  n. 


Ooei 


PnjT.   K.  hvek.  t 


„  .  .  oILl  l.TomoTB 
or  wllh  ilona;  lo  hobble:  lo  Bdael; 
uae'i  poaltTon ;  a>.  to  MUtA  along 


irlly  hand 

""^ J*  E^a'cMT),  a";!!  *li"'ft(w,  1  houie;' 
*""**?'  I  toAenu;Ootb.Atlia,O.H.a.Aiuia,afa 
I"  ™"  ■  1.  A  boi,  Chen,  or  ktod  ol  baakel  l< 
liAHt      nocption  and  habluuon  ol  ■  awai 


i.  To  become  entanBled ;  to  be  caugbl  oi 
hooked;  lo  be  linked  or  yoked.  'AUnni 
which  at  leogtbAitfAnltosetber.'    SwM. 


>.  Toget  («  pleaaantly  with  another;  to  work 
■moottaly  logBlher.— L  To  hit  the  lega  lo- 
■eUiBr  Id  gotng.  at  bortea. 
mtdl  (hl'-'ll).  V.I  1.  To  faalsa  or  unite ;  to 
yoke:  to  make  laat;  to  hook:  to  catch  by  a 
hook;  u,  to  AilcA  a  bridle;  to  hiUA  a  rope. 


id  thaL-Z.  To  II 
est  or  topic;  lothlie         .       v.] 

(hlTH-ir).  a.    On  the  aide  or  in  the 

dllHtlon  towuil  the  person  ipeaking; 
nearer:  correlatlTB  ot/arfArr;  ai.  on  the 
i^UiUriideol  a  hiU;  Ihe  hiAireuiol  Ihe 
boUdlDg. 

mUunnoit  (U>B'*r-iDOtl),  a.    Heareat  on 

HlUmto  (hiTn'«r-tOX  ode  (HfrA<randla.) 
L  To  thia  place;  lo  a  preacnbed  limit 


ch,  cAaln;      Cb,  Sc  lodk;      s.fo;     hjoh; 


ng.  tinir;      TH,  lAeu;  th,  I& 


r,  Hlg;    wh,  uAlg;    ih,  Bran.— See  KXT. 


HO 
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Ho  (hd),  v.i.    To  call  out:  an  old  sea  term. 

See  Hoy. 

Hoactztn  (hd-akfzin),  n.    Same  as  Hoazin. 
Hoamingt  (hdm'lngX  ^-    [From  O.  $ehaum, 

foam,  through  the  Walloon.     Wedgioood.] 

Swelling;  surging. 

What  a  sea  comes  in  I 
It  is  a  koaming-  sea.  We  shall  hare  foul  weather. 

Dryden. 

Hoar  (hdr),  a.  [A.  Sax.  Mr,  hoary,  gray- 
haired;  allied  to  IceL  hmra.  gray  nair, 
hoariness;  also  Sc.  hoar,  a  whitish  mist.] 

1.  White;   as,  Aoar- frost;   hoar   cliffs.— 

2.  Gray  or  grayish- white;  white  with  age; 

hoary;  as,  a  matron  grare  and  honr. 

The  nuriaer  whose  eye  is  bright. 

Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar,        CoUridg*. 

S.  t  Mouldy;  musty. 

A  hare.  sir.  in  a  lenten  pie.  that  is  somethinf^  stale 
and  hoar  ere  it  be  spent.  Shak. 

Hoar  (hdr).  n.    Hoariness;  antiquity. 

His  grants  arc  enjfrafted  oa  the  public  law  of 
Europe,  covered  with  the  awful  A«ar  of  innumerable 
ages.  Burkt. 

Hoar  (h6r),  v.i.    To  become  mouldy  or 
musty.    [Rare.] 

When  it  hoars  ere  it  be  spent.  Shak. 

Hoart  (hCr),  t>.  t    To  make  white  or  hoary. 

Hoar  the  flamen 
That  scolds  against  the  Quality  of  flesh. 
And  not  believes  himself.  Shak. 

Hoard  (h6rd).  n.  [A.  Sax.  hard,  heord,  O.  Sax. 
and  0  hort,  Icel.  hodd,  hoard,  store,  treasure; 
Ooth.  huzd,  a  treasure.]  A  store,  stock,  or 
larse  quantity  of  anything  accumulated  or 
laid  up :  a  hidden  stock;  a  treasure;  as.  a 
hoard  of  provisions  for  winter;  a  hoard  of 
money. 

With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims  preaching  down  a 
daughter's  heart.  Ttnnyson. 

Hoard  (hdrd),  n.    See  Hoardimq. 

Hoard  (hdrd).  v.t  To  collect  and  lay  up;  to 
amass  and  deposit  in  secret;  to  store  se- 
cretly; as,  to  hoard  grain  or  provisions;  to 
hoard  silver  and  gold.  It  is  often  followed 
by  up;  as.  to  hoard  up  provisions. 

Hoara  (hdrdX  v.i.  To  collect  and  form  a 
hoard;  to  lay  up  store. 

Nor  cared  to  hoard  for  those  whom  he  did  breed. 

S^user. 

Hoarder  (hdrd'Sr),  n.  One  who  hoards;  one 
who  lays  up  a  store  of  something;  one  who 
accumulates  and  keeps  in  secret  '  Hoard- 
en  of  money.  *    Loeke. 

Hoarding  (hdrd'ingX  p.  and  a.  Laying  up  in 
store;  speciflcally.  in  v>ol.  collecting  and 
laying  up  provisions  for  winter;  as,  the 
squirrel  is  a  Aoardin^  animal 

Hoarding  (hdrd'ing),  n.  [O.  Fr.  horde,  a 
barrier.    See  Hurdlb.]    In  arcA.  the  name 

given   to  the   timber  inclosure   round   a 
uilding  when  the  latter  is  in  the  course  of 
erection  or  undergoing  alteration  or  repair. 
Hoaredt  (hdr'ed),  a.    Mouldy:  musty. 
Hoar-frost  (hdr'frost),  n.    The  white  par- 
ticles of  frozen  dew. 
Hoarhound  (hdr'hound),  n.     See  HoRE- 

HOUND. 

Hoariness  (hdr'i-nesX  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  hoary,  whitish,  or  gray;  as.  the  ?UMri- 
neut  of  Uie  hair  or  head  of  old  men.— 
2.  t  Mouldiness.     Barret 

Hoarse  (hdrs).  a.  [k.  Sax.  hds,  hoarse, 
husky;  comp.  IceL  hd$$,  Dan.  hcee,  Q.  heimr, 
O.  D.  haer$ch,  hoarse.]  1.  Having  a  harsh, 
rough,  grating  voice,  as  when  affected  with 
a  cold.  —2.  Giving  out  a  harsh  rough  cry  or 
sound;  rough;  grating;  discordant;  as,  the 
hoarse  raven;  a  hoarse  voice.  'The  hoar$e 
resounding  shore.'    Dryden. 

Hoarsely  (hdrsli ),  adv.  In  a  hoarse  man- 
ner; with  a  rough,  harsh,  grating  voice  or 
sound. 

The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bay'd. 

Dryden. 

Hoarseness  (hdrs'nesX  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  hoarse;  harshness  or  roughness 
of  voice  or  sound;  unnatural  roughness  of 
voice. 

Hoarse-sounding  (hdrs'sound-ingX  a.  Mak- 
ing a  harsh  sound. 

Hoarstone  (hdr'stdn),  n.  [Probably  A.  Sax. 
hmre,  here,  an  army,  and  E.  etone.  Others  re- 
fer the  flrst  syllable  to  Armor,  hart,  a  bound 
or  Uroit]  A  landmark;  a  stone  designat- 
ing the  bounds  of  an  estate. 

Hoary  (hdi^i).  o.  [See  Hoar.]  1.  White  or 
whitish;  as.  '  the  Aoory  willows. '  Addison. 
2.  White  or  gray  with  age;  as.  hoaru  hairs; 
a  hoary  head ;  hence.  Jig.  remote  In  time 
past;  as,  hoary  antiquity. 

Reverence  the  homry  head.  Dvight 

8.  Monldy:  mossy,  or  covered  with  a  white 
pubescence.  *  Coarse,  Aoary.  moulded  bread. ' 


KnoUes.  —  4.  In  hot  covered  with  short, 

dense,  grayish-white  hairs;  canescent 
Hoary-neaded  (hdrt-hed-ed),  a.    Having  a 

hoary  or  white  head;   gn^- headed;   as, 

*  hoary-headed  eld.'    Keats. 
HoastL  Hoaste  Chdst),  n     [A.  Sax.  AiMsta, 

IceL  hdsti,  Dan.  hoste,  a  cough.  Imitative.] 

A  cough.    rScotch.] 

HoastOidst),  V.I.  andi  To  cough.  [Scotch.] 
Hoax  (ndksX  n.    [A.  Sax.  httes,  hiix,  hose, 

irony,   sarcasm,   taunt;   comp.  W.  hoced, 

cheat,  Juggle,  trick.]    Something  done  for 

deception  or  mockery;  a  trick  played  off  in 

sport;  a  practical  Joke. 

He  .  .  .  would  have  been  scared  by  so  silly  a  hoax. 

Atacauiay. 

Hoax  (hdks),  V.t  To  deceive;  to  play  a 
trick  upon  for  sport  or  without  malice. 

M.  was  hoaxing  you  surely  about  my  engraving; 
'tis  a  little  sixpenny  thing,  too  like  by  half.      Lamh. 

Hoaxer  (hdks'drX  n.    One  that  hoaxes. 

Hoay  (hoi),  interj.  A  sea  term  added  to  an 
exclamation  in  order  to  attract  the  attention 
of  those  at  some  distance;  as,  'Main-top, 
hoay.' 

Hoazin,  Hoatsin  O^ya-zin.  hd'at-zinX  it. 
[The  native  name:  said  to  be  from  the  crv 
of  the  bird.]  A  singular  gregarious  South 
American  bird,  sometimes  called  the  Crested 
Touraco,  of  the  genus  Opisthocomns  (0. 
eristatus),  referred  by  some  naturalists  to 
the  famUy  Cracidae  (curassows  and  guans) 
and  the  oi^erGallinaceae,  by  others  regarded 
as  of  the  order  Insessores,  and  allied  to  the 
plantain -eaters.  The  plumage  is  brown 
streaked  with  white,  and  the  head  has  a 
movable  crest  like  that  of  Uie  cockatoo.  It 
is  of  the  size  of  the  peacock,  and  has  an 
enormous  crop  with  a  very  small  gizzard. 

Hob  (hob),  n.  [A  contr.  and  corruption  of 
Robin,  Robert.  Ck)mp.  Hodge,  from  Roger. 
In  the  sense  of  elf  it  is  a  contr.  for  Robin 
Oood/ellow,  a  celebrated  domestic  spirit] 

1.  An  awkward,  clumsy,  clownish  fellow. 

Many  of  the  country  hobs,  who  had  got  an  estate 
liable  to  a  fine,  took  it  at  first  as  a  Jest. 

SeUct  Lives  </Eng.  IVorthits. 

2.  A  sprite;  an  elf. 

From  elves,  hobs  and  fairies 

Defend  us,  good  heaven  I  Beau.  ^  Ft. 

Hob  (hob),  n.  [Perhaps  connected  with  heap, 
hip.  Ck>mp.  Dan  hwt,  a  heap;  W.  Ao6,  what 
rises  or  swells  out.  Hump  may  be  a  nasal- 
ized form;  hobnail  is  a  compound.]  1.  The 
part  of  a  grate  on  which  things  are  placed 
in  order  to  be  kept  warm.  —2.  The  nave  of 
a  wheel    See  Hu& 

Hob-a-nob,  Hob-and-nob(hob'anob,  hob'- 
and-nob),  v.i.    To  hobnob  (which  see). 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat. 
Has  hob-a'Mobbtd  with  Pharaoh,  class  to  glass  I 

Horace  Smith. 
Slip-shod  waiter,  lank  and  sour. 

At  the  Dragon  on  the  heath  I 
Let  us  h.-\ve  a  quiet  hour. 

Let  us  hob-and-nob  with  Death.      Tennyson. 

Hobbadehoy  (hob'ba-de-hoiX  n.  Same  as 
Hohbledthoy. 

James,  then  a  hobbadehoy,  was  now  become  a 
young  man.  Thackeray. 

Hobbedyhoy  (hoblie-dS-hoiX  n.  Same  as 
HcMiUdehay. 

Hobbism  (nob'izm),  n.  The  principles  of 
lliomas  Hobbes,  an  English  philosopher  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  considered 
religion  to  be  a  mere  engine  of  state,  and 
man  by  nature  altogether  a  ferocious  and 
selfish  being,  requiring  the  strong  hand  of 
despotism  to  keep  him  in  check. 

Hobbist  (hob'ist).  n.   A  follower  of  Hobbes. 

Hobble  (hob'l).  1^.  C  pret  &  pp.  hobbled;  ppr. 
hobbling.  [A  freo.  from  or  connected  with 
hop.  Comp.  D.  hwbelen,  to  hobble,  to  stam- 
mer; W.  hobelu,  to  hop.  to  hobble.]  1.  To 
walk  lamely.  l>earing  chiefly  on  one  leg;  to 
limp;  to  w^  with  a  hitch  or  hop,  or  with 
crutches;  to  walk  awkwardly. 

The  friar  was  hobbling  the  same  way  too.    Dryden. 

2.  To  move  irregularly;  to  wriggle. 

If  it  (a  hoop)  hobbte  In  its  motioa  on  level  ground, 
it  cannot  be  a  perfect  circle.  Cogan. 

S.  Fig.  to  move  roughly  or  irregularly,  as 

verse. 

While  you  Pindaric  truths  rehearse. 
She  hobbies  in  alternate  verse.  Prior. 

Hobble  (hobi).  v.t  L  To  tie  the  legs  to- 
gether so  as  to  impede  or  prevent  free  mo- 
tion; to  clog;  to  hopple. 

I  am  ready  to  go  down  to  the  place  where  your 
uncle  .  .  .  has  h^b/ed  his  teams.  Cooler. 

2.t  To  perplex;  to  embamas. 
Hobble  (hob'l).  n.    1.  An  unequal  halting 
gait;  an  encumbered  awkward  step. 

He  has  a  hobbie  in  his  gait.  Svift. 


2.  Difficulty;  perplexity;  scrape. 

Nay,  Captain  Cleveland,  will  you  get  us  oat  of  thift 
hobble  I  Sir  ir.  Scott. 

8.  Anything  used  to  hamper  the  feet  of  aa 

animal;  a  clog;  a  fetter. 
Hobble  Chobl),v.k  or  t  To  dance.  [Sootch.] 
Hobble-DllBh  (hobl-bwshX  n.    A  low  bosh 

(  Viburnum  lantanoides)  found  in  the  north - 

em  United  States.    It  has  long  straggling 

branches  and  handsome  flowers. 
Hobbledehoy,  HobUeteboy  (hoba-de-hoi. 

hob1-t§-hoi).  n.  [Written  variously  and  of 
uncertain  origin.  Hob,  an  awkward  fellow, 
and  houien,  may  be  elements.]  A  stripling; 
a  raw  gawlcy  youth  approaching  manhood. 

There  was  a  terrific  roaring  on  the  grass  in  front 
of  the  house,  occasioned  by  all  the  men,  boys,  and 
hobbledehoys  attached  to  the  farm.  Dutens. 

Auntie  would  fain  become  a  mother,  and  in  order 
thereunto  a  wife,  and  waylays  a  hobbletehey. 

Prof.  l*'ilMom. 

Hobbler  (hobl-^X  ^  One  that  nobblea 
Hobbler,Hobler(hobl-«rXn.  [FromAo6^.] 
1.  One  who  by  his  tenure  was  to  maintain 
a  hobby  for  military  service.— 2.  One  who 
served  aa  a  soldier  on  a  hobby  with  light 
armour. 

No  man  shall  be  constrained  to  find  inen<at'«finai. 
hoblers,  nor  archers,  others  than  those  who  ho|d  by 
such  service.  HaUam, 

HobbleshOW  (hol/bl-shdX  n.  A  hubbub;  a 
ttmiult;  an  uproar.    [Scotch.] 

HobbUngly  0>ol/l-ing-liX  adv.  In  a  hob- 
bling manner;  with  a  limping  intermpCad 
step. 

Hobbly  (hobl-iX  a.  Full  of  holes;  rough; 
uneven,  as  a  road. 

Hobl^  (hol/biX  n.  [0>mp.  Fr.  hxiberau^  dim. 
of  O.Fr.  Ao6«,  a  little  bird  of  prey.  Whether 
the  word  is  of  French  or  English  origin  la 
uncertain.]  A  small  but  strong -winged 
British  falcon  (Faloo  or  Hypotriordiis  suh- 
buteo)  which  preys  on  the  small  birds  and 
larger  insects,  such  as  the  chaffers  and 
grasshoppers.  It  was  sometimes  trained  to 
chase  larks,  pioeons,  and  even  partridgoi^ 
The  nest  is  made  in  trees,  and  the  eggs  are 
two  to  five  in  number. 

Hobby  (hobl>i),  n.  [Comp.  Dan.  hopps^  a 
mare;  Prov.  Sw.  and  Fru.  koppa.]  L  A 
strons  active  horse  of  a  middle  size,  said  to 
have  been  originally  from  Ireland;  a  nag;  a 
pacing  horse;  a  garran.— 8.  A  stick  or  figure 
of  a  horse  on  which  boys  ride.  — S.  An v  fa- 
vourite object,  plan,  or  pursuit;  that  which 
a  person  persistently  pursuea  with  seal  or 
delight 

John  was  not  without  Us  hoN>y.  The  Sddle  re- 
lieved his  vacant  hours. 


4.  A  stupid  fellow. 

Hobby-norse  (hol/bi-horsX  n.  [Hobby  end 
horse.]  1.  A  hobby;  a  wooden  horse  on 
which  boys  ride.— 2.  One  of  the  principal 
performers  in  a  morris  dance  having  the 
figure  of  a  horse  supported  round  his  waist 
and  his  feet  concealed  by  a  long  foot-cloth. 

But  see.  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot. 
Fool,  it  roust  be  your  lot. 
To  supply  his  want  with  facet 
And  otner  buffoon  graces.  B,  yonsmrn. 

&  A  stupid  or  foolish  person.— 4.  A  favoor- 
ite  plan  or  pursuit;  a  hobby. 

HobWllonacal  (hob-bi-horslk-al).  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  a  hobby-horse;  eccen- 
tric.   Sterne. 

Hobbyborsically  (hob-bi-hors'lk-al-UXa^fv. 
Oddly;  whimsically.    Sterne. 

Hobgoblin  (hob-ffoblin),  n.  [See  Bob  and 
OoBLiN.  ]    A  kind  of  goblhi  or  fairy. 

Hobller(hob'il-6r),  n.    Same  as  Hobbler. 

Hobit  (hob'it).  n.  [O.  haubitie.  See  How- 
itzer.] A  small  mortar  or  short  gnn  for 
throwing  bombs.  See  HowmiE,  the  com- 
mon ortnography. 

Hoblike  (hobliki  a.    Clownish;  boorish. 

Hobnail  (hob'nal).  n.  [Hob,  a  projection, 
and  nail  (see  Hob);  or  perhaps  toThoqf-naU.  ] 
L  A  nail  with  a  thick  strong  head  used  for 
shoeing  horses,  or  for  the  soles  of  heair 
boots.— 2.  A  clownish  person:  in  contempt 

No  antic  hobnail  at  a  morris  but  is  more  haad- 
somely  facetious.  Midtom. 

HobnaHed  (hob'niUd).  a.  1.  Set  with  hob- 
nails; rough.  -  2.  In  pathoL  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  liver. 

Hobnob  (hob'nobX  adv.  [A.  Sar  habban^  to 
have,  and  itabban.  for  ne  habban,  not  to 
have.  ]  1.  Take  or  not  take;  a  faroiUar  invita- 
tion to  reciprocal  drinking.— 2.  At  random; 
come  what  wilL 


Hobnob  is  his  word :  give't  or  taket 
Hobnob  (hob'nobX  v.  i    To  drink  familiarty : 
to  clink  glasses;  to  invite  to  reciprocal 
drinking. 


Ffcte,  fitr,  fat,  fj>ll;       mfi,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  m6ve;       t&be,  tub,  bflU;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abtme;      y,  8e.  fsy. 
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HObomokkO  (bolMvmokncO).  n.  Among 
American  Indians,  an  eril  spirit 

Hoboy  (hda>oi).    see  Hautbot. 

Hobton'i  Choice  Oiob'tni  cboitX  A  pro- 
verbial expretsion  denoting  a  choice  with- 
out an  alternative;  the  tbing  offered  or 
nothing.  It  it  said  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  name  of  a  carrier  and  innkeeper  at 
Cambridge,  who  let  horses  and  coaches,  and 
obliged  eyery  customer  to  take  in  his  turn 
that  horse  which  stood  next  the  stable  door. 

Why  is  the  greatest  of  free  communities  reduced 
to  Hohson's  c/uiet  f  Tht  Timts  ntmtfaftr. 

Hobr,  n.    Same  as  J7o66y.  a  falcon. 

Hoonepot,t  n.    See  Hotchpot.    Chauetr. 

Hock(nok).  n.  [A  Sax.  hoh.  See  HouoH.] 
1.  The  Joint  of  an  animal  between  the  knee 
and  the  fetlock.— 2.  In  man.  the  posterior 
part  of  the  knee-joint ;  the  hanL 

Hock,  HooUa  (hok.  hoklX  v.t  To  ham- 
string;  to  hough;  to  disable  by  catting  the 
tendons  of  the  ham. 

Hock  (hok).  n.  [O.  Hoehheim^r,  from  Hoeh- 
hnin,  in  Nassau,  where  it  is  produced.]  A 
light  sort  of  Rhenish  wine,  which  is  either 
ij^srkling  or  still :  formerly  called  Hoeka- 
more.    See  Hookamorb. 

Hockamoret (hok'amdrXn.  [Cormption of 
Hoehheimer.  ]  The  old  name  for  the  kind 
of  wine  called  hock.  'Uockamore,  and 
mum.'    Hudibras. 

Hockdasr.  Hokeday  (hok'di,  bdk'di).  n. 
(Conip.  IceL  hoku-ndtt,  the  night  beginning 

£  lie-tide.]  A  day  of  feasting  and  mirth, 
rmeriy  held  in  England  the  second  Tues- 
day after  Easter. 

Hooay  (hok'i),  n.  Harvest-home;  the  har- 
vest-supper,   i  Provincial.  1 

HodMy  (bok'AX  n.  [From hook;  A.  Sax.  hde.] 
A  game  at  ball  played  with  a  club  cnrvea 
at  the  lower  end.  It  is  played  by  a  number 
of  persons  divided  into  two  parties  or  sides, 
and  the  object  of  each  side  is  Co  drive  the 
ball  into  that  part  of  the  field  marked  off  as 
their  opponents' goal  Also  termed  ^Tawlrtfy 
and  Hookey. 

Hock-herb  (hok'ftrb),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hoe.  a 
mallow]  A  name  given  to  varioos  spedea 
of  mallow. 

Hobkle  (hokax  V  t-  [See  Hock,  v.  t :  in  second 
meaning  may  be  from  hook.]  L  To  ham- 
string—2.  To  mow.  as  stubble. 

Hock-leaf  Oioka^O*  ».    Same  as  Hoek'heii>. 

Hock  Monoaj,  n.  Monday  se'nnight  after 
Easter. 

Hook-tlde  (hok^dX  n.  The  second  Tuesday 
after  Easter. 

HoCTlfl  (hd'knsX  v.t  prei  A  pp.  hoeuMed; 

Epr.  hoeuMing.  [See  Hocus-POCUS.]  1.  To 
noose  upon;  to  cheat.  Hence— 2.  To  stu- 
]Miy  or  render  insensible  by  drugging  one's 
drink  with  the  purpose  of  chea^g  or  rob> 
bing. 

He  was  A«rMxm/at  supper  and  loat  eiffht  hundred 
pounds  to  Htjot  Loder  and  Uw  Honourable  Mr. 
Deaccace.  TMadttrny. 

a  To  drug,  as  drink,  for  the  purpose  of  stu- 
pefying. 

•What  do  you  mean  by  *h»cuasiMg'  brandy  and 
water?'  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick.  DUMtn*. 

HOCQB  (hdlcusX  n.  1.  A  cheat;  an  impostor. 
SmUh-  2.  The  drugged  liquor  given  to  a 
person  to  stupefy  him. 

Hocns- poena  (hA1cus-p4/knsX  n.  [This 
compound  occurs  in  simflar  forms  in  various 
modem  tongues;  comp.  It  ocAta-froeAtu, 
D.  hokva-hm*,  cant  words  of  Jugglers. 
Perhaps  a  corruption  of  *hoe  ett  eonms/ 
the  words  pronounced  by  Koman  Catholic 

}>riosts  during  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.]  l.A 
uggler;  a  trickster. 

Dandng  wenches,  h»eut-p»ctues,  and  other  an- 
ticks  past  my  remembrance.  Sir  T.  Htrhtrt. 

2.  A  juggler's  trick;  a  cheat  used  by  con- 
jurers. 

Convey  men's  interest  and  rieht 

From  Stiks's  pocket  into  NoicesH 

As  easily  as  k»CHS-f«eus.  Hudihrms. 

Hocna-pocna  (hd1cus-pd1(u>X  V  f .  To  cheat 

Hod  (hod).  11.  [Pr.  hotu,  a  basket  for  carry- 
ing on  the  back]  1.  A  kind  of  trough  for 
carrving  mortar  and  brick  to  masons  and 
bricklayers,  fixed  crosswise  to  the  upper  end 
of  a  pole  or  a  handle  and  borne  on  the 
shoulder  —2.  A  coal-scuttle. 

Hod  Oiod),  V.  i.  [Perhaps  same  as  D.  hodden , 
to  stammer;  comp.  hoddU.  See  Hoddt- 
PKAIL)  To  bob  up  and  down  on  horseback; 
to  Jog.    [Scotch.] 

Hodden  (hod'n).  a.  [Perhaps  from  hoiden, 
rustic.]  Coarse:  rustic;  as,  hodden  stuff. 
*  Hodden  or  msset  individuala '    CaHyU. 

Hodden  (iKMfnX  n.  Hodden-gray.  *Drest 
in  hodden  or  russet'    CaHyle. 


H6dden-nay  (hod'n-gr&X  n.  [Hodden 
and  mnay.]  Cloth  manmaciured  from  un- 
dyed  wool:  in  former  times  much  worn  by 
the  Scottish  peasantry.    (Scotch.] 

Hoddle  (hodix  v.l  [A  dim  of  hod,  or  a 
form  of  hobbU.)  To  waddle;  to  hobble. 
fSootch.l 

Hoddy  (hodix  n.  [A  corruption  of  Aoody, 
for  hooded,]  Another  name  for  the  carrion- 
crow. 

Hoddy-doddyt  (hod'i-dod'ix  n.  (See  Hod. 
v.l,  and  HoDOT-PBAK.]  An  awkward  or 
foolish  person. 

Cob's  wife  and  you. 
That  make  your  husband  such  a  A4adr-€hi^. 

Hoddy-peak,  Hoddy-peke  (hod'dipdk).  n. 
[Perhaps  same  as  H-hoddebek^  a  stammerer, 
from  a  verb  hodden^  to  stammer.  The  Scot- 
tish poet  Dunbar  uses  hud-pykit  apparently 
in  the  sense  of  misers  or  skinflints,  and  u 
this  was  the  original  meaning  the  elements 
of  the  word  would  seem  to  be  given  by  the 
IceL  hodd,  treasure,  and  pikka,  to  pick; 
comp.  loitlhodd-dofi, stinginess; hodd-mUdr, 
liberal]    A  fool;  a  cuckold 

What  ye  brain-sick  fools,  ye  A«d^/r4«r,  ye  doddy- 
powlesf  Latimtr. 

Hodge  (hoJX  n.  [An  abbnv.  of  the  name 
Rodger.]  A  countryman;  a  rustic  clown. 
[Colloq.] 

Hodge-podgA.HotCll-potcll(hoJ)>oj,hoch'- 
pocb).  fi.  [Probably  a  form  of  hotchpot 
I  which  seeXi  1.  A  mixed  mass;  a  medley  of 
ingredients;  hotchpot— 2.  In  law,  a  com- 
mixture of  lands.    See  Hotchpot. 

Hodge-pnddlng (hoJ'puddingX  n.  A  pud- 
ding made  of  a  medley  of  ingredients. 

Mrs.  PM.—Why,  Sir  John,  do  you  think  .   .   . 
that  ever  the  devil  could  have  made  you  our  delight  T 
^«n/.— What,  a  h0<igt-^uddiM£  i  a  bag  of  flaxT 

Shrtk. 
HOdleriL  Hodiernal  (hd'di-6m,  h6-dl-«m'- 
alX  o-  [L.  hodiemtu^  from  hodie,  hoe  die, 
this  day.1  Of  this  day:  belonging  to  the 
present  day.  'Divers  hodiem  mathemati- 
cians.'   Boyle. 

In  the  roar  and  conflict  of  the  hoditrruti  arena  of 
opinion  the  voice  of  doobt  is  not  heard,  and  decision 
is  in  request.  Quart.  Jttv. 

Hodja  (hod'JftX  n.  [Per.  IdtowM^,  a  reader.] 
In  Turkey,  a  professor  in  a  medress  or 
secondary  school  attached  to  a  mosque. 
Hodjas  have  been  softas  and  have  passea  an 
examination  in  the  Arabic  language,  the 
Koran  and  its  commentaries.    See  Softa. 

Hodman  (hod'man),  ti.  1.  A  man  who  car- 
ries a  hod ;  a  mason's,  bricklayer's,  or  plas- 
terer's assistant— 2.  A  cant  term  formerly 
used  for  a  young  scholar,  admitted  from 
Westminster  School  to  be  student  in  Christ- 
church  College  in  Oxford. 

Hodmandod  (hod'man-dodX  **.  Same  as 
Dodman. 

Hodocraph  (hod'o-graf).  n.  [Or.  hodoe,  a 
path,  and  graphd,  to  write  or  describe]  In 
math,  ti  peculiar  curve  imagined  by  Sir  W. 
IL  Hamilton,  sometimes  used  to  iUustrate 
the  theory  of  central  forces. 

Hodometer  (hod-om'et-«r).  n.  [Or.  hodoe, 
a  way,  and  metron,  a  mensure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  length  of  way  tra- 
velled by  any  vehicle.  It  consists  of  a  clock- 
work arrangement  fixed  to  the  side  of  the 
vehicle,  and  connected  with  the  axle,  ka 
index  records  on  a  dial  the  distance  tra- 
velled. 

Hodometrical(hod-o-met^k-an,a.  l.  Per- 
tainltig  to  a  hodometer.  —  1  Noting  the 
method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea  by 
dead  reckoning. 

Hoe  (h6X  n.  [O.  Fr.  hoe,  Fr.  houe,  from  the 
Uerman;  comp.  O.  H.O.  houwa,  M.  H.O. 


llorsc-hoc. 

houwe,  O.  hone.  See  Hvw.]  In  agri.  and 
hort  an  instrument  for  cutting  up  weeds 
and  loosening  the  earth  in  fields  and  gardens, 
in  shape  something  like  an  adxe,  being  a 
plate  of  iron,  with  an  eye  for  a  handle, 
which  is  set  at  a  convenient  angle  with  the 
plate.  The  Dutch  hoe  differs  from  the  com- 


mon hand  hoe  in  having  the  cutting  blade 
set  like  the  blade  of  a  spade.— Hotm-Am,  a 
frame  mounted  on  wheels,  furnished  with 
ranges  of  shares  spaced  like  the  drills  so 
as  to  work  in  the  intervals  between  the 
rows  of  plants,  such  as  turnips,  potatoes. 
Ac.,  used  on  farms  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  hand  hoe,  and  woriced  by  horse-power; 
a  cultivator. 

Hoe  (h6),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  hoed;  ppr.  hoeing. 
1.  To  cut,  dig,  scrape,  or  clean  with  a  hoe ; 
as,  to  hoe  the  earth  in  a  garden ;  to  hoe  Uie 
be<U.— 2.  To  clear  from  weeds;  as,  to  hoe 
turnips;  to  hoe  cabbages. 

Hoe  (h6).  v.i    To  use  a  hoe. 

Hoe  (h6X  n.  The  name  given  in  Orkney  to 
the  picked  dog-fish  or  picked  shark  (Acan- 
thiat  vukfarit),  common  on  the  British 
coasts.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  other 
varieties  of  sharka 

Hoe-cake  (hdlc&kX  n.  A  cake  of  Indian 
meal :  so  named  because  sometimes  baked 
on  a  hoe. 

Hoe-mother  (hd'mnTH-«r).  contracted  into 
Homer,  n.  The  name  in  Orkney  of  the 
basking-shark. 

HofftnanlBt  (hof  man-ist).  n.  One  of  a  sect 
of  Lutheran  dissenters,  followers  of  Hoff- 
man, a  professor  at  Helmstadt  in  1606,  who 
tauffht  that  reason  and  religion  are  antago- 
nistio. 

HoAll,t  a.  [A.  Sax.  hohfuU,  hogfuU—hoga, 
care,  taid/uU.]    Careful. 

Hog  Qios),  n.  [W.  htech,  Com.  hoch.  Armor. 
houeh,  AocA,a  sow,  swine,  hog.]  1.  A  swine; 
a  general  name  of  that  species  of  animal. 
All  the  varieties  of  the  domestic  hog  are 
derived  from  the  wild  boar  {Sue  eerqfa). 
They  are  ungulate  animals,  and  belong  to 
the  family  Suideo.  See  SuiDJC— 2.  A  cas- 
trated boar.— S.  A  sheep  of  a  year  old;  a 
voung  sheep  that  has  not  been  shorn.  ~  4.  A 
bullock  of  a  year  old.— 6.  A  brutal  fellow; 
one  who  is  mean  and  filthy.— <(.  Naut.  a  sort 
of  scrubbing-broom  for  scraping  a  ship's 
bottom  under  water.— To  go  the  whole  hog. 
See  under  Oo. 

Hog  (hog).  V.  t.  1.  To  cut  the  hair  short  like 
the  bristles  of  a  hog.— 2.  To  scrape  a  ship's 
bottom  under  water. 

Hog  (hogX  v.t  [O.  hoektn,  io  take  on  one's 
back-Aoeike,  the  back.]  To  carry  on  the 
back.    [Local.] 

Hog  (hogX  v.i.  1.  To  droop  at  both  ends,  so 
as  to  resemble  in  some  degree  a  hog's  back; 
as,  a  ship  hogg  in  laoncning.  —  2.  In  the 
manige,  to  bold  or  carry  the  head  down 
like  a  hog. 

Hog  Qu^X  ^  In  ^0  game  of  curling,  a  stone 
whicn  does  not  go  over  the  hog-score;  the 
hog-score  itself.    [Scotch.] 

Hog  (hoffX  v.t  In  curling,  to  play,  as  a  stone 
wiUi  so  little  force  that  It  does  not  clear  the 
hog-score.    [Scotch.] 

Hog-l9ack  (hogOiakX  n.  A  convex  back  like 
that  of  a  hog. 

Hog-backed  (hoglMdctX  a.  Shaped  like  the 
back  of  a  hog  or  sow. 

HogOOte  (hog'kdtX  n.  [Hog  and  eote.]  A 
shed  or  house  for  swine;  a  sty. 

Hogen-Mogen  (hd'gen-md'gen).  n.    p.  hoog 
en  moaend,  high  and  mighty.]   An  old  slang 
term  for  Holland  or  the  Netherlands. 
But  I  have  sent  him  for  a  token 
To  your  Low-country  Hegtn'U0gtn.     Httdibrtu. 

Hog-fllh  ( hog '  fish  X  n.  The  popular  name 
given  to  teleostean  fishes  of  the  genus 
Scorpiena,  family  ScorpsenidsB  or  Triglldie. 
The  best  known  species  is  the  S.  eerqfa, 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  having  the 
head  flattened  sideways,  armed  with  spines, 
and  adorned  with  membranous  lobes  or  flla- 
menta  It  is  of  a  laige  slxe  and  a  red 
colour. 

HOf -firame  (hog'f rimX  n.  In  eteam  veeeeU, 
a  fore-and-aft  frame,  usually  above  deck, 
and  forming,  together  with  the  frame  of  the 
vessel,  a  tmss  to  prevent  vertical  flexure: 
used  chiefly  in  American  river  and  lake 
steamers.    Called  also  Hogging-frame. 

Hogger  (hog'^rX  n.  A  stucking  without  a 
foot,  worn  oy  coal-miners  when  at  work. 
Called  also  in  Scotland  a  Hoehen. 

Hoggerel  (hog^^r-el),  n.  A  sheep  of  the 
second  year. 

Hogger-pnmp  (hog'^r-pump),  n.  In  mining, 
thetop  pump  in  the  sinking  pit  of  a  mine. 

Hoggery  (hog'A-riX  n.  L  A  place  where 
h(^(s  or  SHine  are  kept— 2.  A  collection  of 
hogs  or  swine. 

Crime  and  shame. 
And  alt  their  heeetry  trample  your  smooth  world. 
Nor  leave  more  footmarks  than  Apollo's  kine. 

F..  B.  RrrwHinf. 

8.  Hoggishness;  swinishness;  brutishness. 


ch.  cAain;     ^h.  Sc  locA;     g,go\     J,  job;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng.sifig;     TH,  (Aen;  th,  fAin;     w.  irir.    wh,  wAir.    zh,  anre.— See  Kit. 
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Hogget (hog'et), n.  [Norm,  hoget  See Hoo] 
1.  A  sheep  two  years  old.— 2.  A  colt  of  a 
year  old.  Called  also  Uog-coU.  [Local}— 
8.  A  Tounc  boar  of  the  second  year. 

Hogpag  (hog'iiig).  n.    Screened  or  sifted 

Savel— poiaibly  from  the  roooded  form  of 
cheap. 
Hogglng-firame  (bog'ing-fr&m).  n.    See 

HoO-FRAJfE. 

HogilBll  (hog'fsh),  a.  Haying  the  qualities 
of  a  nog;  brutish;  gluttonous;  filthy;  mean; 
selfish. 

These  devils,  so  talked  of  and  iieared,  are  none  else 
bat  hogffitk  Jailers.  Overbury. 

Hoggishly  ( hog'ish-li  \  adv.  In  a  hoggish, 
brutish,  gluttonous,  or  filthy  manner. 

They  are  all  hoggishly  drunk.       Gascoigne. 

HogKiSlmeM  (hog'ishnesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  hoggish;  brutishness;  rora- 
cious  greediness  in  eating;  beastly  filthineas; 
mean  selfishness. 

Hog-gum  (hog'gumX  '^  l^e  name  given  to 
a  resinous  substance  used  for  strengthening- 
plasters,  and  also  as  a  diuretic,  laxative, 
and  stimulant  medicine.  In  the  West  Indies 
it  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  pitch  in 
tarring  boats,  ropes.  &c  It  is  uncertain 
to  what  tree  it  is  due,  some  ascribing  it  to 
Rhxu  metopium  of  the  order  Anacardlacete. 
others  to  the  Moronobea  coecinea  of  the 
order  Outtifera,  and  some  to  Helwygia  hal- 
wmifera  of  the  order  Amrridaceso.  It  is 
probable  that  all  three  yield  resinous  sub- 
stances of  similar  qualities  and  bearing  the 
same  name.  Called  also  Hog-doctor^t  Gunit 
Doctor^ »-gum^  and  Boar-tree. 

Hoght  (hd),  n.  [See  High.]  A  hill;  a  cliff. 
Spe^uer. 

Hogherd  (hogOidrd),  n.  [Hog  and  herd.]  A 
keeper  of  swine. 

Hog-loose  (h(^ous)b  n.  A  crustacean  of 
the  genua  Oniscus,  belonging  to  the  order 
Isopoda.  In  Scotland  the  species  are  gener- 
ally called  '  slaters.'  from  being  found  under 
stones  and  slates. 

Hogmanay  (hog^ma-nft),  n.  [Supposed  to  be 
from  Fr.  'Au  gui  menez^*  'Lead  on  to  the 
mistletoe.*  a  cry  which  in  some  parts  of 
France  the  boys  that  go  about  begging  on  the 
lastday  of  December  are  said  to  use.]  The 
name  given  in  Scotland  to  the  last  day  of  the 
year;  and  also  to  an  entertainment  given  to 
a  visitor  on  that  dav.  or  to  a  gift  conferred 
on  those  who  apply  for  it.  according  to 
ancient  custom. 

Hog-meat  (hog'met),  n.  The  name  given  in 
Jamaica  to  the  root  of  the  Boerhaavia  de- 
eumbens.  It  is  emetic,  and  is  said  to  be 
used  in  the  form  of  decoction  in  dysentery. 

Hognose-snake  (hog'ndz-sn&kX  n.  The 
name  given  to  two  species  of  snaJce  of  the 
genus  Heterodon.  which  flatten  their  head 
when  about  to  strike.  They  are  not  venom- 
ous.   Called  also  Flat-headed  Adder. 

Hog-nut  (hog'nut),  n.  The  name  of  Carya 
porcina.  C^led  also  Pig-nut  and  Brown- 
hickory.    See  HlOKORT. 

Hogpt  (hd'gd).  n.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  haut, 
high,  and  gotU,  taste,  relish,  flavour.]  High 
flavour;  strong  scent 

Balsharzar's  sumptuous  feast  was  he!(;htened  by 
the  hegv  of  his  delicious  meats  and  drinks. 

Gr(m/h. 

Hog-peanut  (hog'pd-nutX  n.  In  W  a 
twining  plant  ( Amphicarpcea  monoiea), 
with  purplish  flowers,  and  also  subterranean 
or  semi-subterranean  flowers  that  become 
fleshy  pea-shaped  fruits:  found  in  the  United 
States. 

Hog-pen  (hog'pen).  n.  [Hog  and  pen.]  A 
hogsty. 

Hog -plum  ( hog' plum  X  n.  The  popular 
name  of  the  plants  belonginc  to  the  genus 
Spondias.  nat  order  Anacardiaceao.  Some 
or  the  species  yield  pleasant  fruits,  as  5. 
purpurea  and  S.  lutea  of  the  West  Indies, 
ihe  species  generally  called  hog-plum,  be- 
cause their  fruit  is  a  common  food  for  hogs. 
A  much  esteemed  Brazilian  dish  is  prepared 
from  tlie  iuice  of  S.  tubcroea,  mixed  with 
milk,  curds,  and  sugar. 

Hog-rat  (hog'rat).  n.    See  Capromys. 

Hog-reeve  (nog'r6vX  n.  A  district  oflicer 
in  some  of  the  colonies  who  adjudicates  on 
the  trespasses  and  damage  committed  by 
swine. 

Hog-rlnger  (hog^ring-^rX  n.  One  whose 
business  is  to  put  inmgs  in  the  snouts  of 
swine. 

Hojr-rubber  (hog'rub-b^r),  n.  A  low  coarse 
feuow  flt  for  such  work  as  rubbing  hogs. 
J.  Webfter. 

Hog's-liaok  (hogjfhnVX  n.  Anything  shaped 
like  the  back  of  a  hog.    In  geoL  a  term  used 


to  express  the  ridgy  conformation  of  any 
district  of  alternate  rounded  ridges  and 
ravines. 

Hog's-liaok  (hogzl>akX  a.  Shaped  like  the 
back  of  a  hog ;  rounded.  In  geol.  the  term 
applied  to  a  peculiar  conformation  of  a  dis- 
trict   See  the  noun. 

Hog's-bane  (hogz'b&n).  n.    See  Sow-bane. 

Hog's-bean  (hogza)Sn).  n.  [A  translation 
of  the  Or.  hyoOcyamot.]  Henbane  (which 
seeX 

Hog's-bread  Giog£a)redX  n.  Same  as  Hog- 
meat 

Hog-soore  (hog'skdrX  n.  [D.  hok,  a  sty  or  pen. 
a  oock,  and  B.  9core,  a  line.  ]  In  curling,  a 
distance  •  line  drawn  acroMi  the  rink  or 
course  between  the  middle  line  and  the  tee. 
[Scotch.] 

Now  he  lags  on  Death's  htgscort.       Bums. 

Hog's-fennel  (hogz'fennelX  n.  A  plant. 
Pe/utedanumojicinale.  See  SULPHVR-WOKT. 
Hogshead  (hogzOiedX  n.  [Probablv  cor- 
rupted from  one  or  other  of  the  following 
words— D.  okthoqfdt  O.  oxhqft,  Ban.  oxe- 
hoved,  Sw.  oachu^vud,  all  meaning  the  mea- 
sure called  a  hogshead,  while  the  Danish 
and  Swedish  also  mean  literally  an  ox's- 
head.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  ox-head 
should  come  to  mean  a  certain  measure, 
and  perhaps  the  word  has  merely  simulated 
this  origin  by  a  false  spell  ing.  If  the  original 
meaning  was  ox-head  the  L  anish  or  Swedish 
was  probably  the  original  form,  the  others 
being  borrowed.  The  Dutch  and  Oerman 
words  cannot  be  separated  into  two  words 
meaning  ox  and  head  in  these  languages. 
In  D.  Of  is  ox,  in  O.  ochs,  while  in  O.  haupt 
is  head.]  1.  A  measure  of  capacity  con- 
taining 63  old  wine  gallons,  or  521  imperial 
gallons.  The  London  hogshead  of  beer  was 
64  beer  gallons,  the  London  hogshead  of  ide 
was  48  ale  gallons,  and  the  ale  and  beer 
hogshead  for  the  rest  of  England  was  61 
gallons.  All  these  measures  are  now  set 
aside.— 2.  In  America  this  name  is  often 
given  to  a  butt  ft  cask  containing  from  100 
to  140  gallons;  as.  a  hogthead  of  spirit  or 
molasses.— 3.  A  large  caiuc  of  indefiiute  con- 
tents. 

Hog-shearlngOiog'ahSr-ingXn.  A  ludicrous 
term  denoting  much  ado  about  nothing. 

Why  do  I  hold  ^ou  thus  long  in  these  his  noisome 
exhalations,  and  hideous  cryofheg-shtan'ttg,  where, 
as  we  used  to  say  in  England,  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  noise  and  no  wooL  Dean  Martin. 

Hog-shouther  (hog'shuTH-^rX  n.  A  game 
in  which  those  who  amuse  themselves  Jostle 
each  other  by  the  shoulders.    [Scotch.  1 

Hog-shouther  (hog'shuTH-^rX  v.i.  To  jostle 
with  the  shoulder.    [Scotch.] 

The  warly  race  may  drudge  an'  drive, 
Hog'Shouthtr,  Junaie,  stretch,  an*  strive.   Sums. 

Hog-skin  (hog'skinX  n.  Tanned  leather 
made  of  the  skins  of  swine. 

Hog's -lard  HiogzOlUti),  n.  The  fat  of  the 
hog  or  of  swine.  It  is  soft  and  white,  and 
contains  elaine  and  stearine.  Hog's-lard  is 
extensively  used  for  ointments. 

HogSteer(noft'stSrXn.  [Hfl9,and«eeer(which 
see).  ]    A  wild  boar  of  thr^  years  old. 

Hogsty  (hog'sti).  n.  [Hog  and  »ty.]  A  pen 
or Inclosure  for  hogs. 

Hog-wallow  (hogrwol-ldX  n.  The  name 
given  to  rough  ground  on  some  of  the 
western  prairies  of  North  America,  from  its 
having  the  appearance  of  having  been  rooted 
or  torn  up  by  hc^^s. 

Hogwash  Oiog'voali).  n-  [Hog  and  vMtK] 
The  refuse  matters  of  a  kitchen  or  brewery, 
or  like  matter  given  to  swine;  swilL 

Hog-weed  (hog'wgdX  n.  A  name  given  to 
several  plants,  as  Ueracleum  Sphondylium, 
Polygonum  avietUare,  &c. 

Homspath  Oi<^l'8pathX  n.  [O.,  hollow-spar 
—hohi,  hollow,  and  spath,  spar.]  The  mi- 
neral otherwise  called  macle  and  chiasto- 
Ute. 

Hohoni  Oid-hd'niX  n.  The  name  given  in 
the  Pacific  islands  to  large  cocoa-nut  shells 
used  to  hold  water. 

Holden  (hoi'denX  n,  [O.D.  heyden,  a  hea- 
then, a  gypsy,  a  Vagabond.  Skeat  See 
Heathen.]    i.t  A  rude  bold  man. 

ShAll  1  art^ue  of  conversation  with  this  hHdgn,  to 
go  and  practi!>e  at  his  opportunities  in  the  laj-dcrf 

MidtoH. 

2.  A  rude  bold  girl;  a  romp. 

Such  another  slatternly  ignorant  hoiden  I  never  saw. 

Life  0/ Mrs.  Dtlany. 

Hoiden  (hoi'denX  a.  Rude;  bold;  inelegant; 
rustic. 

They  throw  their  persons  with  a  hoiden  air 
Across  the  room  and  toss  into  the  chair.     Young. 

Hoiden  (hoi'denX  v.i.  To  romp  rudely  or  in- 
decently 


They  have  been  hHdnting  with  the  yoanr  ■&. 
prentices.  iw^t. 

HoldenhoOd(hoi'deu-hndXn.  State  of  bdag 
a  hoiden. 

Hoidenlsh  (hoi'den-ishX  a.  Having  the  man- 
ners of  a  hoiden;  like  or  appropriate  to  s 
hoiden. 

Holdenlsm  (hoi'den-ixmX  nw  Thechancter 
or  manners  of  a  hoiden:  rompishness;  rus- 
ticity. 

Hoise  (hois),  v.i.    To  hoist. 

And  when  they  had  taken  up  the  anchors,  they 
committed  themselves  unto  the  sea,  and  loosed  the 
rudder-bands,  and  hoistd  up  the  mainsail  to  the 
wind,  and  made  toward  shore.  Acts  savii.  tfi. 

Hoist  (hoist),  v.t  [O.E.  AoiM.  8c.  hteu. 
Comp.  D.  Avzen,  LO.  Atmen,  Dan.  hei$t, 
hisse,  to  hoist.  The  t  seems  to  have  been 
added  as  in  against,  atnoftgit]  1.  To  raise; 
to  lift;  to  heave;  especially,  to  raise  hf 
means  of  block  and  tackle;  as,  to  hoitt  a 
sail;  to  hoist  a  heavy  package  to  an  upper 
room.  'Hoisting  him  into  his  father's 
throne.'    South. 

They  land  my  goods  and  A«^/ my  ftytegsaUs.  iy^e. 
2.  To  torture  by  raisins  with  a  rope  and 
pulley  from  the  ground  and  then  letthig 
suddenly  f alL    See  extract 

These  were  among  the  forms  of  procedure  by  ter* 
ture  in  those  times,  without  doubt  merctksshr  eB> 
ployed  in  the  dungeons  which  confined  tile  TeB> 
plars.  The  criminal  was  stripped,  his  bands  tied 
i>ehind  him.  the  cord  which  lashed  his  hands  hMg 
upon  a  pulley  at  some  height  above.  At  the  rigaof 
the  judge  he  was  hauled  up  with  a  frightful  wimch. 
and  then  violently  let  fall  to  the  ground.  This  was 
called  in  the  common  phrase  hotsttng.  It  was  the 
most  usual,  perhaps  the  mildest  form  of  torture. 

Miimmm. 

Hoist  (hoistX  n.  1.  The  act  of  boistinr.  « 
lift— 2.  That  by  which  anything  is  hoisted; 
a  machine  for  elevating  ores,  merchandise, 
passengers,  Ac.,  in  a  mine,  warehouse,  hotel, 
and  the  like;  an  elevator.— S.  Saut.  the  per- 
pendicular height  of  a  flag  or  ensign  as  op- 
posed to  the  Jly,  or  breadth  trom  the  staff  to 
the  outer  edge;  also  the  extent  to  whidi  s 
sail  or  yard  may  be  hoisted;  aa,  give  the 
sail  more  Aoift. 

Hoist  (hoist),  pp.    Hoisted. 

'Tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  enginer 
Nfiist  with  his  own  petar.  SJkah. 

Holsting-crah  (hoisfingkrab).  n.    A  crab 

or  kind  of  windlisss  for  hoisting. 
Hoisting-engine  (hoisfing-en-iinX  «^   An 

enginefor  driving  hoisting  machinery. 
Hoistway  (hoist'wA).  n.    A  passage  through 

which  goods  are  hoisted  In  a  warehouse. 
Hoit  (hoit),  v.i.     [Comp.   W.   hoetian,  to 

dally,  to  dandle.]    To  indulge  in  riotous 

and  noisy  mirth. 

He  sings  and  hcOs  and  reveb  among  hb  dnakea 
companions.  S*au.  ^  Ft. 

Hoity-toity  (hoFU-toi'tiX     [fieduplicated 

from  hoU]    An  exclamation  denoting  su^ 

prise  or  disapprobation,  with  some  <Mgree 

of  contempt:  equivalent  to  pshaw  I 

Hcity-toifyl  what  have  I  to  do  with  dreams  f 

Hoity-toity  (hofti-toi'UX  a.  Elated;  riddy; 
flighty;  petulant;  huffy;  as,  he  is  in  aoiry- 
toxty  spirits. 

Hoke-day  (hOk'diX  n.    See  Hockpat. 

Hoker,t  n.  [A.  Sax.  Aocer.  mocking,  re- 
proach.] Frowardness.  'Fulof  AoJr«r.  and 
of  bismare.'    Chaucer. 

Hokerly,t  adv.  Frowardly.  '  Answer  AeJMy 
and  angrily.*    CAatieer. 

Holaster  (n6-las't«rX  n.  [Or.  hclos,  entire, 
and  astroti,  a  star.]  A  fossil  genus  of  sea- 
urchins,  comprising  such  as  are  heart- 
shaped. 

Hoload  OiollcadX  n.  [Or.  hoUtas,  holkadoe, 
a  ship  of  burden,  from  helkd,  to  draw.]  In 
Greexanfio.  a  large  ship  of  burden  Milord. 

Helens  niollcusX  n.  (Or.  holkos,  extractive, 
from  AeUnS.  to  extract]  A  genus  of  perennial 
plants,  nat  order  Oramine«.  The  B.  «ae^ 
eharatus  contains  a  large  quantity  of  augu'. 
and  H.  odoratui  is  celebrated  for  its  nm* 
grance.  Two  species  are  found  in  Britain, 
both  known  by  the  name  of  iqfl-gmst. 

Hold  (hdld).  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  held;  ppr.  hotd- 
ing;  hoiden,  pp.,  is  now  chiefly  used  in  law. 
rA.  Sax.  heaidan;  comp.  Dan.  holds,  LG 
hoiden,  D.  houden,  IceL  halda,  to  bold: 
Ooth.  haldan,  to  tend  or  pasture  cattle: 
O.Sax.  haldan,  to  nourish,  tend,  or  cherish 
Cog.  L.  eolere,  to  tend  or  cherish.]  1.  Tt> 
have  or  grasp  in  the  hand;  to  support  with 
or  as  wiUi  the  hand;  to  grasp  ana  retain;  b» 
sustain  (often  followed  by  up  or  oiii;  tee 
phrases  below);  as,  to  hold  a  sword«  a  V^^ 
candle;  to  hold  one's  head;  he  held  hnn  bjr 
the  arm.  'HoM  their  hips  and  lau^'SA«t 

Thy  r^t  hand  shall  Ao/tf  me.       Ps.  cxxata  tfr 


FAte.  fiir,  fat,  full;       m§.  met  h«r;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not.  mOre;       tube.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti.  8c  abune;      ;.  8c  Cq(^ 
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2.  To  bear  or  manage  in  a  certain  way;  tr> 
put  or  keep  in  a  certain  podtion;  as,  hold 
your  feet  your  bands,  your  flnoen  thus; 
he  koldt  his  rifle  very  awkwardly.  'Pure 
hands  h4ld  up.'    SKak. 

t  hare  ever  JUU  my  cap  off  to  diy  fottunes.  S^mJk. 

3.  To  consider;  to  regard;  to  think;  to  Judge; 
to  account 

The  Lord  will  not  k«ld  him  gvOtlcM  that  taketh 
his  name  in  vain.  Ex.  zx.  7. 

Tell  me,  ye  vounelvvs, 
fftUy*  this  Artiuir  for  K  ing  Uther't  son.  T*nt^ys0m. 

Under  this  head  may  be  classed  such  peri- 
phrastic usages  as  to  hoid  in  contemnt 
( ^  despise  or  regard  with  contempt);  to  hold 
in  honour  (=to  honour);  to  hold  in  hatred 
( sito  hateX— 4.  To  contain,  or  to  hare  capa- 
city to  receire  and  contdn;  as,  a  basket 
that  hold$  two  bushels ;  a  cask  that  hold* 
thirty  gallons;  the  church  hold*  two  thou- 
sand people.— 6.  To  retain  within  itself;  to 
keep  from  running  or  flowing  out;  as,  a 
vMsel  with  holes  in  its  bottom  will  not  hold 
fluids. 

They  have  .  .  .  hewed  them  out  dstcras,  broken 
cisterns,  that  can  haid  no  water.  Jer.  tt.  13. 

6.  To  keep  possession  of;  tomsintidn;  to  up- 
hold; to  defend:  to  retain;  to  preserve;  not 
to  lose;  as,  to  hold  one's  rights,  one's  own, 
one's  ground. 

With  what  aims 
We  mean  to  kpid  what  anciently  we  daim 
Of  empire.  MiUott, 

7.  To  be  in  possession  of;  to  possess;  to  oc- 
cupy; to  hare  power  over;  to  own;  to  keep; 
as,  to  KM  a  place,  ofilce.  or  title. 

The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  koU.         Milton. 
The  aflliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which 
I  fear  a  madness  Mdme.  SMoA. 

8.  To  hare;  to  keep;  to  entertain— in  Tari- 
ous  rather  unusual  turns  of  expression;  as, 
to  hold  enmity;  to  hold  amity  {Shak.}. 
'  Wherein  the  spirit  held  iU  wont  to  walk.' 
Shak.— 9.  To  derive  or  deduce  title  to.  as 
land;  as,  he  held  his  lands  of  the  king.— 

10.  To  refrain  from  giving  effect  to;  to  lunit 
in  motion  or  action;  to  stop;  to  restrain; 
to  withhold ;  as,  hold  your  lau^^ter. 

Death!  what  do'st I    O.  AWIi/ thy  blow.    Crtukaw. 

The  Most  High  .  .  .  fuid  stiU  the  flood  till  they 
were  passed.  a  Esdras  ziiL  44. 

11.  To  keep  fixed,  as  to  a  certain  line  of 
action;  to  bind  or  oblige;  to  keep  or  guard 
under  more  or  less  of  restraint;  as,  to  hold 
one  to  his  promise.  '  Whilst  I  at  banauet 
hold  him  sure.'  Shak.  Often  used  reflex- 
ively;  as,  'hold  you  content;'  *I  can  no 
longer  AoM  me  patient'— 12.  To  maintain, 
as  a  course,  determination,  or  the  lilce;  to 
retain;  to  continue;  to  keep  in  continuance 
or  practice;  to  prosecute  or  carry  on;  to 
observe;  to  pursue;  as,  to  hold  an  argument 
or  debate. 

There  stodious  let  me  sit. 
And  k^d  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead. 

jk^ttU0H. 

But  StiU  he  kttd  his  purpose  to  depart.     Dryden. 

Seed-time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost. 
Shall  kcid  their  course.  MUton. 

18.  To  take  part  in.  as  something  which  is 
the  result  of  united  action;  to  direct  or  pre- 
side over;  to  bring  about  officially;  to  cele- 
brate; to  solemnize;  as,  to  hold  a  feast; 
to  hold  a  court  or  parliament;  to  hold  a 
council.  'He  h€ld  a  feast  in  his  house.' 
1  Sam.  XXV.  38. 

I  summon  your  grace  to  his  majesty's  parfiament. 
HoUUn  at  Bury  the  first  of  this  next  month.    Shak. 

14.  To  use;  to  employ,  as  language. 

The  language  ketd  by  both  fisther  and  dangtHf 
to  the  House  of  Coimnons.  Brfugkmm. 

1&  To  keep  employed;  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of;  to  occupy;  as,  tboM  discussions 
htid  parliament  till  midsummer.  *  Sad  talk 
wherewith  my  brother  htld  yoiL*  Shak.  — 
16.  To  bear;  to  continue  to  suffer.  'The 
ripest  mulberry  that  will  not  hold  the 
handling.'  Shak.—n.  In  beUing,  to  Ur*  to 
bet:  to  wager;  as,  I  hold  you  a  crown.— 
18.  In  hetHng,  to  accept  ss  a  bet;  as,  I  hold 
you:  I  hold  that  offer.— Id.  In  eritk^i,  to 
catch,  generally  implying  a  clever  eatefa: 
said  of  a  balL— To  hold  a  eandU  to.  See 
under  Canolb.— 7o  hold  in  hand^  to  toy 
with;  to  keep  in  expectation;  to  amoae  with 
the  view  of  gaining  some  advantage. 

O  fie !  to  receive  favours,  return  fislKhoods, 
Aadk0ldA]Mdy*mkmMd.  Bemu.  &>  Fl. 


—To  hold  in  play,  to  keep  fully  occupied  so 
as  to  prevent  from  attending  to  the  main 
point  or  directing  efforts  towards  it 

I.  with  two  more  to  help  me, 

W  ill  k0ld  the  fbe  «^w  /^.  Mmtmil^. 


—To  hold  water,  (a)  naut  to  stop  a  boat  in 
ht  r  course,  by  holdinir  the  oars  in  the  water, 
and  bearing  the  blade  or  flat  part  strongly 
against  the  current  made  alongside  by  her 
passing  through  the  water.  (6)  To  be  con- 
sistent throughout;  to  be  in  accordance  with 
facts  or  probabilities,  as  an  argument  or  a 
statement  —  To  hold  forth,  to  reach  forth; 
to  put  forward  to  view;  to  offer;  to  exhibit; 
to  propose. 

observe  the  connection  of  ideas  In  die  propori- 
tlons  which  books  k«td/,frtA  and  pretend  to  teach. 

Lockt. 
—To  hold  in,  to  curb;  to  guide  with  a  tight 
rein;  hence,  to  restrain  in  general;  to  check; 
to  repress.— To  hold  off,  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance.—7o  hold  on,  to  continue  or  proceed 
in;  as,  to  hold  on  a  course.—  To  Kold  ofU, 

(a)  to  extend;  to  stretch  forth;  hence,  to 
propose;  to  offer. 

The  king  ktld  out  to  Esther  the  golden  sceptre. 

Ett.  V.  3. 

Fortune  k»ids  »tU  these  to  you  as  rewards. 

B.  yoHfH. 

(b)  To  continue  to  do  or  suffer. 

He  cannot  long  kcid  »ut  these  pangs.       Shak. 

—To  hold  up,  (a)  to  raise;  to  keep  in  an 
erect  position;  as,  holdup  your  head.  (b)To 
stutain;  to  support;  to  uphold.  'Us  wat 
here  AoM  up  hU  right'    Shak. 

He  koUs  himself  «/  in  virtue.  Sir  P.  Sidn^. 
U)  To  sustain;  to  buoy  up;  to  keep  from 
falling  or  sinking,  fd)  To  show;  to  exhibit; 
to  put  iMt>minently  forward.— 7o  hold  vne't 
own.  to  keep  good  one's  present  condition; 
not  to  fall  off  or  to  lose  ground.— 7o  hold 
one's  peace,  to  keep  silence.— To  hold  the 
pUmnk,  to  guide  or  manage  a  plough  in 
turning  up  the  soiL 

Hold  (hdlcfx  v.L  L  To  take  or  keep  a  thing 
in  one's  grasp;  to  maintain  an  attachment; 
to  continue  firm;  not  to  give  way  or  break; 
to  adhere;  as,  he  cannot  hold  tMj  loneer,  he 
must  fall;  the  rope  is  strong,  I  believe  it 
will  hold;  the  anchor  holde  well;  the  plaster 
will  not  Ao^--2.  To  be  true  or  valid;  not 
to  fail;  to  stand;  to  apply,  as  a  fact  or 
truth:  often  with  true  or  good;  as,  the  arau- 
ment  holde  good  in  both  cases;  this  Aoldts 
ftrve  in  most  cases. 

The  proverb  koids  that  to  be  wise  and  love 
Is  hardly  granted  to  the  gods  above.     Drydtn. 

This  will  rather  ka/d  of  the  colossal  sculptures  .  . . 
which  encumber  the  pulpits  of  Flemish  and  German 
churches,  than  of  the  delicate  mosaics  and  ivory4ike 
carving  of  the  Romanesque  basilicas.        RuteiM. 

5.  To  continue  unbroken  or  unsubdued; 
not  to  surrender:  to  stand  one's  ground: 
generally  followed  with  out;  as,  the  garrison 
stUl  held  out 

Our  force  by  land  hath  nobly  httd.         Skak. 

4.  To  last;  to  endure;  to  continue:  gene> 
ndly  followed  by  oiit 

While  our  obedience  ko/ds.  Milton. 

&  To  refrain. 

His  dauntless  heart  would  &in  have  ktld 
From  weeping.  Dryden. 

6.  To  be  dependent  on  for  possessions;  to 
derive  right  or  title;  as,  petty  barons  hold- 
intf  tmder  the  greater  barons:  generally 
with  qf,  and  sometimes  with^Viofiv 

My  crown  is  absolute  and  koidr  f/none,    Dryden. 

His  imagination  kolds  InimediatelyyWm  nature. 

HoMtitt. 

7.  To  stop,  stay,  or  wait;  to  cease  or  give 
over:  chiefly  in  the  imperative;  as,  hold! 
enough.— To  hold  forth,  to  speak  in  public; 
to  harangue;  to  preach;  to  proclaim.— To 
hoUL  in,  (a)  to  restrain  one's  self;  as,  he  was 
tempted  to  laugh;  he  could  hardly  hold  in. 
(1>)  To  continue  in  good  luck  [Unusual  }— 
To  hold  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance;  to  avoid 
connection.— To  hold  on,  (a)  to  continue; 
not  to  be  interrupted. 

The  trade  keld  on  many  years.  Sw0. 

Q>)  To  keep  fast  hold;  to  cling  to.  (0)  To 
proceed  in  a  course.  Job  xvlL  0.  —  7o  hold 
out.  See  8  and  4  above. —To  hold  to,  to  cling 
or  cleave  to;  to  adhere. 

Else  he  will  koid  to  the  one,  and  Aespi$e  the  other. 

Mat.  vi.  24. 
—To  hold  with,  to  adhere  to;  to  side  with; 
to  stand  up  for. 

Bat  the  muMtude  of  the  city  was  divided;  and  part 
koddwitk  the  Jews,  and  part  with  the  apostles. 

Acts  xiv.  4. 
—To  hold  together,  to  be  joined;  not  to  se- 
parate; to  remain  in  union.— To  hold  up, 
la)  to  support  one's  self;  as,  to  hold  upimder 
miirfbrttmes.  (b)  To  cease  raining;  to  remain 
dry  or  not  showery,  as  the  weather;  hence, 
to  cease  to  be  obscure:  used  impersonally. 

Thotifh  nice  and  dark  the  point  appear. 
Quoth  llalph.  it  may  koid  n/  and  clear. 

Hnditras. 


(e)  To  continue  the  same  speed:  to  run  or 
move  as  fast;  to  keep  up.— HoM  on!  hold 
hard!  used  imperatively,  stop;  cease;  for- 
bear*  be  still. 

H<ad'(h01dX  n.  L  A  srasp  with  the  hand 
or  with  the  arms ;  seizure ;  gripe ;  clutch : 
hence,  Ji^f.  mental  grssp;  srasp  on  or  influ- 
ence working  <m  the  mind:  often  with  the 
verbs  take  and  lay;  as,  keep  your  hold;  to 
quit  one's  hold;  to  take  hold;  to  lay  hold. 
Tak*  fun  koid  ot  iMOuCtiom.         Prov.  !▼.  13. 

King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  koU 
OfBoUngbroke.  Skmk. 

Fear  ...  by  which  God  and  his  laws  take  the 
surest  koid  of  us.  TitioUon. 

2.  Something  which  may  be  seised  for  sup- 
port; that  which  supports. 

If  a  man  be  upona  high  place,  without  agood  JMS^. 
he  is  ready  to  ulL 


&  Power  of  keeping. 

On  yoor  vigour  bow 
MyAaA/ofthisBewkixigdom  all  depends. 

4.  Authority  to  seize  or  keep ;  claim. 

The  law  hath  yet  another  kold  on  you.      SkoM. 

5.  A  prison;  a  place  of  conflnement 

They  laid  hands  on  them,  and  pot  them  in  koid  uato 
the  next  day.  Acts  iv.  y 

6.  A  fortified  place;  a  fort;  a  castle;  a  idaee 
of  security :  often  called  a  Stronghold.  — 

7.  The  whole  interior  cavity  of  a  ship,  be- 
tween the  bottom  and  the  lowest  deck;  in  a 
vessel  of  one  deck,  the  whole  interior  space 
from  the  keel  to  the  deck— 8.  In  mutic,  the 
character  ^cn,  directing  the  performer  to 
pause  on  the  note  or  rest  over  which  it  is 
placed.    Called  also  a  Patoe. 

Holdback  (hdldOMtk),  n.  L  COieck;  hinder- 
ance;  restraint;  obstacle. 

The  only  koidbacM  is  the  affection,  and  passionate 
love,  that  we  bear  to  our  wealth.  Hammond. 

2.  The  iron  or  strap  on  the  shaft  of  a  vehide 
to  which  a  part  of  the  harness  is  attached, 
in  order  to  enable  the  animal  to  hold  back 
the  vehicle  when  going  down  hill;  a  drag: 

Hold-beam  (hdld'Mm),  n.  Naut  one  of  the 
lowest  range  of  beams  in  a  merchant  vessel. 
In  a  man-of-war  they  support  the  orlop- 
deck. 

Holden,  pp.  of  hold. 

Holder  (hdld'«rX  n.  L  One  who  or  that 
which  holds;  one  who  grasps,  embraces, 
confines,  restrains,  believes,  possesses,  and 
the  like.— 2.  Something  by  or  in  which  n 
thing  is  held  or  contained:  as,  a  holder  for 
a  flM-iron.— 8.  Naut  one  who  is  employed 
in  the  hold.— 4.  A  payee  of  a  bin  of  exchange 
or  a  promissory  note. 

Holder-forth  (h61d'6r-f0rth),  n.  One  who 
holds  forth;  a  haranguer;  a  preacher.  Ad- 
dieon. 

Holdfbft  (hOld'fast).  n.  1.  Something  used 
to  secure  and  hold  in  place  something  elss; 
a  catch;  a  hook;  a  long  nail  with  a  flat 
short  head  for  securing  objects  to  a  wall;  a 
clamp  and  the  like.— 2.  Support;  hold. 
His  kotdfaxi  was  gone,  hb  footing  lost  Montagit. 

Heading  (hdld'ingX  n.  l.  A  tenure;  the  na- 
ture of  a  right  granted  by  a  superior  to  a 
vassal;  a  farm  held  of  a  superior;  anything 
that  is  held.— 2.  t  The  burden  or  chorus  of 
a  song.    Shak. 

The  undersong  or  A^/li/i'iur  whereof  is,  'It  Is  meirie 
in  hall  where  baards  wag  all' 

Tko  StrviMg  Man's  Com^firt. 

8.  That  which  holds,  binds,  or  influenees; 

hold;  influence;  power. 

Everything  would  be  drawn  firon  its  ktUUngt  in 
the  country  to  the  personal  fiivonr  and  incUnatwn  of 
the  prince.  Bmrke. 

Holdlng-ffround  (hdld'ing-groundX  n.  Jf ant. 
Good  ancnoring-groimd. 


Hole  (hdlX  ti.  [A.  Sax.  htA,  hollow, 
hole.  Comp.  D.  IwL  loel.  hoi,  holm,  a  hol- 
low, a  cavity;  O.H.a.  hoi,  Q.  hohl,  hoQow; 
of  same  root  as  A.  Sax.  Aston,  to  cover,  to 
conceal,  whence  hell',  or  as  Gr.  k&iloe,  hol- 
low. ]  L  A  hollow  place  or  cavity  in  any  soUd 
body,  natural  or  artiflcial;  a  perforation . 
orifice,  aperture,  pit,  rent  Assure,  orevioe, 
or  the  like. 

Jehoiada  the  pdest  took  a  chest,  and  bored  mAole 
in  the  lid  of  it.  a  KL  aiL  9. 

Spedflcally— 2.  The  excavated  habitation 

of  certain  wild  beasts,  as  the  fox,  the  badger. 

Ac. ;  hence,  a  mean  habitation;  a  narrow  or 

dark  lodging. 

How  much  more  happy  thou,  that  art  content 

To  live  withbi  this  little  kole,  than  I 

Who  after  empire,  that  vain  quarry,  fly.    Drydgm. 

—A  hole  in  ont^e  coat,  a  flaw  in  one's  reputa- 
tion ;  a  weak  spot  in  one's  character.— Stn. 
Bent,  fissure,  crevice,  orifice,  aperture,  in- 


di,  cAain;     ^  8c.  lodk; 
Vol.  IL 


g,go',     J./ob; 


ft,  It.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TB,  CAen;  th,  CMn;     w,  tdg;    wh,  irAig;    zh.  azure.— See  KXT. 
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tentic^  perforation,  excavation,  pit,  cave, 

den. 
Hole  (hdn,  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  holed;  ppr.  holing. 

To  go  into  a  hole.    B.  Jonton. 
Hcde  G^OIX  v.t    1.  To  cat,  dig,  or  make  a 

bole  or  holei  in;  as.  to  hole  a  poet  for  the 

Insertion  of  raila  or  bart. 

With  throwing  of  the  Acietl  itone,  with  hurling  of 
their  darts.  Cha/man. 

8.  To  drive  into  a  hole,  as  in  golflng,  or  into 
a  bag,  at  in  billiards.— 8.  In  mining,  to  un- 
dercut a  coal-seam.    See  Holbr. 

H01e,tHol,ta.  £ntire; whole;  sound.  Chatk- 
eer. 

Hole-and-COTner  (hOrand-kor-n«r),  a. 
Clandestine;  underiiand. 

Such  is  the  wretched  trickery  of  hoU-<md-<orH*r 
buffery  1    These  are  not  its  only  artifices.     Dicktns. 

HOleotsrpUB  (ho-lek'tl-pusX  n.  [Gr.  Aotos, 
entire,  wholly,  and  eki\mo»,  embossed.]  A 
fossil  genus  of  sea-urchins,  with  a  hemi- 
spherical circular  shell,  strengthened  In- 
ternally by  five  strong  ribs  or  projections. 

Holer  (n0r6r).  n.  In  mtmti47.  one  who  un- 
dercuts the  coal  seam  for  2  or  3  feet  in- 
wards with  a  light  pick,  and  then  by  driving 
in  wedges  breaks  away  the  portions  that 
have  been  holed. 

HoUlmt  (holi-butX    See  Halibut. 

HoUdame  (hdli-dimX  n,  [Apparently  from 
koly  and  cuim^,  but  reallv  a  corruption  of 
Aoadom.]    Same  as  Halidom. 

By  my  hoiiilamt  here  comes  Katharina !      SMak. 

Hdllday  (hoOi-da),  n.  [Holy  and  cfay.]  L  A 
consecrated  day;  a  religious  anniversary;  a 
day  set  apart  for  commemorating  some  im- 
portant event  or  in  honour  of  some  person. 
2.  An  occasion  of  Joy  and  gaiety. 

My  approach  has  made  a  little  holiday. 
And  every  face  was  dress'd  in  smiles  to  meet  me. 

Rotue, 

8.  A  day  of  exemption  from  labour;  a  day 
of  amusement;  a  day  or  a  number  of  days 
durinff  which  a  person  is  released  from  his 
everyday  labours. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  ko/uiays. 

To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work.    ShaM. 

Holiday  (ho'li-d&},  a.  l.  Pertaining  to  a 
festival:  befitting  a  holiday;  cheerful;  Joyous; 
as,  a  holiday  suit  of  clothea 

Now  I  am  in  a  holiday  humour.  Shak. 

2.  Adapted  for  or  proper  to  a  special  oc- 
casion. 

Courage  is  but  a  holiday  kind  of  virtue,  to  be  seldom 
exercised.  Drydtn. 

Hollly  (hdliliX  adv.  1.  In  a  holy  or  de- 
vout manner;  piously;  with  sanctity.— 2.  Sa- 
credly; inviolably.  'Friendship  .  .  .  that 
so  holUy  was  observed.'  Sir  P.  Sidney, 
[Rare.] 

HoUneSB  (hdli-nes).  n.  l.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  bemg  holy  or  sinless ;  purity  or  in- 
tegrity of  moral  character;  freedom  from 
sin;  sanctity;  the  feeling  of  antipathy  or 
repugnance  to  moral  evil  (see  extract). 
Appued  to  the  Supreme  Being,  holiness  de- 
notes perfect  purity  or  integrity  of  moral 
character,  one  of  his  essential  attributes. 

Holiness  suggests  the  idea,  not  of  perfect  virtue, 
but  of  that  peculLir  affection  wherewith  a  being  of 
perfect  virtue  regards  moral  evil;  and  so  much  indeed 
u  this  the  precise  and  characteristic  import  of  the 
term,  that,  had  there  been  no  evil,  either  actual  or  con- 
ceivable, in  the  universe  there  would  have  been  no 
holiness.  There  would  have  been  perfect  truth  and 
perfect  righteousness,  yet  not  holiness:  for  this  is  a 
word  which  denotes  neither  any  one  of  the  virtues  in 
particular,  nor  the  assemblage  of  them  all  put  to. 

Sther,  but  the  recoil  or  the  repulsion  of  these  towards 
e  opposite  vices— a  recoil  that  never  would  have 
been  felt,  if  vice  had  been  so  far  a  nonentity  as  to  le 
neither  an  object  of  real  existence  nor  an  object  of 
thought.  Chalmers. 

2.  The  state  of  anything  hallowed,  or  con- 
secrated to  Ood  or  to  his  worship ;  sacred- 
nesa.— 8.  That  which  is  separated  to  the 
service  of  Ood. 

Israel  was  holiness  unto  the  Lord.        Jer.  ii.  3. 

4.  A  title  of  the  pope,  and  formerly  of  the 
Greek  emperors.— Syn.  Piety,  devotion,  god- 
liness, religiousness,  sanctity,  sacredness. 

Hollng-aze  (hdl'ing-aksX  n,  A  narrow  axe 
for  ciuting  holes  in  posts. 

Holla  (hol-la").  [Fr.  hola—ho  /  ho  I  and  to, 
there.]  An  exclamation  to  some  one  at  a 
distance,  In  onler  to  call  attention  or  in 
answer  to  one  that  hails.  Written  also  fTofto, 
HoUoa, 

The  albatross  did  follow ; 

And  every  day  for  food  or  play 

Came  to  the  mariner's  hoUo.      CoUrid^. 

Holla,  Hollo  (hoHa.  holldX  v.i  To  call 
out  or  exclaim;  to  shout  or  cry  aloud.  '  He 
hollaed  but  even  now.*  Shak.   See  Hai.loo. 

Holland  (hollandX  n.    A  kind  of  fine  linen 


originally  manufactured  in  Holland ;  also  a 
coarser  linen  fabric  unbleached,  or  dyed 
brown  used  for  covering  furniture,  carpets, 
Ao.,  or  for  making  window-blinds  and  the 
like. 

Wfti^ffyt^Ay  (horiand-6r),  n.  A  native  of 
HoUand. 

HoUandlsll  (holOand-ish),  a.  like  HoUand. 

Hollands  (hollandzX  n.  A  sort  of  gin  im- 
ported from  Hollana. 

HoUen  (hollen),  n.  A  local  name  for  Holly 
^which  see). 

HOUO  (holm  n,v.l  interj.   Same  as  Holla. 

Hollow  (holld),  a.  [A.  Sax.  hotg,  holh,  a 
hollow  space,  see  Hole.]  1.  Containing  an 
empty  space,  natural  or  artificial,  within  a 
solid  substance;  not  solid;  having  a  vacant 
space  or  cavity  within;  as,  a  hoUoto  tree;  a 
hollow  rock;  a  hollow  sphere. 

Hollow  with  boards  shalt  thou  make  it 

Exod.  xxviL  8. 

2.  €k)ncave:  sunken;  as,  a  hollow  eye;  a 
hollow  cheek.  —  3.  Deep ;  low ;  resembling 
sound  reverberated  from  a  cavity,  or  desig- 
nating such  a  sound;  as,  a  'hollow  roar.' 
Dryden. 

The  mingled  measure  .  .  . 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away.  Collins. 

4.  Not  sincere  or  faithful;  false;  deceitful; 
not  sound;  as.  a  hollow  heart 

Who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try. 
Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy.  Shak, 

5.  Thorough ;  complete ;  out-and-out ;  as,  a 
hollow  beating;  a  hollow  victory.  fCoIloq.] 
—Hollow  spar.  Same  as  Hohl»path.—SYS. 
Concave,  sunken,  low,  vacant,  empty,  void, 
false,  faithless,  deceitful,  hollow-hearted. 

Hollow  (holld).  H.  A  depression  or  excava- 
tion below  the  general  level  or  in  the  sub- 
stance of  anything;  an  empty  space  hi  any- 
thing; a  cavity,  natural  or  artificial;  con- 
cavity; a  cave  or  cavern;  a  den;  a  hole;  a 
groove;  a  channel:  a  canal;  as,  the  hollow 
of  the  hand;  the  hollow  of  a  tree.  'Some 
vault  or  hoUino.'    Bacon. 

Forests  grew 
Upon  the  barren  hollows,  high  aershading 
The  haunts  of  savage  beasts.  Prior. 

The  little  springs  and  rills  are  conveyed  through 
little  channels  into  the  main  hollow  of  the  aqueduct 

Aadison. 

Hollow  (holldX  v.t  [From  the  adj.]  To 
make  hollow,  as  by  digging,  cutting,  or  en- 
graving; to  excavate. 

Trees  rudely  hclloived  did  the  waves  sustain 
Ere  ships  in  triumph  ploughed  the  watenr  plain 

iSryden. 

HoUow  (hoHd).  adv.    Utterly;  completely; 

out-and-out:  generally  with  the  verbs  beat, 

carry,  and  the  like;  as,  he  beat  him  hollow; 

he  carried  it  hollow.    [Colloq.  ] 
Hollow  (hoHd),  v.i    To  shout    See  Holla. 
Hollow  (horid),  v.t.    To  ui^  or  call  on  by 

shouting. 

He  has  hollowed  the  hotmds  upon  a  velvet-headed 
knobbler.  Sir  IK  Scott. 

Hollow-boned  (hoHd-bdndX  a.   Having  the 

bones  hollow,  not  solid,  as 
birds. 

Hollow -brick   (horid- 

brik),  n.  A  bric-k  made 
with  perforations  through  ! 
it  for  the  purpose  of  wann- 
ing or  ventilation,  or  to 
prevent  moisture  from 
penetrating  a  wall. 

Hollow-eyed  (hondid).a. 

Having  sunlcen  eyes.  'Hoi- 
tow-eyed,  sharp  -  looking 
wretch."   Shak. 

Hollow-hearted  (holld- 
hart-ed),  a.  Insincere;  de- 
ceitful ;  not  sound  and  true;  of  practice  or 
sentiment  different  from  profession. 

The  hoUoW'kfarttd,  disaffected. 

And  close  malignants  arc  detected.    Hudibras. 

HoUow-homed  (holld-homd),  a.  Having 
the  horns  hollow  as  oxen. 

HoUowly  (holld-li),  adv.  In  a  hollow  man- 
ner; insincerely;  deceitfully. 

Crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event 
If  I  speak  true :  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  b  boded  roe.  to  mischief  I  Shak. 

HoUownets  (hoiad-nes).  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  hollow;  cavity;  depression  of  surface; 
excavation.— 2.  Insincerity;  deceitf nlness ; 
treachery. 

The  hardness  ot  most  hearts,  the  hollowness  of 
others,  and  the  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  almost 
alL  South. 

HoUow-newel  (holld-na-el),  n.  In  areh. 
the  well-hole  or  opening  in  the  centre  of 
winding  stairs.    See  Kewel. 


HoUow-bricks. 


HoUow-plane  (hoKld-pl&n),  n.  A  moulding 

plane  with  a  convex  sole. 
HoUow-pnncll  (holld-punshX  n.    A  punch 

with  a  circular  cutting  edge  for  cutting 

holes  for  rivets,  eyelets.  Ac.,  in  leather, 

cloth,  paper,  or  where  a  smooth  round  hole 

is  to  be  cut  in  a  soft  yielding  material 
HoUow-rall  (hoia6-r^l).  n.    A  tubular  raO- 

way  rail,  heated  with  steam  to  prevent  the 

accretion  of  ice. 
HoUow-root  (hoHd-rot).  n.  A  plant,  A  doaea 

Moechatellina,  UAt.  order  CtpmoUMoeaa.  See 

Adoxa. 
Hollow-n»ar  (horid-spirX  n.    Same  as 

Hoklifpatn. 
Hollow-square  (holl6-skwirX  n.    A  body 

of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  square, 

with  an  emptv  space  in  the  middle. 
Hollow-toned  Oiolld-tdnd),  a.    Having  a 

tone  or  sound  like  that  coming  from  a 

cavity;  deep- toned. 
HoUow-wail  (holld-wiMX  n.    A  wall  buflt 


in  two  thicknesses,  leaving  a  cavity  or  cavi- 
ties between,  either  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting moisture  from  being  driven  by 
storms  through  the  brickwork,  for  ventilat- 
ing, for  preserving  a  uniform  temperature 
in  apartments,  or  for  saving  materials. 

Hollow-ware  (hoHd-wirX  n.  A  general 
trade  name  given  to  various  iron  articles 
which  are  hollow,  as  cauldrons,  kettles, 
saucepans,  coffee-mills.  Ac.  Hollow- ware  is 
of  two  kinds,  oatt-mm  and  icrotiaAt- mm.  The 
name  is  also  sometimes  appliea  to  earthen- 
wara 

HoUow-wort  (holld-w^rt),  n.  The  name 
of  a  succulent  plant  witi^  pink  flowers, 
Corydalis  cava. 

Holly  (holOi).  n.  [A.  .«(ax.  holegn,  holen,  hoUy. 
alder,  elder;  O  £.  and  3c.  hollen,  hoUin,  hoUy; 


Holly  (Hex  Afio/olinm). 

allied  to  W.  celyn,  Gael.  cuHUmn,  hoUy. 
Comp.  Aotm(-oakl  which  is=Aoi«n,  with  m 
instead  of  n.]  1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Hex  (/. 
AqtUfoliwn),  and  the  only  Briash  species  of 
that  genus.  It  belongs  to  the  nat  oraer  Aqoi- 
foliaceie.  The  conmion  holly,  of  which  there 
are  manv  varieties,  grows  to  the  hei^t  of 
from  20  to  80  feet;  the  stem  by  age  becomes 
large,  and  is  covered  with  a  gravlsh  smooth 
bark,  and  set  with  branches  which  f  onn  a  woxX 
of  cone.  The  leaves  are  oblong  oval,  of  a  Indd 
green  on  the  upper  surface,  but  pale  on  the 
under  surface;  the  edges  are  indented  and 
waved,  with  sharp  thorns  terminating  each  of 
thepointa  The  flowers  grow  in  dusters,  and 
are  succeeded  by  roundish  berries,  which 
turn  to  a  beautiful  red  about  Michaehnas 
This  plant  is  a  beautiful  evergreen,  and  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  hedges  and  fences^  as 
it  bears  clipping.    The  wood  is  hard  and 
white,  and  is  much  employed  for  tunery 
work,  for  drawing  upon,  for  knlfe-handlsa, 
^kc    Of  the  bark  bird-lime  is  made  by  ma- 
cerations, and   houses   and  churches  at 
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ChrfttniM  are  adorned  with  the  leares 
and  herriea,  a  relic  probably  of  Dmldino.— 
S.  The  holm-oak  (Ouereua  Ilrx ,  an  ever- 
ffreen  oak,  often  called  HoUy-oak.—Knet- 
HoUu.  a  plant,  the  batcher't>broom  (Rtueut 
aetueatug).  Bee  Ruscus.  —Si'a'hoUy,  a  plants 
Bruttffium  maritimutn.    See  Ertngo. 

Houy.t  a<ie.    Entirely;  wholly.    Chaucitr. 

Honyno^  (hoMihok).  n.  [O.E.  hoWioe, 
A.Sax.  hdUgt  holy,  and  hoc,  W.  hoqfa,  mallow: 
so  called  from  being  flnt  brought  from  the 
Holy  Land.]  A  plant  (Althea  rotedy,  nat 
order  Malyacea.  It  !•  a  native  of  China 
and  of  Southern  Europe,  and  ia  a  frequent 
ornament  of  our  gardens.  There  are  many 
▼arleties,  with  sinsle  and  double  flowers, 
characterixed  by  the  tints  of  yellow,  red, 

Eurple,  and  dark  purple  approaching  to 
lack.    The  leaves  are  said  to  yield  a  blue 
colouring  matter  not  inferior  to  indigo. 
HoUy-Odlk  (hoHi-dk),  Ik  Same  as  £foim-oaJt. 
Holly-tree  (holOl-treX  n.    Same  as  HoUu. 
Holm,   Holme  (h61m  or  hdm),   n.    See 
Holm-oak. 

Holm.  Holme  (hdlm  or  hdm),  n.  [A.  Sax. 
LOTO.  and  Dan.  holm,  a  small  island  in  a 
river;  Sw.  holme,  IceL  hdlmr,  an  island.] 
L  An  islet  or  river  island;  in  Orkney,  a 
small  island  olT  a  larger  one.— 2.  A  low  flat 
tract  of  rich  land  by  the  side  of  a  river. 
The  tolt  wind  blowing  over  loeAdowy  AWimx. 

Holm  is  frequently  Joined  with  other  syl- 
lables in  names  of  places,  as  StepholnUt 
FlathAoitiM. 

Holmlte  (hdlmlt  or  hdm^tX  n.  A  variety  of 
carbonate  of  lime:  so  called  from  Mr.  Holme, 
who  analysed  it 

HOlm^MU:  (hdlm'dk  or  hOm'dk),  n.  [O.E. 
AoUen,  A.  Sisx.  Aoien,  holly:  the  leaves  of 
one  sort  of  evergreen  oak  resemble  those 
of  the  holly.  See  Hollt.]  The  evergreen 
oak;  the  Queretu  Hex. 

HoloUaftlC  (holo-blast-ikX  a.  In  tod.  a 
term  applied  to  ova,  such  as  those  of  mam- 
mals, of  which  the  yolk  is  entirely  germinal. 

Hcaocauit  (holo-kiist),  n.  [Or.  holot,  whole, 
and  ka%L$lo$,  burned,  from  toid,  to  bum.1 
A  burnt  saolflce  or  offering,  the  whole  of 
which  was  consumed  by  fire,  a  species  of 
sacrifice  in  use  among  Uie  Jews  and  some 
pagan  nations:  now  sometimes  applied  to  a 
great  slaughter  or  sacriflce  of  life. 

Eutnenes  cut  a  piece  from  every  part  of  the  Tfctim. 
and  by  this  he  nuide  it  an  k0i0etutst,wn  entire  %XC' 
rifice.  /f .  Br9om*. 

H<d00epball  (ho-lo-sefa-U).  fi.  vL  [Or. 
Aoio«,  entire,  and  kephaU,  the  head.]  A 
sub-order  of  flshes  of  the  order  Elasmo- 
branchii,  characterized  by  long  Jaws  encased 
bv  dental  plates  and  a  cartilaginous  endo- 
skeleton.  Only  two  genera  are  Imown  to 
exist  now;  the  fossil  species  range  from  the 
bottom  of  the  oolite  to  the  present  age. 
The  best  known  living  member  of  this  sub- 
order is  the  Chimera  motutroM,  sometimes 
called '  king  nf  the  herrings.'  See  Chimera,  4. 

HOlOOZyptio  (ho-lo-krip'tik).  a.  [Or.  holot, 
whole,  complete,  and  krypUi,  to  conceal.] 
Wholly  or  effectively  concealing;  specifl- 
cally,  descriptive  of  a  cipher  incapable  of 
being  read  except  by  one  who  has  the  key. 

HolOffzmpll  (holo-graf),  n.  [Or.  Ao{o«,  whole, 
and  graphfi,  to  write.]  Any  writing,  as  a 
letter,  deed,  testament,  Ac.,  wholly  written 
faj  the  person  from  whom  it  bears  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Let  who  lays 
*  The  souTs  a  dean  white  paper.'  rather  say, 
A  palimpsest,  a  prophet's  Ao/ofrtr/A 
Defiled,  erased,  ana  covered  by  a  monk's. 

/:.  B.  Br0wniMg. 

Holocraph  (holo-graf),  a.  A  term  applied  to 
a  manuscript  document  or  letter  written  and 
signed  bv  the  grantor  or  sender;  as,  the 
will  is  hciograph  of  the  grantor. 

A  A#/4)f  n>/A  letter  by  a  man  of  quality  is  a  true 
treasure.  Lmrmb. 

HcflOCraplllC  (ho-Io-grafikX  «.  Written 
whoUy  by  the  gmntor  or  testator  himself. 

H0108Taphloal(ho-lo-grafik-alX  a.  Relat- 
ing to  a  nolograph;  written  by  the  hand  of 
him  from  whom  it  comes. 

HolOhedrml  (ho-lo-h^dralX  a.  [Or.  holo*, 
whole,  and  hedra.  seat,  base.]  In  mineraL 
a  term  applied  to  a  crystal  with  all  the 
similar  edges  or  ar^es  simtlarlv  replaced. 

HolometaDOla(holo-me-tab''o-lal  n.pl  The 
section  of  the  class  Insecta  which  undergo 
a  complete  metamorphosis.    See  Insbct. 

Hcdometabolic  O^oao-me-ta-borik),  a.  [Or. 
A«{<w,entire,complete.and  mefo^ol^,  change.  ] 
In  tool  a  term  applied  to  insects  which 
undergo  a  complete  metaroorphods. 

Bolometer  ^ho-lom'et-^r),  n.  [Or.  hoioe,  all. 


and  metre6,  to  measure.]  A  mathematical 
instrument  for  taking  all  kinds  of  measures, 
both  on  the  earth  and  in  the  heavens;  a 
pantometer. 

acdophaneitmi  nio-lo-fan'6-rusX  a.  [Or. 
holo*,  entire,  wholly,  and  pAaiitfros,  visible, 
from  phaind,  to  show.]  In  zooL  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  metamorphosis  of  insects 
when  complete. 

Holophotal  (hol-o-fd'talX  a.  [Or.  holo$, 
whole,  and  phQ$,ph6to9,  light]  In  optica, 
reflecting  the  rays  of  light  in  one  unbroken 
mass  without  i>erccptiDle  loss;  as,  a  holo- 
photal reflector. 

HoloptyohiUS  O^o-lop-tikl-usX  n.  [Or.  holoa, 
entire,  and  vtuchf,  a  wrinkle.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  ganoid  flshes  occurring  in  the  upper 
old  red  sandstone,  so  named  from  their 
wrinkled  enamelled  scales.  The  head  was 
covered  with  large  plates,  and  the  body 
with  bony  scales,  rhombic  or  cycloid  in 
form.  Their  Jaws,  besides  being  armed  with 
numerous  sharp -pointed  fish -teeth,  were 
furnished  with  large  teeth  of  a  conical  form. 
The  flu  spines  were  large  and  the  bones  only 
partially  ossified,  the  centre  being  cartila- 
ginous. They  were  from  8  to  12  feet  in 
length.  The  name  Holoptyehiut  is  now 
limited  to  the  fossils  of  tne  old  red  sand- 
stone, and  that  of  Rhitodus  given  to  those 
of  the  coal-measures. 

Holosericeous  0>o1o->6-ri''shu8).  a.  [Or. 
holoa,  entire,  and  L  terieeua,  uJken.]  In 
hot  covered  with  minute  silky  hairs,  dis- 
covered better  by  the  touch  than  by  sight 

HolOStenm  (ho-los'tS-um),  n.  [Or.  holo$, 
whole,  and  o§Uon,  bone :  applied  by  anti- 
phrasis  to  this  plant,  which  Is  soft  and  deli- 
cate.] A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Caryo- 
phyllacec.  The  species  are  small  insigni- 
ficant chickweed-like  annuals.  H,  utmcI- 
latum  Is  a  native  of  Britain. 

Holostomata (holo-stom'a-ta),  n.  pi.  rOr. 
holoi,  whole,  and  gtoma,  a  mouth.  1  A  divi- 
sion of  gasteropodous  molluscs  in  which 
the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  rounded  or 
entire. 

Holostome  (ho1o-st6mX  n.  In  tool  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Holostomata. 

Holothure  (holo-thflr),  n.    A  holothurian. 

HolOthurla  (ho-lo-thu'ri-aX  n.  A  genus  of 
marine  animals  of  the  family  Holothuridie 
and  class  Echlnodermata.  See  Holothu- 
KWM,  Trepamo. 

HolothurUui  (ho-lo-thfl'ri-an),  n.  In  tool. 
a  member  of  the  HolothuridsD. 

HolOthurUui  Oio-lo-thfl'ri-anX  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Holothuridn. 

HolothUTOldea  (ho.lo-tha'roi-d6''a).  n.  pi 
[Or.  hoto9,who\e,  Uiurion.dinLot  CAttra.open- 
ing,  door,  mouth,  and  eidoa,  resemblance.  ] 
The  sea-cucumbers  or  sea-slugs,  an  order 
of  echinoderms  destitute  of  the  calcareous 

f>lates  typical  of  the  class,  but  with  a  leathery 
ntegument  open  at  both  ends,  and  pierced 
by  orifices  through  which  suctorial  feet  or 
ambulacra  protrude.  They  have  the  mouth 
surrounded  by  tentacula;  a  long  convoluted 
alimentary  canal;  respiratory  organs  near 
the  anus,  and  generally  in  the  form  of  two 
branching  arborescent  tubes  (forming  the 
'respiratory  tree')  into  which  the  water  is 
admitted ;  and  the  organs  of  both  sexes  on 
each  individual  They  are  capable  of  extend- 
ing themselves  to  several  times  the  length 
thev  have  in  a  state  of  repose,  and  of  extra- 
ordinary reproduction  of  parts,  even  of  vital 
organa  The  voung  undergo  a  metamorphosis 
during  development  They  abound  in  the 
Asiatic  seas,  the  bdche-de-mer  or  trepang 
being  a  member  of  the  family. 

H0101ir,t  n.    A  whoremonger.     Chaucer. 

Holp,  Holpen  (h«lp.  hdlp'n).  the  antiquated 
pret  and  pp.  of  help.    See  Hblp. 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  sayest,  were  we  heaved  thence. 
But  blessedly  A«//  hither.  SMat. 

I  could  not  be  unthankful,  I  who  was 
Entreated  thus  and  AW/^nv.      £.  B.  Brnvning. 

Holster  OiAl'it^r),  n.  m.  hoUier,  a  pistol- 
case;  comp.  A.  Sax.  tuouter,  a  hiding-place, 
a  recess,  from  helan,  to  cover,  to  hide; 
IceL  huUter,  Dan.  hyUter,  a  case.]  A 
leathern  case  for  a  pistol,  carried  by  a  horse- 
man at  the  fore-|Mirt  of  his  saddle. 

Holftered  Oidl'sMrdX  a.  Bearing  holsters; 
as,  a  holttered  steed. 

Holt  (hdlt),  n.  [A.  Sax  O.Sax.  and  LO.  holt, 

K[>ve,  wood;  D.  hout,  O.  holt,  wood,  tlm- 
r.  Comp.  OaeL  and  Ir.  eoQ,  eoille,  pL 
eoiUte,  wood;  W.  eel  celt,  shelter,  covert] 
A  wood  or  woodlana;  an  orehard;  a  plan- 
tation: seldom  used  except  in  poetry  or  in 
Srovincial  English,  common  as  an  element 
1  names  of  places  in  England. 


Conies  a  vapour  from  the  nur^n.  bluckening  over 
headi  and  MaU. 

Cramniinff  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its  breast  a  thun- 
derbolt. T*nfiysoH. 

Hollt    For  Holdeth.    Chaucer. 

Holt  (hdlt),  n.  [(TomiptedforAoM.]  Ahold; 
a  place  of  security;  a  burrow;  specifically,  a 
deep  hole  in  a  river  for  the  protection  of 
fish.     '  Oone  to  holt'    C.  Kingsley. 

Holus-bolus  (hdlus-bdaus).  adv.  [From 
u>hole,  and  bdut,  a  pllL]  All  at  a  gulp;  al- 
tosether;  all  at  once;  as,  he  swallowed  it 
holus-bolua.    (Vulgar.  ] 

Hcdus-bolUS  (hdlus-bdlus),  n.  The  whole: 
all  taken  collectively;  as,  he  drove  out  the 
holu$-bohts  of  them.    [Vulgar.] 

Holy  (hdll).  a.  [A.  Sax.  hdlig,  D.  and  0. 
heuiff,  IceL  heiloffr,  Dan.  hellia,  holy;  from 
A.  Sax.  hal,  0.0.  and  Icel.  hcil,  Ooth.  hailn. 
whole,  sound,  safe.  See  Hai.e.  Heal.  Hal- 
low, <sc.]  1.  Free  from  sin  and  sinful  affec- 
tions; pure  in  heart,  temper,  or  dispositions; 
pious;  godly;  as,  a  holy  man;  a  holy  dispo- 
sition; holy  zeaL 

Be  ye  kc(jf:  for  I  am  Mo/y.  t  Pet.  i.  s6. 

2.  Hallowed;  consecrated  or  set  apart  to  a 
sacred  use,  or  to  the  service  or  worship  <  f 
Ood ;  having  a  sacred  character  or  associH- 
tions;  revered;  reverend;  as,  the  holy  Sal>- 
bath;  holy  oil ;  holy  vessels;  a  holy  priest- 
hood. 

Where'er  we  tread,  'tis  haunted,  fio/y  ground. 

BjftVH. 

An  evil  soul  producing  Moiy  witness 

Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  check.  ShaJt. 

—Holy  AUianee,  a  league  formed  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussi<i 
after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  1.  at  Waterloo. 
on  the  proposal,  it  is  said,  of  tlie  emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia,  and  to  which  all  the 
European  sovereigns  flnally  gave  in  the  r 
adhesion.  Its  ostensible  object  was  to  regu- 
late the  relations  of  the  states  of  Christen- 
dom in  accordance  with  scriptural  pHii- 
ciples,  but  its  real  end  was  the  niaintenani  e 
of  existing  dynastiea  A  special  clause  d(  • 
barred  any  member  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
from  ascending  a  European  throne.  Upon 
the  secession  of  France  and  England  the 
alliance  ceased  to  have  any  real  existence. 
—Holtj  of  holies,  in  Scrip,  the  innermost 
apartment  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  or  tem- 
ple where  the  ark  was  kept,  and  where  no 
person  entered  except  the  high-priest  once 
a  year.— Holy  Ohost  or  Holy  Spirit,  the  Di- 
vine Spirit;  the  third  i>erson  in  the  Trinity. 
—Holugrail.  See  Orail.— ffoZy  OJlee,  the  In- 

auisitlon.— Ho2y  one,  a  person  set  apart  for 
lie  service  of  Ood.-  The  Holy  One,  the  Su- 
preme Being.— Ho/y  Orders.  See  Ordeb.— 
Holy  rood,  the  cross  or  crucifix,  particularly 
one  placed  in  churohes  on  the  rood  beam  over 
the  entrance  of  the  chanceL— Holy  rAvr«- 
day , Ascension-da V. —£ro2y  tear,  a  war  under- 
taken to  rescue  the  Holy  Land,  the  ancient 
Judea,from  the  infidels;  a  crusade;  an  expedi> 
Uon  carried  on  by  Christians  against  the  Sara- 
cens in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thli'teetith 
centuries:  a  war  ciuried  on  in  a  most  un- 
holy manner.  —Holy  water.  In  the  HCath.  Ch. 
salted  water  consecrated  by  the  priest,  and 
used  in  various  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  in 
bapUsm,  the  consecration  of  rellcs,churches, 
^.-Holy-water fount,  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  the 
vessel  containing  the  holv  water.  Called 
also  Holy-water  Stock,  Holy-water  Stone, 
Holy -water  Stoup,  Holy -water  Vat,  Ac. 
See  Fount,  Stoup.— Ho/y-iroter  derk.  a 
contemptuous  name  for  a  poor  scholar; 
also,  a  person  who  carried  the  holy  water.— 
Holy  week,  the  week  before  Easter  (the  last 
week  of  LentX  In  which  the  passion  of  our 
Saviour  is  commemorated.— £fo2y  writ,  the 
sacred  Scripturea  —  Stn.  Pious,  devout, 
godly,  religious,  immaculate,  divine,  hal- 
lowed, consecrated,  sanctified,  sacred. 

Holy-crOM  (hdli-kros),  n.  1.  An  order  of 
Augustinian  canons,  suppressed  In  the  seven- 
teenth century.  —2.  An  ecclesiastical  order 
established  in  France  in  1884,  who  devote 
themselves  to  preaching  and  education— 
the  brothers  educating  orphan  boys,  and 
instructing  them  in  trades  or  agriculture, 
the  sisters  educating  girls  and  attending 
the  sick.— 8.  A  society  formed  bv  clerical 
members  of  the  extreme  ritualistic  section 
of  the  English  Chureh. 

Holy-croM  Day,  n.    See  Holt-rood  Dat. 

Holy-cmol  OioU-krO-el),  a.  Cruel  from  ex- 
cess of  holinesa.  'Be  not  so  holy-cruel* 
Shak. 

Holsrday  (hdli-dAV.    See  Holiday. 

Holy-flre  (hdOi-nrX  n.  in  the  it  Cath. 
and  Ortek  Churches,  a  light  kindled  on 
Holy  Saturday,   the    Saturday  preceding 


oh,  cMin;     ^h.  Sc  locA:     g.  170;     j./ob;     Ik,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     IB,  tkeni  ih,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  wAlg;   zh,  azure.— See  KIT. 


HOLT  OH06T 


KaitflT  SandAf,  bj  qurki  tnia  a  lUnt. 
All  the  Ugbu  ors  pnvloiulrsxtiaKUliIted, 
And  the  holy-flra  la  gn«ted  bj  tbfl  Hctsl- 
uUcB  on  tbelr  knan  sidiimlDg  'Lumen 
Cbrlttl'  (LIgbt  of  Oattt).  At  Konu  tha 
ceremony  li  parfonned  In  pmeDce  of  the 
pop*.    AlJemuIem  It  !•  celabnted  br  tbe 

th«  light  li  repreMnt«d  u  mlnculoiu. 
Ho);  OhMb    See  nnder  Holt. 
HolyOlUS.    See  HnaocHLol. 
Bol7-rood  (henl-ntd),  n.    s«e  onder  HoiT. 
Holy-rood  o»J,  n.    The  (outeeDth  dn  ot 

3«pteinber,  on  whlob  a  nllglaiu  reaUnU  it 

obHTTed  in  memory  of  the  exeltatlo''^'  — 

3»»!our'>  en™  cJled  i "      "  " 
Holy-atons  (b611->t4nl. 

stone  used  by  ■eAiaen  for  dtjauuiH  *m  uvuu 

otihjpa. 
EolT-itone  (liail-stan),  r.t.   To  Knib  the 

Holy-tllllUa  (hall-tbli-t),  n.     A  pUnt.  the 
bleiud-thlitle  (Cola  urea  btnuditlay 
"''-  — nr  (h6'-ll-w«-t4ri  n.     See  under 

knlnatrument 


ID  BUy-BTim  Dav. 


tbe    boly-wster  /i 

TBuel  It  li  ihik-  li 

en  tow»rd«   or  /_' 

88Uoii,"cSCi  I' 

aUo  Atpergillxu,  y 

AmrgiUum,   —  / 


■week  (bflll-w*k),  n.   Beaur 


Ke,  'fl^m'  I 
^.  L.  It  cl 


rare  In  cluiicil  Latin,  be- 
i  generally  used  towards 
empire,  and  la  eapeclally 


tha  and  of  tba 

Dodined  TnccenirelT  ll 

irhich  laat  fonn  It  nUlu. .. 

Camp,  age,  from  L.  zlsUeui 

naCieurn.-  ataw,  itofuunt:  vUlooe,  viUati- 
,  .uirfeum.1  1,  In  fiudat  laa, 
1  acknowledsment  nude  by  a 

feudal  tenant  to  aBd  In  prcaance  o(  hi)  lord 


ttatiam:  dam 
iticun,-  tmaj, 

lymbillcii'^tolf''"" 
idal  teni 

-^  to  It  bj . . — 

or  raiaal.     The  tenant,  being  unglrt  and 

banilg  bel"Beh  llinae  of  tha  lord,  who  aat 
before  hlni.  and  there  profeewd  that  '  he 
did  t:ccome  hli  man,  from  tbat  day  tprth 

then  received  a  k'iMfrom^TonL-S,  Obol*- 


ce  directed  to  the  S 


fealty  nr  tbe  lervlcaic 

feal^  and  eertmln  een 
H0I11«««  (honi'aJI.  B.I     1.  To  pay 


-SimpU  homage, 
tenure  wlthont 

which  Eluded 


im'iJ-a-bljL  a-     Bound  to 

Jury  In 
that  do 

s  are  to  Inculra  and  make  pre- 
r  the  death  of  tenanla.  •umn- 
aarn.  and  the  Uke.  VAarlon. 
oni'i]-«r).  n.  One  who  doea  or 
io  honuge;  ona  wbo  boldi  land 


m-i-JI-mn),".   [I.I.I    J 


back.)    A  genua  of  trllobltee  found  In  thi 
Hllorlan  and  Davonlan  formatlona 
~ -         i-lop'al-dSi^.  [Or 


Gtdubrtne  inakea.  mteiUng  the  panda  and 

Thsy  eoniellmeg  attain  a  conaiderabTe^ie, 

■  pi  (Or, 
,.  .  wing.]  A 
eta,  called  Pu- 

bo^of  the  mother  till  they liave  at 

led  tte  pupa  lUle.    ." ■ '— 

.  and  all  are  paraaltic 


Bmall  order  of  dlpteroi 
B&iora,  from  tbe  Unm 
tte  bo. 


iarkabfe 


abode:  ooe'a  own  dwalllng;  the  houia  o 

Silace  In  which  one  realdea;  the  abode  c 
he  family  or  household  ol  which  one  form 


be  well  nianaged  by  the  adminiatnllon. 


4.  An  inalltule  or  eaUbtlihment.  generally 
formed  for  a  benevolent  purpoie,  >uch  aa 
to  aflord  to  the  homeleaa,  Jck.  or  deatl- 
tul«  the  comfort! of  a  home:  aa.  a  aailon' 


oppoaed  to  foreign ; 
ffalta.— tCToaaitothe 


—BoTnt  /a™,  konu  part,  han\4  iiwfld.  the 

buDie  ur  realdance  of  a  landed  proprietor. 
Home(haniX  idD.  1.  To  oae'i  home,  whether 


ly  brotbai  will  retui 


^nded'i- 

clo«ly;  „  , 

Ssine;  to  charge  home;  to  pay  home:  to 
apeathixiu.     'SatlifymeAonu?  [All  Uieae 


ct;   ellectlTely;   aatlal 


Bon»-Uov  ^flmijiax  "■ 


,  said  of  an  anchor 


HomatemChAm'boni),  a. 


BomebTedCbOin'biedJ.a.  l.Natlra^ni 

'  aoimftrtdloata.'  SanmanA— t.Dai_ 

originating  at  borne:  not  fonign:  aa,  lumt- 

frridera    ■  Bomehnd miKUA-  JKIIbil- 
3.  Plain:  rude:  artleaa;  uncnUlrated;  a' 

polished  by  ttaraL 

Home-tiTewed  (hAm^rOd).  a. 
pubUc  brewaiy :  said  ol  liquors. 

Bonw-tmwed  (bom'brM),  n.    Bear.  ate.  or 
the  like  brewed  at  home  and  not  In  a  pub^ 

HODMln^  (hClm'blltX  «.    Built  tn  onr  own 


i-circlt  of  tbe  poor.-     Tennveon. 

psTtmant  (hftm'di-part-nimt).  n. 

Tbat  de[»rtment  ot  the  eiecutlve  goTem- 
ment  In  which  the  interior  affain  ol  th» 

BomB-tkrm  (nam'farm).  n.     See  nudtr 

HomafUt  (bamfelM.  a.     Fell  In  one's  own 

or  delight     -Honv/elf  qolet.'    Pope. 
Bome-sroWU{ham'gTfinJ,a.  Orown  In  ona'a 

HoinWt^OC  O'Sm^tp-'ng).  n.   Staying  at 


Hom^Uy  (ham'li-U).  ada.  In  a  homely 
manner;  rudely;  Inelegantly. 

BameUneu  (hAm'U  -  on),  n.  Tba  itala  or 
quality  of  being  homely ;  plalnneaa  of  faa- 
tum:  want  ol  beauty ;  want  of  reflnemeat 
or  poUab ;  almpllclty ;  eommonplaoeneai; 
coaiaenna:  aa.  the  AomeJinait  of  dxaaa  or  of 
■entlmanla  'i/snuliivatollllusttmtlonallil 
baldneea  of  eipreaalon. '     W/taleln. 

BomallSK  (bAmllng).  n,    A  penon  or  tlda( 


S.  Of  plain  fraturaa;  not  handsoma:  as.  a 
hometi/  face.     It  expreaaea  leaa  than  ii^l|r. 

4.  Plain:  like  tbat  which  la  made  for  common 
domestic  use:  rude;  coane:  not  fine  or  els^ 
gant:  aa,  A  humrly  gtrmvni',  a  Aomefv  boost; 

Hk  Cbli^  in  Uic  ttmrlml  uralil.  IwiFt 

BomclT  <hAm'll).  adi.  Plainly;  rudely: 
coaiaely;  aa,  homely  drcaaed.     [Rare.] 

Hamalyn  (hAmlln).   n.     A  apedaa  of  rv 

Sltaia  miraletuM  or  maeuiataX  common  on 
be  »Qth  cout  of  England,  and  plentiful  in 
tha  London  market  Called  alao  5anf  Aaf, 
SpoOat  Xay. 

HoniB-mula  (hflm'mU).  a.  Uads  at  bonia: 
beingofdomeatic  manufacture:  made  ellbsr 
fn  private  families  or  In  ona'a  am  comliT. 


nte.  Or,  bt,  fan;       Bl.  not.  Ur,       pine,  pin; 


Ube,  tab,  bvU;       oil.  pound; 
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Home-otBoe  (hdm'of-As),  n.  The  govern- 
menUl  otfice  in  wbioh  the  aflain  of  the 
home-depftitment  lire  traniacted. 

HomAOpatliy.  For  this  word  and  itiderir*- 
tivet  tee  Homoopatht. 

Homtr  (h6'm*r),  n.  [Heb.]  A  Hebrew  mea- 
■nre,  containing  75  gallont  and  6  pinta  wine 
measure.  As  a  dry  measure  it  was  eqnira- 
lent  to  10  ephaha,  or  llith  bushels.  Written 
aJbtaCkomer.  

Homer  (hd'mAr),  n.    See  Hoi-xothvil 

HomarlO  (hd-me'rikX  a-  Pertaining  to 
Homer  the  great  poet  of  Greece,  or  to  the 
poeti7  that  bean  his  name;  reaembling  Ho- 
mer's verse. 

Homerloal  (h5-me'rik>aiX  a.  Same  as 
Homerie. 

Home-mle  (hdm'rOiX  n.  The  political  pro- 
gramme of  the  National  or  Separatist  party 
m  Ireland  subsequent  to  the  collapse  of 
Fenianism.  Its  leading  feature  is  the  estab- 
Uahment  of  a  native  parliament  in  Ireland 
—and,  if  necessary,  in  other  sections  of  the 
empire— to  conduct  all  local  and  internal 
legislation,  leaving  the  general  political 
government  of  the  empire  to  an  imperial 
parliament 

Home-role  nidm'r<)lX  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  home-rule  (which  see). 

Home-ruler  (hdm'r01-«rXn.  One  who  main- 
tains the  doctrines  of  home-rule. 

Home  ■ecretaiy  gi6m'se-kr^ta-il>,  n.  The 
secretarv  of  state  for  the  home-department 

Home-el(dC<hdm'sik),a.  HI  from  being  absent 
from  home;  affectea  with  home-sicknesa. 
TlM  hame-^icM  pascioa  which  the  o^ro  fcan. 

Home-elckneM  (hdm'sik-nes).  n.  In  med. 
a  disease  arising  from  an  intense  and  uncon* 
trolled  feeling  of  grief  at  a  separation  from 
one's  home  or  native  land ;  nostalgia.  It  is 
most  frequent  among  pcnons  who  leave 
mountainous  and  go  to  flat  countries,  as  the 
Scotch  Highlanders  and  Swiss,  or  among 
those  who  change  from  the  country  to  the 
town.  1 1  commences  by  a  deep  melancholy, 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by  low,  nervous, 
hectic  fever,  or  occasionally  changes  into 
phthisis,  and  often  terminates  fatally. 

Homeeobken.   See  Hambsuouw. 

H0mef!Peaklllg(h6m'spdk-ing).n.  Forcible 
and  eflfoacious  speakiiu(.  '  Plain  and  impar- 
tial Aom«rp«alri»ur.'    Milton, 

Homeeimn(hdm'spun),a.  l.  spun  or  wrought 
at  home;  of  domestic  manufacture.  '  Home- 
fpim  country  garbs.'  IF.  Irving.  Hence— 
2.  Plain;  coarse;  rude;  homely;  not  elegant 

*  Our  Aom««pun  English  proverbs.'  DrydBn. 

*  Our  htnnetimn  authors.     Addiaon. 
Homeeiran  (hdm'spnnX  n.   1.  Cloth  made  at 

home ;  as.  he  was  dre«sed  in  hometpun.  — 
2.  A  coarse,  unpolished,  rustic  person. 

What  hempen  h0mes0Hns  hare  we  swaKgeriiur  here. 
So  near  the  cradle  oi  the  Calry  qoeeot  Skmk, 

Homeetall  (hdm'stilX  n.  A  homestead ;  a 
mansion-house. 

Homeitead  (hdm'stedX  n.  1.  A  mansion- 
house  ;  a  person's  dwelling-place,  with  the 
inclosure  or  ground  immediately  contiguous; 
an  abode;  a  home. —1  Native  seat;  original 
station  or  place  <A  residence. 

We  can  trace  them  liack  to  a  h»mettemd  <m  tiie 
ri»ef»  Volga  and  UraL  IT.  T9»kt. 

Homeward,  Homeward!  (hfimVArd.  h6m'- 

wArdsX  a<fv«  [A.  Sax.  Admuward— Atlm, 
home,  and  iMard,  direction.  ]  Toward  home; 
toward  one's  habitation,  or  toward  one's 
native  country. 


The  ploughman  ktmemmrd  plods  his 


way. 


Homeward  (hOm'w^rd),  a.  Being  in  the 
direction  of  home;  as,  a  hamtward  Journey. 

Homeward- boimd  (hdm'w«rd-boimdX  a. 
Bound  or  destined  for  home;  said  eq>ecial]y 
of  vessels  returning  from  a  foreign  country, 
or  of  persons  returning  home  by  sea;  as,  the 
Aom^tMnf-^ound  fleet;  we  were  then  Aome- 
Htard-htmnd. 

Homiddal  (ho-mi-«id'alX  o-  Pertaining  to 
homicide;  murderous;  bloody. 

Homldde (ho'ml-sidX  *>w  [Fr.,  from  L.  Aomi- 
eidiufA— Aomo,  man,  and  ocedo,  to  strike,  to 
kOL]  The  killing  of  one  man  or  human  being 
bv  another.  In  tew,  homicide  is  of  three 
Unds— iTaft/laM«.  exetisoMe,  and /elonuna; 
justi/labl0,  when  it  proceeds  from  unavoid- 
able necessity,  as  where  the  proper  officer 
Inflicts  capital  punishment,  where  an  offlcer 
of  iustice  kills  an  offender  who  assaults  or 
rensts  him  and  who  cannot  otherwise  be 
captured,  or  where  persons  are  killed  in  the 
dispersion  of  rel»eluous  or  riotous  assem- 
blies, or  for  ttie  prevention  of  some  atrod- 
o«s  crime;  excusable,  wlien  it  happens  from 


misadventure,  as  where  a  man  in  doing  a 
lawful  act.  by  accident  kills  another,  or  in 
self-defence,  as  where  a  man  kills  another 
in  defence  of  the  life  of  himself,  his  wife, 
children,  parent,  servant,  Ac  ;  /eUmiouM, 
when  it  proceeds  from  malice,  or  is  done  in 
the  prosecution  of  some  unlawful  act,  or  in 
a  sudden  passion.  Self-murder  also  is  felo- 
nioiu  homicide.  Felonious  homicide  com- 
prehends murder  and  manslaughter.  In 
Scots  law  manslan^ter  gets  the  name  of 
culpable  homicide, 

Homldde  nu>'mi-sidX  n.  [L.  homieida,  a 
manslaver.j  A  person  who  kills  another; 
amansiayer. 

Homlformt  (bo'mi-formX  a.  [L.  Aomo, 
man,  and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  man;  in  himian  shape    Cudwortk. 

HomlletlO(  HomHetiou  (ho-mi-lef  ik,  ho- 
mi-let'ik-ai),  a.  [Gr.  homtUtikoe,  from  ho- 
miled,  to  converse  in  company.  ]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  familiar  intercourse;  social;  convers- 
able; companionable.    [Bare.] 

His  virtues  active  chiefly,  and  ktmiltticai,  not 
those  laxy  sullen  ones  of  the  cloister.     Atterbury. 

S.  Relating  to  homiletica;  hortatory.— £r»- 
miUtit  theology.    Same  as  Homiletiet. 
Homiletioa  {no-mi-lef  Iks),  n.    The  art  of 

i>reaching;  that  branch  of  practical  theo- 
ogy  which  teaches  the  principles  of  adapt- 
ing the  discourses  of  the  pulpit  to  the  spiri- 
tual benefit  of  the  hearers,  and  the  best 
methods  which  ministers  of  the  gospel 
should  pursue  for  instructing  their  hearers 
by  their  doctrines  and  example. 

HomlUarlum  nio'mU-i-A''ri-um).  n.  A  col- 
lection of  homilies  for  the  use  of  pastors. 

Homllllt  (ho'mi-list),  11.  One  that  composes 
homilies;  one  that  preaches  to  a  oongregap 
tion. 

Homily  (ho'mi-lIX  n.  [Or.  homSia,  converse, 
instruction,  a  sermon.  ]  A  discourse  or  ser- 
mon read  or  pronounced  to  an  audience;  a 
sermon ;  a  serious  discourse. — Book  t^  Homi' 
lies,  in  the  CAureA  t^  England,  the  term 
api^ied  to  one  of  the  two  series  of  plain 
doctrinal  discourses  called  The  First  and 
Second  Books  of  Homilies,  the  former  of 
which,  ascribed  to  Cranmer,  appeared  in 
1547 ;  the  latter,  said  to  be  by  Jewell,  in 
160S.  They  were  originally  meant  to  be 
read  by  those  of  the  inferior  clergy  who 
were  not  qualified  to  compose  discourses 
themselvea 

Homing  (hdm'ing),  a.  Coming  home;  desir- 
ous of  returning  nome;  specifically,  a  term 
applied    to    birds,   such   as  the  carrier- 

f Pigeons,  that  have  the  faculty  of  returning 
rora  great  distances  to  the  place  where 
they  are  reared. 

Homlnldn  (h6-min'i-di),  n,  pL  [L.  homo, 
hominie, a  man,  and  Gr.  eidoe, resemblance.] 
In  tool  a  familv  name  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  the  order  BImana  or  man. 

Hominy  (ho'mi-ni),  n.  ( Amer.  -Indian  auA  &• 
minea.  parched  com.]  Maize  hulled  and 
coarsely  ground  or  broken,  prepared  for 
food  by  being  mixed  with  water  and  boiled. 

JlJnited  States.] 

aomlinetiit  n.  Homeliness;  domestic  ma- 
nagement; familiarity.    CAaiMwr. 

Hom]y,t  a.  Homely;  domestic;  plain; 
simple.    CAatieer. 

Hommotik  fhom'okX  ik  A  hillock  or  small 
eminence  of  a  conical  form,  sometimes  cov- 
ered with  trees.    Written  also  ffummoeir. 

Hommony  (hom'mo-ni),  n.  Same  as  Ho- 
miny. 

Homo-  (hd'md).  A  prefix  derived  from  the 
Greek,  signifying  sameness,  similarity,  re- 
semblance: opposed  to  hetero-,  denoting  dif- 
ference. 

Homooarpons  (hd-m6-kirp'usX  a.  [Or. 
homot,  the  same,  and  karvoe,  fruit  ]  In  boL 
having  all  the  fruits  ox  the  fiower-head 
exactly  alike. 

Homooentilc  (hd'm^^en'trikX  a.  [Or.  Ao- 
mof ,  the  same,  and  kentron,  a  centre. J  Hav- 
ing the  same  centre:  the  same  as  Concen- 
trtc 

HomooercaL  Homooerc  (h6-m6-s6inua,h6'- 

m6-sArkXa.  [Or.Aomoe, 
the  same,  and  kerkoe, 
the  taU  of  a  beast]  A 
term  applied  to  those 
fishes  which  have  tails 
with  ravB  diverging 
symmetrically  from  the 
backbone,  as  In  the 
extinct  ccelacantha  See  Hitkrocibcal. 
Homoehromoot  (ho-mok'rom-us).  a.  [Gr. 
homoi,  like,  and  ehrOma,  colour.]  In  bot  a 
term  employed  when  all  the  florets  In  Uie 
same  flower-head  are  of  the  same  colour. 


Same 


Homocercal. 


Homodromal  (ho-mod'ro-mal),  a.  Same  as 
Homodromoue. 

Homodromona  (ho-mod'To.rous),  a.  [Or. 
homodromot,  running  In  the  same  course, 
running  together— Aomes,  of  the  same  kind, 
like,  similar,  and  dromoi,  a  race,  a  course.] 
1.  In  meeh.  a  term  formerly  applied  to  levers 
of  the  second  and  third  kind,  in  which  the 
power  and  weight  are  on  the  same  side  of 
the  fulcrum,  and  consequently  move  In  the 
same  direction.  See  Liver.— 2.  In  boL  a 
term  applied  to  the  cases  in  which  the 
spiral  arrangement  of  the  leaves  on  the 
stem  and  branches  of  a  plant  Is  similar; 
that  is.  when  the  spires  run  in  the  same 
direction.    Opposed  to  heterodronwut. 

Homoomeria  (hd'md-d-md^ri-a),  n.  [Gr. 
homoiomereia,  similarity  of  parts— Aomot, 
the  same,  and  tn«iiM,  apart]  The  state  or 
quality  ol  being  homogeneous  in  elements; 
likeness  or  identity  of  parta. 

Hom<eomeria  Honueomerioal  (hd'mft-^- 
me^rik,  hd'me-^-me^rik-al).  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  characterixed  by  sameness  of  parts; 
advocating  or  receiving  the  doctrine  of  ho- 
mogeneity of  first  prindplea. 

HomoMmietry  (h6'mW'met-riX  i 

as  Homctomeria. 
HonuBomorptaiim  (h6'm6-6morf 'ismX  n. 

[Gr.  Aomoiot.  like,  and  morphi,  form.  ]  Same 

as  leomorphiem. 

Homoomorphona  (h6'm§-6-morf'usX  a. 
Same  as  leomorphoui. 

HomcBopattale,  HomoMpathlcal  (hd'mft- 

6-path''ik,  hd'm^-d-path'ik-al).  a.     EeUting 
to  homoBopathy;  as,  homoBopathie  remedies. 

HomOBOIMlttaloaUy  (hO'md-d-path'ik-al-U), 
adv.    In  a  homceopathic  manner. 

HomOBOIMiUliit  (h6-m6-op'a-thistX  n.  One 
who  is  versed  in  or  practises  homoeopathy; 
one  who  believes  in  the  homoBopathio  treat- 
ment of  diseases. 

HomOBOPatliy  (h6-m£-op'a-thl),  n.  [Or.  Ae- 
moiopa^eia,  a  similar  or  like  state  of  feel- 
ing—Aomoto*,  like,  and  pathoe,  suffering.] 
The  mode  of  treating  diseases  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  medicines  which  are  capable 
of  exciting  in  healthy  persons  symptoms 
closely  similar  to  those  of  the  disease  treated ; 
the  system  of  medicine  foimded  upon  the 
belief  that  drugs  have  the  power  of  curing 
morbid  conditions  similar  to  those  they  have 
the  power  to  excite,  an  old  belief  long  ago 
expressed  in  the  Latin  phrase '  simllia  sinm- 
ibus  curantur'  (like  is  cured  by  like).  In 
contradistinction  to  this  system  ^e  more 
common  method  of  treating  diseases  has 
been  termed  heteropathy  or  alUmathy.  In 
practice  homoeopathy  is  associated  with 
the  system  of  administering  infinitesimal 
doses. 

Hom<»Oiaiirla(hymS-<^s#''ri-aX  n.pf.  [Gr. 
Aornouw,  like,  Murot,  lixard.1  A  group  of 
fossil  genera  like  the  lizards,  but  having 
doublv  concave  vertebrte.  They  are  found 
from  the  tries  to  the  middle  oolites.  Teler- 
peton  belongs  to  the  group. 

HomOBOIOlC  (hVvai-^zO^lk),  a.  [Or.  homoiot, 
similar,  and  t6i,  life.]  A  term  applied  to 
tones  or  belts  of  the  ocean  or  the  surface 
of  the  earth  including  similar  forms  of  life. 
These  xones  are  not  parallel  with  lines  of 
latitude,  but  undulate  in  subordination  to 
cllmatal  influences. 

HomOMOlen(ho-m6-sdlen),fi.  [Or.  Aomoiot, 
similar,  and  eCUn,  a  tube.]  A  fossil  branch- 
ing coral  of  the  cnalk  formation,  composed 
of  similar  tubes  all  lying  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

Homocamoua  (hd-mog'a-mus).  a.  [Or.  Ao- 
moe  uke.  and  gamoe,  marriage.]  In  bot  a 
term  applied  to  grasses  when  all  the  fiorets 
of  the  splkelets  of  the  same  individual  are 
hermaphrodite;  also  applied  to  composite 
plants  when  all  the  fiorets  of  a  flower-head 
are  hermaphrodite. 

Homogangliata  (hdm6-gang'gli.A''ta),n.  pL 
[Or.  homoe,  the  same,  and  ganglum,  a  gan- 
glion.] A  name  proposed  by  Professor 
Owen  for  the  Articulata  of  Cuvier,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  scheme  of  classification 
based  on  the  nervous  system  in  animals. 

Homocanfliate  (hd-md-gang'gli-At),  a.  In 
phytiM.  having  a  nervous  system  m  which 
the  ganglia  are  symmetrically  arranged,  as 
in  the  Annulosa. 

Homogangllate  (h5-m6-ganff'gli-At),  n.  A 
member  of  Owen's  division  Homogangliata. 

Homoffenet  (h5'md-J£nX  a.  Same  as 
Homcffeneoue.    B.  Joneon. 

Homofeneal  (hd-md-Jd'n^-alX  a.  Homo- 
geneous. 

Homogeneity,  HomogeneonmesKhfi-mA- 
]6-n^rti,  hd-md-J6'n£-us-nes),  n.    Sameness 


oh.  cAain;     di,8clo«A;     g,go;     Ijcb;     Ik,  Fr.  ton;     ng,ting;     fB.  CAen;  th,  lAin;    w,  trig;     wh,  irAlg;    xh,  aiure. -See  Kit. 
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of  kind  or  nature;  sameneaa  or  uniformity 
of  structure  or  material 

They  appear,  as  they  become  more  minute,  to  be 
reduced  to  a  homogetuUy  and  simplicity  of  compo- 
sition, which  almost  excludes  them  from  the  domain 
uf  animal  Ufe.  tVhrwtlL 

Homoffoneous  (hd-md-JS'nS-usX  a.  [Fr.  ho- 
tnogine;  Or.  hotnopenis—hmnot,  like,  and 
genoi,  kind.]  Of  the  same  kind  or  nature; 
conflisting  of  similar  parts,  or  of  elements 
of  the  like  nature;  as,  homogeneous  par- 
ticles, elements,  or  principles;  nomogeneout 
bodies. 

In  no  country  has  the  enmity  of  race  been  carried 
farther  than  in  Enfj^land.  In  no  counbry  has  the  en- 
mity been  more  completely  effaced.  The  stages  of 
the  process  by  which  the  hostile  elements  were  melted 
down  into  one  MamcigeueoHS  mass  are  not  accurately 
known  to  us.  Macauioiy. 

Homogeneals  (h6-m6-Jen'e-8is),  n.  [Or. 
hmnoe^  the  same,  and  genesis,  birth.]  In 
physM.  the  doctrine  that  the  offspring  of 
an  animal  or  plant  run  through  the  same 
cycle  of  existence  as  the  parent,  as  opposed 
to  hsterogenesis  or  xenogenesis,  which  main- 
tains  that  the  offsprins  of  certain  organisms 
run  through  a  totalTv  different  series  of 
states  from  those  of  the  parent    3ee  Bio- 

OKNBSIS,  HKTBROQBNBSIS. 

Homogenetic  (h6-md-]en-ef  ik),  a.  A  term 
applied  to  that  class  of  homologies  which 
arise  by  identity  of  the  structures,  and 
which  the  evolutionists  contend  are  evi- 
dences of  common  ancestry. 

Homogens  (hd'md-jenz),  n.  pL  [Or.  homo- 
genis,  of  the  same  famUy  or  nee— homos, 
the  same,  and  genos,  race.]  A  name  given 
by  Lindley  to  a  group  of  exogenous  plants 
which  have  their  wood  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  series  of  wedges  instead  of  concentric 
circles,  as  in  the  stems  of  peppers,  aristo- 
lochias,  &o. 

Homoffeny  (h6-moJ'e-ni),  n.  Joint  nature. 
Bacon. 

Homograph  (hd'm6-graf),  n.  (Or.  homos, 
the  same,  and  aravhd,  to  write.]  1.  In 
phiM.  a  word  wnicn  has  exactly  the  same 
form  as  another,  though  of  a  different  origin 
and  sicpiflcation;  thus  base  the  adjective  and 
base  me  noun,  /air  the  adjective  and  /air 
the  noun,  are  homc^^phs.— 2.  MUU.  a  sys- 
tem of  telegraphic  signals  performed  by 
means  of  a  white  pocket  handkerchief.  War- 
eester. 

HomograpMc  (hdm6-grafikX  a.  1.  In 
geom.  a  term  applied  originally  to  two 
figures  so  related  that  to  any  point  in  one 
onlv  one  point  in  the  other  corresponds, 
and  vice  versA;  whilst  to  points  situated  in 
a  line  in  either  figure  correspond  collinear 
Joints  in  the  other;  also  applied  for  a  simi- 
ar  reason  to  rows  of  pomts.  pencils  of 
ight,  Ac.— 2.  In  orthography,  relating  to 
lomography  or  to  homographs;  employing 
the  same  character  always  to  represent  the 
same  sound;  as,  a  homographie  alphabet 

Homograpby  (h6-mog'ra-fl),  n.  [Or.  homos, 
the  same,  and  graphi,  writins,  from  graphd, 
to  write.]  In  orthography,  the  representa- 
tion of  each  sound  bv  a  distinctive  charac- 
ter, which  is  employed  for  that  sound  alone. 

Homoioptoton  f  (hd-moi-op'to-ton^  n.  [Or. 
hotnoios,  like,  and  vt6tos,  falling.]  In  rhet 
a  figure  in  which  the  several  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence end  with  the  same  case  or  a  tense  of 
like  sound. 

HomolOUBlan  (hd-mol-ou'si-an),  a.  [Or.  ho- 
moiousios  'hotnoios,  similar,  and  ousia,  be- 
ing, from  On,  ousa,  on,  ppr.  of  einai,  to  be.] 
1.  Having  a  similar  nature.— 2.  Relating  to 
the  Homoiousians  or  their  belief. 

HomoiOUBlan  (h6-moi-ou'si-an),  n.  One  of 
a  sect  of  Arians,  followers  of  Eusebius,  who 
maintained  that  the  nature  of  Christ  is  not 
the  same  with,  but  onlv  similar  to,  that  of 
the  Father,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ho- 
moousians,  who  maintained  that  he  was  of 
the  same  nature. 

HomoloiOlC  (hd'moi-6-zd^ikX  a.  Same  as 
Homctoxoie. 

Homologate  (h6-moro-g&tX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
homologated:  ppr.  homologating.  [L.L.ho- 
mologo,  homalogatwn,  from  Or.  ho^nologed, 
to  assent  to  Bgree—homoe,  the  same,  and 
logos,  discourse,  from  Ug6,  to  speak.]  To 
approve;  to  allow;  to  establish;  to  ratify^ 

Homologation  (h6-morog-&"8hon),  n.  The 
act  of  homologating;  approval:  ratification; 

rificallv,  in  Scots  law,  a  technical  expres- 
signifying  an  act  by  which  a  person  ap- 
proves of  a  deed,  the  effect  of  whioh  appro- 
mtory  act  is  to  render  that  deed,  though 
itself  defective,  binding  upon  the  person  by 
whom  it  is  homologated. 
Hom<^Ogical  (ho  moloj'ikal).  a.    Pertain- 


ing to  homology:  having  a  structural  aflSn- 
ity.    See  Homology. 

Homologlcally  (lid-md-loj'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  homological  manner  or  sense. 

Homoloffoumena.  HomologiimenaChom'- 
d-16-gou^md-na.  hom  d-16-gu^md-naX  n.  pi. 
[Or.  homologoumena,  things  conceded,  pp. 
of  homologed,  to  agree,  to  admit,  to  con- 
cede. See  HOMOLOOOVS.]  An  epithet  ap- 
f>lled  by  Eusebius  to  the  generally  acknow- 
edged  books  of  tlie  New  Testament,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Antilegomena. 

Homologous  (hd  mol'og-us),  a.  [Or.  homos, 
similar,  and  logos,  proportion.]  Having  the 
same  relative  position,  proportion,  value,  or 
structure:  specifically,  (a)  in  aeom.  corre- 
sponding in  relative  position  and  proportion. 

In  similar  polv((ons,  the  corresponding  sides,  an- 
gles, diagonals,  &c..  are  homtt^yus.     Math.  Did. 

S)  In  aXg.  having  the  same  relative  propor- 
on  or  value,  as  the  two  antecedents  or  the 
two  consequents  of  a  prcmortion.  (c)  In 
chem.  being  of  the  same  chemical  t^ne  or 
series;  differing  by  a  multiple  or  anthme- 
tical  ratio  in  certain  constituents,  while  the 
physical  qualities  are  analogous,  with  small 
differences,  as  if  corresponding  to  a  series 
of  parallels ;  as,  the  species  in  the  several 
groups  of  alcohols,  fatty  acids,  and  aromatic 
acids  are  homologous  with  the  others  in  the 
same  group,  (d)  In  physiol.  corresponding 
in  type  of  structure;  having  like  relations 
to  a  fundamental  type;  thus,  the  human 
arm,  the  foreleg  of  a  horse,  the  wing  of  a 
bird,  and  the  swlmming-paddle  of  a  dolphin 
or  whale,  being  all  composed  essentially  of 
the  same  structural  elements,  are  said  to 
be  homologous,  though  they  are  adapted  for 
quite  different  functlona 

SfomologTapMc  (hom'ol-o-srraf 'ik^  a.  [Or. 
honu>8,  the  same,  like,  ?mIo8,  whole,  and 
araphd,  to  write.]  Maintaining  or  exhibit- 
ing the  true  proportions  of  parts;  preserving 
true  relations  as  to  size  and  form.— Homo- 
lographic  projection,  that  method  of  laying 
down  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  on  a 
map  or  chart  so  that  the  different  portions 
of  the  surfaces  delineated  have  their  due 
relative  size  and  form. 

Homolonie  (hd'mol-og),  n.  [See  Homolo- 
gous.] That  which  is  homolt^ous;  that 
which  has  the  same  relative  position,  pro- 
portion, value,  or  structure ;  thus,  the  cor- 
responding sides,  Sk.  ,  of  similar  geometrical 
figures  are  hcmologues;  the  members  of  a 
homologous  series  in  chemistry  are  hcmo- 
logues; an  organ  agreeing  in  the  plan  of  its 
structure  with  a  corresponding  organ  in  a  dif- 
ferent animal,  tliough  differing  in  function, 
is  a  homologue  of  this  corresponding  oi^^an. 
— JBomologue,  Analogue.    See  ANALOGUE. 

Homology  (hd-mol'o-ji),  n.  [See  Homolo- 
gous.] The  quality  of  being  homologous; 
correspondence;  relation;  as,  the  homology 
of  similar  polygons;  specifically,  in  biology, 
that  relation  between  parts  which  results 
from  their  development  from  corresponding 
embryonic  parts,  either  in  different  animals, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  arm  of  man,  the  fore- 
leg of  a  quadruped,  and  the  wing  of  a  bird; 
or  in  the  same  individual,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  fore  and  hind  legs  in  quadrupeds,  and 
the  segments  or  rings  and  their  appem 
of  which  the  body  of  a  worm,  a  centipede, 
&c. ,  is  composed.  The  latter  is  called  serial 
homology.    See  Homologous,  Homologue. 

HomomalooB,  HomomaUons  Oid-mom'al- 
usX  a.  [Or.  homou,  together,  and  mallos. 
a  lock  of  wool.  ]  In  boL  originating  all 
round  a  stem,  as  leaves,  and  all  bending  or 
curving  round  to  one  side. 

Homomorphlsm  (bd-md-mor'fizmX  n.  [See 
HoMOMORPHOUS]  The  condition  or  char- 
acter of  being  homomorphous,  or  of  having 
the  same  external  appearance  or  form. 

Homomorphous,  HomomorpMc  (hd-m6- 
mor'fus,  ho-rod-mor'fikX  <»•  [^r.  homos,  the 
same,  and  morphi,  shape.]  Having  the  same 
external  appearance  or  form.    See  extract 

Many  examples  occur,  both  among  animals  and 
among  plants,  m  which  families  widely  removed  from 
one  another  as  to  their  fundamental  structure,  never- 
theless present  a  singular,  and  sometimes  extremely 
close,  resemblance  in  their  external  characters.  .  .  . 
HotnomorfkoMs  forms  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface.  Thus,  the  place  of  the  Cacti  of 
South  America  is  taken  bv  the  Euphorbiae  of  Africa ; 
or,  to  take  a  xoolofrical  illustration,  many  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  Maninuilia  are  represented  in  the 
single  order  Marsupialia  in  Australia.       Nicholson. 

Homonemen  (h6-md-n^m6-£).  n.  pIL  [Or. 
homos,  the  same,  and  netna,  a  thread.]  A 
name  given  to  the  lower  cryptogams  propa- 
gated by  spores,  which  put  out  threads  of 
the  same  nature  with  tlie  perfect  plant 


I  Homony  (ho'mo-niX  n.  Same  as  Hominy. 
Homonym,  Homonyme  Oi<ymo-niroX  n. 
LOr.  hvmos,  like,  and  onoma,  name.]  A 
word  which  agrees  with  another  in  sound, 
and  perhaps  in  spelling,  but  differs  from  it 
in  signification;  a  word  that  is  the  name  of 
more  tiian  one  obiect;  as,  the  substantive 
bear  and  the  verb  bear. 

Where  so  many  names  are  ^ven  to  a  simrk  object, 
some  would  almost  of  necessity  be  applicable  to  other 
objects  as  well,  and  thus  be  hom»nymes. 

Edin.  Rev. 

Homonymlc,  Homonymlcal  (hd-md-nim'- 
ik,  h6-md-nim'ik-alX  a.  Belating  to  homo- 
nymy  or  to  homonyms. 

Homonsrmous  (hO-mon'im-nsX  a.  Having 
the  same  sound  or  spellinff.  but  different 
significations,  or  applied  to  different  things; 
equivocal;  ambiguoua 

Homonsrmouflly  (hd-mon'im-ns-UX  adv.  In 
a  homonymous  or  equivocal  manner. 

Homonjrmy  (hd-mon'i-mi),  tk    [Or.  homUn- 

ymia.    See  Homonym.]   sameness  of  name 

with  a  difference  of  meaning;  ambiguity; 

equivocation. 

There  being  in  this  age  two  Patricks.  .  .  .  and 
that  the  hotmmymy  be  as  well  in  place  as  in  name, 
three  Bangors.  Futttr. 

Homoonalan  (h6-m&-0Q'si-anX  n.  [Or.  h/o- 
mootmo«—Aomof, the  same,  and  ouaiia,  being, 
from  &n,  oiMa,  on,  ppr.  of  einai,  to  be.]  A 
member  of  the  orthodox  party  in  the  Chorch 
during  the  great  controversy  upon  the  nature 
of  Christ  in  the  fourth  century,  who  main- 
tained that  the  natiuw  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  is  the  same,  in  opposition  to  the 
Homoiousians.  who  held  that  their  natures 
were  only  similar.    See  Homoiousian. 

HomoooBlan  (h6-m6-oti'si-an).  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Homoousians  or  their  doctrinea. 

Homopathy  (hd-mop'a-thiX  n.  [Or.  homos, 
the  same,  and  pathos,  suffering.  ]  Similarity 
of  feeling;  sympathy. 

That  svmpnthy,  or  hom^athy,  which  b  in  all  ani- 
mals to  the  same  purpose.  Cudworth. 

HomopetaloUB  (h6-m6-pet'al-nsX  a.  [Or 
homos,  the  same,  like,  and  petalon,  a  petal] 
In  bot  having  all  the  pet^  formed  alilce; 
having  all  the  florets  alike  in  a  composite 
flower. 

Homophone  Oi^'in^fdnX  »•  [Fr.,  from  Or. 
homos,  the  same,  and  ph6nl,  sotmd.  ]  1.  A 
letter  or  character  expressing  a  like  sound 
with  another.— 2.  A  word  or  root  having 
the  same  sound  as  another  but  differing  in 
meaning  and  probably  in  apellins ;  a  homo- 
nym; thus,  atr  and  heir,  all  and  aul,  bare 
and  bear,  are  homophonea. 

Homophonons  (h6-mof  on-usX  a.  l.  Of  the 
same  pitch;  of  like  sound;  unisonons;  spe- 
cifically, in  philol.  agreeing  in  sound  but 
differing  in  sense.— 2.  Expressing  the  same 
sound  or  letter  with  another;  as,  a  homo- 
phonous  hieroglyphic. —Homophonouswords 
or  syllables,  words  or  syllables  having  the 
same  sound,  although  expressed  in  writing 
by  various  combinations  of  letters. 

Homophony  (h6-mof  on-iX  «»■  lOr.  homos, 
like,  and  ^h6ni,  sound.  ]  1.  Sameness  of 
sound.— 2.  In  Greek  music,  music  performed 
in  unison,  in  opposition  to  antiphony. 

HomoplastlcChO-md-plas'tikXa.  [Or.  homos, 
the  same,  and  plastikos,  from  pUusd,  to 
mould.]  In  bioUMy,^  term  applied  to  those 
homologies  which  arise  in  consequence  of 
tissues  similar  in  character  being  subjected 
to  similar  influences.  Such  homologies  may 
arise  between  groups  whose  common  ances- 
try is  too  remote  to  be  credited  with  the 
transmission  of  the  charactera 

Homopter  Oi^mop'tAr),  n.  A  member  of 
the  Homoptera. 

Homopteni(hd-mop't6r-aX  n.pL  tOr.  honum, 
similar,  and  pteron,  a  wing.]    One  of  the 


Homopten^—Cieadm  Dianii, 

sections  into  which  the  order  of  hemipterons 
insects  has  been  divided^the  other  section 
being  the  Heteroptera.  The  insects  of  this 
section  have  the  wing-covers  gmerally  de- 
flexed,  of  the  same  consistence  throoghont 
the  antennas  mostly  short  and  terminated 
by  a  bristle,  and  the  body  convex  and  tiiick. 
To  this  section  belong  the  Aphid*.  Cooddai, 
Cicadidie,  Fulgoridv,  Ac     By 


Fate,  far,  fat,  f^li;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     udte,  not,  mdve;       tiU>e,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii.  Sc  abune;     f .  So.  f^ 
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tuTAlisto  the  Hotnoptem  are  regmrded  u  an 
independent  order.    See  HEMlFniiA. 

HomoPtenm  (h6-mop't6r-anX  n.  An  indi- 
TidiuT  of  the  uomoptera. 

Homopteitmi  (hd-mop't^r-oiX  a.  Of  or 
pertAinins  to  the  Homoptera. 

nomorgaiUl  (hd-moi^ga-na).  n.  pL  [Gr.  ho- 
mof,  the  same,  like,  and  organon,  an  organ.] 
A  term  applied  to  cryptoeanu,  from  their 
conflating  of  cells  only  without  TeaaeU.  It 
it  synonTmous  with  CsUularM. 

Homot^led  (hd'md-stnd).  a.  In  hot  de- 
noting spedea  in  which  the  indiridoala  hear 
■tylea  of  the  same  length  and  character: 
opposed  to  heUrottyUdL    Darwin. 

Homotazll  (hd-md-taks'isX  n.  [Or.  homo$, 
the  eame.  and  taxis,  arrangement]  The 
same  arrangement;  spedflcaUy,  in  gwl, 
agreement  in  the  arranffement  in  different 
localitiea  of  strata  which  ocoopy  the  same 
place  or  position  in  the  stratilfed  systems, 
out  which  may  or  may  not  be  contempo- 
raneoos. 

HoillOtononi(h6-mofon-nsXa.  [Or.  Aomot, 
like,  and  tonot,  tone.)  Of  the  same  tenor 
or  tone:  equable:  applied  to  diseases  which 
hare  a  nnlform  tenor  of  rise,  state,  or  de- 
clension. 

Homotoiur  (h6-mot'o-ni).  n.  [Or.  homo$,  the 
same,  and  tonoi,  tone.  ]  The  act  of  keeping 
to  the  same  tone;  monotony.    [Bare.] 

Thomson  has  often  fallen  into  the  M*mM»Hv  of  the 
couplet.  LaH£k»m«. 

HomotTQiMU,  Homotrqpoiui  (hd-mot'rop- 
ai.  h6-mot'rop-U8).  a.  [ur.  ho- 
VM$,  the  same,  and  tropot,  turn, 
direction,  from  trepd^  to  turn.] 
Turned  in  the  same  direction 
with  some  other  body,  or  direc- 
ted in  the  same  way  as  the 
body  to  which  it  belongs;  sped- 
flcaUy in  6ot.  having  the  same 
general  direction  as  the  seed, 
ut  not  straight;  as.  a  hanMOtro- 
pal  vegetable  embryo,  the  radi- 
cle of  which  Joints  to  the  hilum. 

Homotypftl  (hd'md-tip-al).  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  homotype;  related  as  homotypea. 

It  is  the  object  of  serial  homology  to  detennine 
homtfypat  parts.  Brmnde. 

Homaiype  (h<ym6-tIpX  n.  [Or.  hmum,  the 
same,  Qke,  and  typo;  impression,  typej  In 
anot  the  correlative  in  one  segment  of  any 
given  part  in  another  segment,  or  in  the 
same  segment,  of  one  and  the  same  animaL 
Thus,  the  frontal  bone  is  the  homoityvs  of 
the  superoccipital  bone;  the  humerus  u  the 
hmnoi^fpt  of  the  femur;  the  parts  on  the 
right  side  are  homotmt  of  those  which  are 
repeated  on  the  left  side.    Brande. 

HomnnciOIllte  (hdm-un'shon-ItX  *>•  [L 
Komuneio,  homuneioniM,  a  little  man,  dun. 
of  homo,  a  man.]  EeeU$.  one  of  a  sect  of 
earlv  heretics,  followers  of  Photinus.  who 
denied  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  held 
that  the  image  oi  Ood  is  impressed  on  the 
body,  not  on  the  mind  of  man. 

Homimoillat(h6-mungniQ-lnsXf».  [L.,dim. 
of  homo,  a  man.]  A  little  man;  a  manikin; 
a  dwarf. 

Hon.    Abbreviation  of  HonourabU. 

Hoild«,t  n.  pL  HondMLt  A  hand— .in 
honde-bmU,  a  hand's-breadth.    Chatie^r. 

HondOTM  (hon-dd'rasX  n.  A  species  of 
mahoffany  from  Honduras  in  America. 

Bona  (MnX  n.  [A  Sax.  hdn,  IceL  hoin,  Dan. 
heon,  a  hone,  a  whetstone.)  A  stone  of  a 
fine  grit,  used  for  sharpening  instruments 
that  require  a  fine  edge,  and  particulariy 
for  settins  raxors;  an  oilstone.  Hones  are 
pieces  of  hard  close-grained  talo-slate,  con- 
taining minute  particles  of  quarts,  with  a 
uniform  consistence.  A  hone  differs  from  a 
whettUmt  in  being  of  finer  and  more  com- 
pact grit 

Hone  (hdn).  n.  [Comp.  IceL  hiknn»  a  knob.] 
A  Idnd  of  swelling  in  the  cheelc 

Hone  (hdnX  vt  pret  A  pp.  honod;  ppr. 
homng.  To  rub  and  sharpen  on  a  hone;  as, 
to  hone  a  razor. 

Honet  (hdnX  v.i  [Normandy  honor,  to  stng 
or  hum  in  a  low  tone ;  houinor,  to  lament; 
Fr.  hoffnor,  to  growl  or  murmur.  1  To  give 
vent  to  longings;  to  murmur;  to  long. 

Commending    her.   lamenting,   henittg.   wishing 
himselfanythingfor  her  sake.  Burt0n. 

HOnett  (on'eai).  a.  [O.Fr.  honosU;  Fr. 
honnite,  from  L.  honeshu,  from  honor, 
honoi,  honour.  See  Honour.]  L  Fair  in 
dealing  with  others;  free  from  trickishness 
and  fraud ;  acting  and  having  the  di^xMi- 
tion  to  act  at  all  times  according  to  Justice 
or  correct  moral  prindples ;  upright ;  Just ; 


characterized  by  fairness,  Justice,  or  up- 
rightness; equitable;  as.  an  honeot  man;  an 
honest  transaction;  an  honest  transfer  of 
property. 
An  M*tt*tt  man  's  the  noblest  work  of  God.    A/r. 

2.  Proceeding  from  pure  or  Just  motives  or 
principles,  or  directed  to  a  good  object; 
sincere ;  candid ;  unreserved ;  as,  an  honest 
inquiry  after  truth ;  an  honest  endeavour ; 
htmest  views  or  motives.— 8.  Decent:  hon- 
ourable; suitable  or  becoming;  creditable; 
reputable;  as,  honest  report;  'thine  A<mMt 
care;'  TU  devise  some  honest  slanders.' 
Shak. 

Provide  things  htnui  in  the  right  of  all  men. 

Rom.  sit  17. 
Honest  labour  bears  a  lorely  £sce.       Dtkktr. 

A  Chaste;  faithful;  virtuous. 
Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  kvnest  too.    Shak, 
6.  Oood-looking  or  pleasant-looking ;  open. 

Bacchus  .  .  .  shews  his  komttt  face.      Dryden. 

Stm.  Upright,  fair,  honourable,  equitable. 

Just,  riffhtful, 

reserveo. 


sincere,  frank,  candid,  un- 


HOnett t  (on'estX  v.L  To  honour;  to  adorn; 
to  grace. 

Sir  Amorous,  you  have  very  much  hentsttd  my 
lodging  with  your  presence.  B.yanton. 

Honettatet  (on'est-itX  vC  [L.  honesto, 
honeotatum,  to  dothe  or  adorn  with  honour, 
from  honestus.    See  HoMOlTR.]    To  honour. 

Honettatlont  (on-est-4'shon),  n.  Adorn- 
ment; grace. 

Honeetete6.t  Honeetee.t  n.  Virtue ;  de- 
cency; good  manners.    Chaucer. 

Honeet-John  (on-est-Jon'X  ^  A  kind  of 
apple. 

Honestly  (on'est-liX  ^^dt.  In  an  honest 
manner ;  as,  a  contract  honesUy  made ;  to 
confess  honestly  one's  real  design;  to  live 
honesUy.—%TK.  Justly,  fairly,  honourably, 
equitably,  faithfully,  truly,  uprightlv,  sin- 
cerely, frankly,  candidly,  unreservedly. 

Hone-ftone  (ndn'stdnX  n.  The  variety  of 
stone  employed  for  making  hones.  See 
Honk. 

Honesty  (on'est-iX  n^  [Fr.  honniteti;  L. 
honeetM,  from  honeetue.  See  Honbst.  ] 
1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  honest;  up- 
ric^t  disposition  or  conduct;  Justice;  sin- 
cerity; honour;  credit— 2. t  Liberality. 

A  noble  gentleman  'tis,  if  he  would  not  keep  so 
good  a  house.  .  .  .  Every  man  has  his  fault,  and 
kotusty  is  his.  SkaJt. 

8.  A  plant,  Lunana  hiennts.  See  Lunaria. 
Stn.  Integrity,  probity,  uprightness,  trusU- 
nesa,  faitnfulness,  honour.  Justice .  equity, 
fairness,  candour,  plain-deaUng.  veracity. 

Honewort  (hdn'w^rt).  n.  An  imibelliferous 
plant  of  the  genus  Sison  (5.  Amomum):  so 
called  because  formerly  used  to  cure  the 
swelling  called  a  hone. 

Honey  Ihun'iX  n.  [A  Sax.  hunig.  comp. 
0.  Sax.  honeg,  D.  and  0.  honiq,  Icel.  hunang. 
honey.]  1.  A  sweet,  viscid  Juice,  collected 
and  elaborated  from  the  flowers  of  plants 
by  several  kinds  of  insects,  for  the  food  of 
themselves  and  their  progeny,  espedallv  by 
the  honey-bee  (Apis  meUiliea),  by  which  it 
is  deposited  in  the  cells  of  a  waxy  structure 
built  by  this  insect  and  Icnown  as  honey- 
comb. The  ordinary  honey  of  our  hives, 
when  pure,  is  of  a  whitish  colour  tinged 
with  yellow,  sweet  to  the  taste,  of  an  agree- 
able smell,  soluble  in  water,  and  becoming 
vinous  by  fermentation.  It  is  said  to  con- 
tain four  kinds  of  sugar  including  cane  and 
fruit  sugar,  besides  certain  other  substances. 
As  honey-producing  insects  we  may  also 
mention  a  Idnd  of  wasp  (Polybia  aviei- 
pennis)  and  the  honey-ant  of  Mexico  {Myr- 
meooeyetus  mexicanus).—2.  Fig.  sweetness 
or  pleasantness. 

The  king  hath  found 
Matter  against  him  that  for  ever  mars 
The  A«M<7  of  his  language.  Skak. 

&  As  a  word  of  endearment,  sweet  one ;  dar- 
ling. —  Virgin  honey,  honey  produced  by 
bees  during  the  summer  in  which  they 
have  left  the  parent  hiwt.—Clari/led  honey. 
honey  melted  in  a  water -bath,  and  freed 
ftrom  scum.— .Restated  Aon«]M:larifled  honey 
and  acetic  add ;  oxymeL~£ron«y  qf  borax, 
clarified  honey  and  borax. 
Honey  (hun'i).  v.i  To  become  sweet;  to  be 
or  become  agreeable,  courteous,  compli- 
mentary, or  fawning:  to  use  endearments; 
to  talk  fondly.  'Honeying  and  making 
love.'    Shak. 

One 
Discussed  hi^  tutor,  rough  to  co«nmon  men. 
But  A^iKOftN/' at  the  whisper  of  a  lord.  Ttmmyrem. 

Honey  (hun'iX  vt.  1.  To  cover  with  or  as 
with  honey;  to  make  agreeable  or  lusdous; 


to  sweeten.  *  Honeyed  lines  of  rhyme.* 
Byron.^i,  To  talk  fondly  to;  to  coax;  to 
flatter. 

Can'st  thou  not  k0Mey  roe  widi  inent  speech. 

And  even  adore  my  topless  vilanyf      OtdfUty. 

Honey  (hun'i),  a.  Having  the  nature  of 
honey;  sweet.    'A  honey  tongue.'    Siiok. 

Honey-Ant  (hun'i-antXn.  A  kind  of  ant  {Mw- 
meeoeyetue  mexieanve)  inhabiting  Mexico 
and  living  in  conununlties  in  subterranean 

Slleriea  In  summer  a  certain  number  of 
ese  insects  secrete  a  kind  of  honey  in  their 
abdomens  which  become  so  distended  as  to 
^>pear  like  small  pelludd  grapea  Later 
in  the  season  when  food  is  scarce  these  ants 
are  devoured  by  the  others,  and  they  are 
also  dug  up  and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country. 

Honey-bac  (nun'i-bagX  n.  The  receptacle 
for  honeyln  a  honey-bee. 

Honey-bear  (hun'i-Wx  n-  The  klnk^oa 
(which  seeX 

Honey-bee  (hunl-b6),  n.  A  bee  that  pro- 
duces honey;  speciflcally,  the  hive-bee  (Apii 
meU^lea). 

Honey-berry  (hunl-be-riX.  n.  The  name 
fiven  to  the  berry  of  Csltis  australis  (see 
CsltibX  as  well  as  to  that  of  Melieooea 
bijuga. 

Honey-bnisard  (hun'i-buz-ard),  n.  The 
Pemis  apivorus,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
the  British  birds  of  prev,  or  rather  of  such 
migratory  species  as  become  occasional 
viutants  here.  It  is  so  called  from  break- 
ing into  the  nests  of  bees  and  wasps  to 
obtain  the  larvss. 

Honey-oomb  (hun'i-kdmX  n.  1.  A  waxy 
substance  of  a  flrm.  close  texture,  formed 
bv  bees,  and  consisting  of  an  agglomer- 
ation of  cells  for  the  reception  of  the  honey, 
and  for  the  eggs  which  produce  their  young. 
2.  Any  substance,  as  a  casting  of  iron,  Ac, 
perforated  with  cells  like  those  of  a  honey- 
comb. 

Honey-OOmbed(hunl-kdmd),a.  Perforated 

or  formed  like  a  honey-como;  spedflcally. 

having  little  flaws  or  cells,  as  cast  metal 

when  not  soUd. 

Each  bastion  was  k«HCf<»mitd  with  casements. 

Honey-oomb  Moth,  n.  A  genus  of  moths 
(Oaleria),  of  the  same  tribe  with  the  dotheiT- 
moths,  which  infest  bee-hives,  depodting 
their  eggs  in  the  comb,  in  which  the  larv« 
are  deveioi>ed  and  on  which  thev  afterwards 
feed,  lliere  also  they  spin  tneir  cocoons 
and  assume  the  perfect  form.  O.meUonella. 
about  1  inch  long,  and  0.  alvearia,  about 
i  inch,  are  perhaps  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  bee-master.  Tnev  appear  to  enjoy  per- 
fect immunity  from  the  stings  of  the  dms. 

Honey-crock  (hun'i-krokX  n.    A  crock  or 
pot  01  honey. 
Like  foohkh  flies  about  an  kotuy<rock.    S/*tutr. 


Honey-dew  (hun'i-dflX  n.  1.  A  sweet  sac- 
charine substance  found  on  the  leaves  of 
trees  and  other  plants  in  small  drops  like 
dew.  There  are  two  kinds;  one  secreted 
from  the  plants,  and  the  other  deposited 
by  the  insects  known  as  anhidea  Bees  and 
ants  are  said  to  be  fond  of  honey-dew.  Dif- 
ferent Idnds  of  manna  are  the  dried  honey- 
dew  or  saccharine  exudations  ot  certain 
plants.  See  Manna.— 2.  A  kind  of  tobacco 
which  has  been  moistened  with  molasses. 

Honey-eater.   See  Honit-suokbr. 

Honeyed  (hunldX  P-  and  a.  Covered  with 
or  as  with  honey;  hence,  sweet;  as,  honeyed 
worda    MUton. 

Honesredneii  (hun'id-nesX  n.  Sweetness; 
allurement 

Honey-flower  (hunl-flou-^rX  n.  A  popular 
name  for  the  plants  of  the  genus  Mellanthus, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  from  the 
flowers  attracting  beea 

Honey-«arllO  (hun'i-gttr-likX  n.  An  Xng- 
lish  eqiuvalent  of  the  genus  Nectarosoor- 
dum. 

Honey-ffnat  (hun'i-natX  n.  An  insect 
Ainsworth. 

Honey-gnlde  (hunl-gldX  n.  A  name  given 
to  tne  cuckoos  of  the  genus  Indicator, 
which,  by  their  motions  and  cries,  conduct 
persons  to  hives  of  wild  honey.  They  are 
natives  of  Africa. 

Honey-barreet  (hun'i-hir-vestX  n.  Honey 
collected. 

Honeylesa  (hun'i-lesX  «.  Destitute  of 
honey. 

Honey-locnat  (hun1-16-knstX  n.  See  Oli- 
DIT8OHIA. 

Honey-month  (hun'i-munthX  n.    Same  as 
Honeymoon. 
Sometimes  the  parties  iy  asoader  even  hi  the 


ch,  cAain;     th,  Sc  loeh;     g,  go;     J,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     VH,  thm;  th,  thin;     w,  idg;    wh,  %shig;    sh,  axnre.— See  KIT. 


HOmTHOOK 

Boneymoon  (tann'l-mSn),  n.  Th«  ant 
moDU  after  murii^;  the  lateml  ipent 
1V  ■  iHirlf -marrlsd  pair  In  tnielUng,  vlilt- 
In^  or  the  like  befDrs  •attling  down  tn  id 

BoiUJIIUNm  (hnn'l-mOnX  e.i     To  kMp 

Ohfl'i  honflTmoon;  to  tako  a  woddlng-trip. 

'Soma  deMat  (ortot  bod;  to  Amun-maDn 

■long  with  ma.'    A.  rroUope. 
Hon^-nuraUitd  fliun'i-moutHd),  a.    Soft 

or  imoaUi  Id  ipeedi. 

Honar-eUlk  (hnn'l-ititk),  n.  Tba  flont  of 
Hone7-itoite{hun'l-at^),R.  Uemte(whlch 


the  birds  of  (hs  tamllr  UellphieldB,  n 


Urdi  tesd  on  beirleL  One  ipecleg  la  the 
wMtlad  boDey-utcrtjlnUaeAicni  mtlUtara') 
or  boah  waUte-blrd^  another,  the  Mctipha- 
«  atttlraliu<ana.  or  Auitralliui  hoTiey-eat«r. 
BOOWyniakla  (hiu>1-i>il<-l),  n.  [Sald  to  be 
derind  from  the  haUt  of  chlldraD  drawing 
tb*  corolla  out  of  the  calyi  and  Mcklng  the 
hone]' or  iweet  juice  est  of  the  nectUT.] 

dlmbLo^  ihnibi  eonetltutlng  the  genua 
Lonlcera.  n«t.  order  CyinfollacMc,  natives 
of  both  hemlipherei.  The;  haie  entire  op- 
poalte  tesiei.  and  ulllary,  alien  Iragraut 
whlla.  red.  or  yellow  flowen,  which  are 
mccnded  by  iweetiib  red  or  purple  berriei. 
The  ccmmon  bonejiuckle  CL.  Prrietymt- 
DHmXa  well-kDowa  Brltlih  plant,  Ib  known 
■ho  DT  the  name  of  woodbfne,  and  1>  pro- 
bablythe'lwlalsdeglantine'ofjlillon.  L. 
Ci>ptv'<>'><"X.  which  11  frequent  In  gardeni. 
and  li  chancleriied  by  the  upper  pain  of 
leateabeEDganltodlnCoHcup,  and  L.  Xiilo$- 


are  a  faroorlle  food  of  the  Kamt 

I.  The  flower  of  the  plant*.  'WoodUoa  that 
beareth  the  honevtuekU.'    Sarrtt 
Honerinddad  (hun'l-iuk-ldX  a.    Carered 

Himnr-ngtir  (huo'l-iho-ser),  n.     The  aae- 
dharlne  matter  wblcb  fonni  the  ■olid  crya- 


Honey-tongUBd  (hun'l-tnngdX  a-     L'tlng 

■oft  or  iweet  ipeech,    Shak- 
Hone7-inLT<  (nun'i'W&rX  n.  SeeHiHWJKS. 
HollVTOrtO""i''-w«rt),n.  Ctrmllitmajer, 

a  Burupean  annual  belonglnB  to  the  nat. 

high.hBvlnEnvalhtotn-claiplnKbluiih-gTecD 

of  purpllah  flowen,  which  lecnla  much 

Hods  (hongt,  n.  [Chlneie  fiang,  Canton  dIaL 
luntg.  a  factory,  a  mercantile  houK.)  The 
Chinese  name  for  the  foreign  factoriea  or 
mercantile  houiei  situated  at  CantorL  — 
Honff  merehanU.  a  body  of  ei^ht  to  tweire 
Chineie  merchants  at  Canton,  who  once  had 
the  Kile  prlvtlegs  of  tndiiu  with  I 

of  the  Enropeant  with  •rhom  (he) 


indue 


u  Hontyed, 
■In,    Altt 


By  the  treaty  of  KtZ  their  peculiar 

HOIIK,!  v.l  or  C     To  hang     CAai 
Homed  (bun'td).  n.     Home  si  Hot.. 
Bonlton-Iaca  Qion'l-ton-1as{^  n,    . 
lace  mnde  at  Honlton  In  Devonsnire,  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  Dgnrea  and 

Honor,  n.  and  c.L    See  Hohodk. 
H0ttOliLrllun(an-«r-i'ri-uni).tL   [L  Aenom- 
rtuin  (dDnun.  gift,  understood),  an  hono- 

fee  2    *  tee  tendered  to  a  medical  or  other 
professional  gentleman  for  prof  esslonsl  aer- 


made  In 


place  without  perfor 

benent  or  reward:  often  equivalent  to  un- 


o  grand   serjeantj  and 


HSMTMCkM  (tinm  Ct/rifinimy 


—, _.  _..^ a  (trumpet  honey- 

BOckle  or  coral  honeyanekle),  a  natlTO  of 
North  Amertca.  is  enltlTated  Id  Britain  on 
aoooont  of  the  beanty  of  iu  flowen,  which 
an  rad  on  (he  ontaUe  md  yellowiih  wltbin. 
The  bark  ot  L.  eaymbcta  &  need  for  dyelBg 
black  In  ChlU,  and  the  berries  of  L.  caruUa 


Honour,  Honor  (on'Sr).  n.  [0.  Fr.  ioner, 
Aoniur,  iSc,  rt.  Aonnmr,  from  L  Amwr, 
Aano(,  honour]    1.  The  esteem  due  or  paid 


mark  of  respect  or  < 
miUtBry  Acmorirr;  cIt 


t.  Kenulatlon;  good  ni 


i:as,hlsAan<nirls 
what  li  rlghC 


Jnst,  and  true ;  digni  Acd  respect  for  charac  ter 
iprlnglng  from  probity,  principle,  or  mora 
recUtudsi  scorn  of  meanneaa 


T  to  bit  proieu 
ionmr  tohlm. 


L  Title  or  privilege  ol 


10.  In  taie,  a  selgnory  of  several  manon 
held  under  one  liaron  or  lord  panunoanL — 
IL  Inaanf.pfavinu.oneofiheht^esttniDip 
cards,  which  are  the  ace,  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  the  knave -12.  A  title  uf  iddnw 
formerly  used  to  men  of  rank  generally,  bnt 
._!_._.  ._  ..._  hoidon  of  ctrtain 


Unctions  nanled  to  a  faoquished  eaen*. 
aa  of  maruiing  out  of  a  camp  or  intrepch- 
mentt  armed  and  with  coloun  flying.— On 

declantloa.  which  pledge  one's  honour  or 


-Boruivr  brvjht!  a  vulgar  proteatati 
r  appeal  to  Sunonr— Xn  afair  qf  he 


a  dispi 


tobedr 


-Wantqriwrtintr.a 
or  engagement  which  cann 
without  entailing  Indelible  aisgnce  on  me 
violator. —A  point  ttfJumour.M  scrapte  ailalng 
from  dellcacv  of  feeling,  wlilch  detennlnel 

— Debt  qf  honour,  a  debt,  as  a  bet,  for  which 
no  security  Is  r«jnlred  or  given  eicept  that 
Implied  by  honounble  dealing. —CViurC  qf 
tumour,  a  court  tor  regulating  and  «itt1tng 
matleVi  relating  (o  the  laws  of  honour,  and 
for  correcting  encroachments  in  matlen  of 

raerly  a  court  ot  chivalry,'  and  was  said  to 

Aonmr,  a  maid  in  the  service  of  a  qneen, 
whose  duty  it  Is  to  attend  the  queen  when 
she  appean  in  public.  —{The  proper  mode  of 
spelling  this  and  analogous  words  has  been 

Ilie  Inllowing  extracts  on  the  sobject  an 
interesting  :— 


i.  To  perform  a  certain  duty  tn  regald  to 
Bometfdng^  aa.  tu  Atmour  a  letter  by  acimaw- 
lodging  receipts  to  Honour  a  ehalloDte; 
nieclfically,  In  eon.  to  accept  and  pay  wbCD 
due;  aa.  to  htnwtr  a  bill  of  exchanga. 


nt*.  Or,  tat  Wl: 


tt.  htt;       line,  pin;       nOte.  n 


on,  ponnd;       U,  Sc  al 


HONOURABLE 

BtmoimbUL  Honor 

IFt.  MmmSU.  L.  koi 


irtby  nf  IwLng 


•crapuloui  r^iutl  to  protiit)',  rectltuda.  or 


ODonror  nputAtioD;  u. 
urortliT  of  mpecl;  ngirded  iHUi 


T.  ProceedlDg  troni  in  upright  uul 
uaw,  or  dinctad  to  ■  juit  uiJ  pr 
Dot  b*H;  Dot  i«pn>BChfu];  u,  ta 


•pKlnulIr,  ■ 
younger  clmdr 
o(  tUcohhU  jui 
gnJaTlnttnut 


ouroMi.atltla 
•  or  tlie 
u  and  all 


pean  ibove  Ui«  n 


s  loid-nuron 


jtof  Ibee 


tba  dwHhIan  of  pe 
ifKonnt:  M  all  pri  .  . 
tome  dTlfl  fiiiiclloiurl€s,u  i 
at  London  *nd  --'■'■- 

a-U-DsX  ».    Tbl  TtiSj"  rf"6Si«"ho 
■Ma:  amhWDca:  dliUocUoDi  eonIannli]r  w 
tba  princlpla  ol  bonour.  proUt]'.  or  tnaral 
nctfluda;  (almeu:  raputablcnau ;  eredlt- 
l;  mpecUMlitj.     'The  kunounM*- 

"- ■-- maiiL"    A.  Smith, 

0»blTSn'*r*Mliode. 


'.  talilf.  1 

Hanrar-OOnrt  (<ni'«rkArt},n.  In  Inv, 
ooort  held  within  u  honoiu  or  telsniory. 
"  ~  it-tix  It-  One  wl 


,        'point),  n.    la  hrr.  the 

lioliit  Immadlntal*  above  the  centre  or  the 
■hleld»  dividing  tne  iipi»r  poiHon  into  two 
eqaal  paita, 

Hailt,IBaat«t  Tohnnl;ahnnlinian.CteB. 

HOBT-CWat&l  a.  Sweet  uhoner.  Oamer. 

-dOOd.  (A-  ouL  had.  chatBctar,  rtala.  nnk, 
deeraa,  qualltr,  Ac ;  eonp.  0.  Su.  htd,  D. 
■ktU  buL  -Aed.  O.  -Aait.  Oolh.  Jtnidul  A 
lantunUlaD  aisnlfylnc  lUta,  qnalltr,  char- 
acter, totality,  aa  manAoed,  boyhood,  father- 
kmd.  kniglitAwid.  widowhood,  brothenkosd. 
BometlnieB  written  htad,  ai  OodJWod, 
maldenAfid. 

H»d{hqd),n.J*_8a 


tr)    'l- 


ke  top  of  anrthlng, 
■  hat:  allied  to  E. 
den,  Ici  snard.  to 
lo-Kor.  (fad,  Skr. 
I  for  U 


^ .,  ..  _ trertns  for  the  head 

Horn  by  feiulta  and  chUdraa.  (b)  A  part 
of  a  rannk'a  oater  garment  with  which  lifl 
eoTen  his  head,  (t)  A  tlmllarappendaBa  ' 
acloaliorlooaB  onreaat  thatInuF^~' — 
np  over  the  head  at  piaamra.  (a) 
manlal  laid  at  the  back  o(  u  acadainio 
■■ >  hood 


Sa"™ 


hawk'it 


i.  To  dacalTa  by  citerual  appearancea  or 
dlifulie:  to  ImpoH  on.  'Baodv^itad  with 
klndneaa.'  Sidiuy. 
Boor  (bot).  n.  pi.  Hoolk  (bOfiX  nreljr 
Boom  (hOvii  [A.  Su.  W,  [coL  hdfr,  1>. 
hoif.  Dku  hot.  O.   hu/.  i  ■— • '    ■     ■"- 

lepanta  dlella  of 


»Uiat  « 


BootM  (hOft).  a     Pumlilied  with  hoofa 

PoogMI  {hOfleat,  a.    DeRitDte  of  hoofa. 
Boot-BUttU  (bofmuk).  n.     The  mark  or 

tiBoe  left  ]>j  a  hoof. 
HoOkAmn.  [A.  Sax.  Aitc.  loinetlnieiAoec, 

a  hook,  a  crook ;  1>.  Aoe*  a  hoot  a  comer ; 


a  curve  for  catchlnv,  holding,  and  luitain- 
Ing  anything;  ai,  a  aooI*  for  catching  flih:  n 
Icntsr'Aoot.'  a  cblmney-AoDt;  ipot-Aool,  Ac 
i.  That  which  catchei;  a  anart;  a  trap. 


S.  A  currsd  Inatnimeni  for  cutting  grua  or 
grain;  aalckle;  anlnitrument  torcnttjngcr 
Topping.— A  Tbat  part  of  a  bingo  which  I* 


taga.  [Vulgar.]  — 7.  In  apri.  a  Aald  wwn 
two  yetn  running.  |Local  ]— 9.  One  of  the 
prelecting  polnti  ol  the  thigh-lionea  of 
eatilc:  ciaiHl  alio  HoBk-banii.-Byl"'ikitr 
tyerook,  SeeDnderCROOE.— f)/A<  hoela, 
(a)  Bnhlnged,  dIHurbed.  or  dliordered. 

KblpC  AH  ■«  fooe  oui  ottht  rini.  ^^. 

(»)  Dead;  logoefOu  koote,  to  die. 

or  latponiiblUty:  dcpondeat  on  ouo'i  own 
eierUona    (Blang.) 
Hook<h(»ki  v.t.    1.  To  catch  or  fatten  with 

hook ;  aa,  to  Aooit  a  flih. 

1  To  band  Into  the  form  of  a  hook;  to  make 
hook'ihapad 

S.  To  fnmlBh  with  hooka.  "™ 

*,  TocatchbyartlBee;  to  ratnpi  lolnanare. 


by  a  book;  to  attach. 
HookfliOkY  si.     To  bend;  to  be  cnrvUig. 
Hookall  (hO'kHh).  n.     A  pipe  with  a  laigi- 
bowl  and  a  long  pUabla  tube,  to  con- 
lat  the  imoke  of  the  tobacco  Is 
made  to  pau   thmiigh  water 
fur  the  purpose  of  doullng  IL 
Hook-baklttd,  Hook-UllMI 
lh«k'b«kt.   hbkljUdXa'     Hav- 
ing a  curved  beak  or  bill ;  cur- 

Book-blil  (hOk'bin,  n.    I.  The 
curved  beak  of  a  bin1.-2.  A 

Hook-bO&a  (baklXln),  n.    See 


!k  <h0kt-bak).  a.  In 
In  a  direction  from 


■late  of  being  bent  llkea 


ni,  UaDi  th,  lUn;    w,  ailgi    «h,wUgi   th.  amra.— Boa  K 


Wrtturn  •! 


tck   uied   0 


tlis  Irilb  couIl 


■r  {hOk'ir),  n. 

,    .4'*r-S-n,   tLpL     (Al 

V/mum  lnc)aoD  aeoitr]  A  nit  < 
TDdMH.  Diiutly  InhMbltuM  of  wuin  reglotu. 
Uoottria  luam.  remirkable  for  iU  Urgi, 
psle,  ihlnlnB,  looHly  ntJculaMd  iMvei,  b 

Booker  Qiak'l),  n.    Siune  u  HbcIiiv. 
Book-lkdder  ( hOk1id-<Ur),  n.     I  Udder 
with  ■  hook  nr  liookl  at  oM  wd. 
Book-land  (bOk^uid).  n.    Land  ploughed 

Hook-moUon  (hOk'mA-ihanl,  n.     In  tha 

f  Ceam  tngiiu,  a  nlve  nar  vhich  ii  ravenad 

br  V-hoolu. 
Hook-DOuOiOk'Bfii},  n.  Curred  nw:  loms- 

tlmn,  Ihough  not  necoHiilJ'  iil»aT>,  ckte- 

chroittc  for  hawk-nae. 

Book-nOMd  (hOk'naid),  a.     HsTtng  a  cnr- 


6Si 

It  A  qoart-pot.  »  called  becanse  It  wai 

farmed]'  bound  with  hoop*  llks  a  bamL 
Then  were  generallf  three  hoopa  on  the 
qaart-pot.  and  II  three  men  were  drinklnc 
each  would  take  hla  hoop  or  third  portioo. 
HaUiutU.—b.  An  old  KoEllah  meuure  ol 
capacity,  varlootly  eaUmated  at  trom  1  to 


apliced  atone  «._ _„ 

used  In  coUliw  henpeti  cabin  la  tien,  Ac. 
HOOk-Hnid  fhflk'Awid),  n.  A  name  ap 
pUedtolhedr —    '  


he  decapodoai  cephBlop< 

-- jenera  Onychoteuthli  a 

tenthia,  allied  1*  " 


le  length  of  their 
which  thi 


dreaded  by  bathera  Thejr  o 
gaiao  Sea.  the  Fotynealan  k 
noOky  (I'Ok'l),  a.  FuU  of  ho 


Hoollo  (hull),  a.  Nov;  canCJoua;  careful 
(Scotch) 

HooUe  (hul'l).  odi.  Slowly;  cauUoaily; 
Boltly;  caretull/s  moderalelj.  [Scotch.]— 
Heotie  a'ui/airly.  softly  uiU  unoothly;  can- 
llouilv  aod  moderately.     tScolch.) 

Boondea  (hOn-de t  n  llndian  word.]  1.  A 
inoney-bot-l  An  Indian  draft  or  bill  of 

or  ihroR. 
Hoonnman, HduUIUlU (ho'nilman), n  See 
Emtillus. 

loop  (hdp),  n.    [A  Sai.  Ii»p,  a  hoop,  a  band 

made  of  oelcn.  hoppe.  a  hoop,  a  collar;  Prla. 

"   /uMp.  hoepet.  a  rlD^f,  the  band  of  a 

I.  A  circular  band  or  flattened  ring 

.  metal,  or  other  mateilal:  eipeclally 

t  caikl,  tube.  Ac ,  or  for  other  limilar 
»  -■  i  A  cirrle  or  eombinaUon  of 
Df  thin  whalebone,  metal,  hair,  or 


Hooi 


other  elutlc  material,  uied  to  eipand  the 
•kirt*  of  ladlei'  dreiBaa;  a  taithingale;  afno- 
Una 

S.  Bomethlnc  reaenibling  a  hoop;  anything 


Hoop(h 


in  with 


Hoop  <Sop),  v.i.  [Another  form  of  mlkoop; 
comp.  Fr.  Aoupm-,  to  call  out,  from  InWrl- 

Bee  V/Boor  ]  1.  To  utter  a  loud  aj  or  a 
particular  lound  by  way  of  call  or  punult; 
tathont— £  To  emit  a  peculiar  •nunii  h> 

c«ugh;  to  whoop. 
Hoop  (hOp),  I.I,    1.  To  drive  or  fi 

a  ihout  or  outcry.     'Bwtvtd  out 
^Sftai.— J.  To  call  by  a  ihout  or  hr 

produced 


oping- 


'broatii— a'T&e 


C  a  deep  iniplraUon  of  the  broi 
hoopoe  (which  Ke> 
Boop-uh  Qiop'aanX  n.    The  Vl^. .... 
can   tree    CtUit  eratiifalia.     Calleu   uk 

Hoaper  (fiOp-irl  n.  One  who  hoopa  caaki 
or  tube;  a  cooper. 

HODpar  (hnp'trX  n.  The  wild  twan  (Cygnut 
muiiem)  ol  Northern  Europe,  remarkable 
tor  iU  alngDlarly  con>olated  wind-pipe:  ao 
called  became  IU  cry  iHemblei  the  lyllable 

...„.L    ATiolent 
nlng  by  Bto,   at 

and  attack!  the  young  more  particaTarly. 
II  rarely  atUcki  a  permn  a  «cond  time, 
and  run>  IU  coune  In  all  or  eight  weeki  or 

Hoopot,  HoopOO  (Wpb/hapO).  n.  lAlio 
Aoop  or  ahoap:  comp  D.  hop,  Q.  vudenopf^ 
Fr.  hitppt,  L  ujmpo,  Gr  evtmi,  hoopoe: 
all  namea  given  to  the  bird  Irum  IU  cry.) 
A  birdof  the  genua  Upnpa(£^.  empa),  whoaa 
head  li  ailomed  with  a  beautiful  creit, 
which  it  can  erect  or  depraa  at  pleaiure. 
It  la  found  In  Europe  and  North  Africa. 
8ee  [IFPPI. 

Boop-p«ttloo*t  (tu)p'p<t-ii-katx  n.    I.  A 

petGcoal  diitended  with  alipa  of  whalebone, 
metal,  or  other  elaaUc  material,  fonued  Into 
hoop*.  (See  Hoop.)  Henca— I.  A  popnlar 
anme  for  Varcunu  fufteRxftum.  a  native 
of  beatlu  Id  Fraooe.  from  tbe  ahap*  of  iU 

Hoop-dirt  <hap'ik«rt),  n.  a  framework  of 
hoopi  for  eipandlng  the  aklrU  of  a  woman 'i 

ta.     Hoar.     CTauaer. 


.    IProbably  from  the  aoond. 


twA.  jufiixw.  fiK.    [Scotch.] 
Hovnt  (HOT),  F.L      To  hurer:  to  abide. 

Boore,  HooTon  (hav,  Iiov'd).  n.    iProm 

kian^    A  diaeaae  of  cattle  in  which  the 
■   "  lerally 


itomach  li  luDati 
1,  HOTsn  (h^ 


la  called  hoove  or  h< 


Hop  (hnp).  '  1  pret  t  pp.  kopfi;  ppr,  Aop. 

ping.  [A.  Sai[.  noppan,  IceL  and  Aw.  tiirpp^ 
1)  iS'ipppn.O.Aujy™,  tohopl    1  Tomova 


or  ipring.  allgiitiii«  on  OB 


imp;  a  aprlng.— Aop.  ttep,  and  himp,  ■ 
le  ID  which  (he  competllon  try  to  dear 
— •  -  -"-■ u  poaaible  by  taking  Id 


i.  A  dance;  a  dancing  party.     [CoUoq.] 
Hop  (hop),  n,    [D.  Itop.hoppt,  Q.  kajtAs, 
' —  '     ■      ■    plant,   Buuialut    Lupmbit, 


a  Canuabhieie.  with 


n  (troblU  or  catklni,  are  ui 


.ai-sa 


:  and  mildly 
■ecnted  bj 

p  plani  I*  a 


dlmcioni  perennial  Indigenoiu  ta  BrUafai. 
and  a  nauve  alio  of  Europe  and  Norlbars 
Aala.  It  teqalrea  to  be  cultivated  with  mat 
care,  and  a  full  crop  of  hope  i(  not  prodnoed 


IT  pocketa  '  In  order  to 


and  carried  la  a  d^ng  k 

keep  hope  for'So°e . 
qnlre  to  be  powerfully  compreiiad  and  pal 
into  much  cloaer  canna  baga  than  when 
they  are  to  be  Immediately  lent  to  marfcM. 
The  culture  of  hop*  iD  England  commoiiMd 
at  a  very  early  perlnd.  much  earlier  thaa 
the  reign  of  Henrr  VIII. ,  which  It  tnqaaitlj 
aulgned  aa  the  date  of  Introductloa.  n* 
moat  extcntlve  plantationi  ar«  In  K*nl; 

produce  them  In  a  lew  degrea—X.  Tbe  trait 

of  the  dog-naa;  the  hip. 
Hop  (hop),  v.f.  pret  A  pp.  Itopftd;  ppr.  ko^ 

vinf.    Tu  mil  hopt  with;  aa,  to  Aop  *!•, 
Bop  (hopl  ».!.    To  nick  or  gather  hopa. 
Hop-MOk  ChopTaliJ,  1     A  Vewer'i  ytmO. 
HiV-bllld  Oiop^Ind),  ;>.     See  HOPBDII. 
HcrpUao  (hopHjln),   n.    (See    BurE]    TtM 

climbing  or  twining  item  of  the  hop-plant 

n .1 written  Hopbind,  ai  In  the  fol- 


cloutly  ht  cut  uy  )u^^Hm4i  KTooinff  In  a  pUar«(ka 

Hopa  (hOph  n.  (A.  Sai.  Aopa,  D.  taep,  lapi, 
Sw.  hoop,  Dan.  haab,  hope;  O.  Itqfn,  to 
hope,  hofnunff,  hope.  Probably  akm  to  L 
eupio,  to  deaire  1  1.  A  dealre  of  tome  (nod, 
accompanied  with  at  leait  a  alight  eipao- 
UtloD  of  obtaining  It,  or  a  bellrfthal  it  li 
olitaJuable;  expectation  of  aomethlng  deafc^ 
Blile;  expectation  of  any  kind,  aometlnM* 
even  equivalent  to  tear. 


S.  That  which  glvi 


nia.  Mr,  fat,  f*ll; 


it.  IMr;       plna,  pin;      ndu,  aot,  mOve;       tUia,  tub,  bull;       all,  poondi 


immbu  dfliired  ffooJ;  one  Id  wbom  tnut 
or  njnlldmic*  I*  putoed.  '  A  young  gsntls- 
uuui  of  gnftt  Acrpft '    JftHSv^ir. 

4.  Tba  object  of  hope;  U)«  (blag  hopad  lor. 

—Parlorn  hepf.    Sea  DBdar  FoUOKH. 


mt  iV^ 


I  cherlih  m  daalre  ot  goodi 


iU*(  tlut  it  U  obulubla.- 


— Sope,  J^ptd  Sea  under  KxracT. 
R^(hap),cl.  To  deiira  vltli  eipecUUua. 
or  wtUi  ■  belief  lo  tbe  poHlblllEy  or  pro- 
■pect  ol  DbUlnlng;  to  look  forward  lo  u  da- 
•Inble  with  the  ■nltclpaUoDul  ubUlDlng. 
'  1  do  hapt  good  dAyL '    ShtUt. 


(Scnlcb.  ]— e.  A  iloplng  pUln  between  rldgei 

KiifcAoH,  SUdAim,  EutAnw.  «c. 
Hap«All  (hap'lMl>  o.     1.  Pnll  of  hope  or 
daalra,  with  expectmUon. 


HoptftartifipTuli  1.  AboyarrouDcmmn; 
freqnantlj,  anlJierfHt  or  dlaal  paled  jDBUg 
nun:  often  with  the  apltheB  younff. 

Boptfnlly  Cbap'fRl-llV  ode.     in  1  hopaful 
tlcip^m       """"      "'■""' 


UTDund  lor  hope. 
Hoiwltfl,  BoDitB  (hApltl  n.  [Altar  Pro- 
leaior  Uoft,  of  Kdinbargh.]  A  truiiparant, 
IlghUcolound  mlnnnJ.  contUtlng  chieOj  ol 
oxide  of  line  and  a  Urga  proportion  of 
waEar.  fonnd  In  tha  cahmba  mine!  ot 
"-     '        near  Ali-ia-Chapalla. 

hSplai).  a.    I  iSeaUtute  of  hope: 
eipecUUoD  of  that  whlota  )•  d«- 


I  OlTlng  no  ground  of  hop*  or  aipecutlOD 
nl  fDOd ;  pnimlilng  notlilug  ileairable,  dea- 
perata;  a^  a  hootUu  oondlClon- — 3. t  Ud^ 
boped  for;  deepalred  ol;  unexpected. 
Thilte  Jiippj  cjrt 
To  Wew  tbc  li*^tUtl  prOTIKfl  ot  mr  bfl^Mbvr 

AtB-  Deaponding.  dcapmirlng,  deaperata,  In- 
runUite,  lrr«melll■bl^  ramedlleaa.  Irrepar- 
able. 

<bap1e>-]i).  adg.     Inahopalcaa 


See  Hor-TABD, 

Ho^twillltt  (bop'har-lotX  n.     [Parhipa 

from  kap,  for  hay,  to  cover,  and  harm, 

couae  eoTcring  ur  ooTurleL     V^ltten  alas 
HajOarleC. 


It  wltli  cotilldeot  «ipM-  I    Ing  It. 


and  expKtatlan  ol  ol 


_4  (hSp'ita-naa),  ».     SUI«  ol 
Ining  hopelna;  dMpulr. 
HOIMT  (hap'trl,  It.     One  that  bop**, 
Oop-aMtor  (liop'lakUr),  n.    1  daalar  In 

Bop-ilMt  (hop'U).  n.  A  rary  mull  cvleop- 
teroui  Inaect,  Haltiea  emeinna.  at  the  lama 
genua  with  tha  tumlp-Oea.  TCTrdeatnictiie 
to  hopa     U  la  aboDl  A  Inch  Id  length. 

Hop-n  (bop"!!!).  II.  A  tpeclea  of  Aphli  {A . 
kamalii,  moat  daatnictln  In  tiop-pUot*- 


Ht^Ut    SMBopins. 

HopUiiiUji  (hop-kln'il-an).  n.  A  follower 
of  Dr.  ganiael  Htpkint.  of  COEUMCUcut. 
who  held  niDit  ol  the  CalYiDKIle  doctrlnoL 
aran  In  their  eitreme  form,  bat  njactsd 
the  dootilna  of  Impatad  ain  mod  Impnted 
rightaouDieaa.    Tba  baala  of  tha  aritam  la 


Dl  lb*  lalben 


..iU,  ■ 


from  It*  morfng  or  ahaklng; 

frame  of  boarda,  which  receiraa  tha  grain 
b«lan  It  piiirw  Into  the  trough  — S  Any 

form  or  uae:  *•.  (a)  a  boi  wUch  twelve* 
applet  to  conduct  them  Into  a  cruahlngmilL 
0)  A  box  or  fnnMl  for  nipplylDg  taA  lo  A 

conical  Teaael'  inependeil  train  the  celflng. 
containing  aand  aod  water  lor  the  uae  of  the 
cutter.  Sometlmea  called  ■  Hoppit—t.  A 
Teaael   bi  wbicb  •ead'Coni  li  carried    lor 

gmiel  from  a  dredglng- 

upon  opening    the   bottom,  tbe   mud  or 

Eatal  la  allowed  lo  fall  out    Called  alao 
opper-baryt.—^  pL  A  play  In  which  per- 

Boppt-'bar  (hop'ir-boiY  n.'  A  rake  moVlng 
In  a  circle:  tued  In  mllb  to  dnw  tbe  meal 


it  with  a 


Itlalla. 
RoppoatarM,! 

ihlpa  by  Chaua 


mlerpreted  *warl 


lOPPat  (hop'etV  n.  1.  A  hand-baaket. - 
1  Id  mining,  the  dlib  oted  by  minen  lo 
maaaure  thebore  bt-S.  Sm  BOPnk.  He). 
*  An  infant  in  artna  CTorkahln.] 
Iop-plck«r  (hop'plfc.*r),  n.  One  Ibat  picki 
~r  gathera  hope. 


the  oocnpalUm 
Tbe  act  of  one  who 


peraoni  For  the  parpote  ol  dancing. 
Hopplnc-dlok  (hop'ing-dlk).  h.  The  local 
name  n  a  ipeciea  of  thiuih.  the  ifeniJd 
lflua«nM,  a  bird  oommon  In  Jamaica,  who, 
in  bill  Urely  and  familiar  manner<  u  well 
aabie  blmnave.  hli  clear,  rich,  and 
tbe  Engllih 


[a  llrely 
a  hli  table  plumage,  hli 
--"— »ng,  giMllj 


vulatiotu  in  tbe  price 


in  colour,  wllb  a  black 


Important  aen<«  bf  deMroying  them. 
Rip-tnfST,  Hop-frMhltr  ihopfmw-fl, 
blip' froth -Bt),  n,     A  Ipeclat  ol   froth-lb 

.._._....  -  -  iai,frnpta).  wtHtih  Aom  aadi 
ip-plantatlona,  where  It  aoma- 
s  In  gmu  niolUUde*.     It  la 


MpAropAn 
tUinage  In 


a  appeara  In  gmu  niolUlade*.     1 


ear  together  to  preT 

^"hmr^aa,  to  Aefvie  an  nnni^hoTH.' 
'aupnUitloutly  *<i^Hf  In  the  tnili  and 
neta  ol  inperfiuona  opinlona.'  Dr.  H.  Hon. 

HOPPI*  Ouip'pH.  n.  A  tetter  lor  the  legi  ol 
horaea  or  olber  aninula  when  turned  out  to 
gnue:  ueed  chiefly  In  tiu  plniaL 

Hoppo  (hop-pAX  n.  InCbln«h{a)anoTeneer 
ol  commerce;  a  collector  h)  A  trlbnnal 
wboae  function  It  l>  to  oollect  tbit  portion  of 


Hoppr  (hop'i),  a.     Abounding  wltb  bopa; 
bAtlug  the  flavour  ol  hop*. 

'  (hop'akochXn.   A  child'!  guna, 


Hop-utter  (liop'iet-t  .. 
hopa;  an  initrunienl  tor  planting  bopt, 

Hop-trefoll  (hop'tr«-[uU).  n.  L  A  plant, 
TVt/aliuiHprDcu  inteiu,  oryallow-doTcr,  nM. 
order  LeguminoaK,  ruulily  dittlnguiahed 
from  tba  other  clorera  by  ita  bunch  <rf  yellow 
Oowen  withering  to  the  bright  brown  of  a 
atroblle  of  hop*,  whkh  11  li  not  unlike  th 
general  aapecL  It  boa  been  uaed  for  farm 
putpoac(.but  l>  ol  little  value.— 1.  A  lar- 


3m  treloll  by  lU 
he  lUlk  ot  Uie  bop- 
a  (hop'jSrd,  hop"- 


ry  circlet,  hour  llnea  or  clrcteamark- 
rtoiiglobet,  dlali.^.— ^DraTV 


plan  lit  for  the  keeping  of  treaanre.   Chau- 

Horde  ffiBrilX  n.    [Fr,  D.  0.  »orde,  Turk. 

termapecincaily  applied  to  a  tnbe.  clan,  or 
nee  of  Aalatic  or  otJiei  nomada  dwelling  In 


Hoida  (bAixll  i.(  To  Utd  hi  honle*;  lo 
huddle  together  like  tbe  memberi  of  aml- 

HndUIl,  HortVUie  (bor'd«-ln),  n,  [From 
L  Aonftum,  barley.]  A  inbatance  obtained 
from  barley  by  kneading  with  water;  it  ap- 
pe*n  lo  be  a  mliture  ot  itarch,  cellular 
UiBue,  and  a  nitrogen-containing  body. 

Honlaolam  Chor-cM'o-lum),  n.    |k.  dim.  of 

on  the  edge  ot  the  eyelldTto  called  from  iU 
being  ot  the  tiae  or  thapc  of  a  grain  of  bmx- 

Hordenm  (hor'dt-iim). 


which  barley  belongt.    Tbe  >p«c 
or  (a)  cereal  barleya-H  Aetsit 


c  luck;     a,  t«;     i.iob; 


n&eiB,  U 


d,  bi  which  all  three  flowenof  tba 

apikeleta  an  perfect  and  lertUe;  B.  du- 
ficikum,  the  two.nwed,  In  which  only  the 
centnl  flont  ii  fertile,  and  the  two  Klena 
abortlte:  (i)  wild  harleya-H.  wwrinum, 

CUnt.  and  morilHiiuni.  For  further  bl- 
natlon  m  lo  tbe  cereal  twrleyi  aee  under 
BlHLkT.  Of  the  meadow  barlan,  B.  pra- 
lenaaonlyiiof  any  importance  Itt  herbage 
li  iweet  and  nuttltjoua,  and  when  the  Held 
ia  conatantly  depaatured  It  la  a  good  Aieclea 
tu  encourage;  but  ita  long  awnt.  rough  with 
Uttle  prolectiou  for  their  whole  lepgtb. 
render  them  highly  prejudicial  in  hay,  for 
being  Yery  brittle  Uiey  readllv  break  up 
Into  amall  lengthi  which  aUck  beneath  the 
tongue  or  in  the  gunu.  creating  great  irrl- 
tati'in.  iweUing  of  the  mouth,  and  Inablltb 
to  eat  H.  nurinuTii  growl  on  old  walla 
and  ta  waile  placea. 

w,  wig;     wh,  ■*!■;    th.  anira.><Se*  KIT. 


Hoi«kl  a.     Hovy:  gnv;  miutr;  moDld] 

lOTdJd.     Oaueer;  ^tikt, 
BoratKnuul  (bflrliounLl),  n.     [A.  Su.  Adn 

Ahiu,  bou-bound— Mr,  hour,   gns-    *" 


BoTlK  (bd-rl'iX  n.  A  genu  ot  Soatii  Amoi- 
cui  cDla(vMrciu>  inaecta.  ot  tin  (vnlly 
CaaUiuidB,  whiMe  memben  m  anel)'  col- 
onnil  ui<l  ot  comptntiielr  luge  liie. 

BOTlMn  niD-rl'ion),  n  lOr  AoriiAn,  trom 
kcKM.  (o  bound,  from  Asnw.i  limit:  lit  that 
vhlchbrnindL]  1.  Tbe  drifts  which  boundi 
that  pun  of  the  euth'a  luilus  Tiilble  to  ■ 
■pectator  fmm  a  glten  point:  the  ippiireDt 
junction  of  the  earth  and  >ky;  more  itrlctly, 
B  plaoe  which  Ui  a  tangent  to  the  earth'a 
nirface  attheplaceortbeipectalor,eit<nded 
on  all  tldei  Ull  II  li  bounded  by  the  iky: 
called  the  SentAte,  Vinblr,  or  Apparent 
Horizon.  —  2.  An  Imaginary  gntt  circle, 
parallel  totheaenalbiehoriioo.wlioae  plane 


:b  Jrldn 


t™f»Uc 


equal  parts  or  liBDlTapherei :  called  the  Jla- 
tvmal  or  Celeilial  lliiriion.  —  3.  In  gtot.  a 
well-marked  formation  which  may  aerne  aa 
a  itaitlng. point  from  which  to  itudy  all  the 

gtot.  aald  ot  toulli  or  ilrala  which  appear 
to  be  of  the  tame  a^.^Z/criron  of  a  jfioiie, 

the  globe  li  nied"  Uo'thii  arsHTer^con- 
centrtc  clrclee,  which  contain  the  moathi 
and  dafi  of  Uie  year,  the  correapondlng 
alsna  and  deRreea  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
UilTtT-two  pc^t*  of  the  compu*.  —Arlifleial 
Aoruon.a  contrlrance  for  enabling  the  nar- 
Insr  to  obtain  altitude!  of  the  heavenly 
bodlei  when  the  horizon  of  the  sea  la  ob- 
Kurad  by  tog,  or  concealed  bj  biterrenlns 
land.  It  coiulata  of  a  amall  hollow  trough 
containing  qnickillver  or  any  other  flu^, 
the  aarfiice  of  which  aflorda  a  relleclod 
Image  of  a  celestial  body.  By  optica  It  It 
ahowo  that  the  angle  lubtended  at  the  eye 

of  the  itar'i  altitude:  thiiangle  then  being 
meatured  and  halved,  the  iliitade  of  (he 
atarlitound.— Zltfiii/eAeAonion.  Seeunder 


n-clmufho-i 


radU  01  a  qoa  . 
half  of  ttaelore-glaai  iiillTered,  whil 
other  half  la  tnnaparent,  In  order  tbi 
object  may  be j±----i-.l 1.  .. 


m  directly  through  It;  ^e 
u'tfred  above  acid  below,  but 
tlMi*  ia  a  trmnaparsDt  itdpe 


Borismtal  diuf,  a  dial  drawn  on  a  plai 
parallel  to  the  hortion.  baring  ItsgDomi 


daajgned  — 


d[  artUlery  at  ptrintblank  range,  or  at  low 
angles  of  eleration,  —  Hmionial  ia^.  In 
bat.  a  laal  the  upper  aurfice  of  whlcb  makes 
a  right  angle  i^Ith  the  stem.  —  iToriionlal 
lint.  In  ptrrp.  the  Interaectlnn  of  lh«  borl- 
ZtiUtal  and  perspective  planea  — /Toriamtaf 
paroXlox.  See  FlBALLAX.  —  Horizontal 
plant,  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon  or 
not  Inclined  to  it;  In  perfp.  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  paaalng  throu|pi  the  eye  and 
CDtting  the  penpectlTe  plane  at  right  angles. 
—Horuaniai  prt^ecUnn,  a  projection  made 
on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon.— Uorv 

whlch  lt"^ia  on  or^trikea  a  horizontal 

plane,  whatever  be  the  angle  0(  elecatlnn. 

—  Hn^LZohtoi  root.  In  bot   a  root  which 

lies  horizontally  on  the  ground. 
HoTlMlltaUtr  Iho'ri.ion-tal'Tl.U},  n.     The 

state  of  being  horizontal. 
Hortlontl^(bo-rt-ton't«l-lil.  m(o,     in 

a  horizontal  direction  or  position;  on  a 

level;  aa,  a  ball  carried  horaontaUv- 


Horn(homXi  TA.Si 


i.aoIh.  A 


.    Cog. 


horn.  The  Heh  Mmi,  Chald.  Aamd,  Anb. 
gamun,  a  boni.  have  a  remarkable  almllar- 
fty  of  form.  ]  L  A  hard  projection  growliK 
on  the  heads  of  certain  animals,  and  putf- 
cularly  on  cloven- footed  quadrupeds,  uaually 
of  considerable  length  and  tennlnatluff  In 
a  point    Rorna  are  generally  bent  oi 

Ing.  and  those  ot  some  --'— > 

Except  in  the  pronsbr 


ispiraL 


eathottr 


tirelyolbi 


uallj. 


gln^lymsde  of  hon 


lb)  A  drlDklng-cup.  trom  having  been  oii' 

•oy  material  containing  aa  much  aa  can  be 

swallowed  at  a  drau^bt :  a  beaker ;  hence, 

(*)ThecomncopU,  or  bora  of  plenty,  ■FrulU 
andaowentromAmalthBta'iAeni.'  Jf^Ion. 
(A  A  nleiull  for  holding  powder  for  Immed- 
iate use,  because  originally  made  of  horn:  a 
powdar-Hask.  —  1.  Anything  occupying  the 
relative  position  of  a  horn,  or  projecting  like 
It;  apecltVcally.  (b)  a  long  projection,  fre- 
quently   '    "     "  "'       ""     


wot  a. 


il  withdrawing  its  feelers 
1}  An  eitremlty  of  the 


subdivided  stream. 


CK 


■cnph,  or  a  8a> 
,  appoaring 


nons.    This  was  dons  by  a  meueoger- 
ml,  who  proreeded  to  the  cross  of  Edln- 

3  blsata  with  a  bom,  by  which  the  pcnoD 


HOBNBOOK 

waa  understood  lobe  proclaimed  rebel 
king  for  contempt  of  his  authority. 
Horn  (horn),  e.  t    1.  To  fnmltb  with 
to  give  thesh^M  of  a  horn  to. —£.  To 
to  wear  boms;  to  cuckold. 

Hom-bUUl  (honi'band),  n. 

HonLb8k]t(hom'ba},n.  The  gaiibb  (which 
.  [Ree  BIAS.) 
An  animal  with 


A  band  of  tnun- 


(hom'btro). 


«.  CannnM  £tlutt 
Hani-b«an  (boro'btet}, 

HombUl  (horo'bll).  n.     A  ver?  dngnli 
African  and  East  Indian  genna  ofMrt 


of  the  bili.  and  tor  an 
irotuberance  by  wbicb 
rly  ai  huge  as  the  blU 


Itself,  and  of  cellular  structure  within,  and 
tbuinmarkaldylight.  The rblnoceros ham- 
bill  {B.  rAinoKT^  U  almost  the  size  of  a 
turkey.  otablackGolDur,eiceptonthe  lows- 
part  of  the  beUy  and  Up  of  the  tall,  which 
are  white.  It  has  a  sharp-pointed,  sllsbttj 
curved  bill,  about  10  Inches  long,  stufhir- 
nlshedatlhe  base  of  Ibe  upper  mandible  with 
an  Immense  appendage  in  the  form  of  an  tn- 
rertedhom.  nie  hombllli  are  euniioroaa. 


I  aod  gllttcitnit 


n  Ita  hoinlike  cleavai 


the  mutt  of  contused  crystalliuUloo,  a|i- 
peering  In  mazaea  composed  ot  lamlu, 
aclcular  crystala  or  fibres,  various] j  aggre- 
gated. Ita  prevailing  colours  are  black  and 
green.  It  enters  largely  Into  the  compoai-. 
tlon  and  forms  a  constituent  part  of  setetal 

atltUBPt  Dl  sevenl  species  ot  mctamorvhk- 
rockz,  aa  gnelas  and  granlla  lu  chttt 
varieties  are  Iremollte.  acUnollla,  n^b- 
rite.  pargaslta,  and  aabestua  Ita  chi^  coD- 
Btitucnts  are  silica,  magnesia,  and  alnndiia. 
Homblaiule-rock  (bom'bleod-Tok),  >>.    A 


norphlc  c 


d  IDCk,  i 


compound  of  hornblende  and  felspar. 

BoniblBiLde-achlit  (hom'blend-BbiatX  *■ 
A  slaty  variety  of  hornblende,  genenllr  in- 
cluding felspar  and  aralns  of  quarta;  H  la  of 
a  dark  green  or  black  c^ionr. 

Bomhlaitae-ilttto  (homlilcnd-alAt),  n.     A 

Crtmaiy  rock  composed  ot  crystala  of  hovis* 
lende.  often  Intermixed  with  lelsw.  It 
Is  generally  ot  a  distinct  slaty  structure. 
BomblendlC  (hom-blend'ik).  a.  Contain- 
ing hornblende;  rraemlillng  hornblende.— 
HomhUruiit  granite,  a  varied  of  granite  bi 
which  hornblende  Is  added  to  tbe  ordinal; 
components ;  it  hornblende  replana  Mka 
the  compound  la  a  syenite 
(which  seel 

Homblotnr  (honi'bia-f^ 

n.    One  (hat  bkowa  a  ban. 

Bornlxwk  (hom'imiiX  >>> 

1.  In  former  limes,  the  list 

hook  of  cblldren.  or  (hat  In 

which  they  learned   Outi 

I  letters:  so  called  from  the 

I  tnnaparenl  bom  eovertni: 

placed  over  the  tingle  patn 

of   which  It   naoaUir  oan- 

-^  elated,  the  whole  belngltird 

handle.  It  generally  con- 
tained (he  alphabet  in  Roman  and  small  Irt- 
tera,  seven]  rows  of  monoayllabla,  and  Uh 


nu.  (Ilr.  fat,  1*11:       mi,  met,htr;       pine,  pin; 


■"'"*■■*  bor 
barnidUIer 


(Whlcl 


HOaH-BTTO 


uiiig  th«  tint  prinolplea  of 


ii'lUril),  n.  A  truupuvnt 
pliU  tu  UH  OD  cbarti,  either 
or  tor  iDsUDrnlislMl  por- 
nt  tliB  direction  of  ths  wind 

(hofn-dli-tem-pir),  »,    A 

>S«cttDg  the  tslunal  inb- 


,  a.      Fnniiihetl   with   or 

ilEli  hi:nu  m  Hid  lo  be 

nclora  Irom  the  aninii]  11- 
iroporciilouro(>ucli  bartOL 
taorndlion),   n.     The  gsn 


Bamed-iKindWMd,  n.      A  plant.  Zonni- 
c/uUiaoaliHtrU.    Wee  Zivntr"— ■  • ' 

Homaa-iK] 
glTeo  lolh 

Bonud-«ai*uiur  (honid'ikr«m-«r). 

lumlDhl,  4B  eltTmordlOAfy  Hnuth  An 
(p.  cantula\  hilling  ■  ton 


deulB  I: 


HonutOiar  ' 
trDDi  AwTi, 


—2  One  who  wjndt  or  blowi 
Seola  lav,  one  who  hjid  been  put  to 
[A.  Su.  hirntt,  kurml. 


a.  Su.  kotnUra.  lit  born-hunr,  O.  Aamut, 
a  honiel.J  1.  An  lutcct  of  the  eenui  V^igu 
or  w«p  {Vttpa  crabn),  macb  larger  and 

■eiere  pain  b^  lu  itlng.     lt<  neat  l>  con- 

Biper,  and  li  often  placed  In  a  hollow  tree- 
enc«— £  knj  one  who  gim  particular 

ne'jean. 
'■  mV:  to 


itrueoDi; 
111  Q^t  !■ 


on  Ibe  bMd  inppoMd 

(SeeBuBa.S.)  Thbnu .... 

Mpeclally  appropriated  to  the 
owl,  hnm  nirl nr  tiagln  n-rllffwh 
It  inhabIM  the      ^^    -  - 
In  thii  eountrr. 
ol  game.  ■*  tan 
lamale  la  larger  I 


idotOWI  E 


srfli  of  Edrope.  but  It 

.     Itfeedaonthelaigeri 
■a  tawni.  hana,  gmuae.  itc 


whlteeggl. 
Hom-plka  (homVlk).  »■ 

"■ ^h  (which  ioe). 

rtiom'BlpX  n. 


Bother 


rota 


ooden  pipe  i 
tomdng  the 

.  llTeIr  dance  tuile,  now  general])'  written 

._  comniiai  time.     The  wetlicnc —  ■ 

Tha  CoUtfje  Hornpipe  l>  of  dopU 


Tht  CiMtge  Hornpipe  it  at  dopU  meuDre. 

Such  tuna  were  uo  dOQbt  orlalnallj  com- 

poeed  tor  the  Initnunent  thA  bean  the 

>f  a  iprlghiljr 

Inated  in  Eng- 

Uth  wilorTlt 


>ng  Britlth 


—To  bri'ig  a  iifl  if  ha 


Hor^tWt  (buru'tiil).  a,     Hnrlug  •  hoofi 

BonifDl  <hom'f«l>.  "-  Ai  ninth  aa  a  horn 
holda:  aaid  of  a  drinklng-cup  or  powder- 

Hornle  (hom'l),  n  A  name  glren  In  Scot- 
land lo  the  dent.  Id  allulon  to  the  bomi 
wllb  which  he  U  aenerallr  repreaentad. 

Banilr  (hom'l.fl).  e.l.  To  ^tow  homi 
upon;  lohotu:  to  cuckold.    IKarv.] 


nilt*  coluiulil  of  hoi  smoke 
IHiun  are  luuallr  emitted.     Ho: 
onlrframsto  10  (rtci  in  height,  ai 
lug  to  fliuuboldt  are  not  enipt 

riilia  of  the  larger  ralcanoea. 


dance  inppoied  to  havi 
land,  very  popular 

Uunially  pertomn . 

Bom-POOk  (hom'pokX  n. 
poi  in  which  the  pimpli 


Hom-popsr  (bon'pop-pl},  n- 
HBrntd-poppg. 
Hom-prwiwpwm'prea^r),  - 


heat  Into  moulda, 

BoniH)iilckiUvar,  n.  See  Horn-hibcuht. 
Hom-ah&Tliift   jhorn'ehlir-lngi),   n.  pi. 

Scnplnn  or  taaplngi  of  the  honu  of  deer 
Horn-idlTBr  (hom'iU-vAr).  n.     Chloride  c 

allver:  ao  called  becauie  when  fuaed  It  ai 

Hont^MlX>ra^*™"'  A  gray  or  lUlci 
Hom-ipoon  (hom'ipOD).  n.     A  ipoon  mad 

Homitona  (honi'itlln),  n.  A  •lUceont  etoni 
a  enb-speclei  ot  quartf.  It  li  dlrlded  b 
Jameaon  Into  ipllnterr.  conchoida],  an 
wood-itone.  See  Ckeht:  I^lan-tdm. 
under  Ltdian  ;  ToucuaTOKi 

HOUL-Ihntiibl  (horn'thumi  n.  A  nlcknaic 
for  a  pickpocket.  In  alloMon  to  an  old  ei 
pedlent  of  cutpuivei,  who  placed  a  caae  ( 
tlihnble  of  hom  oD  their  Aiumbi  to  reMi 
edge  of  theii  knife  In 


bT  teoail 


protected  bj  dltchei,  and  ran  etnlght  n] 
the  ravelin,  haitlon.  or  curtain  offlie  main 
defence,  ao  that  the  ditch  nay  be  swept  by 

Homwitttlhoni'wtrt),  n.  A  noating  aquatic 
plant  ol  the  genus  Ceratophyllum,  nat  order 
Ceratophyllaceie.  The  genua  contains  only 
one  ipecies.  C.  dememim.  which  It  eommun 
In  pools  and  alow  itreuna  In  most  parti  ot 
the  world. 

BoniWT«Ck(honi'rak].n.   Sams  as  f  lajrro 

Honi7(horn'l),a.  1,  Conilitlng  or  composed 

peinnceoToompniUon.  'The  ravens  wltli 
nomv  beiki.'  Jtttfon—J.  Hard;  eitalDitln)( 
ciUoaitlei.'  'Hli  homy  till.'  Drydtji. - 
S.    Having  horns  or  curving  pieces  like 

ApaUa'tBlfl. 'hciha/uahd  A«r>U  tww.  Jrlfugka. 

HontT'rrot  (hom'l-trogX  ".  The  promi- 
nence to  the  hollow  ot  a  hone's  toot. 

Homy-wlnk  fhom'l-wingk),  n.  a  pi«ular 
name  for  the  lapwing. 

Horo«r»phy  (h*r-og'ra-n).  n.    IGr.  Aa™, 

theh'oun— !.  Th'eartotconatrucllnglnitni- 

wstches,°dlils°  dicing.      "      ' 
Horolog*  (h6r'o-]o]),  K,     [Fr.  HotdIoj*.  L. 
hw^/t^ujA,  Gr.  Affru o^ton — h&m,  hour,  ind 
legd,  to  (elLI    I.  A  piece  of  mechanlm  tor 

piece  ol  any  kind.— Z.  I  A  tervant  who  called 


writes  on  hnroiogr. 
Horoloilc,  Barolaslcil  (hOr-olaJIk.  hOr- 

o-lofik-al),  a.     1.  Pertaining  to  aliorologe 

or  to  horology  ~  E.  In  AdI.  opening  and 

doling  at  certain  houn;  lald  of  flowers. 
Horoloftosnqilwr  (har-a-lo]'l-ag"ra-ier),  n. 

A  makerof  Glochsordlala 
BoTOlo^ocnplila    (bAr^-loJI-O-gnf-lk), 

«.    Pertaining  to  horologlugraphy. 
BorolOglaCTkptkr  (her-o-lo]'l4g"ra-fl), 

'Ir.  Aura,  hour,  Itfliw,  "--' — '  '^' ' 


J'l-um).  Jk    IL.I 
Clock,  a  aouthem  const 

paiUng  through  Canopoi  to  the 
■omjiem  part  ot  ^Aiuwu.  —  HtjttAo^vm 
Flora  or  f'lora'i  Clock.  In  bat  a  Uble  of  the 
houn  at  which  the  flowenot  certain  plants 
ooen  and  close  In  a  dven  locality. 

n.     (Or.  hSraUgrS— 


for  meanrtiig  and  indii 


idicating  portions  01 


,..,.  o-melTlk-al),  «.    (From 

tn^.)    Belonging  lo  horomclry,  or  lo 

aiurement  M  time  by  houn  and  sab- 

ordinate  dliUotia. 

BoromatrT  <hOr-om'et-rl),  n.      [Or.   Aim, 
boor,   snd  nulnni.  measure.)     The   art. 


Bubordlna 


dlvlalon 


roccnpTlng 

—- „  ^ Ing  a  denie.  coinug  a 

ridge-head,  or  protecldng  buUdlngi^  the 
-iclndlng  of  which  lu  the  original  encefaite 
wonld  b»Te  eitended  It '-  —  ' — 


■  eortalB.  ud  oaually 


— -OP'WT 

darr,  and  opttr,  on* 

S,  to  lee.l    !□  opliet.  ■  straight 
rough  the  point  wl 
meet,  and  muiillel  b 

BorOMOpe  (hOr'os-k6pX 
AonnlTjpoi,  a  horoscope— nun., 
itspeA,  lovleworconilder.!    Mi 
an  obeerratloD  made  of  the  as] 
heavens  at  a  particular  moment,  as  the 
ment  of  a  penon'a  birth,  br  which  thi 
trolcger  claimed  ""  '---■-"  ■■--  ------ 


--— opnplla 

,  (torn  Or. 
r,  and 


'a  life;  eapeclatly. 


8.  fi     ].  i"b;      B,  Fr.  Ion; 


H0R08C0PER 
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the  tign  of  the  zodiac  rising  above  the  hori- 
zon at  such  a  moment,  (b)  A  scheme  or 
figure  of  the  twelve  houses,  or  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  in  which  is  marked  the  dis- 
position of  the  heavens  at  a  given  time,  and 
by  which  astrologers  formerly  told  the  for- 
tunes of  persons,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  stars  at  the  time  of  their  birth. 

The  roost  imporunt  part  of  the  tky  in  the  astrolo- 
ger's consideration  was  that  sisni  of  tne  zodiac  which 
rose  at  the  moment  of  the  chilas  birth;  this  was,  pro- 
perly spealcing.  the  Aorv/rtf/e  asceadant.or  first  house. 

2.  A  kind  of  planisphere,  invented  by  John 

of  Padua.— 3.  A  table  of  the  length  of  the 

days  and  nights  at  all  places. 
Horoscoper,  Horoscopist  (hdr'ot-kdp-^r, 

hCr-os'kop-iBt),  n.    One  versed  in  horoscopy. 
Horosooplo,  HoroBOoplcal  (hOr-os-kop'^ik. 

hdr-os-kop'ik-alX  a.  Relating  to  horoscopy. 
HorOBOOpy  (hdr-oslco-pi),  n.    1.  The  art  or 

practice  of  predicting  future  events  by  the 

disposition  of  the  stars  and  planets.— 2.  The 

aspect  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  a  child's 

birth. 
Horowe,t  a.    [A.  Sax.  horig,  filthy,  horu, 

filth.]    Foul.    Chaucer. 
Horrendoiut  (hor-ren'dus),  a.    Fearful; 

frightful     Watts. 
Horrent  (hor'rent),  a.   (L.  horrens,  horretitit, 

ppr.  of  homo,  to  bristle.]    Standing  erect 

as  bristles ;  covered  with  bristling  points ; 

bristling. 

with  briffht  emblazonry  and  homni  arms.  Milton. 
We  have  a  life  quite  rent  asunder,  horrent  with 
asperities  and  chasms,  where  even  a  stout  traveller 
might  have  faltered.  Carlylt. 

Horrible  (hor'ri-bl),  a.  [L.  horrtbUit,  from 
horreo,  to  stand  on  end,  to  bristle,  to  be 
rough,  to  be  terrified;  allied  to  Skr.  harf, 
to  be  delighted,  and  to  have  the  hairs  of 
the  body  erect  from  pleasure  or  fear.] 
Exciting  or  tending  to  excite  horror;  dread- 
ful; terrible;  shocking;  hideous;  ns,  a  hor- 
rible figure  or  sight;  a  horrible  story. 

A  dungeon  horriblt  on  all  sides  round.     Uilton. 

Syn.  Dreadful,  frightful,  fearful,  terrible, 
horrid,  sliocldng,  hideous. 

Horrlldeness  (hor'ri-bl-nes).  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  horrible:  hi- 
deousness;  dreadfulness ;  terribleiiess. 

HorrlUete,tn.  Horribleness.  Chaucer. 

Horribly  (hor'ri-bli).  adv.  1.  In  a  hor- 
rible manner;  dreadfully;  terribly;  as, 
horribly  loud;  horribly  afraid.  Hence 
—2.  Excessively;  venr  much.  *!  will 
be  horribly  in  love  with  her.'  Shaktpere. 

Horrid  (hor^ridX  a.  [L.  horridus,  from 
horreo,  to  stand  on  end.  See  Horri- 
ble.]    l.t  Rough;  rugged;   bristling. 

Horrid  with  fern,  and  intricate  with  thorn. 

Dryifen. 

2.  Fitted  to  excite  horror;  dreadful; 
hideous;  shocking;  as,  a  horrid  spectacle 
or  sight 

Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  Mood, 
That  we  the  Mom'dtr  may  seem  to  those 
Which  chance  to  find  us.  SMoA. 

8.  Shocking;  very  offensive;  abomin- 
able.   IColloq.] 

Already  I  your  tears  survey. 
Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  say.  Pofit. 

Syn.  Frightful,  hideous,  alarming.shock- 
ing,  dreadful,  awful,  terrific,  horrible. 

Horridly  (hor'rid-li),  adv.  In  a  hor- 
rid or  dreadful  manner:   shockingly. 

Horrldnees  (hoi^rid-nesX  n.  The  quality  '' 
of  being  horrid:  hideonsness;  enormity.      * 

Horrific  (hor-rif'ikX  a.     [L.  horrifi- 
etu— horror,  horror,  and  /ado,  to  make,  to 
cause.  ]    Causing  horror. 

Let  .  .  .  nothing  ghastly  or  horr\fic  be  supposed. 

Is.  Taylor. 

HorrlfjT  (hor'ri-fl),  v.t  pret  *  pp.  horrified; 
ppT.horr{fuing.  [L.  horror,  horror,  and 
jaeio,  to  make,  to  cause.  ]  To  make  hoirible; 
to  strike  or  impress  with  horror. 

Horripilation  (hor^ri-pll-a^'shon),  n.  A  sen- 
sation of  motion  or  creeping  of  the  hair  of 
the  head,  resulting  from  disease,  terror,  or 
a  sudden  fright 

Horrlsonantt  (hor-ris'on-antX  a.  Horris- 
onous.    BlouHt. 

Horrlsonous  (hor-ris'on-usX  a.  [L.  horri- 
iouuM—horrto,  to  shake,  and  tonuM,  sound] 
Sounding  dreadfully;  uttering  a  terrible 
sound. 

Horror  (hor'rfirX  »»•  [L.  .from  horreo,  to  shake 
or  shiver,  or  to  set  up  the  bristles,  to  l>e  rough. 
See  HoRRlBLB.  ]  1. 1  A  shukiiig  or  trembling, 
as  of  the  surface  of  water;  a  niflling  or  rippl- 
ing. '  Such  fresh  horror  as  you  see  driven 
through  the  wrinkled  waves.     Chapman. 

'     ' '  iring,  as 


the  cold  fit  which  precedes  a  fever,  usually 
accompanied  with  a  contraction  of  the  skin 
into  small  wrinkles,  giving  it  a  kind  of  rough- 
ness. —3.  A  painful  emotion  of  fear,  dread,  and 
abhorrence;  a  shuddering  with  terror  and 
loathing;  a  feeling  inspired  by  something 
frightful  and  shocking. 

An  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  hiro.  Gen.  xv.  i3. 

Horror  hath  taken  hold  upon  me  because  of  the 
wicked  that  forsake  thy  law.  Fl  cxix.  53. 

4.  That  which  excites  horror  or  dread; 
gloom;  dreariness;  as,  the  horror$  of  war. 

The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger. 

Milton. 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.  l*of€. 

—The  horrors,  a  result  of  habits  of  inebria- 
tion; a  state  of  extreme  bodily  and  mental 
agitation,  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  customary  stimulus. 

Horror-stricken,  Horror-struck  (hor'rer- 
strik-n,  hor'r6r-struk),a.  Struck  with  horror. 

HorSft  n.  pL    Horses.    Chaucer. 

Horsde  combat  (hordekoh-bttX  [Fr.]  Dis- 
abled from  fighting :  rendered  useless. 

Horse  (hors),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Aor«  for  hros, 
by  a  metathesis  frequent  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
Comp.  Icel.  hross  (sometimes  hors),  O.Sax. 
O.H.G.  hros,  M.H.O.  ors,  Q.  ross,  D.  ros. 
Allied  to  Skr.  hrega  or  hlega,  neighing.] 
1.  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Squus  {E. 
eaballus),  constituting  with  the  ass,  zebra, 
and  quagga  the  family  Equida)  or  Solid- 
ungula.  (For  systematic  characteristics 
see  Equida)  Much  doubt  exists  as  to  tlie 
native  country  of  the  horse,  some  referring 
it  to  Central  Asia,  some  to  North  Africa, 
and  some  holding  that  it  is  indigenous  in 
many  regions.  It  is  also  matter  of  doubt 
whether  it  is  now  anywhere  to  be  found  in 
its  native  state,  the  wild  horses  of  the 
steppes  of  Tartary  and  other  regions  of  the 
Old  World  being  possibly  descendants  of 
animals  escaped  from  domestication,  while 
those  now  living  in  South  America  are  well 
known  to  have  sprung  from  the  cavalry 
introduced    by    the    Spaniards.      Fossil 


.^f)^ 


Horse. 

a,  Muule.  »,  Gullet,  c.  Crest,  d.  Withers,  e.  Chest 
y.  Loins.  £^,  Girth,  h.  Hip  or  ilium.  1,  Croup,  h.  Haunch 
or  quarters.  /,  Thigh.  w».  Hock,  h.  Shank  or  cannon. 
o.  Fetlock.  /,  Pastern,  f.  Shoulder-bone  or  scapula, 
r,  Elbow,  s.  Fore  thigh  or  arm.  /,  Knee,  m.  Coronet. 
V,  Hoof.    fr.  Point  of  hock.    jr.  Hamstring,    ms.  Height. 


2.  A  shnking,  shivering,  or  shndderfng, 


n.— 
in 


horses  have  been  found  associated  with  the 
mammoth  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  in 
the  drift  and  in  the  bone-caverns  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  twenty  species 
having  been  described  from  North  America 
alone,  although  no  horses  existed  in  America 
when  it  was  discovered  by  Columbus.  The 
horse  varies  much  in  form,  size,  and  char- 
acter with  the  climate  and  nature  of  the 
district  it  inhabits.  It  is  now  found  in 
greatest  perfection  in  England.  Two  breeds 
—namely,  the  large,  powerful,  black  breed 
of  Flanders,  and  Uie  Arabian— have  contri- 
buted more  than  all  others  to  develop  the 
present  English  varieties  from  the  original, 
comparativelv  light-limbed,  wiry  race  foxina 
bv  Cassar.  The  former  laid  the  foundation 
of  size,  strength,  and  vigour  for  draught- 
horses  and  for  those  anciently  used  in  war; 
while,  when  mailed  armour  was  laid  aside, 
and  the  horse  began  to  be  used  for  the  chase, 
the  latter  conferred  speed  and  endurance. 
The  ladies'  palfrey  is  largely  derived  from 
the  Spanish  genet,  a  small,  beantifnl,  fieet 
variety  of  the  Aloorish  barb.    The  hunter. 


characterixed  by  speed,  strength,  and  endur- 
ance, represents  the  old  English,  Flanders, 
and  Arabian  breeds.  The  race-horse  has  less 
of  Flemish  and  more  of  Arabian  blood. 
Other  leading  Tarieties  are  the  Suffolk 
Punch  and  Clydesdale,  both  chiefly  oi 
Flanders  blood,  and  the  best  for  draught 
and  agriculture;  and  several  varieties  of 
ponies,  at  Galloway,  New  Forest.  Shetlaml, 
&c.  Carriage,  riding,  and  other  horses 
combine  the  above  breeds  in  varying  de- 
grees, as  speed,  strength,  size.  Ac,  are  re- 
quired. Horses  are  said  to  have  '  blood ' 
or  'breeding'  in  proportion  as  thev  have 
a  creater  or  less  strain  of  Arab  blood  The 
wild  horse  of  Tartary  is  called  a  tasjMn, 
that  of  North  Africa  a  koomrah,  and  that  of 
America  a  mustang.the  last  being  descended 
from  European  parents  imported.—  2.  The 
male  animal.  In  distinction  from  the  female. 
8.  Cavalrv;  a  body  of  troopa  serving  ou 
horseback:  in  this  sense  it  nas  no  pTnral 
termination;  at,  a  thotisand  horse;  a  regi- 
ment of  horse. — 1  A  wooden  frame  with  leita 
for  supporting  something. —5.  A  wooden 
frame  on  whicm  soldiers  are  made  to  ride  by 
way  of  punishment:  sometimes  called  a 
Timber-mare.— 6.  In  minintf,  a  hard  part  of 
a  rock  occurring  in  the  middle  of  a  lode,  ami 
dividing  it  into  two  branches.  — 7.  AauA 
a  rope  extending  firom  the  middle  of  a  yard 
to  its  extremity  to  support  the  sailors  while 
they  loose,  reef,  or  furl  the  sails;  also,  a  Uiic  k 
rope  extended  near  the  mast  for  hoistin:; 
a  yard  or  extending  a  sail.  —  8.  In  prittt- 
ing,  an  apparatus  of  a  desk-like  shape, 
placed  on  the  bank  close  to  the  tympan  of 
tlie  press,  on  which  the  paper  to  be  printed 
is  laid.— 9.  Among  workmen,  work  charyed 
for  before  it  is  executed.—  Uorse.  as  a  pn  Ax 
in  a  compound  word,  often  implies  lai-ge- 
ness  and  coarseness;  as  Aorsr-chestuut.  horte- 
radish,  AorM-mussel.  Aor«e-play.  —  To  t^te 
horse,  (a)  to  set  out  to  ride  on  horseback. 
(b)  To  be  covered,  as  a  mare,  (c)  In  mining, 
to  divide  into  branches  for  a  distance:  sam 
of  a  vein. 

Horse  (hors).  v.t  pret  &  pp.  horsed; 

S pr.  horsittg.  1.  To  provide  with  a  hone; 
I  supply  a  horse  or  hornt- a  lor. 

My  lord.  Sir  John  Uiiifrc title  tutu  tl  we  back 
With  Joyful  tidings;  ami.  Ueui|^  better  A#rjr< 
Outrode  me.  ^haJk, 

He  talked  about  .  .  .  who  horsed  the  coach 
by  which  he  had  travelled  so  manya  time. 

Thacher^y. 

2.  To  sit  astride;  to  bestride. 

StaUs.  bulks,  windows. 
Are  smothered,  leads  ore   Ailed,  and   ridgca 

horsed 
With  variable  complexions,  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him.  SAmh. 

5.  To  cover:  said  of  the  male.— 4^  To 
place  on  the  back  of  a  horse ;  hence,  to 
take  on  one's  own  back. 

The  spirit  hors'd  him.  Uke  a  sark. 
Upon  the  vehicle  his  back.        Hmd^rmt. 

6.  To  place  (a  boy)  on  the  back  of  an- 
other for  the  purpose  of  flogging  hiRL  — 
To  horse  on,  to  drive  on ;  to  push,  as  m 
person  or  work.    [Slang  j 

Horse  (hors),  v.i  1.  To  get  on  horse- 
back.—2.  Among  woriunen,  to  chaige 
work  before  it  is  executed. 

Horse,  t  a.    Hoarse.    Chaueer. 

Horse-ant  (hors'antX  n.    See  Hoib«E- 

EUNET. 

Horse-arm  (hors^^rmX  n.    In  mining, 
the  part  of  the  horse- whim  to  whjiU 
horses  are  attached. 
Horse -artUlery  (hors'ikr-tfl-W-ri),    « 
MiliL  a  branch  of  field-artillery  specialty 
equipped  to  manoeuvre  with  cavalry,  havm.: 
lighter  guns  than  ordinary  field  •artiller>. 
and  aU  the  gunners  mounted  on  horsebai  k 
Smyth. 

HorselMUdC  (hors^MkX  n.  The  back  of  a 
horse,  partlculariv  that  part  of  the  back  ou 
which  the  rider  aits :  used  generally  in  the 
phrase  on  horsebaeh,  that  is,  mounted  or 
riding  on  a  horse. 

I  saw  them  sahite  on  horsebaeh.  Skmt 

Horse-balm  (hors^m).  n.  Collinsonia.  an 
American  genus  of  strong-scented  labiate 
plants,  having  large  leaves,  and  fiowen  of « 
yellowish  colour. 

Horse-barraidci  (horslw-raksX  n.  |rf.  Bar^ 
racks  for  cavalry. 

Horsebean  (hors'b^nX  n  A  small  fleUl- 
bean  usually  given  to  norsea. 

Horseblock  Chorsa)lokX  n^  1  A  block  nr 
stage  on  which  one  steps  in  mounting  and  di»< 
mounting  from  a  horse.— 2.  A  stiuare  frame 
of  strong  boards  employed  by  excavattirs  to 
elevate  the  ends  of  their  wheeling  planka. 


Fute.  ftir.  fiit,  ff^II;       m§.  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mdve;       tObe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U.  Sc.  abtine;      y.  8c.  fry 
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Hontboat  (hoiVbdtX  n.  l.  A  boftt  uied  in 
wmveying  honet  over  a  river  or  other  water. 
1  A  boat  moved  by  honea;  a  ipedea  of 
farry-boat 

Hone-box  (horsl>okaX  n.  A  closed  carriace 
or  vehicle  for  traneporting  horaes  by  raU- 
way;  ao  incloeure  for  honea  in  a  veaieL 

HOneboy  (honlK>IX  n.  A  boy  employed  in 
dreuins  and  tending  honea;  a  8tM>le>boy. 

HOrte-brmmblo  (bon'bram-blX  n.  A 
brier;  a  wild  roM. 

Hono-breakar  (honl>rik-«rX  n.  i.  One 
whose  employment  ia  to  toeak  or  tame 
hones,  or  to  teach  them  to  draw  or  carry.— 
2.  A  female  of  the  demi-monde:  generally 
accompanied  by  the  epithet  pretty.    '  The 

J»r«<(yAorw-6rMW«rf  of  Rotten-row.'  Times, 
Slang] 
OTM-oanta  (honlcaahi-aX  n.  A  legumi- 
nooi  plant  (Cathocarpu$  javanimu)  bearing 
long  poda  which  contain  a  black  cathartic 
pnip,  used  in  Hindustan  as  a  horse  medi- 
cine. 

Horae ■  cheitnnt  (hon'chea-natx  n.  [Prom 
the  seeds  having  been  formerly  ground  as 
food  for  AofWf.]  The  popular  name  of  a 
handsome  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  (ifisculus) 
belonging  to  the  nat  order  Saplndacea,  hav- 
ing large  opposite  digitate  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal panicles  of  showy  white,  yellow,  or 
red  flowers.  ^.  Hivpciattanum  (the  com- 
mon horse-chestnut)  is  familiar  to  every 
one,  and  has  been  long  cultivated  In  Britain. 
The  seeds  are  large  and  farinaceous,  and 
have  been  used  aa  food  for  animals ;  they 
are  bitter,  and  have  been  employed  as  a 
sternutatory:  the  bark  is  bitter,  astrinsent, 
and  febrifugal  It  Is  said  to  have  neen 
brought  from  Constantinople  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Northern  Asia. 
Three  other  species  are  found  In  North 
America,  where  they  are  popularly  known 
under  the  name  of  mtckeye. 

Hone-cloth  (hon'kloth),  n.  A  cloth  to 
cover  a  horse. 

Hone  couper,  Hone-cowper  (horslcoup- 

teX  n.  [Hone,  and  8c.  emmer,  a  dealer, 
eapedally  in  horses  or  cattle,  from  same  root 
asdkeop,  ekapnuoL  ]  A  horse-dealer.  [Scotch.  ] 

Hone-oouner  (hors'kdrs-^rX  n.  i.  One  that' 
runs  huretm  or  keeps  race-horsea— 2.t  [For 
hor$0'9eor»er.  See  S0OR8B.  ]  A  dealer  in  horses. 

Hone-cnb  ( hon'  krab ).  n.  The  king-crab 
(which  seeX 

Bone-oooumber  Oiors'  ktt-knm-bdrX  n.  A 
laige  green  cucumber. 

Hone-dealer  (bon'diMrX  n.  One  who  buys 
and  sells  horses. 

Hone  doctor  (hon'dok-t^rX  n.  One  who 
treata  the  diseases  of  horaes ;  a  farrier;  a 
veterinary  surgeon. 

Hone-dnnch(horB'drenshX  n.  i.  A  dose  of 
physic  for  a  horse.— 2.  The  horn  or  other 
instrument  by  which  the  medicine  is  ad- 
ministered. 

Hone-emmet  (hon'em-raetX  n.  A  species 
of  large  ant,  the  Formica  ruja,  (Called  also 
Hort-ant. 

Hone-fkoe  (hors'f&sX  n.  A  long,  coarse, 
indelicate  face.    JohttMon. 

Hone-teced  (hora'f&stX  a.  Having  a  long, 
coarse  face;  ugly. 

Hone-fklr  (hors^  f&rX  n.  A  fair  or  market 
at  which  chiefly  horses  are  sold. 

Hone-fBttler  (horstet-l-«rX  n.  In  mininn, 
a  worlunan  who  providea  for  and  attends  to 
the  horaes  kept  underground. 

Hone-flnch  (hon'flnsh).  a  A  local  name 
for  the  challlnch  (FringiUa  cceUb§y 

HOnefleeh  (hors'fleshX  n.  l.  The  flesh  of  a 
horse.  -S.  Horses  generally.  '  A  consum- 
mate Judge  of  honeAesh.'  Lever.— S.  The 
name  given  to  a  species  of  Bahamas  maho- 
gany, probably  from  Ita  colour. 

BOnefly  (horrfll).  n.  A  large  fly  ((Ketnu 
eottfw)  that  stings  horses  and  sucks  their 
blood,  the  latter  charaotaristlc  distinguish- 
ing it  from  the  gadfly. 

HonefOOt  (hors^f Qt).  H.  L  A  plant.  Tttesi- 
logo  Far/tuu,  called  also  CoU'e-foot  —2.  The 
common  name  of  a  crustacean  of  the  genua 
Limulns,  so  called  from  Its  resemblance  to 
a  horse's  hoof;  the  king-crab. 

Hone  gentlBll  (hors'Jen-shl-anX  n.  Trioa- 
tenm,  an  American  genus  of  coarse,  hairy, 
perennial  herba    Called  also  Feverwott 

Bone-ftn  (hors'Jin).  n.  A  gin,  drawn  by  a 
horse,  for  raising  great  welghta.    See  Olif. 

Honeffoardt  (hors'girdxX  n,pL  i.  A  body 
of  cavalry  for  guarda  See  Guards.— 2.  The 
name  given  to  the  public  ofllce,  Whitehall, 
London,  appropriated  to  the  departments 
under  tne  commander-ln-chiel— S.  The  mi- 


litary authoritiea  at  the  head  of  the  war 
depMtment,  in  contradistinction  to  the  civil 
chief,  the  secretarr-at-war. 

Honebalr  (horsliarX  n.  sum.  and  pL  The 
hair  of  horses,  more  particularly  tnat  of  the 
mane  and  tail 

Hone-hoe  (horslidX  ».  An  agricultural  Im- 
plement consisting  of  thrust-hoe  bladea, 
variously  modified,  and  attached  to  a  frame 
in  order  to  be  drawn  by  a  horse.  Horse- 
hoes  are  employed  for  crops  sown  in  drilla 
In  turnip  husbandry  ahorse-hoe  with  several 
bladea  is  often  used  to  clear  away  the  weeds 
from  an  interval    See  Hob. 

Hone-hoe  (honlifiX  v.  t  To  hoe  or  clean  a 
fleld  by  means  of  horsea 

HOne-lron,  Homns-iron  (hora'l-6m. 
hors'ing-I-^mX  n.  A  kind  of  caulking  used 
for  horslng-up,  that  Is,  hardening  in  the 
oakum  of  a  vewel's  seama 

Hone-Jockey  (hors'Jo-kiX  n.  A  professional 
rider  or  trainer  of  race-horses ;  a  dealer  In 
horses. 

Hone-joOkeyehipChors'io-kl-shlpXn.  The 
state  or  quality  of  a  horse-Jockey. 

Hone-keeper  (hors1c6p-6rX  n.  One  who 
keeps  or  takes  care  of  horsea 

Hone-knacker  (hors'nak-^rX  n.  A  pur- 
chaser  of  diseased  or  worn-out  horses,  who 
kills  them  for  their  commercial  producta 

HOneknavet  (hon'nivX  n.  A  groom. 
G<n9er. 

Hone-knop  (hon'nopX  n>  The  flower* 
head  of  Centaurea  n^fra. 

Horse-latltttdeB  (hon'la-tl-tadxX  n.p<. 
Naut  a  space  between  the  westerly  winds 
of  higher  latitudes  and  the  trade- winds,  no- 
torious for  tedious  calms,  and  so  called  be- 
cause the  old  navigatora  frequently  there 
threw  overboard  the  horses  they  were  trans- 
portlnff  to  America  and  the  West  Indiea 

Horte-iailgh(horslafXn.   fProbablv  Aoarse 

laugh.]    A  loud,  coarse,  boisterous  laugh. 

Thnnting  half-a-crown  into  each  of  his  pockets, 
and  a  band  and  wrist  after  it,  he  burst  into  a  Mors*- 
laufk.  Dick«HS. 

Hone-leech  (horsldchX  n.  A  laiige  leech. 
SeeLsBCH. 

Hone  leech  (honldchX  n.  A  horse-doctor; 
a  farrier. 

Horte-Utter  (horaOit-t^rX  n.  A  carriage 
hung  on  poles  which  are  oome  by  and  be- 
tween two  horsea 

Horseload  (horsldd).  n.  A  load  for  a  horse; 
a  large  number  or  quantity.  'Their  Aorse- 
food  of  citationa'    MUton.. 

Hone  loaf t  (horsldfX  n.  A  large  loaf  com- 
posed of  beans  and  wheat  ground  together, 
used  for  feeding  horses. 

Oh  that  I  were  in  my  oat-tub,  with  a  h*rte-Uafi 
SometliinK  to  hearten  n»e.  Btau.  ^  Fi. 

Horsely  (horsli},  a.  In  the  manner  of  a 
horse;  naviug  the  qualitiea  of  a  horse:  ap- 
plied to  a  horse,  aa  miitdy  is  to  a  man. 
[Ludicroual 

Hone-madcorel  (hors'mak-«r-eIX  n.  A 
species  of  flsh,  the  scad  (Oaranx  TraoiuroMV 
about  the  sIm  of  a  mackerel,  but  with  oily 
rankfleah. 

Honeman  (hors'manX  n.  i.  A  rider  on 
horseback;  one  who  uses  and  manages  a 
horse. 

A  sUHiil  AtfTjnvMM  and  a  huntsman  br«d. 

DrytUn. 

1  A  soldier  who  serves  on  horseback.— 3.  A 
variety  of  pigeon. 

Honemanehlp  (hors'man-shipX  n.  The 
act  or  art  of  riding,  and  of  training  and 
managing  horses;  equestrian  akill  See 
lUNsaa 


And  witch  the  world  wHh  nobler  htratmanski. 

Ska 


t 

HOne-marlne  (hon'ma-rfinX  «>•  An  awk- 
ward lubberly  person:  one  as  entiraly  un- 
fitted for  the  place  he  is  In  as  a  cavalry 
force  would  be  in  a  sea-flght  The  hone- 
marineM  are  a  mvthical  body  of  troops,  the 
non-existence  or  which  is  often  not  snftl- 
dently  realised  by  the  unwary.  [Nautical 
slang.] 

Hone-marten  (hors'mMr-tenXn.  A  kind  of 
large  bee,  of  Uie  genus  Bombua 

Horte-meat(horB'mdtX  n.  Food  for  horsea; 
provender. 

Hone-mlll  (hors'mil),  n.  A  mill  tamed  by 
a  horse  or  horses. 

Hone-mllUner  (hon'mllln-^rX  n.  One 
who  supplies  ribbons  and  other  aeoorationa 
for  horsea 

Honemlnt  (hon'mlntX  n.  A  wild  mint, 
Mentha  eylveetrii;  also  a  North  American 
name  for  Monarda  ptiiietata,  an  odoroua 
erect  herb,  with  entire  or  toothed  leavea 
closelv  surrounded  with  bracta,  common  In 
America  from  New  York  southward. 


Hone-muihroom(hon'mush-ri)mXn.  A 
term  commonly  applied  to  the  larger  kinds 
of  mushroom,  as  Agarieta  arveneut  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  true  edible  mushroom.  A. 
campestrii. 

Horte-muBsel  (hon'mus-lX  n.  A  large 
mussel. 

Horte-nall  (hors'nilX  n.  A  naO  for  fasten- 
ing a  horse's  shoe  to  the  hoot 

Hone-path  (hors'pathX  n.  A  path  for 
horses,  as  by  canala 

Horse-pltik  (hors'pik}.  n.  A  kind  of  hook, 
often  forming  part  of  a  large  pocket-knife, 
for  removing  a  stone  from  a  horse's  foot. 

Honeplay  (hors'pli),  n.  Rough,  coarse,  or 
rude  play. 

Lady  G has  as  much  horteflay  in  her  raillery 

as  Miss  Howe.  Sir  py.  Scptt. 

Honepond  (hors'pondX  n.  A  pond  for 
watering  horses. 

Hone-power  (hors'pou-^r),  n.  The  power 
of  a  horse  or  its  equivalent;  the  force  with 
which  a  horse  acta  when  drawing.  The 
mode  of  ascertaining  a  horse's  power  Is  to 
And  what  weight  he  can  raise  and  to  whnt 
height  in  a  fflven  time,  the  horse  being  sup- 
posed to  pull  horizontally.  From  a  variety 
of  experiments  of  this  sort  it  is  found  that 
a  horse,  at  an  average,  can  raise  160  lbs. 
weight  at  the  velocity  of  2^  miles  per  hour. 
The  power  of  a  horse  exerted  in  this  way  is 
made  the  standard  for  estimating  the  power 
of  a  steam-engine.  Thus  we  speak  of  an 
engine  of  60  or  80  horse-power,  each  horse- 
power being  estimated  as  equivalent  to 
88,000  Iba  raised  one  foot  high  per  minute. 
Engineers  differ  widelv  In  their  estimate  of 
the  work  a  horse  is  able  to  execute.  That 
given  above  Is  the  estimate  of  Boulton  and 
watt  based  on  the  work  of  London  drav- 
horses,  but  It  Is  considered  much  too  high, 
17,400  foot-pounds  per  minute  being  gene- 
rally considered  nearer  the  truth.  As  it 
matten  little,  however,  what  standard  be 
assumed,  provided  It  be  uniformly  used,  that 
of  Watt  has  been  generally  adopted.  The 
general  rule  for  estimating  the  power  of  a 
steam-engine  in  terms  of  this  unit  is  to  mnl- 
tiply  together  the  pressure  In  poimds  on  a 
sonare  inch  of  the  piston,  the  area  of  the 
piston  in  Inches,  the  length  of  the  stroke  In 
feet,  and  the  ntmiber  of  strokes  per  minute, 
the  result  divided  by  88,000  will  g^ve  the 
horse-power,  deductuig  one-tenth  for  fric- 
tion. As  a  horse  can  exert  its  full  force  only 
for  about  six  houn  a  day.  one  horse-power 
of  machinery  la  eoual  to  that  of  4*4  horses. 
—Nominal  or  ealeulated  horee-power  is  a 
terra  sUU  used,  but  of  little  real  value,  from 
ita  being  calculated  on  steam  at  a  pressure 
much  below  the  real  power  exerted.  Some- 
tiraea  the  real,  actual,  or  indicated  horee- 
power  exceeds  the  nominal  by  aa  much  as 
three  to  one. 

Hone-mir8lane(hors'p«rs-linXn.  A  plant, 
TriafUttetna  monomnum. 

Hone-race  (hors'rasX  n.  A  race  by  horses; 
a  match  of  horses  In  running. 

Hone-raclng(hors'rfts-ingX  n.  The  practice 
or  art  of  running  horsea 

Hone-radlBh  (non'radishX  n.  [From  Its 
being  supposed  to  be  wholesome  for  hor$ee.] 
A  well-known  plant,  Coehlearia  A  rmoraeia, 
the  root  of  which  has  a  pungent  taste. 
See  CocHLBARiA,  Soi;rvt-<irass. 

Hone -radish  tree,  n.  An  Indian  tree 
(Moringa  pterygoeperma),  having  pinnate 
leaves  and  long  three-vuved  pod-llice  cap- 
sules, from  which  an  oil,  called  ben-oil,  \n 
obtained.  The  fresh  root  haa  a  pungent 
odour  and  warm  taste,  much  like  tnat  of  a 
horse-radish. 

Horte-rallroadChors'ril-rddXn.  A  railroad 
on  which  the  carriages  are  drawn  by  horses; 
a  tramwav. 

Hone-ralie  (hors'riUcX  n.  A  large  rake 
drawn  by  a  horse.    See  Rakk. 

Horeeroad.   See  Horseway. 

Horte-rug  (hon'mgX  n.  A  woollen  cover 
for  a  horse. 

Horte-run  (hors'runX  n.  A  contrivance  for 
drawing  up  loaded  wheelbarrows,  by  the 
help  of  a  horse,  from  the  bottoms  of  exca- 
vationa  for  canals,  docks,  Ac 

Hone-ehoe  (hora'sh^X  n.  L  A  shoe  for 
horses,  consisting  commonly  of  a  narrow 
plate  of  Iron  bent  Into  a  form  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  letter  U,  so  as  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  shape  of  the  horse's  foot— 
S.  Anything  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe;  speci- 
fically, (a)  in /orf.  a  work  of  a  round  or  ovnl 
form ;  (6)  In  zooL  a  kind  of  crustacean,  called 
also  Hor$e-crab  and  Hortefoot.  See  HoRSK- 
rooT,  2. 


ch,  eAain;     di.  So.  loeA;     g,^;     j,job;      ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  si«v;     TB,  (Aen;  th,  (Mn;    w,  idg;    wh,  irMg;    ch.  ajura. -See  Kit. 
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Hone-Bhoe  Hiors'ghoy  a.  Having  the  fonn  | 
of  a  hone-ukoe.  —  aor»e-aho0  magnet,  an 
artificial  steel  magnet  nearly  In  the  form  of 
a  horse'i  shoe.  In  these  magnets  the  polet 
are  brought  near  each  other,  and  they  are 
thus  very  convenient  when  the  action  of 
both  poles  is  wanted.  Their  magnetism  is 
also  more  easily  preserved  than  that  of 
straight  magnetic  oars,  as  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  to  connect  the  two 
poles  with  a  short  bar  of  soft  iron,  called  an 
armature.  Powerful  magnetic  batteries  are 
sometimes  constructed  by  uniting  a  number 
of  horse-shoe  magnets,  laying  the  one  over 
the  other,  with  all  their  poles  similarly  dis- 
posed, and  fastening  them  firmly  together 
in  a  leather  or  copper  case. 

Honeshoe-head  (nors'shtt-hedX  n.  A  dis- 
ease of  infants  in  which  the  sutures  of  the 
sicull  are  too  open:  opposed  to  headmould 
ihot. 

Horse-ihoelng  (hors'sho-ing),  n.  The  act 
or  employment  of  slioeinc  horses. 

HoneBhoe-vetoh  (liors'sho-vech),  n.    See 

HORSB-VETCH. 

Horse-BOldler  (hors'sdl-J^r),  n.  A  cavalry 
soldier. 

Horse-Btealer,  Hone-thief  (hors'stdl-^, 

hors'thSO*  n     *^  stealer  of  horses. 

Hone-stealini^Chors'stgMngXA.  The  crime 
of  stealing  a  horse  or  horses. 

Horse-BtlBger  (hors'sting-to),  n.  The  dra- 
gon-fly. 

Horsetail  (hors't&l).  n.  l.  The  tail  of  a 
horse  —2.  A  Turkish  standard.    See  Tail. 

The  well-known  distinction  of  rank  between  the 
two  classes  of  pach«s  consists  in  tlie  number  of 
hcrsetiiiis  which  are  carried  before  them  as  stand- 
ards. BratuU, 

Sw  A  popular  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Equisetum (which  see).— SArtiddy  honetail, 
a  popular  name  for  plibits  of  the  genus 
Ephedra,  nat.  order  GoetacesB.  They  are 
branching  shrubs,  natives  of  the  sandv  sea- 
shores of  temperate  climates  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  fruit  is  a  succulent  cone, 
formed  of  two  carpels,  with  a  sinele  seed  in 
each,  and  in  the  case  of  E.  dittachya,  abun- 
dant in  the  southern  parts  of  &usaia»  is 
eaten  by  the  peasants. 

Hone-tiilstle  (hors'this-lX  n.  The  popular 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Cirsium,  con- 
sisting of  rough  prickly  thistles,  distin- 
guished from  Carduus  by  having  the  recep- 
tacle covered  with  chaffy  bristles,  and  the 
achenes  crowned  with  a  soft  feathery 
pappus. 

BOrte-tongue  (hors'tungX  n.  L  The  tongue 
of  a  horse.— 2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ruscus, 
called  also  Butcher' $-broom  (which  see). 

Hone- vetch,  Honeshoe- vetch  (hors'- 
veoh,  hors'shO-vech).  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Hippocrepis  (H.  comoea)^  cultivated 
for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.    See  Hippo- 

CRBPIS. 

Honeway,  Honeroad  (hors'wi,  hors'rdd), 
n.  A  way  or  road  in  which  horses  may 
travel. 

Know'st  thou  the  waj  to  Dovcrt  Both  stile  and 
gate,  horseway  and  footpath.  ShaJk, 

Honeweed  (hors'wfid),  n.  A  composite 
plant,  Erigeron  oaiuuUn$e,  a  very  common 
weed. 

Hone-Whlm  (hors'whimX  n.  In  mining, 
a  machine,  worked  by  a  horse,  for  raising 
ore  or  water  from  a  mina 

Honewhlp(hor8'whipX».  A  whip  for  driv- 
ing or  striking  horses. 

Honewhlp  (hors'whipX  v.^.  pretA  pp.  hone- 
whipped;  ppr.  hcT$e whipping.  To  lash;  to 
strike  with  a  horsewhip. 

I  told  him  to  consider  himself  horsnuk^ftd,  and 
he  said  he  would  make  a  point  of  doing  so.  7*.  H»ck. 

Honewoman  (hors'wum-an),  n.    A  woman 

who  is  able  to  ride  on  horseback. 
Honeworm  (hors'w^rmX  n.    A  worm  that 

infests  horses;  a  bott 
Homy,  t  adv.    After  the  manner  of  a  horse. 

Hony,  Honey  (hors'i).  a.  Related  to  or 
connected  with  horses;  fond  of  or  much 
taken  up  with  horses;  at,  hong  talk;  a  hortg 
man. 

Hortatlon  (hort-&'shon),  n.  [L.  hortaJtio, 
from  hortor,  to  exhort]  The  act  of  exhort- 
ing or  giving  advice;  exhortation;  advice 
intended  to  encourage. 

Hortative  (hort'at-iv),  a.  Giving  exhorta- 
tion; advisory. 

Hortative  (hort'&t-iv),  n.  A  precept  given 
to  incite  or  encourage;  exhortation. 

For  soldiers,  I  find  the  general,  commonly,  in  their 
Atrttt/tvts,  put  men  in  mmd  o#  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. BOCOH. 


Hortatory  (hort'&-td-ri),  a.  Encouraging; 
inciting;  giving  advice;  as,  a  hortatory 
speech. 

He  much  commended  Law^  Serious  Call,  which 
he  said  was  the  finest  piece  cS  h^rtatmry  ^vtAogj  in 
the  language.  BostueU, 

Hortenslalt  (hor-ten'shal),  a.  [L.  horten- 
tii,  from  Aorfta,  a  garden.]  Fit  for  a  gar- 
den. 

HortlCOltor  (hoi^ti-kult-«r).  n.  [L.  hortxu, 
a  garden,  and  euUor,  a  cultivator,  from 
eolo,  cultum,  to  cultivate.]  One  who  culti- 
vates a  garden;  a  horticultnrist    [Rare.] 

Horticultural  (hor-ti-kul'tur-alX  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  culture  of  gardeits. 

HortiCUltun  (hor^ti-kul-tur),  n.  [L.  hortus, 
a  garden,  and  eultura,  culture,  from  colOt 
to  cultivate.]  The  cultivation  of  a  garden; 
the  art  of  cultivating  or  managing  oardens. 
The  ordinary  prodnctious  of  horticulture 
are  generally  classed  under  the  three  heads 
of  fruits,  flowers,  and  culinary  vegetables. 
In  large  gardens  there  are  generally  sepa- 
rate departments  for  each  of  these  clasMs; 
but  in  small  gardens  they  are  usually  more 
or  less  combined. 

Horticulturist  (hor-ti-kul't&r-ist).  n.  One 
who  practises  the  art  of  cultivating  gar- 
dens. 

Hortulan  (hor'tQ-lan).  a.  [L.  hortulamu, 
from  hortvM,  a  garuen.]  Belonging  to  a 
garden;  as.  a  hortulan  calendar.    [Rare.] 

HortUB  BlCCUB  (hor-tus  siklnisX  n.  [L] 
Lit  a  dry  garden;  a  collection  of  specimois 
of  plants  carefully  dried  and  preserved;  a 
herbarium. 

Hortyard  t  (hort'yi[rdX  n.    An  orchard. 

The  hortyard  enterhig.  admires  the  fair 
And  pleasant  fruits.  Sandys' 

Horns  (hO'rusX  n.    Same  as  Orut, 
Hosanna  (ho-zan'na),  n.    [Heb.,  save,  I  be- 
seech you.]    An  exclamation  of  praise  to 
God,  or  an  invocation  of  blessings. 

Oor  glad  hosannas.  Prince  of  Peace, 

Thy  welcome  shall  proclaim.       Doddridg*, 

Hose  (hdz),  n.  pL  Hose  (formerly  ho^eiCi. 
[A.  Sax.  hoee;  comp.  G.  and  Dan.  m—^  O.G. 
and  Icel.  ho»a^  hose.  From  the  German 
the  word  passed  into  the  Romance  lan- 
guages; comp.  O.Fr.  hoee,  It.  uoea;  and  pro- 
bably the  W.  ho9^  hosan,  hose,  is  also  bor- 
rowed, or  it  may  be  from  hwa,  a  covering. 
The  root  meaning  of  the  Teutonic  word  Is 
doubtful  Wedgwood  connects  it  with  Dan. 
ha»e,  husk.]  1.  Close-fitting  trousers  or 
breeches  reaching  to  the  knee. 

His  routhfiil  htue,  well  ssTcd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrank  shank.  ShaJt. 

2.  Covering  for  the  lower  part  of  the  legs, 
including  the  feet;  stockings.- 3.  A  flexible 
tube  or  pipe  for  conveying  water  or  other 
fluid  to  any  required  point,  as  that  con- 
nected with  a  fire-engine.— 4.  The  hollow 
part  of  a  spade,  or  other  tool  of  a  similar 
kind,  which  receives  the  end  of  the  shaft  or 
handle. — 5.  In  printing,  a  case  connected  by 
hooks  with  the  platen  for  guiding  and  raia- 
ing  it.—Ho$e-hooks,  the  hooks  by  which  the 
platen  of  a  printing-press  is  suspended. 

noae-heelert  (hdrhel-^r).n.  One  who  heel- 
pieces or  patches  hose;  a  cobbler  or  mender 
of  tlie  nether  garments. 

HOBen  (hdz'n).  n.    Old  plural  of  hoee. 

Hose-reel  (hdz'r^l),  n.  A  light  carriage  fur- 
nished with  a  large  revolving  drum  or  reel 
for  carrying  hose  for  flre-en^es,  Ac 

Hosier  (hazhi-^rX  n.  One  who  deals  in 
stockings  and  socks,  Ac,  or  in  goods  knit 
or  woven  like  hose;  one  who  deals  in  under- 
clothing of  every  description. 

Hoslerv  (hd'xhi-^-rl).  n.  1.  Stockings  in 
general;  worsted  goods;  a  supply  or  assort- 
ment of  stockings  and  socks,  or  articles  knit 
like  these;  a  supply  of  underclothing  gene- 
rally.—2.  A  manufactory  where  stockings, 
Ac.,  are  woven  by  machinery.— 3.  The  busi- 
ness of  a  hosier. 

HOBldce  (hos^pis).  n.  [Fr. ,  from  L.  hoepitium, 
hospitality,  a  lodging,  an  inn.]  A  place  of 
refuge  or  entertainment  for  travellers  on 
some  difficult  road  or  pass,  as  among  the 
Alps,  kept  by  monks,  who  also  occupy  it  as 
a  convent;  as,  the  Honpice  of  the  Great  St 
Bernard. 

Hospitable  (hos'pit-a-bl).a.  (Fr.  hotpitabU, 
L.  MtpitaliM,  from  hotpee,  heipitig,  a  host,  a 

Siest  See  Host.]  1.  Receiving  and  enter- 
ining  strangers  with  kindness  and  without 
reward;  kind  to  strangers  and  guests;  dis- 
posed to  treat  ^ests  with  generous  Idnd- 
ness;  as,  a  hoepttable  man.— 2.  Proceeding 
from  or  indicating  kindness  to  guests;  mani- 
festing generosity;  as.  a  hotpitable  table. 

With  hosfitaNt  rites  reliere  the  poor.    Drytttn, 


HoBIittahleiieBB  (hos'pit-a-bi-nesX  "•  T^ 
quality  of  being  hospitable. 

His  (Abraham's)  bemgnky  to  stvangers.  and  kmt- 
paabientss,  is  remarkable  among  alT  bis  d«eda  of 
goodness.  Barrwm. 

HOBpltaUy  (hos'pit-A-bUX  <uit.  In  a  hos- 
pitable manner;  with  generous  and  libera] 
entertainment 

The  former  liveth  as  piooily  and  k—pihthfy  as  the 
.    other.  SmifL 

HOBiiltacet(hos'pit-&i),  fi.    Hospitality. 

Horaltai  (hoe'pit.alX  n.  [O.Ft.  A<wpite4 
Mod.  Fr.  hdpkal;  L.L.  hoepiials,  from  h.  km- 
IhOUw,  hospitable.  See  Hoot.  HoeriL.]  LfA 
place  ol  shelter  or  entartainmant;  an  inn. 

A  goodly  castle  plac'd 
Foreby  a  river,  in  a  pleasant  dale; 
Which  choosing  for  that  evening's  AasfikU, 
They  thither  march'd.  Spenur, 

2.  Any  building  for  the  reception  of  anv  claM 
of  persons  who  are  unable  to  supply  thdr  own 
wants,  and  are  more  or  leas  dependent  upon 
public  help  to  have  those  wants  supplied. 
Hospitals  are  of  various  kinds,  accoraing  to 
the  nature  of  the  wants  they  supply,  and 
the  class  of  persons  for  whom  ttiev  are 
intended.  A  large  number  of  hospitsJs  are 
medical;  others  are  for  the  reception  of 
persons  labouring  under  incurable  diseaaaa; 
others  for  the  a^ed  and  infirm ;  others  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  people  in 
poor  circumstances;  others  for  Uie  reception 
of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  so  <m. 

HOBldtalt  (hosl>it-alX  a.    Hospitable. 

Hospital-gangrene  (hos'pit-al-gang'grfo). 
n.  A  species  of  ulcerating  gangrene,  pecu- 
liarly characterized  by  its  infectious  natore. 
and  its  tendency  to  attack  wounds  or  ulcers 
in  crowded  bospitala. 

HOBidtallsm  (hos'pit-al-izmX  n.  The  system 
of  conducting  a  hospital  in  such  a  way  as 
that  large  numbers  of  patients  are  crowded 
together  into  a  single  ward,  so  that  diseaaaa, 
especially  what  are  called  hotpiJUd  diseoart , 
as  phagediena,  erysipelas,  pymnia,  dc,  are 
propagated. 

HOBllltaUty(hos-pit-ari-ti).  n.  [Fr.  Aoma- 
aliU;  L.  hoajmialitae,  hospitality.  See  Hoe- 
PlTABLB.]  The  act  or  practice  of  one  who 
is  hotpitable ;  reception  and  Mitertainmant 
of  strangers  or  guests  without  reward,  or 
with  kind  and  generouk  liberality. 

A  Ushop  then  must  be  .  .  .  given  to  hospiiai^. 

1  Tim.  iiL  a. 

He  (Bishop  Morley^  preached  (on  Christmas  (fay) 
upon  the  song  of  theai^rels. .  .  .  He  did  much  press 
us  to  joy  in  titese  publics  days  of  Joy.  and  to  hatfO- 
aiify.  Pi^*'  Dutry, 


Knight  Hospitaller. 


HOBpltaller  (hoa^it-al-«r).  n.    [From 

^ntol.]    One  residing 
m  a  hospital  for  the 

Surpose  of  receiving 
tie  poor,  the  siok, 
and  the  stranger,  qw- 
cifically .  one  of  a  reli- 
gious community,  of 
which  there  were  ser- 
eral,  whoae  ofllce  It 
was   to  relieve  ttie 
poor,    the  stranger, 
and  the  side :  one  of 
an  order  of  knii^rta 
who  built  a  boapite] 
at  Jerusalem  in  A.D. 
1042    for    pilgriroa. 
These  last  were  called 
Knighte  qf  St.  Jokm^ 
and,  after  their  re- 
moval to  Malta,  Knighte  q)r  Malta. 
Hospltatet  (hos'pit-it).  v.i.    VL  kotpitar.  ] 
To  be  the  recipient  of  hospitality;  to  reaide 
or  lodge  under  the  roof  of  another.    Ortw. 
HOBldtatet  (hos^it-&tX  v.t  To  receive  with 
hospitality;  to  lodge. 

HospltlOUSt  (hoa-pl'shnsX  a.    Hospltablek 
'The  shire's  Aocpifiotii  town.'    Drayton. 

HOBldtlnm  (hos-pi'shi-tmiX  n-  [L.)  1*  A 
place  or  inn  for  the  reception  of  strangers: 
a  hospice  (which  see^— 2.  In  law,  an  Inn  of 
Court 

Hospodar  (hos-p6-ditrO»  n.  (O.fflav.  gotp^ 
datj,  lord]  A  title  of  dignity  fonneriy 
borne  by  the  vaaaal  princes  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  and  in  earlier  times  by  the 
princes  of  Lithuania  and  the  kings  of  Potand 

Host  (h6st),  n.  (O.  Fr.  hoeU,  Fr.  hdU;  tram 
L.  hoepee,  hoepitis,  a  host,  a  guest;  comp. 
atteH.  from  the  L.  hoepee  are  also  derived 
noepital,  hoitler,  hotttlrp,  hotel,  Ac.  ]  1.  One 
who  receives  and  entertains  another  at  his 
own  house,  whether  gratuitously  or  for  coas- 
pensation;  one  from  whom  anoUier  receives 
food,  lodging,  orentertainment;  a  landlord : 
the  correlative  of  guett 

Homer  never  entertained  either 


Fite.  fHr.  fat.  fall;       mi,  met.  hdr;       pfne,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mdve;       t&be.  tub.  boll:       oil.  pound;       il,  Sc  abune;      jp,  Sc.  by 


]  omsiu  1  iiuuite 


'o  ludao  ■< 


I.  Adt  irsat  nomber  o 


!.   Ui«  cDnmcraW 


Bort.  Ht 


.  UnUiolIci  bellevi, 


Mtgt  (hflil'sj),  n.  [O.Fr.  kaUapt,  Tt. 
ayt,  L.L  hiMtatjiu^.  obtUtffiut,  obtidati- 
u,  friioi  L.  otitei,  ubtiiiit,  boatace.  Vor 
lUv^  of  L  Umi.  aCiCUj  Into  Kr.  hm,  ha 
UMAOKI  A  p*r»on  glVBO  u  s  plBiUe  ot 
turily  [or  the  perfomiwica  ot  the  condi- 


a  (hii'tel),  n.     1.  An  Inn. 
.  anull  DDando««d  collEice  In 


(ha*-t«l-*r).  %. 


HoaMiT  [bOs'tal-ri), 


rhaytisl 


u  looliMper. 
n;  It  lod^ng- 


HOBt«ia  (hjat'a),  H.  A  (en 
riWua  gnlultoiulj  or  tor  com 
tp(h«it'n-itilp).  n 


■0  enenjr.  &  lonlsncr.  t  Belonging,  niLUlili 
or  ■pproprir -^.—  ., 


wni  ■lul  in»]g*alflic«,  or  ■  dcain  to  Uivart 
■nd  Jojura;  H.a  Aofnli  foroc;  Aa«r»^  Intan- 
tioiu:  B  ktwtifo  country:  ha  vai  Aorik  to 
thfl  scheme.— Std.  Warlike.  Inlmteal.  nn- 
friendtj,  atlveraa,  oppoiltc,  contrarj,    to- 

(hoa-ta-ll),  oda.     In  a  hoatile 

tilt^  mtuciS,  Msd  in  iiifrr  at  bnni  IcM. 

t  n.j>[  HoDMbold  luraltura. 

.  (hoa-Ul'i-ti).n.    (Ft.  »««;*/;  L. 

<  rram  Amtit,  an  eoFmyl  1.  Hut« 
iHirig  ho«ti]e;  public  or  prlrate  enmity 
'«Ckf  iJy  bfli  qf  tJiDi  mipanded  with  France. ' 
ayniH.— &  An  ut  of  an  open  auim;: 
boatlle  deed;  aapeclallT.  In  the  plan], 
ia  of  waifire:  atlaclu  irf  an  enemj. 


moilCT,  enmltr,  oppoaltJon,  vlo- 
[hoa'tll-liX"-  TDmakehDatfle;lo 

(MWIU-tr).  n.     EkIu.  the  monk 

iteTtalnedlhenieitainamanattrTT. — 


Hofttng  (hGit'lng), 


I  Inm  L.L.  ~»- 

lion, 

iftJng 

a     InLuupltiUIe 

HOBbT  t  (hAtfrtl  n.    I.  A  lodgiOB-houM :  * 
hoaUlcT;  an  inn. 

1.  A  liable  (or  honea. 

Rot  (hotX  a.    [A.  Bai.  A^l,  Sc.  A<(,  D.  AmI, 
4w.  A<I,  Dan.  Arrf,  Accd,  Icel.  A<ilr  O.  Ann. 


HMtlsr  ("t'l^rX  1     |0.  Pr.  Aulflin-, 

A«M,  M<-d.  Kt.  MUl.  an  Inn  iniu  L.L.  Aoa- 
pUaU,  a  bupllal.  Iron    ' 
aipiail.    SeeUcm.]   l.i  xn  innn 
who  keepa  a  hoitelry.     Chaatt 

Eenon  who  hai  the  care  ol  honei 
innerljr  the  innkeeper;  a  tlal 
KTOom.     Alio  vrltten  OatUr    'Cununlttlng 
Bie  hane  to  the  AurOr.'    Firlding. 
HoMlMat  (tadat'lei),  a     InbutpltiUK 


;.  Acrid:  blti^;  •timnlating: 


or  pepper.— Sm.Burnlns, 
lowlni.  eager,  animated, 
pnclpltale,  violent,  (nrl- 


Hot,  Hots,  Rot«I,l  pp.     Called;  named. 

See  HlOHT. 
Botbed  (hofbed),  n.     1.  In  ktrl.  a  bed  of 

earth   heated   bj  leTmentlng  lulntanceB, 

cold  air,  intended  [or  niiliig  early  plinth 

Fllmatei,  which  will  not  dirlTe  in  cool  or 
temperate  air.  —  £.  A  place  which  favoun 
rapid  growth  or  deTclopment;  generallr  In 
a  bad  aanae:  aa,  a  ADtAed  of  wdlUon. 
~  '  "  It  (hofblaatX  n.  A  blut  or  eor- 
lot  afr;  eapeeWlj.  (a)  a  enmnt  of 
Jr  Inlectwl  Into  a  sneltlng-fumace 
blowing-engine,  lor  (he  pxir- 

idncted  into  a 
cnamoer  lor  me  purpoie  or  drying  timber 

Bot-blASt  (hot-blaatx  a    1.  Blowing 


ST.?.; 


a  hot-biail  engine. 


nby 


jbahlj  dlroetlj  from 
Jolt,  which  iiaeU  li 
llp,Kl.»l>H(n,lo)og, 
Ddybyanddan  Jerki. 

. ,-U  n.    [Tr.  k«A«ol_ 

Bhake.  and  pti.  a  pot  or  diah  ] 


1.  Pnyorly, 

propertylDreqnaiityDldtiiialoB.  TtioaTanda 
given  in  Irank-marriafre  to  one  daughter 
ihall.  alter  the  death  of  the  ancestor,  be 
blended  wlBb  the  landa  deaeending  to  her 
and  to  her  aialera  Irom  the  lame  anceator, 
and  then  be  diTlded  In  aqoal  portlona  to  all 
the  daughten.  The  word  li  trequentlj  ap- 
plied in  referenoe  to  aettlemenl*  whleb  glie 
a  power  to  a  parent  of  api»lntlng  a  fund 
anwng  biiorberchitdren,  wheiwin  It  lipro- 


tery.  -HfUliar  tntrimi 


the 


.    Csflotigniatlie  Scoti 


In  S«reA  motirv,  a  kind  of  thick  brnUi 
lade  by  boiling  together  carrota  and  tumlpa 
Ved.  yonng  onloni,  green-peaa,  iettnea. 

iley,  ipi^  of  caulinower.  it.,  wltli 
■       —       orbeef. 

«„,Bn'hl^'?  n'in'd  ij^*^ 
■trl'kei"h'rni,''oritrikealil>h'an/pUced  be° 
hind  him. 

HotB,t  Hotan-t    Bee  Biom. 

BotelOia-lel-i  n.  [FT.  A*(*I.O.rr.  »«!(([.  a 
palace.an  Inn.  fram  L  Aiiniri,Aiu]ilfit.  Bee 

or  Inveilera:  an  Inn;  eapeclBliy.  one  ol  aome 
atyte  and  prelensiDna.^2.  A  palace  or  dwell, 
log  In  a  city  of  a  person  ol  rank  or  wealth: 
a  laive  town  manilon.    (French  naage.! 

Hotaf-dB-YllK  (0-tel-do.vfiI),  n.  [Fr.]  A 
city  hall  or  town.home. 

BOMl'-dleil  (6-IeI-dyt).     [Pr.]    A  hoipltal. 

Bot-Diu  (hot'flQ),  n.    An  apartment  heated 


Bat-beaded  (hotTiededV  a.   Of  ardent  paa- 

BotbonM  (hot'houi).  n.     I.'a  hooaa  to 

■ticlter  lender  plant)  and  ahruUg  from  the 
cold  air.  and  In  which  a  relatively  bigh  tem- 
perature ia  artiflclally  kept  up;  a  phKo  Id 


Kl  and  Irull*  ripened.— i 


in.     Shak.-t,  A 
Fierj-tam- 


eiclUble.     Jfillnn. 


Hot-llT«rad  (hotll-Ttrd), 
_pered;  Iraacible;  eiclUble. 
BotlT  (bolll),  arie.     In  a  hoi  manner:  ar- 
dently; Tehemantlv;  violently;  luiHuHy. 
BaVmontlieilOiot  nioutiid}.a.  fieaditioDg: 


q  aniDOthIng  paper  oi 


lotb  by 


jgh  the  pile  I 

Bot-pi«H  (hofpTB)).  B.  1    To  apply  Iveat  to 

order  to  produce  a  tmouth  and  ^ony  inr. 

face;  aa,  to  kat-prtu  paper  or  clotb. 
Bot-tliort  (hot^ott),  n.   Iron  which  la  dfi- 

poaed  to  cnck  or  break  when  worked  at  a 

red  heat,  and  l>  dlfflcult  lo  weld. 
Bot-ibort  (hot'ehart),  a  Hoieor  left  brittle 

when  heated;  aa.  hoCAort  Iron. 
Bot^ptrttad  (hof  >pl  rit-ed),  a     Having  a 

Botl^nr  (hot'ap«r),  n.  [Sol  and  IpKr.]  1.  A 
nian  violent.  paaalDnate,  heady,  ruh.  or 
precipitate.  'An headlong itctipur'  l/din- 
-'-'      °     '  "-'nd  of  pea  of  early  grewth. 


Botqpnr  (hol'ipte),  a. 


Impetuoiu. 


HoUpnrnd  (hot'iptrd).  _.       

raah;  beady;  headatrong. 

PhikfDoq'i  friendi  then  nuhv  >  kJPB  ■Rkin, 

BottentOtOiot'n-loD.ii.  [yromtheiyUablM 
Aol,  lot  (D.  liM  ffl  lei,  hat  and  loIX  In  Imi- 
tation ot  the  clucking  (oundi   fr«inent  In 

1.  One  ofa  oertaln  degraded  tribe  of  South 
Africa-,  lomellniei  applied  aa  an  epilliel  ot 

boTr^d  bnmch  ot  the  Hamltlc  or  North 
Atrican  family  of  toniuo.  It  la  auppoaed 
that  the  tyatcm  of  clicki  or  clucka.  peculiar 
to  Ibla  language  and  the  KaHlr  branch  ot 
South  Atrican  dlalecta,  had  Ita  origla  among 


__.rr7(hofn-tot-cher-ri),n 

Canim  Mavrcrmla  {Matirotenia  aipntii}, 
a  glabroui  Cape  fhmb,  with  qnadrangnlar 
twlgi,  oppoolM  corlaceoni  leaves,  imalt 
while  flowen,  and  oval  fniili  aa  large  aa 

a«t<^(hot-tfl'nl.a),n.  [AHer  P  HdOmi. 

perennial  planla,  nat.  on^t  Prlmalace». 
wiih  nnely  divided  >nbmeTKd  leavea.  and 
hollow  almost  leafleai  Bower-atems,  with 

w,  icig;    wh.  uAig:    ih.  arure.— See  Ksv. 


wborlaot  whiU  or  pale  pink  Howsn.  H. 
niliuCru  1>B  Britlih plant;  [t  li  known ti 
■•Wr-Tiolet 

Hot-WaU  Oinl'wsl).  n.  A  wall  with  floei  Id 
It,  comlructed  la  cold  counttlM  lor  the 
purpoafl  vA  alTordins  warmth  to  tr«ei  placed 
agatnst  It.  hi  si  tu  counteract  the  Bnecli  al 
treat  In  autumn  when  Uie  wood  and  hiidm 
■re  maturing,  and  in  spring  when  the 


■prlnE  whs 
mloldlng. 


:  dimciilt>»  0 

nereroutot  hoi 

orieai.    Beo  Ordeal. 
HotVAtar-inimD  (hofwu-lAr-pump),  n.    I 
coniff  nntv7«Uain-f  nfrijhu ,  the  feed-pump  to 
aupplying  the  boiler  tinm  the  hot-welL 
Harwell  (hot'wel),  n.    In  eaniminQ  jtoatu 


hih.  the  heel  and  the  hough ;  comp.  D.  link. 
O.  Aocts.  ahoe,  and  also  a  heel.)  1.  (a)The 
Joint  on  the  hlnd-teg  of  a  Jtuadiuped  he- 
twem  the  knee  and  the  fetlock,  correapond- 


>m  pie  I  dy  united.  Q>)\a: 


b)Inn>on,thebK 
the  ham.-a.t  * 


Hoiighm£gUldl«  (hoth-ma-gui'dlX  n. 

Honlet  (liouletX  1.    An  owl.    SeelloWLiT, 

Htmllt  (h6lt).  n.     Swne  aa  BsU. 

Honnoe  (honns),  n.  An  ornament  on  the 
collar  al  a  carthone.  [Old  and  provincial 
Bnglllh.) 

Bound  (hound).  iL  [A.  Sax.  Aunrf,  a  dog  or 
hound;  In  illghllr  varying  tomia  throughout 
the  Teutonic  languaEei;  comp  O  Dan.  and 
a«.  hund,  D.  himd,  Icel.  Auiidr,  O.C.  Aunt, 
Ooth.  Aiiiidj.     The  word  can  mcarcely  he 


deotid  doea  not  > 

sk™''fKin,  r*K. 

thai  though  In  th 
■ndloUielndo-t 
ally  Affimd  1b  the 


to  the  I 


implelely  inpplantj 
in  fingllah  by  dug,  which  doea  not  occur 
Anelo..Saion.  ]  1.  A  genetic  name  oF  U 
dog:  but  mote  particularly  reitricted 
pullcular  bieeda  or  Talietlea  used  In  tl 


ntlng  the  hoar,  the  deei 
nd  the  oiter  byuenl  a 

._ ,      .  a  low  Aoiind;  mlyAoHi 

■llher  aide,  eervlng  la  a  ahonlder  to 
lopa  or  IraaUetreea  ta  rtit  on. 
lomid  (hound),  «.[.    1.  To  Kt  on  the  c 

i.  To  hunt;  to  chaaa. 


S.  To  itrga  on:  \a  Incite  or  niur  an:  to  force 

mindi:  uinally  with  on;  aa,  he  Aimnilf  him 

Honndfllh  (honnd'fleh),  n.  A  popular  name 
for  certain  flihei  of  the  ahatkfamll;.  JTw- 
Uliu  ru^rti  or  iatit,  the  amooth  honnd- 


Smnocll  UaucdGih  {.MuBttia  w^rtl). 

lUh.  growi  to  the  length  of_  S  oi 


HOmtOit  "^  A  hounu.  unuucrr. 
HOUP  O^Op),  n.  Same  aa  Uoapoo. 
Houpra,t  pret  of  Aovp.   Huoped;  whooped: 

Bonqua  (hou'kwa),  a.    Same  aa  Homptt 


■)  n,    (O.Fr.  fc 


ioro;  Or.  i*ro,  any  limited _.   . 

an  hour:  O.  uAr.  a  clock,  a  watch,  an  hour, 
has  the  lame  origin.]  1.  The  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a  day;  £i(y  mloutei.  — £  The  time 
marked  or  indicated  by  s  chronometer, 
clock,  or  watch;  the  partlcnhir  time  of  the 
day:  M,  what  la  Uie  Aourf  at  what  *ouc 


.  pi.  Certain  prarenin  the  Eomlah  Church, 
o  be  repeated  at  atated  times  of  the  day. 


—To  kelp  Dood  Aoura,  to  be  at  home  In  good 
aeaaon:  not  to  he  abroad  late,  or  after  the 

hour,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  sidereal 
day.— TA*  1111011  hirun.  the  early  hour*  of 

Honr-anele'tout'ang^l),'  ".    The  anguUr 

circle  naming  through  a  i^ven  body  and  the 
Hour-drole  (nur-atr-m),  B.  In  aWron.  (a) 
through  the  two  polea,  »  called  because 


eiiuitarial  telescope  lying  pvullel  l»  tlie 
plane  of  the  earUi'a  eqoator,  and  graduated 
III  hours  and  subdlvlalona  of  hours  In  right 

Hour-gl«J«(our'glaa),n.  An  inalrument  tor 

mercury  rant  by : 
Hour-haiid  (our 


nity  from  all  diaeaae.  Their 
lo  form  the  chief  felicity  of  the 
Hiror-UlU  (ourlln).  n.  1.  Inn 
Indicating  the  hour.—!.  In  du 
oD  which  the  shadow  of  the  gn< 


HOUSEBOAT 

BonT-pIato  (oiiKpUtX  n.  The  pUte  of  > 
clock  or  other  time-piece  on  which  the  boan 
aremarHed:  the  dial. 

HonMgB  (houa'a]),  n.  [Prom  Itouat— oa  tn« 
of  pontaoB,  poTtcmge,  pottagf,  &c.\  A  fee 
paid  tor  honalng  good*  by  a  carrier,  or  al  ■ 


whurf .  q 


.y,  *c. 


n.  pi.  H<mM«(hoiu'ei 


[Com 


(ho.1ll.n.pl ._. 

mon  Teutonic  word;  comp.  A  3a>.0.Sai.I< 
Sw.  O.H.O.  and  Ooth.  Alii;  G.Aaui,  DAuu; 
from  an  ludo-Eur.  root.ihi.  to  cover.]  I.  A 
bnllding  InMuded  or  need  aa  a  haldUUon 
or  abetter  for  anlmalaot  any  kind;  but  eapc- 
cially  a  bnlhllng  or  edlKce  tor  the  habitation 
of  raan;  a  dwelling-pbue.  mansion,  or  abaila 

a  a  family:  a 


U  ina 


daily,  a  noble  tamnr  or  an  il'tuilrlous  lai-e: 
Hanover;  the  hmt  ot  Isn^.'or  of  Judah.— 


bled  in  parllameni:  alnly 


'f  men  united  hi  their  It^slalive  capacity. 
md  holding  their  place  by  right  or  by  elec- 
loa ;  a*,  the  Houh  of  Lords  or  Peett:  the 

ives  or  delegitet.— S.  A  quomm  ol  ■  leglsU' 


Supply  of  provliions  (□ 


.be  table: 

nlserable  I 


B.  In  com.  a  firm  or  commercial  eatabllili. 
ment;  aa,  the  hwite  ot  Barlnc  Brothers. — 

S.  lautmCalwelfthurtoflbol 

divided  liy  great  circrea  drawn  th 
north  and  south  pcdntaol  the  horli 

earth's  poles.    The  hesveni,  vlslb 


on.lnthe 


nnward,  beginning  with  that  which  lay  In 
the  last  Immediately  below  ibe  horlion. 
The  tint  honaa  waa  called  the  bouae  ot  Ufe; 
the  aecond.  that  of  tortone  or  rlchea;  the 
third,  that  ot  brethren:  the  fourth,  that  ut 
relations;  the  llfth,  that  ot  children:  the 
siiUi.  thai  ol  health:  tbe  aevenlh.  that  of 
marriage:  the  eighth,  that  of  death  or  Ihe 


I  chess-bourd -»>»'. 


■etly  p< 


,  vagranta.  ti 


dependent  family  eatabllslunent. 
HOUM  (houzl  e.L  pret.  A  pp.  Aoiuid;  pp 
■-—J.    1.  To  put  or  receive  tolo  a  houfi. 
'Ide  wllh  a  dwelling  or  resldenL-e :  I 


put  or  keep  ui 
ter;  to  prol- 


To  be  altualsd  in  an  aitrological  bouae 
jTglon  of  the  heavena  '  Where  Satnni . 
««'    DrWen. 

•tittnt  ( bona'* -lent).  ■,    One  em- 


HoiuabOAt  (taoua'bAt),  » 


File,  fllr,  fat,  t«ll;       at.  met.  h#r:       pine,  pin;      nAte,  not,  mbve;       tabe,  tub,  bnll;       oil.  pound;       U,  Be.  abune;      1,  8e.  tfy. 


RotnuEBon 
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HOVEB 


HOniebote  (hotit^t).  fk  [Hou$$  tnd  bou.) 
In  law,  «  ttilttcieiit  allowtiice  of  wood  to 
repair  the  houBe  uid  tupply  fad. 

HoUMbretlDSr  (hoaslirik-«r),  n.  One  who 
brealu,  openi,  and  enters  a  hooM  with  a 
felonioiu  intent 

HouMlnrMkinc  (hontl>rikingX  ti  The 
brealdng  or  opening  and  entering  of  a 
hooM  with  the  intent  to  commit  a  felony 
or  to  tteal  or  rob.  If  the  crime  ii  com- 
mitted at  night  it  it  termed  barghuy. 

H<raMd(houzdXp.anda.  Applied  to  honet 
when  dreaaed  In  noiuingi. 

HoUM-dOf  (hous'dogX  n.  A  dog  kept  to 
guard  a  house. 

Hame-eilffllia  (hous'en-JinX  n.  In  m4ch.  a 
steam-engine  which  is  so  constructed  as  to 
depend  to  some  extent  on  the  building  in 
which  it  is  contained,  and  is  not  independent 
or  portable. 

Houae-fkotor  (hoos'fak-tArX  n.    Same  as 

HooMflnUiar  (housf&-TB«rX  n.  [O.  haua- 
wUr.]  The  father  of  a  family;  the  male 
head  of  a  household    Thackeray. 

HOQBe-fly  (hous'flIX  n.  A  well-known 
dipterous  insect,  the  Mu$ea  domettiea  of 
naturalists.  The  maggots  live  in  dung, 
heaps  of  decasring  vegetables,  dEc..  be- 
coming developed  into  the  perfect  animal 
by  heat  The  house-fly  is  furnished  with  a 
suctorial  proboscis,  from  which,  when  feed- 
ing on  any  dry  substances,  it  exudes  a  liquid, 
which,  bv  moistenfnic  them,  fits  them  to 
be  sucked.  Krom  its  feet  being  beset  with 
hairs,  each  terminating  in  a  (Use  which  is 
supposed  to  act  as  a  sucker,  it  can  walk 
on  smooth  surfaces,  as  a  ceiling,  even  with 
its  back  down.  This  faculty  is  supposed  to 
l>e  increased  by  these  discs  exuding  a  liquid, 
which  makes  the  adhesion  more jperfeci 

HoUMhold  (housliOldX  n.  1.  Those  who 
dwell  under  the  same  roof  and  compose  a 
Csmily;  those  under  the  same  domestic 
government 

I  baptUedahothe  A«i«MA«/tf  of  Stephanas.  iCor.LiS. 
2.  Race;  house;  fomfly.  'Our  houaeholdTa 
monument'  SAolr.— a.  Family  life;  domestic 
management    [Rare.] 

Rich  stuA  and  ornaments  of  A#MMA«/!r^     SMaJt. 

A.  pi.  A  technical  name  among  millers  for  the 
best  flour  made  from  red  wheat,  with  a  small 
portion  of  white  wheat  mixed. 
HoUMhold  (housliOldX  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  house  and  family;  domestic;  as,  houm- 
hold  furniture;  household  affairs. 

The  M^uitM^U  nook. 
The  haunt  of  all  affectkws  pure.  JIMJe. 

—Household  bread,  common  bread,  or  bread 
not  of  the  finest  qnMlity.—Houeehold  godt 
(aX  in  Rom.  myth,  gods  presiding  over  the 
house  or  famllv;  Lares  and  Penates.  Hence 
{b)  Objects  endeared  to  one  from  being  asso- 
ciated with  home. 

Bearing  a  nation  with  all  its  h^HJthoU  /yds  into 
exile.  LoniftlUiw. 

—Household  ituf,  the  furniture  of  a  house; 
the  vesnels.  utensils,  and  goods  of  a  family.  — 
Houerhold  troop*.  Household  brigade,  troops 
whose  special  auty  it  is  to  attend  the  sove- 
reign and  guard  the  metropolis. 
HoUMbolderChousliOld-^rXn.  The  master 
or  chief  of  a  famllv;  one  who  keeps  house 
with  his  family;  the  occupier  of  a  house. 
Mat  xUi.  27. 

Towns  in  which  almost  erery  ktuttluUer  was  an 
Hnglikh  ProtesUnt  Mmcmulmy. 

HoQBekeeper  (hous1cto-«rX  n.  L  One  who 
occupies  a  house  with  his  family;  a  man  or 
woman  who  maintains  a  family  in  a  house; 
a  householder;  the  master  or  mistress  of  a 
family. —2.  A  female  servant  who  has  the 
chief  care  of  the  family  and  superintends 
the  other  servanta  —  S.t  One  who  Uvea  in 
plenty  or  who  exercises  hospitaUty. 

The  people  are  apcer  to  applaud  k^usektftrs  diaa 
houie-raisers.  Sir  H.  Wotimt. 

I I  One  who  keeps  much  at  home. 

You  are  manifest  houttkttfer$.  Shmk. 

B  t  A  house-dog. 

HooMkeepliig  (houslK«p-ingX  n.  1.  The 
management  of  home  affairs;  care  of  domes- 
tic concerns.  —  2.  HospitaUty ;  a  plentiful 
snd  hospitable  table;  supply  of  provisions 
for  household  use. 


Tell  me,  softljr  and  hattOx.  what's  in  the  pantry. 
Small  *#NM4M/f  P^enough.said  Phoebe.  Str  W.  Scett. 

r(hottslc<p-ingXa.  D 
ily;  aa»  houseSeeping 


Domestic; 
commo- 


H( 

used  in  a  ram 

dities.     [Bare! 

HOOMI  (houz'elX  n.     [A.  Sax.  h^sel^  AAsI, 

offering,  sacrament;  Icel.  and  O.Sw.  MW, 


xifX  n.  L  The  mistress  of  a  family;  the 
wife  of  a  householder:  a  female  manager  of 
domestic  affairs.  -  2.  A  Uttle  case  for  pins, 
needles,  thread,  scissors,  and  the  Uke. 

Mrs.  Unwin  begs  me  in  particular  to  thank  you 
warmly  for  the  h^utnvift,  the  very  thing  she  has  Just 
begun  to  want  Ctrnfer. 

8.  A  hussv:  in  a  bad  sense. 
Houewlie,  HOuswlYe  (hons'wif,  hous'wivX 
v.t.    To  manage  like  a  housewife,  or  with 
skill  and  economy;  to  economlxe. 

Conferred  those  moneys  on  the  nuns,  which  they 
have  well  k»uiewivtd,  FulUr. 

HoUMWlfMy  (hous'wlf-UX  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  a  housewife;  pertain- 
ing to  the  female  management  of  a  house; 
like  a  housewife;  thrifty. 


hunsl;  Goth.  Atinsl.]  The  eucharist;  the 
sacrament;  the  act  of  taking  or  receiving 
the  sacrament 

Nor  with  them  mix'd.  nor  told  her  name,  nor  sought. 
Wrapt  m  her  grief,  for  A«wm/ or  for  shrift.  Ttnnys«n. 

HoUMlt  (houx'elX  V.  e.  [A. Sax.  h'OMan;  Goth. 
hun^ian.  See  the  noun.]  1.  To  give  the 
eucharist  to;  specUkaUy,  to  admlnuter  the 
viaticum  to. 

A  priest,  a  priest,  says  Aldingar, 
Me  for  to  Ammv/ and  shrive.  OtdkmUm*. 

Hence— 1  To  prepare  for  a  journey. 

May  xealous  smiths 
So  k*uitt  all  our  hackneys,  that  they  may  feel 
Compunction  in  their  feet,  and  tire  at  Hi^hgate. 

fUoM.  &  Fi. 

HOQMlmml)  (housOamX  a  A  Uunb  kept  in 
a  house  for  fattening. 

Honieleek  (housa«kX  n.  [House  and  leek. 
A.  Sax.  leae,  an  herb  in  general  ]  The  com- 
mon name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Sem- 
pervivum.nat  order  Crassulacen.  The  com-  i 
mon  houseleek  {S.  tectorum)  has  long  been 
common  In  Britain,  growing  on  the  tops  of 
houses  and  on  walls.  It  contains  maUc  acid 
combined  with  Ume.  The  leaves  are  appUed 
bv  the  common  people  to  bruises  and  old 
ulcers;  and  it  was  formerly  believed  that 
houseleeks  growing  on  a  housetop  were  a 
safe-gukrd  against  Ughtnlng.  In  Scotland 
it  Is  called  Fou  or  Fouat. 

H0lU6leM(housaesXa.  Destitute  of  a  house 
or  habitation;  without  shelter;  as,  the  Aouse- 
less  child  of  want 

HouMUne  Oiousain).  n.  Naut.  a  smaU  Une 
formed  of  Uiree  strands,  smaUer  than  rope- 
yam,  used  for  seizings,  Ac 

HoiU6li]IC,H<millxu:(houxaingXa.  1.  Per- 
taining to  the  euchanst;  as,  houseling  bread. 
—Houseling  cloth,  in  the  it  Cath.  Ch.  a  cloth 
qiread  over  the  rails  before  the  altar  during 
communion. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  h»us<tHM£  cMhs  are 
still  used  (in  the  Church  of  England),  but  only  in  one 
place  that  I  know  of  in  England— via.,  in  Wunbome 
Minster,  where  they  are  said  to  have  t>een  used  con* 
tinuously  since  its  foundation  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  y.  yeremiah,  in  Natts  and  Qutriet. 

2.  Pertaining  to  any  of  the  various  sacra- 
ments of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  as 
that  of  marriage. 

Hb  owne  two  hands,  for  such  a  tume  most  fUt, 
The  housting  fire  did  kindle  and  provide. 

Spenser. 
Written  slso  HmmUing. 
HOOM-Iot  (houslotX  n.    A  piece  of  land  on 
which  to  build  a  house:  a  site  for  a  house. 
Hooiemald  (hous'm&dX  n.    A  female  ser- 
vant employed  to  keep  a  house  clean,  Ao. 
HouaemoUiar  (hous'muTH-^r}.  n.  [G.  Aaus- 
mutter.  ]  The  mother  of  a  family;  the  female 
head  of  a  household     Thatkerau. 
Houien  Oious'en).  n.    Old  plural  of  house. 
Hoaae-ingeoil  (hoos'pi-JonX  n.     A  tame 
pigeon. 

Honid-ndMr  (hous'rix-toX  ^  One  who 
erects  a  house. 

HooBeroom  (hons'rOmX  »>  Room  or  ac- 
commodation in  a  house.  ^Houseroom  that 
costs  him  nothing.'    Dryden. 

HOUM-BPAITOW  (hous'spa-rdX  n.  The 
Passer  domestieus,  a  species  of  sparrow. 

Honse-iplder  (hous'spl-d^rX  n.  A  spider 
that  infests  houses  (Tegenaria  domestiea  of 
naturalistsX 

HOOM-Itewanl  (hoas'stik-«rdX  n.  A  male 
domestic  who  has  the  chief  management  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  a  household;  a  man 
who  has  charge  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  any  establidiment 

HonM-forgvon  (hous's«r-ionX  n.  The  re- 
sident medical  officer  in  a  horoital. 

Hooia  nrallow  (hous'swol-ldx  n.  The  Hir- 
undo  urbica,  a  species  of  swallow. 

HonMwarmlng  (hous'wiinn-ingX  n.  A  feast 
or  merry-making  at  the  time  a  family  enters 
a  new  house. 

HoOMWlfe  (hoQs'wif  or  less  formally  hot'- 


A  good  sort  of  woman,  ladylike  and  houiewi/eh 

Sir  iV.  Sc»if. 

HoniewlfUy  (hous'wlf-liX  adv.    With  tiie 

economy  of  a  careful  housewife. 
HooMWlfery  (hous'wifri  or  huz'rif-ri).  n. 

The  business  of  the  mistress  of  a  family; 

female  business  in  the  economvof  a  family; 

female  management  of  domestic  concerns. 
Sl  Paul   expresses  the  obligation  of  Christian 

women  to  good  AtfMmi't'Wty-  y*r.  Tttytor. 

HouMwlDMkep,  HuiyfUnp   (hui'zif- 
skepX  n.    Housewifery.    [Scotch.] 
Houae-wilglit  t  (hous'ritX  »•    A  buUder  of 
housea    Fotherby. 

Houiliif  (houz'ingX  p.  and  a.  Warped; 
crooked,  as  a  brick. 

Honrtag  (houz'ingX  n.  i.t  A  coUection  or 
range  of  houses.— 2.  The  act  of  putting  un- 
der shelter. —8.  rComp.  house,  below.]  A  kind 
of  covering,  as  (a)  a  protection  for  a  vessel 
laid  up  in  a  dock ;  (o)  a  cloth  laid  over  u 
saddle,  a  saddle-cloth,  a  horse-cloth ;  (e)  a 
piece  of  cloth  attached  to  the  hinder  part 
of  a  saddle  and  covering  the  buttocks  of  the 
horse:  in  the  plural,  the  trappings. 

HeusiHg  and  saddle  bloody  red, 

Lord  Klarmion's  steed  rush'd  by.    Sir  W.  Scetf. 

4.  Naut  same  as  Houselins.^b.  In  buUditM. 
the  space  taken  out  of  one  soUd  to  admit 
of  the  insertion  of  the  extremltv  of  another, 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  tbem.~6.  In 
orcA.  a  niche  for  a  statue.  —  7.  In  much,  (a) 
the  part  of  the  framins  which  holds  a  Jour- 
nal-box in  place:  called  in  the  United  States 
a  Jaw.  (6)  The  uprights  supporting  the 
cross-sUde  of  a  planer.    Ooodridt. 

HouiUllgLa.    See  HousELiMa. 

HoasirrHoilMat  (housX  n.  [Fr.  housse, 
horse-covering,  ^.j   A  covering. 

HouylmlllimOiou'inmorhou-inm'V.n^  One 
of  a  class  of  beings  described  bv  Swift  in 
OuUiver^s  Travels  as  a  race  of  horses  en- 
dowed with  reason  and  extraordinary  vir- 
tues, and  who  bear  rule  over  the  Yahoos  or 
men-Hke  beings,  a  vicious  disgusting  race. 

Hove  (hOvX  pret  of  heave. 

Horet  (hdvX  v.i.  [W.  ho/aw,  to  sun>end.  to 
hang  over,  to  hover.]  To  hover  about;  to 
halt;  to  loiter. 

Ne  joy  of  ought  that  under  heav^  doth  Meve 
Can  comfort  me.  Spenser. 

Hove  (hOvX  n.    A  disease  in  cattle;  hoove 

(which  seeX 
Hove  (hOvX  V. i.  To  heave;  to  cause  to  swell ; 

to  inflate.    [Old  EngUsh  and  Scotch.  ] 
HoVBl  (ho'velX  n.    [Probably  A.  Sax.  ho/el. 

dim.  of  h(^/,  hqfa,  a  house,  a  cave,  a  den.  j 

1.  An  open  shed  for  sheltering  cattle,  piu- 
tecting  produce  from  the  weather,  &c.- 

2.  A  poor  cottage;  a  smaU  mean  house. 
Hoyel  (ho'velX  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  hovelled;  ppr. 

hovelUng.  To  put  in  or  as  in  a  hovel ;  to 
dielter. 

When  the  poor  are  heveti'd  and  bustled  together, 
each  sex,  like  swine.  Tennyse*i. 

—To  hovel  a  chimney,  to  carry  up  two  siden 
of  a  chimney  higher  than  the  sides  leaet 
Uable  to  strong  currents  of  air,  or  to  leave 
apertures  on  sll  the  sides  of  it  See  Hovel- 

UKG. 

Hoyel -home,  Hoyel -honiliiff  (ho'vei- 

hous,  ho'vel-hous-ingX  n.  A  niche  for  a 
statue. 

Hoyeller  (ho'vel-^rX  n.  A  provincUl  Eng- 
lish term  for  a  person  who  assists  In  saving 
life  and  property  from  a  wrecked  veseel. 
O.  P.  R.  James. 

HoyeUlnf  (ho'vel-ing).  n.  l.  A  mode  of  pre- 
venting cnimnevs  from  smoking  by  canning 
up  two  sides  higher  than  those  which  are 
less  Uable  to  receive  strong  currents  of  air: 
or  leaving  apertures  on  all  the  sides,  so  that 
when  the  wind  blows  over  the  top  the 
smoke  may  escape  below.— 2.  The  chininey 
so  dealt  with. 

Hoyen  (hd'vnX  pp.  of  heave. 

Hoyer  (ho'vArX  v.i.  [Apparently  the  same 
word  as  W.  hofiaw,  to  hover,  which  may  l»e 
the  original  form.]  L  To  hang  fluttering 
in  the  air  or  upon  the  wing;  to  remain  In 
flight  or  in  suspension  over  or  sbout  a  place 
or  object;  to  be  suspended  In  the  air. 

Great  flights  of  birds  are  A«svri>y  about  die  bridge, 
and  settling  upon  it  Addison. 

2.  To  stand  in  suspense  or  expectation:  to 
be  in  doubt  or  hesitation;  to  be  irresolute. - 
8.  To  wander  about  from  place  to  place 
in  a  neighbourtiood ;  to  move  to  and  fro 
threateningly  or  watchlnglv:  as,  an  army 
hovering  on  our  borders;  a  ship  hovering  on 
our  coast  '  Agricola  having  before  sent  his 
navy  to  hover  on  the  coast'  MOton. 
Hoyer  t  (ho'v^rX  n.   A  protection  or  shelter. 


ch.  eAain;     di,  Sc.  locA;     g.  go\     J,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th,  tAen;  th,  (Aln;     w,  trig;    wh,  irAig;    sh,  arure.— See  KIT. 


HOTKR-SKOOMD 
HoTar-ErOQiui  (ho'vir-ground),  n.    TJ^t 


e  word  u  isAy,    See  Wbo,] 


portion:  by  what  meuun  arquuiUty;  hov 
ever  tn  deorea  or  Blteot;  u.  1™  long  >taa 
veinffcr  Uioe  IndlimttlHl  Aoutmncta  betu 
liwitdomUiiagoia! 


ba  pRMJucedt— i.  Id  whit  iMM,  cuaditinD 
or  plight. 


BowadH  (hou-Bj'l).  n 


taimerlr  (he  chief 


BowbetCboD.MO.a'lD.  Nevanhelsu 
Bowbalt  Oiou-be'il).  ade.  [Compouniled  of 
Adit,  bi.  uid  (l.t  Be  It  M  it  nuy;  nererths- 
]«u^  QotwlthgttindlDE;  xet;  but;  however 
How<Ull(liou'di),  n,  IHind.  and  Ar.  fcou- 
dah]    A  Hit  erected  on  Iha  Ixcic  of  wi 


Igel.  Anna,  to  stlcnd  ta,  look  nfler  (A.  Sai. 
hogian,  lo  care  for),  juid  dtiitia,  N.  li^^a,  m 

Som  (lioii),  n,     A  hollow  plica ;  i  hollow. 


uadHitw  Ik  !■  (He  fCinu  ta  >kiEk  Iki 


>'tte,  fir.  lit.  fall: 


HowfC  Boas  (boiifX  n.  [A.  Su.  AitT,  i 
dwelUDg,  I  hotue;  Q.luif,  ■  court,  ■  houae. 
Any  pUcA  of  reaort,  u  i  drinking  houae :  j 
haunt.    [Scolch.l 

HowlT,  Hontr  (houf),  t.i.     To  twrt  tre 


Howltiar .  ... 

Bohem.  hafi/nice,  orjgluallj  a  allnr;  from 

xUy  hating  ■  chamber  for  the  powder  uir- 


ZD 


rower  than  the  bore,  >peclaUT  deaigned  (or 
the  hortiouna  firing  of  aheila  wiU)  aniall 
chainei,  combining  in  lome  degree  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  cannon  with  the  calibre  of  the 

euounh  to  be  borne  by  a  hone.  The  rifled 
gqn.  throwing  a  Hhell  of  the  aajoe  cApncity 

power,  hu  enpeneded   the   howltrcr   for 

general  purpoiea.     Written  alaa  formerly 

BoinO. 
HowX  Honk  (honk),  B.(,    fScotch.)    (3«. 

AoUa,  to  nuke  hollow.)    L  To  dig;  to  make 

holiow—1  To  burrow. 
HowkorOiou'kSrXn.  Aaiif.  uime  ai  Hootw. 
Howl  (hoDl),  v.i     [Apparently  an  ImlUtiie 

word;  comp.  L.G  knifn.  D  huilen.  G.  hrtt- 

b^'i.  ban.  A|fJe,  tnhowi;alaoaaaimilarfoTini» 


ry  ol  dlMivMi  i 


great  deteiopment  of  1 
HOVIM  (hou-let).  n. 
preAxed  through  the  I 


Howqu*  (hou-kwn).  o.    [Alter  floKTua.B 

in  1M0.)    A  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  tea 

ol  vert  Bne  quaiitt 
Bowmhon'ri),  a.  Naity;  fllthy.  Ttnnymm. 

IProtluciai  Enjili>b.l 
BoWHl  (bou-s6').  adv.     HowHMTer;  how- 

eter.     -And  welcome  home,  htun  onlor- 

tUDBte.'    Daniel. 
VOWaOVrtr  (hou-iS-eT'*r).  ode.     [Com- 

ponnded  of  hov,  r.  and  rrrr  ]    i.  In  what 


,  atnsge  and  admirable.'    Shot. 


HOWlOont  (hou'iOn],  ode.   Ai  aoon  aa;  ho*- 
HowTB.1  HonTB,)  ».    [Icel.  Aii/a.  ahaod,a 


Hoy  (hoi),  n.  [Dan.  and  Sw.  As]f.  O.  and  D. 
Am.  ]  A  unall  teiael.  niually  liggvi  at  a 
aloop,  and  employed  in  eonreying  paaaeu- 
gera  and  goodi  tmm  place  to  place  cm  ih<- 
aea-coaat,  or  in  transporting  goodi  to  and 


Hoy  (holV  Bitoj.  Ho !  holloa  I  an  ei 
tion  detlgued  to  call  attention. 

Hoy  (boi),  e  I.  To  incite;  to  chMB  0 
on  or  away.     [Scotch.] 


Hoydan  (hol'dnX  n.  and  a.  Same  aa  Botffli. 
Hojnnui  (boi'man),  n  pL  Hoyman  (hoT- 


Hoy««  (hole),  n.     AhobL    (Scotch.! 
Hoyte(Wl).e.{  To  amble  cruily.  [Scotch.) 
H-Plece.    Same  ai  AUch-pitcf. 
HuBiuca,  Hnanaco  (hwani'ka.  hwa-u'- 
k6).  Ik     Same  at  Ouanaco  (which  uel 
Huano  (hwa'na)^  n.    Same  aa  Ouone:  not 

Huanaco  Bark  (hw«-nD'ka  bark),  n.    The 
gray  or  siltor  cinchona  bark  imported  in  the 

It  It  the  produce  ol  Cinchona  mi'eronCAa. 

Hub  (bub).n.     [See  BoB.|    1.  The  central 

pirt,uaualiy  cylindrical. oil  wheel  In  which 


™TSS^ 


ibown  In  the  ■ccompanylng  cot.  — !.  A  block 
ol  wood  for  atcpplng  ■  carriage  wheel— 

A  'nie  hUtoIawMpoD;  aa.  to  drive  e  dagger 
up  to  the  Au6.— S.  Any  rough  protuberance 

Stataa. )  —  8.  tn  dit-  linJring.  a  cylindrical 
piece  of  steel  on  which  the  dealgn  lor  a  coin 


n  t!£e  centre 


paaaea  through  water 
making  a  bubblinn 
DolH- hence  iu  Dime 
It  ii  an  eaitem  inten- 
tion.and  in  India  and 


the  toliacco  -  pipe  In- 


Hnbbilb(hDb^ub).<i.  A  orsat  noiaa  of  many 

eonfuaed  volcei;  a  tumult;  nproari  lioL 

HnbbnbbOO  (tanb-bub-Wn.  n.     A  how'utui 
Habby  (hub'i),  a.  Fall  othubior  proJect]UE 

prntiiberancet:  M.  1  AuMv  road.    [Vnlted 

Sutea.) 
Hnckt  (huk>  »t    [O.  Afle*™.  Ukn.  (o 

higgle.  SeeBDCK8TU,HlWKIB.)  ToUgglt 

in  trading. 


It,  Sc.  abuaei      Jr.  Sc  ttt 


Back  (liuk).  n.     A  kind  of  hirer  trout  Imuid 

BOdlO^Mk  (huk'n-Diili),  n.  A  klod  ol  Unm 
ddth  vLtta  rmLwd  OgurH  on  It  aonifltbltif 
like   duDuk.  uHtl   tor   ttbla-cloUu  uid 

HaOla  (huki).  n.  [CoDMCtwl  withkoot.- 
aomv.  SvdiUbatktd.  hiukUbctu.]  TlldUp; 
■  bunch  ar  pun  prolcUng  llkt>  Uu  hip. 

SnoklsbwilMd  (huk'l-limkt),  a.     Hiilni 


tlis  dlOersDl  aiMulu  ol  TlijIiimHi.  belung- 
Umlo  thoMt  order  V«ccliil»e««.»i«Iio  lor 
tbe  Irult.  Th«  lean*  of  ttaa  pluti  an  ler- 
■DlUDtcd  bjr  ■  hud  aplu;  IhecoroUi  It  lubo- 
Ui,  dlilcndcd  ml  Uia  b*M.  aod  th>  lUaMiu 
m  iBHTted  Into  tha  calyi,  tha  ulhen  balu 

the  (rule  •ucrulent,  cnwosd  b}  Uia  Umb  ol 
tl«o«ly».  wlUileuune-iaedeJ»lom».  C«Ued 
lUo  VluvtUbiTy.    [i:nlKil  HUta*  1 
. ...I.-..-.    .     Tha  hlp-bOM. 


I  (bakl-\ 


Hnekitar  (hak'tUr).  h.     [Tnim  Auet.  to 
higgle  I    I.  A  ratiillar  of  ui>U  iiitlr:l>M,  ol 

lA  meu.  trick'uh  lallow. 
Rai^atw  (huk'iUri  •  1.    To  deal  In  unall 
uttcln  or  In  patlj  buvnloi. 

BttCk(t«T<hnk'itirlv.t.   Toaipolato^c; 

Hnckrt«n«a(hnk'iUr-*|),  ».    The  biiil- 
BacteUNT  (bok'iUr-tr),  n.     A  hukater. 

■ml  ^udi  n.     [Fonn  of  Aoed]    The  ibaU 
vhiiUufiDDt     [PiDTlnciaL) 
Bwldl*  (hndl),  c.i.  prat  A  pp.  AufiUfd; 

K.  Anddlin^.     [Comp.  O.  Aiii(ln,  lo  moTe 
knnU  ud  lonfardi.  to  do   ■   tiling 


1.  To  pat  awiT  hutOj  ud  cmleidT. 

*.  To  pnt  on  in  hula  ud  dlwMer:  luullr 
with  on,-  u.  loAudiUomone'iclDttaai. 
Hnildls  (hudIX  1     It  A  mlier;  ■  niggard. 

or  fiunci  cniwdcd  io««Uier  wlUiout  onlrr 
OTRgularltT;  Cnmnlt^coohulaL  -AhiiiLUi 

Bnddisr  (hud1«r).  n.     One  who  hnddlM  or 
thro>i  ttalngm  togf  Iher  In  confadon. 


le  (hfi-di.bmi'tlli),  a.    Of  or  per 

-  ,  or  nieinbllns  ffuif- '- 

iCalnitthePiiritui' 


Una:  DDtaw  It  iMctly  artltUc  ukd  tolen- 
llflc 
Hna  (bm.  n.    (Ft  tmtr,  to  boot,  to  ihontl 

it  tha  punult  of  a  felon  Dr'oDander  wld 
loud  onlcrin  or  clamour  to  give  an  alarm. 
Thie  procedure  It  taken  bf  a  penon  rubbed 

mon  Iftw,  a  prlvata  peraon  who  has  been 
robbed,  orwhoknowi  that  afelonj  hat  been 
comnUtled,  It  bonnd  to  ralte  hue  and  cry, 
under  pain  ol  Rne  ud  Imprlaonmimt  Al- 
though the  tarm  llaalf  haa  In  a  giaat  mea- 
mrs  lallan  into  dlaute.  It  It  tha  proceai  Hill 
■Jio  law  of  Englud   at  a 


purtnit  ud  ■aaltt  In  the  capture  ol  tt 

HoMI  (hOd),  o.    Bailns  a  haa  or  colour 
Bual  (hO'en.  «.     Tha  Corr '  " 

mine;  •pocinia"     ' 

written  rA^aJ. 
StMlaM  (hft'laa),  a.     DMtltata  of  hue  o 


mine;  •p«ihcallT,loratlii-inlne.  Oeneratlf 


m  out  or  glj 

notlea  ol  the  approach  ol 


_.  ipeclBcall)',  I 
high  point  to  giTi 
'     of  lUlam 


..  It  an  In 

meulng  orlglnallr  to  blow,  t 

f«"**  ■""  "  w  Ifed*  '"^ 
tudden  ufler  or  arrogance;  i 
neat  or  pfltntance;  angar  at 


Cad  with  £ 
.  A  iwell  of 


1.  A  boatter;  one  (welled  with  a  falie  opinion 
of  hit  own  value  or  Importance. 


iral  of  a  plafar't 

heglscta  to  capture  one  or  mora  ol  hia  op- 
ponent'! undefended  plecet. 
HnlT  (huf),  s.t.    t.  To  twell;  to  enlaioe:  lo 


i.  Id  dnupAto,  thi 


1.  To  treat  with  huolancaand  am 
chhla  or  nboke  with  ioaolauce:  t 
tobullr. 


Ida,  from  Uia  board „  ... . 

Len  another  when  opportunltj  offered. 
If  (hnf).  ti.    L  To  dilate  or  enlarga; 


._te  or  eni 
Aufa— I 


Ing- 


(boTlupXa.     Of  or  perlalnlna  to 
or  bliuterar;  twaggirlng;  blualar- 


die;  tint,     ■nnw'nofal]  Au*.'    Matm- 

ooe  of  the  primariea  pndominala.  at  tha 
varlont  mji,  whUh  are  corapoaed  ol  the 
three  prlmarr  coliiun  In  nneqaal  atrenfth 
■Ddproportlon.-CWmr,  Sim.  ThenrfMn 
are  prnperl*  the  lavm  primary  eoloun  pn>- 
•iDcad  bj  the  decompoaJUon  of  white  light 
br  oieana  ol  a  colonrleia  priain.  Om  l> 
ttrictlj'  tpeaktng  a  componnd  of  one  or 
mora  colounlormlnguln  lerveDlenI  ihada. 
Km  1*  ■  vague.  coDTcnatlonal.  or  poetkal 

dhcAa^n;      «h.  ik.  loiA;      g.git;     i,ji*;     h,  R.  ton; 


llt/r-af  tcm  ud  Ihnnilnl^  tlinui. 
HnArfhnftrl.  n.     A  ballf:  a  iwaggerer;  * 

blBiterer. 
HnfflneuChnTlnet),  n.     The  itala  nl  being 

hn^  or  puffed  up;  petulanca;  Irrltation. 
HnfluwlT  (hnflng-lf).  odi.     Swa^cgerlncly; 

blutterlnglj;  arrogant] j. 


Boflllh  (huTlihX  a.     Arrogant;  Iniolent; 

hectoring. 
HnAlUr  (hot'lib-U),  ode.     In  a  holBah 

manner;  with  anuguoe  or  btoaterlng. 
nnllliliinjifliiiriili  iiiitl  II     Thetlataol 


a,  EAas;  th,  fAtai; 


HnA  CinnX  o-  L  I^ff"!  MP ;  two 
kvfv  bread.— i,  Characterlied  bjr  ar 
blUBter,  or  petuluce;  aa.  a  hvgy  peiKn. 

Has  (1"WX  el.  pret  *  pp.  Au^»d;  ppr. 
humino-  [Origin  doubtful.  It  nit;  be  ix>n- 
nectadwlth  A.  Hah.  hotrian^  hvgian,  to  think, 
to  be  uilout.  Icel  hiiga,  to  mind.  AuipU, 
love,  anectlon,  Autma,  to  pleue,  AupiM,  to 

Wedgwood,  referring  to  an  old  meBning,  to 
ihrlnk  or  thrug,  cnnuecta  It  with  the  Inter- 
jection upA.)  1.  To  prru  clotety  with  the 
anni;  to  embrace  cloicly;  to  clatp  to  the 
breatt;  to  gratp  or  gripe.     'And  huggtit 

lo;  t^  to  hug  tha  land;  lo  Au;  tha  wind.— 
To  hugont'itif,  to  congratuhite  one't  lelf; 

Bat  (hug),  v.i.  To  Ue  clote;  to  crowd  to- 
getbei;  to  cuddle;  u,  to  Atv  with  awlne. 

BOf  (hog),  R.     A  cloie  embrace;  a  ciMMf  or 

BogaChO]),  0.  [O.K.  Ai^t,  alio  A«ji(,  from 
oTFr.  aAi^,  huge,  vatt,  the  origin  ol  thia 
word  being  nnknown.    SktaL]    I.  liadnji 

a  Vtary  gtetX  in  u j  roapocl ;  poiteaalng 
aa,  a  hugi  ipace;  a  Aupi  dlllarence.  '  AAu0> 


Bin.  Enormooa,  glguitii 
prodlglouL 
Boiily  {hajll), 
Tcrj'  greatly;  an 


iloatal,  Inunani 
itly;  Immeaael]'. 


1  eltphut- 


Bocacnut  (hOJ'utV  a.     Huge.     'Huptotu 
length  of  trunk-'    Byrmn. 
Bontt  0"i8'<')i  "-     I'he  who  bugt  OT  eni- 

Hnmert(hiig'*r).T,i  ToUeiaambuih;  to 
luiY    BpffaU 

Hnner-mncEer  (hug'ger'mag'g«r),  n. 
{Comp.Auoper.toUalnambuth.  Wedgwood 
connacU  it  with  0.  tnactm,  3witt  muWdfn, 


Hue  DDicd  ^'Sey  kudand  liid,       HiiJi 
fi)  In  confuilon;  with  iloveuUneta.    | 
ud  colloq.] 
Hvner-niiinsr  (huc'g^r-mug'g^r 

1.  Cludettlne;  tly;  unltir; " 

tmed;  without  order; 


doventy;  a^  he  workt 

ren  kvgger-mvaiier  laihion, 

Banl«U1>uS'gl),<'-i-    To  hug;  to  embrace- 
BonMIOt  (bQ'ge-not),  n.     [A  French  word 

DiaoubUul  origin.     Of  the  varloiu derlva- 

that  the  word  Is  a  corruption  of  the  O-  eid- 
jftiioM,  a  confedermla.   Varlout  early  fomii. 

lound-     Probably  'uio  word  wat  Ignoiutly 

ipplement  to  IJttM*a  Diction^ 
ch  ProtattuI  ol  the  period  of 


Bolehl  (bnlchX  k.     (Form  ol  AtiniA]    A 

Holeh-tacknl)  (hnlcb-bakt).  n.    CTcoked- 
backed. 
BnlellBdl  (bnlcbt).  o.    Swollen;  polled  np, 
Bnlebyl  [hulchl)^  ■-    Unch  twollen;  glb- 

H«lihn,|n-    (Camp.  Ic«L  A141V,  dofwood.) 


HULK 
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Hulk  (hulk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hulee,  a  light-Bhip. 
D.  hidk,  O.  hulk,  hoik,  a  kind  of  ^ip;  8w. 
hoik,  a  ship  of  burden;  IceL  hylki,  a  bulk; 
perhaps  from  L.L.  olca,  from  Or.  hoUms, 
a  ship  of  burden,  a  ship  which  is  towed, 
from  helkd,  to  draw.]  Lf  A  ship,  particu- 
larly a  heavy  ship. 

As  when  the  mast  of  some  well-timber'd  AmM^. 
Is  with  the  blast  of  some  outrageous  storme 
Blown  down,  it  shakes  the  bottom  of  the  bulke. 

2.  The  body  of  a  ship  or  decked  vessel  of 
anv  kind;  particularly,  the  body  of  an  old 
ship  or  vessel  which  is  laid  by  as  unfit  for 
service.— S.t  Anything  bulky  or  unwieldy. 

The  katU  of  a  tall  Brabanter.  behind  whom  I  stood 
in  the  corner  of  a  street,  shadowed  me  from  notice. 

—The  Ati£to,old  or  dismasted  ships,  formerly 
used  as  prisons. 

Hulk  (hulk),  v.t.  [Comp.  Sc.  howk,  hoik,  to 
dig,  as  a  pit]  1.  To  take  out  the  entrails  of; 
as.  to  hulk  a  hare.  [Bare.  ]— 2.  In  mining,  see 

DVHN. 

Hulky  t  (hulk'i),  a.    Bulky;  unwieldy. 

Hull  (hul),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hule,  htUu,  a  hull  or 
husk;  comp.  A.  Sax.  helan,  to  conceal,  O. 
hiiUe,  a  covering,  huUen,  Ooth.  hxUjan,  to 
cover;  also  W.  hiU,  a  cover,  huliaw,  to  cover.  ] 

1.  The  outor  covering  of  anything,  particu- 
larly of  a  nut  or  of  grain;  the  husK.— 2.  The 
fi-ame  or  body  of  a  ship,  exclusive  of  her 
masts,  yards,  and  riggiiig.  —  HuU  down 
{natU.),  a  torm  applied  to  a  ship  when  she 
is  at  such  a  distance  from  an  observer  that 
only  her  masts  and  sails  are  to  be  seen. 

Hull  (hul),  V.  t  1.  To  strip  off  or  separate  the 
hull  or  hulls  of;  as,  to  h\M  grain.  —2.  To 
pierce  the  hull  of,  as  a  ship  with  a  cannon- 

Hall  (hul),  v.i.  To  float  or  drive  on  the 
water,  like  the  hull  of  a  ship,  without  sails. 

;</ar.— Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir?  here  lies  your  way. 
yio. — No,  good  swabber;  I  am  to  hull  here  a  Httle 
longer.  Shak. 

Hullabaloo  (hulla-ba-150,  n.  [Imitative  of 
confused  noise.  Comp.  hurly-imrly.'\  Up- 
roar; noisy  confusion. 

HllUer  (hul'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
bulls;  specifically,  a  machine  for  separating 
seeds  from  their  hulls.    . 

Hullo  (hul-ldO.  ii^erj.  An  exclamation  to 
call  attention.    Same  as  Holla. 

HuUook  (hul'okX  n.  Naut  a  small  part 
of  a  sail  lowered  in  a  gale  to  keep  the  snip's 
head  to  the  sea. 

Hully  (hul'i),  a.  Having  husks  or  pods; 
siliquous. 

HulOist  (haid-ist).  n.    Same  as  Hyloitt 

Hulotheism  (hii1d-th6-izm),  n.  Same  as 
Hylotheism. 

Hulsean  (huls'g-an),  a.  Ecclee.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  series  of  lectures  on  divinity, 
annually  delivered  at  Cambridge,  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  provisions  in  the  will  of 
John  Hulse  of  Elworth. 

HulBtredft  pp.  [A.  Sax.  heoltter,  dark  or  a 
dark  place.]    Hidden.    Chaucer. 

Hulyer  (hul'vfir),  n.  [O.E.  hulfere,  holly; 
IceL  hu^fr,  dogwood.]  The  common  holly. 
Ilex  Aquifolium. 

Hum  (hum),  v.i.  prei  &  pp.  hummed;  ppr. 
humming.  [Comp.  O.  hummen,  allied  to 
sximfinen,  D.  hommelen,  to  hum  as  bees: 
formed  from  the  sound.  ]  1.  To  make  a  dull, 
prolonged  sound,  like  that  of  a  bee  in  flight; 
to  drone;  to  murmur;  to  buzz;  as,  a  top 
hums. 

HummiHg  rivers,  by  his  cabin  creeping. 
Rock  soft  his  slumbering  thoughts  in  quiet  ease. 

P.  Fletcktr. 

2.  To  give  utterance  to  a  similar  sound  with 
the  mouth;  as,  (a)  to  make  an  inarticulate 
murmuring  or  droning  sound  as  if  speaking, 
but  without  opening  the  lips;  to  mumble. 

The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back. 
And  hum*.  Shak. 

In  mv  ears,  my  father's  word 
Hummed  ignorantly.  as  the  sea  in  shells. 

E.  R.  Brimming. 

g)  To  make  a  drawlinff,  inarticulate  sound 
1  the  process  of  speaking,  from  embarrass- 
ment or  affectation. 

He  hummed  and  hawed.  Hudibras. 

(e)  To  express  applause  or  approbation  by 
emitting  a  low  prolonged  sound  or  muimur. 

When  Burnet  preached,  part  of  his  cont^rcKation 
hummed  so  loudly  and  so  kong  that  he  sat  down  to 
enjoy  it.  yohnson. 

Hum  (humX  r.t  1.  To  sing  in  a  low  voice ; 
to  murmur  without  articulation;  to  mumble; 
as,  to  hum  an  air. 

And  far  below  the  Roundhead  rode 
And  hummed  a  surly  hymn.         Tenf{yspH. 

2.  To  express  approbation  of,  or  applaud, 
as  by  a  htmL 


Such  (sermons)  as  are  most  hummed  and  applauded. 

Afilton. 

Hence— 3.  t  To  trick  or  delude  by  flattery, 
soothing,  or  coaxing ;  to  im];>ose  on;  to  ca- 
jole. 

Bum  (hum),  n.  l.  The  noise  of  bees  in  flight, 
of  a  spinning  top,  of  a  whirling  wheel,  and 
the  like;  a  buzz.— 2.  Any  inarticulate,  low, 
murmuring,  or  buzzing  sound;  as,  (a)  a  low 
confused  noise,  as  of  a  crowd,  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance; as,  the  busy  hum  of  men. 

From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of  night. 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds.  Shai. 

(b)  A  low  inarticulate  sound  uttered  by  a 
speaker  in  a  iwuse  from  embarrassment, 
affectation,  and  the  like;  as,  hums  and  haws. 

(c)  A  buzz  or  murmur  of  applause  or  appro- 
bation. 

The  hum  with  which  William's  speech  had  been 
received,  and  the  hiss  which  had  drowned  the  voice 
of  Seymour,  had  been  misunderstood.      MacauU^y, 

8.  An  imposition  or  hoax;  humbug. 

I  daresay  all  this  is  hum,  and  that  all  will  come 
back.  Lamb. 

Hum  (hum),  interj.  A  sound  with  a  pause, 
implying  doubt  and  deliberation;  ahem. 

Humt  (hum),  n.  [Probably  from  its  causing 
a  buzzing  or  humming  in  the  head.1  A 
strongly  intoxicating  liquor  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  mixing  beer  or  ale  and 
ardent  spirits. 

Human  (hfl'man),  a.  [Fr.  humain,  L.  hu- 
manus,  from  homo,  hominis,  a  man;  akin  to 
humus,  the  ground ;  also  to  A.  Sax.  guma,  a 
man.]  1.  Belonging  to  man  or  mankind.; 
havinff  the  qualities  or  attributes  of  man ; 
as,  a  human  voice ;  human  shape ;  human 
nature;  human  knowledge;  human  Ufe. 

It  will  never  be  asked  whether  he  be  a  gentleman 
bom,  but  whether  he  be  a  human  creature.   Stvi/*. 

2.  t  Profane ;  not  sacred  or  divine ;  secular. 
•  H uman  authors. '  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Human  (hu'manX  n.  A  human  being;  a 
member  of  the  family  of  mankind.  'Sprung 
of  humans  that  inhabit  earth.'  Chapman. 
[Bare.] 

In  this  world  of  ours.  .  .  .  we  *«»«»»«■  often  find 
ourselves,  we  cannot  tell  bow,  in  strange  positions. 

Pr^.  tVilton. 

Humanatet  (hii'man-&tX  a.  Endued  with 
humanity. 

Of  your  saying  it  foUoweth,  that  the  bread  is  hu- 
manate  or  incarnate.  Cranmer. 

Humane  (hd-manO,  a.  [See  Human.]  1.  Be- 
longing to  man;  human. 

When  we  had  been  Uught  all  the  mysterious 
articles,  we  could  not,  by  any  humane  power,  have 
understood  them.  yer.  Taylor. 

2.  Having  the  feelings  and  dispositions  pro- 
per to  man;  having  tenderness, compassion, 
and  a  disposition  to  treat  other  human 
beings  and  the  lower  animals  with  kindness; 
kind;  benevolent— 3.  Tending  to  humanize 
or  refine ;  hence,  applied  to  the  elegant  or 
polite  branches  of  literature,  especially 
philology,  rhetoric,  poetry,  the  study  of  the 
ancient  classics,  &q. 

He  was  well  skilled  in  all  kinds  of  humane  literature. 

I  food. 

Syn.  Kind,  benevolent,  tender-hearted, 
tender,  compassionate,  merciful,  sympa- 
thetic. 

Humanely  (bu-m&nli),  adv.  In  a  humane 
manner;  with  kindness,  tenderness,  or  com- 
passion; as,  the  prisoners  were  treated  hu- 
manely. 

Humaneness  (hfi-m&n'nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  himiane;  tenderness. 

HumanlCS  (hfi-man'iksX  ^  The  study  of 
human  nature  or  of  matters  relating  to  hu- 
manity.   Collins. 

Hunuuiliy  (hu-man'i-f!),  v.t.  [L.  humanus, 
human,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To  render 
human;  to  invest  with  human  form;  to 
incarnate.    H.  B.  Wilson. 

Humanism  ( hu'man-izm ),  n.  1.  Human 
nature  or  disposition;  humanity. 

A  general  disposition  of  mind,  belonging  to  a  man 
as  such,  is  termed  humanism.  Meyer. 

2.  Polite  learning. 

Humanist  (hu'man-ist),n.  1.  One  who  pur- 
sues the  study  of  the  humanities.- 2.  One 
versed  In  the  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Sh<nfte^try. 

Humanistic  (ha-man-ist'ikX  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  humanity. 

No  mystic  dreams  of  ascetic  piety  had  come  to 
trouble  the  tranquillity  of  its  humanistic  devotion. 

Dr.  Caird. 

Humanitarian  (hfi-manM-ta^ri-an).  n. 
[From  humanity. 'S  1.  One  who  has  a  great 
regard  or  love  for  humanity;  a  philan- 
thropist.—2.  One  who  denies  the  divinity 
ol  Cnrist,  and  believes  him  to  have  been  a 
)    mere  man.— S.  A  disciple  of  Saint  Simon, 


from  his  maintaining  the  perfectibility  of 
human  nature  without  the  aid  of  grace. 

Humanitarian  (htl-man'i-ta"ri-an).  a.  Per- 
taining to  humanitarians  or  humanitarian- 
ism. 

TTiifwnwifArtftTiittni  (hil-man'i-ti''ri-an-ixmX 
n.  1.  Humanity;  philanthropy.  —  2.  Hie 
doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  was  possessed 
of  a  human  nature  only.— 3.  The  doctrine 
of  St  Simon  and  his  disciples  that  mankind 
may  become  perfect  without  divine  aid. 

HumanitiaBt  (hu-ma-ni'shan),  n.  A  hu- 
manist   B.  Jonson. 

Humanity  (hu-man'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  humanili, 
L.  humanitas,  from  humanus.  See  HUMAN.  ] 
L  The  quality  of  being  human;  the  peculiar 
nature  of  man,  by  which  he  is  distinguished 
from  other  beings.  —2.  Mankind  collectively; 
the  human  race. 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself.    Shak. 
If  he  is  able  to  imtie  those  knots,  he  is  able  to 
teach  all  humanity.  Glanville. 

&  The  quality  of  being  humane ;  the  kind 
feelings,  dispositions,  and  sympathies  of 
man;  kindness;  benevolence;  especially,  a 
disposition  to  relieve  persons  in  distress, 
and  to  treat  all  created  beings  with  tender- 
ness: opposed  to  cruelty. 

True  humanity  consists  not  in  a  squeamish  ear : 
it  consists  not  in  starting  or  shrinking  at  tales  oc 
misery,  but  in  a  disposition  of  heart  to  relieve  it. 
True  humanity  appertains  rather  to  the  mind  than 
to  the  nerves,  and  prompts  men  to  use  real  and  active 
measures  to  execute  the  actions  which  it  suegests. 

C.  f .  Fax. 

4.  Itfental  cultivation;  liberal  education;  ixi- 
struction  in  classical  and  polite  literature.— 
6.  Classical  and  polite  literature;  a  branch 
of  such  literature,  as  philolosy,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  poetry,  tJie  study  of  the  ancient 
classics,  and  the  like.  In  this  sense  gener- 
ally used  in  the  plural  with  the  definite 
article  prefixed— 'fA«  humanities:'  but  in 
Scotland  used  in  the  singular  and  applied  to 
Latin  and  Latin  literature  alone;  as,  a  pro- 
fessor of  humanity. 

Philological  studies,  when  philology  was  restricted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  bnguages,  literature,  history, 
and  archaeology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  very 
commonly  called  liters  humaniorts,  or.  in  English. 
the  humanities ;  and  it  is  the  conviction  of  their 
value  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  discipline  which  has 
led  scholars  almost  universally  to  ascribe  the  origin 
of  this  apijellation  to  a  sense  of  their  refining,  elevat- 
ing, ana  humanixing  influence.  This,  however,  I 
thmk  is  an  erroneous  etymology.  They  were  called 
literte  humaniores,  the  humanities^  by  way  of  op- 
position to  the  litertt  divinm,  or  divinity,  the  two 
studies,  philology  and  theology,  then  completing  the 
circle  of  schoUtstic  knowledge,  which,  at  the  period 
of  the  Introduction  of  the  pnrase,  scarcely  inclufled 
any  branch  of  physical  science.  G.  P.  Marsh. 

Humanisation  niil'man-iz-i''shon).  n.  The 
act  of  humanizing.  Coleridge.  'The  hu- 
manizatUm  of  our  manners.'    Priestley. 

Humanise,  Humanise  (hfi'man-izX  r.(. 

pret.  &  pp.  humanized;  ppr.  humanizing. 

1.  To  render  humane ;  to  subdue  anv  t«i- 
dency  to  cruelty,  and  render  susceptible  of 
kind  feelings;  to  soften. 

Was  it  the  business  of  magic  to  humanise  our 
natures?  ^ddispm. 

2.  To  render  human;  to  give  a  human  char- 
acter or  expression  to ;  to  invest  with  the 
character  of  humanity. 

That  air  of  victorious  serenity  which  art  imprints 
on  brow  and  face  and  form  of  its  beautiful  human- 
ised AMnxxla.  Dr.  Catrd. 

Humanise, Humanise (hfi'maniz), r. i.  To 
become  more  humane;  to  become  more 
civilized. 

By  the  original  law  of  nations,  war  and  extirpation 
were  the  punishment  of  inhiry.  Humanixing  by  de- 
grees, it  admitted  slavery  Instead  of  death;  a  further 
step  was  the  exchange  olptisooers  instead  of  slavery. 

FranAUn. 

Humaniser  (h&'man-Iz-^),  n.  One  who  hu- 
manizes. 

Humankind  (hO'man-kInd),  n.  The  race  of 
man;  manldnd;  the  human  species. 

A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  humankind,  Pvfe. 

Humanly  (ha'man-liX  ^v.  i.  In  a  human 
manner;  after  the  manner  of  men;  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  or  knowledge  of  men ; 
as,  the  present  prospects,  humanly  speak- 
ing, promise  a  happy  issue.- 2.t  Kindly;  hu- 
manely. 

Modestly  bold  and  humanly  severe.       Pe/e. 

Humationt  (h&m-i'shonX  n.    Interment. 
Hum1>ird(hum'b6rdXn.  SameasHtivnmtf^ 

bird  (whicn  see). 
Humble  (hum'bll  a.  [Fr.:  L.  humilis,  from 

humus,  the  earth.]    1.  Not  high  or  lofty ; 

low;  unpretending;  mean:  at.  a  humble 

place  or  cottage.    *  A  humUe  gait*    SkdiL 

Above  her  and  her  humkle  lore.         ShmJk. 
Thy  hutnble  nest  built  on  the  groand.    Cornier 
2.  Having  a  low  estimate  of  one's  self;  not 
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I>roiid.  arrogant,  or  aMuining;  luTlng  a  low 
opinion  of  one't  telf,  and  a  deep  tenae  of 
unworthineM  in  the  tiffht  of  Ood ;  lowly ; 
modeit;  meek;  tubmlaure. 

God  re»Utcth  the  proud,  bot  gireth  grace  unto  the 
kumMt.  Jam.  iv.  6. 

—BumbU  pit.    See  HUMBLB-PIl. 
HumUe  (hum^lX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  humbUd; 
ppr.  humbluw.    1.  To  reduce  the  height  of;  , 
to  make  leM  nigh  or  lofty;  to  bring  down; 
to  lower.  I 

The  highe»t   mouotalas  may   be  humhUd  into 
«aUeys.  HaktwUt. 

1  To  reduce  the  power,  independence,  or 
•tate  of;  to  bring  down  to  a  low  ■ociai  or 
national  condition ;  to  abaae ;  to  lower;  aa, 
Rome  was  humbUd  but  not  tubdued ;  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  humbUd  the  power  of 
Bonaparte. 

Fortune  not  much  of  AMmS/tuf  me  can  boast ; 

Though  double  Us'd.  how  Uttb  have  I  lost  i     Piff*. 

8.  To  make  humble  or  lowly  in  mind;  to 

bring  down  the  pride  or  vanity  of;  to  gire  a 

low  opinion  of  one't  moral  worth ;  to  make 

meek  and  tubmluive  to  the  divine  will ;  to 

humiliate:  often  used  reflexively. 

HumbU  y^Hrsttvts  therefore  under  the  mighty 
h^nd  of  God,  that  he  may  exalt  you.       t  Pet.  v.  6. 

HeMkiah  kumhUd  kitmt'/  for  the  pride  of  hit 
heart.  a  Chron.  xxxB.  >6. 

Btm.  To  abate,  lower,  depress,  humiliate, 
disgrace,  degrade,  crush,  subdue,  mortify. 

Humble  (hum'blX  a.    Same  as  Hummel. 

HumUet  (huml)!). a.  Broken;  bruised;  sore. 
•£/umM«  heels.'    UoUand. 

Homblet  (hum'blX  v.t.  To  break:  to  bruise: 
to  chafe:  to  make  sore.  '  Kibed  or  humbled 
heels.'    UoUand, 

HumUe-bee  (hum'bl-b^X  ^  [O.  E.  humMe^ 
to  hum.  from  hum;  comp.  O.  hummel^  Dan. 
kumU-bi,  Sw.  humla,  nurobie*bee.  from 
the  hnmmtng  soun  I  it  makea  It  is  often 
called  bumblebee  for  same  reason.]  The 
common  name  of  a  genus  of  large,  hairy 
bees  (Bombtu),  of  which  many  species  are 
lound  in  Britain.  They  lire  in  curious  habi- 
tations, sometimes 
excavated  at  a  con- 
siderable depth  ill 
the  ground,  and 
sometimes  built  up- 
on its  surface  be- 
neath stones,  Ac. 
The  societies  con- 
sist, in  tome  species, 
of  about  M)  or  00  in- 
diriduals:  in  others, 
of  as  many  as  200  or  300  They  contain  three 
kinds  of  individuals— males,  females,  and 
neuters  or  undeveloped  females.  The  males, 
like  the  drones  among  hive-bees,  have  no 
stings.  The  prevailing  colours  of  the  species 
are  yellow,  red,  and  uImcIl  The  B.  terree- 
tris  (Api*  terreetru  of  Linn.)  and  B.  lapi- 
darius  are  the  largest  of  the  species. 

Hliml>lellOde,t  '»•    Humbleness.    CTuiueer. 

Humble-numthad  (hum'bl-mouTHd),  a. 
Blild;  meek;  modest. 

You're  meek  and  kmmbU-imsuiktd.  SkmA. 

HnmUttien  (hum^bl-nes).  n.    The  state  of 

being  humble  or  low;  humility;  meeknesa 

Humue-pie  (hum'bl-pIX  n.  [From  humJbUt 
or  umblee,  entrails  of  the  deer,  and  pie.]  A 
pie  made  of  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  and 
entrails  of  the  deer.— To  ecu  humble-pie^  to 
do  anything  humiliating  from  intiraidation 
or  pu^Uanimity;  to  submit  tamely  to  insult 
or  onmiliation ;  to  apologize,  or  humiliate 
one's  self,  abjectlv.  This  phrase  has  Its 
origin  in  the  fact  that  at  the  hunting-feast, 
while  the  lord  and  his  friends  feasted  on 
the  great  venison  pasty,  a  pie  made  of  the 
humbles  or  umbles  was  set  before  the  hunts- 
man and  his  followers.  The  humbles  were 
the  perquisite  of  the  huntsman.  Though 
this  in  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  its  applica- 
tion has  no  doubt  been  influenced  by  the 
adjective  humble. 

HomUe-plantChum'bl-plaatXn.  A  species 
of  sensitive  plant  {Mimoea  pudiea\  nat 
order  Legumlnosa.  The  slightest  touch 
causes  the  leaflets  to  close. 

BunUtr  (huml>l«r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  humbles;  one  that  reduces  pride  or 
mortifles. 

BninblM  ( huma>l2 ).  n.  pi.  [See  UxBLia.  ] 
Kntrails  of  a  deer,  as  the  heart,  liver,  kid- 
neys; umbles.    See  HUMBUt-PlK. 

Hlimbl0M,t  HTlinMfttlft  t  n.  [O.  Fr.  hum- 
bteeee,  humility.]  Humbleness;  humility; 
low  obeisance.    0Mueer;  Sp€neer. 

ifwmHUtig^t  n.    A  humming.    Chaucer. 

Bvml^ngiy  (hum'bling-UX  adv.  In  a 
humbling  or  humiliating  manner. 


Humldy  (hum'bliX  adv.  In  a  humble  man- 
ner; with  modest  submissiveness;  with  hu- 
mUity. 

Hope  kmmkfy  then,  with  trembling  pinioat  soar; 
Wait  the  great  teacher  Death,  and  God  adore. 

Btimboldtlllte  (hom-bdltlUtX  n.  [After 
Baron  F.  H.  A.  von  IlumboUU,  the  Oerman 
naturalist,  and  Or.  lithoe,  a  stone.]  A 
variety  of  melilite;  a  silicate  of  alumina  and 
iron,  belonging  to  the  veauvianite  group. 

Hnmboldtine  (hum'b61t-inX  n.  [From 
Humboldt.  ]  A  native  oxalate  of  the  prot- 
oxide of  iron. 

HmnbOldtlte  (hum'bdlt-UX  n.  (From 
Humboldt  ]  A  rare  mineral,  a  variety  of 
datolite,  occurring  in  small  crystals,  nearlv 
colourless  and  transparent,  or  of  a  yellowish 
tinge,  and  translucent,  rarelv  separate,  but 
usually  aggregated ;  their  prinuuy  form,  an 
oblique  rhombic  prisuL 

Humlmf  (hum'bugX  n.  [No  doubt  from 
hum  and  bug,  hum  havinff  probably  its  sense 
of  to  deceive,  and  bug  Its  old  meaning  of 
bugbear-  hence  it  is  =  false  alarm.  Tlie 
association  of  hum  with  bug  was  periiaps 
partly  suggested  by  the  fact  that  buq  meant 
also  a  beetle  or  other  insect,  partly  from 
the  words  hum  and  buzz  having  been  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  to  typify  sound  with- 
out sense.  In  the  Slang  Dictionary  the  word 
is  traced  to  about  17S6-40,  occurring  on  the> 
title-page  of  a  Jest-book— 'Merry  conceits, 
facetious  drolleries  .  .  .  bon-mots,  and  hum- 
huge.*  It  is  called  a  new-coined  expression 
in  the  Connoieseur.  1767.  ]  1.  An  imposition 
played  off  under  fair  and  honoumble  pre- 
tences; a  hoax.— 2.  Spirit  of  deception  or 
imposition;  falseness:  hoUowness;  pretence; 
as,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  humbug  about 
him.  -  S.  An  impostor ;  a  cheat ;  a  trickish 
fellow ;  a  person  given  to  ci^olery,  flattery, 
or  specious  stories. 

HumlTOff  (hum'bug).  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  hum- 
bugged; ppr.  humbugging.  To  deceive;  to 
impose  on;  to  cajole  or  trick;  to  hoax. 

Huinlraaable  (humbug'a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  beingbumbugged.    SoiUhey. 

Humbucgar  (hum'bug-«rX  n.  One  who 
humbugs. 

Hombnggery  (hum^bug-^-riV  n.  The  prac- 
tice of  imposition;  humbugging  or  imposing 
upon  people;  quackery  or  we  like. 

Hnmdmni  (hum'drumX  a.  [Probably  from 
hum  and  drum^  and  signifying  originally 
droning,  monotonous.  ]  Commonplace ; 
homely;  dull;  heavy.  '  A  humdrum  crone.' 
Bryant 

Hnmdmni  (hnm'drum),  n.  1.  A  dull  fellow; 
a  bore.— 2.  A  dronish  tone  of  voice;  dull 
monotony.  Jodrell.—S.  A  small  low  cart 
with  three  wheels,  drawn  usually  by  one 
horse. 

Hnmdnini  ( hum'dnun  ),  v.  i.  To  pass  time 
in  a  dull  manner. 

Humdlldgeoil  (hum-duj'on),  n.  [Hum,  and 
dudgeon,  anger]  A  complaint  or  outcry 
without  sulRcient  reason.  Sir  W.  Scott 
[Scotch.] 

Humect,  Humectate  (hfl-mekf,  hfi-mekf • 

&tX  v.t.  [L.  humecto,  humeetatum^  from 
humectuM,  moist,  from  humeo,  to  be  moist.] 
To  moisten;  to  wet;  to  water.    [Bare.] 

Humectant  (hO-mektantX  n.  [L.  humec- 
tane,  humeetantie,  ppr.  of  humeeto,  to  wet 
See  Humect.]  A  substance  tending  to  In- 
crease the  fluidity  of  the  blood. 

Humectant  (hOmek'tantX  a.  In  med.  dil- 
uent (which  seel 

Humectatlon  (h&-mekt-i'shonX  n.  [See 
HUMBCT.]  1.  The  act  of  moistening,  wet- 
ting, or  watering.  [Rare.]— 2.  In  med.  (a) 
the  preparing  of  a  medicine  by  steeping  it 
for  a  time  in  water,  in  order  to  soften  and 
moisten  it,  or  to  cleanse  it,  or  prevent  its 
subtile  parts  from  being  dissipated  in  grind- 
ing, or  the  like.  (6)  The  application  of 
moistening  remedies. 

Humectiye  <hQ-mekfivX  a.  Having  the 
power  to  moUten. 

Humeiy  (hd'm4-fIX  v.t  [L.  humeo,  to 
moisten,  and  /aeio.  to  make.]  To  make 
moist;  to  soften  with  water.    Oddemith. 

Humeral  (hO'm^r-alX  a.  [L.  AumertM,  the 
shoulder. }  Belonging  to  the  shoulder;  as, 
the  humeral  artery. 

Humerui  (h&^m^r-nsX  n.  [L.]  In  anat  (a) 
the  long  cylindrical  bone  of  the  arm,  situ- 
ated between  the  scapula  and  the  fore-arm. 
(b)  The  most  elevated  part  of  the  arm,  or 
the  shoulder,  including  the  head  of  the 
above-mentioned  bone,  the  scapula,  snd  the 
clavicle,  united  together  by  strong  liga- 
ments and  covered  by  numerous  muscles. 


Humet,  Humette  (hOmetO.  a.  in  her.  a 
term  applicable  to  the  chevron,  fesse,  bend, 
cross,  Ao.,  when  cut  off  or  couped,  so  that 
the  extremities  do  not  reach  the  sides  of  the 
escutcheon. 

Humhum  (humliumX  f^  A  kind  of  plain, 
coarse  Indian  cloth,  inade  of  cotton. 

HumiO  (ha'mik).  a.  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
rived from  humus  or  mould.— Humie  add. 
an  acid  formed  from  mould  by  boiling  it 
with  alkalies,  and  adding  acids  to  the  solu- 
tion. 

HumiOUbationt (ha'mi-kfib&"shon).  n.  [L. 
humue,  the  ground,  and  eubo,  to  lie.]  A 
lying  on  the  ground. 

Ashes,  tears,  and  kumieubati^ns.     BrmmtkaU. 

Humid  (hfl'mldX  O'  [L-  humidue,  from 
humeo,  to  be  moist;  Fr.  humide.]  Itfoist, 
or  accompanied  with  moisture;  damp;  con- 
taining sensible  moisture;  wet  or  watery: 
consisting  of  water  or  vapour ;  as,  a  Aumta 
air  or  atmosphere;  humid  earth. 

On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impreiacd  his  btams 
Than  in  fair  evening  cloud  or  kHmid  bow.   Mtllpn. 

Humidity  (h(imid'i-UX  fi  The  sUte  of 
being  humia;  moisture;  dampness;  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  wetness  which  is  perceptible 
to  the  eye  or  touch. 

Humidness  (hQ'mid-neaX  n.    Humidity. 

HumiAiae  nia'mi-f(UX  a.  [L.  humue,  the 
sround,  and  >Wta,  poured  or  spread  out] 
In  hot.  spread  over  the  suriace  of  the  ground, 
or  procumbent:  aa,  a  humi/ute  plant 

Humile  t  (hQ'mllX  a.    Lowly;  humble. 

Humllet  (hfk' vail),  v.t  To  humble.  Bp. 
Fieher. 

Humiliant  (hti-mil'i-antX  a.  Humiliating. 
'The  melancholy  of  humiliant  thoughta' 
B.  B.  Brownina.    {Rare  and  poetical] 

Humiliate  (hu-mlri-&tX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
humiliated;  ppr.  humiliatittg.  [L.  humuto, 
hutniliatum,  from  humilie,  humble.  See 
HuMBLK.]  To  reduce  to  a  lower  position 
in  one's  own  estimation  or  the  estimation 
of  others;  to  humble;  to  depress;  as,  humili- 
ated tUtiyet. 

We  stand  kumiiiated  rather  than  encouraged. 

jlrndd. 

Humiliating  (hOmU'i&ting),  p.  and  a. 
1.  Humbling:  depressing.- 2.  Abating  pride; 
reducing  self-confldence;  mortifying. 

He  exacted  from  the  republic  of  Genoa  the  moat 
kumittatiMg  submissions.  Macaulay. 

Humiliation  (ha  mil'i-&"shonX  n.  [L.  hu- 
mitiatio,  humtliationis,  from  hvmilio,  hu- 
miliatum,  to  abase.  See  Hcmiliatk.] 
1.  The  act  of  humiliating  or  humbling; 
reduction  to  a  lower  position ;  the  state  of 
being  humiliated,  humbled,  or  mortified; 
abasement 

The  former  was  a  kumiiiatitn  of  Deity:  the 
latter  a  kHmt/iatscn  of  manhood.  Hooktr. 

At  Essex  House  he  had  to  calm  the  rage  of  a  young 
hero  incensed  by  multiplied  wrongs  and  MntHtiia- 
tioms.  MaatHlay. 

Humilitjr  (hfl-miia-UX  n.  [Fr.  huwiliU; 
L.  humuitae,  from  humilie.    See  Humblb.  ] 

1.  The  state  or  ouallty  of  being  humble; 
freedom  from  pride  and  arrogance ;  lowli- 
ness of  mind;  a  modest  estimate  of  one's 
own  worth;  a  deep  sense  of  one's  own 
unworthiness  in  the  sight  of  God,  self- 
abasement,  penitence  for  sin,  and  submis- 
sion to  the  divine  wilL 

Before  honour  is  Humility.  Pror.  xv.  33. 

Serving  the  Lord  with  all  kutnility  of  mind. 

Acts  XX.  19. 

2.  Act  of  submission. 

With  these  kumilitits  they  satisfied  the  youag 
king.  Davits. 

Humin  (hO'minX  n.    See  HlTMXTS. 

Humiriaoe» (hanirri-&''s«-«X n.pL  [ Umiti, 
the  name  in  Ouiana  of  one  ot  the  species.] 
A  smidl  nat  order  of  polypetalous  exogenous 

Slanta  The  species  are,  with  one  excep- 
lon,  tropical  South  American  trees  or 
shrubs,  abounding  in  a  resinous  Juice.  One 
species  {HuffUrium,  baleamiferum)  has  a 
tnick  bark,  which  abounds  with  a  red  bal- 
samic fluid  resembling  styrax  in  smeU.  The 
bark  is  burned  as  a  perfume  by  the  negroes 
and  natives  of  Ouiana;  and  the  wood  (termed 
red-vood)  is  used  in  building  their  honsea 

Humite  (hOmltX  n.  [Alter  Sir  Abraham 
Hume.'l  A  variety  of  chondrodlte,  a  gem 
of  a  reddish-brown  colour  and  a  shining 
lustre,  crystallized  in  octahedrons,  much 
modified  by  truncation  and  bevelment 

Humle  (hum 'IX  «•  Same  as  Hummel. 
[Scotch.] 

Hummel  (hum'melX  a.  [A.  Sax.  hamclan, 
Icel.  and  Sw.  hamla,  to  hamstring,  to  muti- 
late. ]  Having  no  horns ;  as,  a  hummel  cow. 
[Scotch.] 


ch.  oAain;     £h,  Sc  loeA;     g.90;     j,>ob;      fl,  Fr.  ton;      ag,  stfy;     ffl,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  trig;    wh,  irAig;    zh,  arure.— See  KIT 


mrn'mell,  B.i 
s  Irani  the  ■ 


(lium'«rX  n.     [FTOm  ftum.1    One 

Hmnmlni;  (hmn'Ina).  a.  'strong,  u  ippllsd 
(o  mill-iniuan^  brlak. 

Hummliw  (hnm'lng),  n.     A  louud  like  uut 
lnAd«  bj  H»;  ft  low  iDonimrlng  Kond 

m'lng-Mnl),  n.    A  name 


chtllds)  at  minute  uid  besutlfn]  birdi,  » 
ailed  from  the  xmnd  of  their  winn  in 
flight.  The  beikliil«nder.innermlly  lone, 
■nmettmea  ttrsUbt  uid  >omeIlniei  cnrred ; 

pelnt.  md  cspible  ot  beln;  protruded  to  a 
eoaildenible  diituice:  tlie  hyold  bonea  ei- 

woodpeckpr  SnniB  o[  the  ipeclei  «r«  the 
Tbete  beautlTuL  birds,  mrhlcb  maj  be  l^rmed 


the  genu  o(  inlmaled  niture.  ire  pecullir 

The  nibr-lhroated  huniiD  tng-bird  (IVacA  if  ut 
aluMi)  ti  pretty  common  in  the  L'niteil 

theie  blrdi  l«  UM  ipectee  reprewnted  In  the 
cut.  the  tult«d-necked  humming-binl  (Omu- 
•nyaoraala)  olOabumail  Northam  Brull. 
In  thiiipecle*  the  c^reit,  outer  tall-teitheis, 

"tteHl       "  ^" 


re  r^dleh  chetl 


itred  > 


;k  bronre  green. 


lug-blrji  en 


Httnunliiif-btrd  HJiiVk-aiotlit 

dapteroni  Inacct,  the  Jfocrogloi 
mni.  tunlljr  SuhbslilB.  It  li 
moM  IwiidIudI  ot  the  diumal 
hawk-math*,  ond  It  remu-kable  li 
ne»ot  the  wund  which  lta»ln|._... 
when  feeding  It  Ineertt  lit  long  prol 


-top  (humin 


■lop).  „ 


I.   A  rounded  knoll  < 
ice.— 1.  A  riiige,  pile,  < 

n  Florldn  to  fertile  and  timbered  land 


clfiized  oy 


I'mornXn.    [Per  | 


•pelling  of  lIumoHr 
Bumoral  (hH'nier-a. 
talning  to  or  proceeding  from  thi 
.     a>,  »  Kuiiw™!  teYtr-H«<ru>ral 

JlKaKB.  which' attrlbutea  all  mar 

Kule,  fir.  tat.  IaII;       ni«.  OHt, 


iI),  a.    Per- 


o  (he  dliordered  coadition  ot  the 


1.  Sl»te  of  belug  humoriL  - 


;'"„'i', 


to  play  Id  the  production  ot  dlieaie^  Oalen- 

Hninoilrt  (ho'mir-lat  or  a'mirlii),  n.  l  A 
pervon  having  a  viUated  or  dlit«mpel«d 
condition  ot  the  hmnoun. 


£  One  who  eihlblta  cerUla  itrong  pe< 
llarltlee  of  dl.poaition  or  mannor;  one  » 
indulge!  In  whfmi.conceila,  orecceiitrldti 
one  who  like*  to  gratify  hit  owuinclinati 


dnll;  a  meny-andrew. 


BnmorUUc  (hi 


>f  tlie  I 


I'nrtMM'IkX 

Homorll*  (ha'niCr-ii  or  Q'mer-lil,  ni.     To 
fall  In  with  the  bnmour  uf  anythlDg  or  ot 


t.  Full  of  humours  eicltlnf  laughter;  Jocu 
lar:  pUrfnl;iu.*  Auinorvui  itory  or  author 

caprice:  Irregular;  capridoui;  whlmalcaL 


inmoroililT  (hQ'mtr-ua-U  or  fi'mCr-ua-ll), 
ocMely;  caprltionily;  whimaicallj. 


HtiJiianoiiie(bCi'mtr>aumora'm«r-Him) 


L  Adapted  to  eidte  laughtsr:  odd;  hni 


(fr)Anlmainuld  inavltiatedlUte.  (r)Cn- 
laneoui  eruption  ~3  Turn  of  mind:  tan- 
per;  dlBpoaltlon.  or  lather  a  pecntlarllj  of 
dlipoailion.  often  leniponry-  m  called  he- 
caiue  the  temper  ot  mind  baa  been  luppoeed 
to  depend  on  the  tluldi  of  Ihe  boAj. 


qnality  ot  the  Imegina 


S,  A  trick;  a  pmctice  < 
—A^ttetmt  humiAir 


lee  CBVttT.' 


frame,  whltn.  fancy,  i 
locularitr. 
Bnnurar  (hn'mtr  or  arattj,  v.t.    i.  To  com. 

■ooth  bycompliance;  logratlfy;  tolndulge.  . 

Whjiioi-hcBldiiiililnicUclLI  *         /•'■/t. 
2.  To  endeavour  to  anlt  the  pecnllaritlea  nr 


Hanwnt  (hu'mui),a.  IL&nnu.tliegroiuid.l 

Bump  (hunip),  n.  [A  nauJIied  lorn  of  Aub 
orAsb.  Comp  L.G.  AuniD,heap,hlll,atnmp; 
D.   finmp,  »   lump,]     A    protuberance:  a 

formed  bia  croolied '  back :  a  honch:  ai.  a 
pTak).  n 


back;  high 

Megapiera. 


-a  A  penon  who 
1  A  wWe  uf  the 

led  from  the  bunth 

Theie  whalea  are  found  in 


Hiimiib«£kMl  (hump^ktX  a 
Humped  (hnmpt).  a.    Haiing  a 


Bumoar  (hD'oitr  or  tl'mtr),  w.  [Ft.  Aunrur;  { 

ot  the  eye.-2.7n  o'lil  me±  la)  a  fluld!°of 
which  there  were  four,  on  the  condiUona  \ 

menUl  health  wu  suppowd  to  depend.  ] 

^  pin;      nAte,  not.  move;       ICilie.  luh.  hull; 


especially  indincrentl;  placed  muaic 

Mmellriiiwifjn  (which  leej. 
Bmnnlm  (ha'mii'lu>>,  ■>.   IPram  L.  Aanmi. 
the  ground— creeping  on  the  ground  if  not  . 
(Upported  )    A  genu*  of  plaiita  belonslDK 
to  the  nat  order  Cannahlnen,  of  which  tha 
hop!?.  Lupulu)  k>  the  only  knoWD  ipedw 

Bonuil  (hd'mui).  n.    (L  Avmut,  eoil  ]    A 

term  lynonjniom  with  renrtaftfa  mould.    It 
la  a  dark  brown  or  black  powder,  and  la 


lonldera.  and  li  grariuallj  conrei 
onverted  into  one  or  other  ot  i 
9luble  In  alkallei    The  latter  nibal 


J    auiei:  II  u  aimon  uuoiuoia  id  water,  oui  la 

^       rudlly  aoluble  In  aolutlona  of  the  alkaline 

"       carboniCa     It  !•  amlilun  of  vailouaeat- 

boD  compuuTida,  which  tluwly  undeivooom- 

buallon  with  the  production  ot  carboD  dl- 

Jlongnllan 
defeated  tli 


md'coni'iS^ed  the*H 


HunCh  {buii"h).  n.  IByWadawDodngiinleil 
u  B  furm  dI  hmnp,  Uks  lump,  tundi  It 
lump  or  piece);  dump  or  Ikiinip,  gc.  iJuiuA, 
Act  1.  A  bump^  ft  protuberancB;  a,  the 
AuiKilotiicuner-S.  Alanip;  lUiIck  piece; 

t.  A  piith  or  jerk  <ritta  the  DM  or  elbow. 
BBatai  (faunah).  c.l.     1.  To  puih  wllh  the 
•Ibuw;  to  piuh  gr  thnuc  with  s  tuilden  lerk. 

t.  To  piub  out  tn  ■  prolnbennce:  U>  crook. 


■  humpbacked  penoii. 
BnncbMckMt  ^uiubiMkt).  a.    Hsitng  i 

idrild  (linn'dred),  0.     |A.  flu.  hund 
ulUontiff.  UCer  hundftd;  conp.  Goth 


10;  thai.  hunS-nqftmlii/  (TxlO).  TO:  Auiu^ 
■•inH^Hi,  90:  liund-liMt/tig  (lixtO),  ISO. 
ITuiid  (ten)  Gotb.  Uhmtd,  connpopili  to 
lb*  L  Wnn.  -^nll.  Or.  Imati,  Skr  fsei. 
fomii  which  preiiippoH  u  lodo^Eur.  dak' 
aata,  tnia  doian.ton.uid  auperlillve  uiffli, 

hig  of  hnoclred  (arlglDdlv  ir'Aun  -  liAuiuf. 
10  H 10)  from  bdnB;  rebutted  u  m  coareuleot 
mbbrevlflUuD.  Toe  nd  In  hundred  It  the 
•atue  term,  u  Kel  ralAr,  which  U  uHd  u 

ao.  nlnXAr.  80;  It  I'l  ikin  to's.  read,  and  to 
Ooth.  tanuh)an.  to  reckon.  Comp  Sc.  aod 
O.K.  kuitdiT.  J  Ten  tImH  ten ;  nliuty  and 
teu  added;  ■>.  b  Itmidnd  meo. 
BnBdrvd  (hun'dred),  n.  1.  The  producE  at 
tan  multiplied  hj  leu;  ■  collection,  body,  or 

m  luilti;  Ave  KnTr— S.  A  dlTliion  or  part 
«(  a  coanty  In  Bngland.  luppowd  to  have 
orl^nallT  contained  ■  haadnd  temlllei  or 
treinneii.— tmwor  jTM(  Auiufmt  Ui»  mm 
otlKt.-C/iilUmBundKdi.  See 
RUHDHItH. 
Bnndr*d-O0nrt  (hun'dred -kert),  I 
England.  *  even  held  lor  all  the  lnh*l 


. .......anV  B.     1.  Anatire 

or  oatunULied  lobabltant  of  Bunftary.— 

£.  The  linguAge  ipoken  by  the  Hungarians, 

HaagMy-MlMm  <hung'ga  rl-btl-uun).  n. 

.    A  kind  uf  tnrpentlne  procured  frum  Pima 

I     FumHit,  the  inauuUln>plne  ol  HungniT, 

HimaiT-viitar  (huDiE^ri-w«-tte),  n.  A 
:  dlatflled  water  CDnalallng  of  dilate  alcohol 
I    kmmaUttd  with  the  top*  of  Rniren  or  roae- 

then  dlitllled:  K>  called  hecanie  lint 'hUkde 

HW»g-h>rt''<hu1I!?Mn!   n.""^!  dightly 
aalt^^d  and  hubiE  np  to  dry:  dried  beeL 
Huncw  (hungVr),  n.     [A.  Sax.  Aunper, 

InL  Aift^';  O.Q.  AunfTor;  Ooth.  huAruj. 
hanger.  Auffrian,  to  hunger.)  I,  Aa  uneai* 
aeniatlun  occailoned  by  the -want  of  food; 
a  craving  of  food  by  the  •tomach;  craving 
appeUtA— S.  Any  itmnt  or  eager  deilre. 

Bnosar  (hnng'git),  o.t  1,  To  feel  tha  pain 
or  uneaalneaa  which  la  oceaaloned  by  long 
abitlsence  from  food;  to  crave  (ood.-I.  To 
dealre  with  great  eagemeiB;  to  long. 

RungaT  {huiig'g«rX  e.r.    To  make  hnngry: 

hung-gAr-blt, 
ptnched,  or 


Inanrlr  (hung'g«r-ll).  a.    HUDgry;  want- 
ing rood  or  nouilalimeDt. 

with  keen 

Bnagar-rot  (hnng'g^r-rot).  n.    A  dlaean  In 
_>. .>  I ^  feeding. 


1.  An  Inhabltantor  freeholder  Id  a  bnndr«d- 

toj  eontni*er*y  roptttlnc  land  within  the 

hundred  towhlch  he  belongi.—S.  One  having 

the  JurladlcUon  of  a  bundrfd:  Hnnetlmea, 

tha  ballM  of  a  linndred. 
Hondred-lbU  (hun'dradroid).  n.     A  hon- 

drad  Umea  at  much. 
Bmutrednr.    See  IInn>iiiT>ER. 
HnndNd-ponnr  (him'dred-pen-Dn.  n.     A 

tai  furateny^ectH]  by  the  ibertlt  or  lord 

ot  a  hnndrrd. 
HnndTMlUl  (hoa'dRdth}.  a.  1.  The  ordinal 

bundrad  Individual!:  as.  I  told  him  for  the 

died  parti  Into  which  anything  li  divided; 


end  I  (bunc'K^rd},  a.   Hungry;  pinched 

HnngTlIr  (hnng'grl-ll),  odo.  In  a  hnngry 
manner:  voraclouBly:  greedily. 

When  on  tianti  •conu  li-HfTlj  Ihir  fell. 

HIUICIT  (hung'grO,  a.  1.  Baring  a  keen  ap- 
petite; feeling  pain  or  nnaaalneia  from  want 
of  food;  aa.  eat  only  when  yon  are  Aunirr^- 
Henca— £.  Having  an  eager  dealre  after  iny- 
thlBE.— S.  Indicating  hunger  or  a  crailng 
like  DEinger. 


TB  ol  AuiuA.|     A 

Id  UnUtd  Stalti 
aecUon  ot  Ihe  de- 

, ,  .„ .3  progreat;  htace, 

in  oppoied  to  lonoTaUona  In  gene- 


)    Toaloonwll 
:alvta  of  t&e  ICi 


parU  Into  which  aiiilhlng  ii  divided;  the 
jnotlrnl  ot  a  unit  divliled  liy  a  hundred. 
mta^rtdwaltbt  (hun'dred- wAt),  n.    In 

weight,  (unally  denoted  by  tvt.,  conUlnlng 
112  Iba,  It  Is  lubdlvlded  Into  4  quartern, 
each  containing  la  Ibt.    The  long  hundred- 


A'lny.n.pt.    [A«a  the  rerb.) 

Himkl  (hnngka),  n.  {Perliapalrom  AunA,  a 
piece,  a  Inmp.]  A  corelona  lordld  man;  a 
mljer;  a  niggard. 


HuntOinntVef.  rA.Ba*.  Aunfio' 
0.0.  AundKiii./orXiiiHfjan,  to  cat 
ture;  Oolh-  fraJiintkan,  to  catc 
prtaoner:  allied  to  E.  Aand,  hcnd. 
bap)  lo  Afnd  (female  deer).]  1.  lo  cnaai 
ai  wild  animali,  particularly  quidrupedi 


KUNTlNO>COO 

S.  To  Die,  direct,  or  manage,  m  houn 
i.  To  prealde  over  or  direct  the  huntli 


babjilty.'     Slimier.— To  Aunt  ol  /ora,  to 
To  AunlriDUn.  topunue  and  kill  or  capture; 


Huattr-iBortirChnn 

t«ii  ri<r«).n 

IniM 

A. 

•ss. 


Id  Hiingan 


mine  at  Cbemnlta  ' 


HanUng'box  (himt'iogboka), 

BunUns-OIMit  Oinnt'lng-kAI),  u     A  ecarlet 
or  green  coat  nied  when  hunting. 
Bunttnc-OOB  (hnnl'lng-kog),  n.     In  mach. 

■erving  to  change  the  order  of  contact  ot 


HTNTDrODONUN 


HunUn^onitUL  (him  - 1. 


Wwlsji  in  HIr'  "''"^°   OB        m      e 

Hnntlos-liomOiuDniie-honi),  n.  a  bugler 


Buntli^-ladge  (hunt'lng-loj).  n.    Sune  u 

Huntlni-matCb  (himt'lng-muhl  n.     A 

Hunting-Mat  (hunt'lng-rit),  n.     A  tern- 
porary  realdeni;*  Igr  the  piirpOM  ol  honl- 

HtmUng-EpUeT  (linai'iiig-iitl-<UrX  n.    See 
Homer,  l. 
Bnntlng-Tatdl  (huntlDg^nrnch),  n.     See 


Hunt'E-np  (hiintn'up),  n,  TTiB  tune  for- 
nierl]'  played  on  the  horn  under  the  win- 
dow! ot  tporttmeu  to  HWsken  tbam;  hence, 
anything  cilcoUted  to  arotue. 


Hnra  (hu'n),n.  [The  n&tlre  name.]  A  genua 
ot  troplcHl  American  pUnli  belonging  (o 
the  nat.  order  Eupborblaceis,  and  diBeilng 


plant*  in  the  order  in  <t« 


tur-tcfl  It  le  a  large  branching  tree  with 
BlcMBJ  pmjIar-UHe  leare.  Inconaplcnom 
^KBcioui  ffoviere.  and  large  fuuawed  round 
lab  [ri>it>  ot  the  size  al  ap  orange. 

HimiUlte,   Hunftnllte  (bu-ra'iit),  n 


near  Umogu     It  conalaCi  ot  a  phoiphate 

Hnndiwil  (hiir^>:hoii).  n.     An  urchin;  a 

hedgehog.    IS^'ot^.'h.] 
Hurten  (hird'u).  ».  (Madeof  ftumtn,  *orrli, 

or  enuie  Bu.]    A  coarH  kind  of  linen. 

Called  alao  Sanleit.    ILocal  orobwilete.) 
Bnrdlai  (hur'dii).  n.  pL    Tbi  butiocka 

[Hcatch.1 

Rultfla  (htr'dl),  n  [A.  Sai.  hgnttl,  hurOtil: 
cnmp.  G.  Aanb.ftilrile.ahurdre;  IceL^urTA, 
Ootb.  Aaunf),  a  door;  t^wlu  Aurd.  a  pale; 
B.  hoarding.]  A  movable  frame  made  of 
Intarlaeed  mga  nr  aticki.  or  of  ban  or  rode 
croialDB  each  other,  varying  In  furm  accord- 
ing to  111  deilinatlnn:  at.  (a)  a  iledge  or 

drawn  to  the  place  ol  ueeutlon. 
(»)  In  /art 


atakea.inadeuBuallyof  I  rectangular  ihape, 
fi  or  S  reet  by  H.   and  acrving  to  teodeT 

menta  tor  the  delence  of  workmen  acalnat 

uauallT  made  ol  wood  but  aomellmea  of  Iron 
fur  the  pnrpoae  of  forming  temporary  fencsa. 
When  a  fence  la  to  belormed  ot  hur.lleB 
«  put  down  end  to  end,  laalened  to 

"(hA/ 

,,r.  Aurdlinj 

It  cloee  with  bunllee. 

■      •■         »  (hii'dl-raa. 


buiSe: 


buatle.  noiaa,  (.'onfnaion, 

'  '  rfi. 


,  Buggealee 


bow  agalnat  four  atrlnga,  two  of  which  are 
preaacd  bythedngeraorbykeya.  The  other 
two  strings  are  tuned  a  flfUi  apart  to  pro- 
duce a  drone  baia,  and  are  not  itopped  by 

HurBaoUte,  n.    See  HuBjtri.iTI. 

Bureek  (bD-i^ka  ».  An  Indian  graia,  Pat- 
yatiAiH  (CTTifttniiafHiH,  aald  t«  render  the 
milk  ot  cowa  that  feed  upon  It  nareotic  and 

Hlirlll(hil'rln),n-  In cAfln. an  acrid  cryital- 
litable  substance  obtained  from  the  Juice  ot 

HDr)aru.HlirlaTOO(hAr'ka-rD).n.  [Hind.] 

Bnrkla  (hurHl).  1 1.  ToHjust;  tocrvuch'; 
Incower.     (Scotch] 

Hnrl  (hirl),  t.t  (Shown  by  Skoat  to  be  a 
contracted  form  of  Aur^e,  which  la  a  Ireq 
at  Auri,  In  old  aense  ot  to  daab.   Ferhapi  In- 

l.Tnaend  whirling  or  whlulng  through  the 
2.  Fig.  to  emit  or  utter  wltb  lebemence; 


the  ifuro  num'oiiit,  known  to  the  EngUth 
aettlera  on  the  borden  ot  Lake  Hunjn  bj 
the  name  of  black-baaa.  The  Heab  ia  (Inn, 
white,  and  weU.Baround,  and  la  In  hi^ 
eatlmatioo  aa  an  article  ot  food. 
Hnronla  ma-rd'ni-a).  n,  A  name  giren  to 
ccrlaln  radiated  articolaUd  bod  leaf urmerl; 

allionlimeatoneofiLak'e/furm.    En^uU. 
Bnjonlaii  (ha-r6'ni  an),  a.     IdkoJ.  atenn 

.     Lake  ffuron,  uccupying  the  aame  reiatire 

Hunt  (her).  t,i.     [Conip.   Dan,   I 


ha  Aurlnt  me  a  mile  in  hie  cart.  [Scotch. I- 
4.tTotwiatortuni.  -Hehlmaell  had  Aur/td 
or  crooked  feet.'    /Wkr. 
Borl  (herl).  C.I.    1.  To  more  rapidly;  lo 
whirl.    IRare.)-  1.  To  be  conteyed,  aa  ina 


Hnrl  (herix  n. 


game  of  balL    See 
ct  of  throwing  with 


g.  The  act  of  being  coUTeyed  In  a  wheeled 

yehlcle;adri»e.    (Scotch.) 
BlirllNttta<«rl'bot).n.    A  whtrl-bati  a  kind 

of  weapon  whirled  when  uwd. 
Bnrlbone  Oierl'bAn},  n.    a  bone  near  the 

middle  of  the  butlwk  at  a  boree. 
Bwltr  (hSrl'Sr).  n.    1.  One  who  burlt  or 

who  playe  al  burling,— i.  One  employed  In 

carrying  atunea.  peala.  or  other  material  on 

-  -'---■-barrow.    (Scotch-] 


BuTl^-tu^t  (huil'l-hak-et).  n.  (Scotch. 
1.  A  email  trough  or  aledge  in  which  peoplL 
need  formerly  to  tilde  down  an  inclined 


carriage;  In  contempt.  Sir  W.  Scan.  Writ- 
ten alao  Htirly.harkrt  and  llurlit./iadrit. 

Hiiilay-IiOQM,Hnrll»-hODaS  (h  url'l .  houa). 
u.  IScolch.)  AlHivehouaeHmucblndia. 
repair  aa  to  l>e  nearly  In  a  rulnaua  itale, 

HnrUnf  (bert'lng).  ».  A  kind  of  game  of 
ball-    See  extract. 


In  Ireland  the  name  b  glien  to  the  game  ot 
BonwlBil  (btrl'wlnd).  n.    A  whirlwind 

Burly,  BiiTl7-liwl7(li«r11.  htr'li  bcr¥)!n. 


i.    ((5m™B 
•,  hum.  Pol 

Imoa  uaed  as  a  noun;  aa,  the  crowd  burat 


trilling  or  rolling  aoutid, 

HurnOl,  HlUTB,  (hu-ra'),  in  ler).    [Comp.  B. 
Amm,  0.  hurrak,  Dan,  and  Sw,  tiurn.  PoL 


HOTTab,  Burnt  (hll-T*').  i.i    To  utter  ■ 

Joy,  or  the  lUe, 
Hurrali,  Biura  {hn-rk'),  i.l    To  receive 

or  accompany  with  acclamation,  or  with 

ahoula  ol  Joy;  to  encourage  bjr  ronnda  of 

cheering, 
BniTlcaiw  (hu'rl-kSn).  n.  (Sp.  fiumcan,  Fr, 


elevated  deck  in  iteamboat^  eapeclally  tlio 
Boiricaaot  (hu-rl-ka'no),  n.    A  hurricane; 

BuTTlMl  <hu'rld),  p.  and  o.     Dime  In  a 

ncr.    ■■AAiirrMdmeelin'g.'' Jfiflm. 
BnrTlsdl7  (hu'rld-U),  aife.    In  a  hurried 

HuitImIiuu  (hn'rid-net),  n.  Btateofbalnc 


JG^l*!.  Sur 


noiteorhurly- 

To  Impel  to  greater 
ta  forward  wldi  more 


to  urge  to  contuaed  or  IrreguUr  actlrity, 

mlnea.— To  Aurrv  ai«i|i,  to  driTeor  carry 
awajr  in  haate.— STB. To  haaten, precipitate. 


th  celerlly  or  preclplt*- 


Bnrry  (hu'ri),  n.     l.  The  a 


ot  harrTlng;  a 
1  In  molion  oi 


File,  mr,  fat,  tAll; 


t.  bdr:      pine,  phi^     nltte,  not,  i 


liiill; 


c  aliune;     H,  St  lejr- 


HURRTINQLT 
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Ambitioo  raises  a  tumult  in  the  •oul.  It  inOaroet 
the  mind,  and  puts  it  into  a  violent  Mmrryot  thought. 

^  Addison. 

S.  A  timber  ttaffinff  with  tpouts  ranning 

from  ft,  used  in  loading  veasels  with  coala. 
Hunylagly  (hu'ri-ing-U),  adv.    In  »  huny- 

Ing  manner. 
Hurry-flnirry  (hu'ri-sku'riX  adt.    IHurry 

Aud  9eurry.]    Confusedly ;  in  a  biutle. 

Run  hHrry-tkurry  round  the  floor. 
And  o'er  the  bed  and  tester  clamber.     Gray. 

Htmry-iknrry  (hu'ri-sku'riX  n.  Fluttering 
haste;  great  confusion.    [Colloq.1 

Hurst  (n«rBtX  n.  [A.  Sax.  Aur«(.  hyrti,  O.D. 
hfml,  O.RO.  hunt,  horgt,  a  grove,  a  wood; 
Kw.  hunt,  a  shrub,  a  thicket  ]  1.  A  wood  or 
grove :  a  word  found  in  many  names,  at 
In  HazleAurvi 

From  each  rising  hurst. 
Where  many  a  goodly  oak  had  carefully  been  nurst 

Drajft»H. 

2.  In  Ker,  a  charge  reoresenting  a  small 
group  of  trees  genersiUy  borne  upon  a 
mount  in  base. 

Hurt  (h^rt).  v.t  prei  &  pp.  hurt;  ppr.  hurt- 
it^.  (A.  8ax.  hyrt,  hurt,  wounded;  allied  to 
D.  hoH,  a  blow,  a  push,  horUn,  to  iostle; 
Fr.  Atftirt.  a  hit.  a  knock,  keurter,  to  knock 
against;  It  tirtare,  to  hit,  to  Icnock:  perhaps 
of  Celtic  oriffin;  com  p.  W.  hwyrdd,  a  push, 
a  thrust,  a  blow.  ]  1.  To  cause  physical  pain 
to;  to  wound  or  bruise  painfully;  as,  the 
body  is  hurt  by  a  severe  blow  or  by  tight 
clothes. —1  To  cause  injury,  loss,  or  dimi- 
nution to ;  to  impair  In  value,  quality,  use- 
fulness, beauty,  or  pleasure;  to  injure;  to 
damage;  to  hanu. 
Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  hmrf.    Uiit»n. 

S.  To  give  mental  pain  to;  to  wound  the 
feelings  of:  to  annoy;  to  grieve.     *I  am 
angry  and  hurt.'    Thackeray. 
Hurt  (h^rt),  n.    1.  Anything  that  gives  pain 
to  the  body;  a  wound,  a  bruise,  or  the  like. 

The  pains  of  sickness  and  hurts.  Lock*, 

2.  Injury:  loss;  damage;  detriment 

Why  should  damage  grow  to  the  hurl  of  the  kingtf 

Exra  iv.  ai. 

8tn.  Wound,  bruise,  Iniury.  harm,  damage, 
loss,  detriment,  mischief,  bane,  disadvan- 
tage. 

HurL  Henrt  (h^rt),  n.  A  name  given  bv 
heralds  to  an  azure  or  blue  roundle ;  and 
by  some  writers  supposed  to  represent  a 
wound,  by  others  the  hurtleberry.  from 
which  the  name  is  derived. 

Hurter  (h^rt'^r),  n.    One  who  hurts. 

Hurter  (hdrt'erX  n.  (Fr.  heurtdr,  from 
heurter.  to  knock  against]  MUit  a  piece 
of  wood  at  the  lower  end  of  a  platform,  to 

K -event  the  wheels  of  a  gun-carriage  from 
juring  the  parapet 

Hurtful  (h^rt'fnl).  a.  Tending  to  impair  or 
destroy;  injurious;  mischievous;  occasion- 
ing loss  or  destruction;  as,  negligence  is 
hur{ful  to  property ;  intemperance  is  hurt- 
ful to  health.  — Stm.  Pernicious,  destructive, 
harmful,  baneful,  prejudicial,  detrimental, 
disadvantageous,  mischievous,  injurious, 
noxious,  unwholesome. 

HurtfOlly  (h«rt'fnlIiX  ado.  In  a  hurtful 
manner:  injuriously:  mischievously. 

Hurtfnlness  (h^rt'ful-nes).  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  hurtful;  injurlousness;  mis- 
chievousness. 

Hurtle  (h^r'tl),  v.i  pret  St  pp.  hurtled; 
i*pr  hurtlina  (From  hurt.\  l.tTo  meet 
lu  shock  and  encounter;  to  clash;  to  josUe. 

Together  hurtiMthoxh  their  steeds,  and  brake 
Unch  other's  neck  Fairfax. 

t  To  move  rapidly ;  to  rush  or  wheel  sud- 
denly; to  skirmish 

Now  cufliitf  close,  now  chasing  to  and  fro. 
Now  hurtling  round,  advantage  for  to  take. 

SPmstr. 

3  To  make  a  sountl  suggestive  of  hostile 
dash  or  of  something  dangerous;  to  sound 
threateningly:  to  resound. 

ThenoiKof  battle  A«r«/!rt/ in  the  air.       Shak. 

Hurtle  t  (h*r'tl).  v  t.    l.  To  move  with  vio- 
leuce  or  impetuosity ;  to  whirl  round ;  to 
l>randish. 
His  harmful  club  he  *gan  to  hurtU  high.    Sftnstr. 

2.  To  push  forcibly;  to  hurl 

And  he  him  hurtUth  with  hb  horse  adown. 

Chaucer. 

Hurtleberry (li^r'tl-be-ri).n.  Whortleberry, 
VaecxniumMifrtUlu:  See  Whortlibbrbt. 

Burtlen,t  pres.  tense  pL  of  hurtU.—AU 
hurtle n  forth,  all  rush  forth,  or  push  for- 
ward.   Speruer. 

Hurtlese  (hurtles),  a.    1.  Inflicting  no  in- 
jury: harmless;  innocent;  innoxious;  as, 
kurtiesi  blowa 
Gentle  Dame,  so  hurtltsM  and  so  trew.     Spenatr. 


2.  Beceiving  no  injury;  as,  be  escaped  hurt- 
Uu  from  the  fray. 

Hnrtlei^  (h6rt'les-li),  adv.  Without 
harm.    (Sare.  J 

Hurtleenieu  (hArtles-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  hurtless;  harmlesinesa. 

JRare.1 

Hurtolr  (hdr'tworX  »•  UUil.  same  as 
Hurter. 

Hurt-fUdde  (h«rt'sik-lX  n.  A  pUnt,  Cen- 
tawrta  Cvanue,  which  grows  in  cornfields: 
so  named  because  it  is  troublMome  to  cut 
down. 

HurtJ  (h^rt'iX  ^-  In  '^^  *own  or  strewed 
with  hurts,  without  any  regard  to  number. 
See  Hurt. 

HUBband  (huz'band),  n  (A.  Sax.  hAiibonda, 
the  master  of  the  house  or  family— Ati«,  a 
house,  and  honda,  a  householder,  a  husband- 
man, a  peasant;  comp.  Icel.  hiub6ndi,  Dan. 
Auii«6ond,  Sw.  hxuhonde,  the  master  of  the 
house;  A.  Sax.  hdan,  IceL  hua,  O.  bauen,  to 
inhabit,  to  cultivate,  to  till  ]  1. 1  The  male 
head  of  a  household;  one  who  directs  the 
economy  of  a  family.— 2. t  A  tiller  of  the 
ground;  a  husbandman. 

In  those  fields 
The  painful  Amx^m^  ploughing  up  his  ground, 
SbalT  find  all  fret  with  rust,  both  pikes  and  shields. 

HakewiU. 

8.  A  man  Joined  to  a  woman  by  marriaoe: 
the  correlative  of  vaife.—A.  The  male  of  a 
pair  of  the  lower  animals;  a  male  animal 
kept  for  breeding  purposes. 

Ev'n  though  a  snowy  ram  thou  shalt  behold. 
Prefer  him  not  in  haste,  for  husband  to  thy  fold. 

Drydtn. 

6.  JUauJt.  an  agent  for  the  owners  of  a  vessel 
employed  to  take  the  management  of  it  so 
far  as  regards  the  purchasing  of  stores,  see- 
ing that  the  ship  is  properly  repaired  and 
equipped,  attending  to  the  ship's  papers, 
receiving  payment  of  freights,  Ac:  com- 
monly called  Ship*»  Hueband.—6.  One  who 
manages  well  and  thriftily;  a  good  and 
frugal  manager;  an  economist 

I  thank  God  I  hear  ererywhere  that  my  name  Is 
up  for  a  good  hushand  to  tne  king.      Ptfys'  Diary. 

HUBband  (huz'band},  v.t  1.  To  direct  and 
manage  with  frugality;  to  use  or  employ 
in  the  manner  be«t  suited  to  produce  the 
greatest  effect;  to  spend,  apply,  or  use  with 
economy. 

It  was  in  the  parliament  of  x6ox  that  the  opposition, 
which  had  durmg  forty  jrears  been  silently  gathering 
and  husbanding  strei^rth,  fought  its  fiirst  grc^ 
battle,  and  won  its  first  victory.  Maasuiky. 

2.  To  till,  as  land;  to  cultivate. 

Land  so  trim  and  well  husbanded.       Exfetyn. 

a  To  supply  with  a  husband.    (Bare.  ] 

Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex. 
Being  so  father'd  and  vihHsbandedl     Shak. 

HuBbandable  (huz^and-a-blX  o-  Capable 
of  being  husbanded  or  managed  with  eco- 
nomy.   [Bare.] 

HUBbandage  (huzl>and-iJX  n.  VauL  the 
agent's  or  ship's  hnsbana'a  allowance  or 
commission  for  attending  to  business  mat- 
ters connected  with  a  ship. 

HUBband-land  (huz'band-land),  n.  An  old 
Scotch  term  for  a  division  of  land  contain- 
ing 26  acres,  that  is,  as  much  as  could  be 
tilled  bv  a  plough,  or  mowed  by  a  scythe  by 
the  husbandman.    Svmmimd». 

HuBbandlees  (huzlNuid-les),  a.  Destitute 
of  a  husband. 

HuibandlyChnzlMnd-liX  a.  Frugal;  thrifty. 
(Bare.] 

HUBbandman  (huzlMuidmanX  n.  l.t  The 
master  of  a  family.  CfUitieer.— 2.  A  farmer; 
a  cultivator  or  tiller  of  the  ground;  one  en- 
gaged in  agriculture. 

HUBbandry  (huz^and-riX  n.  l.  Manage- 
ment of  domestic  affairs;  domestic  econo- 
my; good  management;  frugality;  thrift. 

Lorenxo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 

The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house.  Shah. 

There's  husbandry  in  heaven ; 
Their  candles  are  all  out.  Shak. 

2.  The  business  of  a  husbandman  or  farmer, 
comprehending  the  various  branchesof  agri- 
culture.—8.  The  product  of  husbandry  or 
cultivation  of  the  soil 

Alas,  she  (Peace)  hauh  firom  France  too  long  been 

chased. 
And  all  her  husbandry  doth  Ue  on  heaps. 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility.  Shak. 

Huah  (hushX  a.  (A  word  probably  of  Inter- 
Jectional  origin;  oomp.  hiit,  whist,  Q.  httteh, 
Dan.  hye.  huet]  Silent;  still;  quiet;  as, 
they  are  AiuA  as  death.  'The  loud  revelry 
grew  hush.'    Ktatg. 

Huah  (hush),  v.t  l.  To  still ;  to  silence;  to 
calm;  to  make  quiet;  to  repress  the  noise 


or  clamour  of;  as,  to  hush  the  noisy  ci-owd; 

the  winds  were  hushed. 

My  tongue  shall  hiuh  again  this  storm  of  war. 

Shak. 

2.  To  appease;  to  allay;  to  calm,  as  commo- 
tion or  agitation. 

Wilt  thou  then 
Nush  my  cares?  Qtway. 

—  To  hush  up,  to  suppress;  to  procure 
silence  concerning;  to  keep  concealed.  '  This 
matter  is  AiiMed  up.'  Pope. 
HUBb  ( hush ),  v.i.  To  be  still ;  to  be  silent : 
used  chiefly  in  the  imperative,  as  an  ex- 
clamation—be still;  be  silent  or  quiet;  make 
no  noise. 

At  these  strangers'  presence  every  one  did  hush. 

Sj^crtser. 
There's  something  else  to  do;  hush  and  be  mute. 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd.  Shak. 

HuBb  (hushX  n.    Stillness;  quiet    'It  is 

the  AtuA  of  night'    Byron. 
Hushaby  (huMi'a-blX  a.    Tending  to  quiet 

or  lull    EcUc  Rev. 

HUBher  t  (hush'^rX  n.    An  usher.    Spenser. 
HuBh-money  (hush'mun-i),  n.    A  bribe  to 

secure  silence ;  money  paid  to  keep  back 

information  or  disclosure  of  facts. 

A  dexterous  steward,  when  his  tricks  are  found. 
Hush'tnon^  sends  to  all  the  neighbours  round. 

Swift. 

HUBk  (huskX  n.  [Allied  to  D.  huUe,  O.D. 
hulsehe,  huldtche,  M.fl.Q.  hulsehe,  Dan. 
hulse,  a  husk ;  it  seems  to  be  equivalent  to 
E.  hull,  a  husk,  with  «4r  as  a  termination. 
See  Hull.  ]  The  external  covering  of  cer- 
tain fruits  or  seeds  of  plants ;  glume ;  hull ; 
rind:  chaff.  'Husks  wnereln  the  acorn  cra- 
dled. '  Shak.  •  Eati^  draff  and  husks  '  Shak 

HuBk  (huskX  v.t  'To  strip  off  the  external 
integument  or  covering  of;  as,  to  husk 
maize. 

HuBked  (huskt).  a.    Covered  with  a  husk. 

HuBker  (husk'dr),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
husks. 

Huskily  (husk'i-liX  adv.  In  a  husky  man- 
ner; dryly;  hoarsely. 

HuBklness  (husk'i-nesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  husky;  dryness;  roughness;  hoarse- 
ness. 

'  I  tell  no  lies.'  said  the  butcher,  with  the  same  mild 
httskiuess  as  before.  Geo.  Etiet. 

HUBklna  Hiusk'ing).  n.  1.  The  act  of  strip- 
ping  on  busks,  as  of  Indian  com.  —  2.  A 
meeting  of  neighbours  and  other  friends  in 
the  house  of  a  farmer  in  autumn  eveningpi 
to  assist  in  husking  maize.   [United  States.] 

For  now  the  cowhouse  filled,  the  harvest  home. 
The  invited  neighbours  to  the  huskittg  come. 

Barlow, 

Husklug-bee  (husk'in^-bSX  ^    [United 

States.]    Same  as  Husking,  2. 
Husky  (husk'n.  a.  l.  Abounding  with  husks; 

consisting   of   husks;   resembling   husks: 

rough.— 2.  [Allied  to  AoarM.]  Bougniu  tone. 

aa  sound;  not  clear;  harsh;  hoarse. 

*  Bed  it  was,'  said  the  butcher,  in  his  good-natured 
husky  treble.  Geo.  Eliot. 

Huso  (hQ's6X  n.  [O.H.O.  AiUo,  O.  hausen, 
the  huso.  ]  A  ganoid  fish  with  free  branchias 
and  ganoid  plates,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Acipenser  (which  seeX  It  Is  freouently 
found  exceeding  12  and  15  feet  in  length, 
and  weighing  more  than  1200  lbs.  The  finest 
isinglass  is  made  from  its  swim-bladder. 
It  inhabits  the  Danube  and  the  rivers  ot 
Bussia. 

Hussar  (huz-zilrO,  n.  [O.  Ausar,  from  Hung. 
hunar,  from  hu»z,  twenty,  because  in  the 
wars  against  the  "Turks  every  twenty  fami- 
lies were  bound  to  furnish  one  cavfdry  sol- 
dier. ]  Originally  one  of  the  national  cavalry 
of  Hungary  and  Croatia;  now  one  of  the 
light  cavalrv  of  European  armies. 

HUBSlf  (hurzlfX  n.  [Contr.  for  houseveife.^ 
A  sempstress's  case  for  holding  her  imple- 
ments and  materials,  as  needles,  thimble, 
cotton,  worsted,  Sui. ;  a  lady's  companion. 

Hussite  (husltX  n.  A  follower  of  John 
Hum*,  the  Bohemian  religious  reformer,  who 
was  burned  in  1415. 

Hussy  (hu2'ziX  n.  [Contr.  from  h%mmfe, 
housetoife.  ]  1.  The  female  head  of  a  house; 
a  housewife.  —2.  A  bad  or  worthless  wbman 
or  girl;  aiade;  a  jUt— 8.  A  forward  girl;  a 
pert,  frolicsome  wench :  used  jocosely  or 
endearingly.— 4.1  An  economist;  a  thrifty 
woman.— 5.  A  housewife's  case  for  holding 
needles,  pins,  scissors,  thimble,  thread,  Ac. 

HusM  <>     Silent;  whist    Chaucer. 

HUB-Tlng  (hus'tingX  n.  [Icetlhiis-ihing.  See 
HusTiNOB.j  A  meeting  or  conference.  Long^ 
fellow. 

HustillgS(hus'tingzXn.^  [k.f^Mi  hHutinge 
—hiU,  a  house,  and  thing,  a  cause,  a  coun- 
cil; IceL  Aus-CAui^,  an  assembly,  a  council  ] 


ch.  cAain;     th,  Sc.  \oeh;     g,  go;     J,  job;     b,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ain^;     TH,  then;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;   sh,  arare.— See  Kbt. 
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1.  A  name  given  to  a  court  formerly  held  in 
many  cities  of  England,  as  Great  Yarmouth, 
Lincoln,  York,  Norwich,  but  especially  ap- 
plied to  a  court  held  Mrithhi  the  city  of  London 
Defore  the  lord-mayor,  recorder,and  sheriffs. 
It  formerly  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all 
real  and  mixed  actions  for  the  recovery  of 
land  within  the  city,  except  ejectment,  but 
its  jurisdiction  has  fallen  into  comparative 
desuetude.— 2.  The  temporary  platform  on 
which,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Ballot 
Act  of  1872,  candidates  stood  when  address- 
ing those  whom  they  wished  to  represent  in 
parliament;  usually  in  connection  with  a 
polling  booth. 

I  stood  on  the  hustinfrs  .  .  .  less  like  a  candidate 
than  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  a  public  meeting. 

Burke. 

Hustle  (huslX  v.f.  [D.  huUelen,  hutsen,  to 
jumble,  to  shuffle  amongst  one  another;  Sw. 
huUa,  to  shuffle.]  To  shake  together  con- 
fusedly; to  jostle;  to  crowd  upon  so  as  to 
shove  about  roughly;  to  crush  out  or  about 
rudely;  as,  he  was  hxutled  off  the  course. 
'  Things  infinite  and  eternal  hustled  in  the 
crowd  by  things  of  the  passing  hour.'  I>r. 
Caird. 

HusUe  (husl),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  hustled;  ppr. 
hustling.  To  push  or  crowd;  to  move  about 
in  a  confused  crowd;  to  move  with  difficulty 
and  attempted  haste;  to  shamble  hurriedly. 

Erery  theatre  had  its  footmen's  gallery;  an  army 
of  the  Uveried  race  hustled  round  every  chapel-door. 

Thackerf^y. 

Leaving  the  king,  who  had  hustled  along  the  floor 
with  his  dress  wofiuly  ill-arrayed.        Sir  fV.  Scott. 

Huswife  (hus'wff  or  huz'zif).  n.  1.  A  house- 
wife; the  female  head  of  a  house;  a  female 
economist ;  a  thrifty  woman.  '  Tiie  bounte- 
ous huswife  Nature.'  Shak.—'L  A  worthless 
woman;  a  bad  manager;  a  hussy;  a  jilt  See 

HUSST. 

Doth  fortune  play  tlie  huswife  with  me  now?  Shah. 

S.  Same  as  Hussy.  4. 
Huswife  (hus'wif),  t).t.    To  manage  with 

economy  and  frug^ity:  said  of  a  woman. 
Hoswlfely  (hus'wiMi),  a.    Like  a  huswife; 

thrifty;  economical:  frugal. 
Huswifely  (bus'wlf-Iil  adv.  Like  a  huswife; 

thriftily;  economically;  frugally. 
HUBWlfery  niusVif-ri),  n.     llie  business  of 

managing  the  concerns  of  a  family  by  a 

female;  female  domestic  management. 


Good  huswi/ery  trieth 
To  rise  with  the  cock ; 

III  husvtifery  lietli 
Till  nine  of  the  clock. 


Tusser. 


Hut  (hutX  n.  [The  same  word  as  D.  hut,  G. 
hiitte,  Dan.  hytte,  Sw.  Aydda.ahut  Probably 
allied  to  E.  hide,  to  conceal;  O.G.  hudan,  to 
cover;  W.  cwt,  a  hovel;  £.  eof.]  1.  A  small 
house,  hovel,  or  cabin;  a  mean  lodge  or 
dwelling;  a  cottage. 

Sore  pierced  by  wintry  wind. 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty  I  Thomsm. 

2.  unit,  a  wooden  structure  for  the  housing 
of  troops  during  a  sojourn  in  camp.  Some 
are  as  large  as  to  accommodate  100  men. 

Hut  (hut),  v.f.  pret.  <&  pp.  hutted;  ppr.  hut- 
ting. To  place  in  huts,  as  troops  encamped 
in  winter  quarters.  'The  troops  hutted 
among  the  heights  of  Morristown.'    Irving. 

Hut  (hut),  v.i.    To  take  lodgings  in  huts. 

Hutch  (huchX  n.  [Fr.  huehe,  a  chest,  from 
Med.  L.  huti^i,  a  chest;  probably  of  Teutonic 
origin  and  from  the  same  root  as  hut.  ]  1.  A 
chest,  box,  coffer,  bin,  or  other  receptacle 
in  which  things  may  be  stored  or  animals 
confined  or  caught;  as,  a  grsdn-huteh;  a  rab- 
hltrhutch.  '  To  dry  them  well  and  keep  them 
in  hutches  or  close  casks.'  Mortimer, — 
2.  In  nUnina,  a  low  wheeled  waggon  in 
which  coal  u  drawn  up  out  of  the  pit  — 
S.  A  measure  of  2  Winchester  bushels. 

Hutch  (huchX  v.t.  To  hoard  or  lay  up,  as  in 
a  chest 

And,  that  no  comer  might 


Be  vacant  of  her  plenty,  in  her  own  loins 

tall-wofship] 
To  store  her  children  witn. 


SheAM/rAVthe. 


p'd  ore,  and  precious  gems, 
Milton. 


Hutchlnsla  (huch-in'si-a).  n.  [After  Miss 
Hutehins,  a  distinguished  Irish  cryptoga- 
mist  1  A  genus  of  small  annuals  with  pm- 
nately  divided  leaves  and  small  white 
flowers,  of  the  nat  order  Crucifene.  B.  pe- 
trcsa  grows  on  rocks  and  walls  in  the  west 
of  England  and  in  Wales. 

Hutchlnsonlan  (huch-in-sd'ni-an),  fk  A  fol- 
lower of  the  opinions  of  John  Hutchinson, 
of  Yorkshire,  England,  a  philosopher  and 
naturalist  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who 
rejected  Newton's  doctrine  of  gravitation, 
and  maintained  that  the  Old  Testament 


Scriptures  embraced  a  complete  system  of 
natural  philosophy  as  well  as  of  religion. 

Huttonlan  (hut-td'ni-an),  a.  In  ge<X.  relat- 
ing to  that  theory  of  the  earth  which  was 
first  advanced  bv  Dr.  Button,  and  which  is 
otherwise  called  the  Plutonic  theory.  See 
Plutonic. 

Huvettet(hii-vetVn.  [Fr.]  A  covering  for 
the  head  of  a  soloier. 

Huz  (huks).  v.t.  To  fish  for.  as  pike,  with 
hooks  and  lines  fastened  to  floating  blad- 
ders. 

Huzter  (huk'st^rX  v.t.    Same  as  Buekster. 

Husvaresh  (hqz-vtt'reshX  n.  Same  as  Peh- 
levL  It  is  tne  dialect  into  which  the  Zend- 
Avesta  of  Zoroaster  was  translated  during 
the  Sassanian  dynasty  in  Persia. 

Huzzt  (huz),  v.i.  To  buzz;  to  murmur. 
'Buzzing  and  burring  in  the  preacher's  ear.' 
Latiiner. 

Husza  (huz-z^O*  intsrj.  A  form  of  Hurrah 
(which  see). 

I  have  observed  that  the  loudest  httstas  given  to 
a  great  man  in  triumph,  proceed  not  from  his  friends, 
but  the  rabble.  Po/e. 

(huz-z&'X  ^*-    Same  as  Hurrah. 


With  that  I  huMsaed,  and  took  a  jump  across  the 
table.  Toiler. 

Husza  (h^z-zftOf  v.t    Same  as  Hurrah. 

He  was  huzzaed  into  the  court  by  several  thou- 
sand of  weavers  and  clothiers.  Addison. 

Hyadne  t  (hl'a-sln).  n.  Hyacinth,  the  pre- 
cious stone.  *  Deep  empurpled  as  the  nyo- 
dne.'    Spenser. 

Hyadnth  (hl'a-sinth),  n.  [L.  Byacinthus; 
Gr.  Byakinthos,  the  name  of  a  youth  said 
to  have  been  slain  by  Apollo,  and  changed 
into  this  flower.]  1.  In  oot.  a  plant  of  the 
genus  HyacinthuB.  nat  order  Ijliaceie.  See 
HTAClNTHua— 2.  In  mineral  a  mineral,  a 
variety  of  zircon,  whose  crystals,  when  dis- 
tinct, have  the  form  of  a  four-sided  prism, 
terminated  by  four  rhombic  planes,  which 
stand  on  the  lateral  edges.  Its  structure 
is  foliated,  its  lustre  strong,  its  fracture 
conchoidal.  Its  prevailing  colour  is  a  red, 
in  which  the  red  is  more  or  less  tinged  with 
yellow  or  brown.    It  is  sometimes  trans- 

Cmt,  and  sometimes  only  translucent 
name  hyacinth  is  also  given  to  varieties 

of    the  garnet  or  cinnamon   atone,   the 

sapphire,  and  topaz. 
Hj^itcinthian  (hi-a-sinth'i-anX  a.  Hyacinth- 

ine. 
Hsradnthlne  (hl-a-sintb'In),  a.    Made  of 

hyacinth;  consisting  of  hyacinth;  resembling 

hyacinth  in  coloiu*.  <Skc. ;  of  a  violet,  purple, 

dark  auburn,  or  brown  colour. 

Hyacinthine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering.  Muton. 

HyadnthUB  (hl-a-sinth'us),  n.  A  genus  of 
liliaceous  bulbous  plants,  including  about 
thirty  species,  natives  of  Central  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  H.  orientalis  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  the  immense  varieties  which 
culture  has  produced  from  it  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Levant,  and  ctows  in  abundance  about 
Aleppo  and  Bagdad.  The  root  is  a  tunicated 
bulb;  the  leaves  are  broad  and  green;  the 
scape  is  erect,  bearing  numerous  often 
drooping  bell-shaped  flowers  of  almost  all 
colours.  The  b vacinth  appears  flnt  to  have 
been  cultivated  as  a  garden  flower  by  the 
Dutch  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  introduced  into  England 
about  the  end  of  that  century,  and  is  now 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  cultivated 
bulbous  plants.  H.  romanus  (the  Roman 
hyacinth),  a  small  white-blossomed  fragrant 
species,  is  often  grown  as  an  early  spring 
flower. 

Hyads,  trades  (hi'adz,  hra-dez\  n.  p{.  [Gr. 
hyades,Trom  hyd,  to  rain.]  In  astron.  a 
cluster  of  seven  stars  in  the  Bull's  Head, 
supposed  by  the  ancients  to  indicate  the 
approach  of  rainy  weather  when  they  rose 
with  the  sun.  This  notion  was  derived  from 
the  fable  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione.  who,  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the 
fate  of  their  brother  Hyas,  who  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  a  bull  wept  so  violently  that  the 
gods  in  compassion  took  them  into  heaven 
and  placed  them  in  the  Bull's  forehead, 
where  they  still  continued  to  weep. 

HySBlia  (hi-e'na),  n.    Same  as  H^iena. 

HyaenldlB  (hi-e'nl-d€),  n.  pi.  Ilie  Hyena 
family,  of  which  the  genus  Hyena  is  the 
type.    See  Htena. 

H^nenodon  (hi -^'no-don),  n.  [Hycma, 
hyena  (which  see),  and  Gr.  odous,  odontos, 
a  tooth.]  A  genus  of  fossil  carnivorous 
quadrupeds  found  In  the  eocene  and  mio- 
cene  strata  of  the  tertiaries.    The  species, 


of  which  two  have  been  discovered,  were 
about  the  size  of  the  leopard,  and  were 
disting^iished  bv  their  flesh-cutting  teeth. 

Hya^l^ra  (hi'a-hl'aX  fk  Tabertuemontana 
utilis,  one  of  the  innocuoU't  milky  plants 
called  cow-trees  in  South  America. 

^al»a  (hl-ale'a),  n.  [Gr.  hyaUts,  glass.] 
A  genus  of  pteropods  or  molluscs  furnished 
with  lateral  fin-Uke  organs  for  swimming. 
HyaUea  has  the  appearance  of  a  bivalve  with 
soldered  valves,  through  the  upper  one  of 
which  the  animal  sends  forth  two  laige. 
yellow,  and  violet  wings  or  fins,  by  the  aid 
of  which  it  moves  with  great  velocity  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  The  head  is  indistinct 
and  without  eyes.  It  occurs  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean. 

HsralaldSd  (hi-al-d'id§),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
pteropods,  of  which  the  genus  HyaUea  is  the 
type. 

Hyalescenoe  (hf-al-es'sens),  tk  The  act  or 
process  of  becoming  transparent  as  glass. 

Hyaline  (hral-fn),  a.  [Gr.  hyalinos,  from 
hyalos,  glass.]  Glassy;  resembling  glass: 
consisting  of  glass;  cr}-stalline;  transparent 

Hsrallne  (hI'al-inX  n.  1.  The  glasnr  soifaee 
of  the  sea.  '  The  clear  hyaline,  the  ^asfiv 
sea.'  Milton.— 2,  In  physioL  a  pc^ucid 
substance  which,  according  to  some,  origin- 
ates the  cell-nucleus. 

Hyalite  (hi'al  it),  n.  [Gr.  hyalos,  glass,  t 
A  pellucid  variety  of  opal,  resembling 
colourless  gum  or  resin.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  silica,  and  is  white,  sometimes  with  u 
shade  of  yellow,  blue,  or  green,  and  occurs 
in  small  concretions  or  incrustations  on 
basaltic  rocks. 

Hsralography  (hl-al-og'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr. 
hyalos,  glass,  and  graphU,  to  write.]  The 
art  of  writing  or  engraving  on  glass. 

Hyaloid  (hi'al-oid),  a.     [From  Gr.  hyalos, 

^ass,  and  eidos,  likeness.]  Resembling; 
glass ;  vitriform ;  transparent.  —  BwUonl 
meinbrane,  the  capsule  of  the  litreous 
humour  of  the  eye. 

Hsralomelan  (hl-al-om'e-lanX  n.  [Or. 
hyalos,  glass,  and  melas,  black.]  A  black- 
coloured  mineral,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  and  protoxide  of  iron.  With 
borax  it  fuses  into  a  transparent  glass. 

Hyalonemldn  (hral-d-ne^'mi-d^),  n.  pi 
[Gr.  hyalos,  glass,  nema,  a  thread,  and 
eidos,  resemblance.  ]  A  family  of  glaan 
sponges,  comprising  the  glass -rope  of 
Japan  (ByaXonema  Sieboldiiy 

Hyalodderlte  (hi'a-16sid"6r-it).  n.  [Or. 
hyalos,  glass,  and  sidfros,  iron]  A  brown 
ferru^nous  variety  of  olivine  or  chrysolite, 
containing  more  iron  than  any  other  variety. 

HsralOtype  (hl-al'o-tfp),  n.  [Gr.  hyalos,  slaas, 
and  typos,  representation.]  A  poutive photo- 
graphic picture  taken  on  glass. 

Hybernade.  Hybemate,  Hybernation 
(ni-b^r'na-Kl.  hi'b^r-nat,  hi-b^r-na'shon  >. 
See  HiBKRNACLfi,  Hibernate,  Hiberna- 
tion. 

Hyblaan  rhi-bl§'an),  a. 
Mount  Byola,   in   Greece, 
honey. 

Hybodont  (hlb'o-dont),  n. 
genus  Hybodus  (which  seel 

HybodUB  (hib'o-dus),  n.  [Crr.  hybos,  a  hump, 
and  odous,  a  tooth.]  A  genus  of  fossil  flslie* 
that  prevailed  throughout  the  oolitic,  tri- 
assic,  and  cretaceous  periods.  Tliey  are 
allied  to  the  sharks. 

Hybrid  (hn)rid  or  hiVrid).  n.  [Prom  L. 
hybrida,  a  hybrid ;  origin  doubtful.  ]  A 
mongrel  or  mule ;  an  animal  or  plant^  thr 

g reduce  of  a  female  animal  or  plant  which 
as  been  impregnated  by  a  male  of  a  dif- 
ferent varietv.  species,  or  genus.  The  most 
common  hybrids  are  those  which  result 
from  the  connection  of  different  varietlea  of 
the  same  snecies.  as  the  produce  of  the  bonte 
and  ass,  of  the  wild  boar  and  domestic  sow ; 
and,  among  vegetables,  the  endless  moili- 
flcations  resulting  from  analogous  imprt  g- 
nation  from  varieties  of  the  rose  and  otht  r 
ornamental  or  useful  plants.  Hybrids  have 
also  been  obtained,  though  less  frequently, 
from  different  species  of  plants,  insect*, 
fishes,  birds,  and  mammals.  In  the  latter 
class  the  most  common  and  useful  hybrid  i* 
that  produced  between  the  horse  and  the 
ass,  denominated  par  exceUenu  '  the  mule.* 
Some  rare  instances  have  occurred  of  hybrida 
resulting  from  the  connection  of  antmals  of 
different  genera.  Hybrids  are  commonly 
sterile,  or  propagate  only  with  an  individual 
of  pure  breed. 

Hybridous  (hi'brid  or  hib'rid, 
hl'brid-'us  or  hlb'rid-us).  a.  Mongrel;  pro> 
duced  from  the  mixture  of  two  spMlea. 


Pertaining 
noted  for 


to 

it4 


A  fish  of  the 


Fate,  fiU",  fat,  f»l];       mi,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  b^ill;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abvne;     S,  ^  ^y> 


HTDRA.DLK: 


I.  I    gcDiu  af  lnali-«at€riK>lypfli  of  i  Tery  loir 

ITpsot  ttrnctun'.     Tbcn  mn  vnHou*  ipe- 

'    cici.  u  1/.  Dinifif,  J/,  /tm,  U   mJooHi    I 

~ -  "■-  • —  -  —Unarli*!  , 


]at<htlirld-IUorblti'TJd-lit),rL   Oue 
iblldltM.    liuarl.  Ret. 

-      '    -     I'l-tlothlbrtdiu; 


Ki- 


■kolub 
Bvteidll 

•lata  of  L. 
HrMWtoi 

bl).  a.  CaiwbLe  at  bcbiit  turbridjud :  up- 
■LI*  of  pruiluclng  >  hjFErtd  bf  union  Hlth 
tn  IndlTldiul  at  uathsr  ipwlci  ar  Uuck. 
HyiidaaNi  i«Ki>  me  rvci  Ihu  !•  goicnllr 

iTlll'  pro^Ugn  aT  h>ln!!l>.  7.  /).  Hfttr. 

HjtntdlntlMI  (hi%rtd'li-l''ihan  ar  hlb'rld- 

ti-a'iboD),  n.      The  act  of  bflnf'UlllV  "t 

tbo  (Ula  ol  belnii  bybrtillieiL 
HjtaUlM  (hl-brid-ii  nr  hlb^d-Ii).  (.t    To 

brina  Inln 

\aWA:  1"  , 

rilockijlon 


a  told;  In  proiiuce 
liu]iu(dlir«nutip 
dsr  brhrld. 
ffiDridlnr  fhllii 


li  dlK-ihiiped.  UM 
in  ituch  ItKli  to  uf  budjr,  being  up- 
>le  of  ihiCUDH  tu  podUon.    The  mootb 

icUle  MnUcle*,  bj  vhlcb  the  ulnul 
>UiD>  iU  iDod.  Will  which  ue  rlchlf  en- 
)wsd  vltb  UiBBrthaUnKorginr --"• — ■■ 


),  n.    [Gr.  AudAr.  water.  ] 
rwund  eonUlnIng  oi^gcn 


Ibani 


n  lo  Ueo 


thread  ,  HydnUott  ( 


ID  Internal  acsiQiutani'  klnil,  nor 
k  The  Htdn  maj  be  dlTldeil 
1  any  nuaiber  ol  InunoanU.  viil 
ID  becomet  developed  Into  x  Ireah 
It  polyplte.     Reprodr"*' —  *-  -' 


tected  bj  gemmation  aa  well  aa  by  Ul 


A  laud-tai.     Bee  Bin- 


^rdktld  (hid'a-tid).  n.  (Or.  kyitafu 
AtFddr,  waiar.  I  lapk|FIuit.  (lanaindel 
applied  to  aereral  d'-"— •  ->■'—■■ 
vealcular  or  cyat-llke 

tbabodlHurmaaud. 


ductlon  ot  uni  and  inei 
Bydimr— "-  ■^'  '-•- 


(hl.drak'nl-de).  K.  pj.    [Or. 

water-mltea,  a  dlvlalon 

[Or.  ftydflf . 


In  cAein.  an  old  term  for  ai 

B7dndsplUC>C>l-<in^i>-E»."'I>''  ICi 
hvdAr^  watar,  and  jAagS.  to  eatl    Same  a 


found  In    Hydmfonn 

lala  True       the  CDiamon 


ft2i 


now  known  to  tm  larval  itacei  a 
wonna.  Theie  hydatid!  may  occur  In 
any  put  of  the  body,  and  have  been  ol 


Id  man,  the  ape.  the  oi,  the  aheep.  the 
hone,  the  camel.  Ibe  pig.  the  kangaroo,  and 
•ome  other  vegetable  -  feeden.  They  are 
EenerallT  Inclowd  In  an  eitmial  aac,  which 
11  altaehed  to  the  tiaaue  of  the  ornn  in 
which  it  la  gltuaUd,     False  hydatlJi  are 

«r  Id  cluiten,  whoM  mode  of  origin  la  not 
dlitlDctly  underatood.  Such  hydaUdt  occur 


ir  polype  (Hydra)  In 

BydncDKiia  (Wdra-gogX  »  [Or.  *j«fni- 
ff6ffo*—hif*lir,  valer.  and  a^6g*.  a  leading 
ordravloff,  from  agd,  to  lead  or  drive.]  In 
mtd.  (a)  an  actine  purgallve.  a*  Jalap,  which 
producea  a  gr«at  flni  troni  the  Iniealinal 

rtae  to  Tcry  wtterr  itoola   7a)  A  remedy 

eftuied  Into  any  part  ot  the  body. 
BydTK-baulad  (hl'dra-heded).  a.     [Prom 
the  fabuloui  J/pdra,  alaln  by  HercDlH.1 
Lit  having  man]'  boaida,  each  ot  which  ia 


eitlipallon 
-     Itiiomi  and  tending 


C  a'h^tl" 

htC-"— "■" 


iL/om 


l/lpdatu 


m  (hl.fa-0«n),  n.     In  nwd.  a  lound 

iToduced  by  the  motiona  of  an  eSuied  Iluld 

BrdKtoid(hlrfa-told),a.  [Or.AsiiI4r,ltpdab>(, 
uiiter.and(>ilai,nacniblance  j  Retembling 
waterlnnalure,  quail  ty,  appearance,  or  con- 

irt»toia<hid'a-told).  n  In  anal,  (a)  the 
iiicjnlirane  Incloiing  and  belonging  lo  the 
a'pteoni  humour  ot  (ho  eye.    (^TDeaqDO- 


HrdD  (hi. 

H[T>E 


K  portion  ot  land.     See 

Bl  (hid'n«-l),  n.  pl.     [Trom  Or.  ht/dntt. 

"\  hymenomyc'itous  fungi,  dl>lingi)i>h»d  by 
the  bymenlnm  being  bntken  up  Into  Hal 

Hydrs  (hi'dra),  n.  '  [L.  hydra;  Or.   hydn 
fnim  ApdAr,  water  1     I,  In  Grttk  in^th. 


pucary  rapreialon^ 
HydnnfM, 


natliea  of  A 

hydrangea  ( £t.   AorlenM  >  i 

China,  and  wat  introduced  In 

for  the  beauty  and  alie  of  Ita  fiowen. 
HrdnwHuaa  (hl-dr»n'Jo-*"i*-*).  n  ff,  a 
nat  order  ot  perigynoni  eiogena,  of  the 
°-ilfni»l   alllvici',  of  which   tbe   genu 


naSve  ot 


B»drai 


«) 


eonitdlatioD  nnuitaut  alone 
ancer,  Leo.  and  Virgo  —A  A 


la  the  type.     1 

trgardif  aa  «  L 

ot  texltngaooe. 

a,  mm  hyiUr,  wa- 
A  pip*  with  anil- 
able  valvea  and  a  apout 
bywhlchwatarUraiaed 
and  dlaeharged  from  a 
main  pipe;  alu,  a  Mrsat 
lonntaln. 

Brdnath  (hl'dranth).  n.  \Hydra.  *  genua 
«  polypea,  and  nniAot.  a  flower.)    Same  aa 

I  HydnrsUllUdil-diftr'Jil-ni.n.  [Or.  AydAr. 

water,  and  aryiUnt,  clar.l    The  cryatalUne 

I    variety  ot  gibbiite,  a  hydrona  ollde  of  alu- 

RydnnmU  (hl-dmr'llrit),  o.  Ot  or  pn- 

BMrusTTiim  (bMnu'Jl-nim).  <L  II.,rrom 
I  Or.  hyoSr,  water,  and  afyyrion,  a  piece  of 
I  allTer,  allver.l  ijiilckallTer  or  mercniy.  Bee 
I     MUCUXT. 

I  HjtfrutU(bl.dra^tl*Xit.  [FtomOr  AyiUr, 
warn,  from  the  plaata  growing  In  moiat 

order  lUnaDCUlaoe«.  liie  only  known 
■peda  b  ft.  eanajfenni,  a  email  porelmial 
beib.  witk  a  tfakk  knotted  rool^k,  a 


Hydnt«d(hrdiit.ed),  a.     Farmed  Into  a 

Sydntiaa  (fal-dri'ihon),  n.  The  act  of 
nolatcnlngnr  Ini imputing  with  water;  th* 
itate  of  baini  nioiitena;!  or  Impregnated 
with  water ;  the  proceas  ol  becoming  ■  hy- 

Hydnmlie,  Hrdnnllckl  (hl-dntllk.  bl. 
TiTll'lk-»iy  a.TVr  tindrauliqut:  L.  tiydraid- 
ieu;  (}r.  kydr^vlia,  an  inalrument  of  muaic 


hydraidic^  or  to 

...    _ Hydrajitit  Mmenl.  a 

cement  having  the  property  of  becoming 
hard  under  water;  acenwnt  made  of  hydrau- 
lic iime.—SpdntiiJutiinina,  acnuw  wrought 
by  the  preaiureof  water— /fydmuluprea, 
a  machine  in  which  practical  appllcatkin  ia 


nude  of  the  well-known  principle  In  bydm- 
itatica,  namely,  that  ■  pnuura  exerted  an 
any  part  ot  Uie  lurtace  ot  a  liquid  la  trana- 
mittad  undlmlnlihed  to  even  part  ot  the 
Uquid  and  In  all  direction*.  By  thli  appa- 
ratui  great  power  la  obtained  tor  conpreaa- 
Ing  object*,  or  drawing  or  lltilng  great 
welghta.  The  preia  la  uiually  conattucted 
aa  ihawn  In  the  accompanying  Bgun.  By 
meant  ot  a  amall  forcing  pump  (the  handle 
of  which  ii  ahown  at  A  In  flnt  figure,  the 
plitoo  at  A  In  Kcond)  water  ia  injected  into 
a  itrong  caat-iron  cylinder  B,  Into  which  la 
Stied  llie  piiton  or  nm  o.  The  prciaure 
tranamilted  bs  the  water,  acting  upon  the 
aoUd  plilon  0,  alowly  and  powerlolly  uigea 
upwardi  the  Ubie  n,  until  the  nouiiite 
ia  produced  u         '"  •^-■ 


plao 


ar  Ublea 


tnrdng  pnmp  i 
thus,  a  the  dli 


llameter  of  the  t 


g.  tinj; 


D,  Clkcn:  th,  (Mn; 


'  1  toot,  the  ana  of  the 


b,  Afure^Soe  Kit. 
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upon  the  former  will  exert  a  prenare  of 
144  tons  upon  the  Utter.  On  the  pipe  lead- 
ing from  the  force-pump  is  a  Bafety-ralve, 
and  also  a  cook  by  which  the  water  from 
the  cylinder  is  allowed  to  escape,  so  that 
the  ram  may  descend.— HydratMie  lime,  a 
species  of  lime  that  hardens  in  water,  used 
for  cementing  under  yr&ter.—Hydraulie 
ram,  a  machine  by  which  the  momentum  or 
weight  of  falling  water  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  raising  a  portion  of  itself  to  a  con- 
siderable height. 

Hydraullcon  (hl-drftri-kon),  tk  An  ancient 
musical  instrument  played  by  means  of 
water;  a  water-organ. 

Hsrdraulios  (hl-drsriks),  n.  That  branch 
of  science  which  treats  of  the  motion  of 
liquids,  the  laws  by  which  they  are  regu- 
lated, and  the  effects  which  they  produce; 
or,  as  the  word  is  now  most  commonly  used, 
that  department  of  engineering  science 
which  deals  with  the  application  of  the 
motion  of  liquids  to  machinery,  and  of  ma- 
chinery to  the  motion  of  liquids. 

Hydrenterocele  (hl-dren-te'rO-seiX  n.  [Or. 
hyd6r,  water,  enUnm,  intestine,  and  kili,  a 
tumour.]  In  mtd.  intestinal  hernia,  the  sac 
of  which  incloses  water. 

Hydriad  (hl'dri-ad),  n.  [Or.  hydrias,  from 
hydOr,  water.]    In  myth,  a  water  nymph. 

HydrlC  (hi'drik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
hydroiren. 

Hydrioa  (hl'dri-da),  n.  pi.  An  order  of  fresh- 
water polypes  of  the  sub-class  Hydroida,  of 
which  the  common  green  hydra  is  the  type. 
See  Htdba. 

HydrldSB  (hi'dri-dfi),  n.  pi.  [Oenus  Hydnu, 
and  Or.  eidas,  resemblance.]  A  family  of 
colubrine  serpents,  sometimes  limited  to 
venomous  sea-serpents  inhabiting  tropical 
seas,  and  sometimes  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude also  certain  non-venomous  fresh- 
water serpents.  In  all  the  nostril  is  fur- 
nished with  a  valve  which  prevents  the 
ingress  of  water,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to 
pass  through  the  water  without  injury  to 
the  organs  of  respiration.  They  breathe  by 
lungs,  swim  like  eels,  and  are  from  2  to  5 
feet  in  length. 

Hydride  (hi'drld).  n.  In  chem.  a  substance 
consisting  of  hydrogen  combined  with  a 
metal,  or  some  base  which  plays  the  part  of 
a  metal;  as,  hydride  of  benzyl. 

Hydrlodate  (hi'dri-d-dat),  n.  In  chem.  a 
salt  of  hydriodic  acid. 

HydrlOdic  (hl-dri-od'ik),  a.  [Hydrogen  and 
iodine.]  In  chem.  a  term  applied  to  an  acid 
(HI)  produced  by  the  combluation  of  hydro- 
gen and  iodine. 

Hydrobarometer  (hrdr6ba-rom''et-dr},  n. 
[Or.  hyddr,  water,  and  E.  barometer  (which 
see).  1  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
depth  of  the  sea  by  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  water. 

Hydrobenzamlde  ( hi  -  drd  -  be  n '  za  -  mid),  n. 
(CgiHuNa.)  A  compound  obtained  by  the 
action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  bitter  almond 
oil. 

Hydroboradte  (hl-drO-bd'ras-ltX  n.  A 
mineral  of  a  white  colour  with  red  spots, 
and  resembling  fibrous  and  foliated  gypsum. 
It  consists  of  lime,  magnesium,  boracic 
acid,  and  water.  Chemically  regarded,  it 
is  the  hydrated  borate  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium. 

Hydrobranclilata(h!'dr6-brang-ki-&''taX  n. 
m.  [Or.  hyddr,  water,  and  hranchia,  gills.] 
The  first  section  of  the  order  Oasteropoda, 
containing  moUusca  which  breathe  in  water 
only. 

Hydrolnromate  (hl-dr6-brd'm&t),  n.  A  salt 
of  hydrobromic  acid. 

Hydrol)romlc(hI-dr6-br6'mik),a.  Composed 
of  hydrogen  and  bromine ;  as,  hydrobromic 
acid. 

Hydrocantharlda  (hrdrd-kanthar''i-dgx 
n.  pi.  [ Or.  hudor,  water,  kantharo$,  a  beetle, 
and  eidoa,  Ukeness.]  Water-beetles,  a  group 
of  aquatic  coleopterous  insects,  containing 
numerous  genera. 

Hydrocarbon  (hi-drd-karni>onX  n.  In  chem. 
a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

Hrdrocarbonate  t  (hi-drd-karOwn-at),  n. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 
Hydrocarburet  (hi  dr6-kar^ii-ret),  n.    An 

Old  name  for  carburetted  hydrogen. 
HydrocaulUB  (hl'drd-lca-lus),  n.  [Or.  hydra, 

a  water-serpent,  and  kauloe,  a  stem.]    In 

zooL  the  main  stem  of  the  ccenosarc  of  a 

hydrozoon. 
Hydrocele  (h!Mr6-8«l).  n.    [Or.  hydrok^U— 

hyddr,  water,  and  IriU,  a  tumour.  ]    In  mM. 

a  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  the  arettlar 

texture  of  the  scrotum  or  in  some  of  the 


coverings  either  of  the  testicle  or  spermatic 
cord. 

^drooephallo  (hrdrO-se-fank),  a.  in 
pathd.  related  to  or  connected  with  hydro- 
cephalus: consisting  in  hydrocephalus;  as, 
hydrocephaUe  diseases. 

HydrooepbalUB  ( hl-drd-sef  a-lus},  n.  [  Or. 
hyddr,  water,  and  kephali,  the  head.]  In 
mad.  an  accumulation  of  fluid  within  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium;  dropsy  of  the  brain. 
It  is  a  not  uncommon  disease  of  infancy. 

^drocharldaceoL  HydrocharldesB  (hi- 
dr6-ka'rld-a"se-$,  hl'drd-ka-rid^fi-*  ),  n.  pL 
[Or.  hyddr,  water,  and  eharia,  grace.]  A 
nat  order  of  monoootyledonous  floating  and 
creeping  plants,  inhabiting  ditches,  xivers, 
Mid  lakes  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Some 
of  the  species  are  dioecioua  VaUisneria 
spimUa,  a  member  of  the  order,  is  a  favour- 
ite object  of  microscopic  examination,  the 
circulation  or  rotation  of  the  cell-contents 
being  well  seen  in  the  leavea  The  genus 
Anacharis,  so  great  a  pest  in  canals,  also 
belongs  to  it,  as  do  the  genera  Hydrocharis, 
and  Stratiotes  or  water-soldiers. 

Hydrocbarls  (hi-drolca-risX  n.  A  genus  of 
plants,  including  the  frogbit  {H.  mortxu 
rancB).    See  FROGBlT. 

Hydrochlorate  (hl-dr6-kldr^t),  n.  A  salt 
of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hydrochloric  (hl-drd-kldr'ikX  a.  In  chem. 
pertaining  to,  or  compounded  of,  chlorine 
orhydro^^en  ^;  bb, hydrochloric  Acid.—Uy- 
drochlorte  ocut  (H  CI)  is  a  gaseous  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  It  is  colourless, 
has  a  pungent  odour  and  an  acid  taste.  It 
is  quite  irrespirable.  extinguishes  flame,  and 
dissolves  very  readily  in  water.  A  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  has  been  long  known  under  the  names 
of  spirit  of  salt  and  muriatic  acid. 

HydrochGBniB  (hl-drd-k£'rus),  n.  [Or. 
huddr,  water,  and  choiroi,  a  pig.]  A  genus 
of  rodent  mammals  of  the  family  Cavide, 
the  best-known  member  of  which  is  H. 
Capybara,  the  capybara  or  water-hog.  See 
Capybara. 

Hydrocorlsa  (hi-drd-kor'i-se),  n.  pL  [Or. 
hyddr,  water,  and  koris,  a  bug.]  The  water- 
bugs,  a  tribe  of  heteropterous  insects  which 
live  almost  entirely  in  water  and  feed  on 
other  aquatic  insects.  It  contains  two 
families,  the  Notonectidn  or  water -boat- 
men, and  the  Nepida  or  water-scorpiona 

Hydrooetyle (hi-dr6ko'ti-ie). n. pi.  [Or. hy- 
ddr, water,  and  cotyli,  a  cavity,  in  reference 
to  the  plants  growing  in  moist  situations, 
and  the  leaves  being  hollowed  like  runs.  1  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  nat  order  Umoellif- 
ero.  H.  vulgaris  (common  pennywort)  is  a 
common  British  plant,  growing  in  boggy 

f  laces  and  on  the  edges  of  lakM  and  rivulets, 
t  has  round  peltate  leaves,  and  small  sim- 
ple umbels  of  pale  pink  flowers.  Altout  70 
species  are  known,  one  of  which  (//.  asia- 
ttca)  is  employed  hi  India  as  an  alterative 
tonic. 

Hydrooyaiiate(hi-dr6-8ran-&tx«».  in  chem, 
a  salt  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

HydrocyanlC(hi'dr6-si-an"ik),  a.  [Or.  hyddr, 
water,  or  rather  the  hydro-  of  hydrogen,  and 
kyano9,  blue.  ]  In  chem.  pertainine  to  or  de- 
rived from  the  combination  of  chlorine  and 
cyanogen ;  as.  hydrocyanic  acid.— Hydrocy- 
anic acid  (HCX\  a  colourless  liquid  which 
solidifies  at  6°  F.  to  feathery  crystals,  and 
boils  at  80*.  Its  specific  (ptivity  Is  about  07. 
It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water,  form- 
ing a  liquid  which  reddens  litmus  paper 
but  slightly.  It  is  found  in  laurel  leaves 
and  in  many  stone  fruits,  and  gives  to  bitter 
almonds  their  peculiar  flavour.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  is  frequently  used  medicinally  as  a 
powerful  sedative  and  anti-irritant,  espe- 
cially to  allay  cough  in  phthisis,  and  to 
mitigate  the  spasmmlic  action  of  whooping- 
cough.  It  requires  to  be  employed  with 
much  caution,  as  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
poisons  known.    Called  also  Prtutic  Acid. 

Hydrocyst  (hrdrd-sist),  n.  [Or.  hydra,  a 
water-serpent,  and  kyttis,  a  bladder,  a  cyst] 
In  zool.  a  process,  a  sort  of  feeler,  attached 
to  the  coenosarc  of  the  Physophorldn,  an 
order  of  oceanic  Hydrozoa. 

Hydrodlctye»(hi-drd-dik-ti'd-§),n.p{.  [Or. 
hydOr,  water,  and  diktyon,  a  net.]  An  order 
01  green-spored  alg»,  the  members  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  peculi- 
arity of  their  structure,  as  well  as  the  singu- 
larity and  rapidity  of  their  growth.  Their 
mode  of  development,  which  is  by  the  con- 
tinuous resolution  of  the  endochrome  into 
zoospores,  is  without  example  in  other  or- 
ders.   They  have  their  name  from  the  fact 


that,  when   fall-grown,  they  resemble   a 
purse  composed  of  a  net-work  of  threada 
HydrodynamlcHydrodyiiainloal  (hi'drft- 

dl-nana^k,  hrdr6-di-nain''ik-al),  a.  [Or.  hy- 
ddr, water,  and  dy%iami»,  power,  force.] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  the  force  or 
pressure  of  water. 

Hydrodynamics  (hl'drd-dl-nam^'ikaX  n. 
That  branch  of  the  science  of  mechanics 
which  treats  of  the  effects  of  the  application 
of  forces  to  fluids;  or,  in  a  narrower  sense, 
that  part  of  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
application  of  forces  so  as  to  produce  motion 
in  fluids  {otherwise  called  hydrokvnetiof}, 
in  contradistinction  to  hydroetatiea,  whicn 
is  concerned  with  forces  applied  to  fluids  at 
rrat 

Hydrcsdum  (hT-dr6'si-umX  n.  [Or.  hydra, 
a  water-serpent,  and  oikoB,  a  house.  ]  in  zooL 
the  chamber  into  which  the  ccsnosarc  in 
many  of  the  order  of  oceanic  Hydrozoa 
named  Calycophoridie  can  be  retracted. 

Hydro-electric  (hrdr6-«-lek^trik).  a.  [Or. 
hyddr,  water,  and  E.  electric'^  Pertaining 
to  or  produced  by  the  evolution  of  electri- 
city by  a  battery  m  which  water  or  steam  is 
Bmp\oy%A.—HydTo-electxic  machine,  a  ma- 
chine for  generating  electricity  by  the  escape 
of  steam  under  high  pressure  from  a  series 


Armstronf^'s  Hydro-electric  Machine. 

of  ieta  connected  with  a  strongboiler,  in 
which  the  steam  is  produced.  The  jeta  of 
steam  (which  have  to  pass  through  a  cooling 
box)  are  electrified  by  the  frictioa  Positive 
electricity  is  thus  collected  by  directing  the 
steam  upon  a  metal  comb  communicating 
with  an  Insulated  conductor. 

Hydro-extractor  (hi'drd-eks-trakt^6r).  n. 
A  machine  for  expelling  water  from  textile 
fabrics  by  the  action  of  centrifugal  force. 

Hydrofluoric  (hrdr6-flCi-or"ikX  a.  [Or.  Ay- 
odr.  water,  andE. /fuor.]  Consisting  of  fluorin 
and  hydrogen.— .aydro/fuorie  acid  (HF\  an 
acid  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  the  purest  fluor  spar  in  flne  powder 
with  two  of  sulphuric  add.  It  has  a  very 
strong  aflnnity  for  water,  acts  eneivetlcally 
on  glass,  and  is  of  all  suOstanoes  the  most 
destructive  to  animal  matter. 

^rdrofluosUlcate  (hi-drd-flfi-d-sUl-kitX  n. 
[Or.  hyddr,  water,  and  £.  fluoHlicate  (which 
see).]  In  chem.  a  salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  with  a  base. 

^droflUOBlllClC(hIdr6-flik-d-8il-is'ikXa.  In 
chem.  the  term  applied  to  a  compound  add 
consisting  of  one  atom  of  hydrofluoric  and 
two  of  fluosillcic  acid. 

Hydro-galyanlC(hrdrd-ral-Tan'ikya.  Per- 
taining  to,  consisting  of,  or  produced  by 
electricity  evolved  by  the  action  or  use  of 
fluids;  as.  a  hydro-galvanie  current 

Hydrogen  (hlVlrO-JenX  n.  [Or.  hyddr,  water, 
and  gennad,  to  generate.]  An  important 
elementary  substance,  for  a  lona  time  only 
known  in  a  separate  state  in  the  gaseous 
or  permanently  elastic  form,  but  now 
shown  to  be  the  vapour  of  a  metal,  and 
itself  capable  of  solidification.  Hydrnten 
was  first  correctly  described  by  Cavenifi-h 
in  1766,  under  the  name  of  inJIammabU  air. 
and  it  was  by  some  called  phlogitton,  fruin 
the  notion  that  it  is  the  matter  of  hent. 
The  name  hydrogen  was  given  to  it  by  U:e 
French  chemists  in  consequence  of  Its  beit  k 
one  of  the  elements  of  water.  It  also  forma 
a  component  of  all  vegetable  and  animal 
products,  and  is.  therefore,  abundantly  dif- 
fused throughout  natura  It  is  usually  pro- 
cured by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  aci<t 
upon  zinc  or  Iron,  or  by  passing  the  vapour 


F&te,  fikr,  fat,  f»ll;       mi,  met.  hdr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mttve;       tube,  tub,  h\\\\;       oil,  found;      U,  8c  abune;     f,  Be.  fey. 


HTBBOOKNATE 


It  U 1  powerful 

dMiH  u(  itll  (])•  BUM.  uid  b«n«  th«  mMt 
npldir  dllliuIUs,  ind  Iha  lUiUit  bodr  In 
oitiin.  In  musquinct  nf  lU  eimnu 
Usbtneu  it  la  Ibt  rococnlied  •laodard  ot 
dnltj  In  ralCiTlnB  to  tiM  alonilc  wolehl  ot 
bodlca  or  tlulr  corablnlng  proportlaiu  In 
regard  to  welaht,  and  It  hai  be«  aHnmBd 
iil»i  u  Ihe  unit  In  apf  aklng  ol 
gnvlCjr  4if  B=ueB,  althou^  comi 


TicnllT  r 


Jr  lithe 
red  itUHUrd.     It  1> 

It  proTSi  taUl  to  UK 

iguallCf.    When 


tTom  drpiivitloa  ot 

In  conUcl  Willi  »lr  I. 

eminent  denee.  and  bumiwIltiB  pale  bliu 
Bams;  hot  It  doea  not  rapport  eombnaCloa, 

fonn  an  eiploilie  nilituro.  and  wbtn  tw( 
rolnmsa  of  hTdrogm  an  mlied  with  one  oi 
OEj^en  and  [n1lamed»  the  explneloit  la  ex 
tmnel;  Tlolent     The  flan*  M  hjidngen  li 


1*  employed  for  i 
rfbjtb 


g  Inti 


CIn  oirien  na.  and  thil  principle  haa 
n  applied  lo  uicreaH  the  temporatnre  ot 
bliat-fiirnaceB  In  Iron-worka,  bj  making  tbe 
■UM  paaa  aepan(«lT  tbniUEb  htated  tnbea 
ITTv.  . «....  ,,  fte  aolf '■■-• 

irolutnai  of  pur*  h 
mlied  with  one  Tohime  at  pure  ol>gsn  ga*. 
and  tbe  mlxtun  InlUmod  IP  a  proper  man- 
ner bj  the  electric  apark,  the  gaicl  totally 

weight  to  tbe  two  gneei.  Again.  If  pure 
water  be  CKpoaed  to  tbe  action  of  TOJtalc 
electrtdtr  It  la  reaolied  Into  two  Tolomet 
of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oiygen ;  ao  that 
water  li  proTed  both  bj  lyntheala  and  ana- 

parte  hj  welelit  of  bydngen  with  ilitiiencit 
oxygen,  ao  tfiat  the  nnmber  IS  bocomei  the 
atomic  weight  of  oijgen,  and  IS  the  weight 


lnslyioliiblelnwater,norla  there  any  other 
liquid  which  U  capable  of  dluolilng  It  in 
fraat  qnitnllty.  ft  nnltea  with  all  other 
elementary  gaaeooa  hodia,  and  forma  with 
them  compounda.  not  only  of  gr«at  curio*- 
Ity.  but  of  Taat  Importance  and  nllllty :  thna 
with  oygen  "  • • —  -'"•  -" 


phoal^omB.  cyanogen,  lalphur.  Ac. 
Hrdnc«IWtot  (hl'drft-lm  ii),  o.  i.  preL  A  pp. 
h^n^nattd;  ppr.  hydro'ftnatinff.  To  com- 

"■'—  '■- ■* n  With  any  thing. 

m  {hl-dri-Jt-nl-nm),  n.    The 


palladium 

(hl'dr^-len-Ii).  e.  I.  pret  A  pp. 

ppr.  tiyanttniting.  To  com- 


[-dnfjen-ni 
,  hydrogen. 
l-drog'na-tl).  n. 


Pertaining 
[Or.  kgdir. 


id  mitit,  knowledge.1    A  treaUae 

r_ .g  to.  or  a  hlatory  and  deacription 

of,  tbe  waten  of  the  earth. 

a  (hl-drog-ra-ftr),  n.  [See  Ht- 


^dnwnpblo,  Hrdroi^splile*!  (hl-dr«- 
graflk.  bl-diti  trrnnk-al),  a.  Brlatlng  to  or 
treatlhg  ot  hydrogTaphy;  rontelnlog  a  de- 
acription of  the  tea,  or  portiona  of  the  iea, 
or  Inland  water*,  ic^coaat,  lalB,  shniili, 

Hroragnidiy  (hl-iirog'ra.flK  »  [Or.  Ay<l«r, 
waltr,  uiSgraplie.  to  deacrttHt )  Thai  bnnch 

■onment  and  dcactlptloo  of  tlw  aea,  laka. 
rl¥ers,  and  other  waten,  especially  la  to  tar 
ai  i«0Udi  their  OBetnlneia  for  the  pnrpoaaa 
ot  natltatlDD  and  coDimerce;  It  enbncv* 
marine  lUmylng,  the  detennioatlon  of  the 
wind),  carrrnta,  At ,  aa  welt  aa  tbe  art  ot 
forming  rharla.  eihlbitlDg  not  only  the  aea- 
e<i«*t.  guU*.  bay*,  liln,  promonturiea.  chan- 
ntla,  and  tbelr  tonflgnrallfm  and  geographl- 

batloni  ot  tbe  aea  and  ot  hatboart. 
HrdroBHTBtl  (hldmg'ar-el)^  n.    A  com- 
pound ot  h^njgen  with  a  baae. 

ch.cAalni      £h,  Sr  lotk;     g,  po;      f.job; 


HTriTCcnratUdKhl-drog^-ret-tedXa.  In 
cAem.  a  term  applied  to  a  compound  of  hy- 
diwen  with  a  hue. 

HjrdnHd  (hfdroldX  a.  lOr  Aydn.  a  waUr- 
aerpeat,  and  titlii*,  llkeneaa.]  Kelalad  to 
or reaembling  the pohrp^Uke  hydra.  -Float- 
ing colonim  ot  ttgdmJ  polype*'  CaijHnicr. 

Hrdnyldft<hl-drDld'a),  n.pL  (Bee  Hmioih.) 
A  anbHilaM  of  the  Hydnuoa.  compriilng  the 

Include)  the  orden  Hydride.  Corynlda.  and 
Sertolarlda.  The  lait  onler  la  tomeUmea 
dldded  Into  two,  Sertularlda  and  Campan- 
nlarida. 

B7drokiliStli!a(hrdrO-k!n-et"lkB),n.  Same 
aa  Hl/drodifnamica  (which  ae«X 

Br^roUta  (hi'drfl-llt),  n.   (Or  k)/d«r,  water. 


PertalD- 

^tJnkMW  (hT^mt'D-Jlat),  n.    one  ikllled 
In  hydroTosy. 

" 0«y  (M-droro-)l),  n,     [Gr.  AwKr, 


,<iil'dr*-niaii-»l).fi.  [Or.A^dfir, 
•rawi,  anu  ixnnteia,  divination)  A  method 
ol  dMuUon  or  prrdlctloa  of  eruita  by 

BrdrinilMlUo  (hl-dra-inantlk),  a.    Pettaln- 
Ing  to  divination  by  water. 
Bfaumwl  (hl'drS-mol).  n.     [Fr..  tron 


atlngot 

«d  io  It 

noDi  hydioi 


el 

fal-ir-llY 

IiciTV  (.wnl 
aauiylng 

(W^r4-ni*'t*-«r),  n, 

Divteor  or  atmoapher 


dnral.  a 


the  aqoeou)  phEDamena  of  (he  atmoaphere. 
aa  rain,  hall,  mow,  Ac 

BrdTonwteoroltMleal  (hi-drO-mS'tt-tr-fi- 

lorik-aUa.    ftfiaUniDr  ' 


HT«romrt«oroIofT  (hI-dr6-ni*T*-tr-ol"o- 
)!>,  n.  The  branch  of  meteorology  which 
cnncertii  Itaslf  with  water  In  the  atmoaphere 

BydmnMW  (hl-drom'eMr),  n. '  (See  Bt- 

the  ipecinc  gisTlly  or  denilly  ot  water  and 

other  fluldi,  and  b«ice  tbe  atmigtb  of  iplrit- 
uooi  llquon  and  of  varioua  aolutlona.  Hy- 
drometen  vn  Ttrlaualy  nmrtmcted.  A 
Tory  common  type  conaiita  of  a  graduated 
Umd  of  ualfono  diameter  and 


the  Item  to  atand  aprlght  aa  It 

floala.  On  being  Mitced  In  n 
Uquld  It  ainka  nnt^  a  certain 
point  on  the  aeale  la  on  a  level 
with  the  aurface  ol  the  lli|Old, 


Hydromatelc,  Hydromatrlcal  (hl-drfl- 
met'rik.  hl-drO-met'rlk-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  a  hydnimetcr.  or  to  the  determination  of 
the  apeclAc  gravlly,  ytloclty,  diachann,  &c  . 
ofBulda-^  Uaila  tj  a  hydrometer^  ». 
hfdrom$ifii  Dheemilona,—  Bydmartric 
sendufitni,  an  Inatmment  conafitlng  of  a 
bollnw  ball  aiupended  from  the  centre  of  a 


iomarl 


rtnlptemm  In ,  .. 

und  upon  the  vnrface  of  water, 
upvn  ■inch  they  poeaeaa  the  power  of  Inct^ 
motion  TbegenuiHydrometra,  which  glvei 


i^Tegi 


HTDBOPHTSALMIA 

■duted  lor  walking  ub  tbe  water,  and  aom* 
at  the  Ipeclea  may  be  met  with  on  almhat 

HydromiitrognLph  (hl-drO-mel'rAiiraf),  n. 
[Or.  kiidar.  water,  mitrim.  meuure,  and 

tennlnlng  and  recording  tbe  qnnntlty  nt 
water  diacharged  from  a  pipe.an  otlbce,  *i'.. 

HTdnnmatrF^I-drDm'et.ri),  n.  [Or.  Aydllr. 
waler.  and  mttron.  meiinre.  ]  The  art  or 
opentlon  ot  determining  by  mean*  of  hy- 
drometen  the  ipcdflc  gravity,  denalty,  velo- 

^dramjri  {t^'dra-mli),  n.     [Or.  Aydur. 

water,  and  iii|f>,  a  roome.)     A  genua  ot 

rodent  qoadrupedi,  family  Uuriuie;   ttie 

beaver-rKla.     See  BstvER-BAT. 
Hrdropftthlc,    Hyitroiiatlilcftl  (hl-drA- 

paih'lE,  hl-drt-palh'lk  al).  a.     Belatlng  lo 

Hyil«P»tllirt  (hl-dro'pa-thlrt).  n.  1.  One 
veraefT  In  or  who  praetlie*  hydropathy.— 
a.  One  who  believes  In  tbe  efficacy  Dl  bydnv 
patblc  treatraent. 

HrdropftUir<bI-draVil-th1).n.  [Qt.hydOr. 
water,  and  patMot,  affection.!  A  mode  of 
treating  dlaeaaes  by  (he  coploui  and  fre- 
qnenl  u*e  ol  pure  wal«r  both  Internally  and 
extemaily;  llie  water-cure.  Thla  lyitem  la 
aald  to  IncreaM  the  cntuieoni  eihalatlcm 

I ' 1,  and  thoa  to  draw 

(  lood  certain  delete- 

B  n),  n.     [Or.  ApdAr. 

1  tnniparent  br  Ini- 

B  ifan-na).  a.     Marie 


(bl'drA.fli),  n.  [Or.  tpddr,  water. 

genua  of  venomoui  reptllea.  ol  the  family 
fiydrldie,  very  common  la  certain  parte  Jt 
the  Indian  aeu  They  feed  on  lUhea. 
HydropboM^OH-drdtybi-a),  n.  (OrAvit^, 
watsr.and  DADt(oniai,lolear.]  1.  A  morbid 
unnatural  dread  ol  water— J.  A  dlaeaao  pro- 
duced liv  thi  bite  ot  a  mad  animal,  eipecfaliy 
of  a  mad  or  nbld  dog,  one  ot  tlie  chantcterla- 

to  amallDw  llqulda  The  t«na  li  more  e>pe- 
dally  applied  to  the  diieaae  In  man,  raiia 
being  couildered  preferable  a*  the  name  at 
the  diaeaae  which  cunilitutea  madnesi  Jn 
anlmali.    It  (eemi  donbllul  whether  hydro- 


(hl-drO-toblk),  a.    Of  or  per- 

Hydropboby  KhrdrO-tab-l),  n.     Hydropho- 

BT<lTophora  (Iildroro.ra),  n.  pJ.  {Hydn. a 
genui  of  potypes.  and  Or.  pAtrft.  to  carr7,  lo 
bear  I  One  ut  tbe  three  dlvlHoni  Into  whhh 
Huilevand  other  anthora  divide  the  HyJro- 
loa.  the  other  two  being  tbe  micopbora 
and  the  Slphonophora.  The  membera  aie. 
In  all  caiea  ncept  that  of  Hvdn,  filed  ra- 

dranthi  and  gonophorea  are  developed.  11ie 

hydranthaor  arranged  In  one  circle  round 
tbe  mouth,  or  In  two  circles,  on*  cloae  lo  tbe 
mouth  and  one  near  the  aboral  end.  Very 
genemlly  — for  example,  In  all  Bertularidie 
and  Tubularidn- there  la  a  hard  chltlnout. 

Civei  rlae  to  hydrothecw.  into  which  the 
ydrantha  can  be  retracted.  The  gonfi- 
nfiorei 


r  generally  dJB[)oaed  at 

bell    The  great  majority  of  what  are 
aometlmea  termed  the  naked -eyed  meduuo 
(OymnophUulmata)  are   almply   the  tree- 
■wlmmlng  gonopbarea  ot  Hydrophora. 
HrdnplMr*  (hrdrd-fSr).  II.    [Or   hydor. 

bear.]'  An  loitninnnt  tor'abtalning  iperi- 
meni  of  the  water  ot  a  river,  ■  lake,  or  the 
ocean,  at  any  particular  depth. 

Brdropbthilinla,  HrdrophtlMliiir  (>>■- 


b.icAlgi    ih,  a 
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drof-thal'mi-a,  hl-droMhal'miX  n.  [Or. 
hyddr,  water,  and  ophthalmoi,  the  ey&l  In 
nud.  an  affection  of  the  eye,  caused,  at 
timee,  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the 
aqueous,  at  others,  of  the  ritreoos  humour. 
Dungliion. 

Hydropliyllliiin  (hl-dr6-fllli-nmXtk  pL  By- 
oropl^rllla  (hi-drd-fllli-a).  [Gr.  hydra,  a 
water-serpent,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  In  zool. 
an  overlapping  appendage  or  plate  which 
protects  the  polypi tes  in  some  of  the  oceanic 
Hydrozoa,  as  Calycophoridie  and  ^yso- 
pnoridie.    It  is  often  termed  a  Briut. 

Hydrophsrte  (hi'drd-fit),  n.  [Gr.  hyd6r, 
water,  and  phyton,  a  plant]  A  plant  which 
lives  and  grows  in  water. 

nydropliytology  (hi'drd-nt-oro-jix  n.  [E. 

hydrophyte  (which  see),  and  Gr.  logo$,  dis- 
course.] That  branch  of  botany  which  re- 
lates to  water-plants. 

^droplc,  ffirdroplcal  (hI-drop1k,hi-drop'- 
ik-al),  a.  [L.  hydropictu,  Gr.  hydr6piko8, 
from  hydrops,  dfropsy— Aytfdr,  water,  and 
dpif  the  countenance,  face.]  ContaJning 
or  produced  by  water;  dropsical;  of  or  per- 
taining to  dropsy;  resembling  dropsy  in 
character. 

Every  lust  is  a  kind  of  hydrofic  distemper,  and 
the  more  we  drink  the  more  we  shall  thirst. 

TillalMn. 

Hydropic  (hl-drop'ik),  n.  In  ni«d.  a  medi- 
cine that  relieves  or  cures  dropsy. 

Hydroploally  (hi-drop'ik-al-U),  adv.  In  a 
hydroplcal  manner. 

ffi^drc^nenmatic  (hVdrO-na-mat''ik),  a. 
[Gr.  hyd6r,  water,  ana  pneumaWcos,  inflated, 
from  pneuma,  breath,  spirit.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to.orproduced  by,  the  action  of  water 
and  air ;  involving  the  combined  action  of 
water  and  air  or  gas. 

Hydropsy  (hi'drop-si),  n.  [Or.  hydfir,  water, 
and  6p%,  aspect  or  appearance.]    Dropsy. 

Hydropillt  (hi'drd-nult),  n.  [Or.  hyddr, 
water,  and  term.  puU,  as  in  catapult  fwhich 
see).]  A  machine  for  throwing  water  by 
hand-power,  used  as  a  garden-engine  or 
flre-annihilator,  and  applicable  to  all  the 

Kurposes  for  which  a  hydrant  or  force-pump 
I  required. 

Hydropsrretlo  (hi'drd-pl-ref'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
hyddr,  water,  and  pyreto$,  fever.  ]  In  med. 
of  or  pertaining  to  sweating  fever. 

Hydrorhiia  (hl-drd-ri'za),  n.  [Gr.  hydra, 
a  water-serpent,  and  rhiza,  a  root  ]  In  zool. 
the  adherent  base  or  proximal  extaremity  of 
any  hydrozoon. 

Hj^dro-sarcooele  (hi-drd-s&r'kd-s^l),  n. 
[Or.  hyddr,  water,  and  E.  aarcoceU.  Sarco- 
cele  attended  with  dropsy  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis. 

HydrOBCOpe  (hl'drd-skdp),  n.  [Gr.  hyd9r, 
water,  and  skoved,  to  view.]  1.  An  instru- 
ment intended  to  mark  the  presence  of 
water  in  the  air.— 2.  A  kind  of  water-clock 
or  instrument  used  anciently  for  measuring 
time,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  graduated 
tube,  from  which  water  slowly  escaped  by 
an  aperture  at  the  bottom,  the  subsidence 
of  the  water  marking  the  lapse  of  time. 

Hydroselenate  (hi-drd-se^en-&tX  n.  in 
chem.  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  hydro- 
selenic  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

HydroselenlC  (hi-drd-se-len'ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  combination  of  hydrogen 
and  selenium.  —Hydroselenie  add  (HsSe),  a 
colourless  gas  which  resembles  but  is  more 
offensive  than  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Hydrosome  (hl'drO-sdm),  n.  [Gr.  hydra, 
a  water-serpent,  and  tdina,  body.]  In  zool. 
the  entire  organism  of  any  hydrozoon. 

Hytbrostat  (hl'drd-stat),  n.  A  term  applied 
to  any  apparatus  for  preventing  the  explo- 
sion of  steam-boilers. 

HydrostaUo,  Hydrostatlcal  (hl-drO-staf - 
iic,  h!-drd-stat'ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  hydOr,  water, 
and  statikot,  static,  standing  or  settling.] 
Relating  to  hydrostatics ;  pertaining  to  or 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
eouilibriiun of  tivddA.—nydro$tatie  balance, 
a  balance  used  for  determining  very  accur- 
ately the  specific  gravity  of  bodies  bv  weigh- 
ing them  in  wtder.—Uydro§tatic  bellow$,  an 
apparatus  contrived  to  illustrate  the  law  of 
the  distribution  of  pressure  through  liquids, 
viz.  that  when  any  portion  of  the  surface  of 
a  confined  liquid  is  pressed  by  any  force 
every  other  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
confining  vessel,  equal  in  area  to  the  first 
portion,  is  pressed  by  an  equal  force;  it 
diows  how  a  great  upward  pressure  may  be 
produced,  as  hi  the  hydrmulic  press,  and  also 
that  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  upon  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  does  not  depend  upon  tlie  quan- 
tity of  the  fluid  but  upon  Its  altitude.    It 


Hydrostatic  BeUows. 


consists  generally  of  two  circular  boards, 
connected  with  leather  fastened  closely 
round  their  edges, 
as  in  an  ordinary  ^ 
pair  of  bellows, 
and  having  an  up- 
right pipe  com- 
municating with 
the  interior.  If  a 
certain  quantity 
of  water  is  poured 
into  the  bellows, 
and  weights  plac- 
ed upon  the  upper 
board,  the  water 
will  rise  in  the 
tube  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  water 
in  the  bellows  to 
such  a  height  that 
the  pressure  caus- 
ed by  the  weight 
of  the  small  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the 
tube  is  a  balance  for  the  water  in  the  bel- 
lows and  the  weights;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  higher  the  water  in  the  tube  the 
greater  the  weight  that  will  be  sustained.— 
Hydrostatic  paradox,  the  principle  that  any 
quantity  of  water  however  small  may  be 
made  to  balance  any  weight  however  great 
—Hydrottatie  prest.  See  Hydraulic  preu 
under  Hydraulic. 

^rdrostatloally  (hi-dr6-staf  ik-al-U).  adv. 
According  to  hydrostatics  or  to  hydxxMtatic 
principlea 

H3rdroBtatloian(hl'dr6-stat-i"shan),n.  One 
versed  In  hydrostatics.    [Rare.] 

HydrostatlOS  (hi-drd-stat'iksy  n.  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  weigtit,  motion, 
and  equilibrium  of  fluids,  particulaiiy  of 
water;  or,  in  a  narrower  sense,  that  branch 
of  the  science  of  hydrodvnunics  which  treats 
of  the  properties  of  fluids  at  rest  It  takes 
into  consideration  the  pressuro  and  equiU- 
briiun  of  non-elastic  fluids,  the  method  of 
determining  the  specific  gravities  of  sub- 
stances both  solid  and  liquid,  the  equili- 
brium of  floating  bodies,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  capillary  attraction. 

Hsrdrosulpnatet  (hl-drd-sul'fat),  n.  The 
same  as  Hydrotiilphuret 

HydroBUlphlte  t  (hl-drd-surfit),  n.  A  saline 
compound  of  hydrosulphurous  acid  and  a 
base. 

HydroBUlplilirett  (hl-drd-sul'fu-ret),  n. 
[From  hyarogen  and  tulphureL]  In  ehem.  a 
combination  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with 
an  earth,  alkali,  or  metallic  onde. 

HydroBUlpliurettedt  (hl-drd-sul'fQ-ret-ed), 
a.    Combined  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Hydrosalpbnrlc  (hi'dr6-sul-fil''rikX  a.  In 
ehem.  pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  con- 
taining hydrogen  and  sulphur;  as,  hydro- 
tulphuric  acid. 

HydroteUurate  (hi-dr6.ten(k-rftt),  n.  In 
ehem.  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
an  acid  composed  of  hydrogen  and  tellu- 
rium with  a  salifiable  baise. 

HydroteUurlo  (h!'dr6.telia''rikX  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  obtained  tram  hydrogen 
and  tellurium. 

Hydrotheca  (hrdr6-thd-ka).  n.  [Gr.  hydra. 
a  water-serpent,  and  thiki,  a  case.  ]  In  zool. 
a  little  chitinous  cup,  in  which  each  polv- 

Elte  of  the  Sertularida  and  Campannlarida 
protected. 

Hydrothemial  (hl-drd-th^r'mal),  a.  [Or. 
hyddr,  water,  ana  thermo$,  hot]  Of  or  re- 
lating to  heated  water;  specifically,  applied 
to  the  action  of  heated  waters  in  producing 
geological  changes  by  dissolving  mineral 
substances  and  re-depositing  them  when 
cooled. 

Hydrothoraz  (hf-dr^-thO'raksX  n.  [Gr.  hy- 
ddr, water,  and  thdrax,  a  breastplate,  the 
part  covered  by  the  breastplate,  the  chest] 
In  med.  dropsy  in  the  chest 

mrdroUo,  B^rdrotlcal  (hl-drot'lk.  hl-drot'- 
iK-al),  o.  [It.  hydrotique,  from  Gr.  hyddr, 
water.]  Causing  a  discharge  of  water  or 
phlegm. 

uydrotlc  (hf  •drot'ik),  fi.  A  medicine  that 
purges  off  water  or  phlegm. 

^rdrOQB  (hi'drusX  a.  Containing  water; 
watery. 

Hydrozanthatet  (hI-drokB-an'thit).n.  [Or. 
hyddr,  water,  and  vcanthoe,  yellow.]  In 
ehem.  a  compound  of  hydroxanthio  acid 
with  a  base. 

Hydroxide,  Hydrozydo  (hf-droks'id),  n. 

[Gr.  hvddr,  water,  and  E.  oxuU.  ]  In  ehim.  a 
metallic  oxide  combined  with  water;  a  me- 
talUc  hydrate. 


ffirdroiOOll  (hl-drd-zd'on).  n.  pi.  HiydToioa 
(nl-drd-zd'aX  [Gr.  hydra,  a  water-serpent, 
and  zdon,  a  living  feature.]  In  zool.  one  of 
a  class  of  radiated  animals,  forming,  with 
the  Actinozoa,  the  sub-kingdom  Coelenter- 
ata.  The  Hydrozoa  are  divided  into  lour 
sub-classes— Hydroida.  Siphonophora.  Dia- 
cophora,  and  Lucemarida.  The  frenus  Hydra 
may  be  taken  as  the  type.    See  Hydra. 

Hycunreft  t  (hi'drur-et),  n.  In  ehem.  a  com- 
poimd  of  hydrogen  wiUi  metals.  Ac 

Hydros  (hi'drus),  n.  [Gr.  hyddr,  water.] 
L  A  genus  of  water-snakes,  now  generally 
called  Hvdrophit,  the  type  of  the  family 
Hydridffi  (which  seeX- 2.  A  constellation  of 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

Hyemal  (hi-em'alX  a.  [L.  hiema,  winter] 
Belonging  to  winter;  done  in  winter. 

Hyemate  t  (hl'em-at),  v.  i.  [L.  himno,  hiama- 
turn,  to  pass  the  winter,  from  ktems,  win- 
ter. ]    To  pass  the  winter. 

Hyftmation  (hl-em-a'shon).  n.  [L.  hiemaiio, 
hiemationia,  a  passing  the  winter,  from 
hiemo.]  1.  The  passing  or  spendinig  of  a 
winter  in  a  particular  place.— 2.  t  The  act  of 
affording  shelter  during  winter. 

Hyemsjhl'emz),  n.  [L.  hyamz,  hinna,  win- 
ter.]   Winter.    Shak. 

Hyent(hi'en),n.  A  hyena.  [Peihaps  a  mis- 
print) 

I  will  laugh  like  a  Myen,  and  that  when  tboa  art 
inclined  to  &leep.  SMaJk. 

Hyena  (hl-^naX  ^  fL.  hyama:  Gr.  huaina, 
a  hyena,  an  animal  which  has  a  bristly 
mane  like  the  hog.  from  hya,  a  hog.]  A 
genus  of  digitigrade  carnivorous  quadra- 
peds,  constituting  a  family  which  unites 
the  skull  characters  of  the  Felidn  with  the 
skeleton  and  gr^arious  habits  of  the  Ca- 
nidie.    llie  chimicters  of  this  genus  are  five 


Striped  Hyeaa  {/^jtHm  striatal. 

molars  above,  and  five  or  four  below,  on 
each  side,  the  three  anterior  molars  being 
conical,  smooth,  and  remarkably  large, 
adapted  for  breaking  the  bones  of  their 
prey;  the  tongue  is  rough;  the  legs  are  each 
terminated  by  four  claws;  the  fore-legs  are 
longer  than  the  hind-legs;  there  is  a  deep 
and  glandular  pouch  beneath  the  anns;  the 
neck  and  Jaws  are  remarkable  for  the 
strength  of  their  muscles.  The  genits  ia 
entirely  confined  to  the  Old  World,  AfHca 
and  Asia.  There  are  three  species  known— 
the  striped  hyena  (H.  atriata),  the  spotted 
(H.  eroeuta),  and  the  brown  hyena  {H.  hrvm- 
nea).  They  are  nocturnal  animals,  inhabit- 
ing caves  or  holes;  they  aro  extremely  vora- 
cious, feedluff  chiefly  on  the  decayh^  car- 
casses of  the  larger  animals,  and  thus  oeinic 
of  great  utility  in  the  countries  where  they 
live;  to  obtain  dead  bodies  they  wiU  even 
dig  up  graves.  An  extinct  species  (£f 
apelcaa)  was  abundant  in  England  and  France 
anterior  to  the  glacial  epoch,  and  has  left 
its  remains  in  many  caves  (tf  both  conn- 
tries. 

Hyena-dog  (hl-d'nardogX  n.  The  wild  doer 
at  Cape  Colony  (Lycaon  vatMtiena),  rather 
smaller  than  a  mastiff,  and  swift,  fierce^  and 
active. 

Hyetal  (hi'e-tal).  a.  [Gr.  kffetoa,  rain,  from 
hyd,  to  rain.]  Of  or  relating  to  rain,  or  It* 
distJibution  with  reference  to  different  re- 
gions; descriptive  of  the  rainfall  of  differ- 
ent districts. 

Hyetograpli(hfe-to-graf\n.  A  chart  show- 
ing the  average  rainfall  in  the  diffemt 
r^ons  of  the  earth. 

Rsretographlo,  Hyetoompliioal  (hFetpo- 
ffraf'ik,  hfet-o-gTiirik-al),a.  Pertaining  to 
nyetography. 

Hyetograpny  (hi-et-og'ra-fl).  n.  [Gr.Aytlee. 
rain,  and  graphi,  description.  ]  The  science 
of  the  distribution  of  rain;  a  knowledge  of 
the  quantities  of  rain  which  fall  in  differaot 
localities  in  a  given  tima 

Hyetometer  (hi-et-om'et-te).  n.  [Gr  *ys>ss, 
rain,  and  m«(nm,  a  measure. )   Araia-gMfv 

Hjrgeia  (hi-J6'yaX  n.     [Gr.  h^^iit,  sooBd. 


F&te,  fttr,  fat,  fftU;       md,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  move;       tube,  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;     y,  8c  f#t 


lobrei- 


snuplng  ■  >cr|ient 


Bntian   (bt-j*' 
ran).  1.     Kelslliw 

deuot  health;  |«r- 

talniiui  (o  btaltb 

HnBliie  (hn*-hix 

^T^(hrj*-I.Un.  OnewnedH 
Hnlawi  (hl-Ji'j'ui).  iL  Sune  u  . 
BnlaUt  (hi'l«-lil).  n.    Dug  inne 

€Ds  or  (h«  •dmicK  n(  hullh. 
BTIl8n>lail-jl-«D'in,  a.    Bclatln 

ene  or  tha  preHivitlon  ol  health. 
Snlsne  (fafjt-to},  n.    in.  liyfiHu.  tn 
^r  Awiiii'id,  lobe  vetL]  That  ileputmi 

o(  raeJicine  which  treauof  "■ " 


of  liouHboIili  or 


HyglnilcaUT  (hl-JI-cn'ik-alll),  adt.    In  a 

hfgiento  maaDer;  [n  a  manner  fltte<l  to  pn- 

Hnlfliilta,  Bnlaiilim  (hl-]|.en-lk<.  bl-i!- 
enTlEm),  n.    The  ictence  ol  health;  hjgienei 

HyglgiliBt  (hl']l-en-Iil],  n.    One  Tened  hi 

H^llW  {bl-Iiol'o-li).  <«.     (Or.  Am™. 

health. 
B7ITOblaiihixlc(hI-inA-MerB.rlk).  a.    (Or 
l>yfrm.rauM,m'ibtriiliaron,tbeiiytelid  ]  In 

of  the  lachirma]  eldndt.  and  their  orlflcei. 
ByCTOcnnb  la'pA-Knl),  n.  (Or.  *»yrM, 
niolit.  and  ffrapA^,  to  write.}     An  Ijiilnj- 


HJirol(«r<MgTol'o-JI),  n.  (Or.  *i«rot, 
niolft,  and  logai.  a  diacoune.)  Ill  nwt  the 
iloctrine  at  tbe  bnnunin  or  llulili  dI  tha 
h«lr. 

HTcrtmMtar  (hi-cron'at-tt). «.  (Or  hgfftet, 
niuiit»  and  riuJroi^  maaanre.]  An  inatni- 
' '-ig  the  degree  of  tnultture 


ir  Dpod  cDDdeoaatliMi,    IX  tCe  funii 

la  Lha  hyKTonoater  of  SauHure.  in  i 

>.  which  eipandl  and  contn 


pared  with  another  in  theair,  giTeathe  dew 

^groiDBtelc,   Hj^gTOmetrlcal  (hl-irrfi 

lo  loimimeU/:  made  1^  u'r  afmnllnc  to  Ihi 
hyiir<>met«r. —2.  Reaillly  aljeorlilne  nnd  re 

Hy(IWrtrT(M-1froni'cl-rl),n.  Thalbrancl 
ol  phyilci  whirh  reialn  In  the  detcmlive 


the  moiitnre  In  the  atmoaphFre.  emhraclnE 

aa  have  lieen  Invented  (or  thii  purpoia.  I 

KrCTOplUtainM  (hl-ml'an-na),  n.     [Or  ' 

hwrtt,  molat,  and  paairi^,  to  ahow.)     In 

M.  Iruiiparent  or  waterr-Iike  when  mniit, 

and  opaque  when  dry. 
HrirOMtm  (Wgrft-lliftp),  n.    (Or.  hmnt. 

Bsjcrmoopla,  Hygru«cuplfl(hl-(frfl-iliop'- 
ik,  hi-grA-ako^-al).  o.  1.  PertalnliiK  to 
the  hjtfroKope ;  perceptible  or  tapable  ol 
being  detected  onl/  hy  the  hygroacope',  aa, 

glue.— £  Ilavins  the  property  ot  imbibing 

Ing  coaled  with  ■  Aim  of  moiiture. 

anraaMpldtr  (hI'>re-ikA-p|t~l.tl>.  n.  In 
but.  the  property  poaaeeaad  by  Testable 
tlunei  ol  abeorbihg  or  dlacharglng  mnlBtun, 
and  eilending  or  ihilnklni  accordingly. 

HnnwteUa  (hi-gr««tBtVti).  n.  (Or.  hy 
j^TVa,  molat,  andtfdeft^(epi«e^ni^,  knowledge 
iindentood),  Itatli*,  from  kieUml.  to  itanlj 
Tba  Bclancfl  of  comparing  degren  at  moia- 

B  a  Hank 


l'lfr*a»' 


BrtooMnm^  HvlMOMii 

rtu>  n.  [Or.  Iiylaim.  belonglDg  to  wood. 
anil  Hunv.  ■  Iliard]  A  RlKantlc  loiall 
Uianl  diacorered  in  lha  Wealden  lormatlon 
of  Tllgate  Poreat  lU  probahle  lanRtb  waa 
■boutltfeet  ItleoneottheUmilhoBcellda. 

Unuediate  between  that  ul  eiialhig  blrda 
and  reptile*. 
» — ._    --■-—-■-  -f   hna-dg),  B.  pi. 


BrUds,  HrladB  (hl11-d«.  bV 
Trypicd  aenl»//ya.l    A  fanil 

frogi  (KanidiB)  by  ■-   '- -  '"- 
climb  trees.     Ree  1 


netapfi-  the  theory  which  reffarda  matter  a 
ha  original  principle  of  f»ll. In  Dppoaitloat 


HrUed,'  pp 


-     |0r.  »i,M, 

wood,  and  noiiisi,  an  abode.]  AfoHUgenaB 
of  amall  laeertlan  ganucephaloua  rKptllea, 
dtacovered  In  the  carbonUeroua  alrata  ot 
NoraBcoCU. 
Bl'lOpatlllim (hllop'ath-lrm), n.  [Or. hgU, 
matler.andniUliit.  affection.]  The  doctrine 

Hylopallllrt  (hliopath-Ilt),  n.  A  believer 
In  b^opathlm. 

HrloplllCinu  (hl-Iofa^na),  a.  (Or.  hilf. 
wood,  and  p^agB.  to  eat.]  A  tenn  appued 
to  an  animal  that  feedt  npoo  tbe  young 


RTMEMOPTBRA 

Rymui  (hl'men),  n.  [L ;  Or  tj/mAi,  pertiapl 
from  aroot  ^-L.  mo  to  connect)    I  In 

brane,  situated  at  the  orilico  uf  the  Taicliia. 
9.  In  ^(.  tha  One  pellkle  which  incloan  a 
flower  in  the  hud 
HynttlUM  (hl-men-y^.  n.     (From  Or.  Uy- 

the 'leaves  being  farmed  ol  a  pairol  lesf- 

AniheratJen  of  the  naL  order  LegumlnoBS. 
They  bate  leathery  leavea,  each  ol  two  Icaf- 

deHKly  corymbose  terminal  panlclM,  and 


ol  the  eitanl  IndlvidiialB  being  (uppoaed  to 
be  older  than  the  ChriaUan  era.  The  heart- 
wood  ii  tory  hard  and  tough,  and  1*  beoee 
mnch  rained  for  vheel-vork,  partlciUarlj 


and  gates.  It  t«kea  a  One  pollah,  aad  ii  ao 
haavy  that  a  culdo  foot  w^gha  about  100 
lbs.  A  (aloable  reain  eiudei  from  the  trunk. 
Itiaknownln  the  West  Indies  as  the  locnat- 
trM,  and  In  Panama  aa  alga-robe. 

HrmauMtl.  ^menean<bi'men-«'ai,  u- 

men-e'Bn}.  a.^Pert*ll>lng  to  m. 

HrmenMil.  Htiummui  (hi 

men-fan),  il    A  manlage  so 


^?.r.i 


(hl-m 


[Or. 


n  bot.  Uie  fructltyin; 


A  email  (osdl  phyllopod 


tan.,  aahrimpl 
cmatacean  ol  the 


Bymeuoi^u'Chi.mt 


In  phy^ot.  tha  product: 


l^ct^n"Mi 


mWneel^ 


Id  logni.  dlec< 


HyniW10mrcrtM{hrmen-o-nil-«t"t««l  B-Jil. 
(Or.  Auin^a,  a  membrane,  and  muHr.  nv- 
tiUn.  a  moshroom.  ]  The  highest  oT  tl » 
■Ix  great  dlvliinns  of  fungi,  conslatlng  •! 
those  apacies  which  are  cnaracleri7.ed  by 


jelly-like  plan 
BymanopooT 


CB,  the  Polyporl,  and  U 
called  Treniello. 
a(hl-m8n.ofo.rum),B.  [0 
>rane,  and  pAerd,  to  bea] 


KrlothaUt  (iil'16-th«'lat),  n.     One  who  be- 

iTam  that  matter  Is  Ood. 
Hyloiolc,  Hirloioical  (hl-lo-ifi'lk.  hl-lA-iO'- 

Ik-al).  o.     Pertaining  to  hyloioism. 
BrlOiale(bI-]«-ia'lli},n.   AhylDiolat(wtilch 

HylOKlim  (hl-IA-Ed'iam). 


•Si 


hyl™, 


;  particle  of  II  baa  a 


HrmM10Jllirlliiin(hl'mcn-o-(ll-lijni),n.  fCr. 
hymftt.  htrmriiBt,  a  bienibrane,  and  phyUvn^ 

eluding  a  large  number  ol  aiwlee  Willi 
filmy  pellucid  fmnilt,  found  chiefl;  io  hot 
damp  tropical  forests.  H.  tnni/ridgrtut  and 
H.  iFilKmi  are  BrICiih  plants. 

H7ineiioptar(hl-men-op't«r),  n.  A  member 
of  the  orter  Hymenopler*. 

Byinanoi>t«ra(hT'men-op^-ra),n.pt.  (Or. 
hjimit,  a  membrane,  and  pteron.  a  wing  ] 

wiiiBB,  and  the  tail  of  the  female  moetly 


(h.  9e.  IncA;      g.  JO;     J.iob;      h,  **■  to"; 


a,  Ota;  Ui,  lUa; 


b,  am«.— See  Kbt. 
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posits  her  eggs,  or  with  a  sharp  needle-like 
ating  with  which  she  kills  her  enemies  or 


HymtnopttTA—fchneumoM  gywsariMS. 

a  a,  StigTMiUu  e.  Marginal  or  radial  ceU.  jr jrar, 
SubmarKinal  or  cubital  ceus.  d.  Pedunculated  abdo- 
men.    o.  Ovipositor  of  female. 

renders  them  torpid.  The  order  includes 
the  bees,  wasps,  ants,  ichneumon-flies.  &c. 

Hyinenopterail(h!-men-op't6r-an),n.  Same 
as  HymenopUr. 

Hymenopterous,  HymenopteraKhl-men- 
op'tdr-ns,  hi-men-^p^r-alX  a.  Belonging  or 
pertaining  to  the  uymenoptera;  having  four 
membranous  wings. 

Hymenotomy  (hl-men-ot'o-mi),  n.  [Or. 
hymin,  a  membrane,  and  tomot,  a  cutUng, 
from  temnd,  to  cut.]  1.  The  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  dissection  of  the  mem- 
branes.—2.  In  «ura.  incision  of  the  hymen, 
practised  in  certain  cases  of  imperforation 
of  the  Tagina,  in  order  to  give  exit  to  the 
blood  retained  and  accumulated  in  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus. 

Hymn  (him),  n.  [L.  hymntu;  Gr.  hymnog, 
a  song,  a  song  of  praise.]  A  song  or  ode  in 
honour  of  God,  or  in  honour  of  some  deity; 
a  sacred  lyric;  a  song  of  praise,  adoration, 
or  thanksgiving. 

And  when  they  had  sung  an  kymn.  they  went  out 
into  the  mount  of  Olives.  Matt.  xxvi.  30. 

Admonishing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns. 

Col.  iii.  x6. 

Hymn  (him),  v.t.  1.  To  praise  or  celebrate 
in  song;  to  worship  or  extol  by  singing 
hynms. 

Their  praise  is  hymuttl  by  loftier  harps  than  mine. 

Byron. 

2.  To  express  by  a  hymn;  to  sing.  *  Hymned 
thanka'    J.  BaOlie. 
Hsrmn  (him),  v.  i.  To  sing  in  praise  or  adora- 

And  tourh'd  their  golden  harps,  and  hymMinir  prais'd 
(«od  and  his  works.  Milton. 

Hymnal  (him'nal).  n.  A  collection  of  hymns, 
generally  for  use  in  public  worship. 

^jrmn-book  (him'buk),  n.  A  book  contain- 
ing a  collection  of  hymna 

Hsrnmlc  (him'nik),  a.    Relating  to  hymna 

Hsrmnody  (him'no-di).  n.  [From  hymn,  on 
analogy  of  ptalmody  from  pmUm.]  Hym- 
nology. 

Hymnographar  (him-nog'ra-fdrX  n.  A 
writer  of  hymna    Bailey. 

Hymnography  (him-nog'ra-flX  f^  (Or. 
kymnoa,  a  hymn,  and  grapM,  to  write.  ]  The 
art  of  writing  hvmna 

HymnolOgln  (bim-noro-jistX  n.  A  com- 
poser of  hymna 

flymnology  (him-noro-JiX  n.  [Gr.  hymno§, 
a  song,  a  song  of  praise,  and  logot,  dis- 
course.] A  collection  of  hymns;  a  body 
of  sacred  lyrics  composed  by  several  authors 
of  a  particular  period  or  country;  the  col- 
lection of  hymns  used  by  a  particular  church 
or  sect;  hvmns  collectively;  as,  the  hym- 
noloyy  of  the  fifteenth  century;  the  hym- 
noioqy  of  Germany. 

Hyodont  (hi'6-dont),  n.  A  member  of  the 
family  Hyodontidse. 

Hyodontid»(U-d-donfi-dd).af>l.  [Qt.kyt, 
Ayo«,  a  swine,  odout,  odontot,  a  tooth,  and 
euiot,  resemblance.]  A  small  family  of 
fresh-water,  abdominal  malaooptery^ous 
fishes,  in  general  character  approaching 
the  salmon  family.  The  species  are  natives 
of  North  and  South  America. 

Hyoid.H3rold6an(hi'oid,hi-oid'§-an).a.  [Gr. 
Iwoeiaia,  ttom  letter  v  (y).  and  eidott,  form.  ] 
Having  the  form  of  an  arch  or  of  the  Greek 
letter  u  (upsilonX— ffyoid  bone,  in  aiiaf.  a 
movable  osseous  arch  of  parabolic  shape, 
convex  before,  and  suspended  horizontally 
in  the  substance  of  the  soft  parts  of  the 
neck  between  the  root  of  the  tougue  and  the 
larynx,  separated  entirely  from  the  rest  of 


the  skeleton,  and  consisting  of  five  distinct 
portions,  susceptible  of  motion  on  each 
other. 

Hyoldeal  (hl-oid'd-al),  a.  Connected  with 
tne  hyoid  none.  'The  hyoideal  and  laryn- 
geal apparatus.'    Owen. 

SyOPOtamns  (hl-d-pot'a-musX  ti-  [Gr.  hyg, 
hyo8,  a  swine,  and  potamoe,  a  river.]  The 
river-hog;  a  non-ruminant,  even-toed  mam- 
mal found  fossil  in  the  tertiary  strata  of 
England  and  France. 

HyOBCjramine  (tu-os-u'a-min).  n.  An  alka- 
loid obtained  from  Hvoscyamtu  niger  or 
henbane.  When  moist  it  has  a  strong  alka- 
line reaction,  and  a  penetrating,  narcotic, 
and  stupefying  odour  like  that  of  nicotine, 
with  which  it  is  equally  poisonous.  It 
neutralizes  acids,  forming  salts  which  are 
poisonoua 

Hyof03rama8(hI-os-si'a-musX  n.  [L.;Gr. 
hyo»kyamot—hys,  hyos,  a  hog,  and  kyamos, 
a  bean;  lit  hog-bean.]  The  genus  of  plants 
to  which  henbane  (fl.  niger)  belongs.  See 
Hbnbamb. 

Hyp  (hip),  n.    [A  contr.  of  hypochondria.) 

A  morbid  depression  of  spirits;  melancholy. 

Heaven  send  thou  hast  not  got  the  hy/s.     Sivi/L 

Hyp  Qiip),  V.t.  pret.  A  pp.  hypped;  ppr. 
hypping.  To  make  melancholy;  lo  depress 
the  spirlta    Written  also  Hip. 

I  have  been  to  the  last  degree  hyfPtd  since  I  saw 
you.  Spectator. 

Hypatbral,  Snoetbral  (hi-p€'thraix  a. 

[L  hypofthrtti,  Gr.  hypaithrog,  hypaithriog, 
under  the  slcy,  in  the  open  Kir— hypo,  under, 
and  aithir,  ether,  the  blue  sky.]  In  arch,  a 
term  applied  to  a  building,  as  a  temple,  not 
covered  by  a  root » the  temple  of  l^eptune 
at  PflDstum. 

The  advocates  of  the  temple  theory  have  failed  ut- 
terly in  their  attempts  to  snow  why  men  who  must 
have  possessed  root  dwellings  should  have  chosen  so 
very  nyptethral  a  style  of  architecture  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  religious  rites.  Quart.  Rev. 

HypaUace  (hi-paiaa-j§),  n.  [Gr.  hyoaUagi, 
change,  m>m  hypaUas»d—hypo,  under,  and 
aliaggd,  to  change.  ]  Ingram,  a  figure  consist- 
ing of  a  transference  of  attribute  from  their 
proper  subjects  to  others ;  thus,  Virgil  sajrs 
'dare  dagsiJnu  austrog,'  to  give  the  winds 
to  the  fleets,  instead  of  dare  ciaggeg  aiutrig,' 
to  give  the  fleets  to  the  winds. 

The  hypaltage,  of  which  Virgil  is  fonder  than  any 
other  writer,  is  much  the  gravest  fault  in  language. 

Lander. 

Hypantblom  (hip-an'thi-um),  n.  [Gr.  hypo, 
under,  and  antiuis,  a  flower.]  In  boi.  the 
fleshy  enlarged  hollow  of  the  end  of  a 
flower-stalk,  such  as  occurs  in  the  rose, 
apple,  or  myrtla 

Hypanthooriniis  (hl-pan-thok'ri-nus),  n. 
[Or.  hypantheo,  to  begin  to  flower  {hypo, 
under,  and  anthoe,  a  flower),  and  krinon,  a 
lily.]  In  geol.  a  genus  of  rose-encrinites,  so 
called  from  the  flower-like  form  of  its  recep- 
tacle and  arma  It  belongs  to  the  upper 
Silurian  strata. 

H3rpapopll3rfll8(hI-pa-pofM-8isX  n.  [Gr. 
hypo,  under,  and  apophygig,  a  sprout  or  pro- 
cesa]  In  anaL  a  peculiar  process  or  pro- 
tuberance of  bone  which  descends  from  Uie 
lower  part  of  the  centrum  or  vertebral 
body. 

HypaipiBt  (hl-pas'pist),  n.  (Gr.  hypagpig- 
teg,  from  hypaipizd,  to  carry  the  shield  for 
one— Aypo,  under,  and  agpie,  a  shield.]  In 
Oreek  antiq.  a  soldier  armed  in  a  particular 
manner;  a  shield-bearer. 

Bjpeit'  (hl'p^rX  [Gr.  hffper,  over.]  A  com- 
mon prefix  denoting  excess,  or  something 
over  or  beyond.  In  the  compound  terms 
of  chemistry  it  was  formerly  used  in  the 
same  manner  with  guper,  as  used  in  other 
cases;  thus,  hyper-oocygenated  signifies  gu- 
per-gaiurated  with  oxygen,  and  so  of  other 
compounds,  as  hyper-oxymuriate,  hyper- 
carburetted,  Ac 

Hsrper  (hi'p^r),  n.    A  hypercritic. 

Hypensmla  (hi-p*r-e'mi-aX  n.  [Gr.  hyper, 
over  or  above,  and  hatma,  blood.  ]  In  pathol. 
an  excessive  accumulation  or  congestion  of 
blood  in  any  structure  of  the  body. 

Hyperamic  (hl-p^r-^m'ikX  a.  In  pathol. 
aiiected  wiUi  hypenemia. 

HsTpersMthesiB,  HypersMthetla  (hi-p«r- 
es-tli^'sis,  hi-p^r-es-tfie'zi-aX  n.  [Gr.  hyper, 
over,  and  aigthigis,  the  faculty  of  sensation.] 
Excessive  sensibility;  exalted  sensation. 

To  such  a  degree  has  this  hyPerasthesia  been  ob- 
served that  patients  have  been  known  lo  scream  vio- 
lently when  the  skin  has  betn  only  touched.  The 
faintest  whi<.pcr.  suddenly  opening  tlicdoor,  or  rust'c 
of  a  newspaper,  h.is  been  known  msuch  st<<lesof  the 
nervous  system  to  induce  severe  conditions  of  violent 
convulsive  spasm.  Dr.  Forbes  H'tnsUrtv. 


HirperaspiBt  (hi-p^r-as'pistX  n-  (Gr.  hyper- 
agpistig,  from  hyperagpizd,  to  cover  or  pro- 
tect Mrith  a  shield— Av/^er,  over,  and  atpis,  a 
shield.]  One  who  throws  a  «hield  over; 
hence,  a  defender.    ChiUingworth. 

HsrpdrbatiC  (hI-p6r-batlkX  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  figure  hyperbaton;  transposed;  in- 
verted. 

Hsrpdrbaton  (hl-p6rn)a-tonX  n.  [Or.  hyper- 
baton, from  hyp»rbain6,  to  transgress  or  go 
beyond.  ]  In  ^^ratit.  a  figurative  construction 
inverting  the  natural  and  proper  order  of 
words  and  sentencea 

Hyperbola  (hi-p6rl>d-la),  n.  [Gr.  hyperboU, 
overshooting,  excess.  SeeHYPKRBOLS.]  In 
geom.  a  curve  formed  by  cutting  a  cone  in 


HyperboIa^D  B  B.  G  A  H.  are  opposite  hvperbo- 
las;  F.  /",  foci ;  C,  centre ;  A  B.  transverse  a» ;  m  *, 
conjugate  axis ;  N  C  P.  a  diameter. 

a  direction  parallel  to  its  axis,  or  so  that 
the  cuttinff  plane  makes  a  greater  angle 
with  the  base  than  the  side  of  the  cone 
makes,  and  when  produced  cuts  also  the 
opposite  cone,  or  the  cone  which  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  former,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  vertex,  thus  producing  anotlier  hyper- 
bola, which  is  called  the  opposite  hvperbola 
to  the  former.  The  term  hyperbola  waa 
given  to  this  curve  by  ApoUonius  on  account 
of  its  property,  that  the  square  of  anr  ordi- 
nate is  greater  than  the  rectangle  under  the 
corresponding  abscissa  and  the  parameter, 
or  differs  from  that  rectangle  in  excesa 
an?erb0le(hI.p*rT)6-16X  «.  [Vr.  hyperbole, 
ur.  hyverboti,  excess,  from  hyperbaUo,  to 
throw  bevond,  to  exceed— Ai/|)«",  over,  be- 
yond, and  balUi,  to  throw.]  In  rheL  a  figure 
of  speech  which  expresses  much  more  or 
less  than  the  truth,  or  which  represent* 
things  much  greater  or  less,  better  or  worse, 
than  they  reallv  are;  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment. The  following  are  instances  of  the 
use  of  this  figure. 

He  was  owner  of  a  piece  of  groond  not  larger  thaa 
a  Lacedemonian  letter.  LoHginuj. 

If  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then 
shall  thy  seed  also  be  numbered.         Gen.  xiu.  i& 

Hyperbolic,  Hjrperbolloal  (hl-p^r-borik. 
hl-p^r-bol'ik-alX  a.  L  Belonging  to  the  hy- 
perbola; having  the  nature  of  the  hyper- 
bola.—^I/p«r6oao  conoid,  a  conoid  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  a  hyperbola  about  f ta 
minor  axis.— £/2n>er6o<te  gpace,  the  space  or 
content  comprehended  between  the  curve 
of  a  hyperbola  and  a  double  ordinate.— 
Hyperbolic  arc,  an  arc  of  the  hyperbola.— 
Hyperbolic  gpiral,  a  spiral  curve,  the  law  of 
which  is  that  the  distance  from  the  pole  to 
the  generatrix  varies  inversely  as  toe  dis- 
tance swept  over.— 2.  Relating  to  or  con- 
taining hyperbole;  exaggerating  or  dimin- 
ishing oeyond  the  fact;  exceeding  the  truth; 
as,  ^hyperbolical  expression. 

It  is  parabolical,  and  probably  AyferMtaU.  aed 
therefore  not  to  be  taken  In  a  strict  sense.        S^.r. 

Hyperbolloally  (hl-p«r-bonk-al-lU  adr 
1.  In  the  form  of  a  hyperbola.— 2.  With  ex- 
aggeration; in  a  manner  to  express  mors  or 
less  than  ^e  truth. 

Scylla  U  .  .  .  ky/erMicoMy  described  by  H< 
as  inaccessible. 


Hyperbollform(hI-p6r-bori-fonnX  a.  [Hy- 
perbola and  form.]  Having  the  form  or 
nearly  the  form  of  a  hyx>erbma. 

HyperboUam  nii-p«ia)ol-izmX  n.  The  use 
of  nyperbole;  the  quality  of  beiAg  hypcr- 
boltcaJ. 

The  Ay/erMism  of  the  oriental  style.      Nmrsity 

HyperboUst  (h!-p6rlx)l-istX  n.    One  who 

usee  hyperbolea 
HyperboUxe  (hlpdi^bol-bX  v.C    To  speak 

or  write  with  exaggeration. 

The  Spanish  traveller  was  so  haWtuated  to  kype^- 

Hsrperbollse  (hi-p«r^l-IzX  v.t  To  exac- 
gerate;  to  represent  or  sp^Uc  of  in  a  hypcr^ 
bolical  manner. 

V.un  people  hyperbolixing  hb  fact,  ...  he  p<'w 
by  their  flattery  into  that  madness  of  concett. 

FtAtr^y 


Fate,  fjir.  fat,  fftU;       me,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     nOte,  not,  mOve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abuse;      y,  Sc  f«y. 
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HSTPerbolold  (hl-p«ra>ol-oid).  n.  [Hyper- 
bola, had  Or.  eifiot,  form.]  A  hyperbolic 
oonoid;  a  loUd  formed  by  m  roToluUon  of 
a  hjrperbola  about  f  U  axil. 

HyiMrborean  nup«r-bd'r6-anX  a.  (L.  hv- 
perboreus;  Or.  hyperbor0O9—kyp«r,  beyond, 
and  borta*,  the  north.]  1.  Northern;  be- 
longing  to  or  inhabiting  a  region  Tery  far 
north;  moat  northern.— 2.  Very  cold;  frigid. 

The  more  chilly  and  pinching  ky/er^Hnean  atmo* 
•phere  in  which  they  have  grown  up  and  been 
formed.  Crmit. 

HyPtrbOTMUi  (hl-p«r-b<yr6-an),  n.  An  in- 
hauitant  of  the  most  northern  region  of  the 
earth.  In  early  Greek  l^^end  the  Hyperbo- 
reans were  a  people  who  lived  beyond  the 
north  wind,  were  not  exposed  to  its  blasts, 
bat  enjoyed  a  land  of^nerpetoal  sunshine 
and  abundant  fruits.  Tney  were  free  from 
disease,  violence,  and  war.  and  their  natural 
life  lasted  1000  years,  wnich  was  spent  in 
the  worship  of  ApoUa 

Hypomtaleotlo  (hIp«r-kat*-lek^tikX  a. 
rOr.  hyperkaiaUktOcoB—hmr,  beyond,  and 
kaUUixU,  termination.  ]  Having  a  syllable 
or  two  beyond  the  regular  and  Just  measure; 
as,  hyptrw^taUeUe  verse. 

HjrptrofttbartU  (hl-pir-ka-thttr'sisX  n.  [Or. 
—liyper,  over,  bercmd.  and  ktUkartU,  a 
cleansing,  a  puitpng.  from  ftaCAaird,  to 
cleanse,  to  pnige.]  An  excessive  puiging;  a 
violent  action  of  the  boweb  excited  by  an 
acrid  cathartic 

HsrparehlorlO  (hl-pAr-Ud'rikX  a.  In  ehem. 
a  term  applied  to  an  add  wnich  contains  a 
greater  proportion  of  oxygen  than  chloric 
acid. 

Hypererltio  (hI-p^krit1kX  n.  [Yt.  hmr- 
enUqu€—QT.  hyper,  beyond,  and  krUuoe, 
critical.  See  CBITIO.]  One  who  is  critical 
beyond  measure  or  reason;  an  over-rigid 
critic:  a  captious  censor. 

HyparerltioaL  Hypororttlo  (hi-p«r-kritak- 

al.  hi-p«r-krink).  a.  L  Over-criUcal;  criU- 
cal  bevond  use  or  reason  :*  animadverting; 
on  faults  with  uninst  severity.  '  Hypereritu 
col  readers.*  Sw\fL—2.  Excessively  nice  or 
exact 

We  are  tu  from  impoting  these  nice  and  Ax^- 
crttical  punctiiiot.  wluch  some  astrologers  owige 
oar  gardeners  to.  Evefyn. 

Hypererllioally  (hI-p«r-kritak-al-liX  adv. 
In  a  hypercritical  manner. 

Hypererltlclie,  HyparcrltlolM  (hl-p6r- 
krffi-sIxX  v.t  To  criticise  with  excessive 
severity;  to  criticise  captiously. 

BypercrlticiMm  <hl-p«r-krif  i-sixmX  n.  Ex- 
cessive rigour  of  criticism. 

To  insist  on  points  like  these  is  mere  kypercrM- 
eitim.  ScMsman  nrm*fap*r. 

HyperdQlla  (hl-pAr-dflai-aX  n.  [Or.  hyper, 
beyond,  and  awiXtia,  service.  1  The  peculiar 
worship  offered  by  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  so  called  because  higher  than 
that  gtven  to  other  saints  (which  is  known 
as  dtma),  though  of  course  inferior  to  to/ria, 
the  worship  due  to  Ood  alone.    See  DUUA. 

Hyperduly  (hl-pto-dOliX  n.  Same  as  By- 
peirdulia. 

HypTdynamlo  (hl'pdr-di-namlk),  a.  [Or. 
Ay|Mr.aDove.and  dynami»,  power,  strength.  ] 
In  vatkoL  a  term  applied  to  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  vital  powers,  characterised  by 
excessive  strength  or  excitement 

HSrperloaoeM,  Hyperlciiui  <hi -pe'ri-k4''s6- 
h,  nl-pe'ri-srnd),  n.  pi.  [Said  to  be  from  Or. 
f*VP*^>  above,  and  eikon,  an  image,  the  su- 
perior part  of  the  flower  representing  a 
figure.]    A  nat  order  of  plants,  of  w!iioh 


Hypcfionn  calydmim. 


the  genus  Hypericum  is  the  type.  It  con- 
tains  10  genera  and  nearlv  800  species.  Thev 
are  herTw,  shrubs,  or  (rarely)  trees,  with 
simple,  opposite  (rarely  whorled)  leaves, 


which  are  often  dotted  with  resinous  glands. 
They  have  terminal  or  axillary  solitary, 
cymose,  or  paniculate  flowers,  usually  yel- 
low or  wliite,  and  the  numerous  stamens 
are  united  into  bundles  at  their  base.  Hy- 
pericum, the  type  of  the  order,  is  a  large 
and  wide-spread  genus,  containing  about 
100  species,  sevenl  of  which  are  found 
in  Britain.  H.  ecUyctfnum  is  a  somewhat 
shrubby  plant  1  or  8  feet  high,  with  large, 
almost  evergreen  leaves,  and  large,  ter- 
minal, solitary  flowers.  H.  perforattim,  or 
St  John's  wort,  is  a  smaller  species,  which 
derives  its  spedflc  name  from  the  fact  that 
the  pellucid  dots  with  which  its  leaves, 
like  those  of  most  other  members  of  the 
genus,  are  marked,  are  in  it  peculiarly  con- 
spicuous, so  as  to  give  the  leaf  the  appear- 
ance of  being  perforated.  These  plants  are 
verr  generally  spread  over  the  surface  of  Uie 
earth ;  they  abound  in  resinous  juice,  and 
many  of  them  possess  medicinal  properties. 

Hyptrlenm  (hi-peYi-kuiiiX  n.  A  genus  of 
pluits  of  the  nat  order  Hypericaceie.  See 
Htpmrioaobjl 

H]rpeiliiogU(hI'p«r^i-nO''sisXfi.  (Or.  At  ' 
over,  above,  and  u,  <nof,  fibre.]  In  jmi 
the  condition  of  the  blood  in  which  it  con- 
tains an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  fibrin, 
as  in  inflammation. 

Hyperion  (hl-p^ri-on,  or,  according  to  the 
classical  pronunciatf  on,  hI-i>6r-ron),  n.  In 
the  most  ancient  mythology  of  Oreece,  the 
god  of  the  sun,  distinguished  for  his  beauty: 
afterwards  identified  with  ApoUa 

So  excellent  a  king;  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyftri»m  to  a  satyr.  Skak. 

Hyperlte,  Hypenthenite  (hrp«r-it.  hi- 

Mr-sthfinltX  n.  A  dark-coloured  granite- 
Uke  rock,  a  compound  of  hypersthene  and 
labradorite. 

Hsrpenneter  (hl-p^r'me-t^r).  n.  [Or.  hyper, 
beyond,  and  metron,  measure.]  A  hyper- 
catalectic  verse;  hence,  anything  greater 
than  the  ordinary  standard  of  measure. 

When  a  man  rises  beyond  six  foot  he  is  an  hyptr- 

AddiS0n. 


HTPennairloal  (hl-p^r-met'rikalX  a.  Ex- 
ceeding the  conunon  measure;  having  a  re- 
dundant syllable. 

Hypei'myrlormui(hi-p^-mi'ri'0-ri''roa),n. 

^r.  hyper,  beyond,  myrice,  countless,  and 
horama,  a  view.]  An  exhibition  consisting 
of  innumerable  views. 

Hyper-ortluxlox  (hl-p«r-oi^tho-doksX  a. 
Excessivelv  orthodox. 

^rper-ortnodozy  (hl-p^r-or'tho-dok-si),  n. 

^ihodoxy  carried  to  excess;  extreme  or- 
thodoxy. 

HypeiojLygeiiat6d,ttrp6roxyg>nli6d(hi- 
pi&r-oks'i-Jenit-ed,  hf-p^h'-okri-Jen-izdX  a. 
[Or  hyver,  beyond,  and  £.  oxyaenated  oroory- 
henuea.  ]    Super-saturated  with  oxygen. 

EL3rp«r-pta7lioal(hI-p«r-fl'xik-alXa.  Super- 
naturaL 

Vital  powers  cannot  be  merely  physical,  and  we 
must  bcueve  in  something  hyf*r'fhystcal,  something 


of  the  nature  of  a  sooL 


WhewtU. 


HypanaroonuL 

sir-kd"ma,  hTp«r-sar- 

beyond,  in  excess,  and  tarMma,  earkOeie, 
growth  of  flesh,  from  mrx,  mrkoe,  flesh.] 
Proud  or  fungous  flesh. 

Hypanthene,  Hypentene  nii'p«r-sthto. 

m'p^r-stdnX  n.  [or.  hyper,  oeyond,  and 
ethenoi,  strength :  so  named  from  its  diffi- 
cult fnngibiOty  as  compared  with  horn- 
blende, with  wnich  it  was  formerly  con- 
founded.] A  mineral,  Labrador  hornblende. 
Its  colour  is  between  grayish  and  greenish 
bUck,  but  neariv  copper-red  on  the  cleav- 
age. It  is  usually  found  foliated,  massive. 
—Hyperethene  rock.    Same  as  HyperUe. 

Hypenthenlo  (hl-pdr-sthen'ikX  a.  Con- 
taining hypersUiene;  resembling  hyper- 
sthene. 

Hyp«rftti«nlt6.    SeeHrpEKin. 

|&p«Itlieill(hI-p«r'the-«isXns  [Or,  a  pass- 
ing over,  transposition— Avprr.  over,  and 
tithimi,  to  place,  to  set.]  mphUoL  the  re- 
moval of  a  letter  from  Uie  syllable  to  which 
it  originally  belonged  to  another  syllable 
inuneoiately  preceding  or  following  it;  a 
species  of  transposition  or  metathens;  thus 
in  Oreek  tnelaiiM  is  used  for  melartia. 

Hyperthttioalt  (hl-p«r-thefik-al).  o.  [Or. 
hyperthetikot  —  hyper,  over,   beyond,  and 

Superlative.  Chapman. 


or 


hyvei 

(UMmi.  to  place.f  Superlative.   Chapman 
HypertrophlCi  mnDertropbloal  (hip«r 

trofik.  hf-p^r-trorik-alX  <>•    Producing  oi 

tending  to  produce  hypertrophy. 
B3rpertropiiiad(hl-p«i^tro-fld),o.  in  patkol 

enlarged  from  over-nutrition;  excMsively 

developed. 


Hypotropliy  (M-p^ftro-d),  n.  [Or.  hyper, 
above,  and  trophi,  nutrition.]  In  med.  an 
enlargement  or  a  i>art  of  the  body  from  ex- 
cessive nutrition. 

Hypethral,  a.    See  Htpjethral. 

Hypha  (hl'faX  n.  [Or.  hyphi.  a  weaving,  a 
web.]  In  boL  (a)  the  mycelium  or  spawn 
of  certain  fungala  (b)  The  filamentous 
fleshv  watery  uiallus  of  certain  fungoid 
plants.    Maunder. 

Hjrphmima  (hl-fax'ma),  ti.  [Or.,  something 
woven,  from  hyphaind,  to  weave.  1  1.  In 
bot.  a  name  given  to  the  mycelium  of 
moulds.— 2.  £eele$.  one  of  four  pieces  of 
cloth,  embroidered  with  the  evangelistic 
svmbols,  placed  on  the  altar  of  a  Oreek 
church  before  the  altar-cloth. 

HSrphen  (hI'fenX  n.  [Or.  hyphen,  strictly 
hyph'hen,  into  or  in  one,  together— Aypo. 
under,  and  hen,  one.]  A  nutrk  or  short 
line  made  between  two  words  to  show  that 
they  form  a  compound  word,  or  are  to 
be  connected,  as  in  /ive-leaved,  boid'/aeed, 
oak-tree.  In  writing  and  printing  the 
hvphen  is  also  used  to  connect  the  syllables 
of  a  divided  word,  and  is  placed  after  the 
syllable  that  closes  a  line,  denoting  the  con- 
nection of  that  syllftble  or  part  of  a  word 
with  the  first  svUable  of  the  next  line. 

Hyphen  (hl'fen),  v.t.  To  join  by  a  hyphen, 
as  two  words,  so  as  to  form  a  compound 
word. 

Hypbomycetes  (hrfd-mi-sd^'ttex  n.  pi  [Or. 

hyphad/hyjahainS,  to  weave,  and  mykie, 
mykHoe.  a  fungus.]  One  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  fungL  containing  those  species 
which  have  naked  spores  borne  on  free  or 
only  fasciculate  threads.  The  plants  are 
microscopic,  growing  as  moulds  over  dead 
or  living  oiganic  substances;  and  various 
cutaneous  disorders  of  animals,  as  well  as 
many  diseases  of  plants,  are  ascribed  to 
them.  By  some  authorities  yeast  is  in- 
cluded in  this  division. 

Hyphoitroma  (hl-fos'trft-maX  n.  [Or.  hy- 
wiad,  hyphamO,  to  weave,  and  $tr6ma,  a 
bed.]  In  bot.  the  mycelium  or  spawn  of 
fungals. 

Hsnpnal,  Hypnoide9  (hip-n6'i.  hip-noid'- 
e-eX  n.  pi  An  extensive  nat  order  of  pleu- 
rooirpous  or  lateral-fruited  mosses,  includ- 
ing tne  British  genera  Neckera,  Hookeria, 
and  Hypnum. 

Hsrpnea  (hip'nfi-aX  ^  ^  genus  of  rose- 
n>ored  algSB  belonging  to  the  nat  order 
OelldiacesB.  Several  species  yield  iodine, 
which  gives  them  their  peculiar  odour. 

Hypnoioclgt  (hip-noro-JistX  n.  One  versed 
inhypnology. 

Hypnology  (hip-nol'o-jiX  n.  The  study  or 
ooctrine  of  the  phenomena  accompanying 
sleep;  a  treatise  or  discourse  on  sleep. 

BypnotlO  (hip-nof  ikX  a.  [Or.  hypndtikot, 
inclined  to  sleep,  putting  to  sleep,  from 
^pno6,  to  lull  to  sleep,  from  hypnoe,  sleep.] 
Having  the  quality  of  producing  sleep;  tend- 
ing to  produce  sleep;  soporific. 

Hsrpnono  (hip-notik),  n.    A  medicine  that 
produces  or  tends  to  produce  sleep;  an 
opiate;  a  soporific. 
He  writes,  as  an  hypn^Hc  for  the  spleen.    Yeung. 

Hypnotlim  (hip'no-tizmX  n.  [Fr.  Aypno- 
f itnte.  from  Or.  hypnoe,  sleep.]  A  sleep-like 
condition  brousht  on  by  Mtiflcial  means; 
specifically,  a  sleepy  condition  induced  by 
a  brilliant  object  being  held  up  at  some 
distance  before  the  eyes  which  the  person 
operated  on  is  required  to  look  at  steadily. 

Hypnotlie  (hip'no-tlx).  v.t  To  affect  with 
hypnotism. 

Hypnum  (hip'num),  n.  [Or.  hypnofn,  a  Und 
OI  moss  growing  on  trees.]  One  of  the  largest 
genera  of  mosses,  having  lateral  fruit,  and 
including  above  ninety  spedes,  natives  of 
Britain.  Many  of  the  species  are  large  and 
ornamental;  they  occur  in  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

Hsrpo-  (hl'pAX  A  prefix  used  especially  in 
words  aertve4  from  the  Oreek,  and  origin- 
ally a  Oreek  preposition  signihing  under, 
beneath,  like  the  Latin  «ti6.  In  chemical 
compound  terms  it  has  a  sense  contrary  to 
hvper;  thtis,  Anpo-sulphuric  acid  is  nc6-sul- 
iNDuric  acid,  or  an  acid  with  less  oxvgen  than 
the  sulphuric  but  more  than  the  sulphuroua 

Hypo  (hI'pdX  n.  [A  contraction  of  hypoefum- 
ana.]    Same  as  Hyp. 

HypODlast  (hrp6-blast),  n.  [Or.  hypo,  un- 
aer,  and  bUutoe,  a  shoot,  a  bud.]  1.  In  bot 
the  fiat  dorsal  cotyledon  of  a  grass.— 2.  In 
phyeioL  the  lower  of  the  two  layers  of  ceUs 
forming  the  blastoderm,  the  upper  being 
the  epiblast 
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HypobOIe  (hl-pob'o-lgl  n.  [Gr.,  a  throwing 
under,  from  hyvobalw,  to  throw  under— 
hypo,  under,  and  baU6,  to  throw.]  In  rhet 
a  figure  in  which  several  things  are  men- 
tioned that  seem  to  make  against  the  argu- 
ment or  in  favour  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
each  of  them  is  refuted  in  order. 

Hypooarpogean(hi'p6-ldur-p6^j6-an),a.  [Gr. 
hypo,  under,  karpog^  fruit,  and  ffi,  the 
earth.]  In  bot.  a  term  applied  to  a  plant 
which  produces  its  fruit  below  ground. 

Hsrpocaost  (hi'p6-kA8t),  tk  [Gr.  hypokaus- 
ten— hypo,  under,  and  kai6,  to  bum.]  1.  In 
ano.  arch,  an  arched  chamber  in  which  a  fire 
was  kindled  for  the  purpose  of  giving  heat 
to  the  rooms  above  It  The  heat  was  dis- 
tributed by  means  of  tubes  of  earthenware. 
2.  The  place  where  a  fire  ia  kept  to  warm  a 
stove  or  a  hot-house. 

Hypoohll,  Hypoobllliiiii  (hi'po-kfl,  hl-p6- 
ktri-umX  n.  [Gr.  hypo,  under,  and  dteiios, 
the  lip.]  In  dot  the  lower  part  of  the  la- 
bellum  or  lip  of  certain  orchids. 

Hypoehlorlte  (hI-p6-kldrltX  n.  L  In  mi- 
ner<U.  a  mineral  which  occurs  at  various 
places  in  Saxonv.  containing  silica,  alumina, 
oxide  of  bismuth,  and  phosphoric  anhydride. 

2.  In  ehem.  a  salt  obtained  from  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  by  the  addition  of  oxides, 
hydrates,  or  carbonates,  or  by  double  de- 
composition. They  are  important  oxidizing 
and  bleaching  agents,  not  when  pure,  how- 
ever, but  when  containing  some  chloridea. 

Hypoolllorous  (hi-po-kidr'usX  a.  In  ehem. 
a  term  applied  to  an  acid  (flClO)  possessed 
of  marked  bleaching  properties,  obtained  by 
distilling  bleaching  powder  with  dilute 
nitric  add. 

HypochOBriB  (hl-pd-kg'ris),  n.  [Gr.  hypo- 
ehoirit,  a  plant  of  the  succory  kind.]  A 
genus  of  yellow-flowered  herbs  of  the  nat 
order  Composita,  resembling  the  hawk- 
weeds  in  general  appearance:  cat's-ear.  One 
or  two  species  are  found  in  Britain. 

Hvpochonder,  Hypochondre  (hi-p6-kon'- 

ddr),  n.  Same  as  Hypochondrium  (which 
see). 

Hypochondria  (hl-pd-kon'dri-a),  n.  [From 
tne  hypochondria  oeing  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  See  Hypochondrium.  ] 
In  med.  a  disease  characterized  by  great  in- 
crease of  sensibility,  palpitations,  morbid 
feelings  that  simulate  the  greater  number 
of  diseases,  exaggerated  uneasiness  and 
anxiety,  mainly  as  to  what  concerns  the 
health,  &c. ;  spleen;  vapours;  low  spirits. 

Hypoonondrlac,  Hypochondriacal  (hl- 
p6-kon'dri-ak,hl'p6-kon-dri"ak-al).a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  the  hypochondrium,  or  the  parts 
of  the  body  so  called;  as,  the  hypochondriac 
region.— 2.  Affected,  characterlxed,  or  pro- 
duced by  hypochondria. 

The  hypochondriac,  melancholy  complexion  of  us 
Ulanders.  Berkeley. 

3.  Producing  melancholy  or  low  spirits. 

Hsrpochondrlao  (hl-pd-kon'dri-akX  n.  A 
person  affected  with  hjrpochondria. 

He  had  become  an  Incurable  hypochondriac. 

Macaulay. 

Hypochondrlacall3r(hi'pd-kon-dri"akal-iiX 
adii.  in  a  hypochondriac  or  melancholy 
manner. 

HypochondriadBm  (hrpd-kon-dri'^a-skm), 
n.    See  Hypoohondria. 

Hypochondriasli  (hi'p6-kon-dri''a-sisX  n. 
Same  as  Hypochondria. 

Hjrpochondriasm  (hip5-kon'dri-azmX  n. 
Same  as  Hypochondria. 

Hn;>ochonarla8t(hi-pd-kon'dri-a8t).n.  One 
imlicted  with  hypochondria;  a  hypochon- 
driac. 

Hypochondrlnm  (hl-pd-kon'dri-um).  n. 
pi-  Hypochondria  nii-p6-kon'dri-aX  [Gr. 
hypoehondrion,  from  hypo,  under,  and  ehon- 
di*o«,  cartilage— from  its  situation.]  InanaL 
one  of  the  two  lateral  and  superior  regions 
of  the  abdomen  under  the  cartilages  of  the 
false  ribs,  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
epigastriunL 

Hypochondry  ( hl-pd-kon'dri  X  n.  Same  as 
Hypochondria. 

Hypodst  (hi'p6-sist).  n.  [Gr.  hypoHstit, 
under  the  clstus,  so  called  because  tne  plant 
grows  on  the  roots  of  the  cistus.]  An  inspis- 
sated Juice,  obtained  from  a  plant,  the 
Cytinus  hypoeittit,  nat  order  Cytinaceie, 
resembling  the  true  ^o^ptian  acacia.  The 
Juice  is  expressed  from  the  unripe  fruit  and 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract, 
formed  into  cakes,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
It  is  an  astringent,  useful  in  diarrtio9as  and 
hemorrhages. 

^rpocraterifonn  (hl'p6.kTa.t«^ri-form),  a. 
[Gr.  hypo,  under,  kratir,  a  goblet,  and  L. 


forma,  form.]  In  bot  salver-shaped:  a  term 
appli^  to  a  corolla  consisting  ci  a  straight 
tube  surmounted  by  flat  and 
spreading  limbs,  as  in  the 
cowslip. 

Hypocrisy  (hi-pok'rl-si),  n. 
[Fr.  hypocrigie,  L  hypocritis. 
Or.  hypokritit,  a  playing  a 
part  on  the  stage.  Emula- 
tion, outward  show;  hypo- 
krinomai,  to  play  a  part,  to 
ieign  —  hypo,  and  krin6,  to 
separate,  discern,  or  Judge.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  a  hy- 
pocrite; simulation  or  feign-  Hypocrateriform 
ing  to  be  what  one  is  not;  or       CoroUa. 
dissimulation,  that  is,  a  con- 
cealment of  one's  real  character  or  motives; 
especially,  the  assuming  of  a  false  appear- 
ance of  piety  and  virtue. 

Beware  ye  of  the  leaven  ttl  the  Pharisees,  which  b 
hypocrity.  Luke  xU.  t. 

Hypocrite  (hi'pd-krit),  *».  [Fr.  hypoeriU; 
Or.  hypokritis,  one  who  plays  a  part  on  the 
stage,  a  dissembler,  a  hypocrite.]  One  who 
assumes  a  false  appearance;  one  who  feigns 
to  be  what  he  is  not;  one  who,  for  some 
ulterior  purpose,  puts  on  a  fsir  outside 
show;  a  false  pretender  to  virtue  or  piety. 
Fair  kypceriU,  you  seek  to  cheat  fa  vala.  Drydem. 
^Di$8€mbUr,  HypoeriU.    See  under  Dis- 

8KNBLKR. 

Hpoerltely t  (hi'p6-kiit-liX  •<£«.   Hypocri- 

He  is  rehard'ned.  like  a  stubborn  boy, 
That  plies  his  lesson,  hypocrife/y  coy. 

Sj^vesUr,  Du  Barttu. 

Hypocritical,  Hypocrttlc  (hi-pd-krit'ik-al, 
hi-p6-krit'ik).  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to.  or 
proceeding  from,  hypocrisy ;  characterized 
by  hypociisy;  counterfeiting  a  religious 
character;  as.  a  hypocritical  look  or  person. 

Hypocritical  professions  of  friendship  and  of  pacific 
intentions  were  not  spared.  Macautay. 

HypocriUcally  (hi-pdkrit'ik-alll).  adv. 
In  a  hypocritical  manner;  with  a  false  ap- 
pearance of  what  is  good;  falsely;  without 
sincerity. 

Simeon  and  Levi  spake  not  only  falsely,  but  insid- 
iously, nay  hypocrUically.  JJort. 

Hypocydoid  (hS-po-sIlcloid),  n.  [Gr.  hypo. 
under,  and  £.  cycloid.]  In  geom.  a  curve 
generated  by  the  movement  of  a  curve  upon 
the  concave  side  of  another  flxed  curve.  See 
Efioycloid. 

Hsrpodermal,  Hypodermic  (hi-pd-ddr^mal, 
hi-po^^r'mik),  a.  [Gr.  hypo,  under,  and 
derma,  the  skin.  ]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
parts  under  the  skin;  speciflcally  applied  to 
a  system  of  treating  diseases  by  introducing 
medicines  under  the  skin.  —  Hypodermic 
aspirator,  an  instrument  for  exploring  and 
evacuating  deep  collections  of  fluids  in  any 
port  of  the  body.  It  is  a  modification  of 
the  syphon  trocar. 

HsrpodermlC  (hi-pd-ddr'mlk),  n.  In  med.  a 
medicine  introduced  under  the  skin,  as 
morphia  or  other  narcotic  agent 

Hypodlastole  (hi'p6 di-as^tdis),  n.  [Or.i 
In  Greek  gram,  a  mark  like  a  comma  placed 
after  some  forms  of  the  article  and  relative 
pronoun  when  followed  bv  the  enclitics  n' 
and  ri,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  words 
having  the  same  letters;  as,  «,n,  ri.n,  and 
•,T$,  in  distinction  from  •n,  t»n,  and  •«. 

Hypognan,  Hypogsal  Oiip^J^'an,  hi-pd- 

Je'alX  a.  (^Gr.  hupo,  beneath,  and  gi,  the 
earth.]  LU.  subterranean.  In  bot.  a  term 
applied  to  parts  of  plants  which  grow  be- 
neath the  surf^u^  of  the  earth.  Cidled  also 
Hypogeeoue. 

HypogWi  (hI-p6-jeT),  n.pl.  [Or.  hypo,  under, 
and  gf,  Uie  earth.  ]  A  family  of  jnsteromy- 
cet4>u8  fungi,  resembling  the  truffles  in  their 
habit  of  undergrountl  growth. 

H3rpog»OU80»I-P^je'us),a.  See  HrpoojKAif . 

HsnoogSBum,  Hjrpogeum  Oiipd-J^'umX  n. 
In  ancient  arcA  the  name  given  to  all  the 
parts  of  a  building  below  Uie  level  of  the 
ground,  as  cellars,  vaults,  ^. 

Hsrpogastric  0>l-pd-gas'trik),  a.  [Gr.  hypo, 
under,  and  gcutH-,  the  belly]  Relating  to 
the  hjrpogastrium,  or  middle  part  of  the 
lower  region  of  the  belly.    See  ABDOMEN. 

Hypoga8trimn(h!-p6gas'tri-um).  n.  [Gr. 
hypo,  under,  and  gaetfr.  the  belly.  ]  In  anat. 
the  lower  anterior  region  of  the  abdomen. 
See  ABDomuc. 

Hsrpogastrocele  (hi.p6-ga8'tT6-s#ix  n.  [Or. 
hypogastrion,  and  kfU,  a  tumour.  ]  A  hernia 
through  the  walls  of  the  lower  belly. 

Hypogean,  Hypogeal  Chi  pd-jean.  hl-p6- 
Je'al),  a.    .see  HYPoOiSAJj. 


Hypogene  (hi'pd-jen),  a.  [Gr.  hypo,  below, 
and  gignamai,  to  be  bom  or  formed]  In 
geoL  a  term  applied  to  the  whole  family  of 
crystalline  rocks,  whether  stratifled  or  im- 
stratified,  plutonic  or  metamorphic,  which 
have  not  assumed  their  present  form  near 
the  surface. 

HypogeouB  (hI-p6-je'usX  a.  Saoie  as  ifypo- 
gaous. 

Hypogeom,  n.    See  HTl*oo.fiU]L 

HsrpoglOBSal  (hl-pdglos'al).  a.  [Gr.  hypo, 
under,  and  gldsm,  the  tongue.]  In  anat  a 
term  applied  to  the  lingual  or  gustatocy 
nerve. 

Hypoglorais,  Hypoglottia  (bl-pd-glos^ 
hi-pd-glot'isX  n.  [from  hypo,  under,  ana 
gldgga  or  gldtta,  the  tongue.]  1.  The  under 
part  of  the  tongue.— 2.  A  lozenge  to  be  kepi 
under  the  tongue  until  dissolved. 

HSrpogynone  Oii-po'Jin-us),  a.  [Or.  hypo. 
under,  and  gyni,  a  female.  ]  In  6oe.  (a)  placed 
below  the  ovary  or  seed- vessel  (b)  A  term 
applied  to  plants  that  have  th«r  coroU«i 
and  stamens  inserted  below  the  ovary. 

Hypomenone  (hi-po'men-us),  a.  [Or.  hvpo, 
under,  and  mend,  to  remain]  In  bot.  free; 
not  adherent;  arising  from  below  an  orgaa 
without  adhering  to  It 

HyponltrouB  (hi-p^y-nl'tms).  a.  Con-, 
pounded  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  con- 
taining an  inferior  quantity  of  the  latter : 
as,  hyponitrotu  add,  which  b  the  same  aa 
nitrous  acid. 

Hypophet  (hI'pO-fet),  fi.  [Or.  hypophitH, 
an  interpreter— AyjM>,  under,  and  phtmi,  to 
speak.  ]  An  expounder  or  interpreter. 
[Rare.) 

Hypopnofphate(hl-pd-foaiatXii.  Indian, 
a  Milt  obtnined  by  the  union  of  hypophoa- 
phoric  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

Hjrpophosphlte  (hf-pC-fosYftX  n.  A  salt  of 
hypophospoorous  acid. 

HypopliOfplioroue  (hl-pO-fosYor-os),  a.  In 
ehem.  a  term  applied  to  an  acid  which  con- 
tains less  oxygen  than  phorohorous  acid. 

Hypopliylllum  (hi-po-fliaf-um).  ».  [Or. 
hypo,  under,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  In  hot.  m 
petiole  that  has  tne  form  of  a  small  sheath, 
is  destitute  of  laminn,  and  surrounds  the 
base  of  certain  small  branches,  having  tiM 
appearance  of  leaves,  as  in  asparagus. 

Hypophyllous  (hlponi-us  or  hlpd-flriuiX 
a.    In  bot  placed  under  a  leal 

HypophjrslB  (hipofn-sls),  n.  [Or.  hyp; 
under,  and  vhysu,  nature,  origin.]  In  anoL 
the  gland-like  body  and  sac  which  ori^Uiate 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle  of  the  brain;  the  pituitary  body. 

Hypopterate  (hi-pop't«-r&tX  a.  [Gr.  kmm, 
under,  and  pteron,  a  wing.]  In  bot  havu^ 
a  wing  produced  at  the  base  or  below. 
Maunder. 

HypopterygetHypopteryglaceaChi-pop'- 

t6r-ij'^§-I,  hr-pop't^r-if i-a^s^-i  \  n.  pL  [  Gr. 
hyvo,  under,  and  pteryx,  pterygoe,  a  wii^  1 
A  family  of  pleurocarpous  or  latenl-fruited 
mosses,  with  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  th* 
leaves,  which  are  placed  in  two  opposiie 
straight  rows  united  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  stem,  with  a  third  median  row  ni  fmnllw 
stipuliform  leaves  on  ih»  under  side.  The 
cells  of  the  leaves  are  parenchymatous  and 
equal  in  all  parta.    The  genera  are  exotic 

Hypopyiun,  HmDyon  (hi-pa'pium.  hl- 
pd^pion).  n.  [Gr.  hypo,  under,  and  pvoit. 
pus.  because  there  is  pus  under  the  cornea.  ] 
An  effusion  of  pus  into  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye,  or  that  cavity  which  oonteina 
the  aqueous  humour. 

HypoBkeletal  (hl-pd-skere-talX  a.  In 
physifd.  developed  below  the  vertebne  and 
spinal  nerves. 

HypostaslB  (h!-pos'ta-sisX  n.  pL  Hypos- 
tases (hl-pos'ta-s&X  [L  hypoitasie;  Fr. 
hypostaee;  Or.  hypoitasie,  from  hypo,  and 
hi«t^ni,  to  set]  1.  That  which  underlie* 
something  else;  that  which  forms  the  basda 
or  foundation  of  sometliing. 

'With  death  the  personal  activity  of  which  thesoul 
is  the  popular  hypostasis  is  put  into  commisskNi 
among  posterity,  and  the  future  life  is  an  tnunortaiay 
by  deputy'  (according  to  Mr.  Harrison's  tbeoryK 

HHsJ4y. 

2.  Substance;  hence,  used  by  early  GrecJc 
Christian  writers  to  denote  distinct  sob- 
stance  or  subsistence  of  the  Father.  Son.  and 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Godhead,  called  by  thrm 
three  hypoetaeee,  and  by  the  Latins  pertvner, 
whence  the  modem  tferm  oersotw  applied  to 
the  Godhead.— &  Principle:  a  term  apptted 
by  the  alchemists  to  mercury,  sulphur,  and 
salt,  in  accordance  with  their  doctrine  that 
these  were  the  three  principles  of  aU 
rial  bodies. — 4.  In  med.  a  sediment,  as 
of  the  urine. 


Fate,  f&r,  fat,  full;       mb,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  m6ve;       tflbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c.  abttne;      S*  ^c-  ^ 
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SFpostatiie  (hI-pot'ta-iIz)»  vX  Same  u 
iiypottatUB. 

ByposUUc,  HyportaUcal  (hipo^ufik. 

hipd-fltafik-iO).  a.  1.  R«l*tiiig  to  hypoft- 
taftis;  coutituuve  or  elementajry.— 2.  Per* 
•oiuU.  or  dUtfnctly  penonal;  or  constituting 
a  distinct  sulistance.  —  Uypottatie  union, 
the  anion  of  two  or  more  persons  into  one 
undirided  unity,  as  the  union  of  the  three 
persons  in  the  Oodhead.  Generally  used 
to  note  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
nature  in  the  person  of  Christ 
HypocUtl(»a&r(hi.p6-stot'ika].liXa<fv.  In 
a  hypostatic  manner;  personally. 

Hyportatlie,  HypoitAUia  (hi-wta-tizX 

V.  L  To  attribute  proper  persona]  existence 
to;  to  make  into  or  regard  as  a  distinct  sub- 
stance. 

We  then  JMostatise  the  zero:  we  baptUe  it  with 
the  name  of  the  absolute.  Sir  H'.  Hamttton. 

Hypoitome  (hl'p6-stdm}.  n.  [Or.  hyyo, 
under,  and  Bioma,  mouth.  1  In  tool,  the 
under  lip  or  labrum  of  certain  Crustacea,  as 
the  trilobites. 

Hypoitroma  nil-p6-strd'ma),  n.  [Gr.  hymo, 
under,  and  ftr^fna,  a  l>ed.]  In  6o(.  the 
mycelium  of  certain  f  ungals. 

Hypostropha  (hl-pos'tro-fdX  n^  Or.  Aypo, 
under,  and  •trophl,  a  turning,  from  «(r«pAd, 
to  tum.1  L  In  iMdL  the  act  of  a  patient 
turning  nimself.  —  2.  Betum  of  a  <Useasa ; 
relapse. 

Hypoityle  (hl'pd^tnx  n.  rOr.  kypatylot, 
resting  on  pillars  underneath— Aypo,  under, 
and  styhi,  a  pillar.  ]  In  areh.  that  which  is 
supported  by  columns  or  pillars;  a  oorered 
colonnade;  a  pillared  halt 

Hypoityle  (hrp6-stnx  a.  Harlng  the  roof 
supported  by  pillars;  as,  the  hypoU^  hall 

Hyposulphite  (hl-po-ml'fltx  n.  A  salt  of 
hyposulphurous  acid. 

Bypo«uU>liurlo  (hl^pd-sul-fa^'rikX  a.  In 
ehein.  same  as  Hypo$ulphurou». 

Hyposolplmroui  (hi-p6-surf6r-usX  a.  A 
term  applied  to  an  acid  composed  of  sulphur 
and  oxgyen,  containing  less  oxygen  than 
sulphurous  acid  (HtSOA  This  acid  is  known 
only  In  combination  with  salifiable  bases. 

EypotenuBe,  Hypotlieniiae  (hi-pof  e-nOi. 
hi  -  poth'e  -  nus),  n.  [Or. 
hypoUinousa,  pari  of 
hypoteinfi,  to  subtend.] 
In  geom.  the  subtense  or 
longest  side  of  a  right> 
angled  triangle,  or  the 
line  tliat  subtends  the 
right  angle. 

HjniMtliallas  (hl-pd- 
tnallus),  n.  [Gr.  kifpo, 
under,  and  thallot,  a 
young  shoot  or  branch, 
a  frond.  ]  In  bot.  the  name  given  to  certain 
delicate  fungoid  filaments,  upon  which  a 
lichen  thallus  is  first  developed. 

Hypothec  (hi*poth>kX  n.  [L.  hypoth^n,  a 
pledge;  Or.  h\fpothiki,  a  pledge,  from  hypo- 
tUhftrU^  to  put  under,  to  pledga  1  In 
SeoU  lata,  a  claim  or  right  by  which  the 
effects  of  a  debtor  are  made  over  to  his 
creditor  in  security  of  the  debt,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  still  remain  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  debtor.  Thus  a  landlord  has  an 
hypothec  oyer  the  furniture  or  crops  of  his 
tenant  in  respect  of  the  current  rent;  a  law- 
asrent  or  attorney  has  an  hypothec  over  the 
title-deeds  of  his  client  in  respect  of  his  ac- 
count or  bill  of  costs.  In  Kngland  these 
rights  are  called  <ien«. 

HypotheoaTy(hI-poth'e-ka-riXa.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  hjrpothecation  or  mortgage;  as, 
an  hypotheetuTf  note,  that  is,  a  note  given 
in  acknowledcpnent  of  a  debt,  but  which 
cannot  pass  into  circulation. 

Hsrpothecate  (hi-poth'e-katX  v.t.  pre!  A 

pp.  hypotheeaUd;  ppr.  hffpothecating.  [Hee 
JITPOTHlc.]  L  To  pledge  to  a  creditor  in 
security  for  some  debt  or  denuuid.  but  with- 
out transfer  of  title  or  delivery  of  possession ; 
to  mortgage,  as  ships  or  farm-stocking:  to 
transf  r  by  a  bond  of  bottomry.  — 2.  To 
pletlce.  as  goods. 

Hypothecation  (hi-poth'e-ki"shonXn.  The 
act  of  hypothecating  or  state  of  being  hy- 
poth«»cated. 

Hjrpotheoator  (hI-poth'e-kat-«rX  n.  One 
whi>  pledtres  anything  as  security  for  the 
pa)  men  t  of  money  borrowed. 

flyiMtliecllini  ( hi-p6-th^si-um X  n.  [Gr. 
hffpo,  under,  and  thfki.  a  hollow  case.]  In 
bot  the  substance  which  surrounds  or  over- 
lies the  peritbevium  of  lichens,  as  in  Clado- 
nia. 

HypotheaaMl  (hi-poth^e-nOx'^alX  a.    Be- 


m  t,  Hypotenuie. 


longing  to  the  hypothoiuse  or  hypotenuse. 
[Eare.1 

Hsrpotlieilllie,  n.    See  Htpotknusb. 

Hypotheeii  (hi-poth'e-sisX  n.  pL  Hypo- 
theses  0^-poth'e-s6zX  (L.,  from  Gr.  hypo- 
(A«nf,  a  supposition;  hypotUhhni,  to  sup- 
pose— Aki>o.  under,  and  tUhimU  to  place.] 
L  A  supposition;  a  proposition  or  principle 
which  is  supposed  or  taken  for  granted,  in 
order  to  draw  a  conclusion  or  inference  for 
proof  of  the  point  in  question;  something 
not  proved,  but  aasomed  for  the  purpose  (u 
argument 

An  hypotktsiM  properly  means  the  supposition  of  a 
princtpte  of  vfaose  existence  there  is  no  proof  from 
experience.  Grtgory. 

As  it  is  aUowable  to  put  any  case  by  way  of  Ay- 
Mhtsts,  let  us  imagine  the  most  extreme  case  con- 
ceivable, y.  S.  Miit. 

2.  A  sjrstem  or  theory  imagined  or  assumed 
to  account  for  what  is  not  understood. 
Hypotheslie  (hl-poth'e-sizX  v.i.    To  form 
hypothesea    [Rare.) 

HypothetiOp  Hjrpothetioal  (hi-pd-therik. 

bl-pd-thet'ik-alX  a.  Including  or  chatacter- 
ixed  by  a  supposition  or  hypothesis;  assumed 
without  proof  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning 
and  deducing  proof;  conjectural;  condi- 
tlonaL 

Hypothettcally  (hl-pd-thet1k-al-UX  adv. 
In  a  hypothetical  manner  or  relation ;  con- 
Jectunuly. 

The  only  part  liable  to  imputation  is  calling  her  a 
rnddess;  yet  this  is  proposed  with  modesty  and 
doubt,  ana  hjrfaiktticaily.  Brvomt. 

Hypothetlst  (hl-poth'e-tistX  n.  One  who 
aefends  an    hypothesis. 

HypotracheUum  (hi'- 
pd-tra-ke'li-umX  n.  [Or. 
hypotmchHian,  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  the  neck 
of  a  column— Avpo,  un> 
der.  and  trtuMio*,  the 
neck.]  In  aartk.  a  term 
given  by  Vitruvius  to  the  «,  Hypotrachellmn. 
slenderest  part  of  the 
shaft  of  a  column  immediately  under  the 
fillet,  separating  the  shaft  from  the  capital; 
the  part  which  forms  the  Junction  of  the 
shaft  with  ito  capital 

Hypotyposis  Oii'Po*ti-pd''sisX  n.  [Qt.hypo- 
typ6sit,  sketch,  outline,  from  hypotyptoun, 
to  sketch  out,  to  imagine— At^>  under,  and 
typtoun,  to  form,  to  impress.]  In  rhet.  an 
animated  description  of  a  scene  or  event  in 
strong  or  figurative  language,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent it  forcibly  to  the  mind. 

B^rpozanthlne  (hi-poks-an'thinX  n. 
as  Sareine  (which  seei 

Hypoxidaoe«Oii'Poks.id-irsd-dXn-l><.  (Or. 
hypoxyM,  somewhat  sharp —Ai^po,  under,  and 
oxys,  sharp.]  A  nat  order  of  epigynous 
monocotyledonous  endogens,  belonging  to 
Undley's  narcissal  alliance,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Oooa  Hope,  the  East  Indies,  Aus- 
tralia, and  tropical  America.  They  are 
herbs  with  a  bitter  tuberous  perennial  root 
The  tubers  of  some  of  the  species  are  eaten. 

HyposoiC  (hI-p5-zd1kX  a.  [Gr.  hypo,  under, 
and  zOon,  an  animal]  In  geol.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  crystalline  rocks,  as  gneiss  and 
mica-schist,  when  they  occur  l>elow  the  un- 
doubtedly fossiliferous  strata,  and  which 
have  hitherto  yielded  no  organic  remaina 
As  distinguished  from  azoio  which  means 
'destitute  of  life,'  this  term  simply  points 
out  the  position  of  the  rocks  in  question, 
without  affirming  either  the  absence  or  pre- 
sence of  fossils. 

Hypplsh  (hip'ish),  a.  Affected  with  hypo- 
chondria. 

Hypsiprynmus  (hip-si-prim'nusV  n.  [Gr. 
hypti,  aK>ft,  high,  and  vrymnos,  nindmost  ] 
A  genus  of  marsupial  animals  found  in 
Australia,  and  generally  known  as  kangaroo- 
rats.    See  Bettono. 

HypslstarlaiKhlp-sis-t&'ri-anX  n.  [Qr.hyp- 
Muto$,  the  highest]  JEcclea.  one  of  certain 
heretics  of  the  fourth  century,  some  of 
whose  notions  were  Pagan,  some  Jewish, 
and  some  Christian:  so  calleil  from  worship- 
ping the  Mo$t  High  in  one  person  only. 

wriModon  (hip'so-donX  n.  [Gr.  hypn,  aloft, 
high,  and  odouM^  odontot,  a  tooth.]  A  genus 
of  large  fossil  pikes,  approaching  the  sauri- 
ans  in  some  of  their  characters,  found  in  the 
chalk  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  They  have  their 
name  from  their  upright  long  pointed  teeth. 

Hypsometer  (hip-som'et-^rX  n.  [Or.  hypso$, 
heiirht,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  A  thermo- 
metrical  barometer  for  measuring  altitudes. 

^rpsometrio,  Hypsometrlcal  (hip-sd- 
met'rik,  hip-sd-mernk-alX  a.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  hypaometry;  as,  kypmnnetrieal  maps. 


Same 


which  exhibit  the  relative  heights  of  moun- 
tains, &C. 

Hypsometrloally  (hip-sd-met'rik-al-UX  adv. 
According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  hyp- 
aometry. 

Hypsometiy (hipsom'et-riX n.  [Or. hyp»o$, 
height,  and  motion,  measure  ]  Tlie  art  of 
measuring  the  relative  or  absolute  heights 
of  places  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
either  by  the  iuut^meter  or  by  trigonomet- 
rical observationa 

Hyraoenin,  ^rradum  (hi-ra'si-umx  n.  An 
article  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  as  a  substitute  for  castor,  and  so 
named  because  it  is  the  excrement  of  the 
Cape  hyrax. 

Hyracoidea  (hl-ra-koid'd-aX  n.  pL  An  order 
of  nuunmalia,  constituted  for  the  reception 
of  the  single  genus  Hyrax,  characterized  by 
having  no  canine  teeth,  but  by  having  long 
curved  incisors,  which  grow  from  permanent 
pulps,  as  in  the  rodents.  There  are  no 
clavicles.  The  front  feet  have  four  toea, 
and  the  hind  feet  tliree.  The  placenta  is 
deciduate  and  senary.  Their  external  ap- 
pearance and  their  habits  suggest  that  they 
are  rodents,  but  their  osteological  structure, 
and  especially  their  dentition,  show  them 
to  have  affinities  to  the  ungulates  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  rodents  and  insectivores  on 
the  other.    See  Hyrax,  Kook-rabbit. 

Hyraootheriillll(hI'ra-kd-th6''ri-um).n.  [Gr. 
hyrax,  hyrakot,  a  shrew-mout«e,  and  thirion, 
a  wild  beast]  A  genus  of  foBsil  Pachyder- 
mata,  belonging  to  the  perissodactylous  or 
odd-toed  division,  intermediate  between  the 
hog  and  the  hyrax,  occurring  in  the  tertiary 
strata  of  England.  The  species  are  of  the 
size  of  a  hare. 

BjTBX  (hI'raksX  n.  [Or.,  a  shrew-mouse.] 
A  genus  of  pachvdermatous  mammal  ia,inter- 
mediate  in  their  character  between  the  rhi- 
noceros and  the  tapir.  It  is  the  only  genus 
of  the  order  Hyracoidea  (which  seeX  The 
Cape  hyrax  is  by  the  colonists  of  South 
Africa  called  the  Roek-btidffer  And  Rock-rah- 
bit.  Its  excrement  is  imported  as  a  substi- 
tute for  castor. 

Hyrse  (h«rsX  n.    [O.  hir$e,  millet)    Millet 

Hyrst  (hdrstX  n.    A  wood.    See  Hurst. 

Hyson  (hl'sonXn.  [Chinese  hi-Uhun,  lit 
first  crop  or  blooming  spring.]  A  species  of 
green  tea  from  China.— Hyson  tkin,  the  re- 
fuse of  hyson  tea. 

Hyssop  (ni>'*opX  n.  [L.  hytiopui,  Or.  hys- 
sdpos,  nyssop.]  The  popular  name  of  the 
plants  of  the  genus  Hyssopus,  a  genus  of 
small  bushv  heri)s  of  the  nat  order  Labiatn. 
H.  ojfflcinalit  is  a  native  of  Siberia  and  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Austria,  but  is  now 
common  in  our  gardens.     Its  medicinal 

Eroperties  were 
eld  in  some  es- 
timation by  the 
older  physicians, 
but  it  has  now  fall- 
en into  disuse.  It 
is  aromatic  and  sti- 
mulating, and  was 
used  as  an  expec- 
torant Decoctions 
of  the  leaves  are 
used  externally  in 
bruises  and  indol- 
ih^  ent  swellings.— 
jn  Hedge-hyufop,  a  po- 
(^t//  pular  name  for  the 
Xy  species  of  plants  of 
~  »j  the  genus  Gratiola. 
^  Hyssopus  (his-sd'- 
pusX  »k  Hyssop,  a 
genus  of  plants. 
See  Hyssop. 
HysteraathOUS  (his-t«r-an'thusX  a.  [Or. 
hytteron^  afterwards,  and  anthot,  a  flower.] 
In  bot  a  term  applied  to  those  plants  in 
which  the  leaves  appear  after  the  flowers, 
as  in  the  willows,  poplars,  &c. 
Hysteria  Oiis-td'ri-aX  n.  [¥T.hy8tMe,L.L. 
hysteria,  from  Gr.  hyitera,  the  womb.]  A 
kud  of  neurosis  or  nervous  affection,  gen- 
erally occurring  in  paroxysn)s,  characterized 
by  alternate  fits  of  iuughing  and  civing,  con- 
vulsive struggling  alternately  remitting  and 
exacerbating,  rumbling  in  the  bowels,  sense 
of  suffocation,  &c. 

Hysteria  Hysterlosl  (fais-te'rik,  his-te'rik- 
alX  «•  [r^-  nyftH-ique;  Gr.  hysterikos,  from 
kyttera,  the  womb.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
hysterics;  affected  by  or  subject  to  hysterics 
or  nervous  affections;  evidencing,  indicating, 
or  resulting  from  hysteria;  hence,  fitful. 

With  no  hysltric  weakness  or  feverish  excitement, 
they  preserved  their  peace  and  patience.  Bancrc/t. 


Hyssop  (//.  cfficiHaiis). 


ch.  cfcain;     £h,  Sc  loM;     g.  go\     J,  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sifij^;     IB,  (Aen;  th,  eAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KIT. 
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IBEX 


Hysterically  (his-te'rik-al-li),  adv.     In  a 

hysterical  manner;  spasmodically. 
Hyeterlcs  (his-te'riks),  n.     Same  as  Hy»- 

teria. 
Hysterooele  (hls-te'rO-sSl).  n.    [Or.  hyttera, 

tne  womb,  and  kili,  a  tumour.]    A  species 

of  hernia  affecting  the  womb. 
ffirsteroid  Oiis'tdr-oid),  a.    [Hysteria,  and 

Or.  eMos,  likeness.]    In  patnol.  resembling 

hysteria;  as,  a  Ayst^roid  disease;  AhysterouL 

symptom. 
HsrsterolOgy  (hisWr-oro-jiX  n.    (Gr.  ky$- 

teros,  the  latter  of  two,  and  logot,  speech.] 

Hysteron-proteron  (which  seeX 
Hsrsteron-proteron  (his'tSr-on-pro^t^r-onX 


n.  [Gr.  hysteran,  last,  and  proteron,  first.] 
In  rhet  (a)  a  rhetorical  figure,  in  which  the 
word  that  should  follow  comes  first;  as,  vaUt 
atque  vivitf  'he  is  well  and  lives.'  (6)  An 
inversion  of  natural  or  logical  order,  as  the 
putting  of  a  conclusion  before  its  premisses, 
and  such  like.  It  is  often  used  to  produce 
a  ludicrous  effect;  for  instance,  'All  the 
world  and  Cork  talked  of  it.' 

HSTBteropbyte  (his't^r-d-flt),  n.  [Gr.  hys- 
tera,  the  womb,  and  phyton,  a  plant] 
A  plant  which  lives  upon  dead  or  living 
organic  matter,  as  fungi 

Hyiterotomy  (his-t^r-ot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  hys- 
tera,  the  uterus,  and  tomi,  a  cutting.]    In 


8urg.  the  Cesarean  operation;  the  operation 
of  cutting  into  the  uterus  for  taking  out  a 
fetus  which  cannot  be  excluded  by  the  usual 
means. 

HystriddsB  (his-tris'i-ddX  n.  pi.  (Or.  hystrix, 
hutrichos,  a  porcupine,  and  eidot,  re«em- 
blance.]  The  porcupine  tribe,  a  family  of 
rodent  animals. 

Hsrstrlz  (his'triks),  n.  The  porcupine,  m 
genus  of  rodent  animals.    See  Porcupikb. 

Byte  (hyt),  a.    Mad;  crazy.    [Scotch.] 

The  witchini^  curst  delidons  Minkers 

Hae  put  me  /lyte.    Bums. 

Hythe  (hiTH),  n.    A  port.    See  Hithb. 


I. 


I  is  the  ninth  letter,  and  the  third  vowel  of 
the  English  alphabet,  in  which  it  represents 
not  on^  several  vowel  sounds  but  also  the 
consonantal  sound  of  y.  The  two  principal 
sounds  represented  by  it  in  English  are  the 
short  sound  as  in  pit,  pin,  fin,  and  the  long 
a?  in  pine,  fine,  vnne,  uie  latter  being  really 
a  dipnthongal  sound.  It  has  also  three 
other  sounds,  viz.  that  heard  in  first,  dirk 
(d,  the  neutral  vowel);  that  heard  in  machine, 
intriaue  (which,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  a  modem  English  sound);  and 
the  consonant  sound  heard  in  many  words 
when  it  precedes  a  vowel,  as  in  fnillion, 
opinion,  trunnion.  The  short  sound  of  i  (as 
in  pin),  or  one  closely  allied  to  it,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  vowel  sounds  belonging  to  the 
Indo-European  languages,  the  three  vowels 
a.  t,  and  ti  being  regarded  as  the  three  ori- 
ginal vowels  of  the  primitive  Indo-European 
speech.  In  the  Teutonic  languages,  how- 
ever, t  is  found  only  in  comparatively  few 
roots  corresponding  to  an  original  I,  among 
which  we  may  mention  toit,  toiss  (to  know) 
=Goth.  loitan,  G.  wissen,  L.  videre,  Gr.  idcin, 
Skr.  vid;  E  hitter =h.  fid  {findo),  8kr.  bhid, 
to  split  More  commonly  it  takes  the  place 
of  an  original  a,  as  in  sit,  from  a  root  sad 
(L.  feefertf);  E.  w,  Skr.  asU;  E.  brim,  Skr. 
bhram  (to  whirl);  E.  middle.  Skr.  madhya, 
&C.  The  diphthongal  sound  of  t,  as  an 
English  sound,  is  comparatively  modem, 
being  developed  from  an  older  {  (sounded 
as  ee  in  seem)  by  the  prefixing  of  an  a  sound. 
The  same  change  has  taken  place  in  German 
and  Dutch,  but  in  these  languages  the  new 
sound  is  represented  by  ei  and  ij  respeo- 
tivelv.  This  letter  enters  into  several  di- 
graphs, as  in  fail,  field,  seize,  feign,  friend; 
and  with  o,  as  in  oil,  join,  eoin,  it  forms  a 
proper  diphthong.  No  genuine  English  word 
ends  with  i,  this  sound  when  occurring  at 
the  end  of  a  word  being  expressed  by  y;  it 
is  written  however  in  foreign  words  intro- 
duced into  English,  as  alkau.  1  and  J  were 
formerly  regarded  as  one  character,  and  in 
many  Eiiglish  dictionaries  words  banning 
with  these  letters  were  classed  together 
till  comparatively  recent  times. 

I  (!),  pnm.  poa  my  or  mine,  dat  and  obi.  me; 
pL  nom.  we,  pos.  our  or  ours,  dat  and  obi. 
us.  (A  Sax.  ie;  comp.  0.  Sax.  ie,  Goth,  ik, 
O.lLQ.ih  (ihha),  0.  ich,  IceL  ek,  L.  ego,  Gr. 
m6,  Skr.  oAam,  W.  ym.  Armor,  em— I.  In 
A.  Sax.  it  was  declined  nom.  ic  (later  ich,ueh), 
genit.  min,  dat  and  instramental  mi,  ace. 
<or  obj.)  mec,  mi;  pL  nom.  u>i,  g^nit  User  or 
iire,  dat  and  instrumental  Hts,  ace.  ^sie.  Us; 
dual  voit  (we  two),  genit  uneer,  dat  and  in* 
strumental  une,  ace.  uneit  or  une.  ]  1.  The 
nominative  case  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person;  the  word  which  expresses  one's  self, 
or  that  by  which  a  speaker  or  writer  denotes 
himself.— 2.  [Used  as  a  noun.]  In  metaph. 
the  conscious  thinking  subject;  the  ego.  See 
Eoo. 

Lt  A  corrapt  spelling  of  the  affirmative 
particle  Aye,  used  in  the  older  editions  of 
Shakspere. 

laOGhus.    The  same  as  Baeekut. 

Ta^nth.    See  Hyacinth. 

Iamb  (i'ambX  n.  Same  as  Iambic  or  Iam- 
bus. 

The  license  is  soroetitnes  carried  to  far  as  to  add 
three  short  syllables  to  the  last  tamb.         BraniU. 

XamblC,  lambical  O-am'bik,  l-am'bik-al),  a. 
[L.  iavnbieus,  Gr.  iamhikos,  from  iavibos.  an 
iambic  foot  j  1.  Pertaining  to  the  iambus, 
a  poetic  foot  consisting  of  two  syllables,  a 


short  one  followed  by  a  long  one,  or  an  un- 
accented syllable  followed  by  an  accented 
one.— 2.  Composed  of  iambics;  as,  an  iambic 
verse. 

lamblo  (I-aml>ik),  n.  [From  the  adj.]  In 
pros,  (a)  an  iambic  foot  or  foot  consisting 
of  two  syllables,  the  first  short  and  the  last 
long,  or  the  first  unaccented  and  the  last 
accented,  as  in  delight.  The  following  line 
consists  wholly  of  iambic  feet. 
He  scorns  |  the  force  |  that  dares  |  his  fii  i  ry  stay. 

Q>)  A  verse  consisting  of  iambic  feet,  that  is, 
a  species  of  verse  of  short  and  long,  or  un- 
accented and  accented  syllables  alternately. 
The  iambics  of  the  Greek  tragic  poets  were 
normally  composed  of  a  succession  of  six 
iambuses,  but  various  other  feet  were  ad- 
mitted. In  most  modem  European  languages 
the  verse  of  five  iambic  feet  is  a  favourite 
metre,  being  the  heroic  verse  of  English, 
German,  and  Italian  poetry.  According  to 
Aristotle,  the  iambic  measure  was  first  em- 
ployed in  satirical  poems;  hence  the  term 
tambics  is  used  as  equivalent  to  a  satirical 
poem.  'Stings  with  iambics  Bupalus  his 
foe.'    Fawkes. 

lambicalljr  ( I-ama>ik-al-li  X  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  an  iambic. 

Iambus  (i-am^bus),  fi.  pi.  Xambnaes  or 
Iambi  0-ft'°'b"B-^>  i-aml)!).  [Gr.  iambos.] 
In  pros,  a  foot  consisting  of  a  short  or  im- 
accented  syllable  followed  by  a  long  or 
accented. 

lambize  (i-amlilz),  v.t  To  satirize  in  iambic 
verse. 

Iambic  was  the  measure  in  which  they  used  to 
iamHst  each  other.  Twining. 

lambographer  (I-am-bog'ra-fAr),  n.  [Gr. 
iambos,  an  iambus,  and  graphd,  to  write.] 
A  writer  of  iambic  poetry. 

Tantbina  (I-an'thin-a),  n.  [Or.  ianthinos, 
violet-coloured.]  A  genus  of  oceanic  gas- 
teropodous  moUusca,  with  a  thin  violet- 
coloured  snail-like  shell.  There  are  about 
eight  known  species,  found  in  the  open  sea 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  The  foot 
of  the  animal  has  a  float  composed  of  nu- 
merous air-vesicles,  which  serves  as  a  raft 
and  as  a  place  of  attachment  for  the  eggs. 
When  irritated  it  pours  out  a  violet  secre- 


SheQ  of  Violet-snail  [lanikina  communis). 

tion,  which  serves  for  its  concealment,  in 
the  manner  of  the  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish. 

Ti^ntMnli^flfi  (i-anthin'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  holostomatous  gasteropod  molluscs,  of 
which  the  genus  lanthina  is  the  type;  the 
violet-snaila    See  Ianthina. 

lapetlis  (I-ap'$-tus),  n.  1.  In  myth,  the  son 
of  Titan  and  Terra.— 2.  In astron.  a  satellite 
of  Saturn. 

laap.t  n.    [Fr.  j(Mp<.]    Jasper.    Spenser. 

latrtC  latrlcai  (I-af rik,  f-at'rik-al).  a.  [Gr. 
iatrikos,  from  iatros,  a  physician.]  Relating 
to  medicine  or  physicians. 

latro-Chemiatt  (I-a'tro-kem-istX  n.  A  phy- 
sician who  is  also  a  chemist;  specifically, 
in  o2(f  med.  a  physician  who  disregarded 
the  solid  portions  of  the  human  structure, 
neglecting   anatomy,    and   held   chemical 


action  as  the  sole  essential  to  the  due  oper^ 
ation  of  the  vital  functiona  Opposed  to 
iatro-mathematieian  (which  see). 

latrolepUo,  Iatrollptic(i-&'tr6-lep^k.  fa'- 
trd-lip'^tik),  a.  [Gr.  iatros,  a  phyncian,  and 
aleiphd,  to  anoint]  Curing  by  ointments 
and  frictions.— 7Aa  iatroleptie  method,  in 
med.  consists  in  the  application  of  medicines 
to  the  skin  aided  b^  friction.  It  is  alao 
termed  the  Epidermic  Method. 

latro-mathematlciaxit  (!-i'tr6-ma'th$-ma- 
ti^shanX  n.  In  old  med.  one  of  a  school 
of  phyucians  which  took  its  rise  in  Italy. 
They  sought  to  explain  the  functions  of  tho 
body  and  the  application  of  remedies  by 
statical  and  hydraulic  laws,  and  were  eager 
students  of  anatomy,  since  it  was  only  by 
accurate  knowledge  of  all  ^e  parts  they 
could  apply  their  mathematical  and  dynam- 
ical principles.    Opposed  to  iatro-dtemist 

lb.    Contraction  of  Ibidem. 

Iberian  (l-b^ri-anX  n.  l.  One  of  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  Spain.  The  Basques  ar« 
supposed  to  be  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Spanish  Iberiana~2.  The  language  of  the 
ancient  Iberians,  of  which  modem  Basque 
is  supposed  to  be  the  representative 

Iberls  (i-b^risX  n.  [From  Iberia,  the  an- 
cient name  of  Spain,  where  the  species 
abound.]  A  genus  of  cmciferous  plants, 
consisting  of  annual,  perennial,  and  shrabby 
species,  mostly  natives  of  the  Me<Uterranean 
region  and  of  the  East  Several  species  are 
ciutivated  in ourgardens under  the  name 
of  eandytt{/t  l^e  /.  amara,  or  bitter 
candytuft  is  found  growing  wild  in  the 
south  of  England. 

Iberite  (i-be'rit),  n.  [From  Iberia.]  Ahy- 
drated  altered  iolite  fotmd  in  Toledo. 

Ibex  (Il)ek8X  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  goat]  A 
name  according  to  some  zoologists  of  a  ge- 
nus, and  to  others  of  a  snb-^nus,  of  the 
hollow-homed  ruminants  (CavicomiaX  The 
male  is  red-brown  in  summer,  and  gray- 
brown  in  winter.    The  female  ii  esrthy- 


Ibex  {Ca^nt  /ter). 

brown  and  ashy.  The  voung  is  gray.  The 
horns  of  the  male  are  flat,  with  two  longi- 
tudinal ridges  at  the  sides,  crossed  by  nu- 
merous transverse  knots.  The  horns  of  the 
female  are  short,  more  erect  with  three  or 
four  knots  in  front  The  best  known  varie- 
ties are  the  Capra  Ibexot  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines, the  steinbok  of  the  Alpa.  and  the 
C.  pyrenaica,  the  Pyrenean  stembok.  The 
C.  ofoagrus  inhabits  the  lofty  rockr  peaks 
of  Mount  Caucasus ;  it  is  somewhat  latisrr 


Fite,  f&t,  fat,  fftll;       mi,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  move;       t&be.  tub,  bull;       oil,  potmd;       ii,  Sc.  abtine;      5>  Sc.  f«f. 


w  IruDt  nurgln 


(hut  th«  gut,  mnfl  b«iin 

■embtuice  lo  anJinali  ot  Ui 

homi  in  ooDipnaasil.  uu^ 

kHlcl 

Ibid  (H/LdJ     A  c<mtr»cUon  ot  Ibidem 
Ibidem  (lb- I'dtnik    [L.]    In  tin  unis  plug. 
lUgAa  (lli'1-gou),  n.     Ki/efUmt  amndit.  > 

very  Ii»8e  E<»t-iacker  Inhslimng  South 

lUi (I'M*). n-  [OruidL.aUrdbcldwered 
hf  tbc  EgyptUiu,  and  which  livad  on  watcr- 
anlmaJi.)  Aa«Diuol(nlla(orlalbfrd*ilUed 
to  tha  itorki,  ana  ot  whoaa  TD«t  ramarkabJe 


apaclsa  la  the  Ibii  rttiaioia  ot  CaTler.  Thla 
In  round  thniughout  Africa.  It  t>  Kbout  ths 
atie  of  ■  (Htnunon  (owl.  wjlh  head  and  Deck 
ban.  and  vhlls  planage,  tlig  prtniariei  ' 
the  wlngfl  belnir  tipped  with  Mack  and  tl 
aecoudariea  being  brijcbl  black,  gloaaed  with 
fireen  and  rlolet  It  wai  iwed  In  the 
tempfaa  of  ancient  Bgjpt  with  a  degree  of 
Totpect  bordering  on  adamlion.  There  are 
aeveral  other  ipedea.  aa  the  7.  /alciMUttt, 
or  gtoan  IMa,  ntarlj'  I  feet  la  l«ngth.  which 
bunda  In  Aala.  but  mlgratFi  alao  to  Egypt, 
•ometimea TUitlng  England:  the/. mim  i 
troplGiil  Araerica,  remarkable  lor  Ita  icarli 
plumagei  the  I.  alba,  or  white  ibli  of  F1< 
rida ;  the  /.  or  OrraHUnu  niniMUv,  i 
airaw-necked  Ibia  of  Anatralla,  Ac'  Th 
aacred  Ibli  la  named  TAreiKomu  bjaom. 
loolngiat*,  and  with  (he  other  apccln  named 
fi  teparatad  from  the  atorlii  on  account  of 
tbg  aitnine  ibartnca*  of  the  tangue. 
loudnftoaa,  loudnew  (i-caa-in  Vi«-i,  |.caa- 

Mt-t).  n.  pi    A  tribe  of  UialamlOonU  eio- 

Tbc  memben  are  tropical  evergreen  treea 

apecUl  nae.  There  are  aboat  eeventaen 
genera,  utlret  of  the  tropical  and  nibtnpl- 
cal  region!  of  the  Old  World. 
lOKTUn  (T-lii'ri-an),  a.  [Frara  Icanu.  the 
eon  of  DiKlalna.  who  lied  on  wlnge  lo  cicape 
the  rBMDtment  of  Hinoa,  but  hli  flight 
being  too  high  waa  fatal  to  him,  aa  the  inn 
melted  the  wai  that  cemented  hli  Hnga] 
Adtentumua  In  flight:  loarlng  too  high  for 
aafetj,  like  Icarua. 
'-inrtu  |A.aai,b.  In 
_id  Sw.  it,  leal.  <H,  O.  t. 
along  with  inm.  O.  tit 
ritan.  to  ihlna  or  glance 
llnld  congealed  or  In  a  i 
traniparent.  bcfttl*  luh 
the  congtlatlor    "  -  *-■ 


Ioe< 


Dan. 


S"  lit  Pahnnhelt.  and  In  freezing  ei 

-ly  rapldlT  and  with  gT«t  force,    ■ 
iioenea  of  thli  sipanalDD  the  Ice  b 


,  .  vioif  ana  wim  gnat  lorco.     ■■*  — ■" 

iSIt^i 

Ita  ipcdfle  pavitjr  It  nmrl;  tun,  to  that  the 

Oitt.  cananmentl]'  water  expand!  bj  about 
one-elerenui  of  Ita  bnlk  tn  paaing  Into  Ice, 
Daring  the  InrmaUon  of  Ice  the  particle!  ar- 
range thMnaelvs!  Into  ranki  and  lloei  which 


»  ma*  be  produced  b;  the  alleniHte  con- 

fhen  air  ia  comtmaaed  Ita  heat  It  aigueeied 
nt  of  It.  and  when  It  la  again  allowed  tu 

Ibo  producod  bj  expnaing  water  to  the  ac- 


nantlr 


'  !nl>!tance!  that  pmducs  quick  cra- 

rD«ai  will  he  greatlT  accelerated  if 
lo  take  place  nnder  the  «hau!t«d  re- 
ceiver of  an  alr-piimp  On  thla  prluclplo  lee 
It  tontied  artificially  In  the  hulteat  coun- 
trlea  The  (ampetature  of  fneilng  la  lowered 

tun,  an  that  the  freeilng  and  boiling  polnti 
are  both  variable.— 1.  Concreted  augar  — 
S  Cream  or  milk  iweetened.  variouak  fla- 
voured, and  ftiuen;  Ice-cream.  —  To  onak 
(Ae  i«.  la  to  make  the  Ant  opening  to  any 
attempt:  to  remove  the  flril  obttrucUona  or 
difflcultlea:  to  open  the  way.  'The  tee  of 
coTcmony  bclngoncB  Ijraten'  SirV,  Scott, 
loe  0>).  «■'■  pret  *  pp.  iad;  ppr.  letiiji. 


rm.  lued  for  tecorlng  veaaeli  to 

IOft^bMm°ain>«mX  n.     JTout  a  pUnk  or 
beam  applied  to  itnngthen  the  tt«ni  and 

loe-balt  (Ii^alt),  n-    A  belt  or  fringe  of  ice 
along  tha  ahorea  in  Arctic  regiona 
—'■ "■--•  ■'•    v5<i™ - ijt,  loe, 


0.11.  ID.  u^™_i, 
aiiu  iMfy,  a  mountain.]  A  hlfi  or 
tain  ol  ice;  ipcciflcally,  a  vast  im. 
body  ot  lee  floating  on  the  ocean. 
lofty  lloUlag  miuaea  are  generally  de 
1 ... J. ■-latlonofglac 


luuaea  are  generally  deti 

tfiore,  thoogb 

the  frteld  wnet,  and  an  aometlmei  carried 
tawirda  the  aqnator  aa  low  aa  M*.  Maatea 
of  thl!  loit  Bboond  in  Baflln't  Bu,  wben 
tbey  are  aametlmea  t  mllet  long  and  one-half 
or  one-third  a!  broad.  Scoreaby  connlad  MO 
of  Iheae  bergi  drifting  along  to  latltudetW 
and  T<r  north,  which  roae  abora  the  anrfaoe 
of  the  lea  to  the  height  ol  from  im  lo  «M 
feet,  iome  of  them  a  mile  In  clrcumfereiica. 
It  li  compated  thit  lbs  depth  of  icebeiga 
below  the  enrtace  ot  the  water  la  about 
ei^t  Umet  gnaler  than  the  height  above 
tbe  water,  iceberga  have  been  Uu  •genta 
Intraneportlng  large  muaea  of  mud,  ihlngle, 
and  rocw  bom  the  polar  toirarda  tbe  tem- 


nnder  water  grailualiy  melt!  away  until  tbe 
berg  becomea  top-heavy  and  capauea.  depo- 
!itlng  iU  burden  on  lh(  "- '  "- 


Several  of  the  p] 


lomenaol  Uie  nortbcm 
ly  an  due  to  (hit  agency. 

II  ildea,  an  in  part  drift 
eberga,  depotiled 


brought  aa  cargo  by 
where  they  atranded.  anu  jwcjidu  uju  ar- 
ranged by  water.  The  gnvel-knolli,  which 
occur  BO  frequently  on  our  level  land!,  are 
alao  In  tome  caiea  cargoea  depoa]t«d  wijen 


am,  uied  to  break  a 
i  A  boat  for  tailing 
mnch  need  In  Uol- 


ICELAyS-SPAK 

lOtbOlindCa'bound).  a.  1.  Totally  an  rroun  dad 
with  Ice.  Boat  Co  be  Incapable  of  advancing; 
aa.  nn  icetwund  vcttcL— 1  Surrounded  or 

ahjpa:  aa,  ice-bovrid  coaata 
iDfr-broalc(ii'bruk),  n.     A  oongealed  brook 

oretream.  'The  fca-iroafitemiwr."  Shak. 
IcebuUtlia'biltJ.a.     1.  CompoMMl  ol  Ice.- 

2.  Loaded  with  ice. 


I<M-«u  (liltap), 
puuncled  lee.  appUi 

Ice-^lial  (I 


led  to  the  bead  In 

the  brain.— C  Tl 
med  round  I 
CtM. 


Eared  by  uie  patient  to  that  which  would 
a  produced  by  the  sppllcation  of  piecea  of 

lOA-erMUL  loed-crauii  (Talcrim,  lafkrim), 
n,  A  apeeleaof  confectionery  made  by  con- 
gealing cr ' — '-  * '  ' ' 


verted     I 


li  Ice 


_   ._ ...led  ingar;  Iroatod. 

S  In  bot.  covered  with  paitlulet  like  Idclea. 
loa-dropg  (ICdropa),  n.  vt.  In  bot.  trana- 
parent  proceiaaa  reiembUng  fdclet. 

reaculng   people   from    drowning   Iw    the 
breaking  ol  Ice. 
I<M-lkOe  (Vtii).  fk    Tbe  abutting  face  ot  an 

1<M-&11  <VI«I).  n.  A  maM  of  lee  having  tbe 
loim  of  a  waterfall.     CoIarMiW. 

loe-fNtAw  Oa^end-tl'),  n.  A  tender  ol  any 
kind  uaed  to  protect  a  vetael  from  Injur;  by 
tceiuaullycompoaed  of  broken  apara  bung 
vertically  where  tbe  atraia  It  expected. 

lae-tarn  (b'temX  n.  a  beautiful  fcmlika 
IncruBlatlim  of  Ice  or  hoar-froat  produced 
on  the  glaia  of  wlndowa  by  the  Irceilng  of 


with  a  pole  ai 
ultory  ler  the 


sortbe; 


oiered  with  a 
and,  laH),  n. 


Ice  wben  dliaolved,  i 

loe-talud.  loo-tale  (lai-ia 

!een  In  the  AtL 
fonndUnd. 
looluidor  ([!lBnd-«r},  n.     A  natire  ol  loe- 

Ioaluiilla(Tt-Und'ik),a.    Fertainlng  to  Ice- 

Icelaildla  na-hmd'lk),  n.  The  language  nl 
the  Icelandert  or  or  their  literature.  It  la 
tbe  oldeal  ot  tha  Scandinavian  group  of 
tonguea,  and  at  II  li  believed  lo  exhibit  llie 

If  tHe  »_lonluUo[ 

Cetnria 


ea  called  Old  Xdtm. 
H*  (la^and-moa),  n. 
(itamt 


boiled  t 
a  jelly,  which  It  mixed  with  milk  an 
lOOlAnd-^par  (laland-apir).  n.     A 


ICB-KAS 


cmlcuwDi 
•nsiHlUis 
nd  lanla- 
ible  rehmo- 


parent  rhomboldal  vuietj  o 
ipu,  or  urlwiuM  of  lime.  It... 
pmpertr  dI  duuUa  nfruUoa,  an 
■bis  for  eiperluHDU  on  tba  dout 

UOD  Uld  polBriUtiOD  Of  light 

loe-HUUHWmui). »  I.  Amuwhotaikl 
Id  tnveLung  apoQ  ice. — i  Odb  0iisag«c 
(be  iudu>li7  of  coUicUtig  Im  ;  a  oealeJ 


noun-Ua  or  t^monn-Uiik 
?    A  paU  conUlntn;  Ici 


iM-pbln  (li'pl&n),  n.    A  plain  ol  Ice. 
IW-plMW  (lirpl*!!).  "■    An  Initniinent  tor 

imoothlsK  awBT  the  rough  aiuliicg  at  Ice  In 
wlaWr.  betoRi  cutting  and  cairjrlng  anjr 

loth^lut  (ivplant),  n.  A  plant  o[  the  genu* 

"■wemhryRnihemum.  the  M.  eruiloUinum, 

longinfl  to  the  naC  order  yicoiden    It  It 


iVpianl), 

■piinUed  (hroiwhout  .  -^  ^ ^ 

Tealclu  which  ahlne  like  plecei  ol  Ice,  and 
li  Terr  tnqnentlr  cnltliated.  Jtlaanatite 
of  GrMce,  the  Ciuun'  Iilandi,  aiid  the 
Cfa;  In  the  Ganariei  iBnte  quantltiet  of  It 
are  collected  and  bomed,  the  aabei  being 

lOMIlcmgb,  IO»-pIOW  (il'ptou),  n.  A  aort 
ol  plouffh  for  cuttlnfl  gruoTea  on  Ice  in 
poiidi.  fakea,  Ac.,  with  a  flaw  to  It*  re- 
movai^  or  to  optn  a  panaap  for  boata 

loe-pooltlM  m'pdl-titV  «.  in  nud.  a  poul- 
tice made  b)  Bllfng  a  bladder  with  pounded 


le  (la'til),  ».    A  plao*  to  pmerre  lee 
iM-lftW  <W*).  •>'    A  laige  nw,  lued  lor 


itUng  through  the  Ice,  lo  relieve  ahlpi 
e  tor  itorage.  From  the  ice-aaw*.  uich  aa 
ispendeil  for  the  purpose  ol  glTlDg  the 
Tarletj  o[  [elipar, 


loe-ttible  (ii'U-urrii.' 


'hicb  teaemble  ice 


Jah,IIcllB,l|>r>n.   0 
pronoun  I  (which  v 


_^_,  .  na  ol  the  penonal 

loun  I  (which  »eB> 

loh  dlW  (»h' denl  (0  1  Z.<f.  I  lerve:  the 
moClo  ol  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whlL'h  *at 
orlglnallT  adopted  b/  Edwnnl  the  Black 
Prince,  in  token  of  bla  tubiectlon  M  bli 
lather.  Edward  III.,  and    baa  been  con- 

iwn  to  tbe  pteKnt  time. 

^M.  (tk-na'ml-a),  n.    A  >uh-genoa  of 


Uali^ 


dlalinKuiahed  tr 


hairy  »r 


ailed  IchoeumlaF/.  li-nrura)ol  Snath 
and  Neiiegal  li  the  Iwie.  They  bur- 
■■'  "—  —  'nascti  and  fleah. 


Ing  lor  crocodiles'  egga  ]  1.  A  digltlgnde 
carnliorout  aobual  ol  the  genua  Herpettea, 
family  Viverrlda,  bearing  a  cloae  rea — 


length  about., 

therootof  the  tall  It  inhabit*  Egypt,  and 
leedt  on  the  egm  ol  the  crocodile,  on  inakei, 
late,  Uiards.  mice,  and  other  imall  animoli. 
Itlaeaillydanieiticated.— 2  Oneof  atamll; 
ol  hjmenopleroui  Inaecta  wboae  tarvie  are 
parultlc  on  other  Inaecta  The  abdomen  1> 
generally  petloUtcd  ot  Joined  to  the  body  by 
a  pedicle  See  Ichneumon mx. 
[ehneumon-fly  (ik>nQ'niou-in),  n.  Same  u 
/cAiieumon.  rjwhlch  >ee> 
._. .on-i-deX  «.  pi    A 


either  aide.  Othci% 
which  have  the 
ovlpoflltor      abort, 

ol   caterplUan   ol  I 

otheraa^n  In  the  /  I 

thcydewM   "'?.{'•  f^ 


(ik^lt),  n,  tGr!"ie*N. 
the  term  (flfen  "    ' 


a  liatrachian  repHb 


(Ik-na-kMi'pi 

the  aleniler  >ced-vewcl  1  A  genua  of  plaata, 

climbing  •hrubt.  with  oppoiite  teavei  and 

/ruleKiiu  la  a  nalireol  Ceylon  and  NepaoL 
It  li  lometinieB  uaed  In  India  siaiubBtl' 
tute  for  taraaparilla.  In  thla  country  it  li 
cultivated  aa  an  ornamental  aton-plant, 
and  It  ol  easy  management. 

icbDMnphio,  Ichnocnpuoal  (ik-nfl- 

gnriE,  Ik-nfi-grafik-a]),  n.    See  IchnoohA' 


rut.  at.  fat,  ufii     iii«,  B 


lehnoenplir  (Ik-nog'ra-ll),  n.  (Or.  icknci. 
a  tmfiitep.  and  prapM.  to  dearrilie.)  1.  In 
arch,  and  prrtp.  the  horlaontal  aectlon  of  a 
building  or  nttier  oh)e<-t.  ahowfiig  i|a  true 
dinienalona  act-ordiug  to  a  itenmelrlc  Kale; 

wnrka  ol  art.  aa  atali 
pine,  pin;      nM«,  not,  mOvi 


ICHTHTOUTZON 

(llfnoMl).  n.    [Or.  icAnai,  a  loot- 
ing Ihe  Impreailon  of  a  footniaili  of  a  foaiU 

IOluu>lltllOlOC7  <lk:'D&-Uthol~o.ji).  n.  IGr. 
icAnoi,  a  lootorint.  IltAet.  a  ttoiH.  and  lagiit. 
dlacourae.  ]    Same  aa  lehnoloff^. 

lebsolMleal.  IcImoIitbotMiwl  (ik'ne- 

lo)"lk-ar  Ik-nft-U-thWorut-j^o.  FeitalD- 
Ing  (o  Icbnology  or  Ichnollthology. 
tcImolOC7(lk-ao]'(v.JI},n.  (Or.idiiM.alaot- 
marfe,  and  Uiqoi.  dtaconrae.  ]  Tbat  bnuic  b 
ol  geology  which  treata  cd  the  loeall  loot- 
■nuke  olanlmala ;  anch  )(eolailcal  ptaeuu- 

Annandale.  bj  Sir  W.  Jartine 
loDor  0T<6r).  .k    (Gr.  iehar,  tbe  blood  ol  U» 
godi,  tbe  aerum  ol  blood,  lymph  ]     1.  la 
mulA.  an  ethereal  fluid  that  luppUed  the 
place  of  blood  in  the  veina  ot  the  goda  ot 

whey;  a  thin  watery  acrid  diicliarge  from 

lehorolO^  (l-kor-oi'o-Jl),  n,  (Or.  K*4r, 
lcb»r-,  ana  Jo^^,  cUacounB.  ]  Tbe  anatnmy 
o(  the  lymphatic  and  lecreting  ayalima. 

Icborou  (Ilior-na),  a.    Like  ichari  thin; 

Ichthin.icliUilBedk'lhliiVfl.  (OrfcliIAw. 

egga  ol  cartilaglnooa  flahca.  It  la  cloecly 
aJHed  to  albumea 

Ichttarlo  (Ik-thl-lk),  B.  lOr.  itlMtfi.  a  Rah  ) 
Pertaining  to  llabet;  having  the  character 

Umxtaooti,  lobthrooolla  (Ik'thl-d-koL  ilf- 
thi^ol-la).  n.  [Or.  itliUtyt,  idMya;  a 
Bah.  and  tsUa,  glue.]  Fiah-gloe:  lainglaa; 
a  glue  piepared  Iron  tbe  alr-bladdera  or 
certain  Aihee,  partloularly  aturveonat  and 
eapeclally  the  great  ataigeou  {Jeffi—Hr 
httuy    See  ISINQLlsa. 

lobthTooepnuL   lobtliToeopnUte  (Ik'- 

thi*lop"rii^  Ik'thl-d-kon"r6-Ul).  n.  |Ur. 
icJtUyi,  icAUyoi,  a  llih,  itprv.  dang,  aod 
lithai.  a  atone. )    Jn  geal.  the  toatU  tttn- 

IaI)thyodM(lk'thi.e-de"a).fipt  (Qr.irJUky- 
6dii.  Hah-Uke  — iahlAyj,  a  flah,  and  (idea. 
fnnn.)  Leoekart'e  name  lor  the  penaial- 
branchlate  flth-llka  amphlbiana 

leHUurodonillM  (ik'thi-<Hior"d-llt),  n.  [Gr. 


or  prlcklea. 

IcbttyqfTMmytlk-thl-og'ra-fll.n.  (Or  *e*- 
U^.  (cAlAyu,  a  flah,  and  jirapA',  a  den-rip- 
Uon,  Irom  graph'i,  to  write,]    Tbe  deH:Hp- 

lehUtrold,  IcDUiyoUU  (Ik'thl-old.  ik-tU- 
ohMi,  a.  (Or.  iMitin.  a  llth,  a-"  -- '-  — 

aembtance]    A  tern    " 

having  many  of  the  c 


n  applied  to  aauriaaa 

r.  icAMtM. 
3]  Afoaall 

.  .<r  part  of  a  flah,  or  the  Sgnn  or  Im- 

preiaion  ol  a  Dab  in  rock. 
IcbthyoUwlo,  IcliUi70leBlcBl  (Ik'thM- 

lorik,  tk'thl^lo]''lk-aI),  a.    Pertaining  ta 

ichthyology. 
ICllUl7al0Blrt(ik-tbl-al'o-)latXn.  Onereraed 

In  ichthyology. 
lebtbydocy  (Ik-tht-td'o-llX  n.  [Or.  irACAM 

tcAIAyiK,  a  Bab,  and  Idfnii.  diacoune. )    Tba 

tcieiKe  ol  fiahea.  or  that  branch  of  loolugy 

which  treata  ol  flabea,  their  atroctnre.lonn. 

and  claialflcatlon,  their  hahlta.  naei.  dc. 

Tlie  Unn>«]i  ayatem  grouped  flafaea  arUH- 

Jogular.  Ilwraclc.  abdominal;  thai  uf  Agaa- 
ali  according  to  tbe  character  ol  the  mica 


Pharyngobrancbil,     UanipobranchU. 
amobrauchil.  Qanoidel.  Teleoatai.  IHp- 


IcAUiyomoiplUL  (Ik'thl-S-mor-faJ,  ».  j* 
lOiTtththyi,  iihayoi,  a  Bib.  and  mon^ 


U.  5c.  abim*;      }.  Be  [>f. 


ICHTHVOPAIOLITE 

North  Aniericui  Unpnj'.  reprtMnUtlTe  of 
tbe  Kuropemi  P«tnjiiiTioD. 
lObtbropatoUle  (lk'Uil-^ut"6.Ut),  m.  pi 
|Gr.  icfiDij/i,  leAthj/ur.  t  nth,  Pdfui.  A  fout- 
pftUi,  uid  titAot,  1  iloDe. }  In  jMr^  -  *-'- 
truck,  iQppDHd  tfi  b«  UiD  lDi|irtii 


(Or. 
fiAo^tunt-l    One  wbr 


i^nt  Ml  br 
iBhei.  wblch 


lohUiTOIibiiut  IJk'lhl-nra-JliI), 
idilkyi.  ■  Bill,  utl  ylm^  tu  «t.| 


Icbl 


lellUmwbMr  (^-"il-ort-Jl).  ■.  Tbtpnc- 

lahthyophtSftlailto  (lk'thi-ol-Uul"mHX  n. 
lUr.  MMyi,  >IWi.uidapWJtaJniai.ane7a.| 
Fllh-If « Iton*.     aMAropHTLLlTK. 

tchUinmllUlln  (Ik'Uil-oCtlii-n),  n.  pi. 
IGrfeAAin.  uUAyot,  •  llih.  tod  pAUiir.  « 

iDlmili  naiiiHl  lUh-IIca  wblch  an  puwitlc 

itrlcted  bj  Ou  nmoTil  ol  uma  lonni  to 

the  Cirrlpeda.  iMpoila,  ud  BbliocephiiU. 
ICllUiroiWlda  (Ik  thl-o|/il.dmX  n.  fi.  [Or. 
ic/itAj/a.  tcAIAjHH,  A  Oab,  and  rmu.  appotf-- 
uiL-e  ]  TheprlniU7<UirUioDef  VcrtabnU, 
i»mpri>lQg  Chf  HihH  and  ampblhlii.'  otlm 
■poken  or  u  Iht  Branchialt  or  the  ^nain- 

IChQiTop^nfiM,  (lk^l-op-Ur-l]~t-a).  n.  pi. 
[ijT  itMSgt,  uAihg'V.  %  flih,  jud  pteryi. 
plriygot.  1  Wltii  or  Bn.  ]  On*  d[  Ch*  (nlrtma 
ordan  Into  vMch  Prufeuar  Owta  cliHinea 
tha  npUlei.  to  nunad  troin  the  psddla  or 
flnUka  chancier  of  Ehs  dIfflU  Id  tba  ton 
Mid  hint  UmbL  The  nemban  of  thli  ordar 
an  all  natine  and  loMlL  The  IcbUvaaaiinu 
Disjr  be  Ukan  ai  Iha  tTpa. 

loktbyoMtrooItte  <ikUl4«ii"k»nt).  n. 
[(trTUilhg:  ietiOtiiM,  a  Itib.  •on,  lartDi, 
Boh,  and  liUoi.  a  •Mha.)     Lit.  fldi-fleab 

of  a  eaniu  4^  antinct  foaiil  ihelti  belon^ng 
to  Iha  larally  Hlppurltldv.  and  (jnoDymoiu 
with  Sadiolil—  aud  Spkainililtt. 

IcbUijoMiiiiu,  lobUiyonnr  (ik'tu-a- 

it-nia,  lkthl-tM»r-),  nTtor.  (**(*■»,  a  lUh. 
■nd  Miiroi,  a  UiardTl  A  flih-llke  lliud;  an 
Imnunaa  toasU  marina  uiirlan  or  rtpUle. 
hartng  an  ar(aniaaUon  oonibUiIng  Iha  cba- 
nclan  ol  tanrlan  rsptllaa  and  ol  Bahn  with 
aomaoflhepccnllantleioItliswbalaL  Tbe 
flttnua  Icblhyoaaunu  contalna  many  specis, 
aoma  of  which  an  of  a  munlladc  not  In- 

b«n  at  Ihli  gcDUm  bad  lour  broad  feat"  or 

toffumeut,  and  lannlnatad  bahind  In  a  IfAW 
and  powarfu]  lall,  which  waa  perhapt  nnnad 
Soma  ol  tha  iacitait  of  Ibaaa  nplilei  miut 
han  aicaedad  90  teat  In  IsiigUi.    Tbair  re- 

clulk,  anT*t       " 


■omatlmai  namad  (mn  Ilia 
plant  iDica, 
lOlOla  (Wl-klX  n.    iA.  Sax.  fi-gial,  fa-aiett 

-  IM,  lee.  and  nial,  an  icicia ;  allied  to 
leal  jo*»".  an  Icicle,  l«.  a  alacler,  jaki,  a 

Cece  of  Ice  {parhapa  HinD  aa  K  jaa).  Comp. 
U.  iiniM;  alH)  Wot.  K  idlt.  ianliaiikU, 
w#-jAa«ia,  an  Icicle.]  I.  A  pendant  conical 
Diaaa  nl  lea,  fonned  b;  tbc  traaiing  ol  water 

plana  or  dropa  from  iORHlhlns. — 3-  lujhar  a 
charva  of  tbe  HinD  ahapa  aa  a  drop  In  the 
beahns  called  gulWa,  but  nTened. 
IqUt  (la'l-U),  »d>.    In  ao  Icy  manint:  eoldlr: 


InlniM  (trl-Daa}.  %    The  lUle  ol  being  ley, 
or  of  being  Terj  cold. 
Idat  (ie'lng),  M.     A  cavBrlng  at  ocncceteil 


ICklflOklXn-    An  Icicle.    (FroTlDelaLI 
Icon  0100).  n.    |0r.  tiMn.  an  linaia,  troi 
tUcS,  to  reeambla.)   An  Imaice  or  raprewi 
Ution.    'UanyMetherlanderawhoaenanii 
andieontuvpabliibed.'    Uakevill. 
loonlwll  (Ikon"' —   -     ■ 


woTihlp  of  imagea- 


atlacklng  elwr- 

(l-kon'o-klaat),  n.  (Fr.  kwu- 
_„.  ...  <tHH,  an  Image,  and  UUUi.  a 
Iweaker,  from  Irlod,  to  break.)   1.  A  breaker 

or  deatroyer  ol  Image*.        *  '  " 

Diluedly  boatlle  t'  " 

£.  Any  deatnneri 
■Utloni.  or  hnpotitlona;  OM  who  make* 
atUcka  opon  cheriahed  belleli. 
loonMbaUcO kon'o-kU*t"lk),a.  Breaking 
Imigea;  axiMalng  lupentltluna  or  thama 
'/oHucIadic  leaT'  Suiiibtinu.  'Tbeieooo- 

lootLOcnpUO  (l-kon'a«rarik),  a.  1.  Kelat- 
Ing  to  Iconogtaphjr.  —  {.  BaprewDtIng  or 
describing  by  maana  of  diagiama  or  plc- 


I  th*  great  npoalbiiy  hll 
le  llaa  at  Lynn  kegli.  Sonu 


u  akin,  portion*  <Hl  wblcb  bi 


ma  hail 


aeldom  jdeld*  penuDeBtlr  (0  mj  pian  o 
lobUvohnatit  (Ik-tU-ot'om^l).  n.    Ai 


.r,  iMfiyat,  a  Bah.  and  tom^.  a  cutting 
froin  Emuid,  to  cat)    Dliaeetlon  at  Bahee 
[Rare.) 
tObUtrg  (Ikthia),  ■.    [ar,aaBh.]    Awor< 
found  on  many  aaali,  ring*,  um*.  tomb 


Son  of  nod.  tba  SaTionr. 
Idea  (K'l-ka),  n.  (The  1 
■  -eniie  of  plan 


rldaco*.   Til... _.. 

natlraa  of  South  Amarii,,  .... 
h^ght  of  above  100 : 


that  1>.  Jexu  Chrlit,  the 
V  name  of  the 
tty  large  treat. 


nage,  and  graphs 


'-•t, 


One  that 


In  Ihi 
Uon  ol  ob)ecla  by  maana  of  In 
tuet,  bUBta,  palntlngi  In  fn 
worki,  engrarlng*  on  gama  or 

locmolktar  (l-kon-nral-tr),  n.   | 

worvbipe  imagea:  a  nami 
to  the  Roman  Catholic*. 

loonolatiy  <I-knn-ol'aI-rI 
or  ailoratJon  ol  Imagea 

Iconolofy  (i-koo-oro-jli  n  [Or,  fOan.  an 
imiwa,  aiidloju.  a  dlKoune.)  1.  Tbe  doc- 
trine of  Imagea  01  amIilematJoal  reprcaen- 
tatinna— i  A  deacrlplion  ol  pictnree  and 


.    Th*  worihip 


inomlt-alX 


[An  arbi 


looakludna  (iin- 

twRnt*,  and  ktil 
equal  ilde 


robably  inggeated  by  rn- 

riod  or  KatllB  lo  plc- 
r.  Broieru.    [Ban.) 
a-he-dral),  o.  [Or.  ri*<w\ 


-a-hft"dron),  II.   1 


tn'drl-a),  n.  p(     In  bot. 

n  Uw  Unu-aa  extMii. 

diatlngulihed  hy  hav- 

•tamena  Inurtcd  la 
tbe  calyx.  Tha  planta- 
in tUli  clau  pro>luc« 


PartaltUfig  to  tbe  cla» 
of  plant*  leoaandrla.  havhig  twenty  or  more 
ilamant  Inaerted  In  tha  ca^ 
IOUrt«<lk-t*'ri-a),  n  (I.  icMnu;  Or  Mlnw. 
Jaundice,  alao  a  yellow  bird  the  algbt  of 
which  wai  tald  to  cure  the  Jaundice.)  A 
genua  of  blrda  generally  hidudad  In  tha  la- 
mlly  Turdldsor  thruifae*.    /  ri  rid  it  (dial - 


lie  type  geoue  li 
nil.  IIIt«Tlt«U 


e.  locAi      g.to;     t.job: 


pyramids,  whoM 

and  thetsfore  have  ttaeir  beigbu  and  bawi* 

ICOWiDdgr  (l-kotan'dtr).  n  (Or  tOaii, 
twenty,  and  anfr,  amale.)  Infcolaplanl 
harlng  twoitr  or  toon  atameni  Inaerted  In 

b,  Ft.  ton;      ng,  dng;      TH,  IWn;  tb,  lAIn: 


Ibylaun, 


under  the  Influence  ol  prolonged  wet  end 
cold. -a  Jn»o>l.  the  type  genua ollhe  lamlly 
Icleridn, containing  the  Baltlmon-blrd,«c. 

Icao(ik'tlk),«  (irirfui,ablow,from.«.,ta 
itrika.)  Sudden  or  abrupt,  aa  U  produced 
by  a  blow;  marked.     BuAnrU     (Rarr  ) 

lOtldw(lk-Ii'dJi), n.  tOrtt(u,aweaiel,and 

ganui  ArctictJt,  which  Include*  Uie  Uotn- 

Irtnidk'tnil,  n.    iL.|    ].  A  itroke;  »«,  (cm» 

itn«laldonan'aooenlcdi™UBble;  u.ielui 
melrlcu*.  metrical  Icln* 
Icy(Wl),a-    1.  PerUlnlng  to,  compoKd  of, 

Kiduced  bf,  reiembling  or  abounding  wllh 
;■*,  ths  icy  ngloni  of  tha  north.  '  lej/ 
chatna'  Shai.  'Ycuaeaa.'  l-opt.—t.  Fig. 
characterlied  by  coldna**  or  umlnru.  a> 
of  manner.  Influence.  All ;  frigid;  chilling; 
freezing;  IndllTerent. 

IcT-paarlad  rie'l-perlel),  a.  Studded  with 
rpanele*  of  Ice.      '  Mounting   up  In   ity- 

rdfld).  Contracted  from  /would  ar/&aif. 
Id.     Contracted  Irom  idtm. 


Ml  IdsllDiD  or  ( 


now  generally  uaed  tn  ArtiayWir,  lubJiK 


MHvl|[n£frlhal*uaraitidind  which* 


Dnilon;  he  hwlo't  in  idm  In  Iila  Seid  — 
iinjitu  ideM.     See  Abstract  in<l  CoH- 


lellecUHl;  menti 

Ikll  lUld  Htril  EH<I 

1  Kxiating  In  I> 


ir  InuffliuUaa  onlr: 


1011017)  fHOclfut,  ImigJomry.  un- 

UMd  (i-dfiil),  n.  An  Imulnur  mixlel  or 
perfection :  >  eUiidanl  of  perfectlnn  or 
Miut)'^  M.  th*  iitai  ot  bmntf,  tbe  fdml  ol 
Tlrtiu,  Ac. 

E«M»north.h™£in.<,        '  "/^ml-S"" 

— Atnu  idMl.     B«o  BElir-ntBAt. 
Id«BleBB  (I-<l«'B-1e>>,  a.     Destitute  of  Ideu 
IdBBUuUon(l-<le'iil-li-i"<taonXn.    Sune  ii> 

Idnllaa  (1->'^>I-Ii).  "f-  ■>")  l  ^*"*  •* 
Id«aUsiii  (l-ilf  Bl-lim).  n.  The  nnme  uinslly 
eivun  to  thit  syitfni  of  phltMeoi>hy.  ari^ord- 


d>  for  believing  in  the  realltj  i>r  any 
butiKrciptentmlndi,  perceived  Idem 
he  relstlona  al  those  iileu  »l(hoi 
ley  1«  ntgitTdeil  •«  the  founder  oi 
m  ideillim.  According  h>  thia  nhllo 
r.  all  that  really  eilste  &  «plrlt,  or  thi 


Qod.     Mutter  don  not  eilit  In- 
dependently ot  our  tenutlDni  op  Idau,  but 

duceJ  by  tlia  operation  of  Oio  Deity  npon 


rquallr  rtAl  ortdckl;  buitheyHtBofMng  kuiJHii 


Idaallri  (I-dfiMit),  n.    One  who  holdi  Uie 

docliine  ot  IdMllon. 
lOMkUrtlc  (i-d^'il-liflk).  a.     RctaUng  or 

pertaining  lo  the  doctrine  of  ideailm  or  to 


Ideala  of  beauty  and  perfection. 
IdMOmUML   IdaftllHtlOIl  ([-d^Ulc-**- 

act  of'  making  Ideal. 
IdwUlie,IdMUlaeO'<l^>>-li).  ■"  P»l-  ^  PP 

ideatiaa;  ppr.  idetUizifia,  To  make  ideal; 
to  give  rami  Co  In  acconuiice  with  any  pre- 
coQcelvfid  ideals  to  embody  lu  in  ideal  form. 


IdMllM.IdMLlUeCi-de'al-liXvi.    To  form 

Ideala 
IdMllnr,  IdMll««r  <l-di'al-Ii4rX  n.    One 

who  Ideal  lie>:  an  Ideoliit 
Ide&llynde'ai-U).aJi.  Inau  ideal  manner; 

Intellectually;  mentally;  In  idea. 
IdailositB  (l-dfa-lugX  n.  One  gtven  to  lorm 
Ideali;  a  theorilt;  adreamsr. 


fancy. -1 
retain  Br._ 
Dontlr  in  t» 

IdUitfon  {1 


ro  form  in  idea;  lo 
:  mentally  »  aa  to 


- .-  ..ilnd  tor  forming  Ideal;  the  eiercliaot 
thiitaculty:  theegtibllahmeutotidlttlnct 
mental  repiwentatlon  or  Idea  of  an  object 


IdMttlOIlAl  (I-d$.k'>hon-al),  a.  Pertalnlnn 
to  the  faculty  of  ideation,  or  thecierciie  ot 
thii  faculty.  'I  haie  hitherto  ipoken  of 
prepoueuloni  aa  ideatumat  atatea.'  Con- 
Umporary  Kce, 


IdmiTdMnX    IL.) 

IdeatleO-dtDtlk), 


a.    S*DM  aa  /itenfittt'. 


IDEOOtlAfnT 

idea-      It   la  an    Identical    propoaitlun  Id 
phyiica,  that  the  whole  It  equal  to  iti  parti. 

IdWtlatUy  (l-den'tik-al-ll).  adt.    In  an 

IdeoUOfclllMi  (l-den'Uk-al-ne»l  n.     Th» 
atata  ur  quality  of  being  identical;  aame- 

Idaaaflable  (l-den'U-fl-a-bl),  a.     That  mar 
be  Identifed. 
Identlflattlon  (1-den'tl-fl-k*">honV  n.    Th* 

tbe  itate  of  being  f^ntined. 

IdsntUy  (l-den'tl-fT),  b.(.  prrt.  A  pp.  fdnUi- 

fltd;  ppr.  idtntifymif-    [t-  vUtu,  tbe  Nune, 
and  facio.  to  maks,]    I.  Tumake  lo  be  til* 

aa  to  make  one;  lo  treat  aa  hailng  th* 


2  Todetennlna 


eitect.  Ac 

tindf  Tilood,  Ul*| 


eitabllih  the  IdeuUty  of, 
5ve  t«  be  the  un>e  oltli 
•ed  or  claimed ;  ai.  the 


to  llie  metaphyaical  theory  otSchelllr«;  tl 
eyilem  or  doctrine  ot  identity.     Ree  and 

[a8ntlt7  0-den'tl-tl).n.  [LL.  iitentitej.  F 
ufenfirf.  trom  L.  id™,  the  ume.i  I.  Tl 
aUte  or  onallty  of  being  Identical;  lam 
neu.  ai  dliliuguiihed  from 


if  being  the  ai 
d  or  claim-' 

»i(i(y  of  itolon  goodi — i 

lubject  throughont  Iti  eilitence;  our  being 

to  the  eaS'ol  lite  while  the  matter  at  tbe 
body,  the  d{n>□>itlon^  hablu,  and  Ihougtata 
ot  the  mind  are  continnally  changing  — 
Iriat  <if  identily.  In  ;iAtiiK 
'-•'  '-'—'-■—■ jwhk-li 

that  the  twoelemenU  ot  thouulit,  obJectlT« 
and  •ubJecdvB,  are  abaolutely  one;  that 
mitlerind  mind  an  oppoalla  poleaof  tin 
aama  InAnlts  eubitance;  and  that  creation 
and  the  Creator  am  one.  FUminff.  —  /Vin- 
cipU  tl!  idmlUy,  lo  pliflaa.  tbe  prlnclpl* 
that  a  thlni  la  what  It  l>  and  not  another. 
flubiUntial^  the  aama  ai  the  PriaeiiiU  if 
COHlrQdi€iiotl, 

Ideocnplt  (ide-O-mf).  n.  A  character 
■jnitol,  or  figure  which  auggvni  the  Idea  of 
an  ohjeet  wKhuut  eipreulng  ita  name. 

Ideocnpble,IdMcnphleil(id'i4-gTarilc 
id'^grarik-al),  a.  lOr.  idea,  an  Idea,  and 
ffraphs.  writing.]  1.  BaprflBentlng  ideaa  In- 
dependently of  Bonnda;  tpeciacaTly,  a  tem 
applied  to  that  mode  of  wrltlna  which,  by 
meana  of  anubola.  flgnra,  or  hieroglyphlca. 
auinceeta  the  Idea  of  an  obtect  without  tt- 
presfilng  ita  name.  Part  of  the  ChlDeaa  char- 


IdMtgTMMMllr  (id'e.&«l 
In  an  lileiqrraphic  niinner 


he  andent  Bgyptfa 
'e.&«rahk-al-U).  ■<< 


lt«lt  «,d 

de«  peK- 

.edbythee 

i„d.  or 

which  the  term)  ut  the  a 

iil'lect  and  the  prt- 

hud  wriUn 

(  a;.d  the  like. 

Fate,  tkr. 

tat,  tall; 

me,  met,  h* 

;      pin 

,pln;      nste.  not,  mit«; 

tUbe.  tub,  bull; 

oil,  pound; 

h,  3c  abune 

J.  Re  to> 

IDBOLOOICAL 
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IDLER 


Ideological (ia'«-6.1oJ"ikalX a.  PerUinlng 
to  ideology. 

I  would  willingly  have  .  .  .  pertevered  to  the  end 
in  the  same  ab^uiience  which  1  have  hitherto  ob- 
served from  uUoioffictti  diicu»Moot.       y.  S.  MUt. 

Ideologist  (id-«^roJittX  n,  l.  one  who 
treaU  of  ideas;  one  who  indoUrM  in  ideas  or 
theories:  one  who  fabricates  ideal  schemes. 
2.  One  who  believes  in  or  advocates  the  doc- 
trines of  ideologv. 

IdeolOCr  (id-^'o-JiX  n.  [Idea,  and  Or. 
toffos.]  The  science  of  ideas  or  of  mind;  a 
term  applied  by  the  later  disciples  of  Um 
French  philosopher  Condillao  to  the  history 
and  evolutions  of  human  ideas,  considered 
as  so  many  successive  modes  of  certain  ori- 
ginal or  transformed  sensations ;  that  sys- 
tem of  mental  philosophy  which  exclusively 
derives  our  knowledge  from  sensatioa 

Ideo-motlon  (id'd-6-m6-shon),  n.  I  n  phytioL 
motion  arising  from  a  dominant  idea, 
neither  voluntary  nor  purely  reflex.    See 

iDSO-lfOTUR. 

Ideo-motor  (id'd-^mdt'6rX  n.  In  phytioL 
a  name  given  by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  muscular 
movements,  the  result  of  complete  engross- 
ment by  an  idea,  which  he  regards  as  auto- 
matic, although  originating  in  the  cere- 
brum. 

Idee  (idzX  n.  pt  (L  idut.  the  ides.  ]  In  the 
ancient  Roman  calendar  the  13th  of  Jan- 
uary, February,  April,  June.  August,  Sep- 
tember, Noviimber.  and  December,  and  the 
16th  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October. 
Eight  days  in  each  month  are  sometimes 
caUed  by  this  name,  but  only  one  should 
strictly  receive  it.  the  others  being  reckoned 
as  so  many  days  before  the  ides. 

A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of  March. 

SMaJk. 

UeetOdest).    [L]'  That  is. 

Idlooniay  (i-di-ok'n-si).  n.  [Or.  idio§,  pro- 
per, peculiar  to  one's  self,  and  kratis,  mix- 
ture, temperament,  from  kerannymi,  to 
mix.  1  Peculiarity  of  constf  tution*.  that  tem- 
perament or  state  of  constitution  which  is 
peculiar  to  a  person;  idiosyncrasy. 

Idlooratlcv  Idtooratloal  (i'di-d-krat'^ik, 
i'di-^krank-al),  a.  Peculiar  in  consUtu- 
tion;  idiosyncratic. 

Idiocy  (i'di-o -si),  n.  (Or.  ididUia,  See 
IPIOT.]  The  state  of  being  an  idiot;  na- 
tural absence  or  marked  defect  of  under- 
standing. 

I  will  undertake  to  convict  a  man  of  idtxy  if  he 
can  not  tee  the  proof  that  three  *ns!^  **^  *  triangle 
are  ev|ual  to  two  right  angles.  f".  tV.  Rsbtrtsett. 

IdloelectrlC(l'di-6-«-lek''trik).  a.  (Or.  idio$, 
separate  from  others,  peculiar  to  one's  self, 
and  R  eUetric.  ]  Electric  by  virtue  of  its  own 
peculiar  properties,  or  manifesting  electri- 
city in  its  natural  state:  said  of  substances. 

Idlom^i'di-oro),n.  (Fr.t<lw»m«,L.  id*ama,f rom 
Or.  ididina,  from  irfios.  proper,  or  peculiar 
to  one's  self. )  1.  A  moae  of  expression  pe- 
culiar to  a  language;  peculiarity  of  expres- 
sion or  phraseology;  a  phrase  stamped  by 
the  usage  of  a  language  or  of  a  writer  with 
a  signincation  other  than  Ita  grammatical 
or  logical  one. 

And  to  Just  uti»mu  ftx  ovr  doabcful  speech.     Pritr. 
Every  good  writer  has  much  idiant,      Laudor. 

2.  The  genius  or  peculiar  cast  of  a  language. 

He  followed  their  language,  but  did  not  comply 
with  the  idi«m  et  ow%.  Dryden. 

S.  Dialect;  peculiar  form  or  variety  of  lan- 
guage.—/<f  torn.  Idiotiam,  Mr  Marsh  would 
disUnguish  these  words  as  follows,  but  the 
aecond  of  them  is  really  little  used,  idiom 
generally  being  employed  instead.  Idiom 
may  be  employed  loosely  and  figuratively 
as  a  synonym  of  language  or  dialect,  but 
in  its  proper  sense  it  signifies  the  totality 
of  the  general  rules  of  construction  which 
characterise  the  syntax  of  a  particular  lan- 
guage and  distinguish  it  from  that  of  other 
tongues.  Idiotigm,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  be  taken  to  denote  the  systematic 
exemption  of  particular  wonis.  or  combi- 
nations of  partictilar  words,  from  the  gen- 
eral syntactical  rules  of  the  language  to 
which  they  belong;  or,  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  we  may  apply  the  same  term  to 
phrases  not  constructed  according  to  native 
etymology  and  syntax,  and  whose  meaning 
is  purely  arbitrary  and  conventional,  and 
then  they  would  properly  be  styled  special 
idiotiMtnt.  In  a  general  way.  the  idiom  of  a 
language  consist  in  those  regular  and  uni- 
form laws  of  grammatical  construction 
which  characterize  its  syntax;  its  idiotisms 
are  abnormal  and  individual  departures  not 
only  from  universal  grammar,  but  from  its 
own  idiom. 


Idlom&Uc,  Idlomatiloal(i'di-d  mat'ik.  i'dl- 

d-mafikal),  a.  Peculiar  to  a  language;  per- 
taining to  tile  particular  genius  or  modes  of 
expression  which  belong  to  a  language;  as, 
an  idioinatie  phrase. 

Milton  mistakes  the  iditmaticai  vo/e  and  meaning 
of '  mundJtia:.'  T.  lyarton. 

IdlomatloaUy  (i'di-«-mat1k-alIi).  adv.  In 
an  idiomatic  manner;  according  to  the 
idiom  of  a  language. 

IdiopatlietlO(Pdi-d-pa-thet^).a.  ReUUng 
to  iaiopathy;  idiopathic 

IdlopatiieUcally  (i'dl-d-pa-thet^'ik-al-liX 
adv.    Same  as  fdiopathicaUy. 

Idlop&tblO  (i'di-d-path'MkX  a.  (See  IDIO- 
PATHT.1  Pertaining  to  idiopathy;  indicat- 
ing a  disease  not  preceded  and  oocasioned 
by  any  other  disease:  opposed  to  tympto- 
matie. 

Idlop&tllloal(fdi-^pAth''ik^aXa.  Same  as 
Idiopathic. 

IdlcmathloaUyO'di-^-path^ik^d-ux  adv. 
In  the  manner  ot  an  idiopathic  disease;  not 
sym  ptomatically. 

UttOIMltbyO-di-op'a-thiXn.  [Or.  idMW.  pro- 
per, peculiar,  and  pathoc,  suffering,  disease, 
from  pa$ek6,  to  suffer.)  1.  An  idiopathic 
state  or  condition  of  disease:  a  morbid  state 
or  condition  not  preceded  and  occasioned 
by  any  other  disease.— 2.  A  peculiar  or  in- 
dividual characteristic  or  affection. 

Men  are  so  fuU  of  their  own  fancies  and  idic- 
pttthut  that  they  scarce  have  the  civility  to  inter- 
change any  worcu  with  a  stramger.     Dr.  H.  M»rt. 

IdlO-repulllve  (i'di-d-rd-puls^ivl  a.  Re- 
pulsive by  itself;  as,  the  ufto-repumM  power 
of  heat 

IdlosynoracF  (i'di-6-sin''kra-siX  n.  [Or. 
idiM^  proper,  tyn^  with,  and  hratit^  tem- 
perament I  A  peculiarity  of  mental  or  phy- 
sical constitution  or  temperament;  charac- 
teristic susceptibility;  characteristic  belong- 
ing to  and  distinguishing  an  individuu; 
idlocrasy. 

Not  only  is  there  but  one  way  of  d0ing  things 
rightly,  but  there  is  only  one  wnyof  steittf  them,  and 
that  is  seeing  the  whole  of  them,  without  any  choice. 
or  more  intense  perception  of  one  point  than  another, 
owing  to  our  special  tdi»syncrasits>  Rnskin. 

Idloeynoratlc,  Idloiyiioratloal(i'di-6-8in- 

kraf^ik.  i'dl-d-sin-krafik-alX  a.  ReUUng 
to  idiosyncrasy;  of  peculiar  temper  or  dis- 
position. 

Idiot  <i'di-ot),  n.  [L.  tdioea.  Or.  i/diAtU,  a  pri- 
vate, vulgar,  unskilled  person,  from  iaio9^ 
private  or  one's  own,  peculiar  to  one's  self, 
strange;  Sp.  and  It  idtota,  Fr.  idioi.  \  l.f  One 
wholly  taken  up  with  his  own  affairs;  a  pri- 
vate person,  as  opposed  to  one  in  a  public 
office. 

St.  Austin  afllrmed  that  the  plain  ^aces  of  Scrip- 
ture are  sufficient  to  all  laka,  and  all  idMts  or  pri- 
vate persons.  Jfr.  Tmytor. 

2.  t  An  unlearned,  ignorant,  or  foolish  per- 
son; one  unwise. 

Christ  was  received  of  idiots,  of  the  vulgar  people, 
and  of  the  simpler  sort.  Bftunt. 

8.  A  human  being  destitute  of  reason  or  the 
ordinary  intellectual  powers  of  man;  one 
who  is  bom  totally  deficient  in  understand- 
ing or  who  has  lost  it  through  sickness,  so 
as  to  have  no  ludd  intervals,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  lunatic,  who  has  lucid  In- 

Idlot  (i'di-ot),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling an  idiot;  afflicted  with  idiocy;  idiotic. 

The  Ule  of  Betty  Foy, 
The  idi0l  mother  of  an  idiot  boy.  Byron. 

Idlptcy  (i'dl-ot-siX  fi.  State  of  being  an 
idiot;  idiocy. 

Idlothalamui,    IdloUiaUmons  (idM-d- 

thal'^a-mus),  a.  (Or.  idioc^  peculiar,  and 
thaiamo9,  a  receptacle.]  In  ooi.  having  a 
different  colour  or  texture  from  the  thallus: 
a  term  used  in  speaking  of  llchena 

Idiotic  IdiOtlc»l(i-di-otak,  i-di-ofik-al),a. 
l.t  Peculiar;  plain;  simple.— 2.  Like  or  re- 
lating to  an  idiot;  foolish;  sottish. 

IdloUcally  (idi-ot'ik-al-UX  odv.  In  an  idi- 
otic manner;  foolishly. 

Idlotioon  (i-di-ot'ik-on),  n.  [Or.  idi6iikon^ 
from  idiot,  proper  to  one's  self.  ]  A  dictionary 
confined  to  a  particular  dialect,  or  contain- 
ing words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  one  part 
of  a  country. 

IdloUlh  (i'di-ot-ishX  a.  Like  an  idiot;  par- 
taking  of  idiocy;  foolish. 

IdlOtism  (i'di-ot-izmX  n.  [Fr.  idiotitme; 
Or.  iduttismot,  a  form  of  speech  taken 
from  the  vulgar,  from  idio$,  peculiar  to 
one's  self.)  1.  An  idiom;  a  peculiarity  of 
expression;  a  mode  of  expression  peculiar 
to  a  language;  an  abnormal  departure  from 


See 


the  grammar  or  usages  of  a  language, 
under  Idiom. 

Scholars  sometimes  .  .  .  give  terminations  and 
idtctisms  suiuble  to  their  native  language  unto  words 
newly  invented.  Sir  St.  J  fats. 

2.  Idiocy.  'Mere  ignorance  or  idioiitm,* 
Sha/tetbury. 

IdiOtlse  (i'di-ot-Iz),  v.i.    To  become  stupid. 

IdiOtry  (rdi-ot-ri),  n.    Idiocy.    [Rare.] 

IdlOtype  (i'di-^tfp).  n.  [Or.  idio»,  peculiar, 
and  typot,  impression.  ]  In  ehiem.  (a)  a 
term  applied  by  Outhrie  to  bodies  derived 
by  replacement  from  the  same  substance, 
including  the  typical  substance  itself.  Am- 
monia, for  example,  Is  idiotypic  with  ethv- 
lamine,  phenylamine,  and  all  the  organic 
bases  derived  from  it  by>  substitution,  and 
these  are  idiotypic  one  with  the  other.  (6)  A 
term  applied  by  Wackenroder  to  certain 
non-cnrstalline  organic  bodies  which,accord- 
ing  to  his  observations,  exhibit  certain  simi- 
larities of  structure.     WatU. 

IdlOtyxdc  (i'di-d-tip'^ikX  a.  In  chem.  having 
the  nature  or  character  of  an  idiotype. 

Idle  a'dl).  a.  [A.  Sax.  fdel.  vain,  empty,  idle; 
D.  ijdcl,  O.  Sax.  idol,  O.  HO.  ital,Q.  eitel,  idle; 
from  root  meaning  to  shine  (Skr.  idh.  Or. 
aith6,  to  bumX  hence  vain.  ]  1.  Not  engaged 
in  any  occupation  or  employment;  unoc- 
cupied; Inactive;  doing  nothing. 

Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idte  f    Mat.  xx.  6. 

2.  Slothful;  given  to  rest  and  ease;  averse  to 
labour  or  employment;  lasy;  as.  an  idle  man; 
an  idle  fellow.— 3.  Affording  leisure;  vacant; 
not  occupied;  as,  idle  time;  idle  hours.— 
4.  Remaining  unused;  unemployed. 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung.  Mittoti. 

6.  Producing  no  effect;  useless;  vain;  inef- 
fectual; frmtless;  as,  idle  rage. 

Down  their  idle  weapons  dropped.  Milton. 

His  hand  the  good  man  fastens  on  the  skies. 
And  bids  earth  roll,  nor  fecb  her  id/e  whirl.  Yohh£. 

e.  t  Unfruitful ;  barren ;  not  productive  of 

r[>d.    'Antres  vast  and  deserts  uiie.'  Shttk. 
Trifilng;  of  no  importance;  irrelevant; 
as,  an  idle  story;  an  idle  reason. 

Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak  they  shall 
give  an  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  Judgment. 

Mat.  xii.  36. 

—Idle  VDomi*,\  worms  which  were  believed 
to  breed  in  the  fingers  of  an  idle  person. 

Keep  thy  hands  in  thy  muff,  and  warm  the  idle 
worms  in  thy  fingers'  ends.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

Shakspere  has  reference  to  this  belief  in 
the  following  passage:— 


Her  waggoner,  a  smxll  gray-coated  gnat, 

">ig  a; 
Prick'd  from  tne  UiMyJltiger  of  a  maid. 


3?l 


Not  hauso  big  as  a  round  uttle  wot-m 


y. 

Ut 


Ram.  and  yuL  L  4. 

—  Idle,  Lazy.     To  be  idle  is  to  be  unem- 

Sloyed,  or  to  shirk  one's  proper  tasks  and 
uties,  and  do  nothing  useful;  to  be  Uuu  is 
to  have  a  strong  repugnance  to  physical 
effort,  and  especially  industrious  employ- 
ment An  industrious  man  may  be  icUe  but 
he  cannot  be  <a«y. —Stn.  Unoccupied,  un- 
employed, vacant,  inactive,  indolent,  slug- 
gisn,  slotiiful,  useless,  ineffectual,  futile, 
frivolous,  vain,  trifling,  unprofitable,  unim- 
portant 

Idle  (I'dl).  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  idled;  ppr.  idling. 
To  lose  or  spend  time  in  inaction  or  without 
being  employed  in  business. 

Idle  O'dlX  V- 1  To  spend  in  idleness;  to  waste; 
to  consume:  generally  followed  by  away;  as, 
to  idle  avHiy  time. 

If  you  have  but  an  hour,  will  yoo  improve  that  hour 
Instead  of  idlutg  it  ohm^  I  ChestsrJieU. 

Idleheaded  (I'dl-hed-edX  a.  {MJle  and 
Aeod.  ]  L  Foolish ;  tmreasonable.  — '  Idle- 
headed  seekers.'  Carew.—i.  Delirious;  in- 
fatuated.   [Rare.] 


V  Estrange. 
I  Idly.     Bp. 


Upon  this  loss  she  feU  idleAeaded. 
Idlldprt  a'dl-li),  adv.    Same  1 

Idleneie  (I'dl-nesV  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  idle,  in  the  various  senses 
of  that  word;  inactivity;  slothfulness;  use- 
lessness;  triviality;  unprofitableness:  worth- 
lessness.  'Either  to  have  it  sterile  with 
idleneet  or  manured  with  industry.'    Shak. 

Through  idleness  of  the  hands  the  house  droppeth 
through.  Eccl.  x.  18. 

—Love  in  idUnete,  the  fiower  Viola  tricolor. 
Shak. 

Idlepated  (I'dl-pAt-ed).  a.  Idleheaded; 
stupid. 

Idler  (Idldr),  n.  l.  One  who  does  nothing; 
one  who  spends  his  time  in  inaction  or 
without  being  engaged  in  business ;  a  laxy 
person;  a  sluggard.  2.  Kaut.  a  person  on 
board  a  ship  who.  Ijecause  liable  to  constant 
day  duty,  is  not  required  to  keep  night- 


ch.cAain;     eh.  Sc.  locA;     g.  ^;      I  job;     A,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  slfi^,     TH,  tAen;  th,  fAin;     w,  trig;     wh,  wAig;    xh,  arure. -See  Ket. 
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watch.— 8.  In  maeh.  an  idle- wheel  (which 
seeX 
IdleBliy,t  n.    An  idle  or  lazy  person. 

Those  '  nihil  Sf^entes,'  idUsdys,  or  *  male  agcntes,' 
ill  spenders  of  their  time.  lyhtttoek. 

IdlesB,  Idleeset  (idlesX  n.    Idleness. 

The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idUsse  all ; 
Kni(;ht  and  pafe  and  household  squire, 
Loiter'd  through  the  lofty  hall, 
Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire.      Sir  It^.  Scott. 

Idle-wheel  (I'dl-whdl).  n.  In  meek,  a  car- 
rier-wheel; a  wheel  (c)  placed  between  two 
others  (A  and  b)  for  the  purpose  simply  of 
transferring  the  motion  from  one  axis  to 
the  other  without  change  of  direction.    If 


c 

Idle-wheeL 

A  and  B  were  in  contact  they  would  revolTO 
in  opposite  directions;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  intermediate  aods  of  o  they  revolve 
in  the  same  direction,  and  without  any 
change  of  the  velocity-ratio  of  the  pair. 
Idly  (idli).  adv.  1.  In  an  idle  manner ;  la- 
zily; sluggishlv;  uselessly;  in  a  tiifling  way; 
carelessly;  vainly;  ineffectually. 

A  shillinif  spent  id(y  by  a  fool  may  be  saved  by  a 
wiser  person.  FranJktin. 

Ainu  I — that  worn-out  word. 
So  id(j  spoken,  and  so  coldly  heard.    L*rd  Lyttou. 

Let  this  and  other  allegations*  suitable  unto  it. 
cease  to  bark  any  longer  id(y  against  the  truth. 

Hookfr. 

Idoorase  (i'dd-kr&s),  ^  [Or.  eido9,  form, 
and  krans,  mixture.]  A  mineral,  the  ve- 
surian  of  Werner,  sometimes  massive,  and 
very  often  in  shining  prismatic  crystals.  Its 
primitive  form  is  a  four-sided  prism  with 
square  bases.  It  is  found  near  Vesuvius  in 
unaltered  rocks  ejected  by  the  volcano; 
also  in  primitive  roclcs  in  various  other  lo- 
calities. Called  also  Vemvian  or  Pyrami- 
dal Garnet,  and  differing  from  common 
garnet  chiefly  in  form. 

Idol  (i'dol),  n.  [Fr.  idole,  L.  idolum,  Or. 
eiddlon,  from  eidos,  form,  eidd,  to  see.] 
1. 1  An  image,  shape,  or  representation  of 
anything. 

Pallas  her  favours  varied,  and  addressed 

An  uM  that  Iphiliima  did  present 

In  structure  or  her  every  lineament.      Cha/man. 

2.  An  image  of  a  divinitv;  a  representation 
or  s}rrabol  of  a  deitv  made  or  consecrated  as 
an  object  of  worship. 

AU  the  gods  of  the  nations  are  idois.     Ps.  xcvi  5. 

8.  Any  person  or  thing  on  which  we  strongly 
set  oar  affections;  that  to  which  we  are  ex- 
cessively, often  improperly,  attached. 

An  idol  is  any  thing  which  usurps  the  place  of  Cod 
in  the  hearts  of  his  rational  creatures.      5.  Miller. 

4.  A  false  notion  or  conception;  prejudice: 
erroneous  opinion ;  fallacv.  '  The  idol»  of 
preconceived  opinion.'  Coieridge.  [This  last 
sense  of  the  word  idol  is  due  to  Bacon,  who 
used  idolon  in  the  same  wav  as  Plato  the  Or. 
eidolon,  though  Bacon  himself  does  not 
seem  to  have  used  the  English  equivalent 
idol.  Bacon  divided  the  fallacies  or  mis- 
conceptions that  beset  mankind  into  four 
classes :  1,  idols  of  the  tribe  {idola  f nftiuiX 
fallacies  incident  to  humanity  in  general; 
2,  idols  of  the  den  (idola  speaui),  misap- 
prehensions traceable  to  the  peculiar  men- 
tal or  bodily  constitution  of  the  indivi- 
dual; 3,  idols  of  the  marketplace  (idola/nri), 
errors  due  to  the  influence  of  mere  wonts  or 
phrases;  4,  Idols  of  the  theatre  (uio/a  theatri), 
errors  due  to  the  prevalence  of  imperfect 
philosophical  systems  or  misleading  meUiods 
of  demonstration.  ] 

Idolastre,t  n.    An  idolater.     Chauctn'. 

Idolater  (i-dol'at-6rX  n.  [Fr.  idolatre,  L. 
idoMatra,  Or.  eiddlolatrfe,  an  idol-worship- 
per. See  Ldolatrt]  1.  A  worshipper  of 
idols;  one  who  pays  divine  honours  to  im- 
ages, statues,  or  representations  of  anything 
made  by  hands;  one  who  worships  as  a 
deity  that  which  is  not  Ood;  a  pagan.— 
2.  An  adorer;  a  great  admirer. 

Jonson  was  an  idoltUtr  of  the  ancients.         Hurd. 

Idolatress  (l-dol'at-res),  n.  A  female  wor- 
shipper of  idols. 

That  tixorious  kjnj?  whose  heart,  though  large. 

Bcniiildl  by  fair  laeUatrtssts,  fell 

To  idols  foiiL  Milton. 


IdOlatrlcalt  (I-dol-at'rlk-al).  a.  Tending  to 
idolatry.  'No  tdotoCricoi  sacrifice.' Hooper. 

Idolatllie  (i-dorat-riz),  v.i.  To  worship 
idols;  to  practise  idolatiy. 


And  as  the  Persians  did  id^iatriju 


Unto  the  sun. 


IV.  Brcmme. 


Idolatrlse  (l-dorat-ilz),  %.%.  To  adore;  to 
worship. 

Idolatrous  (l-dol'at-msX  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  idolatry;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  ido- 
latnr  or  of  the  worship  of  false  gods ;  con- 
sisting In  the  worship  of  idols;  as,  ufoto- 
ttou*  worship. 

The  Saxons  were  a  sort  of  idolatrous  pagans. 

TiriH/^. 

2.  Ck>nsisting  in  or  partaking  of  an  excessive 
attachment  or  reverence;  as,  an  idolatnnM 
veneration  for  antiquity. 

IdolatrOttSly  (I-dorat-rus-ll).  adv.  In  an 
idolatrous  manner;  with  excessive  rever- 
ence. 

Idolatry  (I-dorat-ri),  n.  (Fr.  idolatrie;  L. 
idololairia;  Or.  eiddlolatreta — eidolon,  idol, 
and  latreuo,  to  woi'ship  or  serve.]  L  The 
worship  of  idols,  images,  or  anything  made 
bv  hands,  or  which  is  not  Ood;  the  worship 
of  some  inanimate  object.  '  The  dark  tdoto- 
tries  of  alienated  Judah.'    Milton. 

Idolatry  is  not  onljr  an  accounting  or  worshipping 
that  for  Ood  which  is  not  God,  but  it  is  also  a  wor- 
shipping the  true  Cod  in  a  way  unsuitable  to  his  na- 
ture, and  particularly  by  the  mediation  of  images 
and  corporeal  resemblances.  Smiik. 

2.  Excessive  attachment  to  or  veneration  for 
any  person  or  thing,  or  that  which  borders 
on  adoration. 

I  loved  the  man  (Shakspere).  and  do  honour  his 
memory  on  this  side  idolatry  as  much  as  arnr. 

B.  yonscn. 

Uol-flre  (rdol-flrX  n.  a  Are  burned  in 
honour  or  on  the  altar  of  an  idol.  '  A  wind 
to  puff  your  idol-fires. '    Tennyson. 

Idoiisht  O'dol-ish}.  a.  idolatrous.  '  Idol- 
i$h  temples.'    MilUm. 

IdoUsm  (i'dol-izm),  n.  The  worship  of  idols. 
[Rare.] 

How  wilt  thou  reason  with  them,  how  refute 
Their  idolisms,  traditions,  paradoxes?   Milton. 

Idolist  (rdol-istX  n.  A  worshipper  of 
images.     '  Idolists  and  atheists.'    MUton. 

Idolise  n'dol-iz).  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  idolized; 
ppr.  idolizing.  1.  To  worship  as  an  idol:  to 
make  an  idol  of;  as,  the  Egyptians  idolized 
the  ibis.— 2.  To  love  to  excess;  to  love  or 
reverence  to  adoration;  as.  to  idolize  gold; 
to  idolize  children;  to  idolize  a  hero. 

IdoUset  (i'dol-Iz),  r.t.  To  practise  Idol- wor- 
ship. '  To  ufoZtse  after  the  manner  of  Egypt' 
Faxrhaim. 

IdOlizer  (yAo\-\z-hT\  n.  One  who  idolizes; 
one  who  loves  to  reverence.  '  An  idolizer  of 
antiquity.'    Warlnirton. 

Idolotilast  (I-dol'o-klast),  n.  [Or.  eiddlon,  an 
idol,  and  klaC,  to  break.]  An  idol  or  image- 
breaker;  an  iconoclast.    Hare. 

IdOlOUSt  (i'dol-us),  a.    Idolatroua 

Idol-Shell  (i'dol-shel),  n.    A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  shells  of  the  genus  Am- 
Sullarla  (which  see). 
Ol-worship  O'dol-w6r-8hlp),  n.   The  wor- 
ship of  idols  or  images. 

Idoneons  (i-dO'nS-usX  a.  [L.  idoneus,  pro- 
per, suitable.]  Fit;  suitable;  proper;  con- 
venient; adequate.    [Rare.] 

The  idoneous  vehicle  of  abuse  against  the  Estab- 
lishment. Coleridge. 

Idrlalln,  Idrlallne(id'ri-a-llnx  n.  A  fusible 
inflammable  substance  containing  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  obtained  from  idrla- 
Ute. 

Idrialite  (Id'rl-a-lit).  n.  A  massive  and 
opaque  mineral  with  greasy  lustre,  greenish 
or  brownish  -  black  colour,  and  blackish 
streak  Inclining  to  red.  It  is  found  In  the 
quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  in  Camiola. 

Idyl.  Idyll  (i'dll).  n.  [L.  idyUium,  Or.  eidyl- 
Iton,  supposed  to  be  from  eidos,  form.  ]  A 
short  poem,  of  which  the  object,  or  at  least 
the  necessary  accompaniment,  is  said  to  be 
a  vivid  and  simple  representation  of  ordi- 
nar>'  objects  in  pastoral  nature  or  of  scenes 
or  events  of  pastoral  life ;  as,  the  idyls  of 
Theocritus.  Among  the  Idyls  in  Enjzlish 
poetry  may  be  ranked  Ooldsmlth's  Deserted 
Villntfe.  Bums's  Cottar's  Saturday  Xight,&c. 

Idyllic  a-dU'lk),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  idyls 
or  pastoral  poetry. 

leld,  v.L  An  old  contraction  of  yield  in  the 
phrase  'Ood  ield  you.'    See  Yield,  v.t  L 

ler-oe  (^rf/),  n.  [OaeL  iar,  after,  ogha, 
grandchild.]  A  great-grandchild.    [Scotch.] 

Till  hi«.  Vice  curlic  l")lin\  trr-,^, 

NVhcM  chltinji  life  n.u-  niair  fchall  flow, 

The  Idit  sad  mournful  rites  bestow.  Bums. 


lercnnanoyCi'^i'-o-man-si),  n.  Same  as  Hier^ 
omancy. 

U  (if),  com.  [A.  Sax.  O.  R  and  8c.  gif,  if;  O.  O. 
ilm,  Q.  oh,  if.  whether;  Ooth.  iba,  whether, 
jotet,  if ;  IceL  ^,  if,  which  seems  allied  to 
ifa,  <A»,  to  doubt,  Sw.  j^,  a  doubt  The 
8U0|^tion  made  by  Home  Tooke  that  if 
or  gif  is  the  Imperative  of   the  verb  to 

five,  though  plausible,  is  controverted  by 
he  form  of  the  particle  in  other  Teutooic 
languages.]  1.  A  particle  used  to  introduce  a 
conditional  sentence,  equal  to— in  case  that, 
granting  that,  supposing  that,  allowing  that. 

l/"  diou  be  the  Son  of  God.  roaimand  that  these 
stones  be  made  bread.  Bf aL  iv.  3. 

2.  Whether :  in  dependent  clanses.  'Uncer- 
tain, if  by  augury  or  chance.'   Dryden. 
She  doubts  t/two  and  two  make  four.       Prior. 

If  was  formerlv  often  followed  by  tikat;  aa, 
i^  that  John  shall  arrive  in  season.  I  will 
send  him  with  a  message. 

nSBath  (i-fath'),  adv.  AbbreviaUon  of  In 
Faith.  Indeed;  truly.  'J'/aith,  HI  eat 
nothing.'    Shak. 

ITecks  (i-feks').  An  exclamation  equiva- 
lent to  r/aith. 

Leon.  Art  thou  my  boyf 

Mam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Lton.  r/ecksi  Shmk. 

Ifarln,  n.  In  Celltic  myth,  the  Hades  of  the 
ancient  Oauls,  where  the  wicked  were  tor- 
tured by  being  chained  in  the  lairs  of  dragons, 
subjected  to  incessant  distillation  of  poisons, 
exposed  to  serpents  and  savage  beasts.  6x. 

IgauBOriC  (I*g&->A'HkX  a.  [Maiav  igaeura,  m. 
vomiting  nut,  the  strychnos  bean.]  The 
term  applied  to  an  acid  contained  in  very 
small  quantity  in  St  Ignatius'  bean,  in  nux 
vomica,  and  In  the  root  of  Strychnoe  coin- 
brina. 

lalOO  (ig^O),  n.  1.  Hie  name  given  by  the 
Esquimaux  to  a  hut  made  of  snow.  Hence — 


Igloo  or  Seal  s  House— ^own  ia  scctloa. 

2.  The  excavation  which  a  seal  makes  in  tbe> 
snow  over  Its  breathing-hole,  for  the  proteo> 
tion  of  its  young. 
U^arot  (ig-nri^X  n.    [it]    A  blockhead. 

It  was  intolerable  insolence  in  such  irnaroei  to  chal- 
lenge this  for  Popery,  which  they  imderstood  not. 

MouHta^'M. 

IfnatiUS'  Bean  (ig-ni'shus  benX  n.  See 
Saint  Ignatius'  Bkak. 

DmeOttS  (ig'nd-us),  a.  [L.  igneus,  from  ignig, 
fire,  allied  to  Skr.  agni.  Are  ]  1.  Pertaining 
to,  consisting  of,  having  the  nature  of.  tir 
resembling  Are;  as,  igneous  corpuscles .  ig- 
neotiM  meteors:  t^n^oiM  appearances.  —  2.  Pro- 
duced by  or  resulting  from  the  action  of 
fire;  as,  igneous  rocka 

Ignescent  (ig-nes'sentX  a.  [L.  igneseens.  i^ 
nescentis,  ppr.  of  igneseo,  to  become  flir, 
from  ignis,  fire]  Emitting  sparks  of  flrt* 
when  struck,  especially  with  steel ;  scintil- 
latins;  as.  innescent  stones. 

Ignesoent  (Ignes'sentV,  n.  Anything  that 
emits  sparks;  speclflcaily.  a  stone  or  mineral 
that  gives  out  sparks  when  struck,  e^teciaUy 
with  steel  or  iron. 

M/iny  other  stnne^.  besides  this  cUs^  of  ipnoaeentig. 


produce  a  real  scintilUtion  whca  struck  araina 

7>*t»M.  Tonrtrt9. 

IgniOOlist  (ig-nik'ol-bt).  n^  (L  f<7iiit.  Orv, 
and  colo,  to  worship  ]  A  worshipper  of  ftrci 

IgniferooS  (ig-nlf  *r-nsX  a.  [L  wnifrr-ig- 
His,  Are,  and /ero.  to  bear.]  Productng  Are. 

IgnifluOUS  (ig-nl'flausX  a.    [l^  igni^i 


I*te.  fitr,  fat,  fftU;        me,  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not.  mdve;       tObe,  tub,  bvOl;       oil,  pound;      tt,  8c.  abune;     S,  Sc.  f#». 


/ 


lanu,  tin,  usijluo,  to  Bon.]   FloiHDgwllh 

lgnity\  (Ig'nin).  n.I  pnl  A  pp.  ianijlcd; 
ppr.  ignifyind.    |L.  ifftit,  Bn.  uul/ocui,  lo 

IgnlCenolU  (Ig-nlJ'ao-iu).  a.     [L.  umii,  and 

erriOt  jT^Jxi,  to  Mriet,  prodDce.]  rnKluc^L 
Are:  u.  •  part  of  On  cnul  u(  thi  «nli 
ittuppoHd  tu  I*  iffnigritBut. 
InilpataUMtl«-aip'D-taa>X  n.     Fonrorer 
fli-e     (IUre,l 
I(iilpOtailt(lg;'nlp'o-l«it>,a.  [L-ignipoknt. 


Ill, I   Praldlnf 


■nd  pount,  DO' 


Iffmpotml.'    Pcpe. 

iiJw^- .- 

aicMororlWitUKt  ippean  fo  lh«  nlitht, 
musbof"  -■--™-  -"  -  -     - 

•of  thae, 

plUH.  or  nnu  lUenvit  vntei 

jirdi,  uiil  i>  gBoenlly  iupp< 

UncM  by  the  decumpoiltlon 

T«gfltable  lubttAruwi,  or  bj  the  wuiuuuuui 

sue!  which  •pontiuigaiiglv  Influne  In  tb« 

atooaphen    It  li  populATiy  known  bj  inch 

Co^K-atndU,  Ac, 
Inilta  (Ig-DlO,  1. 1  preL  ft  pp.  imittd:  ppr. 
^Uinv     [L.  iTBki.  8r».)    to  Wnille  or  Mt 

lati  H,  lo  wniti  chu- 


luUy;  ahamsrull). 


•tpmmtny  n^'oA-mt-nl),  K. 

ut.  Ekot,  ana  yntmtn^  iui  

iMmrDotat  L.fHii«M,to  luioir.  SaeKKuvt.) 
1.  PnbllB  dlvracai  iluune;  r«proacb;  dia- 


1f  dliRTace;  an  Ij^mlnloiu 
.t  A  itngla  IniUnca  of  iguomlDloiu 
Hcxbiuent.     Uaall 
ItnoiDYl  (Ig'nA-ml),  n.    An  abbrerlMlon  of 


tr«a.lDd.n(i.moro -111  wiartlBnotKnt  Si 

■  grand  jury  tormerly  made  on  a  bill  pr 
woted  lo  thBDi  (or  Inquiry,  when  Iher*  wi 
daC  erldence  to  luppurt  the  charsea,  a 
vtilcball  procsedlngi  were  ■topped,  and  tt 
aoruted  peraon  waa  diacharged.  Thephraj 


ICnonUM  {iK'nO-rai 

of  being  ignonnt : 


acqnalnUUH 


(Ig'nA-niit),  a.  [L  lenoratu,  i 
™™««,  ppr.  o(Bnoni,lob8  Ignorant.  » 
lHHOKKl  1.  DMtUu(<  o[  knowladae  in  ge 
eral,  or  vlth  regard  to  aome  particular;  u 
inatnictsd  or  uulnlonned ;  untaught ;  u 
enllilitoDed. 


.^J^.^- 

'roenl),  n.    The  act  at 
't  being  Ignored.    See 

Isnnolblat  (Ig-noa'i-t^l),  a.  (L.  igtmc 
from  igmnce.  to  pardon.)  Pardonabtt 
Unote)  (tg-natT,  o.    (L  ^pmiuj-iX  noi. 

'Xui;h  verr  i^noie  aod  contemptible  pn- 

Inim  (ig-wrn^i 

tian  language.]    Ai 


and  mdll).  The  co 
eulata}  ia  delicate  fo 
ed,  bang  caDgfat  b; 


tarhed  to  the  end  of  a  atick.     It  fa  of  ■ 

InutldB (Ig'-walii-dA), Ik |J!  g/avana.and 
Or.  lidm.  leaemblance.!  A  tamnr  of  lacer- 
tli  lab  repUlea  beionsing  to  that  group  which 
poaieaaaa  a  oaluineUa.  who»  vertebra  m 

mal  platna  oricaM.  The  taniliyli  proper^ 
raatnoted  to  arboraal  forma,  the  terreatrlal 
nnetm  tiQlonging  to  the  group  Agamldv. 
The  family  cnaracten  of  the  iDuanldae  are 
—bod;  rounded,  modenteir  thick,  aome- 
tlmea  laterally  cHnpreaaed  and  furnlthod 
wlUi  a  ridge,  Tertical  plato,  or  lenntad 
creat  alone  the  middle  line  of  the  baok  fron 
■noat  to  tij>  oi  tall,  tiiroat-pouch  or  dewlap 
Iguanldn  a 


beakima  and  without  leetb,  and  the  lower 
law  wu  notched  for  the  reeepUon  of  the 

lar^'and  broad,  (mplanted  In  lo 


>  feel,  but  Owen' 


Iliran»  n.  The  garb  worn  by  Mohammedaa 
pllgrlmft,  coniliUng,  for  men,  of  two  icaTfa, 
one  folded  round  U)a  lolni  and  the  other 


Jemis  thB  Saviour  nf  Uen,  oT  tor  la  hae 

*.  "ig:    "b,  wMg;    ih,  a 


IL- 
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ILLECEBROnS 


n-.  A  prefix,  the  form  of  in  when  used  in 
words  beginning  with  I  It  denotes  either 
a  negation  of  the  sense  of  the  simple  word, 
as  in  inegal ;  or,  as  the  proposition,  it  de- 
notes in,  to.  or  on,  or  merely  intensifies  the 
sense,  as  in  illuminate.  See  In-,  prefix. 
lid  (ildX  V- 1  An  old  contraction  of  yield  in 
the  phrase  'Ood  'ild  you.'  See  Yield,  v.t.  1. 
ne t  (il).  n.  [A  corruption  of  ax$le.]  A  walk 
or  alley  in  a  church  or  public  building. 
Pope. 

ne  f  (n).  n.  [A.  Sax.  egl,  egle,  an  ear  of  com; 
Prov.  O.  aiale,  eile.]  An  ear  of  com. 
neac  (il'e-ak),  a.  Same  as  lliae. 
nenm  (il'e-um).  n.  [Or.  eil6,  to  roll]  In 
aiML  the  lower  three-fifths  of  the  small  in- 
testine,  so  called  from  the  convolutions  or 
peristaltic  motions.  See  ItUettinal  Canal 
under  Intestinal. 

neiUI  (il'e-usX  n.  [L. ;  Or.  iieoi,  eileo$,  e 
severe  pain  In  the  intestines.  ]  1.  In  pathd. 
^a)  colic.  (6)  Iliac  passion.  See  under  ILIAO. 
2.  Intestinal  intussusception,  from  the  hv- 
pothesis  that  this  state  always  exists  m 
common  oolia 

nex  (I^eks),  n.   (L.,  the  holm-oak.]  A  genus 
of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  nat  order 
AquifouacesB  or  holly  tribe.     It  compre- 
hends about  160  species,  many  of  which  are 
natives  of  Central  America,  others  occur- 
ring throughout  the  tropical  and  temperate 
regiona  of  the  globe,  being  represented  least 
frequently  in  Africa  and  Australia.    Amonp; 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  are— i.  Aqui- 
folium  (or  common  holly— see  Holly);  the 
/.  baleariea  (the  broad-leaved  holly  of  Min- 
orca^ a  very   handsome  species;   the  /. 
vomttoria  of  North  America,  whose  leaves 
possess  strongly  marked  emetic  qualities: 
and  the  /.  paraguayengit,  whose  leaves  are 
consumed  m  large  quantities  in  South  Ame- 
rica, under  the  name  of  Paraguay  tea  or 
mati.    See  Paraouat  Tea. 
mac,  niacal  (il'iak,  ili'ak-al).  a.    [L.  Uia- 
cue,  from  Uia,  the  flank  or  small  intestines: 
Or.   eU6,  to  roll.]     1.   Pertaining   to  the 
ileum  or  lower  bowels.— 2.  Pertaining  to 
the  ilium  or  flank-bone.— /2uic  region,  the 
side  of  the  abdomen  between  the  ribs  and 
the  hips. — lliae  arteries,  the  arteries  formed 
by  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  near  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra.    They  divide  into  the 
external  iliac  and  internal  or  hypogastric 
arteries.  — lliae  passion,  a  form  of  colic, 
whose  symptoms  are  severe  griping  pain, 
vomiting  of  a  fecal  matter,  and  costiveness. 
accompanied  by  retraction  and  spasms  of 
the  abdominal  musclea 
mad  (in-ad).  n.    [Or.  llias,  lUados,  from 
Ilion,  L.  Uxum,  iVoy.)    An  epic  poem  in 
the  Oreek  language,  in  twenty-four  books, 
generally  regarded  as  composed  bv  Homer. 
The  main  or  primary  subject  of  this  poem 
is  the  wrath  of  Achilles  and  the  circum- 
stances resulting   from  it;   in  describing 
which  the  poet  exhibits  the  miserable  effects 
of  disunion  and  public  dissensions.    Hence 
the  phrase,  llias  malorum,  an  Iliad  of  woes 
or  calamities;  a  world  of  disasters.    The 
whole  action  of  the  poem  is  conflned  to  the 
tenth  and  last  year  of  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Some  critics  maintain  that  the  Iliad  is  not 
one  homogeneous  poem,  but  a  series  of  bal- 
lads or  rhapsodies  on  different  episodes  of 
the  Trojan  war  either  by  one  author  (Homer) 
or  bv  different   poete^  united   somewhat 
loosely  into  a  sort  of  coherent  poem.    On 
the  assumption  that  Homer  was  the  au- 
thor of    the  different  rhapsodies,   it    is 
equally  disputed  whether  this  union  was 
effected  by  himself  or  by  some  one  after 
him,  as  Pisistratua    On  this  theory  of  the 
Iliad  being  merely  a  congeries  of  bidlads  or 
rhapsodies  stmng  together  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  ballad  of  Achilles,  called 
the  AchiUeid,  with  which  the  Iliad  U  re- 
garded as  opening  and  closing,  is  the  ori- 
ginal and  the  main  strain,  from  which  by 
enlargement  the  Iliad  was  developed.    See 

ACHILLEID. 

mdne,  mdn  (lli-sin).  n.  [From  Hex,  Uicis, 
the  holm-oak.]  A  non-azotized*  vegetable 
compound  constituting  the  bitter  principle 
of  Ilex  Aqusfolium.  It  forms  brownish- 
yellow  crystals,  very  bitter  and  febrifuge. 

IflrfwAgi  (i.U-8in'6-el  n.  pi.  Same  as  the 
AquifoliacesB,  or  holly  family  of  plants. 

mum  (ill-nmX  n.  [From  L.  ilia,  the  flank.] 
In  anal  the  upper  part  of  the  hip-bone;  the 
flank-bone. 

THygnthlti  (I-liks-an'thin).  n.  [L.  ilex,  holly, 
and  Or  xanthos,  yellow]  (CnHaO,,.)  A 
substance  found  in  the  leaves  of  holly,  espe- 
cially in  such  as  are  gathered  In  August.   It 


crystallizes  in  straw -yellow  microscopic 
needles,  which  melt  at  190*  to  transparent 
red-yellow  drops.  It  forms  a  yellow  dye 
on  cloth  prepared  with  alumina  or  iron 
mordants. 

nk  (ilkX  a.  [A.  Sax.  He,  yU,  the  same,  from 
i  or  ^,  tlie  instrumental  case  of  the  stem  i 
she,  and  lie,  like;  se  ilea  ^masc.),  se6  and 
that  Hoe  (fern,  and  neut.),  tne  same.]  The 
same:  the  verv  same.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.]— 0/  that  ilk,  a  phrase  used  to  de- 
note that  a  person's  surname  and  the  title 

*  of  his  estate  are  the  same :  as,  Kinloch  qf 
that  ilk;  that  is.  Kinloch  of  Kinloch.  [Scotch : 
not  much  used  now.] 

mL  Dka  (ilk,  ilk'a),  a.  [Old  forms  of  each 
(which  see).]    Each;  every.    [Scotch.] 

His  hoDest,  sonsie.  baws'nt  face  * 

Ay  gat  him  friends  in  i/i^c*  place.        Bums. 

m  (ilX  <>•  [Probably  directly  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian (IceL  Ulr,  adj.  ill;  IceL  and  Sw. 
adv.  iUa,  ill) ;  the  A.  Sax.  form  was  yfel. 
Comp.  O.  iiJbet,  Ooth.  ubUs,  E.  evU.  lU  is 
therefore  a  contracted  form.  lU  has  no 
comparative  or  superlative  of  its  own,  their 
places  being  supplied  by  worse  and  worst, 
from  a  different  root.]  L  Bad  or  evil,  in  a 
general  sense;  contrary  to  good,  physical  or 
moral:  applied  to  things;  evil;  wicked; 
wrong;  iniquitous;  as,  his  ways  are  HL 

Of  his  own  body  he  was  iU,  and  gave 
The  clergy  iU  example.  SAak. 

2.  Producing  evil  or  misfortune:  as,  an  iU 
star.  '  There's  some  ill  planet  reigns. '  ShcUc. 
S.  Bad;  evil;  unfortunate;  as,  an  iU  end;  an 
HI  fate. — 4.  Unhealthy;  Insalubrious;  as,  an 
iU  air  or  climate.— 6.  Cross;  crabbed;  surly; 
peevish;  as,  iU  nature;  ill  temper.— 6.  Dis- 
eased: disordered;  sick  or  indisposed:  im- 
paired; as,  the  man  is  ill;  he  has  been  ill 
a  long  time;  he  is  iU  of  a  fever;  an  ill 
state  of  health.— 7.  Expressive  of  an  evil 
condition  or  disposition;  ugly;  as,  HI  looks, 
or  an  ill  countenance. —8.  Unfavourable; 
suspicions ;  calling  up  thoughts  of  evil;  as, 
this  affair  bears  an  iU  look  or  aspect— 
9.  Not  proper;  not  regular  or  legitimate; 
rude;  unpolished ;  as,  an  iU  expression  in 
grammar;  iU  manners;  tU  breeding.  'That's 
an  ill  phrase.'  Shak.—IU  turn,  (a)  an  un- 
kind or  Injurious  act  (b)  An  attack  of  ill- 
ness, 
m  (ilX  ^    1-  Wickedness;  depravity;  evil. 

Strong  virtue,  like  strong  nature,  struggles  still. 
Exerts  itself  and  then  throws  off  the  tu,     Drytten. 

2.  Misfortune;  calamity;  evil;  disease;  pain; 
whatever  annoys  or  imfMiirs  happiness,  or 
prevents  success. 

Who  can  all  sense  of  others'  iUs  escape. 

Is  but  a  brute  at  best  in  human  sha{>e.     Tatt. 

m  (il).  adv.  1.  Not  well;  not  rightly  or  per- 
fectly.   'I  am  very  HI  at  ease.'    Shdk. 

IU  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. 

GoldsmUh. 

2.  Not  easily;  with  pain  or  diflAculty;  as,  he 
is  HX  able  to  sustain  the  burden. 

///  bears  the  sex  a  youthful  lover's  fate. 
When  Just  approaching  to  the  nuptial  state. 

Dryden. 

Ill,  prefixed  to  participles  of  the  present 
or  the  past  tense,  or  to  adjectives  having 
the  form  of  past  participles,  forms  a  great 
number  of  compound  words  the  meaning  of 
which  is  generally  sufllciently  obvious.  In 
the  following  pages  we  shall  only  give 
such  of  these  compounds  as  seem  to  have 
more  special  meanings  or  special  usages 
attached  to  them.  It  is  often  difAcult  to 
decide  whether  ill  should  be  attached  by 
a  hyphen  to  the  word  it  qualifies  or  not 

mamlet(il-lab'il).  a.  [See  Labile.]  Not 
liable  to  fall  or  err;  infallible. 

niaUIltyt  ( il-labillti ).  n.  The  quaUty  of 
being  illabile;  infallibility. 

niaoerahto  (illas'^r-a-bU  a.  [L.  illacerO' 
bHis— prefix  H  for  in,  not.  and  lacerabHis, 
lacerable,  from  laeero,  to  tear.  ]  Not  lacer- 
able;  incapable  of  being  torn  or  rent 

IllacrymaDle  (U-hik'ri-ma-blx  a.  (l.  iUa- 
cryimibt/w— prefix  H  for  in,  not,  and  laery- 
mabHis,  worthy  of  tears,  from  laeryma,  a 
tear.]    Incapable  of  weeping. 

m-adyl8dd  (irad-vizd).  a.  Badly  advised : 
resulting  from  bad  aavice  or  the  want  of 
good;  injudicious;  tending  to  produce  evil; 
as,  the  step  was  ill-advisea. 

m-aflTected  (U'af-fekt-edX  a.  L  Not  weU 
inclined  or  disposed ;  as,  he  was  Hl-affected 
to  the  government— 2. t  Affected  with  bad 
impressions.    Spefiser. 

mapsable  (il-laps'a-blX  a.  That  may  il- 
lapse. 

mapse  (il-lapsO.  v.t.  [L.  Hlabor,  Hlapsus,  to 


slip  or  slide  into— i<  for  in,  into,  and  labor, 
to  fall.]  To  fall,  pass,  or  glide:  usually  fol- 
lowed by  into.  'Powerfiu  being  illapeinfr 
into  matter.'    Cheyne. 

elapse  (il-laps'l  n.  [L  Hlapsut,  a  gliding 
or  falling  into,  from  Ulabor,  to  fall  or  slide 
into.  See  the  verb.]  L  A  sliding  in;  an 
immission  or  entrance  of  one  thing  into  an- 
other. 

They  sit  silent  in  a  thoughtful  po«ture  for  a  «hort 
time,  waiting  for  an  iUaftt  of  the  ^lirit     y*Jfr«y. 

S.  A  falling  on;  a  sudden  attack.  'Passion's, 
fierce  iUoDM.'    Akenside. 

niaqtteame  (il-lak'  w6-a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
illaqueated  or  ensnared.  Cudworth.  fRare.| 

niaqueate ( illak'wg-at X  e. t  [L.  Hlaqueo. 
Hlaqueatum—H  for  m,  and  lagueo,  to  en- 
anare;  laqueus,  a  snare.]  To  ensnare;  to 
entrap;  to  entangle;  to  catch.    [Bare.] 

Let  not  the  surpassing  eloquence  of  Taylor  daole 
^ou.  nor  his  scholastic  retiary  versatility  of  logic 
tZ/tufuea/t  your  good  sense.  C»UriMgt. 

UlaqiieatlonOMak'wg-i^shonX  n.  i.  The 
act  of  illaqueating  or  ensnaring,  [Rare.  ] — 
2.  A  snare. 

niatlon  (il-la'shonX  n.  [L.  HlaHo—H  for  in, 
and  Uitio,  a  bearing,  from  fero,  latum,  to 
bear.]  1.  The  act  of  inferring  from  premisea 
or  reasons;  inference. 

lUation,  or  inference.  .  .  .  consists  In  nothing  but 
the  perception  of  the  connection  there  b  between 
the  ideas  in  each  step  of  the  deduction  whereby  the 
mind  comes  to  see  either  the  certain  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  as  in  demoostration, 
in  which  it  arrives  at  knowledge ;  or  their  probable 
connection  on  which  it  withholds  its  assent,  as  ia 
opinion.  L*ekr. 

2.  That  which  is  inferred ;  an  Inference ;  a 
deduction;  a  conclusion. 

Fraudulent  deductions  or  inconsequent  iUatianx 
from  a  false  conception  of  things.     Sir  T.  Brrmne. 

Illative  (illa-tivX  a.  [See  Illatiok.]  L  Ee- 
lating  to  illation ;  that  may  be  inferred,  aa 
an  Hiative  consequence  —2.  That  denotes 
an  inference;  as,  an  Hlative  word  or  particle, 
as  then  and  ther^ore.— Illative  cotivertion, 
in  logic,  that  in  which  the  truth  of  the  con- 
verse follows  from  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion given:  thus,  the  proposition,  'No  vir> 
tuous  man  is  a  rebel,  becomes  by  illative 
conversion,  'No  rebel  is  a  virtuous  man.' 
'Religion  is  the  truest  wisdom,*  similarly 
becomes,  'The  truest  wisdom  is  reli|don.' 
—Illative  sense,  a  name  given  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Newman  to  the  faculty  of  the  human  mind 
whereby  it  forms  a  final  judgment  upon 
the  validity  of  an  inference. 

Slatlye  (illa-tivX  n.  That  which  denotes 
illation  or  inference;  an  illative  particle. 

This  (word)  'for'  that  leads  the  text  in.  is  both  a 
relative  and  an  illative.  Bp.  Hall. 

niaUvely  (iHa-tiv-UX  adv.  By  niaUon,  in- 
ference, or  conclusion. 

SlaudaUe  (illad'a-blX  a.  [Prefix  H  for  in, 
not.  and  totMfa&tf.]  Not  laudable;  not  worthy 
of  approbation  or  commendation:  worthv 
of  censure  or  dispraise;  as,  ah  iltaudabfs 
motive  or  act 

For  streiwth.  from  truth  divided  and  froa  intt, 
ItlaHdabU,  nought  merits  but  dispraise.     MUttn, 

Illaudabl7(illftd'a-bliXadv.  Inanillandable 

manner;  without  deserving  praise. 
ni-Uood  (iin)ludX  n.    Resentment;  enmity, 
m-bred  (iia>redX  a.    Not  weU  bred;  badly 

educated  or  brought  up;  impolite, 
ni-breedlnff  (iin)rgd-ingX  n.  Want  of  good 

breeding;  impoliteness, 
ni-oondltlonad  (il1con-di-shondX  a.   Beinc 

in  bad  order  or  state,  or  having  bad  quali> 

ties;  as,  he  is  an  »U-e<m<f»(i(m«a  fellow. 
ni-OOn^ered  (il1con-sid-«rdX  a.    Not  weU 

considered;  done  without  due  deliberation; 

injudicious. 

This  feeling  has  a  sahjtary  effect  In  pceventiag 
rash  and  iU-<oiuidtrtd  measures  from  being  adop(c«r 

Br^tpkatH. 

ni-content  (Ulcon-tentX  a.  Not  contented; 
ill  at  ease. 

So  the  three. 
Set  in  this  Eden  of  all  plenteousnesa. 
Dwelt  with  eternal  summer  ili-timtntt.     Ttnny$ 


m-dlBp08ed(irdis-pdzdXa.  Not  well  dia- 
posed;  wickedly  or  maliciously  Inclined. 

mecebraoen (Uies'«bra''s«-«). n.jJL  \ L HU- 

eebra,  a  charmer— referring  to  the  pretty 
little  annuals  giving  a  charm  to  waste 
places.]  A  small  nat  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  chiefly  consisting  of  herbaceous 
weeds,  found  in  the  temperste  parts  of 
the  world.  The  typical  genus  is  niecebnini, 
and  the  order  is  sometunes  called  Paruny- 
chiaceie. 

Dleoebroust  (il-Ies'd-brusX  a.  [L.  Hle(»bro~ 
sus,  from  iUecehra,  a  charmer,  from  iUicie, 
to  draw  gently  in  or  on— 12  for  in,  in,  on. 


Fate,  fkr,  fat,  fftU;       md,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not,  mOve;       tabe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  potmd;      ii,  Sc.  almne;     S,  8c  ley. 


•nd  £aeto,  todnwgaTxUy.]   AUoiizig;  full ol  , 


iKuuiuin,  II  nsuvg  of  tin  kuUi  of  EurDpa 

•trmts  branched  uniul.  oith  tmtil  1ut« 
growing  id  j>alim»  anJ  ftxiUiTy  cLiuUn  of 
■mall  whitaihlning  floireniltooculi  Id  Ui« 
•oulli-Kat  ot  Englwd. 
JUMOt  (lllekX  n.     A  local  nune  of  ■  lUh. 

nienl  (ll-1«'galXa.  iPnlli' il  lor  in,  not, 
did  lKraJ.1  Not  ]«al;  contrary  to  law; 
nnUwful;  midt:  aa,  aa  iUeaai  ml:  iUtgal 
tnd«. 

□laCsUtr  (11-U-C^I-U).  »■  Tbe  condition 
or  (iiulily  of  btlogUlB^:  nnlawtnlneii^  at, 
ttas  ilUgatUs  r' '  '■—  '~ 


he  HUpality  of  all  tliOM 
,„_~-^-~.^     JXatvtufon. 
m«mUM(ll-l«'^-liXi'.(  pnt  &  pp.  iUwO- 
iwd;  |w,  iU«|fali(uv.    To  niulv  lllegil  or 

niacallj  (U-U^-ll).  odi.    Id  u>  lllanl 
mannari  luilairCiillr;  n,  a  man  ilitgalli/  im- 

prlioned. 

lllenilUM(!M«'nln«).iL     niteality. 
ni«lMllty(llle']i-bin-U),n.  Tbc  .•-•- -- 

o^ity  onielni  iUi^lble. 


DmibleMM  (ll-lt>'i<-bl-n«*),  n.  lUegibiiitv. 
medblr  (il'le'jl-bllj.  ade.    In  an  nieglbla 

manner:  aa,  a  lettvr  whtten  iiUgibly 
□ICClUluCr  (U-l^J>''l->n>->').  •>     llieiUte 

of  belDA  UleglUmate:  ia)  tbe  state  of  baa- 

tardy^  (A)  the  lUtc  of  bains  not  gennlne  or 

DlleslUn '-■- 

macTun 


lesltlmi 

--,  of  >r 


daugiiter.  (ft)  Not  In  conformity  with  law; 
Dot  regular  or  authorlied:  not  authailied  by 
cuiloni  or  uaan ;  aa.  an  OltgitiiHalt  ward 
'OOle^iiutecDnetractloDr  SAot.  (c>Not 
leglUmalely  Inferrmlordsduceil;  not  war- 
ranted; illogical;  ai,  an  HUgiiimaU  Infer- 
llUgiti-—-   '—•-■>■■—-■—  •>.-•>    i- 


fcm 


epta 


I,  the 


lllemtli. ,. 

lUMltUMUondl-li-llt'l-mi-ihonXn.  l.Tbe 
act  uf  Illegitimating.— 1.  The  lUtc  ot  being 
lllegjtimala:  (a)  UaeUidf;  Illegitimacy. 


•  (ll'll-lItl-mat^IiX  I 
.._.-lma(«;  to  lUegltlmat«. 
ld<U-«-nkf ed).  a.    Zrected  for  an 
(ill  putpoH. 

Dtartlble  (llle»a.«.bll  o,     [PreHi  a  lor  in, 
not.  and  ff  riobk  (which  eeeXi  Incapable  of 

m-a?Bfd.''m-a^  dl'lirdl,  a.    IFor  III- 


fill.   "[Scwii  ) 


....„„  ^  a- .„„, 

an;  dlacredltablE;  dii(,i 


Dl-fltTmTwIiieH  (Uti-*«rd-DMX  n.    The 
atata  ol  being  lU-faTonred;  Dgllneia;  defor- 

ni-Xtrt  (Q'gotX  n.     Oalned  by  nnfalr  or  Im- 


U-bnnunir  (U-a-m 


111  temper ;  tret- 


mitenl  (U-Ub'«r-aI),  a.  IFnfli  a  for  in, 
noVudlAeroJ.)  L  Not  liberal:  (a)  not  free 

atliufr;  penurloiu.  W)  Nut  Ingeniioui;  not 
can£d  or  frank;  not  catholic;  of  cairow  or 
Gontncted  mind  or  opinlona. 


etldoDClng  or  not  promoting  high 


mibanlUm  (11-llb'tr-al-lim),  n 

nitiianlltr  (ll-Ub-dr-al-l-U).  n. 
being  UDberal;  narntwneaa  ol 


^^4^1^'^"'^^^'°'' 


(ll-lIb'W-al-IiX  t-t-    To  make 

Illiberal. 
mibanlly  (U-Ub'er-al-ll).  sda     in  an  Ullb- 

erml  mAnner ;  UDgeneroualy ;  nncandldly ; 

uncharitably;  panimoulouily. 
HUlMnanaHai-llb'er-al-ues).!!.    niiberai- 

IlUolt(ll-llint),a.  |L  iHicClut-in,  Dot.  and 
lieitiu,  troni  Um  (mad  lmper»nallr).Ji«t. 
It  It  allowable,  allowed. orpennitled.)  Not 
permitted  or  allowed;  prohlbllad;  unlawlul; 
aa.  an  iUteil  trade;  iUicit  Intercoune  or  con- 


DllcttlT  (ll-Ut'lt-U),  oil*.  Id  an  Illicit  man 
ner,  onlawfully. 

mietUiMSdl-lte'lt-Dea).  n.  TheaUUoi 
quality  ot  being  Illicit;  nnlawfulueaa 

Blidtoaa  (il-ltfit-Da).  o.    Illicit. 

miDtnin  <d-li'al-nm),  n.  (L  iUicio,  to  allure 
referring  to  (he  perfume.]  A  genui  ol 
eulem  Aalatlc  ana  American  erergrean  rie 
cidnona  ihruba  belonging  to  the  nat.  ordei 
MagnoUacae-    The  plantB  ol  (bU  geniu  an 


ie  pollen  trom 


lli«ltimate;  lo  uro' 
lock;  to  baatanuie. 

17  (II-U-)lt1-m4t-ll).a^il.  In  an 


Ol-Attaddl'fat-edVa.  Fated  or  deolined  to 
■e  VCR  ret  eneiot  bad  fortune;  ontortunate. 

I  (lI'ftTtrd),  a.    Haying  111  or 
I ;  ugly  1  Ill-looking ;  wanting 


called  anlwed  ttoai.  fnm  their  fine  arom 
anleeXaihiubgrowlngSr^""--' *-'-'-  - 


fragrant  ToUHle  all  The  fmlt  li  the  ilar- 
■alee  of  the  ihopa.  The  Chlnem  bum  the 
■eada  In  their  lemplea.  and  Bnropaana  em- 

ae  Ute  ulaette  de  Bordeaux.  /.  rafr^ioiuTn 
ii  a  Japaneia  ipeciea.  about  the  lira  ot  a 
cherT7-lne.held  Hcnid  by  the  natlTct,  who 

wreathe  of  It,  and  bum  (he  fragrant  bark 
aa  IncenM  before  ttielr  deltiei  From  the 
bark  connunlng  ilowlj  and  unltormly  the 
watchmen  InJapanuHlt  dried  and  reduced 


(l1.U-]»r-k'iC-i).  n 


m-AtToiLred  (li'fi-Ttrd^ 
III-/' 

ni-fkTirandlr  I 


.i,B<lr-    1,  with 

.    Ronshlj;  rudely.  'BeahoDk 
iU.Jamundiv.'    HokIL 


tlngulihed  Ir^m  the  othe: 
he  Camlly  hi  their  anther 
alreai  In  which  rcapect  the] 

miX&teilt  (II  llt'en).  t.t    IPrefli  il  lor  in 

andlinAien. )    To  enllghlan. 


llUnlbLblB  <ll-llm'lt-a-blV  a.    (Prelli  >1  for 

ill,  not,  aodlimilaUe.)    Incapable  ol  being 
limited  or  bounded;  a>,  Che  iUimilabU  volf 


r.  BouDdleaa.  limltleaa,  u 


nUmltAtion  (ll-Um'it-l'ehon),  n.  IFnIit  U 
lor  in,  not,  and  timitaMon.)  The  aUte  ol 
being  inimitable:  want  of  limitation. 

ni^ted  (ll-llm'lt-ed),  a,  [Prefli  if  for  in. 
not.andlJmtted]' Not  limited:  nnbounde<l; 
tntennlnabku  '  Hit  powar  iUaniltd  and  Ir- 
reilitlble.-    Bp  Half. 


boondleaaneia. 

i-lt^<d),a.  lUlodged. 

mJlJTHfm  (ll-U-nl'ihon).  n.     [L  iUinis,  illi- 
iiifuTA.  to  ipread  or  lay  on— il  lor  in.  oi 


nitqiUtUon  (ll-ll-kwt'ibon),  n.  [L.  if  tor  in, 
into,  and  liovatio,  iiquatwnit.  a  melting, 
from  lijTio,  liqwitam.  to  meli.]    Themell- 

nitaltlhKIMI'kwld),  a.  iBcDlth.]  Notllautd: 

debtor,  either  by  a  written  ohllgalliui  or  tbe 
decree  ol  a  court;  aald  ol  a  debt. 

niUton  (ll-lfihon),  ».  It.  itlirfa,  Ulinianit. 
from  iUido,  to  daah  or  itrtke  agalnil— i(  tor 
in,  and  lado.  to  itrtke.]  The  act  of  atrtking 

DUUnLOy  (11  l!t'«r-B-il),  n.  IFrom  iUil<raM.  ] 
1.  The  etale  ol  being  lllltciBte;  want  of  a 

^Mlihen  nf  hU  (ShakqxK'iJ  -orlu.  Ptjt. 

IlllUl«l(ll-Ut'«r-al),  a.  [Prefli  <I  for  in,  not, 

andfifeml,]    NotiilenI 
niltanito  (ll-Unr-U),  a.    [L.  iUitomn*- 


ate  nideneia.'    Jer.  TBvlor. 
jmttnUlj  (ll-Ut-«r-it-li),  (uft.    In  u 


vice  ot  telten,  booki,  or  •cleu< 
niltsntUTB  m-Ut'«r-a-tar),  n. 


ir  unletteredoeaa.     [Bare.  ] 


lU-ladsadannJd),!!. 

ni'-ll»eS'('ll'll?d),  i.™ 
ISare.] 


•t  well  Judged;  In- 
ling  a  wicked  life. 


,  :  Pl.  -      - 
(Uluk-lng). 

(lllukXn.    MlBfDnune;badlDcfc. 
nsd  (ll'mand).  a.     SatiL  haiing  ■ 

n«rd].  n.     Unclvl 
Badly 


a«red  O 

i)orl>h;  impolite, 
macht). , 

i-mekiiiiu  (ll'mti 
:loui  iutenlloni :  d 


tried: 


i«).o. 


mall- 


t-  fii     i.  >)b;      h,  Fr.  (on; 


a.  (Aen;  (h,  [Ain;      w,  uig;    wh,  wAlg;    ih,  aj 


1 


ILL-NATURED 


560 


ILLUSTSIOTTSLY 


any  mischief  that  befalls  another,  and  of  an  utter  in* 
sensibility  of  any  kindness  done  him.  Sottth. 

Hl-natared  (U'ni-tOrd).  a.  l.  Having  iU- 
nature;  of  habitual  bad  temper;  cross; 
crabbed;  surly;  intractable;  peevish;  frac- 
tious; as,  an  ill-natured  person.— 2. That 
indicates  ill-nature. 


The  iU'Hotured  task  refuse. 


Addison. 


3.  Intractable;  not  yielding  to  culture; 
stubborn.    [Bare.] 

Rich,  foreign  mould  on  their  iil-natured  land. 

7  PhUipt. 

ni-naturedly  (il'n&-t(ird-Ii),  odv.  In  an  ill- 
natured  manner;  crossly;  unkindly. 

Hl-naturednass  (irna-tOrd-nes).  n.  The 
quality  of  being  ill-natured;  crossness. 

IlllieBB  (irnesX  n.  1.  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  ill;  badness;  unfavourablenesa. 
'The  iUneu  of  the  weather.'  Lockei—2.  An 
attack  of  sickness ;  indisposition ;  malady : 
disorder  of  health;  as,  he  has  recovered, 
from  his  iUnest.  —  8.  Wickedness;  iniquity ; 
wrong  moral  conduct 

Thou  wouldst  be  great ; 
Art  not  without  anil>ition.  but  withoat 
The  illness  should  attend  it.  ShmM, 

Hlocable  (il-ldlca-bl),  a.  [L.  prefix  U  for  in, 
not.  and  loco,  to  place,  to  hire,  from  locus. 
a  place.  ]  In  law,  incapable  of  being  placed 
out  or  hired. 

Hlooalltj  (ill6-kal'i-U),  n.  [Prefix  U  for 
in,  not,  and  locality  (Which  seeX]  Want 
of  locality  or  place;  the  state  of  not  existing 
in  a  locality  or  place. 

An  assertion  of  the  inestension  and  iUocality  of  the 
soul  was  long  and  very  generally  eschewed. 

Sir  ty  Hnmittfn. 

mogloal  (il-lo'Jik-al),  a.  [Prefix  iTfor  in, 
not,  and  loyioaX.\  1.  Ignorant  or  negligent 
of  the  rules  of  logic  or  correct  reasoning; 
as,  an  ilUtgical  disputant— 2.  Contrary  to 
the  rules  of  logic  or  sound  reasoning;  as, 
an  illogical  inference. 

JllOgloally  (U-lo'Jik4a-li),  ado.  In  an  illo- 
gical msuner. 

IilONKlcalneB8(il-Io'Jik-al-nes),n.  The  quality 
of  being  illogical;  contrariety  to  sound  rea- 
soning. 

ni-omenad  (ird-mend),  a.  Having  unlucky 
omens;  ill-starred;  unfortunate. 

Hi-set  (il-setO.  a.  Set  or  disposed  to  evil; 
spiteful;  ill-natured.    [Scotch.] 

Bl-ttarred  (irstftrd),  a.  Having  an  evil  star 
presiding  over  one's  destiny;  hence,  fated  to 
be  unfortunate;  ill-omened. 

lll'Starrtd,  though  brave,  did  no  vision  foreboding 
Tell  you  that  Fate  had  forsaken  your  cau<>e? 

Byren. 

Jll-tempered  (U'tem-p4rd),  a,  1.  Of  bad 
temper;  morose;  crabbed;  sour;  peevish; 
fretful— 2.  Ill-mixed;  not  combined  in  due 

Eroportions,  as  the  humours  of  the  bodv; 
ence,  not  of  a  good  temperament;  not  m 
a  good  state  of  health. 

So  iU-t<mpered  I  am  grown  that  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
catch  cold,  while  all  the  world  is  afraid  to  melt  away. 

Pe/ys. 

ni-time  (il'tim),  v.t    To  do  or  attempt  at 

an  unsuitable  time.     Wright. 
Hl-timad  (il'timd),  a.     Attempted,  done, 

or  said  at  an  unstiitable  time.     *  lU-timed 

relief.  *    Drvden. 
Ill-treat  (il'tret),  v.t     To  treat  cruelly, 

unjustly,  or  improperly. 
OlUCldate  (il-lQ'si-dat),  v.t    To  elucidate. 

Taf/ourd. 
Hlude  (il-iadO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  illuded;  ppr. 

illudina.    [L  illuao,  illutuin— prefix  it  for 

in,  and  ludo,  to  play.]    To  play  upon  by 

artifice;  to  deceive;  to  mock;  to  excite  and 

disappoint  the  hope  of. 

If  the  solitariness  of  these  rocks  do  not  i/lude  me. 

S  Jul  fan. 

Hlmne  (il-lOm'),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  illutntd; 
ppr.  Uluming.  [See  ILLUXINATK.]  To  throw 
or  spread  light  upon ;  to  illumine ;  to  illu- 
minate.   [Poeticfll  ] 

The  mountain's  brow 
tUum'd  with  fluid  gold.  Thomson. 

TllnTnlnable  (il-lOm'in-a-bl).  a.  Capable  of 
being  illuminated. 

Hlmninailt  (il-lum'in*ant),  n.  That  which 
illuminates  or  affords  light. 

niiunlnary  (il-lum'in-a-ri),  a.  Pertaining 
to  illumination. 

Hlmnlxiate  (il-liim'in-it),  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
illuminated;  ppr.  illuminating.  [L.  illu- 
mino,  Uluminattim,  to  light  up  — prefix  il 
for  m,  and  lumino,  to  enlighten,  from 
lumen  (for  lucimen),  light,  from  luc£o,  to 
shine,  lujc,  luci»,  light.  ]  1.  To  enlifrhten;  to 
tlirow  light  on;  to  supply  with  light 

Made  the  stars    .     .     . 
To  i//$$nn'nati  the  earth  and  rule  the  m(;hL  Jdilton. 


2.  To  adorn  with  festal  lamps  or  bonfires. 
JoAmon.— 3.  To  adorn,  as  a  manuscript  or 
page,  with  coloured  decorations  or  illustra- 
tions, or  ornamental  letters,  figures,  pictures, 
<&c. ;  to  fill  with  ornamental  illustrations.— 
4.  To  illustrate,  explain,  or  elucidate. 

Illuminate  the  several  pages  with  variety  of 
examples.  Watts. 

nitiniixiate  (Q-Iflm'in-at),  a.    Enlightened. 
'  If  they  be  vXuminaie  by  learning.    Bacon. 
mtunixiate  (il-lOm'in-at),  n.  One  pretending 
to  possess  extraordinary  li^t  and  know- 
ledge. See  ILLUMINATL 

Such  iiluminatis  are  our  classical  brethren  I 

Mountafu. 

nimninati  (fl-lfim'in-a"tIX  n.pL  l.  EccU9. 
a  term  anciently  applied  to  persons  who  had 
received  baptiun,  in  which  ceremony  they 
received  a  lighted  taper  as  a  symbol  of  the 
faith  and  grace  they  had  received  by  that 
sacrament— 2.  Certain  heretics  who  M>rang 
up  in  Spain  about  the  year  1675.  and  who 
afterward  appeared  in  F1:«nce.  Their  prin- 
cipal doctoine  was,that  by  meansof  a  sublime 
manner  of  prayer  they  had  attained  to  so 
perfect  a  state  as  to  have  no  need  of  ordi- 
nances, sacraments,  and  good  works.— 8.  A 
name  adopted  by  the  Boucrucians.— 4.  The 
members  of  a  secret  society  founded  in  1776 
by  Adam  Weishaupt,  professor  of  law  at 
Ingolstadt  in  Bavana.  Its  professed  object 
was  the  attainment  of  a  hffi^er  draree  of 
virtue  and  morality  than  that  reached  in 
ordinary  society.  It  was  suppressed  by  the 
Bavarian  government  in  1784.—^.  A  term 
applied  to  persons  who  affect  to  pi  sseis 
extraordinary  knowledge  or  giftsi,  wnether 
Justly  or  otherwise. 

The  great  arcanum  (the  secret  of  futurity)  can  be 
mastered  only  by  the  very  few  who  have  the  requi- 
site intellectual  capacity.  .  .  .  Let  Sir  John 
Herschel  say  what  he  pleases,  astronomical  problems 
are  a  mere  bagatelle  to  the  problems  our  iUumittnti 
have  to  solve.  This  sort  of  quasi-omniscience.  as  I 
may  call  it.  is  a  heavy  burden,  I  assure  you,  for  a 
mortal  brain.  Henry  Rogers. 

muminatloil  (il-iam'in-a''shon).  n.  [L. 
iJtluminaJtxo,  illuminatUmii,  a  lighting  up. 
from  illumino,  to  light  up.]  1.  The  act  of 
illuminating  or  state  of  being  illuminated; 
the  act  of  rendering  a  house  or  a  town 
light  by  placing  lights  at  tlie  windows, 
or  in  elevated  situations,  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  joy;  the  state  of  being  thus  ren- 
dered Ught;  the  adornment  of  books  and 
manuscripts  with  coloured  illustrations, 
ornamental  letters,  and  the  like.— 2.  That 
which  is  illuminated  or  lighted  up.  as  a 
desi|^  formed  by  lamps:  a  festive  display 
of  lights;  the  ornament  or  illustration, 
generally  coloured  or  gilt,  with  which 
ancient  manuscripts  or  books  were  embel- 
lished.—3.  That  which  gives  light 

The  sun  .  .  .  is  an  t///<'»i>(a/«>n  created.   Raleigh. 

4.  That  which  results  from  or  is  the  effect 
of  a  luminous  body;  brightness;  splendour. 

The  illumination  which  a  bright  genius  giveth  to 
his  work.  Feltcn. 

niumlliatlyeOMfim'in-at-iv),  a.  [Fr.  Ulum- 
inatif,  from  L.  illumino,  illuminatum,  to 
light  up.  See  Illuminate.]  Having  the 
power  of  giving  light;  tending  to  throw 
light ;  illustrative.  '  Graceful,  ingenious, 
iUuminative  reading.'    Carlyle. 

niumlliator  (il-lum'in-at-^r),  n.  [L.,  from 
illumino,  to  light  up.  See  ILLDIINATE.] 
L  One  who  or  that  which  illuminates  or 
gives  light;  especially,  one  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  decorate  manuscripts  and  books 
with  ornamental  letters,  pictures,  portraits, 
and  drawings  of  any  kind.— 2.  A  lens  or 
mirror  in  a  microscope  or  other  optical 
instrument  for  condensing  the  light 

mwwiiiiA  (il.lOm'UiX  v.t    To  illuminate. 

What  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support.    Mil/on. 

nimnlnee  (IMfim'in-^O.  n.  One  of  the 
niuminati.    See  Illuminatl 

TIlTiniinar  (il-liun'ln-^r),  n.  One  who  illum- 
inates. 

nimnlnlsin  (il-lfim'in-izm),  n.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Illuminati. 

momlnlstic  (illum'in-ist^ik).  a.  Relating 
to  the  lUimiinnti  or  lllimiinism. 

niominlse  (il-lum'in  u},   vt   pret   A  pp. 

iiluminized;  ppr.  illumtnizing.     To  initiate 

'    into   the  doctrines  or   principles  of   the 

Illuminati. 
;  niuretdl-lurO.  r7    [Prefix  a  fonVi,  in,  into, 
and  lure  (wliich  see).  J  To  lure;  to  allure;  to 
entice;  to  deceive. 

The  devil  cnsnarcth  the  souls  nf  m.iny  men  hy 
illunui-  ilitiii  with  t!)e  luuck  and  dung  of  ihis  world 
to  undo  them  ctcrii.i.ly.  Fuller. 


mtLBion(U-lu'zhon),  n.  [L.  HXuaiio,  iUiuitmig, 
a  mocking,    from    illudo.     See   IiJ.n>&] 

1.  The  act  of  deceiving  or  impoaiiig  upon; 
deception;  mockery. 

This  workl  is  idi  a  fleetJag  show. 
For  man's  illusum  given.  Moore. 

2.  That  which  deceives;  an  nnreal  vision 
presented  to  the  bodilv  or  mental  eye;  <le- 
ceptive  appearance;  a  false  show;  mockery; 
hallncinaHon. 


Reason  dissipates  the  iilusimu  and  visionary  in- 
of  things  in  whicii  the  imagiuation  rua» 

2?r.  Cattid. 


terpretations 
riot. 


—Deliuion,  lUtinon.   See  under  Dklusiox. 
niusioillst  (il-l&'shon-istX  n.    One  given  to 
illusion. 

niusive  (U-lfi'sivX  a.    Deceiving  l^  talao 
show;  deceitful;  false;  illusory. 
While  the  fond  soul. 
Wrapt  in  gav  vi^ons  of  unreal  bUss, 
Still  paints  tn'  illusive  form.  Tk^ms^i. 

niUBiyely  (U-lQ'siv-UX  adt.  In  an  miudTe 
manner. 

niUSiveneM  (ll-lfi'siv-nesi  n.  The  quAlitj 
of  being  delunve;  deception;  false  show. 

Dlusonr  (il-l&'so-ri),  a.  [Fr.  iUu*oif  firom 
L.  illuao,  illusum,  to  play  upon  or  with.  See 
ILLUDB.]  Deceiving  or  tending  to  deceive 
by  false  appearances;  falladoua.  '  Illusory 
creations  of  imagination.'    Dr.  Caird. 

mTi8tirable(il-lus'tra-bl},a.  Capable  of  being 
illustrated;  admitting  of  illustration.  [Ram.  ] 

muBtrate  (il-lus'tr&Q,  v.t  pret  &  pp.  iUus- 
trated;  ppr.  Ulustratxng.  [L.  Ulustro,  iUus- 
tratum,  to  Ught  up,  to  illuminate— 1<  for  in. 
and  lustro,  to  make  light    See  Lcstkx.] 

1.  To  make  clear,  bright  or  luminoos. 

Here,  when  the  moon  illustrates  all  the  sky. 

Chapman. 

2.  To  give  hononr  or  renown  to;  to  make 

distinguished  or  illustrious;  to  glorify. 

Matter  to  me  of  glory,  whom  their  bate 
Illustrates.  UiUrn. 

5.  To  set  in  a  clear  light;  to  make  gloriou* 
or  to  display  the  glory  of;  to  make  plain 
and  conspicuous;  as,  to  iXLustrate  the  per- 
fections of  God.  '  To  prove  him.  and  u<tu- 
traie  his  high  worth.'  Shak.—^  To  explain 
or  elucidate;  to  make  clear,  intelligible,  or 
obvious;  to  exemplify,  as  by  means  of 
figures,  comparisons,  and  the  like ;  as,  to 
iUustrate  a  passage  of  Scripture  by  con> 
ments,  or  of  a  profane  author  by  a  gloeo.  — 

6.  To  ornament  and  elucidate  by  meana  of 
pictures,  drawings,  &c. 

Illustrate  t  (il-nis'tritX  a.  Famous;  re- 
nowned; illustrioua  'This  most  gallant 
illustrate,  and  learned  gentleman.'     ShaJL 

Illustration  (il-lus-tr&^on),  n.  [L.  Ulus- 
tratio,illustrationis,  a  vivid  representation, 
from  iUustro,  to  light  up.  See  ILLUSTRATE,] 

1.  The  act  of  illustrating;  the  act  of  render- 
ing clear  or  obvious:  explanation;  elucida> 
tion.— 2.  The  state  of  being  illustrated;  aa^ 
in  this  mental  illustration  of  hia— S.  That 
which  illustrates,  as  a  comparison  or  ex- 
ample intended  to  make  cleair  or  obviona 
or  to  remove  obscurity ;  an  engraving,  pic- 
ture, and  the  like,  intended  to  omameat 
and  elucidate. 

niustratiye  (il-las'tra-tivX  a.  Tending  to 
illustrate;  as,  (a)  tending  to  elucidate,  ex- 
plain, or  exemplify;  as,  an  argument  or 
simile  illustrative  of  a  subject  (6)t  Tend> 
ing  to  make  glorious  or  illustrious;  booor- 
iflc. 

mustraUTely(U-lns'tra-tlv-UXa<f».  Br 
way  of  illustration  or  elucidation. 

Illustrator  (il-lus'trat-^X  ^  One  who  O- 
lustrates. 

The  right  gracious  illustrator  of  virtue.  Chaptnam. 

niustratory  (il-lus'tra-to-ri),  a.  Serving  to 
illustrate. 

Illustrious  (fllus'tri-nsX  a.  [L.  ittustriA. 
lighted  up,  clear,  distinguished;  probably 
contr.  for  Ulucestris  —  U  for  in,  into,  and 
lueeo,  to  shine,  from  lua,  lucis,  li^t)  L  Poa- 
sessing  lustre  or  brilliancy;  lununous;  loat- 
rous;  splendid. 

Quench  the  light,  thine  eyes  arc  guides  UtustriouM. 

Beau  &■  Fl 

2.  Distinguished  by  greatness,  noblenee^ 
&c.\  conspicuous;  renowned;  eminent;  aa, 
an  illustrious  general  or  magistrate;  an  »!• 
lustrimm  prince. —  3.  Conferring  lustre  or 
honour;  brilliant;  renowned;  as,  Ulustrioms 
actions. 

lliuiiricHS  acts  high  raptures  do  infuse. 

And  every  conqueror  creates  a  muse.     Watier. 

Stn.  Remarkable,  conspicuoua,  noted.  £»- 
mous,  celebrated,  signal,  renowned,  cini> 
nent,  exalted,  noble,  glorioua 
Illustriously  (il-lus'tri-ua-liX  adv.  In  wi 
illustrious  manner;  oonH>icuonsly;  uobljr; 
eminently;  gloriously. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fftll;       me,  met,  hte;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  move;       tiibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii.  Sc  abaue:     y,  Sc  ity. 


ThB  I  Imacwiibla  (i 


m-wlildl'vll).  n     Kamltr.  DUleiDlel 
'NoiU-iriUIbruvoiL-    Skak. 
ni-Wlllar  (U'irll-«r),  n.     One  wlw  vljib«t  Ul 


ni-Wlllle  fll-wl 


;  mallcloiu;  not  wUltl^ 


:h  Dt  tha  Vnl  UomtUta*,  in 
Uis  proTlnce  □(  Oranburg  In  SlbcrtL]  A 
black  un  of  Inn,  ooiulilliic  ot  pertiilda  of 
Inn  and  Uis  blua  oilila  of  UUniiun,  found 
In  tb»  mludta  of  tb*  Ilmen  MounUiiu. 

nrolM  (ll'™-H>.  ».  [IfroraL  (l«i,K1h».)  A 
■UluM  ol  Iran  Hid  ILma,  tannd  Id  Elbm  In 
hlnck  priunmUc  crytMi 

rm  (1i>i>    Onntncted  trom  I  am. 

Im-,  A  pnfli,  ■  torm  of  L.  in.  oisd  before 
word!  beginning  wltU ,«  UbUl  for  Ui»  uko 

putiaL  Saa  IK-.' 
Iman  (tni'U),  n-  [Fr  ;  L  image.  aUn  to 
■inilor,  to  ImJIala.l  1.  A  nproBntatlon 
or  ilRiIIttud*  of  taj  p«non  or  Ihtng.  Kulp- 
torad,  drawn,  palntad,  or  otbandae  raada 
pcrcgptlbla  b;Uia  ilibt:  a  ilatna,  pictnra. 


tmagt  wntlghl  out  of  itODC. 
'  Eves  Uk*  a  Monr  ink 
Sim*. 
No*  flumped  wKti  the  r'NM/f  offood  Quvoi  Bfa, 

L  The  rapreaenlalioD  ol  anr  peraon  or  Iblng 
■nadd  an  objtct  of  wonhlp^  an  IdoL 

S.  Wbat  fonna  *  copr.  ooantaniaR.  or  Uke- 
"Jngalaa;  copj;  tifc*n*—-  am- 


bodln»nt ;  at.  Uia  child  It  U 


«(i.. 


S  Is  rVt  a  term  aomairhat  looaaly  naed. 
but  which  appaan  EBDvnll;  to  denote  a 

plela  plclare  bT  the  aMarabUgs  of  latluiu 
Una  tArDU^  which  tha  aame  mat^iharcon- 
tlnuea  lo  nin.  ret  not  Mflldantljr  aipaodsd 
to  form  an  alltgorjr.     BninU  and  CO. 

T.  In  offKi,  the  •pactnun  or  appMnnc*  ol 
%a  object  made  tiy  rflAacllon  or  rafractlao; 
or,  mora  tclentincall;,  the  locua  ol  all  the 
pencils  ol  conteriringordlieiglnf  raraama- 
nallnx  tmin  arcry  point  ol  tha  object,  and 
ncelved  on  a  aurfaca.  It  la  by  rneaiu  of 
optical  Inagea  that  irialon  la  eDectad.  The 
■re  li  an  aiaemblatca  of  lanaea  which  conctQ- 
trate  tha  nyi  amanatjnf  fnun  each  point 

herrea,  called  tha  rttina,  when  an  eiact 
r  the  oblect  la 
imalobjecuan 

tnumttted  Id  the  uniotiani  by  the  optical 
ImM*  (ini'*l),  1 1  prst.  A  pp.  inwiffd;  ppr 
pmeiit  by  an  JnuAe:  to  reflect  the  iniaifeor 
ayrd  In  the' peaceful  lake— 1.  To  reprennt 

A>l»-vcl.um.l»&«l»lK>l>l~>--t     /V- 

S  To  be  Ilka:  to  reaamble ;  aa,  ha  ia^ed 


l±,  Sc  lodl;      e.  fo; 


■*J-lea).  a. 


HaTiogno  Imafe. 


(<m'lL]-ndk-er), 
UL  Ima^ea;  a  manofacturer  of 
and  Agum.  or  itainea. 
iBUn-mUi  {ImtJ-RianX  n.     A  daalot 

— "--^^^- 'if-irlX  ».    1.  ThewoAot 


Inun-wanhlp  (Imll-wAr-al 

wonhlp  ol  Imagaa;  Idolatry. 
Inuflnmlila  (Im-aj'ln.a-hl),  a.    tTr.  gae  Ii 

laiNI.  ]    Capable  of  behig  Imagined  or  coi 


-, io(lni- 

being  Imaginable 
__UlII>b]w  llm-ai'l 


, (Im-ajTB-al),  a.    Charaiteitaed  by 

Imagination;  ImaginatlTe;  glren  to  the  uae 
ot  rhetorical  fljpina  or  Imagea     If.  B.  Srr. 

or  reOecViui  Image.     Sm  iMAaiMiinoii,] 

Imagining;  concelTtng. 
Ima^llHltl  (lni-«]'ln-ant),  n.    Ooewba  la 

prone  lo  fonn  itruge  Ideaa. 
rwcliwrtly  (lni-aJTn*ri-m.  a^".     In  an 

Imaginary  manner;  In  Imagination.  [Kara.] 
'""f""^"—  (Im-aJ'hi-a-ri-neaX  n.     The 

lnusliiAry  Om.aJ'ui'a-ri),  a.  [L  inta^^ina- 
riut.  perialnlDg  to  an  Ima^,  exIiUng  only 
In  the  Lmaginallon,  from  tmoffo,  imaginitt 
an  Image-  J    Eilatlog  only  in  Imaghutuu]  or 

—  Imaginafy  Miantity  or  nprtation.  In 
nuUA.  an  afgebralc  eipreatlan  or  lymbol 

metlcal  meaning  or  Intnprelatloni  the  even 
nwt^of  a  negatlre  quantity;  aa,  V~-a; 
</— 2.  Called  a1»  an  ImpmtiblM  Quanltlti  or 
Sxprution,  ^ImaginaryfocvM,  In  optia,  tlie 
point  toward!  whtch  eoaierglng  raya  tend, 
bnt  which  they  are  prevented  from  coming 


and  fornu  Idcaa  of  thing!  communicated  to 
It  by  the  organi  of  lenie.  Iinagiaatian, 
In  ita  proper  ■eQae,  according  to  Beid, 
liliniaei  a  lively  lanceptiun  uf  obJecU  ol 
It  la  dlitlntrolihnl  trom  concep- 
I  part  tram  a  vhule.  'TbelmBli 
tplion/iay 


•Uht. 


_, »art. 'U.., 

_ ttaiiKilpt  ot  what  we  haTe 

fell  or  perceiTtd.  BbI  we  haie  aleo  a  power 
of  modilylngoarconceptkMia.byi-iHnUnlng 
the  partaoldUTaTautuneiaaaatoformnew 
whnlet  ot  our  own  ctvatlnn.  I  ihall  employ 
the  word  imaijiitatioH  to  eapreiathia power. 
I  appishend  thia  to  be  the  proper.Knae  of 
theword.U  Imafinatloalwlhe  power  which 
gina  birth  lo  uie  production!  uf  the  poet 
and  the  painter.'  Iiiiasi»aiian  miiiht  be 
deflneil  at  the  will  worfclng  an  the  materlalt 
ot  mcmoiy;  not  tatltRed  wjtb  foUowlBg 
the  order  preacribed  by  nature  or  nBealed 
by  accident,  li  lelecia  the  parte  ol  dUlerent 
concrptlunt  or  objecia  of  memory  to  form  a 
whole  more  pleating,  more  elevatwl.  more 


rdlnary 
iployed 

^(h  A'nq^.'whlch^'roperlyli  ordy'a  lower 

faculty.  InllawldWltignlllcatlon.howeiar, 
Imagination  la  cD4it«ii>lve  with  inerntwn. 

'  and  appiDpriate  In  huigtiage,  or  ilvid 
"  le  in  thought. 


bwpyira 


1,  ItiagiBiMm.    Bee  nnder  I>- 
natlTa  (Im-afbi-it-lT),  a.    {Fr.  Jma 
B  IMaoiiiaTIOg.  ] 


1  Owing  exltlence  to,  or  characterlxed  by, 
Imaginatloii :  need  genanlly  Id  the  hlgheat 

Tma»lnatlw»aM  (tm-aj'lD-it-lT-nelX  ». 
4uUtyoI  betiu  Imaginative. 
'Tft*"*  (Im-annie.L  pret.  it  pp.  lma;<iKd; 

Irbmfmiuo,  bnase.]  1.  To  torm  a  doiIod  or 
Idea  ot  In  the  mind ;  lo  produce  h*  the 
Imagination:  aa,  wa  can  inuuine  tha  ngure 
of-  a  hona't  head  united  lo  a  human  body. 
i.  To  ooncdTa  In  tbon^t;  to  think. 


re  En  poipoee;  to  icheinei  lo 


«^i™ 


mi  Ideaa  or  conception! ;  oi 
S.-tThH'S'-' 


;  which  la  hi 


Im-afln-i 


.    Foil  of  o 


chanderiied  by  Imagination;  Imaglnatli 

Uuaco  (Im-i'ga),  n.  II.,  an  Image.)  In  nor 
AuL  the  Itat  or  perfect  ilala  of  an  inaect, 
after  the  pupacaaeor  ibettb  bat  been  thed, 

Imi[n^  imjiini  (i-mlUn',  l-mam'),  n.    (Ar. 


the  ngnlu'  lervlo  ol 


-cclniutlCBl  ifTiln 


Jl0-m»n'),  ft     Sunt  b>  Imam. 
»lin(lm-b»in0.ii-(.    Toembiilni, 
AH  (Im-buiO.  V  (■    IPrafli  iin  for  m 
l.\  to  Bicol '— - '  ■ 


ImDank  (Im-bunglO,  •.  t     rPreOi  (m  lor  in, 
udtenl:]    To  ™l»nk  (which  leey 
._.. — 1 "'m-b«ulgi™ealX  n.  KmlMIlk. 

fl  (liB-lwa'irdX  "-     FnrnWied 

WlthbUlHI*. 

ImlMnt  Om-Nr^. *  t-  Toni«lieorlwb»re; 
to  eipoH.  '  To  tmAfin  their  crooked  tltlca. 
Sliak.  Some  raid  Imbar,  to  b«r  or  eiclude. 


Imbcidy  (im-bo'dl).  TV    1  to: 
To'  becnme  body  or  loMter;  t< 


Inbrocado  (Im-bM-U'do),  n.    Clotb  of  gold 

onllTer.    (Bire.l 
Imbrocata,  Imliroccata  (hn-bn-kB'U).  ■. 

'—     — ''I  im  for  in,  and  broeoare,  u*  lo- 


9.  broao,  B  I 


Imbrociio  Cim-braij'a), 


ImlMM(tin-biO,i.(.  To  eidbue  (which 
ImbaitardiMUIni-bu'Urd-Ii),!'.!.  Sw 

Bmbiufitntia. 
lilltieitlui(iiii-bMBO.t!.l.  Toembktbet' 

Iml)attlad(lm-bittld),a.  Embattled  <whldi 

ImbedlB  (imTM-ieiX  ".  [L  im*«ntl>».  <m- 
itciUui.  leeblB  In  bod  j  or  mind— doubUnll  j 
deilTed  (rom  prcDl  >m  for  in,  lad  (ociUiu, 
&  aoa;  lit.  one  without  ■  atai  or  lupport,! 
1.  DoeUtuw  of  itrength;  wb»1i;  (eeble    '- 


caltlu  matly  ImpgltBd- — STM.  W 
iblliUUed.  leelilB.  iiiHnn,  impotent 

tt-M).  H.     One  that  1> 

<nt  either  In  bodf  or  ml 


CrudlT  .    .    .   Mipiti  n«  onlyadflprMvedncMO 

-DtliUUv.lnfirmitv.Imbicility.  Seeundsi 

DMILITT. 
lmb«a(im-h«dO,e.(  To  embed  (which  aee) 
ImlMllla(lni-benk).<i     [L.  prefix  ■>»  (or  in 

iiotandtallum*,' '"-  ' ■-" —  ' — 


ht  (im-bel'iih),  V.I.    To  ambelliib. 

Bp.  HaU;  MOUm. 
Imhamnliliiy  (im-benih'lni).  n.    |Pra9i  fm 

tif^rSf &•«■*>    AniWworklUea 

lianeh.     ParthurU. 
ImtMr,  Iminar  (Imb'Ar,  Im'Sr),  n.    The  em- 

ber-Rooaa  (wUcli  aeeX 
ImbllM  (Im-blb').  s.t.  pret.  A  pp.  imbsbtd; 

Rpr,  intbibing.  (L.  imbibo—imtoT  in,  in. 
ito.andMAo.todrinki  Fr.i«i»>»<r.l  1.  To 
drinkln;  to  abioib;  ae,  •  drjor  porom  bodr 
imbijtei  a  fluid ;  a  tpoii^D  imbibtt  moliture. 
S.  To  receive  or  adroit  Into  the  mind  and 
reCklni  aa.  to  imbibe  prlDCiplei;  to  imbtbt 

pUa»  rstaDCion,  at  laait  (or  a  time. 


Imbllwr  (im-blb'er}.  n.  One  who  oi 
which  ImkbM,     ArbulhnoL 

ImtHUtloii  (Im-bi-bribDn).  n.  The 
imbibing;  the  abtarpUoD  of  a  liquid  in 
p«re<  of  a  iolid     Baton;  Aopli. 

Imbittar  (lni-bltt«rX  >  c    b< 

ImUnoTW  (Im-blt  Ur-«r},  n. 
bUUrtr.    Jokman. 

-    '-        ~m-b!ai^. ».(.    Tot 


Imtwdr  (Im-bo'dl),  v.l.  1,  To  put  Into  or 
iniest  with  ■  bodj-^S.  To  (otm  Intoa  body; 
to  collect  Into  an  aggreBatt  -  S.  To  glw 
material  (oim  toi  to  render  palpable.    See 

Imbollt (Im-boUT.t.i.  ToettarTeaCBitorwr". 

TrntwUlBIl  (imbOld'n),  t.i.  To  embolden 

(which  HeY 

BnbcmJtri  (Im-bon'l-tl).  n  (L  im  lor  in. 

DOt.and»(mi(<u,  KoodneaL]  Wantolgood- 

InbordBr  (Im-bot'dArt,  «,(,  [Prefli  im  for 
in.  and  bonier.]     1,  To  fumlih  or  incloae 


Imboakt  (lm-bo>IO,  i.l.  [it.  ijnbniean 
lie  In  smbuacade.  See  Ehbobs.]  To  < 
ceal.  ai  in  buihet;  to  hide. 

Iiwtwirt-i  (im-boakO.  v.i.    To  lie  conceal' 


(lm-b(i^m).  ».t.     To  amboaom 
(wbleb  Bse). 
DnbOltnnI  (im- boot.' Or),  n.     KmtKaaed 

ImMolUl  (Im- bound'],  c.l.    Same  u  Bin- 

ImtKnr  (Im.bCl,  o.l.    Same  ai  fimiou. 
IlnbOWel  (Im-bou'en.  B.t.    Toembowal. 
Imboirar  (Ini-boa'irfc  e.I.    To  cover  "'t"  "' 

trees.     'In  thick  •belter  of  black  ihadea 
im*««r'iJ.'    MOim.    '  A  ahai^banli,  Uiick 


<im-b6'menlXn.   Same  aa  Sin- 

i-bokaO,  T.(.    Toemboi. 

. (Im-brWi.e.t.  Same  aa  Smbraid. 

ImtaMlsla  (Im-hrang'gl).  v.t.    To  entai^ie; 

toembrangla.  -Fbyuolonimtranfleilwith 

an  ina|ipllcable  logic.'    Cotiridge. 
Iin1n«ad<im.br«d%ii.t.  To  generala  within. 

See  iHBItBBD. 
ImbClC»t»,  Imbtloatwl  (Im'bi't-kat,  Im'bri- 

kat-ed)^  a.    ^L  im&rieadu,  pp.  of  anbnco, 

tmtricalum,  to  coTer  wHb  gutCer-tilea,  to 

form  Uke  a  gutter-tile,  from  imbrtx,  imbri- 

cit,  a  hollun  tils,  a  ODtter-Ule.     1.  Bent 

and  hollowBd  Uke  a  roof  or 

gutter  -  tile.  — t  Irina  or  la 

ping  over  each  otherTlIke  til 

on  a  roof;   parallel,  with 

•tnlgbt  inrface,  and  lying 

UppTng  one  orer  the  other, 


atiowft  the  imbricated  tcalet 
the   luTolucre  ol   the  com 
((Tyndra  Scotipnin). 
ImbrlO&tfl  (ini'bri-kit),  r. 


W  il^« 


in,  and  brogtvti 
together.  See  BHOIL.j  i.  aq  miriGaie  >» 
compllcatsd  plot,  aa  ol  ■  romance  or  drama. 
3,  An  Intricate  and  perplexing  atale  of 
aflairt:  «  mlanndentandlng  between  per- 

■WnatUna  to  tree  Itaelf  &om  Ihe  balefnl 
bnbnuUo'    Carlvlt. 


Imltrown  (im-bronn'), «. 


.  (In  and  brwn.| 
TO  mue  Drawn;  u  un.  'The  foot  .  .  . 
It  waa  with  dirt  iTnbmion'il.'  Oaf.-lTo 
■      ■         -    bKure.     Jliffon. 

y\  v.t  put.  *pp  imtruad; 
[Probably,  aa  Wedgwood 

dabble'  one'a  k1(  (Colgraie).  nlUmaielr 
from  prefix  int  for  in,  and  L  bibert,  lo 
drink.  In  the  uiine  "■)[»■  *>   brrutagt, 

mol>Ieo:'to  loak;  to  drench  In  a  anld.  aa 


i,  t  To  pour  oat  liqaor,    Snetuir, 
Imbrued  (Im-brOd'),  p.  and  a.    Uoiitened; 

in  her.  covered  or  beaprinkled  with  bloodi 

emi^ed;  aa,  a  apear  iTn^ruui- 
Imbnummt  (lm-bni'nient).n.    Tbe  act  ot 

ImtmlDi  or  atate  ol  being  Imbmed. 
ImbmUdm-brOf).  vt   nret.  A  pp.  On- 

■ — ,.j.  . —  imbruCing.    [Prefli  im  for  A^ 


bnittd;  p; 


tmbratement  (Im-brOfment),  n.  Act  of 
making  or  atate  of  becoming  bnitiah.  [Rare.| 
tmbne  (Im-bO'),  r.[,  prat.  &  pp.  im&iMif,-  ppr. 


2.  To  Unctore  deeply;  to  canie  to  bee 
Impreawd  or  penetrated;  u,  to  imbtu 
nilnda  of  yoalh  with  good  principlM. 


ImtnuMt  (Im-beis),  t.l.    (Prefli  in  for  Cm. 

and  6urM.  See  BURSE.]    To  inpply  mooej; 

to  itock  with  money. 
ImbDrMDienti  (Im-bti^meDt),  n.    1.  Tta 

act  ot  Imbunlng  or  aupplylng  mane;. — 

2.  Money  hilduplnatock. 
TiwtmtlnTi  (Im-ba'ahon).  n.    Act  ot  imbnhiSi 
bnlUbUltTdrof-ta-biri-tl),  n.    [8«  llir- 

TiTi.l    The  condition  or  qnality  of  belnt 

Imltable, 

Imltabl*  (Iml-ta-bl),  a.  1,  Capable  ot  btlB( 

i.  Worthy  ol  imitation.    [Rue-I 

ImltaUaOMa  Qml-ta-bl-naaX  n.     InttabO- 

Ity, 

Qnltata  (Im'i-Ut),  v.  t.  pret.  ft  m.  Hn(MK<- 
ppr.  inilafind.  II.  imitor,  imilEiIiia.  Iroa 
a  rwt  which  glrea  alao  imago,  Inuc*.) 
1.  To  follow  aa  a  model,  pattern,  or  aam- 

mitnnen,  and  the  like.  '  Deapiae  wealtli  u3 


1  lun  aHHwhl  lamt  <i(  auuR'i  lauiary  tad 
ni.dc  meT^  ~t  — «•  tm  nSTtbn  ■-■M< 

a.  To  produce,  aa  the  new  or  cooatoMt  •( 
anmellilng  elae;  lo  coonterfeit. 


pine,  pin:      nila.  not,  m 
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IMMEN8B 


Thift  hand  appeared  «  khininK  sword  to  wield. 
And  that  unlatn'd  an  tmitmttd  thkkL       Dryden. 

Imitation  (imi-U'ahonX  n.  [L.  imUatic, 
imUatiani»,  from  imitcr,  imiiatuM,  to  trot- 
Ute.    See  IMITATB.]    L  The  ftct  of  imiut- 


ing. 
Poetry 


k  an  act  of  imimtioM,  .  .  .  that  Is  to  say, 
a  reprc*eatatioo.  counterfeiting,  or  fieurtng  forth. 

±  That  which  is  made  or  produced  m  a 

<.*opy;  Ulceneta;  reeemblance. 

Both  these  arts  are  not  only  tme  $mtJafi*tu  of 
oatore,  but  of  the  best  nature.  Dryden. 

a  In  mutic,  the  repetition  of  eoentially  the 
same  melodic  idea,  aa  different  degrees  of 
the  scale,  by  different  parts  or  voices  in  a 
polyphonic  composition. 

Imitatlonal  (Im-i-t&'shonalX  a,  ReUting 
to  imitation:  resembling. 

Imltattonlft  (im-i-t&'shon-isti  n.  A  mere 
imitator;  one  who  wants  origlnalltY. 

Imitative  (im'i-t&t-ivX  a.  l.  That  imiUtes; 
inclined  to  imitate  or  copy;  as.  man  is  an 
itnitaHve  being- •-<>  Aiming  at  imitation; 
exhibiting  or  designed  to  exhibit  an  imita- 
tion of  a  pattern  or  model;  as.  painting  is 
an  imitatioe  art  —3.  Formed  after  a  model, 
pattern,  or  originaL 

Thb  temple,  less  in  form.  vHh  eqoal  xracc. 
Was  imiiative  of  the  first  in  Thrace.     Drydtn. 

—imitaHve  mtuie,  music  which  is  particu- 
larly expres^ire  either  of  the  internal  feel- 
ings and  states  of  the  mind  or  of  the  objects 
and  occurrenoes  of  the  external  world. 

Imitative  (tm'i-t&t-iv).  n.  in  omm.  a  verb 
predicating  imitation  or  resemblance. 

ImltatlV)^  (im'i-Ut-iv-liX  adv.  In  an  imi- 
tative manner. 

ImltatlVMlAM  (Iml-tAt-iv-nesX  n.  Qiudity 
of  being  imitativa 

Imitator  (im'i-t4t-«r),  n.  One  who  imitates, 
copies,  or  follows. 

Imitatonhlp(im'i-Ut^r-shipX*».  The  office 
or  state  of  an  imitator. 

ImltatroM,  Imttatrlx  (imIUt-rea,  im'i- 
tat-rikaX  n.    A  female  who  imitates. 

Lnmaoillate(im-ma'kQ-UtX  a-  [L>  imma- 
culaUu—im  for  in,  not.  and  tnaculatus,  pp. 
of  maetUo,  maetUatuin^  to  spot,  from  tnaetUa, 
a  spot]  1.  Bpotless;  pure;  unstained;  un- 
deflled ;  without  blemish;  as,  itnmaculaU 
reputation;  iminaadaU  thoughts;  immaeu- 
iatti  edition. 

Were  but  my  soul  as  pure 
From  other  guilt  as  that.  Heaven  did  not  hold 
One  more  immmfmlafe.  Dtttham. 

^  Pure;  limpid;  not  tinged  with  impure 
matter. 

Thou  sheer,  imtMrncu/ate,  and  silver  fountain. 

—Immaculate  eaneepticn,  the  do^nna,  de- 
fined by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
1864.  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived 
and  bom  without  original  sin. 

Immaculately  (im-ma'k&-lat-UX  adv.  In  an 
immaculate  manner;  with  spotless  pnri^. 

TmTnft^?ulftt^ntff(<"'-'"*'^*^-^'^*^"*^).  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  immaculate; 
spotless  purity. 

Immalled  (im-mUd'X  a.  [Preflx  im  for  m, 
and  mail]    Wearing  mall  or  armour. 

Tmtnfillfftf^lf  (iro-malld-a-blX  a.  (Preflx  im 
for  tn,  not,  and  maUeabie  (which  see).  1  Not 
malleable;  that  cannot  be  extended  by  ham- 
mering. 

Tmmananle  (im-ma'na-klX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
itHmaiuteled;  ppr.  immatMclinff.  [Preflx  im 
for  ut,  and  manaeU.  ]  To  put  manacles  on; 
to  fetter  or  confine;  to  restrain  from  free 
action. 

Although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  hast  tmmmtia^itd.  MMut, 

Immanatlon  (im-ma-nft'shonX  n.  A  flowing 
or  entering  in. 

A  quick  imtmanMti»H  of  cootinuons  fantasies.  L*mk. 

irwmwnm  (im-mta'X  O-    [L  immanit,  huge, 

vast,  savage.    Etymology  doubtful.  ]    Vast; 

huge;  venr  great     'So  immam  a  man.' 

Chapman.    [Rare.] 
Immanely  (im-minliX  a<fv.    Monstrously: 

cruelly. 
Immanence.  Immanenoj  (hn'ma-nens, 

im'ma-nen-siX  n.  The  condition  of  being 
immanent;  inherence;  indwelling. 

Immtmntner  implies  the  nnlty  of  the  intelligent 
principle  in  creation  in  the  creation  itself,  ana  of 
coarse  includes  In  it  every  genuine  form  of  panthe- 
ism. Transcendence  implies  the  existence  of  a  sepa- 
rate divine  intelligence,  and  of  another  and  spiritual 
state  of  being,  intended  to  perfcctionate  our  own. 

7-  D.  Mtrtti. 

immanent  (im'ma-nent).  a.  [L.  immanen§, 
tmmaiwnfis,  ppr.  of  tmniatieo,  to  remain  in 
or  near— tm  for  «!» in,  and  mafMo,to  remain.  ] 
Remaining  in  or  within;  hence,  not  passing 


ont  of  the  subject;  limited  in  activity, 
agency,  or  effect  to  the  subject  or  aasod- 
ated  acts;  inherent  and  indwelling;  inter- 
nal or  subjective:  opposed  to  trantAnU. 

Conceiving,  as  well  as  projecting  or  resolving,  are 
what  the  schoolmen  call  riNiwMNo*/  actsof  the  mind, 
which  produce  nothing  beyond  themselves.  But 
painting  Is  a  transitive  act,  which  produces  an  effect 
distinct  Irom  the  opcratioa,  and  tms  effect  is  the  pic- 
ture. Xttd, 

Immanlfeet  (im-ma'ni-fest),  a,  [Preflx  im 
for  in,  not,  and  man\fe4L\  Not  manifest 
or  apparent 

Immanlty  (Im-ma'ni-tiX  n.  The  condition 
of  being  immane;  bariwrity;  savageness. 

No  man  can  but  marvel  at  that  barbarous  immm' 
Hlfy,  feral  niadne^kS.  Burton. 

Immantle  (im-num'tl).  v.  t  [Prefix  ixn  for  in, 
and  m4kntU.  J  To  envelop,  as  with  a  mantle. 

O  Joy  to  him  in  this  retreat. 
ImmmHtUd  in  ambrosial  dark.        TtnnyxtH. 

TmtnMwwi  ( im-ma'nfi-el  X  n-  [Heb.  —  im, 
with,  ont«,  us,  and  Jrf,  Ood.]  Ood  with  us: 
an  appellatinn  of  our  Saviour. 

Immaroeeelble  (im-mar-ses'i-bix  a.  [L  im 
for  in^  not,  and  marteecot  to  fode.]  Un- 
fading. 

Immargtnate  (Im-mikr'jin-itx  a.  [L.  im  for 
in,  not,  and  m4krginaiU.\  Without  a  mar- 
gin. 

Immartlal  (im-miU^shalX  a.  [Preflx  im  for 
in,  not,  ana  maniaX.\  Not  martial;  not 
warlike. 

TiwmaaV  fim-maskO,  V.  t  [Preflx  im  for  in, 
and  mojJr.l  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a 
mask;  todiwuise. 

Tmiw^^hahUi  Om-maoh'a-blX  o-  [Preflx  im 
for  in,  not,  ana  matehable.  ]  That  cannot 
be  matched;  peerless. 

Tv«tw^ti>Hitl  (im-ma-t6'ri-alX  <t  [Preflx  im 
for  in.  not,  and  material]  1.  Not  consist- 
ing of  matter;  incorporeal;  spiritual;  as, 
immaterial  spirits. 

Angcb  are  spirits  immmttriai  and  intellectuaL 

2.  Without  weight;  of  no  essential  conse- 
quence; unimportant 

It  may  seem  immaterutt  whether  we  shall  not  re- 
collect each  other  hereafter.  Cwwptr. 

^mmm^Ay^m^^uTn  (im-ma-t6'ri-al-izmX  n. 

1.  The  doctrine  that  immaterial  substances 
or  spiritual  beings  exist  or  are  possible.— 

2.  The  doctrine  that  there  is  no  material 
world,  but  that  all  exists  only  in  the  mind. 

Immateriaiism  is  the  doctrine  of  Bishop  Berkeley, 
that  there  is  no  material  substance,  and  that  all  be- 
ing may  be  reduced  to  mind,  and  ideas  in  a  mind. 

Fte*nitig. 

Immaterlalllt  (Iro-ma-t^'ri-al-istX  n.  One 
who  believes  in  or  professes  immateriaiism. 

Immateriality (iroma.t«'rial"lUX n.  The 
quality  of  being  immaterial  or  not  consist- 
ing of  matter:  destitution  or  absence  of 
mattt;r;  as,  the  immaterioAity  of  the  souL 


Immateriality  is  predicated  of  mind,  to  denote 
that  as  a  substance  it  is  different  from  matter.  Spiri- 
tuality is  the  positive  expression  of  the  same  idea. 

Fle*HiH£. 

Immaterlallse  (im-ma-t^rl-al-izX  vt.  To 
make  immaterial  or  incorporeal 

Twitw^^rtally  (im-ma-tdri-al-IiX  adv.  In 
an  immaterial  manner;  without  matter;  in 
a  manner  unimportant 

Immatei1alness(ini-ma-t£'rial-nes),n.  The 
state  of  being  immaterial;  immateriality. 

Immaterlate  (im-ma-t6'rl-&tX  o-  Not  con- 
sisting of  matter;  incorporeal;  immaterial 
[Rare.] 

Immature  (Im-ma-tOrTi  a-  [L-  immaturtUt 
unripe— im  for  in,  not  and  maturus,  ripe.] 
L  Not  mature  or  ripe;  unripe;  as,  imima- 
tttre  fruit— 2.  Not  perfect;  not  brought  to 
a  complete  state;  as,  immature  plans  or 
counsels.— S.  Too  early;  coming  beifore  the 
natural  time;  hasty;  premature. 

We  are  pleased,  and  call  not  that  death  immmtitrt, 
if  a  man  lives  till  seventy.  7<r.  Taylor. 

Immatared(im-ma-tfird0.a.  Not  matured; 
not  ripened. 

Immatnrely  (im-ma-tfir^  adv.    In  an  im- 
mature manner;  unripely;  erudely;  prema- 
,    turely. 

,  Immatnreneea  Immatnrlly  (fan-ma-tar'- 
nes.  im-ma-tfirT-tiX  *^  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  immature;  unrineness;  incomplete- 
ness.   *  When  the  world  has  out^wn  its 
intellectual  immatvrily.'    Dr.  Catrd. 
ImmeitUllty  (im-m6-a-bUa-tiX  n.     [L.  im 
for  tn.  not  and  meabUie,  passable,  from 
I    m«o,  to  pass,  to  go.]  Want  of  power  to  pass 
I    or  to  permit  passage.    Arbutnnot 
I  TmmflillTirtlinitr(lm  mr^rhflr  a  hlTI  H)  ti 

Immeasnrableness.    De  Quineev. 
<  Immeasorable  (i{n-me'shfir4i-bix  a.    [Pre- 
I    fix  im  for  in,  not,  and  meamtrabU]  Incap- 


able of  being  measured ;  Immense ;  Indefi- 
nitely extensive;  as.  an  immeaeurabU  dis- 
tance or  space;  an  immeaetirable  abvsa. 
Immeaiurablenese  (im-me'zhar-a-bl-neiX 
n.  The  state  of  being  immeasurable  or  in- 
capable of  measurement 

Etemhy  and  immuasttrmhUtut*  belong  to  thought 
alone.  F.  /^.  XoSerUott. 

Immeasnrably  (Im-me'zhQr-a-bli),  adv.  In 
an  immeasurable  manner;  to  an  extent  not 
to  be  measured;  immensely;  beyond  all 
measure. 

Immeaiored  (im-me'zhiMX  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  meaeured,  ]  Exceeding  com- 
mon measure:  immeasurable.    Speneer. 

Immeohanlcal  (im*md-kan'ik-al),  a,  [Pre- 
fix im  for  in,  not,  and  meehanieaL]  Not 
mechanical ;  not  consonant  to  the  laws  of 
mechanics. 

Ttninechanlcally  (im-md-kan'ik-al-llX  adv. 
Not  mechanically. 

Immediacy  (Im-mfi'di-a-sIX  n.  [From  im- 
mediate. ]  The  relation  of  being  immediate, 
or  free  from  the  intervention  of  a  medium; 
immediateness;  nearness;  proximity. 

He  led  our  powers. 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  penoo. 
The  which  imitttdia<y  may  well  stand  up 
And  call  itself  your  brother.  Skmk. 

He  asaerts  that,  in  his  doctrine  of  perception,  the 
external  raslity  stands,  to  the  perciptent  mind,  face 
to  (ace.  in  the  same  immediacy  of  relatiim  which 
the  idea  holds  hi  the  representative  theory  of  the 
philosophers.  Sir  IV.  HatniUon. 

Immediate  (Im-mS'di-fttX  a.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  and  mediate.]  1.  Not  separated  in 
respect  to  space  by  anything  intervening; 
placed  in  the  closest  relation;  close;  prou- 
mate.  * 

You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne.   SMoM. 

2.  Not  separated  by  an  interval  of  time; 

present;  instant    'Assemble  we  immediala 

council'    Shak. 

Death 

.    .    .    not  yet  inflicted,  as  he  feared. 

By  some  immediate  stroke.  Mitten. 

8.  Acting  without  a  medium,  or  without  the 
intervention  of  another  object  as  a  cause, 
means,  medium,  or  condition;  bringing 
about  the  necessary  result,  or  producing 
the  legitimate  effect,  by  direct  agency.  'The 
immediate  causes  of  the  deluge.'  Dr.  T. 
Burnet— A.  Produced,  acquired,  or  obtained 
without  the  intervention  of  a  medium; 
direct 

The  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past  is  therefore 
Impossible.  Sir  tV.  Hamilton. 

Immediately  (im-m6'di-&t-UX  adv.  l.  In 
an  inmiediale  manner;  without  the  inter- 
vention of  anything;  proximately;  directly. 

God's  acceptance  of  it.  either  immediately  bv  him- 
self, or  mediately  by  the  hands  of  the  bishop.  Is  th.tt 
which  vests  the  whole  property  of  a  thing  in  God. 

Sffiitk. 

2.  Without  the  intervention  of  time;  with- 
out delay;  instantly. 

And  Jesus  put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  him. 
saying.  I  will ;  be  thou  dean.  And  immedtately  his 
leprosy  was  cleansed.  Mat.  viii.  3. 

Stn.  Directly,  proximately,  instantly,  in- 
stantaneously, forthwith,  straightway,  in- 
continently, promptly. 

Immedlateneiii  (im-m6'di-ftt-nesX  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  immediate;  ex- 
emption from  second  or  intervening  causes; 
close  relation  with  regard  to  time. 

ymmiMUm^fclam  (im.mydi.4t-izm).  n.  Quality 
of  beins:  immediate. 

Immfflf(mh1^  (Im-me'di-ka-bl),  a.  [L.  imr 
medieabUiK—im  for  in,  not,  and  medieabilia, 
that  can  be  healed,  from  medico,  to  heal] 
Incapable  of  being  healed ;  incurable. 
*Wovuid%i$nmedicable.'    MUton. 

ImmeUNUou  (Im-me-ld'di-usX  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  melodious.]  Not  melo- 
dioua 

Immemorable  (im-me'mor-a-blX  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  memorable.]  Not  me- 
morable; not  worth  remembering 

immemorial  (im-me-m</rl-alX  a.  [Preflx 
im  for  in,  not,  and  memorial  (which  seeX  1 
Beyond  memory:  out  of  mind;  extending 
beyond  the  reach  of  record  or  tradition. 
'  Immemorial  usage  or  custom.'    Hale. 

Immemorially(im-me-md'ri-al-liXadv.  Be- 
yond memory;  from  time  out  of  mind. 

Immense  (im-mensO.  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  im- 
meneue—itn  for  in,  not,  and  menaue,  mea- 
sured, pp.  of  metior,  meneue,  to  measure.] 
Unlimited;  unbounded;  vast  in  extent  or 
bulk;  very  great;  very  large;  immeasur- 
able. 'Of  amplitude  almost  immenm.' 
MUton.  '/mmense  the  power.'  Pope.  *lm- 
mente  and  boundless  ocean.'  Daniel 
O  goodness  InAnite  i  goodness  imwtensel    MUttm, 


ch.  «Aain;     ^  8c.  lodk;     g,  po;     j,>ob;     fi,  Tr.  ton;     ng,  atiy;     ffB,  <Aen;  th,  fUn;     w,  tdg;    wh,  wMg;   xh,  axnre.— «ee  Kjnr. 
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•—Enormouit^  Immerue,  Excesgive.  See  un- 
der Enormous.— Syn.  Infinite,  immeasur- 
ftble,  illimitable,  unbounded,  unlimited,  in- 
terminable, vast,  huge,  prodigious,  enor- 
mous. 

ImmexiBely  (lm-mens1i).  adv.  In  an  im- 
mense manner;  without  limits  or  measure; 
infinitely;  vastlv. 

Lnmenseness  (im-mens'nesX  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  immense;  immen- 
sity. 

TmniATurity  (im-mens'l-UX  n.  [L.  immensi- 
tas,  from  imtMnsfis,  unmeasured,  immea- 
surable. See  Immense.]  1.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  immense;  vastness;  great- 
ness; inflniteness. 

A  glimpse  of  the  immensity  of  the  material  system 
it  panted  to  the  eye  of  man.  Is.  Taylor. 

2.  That  which  is  immense;  an  extent  not  to 

be  measured;  infinity. 

AU  these  illustrious  worlds. 
Lost  in  the  wilds  of  rast  immtMsiiy, 
Are  suns.  Slaekmere. 

XmrnenBorablllty  ( im  •  men'sOr-a-bil^'i-ti ), 
n.  (From  immenturable.]  The  quality  of 
being  immensurable ;  impossibility  to  be 
measured. 

Imineiisiirable  (im-men'siU'-a-bl),  a.  [L.  im 
for  tn,  not,  and  mentuTaJbUi$,  from  mtiiturat 
measure,  from  nutior.  men»tu,  to  measure.  ] 
Not  to  be  measured;  immeasurable. 

The  law  of  nature  ...  a  term  of  immtnsurabU 
extent  H^ard. 

Immeiisiirate  (im-men'sfir-&t),  a.  [L.  im 
for  tn,  not,  ana  menturatus,  pp.  of  men- 
turo,  to  measure,  from  metior,  mennu,  to 
measure.]    Unmeasured.    MourUagu. 

Immerge  (im-mdrJO.  v.t  pret  &  pp.  im- 
merged;  ppr.  immerging.  [L.  immergo — im 
for  in.  into,  and  mergo,  to  plunge.]    To 

{>Iunge  into  or  under  anything,  especiall/ 
nto  or  under  a  fluid.    See  Immbrsi^  which 
is  generally  used. 

You  may  immergt  Vt,  replied  he.  into  the  ocean, 
and  it  will  stand.  Sttrue. 

Immerge  (im-m^rjO.  ^-^  To  disappear  by 
entering  into  any  medium,  as  a  star  into 
tlie  light  of  the  sun,  or  the  moon  into  Uie 
shadow  of  the  earth. 

Immer-gOOie  (im'm6r-g5s),  n.  Same  as 
Ember-goose  (which  see). 

Immerlt  t  (im-me'ritX  «».  (Prefix  im  for  in, 
not,  and  merit.  ]    Want  of  worth. 

Immerltedt  (im-me'rit-ed).  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  merited.]    Unmerited. 

ImmerltOOBt  (im-me'rit-us),  a.  [L.  immeri- 
tu8—ivi  for  tn,  not,  and  meritue,  deserving. 
See  Merit.]  Undeserving.  'Inimeritoue 
and  undeserving  discourse.     Milton. 

Immerse  (im-mdrsO,  v.t.  pret.  and  pp.  tm- 
mersed;  ppr.  immenina.  [L.  immergo,  im- 
mersujn—im  for  tn.  Into,  and  mergo,  to 
plunge]  1.  To  plunge  into  anything  that 
covers  or  surrounds,  as  into  a  fluid;  to  dip; 
to  sink:  to  bury.  'Deep  immened  beneath 
its  whirling  wave.'    Warton. 

More  than  a  mile  immersed  within  the  wood. 

Dryden. 

2.  Fig.  to  engage  deeply;  to  overwhelm; 
to  involve:  as,  to  immerte  in  business  or 
cares.  'The  queen  iimnerted  in  such  a 
trance.'    Tennyson. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a  lively  hope  in  another 
life,  and  yet  be  deeply  immersea  in  the  enjoyment 
of  this.  AtterbMry. 

Immerse  t(im-m«raO,  a.  Immersed;  buried; 

covered;  sunk  deep.    'Things  immerse  in 

matter'    Btieon. 
Immersed  (im-m«rstO>  p.  and  a.    l.  Deeply 

S lunged  into  anything,  especially  into  a 
nid.  —  2.  In  hot.  growing  whoUy  under 
water. 

Immersible  (im-mdrs'i-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  immersed.     Blount. 

Immersion  (im-mfir'shon).  n.  [L.  immersio, 
imtnemionie,  a  plunging  into,  from  immergo, 
to  plunge  into.  See  Immerse.]  1.  The  act 
uf  immersing,  or  state  of  being  immersed; 
a  sinking  or  dipping  into  anything,  especi- 
ally into  a  fluid ;  as,  the  immei sion  of  Achilles 
in  the  Styx.  — 2.  Fig.  the  act  of  over- 
whelming, or  the  state  of  being  overwhelmed 
or  deeply  engaged;  absorption. 

Too  deep  an  immersipn  in  the  affairs  of  life. 

AtUrbury. 

8.  In  atiroin,  the  disappearance  of  a  celestial 
body  by  passing  either  behind  another  or 
into  its  shadow:  opposed  to  emersion.  The 
occultation  of  a  star  is  immergion  of  the 
flrst  kind;  the  eclipse  of  a  satellite,  immer- 
sion of  the  second  kind. 
Immerslonlst  (im-m^r'shon-ist),  n.  One 
who  holds  that  immersion  is  essential  to 
Christian  baptism. 


Immesh  (im-meshO,  v.t.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
and  mesh.]  To  entangle  in  the  meshes  of  a 
net  or  in  anything  resembling  a  net,  as  a 
web. 

ImmetllQdod  t  (im  me'thod-edX  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  tn,  not,  and  method.]  Not  having 
method;  without  regularity.     Waterfumm. 

Immethodical  (im-me-thod'ik-al),  a.  [Pre- 
fix im  for  tn,  not,  and  metkodieal  (which 
see).]  Not  methodical;  without  systematic 
arrangement;  without  order  or  regularity; 
confused. 

Immethodical]^  (im-me-thod'ik-aMi),  adv. 
In  an  immethodical  manner;  without  order 
or  regularity;  irregularly. 

Immethodicalness  (imme-thod'ik-al-nes), 
n.  llie  condition  or  quality  of  being  imme- 
thodical; want  of  method;  confusion. 

Immethodlse  (im-me'thod-Iz),  v.t.  To  ren- 
der immethodical 

Immew  (im-mflOb  v.t.    Same  as  Emm/eto. 

Immigrant  (im'mi-grant),  n.  One  who  im- 
migrates, as  a  person,  an  animal,  or  even  a 
plant ;  a  person  who  migrates  into  a  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence: 
the  correlative  of  emipraiU. 

Immigrate  (im'nii-grat),  v.t.  {L.  immigro— 
im  for  in,  into,  and  migro,  to  migrate.]  To 
remove  into  a  country  of  which  one  is  not 
a  native  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  resi- 
dence; to  remove  or  be  conveyed  into  and 
settle  in  another  country  or  region. 

Immigration  (im-mi-gra'shon).  n.  The  act 
of  immigrating;  the  act  of  passing  or  remov- 
ing into  a  country  for  the  purpose  of  perma- 
nent residence. 

The  immigratiotts  of  the  Arabians  into  Europe. 

T.  trarifffi. 

Imminence  (im'mi-nens),  n.  [L.  tmmtn^n- 
tia,  from  imminens,  imminentis,  overhang- 
ing. See  Imminent.  ]  l.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  imminent  "The  ttnmt- 
nence  of  any  dan^r  or  distress.'  Fuller.^ 
2.  That  which  is  miminent ;  impending  evil 
or  danger. 

Dare  all  immtHence,  that  gods  and  men 
Address  their  dangers  in.  ShaJk. 

Imminent  (im'minent),  a.  [L.  imminens, 
imminentis,  ppr.  of  immineo,  to  hang  over 
—im  for  tn,  on.  over,  and  minor,  to  threaten. 
See  Menage.]  1.  Hanging  over;  threaten- 
ing to  fall  or  occur;  impendin|f;  near  at 
hand:  as,  imminent  danger:  tmmtnent  judg- 
ments, evils,  or  death.— 2.  Threatening  evu; 
dangerous;  perilous. 

H.iir  •  breadth  'scapes   f   the   imminent  deadly 
breach.  Shak. 

Imminently  (im'mi-nent-1i  y  adv.  In  an 
imminent  manner;  threateningly. 

Immingle  (im-ming^gl),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  tm- 
mingUa;  ppr.  immittgling.  [Prefix  im  for 
tn,  and  viingle.]  To  mingle;  to  mix;  to 
unite  with  numbers. 

This  holy  calm,  this  harmony  of  mind. 
Where  purity  and  peace  imminfie  charms. 

Thomson. 

Imminution(im-min-Q'shon),n.  [L  immin- 
utio,  imminutionia,  from  tmmtnuo,  tinmtn- 
uttim,  to  lessen— tm  for  tn,  and  minuo,  to 
lessen.]   A  lessening;  diminution;  decrease. 

Immiscibility  (immis'i-biri-ti),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  immiscible; 
incapability  of  being  mixed. 

Immiscible  (im-mis'i-blX  a-  [Prefix  tm  for 
m,  not,  and  miscible.]  Not  miscible;  incap- 
able of  being  mixed. 

Immission  (im-mi'shon),  n.  [L.  immissio, 
immissionis,  from  tmtnttto,  immessttirh.  See 
I.VMIT.]  The  act  of  immitting,  sending,  or 
thrusting  in;  injection:  the  correlative  of 
^i7JiV«M)n. 

Immit  (im-mitO.  v.  t  [L.  immito~im  for  tn. 
in,  into,  and  mitto,  to  send.]  To  send  in; 
to  inject:  the  correlative  of  emit 

Immitigable  (im-mit'i-ga-bl).  a.  [Prefix  tm 
for  tn,  not.  and  mitigable.]  Not  mitignble; 
incapable  of  being  mitigated  or  appeased. 
'The*e  immi/i{;a6tf,  these  iron-hearted  men.' 
Harrix. 

Immitlgably  (im-mitl-ga-bli),  adv.  In  an 
imniitignble  manner. 

Trntnix  (im-miksO,  v.  (.  [Prefix  tm  for  tn,  and 
mix.]    To  mix;  to  mingle. 

Samwn,  with  these  immixed,  inevitably 
PuUed  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself 

Miitott. 

Immlxable  (im-miks'a-blX  a-  [Prefix  tm  for 
tn.  not,  and  mix.]  Not  capable  of  being 
mixed. 

Inmiixture  (ivn-mlks'tur).  n.  [Prefix  tm  for 
tit,  not,  and  mixturt.]  Freedom  from  mix- 
ture. 'Simplicity  and  tmmirftirtf.'  Moun- 
tagu. 

Immobile  (im-mot/il).  a.    [Prefix  tm  for  tn. 


not,  and  mobUe.]   Not  mobile;  incapable  oi 
being  moved;  immovable;  fixed;  stable. 

Immobility  (im-m6-bil'i-tiX  n^  The  condi- 
tion orquailty  of  being  immobile;  fixcdneaa 
in  place. 

Immoderacy  (im-mo'de-n-si),  n.  The  ocm- 
dition  or  quality  of  being  iminoderate;  ex- 
cess. 

Immoderate  (im-mo'de-ratX  a.  [Prefix  um, 
not,  and  moderate.]  Not  moderate;  ex- 
ceeding Just  or  usual  bounds;  not  confined 
to  suitable  limits;  excessive;  extravagant; 
unreasonable:  as,  tmmod«7tite  demands;  mt- 
moderate  passions,  cares,  or  griel 

So  every  scope  by  the  immoderute  use 
Turns  to  restraint.  SAoA. 

Syn.  Excessive,  exorbitant,  unreasonable, 
extravagant^  intemperate. 

Immoderately  (im-mo'de-rftt-UX  adv.  In 
an  immoderate  manner;  excessively;  un- 
reasonably; as,  to  weep  immoderatsiff. 

ImmoderatenessOro-mo'de-r&t-neiX  n.  Tbe 
condition  or  quality  of  being  immoderate  ; 
excess;  extravagance. 

Immoderation  (im-mo'de-rii''shonX  A.  {Tr^ 
fix  tm  for  tn,  not,  and  moderation.]  Sxbeae; 
want  of  moderation. 

Immodest  ( im-mo'dest\  a,  [Prefix  tm  for  in, 
not,  and  modest.]  1.  Not  modest:  (a)  not 
limited  to  due  boimds;  immoderate:  exorbi- 
tant; unreasonable;  arrogant  (p)  Wantin^g 
in  the  reserve  or  restraint  which  decency 
requires ;  wanting  in  decency  or  chaatitj ; 
indelicate;  obscene;  unchaste;  lewd. 

We  proscribe  the  least  immodest  thoughL  Dryden^ 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence. 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sens*. 

Rosc9mMut%., 

Syn.  Indecorous,  indelicate,  shameful,  im- 
pudent, indecent,  impure,  unchaste,  lewd, 
obscene. 

Immodestly  (im-mo'dest-liX  adv.  Without 
due  reserve;  indecently;  unchastely;  ob- 
scenely. 

Immodesty  (im-mo'des-tiX  n.  Want  of  mo- 
desty; want  of  delicacy  or  decent  reserve  ; 
indecency;  unchastity ;  mdelicacy ;  obscenity ; 
lewdness.     'A  pieoeoltmm^dfsty.'    Pop9. 

I  am  thereby  led  into  an  immodesty  of  un^claim- 
ing  another  work.  U\ 


Immolate  (im'm6-lAt),  v.t.  pret  A  pn 
molated;  ppr.  tmmotoftn^^.  [L  tmm^,  ifi»- 
molatum,  to  sacrifice — prefix  tm  for  tn,  and 
mola,  meal  sprinkled  with  salt,  which  wa» 
throvm  on  the  head  of  the  victim.  ]  To  sac- 
rifice: to  kill,  as  a  victim  offered  in  sacrlflo«; 
to  offer  in  sacrifice. 

Whether  Christ  be  daily  immotated  or  only  onre. 

B/.  Gardner. 

Immolation  (im-md-Wshon).  n.  l.  The  act 
of  immolating  or  state  of  being  immolated. 

In  the  picture  of  the  immo/ation  of  Isaac,  or  Ab- 
raham sacrificing  his  too,  Isaac  is  descril>cd  a»  a 
Uttle  boy.  Sir  T.  Srtmme. 

2.  That  which  is  immolated ;  a  sacrifice  of- 
fered. 

We  make  more  barbarous  immoiatians  tlun  the 
most  savage  heathens.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Immolator  (im'm6-l&t-toX  *^  l-  One  who 
immolates  or  offers  in  sacrifice.— 2.  One  of 
a  sect  of  modem  Russian  fanatics  who.  f <kr 
the  sake  of  saving  their  souls,  mutilate  their 
bodies  and  kill  themselves^     See  Morsl- 

SCHIKI. 

Immomentt  (im-m6'ment),  a.  [Prefix  «m 
for  tn,  not.  and  moment]    Trifling. 

That  I  some  lady  trifles  had  rescrv'd. 
Immoment  toys.  SJkaM 

Immomentous  (im-md-menfusX  a.  [Prefix 
tm  for  tn,  not.  and  momentous.]  Not  mo- 
mentous; imimportant 

Immoral  (Im-mo'ral),  a,  [Prefix  tm  for  m, 
not,  and  moral  ]  Not  moral ;  inconsistent 
with  rectitude;  contrary  to  conscience  cr 
the  divine  law;  wicked  or  unjust  in  practice. 

Not  one  immorai,  one  corrupted  thnucht. 
One  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  bioc 

i,ytteifem 
A  flatterer  of  vice  is  an  itnmorat  man.    y>>Jk nrem 

—Criminal,  Sir\ful,  Wicked,  Immoral,  /)*- 
praved.  See  under  CRIMINAL, 
unmorali^  (im-mo-ral'i-ti).  n.  l.  The 
quality  of  >  •eing  immoral  *  The  root  of  all 
immorality.'  Temple.— 2.  An  immoral  tu-t 
or  practice. 

Luxury,  sloth,  and  a  great  drove  of  herck-t  a&d 
tiMMttfra/i/i/x  broke  loose  among  them.       JfUftm. 

Immorally  (Im-mo^al-li),  adv.    In  an  fnt- 

moral  manner;  in  violation  of  morality; 

wickedly;  viciously. 
Immorigerons  (im-mo-ri]'te-us),  a,  [Freftx 

tm  for  tn,  not,  and  morigei  ous,  ]    Suae; 

civil;  disobedient    Siackhowte. 


Fate,  f&r,  fat,  f^ll;       me,  met,  h£r;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  mOve;       tube,  tub,  h\\\\;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abtme;      y,  8c  fey. 
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JmaaMiMinm-mot-M).!!.  [t^Siimtorbt, 

UHl  marfa).)  1,  Nut  inortol:  <n)  eiempt 
fnni  llAtilllty  to  doth:  hnilnR  ILCe  or  Lieltig 
Uutiludlngw  end:  having  miUmiledulBt- 
tnct;  Dndjrlnsi  u^  tea  iatmortcU  tanl 

<t)  Cnnnei:(«d  with  nrteriDlnMlnH  Id  Iminor- 
tiiLitj;  nerer  to  C€ai«;  tt.  iuuiu^tal  bopa. 

S)  DHtlDed  to  Un  Inill  an  nl  thli  world ; 
ipgrtiluble:  u,  immorial  Iwne. 

S.I  ExwdlnHly  prwt ;  grioious:  siciarite. 
'  A  nioit  •  «<»i  erIaU  mndiiicrclleuebuUherJe.- 
SirJ.  f/uyimni.— HrN.  EtornBl.  eterluUng, 
naver- ciidlna.  ceawlua.  pcrpetiul,  con- 
Uniul.  (Midiuing.  endleia,  Imperlihable,  In- 
corrnptllite,  de«thlsu. 
Immifftal  (Im-mor'Ul),  n.  One  vhn  li 
InniDTUl.  or  aiempt  from  deatb  or  annl- 
bUaUon:  often  applied,  in  the  pfuniJ,  to  the 
goda  ot  ultHkal  niyUtalugj'. 


(Im-inaitBl-iat).  n.  One  who 
naiiisinaiine«iiill>lnunart*l,  Jer.  Taylor. 
ImmorUlity  (lia-mor-Mi-U),  n  [L  <m- 
nvriaHiiu.atnommBTtalu-  irnfnrin.  nnt. 
and  mertalu,  morULI  The  CDiulLtlon  or 
anility  of  bsLUB  Inimorlal:  ciemptlon  rram 
deatliud  annlhUAtion:  unindiniiiltteuce; 
vlgiDpIloD  trom  oblivion:  paipeluity;  u. 
the  mmoTlalily  ot  thsHiul;  tlio  iinmortol- 


Uutlon  (lm-mor'UI-Ii-i''tbotil  >i 
imiiidrt^ed. 
ImmottallMOin-mor'tal-li}.  e  t  pret  ±  pp. 
itninoruUitad;  ppr.  imirwrlalian^  [n. 
imintfrtaiiMF.  Sp.  itntnortaliiar,  to  nnder 
immoTtaL  SealmiOKTAL.I  Turenderirn- 
IDurtal:  tonmke  perpetual;  to  cmiiae  to  Uve 
,..  . „„,pt  (^ ,_.__ 


to  make  perpetual ;  to  per 
Iliad  hu  immirmlitea  the  i 


srpetuato:  aa.  the 
le  of  Homsr. 


with  eigmpUon  Ironi  death.— E.t  Kiceed- 
In^lj.    '  Immortatly  nlad. '   Afv.  A  Barton, 

InmioTtall*  (im-mor-tol').  n.  The  Bower 
commonlir  called  BtertatHiig,  or  a  wreath 
nuidaolnichaowsn.  Sea  EviRLAsmni.n.  S. 

ytgtwii^f^:*!^!**^!^  (lnx-nior'tl-A-ki"i]ion  L  n. 
(Fnax  in  for  ill,  — ■  --'  —-—■'—--':-  > 
Want  of  m——' 


}f  mortineatlon  oi 


Lmiumld  (Im  ■mSId'), 
and  mmt/dl  To  moal 

iBunoTkbUltr  (im-mora-bin. 

condlUon  ot  qualltj  ot  being 


[Prefli  im  for  in. 


kt  be  moTed :  speclflL&lly^  Ln  taip  (pt-X 
luiuindwhiileiBr  Imtlbcrent  thereto:  by 

building*  and  tlirlr  acceieorlea:  by  their 
deatinallon.  aa  tecdi,  planti,  mannn,  &c; 
and  by  the  object!  to  whleli  thej  ore  ap- 
plied, ai  aervltuda. 

IlIIII10T»bI«IiaM(ini-niltv'a-bl-na),  n.  The 
quality  ot  being  Immovable. 


hangeably;   aa,  ^nmovabty  flnu  to  tboir 
'"'-'  '— nwMMu  Bled  or  etlabllthed. 

(Im-mund'),  a.    (L  ..nmundiu- 
1,  not,  and  mufutu^  clean.)    Un- 


tl).  n.  lL"»^I;n 


Immoiidlelty  (ini>nin 

MUiidifio.  from  immi 
IHHUND.I  Uncleanni 
Tnimnntty  (|i 

1.  FreAdom  or  ei«nip(lon  trom  obligation 
uemption  tram  any  charge,  duty,  orTce 
tu.  or  Impoiltlon:  a  ^rticular  privilege 

The  Inhiblluu  nn  inuied  Uiicnlsyraent  o(a. 


•  (immttr'a-blL  a.  fPrefli  im 
tor  in,  not.  and  itwntM*.)  ^ot  movable:  <a) 
Incapable  ot  bains  mored.  In  re>p«ct  at  it* 
place;  flnnly  Bied;  taat;  aa,  an  intmoeaUe 
bHindatlDa. 

&)  Not  to  be  moved  from  a  pnrpoae:  tteAd- 
:annotbeindiired  to  change 
ffl  who  remain!  irnin^frfe. 

.  ,  aeor  retolullon-  (<0  That  « 
altected  or  moved:  not  Imprcul 
auBceptlMe  of  compaaalon  or  ten 


r^entX  n.    The  a 
of  being  Inunure 


ril"i.U>  n. 
9:  Dncfaangea 


ImmateUIl^  (i: ...    _... 

quality  of  being  Immnlabls:  unchatige«ble- 

InunntlAto  (Im-mB'ta-UL  a.  IFreni  im 
for  in,  not.  and  mtuabUj  Kol  mutable; 
not  capable  or  luacepttble  ot  change :  not 
iDbleci  to  mutaUon:  nncbancBable;  Inva- 
riable; nnaitoiabla. 


jhaogeahlani , 

IininnUUT'(hii-niflta-bll),  a.  .      _ 

mntabia  manner;  unchangeably;  ur 

ably:  Inrariably. 
ImmiitAU  (im-mB^t),  a.  CL.  fmrnuU 

fm  tor  in,  nol  and  muta1u4,  pp.  of 


MUfimp).  n.  JSw!  yr 
ihoot.  aclon.  Tb*  warr 


aning,  being  probably 


1  vmp*.  twig, 
alaoInWeia 

Dly  borrowed, 
gnlt;  a  bud: 


&  A  yonng  or  Inferior  devil ;  ■  lltUe  mallt 
nant  iplrit:  a  little  devil:  hence,  a  mlerhlei 
Dii>  child.  -Hie  UttiB  imp  fell  aiqnalllnE 
SiriCi  -The  impi  and  llnibt  of  Halan 
Uotttr.—L  Something  added  or  united  t 

a,  tt.  ton;      ng,  al<v;      IB,  lAen;  lb,  CUn; 


another  to  repair  or  lengthen  It  out;  ai,  <a) 
an  addition  to  a  beehive,    (b)  A  length  oi 

Inierted  In  a  broken  w^  ot  a  bird. 
Impllnipl,  B.i.  (A.  Bai.  impan,  to  engraft; 
comp.  O.  H.O.  impiMn,  itnpton,  irnDUn. 
0.  iinjtftn.  Bavarian  impun,  from  L  L  ■m- 
polnt,  a  graft  or  aclon,  from  tir.  tmphyUa, 
implanted —  'in  tor  tn,  in,  and  pniiO,  W 
grow,  to  produce;  of  aame  origin  are  Pr. 
enUr.  togratt,nU<,agrBft  cirKJon.l   1.  To 

i.  To  extend  or  onlargfl  by  aomethlng  In- 


ImpUabll  (im-pU'a-blX  a.  [L.  im  for  in, 
Dul,  and  paco.  to  appeaie.]  Not  to  be  i^ 
peaaed  or  quieted.  '  /mjjaooNa  fate.'  Sj>«ti- 

bapacBbly  (im-paVa-bll),  adr.  In  a  mumir 
not  admitting  oi  being  appeaaed. 
Impvilniuiit  (im-pak'nient),  n.     The  ataM 


firmly  together. 
ImpuTt  (ira'pakn.  n.    i.  A  forcible  touch : 


exoeilenoe,  •trengtb.  and  tbe  Ilk*:  to  de- 
larioTBto;  to  weaken :  to  enfeeble;  aa,  to 
impair  the  bMlth.  couatltuUon,  character. 


Flnh  may  Mvuv,  qiMlb  he.  bai  itMKm 

[mnalrt  (im-pbO,  n.  DtmhintloDi  d« 
Injury;  dugnce. 


»  hai  tvt  elvcf.  -h«  IhlTika.  he  therm. 


Al  on,  upon,  and 
To  pot  to  death 
le  fundament:  to 
uDpright  aharp 


hi  In  honoumble  mention 

t  (Im-pU'meDll  n.     1.  The  act 
or  driving  a  itake  through  ttie 

'.  wl(;    wh,  HUg;    ih,  Mon-— 4ee  Kkt,  . 


bodri  tha  u(  of  Inclining  with  iUk«  or 
pmluig. — t.  A  plecB  of  grouDd  IncloHd  bj 
pule*;  an  Incloieil  ■pMse.-S.  In  htr.  the 

thl^.  dlildxl  pai«irl>a 


line.  Itltiuuallouhlblt 


pupsBlc 
fait  01  tpuii 
ImpaliT  (in 
■ndpo&j/.n 


LUrdm-pal'ia-btlXadv.    In  u 


IiapUtate(lm-p£'nitXa.  rL.  in.  In,  inlo.  ud 
nirui,  brend.l    Embodied  Id  breuL 
unpuLSite  (im-pft'nit).  v.  L    Tu  embody  In 

ImpBiUitloQ  (lRi-pi-nA'(ban).  n,  Tbs  anp- 
poHd  red]  preienu  In,  and  union  ot  tbs 
bodr  uid  blood  ot  Chriit  vltb.  Uui  inb- 
lUncs  of  the  bread  and  wine,  atler  conas- 
crallon.  In  thaencbailgti  contubitantlatlon: 
dUtlnct  from  tmiwabttantiatifm,  which 
hold!  that  there  it  a  nlnKUloiu  cbange  of 
(be  elemanta  Inlo  the  real  body  and  Mood 
of  ChrlH:  a  tntat  of  the  Lntheran  Cbnrch. 

ImpaiULtor  <ini-pi'n&t-«r),  n.  (See  Imp*- 
RiTK-l  fnclu,  one  wbo  hotdi  (be  doctrine 
of  Impanatlon  or  Donaubatantlatlon;  a  Lu- 

Impaimal,  Impmal  (Im-paa'al).  r.  1.  put 


[paiteiiing.    [Preflv  i 


tad  panel]   ' 

of  a  IU17,  in  a  Hit  or  on  a  piece  or  parcji- 
ment,  called  a  pajiet;  to  fonn,  corapleLe, 
or  enrol,  ai  a  llit  of  ]nron  In  a  court  of 

ImpuuMlmant,  ImpuMlaunt  fln-pan*- 

el-nient).  ti     The  act  of  Impanneltlag.  or 

netled :  the  act  ol  en- 

the  *i»pcnnelmmt  of 

pi'ra-dit),  (I.  pret  A  pp. 
Ai«va^  l^pr.  imparaditing.  [Prenj 
Fi,  and  paTadin.]  To  put  la  para- 
>  place  of  lupreme  tellcltjF ;  to  make 
ilr  happr. 


[Im-pa'ra-lBld),  a.  [Predii 
.  and  paraUilfd.]  Unparal- 
leled. '»ac)iimpttraUtlattoaj.'  Bp.  Burnet. 
ItmwrdOlUible  (Im-plr'dn-r 
K^.    1 - 


nnpuiplnnkW  (im 

pln"it),a    (Limtot 

ST,    equal,    and    pi 
ithered.    from    pi'i 

for  a  pinnate  leaf  wheii  thi 
or  odd  leaflet  at  the  eod. 

PUe,  Or,  tat,  full: 


bnpazlnUitbliXlm-pa'rl^ilUb'lk),  a.     [L 

in  for  in,  not.  par,  equal,  and  lyllaba,  a 
■yllable.)  Not  conalBtlng  ot  an  equal  num- 
ber  of  ■yUablu— /•nparwyUaMc  naun,  £a 

&r"o[   ijllib—  ...  __    

tapU,  lapidu;  Gt.  Awt,  Mirwi. 


1:  aa,  L 


ivfalbilltj 


ImMAfltD-pWkO.  •".  IFrelli  im  lor  in, 
ana  park.  ]  1.  To  incloio  (or  a  park ;  to 
make  into  a  park  bflncloBUre;  toHverfmiQ 

aa  In  a  park:     "Thei'  irnpart  them  (iheep) 
within  hurdlef    BMina. 
Jtnjtaxl  (Im-plrl'X  ti.k     [Prefli  tin,  and 
Ft.  parltT,  to  Bpeak.J     I.  To  hold  mutaal 
diacouree.     'The  two  generals  imparUd  to- 

Kther.'    NortK     Hence-S.  SpeoiBcallT.  la 
B,  to  haTe  liberty  to  aetUe  a  lawiulC 
amlcablr;  to  haye  delaj  for  mutual  adJuiC- 

Imparl&IlM  (im-pHinani).  n.  L  Mutual  dl>- 
coiirw;  conference.  —  t  In  law,  (a)  tbe  11- 
ceute  or  privilege  of  a  defendant,  granted 

can  BetUe  the  matter  amicably  by  talkliig 
wltb  the  plainUn,  and  tbui  to  determine 

action.  (()  The  contlDoance  of  a  cause  till 
another  day  or  from  day  to  day. 

IiiipMMtlee(lmp«i'Kni-i),a.  In  cecbi.  biii. 
a  term  applied  to  a  canon  preHnted,  initl- 
tuted,  and  inducted  Into  a  rectory  and  la 
full  poteesilon. 

bnpart  (im-ptrt'),  v.t  [O.Tr.  fm;»rtiV,  It 
imparlire,  L  imiartis,  impertio— rm  for  in, 
and  jurftd,  to  divide,  from  part,  partit,  a 
part.  J  I.  To  bcilow  a  ibare  or  portion  ot; 
to  gito,  grant,  confer,  or  communicate;  ai, 
to  impart  food  to  the  poor.  —  Z.  To  com- 
munlcata  the  knowledge  of;  to  make  known; 


LidT 

;x.„ta*a 

grant,  glTe,  rereal,  disc 
rnlge. 
lmp»rt  (Im-plrtT,  e.i.    T 

are. 

ogl 

re  a  part  or 

DnpurtenM  (Im-pKtf  am),  n.    Communlca- 

Imuutatton  (im-pftrtJi'ibon),  n.  The  act 
of  imparting  or  conferring.    (Bare  ] 

ImPklter  (Im-ptrf  «r),  n.  One  who  Itnparti 

UnpartUl  (Im-pb'BhBlX  a.  (Prelli  im  for 
m.  Dot,  andjnrtuil  (which  eee)]  Kot  par- 
tial; not  faTonrlDg  or  nut  bluaed  in  tarour 
of  one  party  more  than  another;  Indlffennt; 
(uipr«]ndlced;dlilDlereiled:  equitable;  ]uit; 
BB,  animturfiol  Judge;  anitnwirtiaj  Judg- 
ment or  decialon;  an  impartial  Dplnion. 

Iiii|MLrtUUat(lin-pW>h>l-[H).n.  One  who 
la  Impartial.    [Rare.  ] 

ImpvUKlltr  (im-pkr'ihal"l-tl),  n.  The 
quality  ot  being  Imiwrtlal:  freedom  from 
biu;  diilDtenwtedneu ;  Equllablenau ;  aa, 
tmparriaiil]/  of  Judgment,  of  treatment,  of 
adeclilon,  and  the  like. 


bnpMrtlmllT  (Im-ptr'thal-U).  odi.  In  an 
Impartial  maunar;  without  Uaa:  without 
praladloe ;  equitably ;  Juitly.  '  I  have  Ut- 
Uned  itnpar^iaUv.'    ^ron. 

bnpMtUlneH  (In-pai'ibal'neiX  n.  Im- 
partiality. 

ImputlUlltT  (lm-pkri'1-blll-tl).  n.  The 
quality  of  bdng  Imparttbli^  or  not  inhject 

ImpMUUIlty  (lm-pkrt'i-bU-1-tl),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  Impartible  or  communi- 

Imp&rtnila  (im-partl-bU  a.  [Fredi  im 
tor  t■^  not,  and  parliiie.l     Not  partible 

bnputlU*  Om-pattl-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
I,  pin;      Dfile,  not,  mbve;        tbbe.  tub,  bull; 


being  Imparted,   conferred,  heitowed,  or 

ImptittmiUt(lm-plrt'ment),  n.  LTbeut 
of  Imparting  or  cammunicatliiE.  — I.  That 
which  ia  imparted  o; 


ImpgMftblA  (Im-pai'a-bt),  a.  (Prelli  im  tor 
in,  not,  and  pauabte.)  L  Not  pauabte;  Id- 
capable  of  being  panod ;  not  admitting  a 
pauage ;  aa,  an  tmjxutabU  road,  mountun, 
or  gulf. —2  Unable  to  pu*.  MorUn  Madaa 

n-pai'a-bl-ne*),  k.    TIw 


InpawibUltr.  ImpaMlblanMi  (im-pa^i- 

blT'l-tl,  im.paa'l.bl.nefl),  n.  Tbe  quality  or 
condition  ot  being  Impaailble;  luauecepti- 
hllity  ol  injury  from  eitemal  things 
Turpi  Hill  Mfl  (Im-pai'l'blX  a.  [Fr.  impd#- 
fwUf  L  iiRjJiufi^it— im  for  iiL,  not,  and 
pattibiiit,  cuiable  of  feeling,  from  patiar. 
paw,  lo  inner.  ]  Incapable  of  pain,  paaalon. 
or  lufferlng:  Incapable  ol  being  aflectnl 
with  pain  or  nneailneai;  Inacceaalble  tn 
harmnr  pain;  not  to  bemoied  to  paHlou 

ing.  ■AnpawiWe  totbecrllic,' Sir  IF.Seoff. 


(im-pa'>hon).  »  t    (Predi  im  tor 


IniiaulOiUita<lm-pa'ihon-il),(.(.  ToallKt 
powerfully:  tolmbuewltbpaailoB.  'Deeply 
\mpauionateii  with  sorrow.'    Dr.  Mart. 

ImpftMlOtUite  (Im-pa'ihon-itX  a.  Stnmglr 
aflectad. 

ImpUBlOIlAW  (Im-pa'dion-iitX  a.  rpfelli 
im  for  in.  not,  and  pawiDnatr]  wllbonl. 
paaalon  or  feeling. 


ImpuMcuLed  (Im-pa'ihond),  a.  Actuated  or 
anmisted  by  paaalon;  eipreielTa  ol  paxloD 
or  ardour  or  warmth  of  feeling;  anunatad; 


biblling  feeling  or  aenaihiltty;  aa.  the  impaa- 
(iae  air.  '  /nrpoMioa  aa  the  marble  in  til* 
quarry. '    Dt  (fbinety. 

On  (hr  imfaTirm  Ice  thD  UfhtBlflK"  Plar,     ^M- 

ImpasElTel7  (im-paa'lT-11),  ode.      In  an 

hnpaaalTe  manner;  without  aenaltiUiti  to 

pam  or  sulTering. 
Inip«Ml»en«««<lm-patflT-nea)>  n.  Ilieatatp 

or  quality  of  b^g  impaailte  or  Inuacep- 

tlble  of  pain:  Inaentlbllily. 
ImpaaElTltr(bn-pa(-M.tl),  n,     ImpaMln- 

ImMItatlon(lm-paa-t*'Bhon1,n,  l.Tbeaet 
of  Impaatintf  or  maUng  into  paate.  — t.  Iliat 
which  Ismade  Into  paste:  eapeclally,  a  coD- 
bhiatlon  of  larloue  materials  of  <UlTeren( 
colours  and  conalitencea,  baked  or  united 

fire.     Such  are  worka  In  earthenware,  por- 
celain. Imitation  ot  marble,  Ac. 
Imnuta  (Im-paatO,  v.t.     [Fr.  trnpOttr—in. 
and  pdto,  paate.]     I.  To  knead;  to  maka 


[mputO{lm-paa'laln.  [It.  & 
In  pauUitiff.  the  thlckneai  of 
body  ol  pigment  applied  hy  tl 


ilonn,  thickly 
[It.    See  iMpaiTKI 


inuutiN<  uf  material  fire. ' 
IinpfttlenM  (Im-pa'abena). 
of  being  impatient;  uneaaln 
auffering:  reatleeanoa  occa 
Ing  posltlte  erll  or  by  the  abi 

and  eagemeaa  tor  change;  a 


F^r. 


bmktleni  (Im-pi'ihi-eiu),  n.  |L  unintinH; 
I^arrina  to  (li<  sluUcltr  ol  tlM  nlna  of 
Vh*  MAa-pod,  which  dlichuBB  Uu  leedi 
rlp«  or  whBD  touched.]    A  ^ ' 


flm-pa'TldX  iL  JL.  impatidus — im 
id  pandw,  lolTuL]    ttMilem;  iui> 
.-.;  Intnpld. 

iWiatr  Om-pk'Tld-lIX  adr.    Furlaad; ; 
liolHll;;  Intnpldlr.     Thaittray. 
—mttia-ptia'i.r.t.  iPraBilii>ror(n,ind 
1    Topavn^  to  plr' —  "  ' "    - 

Tniftwh  (Im-picb'),  ».t  — ., 

O.FT.  tmpettkirr.  Pr.  trnptdlgar;  trom  L. 


f.  The  ftct  of  impeachiiK,  or  itote  i>f  belug 
ImpHched:  u.  (a)  t  calling  tr *'  -- 


-petirblXn.    A«i»n«. 

nopt  tram  Iha  pdnlbllllT  of  ■InDlng. 

InpMemnMklnpMiBiUTIiin-peku^ini- 

fA-iB-^i.  n.  Tb*  condiaod  or  aoili^  at 
Ming  ImpMont  or  ImpMcabla ;  lap«c«»- 
btiitr:  ihiiMiiin 

" *  (tm-p«k^t),  «.    [Sm  iHPto- 

flfl  tnno  iln^  nDamng;  iIdIbh; 


Impedltln  (im-prfll-lTX  a.    Csuilng  hln- 

Impel  {Im-psn.  ac  pret  A  pp.  impiUid; 
VpYtmfS&at.  [L  tnuMUs-An  farTn.  on. 
undwHo.  to  driie.l    To  drt»e  or  urge  lor- 

uiy  HI/:  u.  ■  bill  l>  impelUd  by  Ihe  tuna 


ImpeiMtnLUIttr  Oi 

IFrDin  itiwenetmbU. 
Inc  impenal 


Ua.l     The 


The  qnilltT  ol  be- 


h.Scloiik:      ■,foi     l.Job;      b,  Fidmi      >c,  diw      ra,  Uepi  th,  lUni 


nuPT.p  IHW  *  mT,rry 


without  t«wnUnoe  or 
bdunUU. 

Ht),a,   [»ee  iHPERHm.] 
,  .   art  wlngi  covered  with 
jmbling  iciles,  u   the   pen- 


M  (im-pen'fa),  ».  pi.  [L  im  lor  in, 
ol,  wid  SMna,  >  (oaUier.  1  Ullger'i  nune 
•ur  tba  uriutom  of  Cavler,  u  order  at 
■wlminlng  birdi  iDcludlog  dlven,  uiki,  uid 
pengulu,  GlurmGtflrized  dt  iliort  wtngt  tay 
lerwl  wJtb  Iwtben  menbUng  tcilea. 
Impuumi (im-pen'iu), a.  (SeelHPBNnis.1 
WuUng  wing*.     'Jnpenninu  liiKCt*.'  Sir 

Jmoiotia  (im-pi'pl),  v.t.  pret  Si  pp.  >in- 
peopUa;  ppr.  nnpfliwfinff.  [Prefix  tirt  for 
in.  uid  ;wu}^.  Bee  PioFLXJ  To  HI]  with 
people :  to  peopla  '  Thou  b«*t  helped  to 
^tnpeopU  helL.'    BtaumonL 

Impanuitt  (Im'pir-unt).  o.   (L.  imp€rttiu. 

Commudlng. 
Imparatot  (ua'pAr-&ty  a.  [Tj.  imperatut,  pp. 
of  ivwro,  to  commuid.  ]    Done  bjexpnsaa 
direcUon;  not  lavoluntuY.     'Tbo«  uqH- 

ImptnllTii  (IrD-pe'n-tlT-BlX  a.  Belongine 


log  poiltiTe  commuid ; 
thonUtlfe;  m.  imperaih 


S.  Not  to  be  HYOided  or  eyiided ;  thst  tnuit 
be  Attended  to  or  performed  -,  obUgetory ; 
bhuUng;  u,au  irnperalindutyorDeceult;. 
a.  In  gran^  &  term  eppUed  to  the  muod  or 
fena  of  a  verb  which  expresHa  commuid, 
entreaty,  ulFlee,  or  exhortBtlon;  s>,  go, 

•  (Im  pe'n-tiv),  n.     In  ffram.  a 

maud,  entreaty,  advice,  or  elhortatlon. 
ImpOTMiTelr  {Im-p«^-tiv-lt).  adv.    In  vi 

tmperatlva  manner ;  aalhoiilatlvely ;  alio. 

by  war  oi,  or  w.  tba  Impantlve  mood :  u. 

to  lue  the  lubjunctlve  riikhI  imperatictlj). 
ImpwatOT  (im-pfi-la'tor).  n.    [L]    In  Ainn. 

orm^.  a  tltleorlglnally  applied  to  a  military 

CDfltomary  for  tbe  aoldierA  oT  a  vft^torioni 
■enanU  U>  lOliite  him  alter  a  gnat  battle 
with  the  atle  ot  tmptratin:  bnt  tliji  Iniolved 
the  baatowal  of  no  offlclal  dealanatlon.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  rapnbuc.  impcnfor 
became  the  higbait  title  of  the  npreme 
rular;  It  elpreieed  the  nma  thing  ai  the 
title  king.  Yater  it  had  the  ■ignlflcatloD 
which  we  attach  to  the  word  emptror. 
Impariitona  (Im-pe'ra-tA^-*),  n.  A  geniu 
of  pUnU  ot  the  nit.  order  Vmbellltene,  now 
nanitly  rfgarded  sa  ■  nactlnn  of  Paucedaonm. 

in  molgt  pailurut  In  nrloiu  parti  ot  Scot- 

IinpflistoTlal,  ImpanitoTy  (Im-pa^-tfi'- 
rl-al.  im-pe'ra-ta-rl).  a.  I.  At  or  pertaining 
to  the  Utla  or  olBce  of  Inperator.  '  Jtnprni' 
(srioj  lanrela'   C.  Meriealt.—t  Commaod- 

InUMnMrln,  Imnratorbu 


rlDt  n.  A  vagetabl 
of  Imptrauina  Oili 
wort  Ittormilon. 


LB  (im-pa'rft-to- 
und  In  the  root 

rent  priirai,  haa 
neutral,  fuilbU, 
aau  auiuuie  in  aicunui  ana  ether. 

liniWTCelTmbl*(im-p«r-sev'a-bl>,  a.  [Prefli 
im  for  In,  not,  and  fMroaiaobltf.  J  Impercept- 
ible.   SoufA.     [Bare.] 

ImparortTmblMWWOm  ptnav'a.bl-nta),  n. 
ImperuiptlbleneiL 

Imp«raMTWll(lm-ptr-i«>d'),  a.  [Pnflifm 
for  In,  Dot.  and  ptraitttLi    UnpercalTed. 

,).  a.     A 

Sea  iMFEnaiTBBiiiT. 
Iinp«raeptlbUlty  (lm-p«r-ier>'Ci-bl1"i-tlt,  n. 

Theitate  or  quality  of  being  imperceptible; 

Imparceptlhleneu. 
ImparenitlblB  (lm-p«r-iep'ti-bl),  a    [PreBi 

im  tor  in,  not,  and  perctptible]    Not  per- 

known  or  diicoverwl  t^  the  temat;  not  dii- 
n>ta.  Or,  fat,  t>Ui       ta«.  met.  bar;       pin 


ImpwotlTwaat  (Im-ptr^iv'e.rant). 
readlnETlnioineof  theadltlonaof '^'  '' 
for /fnptfi'KHran/,and  regarded 
percepUc-     "—  ' 


iUa  by  the  mind;  ' 


Immrceiitllileiuia  (Im-ptr^ap'ti-bl-neiX 
n.    The  iiuallly  ot  belog  Imperceptible. 
Innterceptlbly  <lm-p«T->ep'tl-bU),  ode.     in 


ImperoeiltlTe  (lm-pir.iep'tiT),  a.  Not  per- 
ceiving oinotabletopercelva.  'TheiTiiiKr- 
Hpiimpartof  theaoul.'    Dr.  B.  Hon. 


In^aroUilmt  (Im-ptr-ilp'l^nt).  a. 
im  tor  in,  not.  and  pereipitnt.  I  Kot  p 
Inff  or  having  power  to  perceive. 

Imp«rdfUmTl  (liD-p«r-dl-bU-l-ti),  n. 

1...  of^oliig  hnperdlble. 

^'-'"--'-'<fi-blX«.  f 


ImpMfMt  (lD.-p*r1aktX  o.    (PrelH  im  for 
ill.  not.  and  per/iet.  ]  1.  Not  perfect  or  com- 

Slete  In  all  puia:  wanting  a  part;  defective 
iqnantlty  or  quality;  not  reaching  a  cer- 


l.  Char&cterlied 


rkla™i>«-/«t 


uterlzed  hj  or  aubje* 

—Impir/ict  cadtna.  See  Cadence.— /m- 
ptrftU  floKtr,  In  ^1.  a  flower  wanting 
either  atameoa  or  piatila  —  Imperftet  num- 
ber, one  whoH  aliquot  puta,  taken  alt  to- 
gether, do  not  make  a  aiini  that  ia  equal  to 
the  number  Itaelf,  but  either  eiceed  it  or 
tall  abort  of  It;  tbe  number  ta  called  an 

defective  nnmber  In  the  latter.  — /infiar/«l 
lenai.  In  ffram.  a  tenie  aipreaihia  an  uncom- 
pleted action  or  itate,  eepecially  In  time 
pait;  apaattanaa. 
Imperftct  (hn-p^r^ekt),  ».     An  imperfect 

Impoifsct  (hn-par^ekt).  e.t-    To  make  Im- 

Timt  -liltli  ralcat  rmc  Ihlap,  '•^^'^  "l" 

Imperfection  (fm-pte-fek'ahon),  n.  [Prefli 
<n.lorin,not,and«r/.i(icm.l  l.Thaoon- 
diUon  01  quaUtyofbelng  Imperfect;  want 
ot  peitectlOD;  fault,  phyaical  or  mond. 


nethlng  ImiHrteet;  a  deBoiency;  a  gap. 

Detect,    deficiency,    inoompiataneaa, 

,  waakueai,  IraUty,  foible,  blem- 

'  (Im-ptr'fekt-li),  ode.    In  an 

Ml  <bn-p«i^ekt-nei).  n.    The 
Utj  of  being  imperfect. 
le  (Im-perfer  a-bl).  a.    (Prefli 
...  ..A  — . — ..  ^hlch  leel) 


ImperftraUon  (im-p*i'tOr.i"ihoii),  n.  The 

bnperlUdm.pfrl-alXa.    trr  .  from  L.  iin- 

erialit,  from  impfro.  to  command.    See 
[PKRoii.l  t.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ui  empire 

ment ;  an  imparidl  diadam ;  imptrial  au  - 
thority  or  edict;  iinperial  power  or  awajj 

£.  Of  or  perCainihg  to  aupreme  anihoiity,  or 

toonew^owleldalt:  royal:  aovareipi;  in- 
prtme  'Thainrperwldemocracyof Atbeni.' 
Mil/ird.-^  Fit  or  loltatile  for  an  emperor; 
hence,  ot  iuperlor  ilie  or  eiccllence.  '  From 
humble  Poll  to  im^rial  Tokay  '    Tounleti. 


Imptriald 

™  orrt-i/. 

n  artk  a  kind  of 

wardi    IU  baae. 
thtii  forming    ■ 
coTveofDoatnrr 

UluniolthoSrl. 

tiih  empire. 

l™i..od^  th.  pulw- 

srcA.    an    Impe' 


ciae  for  lugBaga  carried  oo  the  top  ot  a 
coach.-  S.Xtott  at  hair  on  a  man'i  lowcr 
llp;  90  called  trom  belngtha  atyle  of  brant 
made  faahlonable  by  the  Emperor  NapoleoD 
III.— 4.  Anything  ot  UDDanal  alie  oretcel- 
lenee,  m  a  lane  decanter,  Ae.—&.  A  ilze  of 
paper  meaanrlng  BO  by  ZS  Inchaa 
In^eitallllll  (Im-pe'H-al-lim).  n.  Imperial 
atate  or  authority;  the  lyitemot  government 
by  an  ampcfvr;  the  aplrll  of  empire. 

Imperlallat  (Im-pVrl-al-lat),  n.  l.  One  who 
belonga  to  an  emperor;  a  lubject  or  anidlcr 
ot  an  emperor.— 1  One  tavontahlB  t 


UbUtfament 

mmil2^  (lm-piM-al-1-tl),  n.    1.  Impe- 
rial power.  — S  An  Imperial  right  or  prlvl- 


Imparbllie  (im-p«'ii-ai 

wjUi  the  lUle.  aulhorlh 


Imptritllr  (Im-pfrl-al-ll),  aJ«.     IB  an  Int- 
Imptrlaltr  (im-pi'ri-al-tl),  n.      Imperial 

Illipertl(1m-pe^r]l),v.Lpret.ftpp  intfvriUrd; 


J    To  brio 


Impertlnuiit  (Im-pe'ril-ment),  n.    Act  of 
putting  In  peril;  atate  ot  being  m  peril;  Im. 

°  nwjSm-pt'ri-aah  a.    [L.  inprrientt, 
: —    -^pirB.    See  lMi>EUAL.) 

^.  - jthorttatlva :  eapeclallr 
;  dictatoital;  haughty;  arm- 

ring;  domlnaertng;  aa,  an  vat- 
tyrant  ;  an  impirim  dictatoT;  ui 


SI  Imperial;  ma}eatic:  lordly,  'tmprriimt 
Caaar.     Shak.—S.  Urgent;  preaalng;  over- 

Dlctatorlal.  haughty,  domineering,  over- 
bearing, lyrannleal.  deapotic,  arrogant,  tn- 
peratlvc.    commanding,   preialng,  argent. 


, ,  ,m|»'riih-»-bU),odB.  In  u 

tnipsrishible  mungr. 

Unperlwlmd  (Im-pc'rl-wW),  a.    (Pnlli 
im  for  in. To,  uid  ptriutg,  J    WeulDg  ■  patl- 


<ii>  for  is.  not,  uid  ftTmamiiL]    Not  per- 
mamiili  oat  cudurliiii- 
ImpwmMUllt*  (iinp«i'm«-ft'bU-l-U).  n. 
Tlw  quaUtyuI  being  ImwrmeBble;  Impar- 

ImptrmimW*  (Lin>p<r'iiii«-blk  a    [Pretli 


l*(1ni-p*r-ml*1-b]ka.  (l^ni 
'  ud  ^fmHiriMi.]  Not  p«r- 
ouBiiusi  am  la  bo  psnnlUed  or  dloved. 
[Ruv.l 

ImpaioniUIila  (iRi-i>«r-«ki4'ti>-bi),  n.  [L 
pnOi  irrt  for  in.  Dot.  mod  wfjenttor.  to  bx- 
amlna.]  Not  cupsbla  ol  bdug  •etrcbtd  ont 
(Kval 

IiwarMnitiAlnMM  (lni-p«r-i]a«'t«-bl- 
on),  M.  Buu  ot  Dot  belnji  capabis  of  Hni- 
tiH]'.     [Bin.] 

lapwiarerMtt Om p*r-MT'«rMtx a.  [p™- 
fll  in  for  in,  not.  end  wnepen.  I  Not  par- 
■OTwiiia:  fli^e:  giddj:  thon^tlaK  siali. 
(VmieliH  It.  I. 

ImpaTMOal  (lm-p«r'K>D-al).  a.  [Prsfll  in 
tot  in.  not.  uid  jwmiial. )  Not  pcnonil; 
dot  luvliu  penoDAl  eiittfloce;  Dot  luvlnff 
tpedSc  lullTldiulllj:  ant  endued  w<tfa  per- 
■oiuUtjr.  'ThalifilUilnuimlinlgbtvbutim- 
prrwBBaifimti<iMi.\tirt,\a.'  SiTj.SUflimM. 
— ImperwoiyU  etrt,  In  mirJL  a  Terb  which 
l«  not  miplofad  with  the  Bnt  lod  noond 
panoiu.  r  Mid  l*ou  or  hou.  ih  ud  w,  lor 
nomlDallnt.  ud  which  hu  no  nrtulon  ol 
cndlut  to  eipnu  tham.  bnt  U  luad  onl]' 
with  Ihs  tcrmlutloB  of  the  third  psnon 
•Inculv,  with  It  lor  >  DomlnMlve  Id  Bag- 
lilh,  ud  without  ■  DomlutlTS  In  Utln;  u. 

It  wemAf  one:  . , 

mr.  It  It  fooght  (ihiit  la,  ■  flght  i 
ImpavMUAl  (im-pu'HiHri). 

moti  panonalltT;  u  linpeiWw>i  ■«■!. 
ImtMZaonalltT  nm-pAr'aoD-*l''[-tl).  n.    Thi 

GODdltton  or  qoalltr  of  being  tmpnwnuL 

HirtdiH  pcnonaltr.    I  iKbll  be  f  Iftd  in  to*  Ub.   1 


n.   That  which 


npen^HaUd;  ppr.  imprrtmatinft.  1  To 
It  with  pennniilltr  or  the  bodjlf  >ub- 
uiw  uf  •  Uting  bnlng;  to  Mcrlba  tbe 
illtlea  of  m  penon  to;  to  penonlfj. 

ir  tin  BUM  ol  iiCr^  Bf.  Bfttirj:. 

^a  unitne  the  penon  or  cfaincter  of^  to 


UapBTWinatloll  (Im-ptr'Kn-i'ihoD).  n.  The 
ut  ol  liup«r»uD»lliiii.  or  lUtr  ot  being  Im- 
penoutvd;  InTntment  wtth  perKinalItT; 
penaniflcallan ;  rpprnaentatJon  In  »  per- 
•udaI  foTiD;ri!pnsientAUTapeiioaAlJtjri  per- 

Inmnoiutor  (lni-ptr'iDn-tt4r),  n.     CNie 


B6S 

ImpatMnlfloatloii  (Im-ptr-xm'l-n-U" 

ibonl  n.     Inpenonatlon. 

iionlty(lin-per'ipi-kft'l-tl).B.  [Pre- 

ol  penplcnl^  or  claamaM  to  tbn  minil 

linp«rfvtoMiu  (hn-pfa'-ipik'a-i 

penplcnoni;  not  dear;  obacure. 

Imp^i-iiBi^B'''"  (lin-p*i--—trf'».l.l\  a     [Pre- 

flx  im  for  in.  not.  and  pemadi.  ]  Incapihle 
of  being  peravadad:  Impcrauulbla. 

ImpTnuJtMMWil  (hn-p«r-iwid'a-bl- 
nea),  n.    «uaUty  ot  being  Inipeniudable. 

IiiipainiailbU  (Im-ptr-awi'ii-bl),  a.  [P»- 
Dx  on  for  in.  not,  ud  jwrtuoaiUf .  J  Not  to 
be  noYed  bj  paraiuilon^  not  yfeldlDg  to  w- 

Impertliunoe  (im-ptr^-netuX  n.  i.  The 
condlLlnn  of  quality  of  being  Lrapertlnent 


1.  That  which  la  Imperiinent:  that  which  li 
out  of  plaoeorof  no  ralua;  what  la  ifrelav- 

IiQp«rtiiiaiU7(ini-p«r'tJ-iien-iI),n.  Impo'- 
tiDence  (which  aeel  '  O  mattar  ud  iMpfT- 
linfuy  nixed. '    Sliat. 

ImparUlunt  (Im-pir'tl-nent),  a.   [L.  imper- 

of  prrtinto.  to  pertain.  See  rERTAIN.i 
I.  IfotpertlDent:  not  pertaining  to  themat- 

lect  In  hand;  nolti  the  point;  lireleTant; 


I.  Contnry  to  or  oneodlnE  agalnit  the  rulei 
of  proprtfttTor  good  breedlnH;  Diibecnmlng. 
or  gimtytn  conduct  unbeconiiog.  tbe  per- 
aon,  auclety,  clrcDmatancea,  Ac.',  rude,  ud- 
clHl;  aa.  impertinent  behaviour;  an  imper- 
tinfni  ooxcoub- — £■  Negligent  of  or  inat- 
tentlre  to  the  mattar  m  hand ;   billing ; 

am  be  h  tmftritivtit  u  to  iMi^  vbat  the  warld 

—  /mpertinenf,  OMcwut.  ijnde-  Jniwrti- 
unt,  Interfering  In  aRalri  with  which  we 
have  no  concern;  q/leiout,  oiTering  and  un- 
dertaking lerrlce  where  It  U  neither  rd- 
quirwl  nor  dtaired;  rule,  lU.  onpollihed, 
wanting  all  culture,  breaUng  throngh  the 
proprleliea  of  life  front  want  ot  good  breed- 
ing or  from  a  deilre  to  be  oltenuve;  aa,  im- 
prrtuuni  ctiHoilty;  iJVcunu  meddUna;  rude 
behaviour.  — SrM.  Inelerant,  Inappflcable, 
mlaphued.  rude.  oOlcioua,  Intrutlve.  umey. 


tmpcTtliieiit  (Im-pei'tl  nent) 
la  rude  or  nnbecoralng  In  b* 
who  interfena  In  what  doee 


. ,■  (Im-pir^-nent-ll),  ode. 

__  impertinent  muner;  inelerantt};  o 
doualy;  rudely;  tooUiblj- 


&iip«rtniMtUUtr<lm-p«r-trMi'al-bU"l-U). 
iL  The  condition  or  quality  of  twing  Imper- 
trmnalble,  or  ot  not  being  capable  ot  being 
paaaed  throofh.     [Bare.) 

blpntmudbU  (im  p«r-tnin'al-bl).  a.  fL. 
(m  for  in.  not,  and  juMrnnjeo,  to  go  or 
paaa  throu^— per.  through,  and  tranan, 
to  go  at  pu*  over.)  Not  to  be  paaaed 
tfaroilgb.    [Kare.] 

ImpnWtaUUtr  (lin-p«rt«iVa-bU1-tiX 
>L     Conditlan  or  qoallty  ot  being  imper- 

Impartaiteblg  (lni-p«r-t«rti'a-bl).  a.  [L. 
iiHjMrturAdMlit — iin  for  in,  not.  and  pifr- 
lurte,  to  dlatuib.  f>re  PlITTHB.)  Incap- 
able of  being  dlatutbed  or  agitated ;  nn. 


InqMrturtetltm  (im-pCr'ur  U'lhon 


rtwt-l    Not  pennibed; 

IWPU^^I^tV  (Im-per'rl-a-biri-U),  n. 
State  ot  qnalliy  ot  being  Hnperviable;  Im. 
penetrability;  liDperrioumeaa 


,       pffrt-a-bl. 

luiperrlabiUtj  (whli-h  lee). 
Imparrloiia  (Int-pti'vl-ua).  a.  [Vntlx  im  tor 
in.  not,  and  jwrrioiu.]  Not  perrlotii:  not 
adtnlltlDg  entrance  or  paaaage;  Incapable  ot 
bein^  paiaed  through;  aa,  a  ■ubatance  in- 
pemtnu  to  molature.  '  Thla  gnlt  imiiaaaable. 
iijipffiPiotu.'  Jlillon.  -A  tlver'aniooihiiB' 
pemioiu  to  the  wind.'  Jfilrou.  — Stm.  Impaa- 
aable.  pathleai,  impenetrible.  impetviabhi. 


IniDMntbl*  On>!P*-tn-hll.  a.    Capable  of 

beuig  impetratea  or  obtained  by  petition, 
ImMtniM  (tm'pe-trit),  v.  I.  piei  &  pp.  int- 
petTBtedi  ppr.  impetrating.     [L.   inipefn, 

pairo,  to  lirlng  to  paaa]  To  obtain  by 
prayer  or  petltJein  ;  ai,  to  impalrvla  reoon- 
clllatlon.  'Which  deayie  iinpalnUd  and 
obteyned.'    Bali 

Impetntloti  (Im-pe-tri'ahon),  n.  Theaot 
at  Impetnting  nr  obtaining  by  prayer  or 
petition ,  ipeclHcally,  In  old  Ingllih  atatuln 
the  obtaining  from  the  court  of  Rome  ot 

which  by  law  belon^d  to  the  A' 


■  Uw  belonged  to  the  dli 


laltlonot 


a.    Tending  or 
by  entreaty. 
I),  a.    ConialD- 


(I.  iiipitv- 


Vehement  In  leetlng;  Re 


Sn,  Fonible,  rapid,  haaty,  predpltata, 
boiaterona.  furlona.  violent,  raging,  Aarce. 

tcapnnofalj  (hn-pe'tO-na-ll),  ode.  In  u 
Impetuoua  nunner;  liolently;  fiercely;  for- 
cibly; »<th  haate  and  tonw. 

ImrntnimnniM  (Im-pe'ia-ua-naa).  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  ot  being  Impetnona; 
tarlouincaa;  fury;  violence;  vehemanca  ot 

{L.,  from  impatd. 


and  ptto,  to  tall  upon. 


body  la  dr 
Uie  impelv*  ui  ■ 
a,   MoMiimPii.- 

_  .„, „ _e  due  to  the  Hut 

force  of  projecUon.  or  the  alUtude  tbrougb 
which  a  body  muat  tall  to  acquire  a  Telo- 
city equal  to  that  with  which  the  tian  la 
diicharged  from  tbe  piece, 
ImiMnn,  Inpayaii  Pbauant  (im'pl-an, 
Im'p^ute'aant).  lAfler  Lady  Jmptj/,  who 
nr»l  attempted  to  Introduce  It  Into  Britain, 
hot  tailed.)  A  lai^e galllnaceaoa  bird  be- 
■  tribe,  and  of  the 


beinn 


longing  to  the  pbeaaant  tribe,  and 

Cua  LophophoniifL.  impfpanui).  t 

laya.  The  head  la  anrmounted  by  a  plume 
or  criat.  the  fealhen  In  the  male  tHing 
Tery  mnch  elongated.    The  plumage  of  the 
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golden  bronze.  The  female  and  young  are 
brown  mottled  with  gray  and  yellow.  The 
Impey  ii  capable  of  domeitication.  Its  Ne- 
paulese  name  monatU  signifies  bird  of  gold. 
Uipey  nieasant  (im'pi  fe'zant),  n.    See 

IMPSTAM. 

Imphee  (Im'fd),  n.  The  African  sugar-cane 
(Holcus  gaccharatuM).  It  resembles  the 
Chinese  sugar-cane  or  Sorghum.  See  Hol- 
cus. 

IxnplCturd  (im-pik'tftr),  v.t  [Fntix  im  for 
in,  and  picture.]  To  paint  or  impress  with 
the  picture  of;  to  make  to  bear  a  likeness 
to;  to  make  to  resemble. 

His  palled  face,  im/ichtred  wUti  death. 

She  bathed  oft  with  teares.  Sptnstr. 

bnpleroe  (im-pSrsOi  v.C.  [Prefix  tm  for  in, 
in,  and  pitrce  ]  To  pierce  tlirough;  to  pene- 
trate.   Dra\tioiv. 

Impieroeaue  (im-pdrs'a-blX  a.  [Prefix  tm 
for  in.  not,  and  pieroeable.]  Not  capable 
of  being  pierced  or  penetrated. 

Impioty  (im-pi'e-tiX  n.  [Fr.  impUti,  L.  im- 
pietoMf  from  tmpius,  impious.  See  Impious.] 
1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  impious; 
want  of  or  the  oppiosite  of  piety;  ungodli- 
ness; irreverence  towards  the  Supreme 
Being.— 2.  An  impious  act;  an  act  of  wicked- 
ness or  irreligion:  in  this  sense  the  word 
has  a  plural  *  Guilty  of  those  impietiei  for 
the  which  they  are  now  visited.  Shak.— 
3.  Disobedience  or  want  of  respect  to  parents; 
want  of  filial  piety. 

ImpiJBnorate  (im-pig'n6r-&tX  v.t  [L.  im 
for  »n,  and  pignus,  pignorit,  a  pledge.]  To 
pledge  or  pawn. 

The  islands  (Orknejr  and  Shetland)  were  then  tm- 
pignorated  to  England.  Laing. 

Iiii];iUniorationt(im-pig'ndr-&''shonXn.  The 

act  of  pawning. 
Inmlxig  (imp'mg),  n.    A  graft;  something 

added  to  a  thing  to  extend  or  repair  it. 
Impinge  (im-pinj').  v.i.  [L.  impingo—im  for 

in,  on,  upon,  and  pango,  to  smke.    See 

Pack.]    To  fall  against;  to  dash  against;  to 

clash  upon;  to  strike;  to  hit 

Things  are  reserved  in  the  memory  by  some  cor- 
poreal exuviae  and  material  images,  which,  having 
ttHfinged  on  the  common  sense,  rebound  thence  into 


some  vacant  cells  of  the  brain. 


GlanviUe. 


Impingement  (im-pinJ'mentX  n.  Act  of  im- 
pinging. 

Implngent  (im-pinj'ent),  a.  [L.  impingent, 
immngentis,  ppr.  of  impingo.  See  Impdiqk.] 
Failing  against  or  upon. 

Impinguatet  (im-ping'gw&t),  t^.t  [L.  im- 
pinguo,  impiitgttatum — prefix  im  for  in,  and 
pinguif,  fat]    To  fatten;  to  make  fat 

Iminngoationt  (im-ping-gwa'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  making  or  the  process  of  becoming 
fat 

Impious  (Im'pi-us),  a.  [L.  impiua—im  for 
in,  not,  and  piua,  pious.]  1.  Not  pious; 
wanting  piety;  irreverent  towards  the  Su- 
preme Being;  wanting  in  veneration  for  Qod 
and  his  authority;  irroligious;  profane. 


When  vice  prevails  and  im/i»MS  men  bear  sway. 
The  post  oc  honour  is  a  private  station.      AtUCii 


ison. 


2.  Proceeding  from  or  manifesting  irrever- 
ence or  contempt  for  the  Supreme  Being; 
as,  an  if»pum«  deed;  impimu  language;  im- 
piotM  writings. 

ImpiouBly  (un'pi-us-U),  adv.  In  an  impious 
manner;  profanely;  wickedly. 

Impioutness  (im'pi-us-nes),  n.  The  condi- 
tion of  being  impious;  impiety. 

Impire,t  n.    Same  as  Umpire.    HtUoet. 

Impilll  (imp'ishX  a.  Having  the  qualities  of 
an  imp. 

ImpiBIIly  (imp'ish-U),  adv.  After  the  man- 
ner of  an  imp;  fiendishly. 

ImplAO&billiy,  Implaoablenees  (im-pl&'- 
ka-bU^'i-ti.  implalca-bl-nes).  n.  The  qnaUty 
of  being  implacable ;  inexorableness ;  irre- 
concilable enmity  or  anger. 

Implacable  (im-plalca-bl),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  piaeahle.]  1.  Xot  placable; 
not  to  be  appeaMd;  that  cannot  be  pacified 
and  rendered  peaceable ;  inexorable ;  stub- 
bom  or  constant  in  enmity ;  as,  an  implac- 
able prince;  implacable  malice.  'An  object 
of  implacable  enmity.'    Macaulay. 

His  incensement  at  this  moment  is  so  im^iaeabie 
that  satisfaction  can  be  none  but  by  pangs  of  death. 

ShaM. 

2.  Not  to  be  relieved  or  assuaged.    [Bare.] 

Which  wrought  them  pain 
Im^acabU,  and  many  a  dolorous  groan.    MUt«n. 

Stn.  Unappeasable,  inexorable,  irreconcil- 
able, unrelenting,  relentless,  unforgiving, 
vindictive,  pitiless. 

Implacableness.   See  Implaoabilitt. 

Implacably  (im-pl&lcabliX adv.  In  an  im- 
placable manner  or  degree;  with  enmity  not 


to  be  pacified  or  subdued;  inexorably;  as, 
to  hate  a  person  implacably. 

Implaoenial  (im'pla-sen-tal),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  plaeental.]  Destitute  of  a 
placenta,  as  marsupials  and  monotremes. 

Implacental  (im'pla-sen-talX  n.  A  mammal 
destitute  of  a  placenta. 

Implant  (im-plant'X  v.t  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
in,  into,  and  plant.]  To  set,  plant,  or  infix, 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  growth  or  de- 
velopment; to  insert;  to  sow;  as,  to  implant 
the  seeds  of  virtue  or  the  principles  of 
knowledge  in  the  minds  of  youth;  to  im- 
plant grace  in  the  heart 

Another  cartilage,  capable  of  motion,  by  the  help 
of  some  muscles  that  were  imtptanted  in  it.     Ray. 

Minds  well  im/ianted  with  solid  and  elaborate 
breeding.  Miifofi. 

—Implant,  Ingraft,  Inculcate,  Instil,  In- 
fuse. Principles  may  be  implanted  in  the 
mind  In  childhood;  iJiey  are  ingrafted  on  an 
existingstock  later  in  life ;  they  are  inculcated 
(trod  in)  by  authority  or  by  discipline,  some- 
times without  taking  root  Sentiments  and 
gentler  tiboughts  are  instilled  (dropping  as 
the  dew);  or  wey  are  i9\fiued  (poured  in)  by 
more  vigorous  effort  Infused  sentiments 
are  often  more  partial  and  less  permanent 
than  those  that  are  instilled.  They  are  less 
likely  to  penetrate;  they  often  pass  over  the 
mind  without  pervading  it    Angus. 

Implantation  (im-plant-a'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  implanting;  the  act  of  setting  or  infixing 
in  the  mind  or  heart,  as  principles  or  first 
rudiments. 

ImplateCim-pUtQ^  v.  t  pret  &  pp.  implated; 

?pr.  implating.  [Prefix  im  for  tn,  and  plate.  ] 
o  cover  or  protect  with  a  plate  or  plates; 
to  sheathe ;  as,  to  implate  a  ship  with  iron. 

ImplauHbility  (im-pli»x'i-bil"i-tix  n, 
[From  implausible.  ]  The  quality  of  being 
implausible  or  not  specious;  want  of  plaus- 
ibility. 

Implauiible  (im-plfti'l-bl),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  plausible.  ]  Not  plausible  or 
specious;  not  wearing  the  appearance  of 
truth  or  credibility,  and  not  likely  to  be 
believed.    'Implausible  harangues.'   Swift. 

Implauiibleness  (im-plftzl-bl-nesX  n.  Im- 
plausibility. 

Implaufibly  (im-plnz'i-bli),  adv.  In  an  im- 
plausible manner. 

Impleacbt  (im-pl$chO>  v.t  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  and  pleach.]    To  interweave. 

These  talents  (that  is,  lockets)  of  their  hair. 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  tm/ieach'd.      SMaJt. 

Implead  (im-pl6d').  v.t.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
and  plead.]  1.  To  institute  and  prosecute  a 
suit  against  in  court ;  to  sue  at  law;  as.  the 
corporaUon  shall  have  power  to  plead  and 
be  tmple€uied.—2.  To  accuse;  to  impeach. 

The  law  ai  God  b  said  to  be  im^emdtd  by  such 
Mvper^inns.  M»untagH. 

Ttwpi^^^  (im-pl6d'4rX  n.  One  who  im- 
pleads or  prosecutes  another;  an  accuser. 

Impleaaingt  (im-pl6z1ngX  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not.  ssA  pleasing.]    Unpleasing. 

Impledge  (im-plej'),  v.t    To  pawn. 

Implement  (im'pIe-mentX  n.  [L.L.  imj^- 
mentum,  from  L.  impleo,  to  fill  up— im  for 
in,  and  pleo,  to  fill]  1.  The  act  of  fulfil- 
ling or  performing ;  as,  the  horse  was  sent 
in  implement  of  the  bargain.  — 2.  What- 
ever may  supply  a  want ;  especially,  an  in- 
strument, tool,  utensil,  vessel,  or  Uie  like ; 
as,  the  implements  of  trade  or  of  husbandry. 

There  may  be  some  hesitation  where  to  draw  the 
Hne  between  impUineMts  and  materials ;  and  some 
things  used  in  production  (such  as  ^el)  would 
scarcely  in  commoo  language  be  called  by  either 


^Implement.  Instrument,  To<d.    See  Tool. 

Implonent  ( im'pld-ment).  v.  t    l.  To  fulfil 

or  satisty  the  conditions  of ;  to  accomplish. 

The  chief  mechanical  requisites  of  the  barometer 
are  imtUmenttd  in  such  an  mstruraent  as  the  follow* 
ing.  NictMi. 

2.  To  fulfil  or  perform ;  to  carry  into  effect 
or  execution;  as,  to  implement  a  bargain  or 
contract  'Revenge  ...  in  part  carried 
into  effect,  execute,  and  implemented  by 
the  hand  of  Vanbeest  Brown.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Impletion  ( im  -  pld '  sbon  X  »•  [  L-  impleo, 
impletum,  to  fill  up— im  for  in,  and  pleo, 
to  fill.]  L  The  act  of  filling;  the  state  of 
being  fulL 

Theophrastus  conceiveth,  upon  a  plentiful  impU- 
ticn,  there  may  succeed  a  disruption  of  the  matrix. 

Sir  T.  Rnmme. 

2.  That  which  fills  up;  filling.    Coleridge. 
Implex  ( im'pIeksX  a.    [L.  implexus,  pp.  of 
impUeto,  to  Infola,  entajigle— im  for  tn,  in. 
into,  and  plecto,  to  plait.]    Infolded;  intri- 
cate; entangled;  complicated. 


The  fable  of  every  poem  b,  according  to  Arts- 
totle's  division,  either  simple  or  implex.  It  Is  called 
simple  when  there  is  no  change  of  fortune  in  it; 
impUx,  when  the  fortune  of  the  chief  actor  changes 
from  bad  to  good,  or  from  good  to  bad.     Addismt. 

Implezion  (im-plek'shonX  n.  [L.  implesio, 
implexionis,  from  implecto,  to  infold.  See 
IMPLBX.]  The  act  of  mfoldlng  or  involving: 
the  state  of  being  infolded  or  involved ;  in- 
volution.   [Bare.] 

Implezous  (im-pleks'usX  o.  In  bot  ea- 
tansled;  interlaced. 

impliable  (im-pU'a-blX  n.  [Prefix  tm  for  in. 
not,  and  pliable.]   Not  pliable;  unyielding. 

Implicate  (im'pii-kfttX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  im- 
plicated; ppr.  implieating.  [L.  impiieo, 
implioatun^—im  for  in,  in,  into,  and  pUeo, 
to  fold.  ]    1.  To  infold ;  to  entangle. 

The  ingredients  of  saltpetre  do  so  mutually  iwMi- 
cate  and  hinder  each  other.  Btytt. 

2.  To  bring  into  connection  with;  to  show  or 
prove  to  ^  connected  or  concerned;  as,  the 
evidence  does  not  impUoate  the  accused  per^ 
son  in  this  conspiracy.— /mp{ieaf«.  Involve, 
Entangle.  /mjHioato  and  iniw/00  are  similar 
words,  but  with  a  marked  difference.  The 
first  means  to  fold  into  a  thing;  the  second, 
to  roU  into  it  What  is  folded,  however, 
may  be  folded  but  once  or  partially;  what 
is  involved  is  rolled  many  times.  Henoe 
men  are  said  to  be  implicated,  when  thej 
have  taken  but  a  small  share  in  a  transac- 
tion; they  are  said  to  be  involved  when  they 
are  deeply  concerned.  Criminal  charges  are 
generaUy  clear  and  soon  settled ;  men  are 
implicated  in  them.  Law  suits  and  debt* 
are  intricate  and  embarrassing,  and  those 
who  are  involved  find  it  hard  to  get  free. 
Angus,  impfieate  is  always  used  ofpersons; 
involve  may  be  used  of  persons  or  tbinca^ 
both  words  being  always  metaphorically 
employed.  Entangle  is  used  literally  or  me- 
taphorically, and  signifies  to  involve  so  thai 
extrication  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difllculto'. 
Implication  (im'pU-ki''shonX  n.  [L.  impU- 
catio,  implioationis,  from  implico,  impUeat- 
um,  to  infold.  See  Impuoatb.]  L  The  act 
of  implicating  or  state  of  being  implicated  ; 
involution;  entanglement 

Three  principal  causes  of  firmness  are.  the  grosa- 
ncss.  the  quiet  contact,  and  the  imphcmtion  of  tiie 
component  parts.  BtyU. 

2.  An  implying,  or  that  which  is  implied  bat 
not  expressed ;  an  inference,  or  something 
which  may  fairly  be  understood  though  not 
expressed  in  words. 

Whatever  things,  therefore.  It  was  asserted  that  tbc- 
king  might  do.  it  was  a  necessary  imfticmti0n  that 
there  were  other  things  which  he  could  not  do. 

Hmltmwt. 

Implicative  (im'pli-k&t4v),  a.    Tending  W 

implicate. 
ImpUcatlYely  (im'pU-kit-iv-UX  odv.    By 

implication 
Implicit  (im-pU'dt),  a.  (L. 

implico,  imptieitum,  and  im 

fold.    See  Impucatb.1    1. 1 

gled;  complicated.    [Bare.] 

In  hb  wooUy  fleece 
I  cUng  implicit. 

2.  Tacitly  comprised;  fairly  to  be  nnderstood.. 
though  not  expressed  in  words;  implied. 
'An  implidi  compact'    &mtA— S.  Arirtng 
from  or  based  on  intimacy  with  or  reliance 
on  another;  entirely  depending  or  reatinir 
on  something  else ;  hence,  free  from  doebt 
or  questioning;  settled;  deep-rooted:  aa.  we> 
give  imjdidt  credit  or  confidence  to  tlie 
declaranons  of  a  person  of  known  veracity- 
Back  again  to  implicit  laith  I  fall.       D«Hme. 
— Implicit  function.  »te  Explieit  Funetiom 
under  Expucit. 

Implicitly  (im-pU'sit-U).  adv.  In  an  impli- 
cit manner :  (a)  by  inference  deducible  but 
not  expressed  in  words;  by  implication;  im- 
pliedly; virtually. 

He  that  denies  thte  (the  prorideDce  of  Ge4t  mw* 
plicitly  denies  his  existence.  Btntiey- 

(6)  By  connection  with  something  else ;  d»- 
pendentlv ;  with  unreserved  confldeoce ; 
without  doubting  or  without  examining  evi- 
dence. 

Learn  not  to  dispute  the  methods  of  bis  provtilcoc*, 
but  humbly  and  umpHcUly  to  acquiesce  in  and  aclo«e 
them.  Atttr^wry. 

Implidtnese  (im-pU'sit-nes).  n.  The  state 
of  "being  implicit;  the  state  of  trusting  witln 
out  reserve. 

Impliedly  (im-pUdli),  adv.  By  Implicatioa. 

Imploxituon  (i>n-plor-4'shon).  w.  The  act 
of  unploring;  earnest  supplication. 

Imploratozl  (im-pioi'&t-^x  ^   o&«  ^^ 

implores  or  entreata  '/ntptorotortol  ob- 
holysuita'    Shak. 


icUus,  from 

toin- 

olded;  entan- 


F&te,  fttr,  fat,  fftU;       md,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte»  not,  mdve;       tfibe,  tub.  bnU;       oil,  pound;       tt«  8c  abvne;     S,  Sc  fiy. 


Iniilon (bn-piaiO. *'  phl  a pp- impiiind: 

ppr.  imptorvtff.  [Pr.  mplonr;  L.  iHiptorv— 
Im  lOr  (n.  on,  opoD.  auij  pJom,  to  cry  oat] 

•Moh;  lo  ptm}  emaUj;  to  petition  with 
ornDCT^  to  antrul;  to  uk  Hrnutly;  to 
bee:  followed  dlnctl/  by  (he  word  eipme- 
liW  the  thing  loofbl  or  the  pFnon  who  U 
entreated;  ■■.  to  tmp^^re  the  forglveneee  ot 
tlia;  to  iMpten  mtnj.    'Ir^lanngtll  the 


Im^ora<iii)'PiGiO.<.' 
Itiroltfftt  " — '■"'* 
tlon.    -Wl 

jlon*    Si 

Utploiw  <liii-pIAr'lrX  >•'    One  who  Im- 

mudarlagl7  (Im-plSi'liis-liX  sdr  in  u  im- 
ploring muiner. 
Inqdnnto^  In^niDQW  (im-piflmd'H  im- 

plOm'iu),  a.  (I^ni  <m  for  n.  not.  uiil 
pluiM,  i/lumvu.]  Hevltig  no  plnnxi  or 
leithen 

ImplnncaOm-plnnnii  [FreOi  <m  tor  in, 
taAjiHngi]    Topfunge;  tolmmerw. 

Imp&nllllB  (Im-pla'Tl-Bm).  n.  |L.,lromim- 
pwa.  to  nlD  Into  — in  lor  in.  Into,  ind 
phw,  tn  nin.l  In  aw.  anA.  ■  term  which 
dwmtoil,  in  tbe  hooM)  of  tb*  uicienC  Ko- 


BUI.  ■  buin  Id  the  middle  a  the  ilrtiDn 
or  entnnce-bill.  below  tbe  complnrloni  or 
open  apH*  In  111*  roof,  to  reeette  the  nln. 

ImplT  (Im-pffX  ».(.  pret  A  pp.  impIiAf.' 
ppr.impIy<Bj.  [Formed  ai  If  from  an  O.  Fr. 
iDrra  impliir,  from  L.  implieo— >H.iuidpKcv. 
la  told.  Sae  Implicate,  and  comp.  aspb. 
raply.  ply]     I't  To  infold  or  InToIre;  to 


mtm-x.  or  by  talr  Inference,  or  br  conitruc- 

lo  contain  'by  Impllatlon  or  ai  a  cdiim^ 
qnence;  to  Inolude  rlnuilly;  to  algnify;  to 


Tb  rttiTiiHM  .JVfrB.  ■ "     y.  trtiiltr. 

Stn.  To  tndade,  IdtdItc,  compriae.  Import. 

mean,  denote,  al^lfy. 
mpoaket  (Im-pok'et).  v.r     [Predi  in  for 

in.  and  pocket]    To  pocket 
ImpotWHI  (im-pol'inx  e.t     Rame  aa  An- 

£ipolMn«r  (im-^jl'ui-tr),  H.    A  polHHier. 

iBmolMlunMlt  <lm-poria-inent).  n.     Eri< 

pDlaonment. 
InpOlaillTl  (Im-pAI't-nil).  Bdr.    [Pnflitin 

loriH.  tndpobirv.l   Hot  in  Che  direction  of 

thepclea. 

ImpolloT  (im-poll-el).  n.  rPivBi  <m  lor  in, 
not  and  potity  ]  The  qnailly  of  being  im- 
polltli:;  Uigipeillence:  nnmltableneaa  id  tbe 
end  propoaedi  bad  poller  i  defect  ol  wlideni. 

(Im-pollaht).  a.    HVefli'fKt^aT 
patiiihtd.\    I'Dpollahtd:  rails. 


ImpoUta (impAi-if).  o. 
uoi,  and  poliu.]  Not  pc 
mannen;  onpolite;  ddcIiU:  mde. 

Impolltal7(lm-pai-lt1l).  BitD.  In  an  Impo- 
lite uaDneri  nnclTilli. 

Iinp0lltauswam-p«[-lt'nee).<i.  Incivility; 
want  of  good  mannera;  mdenua. 

finpOlltlaClni-ponit-lkXa.  [Prelli  jm  for  in, 
not.  andpolilie,]  Not  politic;  wanting  po- 
lioy  or  pmdent  manisement^  nnwiae;  Im- 
prailent:  Indltcreet;  iDJudlcioua;  ai.  an  Im- 

]^OllIICftl'(im-pdl'lirili-iilX  a.  ImpoUUc. 
IniDolltleidlr  (Im-pfil-it'lk-tl-U),  ait    Im- 

tiiipoUuiil7(ini-pi/llt-lk-1I).iid*.  Inanlm- 
pollUc  manner;  without  policy  or  forecait; 
unwlMlyi  impnidenUj':  ImllKreetly. 

bmfiauit.  Aim. 

IIIipoIltlaiUH(lm-p«^t.ik-nea]in.  Quality 
hieing  Impnlllic 
ImpoaditnUlity  (Im-pon'dtr-a-bin-UX  n. 

The  qoallly  of  being  Irapondenble. 
r .1 k../i nn'Ssr.e.hll.  a     rPnfli 


- ^ ,-.-srablt.\  Not  ponderable; 

withont  aenalble  weight 
ImpondenU*  (Im-pon'd^-a-blX  n  In 
pkyiia.  a  thing  which  haa  do  appmclable 
weight:  a  leim  formerly  applied  lo  heal. 
ligot,  electricity,  and  magnetltm,  on  the 
mppoaltlon  Uiat  they  were  material  buI>- 
.. .  j,^...,  J,,  weight,  or  of  inap- 


reMit 


(im-pon'd<r- 
if  being  liDpo 


le  weight;  impon. 
M  (im-pon'dtr-na-nea).  i 


St«te  or  quDllV  at  being  imponderoiu. 
ImpOtU  (Im-p&i'),  V.I.    [L  iinpcnu>~ini  fo 
in.  and  ixmii.  lo  plane,  to  lay.  ]  To  Uy  dowi 


trnwOTl  (Im.pMT.  e.t  fPrafli  in  for  i 
and  poor.  ]    To  impoTeriah.    Sir  T.  Broun 

ImpoplOaTt  (Im-pop^-lir),  a.  Uniwpali 
Baliiiglmlu. 


compactneaa  that  eicludca  pona. 
Qnponnu  (Im-pAr'ue),  a.    IPrefli  ie 

—■  — ' '    "— of  pore« 

iolid. 


wrt(lm-p«rtT,».t  11 
and  porlo.  In  bring  or  ._ 
s  ■  plaoa  or  region  fron 


»antry  or  Jarliii 
ir  atatc:  oppoeed 


tobringorcarry.)  I.Tobring 

'—  •tob  abroad;  lo  Intro- 

brlng  from  a  foreign 

iLry.  ^uriidlctjon. 


include,  aa  alKnlAcatio 
mean;  to  aignur:  to  lm| 

&  To  be  ol  Importiuice, 


r  Intention;  to 


ntry  fnnn  withont  It 


pretation  nf  an  aoUon,  nt  event*,  an 
ai.  the  tmporl  of  >  qneitlon  or  obi 
I.  ImpnrtiuMe;  weight;  eonaequi 


Irt'a-bl),  a.    Tliat  m»y  be 


ImportAlilet  (im-porra-bi),  a 


lOt.  and  yorlabti.X    Iniupportable: 

(Im-portaniX  n.     1.  STqun- 
Uty  of   being  impoitant;  weight;  codk- 


I.tVrgent  requeet;  aolicitatlon ;  importu- 
ii  su  imftrttma  Wttnr  <■  IK  cum.        Sllti. 

(bD-poTt'an-ai),  n.    tmporl- 


ft  a.  (Fr.  impoMoBf. 

laroHT,  e.t.)    1.  Foil  of  or  bearing  im- 
port weiaht,  or  conaequence:  momenioiu; 
— ■-'•■y:   materUl;   Inllue  "  ' 
ling  pfayiiciil  weight; 


ortnnata;  urgently  aollcitoua.     [In 
ie  probably  a  colloquial  corruption 


,  (Im-port'ant-li),  adv.    In  an 

important  manner;  weightily;  forcibly. 

ImporUIlon Om-pArt^'ibon).  n.  lFr.:trom 
impart.  |  1.  The  not  or  pmctlce  of  Import' 
Ing  or  of  bringing  from  another  conntiy  or 

atatc:  oppoaed  lo  esperlaKi'ii 1.  That  which 

ia  imponad ;  waree  or  oommodltlea  Intro- 

dnced  intoBcoontry  from  abroad S.I  Tbe 

act  of  carrying  or  contoylag;  conveyance 

ImpoTto:  (im-pdrVtr),  n,  Onewhohnporta: 
a  merchant  who  by  hlmaelf  or  hla  agent 
bringi  goods  from  another  country  or  atate. 

IniportUul  im-portlei),  a.    Wltbout  Ini- 

ter  ncedlMa.  ot  iinporUMi  burden.'    BSak. 


Importnnatfl  (bn-por'tB-nlt).  a.    (L,  fm. 

rtunuf.  Bee  iHroKTun.!  1.  luceaaant 
tollclMtion;  orerprtMlng  In  reqneat  or 
demand;  unmaaonanly  aolicitoua;  trouble- 
•omely  urgent;  pertlu^oiu:  teulDg.  'An 
importunatt  eultor.*  AiuJri^lF'.  '/n»r- 
tunota  curloilty.'  IPKiHaUL  — I.I  Trouble' 
aome;  not  eaay  to  be  borne.    'Impartunalt 

IinpMtiuuttal7(lm-pot'ta-ntt-llX  adr.    In 

an  importunate  manner;  with  pmalngaoU- 
dUtlon. 

"     utoDBllIim-Dor'tt ,  .. 

Importunate ; 


The  atate  or  quality  ol  b 


ImpOTtime  (Im- 
[«■.  imjKrtvn, 


por'tan).  a 

iuJi,  nn'n'ti'dJeinsaiitg.  uncivil 


It  hnving  or  fiiraiahing  a  Wbour; 
iportuw.)  l.PreaalngIn  requeit;ti 


ImpoitniM  (Ira-por- 
por'tlin),  e-£  pret.  ft 


Boo' IHTORTUBB.  «]     1.  To  re- 
'llh  aollcl- 


1     1-  To 
iKoncy;  to  preea  with  aoUi 

._ ,  ..   .jllclt  Bamcafly;  to  urge  wl 

frequent  or  unceai'  ■'    " 

with  nnremitUng 


S.t  To  Import;  to  Imply;  t 
Mpoitone  (im-por-tlin',  u 


rt  (Im-por-tflnll),  adv. 


ImportuDW  (Im-por-t 
Importniiltr<iii>- 


i-nporli 


oulBBomo  freque: 


nut,  ddSI,  dlitreulas 
quaUty  uf  being  b 
nllciUtlon;  urgent 
urged  with  tmnulBK 
tlnicHy. 

trnportumu  (im-part'o-ni),  o,    [l  tmpor- 

liuauj— prefli  im  for  in,  not,  uid  pwtu- 

09IU.  abounding  in  hHrboun.  trota  portut,  a 

liarboiir  1    Without  ■  port,  haven,  or  h»r- 

bour.     [Bmie.] 
ImiKI>able<lm-paE'it-bI),a,  capable  at  being 

Impoied  or  laid  on. 
ZmpoiablenMS  <im-p4i's-b1-Det).  n,    State 

toeing  impotable. 
ImpOM  (Im-pfliO.  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  impoKd; 

ppr.  impoiing.    [Ft  iinmacr-fm  tor  (b,  on, 

upon,  and  j>our,  to  place.     See  Compose, 

PosB.)    1.  To  la;  00 :  to  Kt 

-■--Bordepoalt;       '     ' 
:eninoDi  ol 


S.  To  lar,   u  a  burden,  Iki.  IoU,   dut; 

U^lo'levy:  toin'aiot;'toeD)oin;  hence,  t 
lay  on  or  place  over,  ai  umethlng  burdei 
tome  orhatfifulor  regarded  aisuch;  aa.  t1i 
leRlilatun  impaaa  taiea  For  the  support  i 
gDTenmient;  penaltia  are  unpeHd  on  tbo« 
who  Yiolatg  the  Uwa 

ThT  plopia.  /V' 


5.  t  To  tubjeot  by  way  of  punlahineni 

and  faatenhig  tbem  into  a  chaae. — 
jWHdn,  to  pau  orpitt  a  ti 
to  decaiTa:  to  Ticthniu. 
ImpoMl  (Im-pAiO,  i>-    Commaiu 

ImpOMnuntl  (Im-pOl'nieDt),  n. 


ad;  Injiuc- 


ImpoMT  (im. 


ImpOllIlK  (Im-pAi'lngX  P  and  •.     1.  Laying 
on :  enjcdnius :  deceiving.  —  t.  Adapted  to 

ataUly ;  maleatic ;  aa,  an  tiapuniv  air  or 

lUVOdncI;  (Im-pOilnc-ll),  adv.     In  an  Im- 

ImpoifillglUU  (Im^pAc'InE-iiee),    n.      The 
condition  or  qnality  al  belnc  Impoalug  or 


Inmotliif-i 

the  pwea  or  coliiiuna  of  type  al 


Im-p^'lng'la-bl).   i 


'mpotHum,  to  iiDpoB«' 
iD,top1ace.)  l.Ilia  ac 


tfii  The  act  ot  tenjng,  enjoining,  InUctlng, 
and  the  Ilka  'The  itnponfum  ol  toiaa' 
MittBH.  ■ThoimpohWmofatrlctlain.' iia- 
ton.  (e)  In  vrintinff.  the  act  of  arranMng 
the  pBgea  of  a  iheet  upon  the  impodng- 


ImiKMltor  {Im-poil  Mr),  n.    One  who  im- 
poaas;  anlmpoaer. 
ImpoultdllnMllon  (im-poi'i-bU-i-fl-ki"- 

ahoo),  n.  The  act  of  retjdcrULE  Impoaalble, 
or  condition  of  being  rendered  Impoulble. 
Coitridai. 

ImpOidliilltate{im-po>'l-bil"l-tat),ti.a.  To 
render  Impoaalble.     SoutA™, 

IlUpOBBlblll&(lni-poa'l.bil«l.tl),  n.  I.  The 
fttate  or  uuidlty  of  being  impoialble ;  Im- 
practlcublllty.  'They  confound  lUmculty 
with  impoMiibaUy.'  Simlh.—i.  That  which 
1>  hnpoulble ;  tbat  which  cannot  be  done, 
thought,  eodorad,  and  the  like. 


(lm-po.'i.bl>.  a 


[Ft.,  from  L. 


-jSrpoMible,  ^-„ , 

Not  posalble;  not  capable  ot  being;  Inca- 
pable ol  being  done,  thousht,  eudnted,  and 
the  like;    unatuioable   ID   the  nature  of 

ticable;  uuachlevable. 


nianMir,  fr 
Ity,  See  INAetRUti. 
raetieabU.  InwottibU 
lat  a  thlak  caanot  be  ellectod  or  even 
ippoaed  to  be  effected,  being  theoretically 
.  well  aa  practically  IncapAle  ot  accom- 

elahment;  while  impracfiouUffref eta  rather 
a  thing  ao  bard  to  effect  by  reaaon  ot  dlffl- 
eultlea  Uiat  lie  acooDipliihniEnt  la  beyond 
our  power.    Thui,  it  may  be  impraetioable 

impouiAb),-  or  the  conitmctlon  of  a  railway 
over  a  moraaa  may  be  impracticabU.  but 
not  iinpojHiMe,  if  all  conalduratiuna  of  outlay 
are  thrown  aalde.  It  hat  been  aald  thai 
'  nothing  !>  impatmOite,  but  many  thlnga  are 

Imipoulble  I  (Im-poa'l-bl).  n.     An  Impoiai- 


ipoit  (Im'paal),  a    jOFr.   impntl,  Fr. 
'   ■^■---  — '-'  ^  ■-  iinpoaed  or  levied;  a  tai. 


goiemm. 


duty,  often  impoaec 


«  are  abaent.  eapeciiJly  In  ( 
lied.     Impoata  hnte  Iwen  c 


imuoiu  mmttt.  where  Uw  arrb 
^  an  carried  down  the  pier:  ditf- 
■u  impemtt.  where  the  arcb  otuuld- 

the  pier;  aAanrif 
impoHt,  vbare 
the  arch  moold' 


from  tiieaa  of 
(he  piei ;  and 
banded  imposU, 


Kther;  W  coUact  pni  or  punileat  matUr 
any  part  ot  an  ammal  body. 
ImpofUllllllM*(lm-poa'tfl'mU).  v.l.  pret.  £ 
pp.  Jtrt|MtfAuflUEtfif;  ppr.  fnpottAbraali'f^. 
To  afieet  with  an  bnpogthiune  orabaceaa;  lo 

liillK>vUmilUlt4(lm'PDa'tQ'mAt),a.  Swollen 

with  cormpt  or  purulent  matter. 
ImpotUronutUan  (im-pDt'ia-mA'ihDn).  n. 

1.  llie  act  of  forming  an  abaceia.  — !.  An 

ImpoMhi 


InWonoT  (lia-pDi't«r)  n.  [I.  unpoif 
from  ttnfwno.  See  iHKiflK.]  One  w 
Injpowi  on  olhera;  a  peraon  who  aaiun 
a  character  for  the  purpose  ot  deception 
deceiver  under  a  lalie  character.  '11 
grand  inipfnUtr  the  devil.'    SoiUK 

ImpoatonUp  (im-poi'Mr-thip).  it.  I 
character  or  practice  of  an  impoator.  ' . 
exmniner  and  dlicoverer  of  thit  imptat 


ImpOBtran,  Impoatrlx  (im-poa/tnt.  Ira- 

poi'ttlka),  n.     A  letnale  impostor,      'Tile 

imsoiIrMi,  Blliabelh  Barton.     Boom.    '  Bo 

notorlooa  an  ifnpoifrrz.'    FuUtr. 
Impostrona  (Im-pot'tnu).  a.   Charactfrticil 

by  Impoeillon.      'Iwpottroitt  preteuoa  of 

knowledge.'    Orcta. 
ImpDrtnnsa  t  (Im-poi'tllr-in.  n.    Impoal- 

tlon,      'Count   them   any  hurtful  impo*- 

lurag*.'    Jer.  TavLot. 
Impmrtnra  (im-poa'lOr),  n.     [Fr.,  tram  I. 


Bd  characl«r; 

AndOlfhc  world  wEiFraUici  and  te^Mf^rvr. 
Stk.  Cheat,  traud,  tiick,  tmpoaitlon,  delD- 

ImpMtond  (Im-poatOrd),  a.  Bavins  "■■ 
nature  of  impoeture-     Btau.  i  Ft. 

ImpoitoroiU  (Im -poa'tar-u>),  a.  DecaltfaL 
'A  proud.  luitful.  luiputuivui  vUlalo.'    Dr. 

ImpoitUTT '  (im-poa'ia-rl),  il  Impodtlooi 
Impoature;  deceit.    PvUer. 

Impotenoe  (im'pA-leniX  n.  L  TIm  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  Impotent;  want  of 
■tnogth  or  power.  anTmal  or  Inteileclnal; 
weaknex;  feebleneu;  Inability;  Imbeelllly; 
defect  of  power,  natunl  or  adventltlooa,  to 


2.  Want  ol  pracnati<re  power;  Inability  to 
copulate  or  betfet  children;  alao.aomrtl&iea, 
atorllity;  barrenneaa  — 3,  Want   ot  muni 


.-li).  w. 


ImpoMnt  <hn'p4-tent).  a.     [Fr..  from  L, 

not,  and  poUnt,  abla  I  L  Kot  potent; 
wanting  power.  aUvngtb.  or  rtguu.  pby. 
tieal.  intellectual,  or  mural;  deOdent  in 
capacity;  weak:  feeble,  'O  moat  UMm 
and  imiHiltut  cuncluaion  T '    Sliak 


X.  lal.  tall;       me,  met,  b«r;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  move;       lilbe.  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       U,  Kc.  abnoe;      J.  8c  bfL 


bogalUngcirililnn:  *lwi.  •ucDiitlniFi,  >ti-t 
buTvn.  —3.  WjintLnc  the  power  i'  "  " 

IiniioteiLt(lin']iA'tcnt),  n. 
iunrni.  or  UDSulAhLiig  lu 


id(lnipuuiid').  t 
thlD''i£ihi :  I 


co.CTi 


i;  honn.  cittlc,  Ac. 


mponndaT  <lm-poiuid'«r>,    n.      Ona   who 
Impoundi. 
lUpaTBTlab  (Im-pat'tr-lih).  e.L     Il'Ttli 

1,  ^0  Duikg  poor;  to  rwlucs  to  poverty  or 
IndissDca:  u,  IdlaoeH  ud  tI«  (re  wn  lo 
■BwoMruA  ludlliiluill  mid  fUDLU«.~  £  Tu 
■lEiiul  the  Unugita,  rlchscu.  or  tertilltj 
ol;  H.  til  impmrM  lud  bf  rrnjnent  cnp- 

finporarlllwr  (Im-por'Ar-lth-tr).  n.  Ods 
wno  or  that  whlcb  IxopoTflrieheL 

moonrlltalr)  (Im-poT'tr-Lih-ll).  adr.  So 
JUKI  Impof  erUh- 

The  act  o(  ImpoTeriahlng.  or  itatf  at  being 
iDporerlahad;  a  redadnic  to  liidtgence;  ax- 
iBtLitloD;  drdn  of  wealtli.  richnna,  or  for- 
UUiy. 
Impovsr  (lm-pou'«r),  v.L     To  smpowar 

Jmprmotlcalilll^  (lm-pnk'tl-ki-bil''I-ti).  n. 

llty  of  belDc  Impncticabla;  lulculblUt)'. 


bprMtmUe  (Im-pnUc^-ka-blX  a.  [Pn- 
fll  im  for  111.  not,  and  prattteabUrl  1.  Not 
practicable:  not  U>  bt  pnctlaed,  periornud. 

at  command;  aa.  it  b  impractimbit  for  a 
DHP  (o  lift  ■  ton  by  blk  iiDvaaiitfld  atraogth, 


S  Incapabls  ot  b«lag  puaed  or  tranHad; 
M,an  intpmcfiddfrff  road  — /in/foatfMf ,  fm- 
DrocliaiNr.     Ree  andgr  IxronnLK. 
finpncHcatllcnau   (Im-prak'li-ka-blnea), 


luf  <n.  not.  and  pntUtal  ]  Not  practical; 
DMhlo  or  onwilllng  (o  uae  knowlsdgi  lor 
Daeful  poipoaca;  baring  no  reicard  for  the 
ordlnaTT  BRain  ot  Ufa  or  lor  worldly  pm- 


ImprMftM (lni'pi«-kit).  i.L  preL  A 


mralU,,  fnini  imprteor.  Stt  Ihpbkcatk.] 
The  net  of  lEopnicatina  ur  Inruklni  btII 
UD  any  one;  a  pnyer  thai  a  cune  or  cala- 


ImprcCAUlT  (im'prt-liito-riX  a    (H  t1 

Toklng  eirll  or  a  cune;  maled^toix 
Impreclilon  <lm-pr£-*rihou),  •>.   (Prafli  1 


^-__  , ,r*n'),  ii.(.  IFr.  impreipur.  He 

iMPKEORaTR.  J    To  make  protiitc;  to  lecut 


Impreicnabllily. 
ImpraciiAlilT  (Ini-pres^i 

Impregnable  manner;  ini 


(Im-pfrg'nB-hi),  a.  [Prelli  im 
ind  pnj^tiablt  )  1.  Sot  prw- 
w  alomied  or  Uken  by  uualt; 

k;  aa,  an  m^rrtjrnaNt  Iort>«at. 
moved,  Impreaaed,  or  ahaken; 

<im-preg'Dit-bI-aeB).  n. 


bli).H 


•preg'nit),  v.t.  pret.  *  pp. 

tjvTA^ndCUTn -- L  im  toT  in.  and 
pregnanL  See  PBROTiANT.)  I.To 
Kant,*!  a  female  uilmal;  tocauM 


1.  Td  Inloaa  particle*  ol  another  anhatance 
Into;  to  communicate  theTtrtneaof  another 
BDbeunca  to.  a*  in  pbimiKy,  by  mlitnra. 
dlgeatlon,  *c ;  to  aatnrale. 

Impngnate  (Im-preg'nit).  a.  Benderad 
proliISc  orfruitlnl;  impretfnatad. 

ImpnglUrte  (Im-pns'nil).  v.i  To  become 
1mpregnaE«d  or  pregnant 


ImmttaKtiim  (Im-prec-nk'ihon),  n.  [Ft.] 
1  lite  act  of  ImprHnatmii,  or  itate  ol  being 
Imprrnnated;  fertlUutlop:  tecondatlon;  In- 

aion;  aaliiration. -i.  That  wMwhlcb  any- 
tblng  la  iBipnguatsd. 

Impr«)u<ll«tet(ii»-pr*.]fi'di-k*iXo  IPre- 

Bl  im  tor  in,  not,  and  preJudiaU.]    Not 

trejadged;  anprejadlced;  not  pmioucBKd: 
npartlal-     ■  ImprrfudicaU  apprehenalona.' 
Sir  T.  Arovna. 
Iapr«IUiblet  (lm-p[«a'a-bt).  a.      Impreg- 

Imi^ispUUlon  (Im'pre-pn-ri'ihon),  n.  [Pre- 
fiiimTor  in.  not,  end  jirjparaftm.]  Want 
ot  preparation ;  ' 


r  (im-prfi-ikrlp'tl-bll),  ode. 

Imimw  (ini-pr^,  n.    Same  aa  ImpnaaB. 

fnjt  at  Ule  ihidil  wora  bf  ChaxUa  Bruidon  «  lu 

ImprMi  (im-prmT.  o.l.  [L.  inprime,  im- 
prtuun^—im  for  tn,  on.  upon,  and  pr^no, 
Eopreaa]  1.  To  preaaor  atamp  In  or  upon; 
lo  mark  by.  or  aa  by,  preaaure:  lo  Duike  a 
■nark  or  f^r«  upon ;  aa,  to  improt  coin 
with  the  ^ra  ot  a  mau'a  head,  or  with 
that  of  an  oi  or  abeep;  to  tmprtu  ■  Bgurv 
on  wai  or  clay. 

1.  To  prodnce  by  preaaun,  aa  a  mark, 
atamp.  Image,  and  the  like;  lo  ataraik  — 

pna  truth  on  (be  mind  or  lacta  on  Ue 


1,  To  print,  aa  a  boot 

lUprMt  (tm'preaX  n.  I.  A  mark  or  indenta- 
tion made  by  preaaDre;  the  Bfntra  or  Imaoe 
of  anything  made  by  preaaun,  or  aa  by 

"~ -  ;atanip;likeneaa;impreaaion;b»nc». 


ly  dlatlnguian 


DnptMl  (Im-preal.  e.l.  (Prom  L  invHto,  Id 
readlneaa:  O.K.  in  pred.  In  ready  money— 


Impreu  (im'pmX  n.  Tbe  act  ol  Impreialng 
or  compelling  to  enter  Into  public  aarvtce; 

wrvyiuch  iM/rrii  or  ililis-ibtitL  ahsHUTetuk 


Impren  Gm-prt'aa).  n.    [It.   Bei 
aeaj.andtbellke;  animprHt:  aniDipreae.    i 

ImpTwoilptlblUty  <im-prS-.krip'ti-bll1- 
ti),  a.  The  ataie  or  qoaUly  ot  bung  Impre- 
acrtptlble.  I 

Impr«iOr^tlW»<lm-pri-akrlp'0-M)  a  [Pr»- 
llx  iwt  tor  in.  nut.  and  prftenptiiU.]  In- 
capable ol  being  loitor  impalre-l  by  neglect  ; 
to  uae.  or  by  the  clainia  of  another  luunded 
OD  prucfiptlon.  I 


Ereaaed,  printed,  or  Btamped ;  amarkmade 
y  pmaure;  a  atamp;  an  impma  'The 
aeal  iaarlng  Itt  tniBrutiim  or  conflgnratloD 
upon  the  wax.'  Fufminy^—V  A  copy  taken 
by  preHim  Irom  type,  from  an  engrarid 
plate,  and  the  like:  hence,  the  coplea  ot  a 
work  taken  at  one  time:  edition. 

I  i.Eflect  or  InAnenDeontheorganaof  aente, 
arising  Iron  cnDlaot  with  an  external  object; 

I  the  object  aa  perceived  and  remembereil. 
-Tbe  impnuiutu  made  on   the  aense  ol 

'  touch.'  And— 6.  Kftect  produced  on  tbe 
mind,  conaclencc,  leeUnn,  aeatlmenta.  and 

I    the^ke. 

I  S.  An  indistinct  notion,  nmembruce,  or 
belief;  aa,  he  had  an  impmnDn  that  la  and 

I     nuence  eieHed  from  without;  BDectof  an 


a  Power  or  inBuence  canaad  to  operate. 
e.  Fonn;  flgun;  appearance:  phenomenon. 
*,  uig;     wb.  HAlg;    ih.  ajnre.-See  Kit. 
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IMPROVABLE 


An  tinlicked  bear-whelp 
That  carries  no  imfrtssion  like  the  dam.     Shak. 

10.  t  Impreasiveness;  emphaBis. 

Which  must  be  read  with  an  impression. 
And  understood  Umitedly.  MiiUm. 

11.  In  painting,  (a)  the  first  coat,  or  ground 
colour,  laid  on  to  receive  the  other  colours. 
(6)  A  single  coat  or  stratum  of  colour  laid 
upon  a  wall  or  wainscot  of  an  apartment 
for  ornament,  or  upon  timber  to  preserve  it 
from  moisture,  or  upon  metals  to  keep  them 
from  rust 

ImpresBlonablllty,  ImpresalonableneBs 
( ira -pre'8hon-a-bil''i-ti,  im-pre'shon-a-bl- 
nesX  n.  The  quality  of  being  impression- 
able; susceptibility  of  impression. 

Impressionable  (Im-pre'shon-a-bl),  a.  Sus- 
ceptible of  impression;  susceptive. 

He  was  too  impressiorutble i  he  had  too  much  of 
the  temperament  of  |f enius.  Motley. 

Impressive  (im-pres'ivX  a.  1.  Making  or 
tendUig  to  make  an  impression;  having  the 
power  of  affecting  or  of  exciting  attention 
and  feeling;  adapted  to  touch  sensibility  or 
the  conscience;  as,  an  fmpremtw  discourse; 
an  imiprtuivt  scene —2.  Capable  of  being 
impressed;  susceptible;  impressible.  'A  soft 
and  impreggive  fancy.'    Spenser. 

Impressively  (im-pres'iv-li),  adv.  In  an 
impressive  manner;  forcibly. 

Impressiveness  (im-pres'iv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  impressive. 

Impressment  (im-pres'ment).  n.  [See  IM- 
PR^S.  to  seize  for  the  public  service.]  The 
act  of  Impressing;  the  act  of  seizing  for 
public  use;  the  act  of  compelling  to  enter 
the  public  service;  compulsion  to  serve;  as, 
the  impressment  of  provisions  or  sailors. 

Impressuret  (im-pre'shCir).  n.  The  mark 
made  by  pressure;  indentation;  dent;  im- 
pression. 

The  imfressure  of  those  ample  favours  .  .  . 
Would  bind  my  faith  to  all  observances.  B.  yonson. 

Imprest  (im'prest),  n.  [O.E.  in  prest,  in 
ready  money;  L.  prcesto,  at  hand,  ready,  pre- 
sent. ]  A  kind  of  earnest-money;  loan;  money 
advanced.— /inpr0«t  office,  a  department  of 
the  admiralty  in  Somerset  House,  which 
attends  to  the  business  of  loans  or  advances 
to  paymasters  and  other  officers. 

Imprest  (im-prest'),  v.t.  To  advance  on 
loan. 

Nearly  ;£^9o.ooo  was  set  under  the  suspicious  head 
of  secret  service,  imfrestod  to  Mr.  Guy.  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  Hatlam, 

Imprest-money  (im'prest-mun-iX  n.  Mo- 
ney paid  on  enUsting  soldiers. 

Imprevalence,  Imprevalency  (im-pre'va- 
lens,  im-pre'va-len-si),  n.  Incapability  of 
prevailing;  want  of  prevalence.    [Rare.] 

Impreventability  (im-pr6-vent'a-bil"i-ti), 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  imprevent- 
able. 

Impreventable  (Im-pre-vent'a-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix im,  tor  in,  not,  and  prevent.]  Not  pre- 
ventable; incapable  of  being  prevented;  in- 
evitable. 

Imprimatur  nm-pri-mi't^rX  n.  [L.,  let  it 
be  printed.  ]  A  license  to  print  a  book,  <&c. , 
which  is  granted  by  the  licenser  in  those 
countries  where  tiie  censorship  of  the  press 
is  exercised  in  its  rigour;  hence,  a  mark  of 
approval  in  general 

As  if  a  lettered  dunce  had  said.  "Tis  rifht,' 
And  imfrimatMr  ushered  it  to  Ufi^ht.     roung. 

Imprimery  t  (im-pri'me-ri),  n.  [Fr.  impri- 
merle,  from  xmprimer,  to  imprint,  press, 
print]  1.  A  print;  an  impression.  — 2.  A 
printing-house— S.  The  art  of  printing. 

Impriiningt  (im-prlm'ingX  n.  First  action 
or  motion.     Wotton. 

Imprimis  (im-pri'mis),  (ufv.  [L.]  In  the  first 
place;  first  in  order. 

Imprint  (im'printX  n.  Whatever  is  impressed 
or  printed;  especially,  whatever  is  impressed 
or  printed  on  the  title-page  of  a  book ;  spe- 
cifically, the  name  of  the  printer  or  publisher 
of  a  book,  with  the  place  and  often  the  time 
of  publication. 

The  imprint,  as  It  Is  called  in  technical  lanfuai^e, 
'  E  TYpographeo  CtartmdmtiaH;'  or  '  At  the  Claren- 
don Press.'  BrU.  Crit. 

Imprint  (im-printO.  v.  t  [O.  E.  emprent,  Fr. 
empreint,  pp.  of  empreindre,  to  imprint.  L. 
imprimere—  im  for  in,  into,upon,  and  premo, 
to  press.  See  Print.  ]  1.  To  impress;  to  mark 
by  pressure;  to  stamp;  as,  a  character  or 
device  imprinted  on  wax  or  metaL— 2.  To 
stamp,  as  letters  and  words  on  paper,  by 
means  of  inked  types;  to  print— 8.  To  fix 
indelibly  or  permanently,  as  on  the  mind  or 
memory;  to  impress. 

We  have  all  those  Ideas  tn  ovr  trndentandinrs 
which  we  can  make  the  objects  of  our  thoughts  wkb- 


out  the  help  of  tliose  sensible  qualities  which  first  im- 
priHted  them.  Locke. 

Imprison  ( im-pri'zon  X  v.  t  [  Prefix  im  for 
in,  in,  into,  and  prisoti.]  1.  To  put  into  a 
prison;  to  confine  in  a  prison  or  Jail,  or  to 
arrest  and  detain  in  custody.— 2.  To  confine, 
limit,  hinder,  or  restrain  in  any  way  or  by 
any  means;  as,  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  cell 

He  imprisoned  was  in  chains  remediless.    Spenser. 
Try  to  imprison  the  resistless  wind.      Dryden. 

Sym.  To  incarcerate,  confine,  immure. 

Imprisoner  (im-pri'zon-^rX  n.  One  who 
imprisons  another. 

Imprisonment  (im-pri'zon-mentX  n.  The 
act  of  imprisoning  or  state  of  being  impri- 
soned; confinement  in  a  prison;  restraint  of 
liberty. — False  imprisonment,  confinement 
of  the  person  or  restraint  of  liberty,  without 
legal  or  sufficient  authority,  as  where  there 
is  no  warrant,  or  where  the  warrant  has  been 
put  in  force  at  an  unlawful  time.— Syn.  In- 
carceration, custody,  durance. 

Improbability ainpro'ba-bU''i-ti).n.  [See 
Improbable.]  The  quality  of  being  impro- 
bable or  not  likely  to  be  true;  unlikelihood. 

Improbable  (im-proHia-blX  a.  rL.  improba- 
bilts—im  for  tn,  not,  and  probabilis,  pro- 
bable, from  probo,  to  prove.]  Not  probable; 
not  lUcely  to  be  true;  not  to  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  as,  an 
improbable  event. 

This  account  .  .  .  will  appear  improdaMe  to  those 
who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  fashionable  world. 

yiddison. 

Improbableness  (im-prol>a-bl-nes),  n.  Im- 
probability. 

Improbably  (im-pro^ba-bliX  adv.  In  an  im- 
probable manner;  without  probability. 

Dnprobatet  (im'prdb-atX  v-  ^  [L.  improbo, 
improbatum,  to  disapprove,  condemn.]  To 
disallow;  not  to  approve. 

Improbation  (im^r6-ba"shonX  n.  1.  f  The 
act  of  disapproving.— 2.  In  Seats  law,  the 
act  by  which  falsehood  or  forgery  is  proved; 
an  action  brought  for  the  purpose  of  having 
some  instrument  declared  false  or  forged. 

Improbatory  (im-prO'ba-td-riX  a.  In  Scots 
law,  containing  disapproval  or  disapproba- 
tion ;  tending  to  disprove :  opposed  to  ap- 
probatory. 

unprobity(im-prdn)i-ti),n.  (L.  imvrobitas— 
im  for  tn,  not,  and  probitas,  prooity,  from 
probo,  to  approve.]  Want  of  probitv;  want 
of  integrity  or  rectitude  of  principle ;  dis- 
honesty. 

He  was  perhaps  excommunicable,  yea,  and  cast 
out  for  notorious  improbity.  Hooker, 

Improducedt  (im-pr6-dustO,  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  ana  prodMced.]    Not  produced. 

Improfloience,  Improfloiency  (im-prd-fi'- 
shens,  im-prd-fi'shen-si),  n.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  and  proficiency.]  Want  of  profi- 
ciency. 

Improfltablet  (im-pro'fit-a-blX  a,  [Prefix  im 
for  tn,  not,  sjnA profitable.]    Unprofitable. 

Improgressive  (im-prd-gres'ivX  a.  [Prefix 
im.  for  in,  not,  and  pntgressixe.]  Not  pro- 
gressive. 

Cathedral  cities  in  Enf^land.  imperial  cities  without 
manufactures  in  Germany,  are  all  m  an  improgressive 
condition.  De  Quincey. 

Improgressively  (im-prd-gres'iv-liX  adv. 
In  an  improgressive  manner.  Hare.  [Bare] 

Improlilfct  (im-pr6-lif  ik),  a.  [Prefix  un  for 
tn,  not,  KEkdi  prolific.]  Not  prolific;  unfruit- 
ful; unproductive. 

Improliflcatet(im-pr6-lif1k-atXv.f.  [Prefix 
im  tor  in,  and  L  prolifieo,  prwifioatum,  to 
generate.]    To  impregnate. 

^prompt  (im-promtO.  a.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  and  prompt.]  Not  ready;  unpre- 
psjvd.  *So  xmprompt^  so  ill-prepared  to 
stand  the  shock.'    Sterne. 

Impromptu  (im-promp'tax  adv.  [L.  tn 
promptu,  in  readiness,  m>m  prompttte,  visi- 
Dilitv,  readinessL  from  promptus,  ready, 
quick.]  Off-hand ;  without  previous  study; 
as,  a  verse  uttered  or  written  impromptu. 

Improinpta  (im-promp'tax  n.  A  piece 
made  oli-hand.  at  the  moment,  or  without 
previous  study;  an  extemporaneous  compo- 
sition. 

These  (verses)  were  made  extempore,  and  were  as 
the  French  call  them  impromptus.  Dryden, 

Impromptn  (im-promp'tfiX  a.  Prompt;  off- 
hand; extempore;  extemporized  for  the  oc- 
casion; as,  an  vmpnymptu  epigram. 

Improper  (im-pro'p^r),  a.  [Prefix  tm  for 
tn,  not,  and  prvper.]  1.  Not  proper;  not 
suitable ;  not  adapted  or  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, design,  or  end;  unfit;  unbecom- 
ing; indecent;  as,  an  improper  medicine  for 
a  particular  disease ;  an  vmproper  regulation ; 
improper  conduct;  improper  speech;  an  im- 


8      A 

than  its  denominator;  as.  — ,  _, 

8     2 


proper  word;  an  improper  person  for  an 
office.— 2. t  Not  peculiar  to  an  indlTidnml; 
general;  common. 

They  are  not  to  be  adorned  with  any  art  tmt  soch 
improper  ones  as  nature  is  said  to  bestow,  as  sirtf^img 
and  poetry.  y.  Fi^teMtr. 

8.  Not  according  to  usage,  rule,  or  facts;  in- 
accurate; erroneous;  wrong.  Dryden.  [Rare.] 
— Improper  fraction,  in  arith .  and  alff.  a  frac- 
tion whose  numerator  is  equal  to  or  grcmter 

2a    Cab 

2a*     Sa 

Improperation  t  (im-prop'«r-a''BhonX  «^ 
[L.  impropero,  improperatum,  to  taant.  1 
Vituperation;  reproach;  abuse.  'OmitCins 
these  vmpropera  turns  and  terms  of  scurrility/ 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Improperly  (im-pro^p6r-IiX  adv.  In  an  im- 
proper manner;  not  fitly;  unsuitably:  incoQ- 
^ruously ;  inaccurately;  as,  to  speak  or  write 
improperly. 

Impropexxyt  ( im-prop'to-U  X  ^  Impro- 
priety. 

DnpropiUons  (im-prO-pi'shusX  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  tn,  not,  and  propitious.]  Not  propi- 
tious; unpropitious. 

Improportionable  (im-prd-pdr'shon-«-bl). 
a.  [Prefix  im  for  tn,  not.  and  proportioi^ 
eUde.]    Not  proportionable.    B.  Jonson. 

Improportionate  (im-pr&-pdi^shon-&tx  a. 

[Prefix  im  for  tn^  not,  and  proportionate,} 
Not  proportionate;  not  adjusteo. 

Impropriate  (im-prd'pri-&tX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
impropriated;  ppr.  impropriating.  [L>-  *in 
for  tn,  and  proprio,  propriatwn,  to  appro- 
priate, from  proprius,  proi>er.]  l.t  To  im- 
propriate to  private  use;  to  take  to  ones 
self.  '  To  tmproprta  to  the  thanks  to  himaeU.* 
Bacon— 2.  In  eccles.  law,  to  place  the  proflta 
or  revenue  of,  for  care  and  disbursementv  in 
the  hands  of  a  layman;  to  put  in  the  poaacs 
siou  of  a  lavman  or  lay  corporatioa 

Impropriate  (im-prO^pri-^t),  v.i  To  act  as 
one  who  impropriates;  to  become  an  impro- 
priator. 

Let  the  husband  and  wife  infinitely  avoid  a  c«riott« 
distinction  of  mine  and  thine.  .  .  .  When  cither  ot 
them  begins  to  impropriate,  h  is  like  a  timior  in  tbe 
flesh,  it  draws  more  than  its  share,      yer.  Tetyd0r. 

Impropriate  (im-pr6'pri-&tX  a.  Devolred 
into  the  hands  of  a  layman. 

Impropriation  (im-prO'pri-&"shon).  il 
1.  llie  act  of  impropnating;  (a)  the  act  of 
appropriating  to  private  use  or  to  one's  self; 
exclusive  possession  or  occupancy.  *Tbe 
impropriation  qA  all  divine  knowledge.'  Ims, 
(h)  The  act  of  putting  an  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice into  the  hands  of  a  lavman  or  lav  cor- 
poration.—2.  That  which  is  impropriated, 
as  ecclesiastical  property. 

These  impropriations  were  in  no  one  tsstance.  t 
believe,  restored  to  the  parochial  deimr-      Hmitmsot. 

Iniproprlator  (im-prd'pri-4t-teX  ^  One 
who  impropriates;  especially,  a  layman  wbo 
has  possesuon  of  the  lands  of  the  church  or 
an  ecclesiastical  living. 

Improprlatrix  (im-prd'pri-&-triksX  ^  A 
female  impropriator  or  possessor  of  church 
lands. 

Impro|»riety  (im-pr&-prf  e-ti).  n.  [Fr.  tm- 
propndti,  from  L.  improprius~im  for  m, 
not,  and  jTfopntu.  proper.  See  Impropbk.] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  improper ;  nnfltnrss 
or  unsuitableness  to  character,  time,  place, 
or  circumstances;  as,  impropriety  of  be- 
haviour or  manners.— 2.  Ttiat  which  is  im- 
proper :  an  unsuitable  act.  expression,  and 
thelike. 

Many  gross  improprieties,  howerer  anthorixed  bf 
practice,  ought  to  be  discarded.  Smr^/t. 

Improsperlty  (im-pros-pe'ri-tiX  n.  [Prefli 
im  for  tn,  not,  and  prosperity.  ]  Want  of 
prosperity  or  success.  'The  prosperity  or 
improsperity  of  men.'    WoUaston 

Improsperons  (Im-pros'p^r-us).  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  tn,  not.  and  prosperous.)  Not  proa- 
perous;  not  successful;  unfortunate;  as,  an 
xmprosperous  undertaking  or  voyage. 

Improsperously  (im-pros'p6r-us-liX  adv. 
In  an  improeperous  manner;  unsuccessfully ; 
unprosperously;  unfortunately. 

Improsperoosness  nm-pros'p«r-ua-nesX  «. 
Want  01  prosperity;  ill  succesa 

Improvamlifyamprbv'abinti),  n.  [Bee 
IMPROYABLS.  J  The  State  or  quality  of  beiof 
improvable ;  susceptibility  of  improvemtnt 
or  of  being  made  better,  or  of  be£tig  used  Id 
advantage. 

Improrahle  ( im-prOv' a-bl  \a.  [  See  in  • 
PROYB.]  Capable  of  being  improved;  soa- 
ceptible  of  improvement;  admitting  of  grow- 
ing or  being  made  better;  capable  oi  mIbs 
advanced  in  good  qualitiea 


F&te,  f&r,  fat,  f||ll;       mfi,  met,  h^       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  mOre;       t&be.  tub,  bvU;       oil,  pound;      ii,  8c.  abicne;     jr,  8c.  fiy. 
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Mitn  b  acconinio(Ut«d  with  moral  pttadpln.  cm- 
/'  tn'iit'U  by  the  exercue  of  his  Caculties.         H«i*. 

I  Imvc  a  fine  spread  of  imfrvvatU  UiuU.  Addu^n. 

%  That  mAy  be  used  to  adrmntage  or  for  the  | 
iiicreiue  or  anything  raluable. 

TUe  euiays  of  weaker  beads  afford  itn^r^vmbU 
hint*  to  l>ettcr.  Str  T.  Brtmne. 


ImprovablenttM  (im-prOv'a-bl-neaX  n.  Im- 
provability  (which  leeY 

Improyaldy  (im-prt»ra-bU).adv.  In  an  im- 
provable manner,  or  a  manner  that  admits 
uf  improvement 

Improve  (im -pro  vO.vt.  pret  A  pp.  improwd; 
ppr  improving.  [Prefix  im  for  >n,  Intenii., 
and  O.  Yt.  prooer,  to  test,  to  show  to  be  luffl* 
Hetit;  L.  probo,  to  approve  of.  to  esteem 
trood.  from  probut,  gotA.  1  1.  To  make  bet- 
ter; to  increase  the  vaiae,  worth,  good 
qnalltioB.  or  power  of;  aa.  to  improve  land; 
to  improve  the  mind. 

I  love  not  to  imfr<m>*  the  hotioar  of  the  livlni;  by 
iwpairtDg  that  of  the  dead.  Dtnham. 

1.  To  use  or  employ  to  good  purpose;  to 
torn  to  profitable  account ;  to  use  for  ad- 
vanUwe ;  to  talce  advantage  of :  to  employ 
for  advancing  interest,  reputation,  or  hap- 
ping 


Many  opportunities  occur  of  imprwinf  money, 
which,  if  a  man  nrttses.  h«  may  not  afkerwardu  re- 
cover. y«hHfH, 

Meliftsus  was  a  man  of  parts,  capable  of  enjoyinf 
and  impr^vtHg  life.  ythnsen. 

True  policy  as  well  as  tpoA  fahh.  In  my  opinion, 
binds  us  to  im/rtve  the  occasion.       IV4uJi$H^cit. 

Those  moments  were  diligently  tmfrwved.    CiM^n. 

a  To  increase  or  augment ;  to  add  to :  said 
of  what  is  bad;  as,  to  improve  the  keenness 
of  the  northern  blast    Pope. 

I  fear  we  have  not  a  little  imprwvtd  the  wretched 
inheritance  of  our  ancestors.  Ptrttus. 

STlf.  To  better,  meliorate,  ameliorate,  cor- 
rect, amend,  rectifv. 
Impnnra  (im-prbv').  v.i.  L  To  grow  better 
or  wiser;  to  recover  from  illness;  to  advance 
in  goodness,  knowledge,  wisdom,  or  otlier 
excellence;  as,  a  farm  improve*  under  judi- 
<:ious  management 

We  take  care  to  imfrwv*  In  our  frugality  and  dili- 
gence. Amrbmry, 

%  To  advance  in  bad  qualities;  to  grow 
worse. 

Doinitian  im/rwptd  ia  cruelty  toward  the  end  of 
his  reitnu  Mtlner. 

S.  To  increase;  to  be  enhanced ;  to  rise;  as, 
the  price  of  cotton  improve*.-  To  improve 
en  or  upon,  to  make  additions  or  amend- 
ments to;  to  bring  nearer  to  perfection ;  to 
add  to ;  to  augment ;  as,  to  improve  on  the 
mode  of  tillage  usually  practised. 

As  far  as  their  history  has  been  known,  the  son  has 
re|{uldrly  tmfrcvtd  upon  the  vices  of  the  father,  and 
has  taken  care  to  transmit  them  pure  and  undimtn- 
ished  into  the  bosom  of  his  successors. 

ymniu£s  iMUrs. 

—AvMnA,  Improve.  See  under  Amkhd. 
Improve t  (im-prOv^  v.t.  [in  fint  sense 
from  prefix  im  for  in.  not,  and  prove;  in 
second  sense  from  Fr.  tmprotirer,  L.  impro- 
bare,  to  disapprove,  censure,  blame  -prefix 
in,  not,  and  probo  to  approve.  J  L  To  dis- 
prove; to  prove  false;  to  refute. 

Neither  can  any  of  them  make  so  strong  a  reason 
which  another  cannot  im^rwve.  lyndmie. 

2.  To  censure;  to  impeach;  to  blame. 

Good  father,  said  the  king,  sometimes  you  know  I 

have  desir'd 
You  would  im/r^pt  his  ncgligeoce,  too  oft  to  ease 

retu'd.  Chafmtmn, 

Improrement  (im-prOv'mentX  n.  l.  The 
act  of  improving,  or  state  of  being  improved; 
(a)  the  act  of  making  better ;  advancement 
or  increase  in  value  or  good  qualities ;  in- 
crease, as  in  value,  worth,  or  power,  by  care 
or  cultivation;  as,  improve^neni  of  the 
mind,  condition,  character.  Ac. 

The  iiw/r#nrMir*i/ of  the  ground  is  the  most  natural 
obtaining  of  riches.  Bacon. 

(6)  The  act  of  using  or  employing  to  good 
purpose;  the  act  of  making  productive,  or 
of  turning  to  advantage;  profitable  use  or 
employment;  use  or  empiovment  for  ad- 
vancing interest,  reputation,  happineas.  and 
the  like ;  hence,  also,  practical  application, 
as  of  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  a  dis- 
course; aa,  improvement  of  time,  advan- 
tages, Ac. 

I  shall  make  some  imf*wmm*Mft  of  this  doctrine. 

TtUots*H. 

(e)  Progress;  increase;  growth.  'The  habit- 
ual improveimteni  of  this  vicious  principle.' 
Somik,~t.  That  which  improves;  that  which 
is  added  or  done  to  a  tlung  l^  way  of  im- 
proving it;  that  by  which  the  value  of  any- 
thing is  increased,  its  excellence  enhanced. 


and  the  like ;  a  beneficial  or  valuable  addi- 
tion. 

Improrer  (im-prOv'Ar).  n.  i.  One  who  or 
that  which  improves. 

Chalk  is  a  very  great  itHfrwtr  of  most  lands. 

2.  In  dreM»making,  a  learner. 

Improvldedt  (im-pr6-vld'ed),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  m.  not.  and  provided.]  Not  provided 
against;  unforeseen;  unexpected.    Spender. 

ImprOTldenoe  ( im-pro'vi-dens ),  n.  [  Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  prwidenee,  forenUghtl 
The  quality  of  being  improvident:  want  of 
providence  or  forecast;  neglect  of  foresight 

The  imfrpvuUnce  of  my  neighbour  must  not  make 
me  mhuman.  L'hitraMgw. 

Improrrldent  (im-pro'vl-dent),  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  til,  not,  and  provident,  foreseeing.) 
Not  provident;  wanung  forecast;  not  fore- 
seeing what  wUl  be  necessary  or  convenient, 
or  neglecting  the  measures  which  foresight 
would  dictate ;  wanting  care  to  make  pro- 
vision for  future  exigiBucies;  thriftless; 
Uioughtlesa. 

When  men  well  have  fed,  the  blood  being  warm. 
Then  are  they  most  improvident  of  harm.    Daniet. 

Inmnnridentlally  (im'pro-vi-den"8hal-li). 

aav,    Improvidently.    Pr<^t.  WiUon. 

ImprOTldiBIltly  (im-pro'vi-dent-li),  adv.  In 
an  improvident  manner ;  without  foresight 
or  forecast  '/m}>roi^wlent2yrash.'  Drayton. 

Improving  (im-pr6v^ng),  a.  Tending  to  ad- 
vance in  good  qualities;  aa.  an  tmpron'n^ 
rotation  of  crops.  —  Improving  lease,  in 
Scots  law,  a  lease  of  more  thjui  ordinary 
duration,  granted  for  the  sake  of  encour- 
aging the  tenant  to  make  improvements, 
by  the  hope  of  reapins  the  benefit  of  them, 
when,  from  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  farm 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  it  would  re- 

Jiuire  much  labour  and  outlay  to  prepare  it 
or  successful  cultivation. 

ImprOTlxll^  ( im-prOving-11 ),  adv.  In  an 
improving  manner. 

Improylaate  ( im-prd'vi-sat ).  a.  Unpre- 
meditated; impromptu.    [Raure.] 

Improvlsate  (Im-prd'vi-sat).  v.L  and  i  [See 
IXPROVisB.]  To  compose  and  recite  or  sing 
extemporaneously ;  to  improvise. 

Improvl8ation(im-prd'vi-s&"8hon).n.  l.Act 
or  faculty  of  performing  anything  extempo- 
raneously; specifically,  the  act  or  art  of 
composing  and  reciting  or  singing  verses 
without  premeditation. 

In  spite  of  the  excessive  difficulty  of  the  Icelandic 
versification,  and  the  limited  number  of  perfect 
rhymes  which  the  old  Norse  language  affords,  the 
bards  of  that  nation  seem  to  have  Dcen  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  modem  Italians  in  facility  of  improvt- 
satt&n.  G.  P.  Marsh. 

2.  That  which  is  improvised;  an  impromptu. 
Improylaatiie  ^im-pr6'vis-&t-izX  t.t.  or  i 

Same  as  Improvieate. 
ImproylBator  (im-prO'vis-At-^rX  n.  One  who 

improvisates  or  improvises ;  an  improviser 
Impro?lBatore(im-pr6'vi-sa-t6''r&).tt.  Same 

as  Improwieatore. 

ImproVitatorlal,  Improylsatory  (impr6- 

vi^td"ri-al.  im-prd'vi-sa-td-ri).  a.  Relating 
to  extemporary  composition  of  rhymes  or 
poems. 

mprovlBatrloe  (Im-prO-vi'sa-tr6^cha),  n. 
Same  as  Improrvutatrtee. 

ImprovlM  (im-prd-v&c'  or  hn-pro-vls^  v.t 
[Fr.  improviser:  It  improwisare,  to  sing  in 
extempore  rhymes,  from  L.  tn,  not.  and 
provisus,  f<Heseen— pro,  before,  and  video, 
vis%im,  to  see.]  1.  To  improvisate;  to  speak 
extempore,  especially  in  verse.— 2.  To  ao  or 
form  anything  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
for  a  npedal  occasion ;  to  bring  about  in 
an  off -hand  way.  'Charles  attempted  to 
improvise  a  pcaoe.  *    Motley. 

ImprovlM  (im-pr^v&E'  or  im-pro-vIsO.  v.i. 
To  recite  or  sing  compositions,  especisJly  In 
verse,  without  previous  preparation;  hence, 
to  do  anything  olf-hand. 

ImprOTlier (imprd-v&i'^r or  im-pro-vls'^r), 
n.    One  who  Improvises;  an  improvisator. 

ImprOTlliont  (im-pr6-vi'zhonX  n.  [Prefix 
im  for  ui,  not,  and  provision.}  Want  of 
forecast;  improvidence. 

Her  improvision  would  be  justly  accusabte. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

ImprOTleo  (im-pr6-vfsoX  a.  Not  studied  or 
prepared  beforehand;  iin|nY>mptu;  extem- 
poraneous, '/nsprorwo  translation. 'JoAnaon. 

UUlUVf f ltatore(improv-vf 8a-t«-r&). n.  pL 
ImprOTVliaton<im-pn>v.vi'sa-t6"r«i  [It] 
An  extempore  versifier,  who  can,  without 
preparation,  pronounce  a  certain  quantity 
of  verses  upon  a  given  subject. 

ImpnmrlMltrloe(im-prov-vfsa-tr6^ch&X  n 
A  woman  who  makes  rhymes  or  short  poems 
extemporaneously;  an  extempore  poetess. 


Imprudence  (Im-prO'densX  »-  [Fr..fkt>m 
L.  tmprtidenfia,  from  imprudens,  not  fore- 
seeing. See  IMKRUDKNT.  ]  1.  The  qtudi^ of 
being  imprudent;  wont  of  prudence;  indis- 
cretion; want  of  caution;  circumspection 
or  a  due  regard  to  consequences;  heedless- 
ness; inconsiderateness;  rashness. 

Ills  serenity  was  interrupted,  perhaps,  by  his  own 
imprudenee.  Mitkie. 

2.  An  imprudent  act  or  course  of  conduct; 
as,  she  was  guilty  of  an  impnudenae. 
nnpmdent  (im-prO'dent),  a.  [L.  imprudent, 
imprudentis,  not  foreseeing— m.  not,  and 
prudens,  contr.  from  providens,  ftom  provi' 
deo,  to  provide.  See  Provii»e.]  Not  pru- 
dent ;  wanting  prudence  or  discretion ;  in- 
discreet ;  injudicious;  not  attentive  to  con- 
sequences; rash;  heedless. 

Her  majesty  took  a  great  dislike  at  the  imprudent 
behaviour  of  many  of  the  ministers  and  readers. 

Sttnfte. 

Stn.  Indiscreet,  injudicious,  incautious, 
unadvised,  ungtiarded.  inconsiderate,  heed- 
less, rash,  reckless. 

Imprudently  (im-prd'dent-liX  adv.    In  an 

imprudent  manner ;  indiscreetly. 
Impuberal  (im;pfi'b6r-al).  a.    [L.  impxihes, 

tmpit6m»- prefix  im  for  tn,  not,  and  pti&««, 

adult,  having  reached  the  age  of  puberty.] 

Not  having  reached  puberty. 

In  impuhermt  animals  the  cerebellum  Is,  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  brain  proper,  greatly  less  than  in  adult 

Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Impuberty  (ini-pfll)«r-U).  n.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  and  pufterfy.]  Tne  state  of  not  hav- 
ing reached  the  age  of  puberty;  the  want  of 
age  at  which  the  contract  of  marriage  may 
be  legally  entered  into. 

Impudence  (im'pfi-dens),  n.  [Fr.;  L.  tm- 
pudentia,  from  xmpudcns,  without  shame. 
See  Impudent.]  The  ouality  of  being  im- 
pudent ;  forwardness ;  impertinence ;  want 
of  modesty;  shamelessness. 

Those  clear  truths,  that  either  their  own  evidence 
forces  us  to  admit,  or  common  experience  makes  it 
impudence  to  deny.  Locke. 

—Like  one's  impudence,  impudent  conduct 
which  is  or  was  to  be  expected  of  one. 

It  was  /iJte  Mis  imfudeiue  to  be  brave,  when  other 
children  squealed  like  caught  mice.  Ouida. 

—Impudence,  ^rontery,  Saueiness.  Im* 
vudence  refers  more  especially  to  the  feel- 
ings as  manifested  in  action.  It  manifests 
itself  in  words,  tones,  gestures,  looks,  &c. 
Effrontery  is  audacious  and  brazen-faced 
Impudence  or  shamelessness,  showing  a  ttital 
unconcern  for  propriety  or  seemllness  of 
behaviour.  Sauciness  refers  to  a  display  of 
pertness  or  rudeness  on  the  part  of  an  infe- 
rior, as  of  a  servant  to  a  master,  or  a  child 
to  a  parent— Stn.  Shamelessness,  audacity, 
insolence,  effrontery,  sauciness,  impertin- 
ence, pertnesa,  rudeness. 
Impudenoyt  (Im'pfi-den-slX  n.  Impudence. 

Which  some  do  coll  boldness,  and  corage,  being 
no  better  indeede  then  plaine  tmpudency.       North. 

Impudent  (Im'pfi-dentX  a.  [L.  impudens, 
impudentis,  without  shame  —  in,  not,  and 
pudens,  from  pudeo,  to  be  ashamed.  ]  Offen- 
sively forward  in  behaviour;  intentionally 
treaUng  others  without  due  respect;  pos- 
sessed of  unblushing  assurance;  wanting 
modesty;  shameless;  impertinent 

When  we  behold  an  angel,  not  to  fear 

Is  to  be  impudent.  Drydtn. 

Stn.  Shameless,  audacious,  brazen,  bold- 
faced, pert,  rude,  saucy,  impertinent,  in- 
solent 

Impudently  (Im'pQ-dent-liX  ^v.  In  an 
impudent  manner;  shamelessly. 

At  once  assail 
With  open  mouths,  and  impudently  ralL  Sandys. 

Impudldty  (im-pfi-dis'l-tiX  n.  [L.  impudi- 
eitta,  immodesty.]    Immodesty. 

That  usual  pride,  levity,  or  impudicify,  which  they 
observed  or  suspected  In  many.  yer.  Taylor. 

Impugn  (im-pfiuO,  v.t  [Fr.  impugner;  L. 
impugno—im  for  in,  against,  and  im^^no,  to 
fight  or  resist  ]  To  attack  by  words  or  ail- 
ments; to  contradict;  to  assail;  to  call  in 
question;  to  gainsay. 

The  truth  hereof  1  wUl  not  rashly  impugn,  or  orer- 
boldly  affirm.  7'eacham. 

Imimgnable  (im-pOn'a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  impugned. 

Impuygnation  (im-pug-n&'shon),  n.  Opposi- 
tion.   [Rare.] 

The  fUth  is  a  perpetual  impugnmhon,  and  self- 
coolUct;  either  part  labouring  to  oppose  and  van- 
quish the  other.  Bp.  Hall. 

Impucner(lm-pfin'6rX*t  One  who  impugns; 
one  who  opposes  or  contradicta.  'The  tm- 
pugners  of  our  Knglish  church.'    Morton, 


ch,  etoin:     «h.  So.  lock;     g,  go;     Ijoh;     t,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  wing:     th.  fAen;  th,  fAin;     w,  idg;    wh,  whig;   ah,  aiiire.-^ee  Kit. 
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DIPXJONHEMT 

ImpilgniQent  (im-pun'ment).  n.  The  act  of 
impugning  or  state  of  being  impiurned. 

ImpuiiBSaiLOet  (im-pu'is-ansX  ^  [r^-  i^  for 
in,  not,  and  puuaanee  (which  seeXl  Impo- 
tence; weakness.    Bacon. 

ImpuiSBant  (im-pu'is-ant),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  puissant]  Weak;  impo- 
tent 

I&Limlse  (im'pnlsX  n.  [L.  imptUsus,  from 
impeUo,  impuUum,  to  drive  on.  See  Impel.  ] 

1.  Force  communicated  suddenly;  the  effect 
of  an  impelling  force;  motion  produced  by 
suddenly  communicated  force;  Uirust;  push. 
1  Influence  acting  on  the  mind,  especially 
suddenly  or  unexpectedly,  or  with  momen- 
tary force;  sudden  thought  or  determina- 
tion; as,  to  yield  to  a  sudden  impulse. 

One  impulse  from  a  Tcrnal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man. 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 

Than  all  the  sages  can.         1V»rdrm*rOi. 

8.  Instigation:  feeling  inspired  into  the 
mind.    [Pron.  im-puls'  in  extract] 

Meantime,  by  Jove's  impulst,  Mezentias  armed. 
Succeeded  Turaus.  Drydtn. 

4.  Shock;  onset 

Unmoved  the  two  united  chiefs  abide. 

Sustain  the  imfulse,  and  receive  the  war.   Prior. 

ImpnlBe  (im-pulsO,  v.t  To  instigate;  to 
impel;  to  incite.    Pope. 

lOLpulBion  (ioi'PuI'shonX  n.  [L.  impuisio, 
impulsionis^  1.  The  act  of  impemng  or 
driving  onward,  or  state  of  being  impelled 
or  driven  onward;  the  sudden  or  momentary 
agency  of  a  body  in  motion  on  another  body. 

2.  Sudden  influence  on  the  mind,  acting 
from  within  or  without;  instigation;  im- 
pulse. 

Thou  didst  plead 
EMvine  imfulsum  prompting.  Milton. 

Impulalye  (im-puls'iv).  a.  [Fr.  impuUif. 
See  Impel.]  1.  Having  tne  power  of  driving 
or  impelling;  moving;  impellent 

Poor  men  i  poor  papers  I    We  and  they 

Do  some  im/ttlnvt  force  obey.  Prior, 

2.  Actuated  or  liable  to  be  actuated  by  im- 
pulses; under  the  sway  of  one's  emotions; 
as,  an  impuUive  child.— 3.  In  mech.  acting 
by  instantaneous  impulse,  not  continuously: 
said  of  forces. 

Impulalye  (im-puls'iv),  n.  That  which  im- 
pels; impelling  cause  or  reason. 

Notwitlutandiug  all  which  motives  and  impMlsivrs, 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  refused  to  be  sent  abroad. 

Sir  H.  H'otton. 

InmuUlTely  (im-pnls'iv-ll).  adv.  In  an  im- 
pulsive manner;  with  force;  by  impulse. 

ImpalslTeneflS  (im-puls'iv-nesV  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  impulsive  or  actu- 
ated bv  impulse.  '  That  want  of  impuUive- 
ness  which  distinguishes  the  ^sjloxl   Lewes. 

Imponctate  (im-punk't&t),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  punctate.]  Not  punctate  or 
dotted. 

Impunctoal  (im-pungk'tQ-al).  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  punctual.]  Not  punctual. 
[Rare.] 

Imponotuallty  (im-pungk-tfi-al'i-ti),  n. 
[Prefix  tm  for  in,  not,  and  punctuality.] 
Want  or  neglect  of  punctuality.  '  Unable 
to  account  for  his  impunctualitif.'  Observer. 

Impunlldy  (im-pu'ni-bli).  adv.  Without 
punishment;  with  impunity. 

No  man  imfunibly  violates  a  law  established  by 
the  gods.  Ellis. 

Impanlty;  (im-pG'ni-ti),  n.  [Fr.  imvunit/; 
L.  impunitas,  from  impunis,  unpunished— 
im  for  in,  not,  and  punio,  to  punish,  from 
pcena,  punishment]  1.  Exemption  from 
puniahment  or  penalty;  as.  laws  cannot  be 
broken  with  impunity. 

Heaven,  though  slow  to  wrath. 
Is  never  with  impunity  defied.  Cowftr. 

1  Freedom  or  exemption  from  injury,  suf- 
fering, or  loss. 

The  thistle,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  national  em- 
blem of  Scotland;  and  the  national  motto  is  very 
appropriate,  being  '  Nemo  me  impune  lacesset.'  No- 
lx>dy  shall  provoke  me  with  tm/unity.        BrancU. 

Impure  (im-pfiiO,  «•  [Fr.  impur;  L.  im- 
purus—im  for  in,  not,  and  purus,  pure.] 
1.  Not  pure;  mixed  or  impregnated  with 
extraneous  substance;  foul;  feculent;  tinc- 
tured; as,  tmptirf  water  or  air;  impure  salt 
or  magnesia.— 2.  Obscene;  unchaste;  lewd; 
unclean;  as,  impure  language  or  ideas;  im- 
pure actions. 

One  could  not  devise  a  more  proper  hell  for  an  int- 
pure  spirit  than  that  which  Plato  has  touched  upon. 

Adducn. 

5.  Defiled  by  sin  or  guilt;  unholy,  as  per- 
sons.— 1  Unhallowed;  unholy,  as  things. 

Defaniine  as  impure  what  God  declares 
Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  alL 

Miltem. 
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6.  In  the  Old  Testament,  unclean;  not  puri- 
fied according  to  the  ceremonial  law  of 
Moses. 

Impure t  (im-pfuO,  v.t  To  render  foul;  to 
defile. 

Impurely  (im-piirli),  adv.  In  an  impure 
manner;  with  impurity. 

Impureness  (im-piir'nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  impure:  impurity. 

Impurity  (im-pfir'i-tiX  n.  [L.  impuritas, 
from  impurus,  impurity;  Fr.  impureti.] 
1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  impure; 
want  of  purity;  foulness;  feculence;  de- 
filement; pollution;  obscenity;  unchastity; 
lewdness.  '  The  soul  of  a  man  grown  to  an 
inward  and  real  impurity. '  Milton.  —2.  That 
which  is  impure;  foul  matter,  action,  word, 

Foul  impurities  reigned  among  the  monkish  clergy. 

Atitrbury. 

Impurple  (im-p^'pl),  v.t  To  empurple 
(wnich  seeV  *  ImpurpUd  with  celestial 
roses.'    Milton. 

Imputablllty  (impfit'a-bn''i-U),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  imputable. 

ImputaUle  (im-p<itVblX  a.    [See  Impute.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  imputed  or  charged; 
chargeable;  ascribable;  attributable. 

A  prince  whose  political  vices,  at  least,  were  im* 
putabU  to  mental  incapacity.  Preseott. 

2.  Accusable;  chargeable  with  a  fault  [Bare.] 

The  fault  lies  at  his  door,  and  she  is  in  no  wise 
imputable.  AyUjfe. 

Imputablenees  (im-pfif  a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  imputable;  imputability. 

Imputation  (im-pfl-ta'shonX  n.  [L.  impu- 
talio,  imputationis,  from  imputo,  to  reckon 
on,  to  attribute.  See  Impute.  ]  1.  The  act  of 
imputing  or  chare^g;  attribution;  ascrip- 
tion; as,  the  imputation  of  crimes  or  faults 
to  the  true  authors  of  them. 

If  I  had  a  suit  to  Master  Shallow.  I  would  humour 
his  men  with  the  tmputation  of  being  near  their 
master.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  imputed  or  charged;  charge, 
as  of  exiX',  censure;  reproach. 

Let  us  be  careful  to  guard  ourselves  against  these 
groundless  imputations  of  our  enemies,  and  to  rise 
above  them.  Addison. 

8.  Hint;  intimation;  opinion. 

Antonio  is  a  good  man.— Have  you  heard  any  rm. 
/MWiiyfi  to  the  contrary!  ShaJk. 

4.  In  theol.  the  charging  to  the  account  of 
one  something  which  properly  belonged  to 
another;  or  the  attributing  of  personu  guilt 
and  its  appropriate  consequences  to  one  or 
more  persons  on  account  of  the  offence  of 
another,  or  a  similar  attribution  of  right- 
eousness or  merit  and  its  consequences;  as, 
to  lay  by  imputation  the  sin  of  Adam  on  his 
posterity. 

ImputauTe  (im-pfifa-tivX  a.  Ck>ming  by 
imputation;  imputed. 

The  fourth  is  the  imputative  righteousness  of 
Christ,  either  exploded  or  not  rightly  understood. 

Nelson. 

Imputatively  (im-pat'a-tiv-UX  adv.  By 
imputation. 

Impute  (im-pfitO,  vt  [L.  impulo—in,  into, 
and  puto,  to  clean,  clear  up,  to  hold  a  reck- 
oning. See  Compute.]  1.  To  charge;  to 
attribute;  to  ascribe;  to  set  to  the  account 
ot 

Impute  3rour  dangers  to  our  ignorance.     Dryden. 

I  have  read  a  book  imputed  to  Lord  B^thurst. 

Swift. 
2.  In  theoL  to  reckon  or  set  down  to  the 
account  of  one  what  does  not  belong  to  him. 

Thy  merit 
Imputed  shall  absolve  them  who  renounce 
Their  own  buth  righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds. 

MiltoH. 

8  To  take  account  of;  to  reckon;  to  regard; 
to  consider. 

If  we  impute  this  last  humiliation  as  the  cause  of 
hi&  death.  Gibbon. 

Imputer  (im-pQt'^),  n.  One  that  imputes 
or  attributes. 

Imputrescible  (im-pfi-tres'si-blX  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  putrescQAe.]  Not  pu- 
trescible;  not  subject  to  putrefaction  or  cor- 
ruption. 

Imrlgli,  Imrich  (im'riehX  n.  A  sort  of 
strong  soup,  made  out  of  a  particular  part 
of  the  inside  of  oxen,  used  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland. 

Three  cogues  or  wooden  vessels  .  .  .  containing 
imrigh.  Sir  H\  Scott. 

In-.  [Etpiologicallr  equivalent  to  E.  un, 
not  (which  seel]  A  negative  or  privative 
prefix  borrowed  firom  the  Latin, andprefixed 
to  substantives  and  adjectives  or  participles 
of  Latin  origin;  as,  inanimation,  tnapplica- 
tion,  inconvenience,  inactive,  incapable,  in- 
defensible, i»itolerable,  &c     Before  m,  b, 
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and  p  it  becomes  m ;  before  I  and  r  it  aaai- 
milates  itself  to  those  consonants;  as,  ttitma- 
culate,  imbibe,  impurity,  inegitimate,  ir- 
rational,  <!^ 

In-.  [See  prep.  iK.  1  An  adverbial  or  piepod- 
tional  prefix  which  in  Knglish  appears  both 
in  compounds  of  native  origin  (it  being  com- 
mon] v  used  in  A.  Sax.)  and  also  in  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin.  Of  the  former  class 
are  such  words  as  income,  insight,  inbred.. 
&C. ;  of  the  latter,  such  as  invade,  innate,, 
inclose,  inhale,  &c.  The  prefix  generally 
retains  with  sufficient  clearness  the  mean- 
ings of  the  preposition.  A  number  of  the 
words  in  which  it  occurs  are  correlatives  of 
others  beginning  with  e  or  ex;  as.  to  include,, 
to  exclude;  inclose,  inclusive,  exclusiTe;  in- 
hale, exhale;  ingress,  egress.  It  sometimea 
seems  to  have  merely  an  intenBi^riiig  mean- 
ing, as  in  innovate,  impoverish.  Before  cer- 
tain letters  it  undergoes  the  same  changes  of 
form  as  the  n^^tive  prefix  in-.  In  words 
that  have  passed  throu^  the  French,  or 
from  the  infiuence  of  such  words,  it  is  often 
written  en  or  em.    See  En-. 

In  (in),  fn-ep.  [A.  Sax.  O.H.O.  and  Goth,  in, 
O.Sax.  inna,  Icel.  inn,  6.  ein,  forms  corre- 
sponding to  L.  in,  Gr.  tfn,  W.  yn.  Armor. 
enn.  See  also  On.]  Within;  inside  of:  sur- 
rounded by:  used  to  indicate  a  variety  of 
relations,  as  (a)  presence  or  situation  within 
limits,  whether  of  place,  time,  or  drcum- 
stances;  inclosure  by  something  surround- 
ing or  regarded  as  surrounding,  standing 
about,  including,  retaining,  or  the  like;  as. 
in  the  house;  %n  the  city;  in  the  hour;  in 
the  year;  in  sickness;  rn  health.  (6)  Exist- 
ence as  a  part,  constituent,  or  quality  of; 
by  the  means  or  agency  of;  in  the  midst  or 
in  possession  of;  in  respect  to;  in  consider- 
ation of;  on  account  of;  according  to,  Ac ; 
as,  it  is  not  in  gold  to  oxidize:  it  is  not  im 
man  to  direct  his  steps,  (e)  Change  frMn 
one  state  to  another,  as  from  a  state  of  rest 
to  a  state  of  activity;  as.  to  put  in  opera- 
tion; to  put  in  force,  (d)  Sometimes  used 
for  an:  *in  the  whole.'    Joknton. 

His  power  is  now  in  the  wane.  H^Ukes. 

^In  as  much  as,  or  inasmuch  as,  seeing 
that;  considering  that;  since.  — /n  blank, 
with  the  name  only:  said  of  the  indone- 
ment  of  a  bill  or  note  by  merely  writing  on 
it  the  indorser's  name.  —In  course,  of  coarse. 
[Obsolete  or  vulgar.]— /n  that,  because;  for 
the  reason  that 

Some  things  thev  do  in  that  they  are  meai  j  •  •  • 
some  things  tn  thai  they  are  men  misled  and  blinded 
with  error.  Hooker. 

—In  name  qf,  by  wmj  of;  as;  as.  the  sum 
was  paid  in  name  (/damages.— /n  the  name 
of,  in  behalf  of;  on  the  wt  of;  by  the  au- 
thority of:  used  often  in  invocation,  swear- 
ing, praying,  and  the  like;  as,  it  was  done 
tn  the  name  of  the  people. 
In  (in),  adv.  1.  In  or  within  some  place ;  in 
some  state,  affair,  or  circumstances;  not  out; 
as,  he  is  in,  that  is,  in  the  house;  the  Tories 
are  in,  that  is,  in  office;  the  ship  is  in,  that 
is,  in  port.— 2.  Into  some  place  or  state,  im- 

£  lying  motion  or  change;  as,  come  in,  that 
\,  into  the  room,  house.  &jc,;  shovel  the 
mould  into  the  hole  and  trample  it  tn.— 
S.  Close;  home. 

They  (left-handed  fencers)  are  in  with  yon.  if  y«tt 
offer  to  fall  back  without  keeping  your  guard. 

Tattgr 

4.  In  tour,  with  privilege  or  in  possessfoo : 
a  term  used  to  express  the  nature  or  the 
mode  of  acquiring  an  estate,  or  the  ground 
upon  which  a  seisin  is  founded ;  thus,  a 
tenant  is  said  to  be  in  by  the  lease  of  hi* 
lessor,  that  is.  his  title  or  estate  is  derived 
from  the  lease.— 6.  Haut  applied  to  the 
state  of  a  ship's  sails  when  ther  are  furkd 
or  stowed  — 7*0  hreed  in  and  m,  to  teeed 
among  members  of  the  same  famUy.— 7o  U» 
or  keep  in  with^  (a)  to  be  close  or  near;  as, 
to  keep  a  ship  tn  with  the  land,  (b)  To  be 
or  keep  on  terms  of  friendship,  faroiliari^, 
or  intimacy  with. — To  keep  one's  hand  tn,  to 
keep  up  one's  acquirements:  to  mainUin 
one  s  skill  by  practice.  —To play  in  and  out,  t 
to  plav  fast  and  loose. 

Int  (in),  v.t    To  take  in;  to  inclose.   Baeon. 

In  (in),  n.  1.  A  person  in  office;  specifically, 
in  polities,  a  member  of  the  party  in  power 

There  was  then  (175O  only  two  pt^hical  putie^. 
the  ins  and  the  outs.  Tne  ifts  strove  to  stay  m.  uiil 
keep  the  outs  out;  the  outs  strove  to  get  in.  and  tara 
the  tHS  out.  y.  tfrnltom. 

2.  A  nook  or  comer:  used  commonly  or  ex- 
clusively in  the  plural;  as,  *  Ins  and  outs  ot 
a  garden.'  H.  Dixon.  Hence  the  phrase 
ins  and  outs,  slgnifjring  all  the  details  or 
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tntricacies  of  a  matter;  aa.  tb«  int  and  outt 
of  a  quettioo. 

Mrv  Harper  was  vtandtng  moraUxine  on  the  tut 
mHtt0mtM  otUmily  Itfe.  Mrs.  Crat4. 

UuMOitsr  (In-a^in-UX  n.  ]  Prefix  in,  not. 
and  abuity]  The  tute  of  being  unable; 
want  of  ability:  want  of  •oflicient  plijraical, 
moral,  or  intellectual  power  or  capacity; 
want  of  reaouroea 

It  U  not  from  an  ina^ttity  to  discover  what  they 
ounht  to  do,  that  men  err  in  practice.  iUeir. 

—Dimhaity,  InabUity.  See  under  DiSABI- 
LITT.  -Syn.  Impotence,  disability,  incapa- 
city, incompetence,  wealcneaa. 

Inaotomeni  t  (in-4'bl-mentX  n.  Snable- 
ment;  ability. 

InabetliMnoe  (in-at/iti-nenaX  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  abttinenee]  Want  of  abstinence; 
indulgence  of  appetite.     [Bare] 

Di«e««e«  dire,  of  which  a  moostrous  crew 
Before  ihee  tnall  appear;  that  thou  may'ft  know 
What  misery  the  imaAttntfttce  of  Eve 
Shall  brioK  oo  men.  MiU9M. 

InabftnustMl  (in-ab-strakfed),  o.  [Prefix 
in^  not.  and  dh$hwi«d.  ]    Not  abstracted. 

malroil'Tely (in-a-bfis'lT-UX a<li».  [Prefix^, 
not,  and  dhutivelu.  ]    Without  abuse. 

TnacotwIMllty,  inaccaiiimeneti  (innUc- 

ses'lbU^iU.  inak-ses'i.bl.nes),  n.  (From  in- 
MOMMMtfj  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
Inaccessible  or  not  to  be  reached  or  ap- 
proached. '  The  inaceeatibility  of  the  preci- 
pice.'   BuUer. 

Inaooaime  (Inak-sesl-blX  A.  [Prefix  •». 
not,  and  aeetmibU.  ]  Not  accessible;  not  to 
be  reached,  obtained,  or  approached:  as, an 
inaecei$ibU  height  or  rock:  an  inaeeembU 
document;  an  inaeceimbU  prince. 

Inaooaolldy  (in-ak-ses'ibli),  adv.  In  an 
inaccessible  manner;  nniqiproachably. 

Inaooordant  (in-ak-kord'antX  a.  r  Prefix  <n, 
not,  and  mceordant]  Not  accordant;  dis- 
•ofdant. 

Inmoooraojr  (In-aklcfira-si).  n.  L  The  state 
oC  being  inaccurate;  want  of  accuracy. 

We  may  cay,  therefore,  without  material  imaccu- 
mty.  that  all  capital,  and  especially  all  addition  to 
capital,  are  the  result  of  saving.  y.  S.  Mill. 

2.  That  which  is  inaccurate;  a  mistake;  a 
fault;  a  defect:  an  error;  as,  an  inaccuracy 
In  a  calctilation. 

maooorate  (hi-ak1cfiritX  a.  [Prefix  tn, 
not,  and  aceurate.  ]  Not  accurate;  display- 
ing a  want  of  careful  attention;  not  exact 
or  correct:  not  according  to  truth;  errone- 
ous; as,  an  inaceurate  man;  he  is  inaccurate 
in  narration;  the  transcript  or  copy  is  tnac- 
cmratc;  the  instrument  is  inaoeuraU. 

iBaoonrately  (in-aklca-r&t-li).  adv.  in  an 
inaccurate  manner;  incorrectly:  errone- 
ously; as,  the  acooimts  are  inaccurately 
atatad. 

Iliaeqiialntanoe (in-akkwint'ansX n.  [Pre- 
fix m.  not,  and  aeq%iaintance.]  Want  of 
acquaintance. 

iDaoqutotOCnt  (in-akkwi-es'entX  a.  [Pre- 
fix <n,  not,  and  acquiccccnt]  Not  acquies- 
cent or  acquiescing. 

Inaction  (m-sk'shonX  n.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
action,]  Want  of  action;  forbearance  of 
labour;  idleness:  rest 

Ferment*  of  the  wor^  liiod  succeed  to  perfect  Ai- 
»fU0H.  btrkttfy. 

InaollTe  (in-ak'tir).  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
och'iw.]  1.  Not  active;  inert;  having  no 
power  to  move;  as.  matter  is  of  itself  tnoc- 
tivf.  -2.  Not  disposed  to,  or  not  engaged  in, 
action  or  effort;  not  diligent  or  industrious; 
not  busy:  idle;  indolent;  sluggish.  — S.  In 
dUm.  ana  tiwd.  inoperative;  that  does  not 
produce  results;  inatpable  of  producing  re- 
%v\\A.—lxhcri,hyaeivoc,Slyiggieh,  See  under 
Inert. 

InaotlTelrOn-ak'tivllV  adv.  In  an  inactive 
manner;  idly;  sluggishly;  without  motion, 
labour,  or  employment 

InaetlTltF  (in-ak-tiv'i.tiX  n.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  inactive;  want  of  action 
or  energy;  indisposition  to  action  or  exer- 
tion; idleness:  sluggishness.  'The  gloomy 
Mia«finiy  of  despair.'    OwMlr. 

lnaoiliatet(in-aVt&-4tX«.t  To  put  in  ac- 
tion. 

maetoatlont  (in-ak'tfi-A^shonX  «k  Opera- 
tion. 

IBadaptatlon  (in-a'dapt-&''shonX  71.  [Prefix 
•n.  not,  and  adaptation.]  A  state  of  being 
not  adapted  or  fitted. 

InadMOacgr  (inad'd-kwa-si),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  inadequate,  insufficient, 
or  disproportiooate :  incompleteness;  de- 
fectiveness; inequality.  'The  inadmaey 
and  consequent  inefflcacy  of  the  alleged 
'    DwiffhL 
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Dr.  Price  considers  this  luoiUguafy  of  repreeenta- 
tion  as  our  fundamental  ifncvance.  Burke. 

madequate  (in-ad'«-kw&tX  «•  [Prefix  tn. 
not,  and  adequate.  ]  Not  adeauate;  not  equal 
to  Uie  purpose;  insufficient  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject; unequal;  disproportionate;  partial; 
Incomplete;  defective;  as,  inadequate  power, 
strength,  resources;  an  inadequate  compen- 
sation for  services;  inadequate  representa- 
tion or  deacriptioiL 

tnade^tuU*  ideas  are  stich  which  are  but  a  partial 
or  incnoplete  representation  of  those  archetypes  to 
which  they  are  referred.  Locke. 

Sts.  Unequal,  incommensurate,  dispropor- 
tionate, insufficient,  incompetent,  incap- 
able. 

Inada<iuately  (in-ad'«-kw&t-liX  adv.  In  an 
inadeqiMte  manner;  not  fully  or  sufficiently. 

madequatenMt  (in-ad'6-kwat-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  Inadeauate;  inade- 
quacy: insufficiency;  incompleteness. 

madequation (inad'Skw&'^shonX n.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not.  and  adeouation.  ]  Want  of  exact 
correspondence.    Puiler. 

madberant  (in-ad-h^i^entX  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not.  and  adherent.  ]  Not  adhering:  specifi- 
cally, in  6of.  a  term  applied  to  any  organ 
that  is  free  or  not  attached  to  any  other, 
as  a  calyx  when  perfectly  detached  from  the 
ovanr. 

Inadnesion  (In-ad-hS'thonX  n.  [Prefix  tn. 
not  and  adhesion.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
not  adhering;  want  of  adhesion. 

Porcelain  clay  is  distinguished  from  colorific  earths 
by  tHodkesieH  to  the  finf^en.  Ktrwmm. 

InadmlBSltlUlly  (in-ad-mis'i-bin-tiX  n. 
[From  inadii^MbU.]  The  quality  of  being 
inadmissible  or  not  proper  to  be  received; 
as,  the  inadmiesibUUy  of  an  argument  or 
of  evidence  in  court,  or  of  a  proposal  in  a 
negotiation. 

TnadtntlHllMft  (In-admislblX  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  admi$»H>U.]  Not  admlMible;  not 
proper  to  be  admitted,  allowed,  or  received; 
as,  tnadmieaible  testimony;  an  inadmietible 
proposition. 

InadmlMlbly  (in-ad-misl-bliX  o.  In  a  man- 
ner not  admissible. 

InadTBItanoe  (in-ad-v^rfens),  n.  [Fr.  tn- 
advertance—l^  prefix  in,  not,  and  adverto, 
to  turn  towards,  to  attend  to.  ]  1.  The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  inadvertent;  want 
of  heediulness ;  inattention ;  negligence ; 
heedlessness;  as,  many  mistakes  and  some 
misfortunes  proceed  from  inadvertence.— 
8.  An  effect  of  inattention;  any  oversight, 
mistake,  or  fault  which  proceeds  from  negli- 
gence of  thought 

Inadvertency  (in-ad-v6rt'en-siX  n.  Inad- 
vertence (which  seeX 

The  productions  of  a  ftreat  (renius,  whh  many 
lapses  and  inaetvertetines,  are  infinitely  preferable 
to  works  of  an  inferior  kind  of  author.      AdeUs0M. 

InadTBItent  (In-ad-v«rf  entX  a.  [L.  prefix 
tn,  not,  and  c^vertene,  advertentie,  ppr.  of 
adverto,  to  turn  towards,  to  attend  to.  j  Not 
turning  the  mind  to  a  matter;  heedless; 
careless;  negligent 

An  tMotlvertent  step  mar  crush  the  mall. 
That  ccawh  at  evening  »  the  public  path. 

CiTwftr. 

Inadvertently  (in-ad-v6rt'ent-liX  adv.  In 
an  inadvertent  manner;  from  want  of  atten- 
tion; heedlessly:  carelessly;  inconsiderately. 

InadTertliementt  (in-ad-vdr^Uz-ment.  n. 
Inadvertence. 

Constant  objects  lose  their  hints,  and  steal  an  in- 
aelmertuemettt,  upon  us.  Sir  T.  Brvwne. 

mailkUllty  (in-arfa-bin-tiX  n.  Want  of 
affability;  reservedness  in  conversation. 

fiifliibM^  fin-afYa-blX  o.  [Prefix  in,  not.  and 
afable.]    Not  affable;  reserved. 

Inafl^Wtatton  (in-af-fek-t&'shonX  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not.  and  qfectation.]  Freedom  from 
affectation. 

InaHiBetedt  (hi-af-fekt'edX  o.  [Prefix  tn. 
not  snd  qfeeted.]    Unaffected. 

InalfeCtedly  t  (in-af-fekred-liX  adv.  Unaf- 
fectedly. 

InaidaUeOn-id'a-blXa-  [Prefix  tn.  ttot»  and 
aid.]   That  cannot  be  assisted.  . 

The  congregated  college  have  concluded 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature. 
From  her  $Hat4aiIe  estate.  SMak. 

JntAk  Palm,  n.    A  lofty  South  American 

paun  (MaxifnUiana  rt^X  having  a  trunk 

'    upwards  of  100  feet  high,  and  leaves  from 

80  to  60  feet  long,  and  whose  woody  spathes 

are  used  by  the  Indians  as  cradles,  and  by 

hunters  to  cook  in.    The  fruit  is  eaten  by 

the  Indians  and  much  relished  by  monkeys. 

TniHwilhnitor  (in-ATi-en-a-bU'^i-ti),  n.   The 

lality  of  being  inalienable. 

(in-i1i-en<a-blX  a.    [Prefix  in. 


vsAsmos 

not,  and  alienable.]  Incapable  of  being 
alienated  or  transfezred  to  another;  unalien- 
able. 

His  immlietuMe  character  was  that  of  an  etnlsMry 
of  peace.  MUmmt. 

Inalienablenegi  (In-iTi-en-a-bl-nesXn.  In- 
aUenabUitv. 

Inalienably  (in-Ali-en-a-bllX  adv.  in  a  man- 
ner that  forbids  alienation;  as,  rights  in- 
alienably  vested. 

Inallmental  (in-all-menf 'al).  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not.andahtn«nfa^1  Not  supplying  aliment: 
affording  no  nourishment 

InaltenOlility  (in-»l't«r-a-bU''i-UX  n.  The 
quality  of  beuig  unalterable  or  unohange- 

Inalterable  (in-al't«r-a-blX  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  alterable.]  Not  alterable ;  incap- 
able of  being  altered  or  changed;  unalter- 
able. 

Inamlablet  (in-i'mi-a-blX  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  amieUde.]    Unamiable. 

InamlableneBBt  (in-&'mi-a-bl-nesX  n.  Un- 
amiableness. 

InamlBiiblet  (ina-mis'i-bl).  o.  [Prefix  tn. 
not.  and  amienble.]    Not  to  be  lost 

These  advantages  are  ituimisjthle.     Hamtmemit. 

Tnamlrnibleneest  (in-a-mls^i-bl-nesXn.  The 

state  of  not  being  liable  to  be  lost 
Inamorata  (in-i'm6-rH''taX  n./sm.    [It  to- 

namorata.    See  iNUfORATO.]    A  female  in 

love;  a  mistress. 
Inamorato  (in-ii'mO-rti*'tdX  n.  tnato.    nt. 

imwmorato,   fern,    tnnamomto.   from    L. 

amor,  Iove.1    A  male  lover. 
In-and-in  (in'and-inX  a.  and  adv.    Front 

animals  of  the  same  parentage;  as,  to  breed 

tn-and-in. 
In-and-in  (in'and-inX  n.    An  old  garobUng 

game  played  by  thiree  persons  with  foui- 

dice,  each  person  having  a  box.    In  meant 

a  doublet,  or  two  dice  alike  out  of  the  four; 

tn-ond-tn  signified  two  doublets,  or  all  four 

dice  alike. 

He  b  a  merchant  stm,  adreuturei 
At  iM-4tMd-iH.  B,  Jy 


State  or  qu 


Inane  (in-toO>  a.  [L.tnanu,  empty.  1  Empty; 
void;  objectless;  purposeless;  void  of  sense 
or  intelligence.  'Vague  and  tnane  in- 
stincta'    U.  Taylor. 

Inane  (in-&nO.  a  That  which  is  void  or 
empty;  infinite  void  space;  emptiness;  va- 
cuity.    'The  illimitable  tnan«.'    Tennywn. 

Ttii^W|pilftr  (in-ang'gQ-ldrX  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
andati^tor.1    Not  angular.    [Rare.] 

Inanlloqueni  Inanlloquons  (in-an-fTo- 

k went.  in-an-il'o-kwusX  a.  [L.  inania,  empty, 
snd  hxfuor,  to  speak.]  Given  to  empty 
talk;  loquacious;  garrulous. 

Inanimate  (inan'i-matX  a,  [Prefix  tn,  not. 
and  anivMiie.]  Not  animate;  destitute  of 
life  or  spirit ;  as,  stones  and  earth  are  in- 
animate substances ;  a  corpse  is  an  tnont- 
maie  body;  hence,  without  vivacity  or  brisk- 
ness; dull;  inactive;  slugffish.— Stn.  Dead, 
lifeless,  inert,  inactive,  dull,  soulless,  spirit- 
less. 

Inanimate  t  (in-an1-mfttX  v.t.  [Prefix  in, 
into,  and  emimaie.  ]  To  infuse  life  or  vigour 
into:  to  animate;  to  quicken. 

Inanlmated  (in-an'i-m&t-edX  a.  Not  ani- 
mated; destitute  of  life  or  animation;  on- 
animated. 

InanlmateneiB  (in-anl-mAt-nesX  ^  The 
state  of  being  inanimate.  *The  deadnass 
and  inantmatencst  of  the  snbjeet'  Jfoun- 
tayu. 

Inanimation  (in'an-i-mi"shonX  n.  [Prefix 
in,  into,  and  animation.]  Animation;  In- 
fusion of  life  or  vigour.    [Rare  or  obsolete.  | 

Habitual  Joy  In  the  Holv  Ghoet.  arising  from  the 
inanimmti0H  of  Christ  livutg  and  bccathing  within 
us.  jr/.  Hmll. 

Inanimation  (in'an-i-m&"shonX  n.  [Prsflx 
in,  not.  and  animation,]  Want  of  anima- 
tion; lifelessneas. 

Inanimate  (In-an-i'shi-itX  v.t  To  affect 
with  inanition;  to  exhaust  for  want  of  nour- 
ishment 

Tnanltlation  (in-an-i'shi-&"shonX  n.  The 
state  of  being  inanitiated,  or  exluusted  for 
want  of  nourishment    I>umgliaan. 

Inanition  (in-a-nl'shonX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
inanie,  empty.]  L  The  condition  of  being 
inane:  emptiness;  want  of  fulness;  as,  in- 
anition  of  body  or  of  the  vessels.— 2.  Ex- 
haustion from  trant  of  food,  either  from 
partial  or  complete  starvation,  or  from  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  organs,  producing 
the  same  result 

The  result  of  an  entire  deficiency  of  food,  or  its 
supply  in  a  measure  inadequate  for  the  wants  of  Ike 
system,  constitutes  the  phenomenon  of  immihmt  or 
starvation.  Cmr/mttr. 
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Inaillty  (in-an'i-tiX  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
inane;  emptiness;  void  space;  vacuity. — 
2.  Mental  vacuity;  senselessness;  frivolous* 
ness;  silUness.— 8.  Hollowneas;  worthless- 
ness. 

He  prevented  the  vain  and  presumptuous  Russian 
from  seein?  the  minutenew  and  inanity  of  the  thin{^« 
he  was  gaming  by  his  violent  attempt  at  diplomacy. 

Xingiakt. 

Inantherate  (in-an'th6r-at),  a.  [Prefix  m, 
not,  and  anther.  ]  In  hot.  be&ring  no  anther: 
applied  to  sterile  filaments  or  abortive  sta- 
mens. 


and  apertut,  open,  from  aperio,  to  open.] 


In  hot.  a  term  applied  to  a  corolla  not 
opened,  although  its  habit  is  to  open. 

Inappealable  (in-ap-pSra-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  appealaJble.'\  Not  to  be  appealed 
from. 

Inappeaaable  (in-ap-pdz'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  tn, 
noC  and  appecuaible.]    Not  to  be  appeased. 

mappellabUlty  (in-ap-peria-bin-ti).  n. 
Incapability  of  oeing  appealed  from.  '  The 
inappelkiJbuUy  of  the  councils.'    Coleridge, 

mappellable  (In-ap-pella-bl),  a.  That  can- 
not be  appealed  from.  '  InappeUdbie  autho- 
rity.'   COeridge. 

Inappetence,  inappetency  (in-ap'p£-tens, 
in-ap'pd-ten-uX  »•  [Prefix  in,  not,  and  ap- 
petence, appetency.]  1.  Want  of  appetence 
or  of  a  disposition  to  seek,  select,  or  imbibe 
nutriment 

Some  squeamish  and  disrelished  person  takes  a 
long  walk  to  the  physician's  lodging  to  beg  some 
remedy  for  his  inaf^tUna.  BqyU. 

2.  Want  of  desire  or  inclination.    See  Ap- 

PBTSNOE. 

InappUoabmty  (in.ap;pU-ka.bQ"i-ti).  n. 
[From  inavplieable.  ]  The  quality  of  being 
inapplicable;  unfitness. 

The  inaMicability  of  this  method  has  already 
been  explamed.  7.^S.  Mill. 

mapplioable  (in-ap'pli-ka-blX  a.  [Prefix 
tn,  not,  and  apiplicah\e.\  Not  applicable; 
incapable  of  being  applied ;  not  suited  or 
suitable  to  the  purpose ;  as,  the  aigument 
or  Uie  testimony  is  xnapplicahle  to  the  case. 
8tn.  Unsuitable,  unsiUted,  unadapted,  in- 
appropriate, inapposite. 

mapplioablenesB  (inap'pli-ka-bl-nesX  n. 
Stale  of  being  inapplicable. 

mapplioably  (in-ap'pli-ka-bli),  adv.  In  an 
inapplicable  manner. 

IlUipplloatlon(in-ap^pli-ka''Bhon),n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  am^ieation.  ]  Want  of  applica- 
tion; want  of  attention  or  assiduity;  n^li- 
gence;  indolence;  n^lect  of  study  or  indus- 
uy. 

biappOBite  (in-ap'pd-zit),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
ana  apposite.]  Not  apposite;  not  fit  or  suit- 
able; not  pertinent;  as,  an  tnopponte  argu- 
ment 

InappoBltely  (in-ap'pd-zit-li),  adv.  Not 
pertinently;  not  suitably. 

uiappreoiable(in-ap-prd'shi-a-bIX  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  appreetable.]  Not  appreciable; 
incapable  of  being  duly  valued  or  estimated. 

After  a  few  approximations  the  difference  becomes 
inaffrtciabU.  Hallatn. 

biappreciatlon  (in-ap-pr§'8hi-&"shonX  n. 

[Prefix  in,  not,  and  appreciation]  Want  of 

appreciation.    Quart  Rev. 
Inapprehensible  (in-ap'prg-hen''si-bl).  o. 

[Praflx  in,  not,  and  appreheturible.]     Not 

apprehensible  or  intellfgible. 

Those  celestial  songs  to  others  iHaf^^htnHbU, 
but  not  to  those  who  were  not  defiled  with  women. 

Miiton. 

biapprehenslon  (in-ap'prg-ben"shonX  n. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  appreheneion.]  Want  of 
apprehension. 

IliapprehenslTe(in-ap'pr6-hen''siv),a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  appreheimve.]  Not  appre- 
hensive; r^^ardless. 

mapproaohable  (in-ap-prOch'a-blX  a.  [Pre- 
fix m,  not,  and  approachable.]  Not  ap- 
proachable ;  inaccessible ;  not  to  be  drawn 
near  to;  that  cannot  be  equalled:  unrivalled. 

Inapproaohably  (in-appr6ch^a-bli).  adv. 
So  as  not  to  be  approached;  inaccessibly. 

Inappropriate  (in-ap-prd^pri-it),  a.  (Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  appropriate.]  Not  appro- 
priate; not  pertaining  or  lielonging;  un- 
suited;  not  proper;  unbecoming;  unsuit- 
able. *  Inappropriate  remedies.'  P.  M. 
Latham. 

inappropriately  (in-ap-prA'pri-it-li),  adv. 
Not  appropriately. 

mapproprlatenese  ( in-ap-prd^pri-it-nes  X 
n.    Unsuitableness:  unfitness. 

biapt  (in-aptO.  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and  apt] 
Unapt;  not  apt;  unsuitable;  unfit 


Inarching. 


maptltnile  (in-ap'ti-tfid),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
Koa.  aptitude.]  Want  of  aptitude;  unfitoess; 
unsuitableness. 

The  aptness  or  inaptitude  of  one's  capacity  to 
that  study.  HotoeU. 

inaptly  (in-aptliX  adv.  Unfitly;  unsuit- 
ably. 

InaptnesB  (in-apt'nesX  n.  Unfitness;  in- 
apntude. 

Inaqnate  (in-ak'w&tX  a.  [L.  inoAjuatae,  pp. 
of  inaqao,  to  turn  into  water—  in,  into,  and 
aqua,  water.]    Embodied  in  water. 

For  as  muche  as  he  is  Jovned  to  the  bread  but  sac- 
ramentally.  there  followeUi  no  iinpanation  thereof, 
no  more  than  the  Holy  Ghost  is  iHoquatt,  that  is  to 
say.  made  water.  Cranmer. 

Inaqnatlon  (in-a-kwa'shonX  n.    The  state 

of  being  inaquate.    Bp.  Gardiner. 
Inarable  (in-a'ra-blV  a.   [Prefix  in^  not,  and 

arable.]    Not  arable; 

not  capable  of  being 

ploughed  or  tilled. 
Inarch  (in-ftrchO.  v.t 

[Prefix  in,  into,  and 

arch.]    To  graft   by 

approach;  to  graft  by 

uniting,  as  a  scion,  to 

a  stock  without  sepa- 
rating the  scion  from 

its  parent  tree. 

InartlcQlata  (in-ttr- 

tik'a.la"ta).n.©i.  That 
division  of  tne  bra- 
chiopods  the  valves  of 
whose  shells  are  not 
connected  by  interlocking  processes,  such 
as  occur  in  Terebratula.  Lingula,  Crania, 
and  Discina  belong  to  this  division. 
Inarticulate (inttr-Uk'a-latX a.  [Prefix in, 
not,  and  articxUaie.  ]  1.  Not  articulate ; 
not  uttered  with  articulation  of  sounds,  as 
speech;  not  distinct,  or  with  distinction  of 
qrllables. 

During  the  month  which  followed  the  death  of 
Mary,  tne  king  (William  III.)  was  incapable  of  exer- 
tion. Even  to  the  addresses  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  he  replied  only  by  a  few  inarticulatt 
sounds.  Macautay. 

2.  In  v>cL  not  Jointed  or  articulated.— S.  Not 
capable  of  articulating.  'The  poor  earl 
who  is  inarticti/at^  with  palsy.'  H.  Walpole. 
[Rare.] 

Inartlcnlate<l(in-»r-tik'Q-lit-edXa.  Inzool. 
Not  articulated;  not  Jointed;  inarticulate. 

Inartlcnlat^  (in-lir-tik'fi-l&t-U).  adv.  In 
an  articulate  manner;  not  with  distinct  syl- 
lables; indistinctly. 

Inarticulateness  (in-iir-tik'a-l&t-nesX  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  inarticulate ; 
indistinctness  of  utterance  by  the  voice; 
want  of  distinct  articulation. 

Inartlculatlon(in-ttr-tik'fi-l&''shonXn.  The 
state  of  being  inarticulate;  indistinctness  of 
sounds  in  speaking. 

The  oracles  meaned  to  be  obscure :  but  then  it  was 
by  the  ambiguity  of  the  expression  and  not  by  the 
inarticulation  of  the  words.        Lord  Ckesterfidd. 

Inartificial  (in-lir'ti-fi"shal).  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  artificiaX.  ]  1.  Not  artificial ;  not 
done  by  art;  not  made  or  performed  by  the 
rules  of  art;  formed  without  art;  as,  an  in- 
arti/ieial  8t\le  of  composition. 

An  inartificial  argument  depending  upon  a  naked 
asseveration.  Dr.  T.  Brawn. 

2.  Simple;  artless. 

It  was  the  inartificial ptoctn  of  the  experiment, 
and  not  the  acuteness  of  any  commentary  upon  it, 
which  they  have  had  in  veneration.         fi/.  S/rat. 

Inartlfldally  (in-IU'ti-fi''shal-li).  adv.  With- 
out art ;  in  an  artless  manner ;  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  art 

Inartlfldalness  (in-ftr'ti-fi''shal-nesX  n. 
State  of  being  inartificial.    [Bare.] 

Inasmuch  (in-az-muchO.  adv.  See  lv,prep. 

inattention  (in-at-ten'shon),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  attention]  Want  of  attention,  or 
of  fixing  the  mind  steadily  on  an  object; 
heedlessness;  neglect 

Novel  lays  attract  our  ravished  ears. 

But  old,  the  mind  with  inattention  hears.    Fofe. 

InattentlTe  (in*at-tent1vX  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  attentive.]  Not  attentive;  not  fixing 
the  mind  on  an  object ;  heedless ;  careless ; 
negligent;  regardless;  as,  an  iihotientive 
spectator  or  hearer;  an  inattentive  habit 

If  we  Induce  the  frequent  roving  of  passions,  we 
shall  procure  an  unsteady  and  inattentive  habit. 

H'atts. 

Stk.  Careless,  heedless,  regardless,  thought- 
less, negligent,  remiss,  unmindful,  inadver- 
tent, unobservant 

mattentlT^  (in-at-tent1v-li).  adv.  With- 
out attention;  carelessly;  heedlessly. 

Inattentlyeness  (in-at-tentlv-nes).  n.  The 
state  of  being  inattentive;  inattention. 


Inaudibility,  Tnaudibleneiwi  (in-«'dl-bll*l- 
ti.  in-ft'di-bi-nesX  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  inaudible. 

Inaudible  (in-i^'di-blX  o.  (Prefix  in,  not, 
and  audible.]  Not  audible;  incapaMe  of 
being  heard;  as,  an  inaudible  voice  or 
sound.  'The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot 
ofthne.'    Shak. 

Inaudlbl7(in-(i'di-bli).ad«.  In  an  inaiidU>lt 
manner;  so  as  not  to  be  heard. 

Inaugurt  (in-^'g^rX  v.t  To  inaugurate 
'Inaugured  and  created  king.'    LtUtmer. 

Inaugural  (in-fi'gtl-ralX  a-  {Pr.  inaugural, 
L.L  tnat<^ra/it,  inaugural  See  IftAtroua- 
ATB.]  Pertaining  to,  performed  or  pro- 
nounced at,  an  inauguration;  as,  inaugural 
ceremonies. 

The  tMaiu^fivni/ address  was  sufEdently  imperious 
in  tone  and  manner.  A/thnau. 

inaugural  (in-n'gfi-ralX  n.  An  inaugural 
address. 

inaugurate  (in-»'gu-rat),  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
inaugurated;  ppr.  xnauguratiAng.  (L  in- 
axtguro,  inauguratum,  to  inaugurate,  to  in- 
stall—in, into,  and  auguro,  to  augur,  from 
augur,  an  augur  (whicb  seeX]  1.  To  intro- 
duce or  induct  into  an  office  with  solemnity 
or  suitable  ceremonies;  to  invest  with  an 
office  in  a  formal  manner. 

He  had  taken  with  him  Alfred  his  youngest  son 
to  be  there  inaugurated.  Mtttate. 

2.  To  set  in  action  or  progress,  especially 
something  of  dignity  or  weight;  to  ccnn- 
mence,  especially  with  formality;  to  intro- 
duce with  some  degree  of  solemnity,  pomp, 
dignity,  and  the  like;  to  initiate;  to  origin- 
ate ;  as,  to  inaugurate  a  new  era;  he  inau- 
gurated his  reign  bv  a  great  act  of  mercv; 
to  inaugurate  a  fashion.— 3.  To  perform  u 
public  initiatory  ceremonies  in  connection 
with;  to  celebrate  the  completion  of;  aa,  to 
vna-ugurate  a  statue.  [Inelegant] 
inaugurate  (in-»'gfi-ratX  a.  Invested  with 
office. 

The  new  state  to  which  Christ  was  inangurmtt  at 
his  resurrection.  Hammmtd. 

Inauguration  (in-f»'gQ-rft''8bonX  n.  The 
act  of  inaugurating  or  inducting  into  oAoe 
with  solemnity;  investiture  with  office  by 
appropriate  ceremonies;  the  act  of  sol* 
emnly  or  formally  commencing  or  introduc- 
ing anything  of  weight  or  dignity,  or  of  anv 
movement  course  of  action,  public  exhibi- 
tion, and  the  like ;  as,  the  tnati^tfrafion  ol 
a  new  era,  of  a  statue,  dc. 

maugurator  (in-ft'gfi-r&t-«rX  ^  One  who 
inaugurates. 

Inauguratory  ( in-n'gfi-ra-to-ri  X  a.  Suited 
or  i)ertaining  to  inauguration  '  Inaugwm- 
tory  gratulanons.'    Johneon 

Inaurate  (in-»'rat),  v.t  [L.  inauro,  inamra- 
turn,  from  prefix  in.  and  aurum,  gold.  ]  To 
cover  with  gold;  to  gild. 

maurate  (in-n'rfitX  a.  Covered  or  seeming 
to  be  covered  wltn  gold;  gilded;  silt 

biauratlon  (in-^-ri'shonX  n  [L  inauro, 
inauratum,  to  cover  or  overlay  with  gold-- 
iri,  into,  and  aurum,  gold.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  gilding  or  covering  with  gold. 

Some  sort  of  their  inaumtion,  or  gilding,  mint 
have  been  much  dearer  than  ours.        ytrbutmnec 

Inausploatet  (in-n'spi-katX  n.  [L.  inauari' 
eatue—in,  not,  and  auepieatue,  consecrmtiMi 
by  auspices,  from  auepiw.  to  take  the 
auspices.]    Ill-omened;  unlucky. 

Though  it  bore  an  inausficate  face,  it  (>rovFd  of  a 
friendly  event  J^'tr  u.  Buck, 

Inauspldons  (in-«  spi'shusX  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not.  and  auepxewue]  Not  auspicious;  ill- 
omened  ;  unfortunate ;  unlucky ;  evil ;  un- 
favourable; as,  the  war  commenced  at  an 
inaujKpiciaue  time,  and  its  issue  was  cnon- 
Mneiotu.    'The  yoke  of  inauapicitAU  statu' 

InausiddOUSly  (in-A-spVshus-liX  adv.  In 
an  inausniclous  manner;  unfortunately;  un- 
favourably- 

inausidclOUineSB  (in-a-spi'shus-nesX  n^ 
The  quality  of  being  inauspicious;  nnlodd- 
nees;  unfavourableness. 

lnauthorltattTe(in-»-tho'ri-t4-Uv).a  [Tr^ 
fix  iix,  not,  and  authoriUitive.]  Havii^i  no 
authority. 

All  such  mcgal  destructive  acts  .  .     arc 
thoritattve,  and  do  neither  bind  any  man's  t 
or  tic  any  man's  word.  5.  y*h* 

Inbarget  On'bllrJX  v.t  [Prefix  in,  into,  aad 
barge.]  To  cause  to  embark  or  to  go  on 
board  a  barge  or  bark.    Drauton 

Inbeainln|^(in-b«ro'ingX  n  [Prefix  im  Into, 
and  beamxng.]  The  ingress  of  a  beam  or 
ray  of  light;  irradiation.  'These  boaattagB 
of  new  lights,  inbeaminge,  and  inspiratkWMk  * 
SoutK 


fite.  filr,  fat,  f»ll;       mb,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       t&be,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc  abicne;     jr,  8c.  fiy. 
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I&billlf  (iiil>«iiicX  ft.  [Prefix  in,  ta.  and 
bHng.]  Inherence;  inherent  eztotence;  In- 
■eptftbleneet. 

When  we  say  the  bowl  is  roaiid.  the  bojr  is  witty, 
Ibeia  are  proper  or  lithcrcat  modes;  for  thev  have  a 
sort  of  i$t9tiMg  in  the  subttance  ittclf,  and  do  not 
arise  from  the  additkm  of  any  other  sulMtaacc  to  it. 

IsMlA  (in.blnd'X  v.t  [Prefix  in,  into,  and 
6<iul.]    To  bind  or  hem  in;  to  incloee. 

On  the  tcrttn  bank*  which  that  lair  atrcaa  imkmtmd 
Flowers  and  odours  sweetly  smiled  and  smcUed. 

FmufmM, 

I&blown  (In'bltoX  o.  [Prefix  in,  into,  and 
VUnon.  ]    Blown  Into.    Cv^dvoorih. 

Inboard (lnl>drdX  a.  [Prefix  in,  and  hwird,\ 
Within  a  ihip  or  other  veiael;  at,  itt^boara 
worka;  an  in6oard  cargo. 

Inboard  (In'bdrd),  a<fv.  Within  the  hold  of 
a  Tetael;  on  board  of  a  TMiel 

Inbond  (inlwndX  A.  In  oreA.  a  term  applied 
to  a  brick  or  itone  laid  lengthwiae  acrow  a 
waU :  opposed  to  oi*lfrond»  where  the  brick  ur 


InboodandOutbondWaU.     A,  Header. 
B  B.  Stretchers. 

•tone  ia  laid  with  ita  length  parallel  to  the 
iMut  of  the  waU.  An  iiSbwA  and  (ml6<m4f 
wall  is  one  where  the  bricks  or  stones  are 
laid  alternately  across  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  face  of  the  wall    See  Bond. 

Inborn  (in'bomX  a.  [Prefix  itt.  within,  and 
60m.]  Innate;  implanted  by  nature;  as, 
inlbom  worth.  '  All  passions  being  inftom 
with  as.'    Dfyden. 

Inbrealdnf  (hilffik-ing).  a.  [Prefix  in.  into, 
and  br$ak^  The  act  of  breaking  into;  in- 
oarsi<Hi;  inroad. 

Inbreaklng  (in'brik-ingX  n.  The  act  of 
brealdng  in;  incursion;  mrasion;  inroad. 

Inbroatoe  (in-br«THO.  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  into, 
and  brtatk*.  ]    To  infuse  by  breathing. 

Is  this  music  mine. 
As  a  man's  breath  or  voice  is  called  his  own, 
Inhrtat/Ud  by  the  Ufc-brcather  f  E.  S.  BrrwniMg. 

InbroatbOd  (In'br^THdX  a.  Infused  by  in- 
spiraUon.     '/nfrr«aC/W  sense.'    Milton. 

Inbrod  (hil>red),  a.  fPrefix  in,  within,  and 
brwd,  breed.  ]  Bred  within:  innate;  natural; 
as,  inbnd  affecUon.  *  Inbred  worth.'  Dry- 
den. 

Inbrecd  (in-brM'X  «■  t  To  produce  or  gen- 
erate within. 

To  inhrmd  in  us  this  generous  and  christianly  re- 
verence one  of  another.  Mittitu 

Inbnmlnf  (iu'bAm-big).  a.  rPrefix  in,  within, 
and  burmng.^    Burning  within. 

Her  inkmrniHg  wrath  she  'fan  abate.      Spttutr. 

Inbont  (in'b«rstX  n.    [Prefix  in,  into,  and 

frurrt  1    A  bursting  in  or  into. 
Inoa  (Lnlca),  n.    A  king  or  prince  of  Pern 

before  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the 

Spaniards. 

The  blood  royal  of  the  imcas  is  preserved,  or  be' 
Heved  to  be  so,  amooff  the  Indians  of  the  present 
^y  Bram^^CsM, 


InotgO  (iB-kAJO.  *^  Pi«t.  A  pp.  ineaged; 

¥pr.  iaeaging.    [Prefix  in,  within,  and  eap.  ] 
o  confine  in  a  cage;  to  coop  up;  to  confine 


to  any  narrow  limits.    See  Emcagi. 

Ikioagamont (inkiJ'mentX  n.  Confinement 
in  a  cage  or  other  narrow  space. 

Tncalcnlabla (iukal'kQ.la-bl). a.  [Prefix in, 
not,  and  eaUwable.]  Not  calculable;  incap- 
able of  being  calculated;  beyond  calcula- 
tion: very  great  ' His  loss  is  ineaUuUMe.' 
Todd. 

Tttffllmlablanail  (inkal'kfl-la-bl-nes),  n. 
Quality  of  being  incalculable. 

Tncalcnlably  (Inkal'ka-la-bUX  adv.  In  a 
degree  beyond  calculation;  immeasurably. 

The  interest  of  the  fpune  becomes  more  absorbinf 
when  the  stakes  arc  tncmicuUMy  increasccL 

mcalMotnoa  moalatoenor  (in-ka-ies'ens, 

in-ka-ies'en-sO.  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
caleacent;  a  growing  warm;  incipient  or  in- 
creasing heai 


inoaleioent  (in-ka-les'ent]^  a.  [L.  inoalf' 
ems,  incalm/nHiat  ppr.  of  in^xlMoo,  to  orow 
warm— in,  and  oolesoo,  to  grow  warm,  m>m 
eoXeo,  to  be  warm.]  Orowing  warm;  increas- 
ing in  heat 

Inoamtratlon  (in-kam'iftr-&''shonX  n.  [L. 
im,  into,  and  tcantm,  a  chamber  or  arched 
rool]  L  The  act  of  placing  in  a  chamber 
or  olAoe.— S.  The  act  or  process  of  uniting 
lands,  rerenues,  or  other  ni^ts  to  the  pope's 
domain. 
I  TnnandOlOOllon  (in  ksn  dcs^rni),  n  The  con- 
dition of  being  hicandescent;  a  white  heat 
or  the  glowing  whiteness  of  a  body  caused 
by  intense  heat 

Inoandet06nt(in-kan-des'ent).a.  [L.  inean- 
d0SMn»,  ineanoMomtif,  ppr.  of  incandeeoo, 
to  become  warm  or  hot— in,  and  <»n<fesoo, 
to  begin  to  glow,  to  become  red  hot  in- 
cept from  eandeo,  to  be  white,  to  shine.] 
White  or  glowing  with  heat 

Holy  Scripture  becomes  rentlendent.  or,  as  one 
mlf  ht  say,  incattdtscetu  throughout       /*.  T«tyl«r. 

Inoanotoent  (in-kan-es'ent).  a.  [L.  incan- 
eeeene,  ineaneeoentie,  ppr.  of  inain««eo.  to 
become  gray  or  hoary— in,  and  eaneeeo,  from 
caneo,  to  be  hoary,  from  eanti«,  gray.]  In 
bot  having  a  hoary  or  gray  aroect,  because 
of  the  presence  of  hairs  upon  the  surface. 

Inoanoul  (in-ki'nusX  a.  [L  ineanus,  quite 
hoary.  ]    In  boL  hoaiy  with  pubescence. 

Incantation  (in-kan-t4'shon),  n.  [L.  inean- 
tatio,  ineantationit,  from  tncanto,  to  chant 
a  magic  formula  over  one— in,  on.  and 
canto,  to  sing.  ]  The  act  of  enchanting;  en- 
chantment; the  act  of  using  certain  formu- 
las of  words  and  ceremonies  for  ^e  purpose 
of  raising  spirits  or  performing  other  magi- 
cal actions;  a  form  of  words  pronounced  or 
Slug  in  connection  with  certain  ceremonies 
for  the  purpose  of  enchanting;  magiomi 
songs,  speUs,  charms,  or  ceremonies. 

The  iMcaMtmti***  backward  she  repeats. 

Inverts  her  rod,  and  what  she  did  defeats.  Gmrth. 

Incantatory  (in-kanla-to-ri),  a.  Dealing  by 
enchantment;  magical  'Ineantatory  im- 
postors.'   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Inoantlnirt  (in-kanfingX  A.    Enchanting: 
ravishing;  delightful     'Ineanting  voicea 
SirT.  Herbert 

Inoanton  (i  .-kan'ton),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and 
canton.]  To  unite  to  a  canton  or  separate 
community.    Addieon. 

Incajmbiafer  (in-ka'pa-bO'^i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  incapable ;  incapacity  or 
want  of  power;  want  of  legal  qualifications 
or  of  leipsl  power;  as.  the  incavabUUy  of  a 
child  to  comprehend  logical  syllogisms. 

You  have  nothing  to  urf  e  but  a  kind  of  iHca/a* 
tiitfy  in  yourself  to  the  service.  SmcMtitif. 

tocapable  (in-k&'pa-blX  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  eapatAc.]  Not  capable;  possessing  in- 
adequate power,  physical  or  mental;  not 
admitting;  not  susceptible;  not  eoual  to 
anything;  as,  do  not  employ  him,  he  is  qufte 
ineapabU.  *  IneapaUe  and  shallow  Inno- 
centa'  Shdk.  It  is  most  commonly  fol- 
lowed by  qf,  and  the  significations  attaching 
to  the  phrase  in  its  various  usages  may  be 
distinguished  as  follows:  (o)  not  capable 
from  want  of  spatial  capacity;  not  having 
sufficient  room  or  content;  as.  a  vessel  is 
incapable  of  containing  or  holding  a  certain 
quantity  of  liquor.  (6)  Wanting  natural 
power  or  capacity  to  learn,  know,  under- 
stand, or  comprehend;  as,  man  is  ineopoftia 
of  comprehending  the  essence  of  the  Divine 
Being;  an  idiot  is  ineapable  of  learning  to 
lead;  hence,  without  a  verb  following,  un- 
conscious; without  the  power  of  feelmg  or 
comprehending. 

Is  not  your  father  i^rown  imtmfmhU 

Of  reuonable  affisirst  Skak. 

Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  ttuies. 
As  one  ineafmbU  of  her  own  distress.        SktUt. 

(e)  Not  admitting;  not  in  a  state  to  receive; 
not  susceptible  of;  as,  the  bridge  is  incapoMs 
of  reparation. 

Th*  ethereal  mould, 
intmpakU  of  stain.  Mitttm. 

(J)  Wanting  moral  power  or  disposition: 
used  with  reference  to  evil  acts,  feelings, 
and  the  like;  as,  he  is  ineapabU  of  a  dis- 
honourable act  <«)  Unqualified  or  disqua- 
lified in  a  legal  sense;  not  having  the  legal 
or  constitutional  quaUficationa 

Their  lands  are  almost  entirely  taken  from  them, 
and  they  are  rendered  iMtmp^hU  of  purchasing  any 
more.  Sw^. 

—Ineapable,  Unable.  Ineapable  properly 
denotes  a  want  of  passive  power,  the  power 
of  receiving,  and  is  applicable  particularlv 
to  the  mind,  or  said  of  someUiing  inani- 
mate; umMe  denotes  the  want  of  active 


power  or  power  of  performing,  and  it  appli- 
cable to  tne  body  or  mind. 

Incapablo  <in-kaWbl).  n.  One  physically 
or  mentally  unable  to  act  with  effect;  an  in- 
efficient or  silly  person. 

InoapableneM(m*k&'lMi-M-nesXn.  Incapa- 
bility. 

Inoanably  (in-k&'pa-bliX  adv.  In  an  Inca- 
pable manner. 

moapackma  (in-ka-p&'shus).  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  eapadoue.]  1.  Not  ci^adous; 
not  large  or  spacious;  narrow;  of  small  con- 
tent 

Souls  that  are  made  little  and  ineapaeimu  cannot 
enlarxe  their  thoughts  to  take  in  any  great  compass 
of  times  or  things.  BumH. 

2.  Silly;  foolish;  incapable.  'Among  the 
x%\oa,paciaue  and  silly.'    FeUhofm. 

InoaiNUSlougneu  (in-ka-p4'shus-nes).  n. 
The  condition  of  beinff  incapacious;  nar- 
rowness; want  of  contwninff  space. 

Inoaj^adtato  (in-ka-pas'i-tatX  v.t  pret  & 
pp.  ineapaeitated;  ppr.  ineapacHating.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not  And  capacitate.]  1.  To  deprive 
of  capacity  or  natural  power;  to  render  or 
make  incapable;  as.  old  age  and  infirmity 
incapacitate  men  for  work;  infancy  ineapa- 
eitalee  a  child  for  learning  algebra.— S.  To 
deprive  of  competent  power  or  ability ;  to 
render  unfit;  to  disquali^;  as,  infancy  in- 
eapaeitatee  one  for  marnage.  —  8.  To  de- 
pnve  of  lesal  or  constitutlunal  requisites ; 
as,  conviction  of  crime  inoapacitatet  one  to 
be  a  witness. 

It  absofutely  tncn/an'ta/ed  them  from  holding 
rank,  office,  function,  or  property.  AtiimaH. 

tooapadtation  (in-ka-pas'i-t&''shon),n.  The 
act  of  incapacitating  or  state  of  being  inca- 
pacitated; the  act  of  disqualifying;  disqua- 
lification. 

It  is  plain  enou^  from  the  Journals  that  the  house 
have  assumed  the  power  of  iuca^citatitu.  Haliam. 

Goodwin,  who  had  committed  the  same  kind  of 
crime,  escaped  with  iMcaftuitatipn.        y*kttt9tt. 

InoapadtF  (In-ka-pas'l-tlX  n.  [Prefix  in. 
not.  and  capacity.]  1.  Want  of  capacity; 
want  of  power  or  ability;  inability;  incapa- 
bility; incompetency. 

The  Inactivity  of  the  soul  is  Its  inrnfacity  to  be 
moved  with  anything  common.  ArbttthHct. 

2.  In  Um,  the  want  of  a  quality  legally  to 
do.  give,  transmit  or  receive  some^lng. 
Inoaroerate (in-kilr's6r&t),  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
incarcerated;  ppr.  incarcerating.  [L  in,  in, 
into,  and  career,  a  prison.]  1.  To  imprison; 
to  confine  in  a  JaiL— 2.  To  confine;  to  shut 
up  or  Inclose. 

Contagion  may  be  propagated  by  bodies  that 
easily  incmrcerat*  Uie  iuccted  air,  as  woollen  clothes. 

Harvty. 

Inoaroerate  (in-kllr's^-r&t),  a.  imprisoned; 
confined.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Inoaroerated  (in-k)ir's6-r&t-edX  p.  and  a. 
Imprisoned;  confined;  speciflcallv.  in  tned 
a  term  applied  to  hernia  in  whicn  the  con- 
striction cannot  be  easily  reduced. 

Inoaroeratlon(in-klir's6-r&''shon),n.  l.The 
act  of  incarcerating  or  imprisoning;  impri- 
sonment—2.  In  turg.  a  terra  generally  ap- 
plied to  constriction  about  the  neck  of  a 
hernial  ssc,  so  that  the  hernia  cannot  be 
reduced  with  facility;  strangulation,  as  in 
hernia,  ^kc 

Inoaroerator  (in-kiir's6-r&t-«r),  n.  One  who 
incarcerates  or  shuts  up  in  prison. 

Inoardlnate  (in-kir'din-At),  (%  Incarnate. 
[Ludicroua] 

The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesarlo:  we  took  him 
for  a  coward,  but  he's  the  very  devil  iMcar^inate. 

SkaJk.,  TtMi/ik  Night,  v.  t. 

moun (in-kltmO.  v.t  [Fr.  incomer,  to  be- 
come incarnate.  See  INCARMATC]  To  cover 
with  flesh;  to  invest  with  flesh.     Wieeman. 

Inoam(in-kttmO,v.i.  To  breed  flesh.  ITiss- 
man. 

Inoamadinot  (in-kltr'na-dln),  a.  [Fr.  i»- 
oomadin— L.  in,  in,  and  earo,  camit,  flesh.] 
Flesh-coloured;  of  a  carnation  colour;  pale 
red. 

Incamadlno  (in-kur^a-dlnX  v.t  To  dve 
red  or  of  a  flMh  colour;  to  tinge  with  the 
colour  of  flesh.  See  Incabnabdikb.  which 
is  the  form  given  in  some  editions  of  Shak- 
spare. 

Lo  I  in  the  painted  oriel  of  the  west. 
Whose  fanes  the  sunken  sim  ttuamadines. 

L0M£ftU*W. 

Dioamardlno  (in-klr'nllr-din),  v.t  To  in- 
carnadine. 

No,  this  my  hand  win  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  tnemmartti'mt. 
Making  the  green  one  red.  SAmA. 

Dioamate  (in-klir'nit),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  in- 
carnated; ppr.  incarnating.  [L.L.  incamo, 
ineamatum—h.  in,  into,  and  earo,  eamis. 


ch,  dUin;     th,  8c.  loch',     g,  po;     j,>ob;     t,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ting;     TH,  then;  th,  (Aln;     w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    xh,  arure.— See  Kit. 
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flesh.]    To  clothe  with  flesh;  to  embody  in 

flesh. 

This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute, 
That  to  the  highch  of  deity  aspired.      MiUon. 

Incaniate  (in-kftr'nat),  a.  l.  Invested  with 
flesh;  embodied  in  flesh;  as,  the  incamaU 
Son  of  God.— 2.t  Of  a  red  colour;  flesh-col- 
oured. '  A  blossom  like  to  a  damask  or  in- 
carnate rose.'    Holland. 

Incarnate  (in-kiir'natX  v.i.  To  form  flesh; 
to  heal,  as  a  wound,  by  granulation. 

Mv  uncle  Toby's  wound  was  nearly  well— 'twas 
Just  Deginning  to  incarfiate.  Sterne. 

Incarnation  (in-kttr-na'shonX  n.  [L.L.  in- 
cariiatio,  ineamationia,  from  ineamo.  See 
Incarnate.]  l.  The  act  of  incarnating  or 
clothing  with  flesh;  the  act  of  assuming 
flesh  or  of  taking  a  human  body  and  the  na- 
ture of  man;  the  state  of  being  incarnated 
or  clothed  with  flesh;  confinement  within  a 
body;  as,  the  ineamation  of  the  Son  of  Ood. 
2.  In  surg.  the  process  of  healing  wounds 
and  filling  the  part  with  new  fiesh.— 8.  A 
representation  in  an  incarnate  form;  a  per- 
sonification: a  risible  embodiment;  a  vivid 
exemplification  in  person  or  act.  'The  very 
tncamatwm of  selfishness.'  F.W.Robertson. 
She  is  a  new  incarnation  of  some  of  the  illustri- 
ous dead.  7'Jf''^' 

4.t  The  colour  of  flesh ;  carnation. 
Incamatlye  (in-kilr'na-tiv),  a.    [Fr.  incar- 

natif. ]    Causing  new  flesh  to  grow;  healing. 
Incamatlye  (in-kar'ni-tivX  n.    A  medicine 

that  tends  to  promote  the  growth  of  new 

flesh  and  assist  nature  in  the  healing  of 

wounds. 
Incamlfloatlon  (in-k&r'ni-fl-kil"shon),  n. 

The  act  of  assuming  or  being  clothed  with 

flesh;  incarnation. 
Incase  (in-kasO,  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  vnooBed;  ppr. 

inca>sing.  [Prefix  tn,  into,  within,  and  coie.} 

To  inclose  in,  or  as  in,  a  case ;  to  cover  or 

surround  with  something  solid. 

Rich  plates  of  gold  the  folding  doors  incase.    Pope. 

Incasement  (in-k&s'mentV  n.  1.  The  act  of 
inclosing  in  a  case,  or  the  stato  of  being 
inclosed  in  a  case.— 2.  That  which  forms  a 
case  or  covering;  any  inclosing  substance. 

Incaik  (In-kaskO.  v.L  [Prefix  in,  into,  and 
cask.  ]    To  put  into  a  cuk.    Sherwood. 

Incastellaied  (in-kas'tol-l&t-ed).  a.  [Prefix 
in,  within,  and  caitelkUed.]  Confined  or  in- 
closed in  a  castle. 

Incastelled  (In-kas'teldi  a.  l.  Inclosed  in 
acastle.— 2.  Hoof-bouncL    Crabh. 

Inoatenatlon  (in-kat'£-n&"8hon).  n.  [LL. 
incatenatio,  ineatenationis—L.  tn,  in,  into, 
and  e<Uena,  a  chain.]  The  act  of  linldng  or 
yoking.  'The  incatenation  of  fleas.'  Gold- 
imith. 

Inoautlon  (in-ka'shonX  n.  [Prefix  tn.  not. 
toid  caution.]  Want  of  caution ;  heedless- 
ness. 

Lest  throueh  incaution  falling  thou  may'st  be 
A  Joy  to  others,  a  reproach  to  me.  Pofe. 

IncautiooB  (in-ka'shusX  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  ea\Uiout.\  Not  cautious;  unwary;  not 
circumspect;  needless;  not  attending  to  the 
circumstances  on  which  safety  and  mtorest 
depend;  as,  ineautiofua  youth. 

What  he  says  on  this  head  is  .  .  .  i$$cm*$tioHs  and 
ii^udicious.  JortiH. 

Stn.  Unwary,  Indiscreet,  inconsiderato,  im- 

8rudent.     impolitic,     careless,     heedless, 
lioughtleBL  improvident. 
InoautloaBly  (in-k»'shus-liX  adv.    In  an 

incautious  manner;  unwarily;  heedlessly; 

without  due  circumspection. 
Incaatlousnees  (in-ki^'shus-nes),  n.     The 

stato  or  quality  ox  being  incautioas ;  want 

of  caution;  un wariness;  want  of  foresight 
Incayated  (in-k&v'&t-edX  a.    [L.  in,  in.  and 

eavata*,  pp.  of  eavo,  to  make  hollow,  from 

eavta,  hollow.]    Made  hollow ;  bent  round 

or  in. 
Incayatlon  (in-kiv-i'shonX  n.    1.  The  act 

of  making  hollow.— 2.  A  hoUow;  an  excava- 
tion; a  depression. 

Incaye  (in-kavO.  v.t.    Same  as  Enearte. 
Inoayemed  (in-ka'v6mdX  a.    (Prefix  tn,  in, 

and  oaoem.]    Inclosed  in  a  cavern.    Dray- 

ton. 
IncelelirltF  (in-s^-leVri-tiX  n.    [Prefix  in, 

not,  and  eelebritv  ]    Want  of  celebrity. 
UlCendt  (in-sendO,  v.t.    [L  ineendo,  to  set 

fire  to,  to  inflame]    To  inflame;  to  excite. 

With  the  heat,  brought  with  them,  they  incendthe 
l»ain  beyond  measure.  Burton. 

InoendiartBm  (in-sen'di-ar-ixmX  vi.  The  act 
or  practice  of  an  incendiary. 

Incendiary  (in-sen'di-a-ri),  n.  [L.  tneendt- 
aritts,  from  ineendo,  tobum— tn,  and  oandeo, 
to  shine  or  be  on  fire.]  L  A  person  who  sets 


fire  to  a  building;  a  person  who  maliciously 
sets  fire  to  another  man's  dwelling-house, 
or  to  any  out-house,  being  parcel  of  the 
same,  as  a  bam  or  stable;  one  who  sets  fire 
to  another's  property ;  one  who  is  guilty  of 
arson.— 2.  One  who  or  that  which  excitos;  a 
person  who  excitos  or  inflames  factions  and 
promotes  quarrels;  a  political  agitator. 

To  these  two  above-named  causes,  or  incendiaries, 
of  this  rage,  I  may  very  well  annex  time,  place.  Sic. 

Burton. 
Incendiaries  of  fifnire  and  distinction,  who  are  the 
Inventors  and  publishers  of  gross  falsehoods,  cannot 
be  regarded  but  with  the  utmost  detestation. 

Addison. 

Incendlaxy(in-sen'di-a-riXa.  L  Pertaining 
to  the  malicious  burning  of  a  dwelling ;  as, 
an  incendiary  purpose.  —2.  Tending  to  excito 
or  inflame  factions,  sedition,  or  quarreL 

With  this  menace  the  incendiary  informer  left  De 
risle,  in  order  to  carry  his  threats  into  execution. 

History  qf  Duelline. 

InoendlOUB  (in-sen'di-usX  a.  Promoting 
faction  or  contention. 

Incendlously  (in-sen'di-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
manner  calculated  to  promote  contention. 

Incensant  (in-sens'antX  a.  (L.L.  ineeiksant, 
incensantis,  ppr.  of  ineenso,  freq.  of  L.  tn- 
cendo,  to  set  fire,  to  inflame.  ]  In  tier,  a  term 
applicable  to  the  boar  when  borne  in  a 
furious  angry  position. 

Incense  (in'sens),  n.  [L.  ineenmm,  from  tn- 
censtu,  pp.  of  ineendo,  to  bum;  It.  iiuenso, 
Fr.  eneent.]  1.  Perfume  exhaled  by  fire;  the 
odours  of  spices  and  gums,  burned  in  reli- 
gious rites,  or  as  an  offering  to  some  deity. 

A  thick  cloud  of  incense  went  up.       Eze}c  riii.  ii. 

2.  The  materials  bumed  for  making  perfumes; 
a  mixture  of  fragrant  gums,  spices,  and  the 
like,  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
perfume  when  bumed. 

Nadab  and  Abihu.  the  sons  of  Aaron,  took  either 
of  them  his  censer,  aind  put  fire  therein,  and  put  in- 
cense  thereon.  Lev.  x.  x. 


Tn<?ftn^  (in'sensX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  incensed; 
ppr.  incensing.  To  perfume  with  incense. 
*To  have  her  bound,  incensed  with  wanton 


sweets.'    MarsUm. 
Incense  (in-sens^,  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  incensed; 
ppr.  incensing,    l.t  To  set  on  fire;  to  cause 
to  bum;  to  inflame;  to  kindle. 

Virtue  b  like  precious  odours,  most  fragrant  when 
they  are  incensed  at  crushed.  Bacon. 

Twelve  Trojan  princes  wait  on  thee,  and  labour  to 

incense 
Thy  glorious  heap  of  funeral.  Chapman. 

2.  To  enkindle  or  inflame  to  violent  anger : 
to  excito  angry  passions;  to  provoke;  to  ir- 
ritate; to  exasperate;  to  heat;  to  ilre. 

How  could  my  pious  son  thy  power  incense  t 

Dryden, 

Incense-breatblng  (in'sens-br^H-ing),  a. 
Breathing  or  exhaling  incense.  '  The  breeiy 
call  of  incense-breathing  mom.'    Oray. 

Incensed  (in-senstO,  P-  and  a.  L  Inflamed 
to  violentanger;  exasperated;  incited;  urged 
on.— 2.  In  her.  a  term  implied  to  the  eyes, 
Ac.,  of  any  rapacious  creature,  when  repre- 
sented wiUi  fire  issuing  from  them. 

Incensement  (in-sens'mentX  n.  Violent  ir- 
ritation of  the  passions;  heat;  exasperation. 

His  incensetnent  at  this  moment  is  so  implacable, 
that  satisfaction  can  he  none  but  by  pangs  of  death. 

SMak. 

Incenslon  (in-sen'shonX  n.  [L.  ineensio, 
from  ineendo,  to  bum.  ]  The  act  of  kindling; 
the  state  of  being  on  fire. 

Sena  loseth  its  windiness  by  decocting ;  and  sub- 
tile or  windy  spirits  are  taken  off  by  tncension  or 
evaporation.  Bacon. 

Incenslye  (in-sens'ivX  a.  Tending  to  excite 
or  provoke;  infiammatory.  *Ineensioe  of 
human  passions.'    Barrow. 

Incensor  (in-sens'drX  n.  [L.]  A  kindler  of 
anger;  an  inflamer  of  the  angry  passiona 

Many  priests  were  impetuous  and  importunate  in. 
censors  of  the  rage.  Hay*>ard. 

Incensory  (In-sen'sd-ri).  n.  The  vessel  in 
which  incense  is  burned  and  offered;  a  cen- 
ser. 

Incensnrable  (in-een'shfir-a-blX  o-  [Prefix 
m,  not,  and  censurable.]  Not  censurable. 
Dwight. 

Incensdraldy  (in-aen'shOr-a-bliX  adv.  So 
as  not  to  deserve  censure. 

Incentive  (in-sen'Uv),  a.  [L.  inoeniivns,  that 
strikes  up  or  leads  a  melody,  from  tnetno, 
to  sing  or  play  upon— tn,  on.  and  cono,  to 
sing.  It  has  its  English  sense  from  the  in- 
citement (A  martial  or  dance  music]  1.  In- 
citing; encouraging  or  moving. 

Competency  is  the  roost  incentive  to  industry. 

Dr  ft  JWWfV 

2.  Apt  to  take  fire  quickly.    PhUiyk. 

Part  in(enti%<e  reed 
Provide,  pemidons  with  one  touch  to  fire.     MUton. 


Incentive  (In-sen'tivX  n.  rL.  ineeiiHvutsi,  ao 
incentive.  See  the  adjective.]  That  which 
moves  the  mind  or  operates  <m  the  pea- 
sions;  that  which  incites  or  has  a  tendency 
to  incite  to  deteraiinaUon  or  action ;  that 
which  prompts  to  good  or  ill;  motive;  i^nr; 
as,  the  love  of  money,  and  the  desire  of 
promotion,  are  two  powerful  ineentivea  to 
action.— Stn.  Ifotive,  spur,  stimulus,  incite- 
ment, encouragement 

Incentlvely  (in-sen'tiv-liX  adv.  In  an  in- 
centive manner;  incitingly;  encouragingly. 

Incepting  (in-sept'ing),  a.  Incipient;  hegxn- 
ning. 

Inctftinp  poets  and  philosophers  must  pay  fcr 
their  whistle.  Sfttimtsr. 

Inceiltlon  (in-sep'shonX  n.  [L.  in«tpe«o, 
ineepticnis,  from  tnctpto,  to  begin — preflx 
tn,  and  capio,  to  take.]  1.  The  act  of  taking 
in,  or  the  process  of  being  taken  in ;  rec^- 
tion.    [Bare.] 

The  result  is  the  immersion  of  the  naovth  and  aoa- 
trils,  and  the  inception,  during  efforts  to  breathe 
while  beneath  the  surface,  of  water  into  the  Itntfs. 

E.  AVFoe. 
2.  Beginning;  commencement 

Tho«fore  if  we  can  arrive  at  the  inception  of  reli- 
gion ...  we  have  reason  to  coniecture  that  the  iw< 
ception  of  mankind  was  not  long  Before.  SirM.  HaU. 

Inceptive  (in-sep'tivX  a.  [L.  tneepf trws,  from 
tnetpio,  to  begin.]  1.  Beginning;  noting  be- 
ginning; as,  an  ineepHve  proposition;  an  tn- 
ceptive  verb,  which  expresses  the  b^inning 
of  action. 

An  inceptive  and  desltive  proposition,  as.  the  fogs 
vanish  as  the  sun  rises ;  but  tne  fogs  have  not  yet  be- 
gun to  vanish,  therefore  the  sun  is  not  yet  risen. 

2.  In  math,  a  word  used  by  Dr.  Wallia  to 
express  such  moments  or  first  principles  as, 
though  of  no  magnitude  themselrea,  are 
yet  capable  of  producing  rasults  which  are: 
thus,  a  point  is  inceptive  of  a  line;  a  line  of 
a  surface;  and  a  sunaoe  of  a  solid. 

Inceptive  (in-sei/tivXn.  That  which  begins 
or  notes  b^^ning,  as  a  proposition  or  verb. 

mceptively  (in-sep'tiv-U),  adv.  In  an  in- 
cepuve  manner. 

Inceptor  (in-sep'tdr),  n.  L  A  beginner;  one 
in  ine  rudiments.— 2.  A  person  who  ia  on 
the  point  of  taking  the  degree  of  3iaater  of 
Arts  at  an  English  university. 

Inceration  (in-se-r&'shonX  n.  [L.  incero,  im- 
cercUum,  to  smear  with  wax— tn.  on,  and 
cera,  wax.]    The  act  of  covering  with  wax. 

Incerative  (in-se'ra-tivX  a.  Cleaving  to  or 
sticking  like  wax.    Cotgrave. 

Incertain  (in-s^r'tanX  a.  [Prefix  tn.  not 
and  certain  ]  Uncertain;  doubtful ;  unsteady. 
'Lawless  and  tncerfatn  thoughts.'    Shak. 

Inoertalnly(in-s£i^t&n-liXaav.  Uncertain!)'; 
doubtfully.    HuloeL 

Incertalnty  (in-s^t^t&n-tlX  n.  Uncertainty; 
doubt 

The  certain  hazard  of  all  incertaintiu.    ShmA. 

Incertltode  (in-s6r'ti-tfidX  n.  [L.L.  iiMsr- 
tihido,  from  L  ineertus,  uncertain  — m,  not 
and  certus,  certain.]  Uncertainty;  doubt- 
fulness; doubt 

He  fails  and  forfeits  reputation  from  osere  4meertt 
tude  or  irresolution.  Is.  Ti^ySor. 

Incertom  (in-s^i^tumX  n.  in  ane.  arch,  a 
mode  of  building  walls  used  by  the  Somaaa, 
in  which  the  stones  were  not  souared  imv 
the  joints  placed  regularly;  rubbie-woriL 

Inceuable  (in-ses'a-blX  a.   [L.  ineeasabHis- 

fireflx  tn,  not,  and  eesso,  to  cease.  See  ClAss.  I 
^nceasing;  continual.    Shelton.    [Rare] 

Inceseabur  (in-ses'a-bliX  adv.  ContinaaUy; 
unceasingly;  without  intermission. 

Inoessancy  (in-ses'an-si),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  incessant;  nnintermitted ;  continu- 
ance: unceasingness.    Dvright. 

Inoessant  (in-ses'ant),  a.  [L  prefix  in,  not. 
and  o^«Mn«,  eessantis,  ppr.  of  eesso,  to  cea»c 
See  Ceask.  ]  Continuing  or  following  with 
out  interruption;  unceasing;  unintennittc<l. 
uninterrupted;  continual;  constant;  per 
petual;  ceaseless;  as,  incessant  rains,  iner* 
sant  clamours.  — Conh'nuoia,  /neeMan/.Om- 
tinual.  Perpetual   See  under  CoKTtKCors 

moessant  Qn-ses'antX  n.  The  quality  or 
the  state  of  being  incessant    [Verv  rare  1 

Inoessantly  (In-ses'ant-liX  adv.  In  an  m- 
cessant  manner;  without  ceasing;  continu- 
ally. 

Ineefliantneas  (in-ses^ant-nesX  n.  The  state 
of  being  incessant. 

Inoesslont  (in-se'shon),  n.  [L.  6i,  and  cedo, 
eessum,  to  ^o]  Progress  on  fout ;  prncrea- 
don.  'The  mceision  or  local  motion  oi  anS* 
mala'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Inceat  (in'sestX  n.  [Fr.  incests,  L.  ineeshrm^ 
nnchastity,  incest,  from  ineestus,  onohasle-- 
tn,  not,  and  castus,  chaste  ]    The  crime  of 
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eohaMUtlon  or  mxuaI  commerM  between 
penona  reUted  within  the  degreea  wherein 
numiage  it  prohibited  by  the  Uw  of  •  ooon- 
tn.^Spirittiol  inettt,  (a)  the  crime  of  ooha- 
bttation  or  tezoal  interconrte  between  per- 
■one  who  hare  a  nirltoal  alliance  by  meana 
of  baptiam  or  confirmation,  (h)  The  act  of 
a  Ticar  or  other  benefldanr  who  holda  two 
benoflcea.  the  one  depending  on  the  ooll»> 
tion  of  the  other. 

Inoestnooi  (in-seata-ua),  a.  1.  Guilty  of 
inoeat;  as,  an  tfuw«liioiu  peraon.  'An  in- 
eettuouM  Herod  diaconraing  of  chaatity.' 
South,  —i.  Involving  the  crime  of  inoeat;  as, 
an  incestuous  connection.  'Lore  not  adul- 
terouanor  incMfmm*.'    Warburton. 

iBOegtiumily  (in-seat'O-na-liX  adv.  In  an 
inceatuona  manner;  in  a  manner  to  involve 
the  crime  of  inceat 

InoattlumilieM  (in-aeaf  fi-na-neaX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  inceatuoua. 

iBOh  (inahX  n.  [A.  8ax.  itiee,  jfitet,  an  inch, 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot;  L.  unoo,  a  twelfth 
iMurt  Ounce  is  the  aame  word  in  another 
form.]  1.  A  lineal  meaaure.  beinff  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  foot  The  inch  is  subdivided  deci- 
mally for  scientific  purpoaea.  and  intohalvea, 
quartwa,  eighths,  aixteentha,  Ac,  for  me- 
chanical nurpoaea.  Another  dlviaion,acaroely 
now  uaed.  waa  into  twelfth  parte,  called 
linea.  aa  well  aa  into  three  parte,  called 
barley-corns,  from  ita  being  suppoaed  to  be 
equal  to  the  length  of  three  baney-coma.— 
2.  Proverbially,  a  email  quantity  or  degree. 

Z.  A  critical  moment 

Beldame,  I  think,  we  watch'd  you  at  an  ifuk. 

SMmJk. 

—By  inches^  by  slow  degrees;  gradually.  ~ 
BxcommunuatioH  by  inch  qf  eandU.  See 
under  Cardlb.— Sole  6yind^q^candl«.  See 
under  Sali. 

Inch  (inahX  v.t  1.  To  drive  byinchea  or 
aman  degreea.    [Bare.  ] 

Valiant,  they  say,  but  very  popular; 
He  rets  too  Car  utto  the  »olaier»'  fraces. 
Andiiukts  out  my  master.  Diytttn. 

1  To  deal  out  by  Inohea;  to  give  q^arinfl^. 
A  intwortk,    [Rare.  ] 
Inch  (inshX  v.i.    To  advance  or  retire  by 
email  degreea;  to  move  alowly. 

Now  Tumus  doubts,  and  yet  disdains  to  yldd. 
But  with  slow  paces  measures  back  the  Mid, 
And  UKh€S  to  the  wall.  Dry4*n. 

lBOll(inah).is.  (OaeLiiini«,anialand,probably 
alliea  to  L.  in9:ula.\  An  island:  a  freaueni 
element  In  names  of  small  ialanda  belong- 
ing to  Scotland ;  aa,  /ncAcolm,  /ncAkeith. 
It  appears  also  in  manv  names  of  places  on 
the  mainland, which  before  the  last  elevation 
of  central  Scotland  were  ialands;  aa,  the 
Jnehe$  of  Perth.  In  Ireland,  it  more  fre- 
quentl)'  assumes  the  forms  Innia,  EnnU. 

The  blackening  wave  is  edfed  with  white: 

To  u$ch  and  rock  the  sea>mews  fly.  Sir  tV.  Scttt. 

tach  (insh).  a.  Measuring  an  inch  in  any 
dimension,  whether  length,  breadth,  or 
thickneaa:  uaed  in  composition;  aa,  two- 
ineh,  touT'ineh,  ^  Inch  ttuf,  deal  boarda 
aawed  1  Inch  thick. 

Inehamter  (In-chim'bArX  v.t  [Prefix  in, 
in.  within,  and  chamb4r.}  To  lodfa  in  a 
chamber.    Sherwood. 

ImdbMngmXamj  (in-ohinJ'a-bn''i.UX  n, 

[Prefix  in,  not,  and  ehan(fealnlity.)     Un- 

changeableneaa.    Kenrick, 
Inctaaat  (in-chanfX  v  t    Same  as  Enchant 
Inobarltahle  (in-cWrit-ablX  a.  [Prefix  in, 

not  And  eharitabU.]    Uncharitable. 
Inoharlt^t  (in-cha'ri-tiX  n.    [Prefix  in,  not, 

and  chanty  ]  Want  of  charity.  Warner. 
Incbaie  (in-chisO.  v.t  Same  as  Bneham. 
IncbaBtl^  (in-chas'U.tiX  n-  [Prefix  in,  not, 

and  chastity. \    Lewdness;  impurity;  un- 

chastity.    MiUon. 
iBOhad  (inshtX  a.  Containing  inchea:  added 

to  words  of  number;  as,  four-tndUd.  Shak. 
Inebast  (In-cheatO.  v.t    [Prefix  in,  in,  into, 

and  ehsst  1    To  put  into  a  cheat 
Inoblpln  (insh1-pinX  n.    Same  as  Inchpin. 
Jnch-mml  (Insh'ra^lX  n.    A  piece  an  inch 

long.  —  By  ineh-mcal,  by  d^^ves. 

All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 

From  \^OK*'  f^ns.  flats,  on  Prospero  fall,  and  make  him 

J^f  f wcA-iwMf/  a  disease  i  SMaJt. 

Inch-mMd  (ittsh'm^X  ^xlv-  By  small  de- 
grees; little  by  UUle;  gradually. 

lAdloate  (in'k64tX  v.t  [L.  inehoo,  inchth 
a hnn,  to  begin.]    To  begin.    [Bare.] 

Indioate  (in'k6-4tX  a.  Recently  or  hut 
b^un;  commenced;  incipient;  also,  existing 
In  elements;  incomplete. 

It  b  neither  a  sobstancc  perfect,  nor  a  sobaiance 
tnektmit.  Htmlngk. 


lachoately  (InlcA-U-UX  ode.  in  an  incho- 
ate manner;  in  an  incipient  degreei 

I  was  in  body  there,  but  not  in  mind. 
So  that  my  rin  is  but  imhfttiy  perfect 

Cmrtwright. 

lachOfttton  (ln-k6-&'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
beginning;  commencement;  inception. 

The  setting  on  foot  some  of  those  arts  in  those 
parts,  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  tneksattrnt 
of  them.  S^M.Hmlt. 

InchoatlTB  (in1c6-4t-iv),  a.  Expreeaing  or 
indicating  b^inning;  moeptive;  aa,  an  ia- 
dkoaCiM  verb,  otherwise  called  ineepfice. 

DiOhOfttlTe  (in'kd4U-ivX  n.  That  which 
begins  or  that  which  expreaaea  the  b^in- 
ning  of  an  action  or  stale;  apedfically,  in 
gram,  an  inceptive  verb.  *  Verba  called  in- 
ceptivea  or  inchoatives.'    Harris. 

Tw^^liy^n  (inah'pinX  n.  The  sweetbread  of  a 
deer. 

Although  I  gave  them 
AU  the  sweet  morseb  call'd  tongue,  ears,  and  dou- 

cets.— 
What,  and  the  incM-fin  I— Yes.  S.  yotucn. 

InolCOralBle  (in-siklk-ra-blX  a.  [L.  ineieur, 
not  tame.]  That  cannot  be  tamed;  untam- 
able.   (Bare.1 

DiOldet  (In-sid').  t.t  [L  ineido—in,  in, into, 
and  eoKlo,  to  strike.]  1.  To  cut  into.— 2.  In 
VMd.  to  resolve  or  break  up,  as  some  coagu- 
lated humour,  by  means  of  medicines. 

Inddenoe  (in'si-dens),  n.  [L.L  incidentia, 
from  L.  incido,  to  fall  into  or  upon— in, 
into,  upon,  and  oodo,  to  falL]  L  A  falling 
on  or  occurring;  an  accident  or  casualty.— 
%.  In  physics,  the  manner  of  falling  on,  or 
the  direction  in  which  a  body,  or  a  ray  of 
light,  heat.  Ac.,  falls  upon  any  surface. 

In  equal  iHfHtMet*  there  Is  a  considerable  inequa* 
Itty  of  refractions.  Ntwtan. 

—Angle  of  incidence,  the  angle  formed  by 
the  line  oi  incidence,  and  a  line  drawn  from 
the  point  of  contact^  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  or  surface  on  which  the  body  im- 
pingea.  Thus,  if  a  body  A  impinges  on  the 
plane  DB  at  tne  point  B,  and  a  perpendicu- 
lar bh  be  drawn,  then  the  angle  abh  is 
generallv  called  the  angle 
of  incidence,  and  abd 
the  angle  of  inclination. 
Some  authors,  however, 
make  abd  the  angle  of 
incidence  and  abh  the 
angle  of  inclination.    In 

antics,  the  line  of  direc* 
on  in  which  a  ray  is  pro- 
pagated.as  a  B.  ia  called  the  line  <^f  inddenoe, 
or  the  incident  ray,  and  the  point  B  where 
an  Incident  ray  meets  the  reflecting  or  re- 
fracting surface  la  called  the  jM>in(  <^  inci- 
dence. Alao,  BH  is  called  the  axis  of  inci- 
dence. It  la  a  fundamental  principle  in 
optica  that  the  angle  of  incidence  abh  ia 
equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection  HBO,  where 
AB  la  the  incident  ray  and  bo  the  reflected 
ray.  (See  Ritlbctior.)  When  an  elastic 
body  strikes  a  hard  and  flxed  plane  it  re- 
botwds  from  the  plane,  making  the  anglea 
of  incidence  and  reflection  equal 

InddencyOn'si-den-alX  n.  Incidence  (which 
seel 

Dieid0&t  (in'si-dentX  a.  (L.  inddens,  inci- 
dentis,  ppr.  of  inciaot  to  fall  into  or  upon. 
See  iHClDKif  CK.  ]  1.  Falling  or  striking  upon, 
aa  a  ray  of  li|^t  upon  a  reflecting  aurface. 
See  Incident  ray,  in  optics,  under  Ilia- 
dkhcb.— S.  Coming  or  happening  occaaion- 
ally.  or  not  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  or 
not  according  to  expectation  or  In  connec- 
tion with  the  main  dealgn;  casual ;  fortuit- 
ona. 

As  the  ordinary  course  of  common  aflfairs  Is  dls> 
posed  of  by  general  U««.  so  likewise  men's  rarer 
inndemi  necessities  and  utilities  should  be  with  spe- 
cial equity  considered.  Hooktr. 

S.  Liable  to  happen;  apt  to  occur;  hoice, 
naturally  happening  or  upertaining ;  aa, 
intemperate  pasalona  incident  to  human  na- 
ture; diaeasea  incident  to  a  climate;  mia- 
fortunea  intidsni  to  the  poor.  '  AU  chancea 
vncideni  to  man's  fraU  Ufe.'  Shak.  'The 
atudleaincuitfnt  tohia  profeaalon.'  Muteard, 
4  Appertaining  to  or  following  another 
thing,  called  the  principal;  as,  a  court  baron 
la  incident  to  a  manor;  rent  la  incident  to  a 
reversion;  timl>er-treea  are  incident  to  the 
freehold,  ^c— Incident  proposition.  In  Uaic, 
a  propoaition  introduced  by  who,  vhlch, 
whose,  whom,  &c ;  as,  Julius,  whose  t%tmame 
was  Casar,  overcame  Vomwj. 
Inoldeilt  (in'si-dent).  n  L  That  which  falla 
out  or  takea  place;  an  event;  casualty;  what 
happens. 

No  person,  no  iMcidmt  in  the  play  but  must  be  of 
use  to  carry  on  the  main  design.  Drydm. 


2.  In  law,  a  thhig  neceasarlly  depending 
upon,  appertaining  to,  or  passing  with  an- 
other that  Is  more  worthy,  or  principal. 

To  every  estate  in  lands  the  law  has  annexed  cer- 
tain peculiar  incidents  which  appertain  to  It  as  of 
course  without  being  expressly  enumerated. 

BurriU. 

Sth .  Event,  occurrence,  fact,  ctrcnmatance, 
adventure,  contingency,  accident,  caaualty. 
UlddAntal (inaident'alX  a.  1.  Happening 
as  an  occaalonal  event,  without  regularity; 
coming  without  dealgn;  casual;  accidental; 
aa,  an  indd»nial  oonveraatlon ;  an  inci- 
dental  occurrence.— 2.  Not  necessary  to  the 
chief  ptupoae;  occaalonal 

By  some  persons  religious  duties  appear  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  inndentai  business.  KtftrJ. 

—Accidental,  Casual,  Contingent,  Fortuit- 
ous, InddentaL    See  under  AOOIDIMTAL. 
toctdental  (in-ai-dent'alX  n.    An  incident 
[Rare.] 
So  many  weak  pitiful  itteidtntalt  attend  on  them. 

TnddfrntBlly  (in-aident'al-ll).  adv.  In  an 
incidental  manner;  caaually:  without  Inten- 
tion; accidentally;  beside  the  main  design; 
occaaionally;  aa,  I  was  ineidentaUy  present 
when  the  conversation  took  place. 
I  treat  either  purposely  or  ineitlptiaMy  of  colours. 

InddentalneM  (in-ai-dent'al-nesX  n.  State 
of  being  Incidental    [Rare.1 

Incidentlyt(in'Bi-dent-liXadt;.  Occaaionally; 
by  the  way. 

It  was  incidents  moved  amongst  the  Judges  what 
should  be  done  for  the  king  hmiself,  who  was  at- 
tainted. B«€OH. 

Xndnoi&ble  (ln-sin'«r-a-blX  a.  That  may  be 
reduced  to  ashes;  as,  indnetohle  matter. 
Si/r  T.  Browne. 

mdnerate  (in-8in'«r-AtX  v.  t  [L.L.  incinem, 
incinerafiitn— L.  in,  into,  and  cinif,  cineris, 
aahea]    To  bum  to  ashes. 

XndnmtA  t  (in-dn'6r-atX  a.  Burnt  to  aahea. 
Bacon. 

Inclnonitlon  (In-sin-^r-A'shonX  n.  The  act 
of  incinerating  or  reducing  to  ashes  by  com- 
bustion. 

Indpienoe,  Didpleiicy  (In-d'pi-ens,  in-sl'- 
pl-en-siX  n.  The  condition  of  being  indpiwit; 
beginning;  commencement 

Tncnptailt  (in-si'pi-entX  a.  tL.  ineipiens, 
incipientis,  ppr.  of  mcipio,  to  begin— tn, 
and  eapio,  to  take.l  Beginning;  commenc- 
ing; beginning  to  snow  itself;  aa,  the  incipi- 
ent stage  of  a  fever;  incipient  light  or  day. 

Inolxdraily  (Inal'pi-ent-liX  adv.  In  an 
incipient  manner. 

Indrde  (In-adr^dX  v.t.    Same  as  Encircle. 

Indrolet  (in-a6r1(let).  n.    A  smaU  circle. 

InolroiunBOrlptiUe(in-B«rkum-8krlp'tl-bl) 
a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and  ctrcuinierip<i6i«.]  In- 
capable of  being  circumscribed  or  limited. 

IndrcilllllcripU01l(ln-s«r1cumskrip"shonX 

n.    Condition  or  Quality  of  being  incircum- 

scrlptible  or  limitless. 
IndrcimiiPeoKin-s^i^kum-spektXa.  [Prefix 

in,  not.  and  eireunurpect]  Not  circumapect; 

heedlesa;  regardlesa 

Our  fashions  of  eating  make  us  unlusty  to  labour. 
.  .  .  incimtnu/ect,  inconsiderate,  heady,  rash. 

TyttdaJf. 

Dtdroomipeotion  (in-s^r-kum-spek'shon). 
n.  [Prefix  in,  not  uid  circumspedion. ] 
Want  of  circumspection ;  heedlessness.  '  The 
incircum^)eetion  of  their  belief.'  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Indie  (in-sizO.  v.tpret  &  pp.  incised;  ppr. 
incising.    [Ft.  inctser;  L.  incido,  indsum- 
in,  into,  and  ccedo,  to  cut.]    To  cut  in;  to 
carve. 

I  on  this  grave  thy  epitaph  inciM.         Cmrem. 

DiClMd  (In-afzdO,  <>•  Cut;  made  by  cutting: 
as,  an  incised  wound;  incised  hp^— Incised 
lea/,  in  6ot  a  leaf  irregularly,  deeply,  and 
sharpiv  cut 

IndMiy  (in-slxli),  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
Incisions  or  notches.    Eaton. 

Indsion  (in-sl'xhonXn.  1.  The  act  of  Incising 

or  cutting  into  a  substance.    *  To  sever  by 

indeion  ...  a  sore,  the  gangrene  of  a  limb. ' 

JfiUon.— 2.  Fig.  sharpness;  trenchancy. 

The  bards  performed  the  function  of  Dublic  cen- 
sors with  sharp  incirifin.  Pn^/  BUuku 

8.  That  which  la  produced  by  Incising;  a 
aeparation  of  the  substance  of  any  body 
made  by  a  sharp  inatniment;  a  cut;  a  gash. 
4.  t  Separation  or  dissolution  of  viscid  mat- 
ter by  acida  or  drugs  of  any  kind. 

Abstersion  to  a  scouring  off,  or  incision  of  viscous 
humours.  Baeon. 

IndllTe  (in-al'sivX  a.  [Fr.  indeif,  incisive, 
from  L.  tncitfo,  tncitvtn,  to  cut  into.  See 
iNClBioir.]  1.  Having  the  quality  of  cutting 
into  or  dividing  the  subataaoe  of  anything. 
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2.  Sharply  and  clearly  ezpreuiTe;  penetrat- 
ing; trenchant;  sharp;  acute. 

The  late  Professor  Ferrier  .  .  .  has  done  much,  in 
his  own  beautiful,  eager,  ttuistve  way,  to  build  up  a 
system  of  true  creative  spiritual  philosophy. 

S.f  Having  the  power  of  breaking  up  or  dis- 
solving viscid  or  coagulated  humours.  '  In- 
cMiM  liquors.'  BoyU.—Jncuive  teeth,  the 
fore  teeu,  the  incisors. — Incieive  bonett  in 
anat  the  bones  of  the  upper  Jav,  so  named 
from  containing  the  incisors. 

UlOlBOr  (in-slz'ibr),  n.  [L.]  In  zooi.  a  fore 
tooth;  one  of  those  teeth  the  special  task  of 
which  is  to  cut.  bite,  or  separate. 

UlQLBory  (in-sI'zo-riX  a.  Having  the  quality 
of  cutting. 

Indsure  (in-sI'zhQr),  n.  [L.  ineieura,  from 
ineido,  ineisum,  to  cut  into.  See  Incision.] 
A  cut;  a  place  opened  by  cutting:  an  inci- 
sion.  'A  deep  ineumre  up  into  the  head.' 
Derham. 

Indtant  (in'si-tantX  ^  [L  ineitaTU,  inci^ 
tarUU,  ppr.  of  inctto,  to  set  in  rapid  motion. 
See  Incite.]  That  which  excites;  a  stimu- 
lant.   Smart. 

Indtatlon  (in-dt-a'shonX  n.  [L.  ineitatio, 
incUationis.  See  INOITB.]  1.  The  act  of 
inciting  or  moving  to  action;  incitement— 

2.  That  which  incites  to  action;  that  which 
rouses  or  prompts;  incitement;  motive; 
incentive.  '  The  strongest  and  noblest  in- 
citation  to  honest  attempts.'    Tatler. 

fiddte  (in-sItO.  v.L  pret  &  pp.  incited;  ppr. 
ineitiv^.  [L.  incite— tTt,  on.  and  eito,  to  urge, 
to  rouse.]  To  move  to  action;  to  stir  up; 
to  spur  on. 

Antiochus,  when  he  incited  Prusias  to  Join  in  war, 
set  before  him  the  greatness  of  the  Romans.  Bacon. 

No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incOie.    ShaJk. 

Stn.  To  stimulate,  instigate,  q>ur,goad,urge, 
rouse,  provoke,  excite,  encourage,  prompt, 
animate. 

fiddtement  nn-sif  ment),  n.  l.  The  act  of 
inciting  or  state  of  being  incited.— 2.  That 
which  incites  the  mind  or  moves  to  action; 
motive;  incentive;  impulse;  spur;  stimulus; 
encouragement. 

From  the  long  records  of  distant  age. 

Derire  iMcitementt  to  renew  thy  rage.       Pofe. 

Indtar  (in-sif  dr),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
incites  or  moves  to  action. 

AU  this  which  I  hare  depainted  to  thee  are  inciUrt 
and  rou^rs  of  my  mind.  Skelton. 

Indtlngly  (in-sIt'ing-liX  adv.  So  as  to 
exciteto  action. 

Indto-motor.Indto-motoiT  (in'si-td-md''- 
tor,  in'si-t6-mO"to-riX  n.  In  anat.  a  term 
applied  to  an  action  the  reverse  of  exoito- 
motor,  as  in  the  case  of  muscular  motion, 
which  commences  in  the  nervous  centres 
and  excites  the  muscles  to  contraction. 
Jhinglieon. 

Ind'nl  (in-si'vilX  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
civil.\    Not  civil;  rude;  unpolite.    • 

IndTlll^  (in-si-vil'iU),  n.  [Prefix  tn,  not, 
and  civuity.]  I.  Want  of  civilization;  un- 
civUized  state. 

By  this  means  infinite  numbers  of  souls  may  be 
brought  from  their  idoUtry,  bloody  sacrifices,  ignor- 
ance.  and  incivUi^,  to  the  worshipping  of  the  true 
God.  Ralngh. 

S.  Want  of  courtesy;  rudeness  of  manners 
toward  others;  impoliteness.    TiiXotMvn.— 

3.  An  act  of  rudeness  or  ill  breeding. 

No  person  offered  me  the  least  incivitity.    Ludlow. 

Stn.  Impoliteness,  uncourteousness,  unman- 

nerliness,  disrespect,  rudeness. 
IndylIliatlon(in-8i'vil-l2.4''shon).n.  [Prefix 

in,  not,  and  civUization.1  The  state  of  being 

uncivilized;  want  of  civilization;  barbarism. 

Wright 
IndTlUyCin-si'vil-UXodv.  Uncivilly;  rudely. 
IndTlsm  (in-si'vizm),  n.   [Prefix  in.  not,  and 

€xoinn.\  Wantof  civism;  want  of  patriotism 

or  love  to  one's  country;  unfriendliness  to 

the  state  or  government  of  which  one  It  a 

citizen.    Macavlay.    [Rare.] 
Indamatlon  t  Qn-klam-a'shon),  n.    Shout; 

exclamation.    'Send  their  throats  with  in- 

taamatione.*    Bp.  Hall 
Indasp  (in-klaspO,  v.(.  Enclasp  (which  seeX 

The  flattering  ivy  who  did  ever  see 
Inclasp  the  huge  trunk  of  an  aged  treet 

BmwitOHt 
DidaTated (inkliv'&t.ed).  a.    [L.  in,  into, 
and  ctowitut,  pp.  of  ctovo,  to  fasten  with 
a  naU.  from  datm,  a  nail)    Set;  fast  fixed. 
Ind«  (ing'lKO.  ^    Same  as  /nH«. 
Indemenoy  (in-kle'men-siX  n.    The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  inclement:  (o)  want 
of  clemency;  want  of  mildness  of  temper; 
unmeroifnlness:  harshness;  severity.    'The 
inidnnency  of  the  late  pope.'    Bi»XL     (b) 


Roughness;  boisterousness;  storminess;  se- 
vere cold,  ^kc.  'The  tneUmeiusies  of  morn- 
ing air.'    Pope. 

Indement  (in-kle'mentX  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  clement]  Not  clement:  (a)  destitute 
of  a  mild  and  kind  temper;  void  of  tender- 
ness; unmerciful;  severe;  harsh.  (P)  Physi- 
cally severe  or  harsh;  rough;  stormy;  bois- 
terous; rainy;  rigorously  cold,  <&c;  a^ 
indement  wetiitier.  'To  guard  the  wretched 
from  the  inclement  sky.'    Pope. 

Indemently  (in-kle'ment-liX  adv.  In  an 
inclement  manner. 

Indl2iable (inklin'a-bl),  a.  [L. inelinahau, 
from  inclino,  to  bend,  to  incline.  See  In- 
cline.] 1.  Leaning:  tending;  as,  a  tower 
inclituible  to  fall.  Bentley.—2.  Having  the 
intellect,  the  feelings,  or  Uie  will  turned  or 
tending  in  a  certun  direction;  inclined; 
somewhat  disposed;  as,  a  mind  inclinable 
to  truth. 

The  very  constitution  of  a  multitude  is  not  so  m- 
cttHabie  to  save  as  to  destroy.  Fuller. 

Indlnableneu  (in-klin'a-bl-nesX  n.  The 
state  of  being  inclinable;  incUnaUon. 

Indlnatlon  (in-klin-&'shonX  n.  [L.  tncZin- 
atio,  indinattonis,  from  indino,  to  bend,  to 
incline.  See  Incline.]  l.  The  act  of  in- 
clining; a  leaning;  any  deviation  from  a 
direction  or  position  r^arded  as  the  normal 
one;  a  bending  downwards;  as,  the  indina- 
tion  of  the  head  in  bowing. 

There  was  a  pleasant  arbour,  not  by  art. 

But  of  the  trees'  own  inclinatioM,  made.  S^eHser. 

2.  In  geom.  and  mech.  the  mutual  approach, 
tendency,  or  leaning  of  two  bodies,  lines,  or 
planes  towards  eatm  other,  so  as  to  make 
an  angle  at  the  point  where  they  meet^  or 
where  their  lines  of  direc- 
tion meet  This  an^Ie  is 
called  the  angle  qf  xndi- 
nation;  tlius,  the  angle 
of  inclination  cab  is  the 
measure  of  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  two  lines  ca, 
B  A.— a  A  set  or  bent  of  the  mind  or  will ; 
tendency,  proclivity,  or  propensity ;  a  dis- 
position more  favourable  to  one  thing  or 
person  than  to  another;  feeling;  deure; 
wish. 

A  mere  iftciiHoti&M  to  a  thing  is  not  properly  a 
wiUing  of  that  thing.  SoutM. 

It  does  not.  however,  appear  that  in  things  so  inti* 
mately  connected  with  the  happiness  of  life  as  mar- 
riage and  the  choice  of  an  employment,  parents 
have  any  right  to  force  the  incHHotiotu  of  their  chil- 
dren. Beattie. 

4.  A  person  for  whom  or  that  for  which  one 
has  a  liking  or  preference.  '  If  onsieur  Hoeft, 
who  was  a  great  indinaOfm  of  mine.'  Biir 
W.  Temple.— 6.  In  pharmacy,  the  act  by 
which  a  clear  liquor  Is  poured  off  from  some 
sediment  by  merely  stooping  the  veuel; 
decantation.  — /ncZtnaCion  or  on  orbit,  in 
aetron.  the  angle  which  an  orbit  makes  with 
the  ecliptic.  — /ndinalion  or  dip  qf  the 
needle.  See  under  Dip.  —Bent,  Bias,  Indina- 
tion.  See  under  Bent.  —  Stn.  Obliquity, 
slope,  slant,  leaning,  tendency,  bent,  prone- 
nees,  bias,  propensity,  prepossession,  predi- 
lection, feeling,  desire,  affection,  wish. 

Indlnatorily  (in-klin'a-to-ri-UX  adv.  In 
an  inclined  manner;  with  inclmation;  ob- 
liquely. 

Indlziatonr  (in-klln'a-to-riX  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  leaning  or  inclining. 

Indlne  (in-kllnO.  v.i  pret  &  pp.  indined; 

£pr.  indinina.  [L.  indino,  to  mcline— in, 
1,  on,  and  dino,  Gr.  Hind,  to  bend;  allied 
to  E.  lean  (which  seeX]  L  To  deviate  from 
a  direction  which  is  r^^arded  as  normal ;  to 
bend  down;  to  lean;  to  tend;  as,  converg- 
ing lines  indine  toward  each  other;  a  roMl 
inelinee  to  the  north  or  south.— 2.  To  be 
disposed ;  to  have  some  wish  or  desire ;  to 
tend,  as  towards  an  opinion,  course  of  action, 
Ac 

Their  hearts  indined  to  follow  Abimelech. 

Judg.  U.  3. 

Indlne  (in-klInO,  «•  t  l.  To  cause  to  deviate 
from  a  Une,  poution,  or  direction;  to  give  a 
leaning  to;  to  direct:  as,  indine  the  column 
or  post  to  the  east;  indine  your  head  to  the 
right 

A  towering  structure  to  the  palace  Joined ; 
To  this  his  steps  the  thoughtful  prince  iMcirtied. 

Peft. 

2.  To  give  a  tendency  or  propension  to;  to 
turn;  to  dispose. 

Incline  my  heart  unto  thy  testimonies.     Ps.  czix.  36. 

8.  To  bend;  to  cause  to  stoop  or  bow;  as,  to 
imdine  the  head  or  the  body  in  acts  of  rever- 
ence or  civility. 

With  due  respect  my  body  I  indined. 

As  to  some  being  ot  superior  kind.         Dryden. 


Indlne  (in-klinO^  n.    An  inclined  plane; 
ascent  or  descent^  as  in  a  road  or  railway; 
aslope. 

Indined  (in-klind'),  p.  and  a.  L  Harii^  a 
leaning  or  tendency;  disposed.— S.  In  Sot 
curved  with  the  convex  dde  up.— /nefipiMl 
ptone,  in  mech.  a  plane  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zon, or  forming  with  a  horizontal  plane  any 
angle  whatever  excepting  a  right  ani^  It 
is  one  of  the  mechanic  powers.    The  flgvie 


Inclined  Plane. 


ABC  represents  an  inclined  plane;  ACia  the 
plane  properly  so  called;  c  B  the  haJigfat  of 
the  plane,  ba  its  base,  and  bac  the  angle 
of  inclination  or  elevation.  The  power  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  anv  weight  on  an  inclined 
plane  is  to  the  wei^t  as  the  height  of  the 
plane  to  its  length,  or  as  OB  too  A.  Hence, 
the  less  the  height  of  the  plane  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length,  or  the  lees  the  angle  erf 
inclination,  the  greater  the  mechanical 
effect  The  inclined  plane  enables  ua  to 
raise  a  given  weisht  along  an  inclined  sur- 
face to  a  given  elevation  with  less  expense 
of  force  than  would  be  required  to  raiae  it 
perpendicularly  to  the  same  elevation. 

mdiner  (in-klln'dr),  n.  One  who  or  thai 
which  inclines;  specifically,  an  inclined 
diaL 

Tll^11n4>l"fVy^  (in-klln-om'et^),  n.  [L.  ii». 
dino.  to  bend,  and  6r.  metnm,  a  measure.] 
In  elect,  an  apparatus  for  detenninlng  the 
vertical  element  of  the  magnetic  force. 

IncOlp  (in-kUpO,  t.t  [Prefix  in,  and  «itip.\ 
To  grasp;  to  inclose;  to  surround. 

Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  incUpt, 

Is  thine  if  thou  wilt  have  it.  SkmM. 

Indolster  (in-klois't6rX  v.f.  [Prefix  in,  and 
doietet.]    Same  as  Endoitter.    Lovelace. 

IndOM  (in-klOzO,  v.t  pret  A  pp.  indexed; 
ppr.  ineloeing.  [Prefix  in,  and  do$e.\  1.  To 
surround;  to  shut  in;  to  confine  on  all  lidea; 
to  shut  up;  to  environ;  to  encompass;  a^ 
to  indoee  a  field  with  a  fence;  to  Midoie  a 
fort  or  an  army  with  troops;  to  indo§g  a 
town  with  walls. 

How  many  evils  have  indcsed  me  foond  I     Shmk. 

2.  To  separate  from  common  grounds  bv  a 
fence;  as,  to  indoee  landa— 8.  To  cover  with 
a  case,  wrapper,  or  envelope;  to  cover  under 
seal;  as,  to  tncloee  a  letter  or  a  bank-note. 
4 1  To  put  into  harness. 

They  went  to  coach  and  their  hone  incUte. 

CAaftttsn. 

Indoeer  (in-kldz'ArX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  incloses;  one  who  separatee  land 
from  conmion  grounds  by  a  fence. 

Indoenre  (in- WshfirV,  n.  L  The  act  of  ln> 
closing  or  state  of  being  inclosed;  shut  op 
or  encompassed;  specifically,  the  separa- 
tion of  land  from  common  ground  into  dis- 
tinct possessions  by  a  fence;  appropriation 
of  thuigs  common.— 8.  That  whidi  is  in- 
closed; a  space  inclosed  or  fenced;  a  apace 
comprehended  within  certain  limits. 

Within  the  incUture  there  was  a  great  store  oi 
houses.  HacMinyi. 

8.  That  which  incloses,  as  a  fence.  '  Break- 
ing our  indoture  every  moon.*  Sir  T. 
Brinene. 

Indond  (In-klondO^ V.  t  [Prefix  in,and  eUmd, } 
To  darken:  to  obscure;  to  enclond. 

Indnde  (in-klfld'X  v.t  pret  A  pp.  thehidedr 
ppr.  including.  [L.  tneftido— in,  in.  and 
ctaudo,  to  shut  up.]  1.  To  confine  witlUn; 
to  hold;  to  contain;  as,  the  shell  of  a  WA 
indudee  the  kernel  '  The  shell  inektdee  a 
pearl'  Johneon  [Bare.l— S.  To  comprise; 
to  coniprehend ;  to  contain ;  aa,  Oreat  Bri- 
tain indudee  Ei^sland,  Scotland,  and  Walea. 
The  loss  of  such  a  lord  indttdu  all  harm. 


8.t  To  oondude  or  terminate. 

Come,  let  us  go;  we  will  indnde  all  Jars 

With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  soknmlty.   Shmk 

Stn.  To  comprise,  comprehend,  ranbraoe, 
contain,  involve. 

Indnded  (in-klfid'edX  p.  and  a.  Contained: 
comprehended.  —  Included  etyle.  In  hot  m 
style  which  does  not  project  beycwd  the 
mouth  of  the  corolla,  as  In  the  pea  and 
dead-nettle— /nolndtf a  tlomtfWL  InMt  sta- 
mens which  do  not  project  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  corolla,  as  in  ttie  ClnchoiyL 


Fate,  fir,  fat.  f»U;       mi,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       t&be.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abtme;     y,  8&  tifi 


IrnilmllMB  (inkiQd'L- 
bting  lacladaiL     Btnt 


I),  a.     Cap«til«  of 

[L.  HidwCo.  to  tn- 
or  ■  Mb*  of  lu»l. 
Iia  antiiiili  of  wUch 


Innilti',  or  nsir  Uw  mlddls  onlj.  for  the 
puHia  ul  tba  toot:  M  llig  potlnrloT  end  It 
H  pttHon^Bd  Into  tubee  of  great  length,  ■■ 
In  the  nuor-thelli.     The  biriUret  ot  thli 

tinmiwlnE  into  clij.  Hsd,  vDodTar  evau 
■toDj  rkIe.  It  IncLudae  the  Tmdo  namlit 
(or  ililp-bonrt,  the  Fholu,  Ac 
IlUIliulcm (la-Ufl'ihOD). K.  Il^lnduiid.tnun 
intf  uds,  iuf  uum,  to  ■hot  In.  BeelHCLUDI.] 
The  *cl  of  tncludlna,  or  etate  ol  bttug  In- 


in-kO-ag'a-Ii-blX  a.  (PreBi 
Ul,  uus  "uu  mOfruteMa.I  Not  coagnlable^ 
liicapmble  of  beinif  coeffulated  or  concreted. 


IIUo<Itadl{ln-kokt>d),a  Not  dlgeeted;  In- 
digeeClble.    ■  IntecUd  cmiltleM.'   Bp.  HbU. 

Inoawcmie  (Jn-kt^n'l-U).  a.  (PreOi  itv. 
notv  uid  eoereibU.l  L  Not  to  be  coerced  or 
compellad:  Incipuble  ol  being  compelled  or 
forced.  — l  In  eSi-nt.  Incauble  of  being  re- 
duced to  ■  Uqnld  fonn  bj  iny  unoonl  of 
preMun:  tonnerly  uld  of  certain  faaea 

B(  in,  not,  andeseiuUn«.]   AnoteilitlnB 
together. 
Ilia0C<in-1iog^adg.  [Contr.  from  inwnOo.l 
In  concealment:  In  dligulM  or  nnder  u 


Depend  upon  Ubedl  remain  JPV^.         ^SitMt. 

bituxttaWUr  (ln-ko'li-W-bll"l-UX  n.  Th. 
qluIIIT  of  being  Incogltable  or  Incapable  o: 
Ming  Diado  the  ob]«cl  of  thoogbL 

Huodtebl*  (iD-ktfJI(«-bl).  a.  (PreBi  in 
not,  and  eofitabU]  Not  oogltaUa:  iDcap 
able  ot  beli«  thoDghlot:  iaeapaUe  of  bai^ 
nude  the  object  of  Uioaght. 


I&OOCltMltlT  tln-ko-]lt-ant-UK  adi.     Wlth- 
I&oe«ltfttlVB^In.ko'Jlt4E-l>X  a.     [i>reJU  in. 


laoOglMtlTltT  (In-ko'Jlt-a-tlr'l-tQ.  n.  ( 
UtT  of  being  bicngltatlTe;  want  cri  thoi 
or  the  power  ol  thinking.     [Ban.  ] 
rAlnur  .o|xniM  ■  riciiitT  »( tdiaUK  u>  ■'■nr'- 

filOOIBlMbla  (In-kor'nii-k'blX  a.    See  IH- 

JaMgaUtLM  (bi-kog'nli-ani),  n.    See  IR- 

laWfltlWIBt  (In-kog'nh-ant),  u.   See  IROOO- 


bioaalte (inkog^i-ui,      ^    . 

who  u  UDbwwn  or  lo  dltgnlH;  the  Mate  at 
-  'imale'a  being  in  dligql ' 


iTHwtnlMihle  (ix 

'li-a-bT),  B.  [Prelli 
andeunUaMi.)  Not ooanluble;  Incapable 
at  being  recognlied,  known,  or  dlatln- 
gulataed:  Inoapable  of  betag  thoroughl]'  ei- 
nin....! «-  <"»iiigated. 


nofldble  (in>koE.nail-td),  a.     

...,  _3t,  and  oofftuuibU.']  Not  oognoaolble; 
Incapable  at  being  comnrebended,  known, 
or  dutlngnlihed,  LncctfnlEable. 

l«r«I10>  (iD-ke-hir'eBi),  n.    IPnfli  in, 
—- '     -lAirmM]    The  qoalltyot  being 
:  (a)  want  of  coberenfo;  want  ^ 

cMdatateat^arU.aa'or  a  powder.  (t)Wut 
la  part  on  anotbar: 


ai,  the  inalUTtT 

prlnolplai. 

'  (la-k6-liBr'ai]-ii), 


le  put  an  anathar  -.  i 


le  (In-k6-h<r'ent-irik),  o.    IK. 
Id  L  /ado.  to  make.]  CMUtng 

lubvuwDiivD.     Coieridgt. 
lacc^Mmitlr (inko.htt'ent-li},  adv.   la u 

Incoherent  manner;  InconililvntiyiwithoDl 

cohaTanca  of  parte.     'Speaking  Imtiimallj 

and  iMo/ktt*tttiy.'    Broomt. 
In00lMTentB«M(ln-k«.h«T'ent-nea),n.  Want 

ol  ooheranoa;  loaohenDca. 
laaotnddwtca  (iD-kO-lD'al-deiu).  n.    [Prelli 

VI.  not,  and  «i>n«iltnef.|    Want  ol  oolnci- 

dence  or  agreeioant. 
Inoolnddant  (In-ka-ln'il-dent),  a.    IPreOi 

in.  not.  and  a>>n»l<i>l.l    Not  coincident: 

not  agreeing  In  time,  place,  or  principle. 

Inoolomltyt  ('-'■" — '  ■"  -    ■'  -' — 


fe.)    f. 


letjr;  « 


I  In-kom-bluO,  v.t.    [PraHi  in. 


Inoomlmn^t  a.    Cumhroiui  cnmbenoma. 

InoOtDtatUDUltr  (in-kam-bnrtibin-tl), 
n.  The  qoalltr  ol  being  InflnnboMlbla, 
'Amlanthua  (remarkable)  for  Ita  teenthit- 
tiMJitv.'    Jjay. 


im.buatfl-bl). «,    rm- 

Blin.  Dot.  and  eomAuetiUe.l  Notoomboit- 
'"'\  Incapable  of  being  bnniad,  decompoaed. 


.  (tB-kom-biut'l-bl-nei), 

obmUcin. 

I  (InlEumX  n.  1. 1  The  ad  ot  coming 
m;  aumittance;  ingreia;  Introdnctkin.  'At 
Duneniunu  I  loutedlow.'  Srtinl.— 2.  That 
which  comei  or  hai  come  In;  ipeclflcall)', 

£0  that  gain  which  a  penon  dnlvei  from 
li  labour,  bualneia,  orpropartjotanrfcind; 
racalpta  or  emolnmenta  regnlarlj  aocming 
from  propart]'  or  once;  tba  annaiU  recelpta 
_.  _  — , —  corporalioo;  ro- 


L  [Scotch.]    One  raal- 

impanT,  todett,  or  tba  lite. 

-  '^n'knm-takij,  n.     An  BMelaed 

par£l  an  all  Inoouea.  amolu- 

:  (In'kun-ing).  a.  L  Coming  In,  aa 
au  uwuidnt;  aa,  an  ineomirw  tenant. — 
1  Coming  In,  u  Ibe  produce  of  labour,  pro- 
perty or  builncB;  accruing.  'A  full  in- 
comviff  proDt  on  tbe  product  of  bli  labour.' 
Bttkt—t.  [Scotch.]    Eniuing;  aa.  Iba  <n- 

a-lng).  n.  1.  Tba  act  ol 
^ Ing,  or  arrjrlng.  '  Begin- 
ning to  lake  an  Iniereat  in  the  tnanniiv' 
•ad  outgoing!  ol  the  Ualiu,'  iMotnu.— 
IThatwhlchco '— ' ' 


eomfTwweek. 

Inctmunc  (in'k 

coming  Tn   enb 
ning  to  lake  ai 


y  (In-kom'l-ti),  n.    [Ft 

ii(y(whlchBeel]   Wan 
IndrilllT. 

hold  a  racant  IMng  in 
tt  bj  fSTOur  of  " 
tar  la  proTlded 


both. 

{to-liom-man'aO-ra-bl}, 

a.    One  ot  two  or  mora  qnantltiea  whloh 
haie  no  common  nuMure. 

Hi  iwimmm  wiM  W  f  w  ■■■  (In.knm-m.m'.ll  .ra. 

bl-naa).  n    ■ 


.    .  admitting  ol 

■re.— 2   Not  ot  equal  meoiniv  or  ex- 
nn<  adaqaate:  a*,  our  meant  are  in- 
.  iraUtoanrwanta—SYK.  Unequal, 
iiiadequate.  Iniufllclent 

Inctmunoiifurfttely  (in-kom-men'ifl-rit-iix 

adv     Mot  In  equal  or  due  meaiura  or  pro- 
' * ■  (in-kom-raatfaa-rit- 


Enoinmilwdhie  (In-kom-i 
K  not,  earn.  with,  and 


HKittaJ    Incin- 
tnutnaOj  mixed. 


ch,cAaln;      eh.  Be  lodt;     g.fo;      J,^;      t,  Fr.  b 


w,  trig;    whitiMg;    th,  tnra.  — See  KIT. 
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IKCOMFREHBNSIBELITT 


Uuxmuilixture  (in-kom-miks'tOr),  n.  [Pre- 
tkx  itit  not  and  eommixture.]  A  ttate  of 
being  onmixed. 

Inoommodatet  (in-kom'm6-d&t),  v.t  pret. 
A  pp.  incommodated;  ppr.  iiieommodating. 
[L.  ineomtnodo,  incammodatum.  from  in- 
commodtu,  inconvenient— in,  not,  and  com- 
inodM.  convenient  See  Commodious]  To 
incommode.  *  Incommodated  with  a  resty 
horaa'    Bv.  HalL 

Inoommodatloil  (in-kom'md-d&^ahon),  n. 
State  of  being  incommodated  or  incom- 
moded. 

InoommodA  (ln*kom-mddO^  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
ituomrnoded;  ppr.  incommoding.  (Fr.  in- 
eammoder;  L.  vneomnwdOt  to  be  troublesome 
to  any  one.  See  Imoommodatb.]  To  give 
tnoonvenience  to;  to  give  trouble  to;  to  dis- 
turb or  molest;  to  worry;  to  put  out;  as, 
visits  of  strangers  at  unseasonable  hours  inr 
commode  a  family. 

Temporal  preuum  and  adversities  .  .  .  mav 
toiBctimes  inamuHode  the  man,  yet  can  never  reach 
theaaint  Sotah. 

Str.  To  disoommpde,  disturb,  trouble,  mo- 
lest, inconvenience,  worry. 

TyiCfflffWKMtf^fTltt  (in-icom-mdd^ent).  n. 
The  act  of  incommoding,  or  state  of  being 
faicomoKMled;  inconvenience.    Cheyne. 

InoommodlOUl  (in-kom-md'di-usX  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not  and  commodious,]  Not  commodi- 
ous :  inconvenient ;  tending  to  incommode; 
not  affording  ease  or  advantage;  unsuitable; 
giving  trouble;  annoying. 

I  mny  safely  sav  that  all  the  ostentation  of  our 
srondees  is  Just  Ulce  a  train,  of  no  use  in  the  world, 
but  horribly  cumbersome  and  incemmodunu. 

Cmfer. 

Inooilllliodloualy  (in-kom-md'di-us-li),  adt. 
In  an  incommodious  manner;  inconveni- 
ently; unsuitably. 

Inoonunodioasness  (in-kom-mO'di-us-nes), 
n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  in- 
commodious; inconvenience;  unsuitable- 
nesB. 

InoonilllOdltyt  (in-kom-mod'l-ti).n.  [L.  t»< 
cammiodAUu.  See  Incommodate.]  lucon- 
yenience;  trouble;  disadvantage.  'The  in- 
oommodHits  ...  of  usury.'  Bacon.  'A great 
itteommodity  to  the  body.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

InoommimicabllltF  (in-kom-m(i'ni-ka-biP- 
i-ti ),  n.  [  From  incommunicable.  ]  The 
qnslity  of  being  incommunicable,  or  incap- 
able of  being  imparted  to  another. 

Inoommunicabie  (in-kom-mO'ni-ka-bl),  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  communicable.]  1.  Not 
communicable ;  incapable  of  being  commu- 
nicated, told,  or  imparted  to  others. 

One  supreme  excellency,  which  was  incommttm- 
tmdU  to  any  creature.  Stilling/te«t. 

tiuommunicabU  revelations  of  the  divine  love. 

South. 

2.  Uncommunicative.    [Rare.] 

About  the  Essays  or  Colloquies  I  can  tell  nothings 
Murray  bein^  incotntnunicabU.  SvutJuy. 

InoQmmuiilcableiieMOn-kom-mfi'ni-ka-bl- 

nes),  n.    Ineonimunicability. 
Incommimicably  ( in-  kom-mfi'  ni-ka  •  bli  X 

adt.    In  a  manner  not  to  be  imparted  or 

communicated. 
Inoommnnlcatedt  (in-kom-ma'ni-kit-edx 

a,  [Prefix  in,  not  and  emnmunicaied.]  Not 

communicated  or  imparted. 

Excellences,  so  far  as  we  know,  incommuHicated 
to  any  creature.  Dr.  H.  More. 

InoomxmmloatingKin-kom-mQ'ni-k&t-ing). 

a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and  communieating.] 
Having  no  communion  or  intercourse  wuh 
each  other;  as,  an  administration  in  inoom- 
munioating  hands.  Ualet. 
InoommunicatlTe  ( in-kom-mfi'ni-ki-tiv  X 
a.  [Prefix  in,  nut,  and  communicative.] 
1.  Not  communicative:  not  free  or  apt  to 
impart  to  others  in  conversation.— 2.  Not 
disposed  to  hold  communion,  fellowship,  or 
iiitercoorse  with.  'The  Chinese  ...  an 
incommunicative  nation.'    Ooodrich. 

Inoommimicatiyely  (in-kom-raQ'ni-k&-tiv- 

U).  adv.    In  an  incommunicative  manner. 

Inoommnnlcatiyeness  rin-kom-roO'ui-ki- 
tiv-nesX  n  The  quality  of  being  incommu- 
nicative. 

Inoommutatimty  ( hikom-matabiriti X 
tk  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  in- 
commutable. 

Inoommutable  (In-kom-mfif  a-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not  and  commutalUe.  ]  Not  oommut- 
able;  incapable  of  being  exchanged  with 
another. 

Inoommutatdeneu  (in-kom-mfit'a-bl-nesX 
n.    Incommutability. 

Inoommutaldy  ( in-kom-mfif a-bli  X  f^dv. 
Without  reciprocal  change. 

Incompact,  Incempacted  (tn-kom-pakf. 
in-kom-pakt'edX  a.    [Prefix  in,  not,  and 


eompaet.]  Not  compact;  not  having  the 
paru  firmly  united;  not  solid. 
Incomparable  (in-kom'pa-ra-blX  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not«  and  comparaJble.]  Not  comparable; 
admitting  of  no  comparison  with  others; 
without  a  match,  rival,  or  peer;  unequalled; 
tx«nscendent 

Her  words  do  show  her  wit  intom/arabit.  SMaJt. 

A  new  hjrpothesis  .  .  .  which  hath  the  incomer' 
abU  Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  a  patron.     tVarburton. 

Incomparableness  ( i  n-kom'pa-ra-bl-nes  X 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  incompar- 
able; excellence  bevond  comparison. 

Incomparably  (in-kom'pa-ra-bli),  adv.  In 
an  incomparable  manner;  bevond  compari- 
son; without  competition;  in  the  highest 
degree;  as,  Newton  was  iivcomvaroJbly  the 
greatest  philosopher  the  Knglish  nation  had 
produced. 

There  are  the  heads  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Faust- 
inas, and  Marcus  Aurelius,  all  inccmfarabty  well 
cut.  Addison, 

Incomparedt  (in-kom-pardO.  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not.  and  compared.]  Not  matched;  peerless. 
'That  Mantuan  poet's  ineompared  spirit' 
Spenter, 

IncompaBBlont  (in-kom-pa'shonX  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  compcueion.]  Want  of  compas- 
sion or  pity. 

We  are  full  of  incomfMssion  ...  we  have  little 
fellow-feeling  of  their  griefs.  Sanderson. 

Incompassionate  (in-kom-pa'shon-&tX  a> 
(Prefix  in,  not,  and  compasnonate.]  Not 
compassionate;  void  of  compassion  or  pity; 
destitute  of  tenderness.    Sherburne. 

IncompasBlonately  (in-kom-pa'shon-it-IiX 
adv.  In  an  incompassionate  manner;  with- 
out pity  or  tenderness. 

Incompaasionatanesi  (in-kom-pa'shon-it- 
nesX  n.  Want  of  compassion  or  pity. 
Granger. 

IncompatiblUty  (in-kom-pat1-bil''i-tiX  n. 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  incompat- 
ible; inconsistency;  irreconcllableness. 

He  overcame  that  natural  incctn^trtibility,  which 
hath  been  noted  between  the  vulgar  and  the  sove- 
reign favour.  IVatton. 

Incompatible  ( in-kom-pat'i-bl  \a.  [  Prefix 
itx,  not  and  compatHble.]  1.  Not  compiatible ; 
incapable  of  subsisting,  being  possessed,  or 
being  madtf  to  accord  with  something  else; 
incapable  of  harmonizing;  as,  persons  of 
incompatible  tempers. 

To  have  effected  that  would  have  required  a 
strength  and  obduracy  of  character  incompatible 
with  his  meek  and  innocent  nature.  Southey. 

2.  In  chem.  incapable  of  coexisting  in  the 
same  solution  without  mutual  decomi>osi- 
tion  or  other  chemical  action  on  each  other. 
8.  In  med.  not  suitable  to  be  prescribed  to- 
gether in  the  same  formula,  as  being  liable, 
when  brought  together,  to  chemical  change, 
or  as  possessing  opposite  medicinal  qu^i- 
ties;  as,  iixcompatiMe  medicines.— /tteom- 
natihle  terms,  in  logic,  terms  which  cannot 
both  be  affirmed  of  one  subject— /ncom- 
patible,  Ineonsietent,  Incongruous.  Things 
are  incompatible  when  they  cannot  be  har- 
moniously loined,  or  made  to  act  together 
or  side  bv  side;  inconsistent,  when  they  can- 
not be  adjusted  to  each  other  in  accordance 
with  some  standard,  so  as  to  render  a 
union  improper  or  wrong;  incongruous, 
when  they  are  not  suited  to  each  other,  so 
that  their  union  is  unbecombig,  or  creates 
a  feeling  of  strangeness  or  astonishment' 
Habitual  levity  is  incompatible  with  the  per- 
manent usefulness  of  a  clergjrman;  inconsis- 
tent with  his  ordination  vows :  and  incon- 
gruous with  his  profession.— Stn.  Inconsis- 
tent, incongruous,  unsuitable,  discordant, 
disagreeing,  irreconcilable. 

Incompatfl)le  (in-kom-pat1-blX  n.  One  of 
two  or  more  things  which  cannot  coexist; 
as.  in  chem,  one  of  two  or  more  salts  or 
otner  substances  which  cannot  be  united  in 
solution  without  decomposition  or  chemical 
change. 

Incompatlbleness  (in-kom-patl-bl-nesX  n. 
Incompatibility. 

Incompatibly  (in-kom-pat1-b1iX  adv.  In  an 
incompatible  manner;  inconsistently;  incon- 
gruously. 

Incompensable (inkom-pen'sa-blX  a,  [Pre- 
fix in,  not.  and  compensable.]  Not  compens- 
able; incapable  of  being  recompensed. 

Incompetence,  Incompetency  (in-kom'p^ 

tens.  in-kom'p$-ten-siX  n.  [I*reflx  »n,  not,  and 
competence,  competency.]  1.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  incompetent;  want  of 
competence;  inability,  either  physical,  mo- 
ral, or  intellectual;  disqualification;  incapa- 
city ;  insufficiency :  inadequacy ;  as,  the  in- 
competency ctf  infants  or  idiots;  the  incom- 


petency of  the  eyes  to  disr»tm  the  motton*  ot 
the  heavenly  bodiea.— 2.  In  lai0,(a^  want  of 
competency  or  legal  fitness  to  be  beard  or 
admitted  as  a  witness,  or  to  sit  or  act  as  a 
juror,  in  the  trial  of  a  cause.  (6)  The  state 
of  a  judge  who  cannot  take  cogmzancc  of  a 
cause  brought  before  him;  want  of  juriadie- 
tion. 

Incompetent  (in-kom'p6-tentX  «.  [Preflz 
in,  not,  and  annpetent]  Not  competent:  <a) 
wain  ting  adequate  strength,  power,  capacity, 
means,  qualifications,  oc  ;  unable  ;  inca^ 
able;  inadequate.  '  Incompetent  U)  periona 
the  duties  of  the  place.'    Maeaulay. 

Perhaps  laymen,  with  equal  advantages  of  , 
and  knowledge,  are  not  the  most  iMtom/etemt  jwlRi 
of  sacred  things.  " 


(M  Wanting  the  legal  or  constitutional  oisa' 
lificationa;  as,  a  person  convicted  of  pefjnry 
is  an  incompetent  witness  in  a  court  ctf  law 
or  equity,  (c)  Not  permissible  or  admissible; 
Ivinff  outside  one's  capacity,  power,  or 
right;  unauthorized;  as,  such  a  defence  waa 
incompetent. 

Incompetently  (in-kom'p6-tent-IiX  adv.  In 
an  incompetent  manner ;  insufficiently ;  in- 
adequately; not  suitably. 

Incompeubllltyt  (in-kom-peta-bin-tlX  n. 
IncompatiblUty.    Sir  M.  Hale, 

Incompetible  t(in-kom-pefi-blXa.  Incom- 
patible.   Hammond. 

Incomplete  (in-kom-plSf  X  a-  [Prefix  ms. 
not,  and  complete.]  Not  complete;  noc 
finished:  imperfect;  defective.— /neomplpte 
flower,  m  bot.  a  flower  which  wants  the 
calyx  or  corolla  or  \)oi\\.—lnoompl«ie  eqwm- 
tion,  in  math,  an  equation  some  of  wboae 
terms  are  wanting;  or  one  in  which  the 
coefficient  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  i 
of  the  unknown  quantity  is  equal  to  0. 

Incompletely  ( in-kom-pl^tOi ).  adv.  In  an 
incomplete  manner;  imperfectly. 

Incompleteness  (in-kom-pl6t'netX  n.  An 
unfinished  state ;  imperf ectness ;  defective^ 
ness. 

Incompletion  (in-kom-pK'shonX  n.  In- 
completeness. 

Incomplex  (in-kom'pIeksX  a,  [Prefix  m, 
not.  and  complex,]  Not  complex;  ancoo- 
pounded;  simple. 

Incompliablet  (in-kom-pIFa-blX  a.  [Pivflx 
tn,  not,  and  eomplutble.]  Not  dlspoaed  to 
comply.    Mountagu. 

Inconmliance  (in-kom-piransX  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  complianee,]  The  quality  of 
being  incompliant;  the  act  of  not  comply- 
ing; refusal  or  failure  to  comply;  unyielaing 
temper  or  constitution. 

Consider  the  vast  disproportion  between  the  wnra 
Inconveniences  that  can  attend  our  tmcom/fuifnT 
with  men,  and  the  eternal  dtspkasure  of  an  olendeJ 
Cod.  A^vrr. 

Self-conceit  produces  peevishness  and  twtomfUt- 
atiee  of  himiour  in  things  lawful  and  ittdifferent. 

TUtotsom. 

Incompliant  (in-kom-pU'ant).  a.  [Prefix  ia. 
not  ftud  compUanL  ]  Not  compliant ;  un- 
yielding to  reauest  or  solicitation:  not  dis- 
posed to  comply. 

InconmliantlyCin-kom-pD'ant-liXMNL  Not 
compliantly. 

Incomposedt  (in-kom-pOzd'X  a,  [Prefix  m. 
not,  and  composed.]  Not  ocmipoaed;  dis- 
ordered; disturbed. 

Thus  Satan;  and  him  thus  the  anarch  old. 
With  faltering  speech  and  visage  mctm^rmd, 
Answer'd.  Mitlom 

Incomposednesst  (in-kom-pte'ed-neaX  »^ 
The  sutte  of  being  incomposed ;  want  vi 
comi>osure. 

Incompoeite  (in-kom'poz-ItX  a.  [Prefix  m, 
not  and  composite.]  Not  composite;  on- 
compotmded;  simple.  — /neom|>o«i£«  itsna- 
bers.  Same  as  Prime  Numbers,   See  Pmuk. 

Incompossibility  ( in-kom-pos ' si-binu X 
n.  [Prefix  in.  not.  and  composs^iUty.  ]  The 
quality  of  being  incompossible;  incapability 
of  joint  existence;  inconsistency  witn  some- 
thing.    [Bare.] 

The  two  different  meanings  afford,  bewvrer.  m 
many  cases,  two  different  results,  as  well  in  the  tvia- 
ticn  of  Incompossibiitty  as  in  the  relation  of  (iiwiai 
diate)  Inference.  Sir  W.  HamuOom. 

Incompossible  (in-kom-pos'si-blX  a  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  composviM*.]  Not  posaible 
to  be  or  subsist  with  sometliing  else;  incap- 
able of  Joint  existence;  incompatibla.  [Uasr,  ] 

It  may  weO  be  that  a  denial  is  supported  oaly  by 
one  or  other  of  two  incom/ossiHo  cootrarics. 

Str  /#'.  Hamittom 

Inoomprehenset  Qn-kom'pr6-bens^  a  In- 
comprehensible. '/neomprvAtffusinTlrtna.* 
Marston. 

Inoomprehensibilltar  (in-ko«n'pt«-b«a'sl- 
biri-ti).  n.    The  quality  of  being  inoomprv- 
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■Ible;  Incupable  ot  being  ihnken.    Bp.  Rey- 
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EOWBdattMble  (In-kon-detiCa-hl).  a.  [Pre- 
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2.  t  Inconsiderable.  '  A  little  incontideraU 
peece  of  bran.'  Ed.  Terry  (1066).— Srv. 
Thooghtleae,  heedless,  carelesiL  imprudent, 
indiscreet,  inoautioos,  injudicious,  rash, 
hasty. 

Tnnonilditramy  (in.kon-sid'«r<4t-llX  adv. 
In  an  inconsiderate  manner;  without  due 
consideration  or  regard  to  consequences; 
heedlessly;  carelessly;  rashly;  imprudently. 

IiiooiislderatenMt(in-kon-sid'6r-&t-nes),  tk 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  inconsid- 
erate; want  of  due  regard  to  consequences; 
carelessness;  thoughtlessness;  inadvertence; 
inattention;  imprudence. 

Inooniideratloxi  (in-kon-sid'Ar-a'^shonX  n. 
(PreUz  in,  not,  and  eontideroHon]  Want  of 
due  consideration;  want  of  thought;  inat- 
tention to  consequences. 

St.  Gregory  reckons  oncleanoeM  to  be  the  parent 
of  blindness  of  mind,  i'tucnrideratipH,  precimtancy 
or  giddiness  in  actions,  and  self-love.    yer.  Taylor. 

InoonilBteiu7,  Diooiiiisteno6(in-kon-sisf • 
en-si,  in-kon-slst'ens),  n.  (PreiSz  in,  not^ 
and  tontUieneu^  ooiwutenM.]  The  condition 
or  quality  of  oeing  inconsistent :  (a)  such 
opposition  or  disagreement  as  that  one  pro- 
position infers  the  negation  of  the  other; 
such  contrariety  between  things  that  both 
cannot  subsist  together ;  opposition  or  dis- 
cordance in  the  nature  of  things. 

If  a  man  would  register  all  his  opinions  upon  lore, 
politics,  religion,  and  learning,  what  a  bunole  of  im. 
consistencitt  and  contradictions  would  appear  at 
last  I  Swift, 

(6)  Absurdity  in  argument  or  narration; 
ailment  or  narrative  where  one  part  de- 
stroys the  other;  self-contradiction,  (o)  In- 
congruity in  action  or  conduct;  want  of 
agreement  or  uniformity;  unsteadiness; 
cnangeableness. 

Mutability  of  temper,  and  iHcensistenfy  with  our* 
selres,  is  the  greatest  weakness  of  human  nature. 

Addison. 

Xnoonslstent  (in-kon-sist'ent),  a.  [Prefix  tn. 
not.  and  con»iiUnL\  Not  consistent:  (a) 
irreconcilable  in  conception  or  in  fact;  con- 
trary; contradictory;  discordant;  incompa- 
tible; incongmous;  not  suitable. 

Wisdom  and  virtue  are  far  from  being  inconsistent 
with  politeness  and  good  humour.  Addison. 

(6)  Not  exhibiting  uniformity  of  sentiment, 
conduct,  steadiness  to  principle,  or  the  like; 
at  variance;  fickle;  changeable;  as,  men  are 
often  incon»Utent  with  themselves ;  incon- 
giiUnt  in  behaviour  or  in  one's  opinions. — 
Incompatible,  IneonnstetU,  IneonaruouM. 
See  IMCOMPATIBLB.— Stn.  Incompatible,  in- 
congruous, irreconcilable,  discordant,  re- 
pugnant, contradictory. 
Inoontlstently  (in-kon-sist'ent-UX  odv.  In 
an  inconsistent  manner;  incongruously; 
with  self-contradiction;  without  steadiness 
or  uniformity. 

As  this  is  the  only  crime  in  which  your  leading  poll- 
ticiaan  could  have  acted  inconsistently.       Bnrkt.    . 

Inoon^stanUieBSt  (in-kon-sisfent-nesX  n. 
Inconsistency. 

InoonilltlXlg  t  (in-kon-sisfing).  a.  Incon- 
sistent.   Dryden. 

InoonsolAble  (in-kon-sdlVblX  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  eonsoUMe.]  Not  consolable; 
incapable  of  being  consoled;  grieved  beyond 
susceptibility  of  comfort 

Her  women  will  represent  to  me  that  she  is  ineon' 
jo/atU  by  reason  of  my  unkindness.         Addison. 

Inooniolableneu  (in-kon-s6ra-bl-nesX  n. 

state  of  being  inconsolable. 
Inconsolably  (in-kon-sdra-bUX  adv.    In  a 

manner  or  a^ree  that  does  not  admit  of 

consolation. 

Inoomonanoe,  Inoonionanoy  (in-kon'so- 
nans,  in-kon'so-nan-dX  n.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
And  oonionanee,eon»onanci/.]  Disagreement; 
inconsistency;  want  of  hannony;  discord- 
ance. 

Xnoomonant  On-kon'sO-nant),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not.  and  consonant]  Not  consonant  or 
agreeing;  inconsistent;  discordant 

Inoonsonantly  (in-kon'sd-nant-U),  adv.  In- 
consistently; discordantly. 

Incontplcnons  (in-kon-spik^fi-us),  a.  [Pre- 
fix tn.  not.  and  eonspieiwuM.]  Not  conspi- 
cuous or  readllv  discernible;  obscure;  not  to 
be  easily  perceived  by  the  sight ;  hardly  to 
be  noticed. 

I]i0onspl0U0U8ly(in-kon-spik'fi-us-liX  adv. 
In  an  incon.spicuous  manner. 

InconsploaouaneM  (in-kon-spik'a-us-nesX 
n.    State  of  being  inconspicuous. 

InooilBtanoe,t  n.    inconstancy.    Chatieer. 

Inconstancy  (in-kon'stan-siX  91.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  conatancy;  L.  incongtantia.  See 
CoifSTANCT.  ]  1.  The  qualitv  of  being  incon- 
stant; mutability  or  instability  of  temper  or 
affection;  unsteadiness;  fickleness. 
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Irresolution  on  the  schemes  of  life  which  offer  to 
our  choice,  and  inconstamy  in  pursuing  them,  are 
the  greatest  causes  of  all  our  unhappiness.  Addison. 

8.  Want  of  sameness  or  uniformity;  dissim- 
ilitude. '  Ineonttaney  and  confuuon  ...  in 
their mixturesor combinations.'  Woodward. 

Inconstant  (in-kon'stant),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  constant;  L.  ineon»tan»,  ¥r.  ineonstant) 
1.  Not  constant;  subject  to  change  of 
opinion,  inclination,  or  purpose:  not  firm 
in  resolution;  unsteisdy;  fickle;  capridous: 
said  of  persons;  as.  ineotistant  in  love  or 
friendship.— 2.  Mutable;  changeable;  vari- 
able: saia  of  things.  'The  inconstaTU  moon.' 
Shak.—Sin.  Mutable,  fickle,  volatile,  capri- 
cious, unsteady,  unstable,  vacillating,  un- 
settled, wavering,  changeable,  variable. 

Inoonftant(in-kon'8tantXn.  A  thing  which 
is  not  constant;  a  tiling  which  may  be 
present  or  absent,  or  may  increase  or  de- 
crease; a  variable. 

Let  us  eliminate  the  inconsbtnts.  and  considering 
the  human  being  merely  as  a  covetous  machine,  ex- 
amine br  what  ubour.  purchase,  and  sale  the  greatest 
accumulative  result  in  wealth  is  obtainable.  Jtuskin. 

Inconstantly  (in-kon'stant-UX  adv.  In  an 
inconstant  manner;  not  steadily. 

Inconsamable  (in-kon-sfim'a-blX  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  conswrnoMe.]  Not  consumable; 
incapable  of  being  wasted  or  spent 

Inconsomaldy  (in-kon-sfim'a-bliX  adv.  So 
as  to  be  inconsumable. 

Inconsnmmate  (in-kon-sum'&tX  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not.  and  wntummate.]  Not  consum- 
mate; not  finished;  not  complete.  'Conspi- 
racies and  inconiummais  attempts.'    HaU. 

Inconsiimniateness  (in-kon-sum'it-nesX  n. 
state  of  being  inconsununate  or  incomplete. 

InconsumpUUet  (in-kon-sumt'i-t>lX  a.  [L. 
prefix  tn,  not.  and  eontumo,  eontumptum, 
to  consume.]  Incapable  of  being  consumed; 
not  to  be  spent  wasted,  or  destroyed  by 
fire.    Sir  K.  Digbv. 

Incontaminate  (in-kon-tamln-&tX  a.  [Pre- 
fix tn,  not,  and  contaminate.]  Not  conta- 
ndnated;  not  adulterated;  pure.    Moore. 

Incontamlnateness  (in-kon-tam'ln-at-nesX 
n.    Uncorrupted  state. 

Incontentataont  (in - kon-tent-& " shon ).  n. 
[Prefix  in,  not.  and  content]  State  of  being 
not  content  or  discontented;  discontent; 
dissatisfaction.    Ooodwin. 

Xncontestablll^  (in-kon-tesra-bU'ltiX  n. 
The  state  or  qualitv  of  being  incontestable. 

IncontestaUle  (in-kon-test'a-blX  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  contestable.]  Not  contestable; 
not  to  be  disputed;  not  admitting  debate; 
too  clear  to  be  controverted;  incontrover- 
tible; as,  incontestable  evidence,  truth,  or 
facts.  '  An  evident  and  incontestable  proof 
of  a  Deity.'  X^odr«.—SYN.  Incontrovertible, 
indisputable,  irrefragable,  undeniable,  un- 
questionablei  indubitable. 

IncontestaUeness  (in-kon-tesfa-bl-nesXn. 
Quality  of  being  incontestable. 

Inoontestably  (in-kon-tesf  a-bli).  adv.  In 
an  uncontestable  manner ;  in  a  manner  to 

Sreclude  debate;  indisputably;  incontrover- 
ibly;  indubitably. 
Incontested  (in-kon-tesf edX  a.  Uncontest- 
ed.   Addison. 

Xncontlgnous  (in-kon-tig'ausX  a.    [Prefix 
tn,  not,  and  contiauous.]    Not  contiguous; 
not  adjoining;  not  touching;  separate. 
XnconUfaonsly  (in-kon-t&'Q-usli)  adv. 
Not  contiguously;  separately.     Wright 

Incontinence,  Incontinengr  (inkon'ti- 
nens.  in-kon'ti-nen-si).  n.  [Prefix  tn.  not, 
and  continence;  L  incontinentia,  Fr.  incon- 
tinence. See  COMTIKSNCE.]  Incapacity  to 
hold  back  or  restrain:  (a)  want  of  restraint 
of  the  passions  or  appetites,  especially  sexual 
desire;  free  or  illegal  indulgence  of  lust; 
lewdness. 

This  is  my  defence ; 
I  pleas'd  myself.  I  shunn'd  mconttncuce.    Dryden. 

(b)  In  med.  the  inability  of  any  of  the  ani- 
mal organs  to  restrain  discbarges  of  their 
contents,  so  that  the  discharges  are  invol- 
untarv. 

Incontinent  (in-kon'ti-nentX  a.  [Prefix  tn, 
not,  and  continent.]  Not  continent:  (a)  not 
restraininff  the  passions  or  appetites,  par- 
ticularly the  sexual  appetite;  indulging  lust 
without  restraint  or  in  violation  of  law;  un- 
chaste; lewd,  (b)  In  med.  unable  to  re- 
strain natural  discharges  or  evacuations. 

Incontinent  (in-kon'u-nent).  adv.  Incon- 
tinently; instantly;  immediately. 

And  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent.         SJUiJt. 
Unto  the  place  they  came  incontinent.     Sfenser. 

Incontinent  (in-kon'ti-nent).  n.  One  who 
indulges  the  sexual  passion  unduly;  one  who 
is  unchaste.  *0^d  xnconHinsntV  B.  Jonson. 
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Incontinently  (in-kon'ti-nent-UX  a<f«.  In 
an  incontinent  manner:  (a)  without  due  re- 
straint of  the  passions  or  appetites;  m- 
chastely.  (h)  Immediately:  instantly;  lod- 
denly;  fminwith;  at  once. 

I  win  incontinent^  drown  mysdf.  Shmk. 

Immediately  he  sent  word  to  Athens  that  he  wonfct 
incontinently  come  hither  with  a  host  of  men. 

Goldyng. 

Incontracted  (in-kon-trakt'edX  a.  [Prefix 
tn,  not.  and  oonfractsd]  Not  contracted; 
not  shortened. 

IncontroUableCin-kon-trdl'a-blXa.  [Prefix 
tn.  not,  and  oontrMtMs.  ]  Not  cootrouable: 
incapable  of  being  controlled;  that  cannot 
be  restrained  or  governed;  uncontrollable. 
'/ncon^roUoMe  lord  of  Rome.'    Soindys. 

IncontroUably  (hi-kon-trdra-bliX  adx.  In 
a  manner  that  admits  of  no  contit^ 

Incontroyertiblllly  (in-kon'ti«-v«rt1-htr- 
i-UX  n.    State  of  being  incontrovertible. 

Incontroyertlble  (in-kon'tr6-v«rtn-blX  a. 
[Prefix  tn.  not.  and  controvertObU.]  Not  con- 
trovertible; too  clear  or  certain  to  admit  of 
dispute  or  controversy  —Stn.  Incontestable, 
indisputable,  irrefragable,  undeniable,  qih 
questionable,  indubitable. 

Incontroyertlblenes8(in-kon'tr6-v«rf1-bl- 
nes),  n.    State  of  being  incontrovertible. 

mcontrovertibly  (in-kon'tr&-v«rt*ibliX 
adv.  In  a  manner  or  to  a  degree  that  pre- 
cludes debate  or  controversy. 

InconTenlence  (in-kon-vd'ni-ensX  n.  [Pre- 
fix tn,  not^  and  oonvenimce.  ]  1.  'The  quidlty 
of  bemg  inconvenient;  want  of  convenience; 
unfitness;  unsuitableness;  inexpedience;  aa. 
the  inoonvenients  of  this  arrangement  waa 
manifest  —  2.  That  which  incommodes  or 
gives  trouble  or  uneasiness;  disadvantage; 
anything  that  disturbs  quiet,  impedes  proe- 
perity.  or  increases  the  dilBcul^  of  actioii 
or  success. 

Man  is  liable  to  a  great  many  inctnvenieneu  every 
moment  TtUotson. 

Inconvenience  (In-kon-vS'nl-ensX  v.t  To 
put  to  inconvenience;  to  incommode. 

Inconyeniency  (in-kon-vd'ni-en-siX  n^  In- 
convenience (which  seeX 

Inconvenient  (in-kon-vd'ni-entX  a.  [Prefix 
tn,  not.  and  convenient,  ]  Not  convenient:  (a) 
incommodious;  unsuitable;  disadvantage- 
ous; giving  trouble  or  uneasiness;  increaa- 
ing  the  duficulty  of  progress  or  sncccn; 
causing  embarrassment;  inopportune;  as,  an 
inconvenient  dress  or  garment;  an  fnooM- 
venietU  house;  inconvenient  customs;  an  m- 
convenient  arrangement  of  busin 


The  principal  sum  might  be  called  for  at  an  tfMcMs- 
venient  time.  Sir  IV.  Scott, 

(f>)  Unfit;  unsuitable;  inexpedient;  as,  laws 
tn^onventetit  for  particular  men.  Hooker.— 
Stn.  Incommodious,  unsuitable,  disadvan- 
tageous, troublesome,  cumbrous,  cnmbw- 
some,  embarrassing,  inopportune,  objec- 
tionable. 

Inconveniently  (in-kon-vi'ni-ent-liX  adv. 
In  an  inconvoment  manner;  unauitamy;  in- 
commodiously; unseasonably. 

Inconversable  (in-kon-v«rs'a-blX  A.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  conversable.]  Not  conversable; 
not  inclined  to  free  conversation;  incom- 
municative; unsocial;  reserved. 

Inconversant  (in-kon'vtrs-antX  a.  [Prefix 
tn.  not,  and  eonversatU.  ]  Not  convamnt; 
not  familiar;  not  versed. 

Though  himself  not  inconversmnt  with  these.  Iw 
did  not  perceive  of  what  utiUty  they  could  be. 

Sir  If'.  Hmmittom. 

Inconvertibility  (inkon-v«rf i-bU'n-tiX  n. 

The  quality  of  being  inconvertible;  incapa- 
bility of  being  converted  into  or  exchaMed 
for  something  else;  as.  the  inconvertOmiiM 
of  bank-notes  or  other  currency  into  gold 
or  silver. 

Inconvertible  (In-kon-v«rt'i-blX  a,  [Prefix 
tn.  not.  and  convertibU.]  Not  convotible; 
incapable  of  being  converted  into  or  ex- 
changed for  sometning  elie;  as,  one  metal 
is  ineonvertil}U  into  another;  bank-notes  are 
sometimes  iiieonvertihU  into  specie. 

Inconvertibleness  (in-kon-vtetl-bl-neaX  n. 

Inconvertibility. 
Inconvertibly  (in-kon-v«rt'i-bllX  atts.    8o 

as  not  to  be  convertible  or  transmntable. 
Diconviotedness  <in-kon-vikt'ed-neaX  n. 

[Prefix  tn.  not.  oonvt^tsd.  and  term,  nsss,  dt» 

noting  state,  quality,  likeneaa.  ^bc]    State 

of  being  not  convicted, 
mconvincible  (in-kon-vins1-bIX  a.    [Prefix 

tn,  not.  and  convineSbU.  ]    Not  coovlncible; 

incapable  of  being  convinced;  not  c^mUo 

of  conviction. 

None  are  ao  incmvineiUe  as  your  half-wiitvd 
people.  U^.  H.  Mi* 


Fite.  far.  fat.  fiill;       nA,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ti,  8c.  absiae;     J,  Sc  ff» 
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InooSTllieildyCin-kon-Tiiii'i-bU).  adv.  In  % 

nuumer  not  MmitUng  of  oonriciioiL  Sir  T, 

Brownt. 
Inoonyt  (in-kon'lX  o.    [Perfaapt  from  fn, 

and  eont  to  know.]    ArtleM;  pretty;  c|eli- 

cate. 
O  my  troth,  mod  tweet  jests!  most  imcmy  vulgar 

My  tw«et  ounce  of  man's  Seth  I  my  imc0my_U^. 

Imwrpondt  (In-kor'po-ralX  a.  [PkAx  ^. 
not,  and  eorporal.]  Not  conaitting  of  mat- 
ter or  body;  immaterial;  Incorporeal  'The 
iiioofyoroialr.*    Sheik. 

iBOOrpormll^  (in-kor-po-rari-tl).  n.  The 
qoaliCy  of  beuig  incorporal;  immateriality; 
inoorporeality. 

laoorpoimllyt  (in-kor'po-ral-UX  adv.  With- 
oat  matter  or  a  body;  immaterially;  incor- 
poreally. 

Inoorporate  (inkor'po.rfttX  a.  [Preflz  in, 
not,  and  corporat§.]  L  Not  consisting  of 
matter;  not  having  a  material  bodv.  [Rare.] 
'  Things  inrisible  and  inMrvoraU.  BaUigh. 
2.  Not  corporate;  not  existing  as  a  corpora- 
tion; as,  an  ineorporats  bank. 

Inoorporate  (inkoi^po-ritX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
incorporated;  ppr.  tneorporating.  [L.  in- 
eorporo,  i$teorporatum—int  into,  and  earjp>*t$t 
eorporit,  a  body.]  To  form  into  or  unite 
witn  a  body:  (a)  to  combine  or  mix  as  dif- 
ferent ingndients  Into  <Mie  mass;  as,  to  <n- 
eorporate  drugs.  (6)  To  unite  with  a  body, 
substance,  or  mass  already  formed;  to  com- 
bine into  a  structure  or  organisation;  to 
tmite  intimateljr;  as,  to  incorporaU  copper 
with  silver;  to  incorporaU  plagiarisms  into 
one's  work. 

The  Romans  did  not  subdue  a  country  to  put  the 
Inhabitants  to  6re  and  sword,  but  to  mctr/^rutt  tbcm 
into  their  own  community.  Addis0m. 

(e)To  place  in  a  body;  to  give  material  form 

to;  to  incarnate;  to  embody. 

The  idolaters  who  worshipped  their  imacet  as  fods 
supposed  some  spirit  to  be  iMct>rf»rattd  therein. 

Staiitu[/ltet, 

('0  To  form  into  a  corporation  or  body  poU- 
t  c;  to  constitute  into  a  body,  composed  of 
o'le  or  more  individuals,  with  the  quality 
of  perpetual  existence  or  succession;  as, 
to  xnMrpmaU  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  or 
town;  to  ineorvorate  a  bank,  a  railwi^  com- 
pany, and  the  like. 

Incorporate  (lD-korl>o-ritX  v.l  To  unite 
so  as  to  make  a  part  of  another  body;  to  be 
mixed  or  blended;  to  grow  into:  usually 
followed  by  with. 

Painters'  colours  and  ashes  do  better  imepr^rat* 
iviM  oil  Bacfm. 

Inoorporate  (In-kor'po-rfttX  a.     Incorpor- 
ated; united  in  one  body;  mixed;  conjoined; 
associated.    '/noMTiorato  friends.'    Shak. 
A  ftlteenth  part  of  silver  ine^rftnUt  with  «>ld. 

Death  and  I 
Am  found  eternal  and  inc*rf0rmlt  both.    UUttn. 

Inoorporated  (in-kor'po-r&t-edX  p.  and  a. 
BUxea  or  united  in  one  body;  associated  in 
the  same  political  body;  existing  as  a  g»- 
poration;  united  in  a  legal  body;  as,  imeor- 
paroled  trades. 

moorporatlon(in-kot'po-ri"shonXn.  LThe 
act  ox  incorporating  or  state  of  being  incor- 
porated; especially:  (a)  The  act  ot  combin- 
ing or  mixing  different  ingredients  into  one 
mass ;  spedflcallv,  in  med.  the  mixture  or 
combination  of  drugs  with  liquids  or  soft 
substances  in  order  to  sive  them  a  certain 
desree  of  consistence,  (o)  The  act  of  uniting 
with  a  body,  substance,  or  mass  already 
formed:  combination  into  a  structure  or  or- 
ganisation: intimate  union;  as,  the  incor- 
poration  of  plagiarisms  in  a  woriL 

la  him  we  actually  are.  by  our  actual  inctirftrm* 
tUm  into  that  society  which  bath  him  for  their  head. 

(6)  The  act  of  placing  in  a  body  or  of  giving 
material  form;  incarnation:  embodiment 
(d)  Formation  of  a  legal  or  political  body  lyy 
the  uni<Mi  of  individuals  constituting  an  ar- 
tificial person.—!  That  which  is  incorpo- 
rated; a  legal  or  political  body  formed  by 
the  union  of  individuals,  constituting  an  ar- 
tificial person  and  having  the  ciqwcity  of 
perpetual  succession. 

InooarporatlTe  (in-kor'po-r&t-ivX  a.  Tend- 
luff  to  inoorporate;  that  incorporates;  spo- 
ol Acally.  in  pMLcL  applied  to  languages,  as 
the  Basque  and  the  languages  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  which  nm  a  whole  phrase 
or  sentence  into  one  word;  thus,  Kupanit  to 
wash,  Aopocvni,  to  wash  hands,  hopoadwni^ 
to  wash  feel  The  elements  used  in  this 
process  of  word-building  are  generally  frag- 
ments of  single  words.  Incorporative  Ian- 
Kuages  are  auo  called  UkUrtala^ve, 
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Inoorporeal  (in-kor-pA^rft-alX  a.  [Prefix  in. 
not.  and  eofvorval.]  Not  corporeal:  (a)  not 
consisting  or  matter;  not  having  a  material 
bodv;  immaterlaL 

Thus  tnfrport«i  spirits  to  smallett  forms 
Reduced  their  shapes  immense.  tiilton. 

»)  In  (aio,  existing  only  in  contemplation  of 
kw;  not  capable  of  actual  vidble  seisin  or 
possession;  intangible.— /neorporM/A^rMfi- 
CaiiMnt  See  Hkiucditamknt.— Stm.  Im- 
material, immateriate.  unsubstantial,  bodi- 
le«,  spiritual,  disembodied,  unbodied. 

Inoorporeallam  (in-kor-pd'r<-al-ixmX  n. 
The  condition  of  ueing  incorporeal;  imma- 
teriality; spiritual  existence  or  nature. 

Incorporealltt  (in-kor-pd'r6-al-istX  n.  One 
who  believes  in  incorporealism. 

IbOOrporeaUM  (in-kor-pd'rft-al-IzX  «.t  or  L 
To  assert  to  be  incorporeal  or  re^trd  as  in- 
corporeal 

Inoorporeally  On-kor-pd'r^-al-liX  adv.  In 
an  incorporeal  manner;  without  body;  im- 
materially. 

Inoorporeltsr(in-kor'p6-r6^i-tlXn.  The  qua- 
lity ox  being  incorporeal;  immateriality. 

Inoorpeet  (b-korpsO,  v.f.  rpreflx  in.  and 
eorpee,  a  body,  a  dead  body.]  To  incor- 
porate. 

He  i^rew  unto  his  seat. 
And  to  such  wondrous  doing  lirooght  his  horse. 
As  he  had  been  iHcrfMd  and  demi-a 


With  the  brave  beast. 


demi-natured 

ShaJt. 


Incorrect  (in-ko-rektO,  a.  [Prefix  tn,  not. 
and  eormMt]  L  Not  correct:  (a)  not  accord- 
ins  to  a  copy  or  model,  or  to  established 
rules;  faulty. 

The  piece,  you  think,  b  iMcrnct.  P9pe. 

(b)  Not  according  to  truth;  as.  an  incorrect 
stateinent,narrauon,or  calculation.— 2.  tNot 
corrected  or  regulated;  not  chastised  into 
proper  obedience. 

It  shows  a  wUl  most  Artvrrvwr  to  heaven.  SMaJk. 
Stn.  Inaccurate,  inexact,  erroneous,  wrong, 
faulty. 

Incorreetiont  (in-ko-rek'shonX  n.  [Prefix 
in,  no^  t*nd  oorreetion.]  Want  of  correc- 
tion. 

The  unbridled  swing  or  itievrrtttitH  of  Ul  natura 
maketh  one  odimis.  Ar$»wgjt  (1661L 

I&oorrectly  (in-ko-rektOIX  adv.  In  an  In- 
correct  manner;  inaccurately;  not  exactly; 
as,  a  writing  ineorrtctly  copied;  testimony 
incorrectly  stated. 

They  would  have  wrote  as  loosely  and  iMC0rrectly 
as  the  philosophers  before  them.  EUu. 

Incorrectneet  (in-ko-rekfnesX  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  incorrect;  want 
of  conformity  to  truth  or  to  a  standard;  in- 
accuracy. 

Incoifeipondenoet    Incorreepondenoy 

(in-ko'r6-spond''ens,  in-ko'r6-spond''en-si).  n. 
[Prefix  in.  not.  and  corretpondenee,  eorre- 
tpondeney.]  Want  of  correspondence;  dis- 
proportion.   CoUridae. 

Incorreepondlnf  (m-ko'rd-spond-ingX  «. 
[Prefix  sn,  not,  and  oorreeponding.]  Not 
corresponding. 

Inoornfltall^  (inko'ri-ji-biri.tiX  n.  In- 
oorrigioleness. 

Inoorrli|ible(in.ko'ri-ji-blXo-  (Prefix  <n, 
not,  vMcomffibU.]  1  Incapable  of  being 
corrected  or  amended.  'An  incorrigibU 
error'  L'E9trange.—%  Bad  beyond  correc- 
tion or  reform;  as,  an  incorriawbte  sinner  or 
drunkard.    *  Incorrigible  tooU.'    Dryden. 

Incorrigible  (in-ko'ri-ji-blX  n.  One  who  it 
had  beyond  correction  or  reform. 

Incorrlclblene8B(in-ko'ri-Ji-bl-nesXn.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  incorrigible  or 
depraved  beyond  correction;  hopeless  de- 
pravity. 

IncorxiSildy  (in-ko'riJi-bliX  adv.  In  an  in- 
corrigible manner;  In^clalmably. 

incorrodible (inko-rOd'i-blX a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  corrodibU.\  Incapable  of  being 
corroded. 

Incormpt  <in-ko-rupt^  a.  [Prefix  tn,  not, 
and  cormpt]  Not  corrupt:  (a)  not  suffer- 
ing from  corruption  or  decay;  not  marred, 
impaired,  or  spoiled.    (&)  Not  defUed  or  de- 

E raved;  pure;  sound;  untainted;  above  the 
ifluence  of  corruption  or  bribery. 

mcorximted  (in-ko-rupt'edX  a.  [Prefix  tn. 
not,  ana  corrupted.]  Not  corrupted;  un- 
corrupted.     WkiUhead. 

Incormptllilllty  (taiko-mptl-biri-tiX  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  incor- 
ruptible; incapability  of  corruption. 

Inoorr  uptime  (in-ko-ruptl-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  iiot>  and  corrjiptiMe.]  Not  corrupt- 
ible: (a)  incapable  of  cormpticm,  decay,  or 
dissolution :  as.  gold,  glass,  mercury,  oc.. 
vsv  inoorruptibU, 

Our  bodies  shall  be  changed  into  ituemtptihU 
aad  ioHDortal  substance*.  Wmkt. 


(6)  Incapable  of  being  bribed;  inflexibly  Just 
and  npnght 

toCOrrnptlMe  (tn-ko-rupt'i-bl).  n.  J^oelM. 
one  of  a  section  of  the  Sfonophysite  Copts 
which  arose  in  Alexandria  in  tne  time  of 
Justinian:  called  Ineorruptiblee,  as  holding 
the  incorruptibility  of  Christ's  body,  by 
which  was  meant  that  it  was  not  liable  to 
change  from  the  time  of  his  conception,  nor 
subject  to  the  natural  affections  and  i>as- 
dons,  as  hunger,  pain,  weariness,  and  the 
like,  Christ  seemingly  only  suffering  such 
things. 

IncormptlUenees  (in-ko-rupt^-bl-nesX  n. 
Incorruptibility. 

IncorrnptlMy  (in-ko-rupt1-bliX  adv.  In 
an  iucomiptiDle  manner;  so  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  corruption. 

Incormptlon  (in-ko-mp'shonX  n.  rPrefix 
in,  not,  and  corruption.)  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  incorrupt;  absence  of  or 
exemption  from  corruption. 

It  is  sown  in  corruption ;  it  is  raised  in  iHeomtp- 
tioH.  I  Cor.  XV.  4a. 

IncormptlTe  (in-ko-mpf iv),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  MXid  corruptive.]  Not  liable  to  corrup- 
tion or  decay.  *  The  wreath  of  inwrruptive 
praise.'    Akentide. 

Incormptly  (In-ko-mptliX  adv.  Without 
corruptloiL 

IncorruptnoM  (in-ko-rupt'nesX  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  incorrupt: 
fa)  exemption  from  decay  or  corruption. 
(h)  Purity  of  mind  or  maxmers;  probity;  in- 
tegrity; nonesty. 

Probity  of  mind,  integrity,  and  inetrruMness  of 
manners  is  preferable  to  nne  parts  and  subtile  specu- 
lations. IVo^dnrard. 

Diorastate  (in-kras'&tX  v.t.  pret  ft  pp.  in- 
erasMted;  ppr.  incraeeating.  [L  tncros- 
so,  ineraeeatum  —  in,  intens.,  and  eraeeus, 
thick.  ]  To  make  thick  or  thicker;  to  thick- 
en; specifically,  in  phar.  to  make  thicker, 
as  fltuds,  by  the  mixture  of  other  substances 
less  fluid,  or  by  evaporating  the  thinner 
parts. 

Adds,  such  as  are  austere,  as  unripe  fruits,  pro* 
duce  too  great  a  stricture  of  the  fibres,  incrassnie 
and  coagiuate  the  fluids.  Artuthnpl. 

Inorastate(in-kras1itXv.i  To  become  thick 
or  thicker. 

Their  spirits  fattened  and  inerassmM  within  them. 

Hammond. 

Diorastate,  Inerauated  (in-kras'At.  in- 

kras'it-edX  a.  1.  Thickened,  or  made  thick 
or  thicker;  inspissated;  fattened. 

Their  understandings  were  so  ^[ross  within  them, 
being  fattened  and  inermssatt  with  nu^cal  phan* 
tasms.  IiammoMd. 

2.  In  hot.  becoming  thicker  by  degrees. 

Incraaiatlon  (in-kras-rshonX  a  The  act 
of  thickening,  or  state  of  becoming  thick  or 
thicker;  Inspissation. 

InorastatlTe  (in-kras'&t-ivX  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  thiclcening. 

IncraaiatlTe  (in-kras'&t-lvX  n.  That  which 
has  the  power  to  thicken;  specifically,  a 
medicine  formerly  believed  to  thicken  the 
humours  when  too  thin. 

Increaiable  (in-krte'a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  increased. 

Increaiableneae  (in-kr€s'a-b1-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  increasable. 

Inereaee  (in-kiwX  v.i.  pret  ft  pp.  inereaved; 
ppr.  increaeing.  [Norm,  en,  and  cr««0r,  L. 
creecere,  to  grow,  allied  to  creare,  to  create 
—similarly  aecreaae.  ]  1.  To  become  greater, 
as  in  bulk,  quantity,  number,  quality,  value, 
degree,  intensity,  authority,  power,  reputa- 
tion, wealth,  substance,  and  the  like;  to 
grow;  to  augment;  to  advance. 

The  waters  incrtmstd,  and  bare  up  the  ark. 

Gen.  vii.  17. 

He  must  iH,xmst,  but  I  must  decrease.    Jn.  iiL  30. 

The  Lord  make  you  to  imcrtcut  and  abound  In 
love  one  toward  another.  1  Thes.  iiL  13. 

S.  To  be  fertile  or  fruitful;  to  multiply  by 
the  production  of  young;  as,  fishes  inereaae 
veiy  rapidly.— 8.  In  aetron,  to  show  a  gra- 
duidly  enlarging  luminous  surface;  to  wax; 
as.  the  moon  inereaeee. 
Inereaee  (in-krdsObV-t  To  augment  or  make 
greater  in  bulk,  quantity,  or  amount;  to 
add  to;  to  advance  in  ouality;  to  extend; 
to  lengthen;  to  spread;  to  aggravate;  as,  to 
inereaee  wealth ;  to  inereaee  love,  zeal,  or 
passion;  to  inereaee  distance;  to  inereaee 

guUt 

Hie  thee  from  this  slauffhter-house. 
Lest  thou  iitcrtajt  the  number  of  the  dead.    ShttJk, 

I  will  itttrtoM  the  famine.  Exek.  v.  1*. 

Mxke  denials 
tncrttue  your  services.  SMak. 
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lUerease  (inlcr^),  ^  l-  Augmentetion ;  a 
growing  larger,  aB  in  number,  auality.  yalue, 
degree,  intensity.Btrength.authority,  power, 
reputation,  wealth,  substance,  and  the  like; 
extension. 

Of  the  incrtast  of  his  govenunent  mod  peace 
there  shall  be  no  end.  It.  ix.  7. 

As  if  increast  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  what  it  fed  on.  Shah. 

2.  The  amount  which  ia  added  to  the  origi- 
nal stock,  or  by  which  the  original  stock  is 
augmented;  increment;  profit;  interest;  pro- 
duce. 

Take  thou  no  usury  of  him,  or  itureast:  but  fear 
thy  God.  Lev.  jutv.  36. 

Earth's  increase,  foison  plenty. 
Bams  and  gamers  never  empty.  ShaJk. 

3.  Progeny;  issue;  offspring. 

All  the  increase  of  thine  house  shall  die  in  the  flower 
of  tlieir  age.  i  Sam.  ii.  33. 

4.  Generation.    '  Oi>gans  of  increase.'  Shak. 

5.  In  (Mtron.  the  period  of  increasing  light 
ur  luminous  phase;  the  waxing,  as  of  the 
moon. 

Seeds,  hair,  nails,  hedges,  and  herbs  will  grow 
soonest,  if  set  or  cut  in  the  increase  of  the  moon. 

Bacon. 

Stn.  Augmentation,  enlai^emeut,  exten- 
sion, growth,  increment,  addition,  acces- 
sion. 

IncreaseAlKin-kr^s'fulXa.  Full  of  increase; 
abundant  of  produce.  *  To  cheer  the  plough- 
man with  inerecue/ul  cropa'    Shak. 

Increaser  (in-kr6s'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  increases.  '  A  lover  and  increoMr  of 
his  people.'    Beau.  <t  Fl. 

Inoreadxig  (in-kr^'ing),  p.  and  a.  Prolific; 
breeding  or  multiplying  rapidly. 

Fishes  are  more  numerous  or  increasing  than 
beasts  or  birds.  Sir  Af.  Tiale. 

Inoreasiiigly  (in-krSslng-liX  adv.  In  the 
way  of  increashig  or  growing;  growingly. 

Increate  (in-krS-at'X  v.t  [Prefix  in,  in,  with- 
in, and  create.]    To  create  within. 

Increate,  Inoreated  (in-kre-&f ,  in-kr§-&t'- 

edX  a.  fE^fljc  in,  not,  and  create,  created.] 
Not  created;  tmcrcated.  'Bright  effluence 
of  bright  essence  increate.'  Milton. 
Incredibility  (in-kred'i-bir'itiX  n.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  incredible,  or  of  being  too 
extraordinary  to  admit  of  belief. 

For  objects  of  incredibility,  none  are  so  removed 
from  all  appearance  of  truth  as  those  of  CoraeiUe's 
Andromede.  Dryden. 

2.  That  which  is  incredible. 

Heat  hb  mind  with  incredibHities.      yoknscn. 

Incredible (inkred'i-blX  <^  [Prefix in,  not, 
and  credible.]  Not  credible:  impossible  to 
be  believed;  not  to  be  credited;  too  extra- 
ordinary and  improbable  to  admit  of  belief. 

Whv  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incretUhte  with 
you,  that  Cod  should  raise  the  deaoT     Acts  xxvi  8. 

Incredlbleneu  (in-kred'i-blnes),  n.  In- 
credibility. 

Incredibly  (inkredl-bli).  adv.  In  an  in- 
credible manner;  in  a  manner  to  preclude 
beliel 

Incredltable  (in-kred'it-a-blX  a.  Not  cred- 
itable. 

Incredulity  (in-kre-duliti),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  incredulous;  indisposition  to  be- 
lieve; a  withholding  or  refusal  of  belief; 
scepticism;  unbelief. 

Of  every  species  of  increduiHy,  religious  unbelief 
is  infinitely  the  most  irrational  Buckminster. 

IncredulOOB  (in-kred'Q-lus),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not.  and  credxdou*.]  Not  credulous;  not 
given  to  lielieve  readily;  indisposed  to  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  what  is  related;  refusing 
or  withholding  belief;  sceptical. 

I  am  not  altogether  tncredulous  but  there  may  be 
such  candles  as  are  made  of  salamander's  wool. 

Baccn. 

Incredulously  (inkred'QIus-li).  adv.  In 
an  incredulous  manner;  with  incredulity. 

Incredulousness  (in-kred'fi-lus-nesX  n.  In- 
credulity (which  see). 

Incremaue  t  (in-krem'a-bl),  a.  [From  L.  in, 
not^  and  crevM,  to  bum.  ]  Incapable  of  be- 
ing burned.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Inmmation  (in-kr^-ma'shonX  n.  The  act 
of  burning  or  of  consuming  by  burning,  as 
dead  bodies;  a  conflagration. 

Not  very  long  after  we  passed  those  incrematicns 
(burning  ghauts  near  Calcutta),  I  was  seated  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  .  .  .  Club.        W.  H.  KutjeU. 

Increment  (inlcrS-mentX  n.  [L  incremen- 
turn,  from  increseo,  to  increase.  See  In- 
CREASS.  ]  1.  Act  or  process  of  increasing;  a 
growing  in  bulk,  quantity,  number,  value, 
or  amount;  augmentation.  'The  Nile's  in- 
crement or  inundation.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

A  nation,  to  l»e  great,  oui;ht  to  be  compressed  in 
its  increment  by  nations  more  civilised  than  itself. 

Coieruige. 


The  moon  in- 
crescent. 


2.  Something  added;  increase;  specifically, 
in  math,  the  Increase  of  a  variable  quan- 
tity or  fraction  from  its  present  value  to 
its  next  ascending  value;  the  finite  quan- 
titv,  generally  viable,  by  which  a  vari- 
able quantity  is  increased— 8.  In  rhet.  an 
amplification  without  necessarily  involving 
a  true  climax,  as  in  the  following  paaa- 
age :— '  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  icings  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  Just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  re- 
port; if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be 
any  praise,  think  on  these  things.'  PhiL 
iv.  a 

Increpate t  (in1ar§p-atX  v.t.  [L.  increpo,  in- 
erepwum,  increpatum,  to  upbraid  loudly, 
to  chide— prefix  in,  and  crepo,  to  msdce  a 
noise,  to  talk  loudly. )    To  chide;  to  rebuke. 

Inorepatlon  (in-krgp-i'shonX  n.  [L.  inere- 
patio,  inerepationie,  from  inerepo.  See  In- 
crepate.] A  chiding  or  rebukuig;  rebuke; 
reprehen^on.    South. 

Increscent  (in-krea'entX  a. 
[L.  increseens,  incregcentie, 
ppr.  of  incresco,  to  in- 
crease. See  Increase.] 
Increasing;  growing;  aug- 
menting ;  swelling ;  spe- 
cifically, in  her.  a  term 
employed  to  denote  the 
moon  when  represented 
with  the  horns  towards  the 
dexter  side  of  the  shield. 

Increet  (in-krest'X  v.t  To  adorn  with  a 
crest    Drummona.    [Kare.] 

Incriminate  (in-krim'in-atX  v.t  pret  &  pjt. 
incriminated;  ppr.  incriminating.  [L.L.  in- 
crimino,  incrimtnatum—'L.  in,  and  erimino, 
to  accuse  one  of  a  crime,  from  crimen,  crim- 
inii,  a  crime.]  To  charge  with  a  crhne  or 
fault;  to  accuse:  to  criminate. 

Incriminatory  (in-krim'in-a-to-riXa.  Charg- 
ing with  crime;  accusatory;  tending  to  cn- 
minate.    Athenamm. 

Incroach  (in-krdchO,  v.t  Same  ai  Encroach. 

Incroacliment  (in-krdch'mentX  n>  Same 
as  Encroachment. 

Incruclated(in-kr5'shi-at-edXa.  Free  from 
torture  or  torment     Feltham. 

Incruentalt  (in-kro-ent'alX  a.  [L.  ineruen- 
ttM— prefix  in,  not,  and  cruentue,  bloody.] 
Not  bloody;  not  attended  with  blood.  Bre- 
vint. 

IncruBt  (in-krustOv  v.t.  [L.  incnato— prefix 
in,  and  crueto,  to  cover  with  a  crust,  from 
crueta,  rind,  crust]  To  cover  with  a  crust 
or  with  a  hard  coat;  to  form  a  crust  on  the 
surface  of;  as,  iron  incrusted  with  oxide  or 
rust;  a  vessel  incrusted  with  salt 

Save  but  our  army,  and  let  Jove  incrttst 

Swords,  pikes,  and  guns  with  everlasting  rust.  /*«/r. 

Incruttate  (in-krust'&tX  v.t  To  incrust 
Bacon.    [Bare.1 

IncrUBtate  (In-krust'&tXa.  In  bot.(a)  coated, 
as  with  eartnv  matter,  (b)  A  term  applied 
to  seeds  which  grow  so  firmly  to  their  peri- 
carp as  to  appear  to  have  but  one  integu- 
ment 

Incrustation  (in-kruBt-&'shon^  n.  [L.  in- 
erustatio,  incrustationis.  from  incrtwto.  See 
Incrust.]  l.  The  act  of  incrusting;  the  act 
of  covering  or  lining  with  any  foreign  sub- 
stance, as  with  marble  or  other  stone;  the 
state  of  being  incrusted. 

The  first  broad  characteristic  of  the  building,  and 
the  root  nearly  of  every  other  important  peculiarity 
in  it,  is  its  confessed  incrustation.  It  is  the  purrst 
example  in  Italy  of  the  great  school  of  architecture, 
in  which  the  ruling  principle  is  the  incrustatitm  of 
brick  with  more  preaous  materials.  Ruskin. 

2.  A  crust  or  coat  of  anything  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  body ;  a  covering  or  inlaying,  as 
of  marble,  mosaic,  or  other  substance. 

Incrustment  (in-krust'mentX  n.  Incrusta- 
tion   Edin.  Rev. 

IncrystaUlsableOn-kris'taliza-blXa.  [Pre- 
fix tn,  not,  and  crystaUizable.  ]  Not  crystal- 
lizable;  uncrystaflizable. 

Incubate  (in'kO-batX  v.i.  [L.  inevho,  ineubi- 
turn,  ineubatum,  to  lie  in  or  upon— prefix 
in,  in.  upon,  and  eii^,  to  lie  down.]  To  sit 
as  on  eggs  for  hatching. 

Incubation  (in-kO-b&'ahon),  n.  [L  incu- 
batio,  incubationis,  from  xneubo.  See  IN- 
CUBATE.] 1.  The  act  of  sitting,  as  on  egn, 
for  the  purpose  of  hatching  young.  — sTln 
pathoL  the  maturation  of  a  contagious  poi- 
son in  the  animal  By%tem.—Arti^nal  incu- 
bation, the  hatching  of  eggs  by  prolonged 
artificial  warmth.  The  Egyptians  have  from 
time  immemerial  been  accustomed  to  hatch 
eggs  bv  artificial  heat  In  China,  also,  arti- 
ficial mcubation  has  long  beoi  practised. 


It  is  now  in  use  in  France  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, and  has  also  been  attempted  in  Eng- 
land— Period  qf  incubation,  in  patkoL  tba 
period  that  elapses  between  the  introdvc- 
tion  of  the  moroific  principle  and  the  oat- 
break  of  the  disease. 

monbatlTe  (in1cQb-&t-ivX  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  incubation  or  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion; having  the  nature  of  or  constituted 
by  incubation ;  relating  to  the  period  dur- 
ing which  a  disease  exists  in  the  a^tem  bat 
has  not  manifested  itself;  as,  the  tneubatitM 
stage  of  a  disease. 

Incubator  (in'k&b-it-^),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  incubates;  a  bird  that  incubates; 
specifically,  a  bird  that  shows  a  diapoaitioo 
to  sit  upon  eggs,  in  distinction  tnm  one 
that  does  not  show  such  a  disposition;  an 
apparatus  or  contrivance  for  hatching  c^gs 
by  artificial  heat 

mcubatery  (in-kfib'a-to-riX  a.  Serving  for 
incubation. 

mcubet  (in'kfibX  v.t  To  make  a  cube  of; 
to  reduce  to  the  form  of  a  cube,  so  as  to  br 
adapted  to  fill  a  vacant  space. 

So  that  Prclaty  .  .  .  must  be  £sin  to  ifflpt"  or 
incude  herself  among  the  Presbyters.  Miiten. 

Incublturet  (in-kfil>i-tQrX  n.  The  act  of 
incubating;  incubation.    Ellis. 

IncubOUS  (inlcfib-usX  a.  In  6oe.  imbricated 
from  the  oase  towards  the  apex,  said  of 
leaves :  opposed  to  tuccxtbous  (which  see). 

Incubus  (inlcfi-busX  n.  pi.  Incubuses,  In- 
CUbl  (in1cfi-bus-ez,  inlcu-biX  [L..  from  m- 
eubo,  to  lie  on.]  1.  A  sensation  of  a  distiMs 
ing  weight  at  the  epigastrium  during  sleep, 
and  of  impossibility  of  motion,  spasch,  or 
respiration;  nightmare  (which  seeX— S.  An 
imaginary  being  or  demon,  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  nightmare. 

The  devils  who  appeared  in  the  female  form  were 
generally  called  succubi ;  those  who  appeared  Ukc 
men,  inmH.  Led^. 

Hence— 8.  Fig.  anything  that  weighs  heavily 
on  another  thing,  as  on  the  mind;  anything 
that  prevenU  the  free  use  of  the  mental  or 
intellectual  faculties;  an  encumbrance  of 
any  kind;  a  dead  weight 

Debt  and  usury  is  the  incnbus  iHUch  weighs  most 
heavily  on  the  agricultural  resources  of  Turlccy. 

Farl^. 

Inculcate  (In-kullc&tX  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  in- 
eulcated;  ppr.  inculeatif^.  [L.  ineuuc,  m- 
culcatum,  to  tread  in  or  down,  to  force 
upon— in,  in.  into,  and  ealco,  to  tread,  ea&r. 
the  heeL]  To  tread  into;  hence,  to  iropreaa 
by  frequent  admonitions;  to  teach  ana  en- 
force by  frequent  repetitions;  to  urge  on 
the  mind. 

Manifest  truth  may  deserve  sometimes  to  be  incnt- 
cated,  because  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  it. 

Atterhuryr. 

~ Implant,  Ingraft,  Inculcate,  Instil,  In- 
fuse. See  under  implant.— Stn.  To  teach, 
instil,  implant  infuse.  Impress. 
Inculcation  (in-kul-k&'shonX  N.  The  action 
of  inculcating  or  impressing  by  repeated 
admonitions. 

Often  inciUcatiem  of  warning  occcaHrily  irajpSes  a 
danger.  B/.  NatL 

Inculcator  (in-kullcit-^X  ".    One  who  in- 

culcatos  or  enforcea.   '  The  example  and  m- 

culeatior. '    Boyle. 
Inculkt  (in-kuik^  v.t  To  inculcate.  Sit  T. 

More. 
Inculpable  (in-kulp'a-blX  a    [Prefix  in,  not. 

and  culpable.  ]  Not  culpable;  without  fault; 

unblamable;  not  to  be  accused 

It  was  an  innocent  and  inculfabU  piece  of  iff»or> 
ance.  XUling^eaL 

Inculpableness  (in-kulp'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  inculpable; 
unblamableness;  blamelessnesa 

Inculpably  (In-liulp'a-bliX  adv.  Unblam- 
ably;  without  blame. 

Inculnate  (in-kurpit),  v.t  pret  A  pp  ineul- 
paMT;  ppr.  inculpating.  [LL.  inculpo,  in- 
eulpatum—L.  in,  into,  and  culpa,  a  fault  ] 
To  expose  to  blame  or  imputation  of  a  fault: 
to  blame;  to  censure;  to  accuse  of  crime;  to 
imputo  ffuilt  to:  to  incriminate. 

Inculpation  (in-kulpa'shonX  n.  [Fr.,  from 
L.L.  inculpo.  See  Inculpate.]  Theactttf 
inculpating  or  stato  of  being  inculpated; 
blame;  censure:  incrimination. 

Inculpatory  (in-kulp'a-to-riX  a.  Tending 
to  inculpate  or  criminate;  tending  to  prove 
guilty;  crimlnatorv:  opposed  to  exculpatory; 
as,  inculpatory  evidence. 

Incult  (iu-kultO.  a.  [L.  incultus-  prefix  m, 
not  and  eultus,  pp.  of  cdo,  to  cultivate) 
Untilled;  uncultivated;  hence,  not  polished 
or  refined,  as  style. 

Germany  then,  saith  Tadtus.  was  inemM  and  howtd. 


Fate,  far,  fat  fi^U;       n\6.  met  h^r;       pine,  pin;       ndto,  not  m6ve;       t&be,  tub,  bQll;       oil,  pound;       ii.  Sc.  abune;     S*  Se  h§. 


JnmltlTatod  (in 
bcnlt 


llUvatton  (In-kul-tl'Ti'iliaii 
\it  ur  want  ol  cbIUhUod. 


taeBltnn  (loHnl'iar).  ».    tPnBi  in,  not, 
uid  eutlure.l    Wu(  or  o^lKt  of  culture. 


r  C  iD-kuoa'ben'il  X  *l     1.   Tli« 
BVL4  III  uviog  iDcambeDt;  It  Ijfjia  or  Rating 

(n)  m  pJiyiEuS^  huideD  or  welflhL 


Ic.  or  obUKitluiL 

I  th«  ilal*  or  hoM 

iQ  of  ft  bcn«ftcB, 


i.  Supporleil;  baoTed  up. 

3.  In  bo(.  leiiDln^  or  mtlns:  uld  ol 


Hid  of  utben 

,--„ „ Dl  lh«  Uuncnt, 

jr  it  an  (mbiro  whan  III  radicle  la  lolded 
dowD  Dpon  Ibe  buk  of  (he  colyledDiu.— 
4.  Ljiu  or  mting,  ai  dntf  oi  obligation ; 
ImpaaEd  and  ttnphatloallir  unliw  or  pniM- 


knm'beiit-U),  odn, 

I'Mrl.al.    irretli  in,  uii 
Imber  (wbloh  He), 
-kntn'bnna).  «.    Eaanni- 

T  (lD-kan)'brat»4r).  n.    Eo- 

<in-kDm'bnuX  a.     Cnmtier- 

hi-kb-nania-lumX  ».  pi.  In- 
1-ni'bQ-li}.  (L.  tneunatula, 
UiiH'Clotbei.  blrt]i-plai:e,  origin  -pre. 
.  aud  ainabula,  from  niiia.  a  cmlle.] 
la  btblivrmphu,  a  book  printed  during  the 
early  ptirloa  of  Lbe  art;  gtneimllj,  a  Dook 
prlnlal  before  ttae  year  liaO 
Incur  (lb-k«i').  rl  pnt  A  pp  iiteurrtd; 
ppr.  laeurrinff.    [L.  titatm,  to  run  agalnil 

anlnat:  (a)  bance.  Id  enooiuilar.  H  nbie- 
tblng  (rom  whlcb  danger,  knconTenlence,  or 
harm  maj  be  looked  for:  to  axpoH  oae'a 
«U  to:  to  become  liable  or  obooiJani  ta,  to 
liacoDie  >ul>l«:t  lo;  a>.  a  tblef  tncun  (he 
panlabmentof  thelawbytheaclof  itealing, 
before  he  is  ooDTlcled.  anil  we  hace  all  in- 
curred the  panalUei  of  Ood'i  law. 

A)  To  bring  on :  to  contract :  ai,  to  mmr  a 
debt;  to  uuur gullL^i  1  Tu  rvnder  liable 
or  aubjoct  to;  to  occaalon.     (^apman. 
Inenrl  (lu-kCr^  ill     Taentar:  to  paw;  to 


tnmnbUlV  (InkOr'a-bU'lU).  n.  |Ft.  in- 
cyroMffM.  liKorablUtT.  |  The  atate  of  being 
Incnrable ;  Impoaaihulty  of  con ;  Inauacep- 


.  Impoa^hUlU  of  ' 


Atn.  Irremediable,  remedlbw,  curelen  Ir- 
npumliie.  Imtrieiable. 
Inonnbla  (In-kOr'a-blX  n.  Apenondlaeaaed 


tiLSelaek;      g,fo;     J.Job: 


..'<jiiaLty  uf ,  . 

oelty.  InflUUltifOMn.  oc  cue  ;  luaiieDiiie- 
neu;  IncfllfereDoe. 
Aikne  u  baik>.Mh«  rmm  ihe  dincol'T  •fllMli 

Inenrloni  (in-kU'rinaX  ■  IPrefli  in.  not. 
and  cunwi.  ]  Not  curloiu  or  InqDlilUre ; 
dHtltula  of  curlnalty:  iDatlenUte:  carelCM: 
"■^'i™™    of  <r»h  -Hkl.  mu  .  BrtkU. 

InonilOIUlT  (In-kO'il-DB-ll),  adv.  Is  an  In- 
curioni  or  uattenUie  uuuiner,  '  Public  tt- 
oounUnnljor  incuruiMlylnapect«d.'  Bo- 
tin^ntt. 

InenilOUBnaU  (In-kQ'ii-ua-nei).  n.    Inouii- 

Inonmnoa  (In-kur'rtna).  n.  The  act  ol  lu- 
cuxrlng,  bringing  on.  or  tnbjectlnj  ooe'i 
lell  to;  a*,  the  iaeurrcna,  Dl  gUlll. 

iDOUnlOD  ( In-kCr'ibon },  n.    [L.   ■nnirtio. 


an  attack  or  incuralon;  aggrsHlTe. 

ialnl  {In.lH.r'tbi).  c  (  iPreflr  ii 
<r(«in,l  To  place  within  a  curta 
ni;  Co  Wig  witb  ar  ai  witb  ciul 


iWC^-ktor'ilX  a.    Curred  bi 
Irri'alionln.  [L  to 


InitMt (lo-dtrt'). > t  (fnaodilarl]  Todart 
I    In;  to  thrual  or  ilrlke  In.    Shak. 
Inda.l  a,    ludlgo-vuloured;  aiurft^oloaiwl. 


;Uln-dotJ,».(.    ■ 


bowing  ur  beodtng  tl 


i.t    [Bee  Iiicc>vAti.J 

n  ktr^rt  ktr'dX  o.  In 

nwatdiand  UMa  back. 

i).  n.  (From  I.  inrant 

ara.  ]  A  itate  ul  being 

it  or  crooked  1  croDkedue«i  a  bradlng 

IBtlnCkna),  <«.    [L|    1.  Ad  anvil -t.  In 


monat,  moDM  (In-kfii,  Inkua^  r.t.  [L 
innnfa.  iiwiWHin.  to  forge  wltb  a  bamraer. ) 
To  Imprea  by  itrlUng  or  Wwnplne  Intu,  aa 


}'.^S!y:°7^?.Tj± 


bidaMment  (In-dsfment),  il    The  alals  ol 

being Inilebled;  Indebtediieaa.     [Bare) 


of  barbarity,'    Bunwt 

Indeoanc;  (ln-d£'BBn.al),  n.  [FY.  ind^etnef. 
from  L  iruUeeju.  anaeamly,  unbecoming. 
See  IRmCKNTl  1.  Tba  quality  or  condition 

camlnguMt.— £  That  whlcb  ii  Indeceut  or 
onbecomlug  in  language,  actlona.  or  man- 
tan;  an;  action  or   behaTiour  which  fi 

cite  a  bluab  In  a  apectalor. 

Stk.  Indelicacy.  [Ddacarum.immDdnty,  Im- 
purity, obuDiuty- 

IUdaiMnt(ln-d«'Bent),a.  IFreBi  tn,not,and 
dtceiit.i  Notdecenl;  unbocominic;  anflt  to 
be  Hen  or  beard;  oRenalTe  to  modHly  and 
delicacy ;  aij  iiuUvnt  language ;  inawtJU 

fiTN.   Unbecoming,  Indecoroua,  tndellcaCe, 
unaeemly.  Immodciit.  groaa.  iliameful.  Im- 
pure, unchaate,  obicene.  filthy. 
IndaoenUy  (In-di'ient-ll),  adv.    In  an  lude- 

ov'dcclduale:  a  temi 

away  without  loH of  BUbatance of  theulerua; 

IndeddnoUB  (ia-de-aid'D  Ol).  a.  [Prtflidi, 
not,  and  dicuJiiDU  1  .Not  decidnnui  Dr  fail- 


(In-de-ald'a-tt),  a 


m.J  Nntllab 

nWniMirl     _ 

jf  being  deciphered  or 


ntloni  (In-da-gi'ihonX  n.    The  ac 


veiing  of  mind ; 


IndMlplisniblT  <in-d«-(I'f6r-A  blix  «dr.  »o 
I    ai  to  be  Indetlpbenbie. 
IpiljM^rtnn  (In-di  al-ihon).  n.     (PreHi  fn. 

not.  and  dKifion.)  Want  of  declaion;  want 
of  lettled  paTTHK  or  of  Bnnneu  lu  the  dr- 
tennlnatlon  of  the  wi"  '     ' 

I     innolutlon. 

IndMUra  (in-di.d-aiT),  a.   (P 

anddfcMH.)  1.  Not  dedal vc; 

{    to  a  Bnal  close  or  ultimate  liai 

gument  iodteitiw  of  the  queatl 


leeka  or  Inqulna  with  dlUcince. 


iBdunnus (In-dam'ij),  v.L    Toendamage, 
IndanUfM  (hi-dam^dX  a.  [Prellii ' 


Tadllating;  heilUling 


n  indteititt  character. 


I.  Ft.  loo;      ng.  aliv;      TB,  Ueni  Ih.  IMn:     w,  »lg:    wh,  ■ 
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tedecJBlvely  (in-dd-srsiv-UX  adv.  In  Ml  in- 
deciBive  manner;  without  decision. 

IndedBlveness  (in-dS-sI'aiv-nesX  n.  The 
•tate  of  being  indeciuve;  unsettled  state. 

Indeclinable  (in-dd-klln'a-blX  a.  (Prefix  in, 
not,  and  declinable.}  In  gram,  not  declin- 
able; not  varied  by  terminations;  as,  Latin 
imtar  is  an  xTuiedtnable  noun. 

Indeclinable  (in-de-ldin'a-bl),  n.  In  gram. 
a  word  that  is  not  declined. 

In  ways  first  trodden  by  himself  excels. 
And  stands  alone  in  indec/inadUs; 
Conjunction,  preposition,  adverb.       Churchill. 

Indedlnably  (in-dd-klln'a-bU),  adv.  With- 
out variation. 


To  follow  tHtlecUMabfy 
Church  of  England. 


the  discipline  of  the 
AlouMta^t. 


Indecomposable  (in-ddlcom-pdz''a-blx  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  deoompomiJole.}  Not  de- 
composable; incapable  of  decomposition  or 
of  being  resolved  into  the  primary  constit- 
uent elements.  'The  assumed  inaeeompoe- 
able  substances  of  the  laboratory.'  vole- 
ridge. 

Indecomppsableneu  (in-dglcom-pdz"a-bl- 
nes).  nTincapability  of  decomposition. 

IndeoorooB  (In-dS-kd'rus  or  in-aek'o-rusX  a. 
[Prefix  iUf  not.  and  deeoroue.  ]  Not  decorous; 
violating  proprietv  or  good  manners ;  con- 
trary to  the  established  rules  of  good  breed- 
ing, or  to  the  forms  of  respect  which  age 
and  station  require. 

It  was  useless  and  iHdecorous  to  attempt  anything 
more  by  mere  struggle.  Burkt. 

Stn.  Unbecoming,  unseemly,  rude,  coarse, 
impolite,  uncivil. 

IndiecorooBly  ( in-dS-kd'rus-ll  or  in-dek'o- 
rus-li),  adv.    In  an  indecorous  manner. 

Indecoroumess  (in-dS-ko'rus-nes  or  in-dek'- 
o-rus-nes).  n.  The  quality  of  being  indeco- 
rous ;  violation  of  proprtoty  or  good  man- 
ners. 

Indeoonun  (in-dd-kd'rum),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  decorum.}  1.  Want  of  decorum; 
impropriety  of  behaviour;  the  element  in 
behaviour  or  manners  which  violates  the 
established  rules  of  civility,  or  the  duties  of 
respect  which  age  or  station  requires.— 2.  An 
indecorous  or  unbecoming  act ;  a  breach  of 
decorum. 

The  soft  address,  the  castigated  grace, 

Are  indtcorutHs  in  the  modem  maid.     Young. 

Indeed  (in-dSdO,  CLdv.  [Prep,  in,  and  deed\ 
In  reality;  in  truth;  in  fact:  sometimes  used 
emphatically,  sometimes  as  noting  a  con- 
cession or  admission ;  sometimes  interjec- 
tlonally,  as  an  expression  of  surprise,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  confirmation. 

The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God:  for  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indetd  can  be. 

Rom.  vili.  7. 
I  were  a  beast  mdttd  to  do  you  wrong.    DrytUn. 

There  is  intUtd  no  great  pleasure  in  visiting  these 
magazines  of  war.  Addisott. 

Against  these  forces  were  prepared  to  the  number 
of  near  one  hundred  ships;  not  so  great  of  bullc  indeed, 
but  of  a  more  nimble  motion.  Bacxm. 

The  two  elements  of  the  word  are  sometimes 
separated  by  very,  making  the  statement 
more  emphatic. 

And  in  very  deed  tor  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee 
up,  for  to  shew  in  thee  my  power.  Ex.  ix.  16. 

IndefiitlgabUlly  <ln-d«.faf i-ga-biri-ti).  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  indefatigable; 
unweariedness;  persistency. 

Indefatigable (in-d^faf l-gablX  a.  rPrefij^ 
in,  not,  and  d^atiga^le.]  Not  defatigable; 
incapable  of  being  fatigued;  not  easily 
exhausted;  not  yielding  to  fatigue;  unre- 
mitting in  labour  or  effort;  as.  indtifatigable 
exertions:  indefatigable  attendance  or  per- 
severance. 'Upborne  with  indefatigable 
wings.'    Milton. 

The  ambitious  person  roust  rise  early,  and  sit  up 
late,  and  pursue  bis  design  with  a  constant  inde/tt. 
tigabU  attendance ;  he  must  be  infinitely  patient  and 
servile.  South. 

8yn.  Unwearied,  untiring,  persevering,  as- 
siduous, sedulous,  unremitting,  unintermit- 
ting. 

Indelktigableneu  (in-de-f at'i-ga-blnes),  n. 
Indefatigability.    PameVi. 

Indelktigably  (in-d«fat'i-gabli).  adv. 
Without  weariness;  without  yielding  to 
fatigue.    *  Indefatigably  zetXoM^.*    Dryden. 

Indelktigatlont  (in-digfafig-&"shon),  n. 
Unweariedness.    Gfregory. 

Indefeaelbillty  (indl-f6x'l-bn''iti).  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  indefeasible,  or  not 
subject  to  be  made  void;  as,  the  ind^eaei- 
bUUy  of  a  UUe. 

Now  among  all  those  uniformities  in  the  succession 
of  phenomena,  which  common  observation  is  sufficient 
to  bring  to  light,  there  are  few  which  hate  any,  even 


apparent,  pretension  to  this  rigorous  t'ude/iasiUh'fy: 
and  of  those  few  one  only  has  been  found  capable  of 
completely  sustaining  it.  J^.  S.  Mill. 

Indefeasible  (in-de-f&E'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  de/easible.]  Not  defeasible;  not  to 
be  defeated;  not  to  be  made  void;  as,  an 
ind^eaeible  estate  or  title. 

That  the  king  had  a  divine  and  itu£^easiblt  right 
to  the  regal  power,  and  that  the  r^al  power,  even 
when  most  grossly  abused,  could  not,  without  sin. 
be  resisted,  was  the  doctrine  in  which  the  Anglican 
Church  had  long  gloried.  Uacamay. 

Indefeaslbly  (in-dS-fdzl-bliX  adv.  In  a 
manner  not  to  oe  defeated  or  made  void. 

IndefectlbiUty  (in-d6-fekt'i-bU''l-U),  n. 
[From  i^\dejteime.\  The.  quality  of  being 
indefectible,  or  subject  to  no  defect  or  decay. 
'God's  imity,  eternity,  and  indeSectHbiliiy.* 
Barrow. 

Indefectible  (in-dfi-fekfi-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  de/eetible.]  Not  defectible;  not 
liable  to  defect,  failure,  or  decay;  unfailing. 

So  persuaded  is  he  (Lear)  that  the  honour,  rever- 
ence, and  affection  which  he  enloys  is  personal,  and, 
therefore,  indefectible,  that  he  does  not  even  bargain 
for  a  separate  bousehold  or  income. 

Introd.  to  Rugby  Ed.  qf  Lear. 

Indefectlve  (ln-d6-fekt'ivX  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and(f^ec(tve.]  Not  defective;  perfect;  com- 
plete. 

IndefelBlblet  (in-de-fez'i-bl),  a.  Indefea- 
sible. 

Indefensibility  nn-dd-fens'i-binti),  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  indefensible. 

Indefensible  (in-dg-fens'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  cf^etwtfrfe.]  Not  defensible;  inca- 
pable of  being  defended  or  maintained, 
vindicated  or  Justified;  as,  a  military  post 
may  be  indtifensible;  indefensible  conduct. 

As  they  extend  the  rule  of  consulting  Scripture  to 
all  the  actions  of  common  life,  eveh  so  far  as  to  the 
taking  up  of  a  straw,  so  it  is  altogether  false  and 
indefensible.  Sanderson. 

Indefensibly  (in-d6-fens'i-bli),  adv.    In  an 

indefensible  manner. 
Indefenslve  (in-dg-f ens'l v),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 

and  defensive.}    Having  no  defence. 

The  sword  awes  the  inde/ensrve  villager.    Herbert. 

IndeflClenoy(ln-de-fi'8hen-si).fi.  The  quality 
of  being  indfeficlent  or  not  deficient 

Indeflclent  (in-dS-fi'shent),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  deficient}  Not  deficient;  not 
failing;  perfect 

Indefinable  (in-d§-fln'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  definable.}  Not  definable;  Incapable 
of  being  defined;  unsusceptible  of  definition; 
inexplicable. 

When  all  such  cases  are  taken  into  account,  the 
notions  that  are  of  an  inde^nable  and  ultimate  nature 
must  be  reckoned  by  hundreds.  .  .  .  How  vain  is  a 
verbal  definition  of  such  words  as  light,  heat,  motion, 
large,  up,/ragrance,  paitt,  vonder.      Prof.  Bain. 

Indefinably  (in-dd-fln'a-bliX  adv.  So  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  definition. 

Indefinite  (in-de'fln-it).  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  (finite.]  Not  definite:  (a)  not  limited 
or  defined;  not  determinate;  hence,  not 
precise  or  certain;  as,  an  indefinite  time, 

S reposition,  term,  or  phrase,  (b)  Having  no 
eterminate  or  certain  limits;  not  limited 
bv  the  understanding,  though  yet  finite: 
often  contrasted  with  infinite;  as,  inde- 
finite space. 

The  reduction  of  the  infinite  to  number  is.  then,  the 
reduction  of  time  infinite  to  its  measure  indefinite,  that 
is.  to  the  finite.  C,  S.  He*try. 

(e)  In  b<A.  too  numerous  or  various  to  make  a 
particular  enumeration  important— usually 
more  than  twenty,  when  the  number  is  not 
constant:  said  of  the  parts  of  a  flower  and  the 
like.— /lufc^/Entte  infiorescenee,  in  bot  a  mode 
of  infiorescenee  in  which  the  flowers  all  arise 
from  axillary  buds,  the  terminal  bud  going 
on  to  grow,  and  continuing  the  stem  inde- 
finitely.—imfe^ylntte  proposition,  in  logic,  a 
proposition  which  nas  for  its  subject  a 
common  term  without  any  sign  to  indicate 
distribution  or  non-distribution;  as, '  Man  is 
moriBi.' —  Indefinite  term,  a  privative  or 
n^ative  term,  in  respect  of  its  not  defining 
or  marking  out  an  object  by  a  positive  attri- 
bute, as  a  definite  term  does ;  thus,  unor- 
ganized beiMf  is  an  indefinUe  term,  while 
organized  beinn  is  definite. — Syn.  Unlimited, 
undefined,  indeterminate,  inexact,  vague, 
uncertain. 

Indefinitely  (In-de'fin-it-lIX  adv.  In  an  in- 
definite manner;  without  any  settled  limi- 
tation; not  with  certainty  or  precision;  as, 
space  indefinitely  extended;  to  use  a  word 
indefinitely. 

Indeflnlteness  fin-de'fin-it-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  indefinite,  undefined,  unli- 
mited, or  not  precise  and  certain. 

Indeflnltude  (in-de-finMtudX  n.  1.  Indefin- 
iteness;  want  of  precision. 


This  Is  indeed  shown  in  the  vacillation  or  «MEe^« 
tude  of  AristoUe  himself  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
the  modes.  Str  I4\  Ha* 


2.  t  Number  or  quantity  not  limited  by  our 
luiderstanding,  though  yet  finite. 

They  arise  to  a  strange  and  prodigious  makitade. 
if  not  indeifinittule,  by  their  various  postttonsv  con»- 
binations,  and  conjunctions.  Sir  M.  nalm, 

Indeblscence  (in-dS-hl&'ensX  >i.  in  hat  the 
property  of  being  indehiscent 

Indeblsoent  (hn-dd-his'ent),  a.  [Prefix  m, 
not,  and  dehise^nl.}  In  bot.  not  dehiaceot; 
not  opening  spontaneously  when  ripe,  as  a 
capsule,  such  as  fruit  of  UmbellifenD.  ^fcc 

Indelectable  (in-d§-lekt'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  £«, 
not,  and  delectable.}  Not  delectable:  un- 
pleasant; tmamiable.    Edin.  Rev. 

Indeliberate  (in-dg-lib'6-ratx  a.  [Prefix  m. 
not,  and  delioerate.}  Not  delllierate;  done 
or  performed  without  deliberation  or  con- 
sideration; sudden;  unpremeditated.  'The 
indeliberate  commissions  of  many  slna.' 
BramhaU. 

IndeUberated(in-d€-lib'«-r&t-edXa.  Inde- 
liberate. 

IndeUberat^  (iud«-Ub'6-ritUX  «fr 
Without  deliberation  or  premeditati<m. 

Indelibility (in-delibiri-ti),n.  ThequaUty 
of  being  indelible.  '  The  indelibmty  of  the 
sacred  character.'    HoraUy. 

Indelible  (in-deOi-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in.  not,  and 
d^libU.}  Not  deHble:  (a)  not  to  be  blotted 
out;  incapable  of  being  effaced,  cancelled,  or 
obliterated ;  VA.indelUne  letters  or  characters : 
an  indelible  colour;  an  indelible  stain. 

This  magnificent  peak  .  .  .  formed  one  of  thosr 
scenes  of  Eastern  travel  which  leave  an  tndetiKe^ 
impression  on  the  imagination,  and  bring  back  in 
after  years  indescribaule  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
reiHJse.  Layard. 

(&)  Not  to  be  annulled.    [Bare.  ] 

They  are  endued  with  indelible  power  from  abovr 
to  feed,  to  govern  this  household.  Bf.  S/rat. 

Indellbleness  (in-deOl-bl-nes).  n.  Quality 
of  being  Indelible. 

Indelibly  (In-deai-bllX  adv.  In  an  inde- 
lible manner;  so  as  not  to  be  blotted  out  or 
effaced.  *  Indelibly  stamped  and  impressed 
on  the  soul  of  man. '    Bllis. 

Indelicacy  (In-deli-ka-si),  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  Indelicate;  want  of  d^- 
cacv;  non-avoidance  of  topics  forbidden  by 
social  or  convenUonal  modesty  to  be  dis- 
cussed; want  of  a  nice  sense  of  propriety,  or 
nice  regard  to  refinement  in  manners  or  in 
the  treatment  of  others;  coarseness  of  man- 
ners or  language;  that  which  Is  offensive  t«> 
refined  taste  or  purity  of  mind.  '  The  inde- 
licacy of  English  comedy.'    Bktir. 

Indelicate  (fii-deOikat}.  a.  [Prefix  m,  not. 
and  delicate.}  Not  delicate;  wanting  deli- 
cacy ;  offensive  to  good  manners,  or  to  mt»- 
desty  or  purity  of  mind ;  as,  an  indelicate 
word  or  exprMsion;  indelicate  behaviour; 
indelicate  customs. 

Their  luxury  was  inelegant,  their  pleasures  iitdei»- 
cate.  T.  It'artoH. 

Indelicately  (In-deOi-kit-li).  adv.  in  an 
indelicate  manner;  indecently^  unbeoom* 
ingly. 

Indemnification  <in-dem'ni-fi-ki''sbonX  n. 
[From  indemf^.}  1.  The  act  of  inderoni* 
fytng,  saving  harmless,  or  securing  against 
loss,  damase,  or  penalty;  the  state  of  belnt; 
indemnifiM.— 2.  That  which  indemniflea, 
saves  harmless,  or  secures  against  loss, 
damage,  or  penalty.  *  No  reward  with  the 
name  of  an  xndemnifieaticn.*   De  Quinary. 

TtiilAiwiilfy  (in-dem'ni-fl),  v.t.  pret  A  pp 
indemnified;   ppr.   indemnifying.     (Prefix 
in,  not,  and  damnify  (which  see).]    L  To 
save  harmless;  to  secure  against  loss,  dam- 
age, or  penalty. 

I  believe  the  states  must  at  Ust  engage  to  the  mer^ 
chants  here  that  they  win  imdemnUy  them  ftoa  ail 
that  shall  faU  out.  Sir  iV.  Tem^pit. 

2.  To  make  good;  to  reimburse;  to  remnne- 
rate. 

It  is  enough  If  each  product  contributes  a  frai  • 
tion.  commonly  an  insignificant  one.  towards  the  rt> 
muneration  of  that  labour  and  abstinence,  or  towaniv 
indemni/yingxYiit  imntediate  producer  for  «d*di«ciiv 
that  remuneration  to  the  person  who  produced  tW 
tools.  7  ^  -Wrf/. 

Indemnity  (in-dem'nl-tl),  n.  [FV.  indfrnk- 
nit4,  from  L.  intiemnitas,  from  intUmm*, 
uninjured  —  prefix  in,  not,  and  damnum, 
hurt,  loss,  damage.]  1.  Security  given  tn 
save  a  person  harmless;  security  or  exempt 
tion  from  damage,  loss,  injury,  or  punlsb- 
ment  'Having  first  obtained  a  promise  of 
indemnity  for  the  riot  they  had  committed ' 
SirW.  SMtt,—2.  Indemnification:  eompen- 
sation  for  loss,  damsge,  or  injury  sustained; 
reimbursement 


F&te,  flu-,  fat,  full;       mi,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;      il,  8c.  abtine;     J,  8a  fry. 
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They  were  told  to  expect,  upon  the  ftll  of  Wal- 
pole,  a  Ur^e  and  lucradve  tinUmHt^  for  their  pre- 
ModeU  wrongs.  L*rd  MaM^u. 

—Act  <^f  indtmnityt  an  act  or  law  paaaed  in 
order  to  reliere  penoni.  eapeciaily  Hi  an 
official  potition,  from  lome  penalty  to  which 
they  are  liable  in  consequence  of  acting 
iU^^ally.  or,  in  case  of  members  of  govern- 
ment, in  consequence  of  exceeding  the  limits 
of  their  strict  constitutional  jwwers.  Such 
acts  also  sometimes  provide  compensation 
for  losses  or  damage  either  incnrnd  in  the 
■enrice  of  the  govemment,  or  resulting  from 
some  public  measure. 

IndflOioiiitrahlll^  (in-d«-mon'stra-bin- 
ti).  n.  The  cundltton  or  quality  of  being 
indemonstrable. 

liid0inoiittrat)le<in-d^mon'stra>bl).a.  [Pre- 
fli  in.  not,  and  dtmonMtntbU.  ]  Not  demon* 
strable;  incapable  of  being  demonstrated. 

In  their  an  they  have  certain  asacrtlont,  which  as 
iM4temo$utrmN4  prlndplct,  they  urge  all  to  receire. 

Sir  £.  Sartdys. 

IndamonitraldAnaM  <  in  •  dd  •  mon'stra  •  bi- 
nes), n.    state  of  beine  indemonstrable. 

XndenliatiOll  (in-de-ni-i&'shon),  n.  Ende- 
nixation. 

TfiMi^i—  (in-de'nis),  v.  t  To  endenize  (which 
seeX 

Indenlmi (in-de'ni-zn),  v.L    To  endenisen. 

Indent  (in-dent').  V.  t  [L  L  ituUntare,  O.  Fr. 
#ncf«ntor,  to  indent,  from  L  in^  and  dena, 
denlis,  a  tooth.]  1.  To  notch;  to  Jag;  to  cut 
into  points  or  inequalities,  like  a  row  of 
teeth;  as,  to  indent  the  edge  of  paper.— 
2.  To  bind  out  or  apprentice  by  indenture 
or  contract ;  to  indenture ;  as,  to  indefU  a 
young  man  to  a  shoemaker;  to  indent  a 
servant— 8.  In  printing,  to  begin,  as  a  line, 
farther  in  from  the  margin  of  the  pi4>er 
than  the  rest  of  the  paramph. 

indent  (in-dentO.  v.i.  1.  To  be  notched;  to 
have  indentations  or  inequalities  like  a  row 
of  teeth.— S.  To  nm  or  wind  in  and  out;  to 
move  in  a  sigzag  course;  to  doubla 

Then  shall  tho«  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch  (the 

hare) 
Turn  and  return,  imUnting  with  the  way.     Shak. 

&  To  contract;  to  bargain;  to  make  a  com- 
pact 

Shall  we  buy  treason,  and  ituUttt  with  fears?   SMmM. 

Indent  (in-dentT,  n.    1.  A  cut  or  notch  in 
the  mai^n  of  anything,  or  a  recess  like  a 
notch;  indentation. 
It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent     ShcUk. 

2.  t  A  stamp;  an  impression.  — S.  A  certificate 
or  indented  certificate  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of 
Che  revolution,  for  the  principal  or  interest 
of  the  public  debt — 4.  A  conU«ct;  an  order, 
as  for  gooda  —6.  \vkvrinting,  the  blank  space 
at  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph. 

mdentauon  (in-dent-a'shonX  n.  1.  The  act 
of  indenting  or  state  of  being  indented: 
(a)  the  act  ofnotching  or  cutting  into  points 
or  inequalities,  like  a  row  of  teeth :  the 
state  of  being  notched  or  so  cut.  (6)  In 
firintin^  the  act  of  beginning  a  line  or  series 
of  lines;  as  the  first  line  of  a  paragrafdi, 
further  in  from  the  margin  than  others.— 
%.  A  cut  or  notch  in  a  nuugin;  a  recess  or 
depression  like  a  notch  in  anr  border. 

indented  (in-dent'edX  p.  and  a.    L  Cut  in 


1  . ' 


«H^ 


Indented  Moulding. 

tiM  edge  or  margin  into  points  like  teeth; 
as,  an  indenltad  paper;  an  indented  mould- 
ing. Indented  mouldings,  such  as  the  one 
shown  in  the  cut,  are  a  coounon  ornamental 
feature  in  Norman  architecture.  —2.  Bound 
out  by  indenture;  as,  an  indented  appren- 
tice or  servant  —  3.  In 
her.  notched  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw,  but  smal- 
ler than  what  is  termed 
dancette :  applied  to  one 
of  the  lines  of  partition. 
The  ordinaries  are  also 
often  thus  borne. 
Indentedly  (indent'ed- 
Ui  adv.    \¥ith  indenta- 

^^^  ladeotee.  border- 

mdentee  (in-dent-«0.  P-  wise, 

and  o.     In  h^r.  having 
indents  not  Joined  to  each  other,  but  set 
apart 


IndentOley  (in-dent'il-«X  <*■  ^^  A«r.  having 

long  Indents,  somewhat  resembling  piles 

conjoined;  as,  a  fesse  in- 

dentilUff  at  the  bottom. 
TndimttTIg  (in-dent'inff), 

n.    An   impression  like 

that  made  by  a  tooth. 

mdentment  t  ( in-dent'- 

ment),  n.  Indenture. 
'Some  indentments  or 
some  bond  to  draw.'  Bp. 
Hall 

indenture    (in-denffir),  IndentiUey. 

It.  L  llie  act  of  indent- 
ing or  state  of  being  indented;  indentation. 

The  general  direction  of  the  shore  ...  is  remark- 
ably direct  e<itt  and  west,  with  onlv  occasioniil  in- 
dtnturu  and  projections  of  bays  and  proniontories. 

MH/ord. 

8.  In  Volvo,  a  deed  under  seal  entered  into 
between  two  or  more  parties  with  mutual 
covenants.  Formerly  it  required  to  be  actu- 
ally indented,  or  cut  in  a  waving  line,  so  as 
to  correspond  with  the  other  copy  of  the 
deed;  but  this  is  no  longer  necessary.  The 
term  indenture  is  not  used  in  Scotland, 
except  in  the  case  of  indentures  of  appren- 
ticesihip. 

indenture  (in-dent'OrX  e.t  pret  &  pp.  in- 
dentured;  ppr.  indenturing.  1.  To  hident; 
to  wrinkle;  to  furrow. 

Though  age  may  creep  on,  and  indtnhtrt  the  brow. 

W*(y. 
2.  To  bind  by  Ind^itnres;  as,  to  vi^ienturt 
an  apprentice. 

mdenhire  t  (in-dennir).  v.i  To  run  in  a 
xigzag  course;  to  double  in  running. 

They  took 
Their  staves  in  hand,  and  at  the  good  man  strook: 
But.  by  indenturing,  still  the  good  man  scap'd. 

neytinnfd^ 

Independence  (In-dd-pend'ensX  n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  independent;  complete  ex- 
emption from  reliance  or  controL  or  the 
Kwer  of  others;  a  state  over  which  no  one 
s  any  power,  control,  or  authority:  ability 
to  support  or  maintain  one's  self;  direction 
of  one  s  own  affairs  without  interference  by 
others. 

Let  fortune  do  her  worst,  whatever  she  makes  us 
lose,  as  long  as  she  never  makes  us  lose  our  honesty 
and  our  indeftndena.  Pope. 

2.  That  which  renders  one  independent; 

Eroperty  or  income  sufficient  to  make  one 
idependent  of  others;  as,  he  has  acouired 
an  indeTDendenoe.—DedAtation  qf  Indepen- 
dence, the  sol«nn  declaration  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America,  on 
the  4th  of  July.  177<t,  by  which  they  formally 
renounced  their  subjection  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain.— 8.  t  The  principles 
of  the  religious  hody  who  called  themselves 
Independents;  Congregationalism. 
Independency  (in-d6-pend'en*siX  n.  Same 
tok  Independence. 

Give  me.  I  cry'd.  enough  for  me. 

My  bread  and  tndtfendenty.  Po^e. 

Independent  (in-d^-pend'ent),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  dependent.  ]  1.  Not  aependent;  not 
subject  to  the  control  of  others;  not  relying 
on  others;  not  subordinate;  as.  Ood  is  the 
only  being  who  Is  perfectly  independent; 
none  of  us  is  independent  for  the  supply  of 
his  wanta 

The  town  of  S).  Gaul  is  a  Protestant  rcpublick.  in- 
defendent  of  the  abbot,  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  cantons.  Addispn. 

2.  Affording  the  means  of  independence;  as, 
an  independent  estate.— 8.  Not  subject  to 
bias  or  influence;  not  obsequious;  self- 
directing;  as.  a  man  of  an  independent 
mind. — 1  Proceedinff  from  or  expressive  of 
a  spirit  of  independence;  free;  easy;  self- 
commanding ;  bold;  unconstrained;  as,  an 
independent  air  or  manner. — 6.  Irrespective; 
without  taking  note  or  regard;  not  to  make 
mention. 

A  grndual  change  is  also  more  beneficial,  indeftn- 
dent  of  its  being  wore  safe.  Bnmgkam, 

I  mean  the  account  of  that  obfigation  in  general, 
under  which  we  conceive  ourselves  bound  to  obey  a 
law.  indefetident  of  those  resources  which  the  law 
provides  lor  its  own  enforcement.  X.  Ward. 

[Independent  here  =  independently,  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  more  a>rrect  to  regard  It 
as  an  adverb.)  — 6.  Pertaining  to  the  Inde- 
pendents or  Congregationalista. 

A  very  fsmous  Independent  minister  was  head  of  a 
college  u  those  times.  Addison. 

7.  In  ffialA  a  term  applied  to  a  quantity  or 
fimction  not  depending  upon  another  for 
its  value.  [The  preposition  that  follows 
independent  is  generally  <tf,  sometimes  on.  ] 
Independent  nn*d£-pen<rentX  n.  Eeelee. 
one  who.  in  religious  affairs,  maintains  that 
every  congr^ation  of  Cluistians  is  a  com- 


plete church,  subject  to  no  superior  autho- 
rity, and  competent  to  perform  every  act 
of  government  in  ecclesiastical  affaira 
independently  (in*d6-pend'ent-liX  adv.  In 
an  independent  manner;  without  control; 
without  regard  to  connection  with  other 
things ;  as,  independently  of  being  safer  It 
is  more  beneficiaL 

Dispose  lights  and  shadows,  without  finbhing 
everything  independently  the  one  of  the  other. 

Dryden. 

Indepoiattle  (in-d^p6zVbl).  a.  Not  de- 
IK>saDle;  incapable  ox  being  deposed. 

The  cardinal  calls  that  doctrine  which  makeh 
princes  inde/osabU  by  the  pope,  'a  breeder  uf 
schisms.  Stc  StUlingJtett. 

Indeprecable  (in-de'prd-ka-bl).  a.  [Prefix 
in,  and  depreetutle.  ]  Incapable  of  being  de- 
precated. 

UideprehenBlble  (in-de-prd-hens'i-bl).  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not.  and  depreheneible.]  Incap- 
able of  being  found  out  *  A  case  perplexed 
and  indeprMeneible.*    Bp.  Morton. 

Indeprlvable  (In-dS-prlv'a-M).  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  deprivable.}  1.  Incapable  of  be- 
ing deprived.— 2.  Incapable  of  being  taken 
away.    [Rare.] 

Indescribable  (in-dS-skrfVa-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
init  not,  and  deecribable.]  Not  describable; 
incapable  of  being  described.  'Indeeerib- 
e^le  feelings  of  pleasure. '    Layard. 

Indeicrlbables  <ind«-8krib'ablz),  n.  pi.  A 
euphemism  for  trousers. 

Mr.  Trotter  smiled,  and  holding  his  glass  in  hlit 
left  hand,  gave  four  distinct  slaps  on  the  pocket  of 
his  mulberry  indescrtbables  with  lils  right    Diekens. 

Indeecrlptlye  (in-dd-skrip'tiv),  a.  rprefix 
in,  not.  and  deeeriptive.]  Not  descnptive; 
not  containing  Just  description. 

Indesert  (in-dfi-c^rf),  n.  [Prefix  tn,  not.  and 
deeert  ]    Want  of  merit  or  worth.    [Rare.  ] 

Those  who  were  once  looked  on  as  Us  equals,  are 
apt  to  think  the  fame  of  his  merit  a  reflection  on 
their  own  indeserts.  Addisen. 

Indeilnent  (in-de'sin-entXa.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  desinent.]  Not  ceasing;  perpetual. 
[Rare.1 

The  last  kind  of  activity  ...  is  much  more  noble, 
more  indesinent,  and  indefeasible,  than  the  first. 

Saxter. 

Indeeinently  (in-de'sin-ent-liX  adv.  With- 
out  cessation.    [Rare.] 

They  continue  a  month  indesinentfy.       R^y. 

Indeelrable  (in-dd-cli^a-bl).  a.  [Prefix  in^ 
not,  and  ditirable.^  Not  desirable;  unde- 
sirable. 

Indeetmctlblllty  (in-dd-strukfi-bU'i-tiX 
n.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  inde- 
structible. 

It  is.  therefore,  natural,  that  the  physical  doctrine 
of  indestructibility  applied  to  force  as  well  as  to 
matter,  should  be  essentially  a  creation  of  the  pre- 


sent century,  notwithstanding  a  few  allusions  made 
to  it  by  earlier  thinkers,  all  of  whom,  however,  groped 
vaguely,  and  without  general  purpose.        Buckle. 

Indeitractlble  (in-dfi-strukt'l-blX  a.  [Preflix 
in,  not.  and  deetruetibU.  ]  Not  destructible ; 
incapable  of  being  destroyed. 

IndeitractibleneBi  (in-d£-strukt'i-bl-nes), 
n.    Indestructibility. 

Nothing  but  the  indestructibienets  of  Its  (the 
church's)  principles,  however  feebly  pursued,  could 
have  maintained  even  the  disorganized  body  that 
still  survives.  Disraeli. 

Indeetmctlbly  (in-d«-strukt'i-bliX  adt>.  In 
an  indestructible  manner. 

&ldetemilnable(in-d6-t6i''mina-b]),a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  determinttblc.]  Nut  deter- 
minable: (a)  incapable  of  being  determined, 
ascertained,  or  fixed. 

As  its  (the  world's)  period  k  inscrutable,  ko  is  its 
nativity  indeterminable.  Sir  T.  Bremnte. 

(6)  Not  to  be  determined  or  ended;  inter- 
minable. 

mdetermlnably  (in-dd-t^r'min-a-bli),  adv. 
In  an  indetennmable  manner. 

Indeterminate  (in-dd-tdr^min-itX  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  dueterminate.^  Not  determin- 
ate; not  settled  or  fixed;  not  definite;  un- 
certain; not  precise;  as,  an  indetemmxnaie 
number  of  years.  '  An  indeterminate  num- 
ber of  successiona '  Newton. — Indetermin  • 
ate  analytii,  a  branch  of  algebra  in  which 
there  are  always  given  a  greater  number  of 
unknown  quantities  than  there  are  inde- 
pendent equations,  by  which  means  the 
number  of  solutions  is  indefinite.— /ndeter- 
minate  eoejfidente,  in  math,  a  method  of 
analysis  invented  by  Descartes,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  conusts  in  this,  that  if  we 
have  an  equation  of  this  form— 

A+B«+C««-H)«»-l-4c  =0, 

in  which  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C  are  con- 
stant, and  X  a  variable  which  may  be  sup- 
posed as  small  as  we  please,  each  of  these 
coefficients,  taken  separately,  is  necessa- 
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rily  equal  to  0. — IndetemniHate  equation, 
inmam.  an  equation  in  which  the  unknown 
quantities  admit  of  an  tnflntte  number  of 
values.  A  group  of  equations  is  indeter- 
minate when  it  contams  more  unknown 
quantities  than  there  are  equations.— /ruf«- 
terminate  injioreeunce,  in  hot.  indefinite 
inflorescence.  See  Indbpinitk  —  i/kitftf r- 
tninate  problem,  in  math,  a  problem  which 
admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions, 
or  one  in  which  there  are  fewer  imposed 
conditions  than  there  are  unknown  or  re- 
quired reaults,— Indeterminate  qttantity,  in 
math,  a  quantity  that  admits  of  an  infinite 
number  of  vaines.— Indeterminate  teriei, 
in  math,  a  series  whose  terms  proceed  by 
the  powers  of  an  indeterminate  quantity. 

mdeterminately  (in-dd-tdr'min-at-liX  adv. 
In  an  indeterminate  manner;  not  m  any 
settled  manner;  indefinitely;  not  with  pre- 
cise limits;  as.  a  space  indeterminately  lufsfi] 
an  idea  indeterminately  expressed. 

mdeterminatexiesB  (fn-de-tdr'min-it-nes), 
n.  Want  of  certain  limits;  want  of  preci- 
sion; indefiniteness. 

The  want  of  adequate  expressions  to  deaote  the 
endless  shades  of  colour,  ana  the  indttertHinaUHtss 
of  those  which  are  applied  to  various  tints. 

Sir  tV.  LarvrtHcr. 

IndetermlnatlOll  (in-dd-t6r'min-&''shon),  n. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  determinationJ]  Want 
of  determination:  (a)  an  unsettled  or  waver- 
ing state,  as  of  the  mind.  (&)  Want  of  fixed 
or  stated  direction. 

Bv  contingents  I  understand  all  thin((s  which  majr 
be  done,  and  may  not  be  done,  may  happen,  or  may 
not  happen,  by  reason  of  the  indt^rmuiatiOH  or  ac- 
cidental occurrence  of  the  cause.  Bramhall. 

Indetermlned  (in-dd-tdr'mind),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  detennined.  ]  Not  determined; 
undetermined;  unsettled;  unfixed. 

Indevirg^ta  t  (in-d6-v«r'Jin-&t),  a.  Not 
devirginate  or  deprived  of  virginitj;  not  de- 
floured.  'Pallas  .  .  .  who  still  liv.s  inde- 
virginate. '    Chapman. 

IndOTOta  (in-dd-vdf).  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
devote.  ]    Not  devoted. 

Indevoted  (in-dg-vOt'edX  a.    Not  devoted. 

Indeyotion  (in-dd-vd'shon),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  devotion.  ]  Want  of  devotion ;  ab- 
sence of  devout  affections;  impiety;  irre- 
ligion.  'An  age  of  indevotion.'  Jet.  Taylor, 

Indeyout  (in-de-voutO,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  devout]  Not  devout;  not  having  de- 
vout affections.  '  A  careless  indevout  spirit ' 
Jer.  Taylor. 

IndeyouUy  (in-dd-voutliX  adv.  Without 
devotion. 

Indewt  (in-duO,  v.t  [Seelin>ui.]  To  put 
on;  to  be  clothed  with;  to  indue.    Spenser. 

Index  (in'deks),  n.  pi.  Indexes  (in'deks-ezX 
sometimes,  as  in  math..  Indices  (in'dl-s&). 
[L.  Boot  dik,  to  point  out,  to  snow,  seen 
in  Skr.  dif,  to  show;  Or.  deiknymi,  to  show; 
L  dinitus.  a  finger;  dieo,  to  say.]  1.  That 
which  points  out ;  that  which  shows,  indi- 
cates, or  manifests.  *  The  face  the  index  of 
a  feeling  mind.'    Crabbe. 

Tastes  are  the  intUxu  of  the  different  oualities  of 
plants.  ArhuthnoL 

2.  That  which  directs  or  points  out,  as  a 
pointer  or  hand  that  points  or  directs  to 
anything,  as  the  hour  of  the  day.  the  road  to 
a  place.  &c. ;  the  hand  "Vl  used  by  prin- 
ters, &C.—Z.  A  table  of  the  contents  of  a 
book;  a  table  of  references  in  an  alphabe- 
tical order :  anciently  prefixed  to  the  book. 

Get  a  thoroui^h  insight  into  the  index  by  which  the 
whole  book  is  governed  and  turned,  like  fishes,  by 
the  taiL  Stn/t. 

Hence— 4 1  Prelude;  prologue. 

Ay  me.  what  act 
That  roart  so  loud  and  thunders  in  the  intUxt 

Shak. 
An  indtx  and  obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of 
lost  and  foul  thotights.  ShoM. 

5.  In  anat.  the  forefinger  or  pointing  finger. 

6.  In  math,  the  figure  or  letter  which  showg 
to  what  power  any  quantity  is  involved;  the 
exponent  See  exponent.  — /ndex  hand. 
Same  as  Index,  2.  —  Index  of  a  alobe,  a 
little  stvle  fitted  on  the  north  pole  of  an 
artificial  terrestrial  globe,  which,  by  turning 
with  the  globe,  serves  to  point  to  certain 
divisions  of  the  hour  circle.— /nd«a;  qf  a  lo- 
garithm, called  otherwise  the  characteristic. 
Is  the  integral  part  which  precedes  the  lo- 
garithm, and  is  always  one  less  than  Uie 
number  of  integral  figures  in  the  given 
number.  Thus,  if  the  given  number  consist 
of  four  figures,  the  index  of  its  logarithm  is 
S,  if  of  five  figures,  the  index  is  4,  and  so  on. 
See  tOQAKTTH^.—Tndex  of  refraction,  in 
optics,  the  ratio  between  the  sines  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  of  refraction.  Thus 


in  water,  if  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion be  taken  as  unity,  that  of  incidence 
will  be  about  1|,  or  more  accurately  1*336 ; 
and  therefore  the  index  of  refraction  in 
water  is  1386.  See  Rkwkactiok.— Index 
J^c^inirgatorius  (index  Expurgatory).  Index 
Prohibitoriiu  (Index  Prohibitory),  or  more 
fully  Index  Lwrorum  Prohibitorum  (Index 
of  Prohibited  Books),  a  catalogue  of  books 
which  are  forbidden  by  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  to  be  read  by  the  faithful 

Index  (in'deksX  v.t  To  provide  with  an  in- 
dex or  table  of  references ;  to  place  in  an 
index  or  table,  as  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
a  book;  as,  to  index  a  book. 

Index-correction  (in"deks-ko-rek'shon),  n. 
In  astron.  the  correction  that  has  to  be  ap- 
plied to  an  observation  taken  with  an  in- 
strument that  has  an  index-error.  See  In- 
dex-error. 

IndftXftr  (in'deks*6rX  n.  One  who  makes  an 
index. 

Index-error  (in'deks^r-rSr),  n.  In  astron. 
the  difference  between  the  zero  point  of  the 
graduated  limb  of  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment, as  a  sextant,  and  where  the  zero  point 
ought  to  be  as  shown  by  the  index  when  the 
index-glass  is  parallel  to  the  horizon-glass. 

Index-nnger  (iu'deks-fing-g6r).n.  The  fore- 
finger, so  called  from  Its  being  used  in 
pomting. 

Index-glass  (in'deks-glas).  n.  In  reflecting 
astronomical  instrumente,  a  plane  specu- 
lum, or  mirror  of  quicksilvered  glass,  which 
moves  with  the  index,  and  is  designed  to 
reflect  the  image  of  the  sun  or  other  object 
upon  the  horizon-glass,  whence  it  is  again 
reflected  to  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

Indexlcal  (tn-deWik-al),  a.  Having  the 
form  of  an  index;  pertaining  to  an  index. 

Indexically  (in-deks'ik-al-UX  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  an  index. 

Indexterlt7  (in-deks-te'ri-ti),  n.  rPreflxin, 
not,  and  aexterity.  ]  Want  of  dexteritv : 
(a)  want  of  readiness  in  the  use  of  the  hands; 
clumsiness;  awkwardness.  (6)  Want  of  skill 
or  readiness  in  any  art  or  occupation. 

The  ifuUxterity  of  our  consumption-curers  demon- 
strates their  dimness  in  beholding  its  causes. 

Indiadem  (in-dl'a-dem),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and 
duufem.]  To  place  or  set  in  a  diadem,  as  a 
gem. 

Whereto  shall  that  be  likened?  to  what  gem 
Indiademtd  t  S^ihty. 

Tndlaman  (in'di-amani  n.  pi  Tndlamen 

(in'di-a-men).  A  large  ship  employed  in  the 

India  trada 
India-matting  (In'di-a-mat-ingX  n.    Grass 

or  reed  mats  made  in  the  East^  commonly 

from  Papyrus  oorymbosus. 
Indian  (iuNdi-anX  a.    [From  India,  and  this 

from  Indus,  the  name  of  a  river  in  Asia; 

Skr.  nndAu.a  river.]  1.  Pertaining  to  either 

of  the  Indies.  East  or  West,  or  the  abori- 

§ines  of  America.— 2.  Made  of  maize  or  In- 
ian  com;  as.  Indian  meal ;  Indian  bread. 
—Indian  architecture,  the  architecture  pe- 
culiar to  India  or  Hindustan.  It  compre- 
hends a  great  variety  of  styles,  which  are 
divided  by  Fennisson  into  the  Buddhist 
styles  as  exemplified  not  only  In  the  Buddh- 
ist works  within  the  borders  of  Hindustan, 
but  also  in  those  of  Burroah.  Ceylon,  Java, 
China,  and  Thibet  (see  Buddhist  Architec- 
ture under  Buddhist);  the  Jaina  style,  a 
corruption  of  the  pure  Buddhist  by  admix- 
ture with  the  Hindu  style;  the  Dravidian  or 
style  of  Southern  India,  a  style  of  architec- 
ture of  the  Tamil  races  of  the  south;  the 
Northern  Hindu  or  Indo-Ayran.  a  cognate 
style  occurring  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges 
and  its  tributaries;  the  Chalukyan  style,  pre- 
vailing in  the  intermediate  region  between 
these  two;  the  Modem  Hindu,  Indian  Sara- 
cenic or  Mohammedan,  or  that  form  which 
Indian  architecture  took  after  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  Mohammedan  styles;  and 
the  styles  peculiar  to  Cashmere  and  some 
other  districts  of  India.  Among  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  works  of  Indian  architecture 
are  the  rock-cut  temples  such  as  at  EUora. 
In  the  system  of  Indian  decoration  there  is 
no  trace  of  what  may  be  called  an  order. 
Among  the  larger  masses  of  decorations 
for  support  sculptured  elenhants  very  fre- 
quently occur,  as  well  as  uons,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  accompanying  cut  of  a  portion 
of  the  Choultry  or  pillared  nail  at  Madura, 
built  by  Tirumulla  Nayak  during  1623M5.— 
Indian  bay,  a  plant,  Laurus  ^uiiea.  See 
Laurcs.  — /ndidn  berry.  Coeeulus  Indieus. 
See  under  Coocr  lus.  -  Indian  com,  a  native 
American  plant  {Zea  Mays),  otherwise  called 


Maize,  and  its  fruit  See  Mavol— Indian 
cress,  a  plant,  Trcpceolwn  majus,  a  favourite 
garden  flower.    See  Tkovmolvu.— Indium 
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Indian  Architecture— Draridiaa  Style. 
Choultry  at  Madura. 

,  the  prioUy  pear  {Opuntia  vulffariB\— 
Indian  file,  single  file;  arrangement  of  per- 
sons in  a  row  following  one  after  another : 
so  named  from  its  being  the  manner  in 
which  the  American  Indians  usually  trmvene 
the  wooda— /mfwin  Are,  pvrotechnic  com- 
I>osition,  used  as  a  ngnal  light,  consisting 
of  7  parts  of  sulphur,  2  of  reugar,  and  24  of 
nitre.  It  bums  with  a  brilliant  white  flame 
—Indian  hen,  a  species  of  bittern  {Botaumt 
minor)  found  in  North  America.— /ndian 
ink,  more  nroperly  China  ink,  a  black  fig- 
ment mainly  brou^t  from  China,  used  in 
water-colour  painting  and  for  the  lines  and 
shadows  of  drawings.  It  is  sold  in  sticks  and 
cakes,  and  is  said  to  consist  of  lamp-black 
and  animal  glue.  Inferior  imitations  are 
manufactured  in  this  country.  —  Indian 
oak,  the  teak-tree  {Teclona  grandia).  See 
Tectona.— /iidwm  red,  a  species  of  ocbre. 
a  very  fine  purple  earth,  of  a  firm,  oom- 
pact  texture  andgreat  weight,  found  abon- 
dantly  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Glouces- 
tershire.—/ndtan  reed,  a  name  applied  to 
various  plants  of  the  genus  Canna.— /mfMin 
shot,  a  name  given  to  the  plants  of  the 
genus  Canna.    (SeeCANNA.)    The  fruit  has 

three  cells,  each 
containing  eereral 
round  hard  black 
seeds  resemUiog 
shot,  hence  the 
name  of  the  plant 
The  seeds  are  some- 
times used  as  a  snb- 
»-titnte  for  coffee, 
and  yield,  by  com- 
pression, a  purple 
dye.  —Indian  steel, 
a  kind  of  steel  im- 
ported from  India; 
wooti  (which  see). 
—  Indian  summer,  in  North  America,  a 
season  of  pleasant  warm  weather  occurring 
late  in  autumn.  —  itufian  tobacco,  a  plant. 
Lobelia  inffata.  See  LoBIUA.  —  Indian 
turnip,  a  North  American  plant  (AriMmms 
triphyllum\  which  has  a  root  reserobttng  s 
small  turnip,  two  leaves,  each  divided  Into 
three  leafleta.  and  arum-like  blossoms  - 
Indian  wheat,  Indian  com.— Indian  yeUots, 
a  pigment  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  but 
not  permanent,  mudi  used  in  water-colour 
painting.  It  is  Imported  from  India,  and 
Is  composed  of  the  phosphate  of  urea  and 
lime. 

Indian  (In'di-an).  n.  1.  A  native  of  the  In- 
dies, West  or  East— 2.  An  aboriginal  native 
of  America :  so  named  from  the  Idea  of  Co- 
lumbus and  early  navigators  that  Amcvica 
was  identical  with  IndU. 
Indianeer  (in'di-an-£rO.  n.    An  Indiaman. 


Fruit  of  Canttm  mbUit 
(Indian  Shot). 
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tadlarpkiMT(ln'iU-k-iA-p*r>,n.  Ad»ll«la 
■hdirhcDt  papsr  miuls  In  Chtm.  ud  In  thii 
Hid  otbet  ooanlrtM  lued  lo  ulu  flnl  or 
nneat  proofi  of  mgnTlngi.  It  li  ImJIctod 
■uri.'sadally  by  Baropna  n»knt 


( in'di-^b  *r ),  n.    < 
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if  dldereDt  lutanl  orien. 

Die  India  rubber  trw  of  BtngnJ  &  i 
'lAttita.  which  yiridt  t  Urge  portlun  t 
Aoalcboac  eipoited   trom    Ben^ikL 


tadlo  (In'd 
..I  InJo-B.     ,         ...... 

priilDg  Oui  ditlscU  «C  pmrnt  mpoksn  in 
lnclla.u  Hindi.  HlnduiUnl.  Mihnttl.  Ban- 
K>11.  will  tha  dend  Unguana  Pnkrlt  uid 

UmiMBKIn'dl-bintXcl.  IL.  lodimm,  m4i- 
i^intim.  ppr.  of  irHf*eo.  to  point  DUL  8««  IH- 
r»iriTK1  fterving  topolnl  out.uaramadj. 

Indlesst  (in'di-kvit),  iL  In  nixf.  UmI  wblch 

divaH.  or  ofiirainiKlj  to  be  OMd  lor  ■  dl>- 

Iiiilleat«On'dlUlt),(i.tnt.*pp.iiHl>(Kiml.' 
/.  [L  irtdk»,  iihiiaalurrt,  from 


indfit.  induit.  UL  a  poLntai 
the  mind  lo  a  knowLadge  of;  to 


I  In  iMd  lo  ihow  or  manlteat  by  iirmptaDi; 

•111%;  u,  grmt  pnn&atloii  of  itraDrtb  I'ndf- 
(alu  the  OH  of  itimuluti.— Sth.  To  ihow, 
mark,  ■ignlfj'.  daoota.  manUeat,  eridenca 
iBdloaUOn  (<a-dl-U'ihan^   n.     [1.   fndi- 

l««  inPIO*Ti,  IbiIm-I    1.  The  act  oflndl- 
r  pointing 


Dicat  lOit^^  ^  la^nw  of  u^ 

s.  In  iMd  aiw  tymptom 

nmedlei— 4.  EipUaatlon:  dlipUji.    [Rare] 

mdlMtm  (Indlk'a-Clv).  1.      [L   indi- 

InticrATi,  iKDix  1    i.  Polnlinc  out:  bring- 
ing to  notice;  glTlng  IntlmatToti  or  knnw- 

Ji«  of  modeatr;  it  may  be  indijatie*  of 

Luiulou  or  emir  SSToTettrt  >tiin 

t  In  nranL  a  term  uplled  to  that  mood  of 
the  verb  that  [ndlcaCea,  Uwl  l>.  aarmi  or 


he  !•  mritittff;  they  ni 

tndlmttr*  (in-dlk'a-tli 
IndlcatlTa  mood.  Hee 
Iiidl«UT*)nin-di'kat- 

LiihoworiaBnlfi. 

Indlofttor  (In'di- 

Icit^),  n.  1.  Ona 
who  or  that  which 
liidlcBta  or  poliila 
out :  oadBcallj.  _ 
In  IMC*,  (a)  an  Id-  * 
itmment  for  aa- 
cartalnlns  and  IV- 
cnidlng  the  pr**- 

tha  cylinder  ot  a 


K  n.     In  Oram,  t 
he  adJectiTe. 
r-UVuttloamann 


mall  cylinder,  with] 


pliton,  the  oppar  end  of  the  aplDdle  of  wUeb 
(■  attached  to  and  movea  a  pamllel  motion 
oonalating  of  three  Unki,  wUcb  canlea  a 
marker  at  Ita  central  point  The  preiaure 
la  ncorded  on  a  piece  of  paper  attached  to 
a  imall  cylinder,  on  which  1)  ImpraaaeJ  a 
tedprocating  clrcolar  motlcm  coireapond- 
Ing  lo  the  moUon  of  the  Mmid  platon. 
Aa  ttie  Indicator  pitton  rlaca  by  the  force 
of  the  atsam  and  la  broni^t  back  by  ■ 
■rwliuted  aprlng  wben  the  praame  la  re- 
daced,  tlie  pencil  tracea  on  the  paper  a 
flgnra  (an  ittdieator  diaffniBi)  rvpreecDtlDg 
tfie  preHure  of  the  ataam  at  aadi  point  of 
eheatroke  {k)AiiliutniiQefi(far«H>rdliiat' 


telegraph  forvlring  ug- 

tfae  dial  and  Indei  h'an" 
of  the  alphabetic  tele- 
graph; ip«clfli:a1ly,  ttid 

log  Inalnimebt  iOTenled       t 
by  PivfetHir  Mone,  by      | 

tedailheyanrvcefvea.     ^ 
Tbe  currvnt  aent  tiar-  Tcicgi 


■gain  ralaed  by  a  •prfng  Bttached  to  the 

voFka  up  and  down  upon  an  axla.     A  atyle 
mppliad  with  Ink  la  atiached  to  tlie  end  ol 


la  la  contact  with  tt 


tlie  paper.     Any  number  and  length  of 

duced,  and  It  li  by  tbeae  daahea  and  dota 
tbat  leUera  are  jiidlcated.     (See    MnRSk 

Morm  Rijittr  and  Mvrmi  RieBrding  In- 
(ImiMnr  —%.  A  genua  ot  Alrlcui  blrdi.  the 
honay-gulde^  lo  named  from  the  hablta  of 
tbe  ipKlea.  al  whererer  they  are  Ken  It  li 

EetU  certain  that  In  the  nelgbbourhood 
en  la  a  neat  ot  wild  bee*  Ilia  eien  aald 
that  Ibey  golde  (he  DaU*ea  to  (he  neata  of 
wild  beea^  flitting  before  Uiem,  reiter- 
ating their  peculiar  cry  of  'chsrri  cherri' 
They  belong  to  tbe  family  of  the  cockooa. 
Two  ol  (he  best  known  apeclaa  are  the  gnat 
honey -fulde  (indinter  HufovO  and  the leaiar 
honer-BDide  U.  muwr)  of  South  Africa, 
whlcb  bolld  hanging  neata  ih)4>ed  aome- 
what  Ilka  a  botUe  and  harliw  the  en(rmnce 
downwardi.— &  InaaoLauextuieorDiiuele 
of  tha  foreHngar,  altnated  chlaHy  on  the 
lower  and  poMarMT  part  of  the  toraaim. 
lodlnMrmtt  (ln'dl-ki-to-rl"D<).  «.  pi. 


The  hoDey>galdea,  a  anb-taml^  ot 
birda  of  (he  taouly  CscnUdw  oi 
InbablUng  South  Atria   See  IND 


■\t\  njil. 


INDICITOB.  i. 


[■  lusd  In  Ihe  aplrllual  court 
-[yman  lor  tllhei  anioontlng 
.of  theprofltaof  thoadyowi 
_b).  n.  An  Indei.  B.  Jtiuc 
(in'dl-etik  pL  ot  index  (which  ee- 


In'dl-eti).  pL  o 
In-dlaU-a), 


tailtoBilS'Mln-dtfl-t.l), 
able:  loelpreailble. 


algn,  r 
Sao  I 


X.rin 


anthorlty;  to  procl 


1.  In  Ia», 


appoint  publicly  or  by 

or  charge  with  a  crime 
due  form  of  law  by  the 
ent  ot  a  gmud-lury.  It 
ince  of  a  grand-Jury  to 


1.   Capable  i 


la  the  peculiar  proi 

lm_peach. 

buUctkhla  Ou-dif>  

being  or  liable  to  be  Indicted:  aa,  an  inditl- 
aM>  Dlteader.  —  l.  That  may  bring  an  In- 
dictment on  one;  aa.  an  wKfieloUa  offence. 

tmUotM  (ln-<llt«0.  »■    A  peiwin  lndlc(wL 

Indlotar  (ln-dlt'«r).  n.    One  who  Indlcta. 

LUUOtlOtt  (In-dlk'ihon),  n.      IL.  itidictu. 

■— — •' wrjod  of  nt (ecu 

:Iare  paUIcI/  | 


a  decUnUon.  a 
I.  DeclaraUon;  i 


31S 

lUdlOtlTe  (ln-dikt-lirX  a 


■horl  'or  (onrmatin,  of  an  tndlgo  bine  c 
•ometlniM  with  a  Oogt  at  ainre  or  gr 
[ndlet(ln-dltn.  (t  [L  indi 
declare  pabllcly  — in 


i.  and  di«,  to  aay,  to 


having  reduced  (he  time  which  (hr 
iu>iiiiu»  were  obliged  to  aerre  in  the  army 
to  Ottcen  yean  and  Impoeed  a  (u  or  tribule 
at  the  end  ol  that  term  (o  iTay  tbe  trooue 
dlicharged.  Tblt  practice  jntroduced  the 
keeping  of  accounla  by  this  period,  and  i( 
wai  aUo  uaed  [nitead  ot  the  olymplada  In 

ProcUlmodi  de- 

IndlOtmnt  (In-dlfmenl),  n.  The  act  of 
Indlcttng,  or  the  a(ate  of  being  Indicted : 
accuaatlon ;  formal  charge  or  atatemenl  ol 
grletancea  agalmt  a  penoo. 


ir  preferred  (o  and  pre- 
'  y  a  graDd-lury.  Ad 
iperly  ao  alleJ  (ill  It 


la  Ada 


le  grand- J  u 
upon  (he  suUt  of  the  accDaad,  bi 
eipretKi  (heir  opinion,  that  tron 
made  by  (he  proaecutor  the  matte 

be  prcHnted  to  tbe  common  Jory 

tried  In  (be  proper  COUTH.  If  tbe  grand- Jury 
are  of  opinion  tna(  (he  accuaaUon  la  ground' 
Ima  they  Indona  upon  the  bill  '  not  a  (rue 
bill 'or  'not  found:'  II  (he  contrary,  'a  true 
bllL'  <»}lnSeiXtfaw,  aformofproBaaligr 
which  a  criminal  la  brought  to  (rial  al  ttaa 
hutance  ol  (be  lurdadTOcate.  It  nina  In  the 
name  of  the  lord -advocate,  and,  addreialng 
the  panel  by  name,  ctuugea  bliu  with  being 

Cty  ot  (ha  crime  fur  which  he  la  (o  be 
ight  to  (rlaL 
tndlotor  (ln-dlf*r).  n.     In  low,  ona  who 

tndinrmM  (In^Uritr-eDa).  n.  [Fr.,  from 
L  indi/mnitt^,  trom  ind^emu.  indiffr- 
enlit.  Indlflerent.    Kee  IKbirrkBUiT.I  The 

tUta  or  quality  ot  being  IndlDerent:  (a)  e<)ui 
polae  or  neutrality  of  mind  concerning  <lif 


itber:  Ireedom  tfotn  prelui 
on,  or  Uaa:  Impartiality. 


oUien.  (e)  Bt 


of  the^i. 
the  <ndi#i 
point  ot  -' 


IndlffBraiCT  (bi-dtrt«r4n«l>,  n.     Indiller- 

ence.    OlatUlimt. 
nuUflbnat  (In -different),  a.     (L.   Iitdif- 

/emu.  init/mntii-in.  not,  and  lUftrmi. 


a,  (Aen:  th,  »ln: 


tNDIQO-PLUrr 


_g  no  Intemt.  ■tuletj.  or  curs  n- 
■SMUtUns:  unconcerned^  u.amui 
,  rwmtto  hii  eternal  weUui.-a.  Not 
mMka^  m  dUTcrence ;  tuTlni:  no  fnHuence 
or  pnunderatlng  weight;  tuvlng  uo  lUffar- 

witboat  aJ^incAnce  or  Importance;  mi  li  1i 
tiW^rrrnt  wtitch  read  we  lake. 

4.  KrfTsriled  without  any  trjendly  Intereit 
tr  tUrvlioa-.  UHiallj  preceded  with  iioL 


&  01  a  mldiHInK  itate  or  qnililv:  neither 
ntT  sood  DDT  Tei7  baJ.  but  rather  bad  than 
(oo^:  puaablei  tolerable;  aa.  iiutiftrmi 


FnnMtiT  oflen  lued  adTerblell)':  to  ■  mod- 
*nto  dqpve;  paiaablj;  loleraUlv.     "I  am 
■JwBiw(i/.r.iilh..ne.f    Shak. 
pat^umnOMm  (tn-dlfHr-ent-limV  ».     Syi- 
o:  naaopAd  diir^ard; 


kd 'n'l^^'n^  Dd 


lo  Mibalatenoe;  penurr:  poverty. 


I  (which 
:-indu, 


^^1  itB'dl-Jent),  d.     [L.  indigmt,  indi- 
J^B*  Wvui  to  nand  In  need  o(- 


dj;  tindl- 


(c>  Not  prepared  oi 
brought  to 


wttened  b;  beat,  i 


oll>Binaliidl(ra>ted.      fi. 

taasembOOj  (in-di-jt- .    — . 

tUU,  at  quality  or  being  Indivertible. 
IndlsaitfUB (ln.dl-]«t^i-bn,  n.  IPrefli in, 
not.  Hnd  difriiaU-]  Not  dlgeitll>le'<B)not 
eaillj  converted  Into  chyme  or  preparBd 
In  the  itomach  for  nouiithlng  the  bodj. 
(b)  Not  to  be  recBlted  or  patiently  endured. 
'Such  a   torrent  of    ituOgtUibU   almllea' 


dlee 
Iil£, 

not. 

To  indicate,  a>  wiUi  th 


)-dl-jMfi-bi-neB).n.  tn- 

|eM'l-bU),  Bdc.     Kotdl- 

j.^onX  n.    [rnnz  in, 

julty  In  dlgettlng  food; 

^it).  i.t.   IL.L.  ind^ito, 
--'  '-ihu.  I  (Inger.) 

LuUgltete  I  (lo-dl'jlt-it),  D.i     To  ipeak  or 

lo  point  out  with  the  finger;  lo  compute  by 

Indigltatlont  (ln-dl'llt-i">hoo).  n.    The  act 

■^Ich  thing!  1  concelre  no  obicui^uull 
aitatim  of  providence.'    Pr.  S.  Hurt. 
QldlSII,tInd]SIial(in-dln'),a.    (L  iiuf^ui 
—in,  not.  and  dtirnuf,  worthy.)  Unmrthy; 


tndUnult  (In-dlg'nant),  a  [L.  iiufi^nani, 
indignantit,  ppr.  of  iniiffrurr,  to  conalder  ai 
unworthy,  to  dladaln— in,  not,  and  diffiutr, 
to  deem  wortlu'  from  dipnin,  worthv.] 
Affected  with  Indignation;  feeling  the  niln- 

S'ed  emotlonB  of  wrath  and  Koni  or  con- 
mpt,  aa  when  a  per»n  la  eiMperated  at 
one  deiplHd.  or  by  a  mean  actlon,orby  the 
charge  of  ■  diihoDoiuable  act 


g  eiclled  bj  tb*t 
,  or  dIeglBcefui; 
;mpt,  dlaguet.  or 


IndlgnUTKIn^dig'nl.ni.e.t  | 
and  digni/v  )  To  treat  ditdi 
oHnlngl  J,  or  unworthily 


Dtdlpiltr  (In-Uirnl-tl).  n 


>wardBi 


any  action  toward 


another  whicli  manltei 
or  deiign  lo  lower  hli  dignity:  lociTillty  oi 
Injiuy,  accompanied  with  Inault. 
How  mielili  prince  of  Ky^tFaihoporarret 
Sa(K>tMa'v>iAU|<i>Uil..psnniel        Slu^. 

itnge.  affront,  abue 


ttiad^.tnai 
[ndiHi.  Indai. 

•a  ■nplmet 
themdipii* 


Indigo  {in'dl«e},n. 

L.  indieum.  tDdieo, ... 

from  India]    A  well-llnon  . 
blue  vesetable  dye,  exttnrir 

in  dyeing  *nd  calico  pTlnUn. _„ 

commerce  ii  aimoat  entircgrobt^ncd  ....... 

legnmlnoui  plinta  of  the  bbu  ImUtiden. 
that  cultliated  In  India  Mng  Ihel  (iiu 
iDria,and  Ibat  In  Americalhe/.  AmI  tv 
plant  ii  bniiied  and  tentiaited  in  lati  f[ 
water,  daring  which  Itdepoiltilndlco  Id  Hit 
fonnota  blue  powder,  which licollecltduri 
dded  »  aa  to  form  the  cuUccdiet  In  wUck 
it  uiuallv  Dccu™  In  conmmte.  la  >hii 
•tate  It  hai  an  Inteniely  blue  coloni  ua 
earthy  frKture.  the  kind  moH  ettHueil 
being  that  which,  when  nibl>ed  by  a  hu4 

Ind%D  IB  quite  inaoluiile  liinter,  hnt  vbtk 
eipwd  lo  the  action  of  ceitiin  deuldiiW       ' 
agenia  It  beeomea  aolnble  Id  alkaline  eeli- 
tlon"  I'-*""  *'■  W"*  «*ir,*ip^  ud  forming  ■ 
erei  h  It  i>  pruaji. 

tate  but  II  Initantla       \ 

beci  lair.  The  Indigo 

com  li^!r^  Indlfo^ 

bro<  T.-/Hdwi>.MiH. 

or,  1  nfwofn.  may  be 

El  hidisD  by  t»l> 

uUh.  and  aico- 
I  by  actlcg  wltb 
redi  --whita.  Indigo- 

tlnl  y    It  lenulliw 

^0  It  la  (olnble^ 

hite  a  enployed  oc- 

Saii  fo-ttliilt.  Indigo 

obti  lunerdal  Indie  > 

alka  alphateof  trDD. 

itrong  Boda  lye.    Beduce^  indigo  forma  • 

-" 'uUon  in  alkaline  fluiJa.  but,  on 

■ore  to  the  air,  ahaorba  oiycen 
ourerted  into  indlgo-blne.  Thia 
method  of  obtaining  ttw  lattar  to 

^te,  whence  Indigo- Alt«  Ib  callsl 

/TidwDprn, — Eyypiian  irufi|ro.  a  tegn- 

-"  puiit,  the  Ttfliraria  apoUm*m.  a 

■       -■  tic.  and  yleldB 

V  occaalonally 

BDB,  and    ttM 

toriUindl^ 

Indlco-Mrd  (In'dl-ge-benIX  h.     A   .Vortli 
'?iniTuiniiia  CVaiMa)  of  the 

ingillldiB),  -  -  ■■ ■-— 


uUv"o/'ec 
1  One  blue  dye 
nlied  with  i 


It  (FringilUdie),  of  a  d( 
]  with  a  (weet  aong,  i 


a  cage-bird. 

a  (In'dl-gO-blflX  ■■     Bea  nndcT 

ip«r(ln'di-ga-kop-ptr),  ■.     In 

atlve  proloaulphlde  of  copper:  It 

1*  of  an  indigo-blue  colour.     CblUkI  alao 

IndlnfWK  (ln-dl-g«^e-n).  a.  Itrtdiga.  ui<l 
L-  7«™,  lo  bear;  lit  Indigo-beartng. |  A 
large  gej  the  nat.  order  Lv^  - 

omlDoM  It  mapedea.  luli- 

genouil  iftiol  Aaia.  Atrlra. 


or   Inipulplnutv 

lUmnd  or  piuTil>*i> 

..Mfo.    Be*  iBDIco- 


lUdljiosaL  ludlncuH  (iD'dl^Jetil,  » 
IlldlSI>Ute(lD'di-geill).n.  IndlcoUle  (whirh 

mdlsoilWtardn-dl-gom-eMr).  n.  [K  iwf^v 
and  Or.  nutron,  a  meaaure]  An  InitnuiHii  I 
tor  aacertalning  the  itrengUi  of  Indlew. 

IndlfOmMlT  (In-di-gom'et-rl),  n.  Th«  art 
or  method  of  detennlning  the  colaiirtn«t 
power  of  indigo. 

Indtm-pUnt  (In'dl-g6-plant),  n.     A  PluK 

dlgo  1*  obtained.  The  ibeclea  moat  mm- 
monly  cultivated  under  this  name  ta  /. 
linctoria,  a  native  of  the  Kaat  Indlen  hkI 
other  parle  of  Aaia.  and  growi 

plant  abnat  S  or  t  feet  hlgti.  wl 

pinnate  Isavea  and  long  nartnw  poda  Ttw 
Weat  Indian  Indlip  la  /.  Anil,  a  abnt- 


>a  ahrnhby 


note,  not.  move; 


e,  tab.  bnll;       oil,  pound; 


I.  a 


IHDIOOTATS 

ud  th«  ■*nn«r  pvta  of  Anurlc*.  and  cu 
tinted  In  Alia  u>d  Atrlea.  Both  ut  ( 
tMUitsI)  SRm  for  nuking  Indico.  the  ni 


li  Dt  STMt  intiqtiltf,   Sm 


DtDIBPVTABLT 


mmntatoOn'dl-cG-U 

Indlgntlc  uld  olflia 
UlllD  Difdo;  •■-  <>>ri 
indiffotaU  at 


^-..  --Botib),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
alntKt  fttim  iDdlgotin,— /ndl^fic 
;ld  prepand  by  treating  Indigottn 


Indinrtlll,  IlldlBOttlW Ondl-ga-tln), n.  See 

ImUffoMut  under  IHDIOO. 
JaUMtmr*  (In^la-lo-ri),  a.    [Prefli  in, 

not.  and  dUaltry.)    Not  dlUton  or  mlow. 

'Anew  form ol iiHlilsbirv  aiecntlon.'  Com- 


_.J(  (ln-dl'U-]sniX  n.  [Prellic  in, 
i  iOitma]  Want  of  diligence: 
aivHuiuocaa.  'The  indilifftttet  ot  an  Idle 
tongue.'  B,  Jonton- 
bdUICMItt  (In-dlll-Jent),  n.  (PnHi  in.  not, 
andi^vimtl  Not  dUlgsot:  Idle;  tlothfoL 
IndUlf^UyUln-dlll-Jent-UXrufi.  Without 
dlllHBDce. 

IndlntlnllbBlttoflil^-niln'lih-a-blj.a.  (Fre- 
lli  f>i,  not,  and  diminiiAabU.]  Not  dlmln- 
libable;  Incapabteot  being dlmlnlitaed^  un- 
dlmlnlihaUa,  *  The  utdiniiiiiikaMi  maleelT 
of  our  htKhcat court'    HiUon.    IBan.} 

mdln,  lodllM  (iD'dlu).  n.  (C„H„N^)  A 
cnitalllied  inlietaiice  of  ■  iMauU/nf  row 

lulphleatjde.      It  la  Homeric  irTth  white 

Isdlraot  (In-dl-nkt'),  a.  [Predi  in,  not,  and 
iirttt  {which  leej  ]  Not  direct;  (o)  not 
itnUght  or  recUUnear;  derlatlnj  trbin  a 
direct  line  or  coure ;  drcaltoua;  M.  >n  in- 
4inet  rDOla,  (ft)  Not  inunediala;  not  leod- 
Ina  to  an  aim  or  pnrpoaa,  or  prodocing  an 
eStct  Imoiediatelf  or  br  the  plalneat  and 

MqDenUaU>:  hence,  not  open  and  itral(ht- 


["n-Sl-Akfne.).  n.'   The  con- 

quallty  of  being  Indirect;  obliquity; 

Otiuioniilble  '<ln-dii-i«nii-b]).  n.  i^i 
in,  not.  and  ditarnMt]  Not  dtacemlble; 
Incapable  of  being  dlacenied:  not  ililblo  or 
perceptible;  not  dlacoirerable.  'Becretand 
iiHlwvmiMeiraTa'    Jer.  Taylor. 

InciqnbJUty  of  being  dlacemed. 
fodlMenilUy  (In-dli-Mm'l-bll).  adt.    So  ai 

IndUoen^SiS'l'i^ta-itrp'i-wi'i-ux  n. 

The  quality  or  property  ol  being  IndlKerp- 
ible:  lodlacerpUblllty. 


ladlaotrpibU  0>>-dta-a«ip1-b]h  a.     IPreBi 

in.  not,  and  dfowjitUf.  ]    Not  dlaceiplble; 

not  eeparalile  Into  parta:  IndlacentJble. 
btdlaonpllilaiiew  (ln-dl>-Mtt>'l-bl-ne>X  n. 

Theitateof  not  being  dlacerplble  or  capable 

of  aeparatjon  ol  conMltueiit  parts. 
IndlMOpUUU^  (In-dlaalrptl-bU-l-tl),  n. 

Tlie  coDdltlon  or  quality  ol  being  Indlacerp* 

tlhte     Johnton. 
Indlicerptlltlado-dlHtrp'tl-blVa.   [Pnfli 

in.  not.  and  duff  rpf iftfe.  1    Kot  dlBCBtptlblD; 

Incapable  of  being  dettroyed  by  dlntdutlon 

or  leparatlon  of  parta,     Bp.  BuOtr. 
btdlMtrpttblnMi  (In-dli-Btrp'tl-bl-net). 

n.     The  quality  or  atale  of  being  indlicerp- 


indlicerpUl 
niiflTffl~" — ■" 

flic  in. 


M  .Not  renlUng  directly  or  Immediately 

diniU  cUlmi.'  (dl  .Not  lair;  not  boiial; 
(CDdlng  to  niilead  or  decelre. 


-  .- T  nifraliH  dmonMnuion. 

In^nnLand  lofie,  a  demonstration  hi  which 
■  tnppoeltlon  la  made  which  li  contrary  to 


which  leadi  (o  a  result  contrary  to  Mm 
known  tmth;  that  prarlng  the  tnth  of  U 
propoaltlan.  by  shoving  that  Ihempposltlci 
of  its  eentrary  1«di  to  an  absurd  concli 
ttan—lndinelteidtna.  In  laa,  Inferentli 


luUneUd  (ln'dlnkl.ed), 
notdlrecled    


addrMMd  to  any  paitlcnlar 


(In-dii'il-plin-a-bll.  a.  IPre- 

fli  in,  not.  and  dim^iaablc.)  N'ot  ^1- 
pllnable ;  incapable  of  being  diaciplined  or 
subjected  to  ihctpUDc;  not  capable  of  being 
improTed  by  discipline.  'Uen  .  .  .  stupid 
'~d  indunplinoMe. '    BaU. 

' — '-" —  "^^lil'll-plll^),  n.     rPreHi  in. 
:>H.l    Want  ot  discipline  or 

(in-dii-kuv'«r-s-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
uowroAkJ  .Not  dlacoTer- 
of  being  discovered;  undli- 


InAlaoornrt  (hi-dli-knT'«-rlXn.  rPreOiii 
not,  snd  duuMtv]  Want  of  discorery 
fallnT«  ot  s  search  or  Inquli?.  Sir  T.  Bnieni 
(In^lis-lcrif),  a,    JPrefl.  i^  not 


n;  not  compljliig  wit) 
jdgmeni  '  So  druoki 
uiofllcer'  Sliak.—iJi 


(U|.dti-ki«t'll).  adv.    Ii 
IncansidBrately;  withou 


(ln-dls-kr«l^nes).  n.     The 
condition  or  quality  ol  being  indiscreet; 

mOlKirBta  (it|.dli1ir«t),  a.    [FreBi  in.  not. 
and  disertfU.J    Xot  discrete  or  separated. 

(I^^U^kre'^hoB).Il  fPreOiin, 


quality  of  b 
don  or  judg 


L;  Irnprudence. 
t.  Imprudent,  o 


r«kle«act;ai.th(. 

the  lashionable  name  of  ind ucnlimu. 
~-     rlmliia,ta  (ln-dlB-krlm1n.itX  n.  IPre- 
Dol.  and  iitcriminali.]    Sal  dlscri- 


golsblng;  not  making  any  distinction;  coo 
lined;  promlKUOua  ■  Blind  or  indiKnmi 
note  forgliennL '    It.  Taylor 


cntninafin(7  spirit  of  rapine. 
IndlaorliiiliUtlOII  (lii-dli-ktiin'ln-i''ihon}. 

n.     The  quality  of  behig  Indlicrlmiiiate: 

want  Dl  dlKriralnatlon  or  distinction. 
IndlidlmhutlT*  (ln.dlB.krlm'ln.it-iT).  a. 

tPrem  in.  not.  and  diterimlnaliH.]    Not 

lDlUgcaiMd(ln-dli-kusf),a.  [Prefli  in.nol. 
and  dLiciujvd.J    >'ot  dlscuued.     Danm, 

UUUipenubllltr  <ln^il>-penra-bil''l-tl),  u. 
1.  IndJipcnuUleueu  'The  iiuIiiiwiiHbtitfjf 
of  the  natural  law.'  Sitlton.—Z.I  The  con- 
dition of  being  eicluded  from  dispensation. 
'The  indiiptnMbditi/  of  the  Bnt  marrlag*.' 
Lord  Herbtrl 

IiullipeiUBbIe(ln-dis-peD>'a-bt).  u.  rPrelli 
in,  not.  and  ditpenjia£ie.]  1.  Not  dispens- 
able; Incapable  ol  being  dlspenwd  with; 
that  cannot  be  omitted,  remitted,  or  spared; 

1 1  Not  admltUng  dispensation;  not  permit- 
monl  and  in^iipetisuo^,'    BvrtuL 

SI  Vnamldabte.      -Age  and  other  indii- 

ptntabU  occaaiona'    tvtUr. 
iTHlltpftl  tl  WtntW  (ln-dls-pens'a-b1-nea).n. 

The  stale  or  quality  ot  being  IndltpCDiMble 

or  abaolnlely  neceiaary. 
IIidlspeUH,l>lr  (iD-dla-peni'a-bliX  adc.  l.ln 

II  Unavoidably. 

(lti^lIs-p«r»lT.  a.     (hefli^ii, 
Krtei]  Not  dlspened.  IBare  J 

,  n-iUs-pai'X  V  I   prcl.  4  pp.  in- 

ditpofd;  ppr.  inditpoting.    [Ft.  indurpfaer 
— "-  -"-  "''   -jid  ififpoKT.  t«  dispose  or 


not,  snd  d\mrtei 
IndliiMMa  (In-iUi-i 


biBPOSI.  I 


unfit  or  unsuitad;  to  dliquallfy. 

with  IndiipoaltkiD  or  iUneat;  U> 
lin.dls-pOid').  p.  wid  a.     1.  Not 


2.  Slightly  disordered  In  healtb;  samewli 
111 

Indl«pogMlIleU(in-di>ji«i'ed-nea).  n.  Tlie 
cuuditlon  or  qaallty  of  lieing  bidiiposefl; 
disinclination ;  slight  aversion ;  unfltneu ; 
dlsordend  lUte;  Indlipoiltlon.  'A  sensible 
(wfiAusnfiwsi  of  heart.'    Bp.  Hall. 

I]ldl*po«lUOII(ln-dia'p<Vil-^on).  n.  [In, 
not,  and  diipoutiBn  I  1.  The  state  ol  being 
indisposed:  (a)dlihictlnath>n;avenlon;nn- 
wlIllDgneai;  dulike:  as,  the  indin»iiHon  ot 
men  to  submit  to  senre  discipUiie:  an  iii- 
diipontian  to  abi  ' 
'  A  general  inf  ispi 
AtUrbury.  (frlSllg 
functions  of  the  b< 

t.  Want  of  tendency  or  natural  appetency 
or  affinity;  as,  the  ifhtifpofilion  of  two  aub- 

mdiipuutdiitr  (hi.dis'pata-biin-iix  n. 

Same  as  Indijipufiibtfruu. 
Indlipntabla  ^ln-dl>'pa|.a.h]),  a.  (Prefli 
in,  not.  and  ditputaliU.]  Not  disputable; 
loeapable  ol  being  disputed:  incontrovert- 
ible: biconleiUble;  Iao  evident  to  admit  ol 
dispute.— RiN.  Incontestable,  tuiqueatlon- 


(In-dlt^t-a-brneal  n. 

1  ue  BHH  ur  quali^  of  being  indliputable. 
IiuIlipvtablrfiD  dia'pfit-a-bll).  odr.    In  au 

not  admitting  of  contiovenv;  unque^r^ 
ably;  without  dispute,  qneitlon.  or  opposl- 


INDISPUTED 
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Indlaputed  (in-diB-pOt'ed),  a.     [Prefix  »n. 

not,  and  disputed.]    Not  disputed  or  con- 

trorerted;  undisputed. 
Illdl88ll>ame  (in-dls'i-pa-bl),  a.    Incapable 

of  being  diaaipated. 
IzidlBBOCiable  (in-dia-sd'shi-a-bl),  a.  rPreflx 

in,  not,  and  ditgociable.]  Incapable  of  being 

dissociated  or  separated;  Inseparable. 

States  of  consciousness  oace  separate  become  in- 
dissociablt.  H.  S/enerr. 

In<llB80labmt]r(In-di8'so-lQbU''i-tiX»^  The 
quality  of  being  indissoluble:  (a)  incapa- 
bility of  being  dissolved,  melted,  or  liquefied. 

(b)  Pernetuity  of  obligation  or  binding  force. 
'To  give  this  contract  its  most  essential 
quality,  namely,  indissoltUnlity.'    Locke. 

IndlSSOlume  (in-dis'so-lQ-bl).  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  dutsolxtbU;  L  inditsoluhilis,  that 
cannot  be  dissolved  or  loosened.  ]  Not  dis- 
soluble: (o)  not  capable  of  being  dissolved, 
melted,  or  liquefied,  as  by  heat  or  water; 
as,  few  substances  are  absolutely  inditso- 
Itihle  by  heat;  many  are  indiitsoluble  in 
water.  (6)  Not  capable  of  being  broken  or 
rightfully  violated;  perpetually  binding  or 
obligatory;  firm;  stable;  as,  an  indiMoltd}le 
league  or  covenant  *  Indinohihle  obliga- 
gations.'  Smith.  ' Indiuoluble taaiiy.'  UaU. 

I  shall  recount  .  .  .  how  Scotland,  after  ages  of 
enmitf,  was  at  length  united  to  EngUuid.  not  merely 
by  legal  bonds,  but  by  indissolubU  ties  of  interest 
and  aifecdon.  Macaulay. 

IndlSSOlullleneSB  (in-dis'so-lfi-bl-nes),  n. 
Indissolubility  (which  see). 
Indlssolubly  (In-dis'so-m-bliX  adv.  In  an 
indissoluble  manner;  so  as  that  separation 
cannot  take  place;  ao  as  not  to  be  dissolved 
or  broken. 

On  they  move 
Indissolnbly  firm.  Milton. 

Indlssolvable  (in-dizzolv'a-blX  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  diUclwxhU.]  Not  dissolvable; 
not  capable  of  being  melted  or  liquefied; 
incapable  of  separation;  not  to  be  broken; 
perpetually  firm  and  binding;  indissoluble; 
as,  an  indisiolvabte  bond  of  union.  '  An  m- 
dissolvabU  tie.'    Warburton. 

Indlssolyablenesi  (in-diz-zolv'a-bl-nesX  n. 
Indissolubleness. 

Indistancyt  (in-dis'tan-siX  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  di$tane«.]  Want  of  distance  or 
separation.    Bv.  Pearson, 

Inailtlnot  (in-dis-tin^ktO.  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  distinct;  L  indtstinetus,  not  properly 
distinguished.  See  Distinct.]  Not  distinct: 
(a)  not  separate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
perceptible  by  itself;  not  readily  distinguish- 
able; faint;  as,  the  parts  of  a  substance  are 
indistinct  when  they  are  so  blended  that 
the  eye  cannot  separate  them  or  perceive 
them  as  separate. 

According  as  they  (objects)  are  more  distant.  .  .  . 
their  minute  parts  become  more  indistinct,  and  their 
outlines  less  accurately  defined.  Reid. 

Nature  speaks  her  own  meaning  with  an  indistinct 
and  faltering  voice.  Dr.  Caird. 

(h)  Obscure  to  the  mind;  not  clear;  con- 
fused; as,  indistinct  ideas  or  notions,  (e) 
Not  presenting  clear  and  well-defined  im- 
ages; imperfect;  faint;  dim;  as,  indistinct 
vuion.— Stn.  Undefined,  undistinguishable, 
obscure,  indefinite,  vague,  ambiguous,  un- 
certain. 

Indlstinctibto (in-distingkf i-blX a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  distinct.]  Undistinguishable. 
[Rare.] 

IndlBtlnctiOll  (in-dis-tingk'shon).  n.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  distinction.]  Want  of  dis- 
tinction: (a)  confusion;  uncertainty;  indla- 
crlmination. 

The  indistinctioH  of  many  of  the  same  name  .  .  . 
hath  made  some  doubt.  Sir  T.  Bmvnt. 

Q>)  Equality  of  condition  or  rank. 

An  indistinetion  of  all  persons,  or  equality  of  all 
orders,  is  far  from  agreeable  to  the  will  of  r.od. 

B/.  S/rut. 

(c)  Want  of  distinctness;  dimness. 

buUstincUy  (indis-tlngktli).  adv.  In  an 
indistinct  manner;  without  distinction  or 
separation;  not  definitely:  not  with  precise 
limits;  confusedly;  not  clearly;  obscurely: 
as,  the  parts  are  indistinctly  seen;  the  bor- 
der is  indistit^cUy  marked,  my  ideas  are  tn- 
distinctly  comprehended. 

In  its  sides  it  was  bounded  distinctly,  but  on  Its 
ends  confusedly  and  indistinctly.  Newton. 

IndiBtlllOtlieSB  (in-dis-ttngkfnesV  n.  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  indistinct; 
want  of  distinctness;  confusion;  uncertainty ; 
obscurity:  faintness;  dimness;  as,  the  ind\s- 
tinetness  of  an  object  seen  in  the  twilight ; 
indistinctness  of  comprehension;  indistinct- 
nsss  of  vision . 

IndlstlngulBhable  (indis-ting'gwish-a-bl). 


a.  [Prefix  in.  not,  and  diirh'n^£RAa&20.]  Not 
distinguishable;  incapable  of  being  distin- 
guished or  separated;  undistinguishable. 

A  sort  of  sand  ittdisHnguisfuMt  firom  what  we  call 
Calais  sand.  Boyle. 

TndlBtlngnlBhably  (In-dis-tlng'gwiBh-a'bli), 
adv.    So  as  not  to  be  distinguishable. 

That  conception  of  the  divine,  which  the  genius 
of  Homer  ana  Hesiod  originatea.  found  its  perfect 
embodiment  in  those  sculptured  types  of  numan 
beauty  and  nobleness  in  which  the  spiritual  motive 
and  the  exquisite  finite  form  were  intustinfuithttbly 
united.  Dr.  Caird. 

TnrtliitlngnliiMng  (In-dis-ting'^sh-ing).  a. 
[Prefix  tn.  not,  and  distinquishing.]  Not 
distingtdsning;  making  no  difference  or  dia- 
tinction;  inoiscriminative ;  impartial;  as, 
indistinguishing  liberalities.    [Rare.] 

mdlstarbCLnoe  (in-dis-t^rb'ansX  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  disturbance.]  Freedom  from 
disturbance;  calmness;  repose;  tranquillity. 

What  is  called  by  the  Stoicks  apathy,  and  by  the 
Scepticks  indisturbanee,  seems  all  out  to  mean 
great  tranquillity  of  mind.  Temple. 

bldltoh  <hi-dichO,  v.t.    To  bury  in  a  ditch. 

Bv.  Hall. 
Indlta  (in-dlf).  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  indited;  ppr. 

inditing.    [See  INDICT.]    1.  To  comp<Me;  to 

write;  to  be  author  of. 

Hear  how  leam'd  Greece  her  useful  rules  indites. 

Pofie. 

2.  To  direct,  prompt,  or  dictate  what  is  to 
be  uttered  or  written. 

My  heart  is  inditing  a  good  matter.    Ps.  xlv.  i. 
at  To  invite;  to  ask. 

She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper.        Shak. 

Indite  (in-dltO.  v.i.  To  compose;  to  write; 
to  pen. 

Wounded  I  sing,  tormented  I  indite.     Herbert. 

IncUtemmt  (in-dlf  ment),  n.  The  act  of 
IndiUng. 

Indlter  (in-dlf  «rX  n.    One  who  indites. 

Indium  (inMi-umX  n.  [L  indicum,  a  blue 
pigment]  A  rare  metallic  element  disco- 
vered in  1863  by  Reich  and  Richter  in  some 
zinc  ores  by  means  of  spectrum  analysis:  so 
called  from  Its  giving  a  blue  line  In  the 
spectrum.  It  is  a  very  soft  lead-coloured 
metal,  and  much  resembles  lead  in  its  phy- 
sical qualities.  Its  compounds  impajt  a 
violet  tint  to  fiame. 

IndlTldable  (in-di-v1d'ablX  a.  fPreflx  in, 
not.  and  dividahle.]  Not  dividable;  Indi- 
visible; incapable  of  division.  'Scene  indi- 
vidable,  or  poem  unlimited.'    Shak. 

IndlVlded  (in-di-vId'edX  a.  [Prefix  in,  not. 
anddtrui«a.]  Not  divided;  undivided.  *  In- 
divided  Trinity.'    Bp.  Patrick. 

IndlTldual  (in-di-vid'Q-al).  a.  [Ft.  indivi- 
duel,  from  L.  individuus.  Indivisible— prefix 
in,  not,  and  dividuus,  divisible,  from  divido, 
to  divide.  1  1.  Subsisting  as  one  Indivisible 
entity  or  distinct  being;  single;  one;  as,  an 
individual  man  or  city. 

Under  his  great  vicegerent  reign  abide 
United,  as  one  indrvuiual  soui         Milton. 

2.  Pertaining  to  one  only;  peculiar  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  single  person  or  thing; 
as.  individual  labour  or  exertions;  tndtin'- 
dual  traits  of  character;  individual  peculi- 
arities.—3.  Inseparable;  always  with  one. 

To  have  thee  by  my  side 
Henceforth  an  iudrvidnat  solace  dear.    Milton. 

Individual  (in-dl-vid'a-al).  n.  A  being  or 
thing  incapaule  of  separation  or  division  In 
a  certain  relation  without  destruction  of  its 
Identity;  a  single  person,  animal,  or  thing 
of  any  kind;  especially,  a  human  being;  a 
person. 

IluUvlduali8m<in-dl-vld'Q-al-lzm).n.  l.The 
Quality  of  being  distinct  or  individual;  in- 
dividuality.—^ 2.  An  excessive  or  exclusive 
regard  to  one's  personal  interest;  self-inter- 
est; selfishness. 

Indtvidualtty  is  not  indrvidualism.  The  latter 
refers  everything  to  self,  and  sees  nothing  but  »clf  in 
all  things.  Trans.  ^  V'inet. 

IndiTlduality  (indi-vld'a-al'^-ti),  n.  1.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  individual; 
separate  or  distinct  nature  or  existence; 
oneness. 

/ndtviduality,  like  personal  identity,  belongs  pro* 
perly  to  intelligent  and  responsible  t>eings.  con- 
sciousness repeals  it  to  us  that  no  being  can  be  put 
in  our  place,  nor  confounded  with  u^  nor  we  with 
others.    We  are  one  and  indivisible.        Fleming. 

2.  The  sum  of  the  characteristics  or  traits 
peculiar  to  an  individual;  the  particular  or 
distinctive  character  of  an  individual;  that 
quality,  or  amount  of  qoalities.  distinguish- 
iug  one  pers<m  or  thing  from  another;  idio- 
syncrHcy;  as,  a  person  of  marked  indivi- 
duality. 


Indlvidualisation(in-di- vld'fi-aMzWI''dMi  v 
n.  The  act  of  individualizing;  the  state  <*f 
being  individualized. 

Individualise  (in-di-vld'fi-al-lz).  v.t  pret 
&  pp.  individualized;  ppr.  individualttif^ 
To  select  or  mark  as  an  individual,  or  u» 
distinguish  from  others  by  peculiar  or  dis- 
tinctive characters;  to  invest  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Individuality;  to  connect  with  one 
particular  individual. 

There  was  a  noble  prodicalitjr  in  Uiese  (Coleridge'*! 
outpourings,  a  generous  disdain  of  self.  .  .  .  whu  li 
might  remmd  the  listener  of  the  first  days  <d  poetry 
before  it  became  indroidualiMod  by  the  press,  wbcti 
the  Homeric  rhapsodist  wandered  through  new-born 


cities  and  scattered  hoveb. 


>ugn 
Tol/ourd. 

Indivlduallser  <in-di-Tid'a-al-Iz-^),  yi.  One 

who  individualizes. 
Individually  (in-di-vld'Q-al-li).  adv.    In  an 

individual  manner:  (a)  separaiely;  by  itaelf ; 

to  the  exclusion  of  otnen. 

How  should  that  subsist  solitarily  by  itielC  wMcIt 
liath  no  substance,  but  indrtridualfy  die  very  saucr 
whereby  others  subsist  with  itt  Hooker. 

(6)  Inseparably;  inoommunicably. 

Omniscience  .  .  .  an  attribute  fiiv4^!tfMiitf«M/6r  pevficr 
to  the  Godhead.  HoMnhtL 

Individuate  (In-di-vid'a-it),  o.  rPrellx  te^ 
not,  and  dividuate  (which  8ee>]  Undivided. 

Individuate  (in-di-vid'fi-itXv.C  (L.L.  isuU- 
viduo,  individuatutn,  from  L.  mdrntfuaw. 
indivisible.  See  Individual.]  i.  To  sive 
the  character  of  individuality  to;  to  endow 
with  distinctive  characteristics;  to  individ- 
ualize; to  discriminate  or  mark  as  distinct. 
*  Characters  that  distinguish  and  individusUr 
him  from  all  other  writera '  Drydsn.^^.  To 
impart  or  distribute  to  individuals. 

Life  k  inditn'd$tattd  into  infinite  nombcts  Urns 
have  their  distinct  sense  and  pleasure  Dr.  H.  More. 


Individuate  (in-dl-vid'a-itl  v.  k  To  become 
individual;  to  give  off  or  break  up  Into  In- 
dividuals. 

Individuation  (ln-di-vld'a-ft''shon).  a.  Tue 
act  of  individuating,  or  state  of  being  indi- 
viduated; the  act  of  endowing  with  indi- 
viduality.or  of  ascertaining  the  individuality 
of;  individualization. 

What  is  that  which  distinguishes  one  organixcd 
being,  or  one  living  being,  or  one  thinkmg  bcunc. 
from  all  otherst  This  was  the  question  that  was  *•> 
much  agitated  by  the  schoobnen  concerning  the 
principle  of  indtvidumtion.  Fiemtng. 

Indlvlduator(in-di-vid'a.&t-«r),n.  Onewbo 

or  that  which  individuates. 
Individultyt  (In-dlvid-fi'l-tlX  n.    [L  Mufi- 

viduitas,  from  individuuM,  Indivisible.    See 

Individual.]    Separate  existence. 
Indivlnltyt  (In-di-vln'itiX  n.     [Prefix  tn. 

not  and  divinity.]    Want  of  divinity  or 

divine  power. 

How  openly  did  the  oracle  betray  hk  ikdivinify 

IndiVlsiimity  (In-di.vix1.ba"l-tl).  n  [See 
iNDivisiBLK.  ]  The  state  or  property  of 
being  indivisible. 

A  pestle  and  mortar  will  as  soon  bring  any  particle 
of  matter  to  indttttriMli^  as  the  acoteat  thought  of 
a  mathematician.  Lodbe, 

Indivisible  (In-di-vizl-blXo.  [Prefix  ui,  not, 
and  divisible.]  Not  divisible:  (a)  incapable 
of  being  divided,  separated,  or  broken;  not 
separable  hnto  parts.  (6)  in  math,  having 
no  common  measure  or  divisor,  either  In- 
tegral or  fractional;  incommensurable^ 

In&Vlsillle  (In-divhE'i-blX  n.  That  which  is 
Indivisible;  specifically,  in  geom.  one  of  the 
elements  or  principles,  supposed  to  be  in- 
finitely small,  into  which  a  body  or  flgtin; 
mav  be  resolved. 

IndiVlsibleneSB  (in-di-vix1-bl-nesX  n.  Indi- 
visibility (which  seei 

Indivisibly  (in-dl-viz'i-bllX  adv.  In  an  in- 
divisible manner;  so  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
division. 

Indlvision  (In-di-vi'shonX  n.  [Prefix  m.  not. 
and  division.  ]   A  state  of  being  not  divided 

I  win  take  leave  to  maintain  die  indniston  of  ch*' 
Church  of  England  in  the  dogmatical  point  vd  Cuth 

Bs  Hall 

IndiVUlliVtf7(in-d|.vuls'iv-IlX  ode.   fPrvftk 
tn.  not,  and  divulsive  (which  »ee>  ]    Inaet> 
arably;  not  to  be  torn  or  rent  asunder. 

They  (the  highest  souls)  are  so  near  ktn  to  th»' 
highest  K<xxi  oiall.  as  that  they  ao  natttrall)  and  ■• 
dtvUttvely  cleave  to  the  same  Cndmn  i  ia 

mdO-Bllton  (ln'd&-bri-tonX  n.     A  penon 
of  British  parentage  bom  In  Imiia. 
IndOCtbillfy  (Ui-do'sl-biri-tlX  «l    RUt«  or 

Eroperty  of  being  Indoclble  or  nntcttchahle: 
idocility. 
Indodble  (in-do'si-blX  a.    [Prefix  in,  not. 
and  docibU]    Not  docdble;  not  capable  of 
being  taught  or  trained,  or  not  easily  to- 
stmrtetl:  intractable:  nnteachalile 


Fate,  fftr,  fat,  full;       me,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not,  mbve;       tube,  tub,  b^ll;       oil.  )>otm«l;       u,  .Sr  alinnc,     y.  Sc  try 


.,„,„,J  (lii-do'X-bl-nMX  B-lnilo- 

lOUty 
IndocUa  On-<l'>'*n  or  lu-du'iox  a.    [Pnfii 

'      ~  t.  am]  dotUt:  L  indofUU.  antemch- 
■'    -  jteiuUrliiilnicl*^: 


lBdorM(lD-don%  n.  iDlur.i 
tDdortMOn-donnnuida.  1 
tack  to  buk.  Bm  Xdoiukd, 
IUdonM(ln-di>n-«0. n-  Thsp 


ok'triB-ftl),  r.L  pMt  * 
— L  in,  and  doclriiia,  ietralng] 


Indootrluktloii  (in  -dok 


Indoctrbiator  (lo-dok'Idn-tl-Ar),  h.  One 
wtin  iiii[(KtTiIwt«t  or  lutructa  Is  prloclplfi 

Illd0-Sni^l*b  (In'JWM-gliih).  a.  Of  or  re- 
IkUiiH  Ut  thfi  tfng"*K  vbo  ftTB  bomornildB 
iBlndliL 

nwn<  often  glvcD  lo  ■  numbvr  ol  allied  Uo- 
riugn.  called  alu  Aryan  and  taaHllmei 
litdif-(rfniMtnie,  and  |nn«ra]ty  cUuained  into 
■U  brabdin^  rli. ,  Tndlcor  Ibdlan  (Sanikrtt, 
HlnduaUnl.  Ac.).  Iranian  or  Mcdo-Psnic 
(Zend.  Fiblirl,  Panl.  Paniui,  Ac),  CslUo. 
tiisu-Latln  (iwmprialng  tha  tvo  anclant 

loacuea),  TEUtunlc  (Indndlns  Ensliah.  Oar- 
— n,  Ac),  and  SlaTonlc  (RuhIiui.  AcX 

'■  i'dft-!ir-man"lki  a.     A 

ida>e.iuiT>leatto/iidD- 

k  claH  of  lannasn,  In 
M  relaUoni  «iUubs  ba- 


or  i(uallty  at  bcins  Indolen' 
wantof  ciertlDDol  liodyor  ml: 


in'dO-lenU  s     [Fr  liuMoiK-I. 

, -. , idplfnjt.aoltntia,  ppr.  otdoUa.to 

!lpaln.|  1  Habitually  Idle  or  Indlapoaed 
iBJXiiir:  laijr;  liglleM:  alngolili;  indnlglDg 
caae; Iiuki1t«;  ldlei».«iiM<fi>wnI  panon 


IndolBntly  (In'da-Unt-ll),  adt.     In  an  Indo- 
lenl  manner;  iilUiinit  action,  actlTlty.  or 


bilU-in, 
tamable. 
lodamlUUa  ([u-dam'it- 


■  IndoMitaiU  tone  ol  ckmctet,'  N*.  CAa»- 
it  (in-dompf- 


il^i  Iiidaiii9tnil*< 

inbdonl     Totit.:  /r 


nlir/.  relief  glTen 
hooH  or  Door'a-boi 


:•  <ln-dorm'a-bl).  a.    Sama  aa  Bn- 

dmaUe 
iBdonKUoBtln-dDra-k'BbDn),  iL   Tbakctol 

IndoirM  (In-doraO. '(-  ^t  A  pp.  Indcrtd; 
ppr.  HHUrtfn^.    [L  L  uufdraa— L.  ^  npon, 

ch.  cAaln;     th,  Sc.  lock;      K.go;     l,job; 


tiul(nnn«nl  (: 

Indn  (In'dra).  n.    ^From  SI 


rain.)  AHlndudeUs'Driglnallirepmei 
tbe  Iky  or  heaiena.  and  wanhlppcd  li 
Vsdlc  period  a>  tbe  lupiame  god,  liu 


lb  Tarloui  wayi  In  painting  and  iculptarv, 
eipeclaUy  wlUi  tdur  umi  and  banda,  aoci 
rldlnt  on  an  elepbant.    When  palsied  be 

mlflbly  niler  of  the  bright  Aimament.  at 
once  beneficent,  aa  ^vlng  rain  and  ihada, 
and  awful  and  powerful,  aa  In  the  itorm. 
He  Ben<t>  refreehlng  ndn,  and  wtelda  the 


idnngHt  (in'dra(t),  ».  [PrtOi  in,  and 
'rau^T]  1. 1  An  opening  from  the  aealnto 
he  land ;  an  Inlet 


by  eraporatlnn  or  ontflr 

a>  In  the  Red  Hea.  Uedll _. 

IndlKWnfln-dnnO.  a.     Drawn  In. 

CllVOii-dreiiah'),  v.i    (PnIK  in. mi 

]     To  OTerwhelm  with  water;    ta 


TaOzl  (In'dlfl.  n.    [The  natlY 
fjring  '  man  of  the  wooda.']  / 


InduUtatilaneu  ( 

state  III  belati  IndabliablB 
mdnUUtd;  (lU'dh'blc-a-bU) 


^■fiUMr  cku  vul  InUUblr 


iBdnUtatal  (in-dD'bl-Ul),  a 


[Lta 


ini  quadruped  (Indrit  lanifftrX  fa- 


Iruped  (Indr* 
I.  a  naUx  of 


with  curled  woolly  hair.  The  colour  of  the 
fur  li  llohtlah  brawn,  with  ■  white  etripe 
DD  the  back  of  the  thigh  and  a  Unite  ol 
chntoDt  Ui  the  tall.  "Hie  Toloe.  which  ii 
of  a  melancholy,  walling  character.  Ilka  the 
ciT  of  a  child.  {■  not  nry  pomrfnl.  but  can 

ladnUmudn^a'bi-iuXa.    (pmn  k  not. 


iloubt  I    Not  queatio... 
L     '  ITie  apparent  and  in 

Sajon  line,'    Sir  U.  Wo 

■"•teiln-dO'bltAtVii.l.  [UpreBi* 
mw,  ■u<ldul>ili>.  lodonb^l  TocauHto] 
doubled;  to  bring  Into  doubt.  3irT  Broim 
Indnqe  (In-dUa^,  «(  pret  A  pp.  <iidu»d. 

ET.  irafinrViiD.    [LiwdHoo— in.ln.aad  daa- 

flew;  to  Introduce;  lolntni  ' 
■UKnpbi;  to  adduce. 

To  expnbmtc  llidr  atuptditv,  h( 
•MiiiceormkKaaa.iriheUiilt 


anlaian 

■;«■ 


i;  lo  Inclt< 


4.  To  effect  by,  or  aa  by,  penuaelon  or  In- 
fluence; tobrlDgan;  to  produce;  to  cauae. 

E.t  To  offer  by  way  of  Induction  or  Intei^ 
eBce ;  lo  Infer :  to  conclude  -  B,  In  phyria:, 

contact  or  mnamlstlon,  aa  a  particular 
electric  oTmarnetlc  oondlllon  Inabody,  lij 
the  approach  ol  anolber  body  In  an  oppoalle 
electric  or  munetic  >tat«.  -SVN.  To  maie. 
actuate,  UT«a,hiclte,  lead.  Influence,  Impel. 
Initinte.  pmdncK.  cauM.  •uperinduce. 
■-- ' ■  "-i-dOi^ent),  n.    I.  Th(  — ' 

la  of  being  induced  —'. 

anything  that  leads  th 
wBct;  Bnyarf' '  


nifya 


d  apeclally  In 


1>  lo  Bomethlng  el 


>  aliened 


byway 
irUlfac 


prerloua  eiplanatlon  toolbar  i 

Syn.   Incitement,   motlre,    rvawju.  caiuc. 

ground.  Influence,  Incitement,  IniUgatlon. 
mdvoar  (ia-dWtT'j,  n    one  who  or  that 

which  Indncea.  perwiadei,  or  Influence!. 
bldllcU*  (In-da'thl-t).  n.  pi.    11.)   InScf*. 

Idle,  the  day*  which  intervene  between  the 


ciUtJon  of  a  defen< 


and  the  ' 


pearance  la  the  action  or  proccu 
IndndblaOn-ditil-bn,  a.  l.  capable  of  being 
Induced;  capable  ol  being  cauKd  or  mads 
to  lake  place— t  l^pable  of  Ijeliig  interred 
by  lodoctlon:  that  may  be  gathered  or  con- 
cluded. ■IndiieibU  fntD  the  like  l«U- 
monlea.'  Sir  7*.  Brovne. 
&ldllM(ll]-dukt^s.(.  [L.  fndiia.  indvcrutn 
^I'n,  in,  and  dues,  to  lead.  Bee  IudDcE) 
1.  To  tiling  In  or  iutrodnce. 

S  To  introdne*.  aa  to  a  beneflce  or  oDce ; 
to  pnl  lo  actual  poiaeaalon  ot  an  ecclealaa- 
Ileal  llring  or  ot  an*  other  office,  with  the 
cDilamacr  lonai  ana  ceremonlea. 


IB.  Ueoi  th,  lUa; 


INDUCTEOUS 
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indubahon 


IndocteoUB  (in-duk'tS-us),  a.  In  elect  a 
tenn  applied  'to  bodies  rendered  electro- 
polar  by  induction,  or  brought  into  the  op- 
posite electric  state  by  the  influence  of  in- 
ductive bodies. 

Indju^  (in-duk'tilX  a.    [Prefix  m,  not. 
and  rfucfOe.]    Not  ductile ;  not  capable  of 
being  drawn  into  threads,  as  a  metal 
Indnctlllty  (in-duk-tU'i-UX  n.    The  quality 
of  being  inductile. 

Indaotton  (In-duk'shon),  n.  [L.  ituiuctio, 
tnduetioms,  from  induco,  inductum,  to  bring 
in.  See  Induct.]  l.  The  act  of  inducting 
or  bringing  in;  introduction;  especially,  the 
introduction  of  a  clergyman  into  a  benefice, 
or  the  giving  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical 
living;  the  introduction  of  a  person  into  an 
office  with  the  customary  forms  and  cere- 
monies.—2.  t  Beginning;  commencement. 

Th^  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure. 

And  our  indmtun  Aill  of  prosperous  hope.     Skak. 

8.t  Something  preliminary  or  serving  to  in- 
troduce something  else,  especially  the  pre- 
face of  a  pUy  or  poem ;  also,  an  introduc- 
tory scene  in  a  play,  sometimes  standing  in 
place  of  the  prologue,  but  used  also  where 
there  was  a  separate  prologue. 

This  is  but  an  induction;  I  will  draw 
The  curtains  of  the  tragedy  hereafter.    Attusinger. 
IndttctioHs  are  out  of  date,  and  a  prolotrue  in  verse 
is  as  stale  as  a  black  relvet  cloak.       Btau.  &>  Ft. 

4.  In  lo^  and  pkilo9.  (a)  the  method  of 
reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals,  or 
the  inferringof  one  general  proposition  from 
several  particular  ones;  a  process  of  demon- 
stration in  which  affeneral  truth  is  gathered 
from  an  examination  of  particular  cases, 
the  examination  being  so  conducted  that 
each  case  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  pre- 
ceding one.    Induction,  as  defined  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  is  a  process  of  reasoning 
which  infers  respecting  a  whole  class,  whal 
has  been  ascertamed  respecting  one  or  more 
mdividuals  of  that  class.    According  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton  the  word  has  been  em- 
ployed to  designate  three  very  different  oper- 
ations: (1)  the  objective  process  of  investigat- 
ing particular  facts  as  preparatory  to  induc- 
tion, which,  he  observes,  is  manifestly  not 
a  process  of  reasoning  of  any  kind.    (2)  A 
material  iUation  of  a  universal  from  a  singu- 
lar, as  warranted  either  by  the  general  ana- 
logy of  nature,  or  the  special  presumption 
afforded  by  the  object  matter  of  any  real 
science.   (3)  A  formal  illation  of  a  universal 
from  the  individual  as  legitimated  solely  by 
the  laws  of  thought,  and  M)stracted  from  the 
conditions  of  any  particular  matter.    The 
second  of  these  operations  is  the  inductive 
method  of  Bacon,  which  proceeds  from  par- 
ticulars to  Kenerals,and  from  generals  to  still 
higher  generalities,  by  means  of  rejections 
and  conclusions,  so  as  to  arrive  at  those 
axioms  and  general  laws,  from  which  we  may 
infer,  by  way  of  synthesis,  other  particulars 
unknown  to  us,  and  perhaps  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  direct  examination.  When  gen- 
eral principles  have  once  been  establi&ed 
by  induction,  they  can  be  emnloyed  as  first 
truths  or  axioms,  and  applied  to  particular 
instances.    This  method  reverses  the  order 
of  the  inductive  process,  as  it  proceeds  from 
generals  to  particulars,  and  is  termed  de- 
dMtive  reasoning;  thus,  having  once  estab- 
lished the  general  principle  that  all  ter- 
restrial  bodies  tend  to  the  earth's  centre 
by  gravity,  the  tendency  of  any  particular 
body  to  the  centre  is  immediately  inferred 
from  the  general  principle,    (b)  The  conclu- 
sion or  inference  drawn  from  premises  or 
from  propositions  which  are  admitted  to  be 
true,  either  in  fact  or  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument. —  6.  In  phynet.  the  property  by 
which  one  body,  having  electrical,  galvanic, 
or  magnetic  polarity,  causes  or  induces  it 
In  another  body  without  direct  contact;  an 
impress  of   molecular  force  or  condition 
from  one  body  to  another  without  actual 
contact.  —  Electro-magnetic  induction,  the 
influence  by  which  an  electric  or  galvanic 
current  produces  magnetic  polarity  in  cer- 
tain bodies  near  or  round  which  it  passes.  — 
Magnetic  induction,  the  action  by  which 
iron  and  other  substances  become  magnetic 
when  in  a  magnetic  field,  that  is.  when  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  magnets  or  currents 
of  electricltv. 

Induotlcmai  (in-duk'shon-al),  a.  Relating 
to  induction-  proceeding  by  induction;  ob- 
tained by  induction;  inductive. 

IndUOtiOll-OOil  (induk'shon-koUX  n.  In 
elect  an  apparatus  for  producing  currents 
bv  induction  and  for  utilizing  them.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  two  coils  wound  on  to  a 


hoUow  cvlinder,  within  which  is  a  cote, 
formed  of  a  bar  of  soft  iron  or  a  bundle  of 
soft  iron  wires.  One  of  the  coils,  called  the 
ortmary  coil,  is  connected  with  the  battery 
by  means  of  an  arrangement  for  establishing 
and  breaking  connection  with  it,  so  as  to 


Induction  coil. 

produce  temporary  currents;  the  other,  the 
secondary  coil,  is  wound  round  the  first,  but 
carefully  insulated  from  it,  and  in  it  is  gen- 
erated a  current  by  induction  every  time 
the  current  begins  or  stops  in  the  primary 
coiL  The  currents  produced  by  induction 
possess  high  power  of  overcoming  resistance 
as  well  as  great  quantity ;  and  hence  very 
intense  effects,  chemical,  physiological,  and 
luminous,  are  obtainable  from  them 
Inductive  (in-duk'tlv).  a.  1.  Leading  or 
drawing;  persuasive;  tempting:  with  to. 

-    ^  A  brutish  vice. 

InducHvt  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve.  Afitton. 

2.  Tending  to  induce  or  cause.    [Rare.  ] 

They  may  be  .  .  .  inductive  of  credibility.    Halt. 

8.  Leading  to  inferences ;  proceeding  by  in- 
duction ;  employed  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  premises;  as,  itidiuitive  reasoning;  the 
\nductive  method  of  reasoning.  See  In- 
duction, 4.-4.  In  elect  (a)  able  to  produce 
electricity  by  induction:  as,  ifvductive  force, 
(ft)  Operating  by  induction;  as.  an  inductive 


electrical  machine,  fc)  Facilitating  induc- 
tion; susceptible  of  being  acted  on  by  induc- 
tion ;  as,  certain  substances  have  a  great 
inductive  capacity.  —  InducHve  eciencee, 
those  sciences  which  are  based  upon  induc- 
tion, or  which  admit  of  inductive  reasoning, 
as  astronomy,  chemistry,  zoology,  botany, 

Inductively  (in-duk'tlv-ll),  adv.  In  an  in- 
ductive  manner;  by  induction  or  inference. 

Indnctometer  (in-duk'tom-et-6rX  n.  [E.  in- 
duction, and  Or.  metron,  measure.]  An  in- 
strument used  by  Faraday  for  measuring 
the  degree  or  rate  of  electrical  induction, 
or  for  comparing  the  specific  inductive  ca- 
pacities of  various  substances,  consisting 
of  three  insulated  metallic  plates,  placed 
parallel  to  and  at  equal  distances  from  one 
another,  each  exterior  phite  being  connected 
with  an  insulated  gold  leaf  of  an  electro- 
scope. 

Inductor  (in-duk't^ry  n.  One  who  inducts; 
the  person  who  inducts  another  into  an 
ofllce  or  benefice. 

Inductorium  (induk't6-ri-umX  n.  An  in- 
duction-coil (which  see). 

Inductrtc.  Inductrlcal  (in-duk'trik,  in- 
duk  trik-aJ).  a.  In  elect  acting  on  other  bo- 
dies by  induction,  as  an  electrified  body ; 
relating  to  induction.    Faraday. 

Indue  (In-dQp,  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  indued;  ppr. 
tiidumg.  (L  induo,  probably  from  indu, 
old  form  of  prep,  in,  to  get  into,  to  put  on  J 
1.  To  put  on.  as  clothes  or  a  piece  of  dress. 

By  this  time  the  baron  had  indutd  a  pair  of  Jack- 
boots of  large  dimensions.  Sir  H'.  Scott. 


under  Cherish.— Syn.  To  cherish,  foster. 
harbour,  allow,  favour,  humour, 
bldulge  (in-duin  v.i.  To  indulge  one's  self; 
to  practise  indulgence;  to  be  indDlaent; 
with  in,  rarely  to.  ^ 

He  mutt,  by  indulfing^  to  one  tan  at  reprovable 
discourse  himself,  defeat  his  endearours  asalaM  tbr 
'*«•  Dr.  H.  Moong. 

Most  men  are  more  wUUng  to  ituUUgoin  easy  vice*. 
than  to  practise  laborious  virtoes.  yohkfom, 

Indulgement  (in-dulJ'mentX  «••    Act  of  in. 
dulging;  indulgence.    [Rare.l 

Indulgence  (in-dulj'ens),n.  \\j.%nduUfen$im^ 
from  indulgene,  indulgent,  from  indulges. 
See  Indulge.  1  L  The  act  of  induIgiogT^^ 
permission  to  the  appetites,  humour,  desires, 
passions,  or  will  to  act  or  operate;  forbear- 
ance of  restraint  or  control 

They  err  that  throueb  indutgena  to  otberv  or 
fondness  to  any  sin  in  diemSelTea,  subatitutc  for  re- 
pentance anything  less.  Hammond 

2.  An  indulgent  act;  favour  granted;  liber- 
ality; something  with  which  one  is  indnlsed 
or  gratified;  graUfioaUon. 

If  aU  these  irracious  indutgtncti  are  wicbout  «nr 
eflect  on  us,  we  must  perish  in  our  own  foUy.  RofwrL 

S.  Readiness  to  forgive  a  fault;  tolerance. 
As  3rou  from  crimes  would  pardoned  be 
Let  your  tudutgence  set  me  free.  Skak. 

4.  In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  remission,  by  chnirh 
authority,  to  a  repentant  sinner,  of  the 
canonical  penance  attached  to  certain  sins 
in  this  life,  and  also  of  the  temporal  ptm- 
ishment  which  would  await  the  impemMieot 
in  purgatory. 

^UtonCFt  (In-duyen-sIX  n.    Indulgence 

Indul^t  (In-dulfent).  a,    (L  indulgens, 
tndulgentit,  ppr.  of  indulgeo.  See  iNbULOK.! 
to  indulge  or  humour;  yielding  to  the 


2.  To  clothe;  to  invest;  hence,  to  furnish;  to 
supply ;  to  endow.    •  Indued  with  intellec- 
tual sense  and  soula'    Shak. 
Induement  (In-dO'ment).  n.    The  act  of  in- 
duing or  putting  on;  endowment 
Indulire  (in-dulJO,  ^  t-  pret.  «k  pp.  indulged; 
ppr.  indtUging.    [L  indulgeo,  to  be  kind  or 
indulgent  to.  to  give  one's  self  up  to:  usually 
derived  from  dulcit,  sweet;  but  Pott  and 
others  conjecturally  connect  it  with  Skr. 
dtrgha.  Or.  dolichos,  Slav,  dolgiii,  long.  J  1.  To 
give  way  to;  not  to  restrain  or  oppose;  to 
^ve  free  course  to;  as.  to  indulge  sloth;  to 
indulge  the  passions;  to  indulge  pride,  self- 
ishness, or  inclinationa— 2.  To  yield  to  the 
desire  or  wishes  of ;  to  gratify  by  compli- 
ance; to  humour  to  excess;  to  withhold  re- 
straint from;  as.  parents  should  not  induige 
their  children  too  much;  some  teachers  «n- 
dulge  their  pupils:  followed  by  with  or  m, 
according  as  that  which  affords  the  pleasure 
is  physical  or  moral;  as,  to  indulge  children 
m  amusements,  but   unth  sweetmeats.^ 
8.  To  grant  not  of  right,  but  as  a  favour;  to 
bestow  in  compliance  with  wishes  or  desire. 

Yet.  yet  a  moment,  one  dim  ray  of  liifht 
tndttigt.  dread  Chaos  and  eternal  Niithtl    Poft. 

—Foeter,  Cherieh,  Harbour,  Indulge.    See 


Prone       „ ,^.^.^      ^^^ 

wishes,  desires,  humour,  or  appeStet^o? 
those  under  one's  care;  compliant;  not  op- 
posing or  restraining;  mild;  favourable;  not 
severe;  as. an indv^m/ parent  'The feeble 
old,  indulgent  of  their  ease. '    Dryden. 

They  that  are  the  first  raisers  of  their  houses  are 
most  tndutgtnt  towards  their  chUdren;  beboldiiHS 
them  as  the  continuance  .  .  .  of  their  work.   Bacv^ 

Indulgentlal  (in-dulj-en'shal).  a.  Relatinic 
to  the  indulgences  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Indulgently  (in-dnlJ^ent-UX  adv.  In  an  in- 
dulgent manner;  mildly;  fkvonr^ly;  not 
severely. 

Inducer  (in-dulJ'«rX  n.  One  who  indulgee. 
Indult»  Indulto  (in-dulf,  in-dul'td),  n.  (Il 
wdulto,  ajpardon;  L  indultuM,  indulged.  1 
1.  In  the  /I  Cath.  Ch.  an  indulgence ;  an 
exemption;  a  privilege,  as  the  power  of 
presenting  to  benefices  granted  to  certain 
persons,  as  to  kings  and  cardinals.— S.  Id 
Spain,  a  duty,  tax,  or  custom  paid  to  the 
king  for  all  goods  imported. 
Indumentum  (iu-dfi-men'tum),  n.  [From 
L.  induo,  to  put  on]  In  took  a  term 
restricted  in  its  signification  to  the  plnmatfe 
of  birds. 

IndupUcata  (in-dO'pli-kitX  «.  0^  in,  in, 
and  duplicatus.  pp.  of  duplico,  to  double, 
from  duplex,  double.]  In  bot  (a)  having 
the  edges  bent  abruptly  toward  the  axis: 
said  of  the  parts  of  the  calyx  or  corolla  in 
estivation.  See  Estitation.  (6)  Having 
the  edges  rolled  inward  and  then  arranged 
about  the  axis  without  ovedapping:  said 
of  leaves  in  vernation. 

Induplicative  (in-dO'pU-kftt-ivX  a.  In  6o<. 
same  as  Jnduplicate. 

^uraecent  (in-dfiras'ent).  a.  In  hot 
hardening  bv  degrees,  as  tne  permanent 
petioles  of  a  tragacanth  bush. 
Indurate  (in'dfiritX  vX  [L  indwo,  indu. 
ro/Min— prefix  in,  and  duro,  to  harden.  1  To 
grow  hard ;  to  harden  or  become  hard ,  to 
lose  sensibility;  as.  clay  induratee  by  drying 
and  by  extreme  beat;  the  feelings  mdnrat^ 
by  custom. 

Indurate  (in'dO-r&t),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  t'lMfw- 
rated;  ppr.  indurating  1.  To  make  hard; 
as,  extreme  heat  iMuratsg  clay.  -  2.  To 
make  unfeeling;  to  deprive  of  sensibility; 
to  render  obdurate. 

Love's  and  friendship's  findy.pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  mdurattd  heart. 

CoMswuth. 

blduratet  (InMQ-rit).  a.  Hardened;  not 
soft;  indurated;  obdurate;  unfeeling 

Induration  (fai-da-ri'shonX  *>.  rTbe  act 
of  hardening  or  process  of  growing  hard ;  the 
stote  of  being  indurated  or  having  become 
hard.  —2.  Hardness  of  heart ;  inaensibtUty; 
obduracy;  want  of  pliancy. 

A  certain  tffi^ntMw  of  character  wUchhMt 
from  loni;  haMu  of  busineaL  Cator^fv. 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  fftU;       m«.  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not.  mbve;       tfibe,  tub,  b«ll;       oU.  pound;      ii,  8c.  abttne;     y.  8t  !#». 
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a,  Induslum. 


Indui  (in'dut),  n.  The  Indian,  a  touthern 
comtelUtioti  •ituated  between  SagitUriuf 
and  the  eouth  pole. 

Tt^^l^aifti  (tn-dnti-al),  a,  Compoeed  of  or 
containing  indiuia  or  the  caiet  of  larm— 
IndutialumestoM,  In  gtol.  a  freah-water 
liraeitone  found  in  Auvernie,  Prance,  sup- 
poeed  to  be  composed  of  the  agglomerated 
indaila  or  casee  of  the  larrw  ofFhryganea 
or  caddlB-fly. 

IndUBlated  (In-dfl'alit.ed).  a.  In  6ot 
having  an  IndoaianL 

Tn^TSffam  (ln-d(l'al-amX  n.  pL  bdUBla  <in- 
d&'tl-aX  [ L ,  a  woman'i  under-garment,  from 
induo,  to  put  on.1  1.  In 
hot  (a)  a  collection  of 
hain  united  to  at  to 
form  a  sort  of  cnp.  and 
Incloalng  the  stigma  of  a 
flower.  The  cut  shows 
the  upper  part  of  the 
style,  and  the  stigma,  of 
L€»ck$f%atUtia  formota. 
{b)  A  name  given  to  the 
Immediate  covering  of 
the  tuft  of  capsules  or  spore-cases  in  fema 
S.  In  wU,  the  case  or  covering  of  a  larva.— 
3.  In  onat  the  amnion. 

bdnitllal  (in-dus'tri-al),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
involving,  or  characterised  by  Industry:  per- 
taining to  those  manufacturing  or  ouier 
operations  through  which  marketable  com- 
modities are  produced ;  as.  induttrial  arts; 
indtutruU  operations;  \ndu$trial  establish- 
ments. 

But  in  applyinf  the  term  wealth  to  the  industriaJ 
capacities  of  liunuui  bein|^  there  seenu  alwajri.  in 
popular  apprehensloa.  to  be  a  tadt  reference  to 
nuiterial  products.  y.  S.  Milt. 

—  Indt*ttrial  ace4$9wn,  in  SeoU  law^  the 
addition  made  to  the  value  of  a  subject  by 
human  art  or  labour  exercised  thereon.— 
/lufiatriof  exhibition,  indu»tri<U  mtiMum, 
an  exhibition  or  a  museum  of  the  various  In- 
dustrial products  of  a  country  or  of  various 
countriea— indiof Hal  tchool,  a  school  for 
teaching  one  or  more  branches  of  industry; 
also,  a  school  for  educating  poor  neglected 
children,  reclaiming  them  irom  evil  habits, 
and  training  them  to  habits  of  Industry. 

IndaitrlallBm  (in-dus'tri-al-ixm).  n.  Devo- 
tion to  or  employment  in  industrial  pur- 
suits.   J  S  MiU. 

mdOBtrlally  (In-dus'tri-al-liX  adv.  In  an 
Industrial  manner;  with  reference  to  in- 
dustry. 

bduftrloni  (In-dus'trl-us),  a.  [L.  indu$- 
triut,  perhaps  from  inau,  within,  and 
ttrtio,  to  Join  together,  to  fabricate,  to 
arrange,  the  allusion  being  to  the  female 
occupation  of  spinning.]  I.  Given  to  in- 
dustry; characterized  liy  industry;  diligent 
in  business  or  study ;  constantly,  regularly,  or 
habitually  occupied  in  business;  assiduous; 
as,  an  itidtutriou*  person;  an  iruiustriout 
life:  opposed  to  $lotnfiU  and  uU$. 

Frugal  and  inJustrious  men  are  commonly  friendly 
to  the  established  govemmeot.       Sir  99^.  TtmfU, 

2.  Diligent  In  a  particular  pursuit  or  to  a  par- 
ticular end:  opposed  to  rtmin  or  ti^xck;  as, 
induMtritnu  to  accomplish  a  Journey  or  to 
reconcile  contendinir  parties.  '  lnd\uina\u 
to  seek  out  the  truth.     Sptnaet. 

lodastrloasly  (in-dus'tri-us-liX  adv.  In  an 
industrious  manner;  with  habitual  dili- 
gence; with  steady  application  of  the  powers 
of  l>ody  or  of  mind;  diligently;  assiduously; 
with  care;  as.  he  iiuiustriovtly  concealed  hia 
name. 

IndUftiT  (In'dus-triX  n.  [Fr.  indu^He;  L. 
ittduMtrta,  trom  induMriug.  See  IllDUS- 
TRI0U8.  ]  L  Habitual  diligence  in  any  em- 
ployment, either  bodily  or  mental;  steady 
attention  to  business;  assiduity:  opposed  to 
§loth  and  idUnesi. 

We  .tre  more  tndu^triout  than  our  fathers,  because 
in  the  present  titoe  the  funds  destined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  industry  are  much  greater  in  proportion 
to  thoM  likely  to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of 
idleness  than  they  were  two  or  three  centunes  affo. 

Admm  SmJk. 

2.  The  industrial  arts  generally,  or  any 
branch  of  the  Industrial  arta ;  anr  produc- 
tive occupation,  especially  one  in  which 
considerable  ntmibers  of  people  are  em- 
ployed; as.  the  indtafriM  of  the  United 
Kingdom.— DiZij/enec,  Industry,  Constancy. 
See  under  Dilioknob. 

InduUTO  (in-dd'tivV  a.  [L.  induo,  to  put  on.  ] 
In  boL  a  term  applied  to  seeds  having  the 
nsual  integumentary  covering. 

IndaTlM  (in-dd'vi-dX  ^pi-  [I^ .  clothes,  from 
md MO,  to  put  on.  SeelKDVi.]  In  6ol.  the 
withered  leaves  which  remain  on  the  stems 
of  some  plants  in  consequence  of  not  being 


Joined  to  them  by  articulations,  which  allow 

of  their  falling  off. 
IndUTlAte  (in-dO'vi-itX  a.    in  6ot  covered 

with  induviie. 
Indwell  (In'dwelX  v.f.    To  abide  within;  to 

occupy. 
The  Holy  Ghost  became  a  dove,  not  as  a  symbol, 

but  as  a  constantly  inthvett  form.  Milman. 

IndweU  (in'dwelX  v.i.    To  dwell  or  exist 

in  or  within  some  place. 
Indweller  (In'dwel-^rX  n.    One  who  dwells 

in  a  place;  an  inhabitant   '  An  house  ready 

to  fall  on  the  head  of  the  indwsUer.'    Bp. 

HaU. 
InMurUl(in-«rth0.v.t  To  put  into  the  earth; 

to  inter. 

Nor  did  I  then  comply,  refusinf^  rest. 
Till  I  had  seen  in  holy  ground  ttuartM'd 
My  poor  lost  brother.  S^tttM^. 

Inetalailt  (ln-6^ri-ant),  a.  [L.  insHmans, 
insbriantis.ppr.otimtMrio.  SeelSfBBBlATS.] 
Intoxicating. 

IlietalailtOn*^rt-antX  n.  Anything  that 
intoxicates,  as  opium. 

Xnebrlata  (in-^'bri-fttx  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
inebriated;  ppr.  inebriating.  pL  inebrw, 
inebriatum—in,  Intena,  and  ebrw,  to  Intoxi- 
cate, from  ebrius,  drunk]  1.  To  make 
drunk;  to  intoxicate. 

Thecupc 
That  cheer  but  not  intbrtat*  wait  on  each.  C&w/tr. 

2.  To  disorder  the  senses  of;  to  stupefy,  or 
to  make  furious,  frantic,  or  unreasonable ; 
to  exhilarate;  to  enliven.  '  The  inebrinUing 
effect  of  popular  applause.'  Maeaulay. 
Ineluiatet  (iu-^rf-atX  v.i.  To  be  or  become 
intoxicated  or  stupefied. 

Fish  that  come  from  the  Eusine  Sea  into  the  fresh 
water  do  i$tt¥riau  and  turn  up  their  bdlies.   Bactn. 

InebrUta  (in-«'bri-&tX  n.  An  habitual 
drunkard. 

Some  ituhriatts  have  their  paroxysms  of  inebriety 
terminated  by  much  pale  urine,  profuse  sweats.  &c. 

Darwin. 

Inebriate  (In-^Oiri-fttX  a.  Drunk;  intoxi- 
cated. *  llius  spake  Peter  as  a  man  ins- 
briate.*    UdaU. 

Inebriation  (in-«^ri-&''shonX  n.  The  act 
of  inebriating  or  state  of  being  inebriated; 
drunkenness;  intoxication. 

They  did  preserve  him  from  the  intbriah'tn  of 
prosperity,  or  restrain  him  from  indecent  querulous- 
ness  in  aaversity.  Macauiny. 

Inebriety  (In-^-brTe-ti),  n.  Drunkenness; 
intoxicatiou. 

Inebrious  (in-€'bri-usX  a.  Drunk  or  partially 
drunk;  affected  by  liquor. 

Ineohedft  pp.  [Prep,  in,  and  sche,  to  add.] 
Inserted.    Chaucer. 

Inedited  (In-ed'it-edl  a.  [Prefix  tn,  not, 
and  edited.}  Not  edited;  unpublished;  as, 
an  inedited  manuscript. 

InelBlbillty  (in-efa-blF'i-tiX  n.  The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  ineffable;  unspeak- 
ableneas. 

IneAlble  (in-ef  a-bll  a.  [L.  tne/afrilu— pre- 
fix tn,  not,  and  effabilis,  that  can  be  spoken, 
from  efor,  to  speak.]  Incapable  of  being 
expresaed  in  words;  aa,  the  inef able  Jon  of 
heaven ;  the  ineffabte  glories  of  the  Deity. 

Hose 
Myself  hi  Him  in  livbt  inhabit ; 
Come  then,  expressive  Silence,  muse  His  praise. 

ThttHson. 

Stn.  Unspeakable,  unutterable,  inexpres- 
sible, indescribable. 
IneinibleneM(in-era-bl-nesXn.  The  quality 

of  being  ineffaole  or  unutterable;  unspeak- 

ableness. 
IneAibles  <in-efa-blxX  n.  p(.     Trousen. 

[CoUoq.  slang] 
Ineflkbly  (in-ef  a-bllX  adv.     In  an  ineffable 

manner ;  in  a  manner  not  to  be  expressed 

in  words;  unspeakably. 

He  aU  his  Father  full  expressed 

Intjfitbty  into  his  face  received.        Mittom. 

meiBtceable  (in-effas'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  <n, 
not.  and  e/aceable]  Not  effaceable;  in- 
capable of  being  effaced. 

Ineflkoeably  (in-ef-fis'a-bliX  adv.  In  an 
ineffaceable  manner;  so  as  not  to  be  efface- 
able. 

IneBbOtlblet  (in-ef-fekVl-b1X  a.  Imprac- 
ticable.   Bp.  HaU. 

IneflbOtlTe  (In-ef-fekt'IvX  a.  (Prefix  in,  not. 
and  effective.]   1.  Not  effective;  incapable  of 

Erodudng  any  effect  or  the  effect  intended; 
lefflcient;  useless. 

The  word  of  God,  without  the  spirit  .is  a  dead  and 
iwjftchvt  letter.  *ftr.  T^Ur. 

2.  Weak;  impotent ;  wanting  energy. 
Virtue  hates  weak  and  imjlirttve  utinds.  ytr.  Tayltr, 

meflketlTtfy  (In-ef-fekt'lvUX  adv.  In  an 
Ineffective  manner ;  without  effect ;  Inefll- 
cieutly. 


IneflbotlTeneM(in-ef-fekt'iv-nesXn.  Quality 
of  l>eing  Ineffective. 

meireotlial  (In-ef-fek'tQ-alX  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  efeetwU.]  Not  effectual;  not  pro- 
ducing the  proper  effect,  or  not  able  to  pro- 
duce Uie  proper  effect;  inefficient;  weak;  aa, 
an  inetfectutu  remedy. 

The  most  careful  endeavours  do  not  always  meet 
with  success :  and  even  our  blessed  Saviour's  preach- 
ing, who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  was  tn^fictttat 
to  many.  SHUing/tt^, 

—  Inefeetual,  Inejfieaeious.  See  under 
iNXFFlCACious.  —  8tn.  Inefficient,  ineffec- 
tive, inefficacious,  vain,  fmitlesa,  weak. 

Inefnctnally  ( in-ef -fertd-al-llX  adv.  In 
an  ineffectual  manner;  without  effect;  in 
vain. 

InefllBCtnalness  (in-ef -fek'tfl-al-nesXn.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  ineffectual; 
want  of  effect  or  of  power  to  produce  it;  In- 
effioaoy. 

St  James  speaks  of  the  in^ctualnttt  of  some 
men's  devotion.  tVaJtg. 

Inefltorreioenoe  (In-ef f^r-ves^'ensX  n.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  eferveseence.]  Want  of 
effervescence;  a  state  of  not  effervescing. 

meirerveicent  (in-ef  f^r-ves^'entX  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  efftrvesosnt]  Not  efferves- 
cent or  effervescing;  not  susceptible  of  effer- 
vescence. 

InefnunreiolbiUty  (in-erf«r-ves'i-biri-tix 

n.    The  quality  of  being  ineffervescible. 

Inefltoresolble  (in-ef  f6r-ves"i-blX  o.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not.  and  effervescible.]  Not  capable 
or  susceptible  of  effervescence. 

Inefllcamons  (in-effl-ki''shusX  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  sJIccmous.]  Not  efficacious; 
not  having  power  to  produce  the  effect 
desired  or  the  proper  effect;  of  inadequate 
power  o£  force. 

Is  not  that  better  than  always  to  have  the  rod  in 
hand.  and.  by  frequent  use.  misapply  and  render 
MK/ffcacw$u  this  useful  remedy  t  L»dt«. 

—Ineffectual,  Inefficacious.  Ineffectual  pro- 
perly means  non-productive  of  effect,  non- 
productive of  the  required  or  desired  effect; 
inefficacious,  incapable  of  producing  effects, 
not  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  desired 
result ;  but  the  words  are  sometimes  used 
synonymously. 

TTIf^fn'?ft^5?l'"y  (In-effl-ki'^shus-llX  adv. 
In  an  Inefficacious  manner;  without  efficacy 
or  effect 

InefflcadoasneM  (ln-effi-k&''shuB*nes),  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  ineffica- 
cious; want  of  effect  or  of  power  to  produce 
the  effect 

Inefllcacy  (in-ef fi-ka-siX  n.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  efficacy,  L.  efflcacia.]  Want  of  efficacy 
or  power  to  produce  the  desired  or  proper 
effect;  inefficiency;  ineflectualness;  failure 
of  effect 

The  iHifflcttty  was  soon  proved,  like  that  of  many 
similar  medicines.  Dr.  Grtg»ry. 

Inefficiency  (in-ef-fl'shen-slX  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  inefficient;  want 
of  efficiency;  want  of  power  or  exertion  of 
power  to  produce  the  effect;  inefficacy. 

Numerous  texts  affirm  this  total  insensibility  and 
in0Uitn^  of  all  such  entities  in  the  most  absolute 
terms.  Lttw. 

Inefficient  ( in-ef -fl'shentX  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not  and  endenl.]  Not  efficient:  (a)  not 
producing  Uie  effect;  Inefficacious. 

He  is  as  insipid  in  his  pleasures,  as  ittifflcitni  in 
everything  else.  Chtittrjlttd. 

(ft)  Incapable  of  or  indisposed  to  effective 
action;  effecting  nothing;  as,  an  intj^citni 
force. 

Inefficiently  (in-ef-fi'shent-liX  adv.  In- 
effectually; without  effect 

Inelaborate  (In-«-lab'o-ritX  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  elaborate.  ]  Not  elaborate ;  not 
wrought  with  care. 

InelasUo  (In-d-las'tlk).  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  elastic.]  Not  elastic;  wanting  elasticity; 
unelastic. 

Inelasticity  (in-daas-tis^'l-U),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  ^asticUy.]  The  absence  of  elas- 
ticity: the  want  of  elastic  power. 

Inelegance,  Inelepoioy  (in-er«jrans,  in- 
erS-gan-siX  n.  [L.  ineleaantia;  Ft.  inili- 
oance.]  1.  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  inelecant;  want  of  elegance;  want  of 
beauly.  polish,  refinement,  symmetry,  or 
the  like;  want  of  anything  required  by  a 
correct  taste.  'Confessed  inelegance  of 
hand.'    Cawthom. 

She  was  conspicuous  from  the  notorious  iruUfmnee 
of  her  figure.  T>  Hook. 

%.  That  which  is  Inelegant;  as,  there  are  a 
ffreat  many  insUganeies  In  the  style  of  the 
book. 
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Indegant  (in-ers-gant),  a.  [Prefix  in.  not, 
and  elegant;  L  irieleaaru,  inelegantie,  in- 
elegant] Not  elegant;  wanting  in  beauty, 
polish,  refinement,  symmetry,  ornament,  or 
the  like;  wanting  in  anything  which  correct 
taete  requires.  * InelegarU  translations.' 
Broome. 

What  order,  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes  not  well  Joined.  ineUgant.         Milton. 

Inelegantly  (in*erd-gant-li>,  adv.  In  an 
inelegant  or  unbecoming  manner;  coarsely; 
roughlv.  '  Pinnacled,  not  ineteganUy,  wiUi 
a  flourished  cross.'    T.  Warton, 

Nor  will  he.  if  he  have  the  least  taste  or  applica- 
tion, ulk  ineUgaHtly.  Chesterfield. 

mellglllillty  (in-eri-]i.bn"l-ti),  n.  Con- 
dition of  being  ineligible;  incapacity  of  being 
elected  to  an  office ;  state  or  quality  of  not 
behig  worthy  of  choice. 

Ineligible (in-eri-Ji-bl>,a.  [Prefix  tn,not,  and 
eligible.  ]  Not  eligible ;  not  capable  of  being 
elected  to  an  ofllce;  not  worthy  to  be  chosen 
or  preferred;  not  expedient 

IneUgibly  (in-en-ji-bU),  adv.  In  an  IneU- 
gible  manner. 

meloquent  (in-el5-kwent),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  eloquent.]  Not  eloquent;  not 
fluent,  graceful,  or  pathetic;  not  persua- 
slTe ;  as,  an  ineloquent  speaker ;  an  inelo- 
quent  sermon. 

Nor  are  thy  lips  ungrmceftil,  sire  of  men. 
Nor  tongue  inelogMent.  Milton. 

Ineloqaently  (in-e^d-kwent-li),  adv.  In  an 
ineloquent  manner;  without  eloquence. 

Ineluctable  t  (in-«-luk'ta-bl),  a.  [L.  inelvA^- 
a6i<u— prefix  in,  not,  and  eluetabilis,  that 
may  be  escaped  from  by  struggling,  from 
riuetor,  to  struggle  out,  to  surmount— «.  ex, 
out  of,  and  luetor,  to  struggle,  to  strire.] 
Not  to  be  resisted  by  stru^^ing;  not  to  be 
surmounted  or  overcome. 

InelUdible (in-«lQd'i-blX a.  [Prefix in. not. 
and  eludible.]  Not  elndible;  incapable  of 
being  eluded  or  defeated.  'Ineludible  de- 
monstrations.'   OlanvUle. 

iBembryonate  (in-em'bri-on-&t).  a.  [Prefix 
«»,not,  and«in6ri/(mate.]  Not  embryonate; 
not  formed  in  embrya 

Inenarrable  (in-^-nar^ra-blVa.  [L-  inenar- 
rabilia— prefix  in,  not,  and  enarria^nlig,  that 
may  be  related,  from  enarro,  to  explain  in 
dstafl.  See  Enarration.  ]  Incapable  of 
being  narrated  or  told. 

Inepf  (in-eptO,  a.  [L.  in«p(ut— prefix  in, 
no^  and  aptus,  fit,  apt]  1.  Not  apt  or  fit; 
UEBflt;  unsuitable;  improper;  unbecoming. 

Mere  sterile  matter,  such  as  was  wholly  iMe/t  and 
improper  for  the  formation  of  Tegetables. 

U^oodward. 

2.  Foolish;  silly;  impertinent;  absurd;  non- 

sensioaL 

To  view  attention  as  a  special  state  of  inteUii^ence, 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  consciousness,  is  utterly 
iiie^.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Ineptl  (in-eptlX  n.  pL  [See  Inkpt.]  C  L 
Bonaparte's  name  for  the  tribe  of  birds  to 
which  the  extinct  dodo  {Didu*  ineptiu) 
belonged. 

Ineptitude  (In-ep'ti-tfid),  n.  [L.  ineptitudo, 
trom  ineptu*.  unsuitable,  unfit  See  Inept.  ] 
The  condition  or  (quality  of  being  inept: 
(a)  unfitness;  inaptitude;  unbecomlngness; 
unsuitableness. 

There  is  an  ineptitude  to  motion  from  too  great 
laxity,  and  an  ine/titude  to  motion  from  too  great 
tensKm.  Arbuthnot. 

Q})  Foolishness;  foUy;  nonsense. 
fiieptl7(in-eptlf),a<iii.  Unfitly;  unsuitably; 

Ineptnese  (in-ept'nesX  n.  Unfitness;  in- 
eputude.  '  Miserable  ineptneu  of  infancy.  * 
Dr.  U.  More. 

Ineouable  (in-«1rwa-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
9ai^  equable]    Not  equable;  unequable. 

Ine<iual  Qn-Slcwal),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
equal]  Not  equal;  unequal;  uneven;  vari- 
ous.    'The  tn«^tta^  fates.'    Shenstone. 

InequaU^  (in-^-kwori-U).  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  equality.]  L  Tne  condition  or 
quality  of  being  inequal  or  unequal;  differ- 
ence or  want  of  equality  in  any  respect; 
want  of  uniformity;  dlveraity;  diiparity;  as, 
an  in«^ua/t^  in  size  or  stature;  an  inequal- 
ity of  ntimbers  or  of  power;  inequality  of 
distances  or  of  motions;  the  inequalities  of 
social  statua 

Inequality  of  air  is  ever  an  enemy  to  health. 

Bactm. 

2.  Unevenness;  want  of  levelness;  an  eleva- 
tion or  a  depression  of  a  surface;  as,  the 
inequaXitie*  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  or 
of  a  marble  dab.— 8.  Insufficiency  for  any 
office  or  purpose;  inadequacy;  incompe- 
tency. 


The  great  ineouality  of  all  things  to  ^e  appetites 
of  a  rational  soul  appears  from  this,  that  in  all  worldly 
things  a  man  finds  not  half  the  pleasure  in  the 
actual  possession  that  he  proposed  in  the  expecu- 
tion.  South. 

4.  In  astron.  the  deviation  in  the  motion  of 
a  planet  or  satellite  from  its  uniform  mean 
motion.  — 6.  In  alg.  an  expression  of  two 
unequal  quantities  connected  by  either  of 
the  signs  of  inequality  >  or  <  ;  thus, 
a  >  b,  signifying  that  a  is  greater  than  b, 
and  a  <  6,  that  a  is  less  than  6,  are  in- 
eqxuUiiiee. 

Inequation  (in-g-kw&'shon),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  equation.]  In  math,  an  inequality. 
See  Inequality,  5. 

Inequldtotant  (in-e-kwl-dls'tant),  a.  [Pre- 
fix tn,  not  and  equidistant.]  Not  equidis- 
tant; not  being  equally  distant. 

Inequilateral  (in-6^wi-lat''6r-an,  a.  [Pre- 
fix tn,  not,  and  equilateral.]  Not  equilat- 
eral ;  having  unequal  sides,  as  a  triangle ; 
specifically,  in  tool,  having  the  two  sides 
unequal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  shells  of  the 
ordinary  bivalve8(LamelIibranchiata).  When 
appUed  to  the  shells  of  the  Foraminifera,  it 
implies  that  Uie  convolutions  of  the  shell  do 
not  lie  in  the  same  plane,  but  are  obliquely 
wound  round  an  axis. 

Inequllobate  (in-eOcwi-ld'OMtX  a.  [L-  in, 
not,  cequus,  equal,  and  E.  lobate.]  Having 
unequal  lobes. 

Inequitable  (in-e^cwit-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  equitable.]  Not  equitable;  not 
Just 

The  proportions  seemed  not  inequitable.      Burke. 

inequitatet(in-e1cwit-atXti.t  [L.  in«^ieo, 
inequiUUum,  to  ride  over— prc^  in,  in  or 
upon,  and  eimiio,  to  ride.]  To  ride  on;  to 
fide  over  or  through.    Sir  T.  More, 

Inequivalve,  InequiTalvular  (in-«'kwi- 
valv,  in-^1cwi-valv"U-16r),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  equivaXve,  equivalvular.]  Having  un- 
equal valves,  as  the  shell  of  the  common 
oyster. 

Ineradicable  (in-e-rad'ik-a-bl).  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  eradicable.]  Not  eradicable; 
incapable  of  being  eradicated. 

The  bad  seed  thus  sown  was  ineradieable. 

Lord  Lytton. 

Ineradieably  (in-g-radl-ka-bliX  ado.  So  as 
not  to  be  eradicated. 

Inergetic,  biergetical  (in-dr-jetHc,  in-6r- 
Jet'ik-alX  a.  [Badly  formed  from  prefix  in, 
not,  ana  energetic.]  Not  energetic;  having 
no  enercy. 

Inergetically  (in-^r-1et'ik-al-liX  adv.  In  an 
inergetic  manner;  without  energy. 

bierm,  Inermous  (in-«rm',  in-«rm'us).  a. 
[L  tn^rmw,  and  i7»cnntt«— prefix  in,  not, 
and  anna,  arms.]  In  bot  unarmed;  desti- 
tute of  prickles  or  thorns,  as  a  leaf. 

Inerramlity  (in-ei^a-biri-ti),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  inerrable;  ^edom 
or  exemption  from  error  or  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  erring;  infaUibiUty. 

I  cannot  allow  their  wisdom  such  a  completeness 
and  inemability  as  to  exclude  myself  from  Judging. 

Eiken  Basiltke. 

Inerrable  (in-er'a-bl).  a.  [Prefix  in,  not. 
and  erraJble.]  Incapable  of  erring;  exempt 
from  error  or  mistake;  infallible. 

Inerrableness  (in-er'a-bl-nesX  n>  Inerra- 
bility  (which  see). 

InfaUibiUty  and  inerrableness  is  asstraied  and  in- 
closed by  the  Romish  Church.  Hammond. 

Inerrably  (in-er'a-bli),  adv.  With  security 
from  error;  infallibly. 

Inerrancy  (in-er'ran-siX  n.  Freedom  from 
error.  'By  denying  the  inspiration  and  inr 
errancy  of  writings.'    Dr.  C.  Wordtworth. 

InerraiiC  (in-er-rat'ik),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  erratic.]  Not  erratic  or  wandering; 
fixed. 

Inerrlnflfly  (in-erMng-UX  adv.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  ana  err.  ]  Without  error,  mistake,  or 
deviation.     OlanviUe. 

Inert  (in-^rtO.  a.  [L.  iner$,  inertia,  unsldlled, 
inactive— in,  not,  and  ar»,  acquired  skill, 
art.]  L  Destitute  of  the  power  of  moving 
itself,  or  of  active  resistance  to  motion  im- 
pressed; as,  matter  is  inert— 2.  Not  moving 
or  acting;  indisposed  to  move  or  act;  slug- 
gish; inactive. 

They  can  boast  but  little  virtue:  and  inert 
Through  plenty,  lose  in  morals  what  they  gain 
in  manners,  victims  of  luxurious  ease.        Cowfer. 

—  Inert,  Inactive,  Sluggi»h.  Inert  refers 
rather  to  the  external  manifestation  of  a 
habit  which  may  be  either  natural  or  in- 
duced; itiaetive,  not  exhibiting  activity, 
often  referring  to  a  temporary,  perhaps  vol- 
untary state ;  eluggi^,  indicating  not  only 
disinclination  to  exertion,  but  a  slow  and 


torpid  temperament— Stm.  Inactive,  dull. 
sluggish,  slothful,  lazy. 

Inertia  (in-^r'shi-a),  n.  [L.,from  umta  8cr 
Inert.]  L  Paasivenesa;  inactfrity;  inat- 
ness. 

Men  do  what  they  were  wont  to  do;  and  W-w  tm- 
mense  irresolution  and  inertia:  they  obey  luoa  wifeo 
has  the  symbols  that  claim  obedience.        CariyJe. 

2.  In  phygiee,  the  property  of  matter  tv 
which  it  retains  its  state  of  rat  or  of  Knl- 
f  orm  rectilinear  motion  so  long  as  no  taw^ign 
cause  occurs  to  change  that  state:  called 
also  vie  inertia.  The  following  are  familiar 
examples  of  inertia:  when  a  stone  is  thrown 
along  a  flat  surface  of  ice,  it  moves  furiber 
than  when  thrown  along  a  level  road,  be- 
cause friction,  which  is  a  force  tendink  to 
destroy  the  stone's  motion,  is  less  on  the  ioe: 
when  a  horse  which  has  been  moviny  ra- 
pidly in  a  straight  line  suddenly  st^ia  or 
shies,  the  rider's  inertia  tends  to  keep  tUu 
moving  in  the  old  direction;  and  when  a 
horse  suddenly  gets  into  motion  the  rider's 
inertia  tends  to  keep  him  in  the  old  posi- 
tion.—3.  In  med.  want  of  activity;  aluggiah- 
ness :  a  term  especially  applied  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  uterus  when  it  does  not  con- 
tract properly  after  parturition. 
Inertlon  (in-^shonX  n.  Want  of  activity; 
want  of  action  or  exertion ;  inertia;  inert- 
ness. 

These  vicissitudes  of  exertion  and  inertiom  of  tlte 
arterial  system  constitute  the  paroxysms  of  renutteac 
fever. 


Inescutcheon. 


Inertltude  (in-«rt'i-tfid),  n.  [LL.  inertitwiMt, 
inertia,  from  L.  in^rt.  SeelNKRT.]  Inert- 
ness (which  see). 

Inertly  (in-«rt1iX  adv.  In  an  inert  manner; 
without  activity;  sluggishly. 

Suspend  a  while  your  force  inertfy  strong     P<»/^r. 

Inertness  (in-^rfnesX  n.  1-  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  inert,  or  destitute  of  the 
power  of  self-motion;  that  property  by 
which  bodies  tend  to  persist  in  a  state 
of  rest,  or  of  motion  given  to  them  by  ex- 
ternal force.  See  Inkbtia.— 2.  Want  <if 
activity  or  exertion;  habitual  indispositJon 
to  action  or  motion;  sluggishness.  'A  state 
of  silence  and  inertneu.  OlanvUle. 
Inerudite  (in-e'rO-dlt).  a.  [Prefix  in,  not. 
and  erudite.]  Not  erudite;  unlearned. 
Inescatet  (in-eslEitX  v.L  [L  ineaeo,  ine^ 
catum—in,  and  eseo,  to  eat,  from  mco,  food, 
bait]  To  bait;  to  lay  a 
bait  for;  to  allure.  Bmr- 
ton. 

Inesoatlont  (ln-eak&'- 
shon),  n.  The  act  of  bait- 
ing or  alluring ;  tonpta- 
tion.   HaUUe3L 
Inescutcheon     (in-ea> 
kuch'onX  n.     In  her    a 
small  escutcheon  borne 
within  a  shield. 
In  esse  (in  es'seX    [L]    In  being:  actually 
existing :  distinguiuied  from  in  po$$e  or  in 
potentia,  which  denote  that  a  thittg  is  not, 
but  may  be. 

Inessential  (in-es-sen'sha1X  a.  rPreflx  sm, 
not,  and  etaential.]  Not  essential;  unea- 
sential. 

The  setting  of  flowers  in  hair,  and  of  ribands  on 
dresses,  were  also  subjects  of  frequent  admiratira 
with  you.  not  inessential  to  your  happiness.  XusJktm. 

Inestimable  (in-es'tim-a-blX  a.  [Prefix  in. 
not,  and  eetimabte.  ]  Not  estimable;  incap- 
able of  being  estimated  or  computed;  eape- 
cially,  too  valuable  or  excellent  to  be  rated 
or  fully  appreciated ;  being  above  all  price; 
as,  ineatimcdtle  rights. 

Heapc  of  pearl. 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  Jewels.  SAa*. 

In  the  Scriptures  and  promises  of  Cod,  written  fw 
our  consolation  and  hen>,  we  feel  both  t*itxttmmi>^ 
hope  and  comfort,  even  in  the  midst  of  our  aSbctiowv 

Inestimably  (in-et'tim-abll),  adv.  In  a 
manner  not  to  be  estimated  or  rated. 

Inevasible  (in-6-v&s1-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not 
and  evatibU.]  Not  evasible;  incapable  f<f 
being  evaded. 

Inevldenoet  (in-ev'i-densX  n.  (Prefix  in. 
not,  and  evidence.}  Want  of  evidence ;  ob- 
scurity. 

Charge  them,  says  St.  Paul,  that  they  trust  not  m 
uncertAin  riches,  that  is.  in  the  obacurity  oc  wr»» 
dence  of  riches.  fiarrom^ 

Inevident  (in-ev'i-dent).  a.  [Prefix  i%  not, 
and  evident]  Not  evident;  not  clear  or 
obvious;  obscure.    [Bare.] 

The  object  of  (aith  is  imevidemt       J^, 

Inevitability  (in-ev^it-a-bfl^i-U).  n 
state  of  being  inevitable;  ImpoaslbiUty  lo  be 
avoided;  certainty  to  happen. 
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IntVltalda  (in-^Vit-it-bl).  a.  [Preflx,  in,  not, 
and  €vitabU.  ]  1.  Not  evitable;  incapftble  of 
heinff  avoided  or  ihnnned;  unaToidable ; 
admitting  of  no  Moape  or  eyaaion;  as,  to  die 
li  the  ittevitabU  lot  of  man ;  we  are  all  rab- 
Jecied  to  many  inevitable  calamltiea. 

The  boMt  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  oU  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 
Await  alike  the  inwPthttU  hour.  Gray. 

2.  Not  to  be  withstood  or  resisted.  'Inevit- 
oM*  charms.'  Dryden.— The  inevitabU,  thai 
which  cannot  be  aroided;  that  which  Is  cer- 
tain to  happen;  as,  it  is  in  Tain  to  fight 
9^[>dBMi  the  tnevUabU. 

latVltaldAnaM  (in-ev'it-a-bl-nesX  n.  The 
state  of  being  ineritable. 

IneritablTTii^eVit-a-bU).  ode.    Without 

pouibiUtv  of  escape  or  evasion;  nnavoid- 

ably;  certainly. 

How  innritabty  does  an  fnunodcrate  laughter  end 
in  a  sigh  t  Sntth. 

Inexact  (In-egz-aktO,  o-  rP^^eflz  in^  not,  and 
exact.]  Not  exact;  not  preds^  correct  or 
true. 

UlMCaotliaM  (in-egs-akf  nes),  i k  Incorrect- 
ness;  want  of  precision. 

Ill«Z0itatlUtt7(in-elc.sItVbU''i-tiln.  The 
state  or  qnalUv  of  being  inexcitable ;  free- 
dom from  excitabilitj;  insusceptibility  to 
excitement. 

Inazoitable  (in-ek-dt'a^bl),  a.  [Prefix  tn, 
not,  and  esuimbiU.\  Not  excitable;  not  sus- 
ceptible of  excitement;  dull;  lifieieis;  tor- 
pid. 

ISAZCniable  (In-eks-kfix'a-blX  «.  [Prefix  m, 
not,  and  eMuea\Ae.\  Not  excusable;  incap- 
able of  being  excused  or  Justified;  as,  mex- 
ousoMtf  folly. 

Of  all  hardneMesofheart.  there  b  none  BO  AKaofj^ 
«Mr  as  that  of  parents  towards  ^Mir  children. 

Stk.  Uniustlflable,  unpardonable^  irremis- 
sible,  indefensiblb 

XnAZOOMibltiMU  (in-eks-kfiz'a-bl-nesX  n> 
The  condition  or  ouality  of  being  inexcus- 
able or  of  not  admitting  of  excuse  or  Justifi- 
cation; enormity  beyond  forgiveness  or  pal- 
liation. 

Their  imtiausmtUntts  is  slated  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  this  very  thiiw.  that  they  knew  Cod,  but  for 
an  that  did  not  glorify  him  as  God.  South. 

ISAZCniably  <  in-eks-kfix'a-bU  X  adv.  In  an 
inexcusable  manner;  with  a  d^ree  of  guilt 
or  folly  beyond  excuse  or  Justification. 

Behold  here  wherein  Eve.and  after  her  Adam,  did 
fail  itttxcMJttNy.  Hamtar. 

lAezscrattlot  (in-ek'i^-kra-bU  a.  [Prefix 
m. inters.,  and exeera62« (which see>]  Most 
execrable.  * InexecroJble  dio^V  Shak,,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  iv.  L  rThis  is  the  reading 
of  the  older  editions ;  the  modem  editions 
have  inexorable  dog.^ 

IliezeeataldaCin-ek'adkfit^a-blXa.  [Preflx 
in,  not,  and  executable.]  Not  executable;  in- 
capable of  being  executed  or  performed. 

&ieZ0CatiOlI  (in-elE's6-lcfi''shonX  n.  [Prefix 
tn.  not.  and  execution.  ]  Want  or  neglect  of 
execution:  non-performance;  as,  the  inexe- 
eution  of  a  treaty. 

IneZATtiOll  (inegz-^i'shonX  n.  [Prefix  «n, 
not.  and  exertion.}  Want  of  exertion;  want 
of«^ort;  defect  of  action. 

TnOTlialahle  (in-egz-h&lVblX  a.  [Prefix  in, 
iioX,nsiAexhambU  ]NotexhaiabIe;inaqwble 
of  being  exhaled  or  evaporated;  not  evar 
porable. 

A  new-laid  egg  will  not  so  easily  be  boiled  hard, 
because  it  conuuns  a  great  stock  of  humid  parts 
which  must  be  evaporated  before  the  heat  caaorlng 
the  inexhaUtbit  parts  into  consistcttce 

Sit  T.  Bi%ntu. 

Inezhanitad  (hi-ea-hasf ed),  a.  [Prefix  in. 
not,  and  exhavL»tm,\  Not  exhausted;  not 
emptied,  spent,  or  wearied:  unexhausted. 

InexIiaastiMUy  (in-egi-hi|st'ed-liX  adx. 
Without  exhsustion. 

InezliailsUllillty  (in-egz-h4ist1-bU''itiX  n. 
Inexbaiutibleness. 

Inexlutustitile  (in-e«-h»st1-bIX  ^  [Prefix 
in,  not.  and  cxhaue^bU.  ]  Not  exhaustible; 
incapable  of  beingemptied.8pent,or  wearied; 
unfailing:  as,  an  inexha^uOhU  quantity  or 
supply  of  water.  'An  wwxAaiwtiMcflowof 
anecdote.'    Macaxiiay. 

Virgil,  above  aB  poets,  had  a  stock.  wMch  I  may 
caU  <Jhnost  iMorkmumNg,  of  6guniive,  dopnt.  and 
SOundmg  words.  Dry^lett. 

—Tnexhatutibte  bottle,  a  toy  much  used  by 
conjuron,  consists  of  an  opaque  bottle  of 
sheet- iron  or  gutta-percha,  containing  within 
it  generally  five  small  phials.  These  com- 
municate with  the  exterior  by  five  small 
holes,  which  can  be  closed  by  the  five  fingers 
of  the  hand.    Each  phial  has  also  a  small 


Ineshattstible  Bottle. 


neck  which  passes  up  into  the  neck  of  the 
bottle.  A  different  kind  of  liquor  is  put 
into  each  phial,  and  eny  one  of  the  liquids 
can  be  poured  out  at 
pleasure  by  uncover- 
ing the  correspond- 
ing hole,  which  admits 
the  air  to  the  bottom 
of  the  phiaL  and  so 
permits  the  liquor  to 
escape. 

( in-egs-hnst'  i-bl-nesX 
n.  "nie  state  of  be- 
ing inexhaustible. 
XnexhaoBtildj  (in- 
egx-h«st'i-birx  adv. 
In  an  inexhaiutible 
manner  or  degree. 

mezhaoBtiTe    (in- 

egz-hmt'ivX  a.  Frre- 
fix  in,  not,  and  m> 
haustive.}    Not  to  be  exhausted  or  spent 

Those  aromatick  gales 
That  ifuxhaustixv  flow  continual  round.  Thomson. 

InezbaostleMt  (in-eez-h»stlpsXa.  That 
cannot  be  exhausted;  mexhaustible. 

Inexlit  An-esx-isfX  vX  [Prefix  <n,  not,  and 
exist  ]    Not  to  exist. 

Inndstenoe  (in-egz-isf  ensX  n.  [  Prefix  in, 
not,  and  exietence.  ]  Want  of  being  or  exist- 
ence; non-existence. 

He  calls  up  the  heroes  of  former  ages  from  a  state 
of  ituxisttnee  to  adorn  and  diversify  nis  poem. 

Broom*. 

InozlBteiloet  (in-egx-isf  ensX  n.  [Prefix  in, 
in.  and  exieUnee.]  Existence  in;  inherence. 

Concerning  these  gifts,  we  must  observe  also,  that 
there  was  no  small  dilTerenoe  amongst  them,  as  to 
the  manner  of  dicir  itugUtema  in  the  persons  who 
had  them.  South. 

Inezlsteilt  (in-egx-isf entX  a.    [Prefix  in, 

not,  and  exieUvU,]    Not  having  oeing;  not 

existing. 
IllAZlsteiltt  (in-egz-isfentX  a.    [Prefix  in, 

in,  and  exittent.]    Existing  in  something 

else;  inherent.    Boyle. 

InezoraUUtF  (^-^Ks'o-ra-bil'l.tiX  n.  The 
quali^  of  being  inexorable  or  unyielding 
to  entreaty. 

Yoor  father*^  imejttraMify  not  only  grieves  but 
ainases  me.  yohtuon. 

Inezorald6(hi-ek8'o-ra-bl).a.  [Prefix  in.  not, 
and  exorable.]  Not  exorable ;  incapable  of 
being  persuaded  or  moved  by  entreaty  or 
prayer;  too  firm  and  determined  in  purpose 
to  yield  to  supplication;  unyielding:  un- 
bending; unchanging;  as,  an  inexorable 
prince  or  tyrant;  an  mexordUe  judge.  *  /ti- 
exorable  eqiudity  of  laws.'  Gibbon.  'The 
hidden  overruling  presence  of  inexorable 
moral  powers.'    Dr.  Caird. 

Yott  are  more  inhuman,  more  HiexonMe, 
O,  ten  times  more,  than  t^ers  of  Hyrcania.     Shah. 

—Inexorable,  It^/lexible.  Inexorable,  what 
no  entreaty  can  bend;  inJUxible,  what  noth- 
ing can  bend.— Stn.  Inflexible,  immovable, 
unrelenting,  relentless,  implacable,  irre- 
concilable. 

iDAZOrableneM  (in-eks'o-ra-bl-nesX  n.  The 
state  of  being  inexorable. 

Iliexoral>ly  (In-eks'o-ra-bliX  adv.  In  an  in- 
exorable manner;  so  as  to  be  immovable  by 
entreaty. 

Ill«zpeotation(in-ek-spekt-i'shonXn.  [Pre- 
flx tn,  not,  and  expeettUion.]  State  of  hav- 
ing no  expectation.    FeUham. 

UlAZpeoted  ( in-ek-spekf  ed  X  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not.  and  expected.]  Not  expected;  unex- 
I>ected. 

tmoa^octod  harms  do  hurt  us  moat.  Kyd. 

Inezpeotadlyt  (in-ek-spekt'edllX  adv.  Un- 
expectedly. 


Such  marvellous  light  opened  itself  i w 


expectHByXm 
Bf.  HtUl. 


Illfl3q»6dleil0e,Ill«ZP64lleil07(in-eks-p6'di- 
ens,  In-eks-p^di-en-siX  n.    The  condition  or 

auality  of  lieing  inexpedient;  want  of  expe- 
ience  or  expediency;  want  of  fitness  or 
appropriateness;  impropriety;  unsuitable- 
ness  to  the  purpose;  as,  the  inexpedienee  of 
a  measure  is  to  be  determined  by  the  pro- 
q>ect  of  its  advancii^  the  purpose  intended 
or  not 

It  is  not  the  rigour  bat  the  inei^^ediotuy  of  laws 
and  acts  of  aathomy  which  makes  dicm  tyrannicaL 

Xnexpedlent  (in-eks-pd'di-entX  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  expedient]  Not  expedient:  not 
tending  to  promote  a  purpose ;  not  tending 
to  a  good  end ;  unfit ;  inappropriate ;  im- 
proper; unsuitable  to  time  and  place;  as, 
whatever  tends  to  retard  or  defeat  success 
,    in  a  good  cause  is  inexpedietU. 


If  it  was  not  unlawful,  yet  it  was  highly  iMfxptditnt, 
to  use  those  ceremonies.  Bunut 

Inazpedlaintly  ( in  -  ekt  -  p4 '  di  -  ent  -  li  X  od V. 
Not  expediently;  unfitly. 

Inezpemiiye  (in-ek-spens'ivX  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  expeneive.]    Not  expensive. 

InezP«ll6noe  (in-eks-pd'ri-ens),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  vdA  experience^  Want  of  experience 
or  experimental  knowledge;  as,  the  inexpe- 
rience of  youth. 

Prejudice  and  self-sufficiency  naturally  proceed 
from  inexftrienct  of  the  world  and  ignorance  of 
mankind.  Addison. 

Xnezpwlenoed  (in-eks-p6^-enstx  a.  Not 
experienced;  not  having  experience;  un- 
skilled.    '/n«a»>eri0n«ed  youth.'    CtMper. 

Inezpert  (in-eks-p«rt'X  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  efrpett.]  Not  expert;  not  skilled ;  des- 
titute of  knowledge  or  dexterity  derived 
from  practice.  'Inexpert  in  amis '  A  keneide. 
'In  letters  and  in  laws  not  inexpert' Prior. 

Xnipertnass  (in-eks-p6rt'nes),  n.  Want  of 
expertness. 

Ineziilable  (tn-eks'pi-a-bl).  a.  [Prefix  m, 
not,  and  expiable.]  Not  expiable:  (a) admit- 
ting of  no  atonement  or  satisfaction;  as,  an 
ineimiable  crime  or  offence,  (b)  Not  to  be 
mollified  or  appeased  by  atonement;  im- 
placable.   'Inexpiable  war.'    Burke. 

Love  seeks  to  have  love : 
My  love  how  couldst  thou  hope,  who  took'st  the  way 
To  raise  in  roe  intxfiable  hatet  Miiton. 

IiiezpiableneM(in-eks'pi-a-b1-nesXn.  State 
of  being  inexpiable.    [Bare.  ] 

InezpiaDly  (in-eks'pi-a-bliX  adv.  In  an  in- 
expiable manner  or  degree;  to  a  degree 
that  admits  of  no  atonement 

Inezplatat  (in-eks'pi-it),  a.    Not  expiated; 
not  appeased;  not  pacified. 
To  rest  inexfiate  were  too  rude  a  part.    Cha^an. 

Xnezplalnattlo  (in-eks-pl&n'a-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  explainable.]  Not  explain- 
able; incapable  of  oeing  explained;  inexpli- 
cable. 

Inezpleablyt(in-eks'plfi-a-bip,  <uft7.  [From 
a  L.  ouasi  form  inexpleabUia,  for  inexple- 
bUie,  insatiable— in,  not,  and  expieo,  to  fill 
up.]    Insatiably. 

What  were  these  harpies  but  flatterers,  delators, 
and  the  inexplt«My  covetous?  Sandys. 

XnezpUcabUlty  an-eks^pU-ka-bil^i-UX  m. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inexplicable. 

It  does  not  aUep^e  a  Platonic  idea,  or  fictitious  en- 
tity, which  explams  the  vertebrate  skeleton  by  ab- 
sorbing into  itself  all  the  intxptieabiltfy. 

Herbert  Sftnctr. 

Inezpliealda  (in-eks'pli-ka-blX  a-  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  e7cplicable.\  Not  exjplicable;  in- 
capable of  being  explained  or  interpreted ; 
not  capable  of  being  rendered  plain  and  in- 
telligible; as,  an  ines^ieable  mystery. 

Their  views  become  vast  and  perplexed;  to  others 
inexfticab/*,  to  themselves  uncertain.  Burke. 

InezpllcableneM  (in-eks'pli-ka-blnesX  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  inexplicable. 

InezpUcables  ( in-eks'pll-kablxX  n.pL  A 
euphemism  for  trousers;  inexpressibles;  un- 
mentionables; indescribables.  '  Light  inex- 
vlieabU*  without  a  spot'    Diekena. 

mezpUcably  (in-ekrpU-ka-bliX  adv.  In  an 
inexplicable  manner;  so  as  not  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

mezpUclt  {in-eks-plis'it),  a.  [Preflx  in,  not. 
and  explicit.]  Not  explicit:  not  clear  in 
statement;  not  clearly  stated. 

XnezploralOe  ( in-eks-pldr'a-bl ).  a.  [  Preflx 
in,  not,  and  explore.]  Not  explorable ;  in- 
capabl '  of  being  explored,  searched,  or  dis- 
covered. 

InezplOtlTe  (in-eks-pld^sivX  a.  [Preflx  in, 
not,  and  exploeive.  ]  Not  liable  to  explode 
or  burst  with  a  loud  report 

IndZplOtlyeOn-eks-plfirsivXn.  A  substance 
which  is  not  liable  to  explode  or  suddenly 
burst  with  a  loud  report 

Inezposore  (in-eks-pd'zhflrX  n.  [Preflx  in, 
not,  and  exposure.]  A  state  of  not  being 
exposed. 

InezpreHilda  ( in  -eks-pres'i-bl  X  a.  [Preflx 
in,  not,  and  expressible  from  express.)  Not 
escpressible;  not  capable  of  expression ;  not 
to  be  uttered:  unspeakable;  unutterable;  as, 
inexpressible  grief,  Joy,  or  pleasure. 

Distance  tHexfrtssibte 
By  numbers  that  have  name.  Miiton. 

Sni.  Unspeakable,  unutterable,  ineffable, 
indescribable. 
[  InenyreMlttlM  (in-eks-pres1-bUX  ».  pi.    A 
euphemism  for  trousers:  indescribables;  un- 
mentionables; inexplicables. 

Have  you  never  observed,  through  my  inexfress. 
ibUs,  a  large  prominency,  which,  as  it  was  not  at  all 
painful,  and  very  little  troublesome,  I  had  strangely 
neglected  for  many  years?  Gibbon. 
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biexpresBlbly  (in-eki-pres'i-bllX  adv.  In  an 
inexpressible  manner  or  degree;  onspeak* 
ably;  nnuttermbly. 

Inezpresaive  (in-eks-pres'iv),  a.  [Prefix  in, 

not,  and  expressive.]  1.  Not  expressive;  not 

expressing  or  tending  to  expr^a ;  wanting 

expression. 

The  inex^ssive  serabUnce  of  himsdf. 

Akensidt. 

2.  Not  to  be  expressed;  inexpressible;  inef- 
fable. 

The  inexprtssive  strain 
Diffuses  itA  enchantment  Akenside. 

InezpreBSlveneM  (in-eks-pres'iv-nesX  n. 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  inexpressive. 
Inexpugnable  (In-eks-pOn'a-blX  a.    [Prefix 

in,  not.  and  expuanable.]    Not  expugnable; 

not  to  be  8al>duea  by  force;  not  to  be  taken 

by  assault;  impregnable.     'Inexpugnable 

strength.'    Burke. 

InexBuperable  (inek-sa'p«ra-bn,  a.   [L. 

inexsuperabilis— prefix  in,  not,  and  exsuper- 
dbUis,  that  may  be  surmounted,  from  ezsti- 
jbero,  to  surmount — ea;,  intens.,  and  supero, 
to  go  over,  surmount,  from  super,  above.] 
Not  to  be  passed  over  or  surmounted. 

Ineztendeid  (in-eks-tend'ed),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  extended.]  Not  extended ;  having 
no  extension. 

Ineztenslon  (in-eks-ten'shon),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  extension.]  Want  of  extension; 
unextended  state. 

Ineztermlnable  (in-eks-t^r'min-a-blX  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  exterminable.]  Not  ex- 
terminable  ;  Incapable  of  being  extermin- 
ated. 

Inextlnot  (in-ek-stlngktO.  a.  [Prefix  in.  not, 
nnd  extinct.]    Not  extinct  or  quenched. 

InextlnRUlblet  (in-ek-sting'gwi-bl),  a.  In- 
extinguishable.   Sir  T.  More. 

jlble  (in-ek-stinij'ffwish-a-blX 

a.  [Pre&  in,  not,  and  extinguiMable.]  Not 
extinguishable ;  incapable  of  bein^  extin- 
guished: unquenchaole ;  as,  inextinguish- 
able  flame,  thirst,  or  de^e.  'In  beams  of 
inextinguishable  light.'    Onoper. 

Inextinguishably  (in-ek-stlng'gwish-a-bli). 
adv.  In  an  inextinguishable  manner;  so  as 
not  to  be  extinguished. 

Inextlrpable  (in-ek-st^n/a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  extirpable.]  Not  exurpable;  not 
to  be  extirpated. 

Inextricable  (in-eks'tri-ka-bl),  a,  (Prefix 
in,  not,  and  extricable.]  Not  extricable;  in- 
capable of  being  extricated,  untied,  or  dis- 
entangled; not  to  be  freed  from  intricacy  or 
perplexity;  not  permitting  extrication;  as, 
an  inextricable  knot  or  dimcultv.  *  Lost  in 
the  wild  inextricable  maze.'    Blackmore. 

Inextrleableness  (in-eks'trika-blnes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  inextricable. 

Inextricably  (in-eks'tri-ka-bli).  ado.  In  an 
inextricable  manner ;  so  as  not  to  he  extri- 
cated.    'Inextricably  puzzled.'    Bentley. 

The  ?Mthetic  and  religious  elements  were  inextri' 
cably  interwoven.  Dr.  Caird. 

Inexuperable  t  (in-ek-sQ'p^r-a-blX  a.  In- 
exsuperable  (which  see). 

Ineye  (inl'),  v.  t.  (Prefix  in,  and  eye.  ]  To  in- 
oculate: to  propagate,  as  a  tree  or  plant,  by 
the  insertion  of  a  bud. 

Infilbrlcatedt  (infab^rik-ftt-ed),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  fabricated.]  Not  fabricated; 
unfabricated;  un wrought. 

InfEOllblllBm  (in-faribU-izmX  n.    Sup- 

Sort  of  or  adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
ogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope. 

The  unfortunate  bishops  were,  in  fact  and  not  in 
name,  and  in  spite  of  their  earnest  entreaties  for  re- 
lease,  kept '  prisoners  of  the  Vatican'  durine  the  pes- 
tilential neau  of  June  and  July,  till  the  victory  of 
iM/aUibilism  was  achieved.  Sat.  Rev. 

InfEOllbllist  (infal'i-bU-ist),  n.  In  the  R. 
Cath.  Ch.  one  who  maintains  the  dogma  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope. 

Infklllbllist  (infan-bil-ist),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility, 
or  its  supporters. 

We  can  understand  now  something^  of  the  '  Pius* 
cult,'  or  as  others  have  styled  it.  Lamaism.  said  to 
be  practised  at  Rome,  which  must  in  fairness  be  al< 
lowed  to  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  corollary  of  the 
i^/a/Mi/ist  dogniA.  Sat.  Rev. 

InfUUblllty.  InfUUblenett  (infai'ibir'- 

i-ti,  in-fal'ibi-nesX  n.  The  quality  of  being 
infallible  or  incapable  of  error  or  mistake; 
entire  exemption  from  liability  to  error; 
inerrability. 

iM/atlibilily  is  the  highest  perfectkMi  of  the  know- 
ing faculty,  and  consequently  the  taxaxax.  degree  of 
assent  Titlotton. 

—Ir\faUibUity  qf  the  Churth  qf  Rome,  the 
dogma  that  the  Church  as  a  whole  is  not 
nmered  by  the  Dolv  Ghost  to  fall  into  error. 
~Ii\falliMlity  qf  the  pope,  the  dogma,  first 


established  as  an  article  of  faith  by  the 
Ecumenical  Council  which  met  at  Rome  in 
1870,  that  the  pope  when  speaking  ex  cathe- 
dra, upon  matters  of  faith  or  monus,  though 
not  in  council,  is  infallible. 
InfiOUble  (infaia-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and /aUiMe.]  Not  fallible :  (a)  not  capable 
of  erring ;  entirely  exempt  from  liabili^  to 
mistake ;  unerring.  'Of  opinion  that  weir 
infallible  master  has  a  right  over  kings.' 
Dryden.  (6)  Affording  or  supplying  cer- 
tainty; perfectly  reliable;  certain;  as,  m- 
fallible  evidence;  ii\faUible  success. 

To  whom  also  he  showed  himself  alive  after  his 
passion  by  many  if^faUible  prooCi.  Acts  i.  3. 

InfiOllbly  (infan-bliX  adv.  In  an  infallible 
manner;  without  failure  or  mistake;  cer- 
tainly; snrelv;  unfailingly. 

Infamet  (in-&uO.  v.f.  [L.  infamo,  to  bring 
into  ill  repute,  to  defame,  from  infamU,  ill 
spoken  of,  infamous— in,  not,  and  fama, 
fame,  good  report]    To  defame. 

Hitherto  obscur'd,  it^amtd 
And  thy  fair  fruit  let  bang,  as  to  no  end 
Created.  Milton, 

Infkmed  (In-f&md').  P-  and  a.  Defamed  or 
disgraced ;  specifically,  in  her.  a  term  used 
to  express  a  lion  or  other  beast  which  has 
lost  iU  tail 

Infamise  (in'fa-miz),  v.  e.  To  make  infamous. 
[Rare.] 

Is  some  knot  of  riotous  slanderers  leagued 
To  infamise  the  name  of  the  king's  brother? 

Coleridge. 

InfiBOnonlse  (in-fam'on-lzX  v.t  To  brand 
with  infamy;  to  defame. 

Dost  thou  itt/amo$iiMe  me  among  potentates?  thou 
Shalt  die.  Shak. 

[A  word  ludicrously  formed  by  Shakspere, 
and  put  into  the  mouth  of  Armado  in  Love's 
Labour's  Lost.  ] 

InfiBOnoUB  (in'fa-mus).  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and/aMotw;  L.  infamis,  ill  spoken  of,  infa- 
mous.] 1.  Of  ill  report;  having  a  reputation 
of  the  worst  kind;  base;  scandalous;  noto- 
riously vile :  odious ;  detestable;  as,  an  in- 
famous liar ;  an  ir\fainous  rake  or  gambler; 
infamous  conduct ;  an  i-nfamous  vice. 

To  say  the  truth,  this  fact  was  in/kmcus.    Shak. 
Men  the  most  i$tfamous  are  fond  of  fame, 
And  those  who  fear  not  guilt  yet  start  at  shame. 

CkMrckilL 

2.  Branded  with  infamy  by  conviction  of  a 
crime.— 3.  t  Havhig  a  bad  name,  as  involving 
danger  or  difficulty. 

Huge  forests  and  unharboured  heaths, 
In/amous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds. 

Milton. 

Stn.  Detestable,  odious,  scandalous,  dis- 
graceful, base,  shameful,  ignominious,  vile, 
execrable,  heinous. 

InfiBOnously  (in'fa-mus-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  man- 
ner or  degree  to  render  infamous ;  scandal- 
ously; disgracefully;  shamefully.  —  2.  With 
open  reproach. 

InJGBanousness  <fai'fa-mns-nes),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  infamous;  infamy. 

Infkuny  <in'fa-mi),  n.  [L.  infamia,  ill  fame, 
ill  report,  from  infamis,  infamous— tn,  not, 
and/a»m>,  fame,  good  report.)  L  Total  loss 
of  reputation ;  public  reproach  or  disgrace ; 
bad  repute. 


Wilful  perpetrations  of  unworthy  actions  brand  with 
most  indeliule  characters  of  infamy  the  name  and 
memory  to  posterity.  hikott  Basilike. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  infamous ;  disgrace- 
fulness;  scandalousness:  extreme  baseness 
or  vilenesa;  as,  the  ii\famy  of  an  action.— 

3.  In  law,  that  loss  of  character  or  public 
disgrace  which  a  convict  incurs,  and  by 
which  a  person  in  certain  cases  was  formerly 
rendered  incapable  of  being  a  witness  or 
juror. 

Inflancy  (in'fan-siX  n.  [L.  infantia,  inability 
to  speiuc  —  hence,  infancy,  from  infans,  in- 
fantis,  that  cannot  speak.    See  INFANT.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  an  infant;  earliest 
period  of  life. 

The  babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy.      Milton. 

2.  In  English  law,  the  period  from  a  person's 
birth  till  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age;  non- 
age; minority.— 8.  The  first  age  of  anything; 
the  banning  or  early  period  of  existence ; 
as,  the  iif\fancy  of  a  college  or  of  a  charitable 
society:  thetf\Ain«j/of  agriculture,  of  manu- 
factures, or  of  commerce.  'In  the  ir\faney 
.  .  .  of  Rome  '    Arbitthnot 

InfkndOUl  t  (in-fand'us),  a.  [L.  ii\fandus, 
tmspeakable  —  tn,  not,  and  fari,  to  speak.  ] 
Too  odious  to  be  expressed. 

This  imfnndons  custom  of  swearing,  I  observe, 
reigns  in  England  lately  more  than  anywhere  else. 

Hcntll. 

Infkngthef  (infang'thefX  n.  [A.  Sax.  m- 
fangen-theof—in,  fangan,   to   take,  and 


theqf,  thiet]  In  old  English  law,  the  pri- 
xiiese  of  the  lord  of  a  manor  to  jodtfc 
thieves  taken  on  his  manor. 
Infant  (in'fantX  n.  [L.  it\fans,  it^antis,  thai 
cannot  speak,  an  infant— prefix  in,  not,  sad 
fari,  to  speak.  See  Famc  ]  1.  A  child  dnr- 
ing  the  first  two  or  three  years  oi  ita  Ufa;  a 
young  child. 

Such  is  thy  audadous  wickedness  .  .  . 
As  very  i>(/<>w/r4>rattle  of  thy  prtdc 

2.  In  English  law,  a  person  not  of  full 
or  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  yearn  whose 
acts  the  law,  in  manv  cases,  pronomusea 
void,  or  null,  or  voidafne,  that  is.  good  OBtQ 
dissent  had,  and  which  may  be  nmfled,  after 
the  infant's  attaining  full  age,  or  set  aaida 
at  the  infant's  option.— 8.  t  A  noble  yonth;  a 
childe  (which  see). 

The  ifffant  (Arthur)  hearkened  ...  to  her  talc 

S/emsfO'. 

The  noble  infant  (Rinaldo)  stood  a  spM« 
Confused,  speechless.  fatrfrnM.. 

Infant  (infant),  a.  Pertaining  or  suitable 
to,  or  designed  for,  infancy  or  the  first  period 
of  life;  young;  tender;  as,  an  infant  school; 
ir^fant  strength. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  iower 

Poison  hath  residence  and  medicine  power.     SMmM 

Infantt  (in'fant),  V.  e.  To  procreate,  prodaee, 
or  bring  forth,  as  an  infant ;  hence,  to  pro- 
duce. 

But  newly  was  he  infanttd. 
And  yeC  already  he  was  sought  to  die. 

C.  Fletcker 

If  we  be  not  blind  at  home,  we  may  as  weU  pcrc«a«c 
that  this  worthy  motto.  No  bishop,  no  king,  is  of  tW 
same  batch,  and  i^f anted  out  of  the  same  fearv 

MUtom. 

In&nta  (In-fan'tA),  n.    In  Spain  and  Portn- 

SI,  any  princess  of  the  roval  blood,  except 
e  eldest  daughter  when  heiress  apparent. 

Infante  (in-fan't&),  n.  In  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, any  son  of  the  king,  except  the  eldest 
or  heir-apparent 

InCanthood  (in'fant-h^dX  n.  The  state  of 
being  an  infant;  infancy. 

InflanUddal  (in-fanf i  sld^'al),  a.  Selatinjc 
to  infanticide. 

Inftntldde  (in-fann-dd).  n.  [L.  infanii- 
eidixvm  — infans,  infantxs,  an  intent,  and 
caedo,  to  kill.]  The  murder  of  an  infant; 
specifically,  Uie  destruction  of  a  child,  either 
newly  bom  or  in  the  course  of  parturition, 
child-murder. 

InflantlOide  On-fant'i-sld),  n.  [L.  infanl^eida 
—infans,  ivfantis,  an  infant,  and  tcedo,  to 
Ua]    A  shiyer  of  infanta 

Christians  accounted  those  to  be  in/anticidet  . 
who  did  but  only  expose  their  own  infants.      Pott^-. 

Twfftw^f  fin'fant-n),  a.  [L.  infaniikis,  per- 
taining to  infaats,  from  i^an*.  See  INP aht.  I 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  infancy 
or  an  infant ;  pertaining  to  the  first  period 
of  life.  'Children  .  .  .  however  immature 
or  even  infantile.*    Burke. 

Infiuitine  (in'fant-InX  a.  Pertaining  to  in- 
fants or  to  young  children;  infantile. 

The  sole  comfort  of  his  declining  year\  ahnost  in 
in/lantifu  imbecility.  Snrke. 

In&ntUke  (in'fant-llk),  a.  Like  an  infant, 
or  what  belongs  to  an  infant 


Your  abilities  are  too  infaiUtikt  for  doliw  wm 
alone.  SitrnM. 

Inflantly  (in'fant-UX  a.  Like  a  chfld;  is> 
fantile;  childish. 

He  utters  such  single  matter  In  so  i^fanHy  a  vnice 

Beam.  ^W  ft. 

InfSUltry  (in'fant-ri),  n.  [Fr.  infanlerit,  8p. 
and  It  infanieria.  It.  fanterva,  infantiy. 
from  Sp.  and  It.  ivJanle,  It  fante,  a  young 
person,  a  foot-soloier,  from  L.  infans,  m- 
fantis,  an  infant  The  meaning  of  i$\/ante, 
fante,  appears  first  to  have  been  a  child, 
then  a  page  to  a  knight,  then  an  armed 
attendant  who  guarded  the  person  of  a 
knight  or  prince,  then   a   foot  •  soldier. ) 

1.  Milit.  the  soldiers  or  troops  that  sanrt 
on  foot,  as  distinguished  from  cavalry;  as^  a 
company,  regiment,  or  brigade  of  infantry. 

2.  t  Infants  in  general ;  a  collection  of  chil- 
dren. 

There's  a  schoolmaster 
Hangs  an  his  school  with  hb  sharp  sentences. 
And  o'er  the  execution  place  hath  painted 
Time  whipt.  as  terror  to  the  infantry,    S.  yotu 


Inlkrcet  <in-f)uyx  v.t  [L  infordo  prefix 
tn,  into,  and  farcio,  fartum.  faretum,  far- 
sum,  to  stuff.  1  To  stuff.  'His  face  in/orerd 
with  rancour.     Blyot 

Infarct  (hi'flirkt).  n.  [L  in,  in.  and  farrio, 
faretum,  to  stmf.  1  In  surg.  that  which 
stuffs ;  a  coagulation  of  blood  in  a  vein  or 
artery,  especially  an  artery,  soch  as  to  Im- 
pede or  stop  the  circulation. 


F&te,  flu*,  fat,  f#ll;       md.  met.  hAr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  move;       tiibe,  tub,  bvU;       oil.  pound;       ii.  8c.  abune;      f,  8c  Uff. 
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Infkrotton  (In-nurk'thonl  n.  [See  Iif pabcb.] 
The  ttct  of  stufllng  or  fllling ;  constipation ; 
■peciflcally.  in  med.  a  repletion  of  canali  or 
caTitiea  by  any  lubetance,  which  li  morbid 
either  from  quantity  or  quality.    Harwy. 

InfkltllolULble  (infa'shon-abl).  a.  (Prefix 
in,  not,  Mnd /ashionabli.]  Not  laahlonable; 
unfashionable. 

In&tlcablet  (in-fata.ga-bl)»  a.  [Prefli  in, 
not,  Mnd/atiffoble.]  Not  fatigable;  indefat- 
igable. 

Th'  in/ati£nNt  hand  that  never  caas'd.    Dami4l. 

In&toata  (In-fa'tft-ftt).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  infa- 
tuated; ppr.  ir\fattiating.    [L.  it^fatuo,  in- 

/atuatum.io  make  foolish— prefix  in,  In  tens., 
and /atuui,  foolish.  ]  L  To  make  foolish;  to 
affect  with  folly;  to  weaken  the  intellectual 
powers  of,  or  to  deprive  of  sound  Judgment. 

The  judgment  of  God  will  b«  yerr  visible  in  t>{/!i. 
tumttnf  a  people,  ripe  and  prepareo  for  destnicttoo. 

CUtrentUn. 

2.  To  prepossess  or  incline  to  in  a  manner 
not  JustiAed  by  prudence  or  reason ;  to  in- 
spire with  an  extrayagant  or  foolish  passion 
too  obstinate  to  be  controlled  by  reason: 
as,  men  are  often  infatuated  with  a  love  of 
gaming  or  of  sensual  pleasure.— 8th.  To  be- 
sot, befool,  stupefy,  mislead 

InfiltllAta  (in-fa'ta-&t).  a.    Infatuated. 

InfittuatM  (infa'ta&t-ein,  p.  and  a.  At- 
fticted  with  folly ;  besotted;  extremely  fool- 
ish;  as,  an  if\/atuated  passion  for  ctfds.— 
Absurd, Fooliih. Irrational, Infatuated.  See 

ABSURD. 

In&toation  (in-fa'tfl-i^shonX  n.  The  act 
of  infatuating  or  state  of  being  infatuated ; 
stupefaction;  madness;  folly. 

Such  is  the  it^fiuuati^m  of  self-love,  that,  thoturh  in 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  vanity  of  the  world  all 
men  ajrree.  jret  alnio*t  every  one  utters  himself  that 
his  own  case  is  to  be  an  cxcepttoa  from  the  conunoo 
rule.  Dr,  BUtir. 

The  0^atuati*ns  of  the  sensual  and  frivolous  tiart 
of  mankind  are  aroacing:  but  the  ifi/ktuati0nj  of  the 
learned  and  sophistical  are  incomparably  more  so. 

//.  Tayltr. 

Ulfkuitlnct  Qn-fftsf ing),  n.  [L.  ir^auetue, 
unlucky— prefix  m,  not,  and/ata<ia,  lucky, 
fortunate.]  The  act  of  making  unlucky. 
Bacon, 

InfteHUUty.  UHtoriMflnem  <in-f Sz^i-bir- 

1-tt,  in-fda'ibl-nesX  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  Inreasible;  impracticability. 
Infeadble  (infdx'i.bl).  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and/eoAMtf.]  Not  feasible;  not  to  be  done; 
incapable  of  accomplishment;  fanpractic- 
able. 

It  was  a  conviction  of  the  king's  incorriffible  and 
infatuated  adherence  to  designs  which  the  rising 
spirit  of  the  nation  rendered  utterly  in/nuibU, 

Hatlam. 

mflMt  <in-fektO.  v.t  [Ft.  imftcUr,  from  L. 
in^io,  ir\feetuin,  to  put  or  dip  into,  to  stain 
—in,  into,  and /acio,  to  make,  to  do.]  L  To 
taint  with  disease;  to  infuse  into,  as  a 
healthy  body,  the  virus  or  morbid  matter 
of  a  diseased  body,  or  any  pestilential  or 
noxious  exhalation  or  substance  bv  which  a 
disease  is  produced;  as,  ii\fected  with  small- 
pox.—2.  To  taint  or  contaminate  with  mor- 
bid or  noxious  matter;  as,  to  ii^eet  a  lancet; 
to  it\feet  clothing;  to  tf^ecf  an  apartment 
lt\f*cttd  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride.    Shak. 

S.  To  communicate  bad  qualities  to;  to  cor- 
rupt; to  taint  by  the  communication  of  any- 
thing, especiallyof  anything  noxious  or  per- 
nicious. 
ti^tcttJ  with  the  manners  and  the  modes.    C«wftr, 

4.  In  law,  to  contaminate  with  illegality,  or 

expose  to  penalty.  seizurcL  or  forfeiture.— 

Syn.  To  poison,  vitiate,  taint,  contaminate, 

corrupt,  pollute. 

InllMStit  a.    Infected. 

And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain 
Many  are  tn/iKt.  SkmJk, 

InfMter  (in-fekt'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  infects. 

InflBOUon  (in-fek'shon),  n.  [Fr..  from  L  in- 
feetio,  infeetionie,  a  dyeing,  from  injldo. 
See  INPBCT]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  in- 
fecting: (a)  the  act  or  process  by  which 
poisonotis  matter  or  exhialations  produce 
disease  in  a  healthy  body. 

There  was  a  strict  order  against  coming  to  those 
pits,  and  that  was  only  to  prevent  infection.  Dt  F««. 

(6)  The  act  or  process  of  tainting  or  affecting 
with  morbid  or  noxious  matter;  as,  the  infte- 
tion  of  a  lancet ;  the  if\fection  of  clothing, 
(e)  The  act  of  tainting  by  the  communication 
of  anything,  especlslly  anything  noxious  or 
pernicious;  commimicationof  like  qualities. 

Mankind  are  gay  or  serious  by  i^/leett^m.    KawtkUr. 

(d)  Contamination  by  Ulegmlity.  as  in  the 
case  of  contraband  gooda— 2.  That  which 
infects:  (a)  that  which  causes  the  communi- 


cation of  disease;  infectious  matter ;  virus ; 
poison.  See  Contagion.  (6)  That  which 
taints,  poisons,  or  corrupts  oy  communica- 
tion from  one  to  another;  as,  the  iT\fection 
of  error  or  of  evil  exampla 

It  was  her  chance  to  light 
Amidst  the  gross  if^^tcH^ns  of  those  times.  Drydtn. 

8.  Hn.  Quickly's  blunder  for  affection. 

Her  husband  has  a  marrelloos  it^ftcticn  to  the 
little  page.  SMak.,  Merry  IViVft. 

InfeeOoui  (in-fek'shusX  o-  1.  Capable 
or  likely  to  infect,  or  communicate  disease; 
contagious;  pestilential;  as,  an  inftdtioue 
fever;  ii\ftctioue  clothing;  infettiuue  air; 
inftttMu*  miasma. 

In  a  house 
Where  the  it\ftcti«Hs  pestilence  did  reign.   SAmJt. 

S.  Corrupting  or  tending  to  corrupt  or  con- 
taminate ;  vitiating ;  as,  ii\fectiou8  vices  or 
manners. 

It  (the  court)  is  necessary  for  the  polishing  of  man- 
ners.  .  .  .  but  it  is  in/ectious  even  to  the  b^  morals 
to  live  always  in  it.  Drydtn. 

a.  In  lavo,  contaminating  with  illegality;  ex- 
posing to  seizure  and  forfeiture. 

Contraband  articles  are  said  to  be  of  an  it\fMiout 
nature.  Kent. 

i.  Capable  of  being  communicated  by  near 
approach;  easily  diffused  or  spread  from 
person  to  person. 

Grief  as  well  as  Joy  Is  in/Ktwuf.   Ld.  Kamtt. 

Infeottonily  (in-fek'shus-ll),  adv.     In  an 

infectious  manner:  by  infectioa 
InfJBCttonmeM  (in-fek'shus-nesX  n.     The 

quality  of  l>eing  infectioiu;  as,  the  infec- 

tiowmeet  of  a  disease,  evil  example,  mirth, 

or  the  like. 
InfJMSttTe  (in-fekf ivX  a.   Sameas/f^ectumt 

(which  see). 

True  love,  well  considered,  hath  an  in/tctive  power. 

Sir  P.  Sidney . 

lnf)Mmnd<in-felrand)L  a.  [Prefix  •>»,  not,  and 
/eeufui]  Not  fecund;  unfruitful;  not  pro- 
ducing young;  barren. 

The  next 
Is  arid,  fetid,  infecund,  and  gross.      C.  Smart, 

InflBOimdlty  (In-fS-knndl-ti).  n.  State  of 
being  infecuna;  want  of  fecundity;  unfmlt- 
fulness;  barrenness. 

Infoelda  (infdn>lX  «.t    Same  as  Enfeeble. 

Infeftmant  (in-feff ment),  n.  [From  in,  and 
feofment]  In  Seote  law,  a  term  used  to 
denote  the  act  of  giving  symbolical  posses- 
sion of  heritable  proper^,  the  legal  evidence 
of  which  is  an  instrument  of  sasine.  In- 
feftment  has  now  become  unnecessary,  it 
being  sufflcient  to  register  a  conveyance  of 
property  in  the  register  of  sasines.— /f^<^- 
ment  in  tecurity,  a  temporary  infeftment  to 
secure  payment  of  some  debt— /iv^^/ltfnent 
qf  relief,  a  similar  security  to  relieve  a  cau- 
tioner. 

InfUldtOlll  (in-fd-Us'it-nsi  a.  (Prefix  tn, 
not,  and/e<ieU<m«. )  Not  felicitous;  miser- 
able; unhappy:  unfortunate. 

InfUidty  (infft-lis'i-Ui  a  [Prefix  in,  not. 
^ndfelieUy;  Fr.  if\f4lieiU,  L  t'n/Miotos.  ] 
The  state  of  being  infelicitous:  (a)  unhappi- 
ness;  misery;  miifortune. 

One  of  the  first  comforts  which  one  neighbour  ad- 
ministers to  another  is  a  relation  of  the  like  infelieHy, 
combined  with  circumstances  of  greater  bitterness. 

Rambler. 

0  Unfavourableness ;  as.  the  inftUcity  of 

le  times  or  of  the  occasion. 
Infelt  (in'felt),  a.     [Prefix  in,  within,  and 
/Wt]    Felt  within  or  deeply;  heartfelt 

The  baron  stood  afar  off.  or  knelt  in  submissive, 
acknowledged,  inftU  inferiority.  Mitman. 

InfeodatlOll(in-'Ad-&'shon),n.  Infeudation 
(which  seeX 

IllliBOir(in-fdf\    Same  as  £W!po/'. 

InliBOfinent.  mfiBOi&iient  (In-fefmentX  n. 
Enfeoffment  (^  hich  seeX 

Inter  (in-f^rO,  v.t  pret  a  pp.  ii^errtd;  ppr. 
inferring.  [L.  Uifero,  to  bring  upon  or 
against,  to  conclude,  to  draw  an  inference— 
in,  upon,  and  fero,  to  bear  or  produce.] 
l.t  To  bring  on;  to  induce;  to  bring  forward 
or  advance,  as  an  argument;  to  adduce. 
'  Irsfer  fair  England's  peace  by  this  alliance. ' 
SKak. 

FuU  weD  hath  Clifford  played  the  orator. 
It^erriMg  arguments  of  nuKhty  force.       SMaJk. 

2.  To  derive  either  by  induction  or  deduc- 
tion ;  to  deduce  or  derive,  as  a  fact  or  con- 
sequence; to  conclude. 

If  we  see  the  prints  of  human  feet  oo  the  sands  of 
an  unknown  coast,  we  in/er  that  the  country  is  in- 
habited :  if  these  prints  appear  to  be  fresh,  and  also 
below  the  level  of  high  water,  we  it^er  that  the  in- 
habitants are  at  no  great  distance.         //.  Tayler. 

&t  To  show;  to  prove;  to  demonstrate. 
This  doth  it\fer  the  seal  I  had  to  see  him.    Shak. 


&'. 


Inferior  Ovary. 


InferaUe  (In-fdr'a-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
inferred  or  deduced  from  premises ;  infers 
rible. 

A  sufficient  argument  ...  is  it^ferahU  from  these 
premises.  Burke. 

Inference  (in'f^r-ensX  n.  1.  The  act  of  in- 
ferring. 

Though  it  may  chance  to  be  right  in  the  conclusion, 
it  is  yet  unjust  and  mistaken  in  the  method  of  it^er- 
ence.  0/attviM. 

2.  That  which  is  inferred ;  a  truth  or  pro- 
position drawn  from  another  which  is  ad- 
mitted or  supposed  to  be  true;  a  conclusion. 

These  in/erences,  or  conclusions,  are  the  effecu  of 
reasoning,  and  the  three  propositions,  taken  all  to- 
gether, are  called  syllogism,  or  argument.    tVattt. 

Stn.  Deduction,  conclusion,  consequence, 
result 

Inferential  (in-f^r-en'shal},  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  Inference;  deduced  or  dedu- 
cible  by  inference. 

Inferentially  (in-f«r-en'shal-liX  adv.  In 
an  inferential  manner;  by  way  of  inference.  ^ 

Subjective  and  partially  incidental  affections  .  .  . 
are  often  ascribed  to  them  it\/erentiaUy.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Inferla  (In-ffi'ri-S),  n.  p{.  [L,  from  inferi, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  infernal  regions,  the 
dead.  See  Inferior.]  Among  the  ancient 
Romans,  sacrifices  offered  to  the  souls  of 
deceased  heroes  or  friends. 
Inferior  (in-fd'ri-^r).  a.  [L  compar.  from  m- 
ferut,Viyi\Yx.infMeur.\  1.  Lower  in  place, 
station,  age,  social  rank,  excellence,  value, 
importance,  and  the  like;  subordinate.  *  The 
body,  or,  as  some  love  to  call  It,  our  inferior 
nature.'    Burke. 

Render  me  more  equal  i  and  perhaps, 
A  thing  not  undesirable,  sometime 
Superior,  for,  inferior,  who  is  free  f        Miltoti. 

2.  In  hot  growing  below  some  other  organ: 

used  especially  with  re- 
ference to  the  position  of 
the  ovary  when  it  seems 
to  lie  below  the  calyx. 
8.  In  aetron.  (a)  situated 
or  occurring  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun;  as. 
the  i^sferior  planets;  an 
inferior  conjunction  of 
Mercury  and  Venus,    (b) 

Lying  below  the  horizon;  as,  the  inferior 

part  of  a  meridian.— /r\fmor  valve,  in  tool. 

the  valve  of  an  adherent  bivalve  by  which 

it  is  united  to  other  substances. 
Inferior  (in-fd'ri-^rX  n.     A  person  who  is 

inferior  to  another,  or  lower  in  station  or 

rank,  intellect,  importance,  and  the  like; 

one  who  is  younger  than  another. 

A  person  gets  more  by  obliging  his  inferior  than 
by  disdaining  him.  South. 

Inferiority  (in-f§'ri-or"i-U),  n.  The  state  of 
being  inferior;  a  lower  state  or  condition. 
'  Our  own  great  inferiority  to  It '    Boyle. 

Inferlorly  (In-fd'ri-or-li).  adv.  In  an  inferior 
manner,  or  on  the  inferior  part 

Infernal  (in-f^r'nal).  a.  [L.  infemalie,  from 
ir\fernut,  infernal,  or  relating  to  the  lower 
r^ons.  ]  1.  Pertamins  to  the  lower  regions, 
or  regions  of  the  dead,  the  Tartarus  of  the 
ancients.  '  The  Elyslsn  fields,  the  infernal 
monarchy.'  Qarth.—!.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling hell ;  inhabiting  hell ;  suitable  to 
or  appropriate  for  hell  or  the  inhabitants ; 
characteristic  or  worthy  of  hell  or  the  in- 
habitants of  hell ;  hellish ;  malicious ;  dia- 
bolical; very  wicked  and  detestable;  as.  tn- 
femaX  spirits  or  conduct.  '  Ii\femal  deal- 
ings.' Jddieon.  [Often  colloquially  used 
with  a  less  strong  meaning,  and  neariv  equi- 
valent to  very  great;  as,  an  infernal  shame.  ] 
—Ir^emal  machine,  a  machine  or  appa- 
ratus, generally  of  an  explosive  nature, 
contrived  for  the  purposes  of  assassination 
or  other  mischier.— /r\/ema{  etone  (lapia 
it\femalie),  a  name  formerly  given  to  lunar 
caustic,  as  also  to  caustic  potash.— 8 YN. 
Tartarean,  Stygian,  helUsh,  devilish,  dia- 
bolical. Satanic,  fiendish,  mallcioua 

Infernal  (In-f^r'nal),  n.  An  inhabitant  of 
hell  or  of  the  lower  r^ona 

Infernally  (in-fdi^nal-fl).  adv.  In  an  infer- 
nal manner;  dialx>lica]Iy;  detestably. 

AU  this  I  perceive  is  in/ernaUy  false.    Bp.  Hacket. 

Infiurno  (in-fer'no),  n.  [It]  Hell,  from 
Dante's  great  poem. 

The  lights  of  the  town  dotted  and  flecked  a  heav- 
ing in/emo  of  black  sea.  IV.  H.  Russell. 

InfNTOlnmncbian  (hii*f6'rd-brang''ki-an),  n. 

An  individual  of  the  Inferobrancniata( which 

seeX 
Inferobranehlata  (in-f6'rd-brang'ki.i''ux 

n.  0<.  rjL  inferue,  beneath,  and  branchiae 
gilia]  De  Blainville's  name  for  a  family  of 
nudibranch  gasteropods,  which  have  their 
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branchiw,  instemd  of  being  placed  on  the 
back,  arraoged  in  the  form  of  two  long  series 
of  leaflets  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  under 
the  adranced  border  of  the  mantle. 

Inforrlbla  (in-fdr'i-bl),  a.  Inferable  (which 
seeY. 

Infertile  (infdr'tn  or  infdr'tUX  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  fertite.  ]  Not  fertile ;  not  fruit- 
ful or  productive ;  barren ;  as,  an  ii\fertile 
soil. 

Infertile  <in-f«r'tn-U),  adv.  In  an  infertile 
manner;  utumitfully;  unproductively. 

Infertility  (in-fdr-tiri-tiy  n.  The  condition 
of  being  infertile;  unproauctiveness;  barren- 
ness; as,  the  infertility  of  land. 

Infest  (in-festO,  v.C.  [Fr.  inf ester;  L.  it\fe8to, 
to  attack,  to  molest,  from  infettug,  hostile.] 
To  trouble  greatly;  to  disturb;  to  annoy;  to 
harass ;  to  overrun  or  occupy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  committing  depredanons;  as,  flies 
xnfegt  horses  and  cattle ;  the  sea  is  often 
infected  with  pirates;  small  parties  of  the 
enemy  iinfest  the  coast 

These,  said  the  genius,  are  envy,  aTarice,  sopersd- 
Hon,  love,  with  the  like  cares  and  passions  that  infest 
human  life.  AMistn, 

Syn.  To  annoy,  harass,  torment,  plague,  vex, 
disturb,  molest,  overrun. 
Infest  t  (in-festO,  A-     [I^  in/etitiB.  hostile. 
See  the  verb.]    Mischievous;  hostile;  hurt- 
ful; deadly. 

But  with  fierce  fury,  and  with  force  it^est. 
Upon  him  ran.  Sfenter. 

Infest&tlon  (in-fest-ft'shon).  n.  (L.  infetta- 
tio,  iv^estationin,  a  disturbing,  troubling, 
from  xr^feato.  See  Infest.]  The  act  of  in- 
festing; molestation.  'The  ir\fettation  of 
pirates.'    Bacon. 

Infester  (in-fest'6rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  infests. 

Infestered  (in-fest'6rdX  a.  [Prefix  in,  and 
fetter.]    Rankling;  inveterate. 

UlfeatlTe  (in-fes'uv).  a.  [Prefix  tn,  not,  and 
feitio^.  ]  Not  festive;  having  no  mirth;  cheer- 
less; joyless. 

InfestlvltyOnfes-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [Prefix  tn.  not, 
and  feetivUy.  ]  Want  of  festivity  or  of  cheer- 
fulness and  mirth,  as  at  entertainments. 

InfestOOUSt  (in-fesfti-us),  a.  [L.  infesttu. 
See  INFBST.]  Mischievous;  harmful;  dan- 
gerous.   '  Ir^eetuoua  as  serpents.'    BcLcon, 

Infeudatlon  (in-fud-i'shon).  n.  [L.  tn,  into, 
and  feodum,  feud.]    In  law,  (a)  the  act  of 

{mtting  one  in  possession  of  an  estate  in 
ee.    (6)  The  granting  of  tithes  to  laymen. 

Infltnuatlon (infi'ba-la''shon), n.  [From L 
in/ibulo,  ii\fibul(Uuin,  to  clasp,  buckle— in, 
vidftbula,  a  clasp.]  1.  The  act  of  clasping 
or  confining  with  or  as  with  a  buckle  or 
padlock.  —  2.  The  act  of  attaching  a  ring, 
clasp,  buckle,  or  the  like,  to  the  organs  of 
generation  so  as  to  prevent  copulation. 

Infidel  (in'fldelX  a.  [L.  iny!^ri«-preflx  in, 
not,  9ndfidelia,  faithful.]  Unbelieving;  dis- 
believing the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  the  divine  institution  of  Christianity.  'An 
infidel  contempt  of  Holy  Writ. '  Wordsworth. 

Tn^il^l  (in'fl-del).  n.  A  disbeliever;  a  sceptic 
in  reference  to  some  particular  doctrine, 
belief,  or  theorv  referred  to;  more  espe- 
cially, one  who  does  not  believe  in  Ood  or 
has  no  religious  faith ;  an  atheist ;  a  free- 
thinker ;  specifically,  (a)  a  term  applied  by 
Christians  to  a  person  who  disbeueves  or 
refuses  to  believe  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  to  a  pagan,  a  Jew,  Mohammedan, 
and  the  like. 


A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew ! 
Now,  injli*l,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 


Skak. 


(6)  A  term  applied  by  the  professors  of  any 
religious  system  to  a  person  who  refuses  to 
believe  that  the  svstem  they  profess  is  of 
divine  origin,  as  by  Mohammedans  to  a 
Christian. 

InfldeUtF  (in-fl-deri-ti),  n.  [Fr.  xnfidHitd; 
L.  injideiita$,  from  injldelxa,  unfaithful,  un- 
believing. See  Infidel.]  l.  Want  of  faith 
or  belief;  a  withholding  of  confidence  or 
credit  En>ecially  — 2.  Disbelief  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures  or  of  the  divine 
oriffin  of  Christianitv;  also,  atheism  or  dis- 
belief in  Ood;  unbelief;  scepticism. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  vanity  is  one  principal  cause 
o/iitijidtlity.  Dr.  Knox. 

8.  Unfaithfulness  in  married  persons:  a  vio- 
lation of  the  marriage  covenant  by  adultery 
or  lewdnesa 

The  i^fiilelUies  on  the  one  part  bctwem  the  two 
sexes,  and  the  caprices  on  the  other,  the  vanities  and 
vexations  attending  even  the  most  refined  delights 
that  make  up  this  business  of  life,  render  it  silly  and 
uncomfortable.  Spectator. 

4.  Breach  of  tmat;  unfaithfulness  to  a  charge 


or  moral  obligation;  treachery;  deceit;  as, 
the  xnAdelUy  of  a  friend  or  a  servant 

Infield  (in-fSldO,  v.t  [Prefix  itx,  and  JieUL] 
To  inclose,  as  a  piece  of  land. 

Infield  (in'feld),  a.  A  term  applied  to  arable 
land  which  receives  manure,  and  according 
to  the  old  mode  of  farming  is  still  kept 
under  crop:  distinguished  from  oxUfisuL 
[Scotch.] 

Infilet  (in-fllO,  v.t  To  place  in  a  file;  to 
arrange  in  a  Ale  or  rank.    Holland. 

Infilm  (in-filmO,  v.t  [Prefix  in,  and  /Urn.] 
To  place  in  or  within  a  film;  to  cover  with 
or  as  with  a  film;  to  cover  with  a  thin  coat- 
ing, as  one  metal  with  another  in  the  process 
of  gilding. 

Infllter(&i-fll't«r).t;.(.  [Prefix  in,  and  ;Uter.] 
To  filter  or  sift  in. 

Infiltrate  (in-fil'tratX  v.i.    [Prefix  in,  and 

JUtrate;  Fr.ftltrer,  to  filter.)  To  enter  by 
penetrating  the  pores  or  interstices  of  a  sub- 
stance. 

Infiltration  (in-fil-tra'shonX  ^  1- 1^  '^ 
or  process  of  infiltrating;  speciflcally,in  med. 
the  diffusion  of  fluids  into  the  cellular  tissue 
or  organs.— 2.  That  which  infiltrates;  the 
substance  which  has  entered  the  pores  or 
cavities  of  a  body. 

Calcareous  in/Utratiotis,  filling  the  cavities  of  other 
stones.  Kirwan. 

blilnite  (in'fi-nit),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
frviJU.  SeeFmiTB.]  I.  Not  finite;  without 
limits;  not  limited  or  circumscribed:  ap- 
plied to  time,  space,  and  the  Supreme  Being 
and  his  attributes;  as.  Ood  is  an  xnAnite 
being;  his  gooduMS  and  wisdom  are  in;lnite; 
his  perfections  are  xnflmle ;  infiniU  space ; 
infinite  duration. 

The  infinite  expresses  die  entire  absence  of  all 
limitation  and  is  applicable  to  the  one  infinite  Bcia|( 
in  all  his  attributes.  CaleUrwood. 

No  sense  of  humiliation  before  an  iitJiniU  standard 
of  right  had  darfcened  the  briglit  horizon  of  the  pre- 
sent and  the  finite.  Dr.  Caird. 

2.  Indefinitely  large;  immense;  exceedingly 

Cit  in  excellence,  degree,  capacity,  and 
Uke.     'AfeUowof  in/imtejest'  Shak. 

What  a  piece  of  woric  is  a  man  I  bow  noble  ia 
reason  I  how  it\finite  in  faculty.  Sknh. 


a.  In  mime,  capable  of  endlen  repetition: 
said  of  certain  forms  of  the  canon,  called 
also  Perpetual  Canont,  so  constructed  tJ^at 
their  ends  lead  to  their  beginnings,  and  the 
performance  may  be  incessantly  rei>eated 
without  a  break  in  the  time  or  rhythm 
—Infinite  quantUie§,  in  math,  those  which 
are  greater  than  any  assignable  quantities; 
also,quantities  that  are  less  than  any  asdgn- 
able  ouantity  are  said  to  be  infinitely  small 
—Infinite  decimal,  a  decimal  which  is  in- 
terminate,  or  which  may  be  carried  to  in- 
finity; thus,  if  the  diameter  of  a  circle  be  1. 
the  circumference  is  8'141592d5,  &c.,caTTiwi 
to  infinity.  —  Infinite  eeriee,  a  series  the 
terms  of  which  go  on  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing without  coming  to  an  end.  See  Series. 
Stn.  Boundless,  immeasurable,  illimitable, 
interminable,  limitlesa,  unlimited,  un- 
bounded. 

Infinite  (tn'fi-nitX  n.  l.  That  which  U  in- 
finite; an  infinite  space  or  extent;  speci- 
fically, the  infinite  being;  the  Almighty. 

Not  till  the  weight  is  heaved  from  off  the  air,  and 
the  thunder  roll  down  the  horizon,  will  the  serene 
light  of  God  flow  upon  us.  and  the  blue  infiniU  em- 
brace us  again.  J.  Martintau. 

2.  An  infinite  or  incalculable  number;  an 
infinity. 

Guttering  chains,  embroidered  richhr  o'er 
With  infinit*  of  pearls  and  fiae«t  gold. 

Fmnskmw. 

3.  In  math,  an  infinite  quantity  or  magni- 
tude.—4.  The  utmost  range;  the  utmost 
bounds  or  limits. 

By  my  troth,  my  lord.  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think 
of  it  but  that  she  loves  him  with  an  enraged  affection; 
it  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought.  Skak. 

—  Arithmetic  qf  infinites,  a  term  applied 
by  Dr.  Wallis  to  a  method  invented  by  him 
for  the  summation  of  infinite  series. 
blfinitely  (in'fi-nit-UX  adv.  In  an  infinite 
manner;  without  bounds  or  limits;  to  a 
great  or  infinite  extent  or  degree ;  immenselv; 
greatly ;  as,  an  infinitely  iBTjge  or  infinitely 
small  quantity;  I  am  i»ifinitely  obliged  by 
your  condescension. 

This  is  Antonio. 
To  whom  I  am  so  iti/iniMj  bound.        Skak. 

Infinltenese  (in'fi-nit-nes).  n.  The  state  of 
being  infinite ;  infinity ;  greatness ;  immen- 
sity. '  His  (Ood's)  iufinxtenesi  and  our  weak- 
ness.'   Jer.  Taylor. 

Infinlteilmal  (in'fin-ite8''i.mal).  a.  [Fr. 
infiniUHmal,  infinitisime;  It.infinitesimale, 
ir^nititnmo,  infinitely  small,  L.  infinihu. 


Infinite.  See  Infinitk.]  Infinitely  or  in- 
definitely  small;  leas  than  any  aitignal4e 
quantity. 

Tlie  distance  between  then  may  be  either  iaCartc 
or  i0{finitesimal,  according  to  the  measure  n»e<l 

ncTv€Tt  SfityecfT 

blfiniteilmal  (in'fin-i-tea''i.maJX  n.  In 
math,  an  infinitely  small  quanti^,  or  ckiM 
which  is  so  small  as  to  be  incompanble  with 
any  finite  quantity  whatever,  or  which  i* 
less  than  any  assignable  quantity. 

IbfiniteslniAllyCin'fin-i-tea^-mal.U).  o^r 
By  infinitesimals ;  In  infinitelv  small  quaiH 
titles;  to  an  Infinitesimal  extent  or  m  an 
infinitesimal  degree. 

InfinitlTe  (In-fin'it-lvX  a.  [L.  t«i/b«if»*««. 
unlimited,  from  infinitut,  not  indexed  with- 
in boundaries— prefix  i»i,  not.  and  ytniiiu. 
limited,  bounded.  SeeFmiTB.]  NotbouDd- 
ing,  limiting,  or  restricting:  a  srainma- 
tical  term  applied  to  the  mood  of  the  verb 
which  expresses  the  action  of  th«  tv^ 
without  limitation  of  person  or  nunber;  aa. 
to  fove.  The  infinitive  mood  Is  often  «aed 
as  a  noun  in  the  nominative  and  objectiTr 
cases;  as,  to  Aunt  ia  pleasant;  I  larm  t» 
hunt 

blfinitlTe  <in-fin'it-ivX  n.  In  grawk.  a  mood 
of  the  verb.    See  the  adjective. 

blfinitlT^  (in-fln'it-iv-lii  ode.  In  f^fwm. 
in  the  manner  of  an  infinitive  mood. 

&lilnitO(in-fl-nd't6X  [Itllnmious.perpetiial, 
as  a  canon  whose  end  leads  back  to  the 


b^^inning. 
[nflnltad 


Inlmltade  (in-finlt-fid).  n.  l.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  infinite  or  without  Uniita: 
infiniteness;  as,  the  it^butude  of  space,  ot 
time,  or  of  perfections. 

The  third  lobsistence  of  divine  ia/fmOmdf,  Blinninhia 
Spirit.  MiJt^ 

2.  Infinite  extent;  Infinity;  immensity:  great- 
ness.—3.  Boundless  number;  countless  mul- 
titude.  'Antf^/tnOudsof  distlnctioiu.'  Jtd 
diaon. 

blfinituple  (in-fin'i-tfi-pl),  a.  (E.  if^nitr. 
and  term,  formed  from  1.  plieo,  to  fold  ) 
Multiplied  an  infinite  numDOT  of  tiiiiem 
[Rare.] 

Infinlt]r(in-fin'i-tiX  n.  (L.  infinitae,  from  n«- 
;lnietw,  unlimited  SeeFiHirs.]  l.rnlimit«d 
extent  of  time,  space,  quantity,  quality,  es- 
cellence,  ener^.and  Uielike;  boundIenne«i; 
as,  the  infinity  of  Ood  and  His  nerfectiaiMt; 
the  in;fni^  of  His  existence.  His  knowledge. 
His  power.  His  goodness  and  hoUnesa.  — 
2.  Bndless  or  indefinite  number;  great  mul- 
titude ;  as,  an  ir^nity  of  beautiea  —  8.  In 
math,  the  state  of  a  quantity  when  greater 
than  any  assignable  quantity  of  the  same 
kind 

Infirm  (in-Umf),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not.  and 
firm;  Fr.  i$ifimu;  L,  xnfirmus,  not  stroos. 
weak,  feeble.]  1.  Not  firm  or  sound;  weak: 
feeble;  as,  an  infirm  body;  an  infirm  conaU- 
tution.  '  A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despia'd 
old  man.'  Shak.—t  Not  firm  or  steadfaai: 
irresolute,  '/nlirm  of  purpose.'  Shak,— 
8.  Not  solid  or  stable. 

He  wlio  fixes  on  Calae  principtes  treads  <m  H^/frw 
ground.  5»w«L 

Stn.  Debilitated,  sickly,  feeble,  enfeebled, 
irresolute,  vacillating,  waverins.  falterlns. 
Infirm t  (in-firm'X  v.t  (L.  infirma,  to  de- 
prive of  strength,  from  X9\firmu9.  See  thn* 
adjective.]  1.  To  weaken;  to  enfeeble.  Sir 
T.  Browne.  —2.  To  render  doubtful;  to  shake 
confidence  or  belief  in. 

Some  contrary  spirits  wiD  object  this  as  a  suflktcat 
reason  to  infirm  all  those  points.  RaJn^ 

Infirmary  (in-f6rm'a-ri),  n.  A  hospital  or 
place  where  the  infirm  or  sick,  or  those 
sulTering  from  accidents,  are  lodged  and 
nursed,  or  have  their  ailments  attended  to. 

InfirmatlTe  (in-fdrm'at-iv).  a.  [Fr.  ti^lnn- 
atif.  See  Infirm.]  Weaaening;  annnllipg 
or  tending  to  make  void    Cotarave. 

Infirmatonrt  (in-f^rm'a-to-nX  n.  An  in- 
firmary.   Evelyn 

Infirmity  (in-ferm'i-ta  n.  [Fr.  i$^firmitr: 
L  infirmiUu,  want  of  strength,  weakneat. 
from  tn;lrmt<«.  See  INFIEH.]  1.  The  stair 
of  being  infirm;  an  imperfection  or  weak- 
ness ;  especially,  an  unsound  or  unhealthy 
state  of  the  body;  a  disease;  a  malady;  as. 
old  age  is  subject  to  infirmitie*. 

Sometimes  the  races  of  mmu  may  b«  depravrd  by 
the  infirmities  of  birth.  Sir  If.  Temp^ 

2.  Weakness;  failing;  defect;  fault;  foible. 

A  friend  should  bear  a  (Head's  »n/lnmMe*.     SA*k 

—DebiUty,  Infirmiiy,  ImbecHUf.    9m  Ds- 

BIUTT. 

Infirmly  (in-f6rmliX  adv.  In  an  lAttrm 
manner. 


Fftte,  tikr,  fat,  f»ll;       m^,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  m6ve;       t&be,  tub,  bnll;       oil,  pound;       U.  8c  abwie;      S,  ^  f^ 


QtmntKox 


f^rm'Mt),  n.    The  lUle  of 
Minfl  innmi:   vcakneH;   iMbltniM^  nn- 

InSx  (ia-tlU).  v.t  [L.  nvVo.  CnJbeum—^l^ 
tn.  IntD.  *od  jiaa.  to  III.  1  I.  To  fli  or  tutan 
In.  u  bj  pLerclna  or  IhmiUng;  u,  to  in/kt 
m  itlDg,  iptit,  or  dirt 

t  To  OHIH  (o  nnwln  or  Hlfane.  u  la  Ui» 
Dilnil;  to  Implant  or  Hi,  u  priDclpla, 
thvoghti.  Initruu  tloni^  lu.  to  u^  good  ptin- 
i-lpln  In  ths  mind,  or  Idnu  la  the  iDamanr. 
tt.*T  (In'flki).  n.     SomeUiini  In&ud.    WiU- 


/onL 
bifluntOn-flini') 

flammo.  to  B«me,  ._ 

Nune]  1.  To  Ht  od  an:  to  kindle;  w.  » 
ta  hiara-     '  Jj^mMd  fleet, '    Chapman^ 


t  the  ■ppeknnca  a[  H 

.•     win.    .ritf^irtd*   fh>    m 


luortildljr  hot  br  exalting  eiceHlTe  uUdd  In 
Um  bod)' vltb  wlBe. -«.  To  proToka;  to  im- 


ixMlbUilT  el  taklna  Dr 


Idled:  ■ 


II  Are;  eull/enkfod 

tlbteolcambiullOD:**,  i  .'  

•plrlti. — iHjtantmtMa  air,  ft  Dune  iDnnarlr 

nubility.  -  Uratf  ii^tammaUa  air,  light 
carinirelted  h]rdn«en.    Bee  CiKBOMntD. 

qiuUty  of  being  InflunniHble ;  '"*■■»■"■- 
bllltT.    avi<. 


n  (in-fli 


i-iboii).  tL     [L  (I 


t  The  itete  ol  being  on  Are.  —  S.  In  mwi. 

DtMianlinalbodi.iil 

and  febrile  lymptoi 

otent;  beat;  Bnimoallj:  Cariialcnce;  u,  an 

{■vfamnHfion  ot   the   bodjr  politic   ot  at 


I.  to  blow.]  1.  To>weUardM«nd  bjli 
ctlne  air;  aa.  to  in/tatt  a  bladder;  to  it 
Ut  the  iDbgi.  — i.  To  pair  np:  to  elala;  ai 
<  Injisfe  one  with  pride  or  VAnlty. 


cnaaed;  a*,  to  in/lau  the  cumnc)',— 4,  Is 
the  ttoek  tae^ngt,  to  ralae  abore  the  real 
value,  aaiharea;  to  bull:  ai.  to  uylale  the 


diln-Bit'od).  n.  ani! 
ir,  ui^illRl  cheekt.- 


o.    1.  Filled  and 

ip;  ai.an  it^Ud 
i.  Fulled  up;  tar- 

, an  in*oWitj!e. 

1  In  M.  puflol:  hollow  and  dUMnded,  aa  ■ 
perianth,  corolla,  nectarr.  or  pericarp. 
Tnflatinirty  (InHit'ing-ll),  ode.     In  a  man- 
ner tendbur  to  inflate. 
-■-••OILan-nt'thonj.n.   IL.  tiyfatio.  injla- 
from  inlo.  (o  blow  Into  or  upon.  Bee 

I  air;  &teutlon. 

in  Ihcm  11  -Olid  tpfur'tiriHm.  B.  JnuH. 
t-Uanatanilor  undue  locreaae  or  eipanalon ; 
aa.  the  iiijtiilisii  ot  trade,  the  ^)la(un  of 
cnmncj  from  oier-lHue.-  G.  The  act  of 
ralalnn  above  the  real  value;  aa,  the  injia- 
lunt  of  tlock. 

Inflaitiu  (Innk'tu)),  n.  [l.,  from  iaiia,  iit- 
flatum,  lo  breathe  into- (n.  Into.  and/o.Io 
iilo*,{  A  hlowlngorbiralltlng Into;  hence, 
iniplratlon. 
Infleetdn-aektn.iF.t  [L.iiut'cfs-ni.lnlena.. 
and  jUitt,  to  bend.]  1.  To  bend;  to  turn 
from  a  direct  line  or  conna. 

An  tbar  Inn  o(  ll|-hl)  s«  nOecud.  nrndrd. 
ud  l-titmM  br  OBC  uid  lk<  tun  piUndptcI 

S.  En  ffrduL  to  varr.  aa  anoun  ora  verb.  In  Ita 

terra  biaClooi;  to  decllDe,  «•  a  nonn  or  ad- 
jective, or  to  conjngats,  aa  a  verb.— g.  To 
inodDlats,  u  the  voice. 
InllMtad  (InBakt'ed).  p.  and  a.  Bent  or 
tunwd  from  a  direct  line  or  coune;  a>.  an 
u^ctad  rayof  l%ht;  varied  In  termlnatiai]; 
aa.  an  iiyfltcttd  Twh,—Infi«elfd  itartuTU  or 

^e  ce'ntn  of  the  flower. -rii;l<etnl  Uarti. 

toward*  the  atem.— /Tutictid  eslin.  In  but. 
one  that  li  bent  tnwarda 
Infloetton  (bi'Dek'tbon). «.    (L,  ti^Uxit,  i»- 
■     ■     ■     ■         iiyUOo,  to  bend     ~ 

.  _ .  .  , .  lepeeoUar 
modlOcathiti  or  deviation  which  ll|^i  un- 
dargoM  in  nialni  Ibe  edgea  ot  an  opaque 
b«&;  uinaUr  attended  b;  the  tonnailon  ot 
coloured  (rlngea:   more  ooraniDnl)  called 


._ (hi-flok-i 

IllfleeUT«(lii-Sekt'lvXa.  Having  the  power 
nt  bcBdlnv     'Thli  inJUelitt  qualltf  ol  the 

InSeall  (In-floah"),  v  ^  To  clothe  with  or  put 
Into  fleth  ;  to  Incarnate.  ■Hlsualt  a  fland 
intiihed.'    SoalAiy. 


su 


vfifreto.  See  liirLkaT.  1  Turned; 
I-nJItxtd  leaf.  In  bar.  a  leal  carved  < 
— iwarda,  and  luwanU  at  Uie  apei. 


i  belna  bent;  unjleldlng 
:j  of  will  or  temper:  Dim- 
in bending  pntlucitr. 


On.Beki1-ba  «.    [Frenx  in.  Dot, 

,.._    U.  L  inJkxilHUi.  that  cannot  be 

bent)    I.  Incapable  of  being  bent;  a>.  an 
iaJhxib^^  oak.  —i.  That  will  lint  )ield  to 


tnrneil.    '  A  nan  ut  an  uprlflbt  and  inJteKible 
temper'    jltUunn.— s  Not  to  be  chaBowl 

oraltervd;  unalterable. 


-Intxnmbli,  InllrxiiU.    8ee  under  IHIX- 

OHAm.iL-RrH.Unbandtng.unjleldlng.i^d. 

Inexorable,    pertluacloni.  obetlnate,  iliib- 

bom.  unrelentiiv. 
InfltXltileQeH  <ln-Bekt'l-bl-ne>),  n.   Inllail- 

blllly  (which  aeeV 
Inllezlt^  (In-fleka'l-bll).  adv.     In  an  inflei- 

"■'° ^ner;  firmly;  Ineiorably. 

1  (In-flek'ihon).  n.    Same  aa  Infiec- 


InlliOt(ln-aikfXe.t.   (I^  inSito,  mjlicluu,- 
tn.  upon,  and  jtvo,  to  ttrlke]    To  cauie  In 

perience;  to  throw;  to  liurl;  (o  Inipoaa;  aa. 
to  injliil  pain,  mlaery,  or  dligraca^  to  infliet 
PDnlahment  on  an  oflcDder. 
InlUcUr  (ln-nikt'«rX  n.     One  who  hifllcta. 


I  (In-nik'ahony  n.     |L  inylicHs,  in- 

, -,  rrom  inlligo,  to  itrlke  on  or  agalnit. 

to  InBlct    SeelNFLiCT.)    1.  The  actot  lii- 
nictlngorlmpatlna;  at,  tba  litytietum  ot  tor- 


Inflletlvt  <ln-fllktlv). 


.  Tending  or  able  to 

a'aoni),  n.     [From  I- 

injtvrrrvng,  ppT.  of  iiyfioTHeo,  to  begin  U> 
bloBom— in,  IntenL,  and  flBr—en,  to  b«|rtli 
(ahloaeom.  See  FU)RiaaEKCi.  ]  1.  A  Bower- 

a  mode  of  flowering  or  the  manner  In  whltli 
Gowen  are  lupported  on  tbelr  foot-itaUu  ur 


pednnclea.  The  principal  varletlea  of  Inflor. 

Infloreacence  alTnrdB  an  eicelleiit  character. 

title  mark  In  dlitlngulaiilng  the  ipedaa  uf 

plant*. 

InfliMrfln-flflO.  •'    Toflowln     Vitaman 

Inflow  IId'IUI).  b.    The  act  ot  flowlna  In  or 

Into;  tliat  which  flow*  In  or  Into;  iuflui. 
[nfluenm  (In'flO-eui).  n.    IFr,  uyluenix.  a* 

If  from  a  LL  influtMia,  from  L  jiyluenj. 

if^uvAtii,  ppr.  of  iryjtuo,  to  Aow  Into.    Ber 

iKFLnucT.  J    1.  A  Bawlogln,  Into,  or  upon . 


t  A  power  ngarded  ai 


l^cla"f)r""™PP«^ 
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power  proceeding  from  the  celestial  bodies, 
and  operating  on  the  affairs  of  men.  'Ser- 
vile to  all  the  skyey  influences.'  Shak. 
'Taoght  the  flx'd  (stars)  their  injluenee  ma- 
lignant when  to  shower.'  Milton.  'Ladies, 
whose  bright  eyes  rain  injluenee.*  Milton. 
8.  Agency  or  power  serving  to  affect,  modify, 
or  sway  in  some  way;  ability  or  power  suifl- 
cient  to  produce  some  effect;  sway;  bias; 
as.  the  injluenee  of  heat  in  making  crops 
grow;  the  injluenee  of  good  advice  or  ex- 
ample on  a  person. 

Yet  still  uppermost 
Nature  was  at  his  heart  as  if  he  felt. 
Though  yet  he  knew  not  how.  a  wasting  power 
In  all  tbinrs  which  from  her  sweet  influtHct 
Might  tend  to  wean  hiui.  Ifordsivcrth. 

4.  Power  or  authority  arising  from  elevated 
station,  wealth,  and  the  like;  acknowledged 
ascendency;  often  means  or  power  of  bring- 
ing persons  in  authority  and  in  official  posts 
to  further  one's  designs  or  interests;  ascen- 
dency with  people  in  power ;  as.  to  gain  an 
appointment  by  injluenee;  to  have  no  injlu- 
enee  with  the  prime  minister. 
Influenoe  (in'da-ens).  v.t  pret  &  pp.  injlu- 
eneed;  ppr.  injlueneing.  To  exercise  influ- 
ence on ;  to  modify  or  affect  in  some  way ; 
to  act  on ;  to  bias ;  to  sway ;  as,  the  sun  m- 
Jlueneee  the  tides ;  to  injltunce  a  person  by 
fears  or  hopea 

These  experiments  succeed  after  the  same  manner 
in  vacue  as  in  the  open  air.  and  therefore  are  not 
injttUHced  by  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. N€Wt0tt. 

This  standing  revelation  .  .  .  i«  sufficient  to  ii\flM' 
enct  their  faith  and  practice  if  they  attend. 

Atterbury. 

Influenoer  (in'fia-ens-^rX  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  influences. 

Influenoe-rich  (in'fla-ens-rich),  a.  Rich  in 
influence;  having  great  power  or  influence. 
'  Injluenee-rieh  to  soothe  and  save.'  Tenny- 
son. 

Influenolva  ^in'flCi-ens-ivV,  a.  Tending  to 
influence;  influential.    [Bare.] 

Influent  (in'flfl-ent),  a.  [L  it^uens,  inJlu- 
entis,  ppr.  of  injluo,  to  flow  into,  on.  or 
upon— tn.  into,  on.  upon,  andyCtio,  to  flow.] 

1.  Flowing  in.  '/n/iM^nt  odours.'  Brown- 
ing. [Eara.}— 2.t  Exerting  influence;  influ- 
ential 

I  find  no  office  by  name  assigned  unto  Dr.  Cox, 
who  was  virtually  iit/lutHt  upon  all.  and  most  active. 

FulUr. 

Influential  (in-flik-en'shal),  a.  Exerting 
influence  or  power  by  invisible  operation. 
as  physical  causes  on  bodies,  or  as  moral 
causes  on  the  mind;  possessins  power  or 
influence,  as  from  excellence  of  character 
or  intellect,  station,  wealth,  or  the  like. 

Thy  in/luentiai  rigour  rdospires 

This  feeble  Qame.  Thomson. 

Influentialbr  (in-fla-en'shal-li).  adv.  In 
an  influential  manner;  so  as  to  incline, 
move,  or  direct 

Influenia  (in-flfl-en'zaX  n.  [It  injluema, 
influence.  See  Inpluesce.]  An  epidemic 
catarrh  of  an  aggravated  kind  which  attacks 
all  ages  and  conditions  of  life,  but  is  seldom 
fatal  except  to  the  aged,  or  to  those  previ- 
ously suffering  from  or  having  a  tendency 
to  pulmonary  disease. 

Influx  (iu'fluks),  n.  [L  injluxus^  a  flowing 
in,  from  inilno.  See  INFLUENT.]  1.  The  act 
of  flowing  in;  as.  an  injlux  of  light  or  other 
fluid.— 2.  Infusion;  intromission. 

The  in/tux  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  relation  to 
this  everiastiog  life,  is  infinitely  of  moment.     Hale. 

S.t  Influence;  power. 

They  have  a  great  influx  upon  rivers.    Hale. 

4.  A  coming  in ;  introduction ;  importation 
in  abundance;  that  which  flows  in;  as.  a 
^^reat  inAux  of  goods  into  a  country,  or  an 
xnjlux  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  influx  oi  food  into  the  Celtic  region,  however, 
was  {^  from  keeping  pace  with  the  in/tux  of  con> 
sumers.  Afacaulay. 

5.  The  place  or  point  at  which  one  stream 
runs  into  another  or  into  the  sea;  as.  at  the 
irUlux  of  the  brook. 

Influzlon  (in-fluk'shon),  n.  [L  injluxio,  tn- 
Jluxionis,  a  flowing  into,  from  injluo.  See 
Influent.]    Infusion;  intromission. 

Influziouet  (in-flnk'shusX  a.    Influential 

Influzlve  (in-fluks'iv),  a.  Having  influence, 
or  having  a  tendency  to  flow  in. 

Influzlyely  (in-fluks'iv-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
fluxive  manner;  by  inflnxion. 

Infold  (infdldO.  v.i.  1.  To  wrap  up  or  in- 
wrap;  to  involve;  to  inclose. 

Infold  his  limbs  in  bands.        Slackmore. 

2.  To  clasp  with  the  arms;  to  embrace. 

Let  mc  infold  thee. 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart.  SkmJk 


Infoldment  (in-fdld'mentX  n.  Act  of  infold- 
ing; state  of  being  infolded. 

mrollate  (infdOl&t).  v.t.  [Preflx  in,  and 
folium,  a  leal  ]  To  cover  or  overspread  with 
leaves.    [Rare.] 

Long  may  his  fruitful  vine  infoHattKod  clasp  about 
him  with  embracements.  Howell. 

Inform  (in-form'),  v.t.  [Fr.  inSarmer,  L.  m- 
fomiOt  to  shape — tn,  intens.,  and  formo,  to 
form,  shape,  from  forma,   form,  shape.] 

1.  To  give  form  or  shape  to ;  hence,  to  give 
organizing  power  to;  to  animate;  to  give 
life  to ;  to  actuate  by  vital  powers ;  to  im- 
bue with  vitality. 

Breath  informs  this  fleeting  frame.        Prior. 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  vital  part    Po/e. 

2.  To  communicate  knowledge  to  4  to  make 
known  to  by  word  or  vrriting ;  to  instruct ; 
to  tell:  usually  followed  by  qf. 

I  am  informed  thoroughly  of  iht  cause.    Shak. 

8.  To  communicate  a  knowledge  of  facts  to, 
by  way  of  accusation. 

TertuUus,  who  informed  the  governor  against  PauL 

Acts  xxiv.  I. 

Stn.  To  acquaint,  apprise,  tell,  teach,  in- 
struct 

Infonn  (in-formO,  v.i.  l.f  To  take  form  or 
shape;  to  become  visible. 

It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes.  ShaJt. 

2.  To  give  intelligence  or  information. 

He  might  either  teach  in  the  same  manner,  or  in- 
form how  he  had  been  taught.  Monthly  Rev. 

—To  ii\form  against,  to  communicate  facto 
by  way  of  accusation  against^,  to  give  intel- 
ligence of  a  breach  of  law  by ;  as.  two  per- 
sons came  to  the  magistrate  and  informed 
against  A. 

Imorm  (in-formO,  a.  [L  informis,  that  has 
no  form— in,  not,  and  forma,  form,  shape.] 
Without  regular  form;  shapeless;  ugly. 

Bleak  crags  and  naked  hills. 
And  the  whole  prospect  so  inform  and  rude.  Cotton. 

Informal  (in-form'al).  a.  [Preflx  m.  not,  and 
formal.\  1.  Not  formal;  not  in  the  regular 
or  usuid  form;  not  in  the  usual  manner; 
not  according  to  custom;  not  in  accordance 
with  official,  conventional,  or  ctutomary 
forms;  without  ceremony;  as.  an  informal 
writing;  vnfwmaX  proceedings;  an  ir\formal 
visit 

The  clerk  that  returns  it  shall  be  fined  for  his  in- 
formal  rttunx.  Hale. 

2.  t  Irregular  or  deranged  in  mind.  '  These 
poor  tr\7orma2  women.'    Shak. 

Informality  (in-form-al'i-ti),  n.  The  state 
of  being  informal;  want  of  regular  or  cus- 
tomary form ;  as,  the  informality  of  legal 
proceedings  may  render  them  void. 

Informally  (in-form'al-li).  adv.  In  an  in- 
formal manner;  without  the  usual  forma 

Informant  (in-form'ant).  n.  [L.  v\formans, 
informantis,  ppr.  of  infonno,  to  give  form 
to.  to  sketeh.  to  delineate.  See  IN  form.] 
One  who  informs  or  gives  intelligence;  one 
who  informs  or  offers  an  accusation;  an  in- 
former. 

Information  (in-form-&'shonX  n.  [L  infor- 
matio,  informationis,  representotion,  out- 
line, conception,  from  in/ormo,  to  give  form 
to.  See  Inform.]  1.  The  act  of  informing 
or  communicating  knowledge.— 2.  News  or 
advice  communicated  by  word  or  writing ; 
intelligence;  notice;  knowledge  derived 
from  reading  or  instruction,  or  from  the 
senses  or  the  operation  of  the  intellectual 
facilities;  as,  he  received  information;  a 
man  of  great  information.— Z.  In  Engli^ 
law,  a  term  used  in  several  senses :  (a)  in 
criminal  law.  an  information  filed  by  the 
attorney-general  or  master  of  the  crown 
office  is  a  substitute  for  an  ordinary  in- 
dictment, and  is  resorted  to  only  in  such 
cases  of  misdemeanour  as  tend  to  disturb 
the  peace  or  the  government;  e.g.  Iil)els 
on  Judges,  magistrates,  or  piiblic  officers, 
bribery  at  elections.  ^.  (6)  An  information 
in  the  Queen's  Bench  in  the  nature  of  a  quo 
warranto  is  to  test  the  validity  of  an  elec- 
tion or  appointment  to  a  public  office, 
(c)  An  information  in  Chancery  is  a  suit  on 
behalf  of  the  crown  or  government  as  to 
any  misapplication  of  a  public  charity,  or 
on  behalf  of  an  idiot's  or  lunatic's  property. 
((f)  An  information  in  the  Exchequer  is  to 
recover  money  due  to  the  crown,  or  to  re- 
cover damages  for  an  intrusion  upon  crown 
property.  («)  The  term  is  also  commonly 
used  to  denote  the  written  statement  often, 
but  not  invariably,  made  on  oath  before  a 
Justice  of  the  peace  previous  to  the  issuing 
of  a  summons  or  complaint  against  a  person 
charged  either  with  a  crime  or  an  offence 


ptmishable  summarily.  The  term  is  not 
now  used  technically  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
except  in  the  Court  of  Juaticiaiy  on  the  oc- 
currenoe  of  cases  of  difficulty,  when  inform 
mations,  or  written  argumento,  are  ordered. 

Informative  (in-form'a-Uv),  a.  Havoig 
power  to  animate. 

miormed(in-formdO,a.  [Prefix  m,  not^  and 
formed.]  Not  formed  or  arranged;  heoot, 
iU-formed;  shapelesa  Spenser.— I f\formud 
stars,  in  a^ron.  start  not  indoded  in  may 
of  the  constellationa 

Informer  (in-form'«rX  n.  1.  One  who  ani- 
mates, informs,  or  gives  intelligence. 

Informer  of  the  planetary  train. 

Without  whose  quickening  glance  their  cuabrtMS 

orbs 
Were  brute  unlorel/  mass,  inert  and  dend  I 

Thomutm. 

2.  In  law,  one  who  comroonicatea  to  a 
magistrate  a  knowledge  of  the  violation  of 
any  law;  a  person  who  lays  an  informatioo 
or  prosecutes  any  person  in  the  king's  coort* 
who  offends  against  the  law  or  any  penal 
Btetute.  Such  a  person  is  generally  called  a 
common  informer,  because  he  make*  it  his 
business  to  lav  informations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaininK  his  share  of  the  penalty. 
Hence— S.  One  who  makes  a  business  of  in- 
forming against  others:  used  populaiiy  and 
in  a  bad  sense. 

Informidable  (in-foi^mid-a-bll  a.  pYeftx 
in,  not,  and  formidable.]  Not  formidable; 
not  to  l>e  feared  or  dreaded.  *  Foe  not  m- 
formidable. '    Milton. 

Infbrmityt  (in-form'i-tiX  n.  [L.  informita*. 
unshapeuness,  ugliness,  from  informis^  on- 
formed,  shapeless—  in,  not,  uid  forma,  form, 
shape.]  Want  of  regular  form;  shapeleaa- 
ness.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Informous  t  (in-form'usX  a.  [L-  t*^orm««. 
See  IMFORMITT.]  Of  no  regular  form  or 
figure;  shapeless. 

A  bear  brings  forth  her  jroaof  informons  and  on- 
shapen.  Sir  T.  Bremm^ 

Infortonatet  (in-foi^tfl-n&tX  a.  [Prefix  tn, 
not,  and  fortunate;  L.  infortunatus.]  Un- 
lucky; unfortimate. 

Henry,  though  he  be  im/ifrtMnatt, 
Assure  yourselves,  will  never  be  unkind.    ShsA. 

Infortnnately  t  (in-for'ta-n&t-liX  adv.   Vn- 

fortimately. 
Infortnne,t  n.   [Prefix  ifi,  not,  and/orfiiiM.  1 

Misfortune.     Chaueer. 


InfOSSOna  (in-fos'tu),  a.  [L.  in,  and/o«ia.  a 
diteh,  from  fodio,  fossum,  to  dig.  ]  In  hot, 
sunk  in  anvthing,  aa  veins  in  some  leavca, 
leaving  a  channel. 

Infonndt  (in-found'X  v.t  [L.  it\fnndo,  to 
pour  in.]  To  pour  into;  to  infuse.  Sir  T. 
More. 

InfiraHUdllar7(in-fr»-aks'il-larl),a.  tL.iu- 
fra,  beneath,  and  axiiia,  axiL]  In  60C.  a 
term  applied  to  an  organ,  as  a  bud,  sitnated 
beneath  the  axit 

Infracostal  (in-fra-koat'al),  a.  [L.  ui/Va. 
beneath,  and  eosta,  rib.]  In  anat  situated 
beneath  the  riba. 

Infiract  (in-fraktO,  v.t  [L.  infrinoo,  infruc- 
tum—in,  intens.,  and  frango,  to  break.] 
To  infringe;  to  break;  to  violate.    [Bare.) 

Infiractt  (in-frakfX  a.  [L.  in,  not.  and 
frango,  fraetum,  to  break.]  Unbrokm; 
sound;  whole. 

Infractible  (in-frakf i-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  broken. 

Infraction  (in-frak'sbonX  n.  [L  infraetieK, 
infraetionis,  a  breaking  in  pieces,  from  in- 

fringo,  infraetum.  See  I HFR ACT.  v.t]  The 
act  of  infracting  or  breaking:  breach;  viola- 
tion; infringement;  non-obaenranoe;  aa.  an 
infraction  ox  a  treaty,  compact^  agreement, 
or  law. 

All  infinactions  of  love  and  equity  In  o«r  social 
relations  are  speedily  punished.  Emerson. 

Inftactor  (in-frakt'^r).  n.  One  who  infracte 
or  infringes;  a  violator;  a  breaker. 

Who  shall  be  depository  of  the  oaths  and  leacuvs 
of  princes,  or  fulminate  acatnst  the  perjured  tnA**  - 
tors  of  themf  Lord  Het^trt. 

InfTactona  (in-frakf  nsX  a.  [L  ui,  In.  and 
frango.  fraetum,  to  brMk.]  In  6ot  curved 
inwarda 

Infira  6ig  (intra  digX  [A  contr.  of  L  ii^ra 
dignitatetn.]  Beneath  one's  dignity;  be- 
neath one's  character,  position,  or  status  in 
society. 

Infiranant  On-M'si'iuit),  o.  [Prefix  in.  not. 
and /ra^rant]    Not  fragrant,  inodorous^ 

InfJnlaptarian  (in'fra'lape-&"ri-anX  o-  Per- 
taining to  the  Infndapsariana  or  to  their 
doctrines. 

Infkmlapearlan  (intra-lapa-4'ri-anX  n.  [L 
it^fra,  below  or  after,  and  lapras.  faiL) 


F&te,  flir,  fat,  f»ll;       mi,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mttve;       tflbe,  tub,  boU;       oil,  pound;      tt.  Sc  abtme;     f,  8c  f«y- 
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BeeUt.  one  of  that  oUm  of  CalrlniiU  who 
consider  the  decree  of  election  u  contem- 
pUtiiu(  the  apoetuy  u  past*  and  the  elect 
•ft  being  in  a  fallen  and  guil^  itate:  op- 
posed to  Supralavmrian.  The  infimlap- 
aariant  consider  tne  election  of  grace  as  a 
remedy  for  an  exlsUng  evil;  the  supralap- 
sarians  regard  the  infliction  of  the  evil  as  a 
part  of  God's  original  porpose  in  regard  to 
men.    See  ScnuLAPSARfAN. 

mfimlAPMUiaillRll  (in'fra-laps-&''rl-an- 
isml  n.  The  doctrine,  belief,  or  principles 
of  the  Infralapsariana 

mfra-mazUlaiy  (in-fra-maksH-la-ri),  a. 

SL.  ii^fra^  beneath,  and  nuunOa.  a  Jaw.] 
n  anat.  sitoated  under  the  jaw;  belonging 
to  the  lower  jaw. 

Infirarflnedlan  (in-fra-m^^di-anX  a.  [L.  <»- 
/ra^  beneath,  and  nudkum^  the  middle.]  A 
term  applied  to  the  interval  or  tone  along 
the  sea -bottom  lying  at  the  depth  of  be- 
tween 50  and  100  fathoms.  This  term  was 
KoQliarly  applied  to  this  tone  when  it  was 
lieved  that  marine  life  did  not  extend  be- 
low 900  fathoms.  Marine  animals  have  now 
been  dredged  from  great  depths,  and  marine 
life  is  befleved  to  extend  to  all  depths  of 
the  ocean. 

Illfta-lllimda]l0(in*fr»-mQn'dta).a.  [L.m- 
fra,  below,  and  mundantu,  from  mundia, 
the  world.]  Lying  or  being  beneath  the 
world. 

InfiranehlMOn-fran'ohlxXo.t  Same  as  £H- 
franehite. 

Uftmngllim^  (in-fran'ii-bU'ltiX  n.  The 
state  or  qoali^  of  being  infrangible;  infran- 
gibleness. 

InfkvaslblaOn-tran'ii-blXa.  fPreflx  in,  not, 
and  franffibie.]  1.  Not  capable  of  being 
broken  or  separated  into  parts. 

The  primitive  atonu  are  supposed  infrmHtibU. 

1  Not  to  be  violated  or  infHnged. 

iBfraiurthlOTail  (In-fran^ji-bl-nesX  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  infrangible. 

Infra-orbital.  Infra-oititary  (in-fra-orb'- 
it-al.  in-fra-orblt-a-riX  a.  In  anat  situated 
below  the  orbit,  as  a  foramen,  nerve,  Ac; 
sub-orbitaL 

mfrapOM  <infraj>te).  v.t  To  place  under 
or  beneath.  'Terrestrial  surface  vnfror 
fWMd  to  the  drift-gravels.'    Atuten. 

Infra-poiitioil  (in^fra-p6-xi''shonX  n.  Posi- 
tion or  situation  beneath  or  under. 

mfra^-ioapillar  (in-fra-ska'pfi-ltirX  a.  [Pre- 
fix i$\fra,  beneath,  and  soapmar  (which  seeX  ] 
In  anat  below  or  beneath  the  scapula  or 
shoulder-blade;  sub-scapular. 

mfra-gpixiata (infra-spI'nitX  a.  n^  »*»0t^ 
beneath,  and  tpina,  a  spine.]  In  anat 
below  the  spine;  speciflcallv,  applied  to  a 
muscle  of  the  uioulder  arising  from  the 
back  of  the  shoulder-blade,  below  its  spine. 

iDtnawNioe,  InfrMueiusr  (in-fr^wens, 

In-frekwen-uX  n.  [L.  infreguentia.  See 
IXTRBQUENT.  ]  State  of  being  infrequent  or 
of  rarely  occurring;  uncommonness;  rare- 
ness. *  Ir\frequene$  of  visitation.'  Bp.  HatL 
'  Infrtqtteney  or  mere  formality  of  devotion.' 
Young. 
Infreqnent  <in-fr«1cwentX  a.  (L.  if|/W9««ns 
—  in.  not,  and /re^iien*.  frequent]  Not 
frequent;  seldom  happening  or  occurring 
to  notice;  unfrequent;  rare;  uncommon. 

A  speriDg  and  tmfrtfmtU  worshipper  of  the  Deity 
bctrajrsan  habitual  disregard  of  him.       H^*U4ut0m. 

Illft«<|ii0lltt  (in-fr^kwentOk  v.t  Not  to 
frequent;  to  deserl 

Infrvquently  (in-fr61cwent-liX  adt.  Not 
frequently. 

Tufrtflrtaidt  (in-fri^jld-&t),  t?.t  [L.WrM. 
do,  tn/rigidatum—in,  Intens. .  and  frigiao, 
to  make  cool,  from  frigidua,  cooL  See 
Frigid.]    To  chill;  to  make  cold.    Bogle. 

mfMcidationt  (in-fri'jld.4''BhonX  n.  The 
act  OT  infr^datlng  or  making  cold.  TaUtr. 

Infringe  (In-frinJO,  o.t  pret  App.  infring«d; 
ppr.  trsfringing.  [L  \nfringo—in.  intens., 
and/ron^,  to  break.]  1.  To  break,  as  laws 
or  contracts;  to  violate,  either  positively  bv 
contravention,  or  negatively  by  non-fulfil- 
ment or  neglect  of  pierformance;  to  trans- 


Having  in/irinrtd  the  law.  I  waive  my  right 

As  king,  and  thus  submit  myself  to  Sght.    IVaUer. 

2.  To  destroy  or  hinder;  as,  to  u^fringe  efli- 
cacy. 

All  our  power 
To  be  it^/ir^tgtd,  our  freedom  and  our  being. 

mfrlnM  (in-frinjO.  vi  t  To  vioUte  some 
ruleTTo  do  some  evil  or  Inlury.— 2.  To  en- 
croach, trespass,  intrude:  followed  by  im  or 
twon;  as,  to  injringe  upon  one's  rights. 

Jimngtm&at  (in-mnj'mentX  n.     Act  of 


infringing  or  violating ;  state  of  being  In- 
fringed; violation;  infraction;  as,  the  in- 
fringement of  a  treaty,  compact,  or  other 
agreement;  the  in/Wn|^rfn«nl  of  a  law  or  con- 
stitution.—Stn.  Breach,  non-fulfilment,  in- 
fraction, violation,  tranigresslon,  invasion, 
intrusion,  trespass  encroachment 
iBfriUfer  (in  frinj'erX  n.  One  who  violates; 
a  violator. 

mfrnctaOM  (In-fmk'ta-teX  «•  Not  fruitful; 
not  producing  fruit;  unproductive. 

InfrwU  (in-frO'galX  a.  (Prefix  in,  not,  and 
frugal]  Not  frugal;  prodigal;  extravagant 
'  IfSfrupal  expenses  of  time. '    Goodman. 

Xnfrugutooni  (in-fr6-jif«r-ttsX  a.  [Prefix 
in.  not,  and  yVti^itrotis.]  Not  bearing  fruit 

&mioatat(in'fQ-kitXe.t  \}..  infucojnfuca- 
Uim—in,  intens.,  vadfueo,  to  jMUint]  To 
stain;  to  paint;  to  daub. 

iBitecationt  (In-ffi-kA'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
painting  or  staining,  especially  the  face. 

InfrQa  rin'ffi-la).  n.    A  name  given  among 
the  ancient  Romans  to  a  spedes  of  head- 
dress, consisting  of  a  woollen 
band,  generally  white,  worn 
by  priests  and  vestal  virgins 
as  a  sign  of  their  calling, 
by  the  emperors  and  higher 
magistrates  on  solemn  occa- 
sions, and  by  those  seeking 
protection  or  sanctuary.    It 
was  also  placed  upon  the  vic- 
tim in  sacrifice.    The  term    i-ftd.  #«», 
Shas  also  bMU  more  widely  ap-  tt.tSe^fW?in 
led,  as  in  eariy  times,  to    the  Vatican, 
e  head-covering  of  a  Chris- 
tian priest,  and  latterly  to  a  pendent  orna- 
ment at  the  back  of  a  mitre. 

Infrunata  (in'ffi-m&tX  v.U    [L  in,  in,  and 

fumo,  to  smoke,  from  fumua,  smoke.]  To 
drv  by  smoking;  to  smoke. 

Innunation  (In-ffi-mA'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
drving  in  smoke. 

Twfaiw^  (in-fOmO,  e.t  [L.  infumo,  ir\fu- 
matum,  to  dry  in  smoke— in.  In,  and /umo, 
to  smoke,  from  fumue,  smoke.]  To  dry  in 
smoke. 

Inftmdibular.  Infruulilmlata  (in-fun-dib'- 

fi-l«r,  in-fun-dib'a-lit),  a.  [From  ir^ndi- 
biUum  (which  see>]  Having  the  form  of  a 
funnel 

InAmdilmlata  (ln.fun-dib'a-U''taX  n.  pi 
Oervais'  name  for  the  marine  Polyzoa,  from 
the  cell-mouth  being  round  and  funnel- 
shaped.  The  tribe  is  now  known  as  Oymno- 
leemata  (which  seeX 

Inftmdlbalifonil  (In-fun-dlb'a-li-formX  a. 

[L.  ir\fundibulum,  a  fun- 
nel, and  forma,  shape.] 
Having  the  shape  of  a  fun> 
nel ;  niedfically,  in  6ot  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  tube  en- 
laiving  gradually  below 
and  spreading  widely  at 
the  summit :  said  of  a  mo- 


InAmdIbuliform  Co- 
rolla (Stramonium). 


nopetalous  corolla. 
Inflmdllraliim  (in-fun- 
dibtllumXn.  rL..afunnel; 
lit  that  whicn  is  poured 
into,  from  if^fundo.  to  pour 
Into— in,  into,  and /undo, 
to  pour.]  1.  In  anat  a 
term  applied  to  a  little 
funnel-shaped  process  at- 
tached to  the  pituitary 
gland  and  to  a  small  cavity  of  the  cochlea; 
also,  one  of  the  three  large  cavities  which 
constitute  by  their  union  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney.— 2.  In  iool  the  tube  formed  bv  the 
coalescence  or  apposition  of  the  epipodia  in 
the  Cephalopoda,  commonly  termed  the 
Funn«f  or  Siphon. 

IllAuieralt(in-fQ'n6r-aIXe-t  To  bury,  espe- 
cially with  funeral  rites. 

As  though  her  flesh  did  but  it^iHtrttt 
Her  buried  ghost  G.  FiHcMtr. 

DlAuroatlOIl  (in-f«r.ki'shonX  n.  [L.  in,  and 
furea,  a  foriL]    A  forked  expansion. 

UlAlllata  (In-ffi'ri-atX  «•  [L  L-  infuriatue. 
See  the  verb.]  Snraged;  mad;  raging.  Mil- 
ton. 

Infrlrtata  (In-fO'ri-it),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  infu- 
riated; ppr.  infuriating.  [L.L.  tnfurio, 
infuriatum,  to  enrage  greatly— in.  intena, 
and  furio,  to  enrage,  from  funa,  more 
often  pL  fiiria,  rage,  madness.]  To  render 
furious  or  mad;  to  enrage. 

iBAiacate  (in-fus'k&tX  v.t  [L.  inf^ueo, 
H\^9eatwn—in,  intena ,  and  J^^eeo,  to  make 
dark,  from  fueeue,  dark.  ]  To  darken ;  to 
make  black;  to  obscure. 

Tnf^imtlflll  (in-fus-ki'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
daricening  or  blackening;  the  state  of  being 
dark  or  black. 


mftue  (in-ffixO,  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  if\fuud: 
ppr.  infuaing.  [Fr.  ii^%uer,  from  L.  in- 
fundo,  if\fueum,  to  pour  into— in.  into, 
and  fundo,  to  i>our.]  1.  To  pour  in.  as  a 
liouid;  to  i>our;  to  shed.  'Those  clear  rays 
which  she  ii\^tiMd  on  me.'    Shak. 

That  strong  Circean  liquor  cease  t*  infUse.  DtMham. 

2.  To  instil,  as  principles  or  qualities. 

MThy  should  he  desire  to  have  qualities  it^H4ed\nXo 
his  son  which  himself  never  possessed?         Sw(/t. 

8.  To  introduce;  to  diffuse;  as,  to  if^ttee  Gal- 
licisms Into  a  composition.— 4. t  To  inspire: 
to  fill  '/HAae  his  breast  with  msfinanimity.' 
8hak.—b.  To  steep,  as  vegetable  substances, 
in  liquor  without  boiling  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  medicinal  or  other  valuable  qual- 
iUes. 

One  scruple  of  dried  leaves  Is  iufkstd  in  ten  ounces 
of  warm  water.  Cam. 

6.tTo  make  an  infusion  with,  as  an  ingred- 
ient   'Drink,  infuaad  with  flesh.'    Baeon. 

—  Implant,Ingnnft,Ineulcate,Inetil,Infii*e. 

See  under  Implant. 

Infiue  t  (in-ffizO*  *(•    Infusion.    Speneer, 
InfOMT  (in-ffiz'6rX  n.     One  who  or  that 

which  infuses. 
InAuitliUty  (in.fiiz'i-bU''i-UX  n.    The  capa- 

bility  of  being  infused  or  poured  in. 
InftmbiU^  (in-fQz'i-bin-UX  n.    [Prefix  in, 

not,  and  fueibility.)    The  incapability  of 

being  fused  or  dissolved. 
Inftudble  Qn-ffiz1-bIX  a.    Capable  of  being 

infused.   'The  doctrines  being  i90wi6<e  into 

alL'    Hammond. 

Inftlllble  (hi-fOx'i-blX  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
fusible.]  Not  fusible;  incapable  of  fusion  or 

of  being  dissolved  or  melted;  as,  an  i^fueible 

crucible. 

Alumina,  alone.  Is  i$0uibU.       y.  meot. 

Inftudon  (in-fa'zhon),  n.  [L.  infutio,  infuei- 
onie,  from  infwido.  See  Infuse.]  1.  The 
act  of  infusuig,  pouring  in,  or  instilling; 
instillation ;  introduction ;  as,  the  infuaion 
of  good  principles  into  the  mind ;  the  irsfu- 
sum  of  ardour  or  zeaL 

Our  language  has  received  innumerable  elegancies 
and  improvements  from  that  infusion  of  Hebraisms 
which  are  derived  to  it  out  of  Uie  poetical  passages 
in  Holy  Writ.  AddUoJi. 

2.  That  which  Is  infused  or  instilled;  sugges- 
tion; whisper. 

His  folly  and  his  wisdom  are  of  his  own  growth,  not 
the  echo  or  ii^fusiii  of  o^er  men.  Swift. 

&  The  process  of  steeping  a  substance,  as  a 
plant,  in  water,  in  order  to  extract  its  virtues, 
i.  The  liquor  so  obtained.— 6. t  The  act  of 
dipping  into  water  or  other  fluid;  immersion. 
'  Baptism  by  vnfusion, '    Jortin. 

infrudoilism  (in-fa'zhon-izmX  n.  The  doc- 
trine that  souls  are  pre-existent,  and  that 
a  soul  is  divinely  infused  into  each  human 
fcetus  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  by  generation: 
opposed  to  Tradueianism  and  Oeationi«m. 

InlUive  (in-ffis'ivV  a.  Having  the  power  of 
infusion;  having  tne  power  of  aifTasinff  itself 
through.  '  The  ii\fuiive  force  of  Spiwg  on 
man.'    Thomson. 

Inftuorta  (in-ffi-sd'ri-aX  n.  p{.  [L]  A  class 
of  minute,  mostly  microscopic,  animals,  so 
named  from  being  freouently  developed  in 
organic  infusions,  provislonafly  regarded  as 
the  highest  class  of  the  Protozoa.  They  are 
provided  with  a  mouth,  are  destitute  of 


Magnified  Drop  of  Water,  showing  Infusoria,  &c 

X,  Votvox  globator  (a  plant,  a  low  fonn  of  Algae), 
a.  Stentor  polymorphus.  3.  Urceolaris  scyplnna. 
4,  Stylonycnia  mytuus.  5.  Zoospermos  FerussacL 
6.  Trtchoda  carlnum.  7,  Monas  termo.  8.  Fandorina 
morum.  9,  Bursaria  truncatella.  10,  Vaginicola  cryt- 
talUna.  11,  Cercaria  gibba.  ta,  Zoospermos  decu- 
nianus.  13.  Amphileptus  fasdola.  14.  Vorticella  con- 
vallaria.  15.  Euptotes  truncatus.  16,  Trachelocerca 
olor. 

Seudopodia,  but  are  furnished  with  vibra- 
e  cilia.  Most  are  free-swimming,  but  some 


ch,  «Aain;     eh.  8&  \oek;     g.  go;     j,>ob;     t,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w.  trig;    wh,  wAlg;    zh,  azure.— See  Kit. 
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form  colonies  by  budding,  and  are  fixed  to 
a  Bolid  oblect  in  their  adult  condition.  The 
body  conutteof  an  outer  transparent  cuticle, 
a  layer  of  firm  sarcode  called  the  cortical 
layer,  and  a  central  mass  of  semlllquid 
sarcode  which  acts  as  a  stomach.  A  nucleus, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  an  ovarr,  baring 
attached  to  its  outside  a  spherical  particle 
caUed  the  nucleolus,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
spermatic  gland,  is  imbedded  in  the  cortical 
layer.  Contractions  of  the  body  are  effected 
by  sarcode  fibres.  The  cilia,  with  which 
most  are  furnished,  are  not  only  organs  of 
locomotion,  but  form  currents  by  which 
food  is  carried  into  the  mouth.  Reproduc- 
tion takes  place  variously.  They  are  divided 
into  three  orders,  Ciliata,  Suctoria,  and 
Flasellata.  in  accordance  with  the  character 
of  their  ciUa  or  contractile  filaments.  Many 
of  the  organisms  included  by  the  older 
zoologists  among  Infusoria  are  now  gener- 
ally regarded  as  vegetable. 

InfusorlaL  InfuBory  (in-fa-s6'ri-al,  in-fQ'- 
zo-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Infusoria;  com- 
posed of  or  contaiuing  Infusoria. 

InAisoxT  (in-ffi'zo-ri),  n.  pi.  inAuoiles 
(in-fO'zo-riz).    One  of  the  Infusoria. 

Ingt  (ing),  n.    A  meadow. 

Bill  for  dividing  and  inclosing  certain  open  common 
fields,  iH£s,  common  pastures,  and  other  commonable 
lands,  within  the  manors  or  manor  and  township  of 
Hemingbv,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln. 

JOMrttaU  o/tfu  Htust  ^  C^mtnotUt  1773, 

-iBg.  A  suffix  of  various  origins  and  signifi- 
cations:—(a)  A  patronymic  suflix  very 
oonunon  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  still  seen 
in  proper  names,  signifying  son  of.  native 
or  man  of;  as,  Birltii^,  son  of  Birl;  £lis»n^, 
son  of  Elisha;  Billin^^;  Walstn^jrharo ;  &c. 
(6)  The  noim  ing,  a  meadow,  a  common 
element  in  Engluh  place-names;  as,  Dork- 
ina,  yf tipping,  Deepitig,  Ac.  (c)The  ter- 
mination of  the  verbal  noun,  in  A.  Sax. 
ung;  as,  cleanstrij^.  A.  Sax.  damsnng. 
id)  The  present  participle  ending,  repre- 
senting the  old  OTide,  ende;  as,  lovtiu^. 
(«)  Diminutive  for  ling;  as,  f^urthiny,  in  A. 
sax.  /eorthling,  /eorthung. 

Inga  (in'gaX  n.  A  large  genus  of  leguminous 
American  trees  or  shrubs,  having  abruptly 

f>innate  leaves,  and  rather  large  flowers, 
n  globose  or  spicate  umbels ;  flattened  or 
roundish,  often  very  large,  pods;  and  seeds 
enveloped  in  a  sweet  white  pulp,  which  is 
often  eaten. 

Ingage  (in-g&jO,  v.t  [Prefix  m,  and  gage.] 
To  engage  or  pledge  to. 

Noble  she  was,  and  thou|^ 
I  stood  ingagtd.  Skak. 

[In  some  editions  of  Shakspere  (AWt  WeU 

That  Enda  WeU,  v.  3).] 
Ingamuttioil  t  (in-gan-&'shonX  ^  jj^  ingan- 

nare,  to  cheat  ]  Cheat;  fraud.  Sir  T.  Broume. 

Ingata  (in'g&tX  n.  L  t  Entrance;  passage  in. 

Therein  resembling  Janus  aundent. 

Which  hath  in  charge  the  i>i;^a/lr  of  the  year.  5f^emjtr. 

2.  In  founding,  the  aperture  in  a  mould  for 
pouring  in  fused  metal :  technically  called 
the  Udge. 

Ingathering  (in'gaTH-^r-ingX  n.  The  act  of 
gathering  or  collecting  together  into  a  place ; 
specifically,  the  act  or  business  of  collecting 
and  securing  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  harvest; 
as,  the  feast  of  itigathering. 

Ingelable (in-Jera-blX  a.  [Prefix  in,  not^  and 
gelable.]    Incapable  of  being  congealed. 

mgemlnate  (in-je'mi-natX  a.  [L.  ingemin- 
aim,  pp.  of  inaemino,  to  redouble.  See  the 
verb.]  Redoubled;  repeated.  'An  ingem- 
inate expression.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

Ingeminate  (in-Je'mi-nitX  v.  (.  [L.  ingemino, 
ingeminatum  —  in,  intens. ,  and  gemino,  to 
double,  from  gemintu,  twin.]  To  double  or 
repeat 

He  would  often  ingemtnaU  the  ■word/eace,  /tacel 

CiarmdaH. 

Ingemlnatlon(in-je-mi-na'8honX».  Repeti- 
tion; reduplication. 

The  iteration  and  i$tgemiHati»M  of  a  given  effect, 
moving  through  subtile  variations  that  sometimes 
dlsgttise  the  theme.  /V  Qiiincey. 

Ingender  (in-jen'd^rX  v.t.  Same  as  En- 
gender. 

uigener.t  n.  The  spelling  in  some  of  the 
old  editions  of  Shakspere  of  enginer  or 
engineer.    Uamiet,  ilL  4. 

Ingttieratllllty  (in.jen'«r.a.bU''i-UX  n 
Quality  of  being  ingenerable;  incapability  of 
being  engendered. 

Ingenerable  (in-1en'£r-a-bIX  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  generable.]  Incapable  of  being 
engendered  or  produced.    Boyle. 

Ini^erable  (in-jen'^r-a-bl),  a.  [Prep,  in, 
and  generable.]  Capable  of  being  ingener- 
ated  or  produced  within. 


IngeneraUy  (in-jen'6r-a-bli),  adv.  So  at  not 

to  be  generable.    Cudworth. 
Ingenerate  (in-jen'6r-fttX  v.t.    [L  ingenero, 

ingeneratum—in,  and  genero,  to  generate.] 

To  generate  or  produce  within. 

Noble  habits  are  tHgrnemttd  in  the  souL    Hal*. 

Incenerate  (in-Jen'6r-itX  a.  Generated 
within;  inborn;  innate;  inbred;  as,  ingen- 
erate powers  of  body.  'Qualities  ingen- 
erate in  his  judgment'    Bacon. 

Ingenloslty  (in-Je'ni-os^i-tiX  n.  In^nuity; 
cunning.  'Whose  cunning  or  ingenweity  no 
art  .  .  .  can  reach  to  by  imitation.'  Cud- 
worth.    [Rare.] 

Ini^nlOUB  (in-j§'ni-us),  a.  [L,  ingeniotus 
—in,  and  aen,  root  of  gigno,  to  beget] 

1.  Possessed  of  genius  or  the  faculty  of  in- 
vention; hence,  skilful  or  prompt  to  invent; 
having  an  aptitude  to  contrive,  or  to  form 
new  combinations  of  ideas;  a&  an  ingenious 
author;  an  ingenioue  mechanic. 

The  more  iMfenums  men  are,  the  more  they  are 
apt  to  trouble  themselves.  Tempt*. 

2.  Proceeding  from,  pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acterized by  genius  or  ingenuity;  of  curious 
des^,  structure,  or  mechanism;  as,  an  in- 
genious  performance  of  any  kind;  an  ingeni- 
0U9  scheme  or  plan ;  an  ingenious  model  or 
nuu:hine ;  ingenious  fabric ;  ingenious  con- 
trivance.—3.  Witty;  well  conceived;  clever; 
as.  an  ingenious  reply.— 4.  t  Dwelling  in  the 
mind;  heartfelt;  mental;  intellectual  '/n- 
^enum«  studies.'    Shak. 

The  king  is  mad ;  how  stiff  is  my  vile  sense. 
That  I  stand  up,  and  h^ve  iuj^eitMHs  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows !    Better  I  were  distract. 

SMaJk. 
6.  t  Ingenuous. 

A  right  ffi£VHt'aus  spirit,  vcil'd  merely  with  the 
vanity  of  youth  and  wildness. 

Match  at  Midnight.     Oldptay. 

(Early)  printers  did  not  discriminate  between  emi- 
nent and  imminent,  prtsident  and  precedent,  ingen- 
uous  and  ingenious,  and  thc«e  words  were  used  or 
rather  printed  interchangeably  almost  to  the  begin- 
ning 01  the  eighteenth  century.  G.  P,  Marsh. 

Ingeniously  (in-je'ni-us-liX  adv.  In  an  in- 
genioi.s  manner:  with  ingenuity;  with  skill; 
wittily;  cleverly. 

Ingeniousness  (in-Je'ni-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  ingenious  or  prompt  in  in- 
vention; ingenuity. 

Ingenltet  (mJenltX  a.  [L.  ingenitu*—in, 
and  genitus,  bom.]  Innate;  inborn;  inbred; 
native;  ingenerate. 

It  is  natural  or  ingenite,  which  comes  by  some  de- 
fect of  the  organs  and  over-much  brain.     Burton. 

Ingenuity.  (in-jen-fil-tiX  n.  [Fr.  inghvuiif; 
L.  ingenuitas,  from  ingenuus.  See  INGENC- 
OCS.I  1.  The  quality  or  power  of  ready  in- 
vention; quicuiess  or  acuteness  in  combin- 
ing ideas,  or  in  forming  new  combinations ; 
ingeniousness;  skill;  as,  how  man^  machines 
for  saving  labour  has  the  ingenuity  of  men 
devised  and  constructed !  — 2.  Cnriousness 
in  desi^,  the  effect  of  ingenuitr-,  as,  the 
inaenuUy  of  a  plan  or  of  mechaniun.  — 

3.  f  Openness  of  heart;  fairness;  candour;  in- 
genuousness.    See  IMQENIOUS,  5. 

On  the  sincerity  and  punctuality  of  thb  confession 
I  am  willing  to  aepend  for  all  the  future  regard  of 
mankind,  and  cannot  but  indulge  some  hopes,  that 
they  whom  my  offence  has  alienated  from  me,  may 
bv  this  instance  of  ingenuity  and  repentance  be  pro- 
pitiated and  reconciled.  yohns^n. 

—Oenius,  Wisdom,  Abilities,  Talents,  Parts, 
Ingenuity,  Capacity,  Cleverness.  See  under 
Genius. 

Ingenuous  (in-jen'fi-us)^  a.  [L.  ingenuus, 
freebom,  ingenuotu— m.  and  gen,  root  of 
gigno,  to  beget]  1.  Of  honourable  extrac- 
tion; freelx>m;  as,  i$%genuous  blood  or  birth. 
2.  Noble;  generous;  as,  an  ingenuous  ardour 
or  zeaL 

If  an  ingenu*$*s  detestatioa  of  falsriiood  be  but 
carefully  and  early  instilled,  that  is  the  true  and 
genuine  method  to  obviate  dishonesty.         Lock*. 

&  Open;  frank;  fafar;  candid;  free  from  re- 
serve, disfftiise,  equivocation,  or  dissimula- 
tion :  used  of  i>ersons  or  things ;  as,  an  ui- 
genuous  mind,  an  ingenuous  man,  an  in- 
genuous declaration  or  confession.  —  /»i- 
aenuous.  Open,  Frank.  Frank  relates  to 
the  speech  and  manner.  That  person  is 
frank  who  is  open  and  unreserved  in  the 
expression  of  his  sentiments,  whatever  they 
may  be.  An  open  man  speaks  out  at  once 
what  is  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Openness 
is  the  opposite  of  concealment,  reticence, 
or  reserve.  It  is  a  less  active  quality  than 
frankness;  and,  while  openness  is  consistent 
with  timidity,  frankness  implies  some  de- 
gree of  boldness.  Ingenuous  implies  a  per- 
manent moral  quality.  A  man  may  be  not 
remarkably  frank,  yet  thoroughly  ingenu- 


ous, that  is,  a  lover  of  integrity  and  a 
of  dissimulation.  Men  of  retbing 
are  often  truly  ingenuous,  for  iDgennoas- 
ness  is  more  allied  to  modesty  than  to  fnak- 
ness.— Stk.  Open,  frank,  unreeerred,  sit- 
less,  plain,  sincere,  candid,  fair,  nobfe, 
generous. 

Ingenuouily  (in-jen'a-us-li).  ^dv.  in  an  in- 
genuous manner;  openly;  udxir;  candidly. 

IngenuousneM(in-jeu'a-us-nes).  n.  Theooo- 
dition  or  quality  of  being  ingenuous;  open- 
ness of  heart;  frankness;  faimeea. 

Ingenyt  (in'je-niX  n.  [L.  ing^nium^  innate 
or  natural  quality— tn,  within,  and  gen^  root 
of  gigno,  to  beget  ]  Wit ;  ingennll^.  '  The 
production  <rf  his  tngeny. '    Boyie. 

Ingermlnate  (in-J«rm'in-&tX  v.  L  To  caase 
to  germinate  or  sprout 

Ingest  (in-jest'X  v.t  (L.  ingero,  ir^gestmii. 
to  bear  or  throw  into— 1»,  into,  and  gero. 
to  bear.]  To  throw  into,  as  the  stotnach 
' Ingested  mesiiM.'    Bladtmore.    [Bare.] 

Ingestion  (injesfshonXn.  [L.  ingestio;  Ft. 
inoestion.]  The  act  of  throwing  into.  a» 
into  the  stomach ;  as,  the  istgestion  ot  milk 
or  other  food. 

Ingine  <in-Jin'X  ^    Mental  endowment; 
abilities:   parts;   genius;  wit;   ingenoltgr 
[Obsolete  and  Scotch.] 

Sejanns  labours  to  marry  Livia.  and  worketb  t«^k 
all  his  ingine)  to  remove  Tiberias  from  the  *^~~ 
ledge  of  public  business.  S.  yc 


Inglrt  (in-gdrt'X  v-t  To  engirt;  to  encircle; 
to  gird;  to  surround;  to  environ. 

The  wreath  is  ivy  that  ingirls  our  brows.  Dvmje^n. 

Inglrt  (in-gdrt'X  P-  and  a.  Encircled ;  aar- 
rounded,  environed. 

And  catit'd  the  lov«^  nymph  to  fkit  fartom 
In  Dia.  with  circummious  seas  ingirt,     Fentem. 

Ingle  (ing'glXn.  [Probably  from  the  Game: 
comp.  Gael  aingeal,  singsal.  Com.  engU, 
fire.]  l.f  Flame;  blace.  Bay.— 2.  A  fire  or 
flr^lace.    [Scotch.] 

Ini^t  (ing'gl),  n.  [Written  also  ta^;  per- 
haps from  A.  Sax.  enge,  doae,  narrow,  and 
originally  meaning  one  oloaely  connected; 
or  from  A.  Sax.  engel,  eengel,  an  angeL]  Ori- 
ginally, a  male  favourite  or  paramoor  la  a 
bad  sense:  subsequently  used  as  a  term  of  en- 
dearment; a  mistress;  a  sweetheart;  a  friend, 
male  or  female;  an  engle. 

Call  me  your  love,  jrour  iugie,  joax  coosia.  or  so ; 
but  si^er  at  no  hand.  DtJiMer. 

Coming  as  we  do 
From's  quondam  patrons,  bis  dear  ingiu  Bern 

MasstMger. 

Inglet  (ing'glX  v.t.    To  wheedle;  to  coax. 

*  Ingliruf  teskts.     Spenser. 
Ingle-cneek  (ing'gi-chdkX  n.    The  flrofale 

[Scotch.] 

There,  lanely.  by  the  ingt*<haeh, 

I  sat  and  ey  d  the  spewing  reek.    Bmms 

Illgle-no<dc  (ing'gl-nttkX  a.  Comer  by  the 
fire.    [Scotch.] 

InglolMte  ( in-gldb'&t ).  a.  In  the  form  of  a 
globe  or  sphere:  applied  to  nebulous  matter, 
collected  into  a  sphere  by  the  force  of  gra- 
vitation. 

Ini^be  0n-gldbO.  v.  t  To  make  a  globe  of ; 
to  make  globular  or  spherical 

So  that  Prelaty  .  .  .  most  be  fain  to  imgM*  or  is- 
cttbe  herself  among  the  Presbyters.  MtOtn. 

Inglorious  (in-gld'ri-usX  a.  [Prefix  in,  not. 
and  glorious.]  1.  Not  glorious;  not  Itfing- 
ing  honour  or  glory;  not  accompanied  with 
fame  or  celebrity;  without  renown;  obacure; 
as,  an  tn^^Mm*  life  of  ease  *T\MiHgl»ri' 
ous  arts  of  peace.'    MarvelL 

Some  mute,  ingtoritms  Mihoa  bete  may  rest 

2.  Shameful;  disgraceful;  ignominious;  aa.  be 

charged  his  troops  with  intKorioiw  flight 

'Inglorious  shelter  in  a  foreign  land.'    J 

PhtUips. 
InglorlouSly  (In-gld'ri-us-U),  adv.    In  an 

inglorious  manner;  dishonourably;  with 

shame. 
InglorlousneBS(in-gl6Mua-neaX  n.    State 

of  being  inglorious,  or  without  celebrity. 
InglUTlal  (in-glA'vi-alX  a.    Of  or  pertaining 

to  the  ingluvies. 
Ingluvles  (in.gia'vi-«sX  n.  [L.]  \nwi,Jf) 

the  crop,  craw,  or  gorge  of  birda    (6)  Tnr 

stomach  or  paunch  of  ruminant  animals 
Ingoing  (in'g6-ingX  n.    The  act  of  entering. 

entrance. 
IngOlng(in'gO-ingX  a.  Going  in:  entering,  a* 

on  an  office,  possession,  and  the  like;  aa,  an 

ingoing  tenant 

Ingorge  (in-gorjO.  v.t    Same  as  JSta^orpr. 
Ingot  (in'gotXn.    [Of  dUputed  ori|dn   Ftr 

haps  from  tn.  and  A.  Sax.  geotan.  v.  gi'*'^ 

O.  giessen,  to  pour,  and  originally,  Qkc  G 

einguss,  meaning  the  mould  for  rannlaf 


P&te,  fir.  fat  f»ll:       me,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not.  mbve;       tObe.  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       U.  Sc  abune;     J,  Re.  tey 


tb*  dmUI  Into.  Ths  Ft.  liagot,  in  insot, 
would  tliga  probably  b«  tbe  Enillih  word 
wlU  Uu  ■rtlcis  Wun  It  It  &  poHlbtB 
tku  thii  lY,  tsugot  !■  min  L.  Hivw,  ■ 
■ud  puaad  tpio  BoiUib  u  <>V<< 


tbs7  being  mliuksn  for  tlw  article. ,    ..  < 

'  '  radge  at  gold  or  illver  cait  in 
ui  of  Bnwreugbt  meUL  Tlis 
(d  totEe-      ■■  '---    - 


tann  la  chloAy  u>pU«d  to  tot  imjill  ban  ot 
guld  and  allTer  laWoded  either  (or  rolnlng 


In  IngoL    Spin* 


InCTKin  (In-Ktirv  c.i.    To  Ingtell. 

Ingiaft (In-cnf t'X  1. 1.  [/nandfra/I.  See 
Ourr  ]  1.  To  liuert.  u  a  icion  ol  one  tree 
or. plant  Into  another,  for  propaoat''^" '  *^ 
propantv  bj  Lnciiion;  hence,  tolw 

appLe-trto  uu  b  t 
dipnyi  a  peach  01 


1.  To  ublect  to  the  prooeeeolgnning,  aai 
tree ;  to  lumiih  ¥flih  a  gntU-i.  To  act  or 
III  deep  and  Arm.     Written  il»  Bnjrrnfl- 

—  Invlaat.  livrmft,  taailmU,  InMO,  In- 

lute.    See  under  Ihplujt. 
Uisnfter<ln-araft'm  n.  On*  who  IngralU. 
Ingnftmailt  {ia>nyt'nient),  n.     L  The  act 

oringnf tins. —t.  The  Uiloa Ingralled. 
IngT^led  {b-giild%  p.  and  a.     Same  ai 

Innaln  (in-griui'),  v.  t  tPnBt  In,  and  grain 
(which  iHXI  OdglDallf.  (o  dre  with  grain 
or  lienneaJieeORAin,  n.9);  latterly,  to  dye 


Is  Imbne  tbonnchlj; 


mateilal 

-a-v  ■   ^  ImpcefBate  the 

whale  aubetanoe  or  natnrt  o£  'Our  fleldi 
iHgraintd  with  blood.'  Stat.  Henee.  nuC 
lo  work  Into  tb»  mental  coniUtatlon  lo  ae 
' "«l  alemeDt;  to  Inwort. 


III(ntlB<ln«iin'),  n.  1.1  Dyed  wtthgralno 

maooteclarei  thoronajil)'  Imbued  or  In- 
wrongbt,  ■■  a  colour.  —  rnuntte  tarptL  a 
carpet  Dumufaclured  from  wool  or  waoUen 
dyed  before  manufactnn,  ai  a  Sootch  or 
Kidderraloaler  caipeL 

Ingnln  (in.grin'),  n,  A  yara  or  fabric  dyed 
■Ttb  faat  coloun  before  nunufactiuv. 

nwnppl*  (In-mpl),  1 1.  To  grapple;  to 
•Hie  on;  lo  entwine 

Incnta,  buntetUl  (in'gtii,  in-grittni), 

a.  [L.  ifwrntiu— in.  not,  and  gratut,  ■greO' 
able,  gratefoL)  1.  Not  having  leellnii  of 
Uodnea*  for  a  laTour  recalftd;  BngnlefuL 
&  Unpleailng  to  the  lenae.  'JiuniliiM 
food.'  MUtm. 
Ilunito(lii'gT«t).  n.  (Fr.  ingrat.  See  1^ 
adJectlTe.]    An  ungrateful  penon. 

IIunt«fiiUT(ln-giiff||l-U),a<fe.    Vngrate- 


ffratiattd;  ppr. 
and  gratia,  f~~' 
lngT.tlate.1 
(oanothar'a 

y  Mlowed 


iDCraTB  (In.«rli0,  t.L    Same  ae  Bngrat*. 
Inxnm  (In-grir).  >'(■  ToplaMlnagnTe; 


mcnvtdktol  (In  -gra'Tld-Bt],  e.L  "ft^n- 
ffTtLBiilo,  iugrtivU^tvin  —  i>i»  Inlcna.  and 
grnvido,ia  uapregnate.  from  araadua,  heavy, 
fmjuent,    SeeOKATID.I    lo  Impregnate. 

IniriTldrttoBt  (ln-gra'Tld-»"«hun).n.  Tha 
actot  Ingrairldatlngor  impregnating,  or  the 
■tat«  of  being  pregnant  or  Impregoatod 

lacraktt  (In^gfiti,  e.l.    To  make  great 

Ill«redl«Vt(la-grPdi-elit),n.  [Fr,  from  L. 
ir^rtduiu,  itij/redicHtii,  ppr.  of  tn^rndur, 
to  go  into^tn,  Inlo.  and  ymdwr,  to  go.] 
That  whiL-h  tnten  Into  a  cumpomid  aril  a 
ccniponent  part  of  any  compound  or  mU- 


enteiing:  a 


»  IMOMEDIEIIt.  ] 


IngTMl  (in'grei}.  n,  (L. 
Into,  from  iagrrOiar. 
L  Entrance;  a^  the  ingrta  of  air  into  the 
tunga;  apMilflcaUy,  In  attron.  the  entrance 
ot  the  moon  Into  the  ihadow  of  the  earth  In 
ecllpaea,  the  tun'i  eatranca  Into  a  ilgn,  «c 
° liberty  of  entrance:  meani  of 

■:  ai,  all  ir-arta  w«)  prohibited. 

(Ingrei^,  o.i    To  go  In  or  onlar. 

Ion  (in-gre'ihon),  n.     [L.  mffreuio, 

aeelKOBiiiigHT.]    The  act  ot  eol«^;  en- 


id  writ  of  entry  into  landi  and  le 

IncnMoa  (In-giea'ui).  n.  [L]  In  law,  the 
nUflf  which  the  heir  at  tall  age  paid  to  the 
head  lord  torentntngapiHiIhe  fee.  or  land* 


et  App. 

.tow™ 
To  plunge 


IszS 


lncwart(lng'wert).n.  [A.Si 


ban.  nt.   a< 

unni;  not  c 


IllIiablt(ln-ha^lt),o.I.  {Lfn, 
AoMlo,  to  dwell]  To  tin  ui  aweu  m;  w 
occupy  a*  a  place  ot  wttled  realdeuoe:  aa, 
wild  beaitaiiiAoM  the  fureat;  AiheaAUoMt 
the  ooean,  laket.  and  rfyeta;  man  tnAoM 

Thui  uHb  <kg  Ugk  ud  Inlly  CMa  Iktl  (   ■    Titlrt 

Inlublt  (ln-ha%lt),  e.t    Todwell;  to  Ute; 

It —    

a-bl}.  n.     Capable  ot 


InlwbltMioe.  InbKUtMier  (In-ha'blt-ana, 
inha'blt-an-al).  n.  The  condition  of  an  in- 
habllant;  reiidence;  habltancy;^nnanent 

domiciliation  which  the  taw  requiree  to  en- 
Ulle  a  pauper  to  dernand  aupport  from  the 
town,  city,  or  pariah  in  which  he  Uvea. 

Duuhl  la  Ih  pffifaffHl  wMiDiil  rwvd  lo  iIldIt  iuAm- 

iBlublUnt  <ln-hB'blt«nt)^  n.  [L.  inAoMl- 
atu,  inJuxbitantiit,  ppr.  of  inhabiUt,  to  dwell 
In.  Sea  iMMiBit-l  One  who  dwelU  or 
realdei  permanently  lu  a  place,  or  who  haa 
a  Stod  reililence,  a*  dlttlngulihed  from 
an  oceailonal  lodger  or  vlillor;  aa.  the 
inhaiiitant  of  a  home  or  cottage ;  tbe  ii^ 


..fiyvi 


inly,  or  i 


repatrof  brfdgea,     __  _. 

but  for  purpoiet  of  psnonal  iar.i™  un 
irOusbitant  mutt  neceaaailly  be  a  resident. 
For  the  purpoae  ot  the  poor-rmte  the  woni 
meant  a  peraon  reaiillng  permanently,  and 
ileeplng  in  the  narlah. 

Inhabitation  (in-ha-blt.|''>hon),  n.  [L.  f>^ 
hairilatio,  inJiabitalionU,  from  inhabibo,  to 
dwell  In,  SeelNHASiT.l  1.  The  act  of  In- 
habiting, or  atate  of  being  Inhabited.— 
(.Abode;  place  of  dwelling.— 3.  Population; 
whole  maw  of  inbabitanta.    [Rare,] 


._  r organ  nippoaed  (o  Indicate 

the  deiire  of  reildlng  permanently  In  a 
phKe  or  abode, 

IilluiUt«dt(in-taa^lt-ed),a.  [Prefli  (n,  not. 
~"  ■-'■■'.)    Unint-'-'-* 


indAobifed.)    Uninhabited. 


tntULl>lUtrMln-ha-t>l|-|-tl).ti.  Thequalltyof  i 
oflS^ll;  Inability  '  «"■     "i 


m  (ln.ha'blt.*rV  n.     One  who  ll 
a  dweller;  an  lobabltanL 

(hi-ha'bit-rea),  n.    A  temal 


InluUsI  (in  ha'U).  v.t.    To  enable. 

InlialanL  Inhalant  (In.hal'ant,  In-hil'ent), 
a.  1-hatlnhalei;  Inhaling:  aa.  (he  fnAofent 
end  of  a  duct.  '  The  inAafiiM  orlllcea  (of  a 
aponge).'    Pop.  Eneu. 

LdMbUon  (In-hU-i'ahon).  n.    The  aot  ol 

InhalB  (In-bal'X  t.l.  pret,  &  pp.  intuiUd;  ppr. 
iriAalinff.  [L.  inAdio— in.  In.  Into,  and  Juio. 


lllTllltr  (In-hal'Cr).  A.  1.  One  who  Inhalea. 
t,  Innni.anapparaCuatorlniialingTapouTa 
and  volatile  aubatanceg.  aa  ateam  of  hot 
water,  vapour  of  chlnroform,  iodine,  dc.— 

to  breathe  fa  an  atmotphere  full  of  Iron 


th,  Sc.  lotfA;      g,  go;     J.^oh; 


INHARMONIOUS 
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INIBIITABLE 


harmonioiu:  discordant.— /nAarmontcoZ  re- 
lation,  in  music,  that  in  which  a  dissonant 
sound  is  introduced. 

InhaxmoilloiUl  (in-httr-rod'ni-us).  a.  [Prefix 
tn,  not,  and  harmoniout.]  Not  harmonious; 
unmusical;  discordant. 

InliamioiiloaBly  (in-littr-md'ni-us-liX  adv. 
In  an  inharmonious  manner;  without  har- 
mony; discordantly. 

InliaxmoilloasneBS  ( in-hlir-md '  ni-us-nesl 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  inharmoni- 
ous; want  of  harmony;  discord.  'The  itihar- 
moniousnfss  of  a  verse/    Tucker. 

InliamiOliy  (in-h&r^O-ni\  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  harmony.]  Want  of  harmony;  dis- 
oord. 

Inlumler  (inliAl-dr),  n.  Naut  a  rope  em- 
ployed to  haul  in  the  Jib-boom. 

Ulhearse  (in-hdrsO,  v.t.    Same  as  Inher$e. 

Inhere  (in-hdrT,  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  inhered; 
ppr.  inhering.  [L.  inhcereo—in,  and  hcereo, 
to  stick,  to  hang.]  To  exist  or  be  fixed  in; 
to  be  permanently  incorporated;  to  belong, 
as  attributes  or  qualities,  to  a  subject ;  to 
be  innate;  as,  colours  inhere  in  doth;  a 
dart  inheres  in  the  flesh. 

So  fares  the  soul  which  more  that  power  rereres 
Man  claims  from  God  than  what  in  God  inherts. 

Pamtll. 

Inliereiioe,  IiilierenQ7  (in-hdr'ens,  in-h6i^- 
en-si).  n.  The  state  of  inhering;  existence 
in  something. 

Inlierent  (in-hSr'ent),  a.  [L.  inharene^  tn- 
hcerentit,  ppr.  of  inhiereo,  to  sticlc  in,  to  in- 
here in.  See  Inhebb.]  1.  Sticking  fast;  ad- 
herent; not  to  be  removed;  inseparable. 
'Teach  my  mind  a  most  inherent  baseness.' 
Shak.—2.  Naturally  pertaining  to;  innate; 
as,  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  magnet; 
the  inherent  right  of  men  to  life,  liberty, 
and  protection. 

I  consider  a  human  soul  without  education  like 
marble  in  a  quarry,  which  shows  none  of  its  inhtrent 
beauties  till  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the 
colours,  makes  the  surface  shine,  and  discovers  everv 
ornamental  cloud,  spot,  and  vein  that  runs  through 
the  body  of  it.  Spectator. 

Stk.  Innate,  inborn,  native,  natural,  inbred, 
ingrained. 

miiereiltly  (in-hdr'ent-li),  adv.  By  inher- 
ence; inseparably. 

Inlierlt  (in-he'rit),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  enhMter,  L. 
inhopredito,  to  inherit,  from  hatres,  an  heir.] 

1.  In  law,  to  take  by  descent  from  an  ances- 
tor ;  to  take  by  succession,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Uie  former  possessor;  to  receive,  as 
a  right  or  title  descendible  by  law  from  an 
ancestor  at  his  decease;  as,  the  heir  inherits 
the  lands  or  real  estate  of  his  father;  the 
eldest  son  of  the  nobleman  inherits  h^  fa- 
ther's title,  and  the  eldest  son  of  a  king  in- 
herits the  crown.— 2.  To  receive  from  a  pro- 
genitor as  part  of  one's  nature ;  as,  the  son 
inherits  the  virtues  of  his  father;  the  daugh- 
ter inherits  the  temper  of  her  mother,  and 
children  often  inherit  the  constitutional  in- 
firmities of  their  parents. 

Prince  Harry  is  valiant :  for  the  cold  bood  he  did 
naturally  tnAtfrt/ of  his  father  he  hath  .  .  .  manured 
....  with  good  store  of  fertile  shenis.         SflaJt. 

a  To  possess;  to  enjoy;  to  take  as  a  posses- 
sion, by  gift  or  divine  appropriation ;  to 
own;  to  have;  as,  to  inherit  everlasting  life; 
to  inherit  the  promises. 

That  thou  mayest  live,  and  ittJIurit  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.  Deut.  xvL  ao. 

Even  such  deliffht 
Among  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  tnis  nivht 
ImJurtt  at  my  house.  Skak. 

4.t  To  put  in  possession;  to  seize:  with  qf. 

It  must  be  great,  that  can  inhtrit  us 

So  much  as  ^a  thought  of  ill  in  him.         Shak. 

miierlt  (in-he'rit),  v.i.  To  take  or  have  as 
an  inheritance,  possession,  or  property ;  to 
oome  into  possession,  as  an  heir  or  successor; 
to  take  the  position  of  heir  or  heirs. 

Tboa  shalt  not  inherit  in  our  father's  house. 

Judg.  xL  3. 
Sometimes  with  to. 

The  children  of  a  deceased  son  inherited  to  the 
crandfiuher  in  preference  to  a  son  or  Jointly  with 
him.  Brougham. 

IllherltallilityCin-he'rit-a-bin.tiX*^  The 
quality  of  being  inheritable  or  descendible 
to  heirs.    Coleridge. 

miierltaUIe  (in-he'rit-a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable 
of  being  inherited;  transmissible  or  descend- 
ible from  the  ancestor  to  the  heir  by  course 
of  law;  as,  an  inheritable  estate  or  title.— 

2.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  from  the 
parent  to  the  child;  as.  inheritable  qualities 
or  infirmities— a  Capable  of  taking  by  in- 
heritance, or  of  receiving  by  descent;  qua- 
lified to  inherit 

By  attainder  ...  the  blood  of  the  person  attainted 


b  so  corrupted  as  to  be  rendered  no  longer  inherit- 
able.  Blackstone. 

IlllierltaUy  (in-he'rit-a-bliX  adv.  By  inhe- 
ritance; by  way  of  inheritance;  so  as  to  be 
ii^erited  or  transmitted  by  inheritance. 

He  resumed  the  grants  at  pleasure,  nor  ever  gave 
them  even  for  life,  much  less  inheritably. 

Broug^kam. 

Inherltanoe  (in-he'rit-ans),  n.    1.  In  law,  a 

gerpetual  or  continuing  right  to  an  estate 
1  a  man  and  his  heirs ;  an  estate  which  a 
man  has  by  descent  as  heir  to  another,  or 
which  he  may  transmit  to  another  as  his 
heir;  an  estate  derived  from  an  ancestor  to 
his  heir  in  course  of  law.— 2.  That  which  is 
or  may  be  inherited. 

And  Rachel  and  Leah  answered  and  said  unto  him. 
Is  there  yet  any  portion  or  inherence  for  us  in  our 
father's  house?  Gen.  xxxL  14. 

&  A  possession  received  by  gift  or  without 
purchase;  a  permanent  or  valuable  posses- 
sion or  blessing;  especially,  that  which  is 
enjoyed  or  to  be  enjoyed  as  the  reward  of 
righteousness.  'The  inheritance  of  the 
sunts.'  CoL  L  12.  'The  earnest  of  our  in- 
heritance.* Eph.  L 14.— 4.  Possession;  owner- 
ship; acquisition.  'For  the  inheriJtanoe  of 
their  loves.'    Shak. 

Against  the  which  a  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  king  which  had  retum'd 
To  the  tnhentaHC*  of  Fortinbras 
Had  he  been  vanquisher.  Shah. 

Illlierltor  (in-he'rit-drX  n.    An  heir;  one 

who  inherits  or  may  innerit 
Iiilierltr<M8,  Iiilierltrlx  (in-he'rit-res,  in- 

he'rit-rlks),  n.    An  heiress;  a  female  who 

inherits  or  is  entitled  to  inherit  after  the 

death  of  her  ancestor. 

Joanna  II..  the  inheritress  of  the  name,  the  throne, 
the  licentiousness,  and  the  misfortunes  of  loanna  I. 

Mitman. 

Illlierltrloet  (in-he'rit-ris),  n.    An  heiress. 

Inliene  (in-hdrsO,  v.t.  To  put  or  place  in  a 
herse;  to  inclose  in  or  as  in  a  funeral  monu- 
ment, coffin,  or  the  like. 

See  where  he  lies,  inhersed  in  the  arms 

Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms  I  Shah. 

IlllieslOll  (in-hd'zhon),  n.  [L.  inhcesio,  in- 
hasioniSf  from  inhasreo,  to  stick  in,  to  inhere 
in.]  The  state  of  existing  or  being  fixed  in 
something;  inherence. 

InMaUont  (in-hi-i'shon),  n.  [L.  itUiiatio, 
inhiationis,  an  opening  of  the  mouth,  from 
inhio,  to  gape,  to  stand  with  open  mouth- 
in.  and  Au>,  to  gape.]  A  gaping  after;  eager 

IXiblblt  (in-hi^it),  v.t.  [L.  inhibeo,  inhibit- 
um,  to  hold  or  keep  in,  to  restrain— in.  in, 
and  habeo,  to  have  or  hold.]  1.  To  restrain; 
to  hinder;  to  check  or  repress. 

Their  motions  also  are  excited  and  inhibited  .  .  . 
by  the  objects  without  them.  Bentley. 

2.  To  forbid;  to  prohibit;  to  interdict 

AU  men  were  inhibited  by  proclamation  at  the 
dissolution  so  much  as  to  mention  a  parliament. 

Clare$uion. 

IXiblblter  an-hia>it-«rX  n.  One  who  inhi- 
bits; specifically,  in  Scats  law,  a  person  who 
tokes  out  inhibition,  as  against  a  wife  or 
debtor. 

ynhlMtton  (in-hi-bi'shonX  n.  [L.  vnJhibitio, 
inhibitionis,  from  inhibeo,  to  restrain.  See 
IHHIBIT.]  1.  The  act  of  inhibiting  or  state 
of  being  inhibited;  prohibition;  restraint; 
embaigo. 

Paul  Wentworth  moved  to  know  whether  the 
queen's  command  and  inhihitioH  that  they  should  no 
longer  dispute  of  the  matter  uf  succession,  were  not 
agamst  their  liberties  and  privileges.         HaUam. 

2.  In  law,  (a)  a  writ  to  forbid  or  inhibit  a 
Judge  from  farther  proceedings  in  a  cause 
depending  before  him;  commonly,  a  writ 
issuing  from  a  higher  ecclesiastical  court  to 
an  inferior  one,  on  appeal  Q>)  In  Scots  law, 

il)  inh^ition  against  a  debtor  is  a  writ  pass- 
ng  under  the  si^et.  whereby  the  debtor  or 
party  inhibited  is  prohibited  from  contract- 
uig  any  debt  which  may  become  a  burden 
on  his  heritable  property,  or  whereby  his 
heritage  may  be  attached  or  alienated  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  inhibitor's  debt  (2)  In- 
hibition against  a  wife  at  the  instance  of  a 
husband  u  a  writ  passing  the  signet  which 
prohibits  all  and  sundry  from  transacting 
with  the  wife  or  from  giving  her  credit 

IXiblbttOTy  (in-Wbi-to-ri),  a.    Prohibitory. 

Illllllde,t  v.t.  [Perhaps  allied  to  Icel  heUa, 
to  pour.]    To  pour  in.    Chaucer. 

IlUllve  (in-hivO.  v.t.  To  put  into  a  hive;  to 
hive. 

InllOld  (in-hdld'X  v.C-  pret  &  pp.  inheld. 
(Prefix  in,  and  hold.]  To  have  inherent;  to 
contain  in  itself.    [Bare.] 

Light . . .  which  the  sua  inhoidtih  aad  oMtA  forth. 

Jlmleigh. 


IllllOldert  (in-hdld'«rX  n.  An  Inhabiinit 
Spenser. 

Iimoop  (in-h5p7,  v.  t.  [Prefix  m.  and  hoop,  j 
To  confine  or  inclose  in  anv  place.    Skak. 

InlLOBpltableOn-hos'pitra-uua.  [PrwUxut. 
not,  and  hospitable.]  Not  noapitatiJe:  (a> 
not  disposed  to  entertain  strangers  gratiiit> 
ously ;  declining  to  entertain  gaestSy  or  eo- 
tertaining  them  with  reluctance ;  aa^  an  m- 
hospitabie  person  or  people,  (b)  Xffordix^ 
no  conveniences,  subsistence,  or  shelter  to 
strangers.  *Jnhospitabl€  rocks  and  barxea 
sands.'    Dryden. 

IiillO«l»ltablene88  {in-bos^t-a-bl-neaX  n- 
[Preflx  in,  not,  and  hospiU»blensss.\  The 
quality  of  being  inhospitable :  (a)  want  of 
hospitality  or  lundness  to  strangers;  refusal 
or  unwillingness  to  entertain  gueeta  or 
strangers  without  reward;  (b)  want  of  abel- 
ter,  sustenance,  or  comfort  to  strangem 

InlLOBpitaUy  Qn-hos'pit-a-blil  adv.  In  aa 
inhospitable  manner;  unkindly;  illiberally. 

mhoroitallty  (In-bos^pit-al'l-tiX  n.  Inhoa- 
pitableness  (wmch  seeX 

Ttiiiwiwaw  (in-hfi'manX  a.  [Prefix  tn,  not. 
and  human.]  Not  human :  (a)  destitute  of 
the  kindness  and  tenderness  that  belong  to 
a  human  being ;  cruel ;  barbarous ;  savage , 
unfeeling;  as,  an  inhuman  person  or  people. 

Princes  and  peers  attend  I  while  we  impart 
To  you  the  tboi^hts  of  no  inhuman  hearL 


Q>)  Marked  with  crueltv;  as,  an  inhuman 
act— Syn.  Cruel,  unfeeling,  piiilesa,  merci- 
less, savage,  barbarous. 
Ill]ltlinamty(in-hQ-man'l-tiXn.  [Fr.  inhm- 
maniti.  ]  The  stete  of  being  inhuman . 
cruelty;  barbarousnesa. 


Man's  inhumantiy  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands 


Sums. 


Even  bear-baiting  was  esteemed  heathenish  and 
unchristian;  the  sport  of  it.  not  the  inhuman*ejf. 
gave  offence.  Hutmt. 

TnhnvniMiiy  (in-hfi'man-UX  adv.  In  an  in- 
human manner;  with  cmdty;  barbaroaslj. 

Inhimiatet  (In-hfim'&tX  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  m- 
hutnated;  ppr.  inhumtUing.    To  inhume. 

InlnmiaUoil  (in-h&m-&'shonX  *>•  I-  The  act 
of  burying;  interment —2.  IneA^m.  amethod 
of  digesting  substances  by  burying  the  ves- 
sel containmg  them  in  warm  earth  or  a  like 
substance. 

Inliume  (in-hfimO.  vt  pret  A  pp.  inkwnud; 
ppr.  inAumtn^.  [Fr.  inhumer,  L.  inhumo, 
inhumatum—in,  in,  and  humus,  the  gronndp 
akin  to  homo,  man.  ]  1.  To  bury ;  to  tniv ; 
to  deposit  in  the  earth,  as  a  dead  body. 

No  hand  his  bones  shall  gather  or  inhnme.    Pope. 

2.  In  oA^m.  to  digest  in  a  vessel  surrounded 
with  warm  earth,  or  the  like.— S.t  To  serve 
as  a  tomb  for.    Sir  T.  Herbert 

Inta  (Iu^-aX  *^  ^  genus  of  Cetacea  belooc- 
ing  to  the  dolphin  family,  containing  (miy 
one  known  species,  i.  boliviensis,  remark- 
able for  the  distance  at  which  it  is  found 


Inia  boliviensis, 

from  the  sea,  frequenting  the  remote  tribu- 
taries of  the  river  Amason,  and  even  tome 
of  the  elevated  lakes  of  Peru.  It  has  bristly 
hairs  on  ito  snout,  and  Is  from  7  to  12  or  U 
feet  long. 

Inlal  (inl-alX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
inion  or  ridge  of  the  occiput 

Inimagliiable  (in-lm-i^J^-a-btx  a.  [Prsflx 
in,  not,  and  imtiginable.]  Vnimaginablt . 
inconceivable.    Pearson. 

jviivntmii  (in-im'ik-alX  a.  [L.  ininueu»—in, 
not,  and  amicus,  friendly.]  L  Having  the 
disposition  or  temper  of  an  enemy;  un- 
friendly :  chiefly  applied  to  private  enmity. 
2.  Adverse;  hurtful;  repugnant  'Savage 
violences  inimical  to  commerce.'    Ward. 

IntmlcalltF  (in-im'lk-al'i-tiX  n^  The  state 
of  being  inimical;  hostility;  unfriendlincaa 

irtimii^ny  (In-imU-al-liX  adv.  In  an  in- 
imical,  adverse,  or  unfriendly  manner. 

InimloOllBt  (in-im'ik-nsX  a.  Inimical.  'In- 
imicous  to  the  stomach.'    Evelyn. 

InimltatllUty  (In-imMta-bU'a-tiX  ft  The 
quality  of  being  inimitable. 

Illllllitalfle(in-in»'I-ta-blX«w  [Prefix  w.  not 
and  imitable.]  Not  Imitable;  incapable  of 
being  imitated  or  copied;  surpaasinK  InU- 
totion;  as,  ini$mtabU  beauty  or  exceUcnce; 


Fite.  fir.  fat,  f«U;       me,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mttve;       tfibe,  tub,  bpU;       oil,  pound;      U.  8c  abwie;     f.  8c  tfy. 
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INJimiOUB 


an  iiUmitabU  dMoripUon ;  mimitabU  elo- 

qnence. 

Wluu  U  mott  exceUent  b  mott  intrnttaM*. 

DtmAam. 

Inlmltablenau  (in-lm^l-ta-bl-net).  n.  In- 
ImiUbUity. 

Inimitably  (In-iml-ta-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
imitable manner;  to  a  degree  beyond  imita- 
tion. 

ChAnns  such  as  thine,  imtmOa^  ITcat.      Brtmt. 

Inlon  (inl-onX  n.  (Or.  inion,  the  nape  of 
the  ueclc]  In  anot  the  ridge  of  the  occiput 

InlqnltOlU  (in-llcwlt-iuX  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to.  or  characterized  by  iniquity;  unjust; 
wicked ;  as.  an  iniquiUmt  ba^ain ;  an  ini- 
9«ii(oti«  proceeding. 

We  am  hardly  pronotmce  Mary's  execution  to 
have  been  so  wholly  iHiattittus  and  unwarrantable 
as  it  has  been  represented.  Hatiatn, 

Stk.  Wicked,  nnJuBt,  nnrlghteoni»  nefarious, 
oriminaL 

lUqultooBly  (in  i1(wit-nB-IiX  a<fv-  In  an 
iniquitous  manner;  unjustly;  wickedly. 

lUiqiQlty  (ini'kwi-UX  n.  [Fr.  iniqiMiiU,  L. 
imquitm—iMqwUt  unequal,  unjust,  from 
in,  not,  and  cmytM^  equal  See  EquiTT.] 
L  Want  of  equity ;  *  deriation  from  recti- 
tude: absence  of  equal  or  Just  deallnj;;  gross 
injustice;  unrighteousness;  as,  the  tfU^uity 
of  war;  the  xMqmHy  of  the  slave-trade. 

But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scatteretb  her 
peppy,  and  deals  with  the  memory  of  men  without 
the  dUtinction  of  merit  to  perpetuity ;  who  can  but 


pity  the  founder  of  the  pyraroidsf      Sir  T. 

There  is  a  f^reater  or  less  probabititY  of  a  happy 
issue  to  a  tedious  war,  according  to  the  righteouwess 
or  iniquHy  of  the  cause  for  which  It  was  commenced. 

Smairidst. 

1  A  particular  deviation  from  rectitude:  a 
sin  or  crime;  wickedness;  any  act  of  injus- 
tice. 

Your  in^uitUs  have  separated  between  you  and 
your  God.  Is.  lis.  x 

&  In  SooU  law,  an  obsolete  expression  usu- 
ally applied  to  the  decision  of  an  inferior 
Judge  who  has  decided  contrary  to  law,  in 
which  case  he  is  said  to  have  committed  in- 
iquity.—4.  The  name  most  commonly  given 
to  the  character  who  was  the  personification 
sometimes  of  one  vice  and  sometimes  of 
another  in  the  old  'Moralities*  or  moral 
plays.  He  was  sometimes  named  aftor  the 
peeuliar  vice  he  personified^  but  generally 
bore  the  name  simply  of  'Iniquity.  He  was 
the  buffoon  of  the  pieces,  his  chief  employ- 
ment being  to  msJie  sport  with  the  devil, 
lesp  on  his  back,  and  belatiour  him  with  his 
dagger  of  lath  till  he  made  him  roar.  In- 
iquity was  the  prototype  of  the  more  modem 
Punch,  clown«  and  harlequin. 

That  wa«  the  old  way.  gossip,  when  fmifuity  came 
in.  like  ilokos  Pokos.  in  a  Juggler's  jerkin,  with  fislse 
skirts,  like  the  knave  of  clubs.  B.  y»HS9n. 

Inlauouit  (in-llcwus),  a.  [L.  tni^uta— in, 
not.  and  ce^utM,  fair.  impartiaL]  Unjust; 
wicked;  iniquitous.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

lairrltatmity  ( in-ir ' rit-abU'l-U }, n.  The 
quality  of  bemg  inirritable;  good-nature. 

Inlrrltable  (inir'rit-a-bl).  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  irritabU.]  Not  irritable;  good-natured; 
in  pky$ioL  not  susceptible  of  irritation  or 
contraction  by  excitement 

InlrrlUUve  (in-ir'rit-At-ivX  a.  [Prefix  %n, 
not.  and  irrittUive.]  Not  irritetive;  not  ac- 
companied with  excitement;  as,  an  inirrit- 
ative  fever. 

Inlllet  (in-no,  v.t  [Prefix  <n.  and  0(0.]  To 
surround;  to  encircle.  '/nMMlinhisarma' 
Drayton. 

Inltlll  (in-PshalX  a.  [Fr. .  from  L.  initial ir, 
from  imtium,  beginning,  from  ineo,  initum, 
to  go  in  —  in,  in,  and  eo,  Hum,  to  go.  ] 

1.  Placed  at  the  befjfinning ;  standing  at  the 
head:  as,  the  initial  letters  of  a  word.— 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  beginning;  begin- 
ning; incipient;  as,  the  tnitioi  symptoms  of 
adiS4 


Moderate  labour  of  the  body  conduces  to  the  pre- 
servation of  h^Uth  and  cures  many  inittal  diseases^ 

Harvty. 

Initial  (in-i' shal).  n.    The  first  letter  of  a 

word:  a  person's  tniUdU  are  the  first  letters 

in  proper  order  of  the  words  composing  his 

name. 
Initial  (in-KshalX  t.t.  pret  it  pp.  inUiaUed; 

ppr.  in%tiaUing.    To  put  one's  initials  on  or 

to;  to  sign  or  mark  by  inJtiala 
Initially  (In-i'shalU).  adv.    In  an  initial 

manner;  in  an  incipient  di^ree;  by  way  of 

beginning. 

Our  Lord  did  inOtaUy  and  in  part  exerdse  those 
futtctioas  upon  earth.  Barrow. 

Initiate  <ln-l'shi-&tX  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  initi- 
aUdl  ppr.  xrdtiatinQ.  [L.  initio,  inttiatum, 
to  begin,  to  initiate,  from  tntfium,  a  be- 


ginning, from  inso,  initum,  to  go  into,  to 
enter  upon,  to  b^in— tn,  into,  and  eo,  to  go.] 

1.  To  begin  or  enter  upon;  to  introduce;  to 

set  afoot;  to  make  a  beginning  with. 

Many  secret  designs  only  inttiaitd  then,  and  not 
executed  ttU  kmg  after.  CtitmuttM. 

2.  To  guide  or  direct  by  instruction  in  rudi- 
mente  or  principles;  to  introduce:  to  let 
into  secrete;  to  indoctrinate  'To  initiate 
his  pupil  into  any  part  of  learning.'   Locke. 

3.  To  introduce  into  a  society  or  organiza- 
tion; to  admit 

He  was  tHttiattd  into  half  a  doaen  dubs  liefore  he 
was  one  and  twenty.  Sftctatpr. 

Initiate  (in-i'shi-&tX  v.i.  To  do  the  first 
act;  to  perform  the  first  rite;  to  take  the 
iniUaUve. 

The  king  himself  imitMUes  to  the  pow'r. 
Scatters  with  quiv'ring  hand  the  sacred  flour. 

PPM- 
Initiate  (in-Fshi-it),  a.  [L.  initiatue.  pp.  of 
initio.  See  the  verb.]  1.  Unpractised ;  new. 
'The  initiate  fear  that  wante  hard  use.' 
Shak.  [The  passage  quoted  seems  to  give 
the  only  instance  of  this  use.]— 2.  Initiated; 
begun;  commenced;  introduced  to  a  know- 
ledge of;  instructed  in. 

To  rise  in  science,  as  in  bliss, 
tnihaie  in  the  secrets  of  the  skies  I       YmtHf. 

In  law,  a  man  is  said  to  become  initiate 
tenant  by  courtesy  in  his  wife's  estete  of 
inheritance  on  the  birth  of  issue  capable  of 
inheriting  the  same,  his  estate  not  being 
consummate  till  the  death  of  the  wife. 

Initiate  (in-i'shl-AtX  n.  One  who  is  initi- 
ated. 

Initiation  an-i'shi.4''shon).  n.  [L.  inUiatio, 

initiationie,  from  initio.     See  INITIATI.] 

The  act  or  process  of  initiating;  introduction 

to  or  first  acquaintance  with  something;  as. 

the  ceremony  of  introducing  one  into  a  new 

society,  by  instructing  htm  in  ite  principles. 

rules,  or  ceremonies.   '  A  late  imtvatUnk  into 

literature.'    Pope. 

Silence  is  the  first  thing  that  is  taught  us  at  our  in- 
itiati^m  into  the  sacred  mysteries.         /#^.  Broome. 

Initiative  (ini'shi-&t-ivX  a.    Serving  to  in- 
itiate; initiatory. 
Initiative (in-i'shiat-ivX n.  [See Imitiatx.] 

1.  An  introductonr  act  or  step;  the  first 
active  procedure  m  any  enterprise ;  be^n- 
ning;  first  essay;  as,  he  took  the  initiative. 

The  undeveloped  imOuMveiofgood  things  to  come. 

/s.  TayUr. 

2.  Power  of  commencing;  power  of  taking 
the  lead  or  of  originating;  thus,  in  legisla- 
tive assemblies  constituted  so  as  to  comprise 
more  than  one  chamber,  or  more  than  one 
distinct  and  co-ordinate  power,  that  branch 
of  the  legislature  to  which  belongs  of  right 
the  power  to  propose  measures  of  a  par- 
ticular claM  is  said  to  have  the  initiative 
with  respect  to  those  measures. 

Initiatory  (In-i'shi-A-to-riX  a.  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  or  suiteble  for  a  beginning  or 
introduction;  introductory;  as,  an  initir 
atory  step.— 2.  Initiating  or  serving  to  in- 
itiate; introducing  by  instruction,  or  by  the 
use  and  i^plicauon  of  symbols  or  cere- 
monies. 

Two  inUimtory  rites  of  the  same  general  import 
cannot  exist  together.  y.  M.  Afojpn. 

Initiatory  (in-i'shi-i-to-riX  n.  Introductory 
rite 
Baptism  is  a  coostaat  imttiat»ry  of  the  proselyte. 

L.  Addittm. 

Inltion  (in-i'shonX  n.  [L.L.  initio.  See  IN- 
itiati.]    a  beginning. 

Here  I  note  the  iuUMn  of  my  lord's  friendship  with 
Mountjoy.  Sir  R.  A'auHfon. 

IlUect  (in-JektOt  v-t  [L.  injicio.  injeetum, 
to  throw  into,  to  InJect— in,  into,  and  jaeio, 
to  throw]  1.  To  throw  in;  to  dart  in;  as, 
to  inject  anything  into  the  mouth  or  stom- 
ach.—2.  To  cast  or  throw  in  general 

They  surround 
The  town  with  waUs.  and  mound  i>i/0et  oa  mound. 

Il^eotion  (in-Jek'shonX  n.  [L.  injeetio,  in- 
jeetUmie,  from  injieio.'  See  INJBCT.]  1.  The 
act  of  injecting  or  throwing  in.  as  the  for- 
cible throwing  of  a  liquid  medicine  into  a 
cavity  of  the  body  by  a  syringe  or  pipe.— 
2.  That  which  is  inlected  or  thrown  in,  as 
a  liauid  medicine  thrown  into  a  cavity  of 
the  iXMly  by  a  syringe  or  pipe;  a  clyster.  — 
8.  In  anat  (a)  Uie  act  of  filling  the  vessels 
of  an  animal  l>ody  with  some  coloured  sub- 
stance, in  order  to  render  visible  their  fig- 
ures and  ramifications.  (6)  The  preparation 
itself  thus  formed  by  InJecUoa  —4.  In  »team- 
enainee,  (a)  the  act  of  throwing  cold  water 
into  the  condenser  of  a  steam-engine.  (6)  The 
cold  water  thrown  into  a  condenser  to  pro- 


duce a  vacuum.  -  /faction  cock,  in  Vktieam- 
engine,  the  cock  bv  which  cold  water  is 
thrown  into  a  condenser.  ~  Injection  con- 
denser, a  vessel  in  which  steam  is  condensed 
by  the  direct  contact  of  water.-  Injection 
engine,  a  steam-engine  in  which  Uie  steam 
is  condensed  by  a  Jet  of  cold  water  thrown 
into  the  condenser.— /nj«c^ton  pipe,  a  pipe 
through  which  water  is  injected  into  tne 
condonser  of  a  steam-engine,  to  condense 
the  steam.— /y^otion  water,  the  water  thus 
thrown. 

Injector  (in-Jekt'6rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  injecte;  specifically,  an  apparatus  for 
supplying  the  boilers  of  steam-engines,  es- 
pecially the  boilers  of  locomotive  engines, 
with  water.  Its  main  superiority  over  the 
feed-pump  oonsisto  in  the  fact  that  it  works 
equally  well  whether  the  engine  is  running 
or  at  rest,  whereas  the  feed-pump  acte  only 
while  it  is  running. 

InJeer  (in-JdrO,  v.t.  [Fr.  a'ing^rer,  to  meddle 
or  interfere,  L.  ingerere—in,  in,  and  gero,  to 
carry.]  To  insinuate;  to  introduce  by  in- 
direct or  artful  meana    [Scotoh.  ] 

A  stratagem  from  first  to  last,  to  infttr  into  your 
confidence  some  espial  of  his  own.     Sir  It'.  Sevti. 

InJelly  (in-JelOi).  v.t  To  deposit  or  incor- 
porate as  in  a  Jelly.    [Bare.] 

Like  fossils  in  the  rock,  with  goldenyolks 
Imbedded  or  it^/tUied.  Tmnysen. 

Inloln  (in-JoinO,  o.f.    Same  as  Enjoin 

InjOint  (in-JointO,  v.  t  To  unite  together  as 
with  Jointo;  to  Join.    Shak. 

IlUnonndltyt  (In-Jfi-kund'i-UX  n.  [L.  in- 
jueutiditae,  from  injueundut,  unpleasant^— 
in,  not.  and .^ticundtM,  pleasant]  Unpleas- 
antness; dlsagreeableness.    Cockeram. 

InJUdlcable  (in-Jfi'di-kfl-blX  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  judteoMe.]  Not  cognizable  by  a 
Judge.    Bailey.    [Bare.] 

Injudicial  (inJfi-di'shalX  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not.  and  judieuU.]  Not  Judicial;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  law. 

InjndlolOlll  (in-Jfi-di'shtu).  a.  [Prefix  in. 
not.  and^iuiieiotM.]  Not  Judicious:  (a)  void 
of  Judgment;  acting  without  Judgment;  un- 
wise; as.  an  injudidouM  person.  '  An  ittju- 
didout  biographer.'  Murphy,  (b)  Not  ac- 
cording to  sound  Judgment  or  discretion; 
unwise;  as,  an  injudidout  measure.-  Ayn. 
Indiscreet,  inconsiderate,  incautious,  un- 
wise, rash,  hasty,  imprudent 

InjadioiouBly(in-ja-di'shus-liX  adv.  In  an 
injudicious  manner;  unwiselv. 

Inmdlcloiianess  (inja-di^shus-nesX  n. 
'The  quality  of  being  injudicious  or  unwise. 

Injunction  (in-Jungk'shonX  n.  [L  injunc- 
t%o,  ir\junctioniM,  from  injungo,  to  enjoin- 
in,  KaaiungOf  to  Join.]  1.  The  act  of  enloln- 
ing  or  directing;  directloa— 2.  That  which 
is  enjoined;  a  command;  order;  precept 

For  stiQ  they  knew,  and  ought  to  have  still  remem- 
bered. 

The  high  it^HcHen  not  to  taste  that  fruit. 

MiU0M. 
8.  In  law,  a  writ  or  process  granted  by  a 
court  of  equity,  and  in  some  cases  under 
stotutes  by  a  court  of  law,  whereby  a  party 
is  reojuired  to  do  or  to  refrain  from  doing 
certein  acts,  according  to  the  exigency  of 
the  writ 

Il^ure  (in'J6rX  v.t.  pret.  A  Dp.  injured;  ppr. 
injurii^.  [fr.  verier;  L.  it^rior,  m>m 
injuria,  injuir.  See  Injury.]  To  do  harm 
to;  to  impair  the  excellence,  value,  strength 
of,  and  the  like;  to  hurt;  to  damage:  (a)  to 
hurt  or  wound,  as  the  person;  to  impair 
sounduMS,  as  of  health,  (b)  To  damage  or 
lessen  the  value  of,  as  goods  or  estete. 

S)  To  slander,  tarnish,  or  impair,  as  repute- 
on  or  character,  (d)  To  impair  or  diminish . 
as  happiness,  (e)  To  give  pain  to.  as  sen- 
sibility or  feeling;  to  grieve.  (/)  To  impair. 
as  the  intellect  or  mind. 
InJ1ire,t  n.  injury.  CAattcer. 
Qurer  (in'J6r-dr),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  injures  or  wrongs. 

The  upright  Judge  will  countenance  right,  and  dis- 
countenance wrong,  whoever  be  the  injurer  or  suf- 
ferer. jtUerbury. 

Injnrlona  (in-Jfi'ri-usX  a.  [L.  injuriua—in, 
not  and  jue,  juris,  right,  Jtutioe,  law.] 
1.  'Tending  to  injure  (in  all  ite  senses);  hurt- 
ful; harmful;  as,  if^tiriotw  to  health,  to 
{»roperty.  to  reputetion,  to  happiness,  to  the 
eelings,  to  the  mind,  and  the  like;  that 
which  impairs  rights,  or  prevente  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them,  is  injuriou*;  violence  is  tf»- 
jurioue  to  the  person,  as  intemperance  is  to 
the  health;  indolence  is  injurioua  to  pro- 
perty; the  it^rious  consequences  of  sin  or 
foUv;  the  very  suspicion  of  cowardice  is  in- 
junoui  to  a  soldier's  character;  obscure 
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hints,  M  well  as  open  detraction,  are  some- 
times  injurioxu  to  reputation.  '  Injurious 
appellations.'  Sw\ft.~%\  Overbearing;  in- 
solent: applied  to  persons. 

Not  half  so  bad  as  thine  to  England's  kii^. 
Injurious  duke,  that  threatest  wbere's  no  cause. 

Shak. 

Injiulously  (in-jii'ri-as-liX  adv.  In  an  in- 
jurious or  huraul  manner;  wrongfully;  hurt- 
nilly;  with  injustice;  mischievously. 

InJnllOUSlieBa  (in-jfk'ri-us-nesX  n>  The 
quality  of  being  injurious  or  hurtful;  in- 
Jury. 

Ujliry  (in'ja-rl),  n.  [L.  injuria,  from  in- 
jurius.  See  Injurious.]  l  That  which 
injures  (in  all  its  senses):  that  which  brings 
harm;  tnat  which  occasions  loss  or  diminu- 
tion of  good  or  value;  mischief;  detriment; 
damage. 

The  noise 
Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towen, 
And  injury  and  outrage.  Milton. 

Many  times  we  do  injury  to  a  cause  by  dwelling 
upon  trifling  arguments.  tVatts. 

2.t  Abusive  speech  or  language. 

Casting  off  the  respects  fit  to  be  continued  between 
great  kings,  he  fell  to  bitter  invectives  against  the 
French  king;  and  spake  all  the  injuries  he  could 
devise  of  Charles.  Bacon. 

Injustloe  (in-Jus'tisX  n.  [Fr.,from  L.  in- 
justitia—in,  not,  undjustitiaAuatice.  ]  Want 
of  Justice  or  equity:  any  violation  of  another's 
rights,  as  fraud  in  contracts,  or  the  with- 
holding of  what  is  due;  iniquity;  wrong. 

If  this  people  (the  Athenians)  resemble  Nero  in 
their  extravagance,  much  more  did  they  resemble, 
and  even  exceed,  him  in  cruelty  and  injustice. 

Burke. 

Ink  (inglO*  n>  [O.E.  enk€,  inke,  O.Fr.  enque 
(Ft.  encre,  with  r  interpolated).  Pr.  en- 
cautf  from  L.  eneaustum^  the  purple  ink 
with  which  the  Roman  emperors  signed 
their  edicts,  from  Gr.  enkauMto8,  burned  in 
— en,  in,  and  kaid,  to  bum.]  1.  A  coloured 
liquid,  usually  black,  used  for  writing,  print- 
ins,  and  the  like.  Common  Q>iack)  writing 
ink  is  generally  made  of  an  infusion  of  galls, 
copperas,  and  gum-arabic.  The  colouring 
matter  is  the  tannogallate  of  iron,  which 
is  suspended  in  water  by  gum-arabic;  a  little 
logwood  is  generally  added  to  deepen  and 
improve  the  colour.  Sulphate  of  copper  is 
occasionally  added  to  inlc,  but  is  rather  in- 
jurious than  otherwise.  For  copying  ink, 
a  little  suffar  is  added,  which  prevents  its 
drying  rapidly  and  perfectly.  —2.  A  pigment, 
as  China  or  Indian  ink.— Lithographic  ink, 
an  ink  used  for  writing  on  stones  or  for 
transferring  autc^^phicallv  from  paper  to 
stone:  it  is  a  composition  of  virgin  wax.  dry 
white  soap,  tallow  or  lard,  shellac,  mastic, 
and  lamp  or  Paris  black.— if orJirtn^  ink,  an 
ink  used  for  marking  linen  and  other  kinds 
of  cloth,  and  not  liable  to  be  obliterated  by 
washing.  It  generally  consists  of  nitrate  of 
silver  coloured  with  sap-green,  Indian  ink, 
or  some  other  colouring  matter,  and  is 
thickened  with  gum.— Printing  ink  is  made 
by  boiling  linseed-oil,  and  burning  it  about 
a  minute,  and  mixing  it  with  lampblack, 
with  an  addition  of  soap  and  resin.— JnA: 
/or  the  rolling  press,  is  made  with  linseed-oil 
burned  as  above,  and  mixed  with  Frankfort 
black.— /rufian  or  China  ink.  See  under 
laviAS.— Sympathetic  ijUc,  a  liquid  used  in 
writing,  which  exhibits  no  colour  or  appear- 
ance uU  some  other  means  are  used,  such 
as  holding  it  to  the  fire,  or  rubbing  some- 
thing over  it  Solutions  of  cobalt  thus 
become  blue  or  green,  lemon  Juice  turns 
brown,  and  a  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
blackens. 

Ink(ingk),  v.t  To  blacken,  colour,  or  daub 
with  ink. 

Ink  (ingkX  fl.    The  socket  of  a  mill-spindle. 

Ink-bair,  Ink-sac  (ingk'bag,ingk'sak}.n.  A 
bladder-shaped  sac,  found  in  some  dibran- 
chiate  cephalopods,  containing  a  black  and 
viscid  fluid  resembling  inlc,  by  ejecting 
wtiich,  in  case  of  danger  from  enemies,  they 
are  enabled  to  render  the  surrounding 
water  opaque  and  thus  to  conceal  them- 
selves. This  fluid  is  to  some  extent  used 
for  drawing  under  the  name  of  sepia,  from 
the  genus  which  first  supplied  it  for  com- 
merce. 

Ink-blurred  (ingk'bl^rd),  a.  Blurred  or 
darkened  with  inlc 

Ink-botUe  (ingk'bot-l),  n.  A  botUe  for 
holding  ink. 

Ink-fish  (ingkflsh).  n.    The  cuttle-fish. 

Ink-Class  (ingk'glasX  n.  A  glass  vessel  for 
hololiig  ink. 

Inkholder  (ingk^dId-«rX  n.  A  vessel  for 
holding  ink;  an  ink-bottle. 


blkhom  (ingk'homX  n.  [Ink  and  Aom; 
homs  being  formerly  used  for  holding  inlc] 

1.  A  small  vessel  used  to  hold  ink  on  a  writ- 
ing table  or  desk,  or  for  carrying  it  al>out 
the  person.— 2.  A  portable  case  for  the  in- 
stnmients  of  writing. 

Inkhom  (ingk'homX  a.  Pedantic;  high- 
sounding.  'Inkhom  terms.'  Bale.— Ink- 
hom mate,  a  fellow  that  carries  an  inkhom; 
a  scribbling,  bookish,  or  pedantic  man. 

And  ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a  prince. 
So  kind  a  father  of  the  commonweal. 
To  be  disgraced  by  an  inJthom  mate. 
We  and  our  wives  and  children  all  will  fight 

SAaJk. 

mkiness  (ingk'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quar 
lity  of  being  inky. 

Inking-roller  (ingk'ing-r61-*rX  n.  A  soft 
tough  roller  made  of  glue  and  treacle,  and 
supported  on  a  spindle,  used  by  letterpress- 
printers  to  supply  the  types  with  ink. 

Inking-table  (ingk^hig-ta-blX  n.  A  table 
on  which  to  spread  the  ink  and  supply  the 
inking-roller  with  the  requisite  quantity 
during  the  process  of  printing. 

InkinAT-trough  (ingk'ing-trofX  n.  The  re- 
servoir from  which  an  inking-roller  Is  sup- 
plied with  ink. 

Inkle  (ing'klX  n.  [Fr.  lignetU,  lignol,  strong 
thread  used  by  shoemakers;  'E.lingle.  lingan, 
then,  by  loss  of  I,  ingie,  inkle,  from  L.  Unum, 
flax.]  1.  Formerly,  a  particular  kind  of 
crewel  or  worsted,  with  which  ladies  worked 
flowers,  dto.— 2.  A  sort  of  broad  linen  tape. 

Inkling  (ingkOing).  «.  [From  O.Fr.  enelin, 
inclination,  disposition ;  or  perhaps  from  a 
Fr.  enelin,  indtn,  from  en  or  in,  and  din,  a 
wink.]  L  A  hint  or  whisper;  an  intima- 
tion. 

They  have  had  inkiing  this  fortnight  what  we  in- 
tend to  do,  which  now  well  show  'em  in  deeds. 

ShaJk. 

2.  Inclination;  desire.    Orose. 
blkmaker  (ingk'mak-dr),  n.     One  whose 

occupation  is  to  make  ink. 

Inknit  (in-nit'X  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and  Jfcna.] 
To  knit  in. 

Inknot  (in  -  not '  X  v-  C  [Prefix  in,  and  knot.  ] 
To  bind  as  with  a  knot 

Ink-pot  (ingk'potX  n.   An  inkholder.  Sto\fL 

Ink-sa&    See  ink-bag. 

Inkstand  (ingk'standX  n.  A  vessel  for  hold- 
ing ink  and  other  writing  utensila 

^ik-stone  (ingk'stdnX  n.  A  Idnd  of  small 
round  stone  of  a  white,  red,  gray,  yellow, 
or  black  colour,  containing  a  quantitv  of 
native  vitriol  or  sulphate  of  iron;  used  in 
malcing  inlc. 

Ink-well  (ingk'wel),  n.  An  hik-botUe  fitted 
into  a  hole  in  the  top  of  a  writing-desk. 

Inky  (ingk'i).  a.  Consisting  of  ink;  contain- 
ing ink;  smeared  or  blackened  with  ink; 
resembling  ink;  blaclL 

Strewed  were  the  streets  around  with  milk-white 

reams. 
Flowed  all  the  Canongate  with  inky  streams. 

Bvron. 

Dllaoe  (in-lasO.  v  t  pret.  &  pp.  inlacea;  ppr. 
inladng.  [Prefix  xn,  and  lace.]  To  work 
in,  as  lace;  to  embellish,  as  with  lace.  See 
Enlack. 

Inla«ar7,t  Inlagationt(in-la'ga-ri.  in-la- 
ga'shon).  n.  [Barbarous  Latinized  forms 
from  in  and  law,  to  correspond  with  utla- 
garia,  utlagation,  for  ouHavfry. ]  A  restitu- 
tion of  an  outlaw  to  the  protection  and 
benefit  of  the  law. 

Inlaid  (in-ladO,  pp  of  inlay  (which  seeX 

Inland  (inlandX  a.  [In  and  toiui]  1.  In- 
terior; remote  from  the  sea;  aa^  an  inland 
town  or  lake.  'In  this  wide  xtdand  sea.' 
Spenser.— 2.  Carried  on  within  a  country; 
domestic,  not  foreign:  as,  ii^ai\d  trade  or 
transportation:  inland  navigation.— 3.  Con- 
fined to  a  country;  drawn  and  payable  in 
the  same  country;  as,  an  inland  bill  of  ex- 
change, distinguished  from  a  foreign  bill, 
wliich  is  drawn  in  one  country  on  a  person 
living  in  another.— 4.  t  Opposed  to  upland, 
the  old  expression  for  rustic;  hence,  some- 
what refined  or  polislied;  civilized. 

An  old  relijjious  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  s(>eak. 
who  was  in  hu  youth  an  tuhtnJ  man.  SMttk. 

Inland  (inland),  adv.  In  or  towards  the  in- 
terior of  a  coimtry. 

Inland  (inland),  n.  1.  The  interior  part  of 
a  country.  '  Far  to  the  inland  retired.* 
Milton,— %  In  feudal  law,  demesne  land; 
that  which  was  let  to  tenants  being  deno- 
minated outland. 

Inlander  (ii^^ii<l-^r),  n.  One  who  lives  in 
the  interior  of  a  country,  or  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea. 

Inlandisht  (inland-ishX  a.  Denoting  some- 
thing inland:  native. 

Inlapidate  (in-la'pi-ditX  v.L    [L.  in,  into. 


and  lapis,  lapidis,  a  stone.  ]  To  convert  into 
a  stony  substance;  to  petrify.    [Bare.] 


Some  natural  qiring  waters  will  iiU^idmie  ^ 

Bacmm. 

Inlard  (in-l&rd'X  v.t    Same  as  Eniard. 
Inlaw  (in-lftO,  v.L   [Prefix  in,  into,  and  lawi} 


To  clear  of  outlawry  or  attainder. 
Inlay  (in-la'X  v.t  pret  &  pp.  inlaid;  pfir. 
inlaying,  (in  and  lay.]  To  lay  or  iuaeft 
in ;  to  ornament  or  diversify  by  ioaenfaiK 
pearls,  precious  stones,  metala,  fine  wouda^ 
ivory,  (&c.,  in  a  groundwork  of  some  other 
materiaL 

Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold.    SMmJk, 

Inlay  (in-laO.  n.  Matter  or  pieces  ol  wood 
inlaid,  or  prepared  for  inlaying. 

The  sloping  of  the  moonlit  swmrd 

Was  damask -work  and  deep  iulay 

Of  braided  blooms  uninown.  which  crept 

Adown  to  where  the  waters  slept.     Tennymm, 

Inlayer  (in-l&'^rX  n.  The  person  who  fst- 
lays,  or  whose  occupation  it  is  to  inlay. 

Inlea^rae  (in-lSg'X  v- 1  [Prefix  in,  and 
league.]  To  ally  or  form  an  alliance  wltb; 
to  unite. 

With  a  willingness  inUnnte  onr  bk>od 

With  his.  for  purchase  of  fuU  growth  in  friendship. 

Inlet  (inlet), «,  [Something  lei  in.]  L  A 
passage  or  opening  by  which  an  Incloeed 

Slace  may  be  entered;  place  of  ingress;  en- 
ranee;  as.  the  senses  are  the  inlet*  of  ideas 
or  perceptions  into  the  mind. 

Doors  and  windows,  inlets  of  men  and  of  Hght.  I 
couple  together.  M'< 


2.  A  bay  or  recess  in  the  shore  of  the  sea,  or 
of  a  lake  or  large  river;  a  narrow  strip  of 
water  running  into  the  land;  a  creek:  a 
channel  '  Glaring  sand  and  isdets  lirigteL* 
Tennyson.— S.  Any  material  inserted  or  in- 
laid; inlay.    SinumnuU. 

Inletter  (in-let'Sr),  v.t  [Prefix  in,  and 
letter.)  To  engrave  with  lettors.    Felihatm. 

Inller  (in-li'ftrX  n.  In  geoL  a  p<ution  of  one 
formation  completely  surrounded  by  an- 
other formation  that  rests  upon  it:  opposed 
to  outlier. 

Inllghten(in-Ut'nX  v.f.  Same  as  iM^m. 

Inlist  (inlistOi    See  En  list. 

Inlock  (in-lokO.  v.t  [Prefix  in,  and  lock  ] 
To  lock  or  inclose  one  thing  within  another. 

Tnlnmlne  (in-liim'inX  v.t  Same  as  £nlm- 
mine. 

Inly  (inliX  a.  [Prep,  or  adv.  in.  and  4y.  ]  In- 
ternal; interior;  secret  'Didst  thoa  but 
know  the  inly  touch  of  love.'    Shak. 

In]y(in'iiX  adv.  Internally;  inwardly; within; 
in  the  heart ;  mentally;  secretly;  as,  to  be 
inly  pleased  or  grieved. 

Her  heart  with  joy  unwonted  infy  swdled.  SptHst*-. 

bunantle  (In-man'tlX  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and 
inarHle.]  To  enwrap,  as  in  a  mantle;  to  tOr- 
shroud. 

The  dewy  night  had  widi  her  frosty  «]i«de 
InmantledaSL  the  world.  C.  FUUher. 

Ikmiat6*(iii'm&tX  n.  [/n  or  inn  and  motv.l 
A  person  who  lodges  or  dwells  in  the  sama 
house  with  another:  one  who  occupies  any 
place:  often  used  of  the  occupants  of  boa- 
pitals,  asylums,  prisons,  9u:. 

So  spake  the  enemy  of  nuwkiDd.  inclos'd 

In  serpent,  intnatt  bad  I  Mtttom. 

Inmate  (in'm&tX  a.  Admitted  as  a  dweller 
in  the  same  place  of  residence:  residing  in 
a  place.    ' /nmate  guests.'   Milton    [Rare.) 

None  but  an  inmate  foe  could  force  us  out 

I>ryden. 

Inmesh  (in-meshO.  v.t  [Prefix  m.  and 
mesh.]  To  bring  within  or  involve  In 
meshes,  as  of  a  net 

Inmew  (in-mfiT*  ^-^  [Prefix  in,  and  nt^w.] 
To  inclose,  as  hi  a  mew  or  cage.  '  Inmns 
the  town  below.'    Beau.  &  Ft 

Inmost  (in'nidst),  a.  [A.  Sax.  innemis,  ta- 
nemest,  a  superlstlve  of  the  prep,  or  adv. 
in.  See  Hindmost.  1  Farthest  within ;  re- 
motest from  the  surface  or  external  part 

The  silent,  slow,  consuniinf;  ftrei. 

Which  cMi  my  inmost  vitAls  prey.        jiddtsom. 

Inn  (inX  A.  [A.  Sax.  mn,  inns,  a  chamber, 
a  house,  an  inn ;  IceL  inni,  a  house,  from 
inn,  within.  From  the  prep.  in.  See  I«.  1 
l.t  A  house;  a  dwelling;  hence,  habitation; 
residence;  abode. 

Therefore  with  me  re  may  take  up  yovr  imm 
For  thii  same  nignt.  Vrwjcr. 

2.  A  house  for  the  lodging  and  entertain- 
ment of  travellers. 


Where'er  hi«  fiuicy  bids  him 

In  e\-cry  tnn  he  finds  a  home.      It'.  C 

8.  In  England,  a  college  of  mnnidpal 
common  law  professors  and  students, 
below.  Inns  qf  Omrt—4.\  The  town 


Fate,  flir,  fat,  fiU;       m6,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       tube,  tub,  b«U;       oil,  pound;       <i,  8c  attune;     jr.  Sc  tiy. 
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dance  of  «  penon  of  auallty:  a  hotel;  m, 
Leioetter  Jnn. —Jniu  ttfChanctry,  colleges  in 
which  young  ttadeoU  formerly  began  their 
law  Btadiea.  Theae  are  now  occupied  chiefly 
by  attorney*,  solicitors,  Ac^Inm  <f  Court, 
colleges  or  corporate  societies  in  London, 
to  one  of  which  all  barristers  and  serjeanta- 
at-law  and  all  aspirants  to  these  dignities 
must  belong;  also,  the  buildings  belonging 
to  these  societies  in  which  the  members  of 
the  inns  dine  together,  and  barristers  hare 
their  chambera  Of  these  inns  there  are  four, 
the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Lin> 
coin's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn. 

Innt  (in),  v.%.  To  take  up  lodging;  to  lodge. 
MThere  do  yoa  inteiu)  to  mw  to-ni^htf     Addum- 

Ill]l,t  v.t  To  lodge  and  entertain.  Giauotr. 

mnata  (in-n&t'X  a-  (I^  itmatua,  from  in- 
naseor,  to  be  bom  in— in.  in.  and  ruuwr,  to 
be  bom. J  L  Inborn;  native;  natural  — 
2.  Derived  from  the  constitution  of  the 
mind,  as  opposed  to  being  derived  from  ex- 
perience; as.  itinate  ideas.  -S.  In  bot.  grow- 
ing upon  anything  by  one  end.  as  an  anther 
which  is  joined  by  its  base  to  the  fllamenl 

Innate  {in-nkV),  v.t  To  bring  or  call  into 
existence;  to  Inform.  'The  flrrt  imuUing 
cause.'    Mwrwton.    [K$rt.] 

Innatedt  (in'nit-edX  a.    Innate;  Inbofn. 

la  the  tni«  regard  of  dtose  irmtUtd  rirtuc*.  and 
Ikir  partt.  which  fO  strive  to  esprets  thenueltres  in 
you.  I  am  resolved  to  entertain  fou  to  the  best  of  ay 
unworthy  power.  A  ymutn. 

Tnnattfy  (in-nitliX  odo.  In  an  innate  man- 
ner. 

TnmtcmoM  Onn4f nea),  n.  The q«aUtgr  of 
being  innate. 

Innailvet  (in-n&f  ivX  ••  NatiTc  or  natoraL 
'  His  tawoteM  port     Chamnan. 

InnavigaUa  (m'na'v^M^*^)•  '•  [Prefix  <n. 
not.  and  navi^oMe.]  That  cannot  be  navi- 
gated; impasMble  by  ships  or  veasela.  '  The 
%nnat!%gahU  lake.'    Drmn, 

Innavlfattly  (in-na'v^^a-bliX  oda.  So  m 
not  to  oenavigable. 

Inne,t  prwp.    In.    Chauetr. 

Inna,tln,t«.  A  home;  habltatioB;  lodg- 
ing.    Chaucer;  Spen$er. 

Inner  (in'to),  a.  [A.  Sax.  nuura,  compsr. 
foran  from  in.]  L  Interior;  farther  inward 
than  something  else;  aa.  an  uiner  chamber; 
the  ifmer  court  of  a  temple  or  palace.— 2.  In- 
terior; internal;  not  outward;  aa.  to  refresh 
the  inner  man.  Sometimes,  in  this  sense, 
applied  to  the  spiritnal  part  of  man's  nature. 

TWs  attmcts  the  soul. 
Governs  the  iWn/r  man,  the  nobler  part.    MUfiam. 

8.  Not  obvious;  dark;  eaoteric;  as.  an  <imer 
meaning.— /nn«r  House,  the  name  given  to 
the  chambers  In  which  the  first  and  second 
divisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  hold  their 
sittings  in  Bdinburgh;  applied  also  to  the 
divisions  themselves,  and  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Onter  House,  in  which  the 
lords  ordinary  sit  to  hear  motions  and 
causes.  All  causes  commencing  in  the  Court 
of  Session  in  regular  form,  by  summons, 
letters  of  smpenslon,  or  advocation,  reach 
the  Inner  House  after  paMing  through  the 
Outer  House. 

Innerestyt  «■  wnpert.    Inmost    Chaueer. 

Innerlyt  (in'4r-ll),  a<fv.    More  within. 

InneimOlt  (in'Ar-mfiat).  a.  Farthest  In- 
ward; most  remote  from  the  outward  part 

Inner-ldAte(in'te-p1&tX  n.  in  artA.  the 
wall -plate  in  a  double-plated  roof,  which 
lies  nearest  Uie  centre  of  the  roof,  the  other, 
or  outer -plate,  having  its  side  nearer  the 
outer  surnice  of  the  vralL 

Inner-poit  (in'6r-pdst).  n.  In  Aip-buUding, 
a  piece  brought  on  at  the  fore-eide  of  the 
main-post,  and  generally  continued  as  high 
as  the  wing-traittom,  to  seat  the  other  tran- 
soms upon. 

bmeXHMinnre  (ln%r-skwif^  n.  The  edges 
forming  the  internal  right  angle  of  a  car- 
penter's square. 

InnerratlonOn-nArv-i'shonXn.  [FreflxM, 
not,  andnaiw]    A  state  of  nervelessneea. 

Innervation  (inn«rv-i'shon).  n.  [See  IR- 
MKRTS.  ]  1.  Act  of  innerving  or  strengthen- 
ing. —2.  In  phytiol.  the  prt^erties  or  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system ;  the  nervous 
influence  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
life:  a  special  activity  exerted  in  any  part 
of  the  nervous  ^rstem. 

Innerre  (ln-n«rv'X  v.t.  tPreflx  in,  and 
nerve.  ]  To  give  nerve  to;  to  invigorate;  to 
atretigthen. 

''^«!^'^*4ftT  (inliAld-teX  n.  1.  A  person  who 
keeps  an  inn  or  house  for  the  entertainment 
of  travellcTs;  an  innkeeper;  a  tavemer.  'imi- 
AoM«r«  and  victuallers.'  ^eon.— 1 1  An in- 
hahitant    Speneer. 


Inning  (in'ingX  n.  1.  The  ingathering  of 
grain.— S.  pL  (a)  in  a^idtet,  the  time  or  turn 
for  using  the  bat,  whether  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  player  or  of  a  side.  '  All-Muggle- 
ton  had  the  first  tnntiyr'  Diekene.  Hence— 
/Ui.  the  term  a  i>erson  Is  in  office  or  the  like. 
(6)  Lands  recovered  ttotn  the  sea. 

Innll  (in'nisX  n.  Another  form  of  JSnnit 
(which  seeX 

Innltency  (tn-nf  ten-aO,  n.  {Trom  L  tnnitor, 
to  lean  upon— in,  on,  and  nitor,  to  lean.] 
A  resting  upon;  pressure.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

innlzlont  (tn-nilrshonX  n.  [From  L  innitor, 
innixue,  to  lean  or  rest  upon— m,  and  tit'f or. 
to  depend,  rely.]  Incumbency;  a  resting 
upon.    Derham, 

Innkeeper  (Inlcdp-^X  ^-  The  keeper  of  an 
inn ;  an  innnolder ;  a  tavemer.  'The  red- 
nose  innkeeper  at  Daventry.'    Shak. 

Innocence  (in'n6-sens),  n.  [Pr.,  from  L.  in- 
noeentia,  from  innocene,  innoeentie,  harm- 
less—sn,  not  and  noeene,  ppr.  of  noeeo.  to 
hurt,  from  root  of  neeo,  to  kUl;  nox,  night] 

1.  Properlv.  freedom  from  any  quality  that 
can  injure;  innoxiousness;  harmlessness;  as, 
the  innocence  of  a  medicine  which  can  do  no 
harm.— S.  In  a  moral  sense,  freedom  from 
crime,  sin,  or  guilt;  untainted  purity  of 
heart  and  Ufe;  unimpaired  integrity. 

Enjoyment  kft  nothinf;  to  ask — mmteemir  left  no- 
thing  to  fear.  y^/mscn. 

8.  Freedom  from  the  guOt  of  a  particular 
sin  or  crime.  —4.  Simplicity:  mental  imbe- 
cility: ignorance.  Shak.  —  h.  T^e  state  of 
being  lawfully  conveyed  to  a  belligerent  or 
of  not  being  contraband  of  war;  as.  the  in- 
nocence of  a  carso  or  of  any  merchandise. 

Innocence  t  (iirn6-sen-eiX  n.  Same  as  In- 
nocence.   Shak. 

Innocent  (in'n6-sentX  a.  XL-  innocene,  inno- 
eentie, hxtmlew^.  See  Inkockhce.]  1.  Pro- 
perly, not  noxious;  not  producing  injury; 
free  from  Qualities  that  can  injure;  harm- 
less; innoxious;  aa,  an  innocent  medicine  or 
remedy. —2.  Free  from  guilt;  not  having 
done  wrong  or  violated  any  law;  not  tainted 
with  sin;  pure;  upriffht  *The  aidless  inno- 
cent lady,  nis  wiuied  prer.'  Jfitton.— 8.  Free 
from  the  guilt  of  a  parUcular  crime  or  evil 
action;  as,  a  man  is  innocent  of  the  crime 
charged  in  the  indictment— 4.  Lawful:  per- 
mitted; as.  an  innocent  trade.— 6.  Imbe- 
cile: idiotic  —6.  Not  contraband  of  war;  not 
subject  to  forfeiture;  as.  innoeeiU  goods 
carried  to  a  belligerent  nation.— Syx.  Harm- 
less, innoxious.  Inoffensive,  guiltless,  spot- 
less, immaculate,  sinless,  pure,  unblamable, 
blameless,  faultless. 

Innocent  (in'nd-sentX  n.  i.  One  free  from 
guilt  or  harm;  an  innocent  person. 

Also  in  thy  slUrts  is  found  the  blood  of  the  soub  of 
ttie  poor  iHMtetmts.  }tx.  iL  34. 

2.  A  natural;  a  simpleton;  an  idiot 

There  be  three  kinds  of  fool,  mark  this  note,  gentle* 
men.  Mark  it.  and  understand  it.  ...  An  twwwwf. 
a  knanre-fool,  a  fool  politick.  Btm$t.  A*  ft 

^Maeeacre  or  tknighter  qf  (he  innoeente, 
(a)  the  murder  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem 
by  Herod,  as  recorded  in  Mat.  ii.  16.  (6)  In 
pariiafnentory  riang,  the  abandonment  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  parliamentary  session, 
of  the  bills  Introduced  by  government  that 
are  not  suflSdently  advanced  to  pass  during 
that  session. 

Innocently  (in'o^wnt-II),  ode.  In  an  inno- 
cent manner;  harmleasly;  guilelessly. 

Innooenfs-day  (in'n6-sents-djiX  ^  A 
church  festival  celebrated  on  the  88th  of 
December,  in  commemoration  of  the  infants 
murdered  by  Herod. 

Innoooa  (in-nok'fi-aX  n.  pi.  [L. .  pL  neut  of 
tnnocuiM.  innocent]  One  of  the  three  sec- 
tions into  which  the  colubrine  snakes  are 
divided,  according  aa  they  are  venomous  or 
otherwise,  the  other  two  sections  being  the 
Suspecta  and  Venenoaa.  In  this  section  the 
superior  maxilUe  are  provided  with  solid 
teeth  only,  and  there  are  no  fangs.  It  com- 
prises the  common  ringed  snake  of  Britain 
and  the  boas  and  pythons  of  warm  climates. 

Innoenitsr  (In-nok-fi'i-tiX  n.  The  state  of 
being  innocuoiu;  harmlessness. 

Innoeoona  (in-nok^-us).  a.  [L.  tn7u>cuti«— 
in,  not  And  noetna.  hurtful,  from  noeeo,  to 
hurt]  Harmless;  producing  no  iU  effect; 
innocent ;  as,  certain  poisons  used  as  medi- 
cines in  small  quantities  prove  not  only 
tnnocwotw.  but  beneficial. 

InnoCBOafllF  (in-nok'u-us-IiXo^fo-  In  an  In- 
nocuous manner;  without  harm:  without 
injurious  effecta  'Where  the  salt  sea  iih- 
noeuouely  breaks.'    Wordsworth. 

Tnnnmrnimeei  (in-nok'a-us-nea).  »i.  The 
Slate  or  quality  of  being  innocuous ;  harm- 


lessness; the  quality  of  being  desti  tu  te  of  mis- 
chievous properties  or  effects.  Sir  K.  Digby, 
Innod&tet  (iu'nd-d&tX  v.t  pret.  iV:  pp.  in- 
nodated;  ppr.  innodatina.  [L.  iti,  in,  and 
nodus,  a  knot.]  To  bind  up  or  include,  aa 
in  a  knot 

Those  which  shall  do  the  contmry,  we  do  iMn»d»it* 
with  the  like  sentence  of  anathema.  Fuil^r 

Innomlnable (in-nom'inablX  a.  [L.  inno- 
v\i%\abHis^in,  not,  and  nominabilie,  Umt 
may  be  named,  from  nomitw,  to  name,  from 
noTNen,  a  name.]    Not  tu  be  named. 

Innomlnata  (in-nom'in-a^'ta).  n.  [L.,  feni. 
sing,  of  tnnofninattu,  nameless.  See  IMMO- 
MINATB.]  In  a/iaf.  the  innoniinnta  arte- 
ria,  that  is,  the  branch  given  off  to  the  right 
bv  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  8ul)8equently 
divides  into  the  right  carotid  and  right  sub- 
clavian arteries. 

Innominate  (in-nom'in-fttX  a.  [L.  innomi- 
natu*—ir\,  not,  and  nomlixatue,  named,  pp. 
of  nomino,  to  name,  from  notn^n,  a  name.] 
Havinff  no  name;  auonvmous. 

Inntmunatnm  (in-nom'in-&"tumXa.  [L  See 
Innominate.]  In  anat.  each  of  the  lower 
bones  of  the  pelvis  is  called  os  innomina- 
tum,  because  the  three  bones  of  which  it  is 
originally  formed—  viz.  the  ischium,  ilium, 
and  the  os  pubis— grow  together  and  form 
one  complete  bone,  which  is  thus  left  name- 
less. 

Innovate  (in'n6-v&tX  v.t.  pret.  ^  pp.  inno- 
vated; ppr.  innovatn^.  [L.  innovo,  t'tmo- 
vafum,  to  renew— in,  intens.,  and  novo, 
to  make  new,  from  novtie,  new.]  1.  To 
change  or  alter  by  introducing  something 
new. 

From  his  attempts  npon  the  civil  power,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  inHPvate  God's  worship.  Stttk. 

2.  To  bring  in  by  way  of  something  new. 

Every  moment  alters  what  is  done. 
And  inntvaUs  some  act  till  then  unknown.  Dryden. 

\Innowxte,  v.t.  is  now  scarcely  used.] 
Innovate  <in'n6-vat),  v.i.  To  introduce  no- 
velties; to  make  changes  in  anything  estab- 
lished: vdth  vn  or  in;  as,  it  is  often  dauser- 
ous  to  inmavaie  on  the  customs  of  a  nation. 
'  To  innovate  in  public  forms  of  worship.' 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Innoyauon  On-ii^v&'shon),  n.  [L.  innoiM»- 
tio,  innovationis,  from  inuovo  See  INNO- 
VATE.] 1.  The  act  of  Innovating.  —  2.  Change 
made  by  the  introduction  of  souietliing  new; 
diange  in  established  laws,  customs,  rites, 
orpractices. 

The  kive  of  things  ande&t  doth  ar^ue  stayedness ; 
but  levity  and  want  of  experience  makcth  apt  unto 
imnemtOtoiu.  Hooker. 

8.  In  Scots  law,  a  technical  expression  siff- 
nifying  the  exchange,  with  the  creditors 
consent,  of  one  obligation  for  another,  so  as 
to  make  the  second  obligation  come  in  the 
place  of  Uie  first  and  be  the  only  subsisting 
obligation  against  the  debtor,  both  the  ori- 
ginu  obligants  remaining  the  same.  Called 
often  Novation.— A.  In  hot.  a  young  slioot 
which  has  not  completed  its  growth:  espe- 
cifdly  applied  to  the  yoimg  shoots  of  mosses. 

Innovationlst  (in-nd-v&'shon-ist),  n.  One 
who  favours  or  introduces  innovations. 

Innovative  ( in'nd-v&t-ivX  a.  Introducing 
or  tending  to  introduce  mnovatlons;  cliar- 
acterixed  by  innovations.  Fitiedward  Hall 

Innovator  (in'n6-v&t-«rX  n.  One  who  inno- 
vates; an  introducer  of  changes. 

Time  is  the  greatest  innovator.      Bacon. 
He  was  an  inntvator  by  virtue  of  rejecting  inno- 
vations. DtQutHcty. 

Innoxlong  (in-nok'shusX  a.  [L.  innocrtta— 
in,  not  and  noxiue,  hurtful,  from  nocw, 
to  hurt]  1.  Free  from  mischievous  quali- 
ties; innocent;  harmless;  as,  an  innoaiotu 
drug. 

Innoxious  flames  are  often  seen  on  the  hair  of  men's 
heads  and  on  horses'  manes.  Sir  K.  Digby. 

2.t  Free  from  crime;  pure;  innocent 

Strant^er  to  civil  and  reliifious  ra^c, 
The  good  man  walked  innoxious  through  his  age. 

Pope. 

Tfivi^-rtA^aiy  ( in-nok'shus-li ),  adv.  In  an 
innoxious  manner;  harmlessly. 

InnozlOOgnen  (in-nok'shus-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  innoxious;  harm- 
lessness. '  The  danger  or  the  inrwfxumtsneee 
of  any  and  every  manuscript.'  yiia*  Burne^. 

InnuhflOUS  (In-nQ'bil-usX  a.  [L.  innubilu, 
cloudless— in,  not,  and  nubUa,  a  cluud.) 
Free  from  clouds;  clear.    Blount    [Hare.] 

Innuendo  (in-nd-en'dOX  n.  fl'^rom  L.  tnnuo, 

to  give  a  nod— in,  and  root  ntt.  to  nod,  seen 

in  nutue,  nuto,  abnuo.  Or.  neu6,  to  nod.] 

1.  An  oblique  hint;  a  remote  intimation  or 

reference  to  a  person  or  thing  not  named. 

Mercury  ■  .  .  owns  It  a  marriage  by  an  innuttido. 

Dryd4M. 

1  In  low,  a  word  formerly  used  in  Latin 
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pleadloffB,  and  now,  in  the  present  Enslish 
forms,  to  point  out  tlie  person  or  thing 
meant  or  referred  to  bv  a  pronoun;  as,  he 
(innuendo  the  plaintiff,  that  is,  meaning 
the  plaintiff)  did  so  and  so. 

Innuent  (in'nii-ent),  a.  [L.  innttens,  innu- 
antit,  ppr.  of  innuo.  See  Innuendo.]  Con- 
veying a  hint;  insinuating;  significant 

Innnl^n.  [Eskimo.]  The  people:  the  name 

by  which  the  Eskimo  call  themselves. 

The  Eskimo  do  not  speak  of  themselves  by  the 
name  so  commonly  given  them  by  forci^ers,  but 
simply  and  proudly  as  Innuit,  that  is. '  the  people,' 
as  though  they  were  the  only  people  on  the  face  of 
the  eartn.  Quart.  Rtv. 

Innumerability.  Inimmerablenoss  (in- 
ntt'mdr-a-bil''i-ti,in-n&'m6r-a-bl-nes),n.  state 
of  being  innumerable. 

Innumerable  (in-na'mdr-a-bl),  a.  [L.  tnfMi- 
fiMrodi^is— prefix  in,  not,  ana  numtrabUU, 
that  can  be  numbered,  from  numero^  to 
number.  See  Numbrr.]  Not  to  be  count- 
ed; that  cannot  be  enumerated  or  numbered 
for  multitude:  hence,  indefinitely,  very  nu- 
merous; countless. 


Cover  me,  ye  pines  1 
umtrabte  boufrhs 
Hide  me,  where  I  may  never  see  them  more  t 


Ye  cedars,  with  innumerabte  bouo 


Milton. 

Syn.  Countless,  numberless,  unnumbered. 

Innumerably  (in-na'm6r-a-bliX  adv.  With- 
out number. 

Innumeroul  (in-nu'mte-us),  a.  [L  innu- 
mertUf  countless— in,  not,  and  numenu, 
number.]  Too  many  to  be  counted  or  num- 
bered; innumerable.  'This  close  dungeon 
of  mnumerous  boughs. '    MUton. 

The  palpitatini?  angel  in  his  flesh 

ThriUs  mly  witn  consenting  fellowship 

To  those  ittHumtrom  spirits  who  sun  themselves 

Outside  of  time.  E.  B.  Browning. 

Innutrition  (in-nfi-tri'shon),  n.  [Prefix  in^ 
not,  and  nutr\tiim.\  Want  of  nutrition; 
failure  of  nourishment. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  belief  expressed 
by  Wolff  in  a  direct  connection  between  fructuication 
and  innutrition,  is  Justified  inductively  by  many  facts 
of  many  kinds.  H.  Spencer. 

InnutrltiOUS  (in-nfi-tri'shus),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  nutntiaui.'X  Not  nutritious;  not 
supplying  nourishment;  not  nourishing. 

Innutrltive  (in-n&'tritiv).  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  nutrititw.]    Not  nourishing. 

Inobedlenoet  (in-d-bd'di-ens),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  ofttfdi^nM.]  Disobedience;  neglect 
of  obedience.  '  Inobedienee  to  this  call  of 
Christ.'    Bp.  BedeU. 

Inobedlentt  (in-d-b^di-ent).  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  obedient  ]  Not  yielding  obedience; 
nM[lecting  to  obey. 

InoDservable  (in-ob-zdrv'a-blX  o.  [Prefix 
in.  not,  and  observable.]  That  cannot  be 
seen,  perceived,  or  observed. 

mobeervanoe  (in-ob-sdrv'ans),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  observance.]  Want  of  observ- 
ance; neglect  of  observing;  disobedience. 
*  Drowsy  inobservanee  and  carelessness.' 
Barrow. 

Inobservant  (in-ob-z^rv'ant),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  observant  ]  Not  taking  notice;  not 
quick  or  keen  in  observation;  heedless. 

Inob8ervation(in-ob'xArv-&''shon},n.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  observation,]  Neglect  or 
want  of  observation. 

These  writers  are  in  all  this  guilty  of  the  most 
shameful  inodtservatioM.  ShucJ^ord. 

mobtruflive  (in-ob-trtKsiv),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  abtrusive.]  Not  obtmnve.  CMe- 
ridge.  See  Unobtrusivb,  which  is  most 
used. 

InobtruslTQly  (in-ob-triKsiv-liX  adv.  Un- 
obtrusively. 

InobtruBlveneM  (in-ob-tri^siv-nesX  n.  The 
quali^  of  being  not  obtrusive. 

Inooarpln  n-nd-kAr'pinX  n.  A  red  colouring 
matter  contained  in  the  Juice  of  Inocarpua 
sdulis,  a  tree  growing  in  Tahiti 

Inooonpation(in-ok'ka-p&''8honXn.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  occupation.]  Want  of  occupa- 
tion.   Sydney  Smith. 

Inooeramus  (l-nd-se'ra-musX  n.  [Or.  is, 
inos,  a  fibre,  and  keramos,  a  tile,  shell.]  A 
mollusc  only  known  in  a  fossil  state,  re- 
sembling in  its  general  i4>pearance  the  Os- 
but  more  nearly  the  genus  Oryphroa. 
It  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  cretaceous 
formation  in  Europe,  America,  and  India. 

Inoonlable  (in-ora-la-blX  a.  l.  That  may 
be  inoculated.— 2.  That  may  communicate 
disease  by  inoculation. 

Inooular  (in-ok'Q-ldrX  a.  In  entom.  a  term 
applied  to  the  antennas  of  insects  when  in- 
serted in  the  angle  of  the  eye 

Inoculate  (in-ok'a-l&tX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  in- 
oetUated;  ppr.  inoculating.  [L.  inoeulo,  in- 
ceulatum,  to  ingraft  an  eye  or  bud  of  one 


tree  into  another— in,  into,  and  oeuius,  an 
eye.]  1.  To  bud ;  to  periorm  the  operation 
of  budding  upon;  to  uisert,  as  the  bud  of  a 
tree  or  plant  in  another  tree  or  plant,  for 
the  purpose  of  growth  on  the  new  stock;  as, 
to  inoculate  a  stock  with  a  foreign  bud. — 
2.  In  med.  to  communicate  a  diMase  to  a 
person  by  introducing  infectious  matter  into 
his  blood,  generally  by  puncturing  the  skin; 
as,  to  inoetdate  a  person  with  the  matter  of 
small-pox  or  cow-pox ;  hence,  generally,  to 
infect,  to  contaminate. 

The  foulest  vices  were  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  gods,  and  the  holiest  ceremonies  were  inocu- 
toted  with  impurity  and  sensuality.      y.  A.  Froude. 

Inoculate  (in-ok'a-latX  v.i.  To  propagate 
by  budding;  to  practise  inoculation. 

Inoculation  (in-ok'n-la^'shonX  n.  [L.  inocu- 
latio,  inoculationis,  from  inoeulo.  See  In- 
oculate.] 1.  The  act  or  practice  of  insert- 
ing buds  of  one  plant  under  the  bark  of 
another  for  propagation.— 2.  In  med  the 
act  or  practice  of  communicating  a  disease 
to  a  person  in  health  by  introducing  through 

Suncture  contagious  matter  into  his  blood; 
He  introduction  of  a  specific  animal  poison 
into  the  blood  by  puncture  or  through  con- 
tact with  a  wounded  surface ;  as,  inocula- 
tion with  the  small-pox;  inoculation  with 
the  poison  of  glanders.  In  medical  prac- 
tice inoculation  has  been  limited  chiefly  to 
the  communication  of  the  small-pox,  with 
the  intention  of  preventing  a  subsequent 
attack  of  small-pox  of  a  severer  type,  but 
this  is  now  ill^al  in  Britain,  vaccination 
being  used  instead.  See  Vaccination.— 
InoadaUon  qf  gtase  Iwnds,  in  agri.  a  pro- 
cess which  consists  in  preparing  the  soil 
as  if  it  were  to  be  sown  down  wiUi  grass 
seeds,  but  covering  it  first  with  small  frag- 
ments of  turf  taken  from  the  best  old  pas- 
ture land,  after  which  grass  seeds  mixed 
with  clover  are  scattered  over  the  surface, 
and  the  field  is  rolled  topress  down  the  turf 
and  press  in  the  seeds,  llie  design  is  to  pro- 
duce a  luxuriant  crop  of  grass. 

Inoculator  (in-ok'fi-l&t-^r),  n.  A  person 
who  inoculates;  one  who  propagates  plants 
or  diseases  by  inoculation. 

Inodlate  t  (in-d'di-atX  vX.  [L.  in,  into,  and 
odiiim,  hatred.]    To  make  hatefui. 

The  andenter  members  of  her  communion  .  .  . 
have  been  of  late  represented,  or  rather  reprobated, 
under  the  inodiatinjg  character  of  high  churchmen. 

South. 

Inodorate  (In-d'ddr-at),  a.  [Prefix  iii.  not, 
and  odMuie.  ]    Having  no  scent  or  odour. 

Inodoroul  (tn-d'ddr-usX  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  odorous.]  Wanting  scent;  havii^  no 
smell. 

The  white  of  an  ^g  is  ...  an  inodorous  liauor. 

Arbutknot. 

InodoroUBneSB  (in-d'ddr-us-nesX  91.  The 
state  or  ouality  of  being  inodorous;  ab- 
sence of  odour. 

Inoffensive  (in-of-fens'ivX  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  offensive.]  L  Giving  no  offence  or  pro- 
vocation; causli^  no  uneasiness  or  disturb- 
ance; as.  an  inoffensive  man;  an  inoffensive 
answer;  an  inoffensive  appearance  or  sight 
2.  Harmless;  doing  no  injury  or  mischief. 

Thy  inojffineive  satires  never  bite.       Dryden. 

8.  Not  obstructing;  presenting  no  hinder- 

ance.    [Rare  and  poetical] 

From  hence  a  passage  broad. 
Smooth,  easy,  inoffensive,  down  to  helL     Miiton. 

InoflRuuively  (in-of-fens'iv-liX  adv.    In  an 

inoffensive  manner;  without  giving  offence; 

without  harm;  in  a  manner  not  to  offend 
Inofl)Bn8iveneM(in-of-fens'iv-nes).n.  Harm- 

lessness;  the  quality  of  being  inoffensive  or 

not  offensive. 
What  is  the  ground  of  this  their  pretended  inoffen- 

sivenessf  B/.  Nat/. 

Inofficial  Hn-of-fl'shal),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  oJleiaL]  Not  official;  not  proceeding 
from  the  proper  officer;  not  clothed  with 
the  usual  forms  of  authority,  or  not  done  in 
an  official  character ;  as,  an  ino^l^ioZ  com- 
munication; ino^eioj  intelligence. 

Pinckney  and  Marshall  would  not  make  in^cidt 
visits  to  discuss  official  business.  Picltertn£. 

Inoffidally  (in-of-fi'shal-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
official manner;  without  the  usual  forms, 
or  not  in  the  official  character. 

Inoffldoue  (in-of-fi'shus).  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  q^lciotu.]  Regardless  of  natural  obli- 
gation; contrary  to  or  not  in  accordance 
with  duty. 

Let  not  a  father  hope  to  exctise  an  inofficious  dis- 
position of  his  fortune,  by  alleging  that  every  man 
may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  PiUey. 

Up.  thou  tame  river,  wake. 
And  from  thv  liauid  limbs  this  slumber  shake: 
Thoo  drown  St  tiiyself  in  imuficious  sleep. 

B.  jFonson. 


[In  second  extract  periiaps  =  It  im^doee, 

uncivil,  inattentive.]— /nq^i«ioiaCe<fafii«iU. 

in  lauf,  a  will  contrary  to  a  parent's  natnnl 

duty,  by  which  a  child  is  unjustly  deprived 

of  its  inheritance. 
Inolite  (in'o-litX  n.    In  mineral  carbonate 

of  lime;  calcite. 
Inoperationt  (in-o'pe-r&'^shonXn.  [LiMoc- 

ror,  to  effect— in,  on,  and  operor,  to  won.] 

Agency;  influence. 

A  true  temper  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  estate  ef 
the  soul  upon  good  grounds  can  never  be  attained 
without  the  ino/eranon  of  that  Holy  Spirit  Croai 
whom  every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect  pviiup,  pro- 
ceedeth.  Bp.  HmlL 

Inoperative  (in-o'pe-rat-ivX  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  operative.]  Not  operative;  not  ac- 
tive; having  no  operation;  producing  no 
effect;  as,  laws  rendered  xnopetaltiee  by  ne- 
glect; inoperative  remedies. 

The  processes  bv  which  'mouse'  was  changed  into 
*  mice.'  and '  q>eak  into '  spoke '  are  now  iMOferatne. 

Latttam. 

Inopercular  <in-d-p6r1cfl-16rX  a.  rLtn.not, 
and  operculum,  a  lid.]  In  cancK.  a  term 
applied  to  certain  univalve  shells,  as  having 
no  operculum  or  lid. 

Inoperoulata(in-6-p«r1ca-la''taXn.p<.  [Set 
INOPERCULAR.]  The  division  of  pulmonate 
gasteropoda  in  which  there  is  no  shelly  or 
homy  plate  (operculum)  by  which  the  shell- 
aperture  is  closed  when  the  animal  is  with- 
drawn within  it 

Inopinablet  (in-oi/in-a-blX  a.  [L.  inopino- 
bil\»—\n,  not,  and  opinar,  to  suppose,  ex- 
pect]   J^Tot  to  be  expected.    LatMier. 

Inoplnate  t  (in-o'pin-&tX  a-    ^  inoptnolw , 
not  expected— in,  not,  and  opinatue,  sup- 
posed, imagined,  from  opinor,  to  supposes] 
Unexpected.    '  Casuall  and  inopvnoAs  cases. 
Tim^s  Storehouse  (quoted  by  LatbaroX 

Inopportune  (in-oi/por-t&nx  &  (Prefix  in, 
no^  and  opportune;  L.  inopportunua.  See 
Opportunk.]  Not  opportune;  inconvenient; 
unseasonable.  '  No  visit  could  have  been 
more  inopportune.'    Hook, 

Inopportunely  (in-op'por-tfin-liX  ad9.  In 
an  inopportune  manner;  unseasonably;  at 
an  inconvenient  time. 

Inoi^ortunlty  (in-op'por-tto''i.ti),  n,  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  opportunity.  ]  Want  of  oppor- 
tunity; unseasonableneas.    [Bare.] 

Inoppressive  (in-op-preslvX  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  oppressive.]  Not  oppreadve;  not 
burdensome. 

Inopulent  (in-op^-lentX  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
ana  <mulent.]  Not  opulent;  not  wealthy; 
not  affluent  or  rich. 

Inordina(r^  (in-or'din-a-Bi).  n.  [Ftora  inor- 
dinate.]  Deviation  from  order  or  rule  pre- 
scribed ;  irregularity ;  disorder ;  excess  or 
want  of  moderation;  as,  the  inordinaey  of 
desire  or  other  passion.  'Inordinaey  and 
immorality  of  mind.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

Inordinate  (in-or'din-itX  a.  {L.  inordinatus 
—in,  not,  and  ordinaCtit,  well-ordered,  or- 
deriy,  from  ordino,  to  regulate,  from  ordo, 
ordinis,  a  regular  series.]  Irregular;  dis- 
orderly; excessive;  immoderate;  not  limited 
to  rules  prescribed  or  to  usual  bounds;  as. 
an  inordintUe  love  of  the  worid;  inordtiuU* 
desire  of  fame,  '/nordinate  vanity.*  Burks, 

Inordinately  (in-or^din-ftt-liX  adv.  In  an 
inordinate  manner;  irregulaxiy;  excessively; 
immoderately. 

As  soon  as  a  man  desires  anything  inordomS^, 
he  is  presently  disquieted  in  hitnself.     yer.  T^pior. 

Inoidlnateneee(in-oi'din4it«eaXnw  Devia- 
tion from  order;  excess;  want  of  modera* 
tion;  inordinaey;  intemperance  in  desirs  or 
other  passion. 

Inordination  Qn-or-din-i'shonX  n.  [L.  m- 
ordinatio,  inorainationis,  disorder,  £rora  in- 
ordinatu*.  SeelMOitDiNATB.]  Irregularity; 
deviation  fropi  rule  or  right. 

Every  inordination  of  religioo  that  Is  not  ia  de- 
fect, is  properly  called  saperttitioa.      yer.  Tmytor, 

Inorganic  <in-or-gan'ikX  a.  [Prefix  in,  not 
and  txraanic.  ]  Devoid  of  organs;  not  formed 
with  the  organs  or  instruments  of  life ;  as. 
the  inarganxc  matter  that  forms  the  earth's 
surface.— inoryanie  6odiM  are  such  as  have 
no  oiigans.  as  minerals. 

/«i#»v»«^c  substances  never  live.  Chemicaly.  they 
may  be  simple  or  compound,  such  conbinatioM 
usually  fortning  binary  or  ternary  com  (rounds.  Their 
physical  condition  may  be  solid,  Auid.  or  gaseoos; 
but  they  are  homogeneous  in  texture,  that  is.  any  de- 
tached  portion  elactly  resembles  the  remamder  \» 
composition  and  properties.     They  may  («  aaur- 

Khous,  without  distinct  forms ;  or  crysiaifme.  th<u  ta. 
aving  distinct  eeoroetrical  forms,  bounded  by  pUne 
surfaces  which  nave  a  definite  relation  to  each  other. 
They  increase  by  the  addition  of  like  particlts  to 
their  surface,  which  b  termed  accretion  or  Juxtapo- 
sition. Their  atoms  are  at  rest,  unle^  set  m  modoa 
by  some  physical  force  acting  from  without :  they  ini- 
tiate no  change  or  motion.  Madam 
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-Inorganie  ehemutry,  the  chemiitry  of  the 

eleroeute  other  than  cmrbon.    See  Chimis- 

T»T. 

InorgailiOAl(iii-of^8>n'ik-«IXa.    Inornnla 
morfmnioally  (ln-orH(ftnlka]*li),adp.  with- 
out orguu  or  organluitioii. 
Inonmnll/t  (tn-or-gmn'ltiX  "•    The  qomlity 

or  state  of  being  Inoroanlc.    '  The  inorffan- 

Uy  of  the  souL*    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Inorganlation  (lnor'gan-ix-&''ihon).  n. 

The  state  of  being  Inoiganlied ;  absence  of 

organisation. 
InorganlMd  (In-or'gan-Isd).  a.    Not  having 

organic  structure;  void  of  organs,  as  earths, 

metals,  or  other  minerals. 
InortllOgrapliy  (In-or-thog'ra-A).  n.  [Preflx 

in,  not,  and  orthography  ]  A  deviation  from 

correct  orthography.    Feltham, 
InotoalAta  (in-os1cAUt).  v.l    (L.  in.  and 

oteuior,  oeeuM^iu,  to  klsa  See  Osculatioh.  ] 

1.  In  anat  to  unite  by  apposition  ur  con- 
tact; to  unite,  as  two  vessels  at  their  ex- 
tremities; to  anastomose;  as,  one  vein  or 
artery  ino§eulaies  with  another ;  a  vein  in- 
c$eulaU$  with  an  artery.  Hence,  said  of  any 
channels  or  passages  running  Uie  one  Into 
the  other.  '  Drear,  dark,  tnoseulotififfhmes.' 
CraM«.  — 2.  To  run  Into  one  another;  to 
form  the  complements  of  each  other. 

The  Mvcral  moothly  dimions  of  the  Journal  may 
iM0tct$iau,  but  not  the  several  volomcv  D*  Qutn€^. 

InotoalAta  (in-os1cQ-UtX  «•'•  pret.  &  pp. 
inooeukkUd ;  ppr.  i»ho$ciuaUng.  To  unlie, 
as  two  vessels  in  an  animal  body.  'Into 
which  (arteries)  are  ino$eulaUd  other  ves- 
selSw*    Berkeley. 

^ff*^lfttlftH  ( In-oslcQ-U^shon).  n.  1.  The 
union  of  two  vessels  of  an  animal  body  at 
their  extremities,  or  by  contact  and  perfor- 
ation of  their  sides,  by  means  of  which  a 
communication  is  maintained,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  fluids  is  carried  on;  anastomosis. 

2.  An  Incorporating  or  ■f**ni1*t*"g  union;  a 
blending. 

InodO  (io*o«1kX  a-  [Or.  it,  inos,  force, 
nerve,  muscle,  fibre.]  In  ehem.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  an  acid  found  in  the  mother-liquor 
of  the  preparation  of  creatine  from  flesh- 
Ittice.  It  is  uncrystallixable,  easily  soluble 
In  water,  and  has  a  very  agreeable  flavour 
of  broth. 

Uuwlte  (In'os-ItX  ^  [See  Iiiosia]  (C«HuO«.) 
A  saccharine  substance,  isomeric  with  glu- 
cose, found  In  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  heart,  in  the  lungs,  kidneys,  brain,  Ac 
In  *  Bright's  disease '  it  has  been  found  In  the 
urine,  and  it  exists  also  in  several  plants. 

In-OWer  (In-ourO.  adv.  [In.  and  outer,  that 
is,  over.]  Nearer  to  any  object;  close  to; 
forward :  opposed  to  out-otoer.    [Scotch.] 

Inozldll&1}le(ln-oks'id-ix-a-bl).  a.  (Preflx 
in^  not,  and  oxidixaMe.]  In  ehem,  that  can- 
not be  oxidlxed  or  converted  into  an  oxide. 

m-pennj  and  Ont-panny  (in'pen-ni  and 
ouVpen-niX  n.  Money  paid  ov  the  custom 
of  some  manors  on  alienation  or  tenants.  Ac 

In  place  t  (in  plis^  adv.    There.    Sveneer. 

InpotsejCln  pos'si).    [L]    In  possibility  of 


being.    See 
In-pat  (in'pat).  n.  Contribution,  or  share  in 

a  contribution;  balance  in  change  of  money. 

[Scotch.] 
Inqoartation  (in-kwur-t&'shonX  n.    In 

meUU.  same  as  ^tiartaCum  (which  seeX 
Iniiaeflt(in1[west),  n.  [O.Fr.  enqueete;  Ft. 

enqufte,  from  L  in^iflfCtis,  pp.  of  inquiro, 

to  seek  after— in,  and  quenro,  to  seek,  to 

search.]    1.  Inquiry;  search;  quest. 

This  to  the  laboriouf  and  vexatious  itifn€ti  that 
the  soul  nust  make  after  science.  Sttttk. 

1  In  EngliA  toto,  (a)  a  judicial  inquiry  espe- 
cially an  Inquiry  held  before  a  Jury.  (6)  'nie 
lury  itself. — Coroner' »  inqueet,  an  Inquest 
held  on  the  bodies  of  such  as  either  die,  or 
are  supposed  to  die,  a  violent  death.  For 
this  purpose  the  coroner  of  each  county  Is 
empowered  to  summon  jurymen  out  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  witnesses.  SeeCoROifSR. 
"  InqueH  of  ofee,  an  inquiry  made  by  the 
sovereign's  omcer,  a  sheriff,  coroner,  or 
escheator,  concerning  any  matter  that  en- 
titles the  sovereign  to  the  possession  of 
lands  or  tenements,  goods  or  chattels.  It 
is  made  bv  the  aid  of  a  jury  of  no  determi- 
nate number. 

Inqnlett  (hikwretX  v.t  rPreflx  in,  not, 
and  ovist.  1    To  disturb;  to  trouble. 

niqnMtattont  (in-kwl.et-4'shonX  n.  Dis- 
turbance,   air  T.  SlyoL 

Inquietude  (in-kwfel-fldX  n.  [Ft. .  from  L. 
in^i«<Mdo— tn,  not^and  quietudo,  quietude, 
from  quite,  rest]  Disturbed  state;  want  of 
quiet;  restlessness;  nnessiness,  either  of 
body  or  mind;  disquietude.    Bynm. 


mqnfllne  (InHcwi-UnX  n.  [L.  inquilinus,  an 
innabltant  of  a  place  which  is  not  his  own.  ] 
An  Insect  that  lives  in  an  abode  properly 
belonging  to  another,  as  certain  insects  that 
live  in  galls  made  by  the  true  gallinsecta 

Inqolnate  (in1cwin-&tX  vi  [L.  inquino, 
inquinatumt  to  deflle— in,  and  O.L  cimirtf, 
to  void  excrement]  To  defile;  to  pollute;  to 
contaminate.    Sir  T.  Broume.    [Rare.] 

mqalnation  (ln-kwin-4'shonX  n.  The  aot 
of  defiling,  or  state  of  being  defiled;  pollu- 
tion; corruption.    Baeon.    [Bare.] 

InqnlraUe  (In-kwli'a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  inquired  into ;  subject  to  inquisition 
or  inquest 

There  be  many  more  things  imfitin$iU  by  you. 

lnq:alre  (In-kwIrO,  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  inquired; 
ppr.  inquiring.  [L.  inquiro,  to  seek  after— 
m,  into,  and  ^iMaro,  to  seek.  ]  1.  To  ask  a 
question;  to  seek  for  truth  or  information 
by  aaking  questions. 

We  will  call  the  damsd.  and  infuir*  at  her  mouth. 

Gen.  xxiv.  57. 

2.  To  seek  for  truth  by  argument  or  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions,  or  by  Investigation.— 
Inquire  has  q^  before  the  person  asked;  as, 
inquire  q^  them,  or  t^f  him.  It  has  com- 
monly one  or  other  of  the  prepositions 
aJbcui,  <|/ter,  toneemingt  for,  into,  and  for- 
merly </,  before  the  subject  of  Inquiry. 

He  tent  Hadoram  hto  son  to  kine  DavkL  to  ^• 
fuire  ^hls  weUare.  1  Chron.  xvui  to. 

For  thoQ  do«t  not  in^irt  wisely  conftrHtttf'  this. 

Ecct  viL  la 

When  search  is  to  be  made  for  particular 
knowledge  or  Information  it  is  followed  by 
into;  as,  the  coroner  bv  jury  inquiree  into 
the  cause  of  a  sudden  death.  When  a  place 
or  person  is  sought,  or  something  hid  or 
mluing,  for  or  afier  is  commonly  used ;  as, 
in^tmv  for  one  Ssul  of  Tarsus ;  he  was  in- 
quiring for  or  c^fter  the  house  to  which  he 
was  directed ;  inquire  for  the  cloak  that  Is 
lost:  inquire  for  or  a/lter  the  right  road. 
Written  also  Bnguire. 

Inquire  (In-kwIrQ^  v.t  L  To  ask  about;  to 
seek  by  asking;  to  make  examination  or 
inquiry  respecting;  as,  he  inquired  the  way. 

Having  thus  at  length  ittquirtd  the  truth  concern- 
ing law  and  dispense.  MiU»H. 

It  To  call;  to  name. 

Now  Cantiam.  which  Kent  we  commonly  tM^uire. 

Sftnser. 

mquirenido  (in-kw!r-en'd6X  [L]  In lano, 
an  authority  given  in  general  to  some  per- 
son or  persons,  to  inquire  into  something 
for  the  advantage  of  tne  crown. 

mqnlx^snt  (in-kwIr'entX  a,  [L.  inauirene, 
inquvrentie,  ppr.  of  in^Uro,  to  seek  after. 
See  INQUIRI.]  Making  inquiry;  inquiring; 
wishing  to  know. 

Delia's  eye. 
As  la  a  garden,  roves,  of  hoes  alone 
tnfuirtnt,  curious.  Shtnsttnt. 

biqalrer  (ln-kwfr'*rX  n.  One  who  inquires, 
searches,  or  examines;  an  investigator. 

Tfiq«iiH«|^y  ( In-kwfr^lng-li ).  adv.  In  an 
inquiring  manner:  by  way  of  inquirv. 

Inquiry  (in-kwfriX  n.  [From  inquxre,  like 
ewjpiry  fiom  expire.]  L  The  aot  of  inbuir- 
ing;  a  seeking  for  information  by  asking 
questions;  interrogation. 

The  men  which  were  sent  Iron  Cornelius  had  made 
inquiry  for  Simon's  boose,  and  stood  before  the 
gate.  Acts  x.  17. 

2.  Search  for  truth,  information,  or  know- 
ledge: research;  examination  into  facts  or 
principles  by  proposing  and  discussing 
questions,  bv  solving  problems,  bv  experf 
menta  or  other  modes ;  as,  in^iiiriM  about 
philosophical  knowledge. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  phjrsical  imqutriu.    L»cka. 

8.  A  question;  an  interrogation;  a  query:  as, 
address  your  inquiriee  to  me,  sir.— fTm  of 
inquiry,  a  judicial  process  addressed  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  venue 
in  the  action  is  laid,  stating  the  former  pro- 
ceedings in  the  action,  and  commanding 
the  sheriff  that  by  the  oath  of  twelve  honest 
and  lawful  men  of  his  county^ie  diligently 
inquire  what  damages  the  plaintiff  hsis 
sustained,  and  return  the  inquisition  into 
court  This  writ  is  necessary  after  an  inter- 
locutory judgment,  the  daendant  having 
let  the  proceedings  go  by  default,  to  ascer- 
tain the  question  of  damages.— C^vurf  <(f  In- 
quiry or  Enquiry.  See  Court  qf  Enquiry 
under  Coukt.— STR.  Interrogation,  ques- 
tion, query,  scrutiny,  Investigation,  exami- 
nation, search,  research. 
InqnlBlblet  (in-kwid-bl).  a.  [From  L.  in- 
outro,  inquieitum,  to  seek.]  Admitting  of 
judicial  inquiry.    Hate. 


&iqnisitton,(ln-kwi-zi'Bhon).  n.  [L.  inqui- 
titw,  inquieitumie,  from  tn^tro,  inuuieitum, 
to  seek  after.  See  Inquire.]  1.  The  act  or 
inquiring;  inquiry;  examination;  search; 
investigation. 

You  are  so  far  to  exercise  an  iMfuisiti^m  upon  your- 
self as  .  .  .  voo  may  the  better  ditcover  what  the 
comiptioo  of  your  nature  sways  you  to.  ^er.  Taufigr. 

2.  In  law,  (a)  the  verdict  of  a  petty  jury  im- 
pannelled  Dv  the  sheriff,  to  inquire  of  dam- 
ages in  civil  actions,  where  the  defendant 
has  suffered  judgment  by  default  and  the 
damages  are  required  to  be  assessed;  also 
of  various  other  matters  where  the  court 
reouires  a  particular  fact  certified,  or  re- 
ouires  the  sheriff  to  do  certain  acts  iu  fur- 
therance of  its  Judgment  {b)  A  judicial 
inquiry;  an  official  examination;  an  inquest 
8.  In  I  he  B.  Cath.  CK  a  court  or  tribunal 
established  for  the  examination  and  punish- 
ment of  heretics.  This  court  was  estab- 
lished in  the  twelfth  century  by  Father 
Domini^  who  was  charged  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent IIL  with  orders  to  excite  Catholic 
frinces  and  people  to  extirpate  heretics, 
ts  operations  were  confined  to  Spain  and 
Portugal  and  their  colonies,  and  to  part  of 
Italy,  and  its  functions  were  exercised  with 
the  greatest  cruelty.  It  still  nominally 
exists,  but  its  rigour  is  entirely  mitigated. 
Its  action  being  confined  to  the  examination 
of  books  and  the  trial  of  ecolesiastiad  of- 
fences. 

inqnisltiont  (in-kwl-d'shonX  v.t.  To  make 
inquisition  or  inquiry  into  or  concerning. 

lnqni8ltional(in-kwi-xi'8hon-a]),a.  1.  Relat- 
ing to  Inquisition  or  inquiry;  making  in- 
quiry; busy  in  inquiry.— 2.  Belating  to  the 
Inquisition. 

Inqnisltionary  (in-kwi-zl'shon-a-riX  a.  In- 
quisitionaL 

inqnisltive  (in-kwl'zit-ivX  a.  Addicted  to 
inquiry;  inclined  to  seek  information  by 
questions,  discussion,  investigation,  obserw 
vation,  and  the  like;  given  to  research; 
given  to  pry  into  anythin||[ ;  troublesomely 
curious.  'Ayoimg,in^i«int»ee,  and  sprightly 
genius.'    Watte. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  grew  iMquisitive  after 
my  name  and  character.  AddU0n. 

Sth.  Inquiring,  prying,  curious. 

Inqnisitiye  (In-kwi'xit-lvX  n.  a  person  who 
is  Inquisitive;  one  curious  in  research.  £iir 
W.  Tetnote. 

inqnisl^Tely  ( In-kwi'dt-lv-U  X  adv.  In  an 
inquisitive  manner;  with  curiosity  to  obtain 
information;  with  scrutinv. 

inqnisltiyeneM (in-kwi'zft-ivnesX n.  The 
quality  of  being  inquisitive;  the  disposition 
to  obtain  information  by  questioning  others, 
or  by  researches  into  facts,  causes,  or 
principles;  curiosity  to  learn  what  is  not 
known;  as,  the  inquwUdneneee  of  the  himian 
mind. 

Inqnllttor  (in-kwi'xit-«rX  n.  [L.  See  Ih- 
QUIBX.]  1.  One  who  inouires;  particularly, 
one  whose  official  duty  it  Is  to  inquire  and 
examine.— 2. t  An  inquisitive  or  curious 
person,  '/n^uifitort  are  tatiers.'  Feltham. 
8.  A  member  of  the  Soman  Catholic  Court  of 
Inquisition. 

mqnisitorlal  (in-kwfxi-td^ri-alX  a.  Per- 
taining to  inquisition:  neciflcaUy,  pertain- 
ing to  the  Soman  (Tathouc  Court  of  Inquisi- 
tion, or  resembling  its  practices;  making 
strict  or  searching  inquiiy. 

He  conferred  on  It  a  kind  of  infuisitpriml  and 
censorial  power  even  over  the  laity,  and  directed  It 
to  Inquire  into  all  matters  of  conscience.      Humt. 

mqnisitorlally  (ln-kwfxi-td''ri-al-UX  adv. 
In  an  inquisitorial  manner. 

mqnllitorioua (In-kwfzi-tO^riusX  a.  Mak- 
ing strict  inquiry;  inquisitoriaL     [Sare.] 

Under  whose  i$»fuisit0riotts  and  tyrannical  dna- 
cery.  no  free  and  splendid  wit  can  ever  flourish. 

Inqniiltonentt  (in-kwi'd-tfi^ri-ent).  a. 
[from  a  Active  L.  verb  t'n^ififurio,  m>m 
in^uifD,  tn^ifilum,  to  inquire.  See  IN- 
QunUL]  Given  to  Inoulaition,  or  making 
strict  mquiry;  InquisitoriaL  'Onrin^ifv- 
fvrien<  bishops.'    Jf iZton. 

inTaclnate(in-ra'sin-&tXe.t.  [Fr.  inraeiner 
-  in,  and  roeine,  a  root,  from  a  hypotheti- 
cal L.  form  radicina,  from  radix,  radieie,  a 
root]    To  enroot;  to  implant 

mrail  (in-rilO,  v.t  [Preflx  in,  and  rail.]  To 
rail  in;  to  inclose  with  rails. 

Inregleter  (in-re'jls-t6r;,  v.t  [Preflx  in, 
and  regieter.j  To  enrol,  as  in  a  register;  to 
register. 

Inroad  (In'rMX  n.  [Preflx  in,  and  road.] 
The  entrance  of  an  enemy  into  a  country 
with  purposes  of  hostility ;  a  sudden  or  de- 


ch,  «Aain;     th,  8c.  ioeh;     g,  go;     j,>ob;      t,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  iing;     TB,  then;  th,  CAln;    w,  idg;    wh,  loAig;    xh,  azure.  -See  Kbt. 
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sultory  incursion  or  invasion ;  attack ;  en- 
croachment 

The  loss  of  Shrewsbury  exposed  all  North  Wales 
to  the  daily  inroads  of  the  enemy.         Clarendon. 

All  Englishmen  who  valued  liberty  atid  law  saw 
with  uneasiness  the  deep  inroad  which  the  prero}^< 
tire  had  made  into  the  pcoTince  of  l^islature. 

Macaulay. 

Inroad  t  (in-rOdO,  v.  t  To  make  inroad  Into; 
to  invade. 

The  Saracens  .  .  .  coaquerMl  Spain,  inroaded 
Aquitain.  FuUer. 

InroU  (in-rOIT,  «.  t    Same  as  Bmr<A. 

Inrolment  (in-rdl'mentX  n.  Same  as 
Enrolmtnt. 

Ilininxiliur(in'ran-ing),  n.  [Prefix  tn,  and 
rv.n.\  1.  The  act  of  running  in.— 2.  The 
place  or  point  where  one  stream  falls  into 
another^  or  into  the  sea;  influx.  '  At  the 
inrwKnxng  of  the  brook.'    Tewnywti. 

InsafiBty  Hin-saf  tiX  n.  [Prefix  itx^  not,  and 
M^ety.]    Want  of  safety. 

InsaliyaUoxi  nn-sa'li-y&''shonX  n.  In 
phygiol.  the  blending  of  the  saliva  with 
the  food  in  the  act  of  eating. 

InsalubrlouB  (in-sa-lu'bri-ns),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  salt^riotu.]  Not  salubrious:  not 
healthful;  unfavourable  to  health;  unwhole- 
some; as,  an  inaeUt^niout  air  or  climate. 

Insalubrity  (in-sa-lu'bri.tiX  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  salubrity.]  Want  of  salubrity; 
unhealthfulness;  unwholesomeness;  as,  the 
insalubrity  of  air,  water,  or  climate. 

Socrates  shows  the  cause  of  the  insainbrify  of  a 
passage  between  two  mountains  in  Armenia. 

7".  tVartoH. 

Insalutaiy  (in-sa1ft-ta-riX  ^  [Prefix  •», 
not,  and  salutary.]  Not  salutary:  (a)  not 
favourable  to  health  or  soundness;  unwhole- 
some. (&)  Not  tending  to  safety;  productive 
of  evil 

Insanability,  Insanableness  (in-san'a- 
bil'l-ti,  in-san'a-bl-nes),  n.  SUte  of  being 
insanable  or  incurable. 

Insanable  (in-san'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  tn,  not, 
and  saruihle.]  Not  sanable;  incapable  of 
being  cured  or  healed;  incurable. 

Insanably  (in-san'a-bli),  adv.  So  as  to  be 
incurable. 

Insane  (in-sinT,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
sane.  ]  1.  Not  sane ;  unsound  in  mind  or 
intellect;  mad;  deranged  in  mind;  delirious; 
distracted. 

Soon  after  Dryden'i  deaUi  sha  became  insane,  and 
was  confined  under  the  care  of  a  female  attendant 

Maione. 

2.  Used  by  or  appropriated  to  insane  persons; 
as,  an  insane  hospital— 3. t  Making  insane; 
causing  insanity. 

Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  i»tsa$t«  rot  (probably 

hemlock  or  henbane) 
That  takes  the  reason  prisonert  Shak. 

Insanely  (in-san1iX  ads.  In  an  insane 
manner;  madly;  foolishly;  without  reason. 

Insaneness  (in-san'nesX  n.    Insanity. 

Insaniatet  (m-san'i-atX  ».t  To  make  un- 
sound or  distempered. 

Does  not  the  distemper  of  the  body  ituanieiio  the 
soulf  FeitMamt. 

lasanie  t  (in-sa'ni),  n.  Insanity.  'Itinsinu- 
uteth  me  of  instmie.'  Shak.  [An  affected 
uord.  coined  for  the  pedant  Holof ernes.] 

lasani^  (In-san'i-fl),  v.L  To  make  insane; 
to  madden.    [Rare.] 

There  may  be  at  present  some  rery  respectable  men 
at  the  bead  of  these  maniacs,  who  would  insani/y 
tiiem  with  some  degree  of  prudence,  and  keep  them 
Miily  half  mad  if  they  could.  Sydney  Smith. 

Insanity  (in-san^-ti).  n.  [L.  insanitas,  from 
t/wamw,  unsotmd  SeelnSANB.]  The  state 
of  being  insane  or  of  unsound  mind;  de- 
rangement of  intellect;  madness.  This  term 
is  applicable  to  any  degree  of  mental  de- 
ranffement,  from  slight  delirium  to  raving 
madness;  it  is  rarely  used,  however,  to  ex- 
press the  temporary  delirium  occasioned  by 
fever  or  accident.  It  has  been  classified  by 
some  medical  writers  under  the  four  heads 
of  mania,  melancholy,  dementia,  and  idiocy. 

All  power  of  Csncy  over  raatoa  is  a  degree  of 
intmntty.  yohnton. 

Syh.  Madness,  onudneia,  mania*  delirium, 
lunacy,  dementia. 

Insapory  t  (in-s&'po-ri),  a.  [L.  in,  not,  and 
sapor,  taste]  Tasteless;  wanting  flavour; 
insipid    Sir  T.  Herbert 

InsatlablUty  (in-s4'shi-a-bU''iti),  «•  Insa- 
tlableness. 

Insatiable  (in-sft'shi-a-blX  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  saivable.]  Not  satiable;  incapable 
of  bein^  satisfied  or  appeased;  very  greedy; 
as,  an  insatiable  appetite  or  desire;  inms- 
rwM*  thirst 

HeMmself, 
Insatiable  at  glory,  bad  lost  aU.  MOtm. 


Insatlablenese  (in-sa'shi-a-bl-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  insatiable:  greedi- 
ness that  cannot  be  satMed  or  appeased. 

Insatiably  (in-sa'shi-a-bliX  odv.  In  an 
insatiable  manner;  with  greediness  not  to 
be  satisfied. 

Insatiate  (in-s&'shi-at),  a.  [L.  insatiatus, 
unsatisfied— tn,  not,  and  satiatus,  pp.  of 
satio,  to  satis^,  from  satis,  enough.]  Not 
to  be  satisfied;  hisatiable;  as,  insatiate 
thirst. 

Insatiate  of  accumulating  treasure,  he  discovered 
other  methods  of  extortion.  HaUam. 

Insatiately  (in-s&'shi-&t-liX  adv.  In  an  in- 
satiate manner;  so  greedily  as  not  to  be  sa- 
tisfied. 'He  (Mahomet)  was  so  insaOaiiXy 
Ubidinous.'    Sir  T.  Hefhert. 

Insatlateness  (in-s&'shl-at-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quaUty  of  being  insatiate  or  insati- 
able. 

InsaUety  (in-sa-U'e-tiX  n.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  satiety.  ]    Insatiableness.    Oranger. 

InsatlBfactlonCin-sa-tis-fak'shonXn.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  satis/action.  ]  Want  of  satis- 
faction; dissatisfaction.    Baeon.    [Rare.] 

Insaturable  (in-sa'tfir-a-blX  a.  [Prefix  tn, 
not,  and  saturable.]  Not  saturable;  inca];>- 
able  of  being  filled  or  glutted. 

Insdence  (in'si-ensX  n.  [L.  inseientia.  See 
below.]  Ignorance ;  want  of  knowledge  or 
skilL 

Insolent  (fn'si-ent  or  in-sI'entX  a.  TL.  in, 
not,  and  sciens,  seientis,  ppr.  of  seio,  to  know. 
See  SciSNCK.1  Not  knowing;  ignorant;  fool- 
ish; unskilful 

Insolent  (in'si-ent  or  in-sI'entX  a.  [L.  in, 
into,  and  sciens,  sdentis,  ppr.  of  seio,  to 
know.  ]  Endowed  with  knowledge  or  in- 
^ht;  intelligent 

Gaze  on,  with  insa'ent  vision,  toward  the  stm. 

E.  B.  Brvnming. 

Insoonoe  (in-skonsO,  v.t  To  defend  with 
or  as  with  a  sconce;  to  fortify.    See  Sn- 

SOONOB. 

An  you  use  these  blo%rs  long,  I  must  get  a  sconce 
for  my  head  and  iusconce  it  too ;  or  else  I  shall  seek 
my  wit  in  my  shoulders.  Shak. 

InsorlbaUe  (in-skril/a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
inscribed 

Insorlbableness  (in-skrlb'a-bl-nesX  n. 
State  of  being  inscribable. 

Inscribe  (in-ski-ibO,  v- 1.  pret  &  pp.  inscribed; 
ppr.  inscribing.  [L.  inseribo—xn,  and  seribo, 
to  writeu  See  Soribk.  ]  1.  To  write  down  or 
engrave;  to  mark  down,  as  something  to 
be  read;  to  imprint;  as,  to  inscribe  a  line 
or  verse  on  a  monument,  on  a  column  or 
pillar.— 2.  To  mark  with  letters,  charac- 
ters, or  worda 
I  inserted  the  stone  with  my  name.      yoMnsom. 

S.  To  assign  or  address  to;  to  commend  to 
by  a  short  address,  less  formal  than  a  dedi- 
cation; as,  to  itiscribe  an  ode  or  a  book  to 
a  prince. 

One  ode,  which  pleased  me  in  the  reading  ...  is 
itucribed  to  the  present  Earl  of  Rochester.  Dryden. 

4.  To  imprint  deeply*  to  impress;  as,  to 
inscribe  anything  on  the  mind  or  memory. 

5.  In  geom.  to  draw  or  delineate  in  or 
within,  as  chords  or  angles  within  a 
circle,  or  as  a  rectilinear  figure  within  a 
curvilinear  one  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
the  lines  of  the  former  shall  terminate  in 
the  periphery  of  the  latter,  or  as  a  curvi- 
linear figure  within  a  rectilinear  one  in 
such  a  manner  that  all  the  lines  of  the 
latter  shall  be  tangents  to  the  former. 

InscrlberCin-skrlb^ftrXn.  Onewhotnscribea. 

InsorlpUbie  (Ui-skrip'ti-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  inscribed  or  drawn  in  or  within;  spe- 
cifically, in  gwtn.  applied  to  certain  plane 
figures  and  solids  capable  of  being  insmbed 
in  other  figures  and  solids. 

Inscription  (in-skrip'shonX  n.  ^..fromL. 
inaervptio,  inseriptionis,  from  %nscribo,  in- 
scrintum.  See  Iiiscribb.1  1.  The  act  of  in- 
scribing.—2.  That  which  is  inscribed;  some- 
thing written  or  engraved  to  communicate 
knowledge ;  especially,  (a)  anv  record  of  pub- 
lic or  private  occurrences,  of  laws,  decrees, 
and  the  like,  engraved  on  stone,  metal,  or 
other  hard  substance,  exhibited  for  public 
inspection.  (2>)  An  address  or  consignment 
of  a  book  to  a  person  as  a  mark  of  respect 
or  an  invitation  of  patronage :  less  formal 
than  a  dedication,  (e)  In  numis.  the  name 
given  to  words  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
reverse  side  of  some  coins  and  medals,  the 
words  that  run  round  the  rim  or  are  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  figure  being  termed  the 
legend.— Z.  In  the  eivu  law,  an  engagement 
which  a  person  who  makes  a  solemn  accu- 
sation aipiinst  another  enters  into  that  he 
win  suffer  the  same  punishment,  if  he  has 


accused  the  other  falsely,  which  would  have 
been  inflicted  upon  him  had  be  beeu  guilty. 

Inscriptive  (in-skript'ivX  a.  Bearing  in- 
scription; of  the  character  oS  an  inaciip- 
tion. 

In8croll(h)-skrdl0.v.t  [Prefix  tn,  and  acroB.! 
To  write  on  a  scrolL 


Had  yon  been  as  wise  as  bold. 
Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old. 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscrotUd. 


SAaJt 


Inscratablllty,Inscmtabl«neis  (in^dcrt  '- 

ta-bU''i-ti,  in-skra'U-bl-nesX  n.    The  qua- 
lity of  being  inscrutable. 

Inscrutable  (In-skrtt'U-blX  a.  [Prefix  i», 
not,  and  serutable.]  Not  scmtable:  (a)  in- 
capable of  being  searched  into  and  under- 
stood by  inquiry  or  study;  as.  the  designs  of 
the  emperor  appear  to  be  insonUabte,  (by 
Incapable  of  being  penetrated,  discovered, 
or  understood  by  human  reason;  incapable 
of  I>eing  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  ex- 
plained, or  answered;  as,  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence are  often  insorutable.  'Waiving  a 
question  so  inscrutable  as  thia.'  De  QMtiMey. 
Syn.  Unsearchable,  impoietrable,  inoom- 
prehensible. 

Inscmtably  (in-skrd'ta-bliX  adv.  In  an  in- 
scrutable manner;  in  a  manner  or  degree 
not  to  be  found  out  or  imdentood 

Inscalp(in-skulpO,v.t  [L.  insculpo—im,  and 
sculpo,  to  engrave.]    To  engrave;  to 
[Rare.] 

They  have  in  England 
A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  anffd 


Stamped  in  gold,  but  that's  insnU^d  upon ; 


But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden 
Lies  all  within. 


Shmb. 


I&sciilptlon  (in-skulp'shonX  n.  Inscrtp- 
tion.    [Bare.] 

Inscolpture  Oi>-b1^P'^^)>  ^  An  ensniT- 
ing ;  sculpture.  *  On  his  gravMtone  this  im- 
smlpture.'    Shak. 

InscQlptnred(in-Bkn1p'tfirdXA.  Engravad. 

Inseam  (in-s£mO,  v(.  To  impress  or  mark 
with  a  seam  or  cicatrix.    Pope. 

Insearcht  (in-s£rch'X  ^-^  Same  as  Bn^ 
search. 

Insecable  (in-sek'a-bl).  a.  [L.  inteeabHis— 
tn,  not,  and  seeabUis,  that  may  be  cut,  from 
seeo,  to  cut]  Incapable  of  being  divided 
by  a  cutting  instrument;  indivisible. 

Insect  (in'sekt),  n.  [L.  inseetum,  from  tfn- 
seeo,  inseetum,  to  cut  into  — <n,  into,  and 
seoo,  to  cut  This  name  seems  to  have  been 
originally  given  to  certain  small  animala 
whose  bodies  appear  cut  in  or  almost  di- 
vided So  in  Oreek,  tfntomo,  that  is,  animala 
cut  in.]  1.  In  zooL  one  of  a  class  flnsecta> 
of  invertebrate  animals  of  the  division  Ar- 
thropoda  or  Articulata,  distinguished  from 
the  other  classes  of  the  division  by  the  fsct 
that  the  three  divisions  of  the  body  — the 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen— are  always  dia- 
tinct  from  one  another.  There  arv  never 
more  than  three  pairs  of  legs  In  the  adult, 
and  these  are  all  borne  upon  the  thorax;  rv- 


Fignre  showing  the  PaiO  of  Insactt. 


Fkt.  I. — Co\ecpttT{Cieindelacam/estrif). 
t.  Thorax,    e.  Abdomen. 


//,  Antennae. 


Head 
^if,  filytra.    #/.  Uiagi. 


splration  is  effected  bv  means  of  air-tobea 
or  trachen,  and  in  most  insects  two  pairs  ol 
wings  are  developed  from  the  back  of  the 
second  and  third  segments  ci  the  thorax. 
The  integument  is  more  or  less  hardened  by 
the  deposition  of  chitin  in  it  The  bead  is 
comiMMed  of  several  segments  amalAmatad 
together,  and  carries  a  pair  of  Jointed  feelers 
or  antennae,  a  pair  of  eyes,  usually  eom- 
pound,  and  the  appendages  of  the  mouth. 
The  thorax  is  composed  of  three  segmenta, 
also  amalgamated,  but  generally  prrttr 
easily  recognized.  Insects  are  all  produoea 
from  eggs.  They  have  been  divided  mto  thi«e 
Bf'ctions— Ametabola,  Hemimetabola,  and 
Holometabola,  according  as  they  rem^n 
always  the  same  or  undergo  an  inoomplefte 
or  complete  metamorphosis.  The  Ametn- 
bola  do  not  pasa  through  metamorpboaia, 
and  differ  from  the  adult  <Aly  In  slae.  Theiy 
are  all  destitute  of  wings;  the  eyea  an- 


J&ta,  filr,  fat,  fgll;       md.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  mttve;       t&be,  tub,  b\}ll;       oQ,  pound;      ii,  8c  ab«ne;     J,  Sc  i^. 
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iimple  and  sometimes  wsnClns.  The  Herol- 
meUbola  undenpo  an  incomplete  metamor- 
phosis, the  larva  differing  from  the  imago 
chiefly  in  the  absence  of  wings  and  in  siie. 
The  pupa  is  usoally  active,  or  if  quiescent 
capable  of  moTement  In  the  Holometa- 
boia  the  metamorphosis  is  complete,  the 
larva,  pupa,  and  imago  differing  greatly 
from  one  another  in  external  appearance 
and  habits.    The  lanra  is  wormlilie,  and  the 

Firf  -. 


FiguM  ihowioff  tb«  Putt  of  InMcO. 

Fig.  a.~A.  B.  C.  MuKiibuUte  Mouth.  A,  Hemd  of 
Hornet,  and  upp«r  nde  of  moutli.  m,  Clypeus. 
m.  Ocelli,  stemmatA.  or  simple  eyes.  #.  Compound 
eres.  B,  Head  ot  Beetle,  and  C.  onder  ade  of  mouth 
or  Beetle.  *,Vcrtez.  M,Clypeus.  #.  Ejres.  /.  Lab- 
rum  ov  upper  Up.  f.  Mandibles  or  upper  jaur*.  r.  Max- 
UUe  of  lower  iaws.  s,  MaxflUry  palpi,  t.  Labium 
or  under  tip.  m.  Labial  palpi,  v.  Mentum  or  chin. 
con»tetinf  of  three  parts— x.  Mentum ;  x  x.  Stipes ; 
X  s  X.  Jugulum.— D  and  b.  Haustellate  Mouths. 
O.  Spu«l  mouth  or  sucker  of  a  Butterfly,  called  also 
Anitu.  E,  Straight  sucker  of  a  Plant*  bug  (Penu> 
touia)  cmlled  Haustellum.— P.  Leg  of  Stag-beetle. 
/■,  Coxa.  M,  Trochanter,  t,  F«mw.  J,  Tibia.  Jt,  Cal- 
cares  or  spurs.  /,  Tardus,  which  in  thii  instance  is 
peotamerous.  or  cotuisting  of  five  pieces,  i.  Ungues 
or  hooks,  s,  Pulrilius  or  cushion. —G.  Thorax  of 
Stag-beetle,  r.  Abdomen.  ^^.  Elytra.  r#.  Wings, 
w,  Prothorax  —  upper  stde,  pronotum;  underside, 
prottcmum.  jr.  Mesotliorax  —  upper  side,  meso- 
notum :  under  side.  me«ostemum.  y,  Metathoraz— 
upper  si<te.  metanoturo;  under  side,  metastemum. 
M.  dcutelium. 

Snpa  quiescent  The  section  AmetaboU  is 
Mded  into  three  orders— Anoplnra  (ex. 
liceX  Mallophaga  (ex.  the  bird-lice),  and 
Thysaoorm  (ex.  spnng-tailsl  The  section 
Hemimetabola  comprises  siso  three  orders 
—  the  Hemlptera  (ex.  plant-lice X  Orthop- 
tera  (ex.  cockroachesX  and  Neoroptera  (ex. 
dragon -fliesX  The  Holometabola  are  the 
most  numerous  and  are  divided  into  six  or- 
ders—Aphaniptera  (ex.  fleasX  Diptera  (ex. 
house-flies),  Lepidoptera(ex.  butterflies  and 
mothsX  Hymenoptera  (ex.  bees  and  wau)s). 
Strepsiptera  (ex.  ftylopsX  Coleoptera  (ex. 
cockcliafers,  stag-beetles,  weevils).—!.  Any 
person  or  thing  small  or  contemptible. 

Inaeot  (in'sektx  «.  L  of  or  pertaining  to  an 
insect  or  insects;  resembling  an  insect;  as, 
iftMcl  transformations:  ineeet  architecture. 
'The  ww«c<  youth  are  on  the  wing.*  Oray. 
8.  Small;  mean;  contemptible. 

Imaota  (in-sek'taX  n,pL    Bm  Ixuct. 

Imaotattont  (in-sek-U'shoni  n.  The  act 
of  pursuing ;  pursuit;  attack;  persecution. 
Sir  T.  Mort. 

ImaoUtor  (in-sekUt'«r),  n.  [L..  from  iV 
9$ctor,  to  pursue,  f req.  of  inMeqwor^  to  follow 
after  or  upon— in,  and  mquor,  to  follow.] 
A  persecutor.    (Rare.] 

InMOt«d(in-aekt'ed).a.  Segmented,  so  as  to 
have  the  character  of  an  insect    (Bare.] 

We  can  hardly  endure  the  sting  of  that  small  *«• 
jwrr«tf  animal  (the  beet-  H&wtU. 

InMOtlCide  (in-sek'ti-sIdX  n.  L  One  who  or 
that  which  kills  hisecta.  — S.  The  act  of  killing 
insects.— 8.  A  substance  used  to  kill  insects. 

Inaectile  (insektIlX  a.  Having  the  nature 
of  insects.     '/n«reftftf  animals.'  haeon. 

Insectllat  (In-sekt^X  ^    An  insect 

TniarUfln  (tn-eek'shooX  ^  A  cuttii^  in; 
incisure;  incision. 

Tnnwiilyqia  (in-eek-ttv^ft-raX  *k    [I^  <n«fe- 


(wm.  an  insect,  and  ^Hmt,  to  devour.]  In 
tool,  (a)  an  order  of  mammals  which  live 
to  a  great  extent  on  insects.  They  apply 
the  sole  to  the  ground  in  walJdng.  and  nave 
the  molar  teeth  set  with  sharp  conical  cusps. 
They  are  usually  of  small  size,  and  many  of 
them  live  underground,  hybemating  for 
some  montha  lie  shrew,  hedgehog,  and 
mole  are  familiar  examples.  (&)  In  Tern- 
minck's  system,  an  order  of  birds  that  feed 
on  insects,  as  the  swallows.  (0)  The  sub- 
order which  includes  the  great  majority  of 
Cheiroptera  or  bats. 

TnnontfTOro  (in-sekti-v6rX  ^  One  of  the 
Insectivora  (which  seeX 

maaetlyonmi  (in-sek-tiv'd-rusX  a.  (L.  t»»- 
•utwm,^  an  insect  and  wuro,  to  eat]  Feed- 
ing or  subsisting  on  insects;  belonging  to 
the  Insectivora. 

InieotolOgert  (in-sek-toro-J^rX  n.  [E.  <n- 
•eei^  and  Or.  togu*^  discourse.  ]  One  who 
studies  insects;  an  entomologist 

Inseetologyt  (in-sek-toro-jiX  n.  The  science 
of  insects;  entomology. 

Imeoure  (in-sft-kOrO.  a.  [Prefix  in.  not  and 
«^eiire.]  Not  secure:  (a)  not  safe;  not  con- 
fident of  safety;  apprenensive  of  danger  or 
loss ;  as,  no  man  can  be  easy  when  he  feels 
ttwecure. 


He 


is  continuaUr  instcurr  not  only  of  the 
even  of  life  itself. 


UlT   U 

good  things  of  this  lifs.  Dot 

(6)  Not  effectually  guarded  or  protected; 
unsafe;  exposed  to  danger  or  loss. 

Am  I  going  to  build  on  precarfous  and  inMntre 
foondatkast  Murd. 


Inaaonrely  (in-s6-kfii^X  <xf*-  Ia  an  inse- 
cure manner;  without  security  or  safe^; 
without  certainty. 

TniCifnroTlOllI  (in  tf  Irflr^ntii).  n   Insecurity. 

InMOOrlty (in-stklkr'i-tiX n.  (Prefix in, not 
andM<mr»(y.]  The  state  of  being  insecure; 
want  of  security:  (a)  exposure  to  destruc- 
tion or  loss;  danger;  haxstrd;  as,  the  inueur- 
<(y  of  a  building  exposed  to  fire;  the  i?iM- 
eurity  of  a  debt  (b)  Want  of  safety,  or 
want  of  confidence  in  safety ;  as,  seamen  in 
a  tempest  must  be  conscious  of  their  inat' 
ntrity.    (e)  Uncertainty. 

It  may  easily  be  perceived  with  what  instntn'tyof 
truth  we  ascrioe  effects  depending  upon  the  natural 
period  of  time  onto  arbitrary  calculations,  and  such 
as  vary  at  pleasure.  Str  7*.  Breum*. 

InMCntion  (In-sd-kfi'shonX  n.  (L.  inaecuHo, 
infcutioniM,  from  inmquor,  to  follow  after 
or  upon— tn.and  ae^iior.to  follow.  ]  A  follow- 
ing after;  close  pursuit.  *  With  what  ruth 
the  inmeution  grew. '    Chapman, 

InBeiIlilia,t6(in-se'min-itX*.t  [L.in»emmo, 
tn«em«nati»ifr— in,  and  Mmt'no,  to  sow,  from 
Sfvfwn,  teminia,  seed]  To  sow;  to  inject 
seed  into;  to  impr^nate.    [Bare.] 

InBeminatton  (in-se'min-i^shonX  n.  The 
act  of  sowing  or  of  injecting  teed  into;  im- 
pregnation.   [Bare.] 

Inirasato  (in-eens'&tX  a.  [L.L.  inttrmUvu 
— L  in,  not,  and  »en$atu9,  endowed  with 
sense,  ^m  sensia,  sensation,  sense.]  Des- 
titute of  sense;  wanting  sensibility;  stupid; 
foolish. 

Ofmole  MMMxaiirthiDgv  H'0rttswartA. 

Ill8anMlt6neM(in-sens'&t-nesXn.  The  state 
of  being  insensate  or  insensible;  want  of 
sense;  wnpidity;  fooUshnesa. 

Inieniet  (m-teTU>\  v.t.  To  instruct;  to  in- 
form; to  make  to  understand.    Orom. 

IllMnilbUlty  (in-sens'i-bU''i-tiX  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  insensible:  (a) 
want  of  the  power  of  feeling  or  perceiving; 
as,  a  frosen  limb  is  in  a  state  of  inMrmbUity, 
as  is  an  animal  body  after  death. 

When  the  vapour  of  pure  chloroform  Is  respired,  it 
toon  induces  imstMsiMUy.  Brmndt  ^  Cat. 

g)  Want  of  the  power  to  be  moved  or  af- 
cted;  want  of  tenderness  or  susceptibility 
of  emotion  and  passion.  —  Stn.  Dulness, 
numbness,  unfeelingnMS,  stupidity,  torpor, 
apathy,  indifference. 

TnffTlflMf  (ln-sens1-blX  0-  [L-  inaennbUit 
—prefix  in,  not  and  tensibUi*.  sensible.  See 
Sbnsiblk.]  Not  sensible:  (a)  imperceptible; 
that  cannot  be  felt  or  perceived;  hence,  pro- 
gressing by  imperceptible  degrees;  so  stow 
or  gradual  that  the  stages  are  not  noted:  as, 
the  motion  of  the  earth  is  inseTmbU,  'The 
delicate  graduation  of  curves  that  melt  into 
each  other  by  in$armbU  transitions.*  Dr. 
Caird. 

The  dense  and  bright  light  of  the  circle  wiD  ob- 
scure the  rare  and  weak  light  of  these  dark  colours 
round  about  it,  and  reader  them  almost  mstnsihU. 

Q>)  Destitute  of  the  power  of  feeling  or  per- 


ceiving; wanting  corporeal  sensibility;  as,. 
an  injury  to  the  spine  often  renders  the 
inferior  parts  of  the  body  insennbU.  (c)  Not 
susceptible  of  emotion  or  passion;  void  of 
feeling;  wanting  tenderness;  as.  to  be  in> 
BentibU  to  the  sufferings  of  our  fellowmen 
is  inhuman. 

Accept  an  obligation  without  being  a  slave  to  the 
giver,  or  instntiHe  of  his  kindness.  U'oitcM. 

(d)  Void  of  sense  or  meaning;  meaningless; 
as,  ifuentibU  words. 

If  it  make  the  Indictment  imsentiM*  or  uncertain, 
it  shaU  be  quashed.  Sir  At.  Halt. 

Stk.  Imperceptible,  imperceivable,  dull, 
torpid,  senseless,  unfeeling,  indifferent,  un- 
susceptible, hard,  calloua 

InseilBibleneBS (tn-sens'ibl-nesX  n.  Insen- 
sibility (which  seeX 

TwAiitribly  (in-sens'i-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
sensible manner:  so  as  not  to  be  felt  or  per- 
ceived by  the  senses;  imperceptibly;  by  slow 
d^p-ees;  gradually. 

The  hills  rise  instHXibly.  Addison. 

Insensitiye  (in-sens'it-ivX  a.  [Prefix  in. 
not  and  uruiJtxv€.\  Not  sensitive;  not 
readily  susceptible  of  impressions;  having 
little  sensibility. 

The  persons  who  become  rich  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, iodttstrious,  resolute,  insemsitiv*,  and  ignorant. 

RusktM. 

Iniensil011g(in-sens'fi-usXa.  [Prefix  in,and 
Hn»iMAu.\  Not  sensuous;  not  addressing 
itself  to  or  affecting  the  senses. 

That  intermediate  door 
Betwixt  the  different  plsnes  of  sensuous  form 
And  form  instntuous.  E.  B.  Browning. 

blMntient  (in-sen'shi-entX  o-  [Prefix  in, 
not  and  sentient]  NotsenUent;  not  having 
perception,  or  the  power  of  perception. 

But  there  can  be  nothing  like  to  tlMse  sensations 
in  the  rose,  because  it  is  iiutntiettt. 

Sir  W.  Hnmilton. 

InierarallilityOnM'pa-rabin-tiXn.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  inseparable 
or  incapable  of  disjunction. 

The  parts  of  pure  space  are  immovable,  which 
follows  from  their  mstfarabUity,  motion  being  no- 
thing bot  change  of  distance  between  any  two 
things.  Lockt. 

Inseparable  (in-se'pa-ra-blX  a.  (Prefix  in, 
not  and  ieparabU;  L.  inMeparaStUt,  that 
cannot  be  separated.]  Not  separable;  in- 
capable of  being  separated  or  disjoined;  not 
to  be  parted. 

Care  and  toll  came  into  the  world  with  sin,  and 
remain  ever  since  instfarutU  from  it.  Soitth. 

^Inseparable  accident,  in  logic,  that  which 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  individual  it 
belongs  to.  though  it  may  from  the  species. 

XnaeparableneH  (in-se'pa-ra-bl-nes).  n.  In- 
separabili^. 

Inseparably  (in-ae^-ra-bll),  adv.  In  an 
inseparable  manner;  in  a  manner  that  pre- 
vents separation;  with  indissoluble  union. 

Inseparate  (in-se'pa-rtt).  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  teparate.]    Not  separate;  united. 

Within  my  soul  there  doth  conduce  a  light 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  injt/arate 
Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  etfth.    SMaJ^. 

Inseparatelyf  (In-se'pa-rftt-liX  adv.  Not 
separately;  so  as  not  to  be  separated. 

Insert  (in-B«rfX«-^  [!«•  imero,  in$ertufn 
—  in,  and  smo,  to  put  See  Serhs.  ]  To 
set  in  or  among;  to  introduce;  as,  to  insert 
a  scion  in  a  stock;  to  insert  a  letter,  word, 
or  passage  in  a  composition;  to  insert  an 
advertisement  or  other  writing  in  a  printed 
periodical 

It  is  the  editor's  hiterest  to  ifuert  what  the  author's 
Judgment  had  rejected.  Swi/t. 

Inserted  (in-s«rf  edX  p.  and  a.  Thrust  or 
set  in  or  among;  specifically,  tn6ol  attached 
to  or  growing  out  of  some  part:  said  espe- 
ciallv  of  the  parts  of  a  flower;  as.  the  calyx, 
corolla,  and  stamens  of  many  flowers  are 
inserts  upon  the  receptacle.  — /nferted 
column.  Same  as  Engaged  Column.  See 
under  Emqaqkd. 

Inserting  (in-s6rt'ingX  n.  l.  A  setting  in. 
S.  Something  inserted  or  set  In. 

Insertion  (in-s^r'shonX  n.  [K  insertio,  in- 
sertionis,  from  insero,  insertum.  to  intro- 
duce into,  to  insert  1  1.  The  act  of  inserting 
or  setting  or  placin|r  in  or  among  other 
things;  as.  the  tnsertum  of  scions  in  stocks; 
the  insertion  of  words  or  passages  in  writ- 
ings; the  insertion  of  notices  or  essavs  in  a 
pubUc  paper;  the  insertion  of  vessels,  ten- 
dons, etc.,  in  parts  of  the  body.— 2.  That 
which  is  inserted;  spedficallv,  a  band  of  lace 
or  other  work  inserted  in  the  substance  of 
some  article  of  a  lady's  dress. 

He  softens  the  reUtkm  by  such  instrti^s,  before 
he  describes  the  event.  Broom*. 


oh,  dteia;     £h,  Se.  locA;     g.yo;      J.  job;     Ik,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     TB.  fften:  th,  eAln;    w,  vlg;     wh,  tuAig;    zh,  anure.— See  Kbt. 
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3.  In  bot  the  place  or  mode  of  attachment 
of  an  organ  to  its  rapport— JSlpi^ynota  in- 


Epii^ynous  Insertion.     H/pogynoos  Insertion. 

wrtimi,  an  insertion  on  the  sommit  of  the 
ovary. — Hypogunoua  interHon^  one  beneath 


Ferigynous  Insertion. 

the  ovary.— Perutyiunu  insertion,  an  inser- 
tion upon  the  calyx  surrounding  the  ovary. 

Insenret  (In-86rv0,  v.t  (L.  inservio—in,  and 
sertrio,  to  serve.]  To  conduce  to;  to  be  of 
use  to. 

Ill8ervlent(in-s6rv'i-ent),  a.  [L.  imervung, 
inaervientia,  ppr.  of  in»ervio.'\  Of  use  to  an 
end;  conducive. 

Insession  (in-se'shon),  n.  [From  L.  instdeo, 
imestum.  See  Insessores.]  1.  The  act  of 
sitting  in,  on.  or  upon.  •  Used  by  way  of 
fomentation,  trueasum,  or  bath.'  Holland. — 
2.  That  in,  on,  or  upon  which  one  sits. 

fHsfssions  be  bathing-tubs  half  full,  wherein  the 
patient  may  sit.  Hollattd. 

IiiBeBBOres  (in-ses-sd'r&EX  n.  pi.  [PI.  of  L.  in- 
gesMor,  one  that  sits,  from  itmdeo,  inaesmm, 
to  sit  on  or  upon— m,  and  gedeo,  to  sit  ]  In 
omUh.  perchers  or  passerine  birds,  a  most 
extensive  order  of  birds,  comprehending  all 
tliose  which  live  habitually  among  trees, 
with  the  exception  of  the  birds  of  prev  and 
the  climbing  birda  The  toes,  which  are 
three  before  and  one  behind,  are  slender,  flex- 
ible, and  moderately  elongated,  with  long, 
pointed,  and  slightly  curved  claws,  and 
specially  adapted  for  perching  and  nest- 
building.  The  females  in  general  are  smaller 
and  of  less  brilliant  plumage  than  the  males; 
they  always  live  in  pairs,  build  in  trees,  and 
display  the  greatest  art  in  the  construction 
of  their  nests.  In  them  the  organ  of  voice 
attains  its  utmost  complexity,  and  all  our 
singing  birds  belong  to  the  order.  It  is 
divided  into  four  subordinate  groups:  (1)  The 
Conirostres,  or  conical-billed  birds,  as  the 
llnches.  (2)  The  Dentirostres.  or  tooth-billed 
birds,  as  the  shrikea  (3)  The  Tenuirostres, 
or  slender-billed  birds,  as  the  humming- 
birds. (4)  The  Fissirostres,  or  gaping-billed 
birds,  as  swallowa 

InBesBOrlal  (in-ses-sd'ri-al).  a.    Belating  to 
the  Insessores  or  perching  birds;  having 
feet  suitable  for  perching. 
Inset  (in-setO>  v.t    To  set  in;  to  infix  or 
implant 

Inset  (in'set),  n.  That  which  is  set  in;  in- 
sertion. 

InseTerable  (in-sev'dr-a-blX  a.    [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  aeverable.]  That  cannot  be  severed. 
UlBhaded  (in-shad'edX  a.    [Prefix  in,  and 
ahade.]    Marked  with  different  shades. 
UUBheatlie  (in-shgTUO.  v.t.    [Prefix  in,  and 
aheatKe.  ]    To  hide  or  cover  in  a  sheath. 
Inshell  (in-shelO.  «.e.    [  Prefix  t»,  and  ahelL] 
To  hide  in  or  as  in  a  shell. 

Thrusts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world ; 
Which  were  insheU'd  when  Marcius  stood  for  Rome. 

SkaJt. 

Uuhelter  (in-shert«r ),  v.  i.  [  PrefU  in,  and 
ahelUr.]  To  place  in  shelter;  to  shelter. 
Shak. 

Inshlp  ( in-ship' ),  V.  t  [Prefix  in,  and  ahip.  ] 
To  place  on  board  a  ship ;  to  ship ;  to  em- 
bark. 

Where  inshiffd 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea.      Shak. 

Inshore  (in'shdr),  a.  or  adn.    Near  the  shore. 
Inshrlne  (in-shrinO,  v.t  To  enshrine  (which 

see). 
Inslocation  (in-sik-ka'shon},  n.     [L.  prefix 

in,  and  vieeo,  nceaCtim,  to  dry.]    The  act  of 

drying  in. 
Inside  (in'sf dV  a.    Being  within ;  interior ; 

internal.      Kissing  with  tnnd«  lip.'    Shak. 
Inside  (in'sid),  n  [Prefix  in,  andnde.]  That 


which  is  within:  (a)  the  interior  or  internal 

part  of  anything;  specifically,  the  entrails 

or  bowels ;  hence,  mind ;  private  or  secret 

thought 

Here's  none  but  friends;  we  may  speak 

Our  insidts  freely.  Massingtr. 

Qi)  An  inside  passenger  in  a  vehicle. 

If  you  please,  well  sit  in  our  places  like  quiet  in- 
sides.  Dickens. 

So  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashboum,  glides 
The  Derby  dilly,  carrying  six  insides. 

y.  H.  Frere. 

Inside  (in'sld),  orep.  In  the  interior  of;  with- 
in; as,  inaida  the  circle;  inaide  the  letter. 

Insidlatet  (in-si'di-ati  v.t.  [L.  inaidxcr,  in- 
aidiatua,  to  lie  in  ambush  for,  from  inaidiaa, 
an  ambush.  See  Insidious.]  To  lie  in  am- 
bush for. 

Ill8ldlatort(in-si'di-ftt-*rXn.  [L.]  One  who 
lies  in  ambush. 

InsidiOUB  (in-si'di-us),  a.  [L  insidioaua, 
from  inaidiaa,  an  ambush,  ambuscade,  from 
inaidao,  to  sit  in  or  upon— in,  in,  upon,  and 
aedao,  to  sit]  1.  Lying  in  wait;  hence, 
watching  an  opportunity  to  ensnare  or  en- 
totp;  deceitful ;  sly ;  treacherous :  used  of 
persons. 

Till,  worn  by  age,  and  mouldering  to  decay. 
The  insidious  waters  wash  its  base  away. 

CanniMg^. 

2.  Intending  or  intended  to  entrap:  as,  in- 
aidioua  arts.  — /ncufioia  diaeaae,  disease 
existing  without  marked  symptoms,  but 
ready  to  become  active  upon  slight  occa- 
sion.—Stn.  Crafty,  wily,  artful,  sly,  design- 
ing, guileful,  ciixsnmventive,  treacherous, 
deceitful,  deceptive. 

Insidiously  (in-si'di-us-ll),  adv.  In  an  insi- 
dious manner;  deceitfully;  treacherously. 

InsidiOUSness  (in-si'di-us-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  insidious;  deceitfulness;  treach- 
ery. 

Insight  (in'sit).  n.    [Prefix  in,  and  aight.] 

1.  Sight  or  view  of  the  interior  of  anything; 
deep  inspection  or  view ;  introspection ; 
thorough  knowledge  or  skilL 

A  garden  gives  us  a  great  instj^ht  into  the  contriv- 
ance and  wisdom  of  Providence.  Spectator. 

2.  Power  of  observation;  discernment;  pene- 
tration. 

Quickest  insight 
In  all  things  that  to  greatest  actions  lead.   Milton. 

Insignia  (in-sig'ni-a),  n.  [L.  pL  from  in«i;yn«, 
ina{gnia,  distinguished  by  a  mark.  See 
SiON.]  1.  Badges  or  distinguishing  marks 
of  ofllce  or  honour;  as,  the  inaignia  of  an 
order  of  knighthood.— 2.  Marks,  signs,  or 
visible  impressions  by  which  anything  is 
known  or  distinguished. 

Insignificance  (in-sig-ni'fl-kans),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  insignificant : 
(a)  want  of  significance  or  meaning;  as,  the 
xnaignificanceoi  words  or  phrasea  (&)Want 
of  force  or  effect;  unimportance;  as,  the  in- 
aignilicanoe  of  human  art  or  of  ceremoniea 
(e)  Want  of  weight  or  claim  to  consideration ; 
meanness. 

Insignificancy  (in-sig-ni'fl-kan-si),  n.  In- 
significance. 

Insignificant  (in-sig-ni'fi-kantX  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  aignifieaiU.  ]  1.  Not  significant; 
void  of  signification ;  destitute  of  meaning; 
as,  inaignifieant  words. 

Till  you  can  we^ht  and  gravity  explain. 
Those  words  are  insignOi^ant  and  vain. 

B/adhnore. 

2.  Answering  no  purpose;  having  no  weight 
or  effect;  unimportant;  as,  inaiifnifieant 
ritea 

Witness  its  insignificant  result.         Comf^er. 

S.  Without  weight  of  character;  mean;  con- 
temptible; as,  an  inaignifieant  being  or  fel- 
low.—Stn.  Unimportant,  immateriu,  incon- 
siderable, trivial,  trifiing,  mean,  contempt- 
ible. 
Insignificantly  (in-sig-ni'fi.kantrll),adt>.  In 

an  msignificant  manner:  (a)  without  mean- 
ing, as  worda  (6)  Without  imiM)rtance  or 
effect;  to  no  purpose. 

Insignificative  (in-sig-ni'fl-kat-ivj,  a.  FPre- 
flx  m,  not,  and  aignifieative.]  Not  significa- 
tive, or  expressing  by  external  signs. 

Insincere  (in-sin-serO.  <»•  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  sineere.]  Not  sincere:  (a)  not  being  in 
truth  what  one  appears  to  be;  dissembling; 
hypocritical;  false:  used  of  persons:  as,  an 
inaineere  heart  (6)  Deceitful;  hypocritical; 
false:  used  of  things;  as,  inaineere  declara- 
tions or  professiona  (c)  Not  free  from  flaw; 
imperiect 

Ah.  why.  Penelope,  this  causeless  fear. 

To  render  sleep's  soft  blessings  insincere  t    Po^. 

Stn.  Dissemblins,  hollow,  hypocritical,  de- 
ceptive, deceitfiu,  false,  disingenuous. 


Insincerely  (in-sin-8§rli\  adv.  In  an  in- 
sincere manner;  without  sincerity;  hypo- 
critically. 

Insincerity  (in-sln-se'ri-tlX  a  [Prefix  im, 
not,  and  aineerity.]  The  quality  of  being 
insincere ;  want  of  sincerity  or  of  being  bx 
reality  whi^  one  appears  to  be ;  discimalji- 
tion;  hypocrisy;  deceitfulness;  hoUowneas; 
as,  the  inaineerity  of  a  friend;  the  inainear- 
ity  of  professiona 

Insinew  (in-si'nfiX  v-  ^  (Prefix  m.  and  ain«w.  ] 
To  strengthen;  to  give  vigour  to. 

All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  beace. 
That  are  insinew'd  to  this  actiott.  SMm^ 

Inslnnant  (in-si'nfi-ant),  a.  [L.  inHnuoMa, 
inainuantia,  ppr.otinainuo.  See  Imsinuatb. ] 
Insinuating;  having  the  power  to  gain  fav- 
our.   [Bare.] 

Insinuate  (in-si'nfi-atX  v.t.  pre!  A  pp.  «rj<- 
nuated;  ppr.  inainuating.  (L.  ttumwo.  ti»- 
ainuatum,  to  put  gently  in— in,  and  aimmo, 
to  bend,  wind,  or  curve,  from  aintu,  a  bent 
surface,  a  bending,  curve,  boeom.]  1.  To 
introduce  gently,  or  as  by  a  winding  or  nar- 
row passage ;  ty  wind  in ;  hence,  with  the 
reflexive  pronoun,  to  push  or  work  one^ 
self,  as  into  favour ;  to  introduce  one's  self 
by  slow,  gentle,  or  artful  means. 

The  water  easily  iftsiMuates  itulf  hOo  aad  pla- 
cidly distends  the  vessels  of  vegetables.       ^ 

He  insinuated  himself  into  the  very  good  mce 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Clamutam, 

2.  To  infuse  gently;  to  introduce  artfoUy;  to 
insUL 

AU  the  art  of  riietoric,  besides  order  and  dear 


are  for  nothing  else  but  to  insinuate  wrong  ideas, 
move  the  passions,  and  thereby  mislead  the  J  udgwevL 

LtcJbe, 

A  wife  has  a  thousand  opportunities  of  renmviag 
prepossessioas,  of  fixing  iropresdoos,  of  instnumHmg 
goodness.  ^'  Burnt. 

a  To  hint;  to  suggest  by  remote  allosifa. 

And  all  the  fictions  bards  pursue. 

Do  but  insinuate  what's  true.  Sb*(/K. 

Insinuate nn-si'na-itX vi  l.  To  move  with 
folds  or  witii  a  tortuous  motion;  to  wreathe; 
to  wind.  'The  serpent  sly  inaifwmtiMg: 
Milton.—Z  To  creep,  wind,  or  flow  in;  to 
enter  gently,  slowly,  or  imperceptibly,  aa 
into  crevicea— 8.  To  gain  on  the  affections 
by  gentle  or  artful  means,  or  by  iroperoept^ 
ible  degrees;  to  ingratiate  one's  self. 

He  would  insinuaU  with  thee  but  to 
sigh. 

Tfia^Ti^fttiTig  (in-si'n&-&t-ing),  0.  and  n. 
Tending  to  enter  gently;  insenBlbly  winning 
favour  and  confidence. 

His  address  was  courteous  and  even  iiuinuattmg' 

PrtsewA 

Insinuatingly  (in-si'na-it-ing-liX  adv.  In 
an  insinuating  manner;  bv  iiuiinuatioii. 

Insinnation  (in-si'n&-4''shonX  n^  (L- 
nwUio,  inainuationia,  from  ifutiMM. 
IMSINUATB.]  L  The  act  of  insinuating:  ,  , 
a  creeping  or  winding  in;  a  flowing  Into 
crevicea  Qt)  The  act  of  gaining  on  laTour 
or  affections  by  gentle  or  artful  meaitt.  — 
2.  The  art  or  power  of  pleasing  and  itmling 
on  the  affectiona 


See 


He  had  a  natural  insinuation  and  addreaa. 
made  him  acceptable  in  the  best  company. 

CMitmdtm. 

8.  That  which  ia  insinuated;  a  aoggeation  or 
intimation  by  distant  aUusion ;  a  hint :  an 
innuendo;  as,  slander  may  be  conveyed  hy 
inainuationa. 


I  scorn  your  coarse  imsinuafion. 

Insinnative  (in-si'nflat-iv),  a.  1.  Maklnt 
insinuations;  hinting;  insinuating.  —1  Steal- 
ing on  the  affectiona  '  Popular  or  inamm' 
attve  carriage.'    Baeon. 

Inslnnator  (in-si'nfi-At-«r),  n.  [L.  ]  One  who 
or  that  whicn  insinuatea 

Insinnatory  (in-sin'&-&-to-ri). «.  Insinnat- 
ing:  insinnative.     Weat  Rev. 

TfijHpId  (Ln-si'pid).  a.  [L.  inaipidua—m.,  not» 
andsaptdta,  savoury,  from  aapio,  to  taste  I 
1.  Tasteless;  destitute  of  taste;  wanting  the 
qualities  which  affect  the  organs  of  taste; 
vapid;  as,  inaivid  liquor.— 2.  Wanting  in- 
terest, spirit  ufe.  or  animation ;  wanting 
character;  wanting  the  power  of  excittag 
emotions;  flat;  dull;  heavy;  aa,  an  inaimid 
address;  an  inaipid  compodtion  *  Jna^pid 
uniformity  of  goodness.'    Canninff. 

His  wife  a  faded  beauty  of  the  Baths» 

/Hsi/id  as  the  Queen  upon  a  cant      Tem^ymm^ 

Syn.  Tssteleas,  vapid,  dull,  heavy,  sptaitlew. 
flat,  UfelesB,  inanimated. 

Insipidi^,  InslpldneM  (in-sivldi-ti,  fa»- 

si'pid-nes),  n.    The  quality  of  being  insipid: 
(a)  want  of  taste  or  the  power  oC  excitlag 


F4te.  fftr,  fat,  f»U;       m*,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bpll;       oil,  pound;      ti.  8c.  abwne;      jr,  8c  f«v. 
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IN8PIRABLE 


[Often  And  lea*  ooirectly  written  Mntfutre.  ] 
Insnarer  (ln-«nir'6rl  n.  One  that  imnaree. 

Inrnnmringlj  (in-UlAr'lng'li),  OdV.     8o  ftS  tO 

inanare. 

iBanArlt  (in-snArl'X  v.t  To  make  Into  a 
■narl  or  knot:  to  entangle. 

iDMbrletF  (in-a6-bri'e-tiX  n.  [Preflx  in,  not, 
and  mtbriety.  ]  Want  of  tobrtetjr;  fntemper- 
ateneaa;  drtinkennesa 

ImooUtmity  (in.fd'thi-a.bUl.tiX  a.  [Pre- 
fix  in,  not,  and  $ociaMlUu.  ]  The  qoality  of 
being  fnaociable;  want  of  aociabili^;  onio- 
ciabUltir. 

IlllOCl&bto(in-ed'ahi-a-bl),a.  [Prefix  in.  not, 
and  BociabU.]  Not  aoclable:  (a)  not  tnolined 
to  unite  in  todal  convene;  not  given  to  con* 
▼eraatlon;  ansociable;  tacitom.  'Thla  au- 
stere. in«oeia6<0  life.'  Shak,  (6)t  Incapable 
of  being  Joined  or  connected. 

Lime  and  wood  are  iMMrtioMr.         !#'<( 


Insodallly  (in-ad'thi-a-bU),  adv.  In  an  in- 
sociable  manner:  unaociaoly. 

Insociatet  (inad'shi&tX  a.  Not aaaodated; 
inaot-ial;  solitary.  'Ilie  inaoetaCe  virgin 
life*    B.  Jmmms 

Insolata  (in'sol-it),  v.  t  pret  A  pp.  inaoUUed; 
ppr.  intoiating.  [L.  tmnlo^  imoUUum—in, 
and  «o^  the  sun.  1  To  drv  in  the  sun's  rays: 
to  expose  to  the  heat  of  the  sun;  to  ripen  or 
prepare  by  exposure  to  the  sun.    Johnaon, 

IniOlatlOll  (in-sol-4'shonX  n.    [L.  irmdatio, 


sensation  in  the  tongue,  (b)  Want  of  inter- 
est, life,  or  spirit 

Dryden't  lines  shine  strongly  through  the  ituiftJ- 
i/y  of  Tutet  /V/«. 

Insipidly  (in-si'pid-liX  adv.    In  an  insipid 
manner;  without  taste;  without  spirit  or  \ 
life;  without  enjoyment  ' 

In^lenoe  (in-si'pi-ensX  n.  The  condition 
of  being  insipient ;  want  of  wisdom ;  folly ; 
foolishness:  want  of  understanding,  Blount. 

Ixudplont  (In-si'pi-ent),  a.  [L.  inj/tpiens,  in^ 
tipterUit— prefix  in.  not,  and  ao|n«tw,  wise, 
sensible,  from  sapio,  to  be  sensible.  See 
SAPlKifT]  Wanting  wisdom;  unwise;  fool- 
ish.   Claramfon. 

Inilgt  (insist" ),  v.l  [L.  intuto-  in,  and 
tisto,  to  stand]  L  LiL  to  stand  or  rest 
upon:  usually  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

The  cooabe  being  double,  the  ccUs  on  each  tide 
the  pafiMon  are  so  ordered,  that  the  angles  on  one 
side  iN^u/ if^Mi  the  centres  of  the  bottom  of  the  ceUs 
on  the  other  side.  A«>. 

%  To  rest,  dwell,  or  dilate  upon  as  a  matter 
of  special  moment;  to  be  penisteni,  urgent, 
peremptory,  or  pressing:  usually  with  an  at 
upon;  as,  to  intut  upon  a  particular  topic ; 
to  ttuiat  upon  immediate  payment  of  a  debt 

The  people  are  glad  to  hear  those  sins  ituixtad  ph, 
in  whivh  they  perceive  they  have  no  share. 

B^.  Burrut. 

Iniistttlioe  (in-sisf  ens),  tk  Act  of  insisting, 
resting  upon,  or  persevering;  the  act  of 
dwelling  upon  a  point  or  subject  as  a  matter 
of  special  moment;  persistency;  urgency. 

Evei^  attentive  rccarder  of  the  character  of  Paul, 
not  only  as  he  was  before  his  conversion  but  as  he 
appears  to  us  till  his  end,  must  have  been  stnick  with 
two  thinics;  one,  the  eameskt  inftsttnct  with  which  he 
recommends  'bowels  of  mercies,'  as  he  calls  them, 
meekness,  humbleness  of  minti.  gentleness,  unweary- 
ing forbearance,  crowned  all  of  them  with  that  emo- 
tioo  of  charity  '  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectoess.' 

Matt.  Arnold. 

Iniistttllt  (in-sisfent).  a.  [L.  innstent,  ir^ 
tittentit, ppr.  of  intiato.  See  Insist.]  Stand- 
ing or  resting  on.  'The  imitterU  wall.' 
Wotton.    [Rare] 

Insistliret  (in-sist'&rX  n.  A  dwelling  or 
standing  on;  fixedness. 

The  heav'ns  themsehres.  the  planets,  and  this  centre. 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place. 
/msisfurr,  course,  proportion,  season,  form. 
Office,  and  custom,  all  hi  line  of  order.  SMaJt. 

Inittlaiioyt  (in-si'shen-slX  n.  [L.  prefix  in, 
not,  and  tUient,  titienUa,  ppr.  of  §Uio,  to  be 
thirsty,  from  titis,  thirst]  Freedom  from 
thirst    'TheinMtCMney  of  acameL'  Grew. 

ImlttollCIn-si'shonX  n.  [L.  inaitio,  intUionis, 
from  intero,  imUum,  to  implant,  to  ingraft  ] 
The  insertion  of  a  scion  in  a  stock;  ingraft- 
ment 

In  situ  (in  si'tax  [L]  in  iU  original  situ- 
ation or  bed:  a  term  applied  to  minerals 
when  found  in  their  original  position,  bed, 
or  the  like. 

Inmare  (in-sn&iO.  e.  t  pret  A  pp.  intnared; 
ppr.  intnaring.  [  Prefix  in,  and  imars.]  l.To 
catch  in  a  snare:  to  entrap;  to  take  by  arti- 
ficial means.  '  Insnare  a  gudgeon,  or  per- 
haps a  trout'  F€nton.—i.To  take  by  wilea, 
stratagem,  or  deceit ;  to  involve  in  difficul- 
ties or  perplexities;  to  inveii^;  to  entangle. 

Let  these 
/MMMrvfte  wretched  In  the  toils  of  law.    Th»tm*»M. 


intolaHcnii,  a  layingin  the  sun ,  from  inaoic 
See  IHBOLATB.]  1.  The  act  of  exposing  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  for  drying  or  matur- 
ing, or  for  causing  to  become  acid,  or  for 
promoting  some  chemical  action  of  one  sub- 
stance on  another:  also,  a  local  disease  of 
plants  attributable  to  exposure  to  too  bright 
a  light  which  causes  an  excessively  rapid 
evaporation  which  kills  the  part  affected. 

If  it  have  not  a  sufficient  ittfUUiom  it  looketh  pale. 

Sir  T.  Br0wn«. 

%  Sunstroke. 

In-iole  (in'sdlX  n.  The  inner  sole  of  a  boot 
or  shoe:  opposed  to  o\»l-miU. 

Even  when  the  boots  and  shoes  are  so  worn  out 
that  no  one  will  put  a  pair  on  his  feet.  .  .  .  the  in- 
M^  are  ripped  out ;  the  soles,  if  there  be  a  sufficiency 
of  leather,  are  shaped  into  in'S«Us  for  children^ 
shoes.  JUajthrw. 

lniOlenoeQn'86-lensXn.  [Linaofen^ia,  from 
intaiena.  See  Imsolbnt.)  l.t  The  quality 
of  being  rare ;  unusualness.  Spenaer.  — 
2.  Pride  or  haughtiness  manifested  in  con- 
temptuous and  overbearing  treatment  of 
oth^ ;  petulant  contempt ;  impudence, 
'nown  with  ia%aoUnee  and  wine.'  MUUn%.— 
S.  An  insolent  act;  an  instance  of  insolent 
treatment;  an  insult  *  Loaded  with  fetters 
and  inaoUncea  from  the  soldiers.'  FuUer. 
[Bare.] 

iniolenoet  (in's6-lensX  o.t  To  treat  with 
haughty  contempt  '  'The  bishops,  who  were 
first  faulty,  inaofoncwi  and  assaulted.'  Eikon 
BatUika. 

Imolency  (in's6-len-siX  n.  Same  as  Inao- 
lance.    [Kare.] 

The  itu«i*Hcy  of  many  desperate  offenders  is  such, 
that  they  care  not  for  any  ordinary  punishment  by 
imprisonment.  Hallnm. 

Insolent  (in's6-lentX  o-  [L.  inaxAana,  inao- 
Untia,  contrary  to  custom,  immoderate, 
haughty,  arrogant— in,  not,  and  eolena,  ppr. 
of  Mao,  to  be  wont  or  accustomed.]  l.t  Un- 
wonted; unusual;  out  of  common.  'If  any 
should  accuse  me  of  being  new  or  in$olent.' 
MiUon.^2.  Showing  haughty  disregard  of 
others;  overbearing;  saucy;  as,  an  tnaolant 
boy.    'A  paltry,  inaofent  fellow.'    Shak. 

Victory  itself  hath  not  made  us  ins^Unt  masters. 

AtUrbwry. 

8.  Proceeding  from  insolence;  as.  inadeni 
words  or  behaviour.— /fiaolenC,  Inaulting. 
Inaolent  would  originally  be  applied  to  con- 
duct or  words  oppMed  to  the  ordinary  nlles 
of  society.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  of  inten- 
tionally and  grosslv  rude,  defiant,  or  rebel- 
lious words.  Inaulting  is  applied  to  what 
is  intended  to  give  pain  to  another  whether 
by  word  or  deed,  the  motive  to  which  may 
be  dislike  or  a  sense  of  superiority.— Stn. 
Overbearing,  insulting,  sbusive,  saucy,  im- 
pudent, pert,  impertinent,  rude. 

iniolently  (In'86-lentrliX  adv.  In  an  inso- 
lent manner;  with  contemptuous  pride; 
haughtily:  rudely;  saucily. 

InsoUdl^  (in-soOid'i-tt),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not. 
and  ao^iot^f.]    Want  of  solidity;  wealmess. 

IniOln1)itti& (insol'a-bfl'i.ti),  n.  The qua- 
litv  of  being  insoluble:  (a)  the  quality  of  not 
being  dinolvable,  particularly  in  a  fluid. 
(b)  The  quality  of  not  being  solvable  or  ex- 
plicable; inexplioability. 

InfolaUA  (in-sol^-blX  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  aoluble.]  Not  soluble:  (a)  incapable 
of  being  diswlved,  particularly  oy  a  liquid; 
as,  a  substance  is  inaoluble  in  watOT  when  its 
parts  wiU  not  separate  and  unite  with  that 
fluid.  (6)  Not  to  be  solved  or  explained;  not 
to  be  resolved.  'Doubts  inaofudie.'  Booker. 

IngQIntttonaM  (in-sorft-bl-nesX  n.  Insolu- 
biUtv.    BoyU. 

mMUyaUA  (in-sol'va-blX  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  aolvable.}  Not  solvable:  (a)  not  to  be 
cleared  of  difficulty  or  uncertainty ;  not  to 
be  solved  or  explained;  not  admitting  solu- 
tion or  explication;  as,  an  inaolvable  problem 
or  difficulty,  (b)  Incapable  of  being  paid  or 
discharged.  Johnaon.  (e)  Incapable  of  being 
loosed.     'Bands  inaoleoMe.'   Pope. 

IniOlTenoy  (in-sol'ven-siX  n.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  aolveney.]  The  condition  of  being  in- 
Bolvent :  (a)  inability  of  a  person  to  pay  all 
his  debts ;  the  state  of  a  person  who  wants 
property  sufficient  for  the  payment  or  dis- 
charge of  his  liabilities.  (6)  Insufficiency  to 
discharge  all  debts  of  the  owner;  as,  the  in- 
tolveney  of  an  estate. 

IniOlvent  (In-sorventX  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  aolvent  1  1.  Not  solvent:  (a)  not  having 
money,  goods,  or  estate  sufficient  to  pay  all 
debts:  as,  an  inadvent  debtor,  (b)  Not  suf- 
ficient to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  owner;  as, 
an  inaolvant  estate. —2.  Of  or  respecting  per- 
sons unable  to  pay  their  debts;  as,  an  tnaoi- 
wntlaw. 


IniOlvent  (in-sorventX  t*.  A  debtor  unable 

to  pay  his  debts. 
IniomniA  (in-som'ni-aX  ^    i^  ^^  Imsom- 

Nious.]    want  of  sleep ;  inability  to  sleep ; 

wakefulness;  sleeplessness. 
InsonmloiUI  (in-som'ni-usX  a.   [L.  inamnni- 

oaua,  from  inaotnnia,  sleeplessness,  from 

inaomnia,  sleepless  —  in,  not,  and  $oinnu$, 

sleep.]    Restless  in  sleep,  or  being  without 

sleep. 
Iniomach  (in-sd-mnchO.  adv.    [In,  ao,  and 

much.]    So;  to  such  a  degree;  In  such  wise: 

followed  by  that,  sometimes  aa. 

Sintonides  was  an  excellent  poet,  imscmucA  that 
he  made  his  fortune  by  it.  L'EstrnHg-e. 

To  make  ground  fertile  ashes  excel ;  itttontuck  as 
the  countries  about  vCtna  have  amends  made  them 
for  the  mischiefs  the  eruptions  do.  Bocch. 

Insootht  (in-sOthO,  adv.    Indeed;  in  truth. 

IniOUdanoe  QUi-sO-sylUlsX  n.  [Fr.  See  IK- 
souaAMT.  ]  The  quality  of  being  insou- 
ciant; heedlessness;  carelessness;  uncon- 
cern. 

Ineoodant  OUi-sd-syHfiX  a-  [Fr.— in,  not, 
and  aoudar,  to  care,  aouci.  care,  from  L.  aol- 
licida,  uneasy,  anxious.]  Careless;  heedless; 
regardless;  unmindful;  unconcerned. 

What  race  would  not  be  indolent  and  iuscttciaMt 
when  things  are  so  arranged  that  they  derive  no  ad* 
vantage  from  forethought  or  exertion!     y.  S.  MM. 

Inionlt  (in-s610.  v.t  To  endow  with  a  soul; 
to  animate;  to  inspirit    Jer.  Taylor. 

Inspan  (in- span 0.  v.t  [D.  inapannen,  to 
yoke  a  set  of  dnuight  oattle,  from  in,  in. 
and  apannen,  to  stretch,  to  tie.  to  join,  to 
yoke.]  To  yoke,  as  draught  oxen:  correl- 
ative of  outipan.   [South  African  Colonies.] 

Inspect  (in-spektO,  v.t.  [L.  inapido,  inapee- 
turn— in,  and  apedo,  to  view.]  To  view  or 
oversee  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
oualitv  or  condition,  discovering  errors,  and 
the  like ;  to  view  narrowly  and  critically ; 
to  view  and  examine  offlciallv,  as  troops, 
arms,  a  school,  a  railway,  goods  offered  for 
sale,  work  done  for  the  public,  and  the  like; 
to  superintend. 

Inspect  (in'spektX  n.  Close  examination. 
[Rare.] 

Not  so  the  man  of  philosophic  eye 

And  ituftct  sage.  Tkoms«M. 

Inspection  (in-spek'shonX  n.  [L.  inapeetio, 
inapeetumia,  from  inapieio.  See  Inspbot] 
The  act  of  inspecting ;  prying  examination: 
close  or  careful  survey ;  official  view  or  ex- 
amination; superintendence;  oversight;  as. 
the  divine  iaiapeetion  into  the  affairs  of  the 
world;  the  inapeetion  of  goods  offered  for 
sale,  of  troops,  of  a  railway,  of  a  school,  and 
the  like. 

We  should  apply  ourselves  ...  to  procure  lively 
and  vigorous  impressions  of  His  perpetual  presence 
with  us  and  iru^ettion  over  us.  Atttrbury. 

Inspectlve  (in-n>ekf  iv),  a.  [L  inapeeiimu. 
See  INSPBCT.]    Inspecting. 

Inspector  (in-spekf«r),  n.  [L.]  One  who 
inspects  or  oversees;  one  to  whose  care 
the  execution  of  any  work  is  committed, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it  faithfully  per- 
formed, or  whose  duty  it  is  to  test  it  when 
performed;  a  superintendent:  a  very  general 
title  given  to  many  officials  who  test  or  ex- 
amine into  the  condition  of  matters  affect- 
ing the  public  interests,  the  specific  range 
of  duty  of  each  being  generally  defined  by 
an  accompanying  epithet ;  as,  an  inapector 
of  hospitals,  of  volunteers,  of  schools,  of 
markets,  of  weights  and  measures,  Ac. 

Inspectorate  (in-spekf4r-&tX  n.  Same  as 
Inapeetorahip. 

Inspectorslilp  (in-spekf^r-shipX  n.  The 
office  of  an  inspector;  the  district  embraced 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  inspector. 

msperse  (in-spte^  v.t.  [L.  tnapergo,  in- 
neraum—i$i,  upon,  and  aparao,  to  scatter.] 
To  sprinkle  or  cast  up.    Bailey. 

mspersion  (in-sp^r'sbonX  n.  [L.  inaperaio, 
inaperaionia,  from  inapergo,  inaperaum,  to 
scatter  into  or  upon— in,  into,  upon,  and 
apargo,  to  scatter.]  The  act  of  sprinkling 
on.  'With  sweet  inaperaion  of  fit  balms.' 
Chapman. 

InspMKXlmns  (in-speks'i-musX  n.  [L.,  lit  we 
have  inspected.]  The  first  word  in  ancient 
charters  and  letters-patent;  an  exemplifica- 
tion: a  royal  grant 

Insphere  (in-sfdr'X  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and 
aphare.]   To  place  In  an  orb  or  sphere. 

Inamortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  iMj/furtd 
In  rations  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air.    Miitou. 

Insplrable  (in-spIr'a-blX  a.  [From  xnapifre.l 
lliat  may  be  inspired:  that  may  be  drawn 
into  the  lungs;  inhalable,  as  air  or  vapotirs. 
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IlUpiratlOXl  (in-spi-r&'shon).  n.  [L.  itutpira- 
tio,  irupirationis,  from  inipiro,  to  breathe 
into  or  upon,  to  inspire.     See  Inspikk.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  inspiring:  (a)  the  act  of  draw- 
ing air  into  the  lungs;  the  inhaling  of  air; 
a  part  of  respiration,  and  opposed  to  escpi- 
ration.  See  &ESPIRATION.  {b)  The  act  of 
breathing  into  anything,  (p)  The  infusion 
of  ideas  into  the  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit; 
the  conveying  into  the  minds  of  men  ideas, 
notices,  or  monitions  by  extraordinary  or 
supernatural  influence;  specifically,  as  used 
of  the  Scriptures  or  their  authors,  an  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit  exercised  on  tlie  un- 
derstandings, imaginations,  memories,  and 
other  mental  powers  of  the  writers,  by 
means  of  which  they  were  oualifled  for  com- 
municating to  the  world  oivine  revelation, 
or  the  knowledge  of  the  will  of  Ood,  with> 
out  error  or  mistake.— Pfeiuiri/  inspiratum, 
that  kind  of  inspiration  which  renders  all 
error  in  communicating  the  divine  message 
impossible.  — rer6a/  itigpiration,  that  kind 
of  inspiration  in  which  not  only  the  matter 
to  he  communicated  is  inspired,  but  the 
exact  words  in  which  it  is  to  be  expressed. 

2.  A  powerful  influence  emanating  ^m  any 
object,  giving  rise  to  new  and  elevated 
thoughts  or  emotions;  as,  the  inspinUion 
of  the  scene.  —3.  An  elevation  of  the  imagi- 
nation or  other  powers  of  the  soul,  often 
resulting  from  extraordinaij  external  influ- 
ences ;  Uie  state  of  being  inspired ;  as,  he 
was  in  a  state  of  imtpiration. — 4.  That  which 
is  conveyed  to  the  mind  when  under  some 
extraordinary  influence. 

Holy  men  at  their  death  have  good  inspimtions. 

Iiupiratlonal  (in-spi-ra'shon-alX  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  inspiration;  partaking  of  in- 
spiration.    We%t.  Bev. 

InspiraUonlst  (in-spi-ra'shon-ist),  n.  One 
who  holds  the  doctrine  of  inspiration. 

Inspiratory  (in-spir'a-to-ri).  a.  Pertaining 
to  mspiration.  or  inhaling  air  into  the  lungs; 
specifically  applied  to  certain  muscles  which 
by  their  contraction  augment  the  capacity 
of  the  chest,  and  thus  produce  inspiration. 

Inspire  (in-sp!r^.  t;.».  pret  &  pp.  inspired; 
ppr.  iiuptring.  [L  iiixpiro—tn,  and  npiro, 
to  breathe,  whence  ftpirit,  expire,  respire. \ 

1.  To  draw  in  breath ;  to  inhale  air  Into  the 
lungs.— 2.  t  To  blow  gently.    Speneer. 

Inspire  (in-spir),  v.t.  1.  To  breathe  into  in 
order  to  produce  musical  sounds. 

Descend,  ve  nine,  descend  and  sing. 

The  breathing  instruments  insfirt.         Po^. 

2.  To  infuse  by  or  at  if  by  breathing. 

He  knew  not  his  Maker,  and  he  that  inspired 
into  him  an  active  soul.  Wisdom  xv.  >t. 

3.  To  infuse  into  the  mind;  to  instil. 

I  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night. 

But  dawning  day  new  coiufort  hath  insftrtd.  SkaM. 

4.  To  infuse  or  suggest  ideas  or  monitions 
sui>ematurally;  to  communicate  divine  in- 
structions to  the  mind.— &.  To  animate  by 
supernatural  infusion;  to  rouse;  to  animate 
in  general 

Methinks  I  am  a  prophet  new  insfirtd.     Shak. 

What  seal,  what  fury  bath  inspired  thee  now? 

Shak. 

6.  To  draw  in  by  the  operation  of  breathing; 
to  draw  into  the  lunt^ :  as,  *  to  inxpire  and 
expire  the  air  with  difliculty.'  Harvey. 
Inq>ired  (in-spird'^,  p.  and  a.  L  Breathed 
in;  inhaled:  infused.— 2.  Informed  or  direct- 
ed by  the  Holy  Spirit;  instructed  or  affected 
by  a  superior  influence. 

Nature  .  .  .  needs  some  inspired  interpreter  to 
make  music  of  her  stammering  accents.    Dr.  Caird. 

3.  Produced  under  the  direction  or  influence 
of  inspiration;  as,  the  inspired  writings, 
that  is,  the  Scriptures. 

Insplrer  (in-spIr'Ar),  n.     He  tliat  inspires. 

Inspiring  (in-spir'iug).  p.  and  a.  1.  Breath- 
ing inTinnaling  into  the  lungs;  infusing 
into  the  mind  supematurally.  —2.  Infusing 
spirit  or  courage ;  animating;  as,  inspiring 
strains. 

Inspirit  (in-spi'rit).  v.t  [Prefix  in,  and 
spirit]  To  infuse  or  excite  spirit  in;  to  en- 
liven ;  to  animate ;  to  give  new  life  t*) ;  to 
encourage;  to  invigorate. 

The  couraf^e  of  Ai^.itneninon  is  inspirited  by  love 
of  empire  and  .iiubiiion.  Popt. 

8tm.  To  enliven,  invigorate,  exhilarate,  ani- 
mate, inspire,  rouse,  cheer,  encourage. 
Inspissate  (in-spis'At),  vt.  pret  <&  pp.  in- 
i^mtfated ;  ppr.  inypiiotafing.  (L.  iiutputno, 
inspiMatnm  —  i».  iiitens. .  and  spmio,  to 
thicken,  from  spiMinta,  thick.]  To  thicken, 
as  fluids,  bv  boiling;  to  bring  to  greater 
consistence  by  evaporation. 


Inspissate  (in-spis'&tX  a.  Thick;  inq>is- 
sated. 

Inspissation  <in-spis-a'shonX  n.  The  act  or 
operation  of  rendering  a  fluid  substance 
thicker  by  evaporation,  &c. 

Inspyret  (in-spirO,  v.t  [See  Ihspirb.]  To 
blow  or  breathe.    Spenser. 

Inst.  Contraction  for  instant,  used  in  cor- 
respondence, &Ai.,  for  the  current  or  present 
month;  as,  he  wrote  me  on  the  10th  inst, 
that  is,  on  the  10th  day  of  the  present 
month. 

InsUbUlty  (in-sta-bUl-tiX  n.  [Fr.  imtabi- 
IM;  L.  iMtabilUas,  from  instabiUs,  that 
does  not  stand  firm,  unstable.  See  In- 
stable.] Want  of  stability:  (a)  want  of 
firmness  in  purpose;  inconstancy;  fickle- 
ness; mutability  of  opinion  or  conduct;  as, 
instabUUy  is  the  characteristic  of  weak 
minds.  (6)  Cliangeableness;  mutability;  as, 
the  instability  of  laws,  plans,  or  measures. 
' InstabUitu  ot  tem^r.' Addisoiu  (c)  Want 
of  strength  or  firmness  in  construction; 
liability  to  give  way  or  fall ;  as,  the  insta- 
bility of  an  edifice. —  Syn.  Inconstancy, 
fickleness,  changeableness,  mutability,  un- 
steadinesiL  unstableness. 

Instable  (in-Bta'bl),  a.  [L  instabais  —  in, 
not.  and  stabilis,  able  to  stand,  that  stands 
firmly,  stable,  from  sto,  to  stand.]  Not 
stable :  (a)  inconstant;  prone  to  change  or 
recede  u'om  a  purpose;  mutable:  of  ner- 
sons.  (&}  Mutable ;  changeable,  (e)  Not 
sufficiently  strong  or  firm;  liable  to  give 
way  or  fall  [Unstable  is  more  commonly 
used.] 

Instableness  (in-8t&l)l-nesX  n.  Unstable- 
ness; mutability;  instability. 

Install  (in-stfllO,  v.t  [Fr.  mstaUer—in,  in, 
and  O.  H. Q.  stal,  a  place,  £.  stall  See  STALL. ] 
L  To  place  in  a  seat;  to  give  a  place  to. 

Mr.  Weller.  after  duly  installittg  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  Mr.  Winkle  inside,  took  his  seat  on  the  box  by 
the  driver.  Dickens. 

2.  To  set,  place,  or  instate  in  an  office,  rank, 
or  order;  to  invest  with  any  charge,  office, 
or  rank  with  the  customary  ceremonies. 
Installation  (in-st»l-a'shouX  n.  L  The  act 
of  giving  possession  of  an  office,  rank,  or 
order  with  the  customaiy  ceremonies,  as  a 
knight  of  the  Garter  in  the  Chapel  of  St 
George  at  Windsor,  a  chancellor  in  a  uni- 
versity, or  a  dean,  prebendary,  or  other 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  in  the  stall  of  the 
cathedral  to  which  he  belongs. 

Upon  the  election  the  bishop  gives  a  mandate  for 
his  tnstallittton.  Ajtiiffe. 

2.  The  institution  or  ordination  of  an  or- 
dained clergyman  to  a  charge  in  the  United 
States. 
Instalment  (in-stM'mentX  n.  [See  Install.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  installing  or  giving  poraeasion 
of  an  office  with  the  usual  ceremonies  or 
solemnities. 

The  instaiment  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  scat  royal  SftaM. 

2.  The  seat  in  which  one  is  placed.    [Bare.] 

Each  fair  instaiment,  coat,  and  several  crest. 
With  loyal  blasoo  evermore  be  blest  t        SMak. 

8.  In  com.  a  part  of  a  sum  of  money  paid  or 
to  be  paid  at  a  period  different  from  that  at 
which  other  parts  or  the  balance  is  paid  or 
agi-eed  to  be  paid ;  as.  a  sum  of  money  is 
paid  by  instalments  when  paid  in  separate 
portions  at  different  times. 

Instamp  (in-stampO,  v.  t  Same  as  Enttamp. 

Instance  (in'stans).  n.  [L  instantia,  a 
standing  upon  or  near,  vehemence,  impor- 
tunity, urgency,  from  inttans.  See  Instant.  ] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  Iteing  instant  or  urgent; 
solicitation ;  importunity;  application ;  ur- 
gency; as,  the  reouest  was  cranted  at  the 
vnstanee  of  the  defendant's  advocate.  'Mat* 
ters  of  instance.'    Reynolds. 

But,  Mr.  Todd,  surely  there  is  no  such  instance  In 
^e  business  that  ye  could  no'  wait  and  look  about 
you.  Gait. 

2.  A  case  occurring;  a  case  offered  as  an  ex- 
emplification or  precedent;  an  example;  an 
occurrence. 

The  use  of  instmneet  b  to  Ulastnte  and  explain  a 
difliculty.  Sojter. 

These  seem  as  if.  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  they 
were  drawn  up  in  the  form  uf  a  law  in  the  first  in- 
stiXttce.  Sir  M  H>xU. 

Hence— 3.  Sign;  symptom;  token;  proof. 

Thev  will  scarcely  believe  thb  without  trial :  offer 
theiD  instances.  Shak. 

I  have  received 
A  certain  instance  that  Glenduwer  is  dead.    Shak. 

4.t  Impelling  motive;  influence;  cause. 

The  instiXHces  that  second  marriatre  move 

Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  imne  of  love.   Shak. 

6.t  Process  of  a  suit     Ayliffe.—^  In  Scots 


lava,  that  which  may  be  insisted  on  at  ooe 
diet  or  course  of  probation — Cause*  qf  «m- 
ttance,  causes  which  proceed  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  some  party. — Instance  Court. %  bnuKh. 
of  the  court  of  admiralty  in  England,  dis- 
tinct from  the  prize-court,  and  having  jaris- 
diction  in  cases  of  private  injuries  to  private 
rights  taking  place  at  sea,  or  intimately  ooo- 
nected  with  maritime  subjects. 
Instance  (in'stans),  v.t.  pret.&  pp.  instaueed: 
ppr.  instancing.  To  receive  iUustimtion;  t<> 
be  exemplified. 

This  story  doth  not  ooly  isuiamee  in  Idngdaatt.  t^t 
in  families  too.  T*''-  Tajri^r. 

Instance  (in'stansX  v.t.  To  mention  aa  an 
example  or  case;  to  adduce  aa  exemplifying 
the  matter  in  hand. 

I  shall  not  instanee  on  abstnac  aathor.    MtOmt, 
—To  instance  in,  to  give  aa  an  ioatanea 

I  need  not  tnstaMc*  in  die  baMtnoI  tetemperance 
of  rich  tables.  ^er.  ray  tar- 

Instancy  Uin'ttan-siXn.  Instance;  urgency, 
importunity. 

Those  heavenly  precepts  which  oar  t..oni  maA 
Saviour  with  so  great  instaney  gave.  Ho^ktr. 

Instant  (in'stantX  a.   [L.  inatans,  •iweaiUu. 

Spr.  of  xnsto,  to  stand  in  or  upon,  tojugr,. 
nportune  -  in,  and  sto,  to  stand.  ]    L 
ing;  urgent;  importunate;  earnest 

Rejoicing  in  hope ;  patieiU  in  tribolatioa : 
ii^  instant  in  prayer.  Rom.  xiL  ta. 

2.  Immediate;  without  intarrening  tim«; 
present 

Impending  death  is  thine  and  iMstant  doum. 


8.  Quick;  making  no  delay. 

Instant  he  flew  with  hospital^  haste.        A^. 

4.  Present;  current;  aa,  on  the  10th  of  J«]y 
insianX.    [Such  an  expression  Is  nsoaUy  afcK 
breviated  to  10th  inA.    See  Ihstl] 
The  instant  time  is  always  the  fittest  time.    Fuiler-. 

Instant  (in'stantX  n.  L  A  point  to  dnratioo; 
a  moment;  a  part  of  duration  in  vhich  we 
perceive  no  succession,  or  a  part  that  ooos- 
pies  the  time  of  a  single  thought 

I  grant  you  I  was  down  and  ont  of  breath,  aad  *» 
was  he;  but  we  rose  both  at  an  instctrnt,  and  fuaafct 
a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  dock.  ShaA. 

She  knew  his  step  oo  the  instant.        Dukems. 

2.  A  particular  time.  '  At  any  anaeaaonafale 

instant  of  the  night'    Shak. 
Instantanelty  (in'stant-a-nfin-tl).  «•.    Tb« 

quality  of  being  instantaneous;  instantanr- 

ousness.    Shenstone. 
Instantaneous  (in-stant-&'n«-iis),  o.    [Tr. 

instantani;  Sp.  and  It  ingUtntanro,  txvuk 
L  instans.  See  Instant  ]  Done  in  an  in- 
stant; occurring  or  acting  without  any  per- 
ceptible lapse  of  time;  very  speedily;  aa.  tbe 
passage  of  electricity  through  anj  gtreo 
space  appears  to  be  inttanla$*co%iM. 

a  whirlwind^  instantantrnts  gust 
Left  all  its  beauties  withering  in  the  dusL    AmSAic. 

Instantaneously  (in-stant-i^£-us-lIX  odw. 
In  an  instant;  in  a  moment;  in  an  indivisible 
point  of  duration. 

Instantaneousness  (in-st«nt-a'n«-Q*-DeaX 
n.    The  qmUity  of  being  instantaneooa 

Twwt^w^iAr  fin-stanf^r)^  adv.  [L..  from  <w- 
stans.  See  INSTANT]  In  tev,  immediately; 
at  the  present  time;  without  delay.  Tba 
party  was  compelled  to  plead  instantrr. 

Instantly  (in'stant-UXaa*.  l.WithwveDcy; 
earnestly;  with  diligence  and  aaaidaity 

And  when  they  came  to  Jesas.  tbcy  bejougfac  Ma 
instantiv,  saying,  that  he  was  worthy  for  w«aai  W 
should  do  thu.  Lok*  «■.  4. 

2.  Immediately;  without  any  intenrcnfns 
time;  at  once;  a%  lightning  often  kills  *»- 
stanUy. 

Instar  (in-st&rO^  v.t  [Prefix  m.  and  atmr  \ 
To  set  or  adorn  with  lUrsor  wita  brfflianta 

A  golden  throB* 
7  - 


Instate  (in-atitO,  v.t  pret  A  ppu  MfCaCrd; 
ppr.  instating.  [Prefix  in,  and  state  ]  1.  Tn 
set  or  place;  to  establish,  aa  in  a  rark  or 
condition ;  as.  to  instate  a  person  in  gre«t- 
ness  or  in  favour.  '  Instated  in  the  fivottr 
ofOod.'  .4aer6ttry.-2t  To  invest 

For  his  powessionsi. 
Although  by  conftscatiun  they  are  oui%. 
We  do  instate  and  wiiiow  yuu  withaL      Shmk 

Instaurate  (in-stft'r&t),  V  t  [L  tfuiaim*.  i*. 
stauratum,  to  renew,  to  repair.]  To  iviuna; 
to  repair.    [Rare.] 

Instauration  <inst«-r&'shonX  «.  (Fr  .  fnm 
L.  instauratio^nstauratiams,  from  uuUwra, 
to  renew.]  The  restoration  of  a  tJung  to 
its  former  state  after  decay,  lafwr.  <ir  dila- 
pidation; renewal;  repair;  re-cstal>U«hnMnt 
'  Some  great  catastrophe  or  . 
titm.'    Surnet 


Fkie,  fitr,  fat  fftU;       me,  met  her;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oU,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  aliwne;     S*  8c.  b«t. 
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IKSTITUTOR 


Initaurator  (in-tt^'rit-^  n.  One  who  re- 
news or  reitoret  to  a  lormer  condition. 
[RAre.] 

Instaure  t  (in-ettr^  v.t  To  renew  or  reno- 
vate. 

Alt  thiiiK«  that  show  or  breathe 
Are  now  iMStaurtd.  Marston. 

Initaad  (In-etedO*  ode.  [A  compound  of  in, 
and  fteoo,  place;  «tea<f  retaining  ita  charac- 
ter of  a  noon,  and  being  followed  by  (4.\ 
L  In  the  place  or  room  oL 

Let  thmle*  grow  laudnh/  ^  wbcaL    Job  xxsi.  40. 
2.  Eqoal  or  eqoiTalent  ta 

Thb  very  con«ideratioa,  to  a  wise  man,  ii  ituttad 
4^a  thouubd  ofrumeata.  ttUttsan. 

r  When  ixk^^ad  li  need  wfthoat  nf  following, 
there  it  an  ellipeii  of  a  word  or  words  that 
would  otherwise  follow  the  f^.\ 

Illfl66p(in-Btfo0.v.t^  rPreAxii««and«fMp.] 
To  steep  or  soak;  to  drench;  to  macerate  in 
m<^tttre.  *  Where  in  gore  he  lay  wwtMiMd.' 
Skak, 

Ulftap  (in'stepl  fi  [Prefix  m.  and  ttev.] 
1.  The  forepart  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
human  foot,  near  its  Junction  with  the  leg: 
the  tarsus.— 2.  That  part  of  the  hind-leg  of 
a  hone  which  reaches  from  the  ham  to  the 
pastem-Joini 

iBsttfate  (In'stt-fffttl  *^  P'^  ^  ^P  ^'*«^ 
gatta;  ppr.  mattgatma.    (L.  instwo,  wati- 

aatum—tn,  on,  and  root  $tig,  to  prick— allied 
to  Or.  ffCift),  to  mark  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment, to  prick.  SeelKsmfOT.STioxA.]  To 
incite;  to  set  on;  to  provoke;  to  urge:  used 
<^iefl7  or  wholly  in  a  bad  sense:  as,  to  <n- 
sfufttls  one  to  evil;  to  irutigate  to  a  crime. 
'If  asenrant  tfufH^atMastraiunrtokil]  his 
master.'  iUadrsfoiM.— Sm.  To  stimulate, 
urge,  spur,  provoke,  tempt,  indte,  impel, 
encoumge,  animate. 

Inttigattngly  Cin'sti-g&t-big-liX  adv.  In- 
citingly;  temptingiy. 

IngtlfftliOll  (in-sti-gi'shon),  n.    [L,  inati- 

rio,  ifutigationiit  from  inatigo,  to  goad  on, 
instigate.  See  ImneATi.]  The  act  of 
instigating;  incitement,  as  to  evil  or  wicked- 
ness; the  act  of  enoounglng  to  commit  a 
crime  or  some  evil  act;  temptation;  impulse 
toeva 

As  if  the  Hvct  that  were  taken  away  bjr  hb  *utf- 
./tt/MM  were  not  to  be  charged  upon  his  account. 

Sir  Jt.  L' Estrangt. 
The  basanea  and  vOlany  that  both  the  corruption 
of  nature  and  the  itutigattcn  of  the  devil  could  bring 
the  tons  of  men  to.  Stutk. 

Ikistlgator  (in'sti-git>to),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  incites  a  person  to  an  evil  act;  a 
tempter. 

Iniim  (in-stil'),  v.t  pret  ft  pp.  {fwtOZfld; 
ppr.  ifutminn.  [L.  inalilXo—iny  and  ftiMo, 
to  drop.]    1.  To  pour  in  by  drops. 

The  sUrUght  dew« 
AU  dlently  their  tears  of  love  irutiL         Byrtn. 

Hence  -2.  Applied  to  the  mind  or  feelings, 
to  infuse  slowly  or  by  degrees ;  to  cause  to 
be  imbibed;  to  insinuate  uupercepUbly;  as, 
io  ina^  good  principles  into  the  mind. 

The  soft  delights,  that  witchingty 
tnstU  a  wanton  sweetness  throogh  the  breast. 

Tkaiiu«n. 

—  Implant,  Inmft,  InettleaUt  Inatilt  In- 

JuM.    See  under  implant. 

^WtUlAtlOll (In-stila'shon), n.  [L.  imtiOa- 
tio.  instUlationis,  from  irutUlo.  See  INSTIL.] 
1  The  act  of  pouring  in  by  drops  or  by  small 
quantitiea  —  2.  The  act  of  infusing  slowly 
into  the  mind.-^  That  which  is  instilled  or 
infused. 
They  embitter  the  cup  of  Ufe  by  insensible  insti/io' 

T««tin*tAf  (in'sta-4t-«rX  n.  One  who  in- 
stils or  infuses;  an  instiller.  Coleridge. 
[Bare.] 

InftlllatonrOn-stU'a-to-riXa.  Relating  to 
instillation. 

I&sUller^in-stU'«rXn.  HethatinstUa  «So 
artful  an  tnetiUer  01  loose  principles.'  Philip 
SkfUon. 

Instillllttat  (in-stU'mentX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
instilling.— 2  Anything  insUlled. 

nutllinilatet  (in-stim'&UtX  v.t  (Prefix 
tXlntena,andsf»mula(e.]  To  stimulate;  to 
excite. 

Ill8tlmil]atlOII<in-stim'0-U''shon).n.  [Pre- 
fix m.  intena.  and  etimulation.)  The  act  of 
stimulatJng,  Inciting,  or  urging  forward. 

Instinct  (in-8tingkt5.  a.  [L.  irutinetus.  See 
the  noun.]  Urged  or  stimulated  from  with- 
in; moved;  animated;  excited.  *  Betulia .  . . 
iiwfuicf  with  life'    Faber. 

Hliat  betrays  the  biner  essence  of  the  man  must 
be  ko  graspen  and  rendered  (by  the  painter)  that  all 
that  in««t5  the  eye — look,  attitude,  action,  exprcviiun 
— ahall  be  trutimtt  with  meaning.  Dr.  LatrJ. 

Insttnct  (hi'stingktX  n.    [L.  »n«ftnefiw,  in- 


stigation, impulse  from  imtinguo,  inatinc- 
ft«m,  to  impel —in,  not,  and  atitiguo,  to 
ouench,  nasalixed  form  of  root atig]  L  In 
its  widest  sense,  the  power  or  energy  by 
which  all  organized  forms  are  preeerved  in 
the  individual  or  continued  in  the  species. 
In  this  sense  it  has  been  applied  to  plants 
as  well  as  to  uiimals,  but  it  is  more  com- 
mon to  consider  instinct  as  belonging  to 
animals,  in  which  case  it  is  defined  as  a 
certain  power  by  which,  independently  of  all 
instruction  or  experience  and  without  de- 
liberation, animals  are  directed  to  do  spon- 
taneoualy  whatever  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  individual  or  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  kind.  Such,  in  the  human 
species,  is  the  inatinet  of  sucking  exerted 
immediately  after  birth,  and  tliat  of  insects 
in  depositing  their  eggs  in  situations  most 
favourable  for  hatching.  Instinct  makes 
animals  provide  for  themselves  and  young, 
and  utter  those  voices,  betake  themselves 
to  that  course  of  life,  and  use  those  means 
of  self-defence,  which  are  suitable  to  their 
circumstances  and  nature.  The  nest  of  the 
bird,  the  honey-comb  of  the  bee,  the  web  of 
the  spider,  the  threads  of  the  silkworm,  the 
holes  or  houses  of  the  beaver,  are  all  exe- 
cuted by  instinct,  and  are  not  more  perfect 
now  than  thev  were  long  sges  ago.  In  the 
beginning  of  life  we  do  much  by  instinct 
and  little  by  understanding;  and  even  when 
arrived  at  maturity,  there  are  innumerable 
occasions  on  which,  because  reason  cannot 
guide  us,  we  must  be  guided  by  instinct 
The  complex  machinery  of  nerves  and  mus- 
cles necessary  to  swallowing  our  food, 
walking,  Ac .  is  set  agoing  by  instinct  The 
motion  of  our  eyelids,  and  those  sudden 
motions  which  we  maike  to  avoid  sudden 
danger,  are  also  instinctive. 

(An  ifutiHcf)  is  a  propensity  prior  to  experience 
and  independent  of  instruction.  Palty. 

By  instinct  I  mean  a  natural  blind  Impulse  to  cer- 
tain actions  without  having  an^  end  in  view,  without 
deliberation,  and  very  often  withoot  any  conception 
of  what  we  do.  Rnd. 

An  instind  is  a  blind  tendency  to  some  mode  of 
action  independent  of  any  considemtion,  on  the  part 
of  the  agent,  of  the  end  to  which  the  action  leads. 

H'hattly. 
An  instinet  is  an  agent  which  performs  blindly  and 
ignorantiy  a  work  ocintelUgence  and  knowledge. 

Sir  W.  HamUtOH. 

2.  Natural  feeling  or  sense  of  what  is  correct 
or  effective  in  artistic  matters  or  the  like 

Few  men  are  bom  with  the  dramatic  instinct  any 
more  than  with  the  rhetorical ;  and  without  some 
share  of  that  instinct,  re.tding  always  wants  the  viva- 
city of  the  utterance  of  one's  uiouglits.      Sat,  Rev. 

Instinct t  (in-stingktO.  v.t  To  impress,  as 
by  an  animating  power;  to  impress  as  an 
instinct.  '  Unextinguishable  beauty  .  . .  im- 

Sressed  and  inatincUd  through  the  whole.' 
^yMey. 
Inttinctlon  t  (in-stingk'shon),  n.    Instinct. 
Sir  T.  Elyot 

InftincUyo  (In-stingkt'iv),  a.  Prompted  by 
instinct;  not  due  to  reasoning,  deliberation, 
instruction,  or  experience ;  determined  by 
natural  impulse  or  propensity;  original  to 
the  mind;  spontaneous. 

Raised 
By  quick  instinctivt  motion,  up  I  sprung,     tdilton. 

The  terms  instinctiv*  beli^,  insttnctiXM Judftntnt, 
insttnctivt  c^enition.  are  exprcs&ions  not  111  adapted 
to  characlerue  a  belief.  Judgment,  or  cognition, 
which,  as  the  result  of  no  anterior  consciousness,  is, 
hke  the  products  of  animal  instinct,  the  intelligent 
effect  of  (as  far  as  we  are  concerned)  an  unknown 
cause.  Sir  H  ,  Hamilton. 

Initinetively  (in-stingktiv-li),  adv.  In  an 
instinctive  manner;  by  force  of  instinct; 
without  reasoning,  instruction,  or  experi- 
ence; by  natural  impulse. 

InstinotlVlt7  (in-sUngk-Uv'l-ti).  n.  The 
quality  of  being  instinctive  or  prompted  by 
instinct 

There  is  growth  only  in  plants ;  but  there  is  irrlt- 
abiltty,  or— a  better  word— *nsttuctii  ity,  in  insects. 

Ctderuigt, 

Instinotly  (in'stingkt-li).  adv.  Instinct- 
ively. 

M.  drew  her  ruffled,  luxuriant  hair  insttnctty  over 
the  cut  Aln.  GasktU. 

Instlptllate  (in-stip'u-l&t),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  atip^daAt.\  In  bot  having  no  stip- 
ules. 

Institute  (in'sti-tfit).  v.t  pret  &  pp.  tn«fi- 
tutad;  ppr.  inatituting.  [L.  inatituo,  inati- 
tutum—tn,  and  ttatuo,  to  cause  to  stand,  to 
set,  place,  from  ato,  atatum,  to  stand.]  1.  To 
set  up;  to  establish;  to  enact;  to  ordain:  as, 
to  in^itute  laws;  to  inatitute  rules  and  re- 
gulationa  —  2.  To  originate  and  establish; 
to  found;  as,  to  inatitute  a  new  order  of  no- 
bility; to  inatitute  a  court 


The  theocracy  of  the  Jews  was  institnttd  by  God 
himself.  Sir  tK  T«mfl«. 

at  To  ground  or  establish  in  principles;  to 
educate;  to  instruct 

Ifrttildren  were  early  itutituM,  knowledge  would 
in><:iistiily  iiismualc  itself.  /7r.  N.  Afore. 

4.  To  set  in  operation ;  to  begin ;  to  com- 
mence; as,  to  uutitute  an  inquiry;  to  inati- 
tute a  suit— 5.  To  nominate;  to  appoint,  as 
to  an  ofllce. 

Cousin  of  York  we  institutt  your  grace 

To  be  our  regent  in  these  parts  of  France.  Shak. 

6.  Eeclea.  to  invest  with  the  spiritual  part 
of  a  benefice  or  the  care  of  souls. 
Institute  (in'stitat),  n.  [L.  inatittUum,  an 
arrangement,  regulation,  institution,  from 
ifiMtituo.  See  the  verb.]  1.  That  which  Is 
instituted  or  formally  established,  or  es- 
tablished as  authoritative  or  worthy  of  ob- 
servance: fa)  an  established  law;  settled 
order.  (6)  Precept;  maxim;  principle. 
To  make  the  Stoic  imstitutts  thy  own.    Drydm. 

2.  A  scientific  body;  a  society  established 
according  to  certain  laws  or  regulations  fitr 
the  furtherance  of  some  particular  obiect ; 
as,a  philosophic  inatitute, %.  literary  inatUuie, 
a  mechanics'  ifuftftife.  an  educational  in- 
atitute,  Ac;  specifically,  in  France,  tlie 
principal  philosophical  and  literarv  society 
of  the  nation,  formed  in  1796  by  the  union 
of  the  four  preceding  royal  academies.  — 
8.  In  Seota  law,  the  person  to  whom  the 
estate  is  first  given  in  a  destination.  Thus 
where  a  person  executing  a  settlement  dis- 
pones his  lands  to  A,  whom  failing,  to  B, 
whom  failing,  to  C,  «&c.,  A  is  termed  the 
inatitute,  and  all  who  follow  him  in  the  suc- 
cession are  heira,  or  aubatitutea,  as  they  are 
also  termed.— 4.  pi.  A  book  of  elements  or 
principles ;  particularly  a  work  containing 
the  pnnciples  of  a  system  of  Jurisprudence; 
as,  the  Inatitutea  of  Justinian ;  the  Inati- 
tutea  of  Gains;  Erskine's  Inatitutea  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland.— /n4rfitufe«  qf  medicine, 
that  department  of  the  science  of  medicine 
which  attempts  to  accoimt  philosophically 
for  the  various  phenomena  that  present 
themselves  during  health  as  well  as  in 
disease:  the  theory  of  medicine  or  theoreti- 
cal medicine. 

Institution (in-stitQ'shonXn.  {L. inaiitutio, 
imtitutionia,  from  inatituo.  See  I  NBTrruTR.  ] 
1.  The  act  of  institutln|;:  (a)  establishment; 
enactment.  'The  inatitution  of  Qod's  laws 
.  .  .  by  solemn  Injunction.'  Hooker,  {b) 
Education;  Instruction. 

His  learning  was  not  the  effect  of  precept  or  iff 
stittttiott.  Benttey. 

(c)  Beelea.  the  act  or  ceremony  of  investing 
a  clerk  with  the  spiritual  part  of  a  benefice, 
bv  which  the  care  of  souls  is  committed  to 
his  charge.  — 2.  That  which  is  instituted: 
(a)  established  order,  method,  or  custom; 
wnatever  is  enjoined  by  authority  as  a  per- 
manent rule  of  conduct  or  of  government; 
enactment;  law. 

The  American  institutions  guarantee  to  the  clti- 
sens  all  the  privileges  essentialto  freedom. 

Bouvier. 

(6)  A  system,  plan,  or  society  established 
either  bv  law  or  by  the  authority  of  indi- 
viduals for  promoting  any  object,  public  or 
social;  as,  a  literary  wwfifu/um;  acnaritable 
inatitution;  a  commercial  inatitvtion.  — 
8.  t  A  83rstem  of  the  elements  or  rules  of  any 
art  or  science;  a  treatise  or  text-book. 

There  is  another  manuscript,  of  abov(  three  hun* 
dred  years  old,  .  .  .  being  an  institntiot$  of  physic. 

4.  Something  forming  a  prominent  feature 
in  social  or  national  ufe.    [Colloq.  ] 

The  camels  form  an  institutien  of  India— possibly 
a  part  of  the  traditional  pulley,  and  they  must  be  re- 
spected accordingly.  Times  nruts^ftr. 

Institutional  (in-sti-tO'shon-al),  a.  1.  Be- 
lating  to  institutions;  instituted  by  autho- 
rity; enioined— 2.  Relating  to  elementary 
knowleilge;  elementary:  institutionary. 

InstitUtlonaiy(in-sti-t&'shon-a-riia.  1.  Re- 
lating to  an  institution  or  to  institutiona — 
2  Containing  the  first  principles  or  doc- 
trines; elemental:  rudimentary.  'InatUu- 
tionary  rulea'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Instttutist  (in'stitOt-ist),  n.  A  writer  of 
institutes  or  elementary  rules  and  instruc- 
tiona 

Institutive  (in'sti-tfit-iv),  a.  1.  Tending  or 
intended  to  institute  or  establish.  '  Inati- 
tutive  ...  of  power.'  Barrow.— %  Estab- 
lished; depending  on  institution. 

InstttuUyely  (in'sti-tOt-iv-U).  adv.  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  institutiotL    Harrington. 

Institutor  (in'sti-tfit-«rX  n.  [L.]  One  who 
institutes :  (a)  one  who  enacts  laws,  ritea. 
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and  ceremonies,  and  enjoins  the  observance 
of  them.  (2»)  One  who  founds  an  order, 
sect,  society,  or  scheme  for  the  promotion 
of  a  pablic  or  social  object,  (e)  An  in- 
structor; one  who  educates.  'Every  iTwti- 
tutor  of  youth.'  Walker,  (d)  In  the  Ems- 
copal  Ch.  a  presbyter  appointed  by  the  bishop 
to  institute  a  rector  or  assistant  minister  in 
a  parish  church. 

InBtop  (in-stop'),  v.t  [Prefix  in,  and  ttop.] 
To  siop;  to  close;  to  make  fast 

With  boilinr  pitch  another  near  at  hand 
(From  friendly  Sweden  brought)  the  seams  insto^s. 

DrydtH. 

Instratlfled  (in-stra'ti-fid),  a.  (Prettx  «n. 
within,  and  «em<»>sd.]  Stratified  within 
something  else. 

Lutract  (in-struktO,  v.^  [L.  imtrao,  in- 
ttractum, — »n,  and«(rtM>,  to  Join  together,  to 
pile  up.]  l.t  To  put  in  order;  to  form;  to 
prepare. 

They  speak  to  the  merits  of  a  caose,  after  the  proc- 
tor has  prepared  and  instructal  the  same  for  a 
hearing  before  the  judge.  Ayliffic. 

2.  To  teach;  to  inform  the  mind  of;  to  edu- 
cate; to  impart  knowledge  or  information 
to;  to  enlighten;  as,  the  first  duty  of  parents 
is  to  xTMtrwst  their  children  in  the  princi- 
ples of  religion  and  morality;  on  this  ques- 
tion the  court  is  not  ttufructed  —  S.  To 
direct  or  command;  to  furnish  with  orders; 
to  direct;  to  enjoin;  as,  the  government 
instructed  the  envoy  to  insist  on  the  re- 
stitution of  the  property. 

She,  being  before  itutrttcted  of  her  mother,  said. 
Give  me  here  John  Baptist's  head  in  a  charger. 

Mat.  xiv.  8. 

4.  In  Scoii  law,  to  adduce  evidence  in  sup- 
port of;  to  confirm;  to  vouch;  to  verify;  as, 
to  inttrtAct  a  claim  against  a  bankrupt 
estate. 

We  must  be  pardoned  for  observing  that  we  should 
have  wished  the  connection  of  the  first  clauses  of  this 
sentence  and  the  last  had  been  instructed  by  some- 
thing  better  than  an  'and.'         Sir  W.  HamiUon. 

Stn.  To  teach,  educate,  inform,  indoctrin- 
ate, enlighten,  direct,  enjoin,  order,  com- 
mand. 

Instruct t  (in-strukt'X  o.  1.  Furnished; 
equipped.  '  Ships  tTUtrticf  with  oars.'  CAop- 
tnan.— 2.  Instructed;  taught 

Who  ever  by  consulting  at  thy  shrine 
Returned  the  wiser,  or  the  more  instruct. 
To  fly  or  follow  what  concerned  him  mostt 

Milton, 

Instmoter  (in-stmkt'dr),  n.  An  instructor 
(which  see).    Haie. 

Instraotlme  (in-struk'ti-bll  a.  Able  to  be 
instructed;  teachable;  docUe. 

Instruction  (in-struk'shon).  n.  [L.  ingtruc- 
tio,  instructionis,  from  instruo,  to  pile  upon, 
to  build.  See  INSTRUCT.]  1.  The  act  of  in- 
structing; the  act  of  teaching  or  informing 
the  understanding  in  that  of  which  it  was 
before  ignorant;  information. 

Those  discoveries  and  discourses  they  have  left 
behind  them  for  our  instruction.  Locke. 

2.  That  which  is  communicated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing;  that  with  which  one  is 
instructed:  (a)  precept  conveying  know- 
ledge; teaching. 

Receive  my  instruction,  and  not  silver. 

Prov.  viii.  lo. 

(5)  Direction ;  order ;  command ;  mandate; 
as,  the  minister  received  instrxictwns  from 
his  sovereign  to  demand  a  categorical  an- 
swer. —  Inittruction,  Education.  Instruc- 
tion has  for  its  object  the  communication 
of  knowledge;  education  includes  a  great 
deal  more  than  instruction,  having  for  its 
object  the  development  of  the  natural 
powers  of  the  mind  and  of  the  moral  na- 
ture bv  means  of  instruction  and  proper 
discipline;  it  is  intended  to  make  men 
wiser  as  well  as  better.  —  Syn.  Education, 
teaching,  indoctrination,  information,  ad- 
vice, counsel,  command,  order,  mandate. 

Instructional  (in-struk'shon-al),  a.  Belat- 
ing  to  instruction;  promoting  education; 
educational.    Eclec.  Rev. 

InBtmcUye  (in-strukt'ivX  a.  [  Fr.  instruetif, 
instructive.]  Conveying  knowledge;  serving 
to  instruct  or  inform. 

I  would  not  laugh  but  to  instruct ;  or  if  my  mirth 
ceases  to  be  instructrvt,  it  shall  never  cease  to  be 
innocent.  Addison. 

InstrucUTely  (in-strukt'iv-li),  adv.  In  an 
instructive  manner;  so  as  to  afford  instruc- 
tion. 

InstructlveneBS  Hn-strukfiv-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  instructive;  power  of  in- 
structing. 

Lutructor  (in-strukt'6r),  n.  [L.1  One  who 
instructs;  a  teacher;  a  person  who  imparts 
knowledge  to  another  by  precept  or  infor- 
mation. 


Instructress  (in-strukt'resX  n.  A  female 
who  instructs;  a  preceptress;  a  tutoress. 

Instmctrioe  t  (in-struk'tris),  n.  Same  as 
Instructress.    Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Instrument  (in'stru-ment),  n.  [Fr..  from 
L.  instruinentuin,  from  instruo,  to  prepare, 
that  which  is  prepared.]  1.  That  by  which 
woric  is  performed  or  anything  is  effected; 
a  tool;  a  utensil;  an  implement,  as  a  knife, 
a  hammer,  a  saw,  a  plough,  &c. ;  as,  the  in- 
struinents  of  a  mechanic;  astronomical  m- 
strwments.  'All  the  lofty  iiistrwnenis  of 
war.'  Shak.—2.  One  who  or  that  which  is 
subservient  to  the  execution  of  a  plan  or 
purpose,  or  to  the  production  of  any  effect; 
means  used  or  contributing  to  an  effect;  as, 
bad  men  are  often  instruments  of  ruin  to 
others. 
The  bold  are  but  the  instruments  of  the  wise. 

Dryden. 
All  voluntary  self-denials  and  austerities  which 
Christianity  commends  become  necessary,  not  simply 
for  themselves,  but  as  instruments  towards  a  Itigner 
end.  Dr.  H.  More. 

8.  Any  mechanical  contrivance  constructed 
for  yielding  musical  sounds,  as  an  orsan, 
harpsichord,  violin,  or  flute,  &c. — 4.  In  mio. 
a  writing  instructing  one  in  regard  to 
something  that  has  been  agreed  upon;  a 
writing  containing  the  terms  of  a  contract, 
as  a  deed  of  conveyance,  a  grant,  a  patent, 
an  indenture,  dtc.— Jr?ip2«m«nt,  Instrument, 
Tool    See  Tool. 

Instrumental  (in-stru-ment'al).  a.  1.  Con- 
ducive as  an  instrument  or  means  to  some 
end;  contributing  or  serving  to  promote  or 
effect  an  object;  helpful;  serviceaole;  as,  the 
press  has  been  instrumenttU  in  enlarging 
the  bounds  of  knowledge.  'Instrumental 
causes.'  Raleigh. 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 

The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth.   Sh»k. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  made  by,  or  prepared  for 

instruments, especially  musical  instruments; 

as.  instrumental  music:  distinguished  from 

vocal  music,  which  is  made  by  the  human 

voice. 

Sweet  voices,  mixed  with  instrumental  sounds. 

Dryelen. 

Instrumentalist  (in-stru-ment'al-ist),  n. 
One  who  plays  upon  a  musical  instrument 

Instrumentality  (in'strn-ment-ari-ti),  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  instru- 
mental; subordinate  or  auxiliary  agency; 
agency  of  anything  as  means  to  an  end;  as, 
the  iixstrumentalitu  of  second  causes.  '  The 
instrumentality  of  faith  in  Justification.' 
Burnet. 

Instrumentally  (in-strn-ment'al-li),  adv. 
In  an  instrumental  manner:  (a)  by  way  of 
an  instrument ;  in  the  nature  of  an  instru- 
ment; as  means  to  on  end. 

A  .  .  .  principle  of  holiness,  wrought  chiefly  by 
God's  Spirit,  and  instrumentaliy  by  his  word,  jn  the 
heart  or  soul  of  a  man.  South. 

go  With  instruments  of  music  'Musical 
evotion .  . .  tiwtrutn^ntoijy  accompanied.* 
Mason. 

Instrumentalness  (in-stm-menVal-nes),  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  instru- 
mental; usefulness,  as  of  means  to  an  end; 
instrumentality. 

In8trumentaxy(in-strQ-ment'a-riXa.  l.  Con- 
ducive to  an  end;  instrumental.— 2.  In  Scots 
law,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  legal  instrument; 
as.  instrumentary  witnesses. 

Instrumentation  (in'stru-ment-a"shon),  n. 

1.  'The  act  of  employing  as  an  instrument  — 

2.  Instruments  collectively;  hence,  a  series 
or  combination  of  instruments  calculated  to 
effect  an  end;  agency;  means.    [Bare.] 

Otherwise  we  have  no  sufficient  instrumentation 
for  our  human  use  or  handling  of  so  great  a  fact  and 
our  personal  appropriation  ol  it,  ...  no  fit  medium 
of  thought  respecting  it.  ff.  Busknell. 

S.  In  mtme.  (a)  the  art  of  arranging  music 
for  a  combined  number  of  instruments. 
(6)  The  music  arranged  for  performance  by 
a  number  of  instruments,  (c)  The  art  or 
manner  of  playing  on  an  instrument;  execu- 
tion; as.  his  instrumentati4yn  was  defective. 

Instrumentist  (in'strn-ment-istX  n.  A  per- 
former upon  a  musical  instrument;  an  in- 
stnmientalist 

Instylet  (in-stno,  v.t  To  call;  to  denomi- 
nate.    Crashaw. 

Insuavity  (in-swa'vi-ti),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
andttuitrity.]  Want  of  suavity;  unpleasant- 
ness. 

Insubjeotioil  (in-sub-Jek'shonX  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  sul^ctioi^.\  Want  of  subjec- 
tion; state  of  disobedience  to  government 

Insubmerglble  (in-sub-m6rj'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  st^nnerge  (which  see^]  Incap- 
able of  being  submerged. 


InsubmlssiOIl  (in-sub-mi'shonX  n.  (Prefix 
in,  not,  and  submistionl  Want  of  subm^ 
sion;  disobedience. 

InsulMrdlnate  (in-SQb-oi'din-4t),  a.  (Prefix 
in,  not.  and  subordinais.'i  Not  subordinate 
or  submissive;  not  submitting  to  authority* 
mutinous:  riotous. 

InsulMrdlnation  (in-sub-oi^din-A^shonX  n 
The  quality  of  being  insubordinate;  want  ot 
subordination;  disorder;  disobedience  to 
lawful  authority;  mutiny. 

The  insubordination  ol  the  derooralized  armj  was 
beyond  the  influence  of  even  the  most  pofmlar  of  the 
generals.  Arnold 

Insubstantial  (in-sub-stan'ihalX  a.  (Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  tuMantioZ.]  Not  soliatan- 
tial;  unsubstantial;  not  real  ' Inmbatmn- 
iusX  pageant'    Shak. 

InsubstantiaUty  (in-sub-stan'shaTi-tiX  n. 
Unsubstantiality.    [Hare.] 

Insuocation  (in-suk-ki'shon),  n.  [From  L. 
insueco,  insuet^Uumt  to  soak,  to  steep— te, 
and  «uoeu^  sueus,  sap.  Juice,  from  nve. 
suctum,  to  suck.]  The  act  of  soaking  or 
moistening;  maceration;  solution  in  the 
Juice  of  herbs.  *  The  medicating  and  nuico- 
coKon  of  seeds.'    Evelyn.    [Rare.] 

Insudran  (in'suk-n),  a.  [Prefix  in,  and 
sucken  (wmch  seeXl  In  Soots  law,  a  tern 
applied,  in  the  servitude  of  thiiiage,  to  the 
multures  exigible  from  the  suckener*  or 
parties  astricted  to  the  milL  These  mul- 
tures, having  been  oriffinally  composed  in 
part  of  a  premium  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
mill,  exceed  in  amount  what  may  be  called 
the  market  price  of  grinding.  See  Mul- 
tures, OUTSUOKKN,  and  Thirlaok. 

Insuetude  (in'swd-t&dX  n.  [L  isuustudm, 
from  insuetus,  unaccustomed— m.  not.  and 
suesco,  suetum,  to  be  accustomed.]  Ilie 
state  of  being  unaccustomed  or  unused; 
usualness;  Msence  of  use  or  custom. 

Absurdities  are  great  or  small  in  proportkm  to 
torn  or  insuetude.  Lmndor. 

In8Uirteable(in-suff«r-a-blX  a.  rPrefU  in, 
not,  and  «u/eraM«.1  Not  sufferable:  (a)  In- 
capable of  being  suffered,  borne,  ta  endured; 
insupportable;  intolerable;  unendurable;  as, 
insuferable  heat,  cold,  or  pain;  our  wrongs 
are  nm^ferable.  Q>)  Disgusting  beyond  en- 
durance; detestable. 

A  multitude  of  scribblers,  who  daily  pester  the 
worid  with  their  insujferable  stuff.  J>ry^en 

Insufferably  (in-suf  f«r-a-bliX  adv.  In  an 
insufferable  manner;  to  a  degree  beyond 
endurance ;  as,  a  blaze  insugerably  bni^t; 
a  person  insufferably  proud. 

InsufflCienoe  (in-suf-fi'shensX  n.  [L.  u»- 
sujglcientia,  insufficiency.]  InsnfBciency. 
[Rare.] 

We  will  give  you  sleepy  drinks,  that  your  ttaaitu, 
unintelligent  of  our  ins»ifffcience,  oiay.  thoiwh  chcy 
cannot  praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us.  SAaA. 

InsufflClency  (In-suf-fl'shen-siX  n.  (Prefix 
in,  not,  and  sufficiency.]  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  insulncdent:  (o)  deficiency; 
inadequateness;  as,  an  insujieieney  of  pro- 
visions to  supply  the  garrison,  (b)  Want  of 
power  or  skill:  inability;  incapacity;  incom- 
petency; as,  toe  iHSuJUieney  of  a  num  for 
an  office. 

Insnfflcieilt  (In-suf-fi'shent),  a.  (Prefix  te, 
not,  and  sufficient.]  Not  sufficient:  (a)  In- 
adequate to  any  need,  use,  or  parpoee;  as, 
the  provisions  are  insufficient  in  quantity 
and  defective  in  quality.  (6}  'Wanttng  in 
strength,  power,  ability,  or  skill;  IncanaMe: 
unfit;  as,  a  person  insuficient  to  discbarse 
the  duties  of  an  office. 

The  bishop  to  whom  they  shall  be  presented  say 
justly  reject  them  as  incapable  and  inst^cient. 

Sfvmoev. 

Insufficiently  (in-suf-fl'shent-liX  odr.  In 
an  insufficient  manner;  with  want  of  nsA* 
ciency;  with  want  of  proper  ability  or  akUl; 
inadequately. 

Insufflation  (in-suf-fli'shonX  n.  {L.  insm/- 
Jlatio,  insufftationis,  from  insufflo,  to  Mow 
or  breathe  up  into — m,  into,  and  svffU^  to 
blow  from  below— «t«&.  under,  and  Jlo.  lo 
blow.]  The  act  of  blowing  or  breatmnc  oo 
or  into;  as,  in  the  /t  Cath.  C%.  the  breathinc 
upon  a  baptized  person  to  signify  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  devil,  and  to  symbolise  tlie 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

They  would  speak  less  sUghtJagly  of  the  mn^t»~ 
tion  and  extreme  unction  used  In  tne  RomKh  Omrch. 

Insult  t  (in'sfitX  n.    A  suit;  a  request 

And,  In  fine. 
Her  ^tsuit  coming  with  b«r  inodcr«  grace;. 
Subdu'd  me  to  her  rate.  S*mi. 

(Most  modem  editions  have  ir^tnits 
mng.] 


F&te.  fitr,  fat,  fftU;       mi,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mtive;       t&be,  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c.  abune;      f,8c.  hsp- 
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mmiltaVto  ( in-ifit '  ft-bl),  a.  [Praflx  in.  not. 
»nd»uitabU.]    UntniUble.    [Eare.) 

Insolar  (in'sQ-lArX  a.  [L.  tfwutorw.  from 
inmUa,  an  bUnd.  ]  1.  Of  or  iMrtainin^  to  an 
island;  •orrounded  by  water;  at.  an  tntular 
■ituatioo.  'Their  wmitor  abode.'  Byron.— 
t.  Of  or  pertaininff  to  the  opinions  or  views 
of  people  inhabiting  an  island;  hence,  nar- 
row; contracted;  as,  innUar  prejudices. 

fwani^i'  (in'gQ.ito),  n.  One  who  dwells  in  an 
island;  an  islander.    Bp.  BtrluUy.    [Rare.  1 

Innilartty  (In-sQ-U'ri-UX  n^  The  sUte  of 
being  insular:  (a)  the  condition  of  a  coun- 
try which  consists  of  one  or  more  islands. 

The  intniMTip  df  Britain  was  first  shown  by  Agrl< 
cola,  who  s«ni  his  fleet  round  h.  PinJtert»M. 

(6)  Narrowness  or  contractedness  of  Tiews 

or  opinions  from  llTing  on  an  island. 
IniUlarly  (in'sQ-lAr-ll),  adv.    In  an  Insolar 

manner. 
blSOlary  (In'sft-la-riX  a.    Same  as  Intular. 

*/n«ulary  adTantages.'    BmotU.    [Bare.] 
InmilAte  (in'sa-l&tx  «.t  oret  &  pp.  uwm- 

lated;  ppr.  intukUvng.    [L  intwto,  an  isle.] 

L  To  make  an  islana  ol 

The  Edea  here  foms  two  branches  and  insutattt 
the  grouad.  Ptnumnt. 

t.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation,  or  in  a 
state  to  hare  no  communication  with  sur- 
rounding objects  or  with  other  bodies ;  to 
isolate. 

In  Ittdaism.  the  special  and  injuiatui  sHuatioo  of 
the  Jews  has  tinavoidabty  impressed  an  exclusive 
bias  upon  its  principles.  D*  QuiHoy. 

8.  In  tlett  and  thtrmoHa,  to  separate,  as  an 
electrified  or  heated  body,  from  other  bodies 
by  the  interposition  of  non-conductors.— 
4.  To  free  ftom  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances, as  a  chemical  substance. 
InmilAted  (in'sQ-Ut-edX  p.  snd  a.  l.  Stand- 
ing by  itseu;  not  being  contiguous  to  other 
bodies;  as.  a  house  or  DuUdli^  is  said  to  be 
intulated  when  It  is  detached  ftom  any 
other  house  or  building:  a  column  is  said 
to  be  irmUated  when  it  stands  out  tree 
from  a  walL 

Two  forms  are  slowly  shadowed  on  my  sfarht. 
Two  iHSMtatut  phantoms  of  the  brain.     Bytvn. 

2.  In  tUeL  and  thermotiei,  separated,  as  an 
electrified  or  heated  body,  from  other  bodies 
by  the  interposition  of  non-conductors.— 
&  In  (utron.  a  torm  applied  to  a  star  situ- 
ated at  so  great  a  distance  from  any  other 
tliat  the  influence  of  attraction  is  insensible. 
4.  In  ehem.  separated  from  combination 
with  other  substances. 
InmilAtion  (in-sQ-l&'shon).  n.  The  act  of 
insulating,  or  the  state  of  being  insulated: 
(a)  the  act  of  detaching,  or  the  state  of 
being  detached  from  other  objects,  (b)  In 
0UeL  and  thermotiet,  that  state  in  whicn  the 
communication  of  electricity  or  heat  to 
other  bodies  is  prevented  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  non-conductors,  (e)  The  act  of  set- 
ting free  from  combination,  as  a  chemical 

Innuator  On'sO-lit-^rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  insulates;  specifically,  a  substance  or 
body  that  insulates  or  interrupte  the  com- 
munication of  electricity  or  heat  to  sur- 
rounding objects;  a  non-conductor.  The 
cuts  show  the 
usual  form  of  in- 
sulator employ- 
ed in  telegraph 
lines  to  support 
the  wire  on  the 
post  They  are 
frequently  made 
of  porcelain  or 
glass,  and  in  the 
shape  of  an  in- 
verted cup,  with  the  wire  wrapped  round 
Itk  atUched  by  a  hook  dependu^  from  it, 
or  the  like. 

IntulOQi  (in'sQ-lusX  a.  Abonnding  in 
islands.    [Rare.] 

IngalMf  (in-sulsO.  a.  [L.  instUtia— prefix 
in,  not.  and  §aUu$,  salted,  from  solo,  mUo, 
to  salt,  from  ml,  salt  S«e  Salt.]  Ihill; 
insipid.  *InguUe  and  frigid  affectation.' 
Milum. 

InsnlsitTf  (in-«uKsi-ti),  n.  Dulness;  stu- 
pidity; insipidity.  'The  wimisify  of  mortal 
tongues. '    MiUon. 

Insult  (in'sult).  n.    (Ft.  mnUte;  L.  mtuUut, 
from  in*Ui4>,  tnttiUum,  to  leap  on— in,  and 
mUio,  to  leapi]    L  t  The  act  of  leaping  on. 
The  boU's  imsu/e  at  four  she  may  sustain.    Dryden. 

t.  Any  gross  abuse  offered  to  another,  either 
by  words  or  actions;  act  or  qpeech  of  inso- 
tence  or  contempt 

The  ruthless  sneer  that  insutt  adds  to  grief. 

Smvmgt. 
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Insulator. 


I  ~  A  front,  InnUt,  Outrage,  See  under 
AFrnoirr.  — Stm  .  Affront,  indignity,  outrage, 
contumely. 

Iiunilt  (in-sult'X  v.t.  [Fr.  Umdter;  L.  in- 
nUto,  freq.  of  iimito,  innUtum,  to  leap  upon. 
See  the  noun.  ]  1. 1  To  leap  upon  or  trample 
under  foot  ShaJt—i.  To  treat  with  gross 
abuse,  insolence,  or  contempt,  by  words  or 
actions ;  to  commit  an  indignity  upon ;  to 
treat  abusively;  as,  to  call  a  man  a  ooward 
or  a  liar,  or  to  sneer  at  him,  is  to  innUt 
him.— 8.  Milit  to  make  a  sudden,  open,  and 
bold  attack  on.    [Rare.] 

An  enemy  is  said  to  tHsuii  a  coast  when  he  sud- 
denly appears  upon  it,  and  debarks  with  an  imme* 
diate  purpose  to  attack.  StPCfueUr. 

Ixunilt  (in-sult^,  v.i.    1. 1  To  leap  upon. 

Like  the  frees  in  the  apologue,  insultinz  upon 
their  wooden  kmg.  Jtr.  TayUr. 

1  To  behave  with  insolent  triumph.— To 
inavJU  owr,  to  triumph  over  with  insolence 
and  contempt  *  An  imwiUinsness  to  in^di 
over  their  helpless  fatuity.'    Landor. 

IxuniltatiOll  (in-sult-i'shon),  n.  [L  intul- 
tatio,  ineultationis,  a  springing  or  leaping 
over;  a  scoffing,  from  insulto,  to  spring 
upon.  See  Insult.]  The  act  of  insulting; 
abusive  treatment  'The  impudent  ineuU- 
aticne  of  the  basest  of  the  people.'  Pri- 
deatas. 

Ixunilter  (in-sult'6rX  n.  One  who  insults. 
*  Paying  what  ransom  the  mnUter  willeth.' 

Inraltlllg  (in-sult'ingX  a.  Containing  or 
conveying  gross  abuse;  as,  inttUting  lui- 
gaBge.—In»oUnt,  IneuUing.  See  Insolent. 

Innuttsgly  (in-sulf  ing-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
sulting manner;  witii  Insolent  contempt; 
with  contemptuous  triumph. 

Inraltment  (in-sult'ment).  n.  Act  of  in- 
sulting; innilt  '  My  speech  of  inmdtment' 
Shak. 

Intninet  Hn-sfimO.  v.t  (L.  inaumo—in,  and 
eumo,  to  take.  ]  "ro  take  in.  '  The  emulgent 
veins,  which  ineume  and  convey  the  nour- 
ishment to  the  whole  tree.'  Evelyn. 

XninperatoUi^  (in-sa'p6r-a-bU^'i-U),  n. 
The  qualitv  oibeing  insuperable. 

Inraperaua  (in-sO^r-a-blX  a.  [Prefix  m, 
not,  and  tuperable.  ]  Not  superable;  incap- 
able of  being  passed  over;  incapable  of  be- 
ing overcome  or  surmounted ;  as,  ineuper- 
able  difficulties,  objections,  or  obstacles. 

Nodting  is  injit/eradU  to  pains  and  patience.  /U^. 

And  middle  natures,  how  thev  long  to  Join. 
Yet  never  pass  th'  ituti/erabu  line.  Pof*. 

Stn.  Insurmounteble,  impassable,  uncon- 
querable, invincible. 

Infoperableiiess  (in-sQ'p«r-abl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  insuperable  or  insur- 
moimteble. 

Insuperably  (in-sa'p^r-a-bliX  adv.  In  an 
insuperable  manner;  in  a  manner  or  degree 
not  to  be  overcome;  insurmounUbly. 

Infopportable (insup-pdrf a-bl), a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  tupportaSU.}  Not  supporteble; 
incapable  of  being  supported  or  borne;  in- 
sufferable; intolerable;  as.  the  weight  or 
burden  is  intupporiaible.  'Pestilent  and 
intupporiabU  summer.'    BenUey. 

The  thought  of  being  nothing  aAer  death  b  a  bur- 
den iHxupfirtmhU  to  a  virtuous  man.         Drydtn. 

Ibfimpoitableiiess  (In-sup-pdrt'a-bl-nes). 
n.  Tne  quality  of  being  insupporteble;  in- 
sufferableness ;  the  stete  of  being  beyond 
endurance. 

Infopportably  (in-sup-pdrt'a-bli).  adv.  In 
a  manner  or  degree  that  cannot  be  sup- 
ported or  oidured. 

Inmippotable  (In-sup-pdz'a-bl)^  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not.  and  tusposoite.]  Not  supposable; 
incapable  of  belnff  supposed. 

Insupprenible  (in-sup-pres'i-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  tuppreetwle. )  Not  suppres- 
sible;  incapable  of  being  suppressed  or 
concealed. 

InmipiirMSlVly  (in-sup-presl-bli),  ode.  In 
a  manner  or  degree  that  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed or  conceiUed. 

Insoppressiyo  (in-sup-pres'iv),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not.  and  tuppreenve,]  1.  Not  suppres- 
sive; not  tending  to  suppress.— 2.  Incapable 
of  being  suppressed ;  insupressible.  '  The 
ineuppreeeive  mettle  of  our  spirits.'  Shak. 

In8llimble(in-shOr'a-bl).a.  Capable  of  being 
insured  against  loss,  damage,  death,  and  the 
like;  proper  to  be  insured 

The  French  law  annuls  the  Utter  policies  so  far  as 
they  exceed  the  inturxM*  interest  which  remained 
in  tne  insured  at  the  time  of  the  subscription  thereof. 

ti'aUh. 

Ingnranoe  (in-shOr^ansX  n.  L  The  act  of 
insuring;  the  act  of  asstiring  against  loss  or 
damage ;  a  contract  by  wmch  a  person  or 


company,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
mone^r.  or  percentage  (technically  called  a 
premtum),  becomes  bound  to  indemnify  the 
insured  or  his  representatives  against  loss 
by  certain  risks.  This  contract  is  termed  a 
policy  of  intwtanM.  The  best  known  and 
most  important  kinds  of  insurances  are 
marine  insurance,  life  insurance,  and  fire 
insurance.  Marine  inturanee  is  the  term 
used  for  the  insurance  on  ships,  goods,  Ac, 
at  sea.  J-ire  inmranee  is  for  the  insuring 
of  property  on  shore  fi*om  fire.  L\fe  ineur- 
ance  is  for  securing  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain sum,  to  friends  or  tnutees,  at  the  death 
of  the  individual  insured,  or  for  securing 
the  iMtyment  of  a  sum  at  a  given  sge,  or  <^ 
an  annuity.  Various  other  risks  may  also 
be  insured  against,  as  accidente  in  railway 
travelling,  damage  to  farm  stock  or  crops, 
Ac.  -8.  'The  premium  paid  for  insuring  pro- 
perty or  Ute.—Inturance  broker,  one  whose 
business  is  to  procure  the  insurance  of  ves- 
sels at  sea,  or  bound  on  a  voyage.— /n«ur- 
anee  company,  a  company  or  coiporation 
whose  business  is  to  insure  afindnsi  loss  or 
damage.— /n«iirane0tw/icy.    See  above. 

Insuranoert  (in-sh0r^ans-6r).  n.  An  insurer; 
an  underwriter. 

Insure  (in-shbiQ,  v.t  pret  A  pp.  insured: 
ppr.  inturing.  [Prefix  in,  in  tens.,  and  sure.] 

1.  To  make  sure  or  secure;  to  ensure;  as.  to 
insure  safety  to  any  one.  Specifically- 
8.  To  secure  against  a  possible  loss  or  damage 
on  certain  stipulated  conditions,  or  at  a 

gven  rate  of  premium;  to  make  a  subject  of 
surance;  to  assure;  as,  a  merchant  in- 
sures his  ship  or  ito  carso,  or  both,  against 
the  dangers  of  the  sea ;  houses  are  insured 
against  fire;  lives  are  insured  that  a  sum 
of  money  may  be  paid  at  death  or  after  a 
ceitain  number  of  years ;  and  sometimes 
hazardous  debto  are  insured.— Ensure,  In- 
sure, Assure.    See  under  Ensure. 

Insure  (in-sh^ii'X  vi  To  undertake  to 
secure  persons  agakist  loss  or  damage  on 
receipt  of  a  certainr  payment ;  to  make  in- 
surance; as,  this  company  insures  at  a  low 
premium. 

Insurer  (In-shOr'dr).  n.  One  who  insures ; 
the  person  who  contracts  to  pay  the  losses 
of  another  for  a  premium ;  an  underwriter. 

Insurgency  (in-s^r'ien-Bi),  n.  The  act  or 
condition  of  oeing  insurgent ;  stete  of  in- 
surrection.   Dr.  R.  Vaughan. 

Insurgent  (in-sdr'ient),  a.  [L.  insurgens, 
insurgentis,  ppr.  of  insurgo,  to  rise  upon  or 
against— tn,  and  surao,  to  rise.]  Rising  in 
opposition  to  lawful  civil  or  political  au- 
tnority,  or  against  any  constituted  govern- 
ment; insubordinate;  rebellious;  as,  insur- 
gent chiefs.  'The  insurgent  provinces.' 
JioOey. 

Insurgent  (In-sdi^Jent),  n.  A  person  who 
rises  in  opposition  to  civil  or  political  au- 
thority; one  who  openly  and  actively  resiste 
the  execution  of  isMn.— Insurgent,  Rebel. 
An  insmgent  differs  from  a  rebel  in  holding 
a  less  pronounced  position  of  antagonism, 
and  may  or  may  not  develop  into  a  rebel. 
The  insurgent  opposes  the  execution  of  a 
particular  law  or  laws,  or  the  carrying  out 
of  some  particular  scheme  or  measure;  the 
rebel  attempto  to  overthrow  or  change  the 
govemmenit,  or  he  revolto  and  attempts  to 

8 lace  his  country  under  another  Jurisdic- 
on. 

Insurmpuntablll^  nn-s«r-mount'a-bir'i- 
tiX  n.    The  stete  of  being  insurmounteble. 

Insurmountable  (in-s6r-mount'a-bl).  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not.  and  surmountable.]  Not 
surmounteble;  Incapable  of  being  sur- 
motmted,  passed  over,  or  overcome ;  ns,  an 
insurmountable  wall  or  rampart ;  an  i/(«t(r- 
mountabte  difficulty,  obstacle,  or  impedi- 
ment 

Hope  thinks  nothinfr  difficult;  despair  tells  us  that 
difficulty  is  iHstirmmt$ttttkU.  IVatts. 

Insurmountableness  (in-s6r-mounfa-bi- 
nes).  n.    State  of  being  insurmountabia 

Insurmountably  (in-s6r-mount'a-bli).  adv. 
In  an  insurmountable  manner;  in  a  manner 
or  degree  not  to  be  overcome. 

Insurrection  (in-8«r-rek'shon).  n.  [L.  in- 
surreetio,  insurreetionis,  a  rising  up,  insur- 
rection, ftom  i$isurgo,  insurrwtum.  See 
IN8UR0BNT.1  1.  The  act  of  rising  against 
civil  or  political  authority;  the  open  and 
active  opposition  of  a  number  of  persons  to 
the  execution  of  some  law  or  the  carrying 
out  of  some  measure  in  a  city  or  counti7. 

It  b  found  that  this  city  of  old  time  hath  made  m* 
ntrrtctiom  affalnst  kings,  and  that  rebellion  and  sedi- 
tkm  have  been  made  tnerein.  £<ra  iv.  19. 

2.  A  rislngin  mass  to  Oppose  an  enemy.  [Rare.] 
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—  Insurrection,  Sedition,  Rebellion,  Revolt, 
Mutiny.  Insurrection  ii  equivalent  to  sedi- 
tion, except  that  sedition  expresses  a  less 
extensive  rising  of  citizens.  It  differs  from 
rebellion,  for  the  latter  expresses  an  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  government,  to 
establish  a  different  one,  or  to  place  the 
country  under  another  jurisdiction.  It 
differs  from  mutiny,  as  being  a  rising 
against  the  civil  or  political  government; 
whereas  a  mutiny  is  an  open  opposition  to 
law  in  the  army  or  navy.  A  revolt  is  a  less 
strong  form  of  a  rebellion. 

InsurreotlOlial (insdr-rek'shon-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  insurrection;  consisting  in  insur- 
rection. 

Insurrectioiiarv  (in-sdr-rek'shon-a-riX  a- 
Pertaining  or  suitable  to  insurrection. 

Whilst  the  sansculottes  gallery  instantly  recognised 
their  uld  insurrtctiotuiry  acquaintance.      Burk*. 

In8Urreoti01ll8t(in-86r-rek'shon-i8t),n.  One 
who  favours  or  excites  insurrection ;  an  in- 
surgent 

Insusceptililllty  (in-sus-septM-bir'ltl).  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  insusceptible ; 
want  of  susceptibility  or  capacity  to  feel  or 
perceive. 

InsoBoeptiUe  (in-sus-sepf  i-bl).  a.  [Prefix 
in.  not,  and  s^uce'ptSbie.\  Xot  susceptible : 
(a)  not  capable  of  being  moved,  affected,  or 
impressed;  as,  a  limb  insusceptible  of  pain ; 
a  heart  insusceptible  of  pity.  (f>)  Not  cap- 
able of  receiving  or  admitting.  '  Insuscept- 
ible of  any  farther  concoction.'    Wotton. 

InsUBOeptive  (in-sus-septlvX  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  susceptive.  ]  Kot  susceptive ;  in- 
capable of  admitting  or  receiving ;  not  sus- 
ceptible or  receptive. 

Insusurrationt  (in'sQ-B«r-r&"shon),  n.  [L. 
insusurratio,  insusurrationis,  from  itisu- 
surro,  to  whisper  into,  to  insinuate  —  in, 
into,  and  susurro,  to  murmur,  to  whisper.] 
The  act  of  whispering  into  something. 

InswaUie  (in-swaiuO.  v.t  To  swathe  in;  to 
enwrap;  to  infold.  ' Inswathed  »ometime» 
in  wanderinff  mist'    Tennyson. 

Intact  (in-takf),  a.  [L.  intaetus— prefix  in, 
not,  and  tcietus,  touched,  pp.  of  tango,  to 
touch.  ]  Untouched,  especially  by  anything 
that  harms  or  defiles ;  uninjured;  left  com- 
plete, whole,  or  unharmed. 

When  all  external  differences  have  passed  away. 
one  element  remains  intact,  uncbanj^ed.— tlie  ever- 
lasting basis  of  our  common  nature,  the  human  m>u1 
by  which  we  lire.  F.  W.  Robertson. 

Intactable,  Intactible  (in-takt'abl.  in- 
takti-bl),  a.  [  L.  prefix  tn,  not,  and  tanfm, 
tactum,  to  touch.  ]  Not  perceptible  to  the 
touch. 

Inta^Uated  (in-tttl'yat-ed),  a.  [See  Ikta- 
-OLlo.J  Engraven  or  stamped  on.  'Starry 
stone  deeply  inUwliated.'    Warton. 

Inta«;ll0  (in-t&l'yd),  n.  [It. ,  from  intagliare, 
to  carve— in,  and  tagliare,  to  cut,  Fr. 
tailUr.]  A  cutting  or  engraving;  hence, 
any  figure  engraved  or  cut  into  a  substance 
so  as  to  form  a  hollow ;  or  a  precious  stone 
with  a  figure  or  device  engraved  on  it  by 
cutting,  such  as  we  frequently  see  set  in 
rini^,  seals,  Ac.  It  is  the  reverse  of  cameo, 
which  has  the  figure  in  relief. 

Intall  (in-tal').  v.t.    Same  as  Entail. 

Intake  (in't&k),  n.  l.  The  point  at  which 
a  narrowing  or  contraction  bejdns.— 2.  In 
hydraulics,  the  point  at  which  water  is 
received  into  a  pipe  or  channel:  opposed  to 
outlet. 

Intaker  (in't&k-^rX  n.  A  receiver  of  stolen 
goods. 

Intamlnated  t  (in-tam'in-at-ed),  a.  Uncon- 
taminated.     A.  Wood. 

Intangible  (in-tan'ji-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  tangible.]  Not  tangible:  incapable  of 
being  touched;  not  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

A  corporation  is  an  artificial,  invisible,  iut.ftii^t'-le 
being.  MannAii. 

A  man  should  be  still  in  danger  of  knocking;  his 
head  a,;ainst  every  wall  anil  |  ihar,  unlrss  it  "i-rc 
also  tntaii^ibU,  as  M»me  of  the  Pcripateticks  affirm ! 

Htiittts. 

Intangibleness.  IntangiliHity  (in-tan'ji- 

bines,  in  tan'ji.bU''i-UX  »*.  The  quaUty  of 
beiiiff  intangible. 

Intangibly  ( in-tan'ji-bli  X  adv.  So  as  to  be 
intangible. 

Intangle  (in-tang'glX  tt  Same  as  JS^ 
taiigU. 

Intastable  (in-tast'a-blX  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  Unstable.  ]  Incapable  of  being  tasted  ; 
incapable  of  affecting  the  organs  of  taste; 
tasteless;  unsavoury.    Greit. 

Integer  (In'te-j^rX  n.  [L  integer,  un- 
touched, undiminished,  whole,  entire— in, 
not,  and  tag,  root  of  tango,  to  touch.]    An 


entire  entity;  particularly,  in  nrith.  a  whole 
number,  in  contradistinction  to  a  fraction; 
thus,  in  the  number  54*7,  54  is  an  integer, 
and  7  a  fraction,  or  seven -tenths  of  a 
unit 

Integral  (in'te-irralX  o-  [See  Iktbobr.  j 
L  Comprising  all  the  parts ;  whole ;  entire ; 
uninjured;  complete;  not  defective. 

A  local  motion  keepeth  txxlies  integral.     Bacon. 


No  wonder  if  one  remain  speechless,  though  of 
integral  principles,  who,  from  an  infant,  should  be 
bred  up  amongst  mutes,  and  have  no  teaching. 


HoitUr. 

2.  In  mxUh.  (a)  of  or  pertaining  to,  or  being 
a  whole  number  or  undivided  quantity. 
(6)  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  by  integra- 
tion; as,  the  integral  meiXvod.  —  Integral 
calculus,  a  branch  of  mathematical  ana- 
lysis which  is  the  inverse  of  the  differen- 
tial calculus.  In  the  differential  calculus 
the  object  is  to  derive  from  a  proposed 
function  another  which  is  called  its  aiffer- 
ential,  and  thence  the  expmsion  which  is 
termed  its  differential  coefficient  In  the 
integral  calculus  the  object  is  the  reverse  of 
this— the  deriving  of  the  primitive  function 
from  its  differential,  or  fta  differential  co- 
efficient, and  hence  the  elementary  rules  of 
the  integral  calculus  are  obtained  by  revers- 
ing those  of  the  differential  calculus.  In 
this  branch  of  analysis  the  primitive  func- 
tion is  usually  called  the  tnJtegrol  of  the 
proposed  differential,  and  the  process  is 
termed  integration. 

Integral  (in  te-gralX  n.  1.  A  whole;  an  en- 
tire thing. —2.  In  math,  the  function  or 
sum  of  any  projKMed  differential  quantity. 

It  is  denoted  by  the  symbol y.    ThvafX  dx, 

denotes  the  integral  of  the  differential  Xdx, 
or  the  function  whose  differential  HXd*. 
Integrality  (in-t«-gral'itiX  n.    The  quality 
of  being  int^nral;  entireness.    [Bare.] 

Such  as  in  their  integrality  support  nature. 

K^MitaJter. 

Integrally  (in't^-gral-llX  odv.  In  an  inte- 
gral manner;  wholly;  completely. 

Integrant  (in'tS-grantX  a.  [L.  inUgrans, 
intearantis,  ppr.  of  integro,  to  make  whole. 
See  INTEGRATE.  ]  Making  part  of  a  whole ; 
necessary  to  constitute  an  entire  thing. 

A  true  natural  aristocracy  is  not  a  separate  interest 
in  the  state,  or  separable  from  it.  It  is  an  essential 
integrant  part  or  any  large  people  rit;htly  consti* 
tuted.  BurJt*. 

—Integrant  parts  or  particles,  those  parts 
into  which  a  body  may  be  reduced,  as  by 
mechanical  divtsion,  each  remaining  of  a 
similar  nature  with  the  whole,  as  the  filings 
of  iron :  in  contradistinction  to  elementary 
particles.— Integrant  molecuU,  a  term  em- 
ployed by  Haiiy  in  his  theory  of  crystals,  to 
denote  Uie  smallest  particle  of  a  crystal 
that  can  be  arrived  at  by  mechanical  divi- 
sion. 

Integrate  (in'te-grat),  v.  t  pret  A  pp.  inte- 
grated; ppr.  integrating.  [L.  integro,  inte- 
gratum,  to  make  whole,  to  renew,  from  in- 
teger. See  Integer,  Entire.]  To  make 
entire;  to  form  one  whole;  to  perfect 

Two  distinct  substances,  the  soul  and  the  body,  go 
to  compound  and  integrate  the  man.  South. 

That  conquest  rounded  and  integrated  Xhc  glorious 
empire.  De  Quinc^. 

2.  To  indicate  the  whole;  to  give  the  sum  or 
total ;  as,  an  integrating  anemometer,  that 
is  one  that  indicates  the  entire  force  of  the 
wind  exerted  within  a  given  time.— To  inte- 
grate a  differential  in  the  integral  calculus, 
to  determine  from  that  differential  its  pri- 
mitive function. 

Inteffration  (in-t^-prft'shon),  7k  [L.  integra- 
tio,  tntegrationis,  from  integro.]  1.  The  act 
of  integrating  or  making  entire;  the  forma- 
tion of  one  whole;  completion;  perfection. 

Nnt  so  properly  correction  and  retrenchment  were 
t-ii  eti  for,  as  integration  of  what  had  been  left  im- 
perfect. De  Qutnc^. 

2.  In  math,  the  determination  of  a  function 
from  its  differential  or  its  differential  co- 
efficient. 

Integrity  (In-teg'ri-ti),  n.  [Fr.  int/grit^;  L. 
intenrHas,  from  integer.  See  Inteoer.  ] 
1.  The  state  of  being  entire  or  complete; 
wholeness;  entireneM;  unbroken  state;  as, 
the  contracting  parties  guaranteed  the  in-  ; 
tegritp  <»f  the  empire.— 2.  .Moral  soundness 
or  purity;  incorruptness;  uprightness;  hon- 
esty: used  especially  witli  reference  to  up- 
rightness in  mutual  dealings,  transfers  of 
property,  and  agencies  for  others. 

The  tnDT.il  ijrindeur  of  independent  integrity  iiXhc 
suMinjcst  tlun,:  in  n^itiire.  before  whi^h  tlic  pomp  of 
eastern  uuii'iiti^ence  ami  the  --plendour  of  conquest 
are  odious  as  wcU  as  perishable.         Buikmtnster. 


S.  A  genuine,  axuuiulterated,  rniimpaJwd 

state;  purity. 

Laogu^^  continued  loof  in  Its  pnrky  and  cM«vrt9L 

Intecro-palllal  On'td-^pal'-i-aix  V  in 
zooL  having  a  pulial  une  unbrolLen  in  its 
curvature;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Integro- 
pallialia. 

Integro-mOlialia  (in'tfi-a^pal-i-4'ai.aX  «. 
pL  A  subdivision  of  the  lamelHhnuichuU 
molluscs,  in  which  the  pallial  line  in  the 
interior  is  unbroken  in  its  curvature  satk 
present*  no  indentation,  and  which  have 
either  no  siphons  or  ahort  onrietiBctile 
siphons. 

Integumation  (ln-teg'a-mi''BhonX  n.  (See 
Integument.]  That  part  of  phyiiokwjr 
which  treats  oi  the  integumenta  of  aninuu 
and  plants. 

Integument  (in-teg'ft-mentX  n.  [L.  imt^gi^ 
mentum,  intego,  to  cover— m,  inteos.,  and 
e^o,  to  cover.  ]  That  which  naturally  invests 
or  covers  another  thing,  as  the  covering  d 
the  body  of  all  animals  above  the  FtoCosoa, 
whether  it  remains  soft  as  in  worms,  or 
is  hardened  by  lime  as  in  crustaceans  and 
molluscs,  or  chitin  as  in  insects.  The  tom 
is  also  used  for  the  skin  of  seeds,  but  there 
is  no  similarity  between  animal  and  veget- 
able integuments  save  that  they  covtx  some- 
thing. 

Integumentary  (hi-teg'Q-menfa-riX  a. 
Belonging  to  or  composed  of  integumeala; 
covering. 

IntggumentattonCto-teg'ft-mcnt-a^shonX*- 

1.  The  act  of  covering  with  inteeuraent;  the 
state  of  being  thus  covered.— 2.  That  pajt  of 
physiology  which  treats  of  integuments. 

Intellect  (in'tellektXn.  [Ft,  i?omL.  inlcl- 
lectMis,  from  int^ligo,  to  understand.  See 
INTELLIOBNOS.]  L  That  faculty  of  tliehumaa 
soul  or  mind  which  receives  or  comprebeiMls 
the  ideas  communicated  to  it  by  the  aeoaes^ 
or  by  perception,  or  by  other  roemns.  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  power  to  feel  and  to  will; 
also,  the  capacity  for  higher  forma  of  know- 
ledge, as  distinguished  from  the  power  to 
perceive  and  imagine;  the  power  to  per- 
ceive objects  in  their  relatkms;  the  power 
to  judge  and  comprehend. 

Intellect,  tentitivHy,  and  wtU  are  tke  three  heads 
under  which  the  powers  and  capacities  of  tbe  huaaa 
mind  are  now  generally  arranged.  Inttususcof  htbe 
term  t'w/r^/vY  includes  all  those  powers  by  whit^h  we 
acquire,  retain,  and  extend  our  kiwwledre,  as  percep- 
tion, memory,  Imaginatioa.  Judfmeot,  arc  Fiemmg. 

2.  Intellectual  people  collectively ;  as,  the 
intellect  of  a  dty  or  countrv.— S.  pL  Wiu; 
senses;  mind;  as,  disordered  in  his  tntelUetSi 
[Obsolete  or  vulgar.  ] 

Intellected  (InOel-lekt-ed),  a.     Endowed 

with  intellect;  having  inteUectaal  powen 

or  capacities. 

In  body  and  ia  bristles  they  became 

As  swine,  yet  intellected  as  before.         Ctmrfrr. 

Intellection  (in-tel-lek'shon),  n.  [L  xmuI- 
lectio,  intelleetionis,  from  inteUigo,  iaf«f- 
lectuniy  to  understand.  See  Intelugkncx  ) 
llie  act  of  understanding;  simple  apprehea- 
sion  of  ideas. 

The  distinction  between  ideas  of  mere  sensattoa  aad 

those  of  intellection,  between  what  the  mind  tutni  re- 
hends  and  what  it  conceives  without  coo>preh<n><uay. 
b  the  point  of  divergence  between  the  two  sch'^ti*  r4 
psychuloffy  w  hich  still  exist  in  the  world.      H*i*mm~ 

The  expcrientialist  doctrine  thus  appears  whoOy  al 
fault  if  it  means  (as  it  h.is  often  been  taken  bf  vjk^ 
porters  and  opponents  alike  to  mean)  that  «Il  vJ^b- 
lection  was  first  sensation  in  the  iadtvtduat  or  r»rm 
(in  a  more  rcAned  form)  that  general  knowlei1(p  la 
elaborated  afresh  by  each  of  us  frooi  our  ow«  etpe- 
rience.  Pr^.  G.  C.  Botrrtte^ 

Intelleottye  (intel-lekriv).  a.  [Fr.  wCif- 
lect^,  intellective.  ]  1.  Pertaininff  to  (W 
intellect;  hav^  power  to  understand, 
know,  or  comprehend.  'The  inteUeetise 
faculties.'  Wotton.— 2.  Produced  by  the 
understanding.  Harris, — S.  Capable  of  beiag 
perceived  by  the  understanding  only,  doc 
by  the  senses.  'The  DAOst  intaieeUvs  ab> 
stractions  of  logic  and  metaphyika* 
MUton, 

IntellectiTely(intel-lekriv-U),iKfv.  Inn 
intellective  manner.  '  Kot  intelleetieeiy  to 
write.*     Warner. 

Intellectual (in-tel-lekfaal). a.  [Fr  imisl- 
/ecfti«/.  intellectual]  LBelating  to  the  intel- 
lect or  understanding;  belonidng  to  the 
mind;  ];>eriormed  by  the  nndentaadiag; 
mental ;  appealing  to  or  engaging  the  tatu- 
lect  or  the  higher  ci4)acities  of  man;  aa.  in- 
tellectual powers  or  operations;  inteUeeh^ 
philosophy ;  intellectual  amusements.  ^ 
S.  Perceived  by  the  intellect;  filiating  In  tbe 
understanding;  ideal. 

In  a  dark  vision's  intellecttml  cceoa:        C^mJiy 


F&te,  fiir,  fat,  fftU;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  move;       t&be,  tub,  bQll;       oil,  pound;      tt,  8c.  thvae;     J.  Scl  by. 
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&  HftTing  intellect,  or  tbe  power  of  imder- 
■tftndliig;  chamoterlEed  by  Intellect,  or  the 
cftpadty  for  the  higher  form*  ol  knowledge; 
M,  Uk  uttslketualtMiag. 

Birt.ohl  ye lowto of  Udto  JuMlm'timt i 

InfonD  M  cniljr.  hmw  tbty  not  heapeck'd  yov  all! 

iBtoUeolnaKhiteMektHk-alXfk  The  intel- 
lect or  understanding;  mental  powen  or 
tecoltiee.    [Bare.] 

Hef  husbwMl  not  e^lii 
WboM  higher  uUtOettusi  more  f  ihim.     MOtm. 

t  kspl  k«r  f«i*/lK«H«/r  In  *  itatc  of  escrdae. 

IsMIlBOtlialillll  (in-tel-lekfa-al-lim).  a. 
1.  Intellectttal  qaali^  or  power;  int^ct- 
iiallty.  -1  The  doctrme  that  knowledge  is 
derlTed  from  pore  reaaon. 

InWUootiiallit  (in.tellekt'ftalistl  a. 
L  One  who  orerrates  the  nndentanoing. 
Bacon.— Z  One  who  belieret  or  holds  that 
human  knowledge  ia  daiiTed  from  pure 
reason. 

Illtell60tluatt7(in-tel.lekt'QaI''liti>fi 
The  state  of  being  intellectual;  int^lectual 
power;  the  poweerton  of  intellect. 


A  certsio  plutlck  or 
anifluOKv  oc  oooscioos 


lutttrc.  devoid  of  an 


llUUMliuaiM  (ia.t«l-lekt'A.al-IsX  «^ 

1.  To  treat  or  reason  upon  in  an  intellectual 
manner.— 1  To  inform  or  endow  with  intel- 
lect; to  cause  to  become  tnteUectuaL— 1^  To 
give  an  intellectual  or  ideal  character  or 
aspect  to;  to  idealise;  as.  to  infirf/ifffffiiaWw 
the  Supreme  Pfing 

IntellAOUiAUy  (in-taMekf  O^-liX  Mfv.  In 
an  intellectual  manner;  by  meaaa  of  the 
understanding. 

Illt6lllK«llM  (in4el1f-j«n8X  «.  (L.  wtd- 
(H^enfia.  from  inUUigOt  to  undentand— 
mUr.  between,  and  k»p.  to  choose  out,  to 
select:  to  obaerve.]  X  Tbe  aet  of  know- 
ing: tne  exercise  of  tbe  understanding.  — 

2.  The  capacity  to  Imow,  understand,  or 
oomprehend.  —8.  The  capacity  for  the  higher 
functions  of  tin  intellect  — 4.  Knowledge 
Imparted  or  aoiuired  by  study,  research,  or 
experience ;  general  inf  otmation ;  as.  a  person 
ottnUU^ence.—^  l<otice;  information  com- 
municated by  any  means  or  contrivance;  an 
account  of  things  distant  or  before  unknown. 

6.  Familiar  terms  of  acquaintance ;  inter- 
course; as.  there  Is  a  good  inUUigenee 
between  persona  Wbtn  they  have  the  same 
views  or  are  free  from  discord. 

He  Hved  nuber  in  a  lair  inttJiicmee  thaa  any 
friendship  with  the  favourites.  Ciarmd0m. 

7.  Intelligent  or  spiritual  being;  aa,  a  created 
iiUeUiQence. 

The  great  liUtfligtnem  fair 

That  range  above  our  aoctal  Kate.      TWmuw'*'. 

8tn.  Understanding,  intellect,  mind,  cape- 
city.  parts».instniouon.  advice,  notice,  noti- 
flcation.  news. 

mtelUgenoe  (in-telOi-lensX  vX  To  convey 
intelligence  to;  to  inform;  to  Instrud 
[Bam] 

iBtelUgmoe-OfBoe  (in-teKli-Jens-of-flsX  n. 
An  offlce  or  place  wnere  Information  may 
be  obtained,  particularly  respecting  servants 
to  be  hired. 

Int6l]lg«iio«r(in-teFll-]ens^).n.  One  who 
or  that  which  sends  or  conveys  intelligence: 
one  who  or  that  which  gives  notice  of  private 
or  distant  transactions;  a  messenger  or  spy. 

All  the  tntHsuert  in  foreign  politics,  all  the  spies, 
and  all  the  ituM^grmtri .  .  .  acted  soMjr  epon  that 
principle.  Surkt. 

IntaUlgonoyt  (in-teni-Jen-dX  ^  InteUI- 
gence.    StuHngJlMt. 

Intelligent (inteiai-|entX a,  [L. inUmMiu, 
inUU»g0fitia,  ppr.  of  tnteuigo.  to  understand. 
See  INTILUOSNCB.]  1.  Endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  understanding  or  reason;  as. 
man  u  an  inteUiMnt  betag.— 1  Endowea 
with  a  good  intellect:  having  supoior  in- 
tellectual capacities:  weU  Informed;  skilled; 
sensible;  as.  an  mIsttaMnf  officer :  an  tntetfi- 
gent  young  man;  an  mUUigtnt  architect— 
S.  t  Seeing  into  or  understanding;  cognisant: 
followed  by  qf.  'InUUumit  qf  seasons.' 
Milton.— 4.  t  Bearing  intelligence;  giving  in- 
formation; communicative. 

Servants,  who  seean  no  leas. 
Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  specnlatieas 
InttUtftHt  of  our  state.  Shmk. 

IntemgentialOn-talOi-ien^shalXa.  LOon- 
alstimr  of  inteUigenoe.  spiritual  being,  or 
anbooied  mind. 

Food  alike  tboae  pure 
tmieUigmtial  subatances  require.         MitltH. 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  intelligence;  exercising 
or  Implying  understandtog ;  intellectual 
'With  act  vnXMigeniiairumini. 


IntelllmttiaiTt  (in-teiai.]en''shi-a-riX  n. 
One  who  conveys  intelligence:  one  who 
commnnlcates  inf ormatlon;an  intelligencer. 
J7olinsAe<f. 

InteUlfently  (fa)4eiai-ient-U%  cnIv.  in  an 
intelligent  manner. 

teMllgltilll^.  teteniglMmMmjln-teMI- 
jibil'ati,  in-teiai-Ji-bl-nesX  n.  [Fnmi  in- 
UUMU.  ]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
intelligible;  the  possibility  of  being  under- 
stood. 
I  am  gersuaded.  as  far  as  inMUgiHlity  is  con- 

Iv  as  near,  but  nuch 


.  Chaucer  b  not  marely 
nearer  to  us  thaa  he  v*aa  fek  bgr  Drydea  and  his 
contemporaries  to  be  to  them.  Trench. 

S.t  The  property  of  possessing  inteUigenee 

or  understanding;  intellection. 

The  soul's  nature  consists  hi  inleUigikiUfy.  GUumOU. 

Intemgliae  (intelll-ji-blX  a.  p.  intsUigi- 
bUis,  peroeptible  to  the  sensea,from«ntea4fo. 
See  iKTSLUomoi.]  Canabte  of  being  un- 
derstood or  oomprehoided ;  as^  an  intsUi- 
fribU  acoount;  the  rules  of  human  duty  are 
tntsUinnbU  to  mindsof  the  smallest  c^>acity. 
Syh.  Coatprahcmibte.  penpiouous.  plain, 
dear. 

InteUlrildy  an-telli.JI4>llX  Mfv.  In  an  In- 
telli^Sie  nmnner;  so  as  to  be  understood; 
cleany;  plainly;  aa,  to  write  or  ^Mak  tatei- 

Imeinerate  t  (In-tem'Ar-it),  o.  [L.  intemsr- 
aiua—int  not,  and  tcwterahu,  pp.  of  tenwro, 
to  pollute,  to  defile,  from  (tmetv,  rashly.] 
Pure;  undeflled. 

Intemerateneett  (ln-tem'«r-&t-neaX  n. 
state  of  being  intemerate,  iwre.  or  unde- 
flled.   Donns. 

mtempenunent  (in-tem'p^r-a-ment),  n. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  temptramenL]  A  bad 
state  or  consUtution;  as.  the  inUmpera- 
mtnt  of  an  ulcerated  part  Harvey.  [Bare.] 

Inleniperanoe  (In-tem'pto-ans),  n.  (Prefix 
m,  not,  and  tempnance;  L.  mtemper- 
ofUia,  want  of  mildness,  want  ci  modera- 
tion.) L  Want  of  moderation  or  due  re- 
straint ;  excess  in  any  kind  of  action  or  in- 
dulgence ;  specifically,  haUtual  indulgence 
in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  especially 
with  Intoxication. 

God  is  in  every  creature ;  be  crud  toward  none, 
■either  abuse  any  by  M4nM/flr»MM.     3^-  TayUr. 

The  Lacedemonians  trained  up  their  children  to 
hate  drunkenness  and  iiUemperana  by  bringing  a 
drunken  man  into  their  company.  IratU. 

2.  An  intemperate  act;  an  excess. 

Intemperancyt  (in-tem'p«r-an-sl),  n.  In- 
temperance. 

Intemperate  (in-tem^p^r-it),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not.  and  temoerofe;  L  intempenUitf,  incle- 
ment, immoaerate]  1.  Not  exercising  due 
moderation  or  restraint;  indulsing  to  ex- 
cess any  appetite  or  passion,  either  habitu- 
ally or  in  a  particular  instance;  immoderate 
In  enjoyment  or  exertion;  specifically,  ad- 
dicted to  an  excessive  or  habitual  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors;  as.  vniempwaU  In  labour; 
inUmfraU  in  s^diy  or  seal ;  inUmytraU 
In  eating  or  drinking.  —2.  Exceeding  the  con- 
venient measure  or  degree;  excessive;  Im- 
moderate; inordinate;  inolent  or  boisterous; 
aa,  intempgrats  language;  intemptrate  ac- 
ticms;  intempcraU  weather. 

Most  do  taste  through  fond  intemferait  thint 

Miit9M. 

tntemperate  (in-tem'pAr-it),  n.  One  who 
is  not  temperate;  spedflcally,  one  addicted 
to  an  excessive  use  of  alcohoUc  liquors;  as. 
an  asylum  for  inUmptraUt, 

Intemperatet  (in-tom'p«r-&tX  v.t.  To  dis- 
order.    Whitaker. 

Intemperately  (in-tem'p^-&tiix  a<fe.  in 
an  intemperate  manner;  Immoderately;  ex- 
cessively. 

intemperateneBS  (intero'p«r-&t-nesX  n. 
L  Stete  of  being  intemperate;  want  of  moder- 
ation; excessive  Indulgence  of  any  passion 
or  appetite;  especially,  excessive  indulgence 
in  the  nse  of  alcoholic  liquors;  excess;  as, 
the  intemperatfwg*  of  appetite  or  passion. 
2  t  Disturbance  of  stmospneric  conditions ; 
excess  of  heat  or  cold 

1  am  very  well  aware  that  divers  diseases  .  .  .  may 
be  rationally  referred  to  manifest  iHtemftratnussts 
of  the  air.  BeyU. 

Intemperature  t  (in-tem^jj^r-a-tftrX  n.  [Pre- 
fix ira,not,andtemperattcrv.]  Excess  of  some 
quality;  exceas  of  temperature,  as  of  heat 
or  cold.  'Great  infefnpfroCiiine«  of  the  air, 
especially  in  point  of  heat'    Boyle. 

XntemperouB  (in-tem'p«r-usX  o.  intemper- 
ate   tfy/ee«fer.    [Rare.] 

Intempeatlyet  (in-tem-pestlvX  a.  [L.  m- 
tempestivus  -tn,notand(«mpf«futM. timely, 
seasonable,  from  tempestot,  season,  from 


tetnpiw,  time.]  Not  seasonable:  out  of  sea- 
son: untime^.    *Jni0mp0Mti90  bashfulness.' 

Intempestivelyt  (in^tem-pestlv-ll),  adv. 
Unseasonably. 

Intempeetlvltyt(ln-tem-pest-iv'i-ti).n.  [L. 
mUn^>estinta»,  nnseasonableness,  nrom  in- 
Umpettimta.  See  IifTiMFttnvB.]  Untlme- 
Unesa 

Intenalde  (in-ten'a-blX  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  UnaUe.]  Not  tenable;  incapable  of 
being  held  or  maintained;  not  defenaible ; 
untcHoable;  aa,  an  iatenabU  opinion;  an  in- 
Unable  fortrsia.  *JntmuMe  pretensions.' 
Warburton, 

Intead  (in-tendOl  9.L  [L.  imUndo—in,  and 
<fn«l«.  to  stretoh.  SaaTBMO.]  LtToitretoh; 
to  strain;  to  extend;  to  distend. 

By  this  the  hi^:s  a«e  toeiwrfkrfor  ^cmHtad.   Salt. 

2.t  To  bend;  to  direct 

Tyre.  I  now  look  from  thee  then,  and  to  Tharsus 
imhmt  my  travel.  SMaJt. 

8.t  To  enforce;  to  make  Intense;  to  Inten- 
Biir. 

Tocanse  or  MirN^Uie  heat  of  this  season. 

Sir  T.  Brvwtit. 

4.t  To  fMhIon;  to  design;  to  conceive. 

Modesty  was  made 
When  she  was  first  intended.        Beau.  Or  Fl. 

S.t  To  pretend;  to  simulate. 

Tat.  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian ; 
Speak  and  look  hack,  and  pry  ca  every  side. 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw, 
Inttnding  deep  suspicion.  Shmk. 

6i.t  To  fix  the  mind  on;  to  attend  to;  totake 
care  of;  to  watch  vrtx',  to  regard. 

Having  no  childrsa,  she  did  with  singular  care  and 
tenderness  intend  the  education  of  Phuip.      Bamn. 

7.  To  fix  the  mind  upon,  aa  the  object  to 
be  effected  or  attained;  to  mean;  to  desiffn; 
to  purpose;  aa,  I  inicnd  to  go;  that  Is  what 
I  intend. 

For  they  imitnded  evil  against  thee.       Pk.  zxL  ii. 

Intend (in-tendO,  v.i.  l.  To  stretch  forward: 
to  extend.  Pope.  [Bare.]— 2.  To  have  a 
design  or  purpose;  to  mean.  [More  pro- 
perly a  transitive  use.  See  Intbmd,  v.t  7.] 
— Intend  /or,t  to  design  to  go  to. 

I  shall  make  no  stay  here  but  itUtndfiT  some  of 
the  electoral  courts.  Richardson. 

Intendancy  (In-tend'an-sil  n.  l  The  offlce 
or  employment  of  an  intondant  — 2.  The 
district  committed  to  the  chaige  of  an  in - 
tendant 

Intendant  (in-tend'antX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
intendo.  See  Intend,  j  One  who  has  the 
charge,  oversi^t,  direction,  cht  manage- 
ment of  some  public  business;  a  supenn- 
tendent;  as,  an  inUndagU  of  marine;  an  in- 
tendant of  finance. 

Nearchus.  who  commanded  Alexander's  fleet,  and 
Onesicrates.  his  imtettdmni  general  of  marine,  have 
both  left  relatkns  of  the  Indies.  Arbuthnot. 

Intended  (in-tend'edXf>.  And  a.  Betrothed; 
engaged;  as,  an  intenaed  husband. 

Intenaed(in-tend'ed),n.  A  person  engaged 
to  be  married  to  anotner;  an  affianced  lover; 
a  person  to  whom  one  expecto  to  get  mar- 
ried. 

If  it  were  not  that  I  might  appear  to  disparage  his 
intended, ...  I  would  add  that  to  me  she  seems  to 
be  throwing  herself  away.  Dickens. 

IntendedlT  (in-tend'edlil  adv.  With  pur- 
pose or  intention;  by  design. 

To  add  one  passtfe  more  of  him.  which  is  Oi* 
taneUdly  related  for  hfi  credit.  Stryfe. 

Intender  (In-tend'teX  n.    One  who  Intends. 

Intendlmentt  (in-tend'i-ment).  n.  [L.L.  in- 
tendimentum,  from  L.  intendo.  See  Intend.  ] 
Attention;  patient  hearing:  understanding; 
knowledge;  consideration;  Intention.  £^Mm- 
$er. 

Intendment  (In-tend^ent),  n.  [From  in- 
tend (which  seeXl  L  Intention;  design. 
[Bare.] 

And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  would  speak. 
And  now  her  sobs  do  her  imttmdtments  break. 

ShaJt. 

2.  In  taw,  the  true  Intention  or  meaning  of 
a  person  or  of  a  law.  or  of  any  legal  instru- 
ment 

Intenerate  (In-ten'Ar-itX  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  in- 
tenerated:  ppr.  intenerating.  [L.  in,  and 
tener,  tender.]    To  make  tender;  to  soften. 

So  have  I  seen  the  little  purls  of  a  stream  sweat 
through  the  bottom  of  a  bank  and  inienentte  the 
stubborn  pavement  till  it  ha^  made  it  lit  for  the  im- 
pression of  a  child's  foot  7<r.  Taytor. 

It  would  be  curious  to  inquire  .  .  .  what  effect  thin 
process  (whipping)  might  have  towards  intenerating 
and  dulcifvinff  a  substance  naturally  so  mild  and 
dulcet  as  the  flesh  of  young  pigs.  Lamtk. 

Intenerate  (in-ten'«r-&tX  a.  Blade  tender; 
tender;  soft;  intenerated.    [Rare.] 


ch.  dUin:     «h.  Sc. 
VouIL 
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Jntmaratlon  (iii-ten'6r-&"8honi  n.  The  set 
of  intenentlng  or  maldng  soft  or  tender. 
Bacotk    [Bare.] 

IntenlUet  (in-ten'i-blX  a.  Incapable  of 
holding  or  retaining. 

In  tbis  captious  and  intenibU  lieve 
I  itill  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love.  Sh*M. 

Intensate  (In-tens'&t).  v.t  To  make  intense 
or  more  intense.    [Bare.] 

Xntensative  (in-tens'&t-iv),  a.  Making  in- 
tense or  more  intense;  adcUug  intensity;  in- 
tensifying. 

Intense  (in-tensO,  a.  [L.  inten«u«.  stretched, 
tight,  pp.  of  inUndo,  to  stretch.  See  In- 
tend. ]  1.  Anxiously  attentive;  closely 
strainM;  kept  on  the  stretch;  not  lax:  strict; 
forced;  as.  wtenae  study  or  application;  in- 
tenae  tiiought 

A  people  free  bv  nature,  who  is  both  its  own  law* 

Sver,  and  can  nuuce  the  ref^al  power  more  or  less 
)t€Hst  <n  remiss ;  that  is,  greater  or  less.    MM»m. 

2.  Extreme  in  d^^e:  (a)  violent;  vehement; 
ardent;  fervent;  as.  intense  heat  '  A  passion 
ao  intense.'  Tennyton.  (V\  Very  severe  or 
keen;  biting;  as,  intense  cold,  (e)  Vehement; 

•earnest 

Hebraisms  warm  and  animate  oor  language,  and 
conrejr  our  thoughts  in  more  ardent  and  intetut 
phrases.  Addison. 

<d)  Severe;  very  acute. 

The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  supposes  that  the 
sins  of  men  were  so  laid  on  Christ  that  his  sufferings 
were  inconceivably  intaixt  and  overwhebning. 

5.  E.  Dwirkt. 

Intensely  (in-tensli),  ado.  1.  In  an  intense 
manner;  to  an  extreme  degree;  vehemently; 
as,  a  furnace  iaMenuly  heated;  weather  vfi- 
teruely  cold.— 2. t  AUentlvely;  earnestly; 
Spemer. 

Inienaeneae  (in-tens'nesi  n.  i.  The  state 
of  being  intense;  intensity;  as,  the  intense- 
nesi  of  neat  or  cold;  the  if itensenest  of  study 
or  thought 

He  was  in  ag^y.  and  prayed  with  the  utmost  ar- 
dency and  inteMStMess.  yer.  Taylor. 

Inten8iflcation(in-tens1-fl-k&''shonin.  The 
act  of  intensifying  or  making  more  intense. 
North  Brit  Rev.    [Rare.] 

Intensifler  (in-tens'i-fl-^r),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  intensifies;  specifically, in pAof 07. 
a  term  used  to  denote  those  substanceswhich, 
when  applied  to  an^^tive.  increase  the  ac- 
tinic opacity  of  the  deposit  already  formed. 

Intensify  (m-tens'i-fl).  v.t  pret  &  pp.  ir^ 
tensed;  ppr.  intensifying.  To  render  more 
intense.  '  Assisted  to  propsgate  and  inten- 
sify the  alarm.'    Ouart  Rev. 

Intensify  (in- tensl-fIX  v.i.  To  become  in- 
tense or  more  intense;  to  act  witii  greater 
effort  or  energy. 

Intension  (in-ten'shon),  n.  [L.  intensio,  in- 
tensioniSf  a  stretching,  from  intendo.  See 
Intend.]  l.  Act  of  straining,  stretching,  or 
intensifying:  the  state  of  being  strained:  op- 
posed toremiftionor  retoication.— 2.  In  logic 
and  metaph.  all  the  attributes  which  an  idea 
involves  in  itself,  and  which  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  it  without  destroying  it;  that 
which  is  connoted;  comprehension.  Inten- 
sion is  always  inversely  proportional  to  ex- 
tension; thus,  existence  or  being  is  a  word 
of  the  widest  extension,  while  animal,  mam- 
mal, man  are  terms  of  successively  increas- 
ing intension.  [Cojiwrehension  is  much  the 
more  common  term.  1 

Intensity  (in-tens'itiXn.  [Fr.  tnten«ite.  See 
Intend.  J  1.  The  state  of  being  intense  (in 
allitsapplications):  intenseness;  extreme  de- 
gree; violence;  vehemence;  creat  severity 
or  keenness:  earnestness.— 2.  In  f^ysies  wad 
meeh.  the  amount  or  degree  of  energy  with 
which  a  force  operates  or  a  cause  acts;  effec- 
tiveness, as  estunated  by  the  result 

Intenslye  (in-tens'iv).  a.  l.  Admittinff  of 
intension;  capable  m  being  increased  in 
d^ree. 

The  intmtive  distance  between  the  perfection  of 
an  angel  and  of  a  man  b  but  fiuite.     Sir  Ml.  HiUt. 

2.  t  Intent;  unremitted;  assiduous.  '  Inten- 
sive circumspection.'  ITotton.— a  Serving 
to  give  force  or  emphasis;  as,  an  inUnaive 
particle  or  prepoaitfon. 

Intensively  (in-tens'ivli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
tensive manner;  by  hicrease  of  degree;  in  a 
manner  to  give  force. 

Intenstyeness  (in-tenslv-net),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  intensive. 

Intent  (in-tentO,  o-  P^  inientm,  pp.  in- 
tendo,  intensum,  intentum,  to  stretch.  See 
Intend.  1  Having  the  mind  strained  or  bent 
on  an  object;  henoe,  fixed  closelv;  sedu- 
lously applied ;  eager  in  pursuit  of  an  ob- 
ject; anxiously  diligent :  generally  with  on, 
aometlmes  with  to;  as,  intent  on  business  or 
pleasure ;  intent  on  the  acquisition  of  science. 


But  this  whole  hour  your  eyes  have  been  mimi 
On  that  trell'd  picture.  Tennyson. 

Be  (M^M/and  soUdtout  to  take  up  the  meaning  of 
the  speaker.  lyatu. 

Intent  (in-tent^,  n.  The  act  of  stretching 
or  tm-ning  the  mind  toward  an  object; 
hence,  a  design;  a  purpose;  intention;  mean- 
ing; drift;  afro. 

The  Dfincipal  ittteut  of  Scripture  is  to  deliver  the 
laws  Of  duties  supernatural.  Hooker. 

I  ask  therefore  for  what  intent  ye  have  sent  for 
met  Acts  x.  99. 

—To  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  all  appli- 
cations or  senses;  practically;  really. 

TV  «//  intents  and  purposes,  he  who  will  not  open 
his  eyes  is  for  the  present  as  blind  as  he  that  cannot. 

South. 

IntentaUont  (in'ten-ta'^shon),  n.  The  act 
of  intending,  or  the  result  of  such  act ;  in- 
tention.   Bp.  Hall 

Intention  (in-ten'shonX  n.  [L.  intentio,  in- 
tentionis,  a  stretching,  attention,  a  design, 
from  intendo,  intensum  and  intentum,  to 
stretch.  See  Intend.]  1.  Act  of  stretching 
or  bending  of  the  mind  toward  an  object; 
hence,  uncommon  exertion  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties;  closeness  of  application; 
fixedness  of  attention;  earnestness. 

Intention  is  when  the  mind,  with  great  earnestness 
and  of  choice,  fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  considers  it 
on  every  side,  and  will  not  be  called  off  by  the  ordi- 
nary soucitation  of  other  ideas.  Locke. 

2.  Determination  to  act  in  a  particular  man- 
ner; purpose;  design;  as,  it  is  in  my  inten- 
tion to  proceed  to  Paris.— 8.  That  which 
is  intended ;  an  end ;  an  aim. 

In  chronical  distempers  the  principal  intention  is 
to  restore  the  tone  of  the  solid  parts.        Arbuthnct. 

4.  The  State  of  being  strained,  in<»eased, 
or  intensified;  intension  (which  seeX 

The  operations  of  agents  admit  of  intention  and 
remission.  LocJ^. 

5.  In  togrte.any  mental  apprehension  of  an  oh- 
loci.— First  and  second  uitentione.  a  distinc- 
tion drawn  bv  the  schoolmen  between  those 
acts  of  thought  which  relate  to  an  object  out 
of  the  mind,  and  those  which  consist  in  the 
mind's  refiex  action  on  its  own  states  of  con- 
sciousness. Thus,  the  generalizations,  ani- 
mal,  production,  are  first  intentions;  and 
such  terms  as  abstraction,  inference, &jc.,  are 
the  expression  of  second  intentions.  —  To 
heal  by  the  first  intention,  in  surg.  to  cica- 
trize without  suppuration,  as  a  wound.— 
To  heal  by  the  second  intention,  in  surg.  to 
unite  after  suppuration:  said  of  a  wound.— 
Syn.  Design,  purpose,  view,  intent,  mean- 
ing, drift,  end,  aim. 

Intentional  (in-ten'shon-alX  a.  Done  with 
intention,  dMign,  or  purpcwe;  intended;  de- 
signed; as,  the  act  was  uUentional,  not  ac- 
cidental *  A  direct  and  intenCumoZ  service.' 
Rogers. 

Intentlonallty  (in-ten'shon-al'i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  intentional;  purpose;  de- 
sicn.    Coleridge. 

Intentionally  (in-ten'shon-a]-liXa<fv.  In  an 
intentional  manner;  with  intention;  by  de- 
sign; of  purpose;  not  casually. 

mtentloned  (in-ten'shond),  a.  Having  in- 
tentions or  designs:  used  in  composition; 
as,  well-ititenCioned,  having  good  designs, 
honest  in  purpose;  ill-intenCumed,  having 
ill  designa 

Intentivet  (in-tent^v),  a.  [L.  tnteneima, 
from  intendo.  See  Intend.]  Having  the 
mind  closely  applied;  attentive. 

To  bring  fordi  more  objects 
Worthy  their  serious  and  intentive  eyes. 

B.  yoruon. 

IntentlTeljrt  (in-tenf  iv-U),  adv.  Attentive- 
ly: closelv. 

Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 
But  not  intentivety.  ShmJk. 

Intentivenesst  (in-tent1v-nes),  n.  Close- 
ness of  attention  or  application  of  mind;  at- 
tentiveness.    Hountague. 

Intently  (in-tent'liX  adv.  In  an  intent  msn- 
ner;  with  close  attention  or  application; 
with  eagerness  or  earnestness;  as.  the  mind 
intently  directed  to  an  object:  the  eyes  in- 
tently fixed. -Syn.  Fixedly, steadfastly,  ear- 
nestly, attentively,  sedulously,  diligiently, 
eagerly. 

Intentness  (in-tenfnes).  n.  The  state  of 
being  intent:  close  apollcation;  constant 
employment  of  the  mina. 

Inter  (In-t^rO.  v.t  pret  A  pp.  interred;  ppr. 
interring.  [Fr.  snterrer—en,  and  terre,  L. 
terra,  the  earth.  ]  1. 1  To  deposit  and  cover 
in  theeartlL 

The  best  way  is  to  inter  thtm  as  you  fbrrow  pease. 

Mortimer, 

1  To  bury ;  to  inhume;  as, to  inter  a  dead  body. 
The  evil  that  men  do  fives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  boaca.    SMsJk. 


mter  (in't6rX  a  Latin  preposition,  signif  viag 
among  or  between :  used  as  a  prefix  in  a 
numl>er  of  English  worda 

Interact  On't«r-akt),  n.  [Prefix  inter,  tad 
act]  In  the  dranui,  the  interval  between 
two  acts;  a  short  piece  l>etween  oth«v;  an 
interlude:  hence,  any  intermediate  vmj^- 
ment  or  time. 

Interactlon(in-tAr-ak'shon),n.  [Prefix  uilir, 
and  action.]  L  Intermediate  action.—!.  Ma- 
tual  or  reciprocal  action. 

The  interaction  of  the  atoms  throoc^hooK  iaIWie 
time  rendered  all  manner  of  combinations  possible. 

iyndmil 

Interadditlye  rin-t6r-ad1t-iv),  n.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  adduive.]  Something  Inserted 
parenthetically,  or  between  other  tbinga.  as 
a  clause  in  a  sentence.    Coleridge. 

Interamioy  (in-tAr&'jen-siX  n.  The  aot  er 
acts  01  one  acting  as  an  interagent;  inter- 
mediate agency. 

Interagent  (in't«r-&-Jent).  n.  [Prefix  Mcr. 
and  agent]    An  intermediate  agent. 


Domlilan  ...  tried  by  secret  »wA  »Hfr*«/*  to  ( 
the  fidelity  of  Cerialis.  Gordon's  TaeOtu. 

Interallt  (in't«r-#lX  il    SntraU;  tnaide. 

When  sephyr  breathed  Into  the  watery  ***f^r*^ 

if,  FStScner. 

Interamlmlacra(in't«r-am-bfi-U''kraiii.st 

[L.  inter,  and  ambulacra  (which  see).]  In 
tool  the  imperforate  plates  which  oecvpy 
the  intervals  of  the  perforated  plaie%  or 
am6t<teera,  in  the  shelu  of  the  eomDodenna 
See  Ambulacra. 

Interamtmlacral  (in'tAr-am-bik-l4lcralx  & 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  interambulaora. 

Interamnlan  (m-tto-am'ni-anX  a.  (L-inirr. 
between,  and  amnis^  river.]  Situated  be- 
tween rivera  *  An  tnteratnnian  oonatiy  * 
Bryant    [Bare.] 

Interanlniate(in-t6r-an1-mitX  v.t  rPreOx 
inter,  and  animate.  ]  To  animate  mntnaUy . 

When  love  with  one  another  to 
Interanimates  two  souls.  Domne. 

Interartionlar(in't«r-ir-tik^lar>a.  (Pre- 
fix inter,  and  articular.]  Situated  betwesn 
Joints,  as  cartilages  anaUgamenta. 

InteranllC  (in-t6r-faikX  a.    [L.  inter,  be- 


tween, and  aula,  a  hall. )    Existing  bet 
royal  courta    '/ntemimc  politiciL^  Motley 
[Rare.] 

Interanrlcnlar (in't«r-#-rik^larX A.  t^n- 
fix  inter,  and  auricular  (which  seeX)  In 
anat  a  term  applied  to  the  septom  or  wall 
between  the  auricles  of  the  heart  in  the 
fetus. 

Interaxal  On-t^r'ftks'Al)*  «•  In  ftrck.  iito> 
ated  in  an  hiteraxia 

Inter-azlllary  (intte-aksH-la-ri).  a.  [L 
inter,  between,  and  axilla,  axiLj  In  Wt 
situated  within  or  between  the  axils  el 
leavea 

InteraziS  (in-tte-akslsX  n.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, and  axis.]  In  arch,  the  space  be- 
tween axes. 

Interbastatlont  (in'tAr-bas-U'shonX  "^ 
[Prefix  inter,  between,  and  baste,  to  sev 
slightly.]    Patch- work. 

Interl>leild(in-t«rblend0.v.t  [Prefix tnHr. 
and  bUnd.]  To  blend  or  mingle  tocetherso 
as  to  form  a  union.  'Substance  and  expres- 
sion subtly  interblended*    Dr.  Oaird 

Interbreed  0p-t«r-br6d0.  v.t  [Prefix  Mii«r. 
Kndbreed]  To  breed  by  crossing  one  specks 
or  variety  of  animals  or  plants  with  anoCber 
to  cross-breed. 

Interbreed  (in-tAr-brW).  v.i  L  To  prsc^ 
tise  cross-breeding,  as  a  farmer— 2.  To  iir»- 
oreate  with  an  animal  of  a  different  vamCy 
or  mecies;  as,  hens  and  phMsants 

Interbrlngt(in-t6r-brins0,vt  [Prefix ii 
and  bring.]    To  bring  between  or 
Dotine. 

Interoalart  (hi-tir'ka-IArX  a.  Intercafear 
(which  seeX 

Intercalary  (tai-t«r1ca-U-rlX  e.  (Fr.  intn- 
calaire;  L.  intercalarius  —  inter,  between, 
and  ealo,  to  call  or  proclaim.]  Inserted  «r 
introduced  among  others;  as,  an  intevoUsvy 
verse :  specifically  applied  to  the  odd  4q 
(February  29th)  inserted  in  leap-year. 

Intercalate  (in-t6r1cal-&tv.  e.t  pm  A  p^ 
intercalated;  ppr.  tnterceutitina.  [L.  M«^ 
ceUo— inter,  between,  and  eoie,  to  eaO  ar 
proclaim.]  To  insert  between  others;  sped- 
flcally,  (a)  in  cAron.  to  insert,  as  a  d^  «r 
other  portion  of  time,  in  a  calendar.  (^  la 
geoL  to  insert,  as  a  b^er  or  acvlea  of  layen. 
between  the  regular  series  oi  the  atrsta. 

Beds  of  fresh-water  shells  .  . 
and  interstratified  with  the  shale. 

Ibtercalatloii(in-t«inuU-4''slMmX«-  (1- 
tereolatio.  interealationis,  tmm 


Fite,  far,  fat,  fsll;       m§,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bqll;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abima;     jT.  Sc:  H* 


iieluertloD  at  uodd  ot  »tni>rdiiiM7<^ 


1  To  milks  Int^rctHloD;  to  m 

dlllcr  or  ooDtend!'  to  plud  in  ts 
Dth«r;  to  intoEiKMs;  to  mcdlA 


dr-rtd'ant),  a.   Pmlngb*- 

i:  RiedUtlnjt:  plaidlng  lor.    [Ruv.l 
— '—  (fn-lWiftd'it),  n.    One  who  In- 

IntorMlinlar  (InW-Mna-Mr),  n.     (Pnlli 


r '.Er"*t^u«"^  ) 


uiMUyBllsd  oltli  ilr,      -' 

l>uoyutcytd  Uifl  pjTtA. 

TtiB  Sgan  ifaovi  ■  virtlcil  KctloD  of  the 
IflAf  Df  Pat4Jn"KVtati  or  pundwoed. 
lntor<»pt{,tiiWr-iepf),r.l.  IVr.  iuUrapUr: 

to  Inwnwpl —inur,  fcitweon,  ud  taata,  to 
taks.)  1.  To  like  or  ilie  bj  tlis  nf:  to 
(top  on  lU  puHI|[«:  U.  to  inUrcipl  t,  IMIcr. 

I  Td  abatniiH  ttag  pmvna  ot;  to  itop;  u, 

'     '  '  yt  of  \lStt.  In  iiUmept  the 

-' iir  procoodlngi. 


to  ..torMpt  rmyi  on 


mnolutloa  wlUi  at  pro- 


__..   ,       rr-HpCX  n.    Tliat  wblch 

Inlempted:  HwcUlnllir,  In  piona.  the  por- 
Llun  of  •  llnfl  JJlng  bebwoan  Lha  two  polbU 


KKtodbri 

IntaraiipMr  (in-ttr-iept'tr). 


IStarocpUon  (In-ttr-Hp'ihoD), »  II.  tnWr- 
vittia.  tiUmntptionU,  from  inf^retpia.    8fla 

fttopplqg^  obatmcttoD  of  a  coune  or  pro- 
caoduig;  hlndenncfl^  '  Intenaptiim  ot  Qt« 
ilfbf    Wotlm.     •Intertflim  ot  bruth.' 


JTB  (in-t*r-«pt1»).  «.     SoTtiw  to 

Inlcmpt  nr  obatmct, 
Xntardwdom  (tn-t«r-i«Viaii),  >l[I.  f>>i<n^ 

aunoit.  Bm  tHTIMKDC]  TAeictaf  Intcr- 
csJJdc  nKdlUlaoi  IntecpoillloD  bctnta 
paltiel  *t  Tihincs.  with  a  tIsw  to  nconcl- 

Uttlon;  prH«r  or  HUdUUoii  to  dim  p«rtj 


ck,rt>lB;      tt,Bl 


'•«-ia''rl-i]),  a.     Fsr- 
wruuf(  w  Ka  luwiccHOT  or  InwrcflHioQ ; 
Intcn«Borr.    (Rin.! 
lDt«Ta«Mai7  (ln«r-iel'»-ri)t  a.    Coataln- 
' — '-■ '— ■  iBtarcedlng. 


rkl    To  chkJDOi  link  together^  to 
Hiy  or  flrmlr. 

Intenbtnc*  lla-tU-abiai').  D,(  pnL  A  pp. 
inUrtkattffid ;  ppr  inUrtkAnffimg.  IPniU 
inUr,  mnd  thanffi.  ]  1.  To  chuw  rautnAll* : 
to  pat  Mch  Id  the  place  of  to*  otbi 
gl¥0  uid  take  matiiallj;  t4 
raeipn>cM« ;  «-  '-  ■-' — ' 
uUmhamgtcm 


X.  To  ouu*  to  *iiM«ed  altenialelyi  m 
inUrthange  cana  wHh  plear 


nca  (In-Ur-chinn.  i.i    Tochangn 

^  or  rvcLprocaLlj;  to  inccenl  allar- 

uaMI; ;  aa,  I  and  r  interchinifc      '  /nCcr- 
ckan^tag  chanilH  ot  tortun*.'    Sidiuu. 
Illt«FObMK»  On'Ur-chln]),  n.     L  Tbe  act 
of  matually  ohanglnff;  th«  act  or  procaia  of 
mulnall/  stilng  and  nxalTing;  aichangei 

Liverpool  and  Sew  York;  an  mUrehange  ^ 
dvUIUea  or  klod  oOlce* 


BlterehailSMblll^  (In-l«r-chlnj'a-bl1'l- 
U\  n.     The  (late  of  beinc  iDtarchangeable; 

Iiit«rellMICMblB  (In  Urchinl'a  bl).  o. 

1.  Capable  of  beln^  interchanfled;  admitting 
of  exchange,  '  InterchannetMe  vairanta 
Baton.  ~t.  FotlowliiE  each  olbei  <n  alter- 
nate  lucceuiniL      'Four   inUrttmngeable 


Ingl 


lutoToiiaasMtt^ii 

chinj'a-l>11i,  ode.  lu  .u 
1iit«ivhangeabl«  manner; 
by  reciprocatlOD :  aller- 
natelj.  —InUrehangra  tAy 


„.  T 


iwordi.  thr«e  i 
the  Uke,  the  b 
appeartna  between  the  taili,  hUt*,  oi 

InterclUUI(«nattt  (In-Ur-chinrmen 
Kichingr:  tnatoal  traoafer.     I&are.] 


LPtar  0 


acddeot.     HaOand. 
Intsnddaitl  (in-I«r'ald-eatX  a.     [L  inur- 

eidew.  intereiidentLt,  ppr.  of  iiitmidQ,  to 

fall  betWFon  -Diirr,  between,  and  codo.  to 

faU.)    Falbng  or  coming  between;  bappen- 

Ins  acddentallj.     BtvU. 
Intartflplnit  (lu-t«r-ilp1-entX  a.    (L  taur- 

etpieiv.  wtereifHmfu,  ppr.  of  imitmpio. 

a^  i-_ _.«_  1    Interesting;  BeMng  bj 


ipl*  or  itopt  the  p«*M(« 

Jn-UMl'llianVn.  [LWenMo. 
(mm  imttrtida,  iiiteniRim,  to 

3,  Uen;  tb.  Uln; 


:nt.]    Intemiptloi^ 
Knont  oI  the  Qgbt  of 


'Some  luddea  iitlrr- 
the  inn.-  J.SpentT. 

IterakTfOOUf  (bi'Ur-kla-vlk^-IArX  o- 
Prefli  inlor.  and  tUmeutar]  In  amtl.  a 
erm  apnlled^to^a  Ugament  connecting  tbe 

jMnlOH  (, 
wilhtn.     DoyU. 


Intaroliniil  <in-t«r-klotid'y  ■ 
between,  and  elsud.]  Toibi 

Interelnde  (in-ter-ktad'\ 

iuUreludtd;  ppr.  interwtav\ff- 
dvdo-inttr,  between,  and  e/udo.  .. 
To  (hut  (ram  a  place  or  oonrae  bj  iomt 


piet.  A  pp. 
that.1 


aimm,  to  ihul  or  block  up.  See  mm- 
CLDDI.)    IntareepUon:  aitopplng. 

Int«TCOUlJie(ln-ter-konin],  a.  [LMer,  be- 
tween, and  «Ui>.  •  hlU.1  Ddng  betwem 
bllttorhlllackl;  ■MoiacallT,lD«*ol. applied 
to  tboaa  bollowi  [jing  between  tbe  crat«r- 
■baped  hlllocka  tnoduced  by  the  aocnmn- 
latlima  trom  eolciinlo  eruntlona. 

Intar00l0IlUl(bi-Ur-ko-ie"Dl-a1).a.  IFrefli 
fnUr,  between,  among,  and  wdfnnf.]  Bob- 
■lating  between  different  colonic!;  tM^inUr- 
Dolontdl  commarce. 

InUreolonlAllir  lln't^r-ko-IA'ol-al-ll).  xf* 

InMreoIimtnlaitloii  (ln't«r-ka-lDDi'ol-4'- 


colim 


I  orcA.  the  ipace  bi 


Vllinvlui 


De  dlamelen;  (be  ■ 


at  the   lower  put  of 

aodente  tulad  almoat  In  ererv  building. 

id  aHigna  to  Ibeni  deSnlte 

rof  theoolom^  Theaeare" 

,f  niiBriiuneterand  a  ball; 

rtate:  the  dluCjle 

™o«t>leoffouror 

d  tba  auityle 

bowew.  on  aiamlDing  the  renalni  of  an- 

■«Tee  with  Uie  Vltniilan  dlmendoni,  which 

IntaTOOmbat(ln-l«rlLom'bat  or  In-Ur'knm'- 

bat).  n.     A  combat,     Danitl. 
Intaroonu  I  (In-ttr-kunO,  e.  1.   [Prefli  inUr, 

between,  and  eDnH. )  To  interpoee;  to  Inter- 

InUroominon  (in-ttr-kom'niDn),  T.i  [Prelli 

Soflini.— t  To  grace  cattle  in  a  common 
to  poiaaaa  or  anjoy  the  light  of  feeding  In 

&ItaTOOaiinoiux«  (ln-t*r-kom'mnn-iJl,  ■. 
Mutual  commouue  ;  a  mutual  prlTiltge 

cnnti  fcuoui  nianon  or  townibi  pt  o(  paalnrlnff 
their  cattle  promlBCaoualjilntlMConunonaid 

r  ([n>t«r-kom'mon-trX  •>. 

U(hit«r-kom-aian'n,T.i  |P»- 
-immuH.I  In  Stelt  Ian,  la 
UDuntcaDoa  or  Interoonne; 

mne  wHh  rebela~L 

nnsnuiiiw.  lattan  trom  tba  B 
andl,  prohibiting  all  and  m 


t.  rr.  toa;     i«,  riiv; 


INTEBOOMMUKICABLE 
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UTTEBESTED 


from  holding  anv  kind  of  interooune  or  coro- 
mnnication  with  the  persons  thereby  de- 
nonnced,  under  pain  of  being  regarded  as 
art  and  part  in  their  crimes,  and  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

I0  the  year  itj^  letters  ^  imitrcomwrnn^-wttt 
pablished.  Halimm. 

Intercoinmimica>l)to  (in't6r-kom-ma"ni-ka- 
bl),  a.  That  may  be  mutually  oommuni- 
cated.     Coleridge. 

Interoonmiunlcate(in'tdr-kom-mQ''ni-ka^ 
v.i.  [Preflx  inter,  and  communicate.  ]  To 
communicate  mutually;  to  hold  mutual 
eommunioation. 

Jntercommimlcatlon  (in't6r-kom-ma'ni- 
ki^'shon),  A.    ReciproesJ  communication. 

The  free  iHtercommtmicmtieH  between  the  basal 

Kces  into  which  the  aoiicta  open  sad  from  which 
arteriec  proceed.  Owen. 

Interooxiiinunlon(in'tdr-kom-m1k"ni-on),  n. 
[Prefix  inter,  and  ccmmunion.]  Mutual  com- 
munion; as,  an  vnUreonmiunwn  of  deities. 

IntereommiUllty  (in'tdr-kom-mQ^'ni-tiX  n. 
[Prefix  inter^  ana  community.)  1.  A  mutual 
communication  or  community.  *Intereom>- 
munity  of  various  sentiments. '  Lowth.— 
1.  The  state  of  living  or  existing  together  in 
harmony. 

Admittini;  each  otlier^  pretensions,  there  must 
needs  be  amongst  them  pcrtbct  harmony  and  j>t/lrr. 
mmmunity.  iVar^nrton, 

mteroomparlson  (In'tAr-kom-pai'i-sonX  n. 
Mutual  comparison,  as  between  the  various 
individuals  or  ];>{U^  forming  one  thing  or 
body  and  the  corresponding  individuals  or 
parts  of  another. 

IMeroontlnental  (in't^kon-ti-nent''alX 
«.  Subsisting  between  differeat  continents; 
as,  an  intercontinental  ocean;  interconti- 
fwntaX  trade. 

Interoostal  (in-t*r-kosfal),  a.  [Fr.,  from 
L.  inter,  between,  and  cosUi,  a  rib.]  In anaf. 
placed  or  lying  between  the  ribs;  as,  an  in- 
tercostal  muscle,  artery,  or  vein. 

InteroOBtal  (int^r-kost'al),  n.  In  anat.  a 
part  lying  between  the  ribe. 

Interoostales  (in't^r-kost-i'lezX  n.  pi.  In 
anat  the  name  given  to  two  sets  of  muscles 
between  the  ribs,  the  external  and  internal 

InterC01ir8a(in't6r-k6rs),n.  [L.  intercursus, 
from  intercurro — inter,  between,  and  curro, 
to  run.  ]  1.  Connection  by  reciprocal  action 
or  dealings  between  persons  or  nations;  in- 
terchange of  thought  and  feeling;  communi- 
cation; commerce;  association;  communion; 
as,  to  have  much  intercourse  together.  'This 
sweet  intercourae  of  looks  and  smiles.' 
Milton.  'The  dreary  Intercouree  of  daily 
life.'  fFordnoortA.—!  Sexual  connection.— 
Stn.  Communication,  commerce,  commun- 
ion, association,  fellowship,  familiarity,  ac- 
quaintance. 

InteroroBS  (in-t*r-kro«^  v.  t  [  Prefix  inter, 
among,  and  eroM.l  To  crou  mutuallv;  to 
cross  one  another,  as  lines ;  specifically,  in 
hiol.  to  fertilize  by  impregnation  of  one 
species  or  variety  by  means  of  another. 
Darwin. 

Intercross  (In-tftr-krosO,  t>.i.  In  bioL  to  be- 
come impregnated  by  a  different  variety  or 
species,  and  in  the  case  of  hermaphrodites 
by  a  different  individual. 

All  hermaphrodites  do  occasionally  intercron. 

Dxrruin. 

Intercross  (in't^r-kros),  n.    An  instance  of 

cross-fertilization.    Darwin. 
Intercur  t  ( in-t6r-k6r' ),  v.i.   [  L.  interewrro, 

to  run  between.    See  iNTsacouBSB.]    To 

intervene. 

So  that  there  iMttratr  no  sin  in  the  actincr  thereof. 

Intercurrenoe  (fn-tdr-ku'rensX  n.  [From 
L.  intercurrent,  intercurrents,  ppr.  of  in- 
tercurro. See  IKTBRCOURSB.  ]  A  passing  or 
running;  between;  occurrence.    Boyle. 

Intercurrent  (in-t^r-ku'rent),  a.  [L.  inler- 
cnrreng,  intercurrentis,  ppr.  of  intercurro, 
to  run  between.  SeelNTBRCOURSB]  1.  Run- 
ning between  or  among;  occurring  between; 
intervening.  ' Intercurrent  pti&aaseB.'  Bar- 
row —2.  Inpathoi  a  term  applied  to  certain 
fevers  and  other  diseases  which  occur  spor- 
adically dtiring  the  prevalence  of  epidemic 
or  endemic  diseases,  or  complicate  bv  their 
occurrence  the  history  of  any  particular 
oa"^  of  disease. 

Intercutaneons  (ln'tdr-ktt-t4''n«-ns).  a. 
[Prefix  inter,  between,  and  cutaneous.)  Be- 
bis  within  or  under  the  skin. 

Interdash  (in-t^r-dash'),  «.  t  [  Prefix  inter, 
between,  and  daah. )  To  dash  at  intervals ; 
to  intersperse.    [Bare.] 

A  prologue  inierdmsked  with  many  a  stroke. 

Cewper. 


Interdealt  (ln-t6r-derx  n.  [Prefix  itUer, 
between,  among,  and  deal. )  Mutual  deal- 
ing: traffic.  'The  trading  and  interdeal 
with  other  nations.'    Spenser. 

InterdenteL  Interdentil  (in-t^r-den'tel, 
in-t6r-den'til).  n.  [Prefix  inter,  between, 
and  dentU. )  In  arch,  the  space  between  two 
dentels  or  dentils. 

Intardependenoe,  Interdependeni^  (in'- 
t6r-dd-pend''ens,  in'tdr-dd-pend''en-&i  X  ^ 
Mutuu  dependence. 

The  philosophers  of  this  school  do  not  feel  any  ad- 
miration at  the  survey  of  the  comprehensive  inter' 
dependencies  which  zoology  and  phy&ioloey  have 
brouf^ht  into  view.  Whemtt. 

Interdependent  (in't6r-dd-x>end"entx  a- 
[Prefix  xnter,  between,  among,  and  dmen- 
d/ent)  Mutually  dependent  'This infinite 
variety  of  causes  and  results*  all  interdM- 
pendent  on  each  other.'    Edm.  Rev. 

mterdict  (in-t6r-dikf  X  «.t  [L.  interdieo, 
itUerdictum— inter,  between,  and  dice,  to 
speak.  ]  1.  To  make  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
dict or  prohibition ;  to  debar  by  interdict ; 
to  forbid;  to  prohibit  'Charged  not  to 
touch  the  interdicted  tree.*    Mutcn. 

The  Flantagenets  were  intirduted  from  taxing ; 
but  they  claimed  the  riffht  of  bqcgiiv  and  borrowing. 
They  therefore  somenines  begged  m  a  tone  not  to 
be  ifistingulshed  from  that  of  a  command,  and  somc- 
omes  borrowed  with  small  thoi^ht  of  repayii^. 

MaeauU^. 

Specifically— 2.  BecUe.  to  cut  off  from  the 
enjoyment  of  communion  with  a  church. 

An  archbishop  may  not  only  excommunicate  and 
Interdict  his  suffragans,  but  his  vkar-ffeaeral  may  do 
the  same.  Ayliffe. 

Syn.  To  forbid,  prohibit,  inhibit,  proscribe. 
Interdict  (in't^r-diktX  n.  [L.  interdietuv^, 
from  interdico,  to  forbid,  to  interdict  See 
the  verb.]  L  Prohibition;  a  prohibiting 
order  or  decree. 

Sointerdiet 
Defends  the  touching  of  these  viands  pare.  Miltwm. 

2.  In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  an  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure consisting  in  a  papal  prohibition  of  the 
performance  of  divine  service,  and  the  ad- 
minist^tion  of  religious  rites  to  particular 

?ersons  or  in  particular  places,  or  both, 
he  pope  has  sometimes  lud  a  whole  king- 
dom under  an  interdict  —  S.  In  Scote  law, 
an  order  of  the  Court  of  Session,  or  of  an  infe- 
rior court,  pronounced  on  cause  shown,  for 
stopping  any  act  or  proceedings  complained 
of  as  illegal  or  wrongful:  corresponding  to 
an  injunction  in  English  law.  The  interdict 
is  obtained  in  the  Court  of  Session  on  pre- 
senting what  is  termed  a  bill  of  suspension 
and  interdict  to  the  lord  ordinary  on  the 
bills.  It  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  remedy 
against  all  encroachments  either  on  property 
or  possession ;  and  is  a  protection  against 
any  unlawful  proceeding.  See  Suspension. 
Interdiction  (in-t^r-dilTBhonX  n.  [L  inter- 
dictio,  interdictionis,  from  intercUoo.  See 
Interdict.]  l.  The  act  of  interdicthig;  pro- 
hibition; prohibiting  decree;  curse. 

The  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  sUnds  accursed.    ShaM. 
Sternly  he  pronounc'd 
The  rigid  interdiction,  which  resounds 
Yet  dreadful  in  mine  ear.  Hilton. 

2.  In  Scota  law,  a.  system  of  judicial  or  of 
voluntary  restraint,  provided  for  those  who 
from  weakness,  facility,  or  profusion,  are 
liable  to  imposition.  It  is  judicially  im- 
posed by  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
generally  proceeding  on  an  action  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  near  kinsman  of  the  facile  per- 
son on  proper  evidence  of  the  facility  of  the 
party,  or  voluntarily  imposed  by  the  party 
himself,  who  executes  a  oond  bhiding  him- 
self to  do  nothing  that  will  affect  his  estate 
without  the  consent  of  certain  persons 
named. 

Interdictive  ( in  -  t6r  -  dik '  tiv ),  a.  Having 
power  to  prohibit  '  That  interdictive  sen- 
tence.'   Milton, 

Interdictory  (in-t^r-dik'to-riX  a.  Serving 
to  prohibit 

mterdifftUM  (in't6r-dif-f!iz''X  v-^  To  diffuse 
or  spread  among  or  between.  North  Brit 
Rev.    [Rare.] 

Interdigltal  (in-tAr-di'jit-alX  a.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  digital.)  In  ancU.  being  between 
the  fingers,  as  the  web  which  forms  the  wing 
of  a  bat. 

Interdifidtate  (in-t^r-di'jit^itX  v.t  To  in- 
sert between  the  fingers;  to  interweave. 
[Rare] 

InterdlglUte  (in-t*r-di'iit-4tX  »*.  To  be 
interwoven;  to  commingle;  to  run  Into  each 
other,  like  the  fingers  when  those  of  one 
hand  are  inserted  between  those  of  the 
other. 
The  irroups  of  charactcn  that  are  ffsaentfail  to  the 


true  definidoD  of  a  plant  and  animal 
so  to  speak,  in  that  low  department  of  tbe  < 
world  from  which  the  two  great  bfanchcs 
diverge.  ^VV- 

Interdlgitatlon  iin-UT-dVHi-h"Aon},  n. 

1.  The  act  of  inserting  Iwtween  tbe  flocera. 
or  of  inserting  the  fingers  of  one  hand  be- 
tween those  of  another:  hence,  intermix- 
ture; the  state  of  being  inextricably  inter- 
woven or  running  into  each  other,  as  Is  tbe 
case  with  the  characters  of  the  lowest 
classes  of  plants  and  animals;  intermixture 

2.  In  anat  the  spaces  between  the  flngen, 
or  between  processes  shaped  like  tlng<na. 

interduoe  Qn'tAr-dtoX  n.  In  carp,  sa  im- 
tertie.    See  Imtkrtib. 

Intere(iiilnoctial(in't6i'«-kwi-nok'VhalX  «- 
[Prefix  inter,  and  equinoctial.)  Contef  be- 
tween the  eqoinozes. 

Spring  and  autumn  I  have  denominated 
tial  penodt.    Summer  and  winter  I  have  < 
SwwTinfMKMii/ intervals.  AtimUe. 


mteresSft  v.f.    To  interest;  to  eoneevB:  to 
affect 

But  that  the  dear  i 
Our  sacred  laws  and  Just  authority^ 
▲re  mttrms'd^bmitiM,  I  sWald  ba ! 


Intere88e,t  n.    interest;  right  or  title  to. 

But  wote  thou  this,  thou  hardy  Tittnesse. 
That  not  the  worth  of  any  hvmgr  wight 
May  diaOet^  aught  in  heaven^  tnteresae. 

mtereit  (In^r-estX  n.  [O.Fr.  interest,  ft. 
int^rit,  from  L  interest,  it  concerns,  it  is  of 
importance,  from  L.  interesse,  to  be  between, 
to  oe  of  importance  — inter,  between,  and 
esse,  inl  of  sum,  to  be.]  1.  Excitement  of 
feeling,  whether  pleasant  or  painful;  con- 
cern; sympathy;  regard;  as.  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  a  story;  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
a  person.— 8.  Advantage;  good;  m,  private 
interest;  pnblic  interest   ' 

Divisions  hinder  the  common  interttt  and  pubic 
good.  Sir  9r.  Tnmple. 

8.  Influence  with  a  person,  espedaUy  with 

persons  in  power. 

He  knew  his  rwlirretf  sufficient  to  procure  the  oficc. 

Kmm^ler. 

4.  Share;  portion;  part;  participatioa  in 
value ;  as,  he  has  puied  with  his  intgttst 
in  the  stocks.— 6.  In  law,  chattel  real,  as  a 
lease  tw  years,  or  a  future  estate:  also,  any 
estate,  right,  or  title  in  reality-— 4L  B«^gara 
to  private  profit. 
When  interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaktag  train.  P^ 

7.  Premium  paid  for  the  use  of  money;  tbe 
profit  per  cent  derived  from  money  lent  or 

Sroperty  used  by  another  person,  or  from 
ebts  remaining  unpaid.  The  money  lent 
or  due  is  cail^  the  principal,  the  sum 
paid  for  it  the  interest  The  interest  of 
£100  for  one  year  is  called  the  rate  per  cent 
—Simple  interest  Is  that  which  arises  ftooi 
the  principal  sum  only. — Compound  interest 
is  that  which  arises  from  tlie  principal  with 
the  interest  added.    Hence— d  Any  surplus 

advantage. 

With  all  speed. 
You  shall  have  your  desire*  with  ittterut. 


—To  moJre  interest  for  a  person,  to  aecim 

influence  on  his  behall 

I  made  interest  with  Mr.  Btogg  tbe  beadle  to  haw 
him  as  a  minder.  DurJkenj. 

Intereit  (In'tAr-estX  «•  t  [From  the  mum.  I 
L  To  engage  the  attention  of ;  to  awaken 
concern  m;  to  excite  emotion  or  pasaion  In, 
usually  in  favour  of,  but  sometimes  against 
a  person  or  thing:  often  with  reflexive  pro- 
noun; as,  a  narration  of  suffering  intereists 
us  in  favour  of  the  sufferer.  It  is  followed 
by  in  or  /or;  as,  we  are  interested  m  tbe 
narration,  but /or  the  sufferer. 

To  love  our  native  country,  ...  to  be  rmtert^td 
in  its  concerns,  is  natural  to  all  men.  I^fydrm, 

This  yras  a  goddess  who  used  to  interest  Mrrg»e^tm 
marriage.  Ad^te^ 

2.  t  To  be  mixed  up  with:  to  be  concerned 
with;  to  concern;  to  affect 

Or  rather,  gracious  sir. 

Create  me  to  this  elery.  since  my  causa 

Doth  interest  this  Mir  quarreL  Artf 

S.  To  give  an  interest  or  diare  in.  ■■  Chrfat 
by  his  atonement  has  interested  beliererv  In 
the  blessings  of  the  covenant  erf  grace 
4.  t  To  place  or  station  among.    '  Imterm€td, 
him  among  the  gods.'    Chapmtm, 
Interest  t  (in^t^-estX  v.i.  To  be  intersatlnir 
mtereeted  (in't^r-est-edX  p.  ftnd  a    L  Sav- 
ing an  interest  or  share;  having  moswv  in- 
volved ;  as.  one  interested  in  the  fnada  — 
8.  Affected;  moved;  liavfaig  the  paaskus ex- 
cited; as,  one  interested  by  a  story.— 3.  Oa- 
cemed  in  a  cause  or  in  oonsegncaeei;  llabit 
to  be  biassed  by  personal  conndtfatlo«s;  an, 
an  interested  witness.  —4.  Tbo  regardful  vt 


P*te,  fltr,  fat,  fiU;       m«,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mbve;       tfibe,  tub,  b^U;       oil,  pound;       ti,  8c  abune;     f,  St  fsy. 
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proflt;  chioHy  concerned  (or  one's  own  prl- 
Tmte  adTantage.  i 

lU  wccesMs  did  not  discoonge  tlut  wabitious  and 

Interofttng  (in'Mr-eit-ingX  &  Engaging 
the  attention  or  ourioaity;  exdUug  or 
adapted  to  excite  emotions  or  passions;  as, 
an  wiUerttHng  itory. 


So  much  (improvement  of  a  bookl  as  I  conceive  is 
nece«sary,  I  wiil  take  cafe  to  mm 


The  history  nf  the  factiont  wMch.  towards  the  dose 
r  the  reipi  of  Ehzalieth.  divided  aer  court  and  her 
council,  though  provnant  with  instroction,  is  by  no 


tncaa*  tmt»rtstm£  or  pleadng.  MImtuttiajf. 

—InUrttHng  tituatum,  a  fashionable  peri- 
phrasis for  pregnancy. 

InterettliiOT^  (in'tdr-est-ing-iiX  odv.  In  an 
interesting  manner. 

IiitereftinigiiMi(intAr>est-ing-nes).n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  interesting. 
Ad.  SmWi, 

Intarikdal  (in-t«rf&'shI-a]X  a.  fPrenx  in- 
ter, mnd /oeiaL  ]  In  geam.  included  between 
two  faces;  thus,  an  interfaeial  angle  is 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  planes. 

iBterture  On-tbr-Kt^,  v.L  pret  A  pp.  inter- 
fered; ppr.  interfering.  (O.Fr.  entnferir, 
to  exchange  blows— L  inter,  between,  and 

/erio»  to  strike.]  1.  To  interpose;  to  inter- 
meddle: to  enter  into  or  talw  a  part  in  the 
concerns  of  others. 

So  cautious  were  our  ancestors  In  couTersation.  as 
never  to  tttter/irrt  widi  party  disputes  in  the  sute. 

2.  To  clash ;  to  ootne  1b  oolUakm :  to  be  in 
opposition ;  as.  the  claims  of  two  nations 
may  wt«i/(rr«. 

Their  commands  may  AOiivsflrr.        Smmiriitgt. 

3.  In  farriery,  to  strike  the  hoof  or  shoe  of 
one  hoof  against  the  fetlock  of  the  opposite 
1^.  and  break  the  skin  or  injure  the  flesh: 
said  of  a  horse.  —4.  In  phytiem,  to  act  recl- 
nrocally  upon  each  other  so  as  to  modUy 
the  effect  of  each,  by  augmenting,  diminish- 
ing, or  nullifying  it:  said  of  waves,  rays  of 
light,  heat,  sound,  and  the  like. 

IntsrflBrenoe  (In-t^r-fer'ensX  n.  1.  The  act 
or  condition  of  intermeddling;  interposition. 

WkatI  have  hare  said  of  the  imttr/ln'tmceol  foreign 
princes  b  only  the  opinion  of  a  private  iadividuaL 

8.  A  clashing  or  collision:  the  act  of  coming 
into  Tiolent  contact  with;  specifically,  in 

f»,rriery,  a  striking  of  one  foot  against  the 
other  — S.  In  vkynet,  the  mutual  action  of 
waves  of  any  kind  (whether  those  in  water, 
or  sound,  heat,  or  light  waTcs)  upon  each 
other,  by  which,  in  certain  circumstances, 
theTiorationsand  their  effects  are  increased, 
diminished,  or  neutralised.  The  term  was 
first  employed  by  Dr.  Young  to  express 
eertain  phenomena  which  result  from  the 
mutual  action  of  the  rays  of  li|rtit  on  each 
other  When  two  minute  pencUs  of  light, 
radiating  from  two  different  luminous 
points,  and  making  a  small  angl«  with  each 
•other,  flsn  upon  the  same  spot  of  a  screen 
or  a  piece  or  vper,  Uiey  are  found  to  act 
opon  each  other,  producing  different  effecta, 
which  depend  upon  certsim  differences  be- 
tween the  lengths  of  the  two  pencils.  In 
some  oases  the  pencils  illumlnMe  the  paper 
or  screea  more  stroariy  than  either  would 
have  done  singly,  and  sometimea  they  de- 
atm  each  others  effects  and  produce  a 
black  spot  or  fHnge.  The  phenomena  of 
the  Interference  of  rays  have  been  explained 
in  accordance  with  the  nndnlatory  theory 
of  light,  and  furnish  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  that  tbeorr. 

Itttarfbrer  (in-t^r-fer^Ar),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  interferes. 

Intartinllur  (tn-t«r^f§r1ngX  «>  l-  Prone  or 
given  to  intermeddle;  as,  a  person  of  an  M- 
tefferinjf  disposition.— 1  In  phfftiet,  acting 
mutualqr  or  reciprocally,  at  two  waves  <» 

a:ht,  toond.  or  heai»  in  augmenting  dlmln- 
iliq;.  or  destroying  the  effect  of  esdi  other. 

See  INTKRFXRBIICB. 

Interfering  <in-t«r-fBr'ing>nx  o^-  In 
an  interfering  manner;  by  interference. 

Intarlhient,  mterflaoot  (in-tArHfi-ent,  In- 
t^r^fi-usX  a.  (L.  interjluent.  inUr/iventiM, 
interftmu,  from  HUerfmo,  to  now  between— 
titter,  between,  and  jliio,  to  flow.]  Flowing 
between. 

IntarllDld  (In-t«rf61d7,  v.t  To  fold  nrata- 
ally:  to  clasp  mutually.  *  With  hands  M- 
terfoUUd.'    LongfeUow. 

mtertUlAoeons  (in-t«r-fO'li-rBhus).  a. 
1  Prefix  inter,  between,  MndfoUaeeoue  f which 
seeX  1  In  6o(.  being  between  opposite  leaves, 
but  placed  alternately  with  them;  as,  tnter- 
fttliaeetme  flowers  or  peduncles. 

Ult«rfOllate  (inUrfdli-it),  v.t  [L.  inter, 
between,  and /of  ium,  a  leal]  To  interleave. 


you  with  your 
Bwefym. 

In  Am*,  in- 


-Vf^jfwr 


Three  crescents 
interfrettcd. 


inttr/oitattd  C^y. 

Interfiretted  (in-t«r-fk«f edX  & 

terlaced :  applied  to  any 

bearings  linked  together, 

one  within  the  other,  as 

keys  interlaced    in  the 

bows,  or  one  linked  into 

the  other. 
Interfalgent  (in-tdr-fui'- 

jent),  a.  \L  interfuigene, 
tnterftdgentit,  ppr.  of  in- 
terfulgeo,  to  shine  be- 
tween—inter, between, 
and  fu^eo,  to  shine.] 
Shining  between.  Bailey. 

Interfuse  (in-ter-fOz^x  i^-'-  V^^  ^pp-  int^- 
fuied;  ppr.  interfusing.  (L  interfuetu,  pp. 
of  inlerjundo,  to  pour  between— inter,  be- 
tween, and  fundo,  to  pour.]  L  To  pour  or 
spread  between  or  among. 

The  ambient  air.  wide  i$tUrfkMd, 
Embracing  round  this  florid  earth.       Mitton. 

2.  To  mix  up  together;  to  associate;  to  make 
interdependent    H.  Sr)enoer. 

Diterflinon  (in-t^r-fu'xhon),  n.  [L.  inUr- 
fueio,  interfuaionie,  from  interfundo.  See 
IHTBRFUSB.]  Act  of  pourlttg  or  spreading 
between;  the  act  of  mixing  up  together  or 
awaociating     Coteridge. 

Intercan^onio  (in-t«r-gang'gli-on''ik).  a. 
[Prefix  inter,  and  gangiiiotiie,]  In  onot 
lying  or  situated  between  ganglia:  speoifl- 
cally  applied  to  nervous  cords  placed  be- 
tween and  uniting  ganglia.    Dunglieon. 

IntergEtoryt  (in-tte'ga-to-riX  n.  Interro- 
gatory. 

Let  nagoin; 
And  dmif*  as  there  upon  itUerrmterite, 
And  we  wiU  answer  ali  things  (aithfuUy.    SMaM. 

Interglacial  (In-tAr-ola'shi-alX  <k  [Prefix 
inter,  and  glaeioL]  In  geoL  formed  or  oc- 
curring between  two  pcnoda  of  glacial  ac- 
tion. 

in  mtergituiai  bads  fin  Scotland)  we  get  the  mam* 
moth,  the  reindeer,  tae  urns,  the  horse,  and  the 
Irish  deer.  yamt*  CHJtie. 

mterhnnaL  mterbemal  (in-t^r-he'maix 

a.  rPreflx  imer,  and  hasmaL'\  In  a}\at  situ- 
ated between  the  hsomal  processes  or  spines. 
—Interkamal  wuim,  a  term  applied  to  those 
dermal  bones  which  support  the  rays  of  the 
fins  on  the  lower  part  of  the  fish.  They  are 
inserted  deeply  into  the  flesh  between  the 
hsamal  spines. 

Interim  (in't^-lmX  »»  lL.l  L  The  mean- 
time; time  intervening. 

I  a  heavy  i$tteritm  shall  support. 
By  Us  dear  absance.  ShtUk, 

2.  The  name  given  to  a  decree  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  by  which  he  intended  to 
reduce  to  harmony  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics^ 

The  enactments  of  the  /uterim  were  intanded  only 
Co  raouUa  inCotcc  til  soom  de6aiiiva  aetti  Maeat  could 
be  made.  Brand*  6r  Cen. 

interim  (in'tte-lmX  Ow  Belonging  to  or  con- 
nected with  an  intervening  period  of  time; 
tamporary;  as,  an  ieUeritn  order.— /ntertm 
deeres,  in  Seots  law,  a  decree  disposing  of 
pari  of  a  causa»  but  leaving  the  remainder 
unmfhansted 

Interlmllt  (in't«r-im-lst).  n.  BceUe.  a  Lu- 
theran who  accepted  the  IntarinL 

InterlmlitlO  (inW-im-isf  IkX  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  exhttingdnrinc  an  intariia.  Quart 
Ite9.    [Rare.] 

Interior  (in-td^-^  «.  [L  compar.,  inner, 
interior.]  1.  Internal;  being  within  any 
limits,  incloeure,  or  substance :  opposed  to 
Mterior  or  «ii|)e9^ieia<;  as,  the  inlmor  apart- 
ments <rf  a  bouse ;  the  interior  ornaments; 
the  interior  surface  of  a  hoUov  ball;  the 
interior  xwrta  of  the  earth. 

Aiadar,  bclka.  at  your  At*Hbr  hatrad, 

That  la  y«ar  outward  action  sliawa  imlt    SMmJt. 


1  Inland;  remote  from  the  limits,  fhmtler, 
or  shore:  as.  the  interior  parts  of  a  country, 
state,  or  Idngdom. —Intetioraf^le$,  In  geom. 
the  anglea  made  within  any  flgura  by  the 
aides  of  tt    In  a  triangle  abd,  the  two 


angles  a  and  D  are  called  Interior  and  oppo- 
site anodes  in  respect  of  the  exterior  angle 
OBD.    When  a  straight  line  BP  falls  upon 


two  parallel  lines  ab  and  on,  the  an|^ 
AOH,  BOH  and  oho,  oud  are  called  inte- 
rior anglee,  and  the  angles  bob,  bo  A  exte- 
rior angles.  Also,  AOH,  BOB  are  termed 
interior  a^^eent  angles,  in  resi)ect  of  BOA, 
BOB,  and  OHC,  OHD  interior  and  opp<»ite 
angles.— IrUerior  planets,  in  astrori  the 
planets  between  the  earth's  orbit  and  the 
BVOL— Interior  eerew,  a  screw  cut  on  the 
interior  surfsce  of  anything  hollow,  as  a 
nut  or  taphole. 

Interior  (in-td'ri-«rX  n.  l.  The  internal  part 
of  a  tiling:  the  Inside. 

The  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show. 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach, 
Which  pries  not  to  the  $$ittritr,  SkaM. 

2.  The  inland  part  of  a  country,  state,  or 
kingdom.— 8.  The  name  given  in  some  coun- 
tries, as  France,  to  the  department  of  gov- 
ernment having  charge  of  home  affairs:  the 
home  department.  '  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior.'   Edin.  Rev. 

Interiortty  (in-t6'ri-oi^'i-UX  n.  The  quality 
of  being  interior. 

Interiorly  (In-tS'ri-or-liX  adv.  Internally; 
inwardly.    Donne. 

Inteijaoenoe,  Interjacenoy  (in-t^rj&'kens, 
in-t6r-j&'8en-8iX  i^  [i^e  Intrrjaoknt.]  L  A 
lying  or  being  between;  inteiTention ;  as, 
the  xnterjaeeney  of  the  Tweed  between  £i^- 
land  and  Scotland.  Hale— 2.  That  which 
lies  between.    [Rare.] 

Its  fluctuations  are  but  motions,  which  winds, 
storms,  shwes.  and  every  inUrfactnc^  insulates. 

.Sir  T.  Browne, 

Interjacent  (in-t^r-Jft'sent),  a.  [L.  iintm- 
iaeens,  interjaeentis,  ppr.  of  inter^ooM^  to 
lie  between— inter,  between,  and  jaeso,  to 
lie.]  Lying  or  being  between;  IntervenJ^; 
as,  interjacent  isles. 

Intexian^(in-t6r-Jang'gl).v.i.  [Preflxiriter, 
and  jangle.]  To  malce  a  dissonant^  harsh 
noise  one  with  another.  'The  divers  dis- 
agreeing cords  of  interjangling  Ignorance.' 
Daniel. 

Interject  (in-tto-jekta  v.t.    [L. 
inteTjeetum—i9Uer,  between,  and 
throw.]    To  throw  between;  to 
between  other  things;  to  insert 


I  dkl  visit  the  same  ambassador  .  .  .  and  saluted 
him  as  by  express  comnutndment  i  initrfeUimg  auue 
words  mvabi^  own  gladness.  H^eUem. 

Intersect  an-tto-JektO^  v.i.  To  come  be- 
twe«i;  to  mterpose. 

The  coaiaence  of  aaldtars  imteffecttug,  reaeacd 
him.  Bmk. 

Interjection  (in-tdr-Jek'shonX  n.  (Lt  #iter- 
ieetio,  ieUetieetionis,  fkt>m  tntef;^ieio.  Bee 
lMTSBJBor.1  1.  Theactof  throwing  between. 
'The  interieetion  of  laughing.'  Baeom.^ 
2.  A  word,  m  speaking  or  writing,  thrown  in 
between  words  connected  in  oonstmeUon, 
to  express  some  emotion  or  passton,  aa  ex- 
clamations of  Joy,  orief,  astonishment,  Ac, 
as,  'These  were  delightful  days,  bvt^  eas*. 
fheyarenomora' 

Interjeotional  (in-t6r-Jek'shon-alX  a  i- 
Thxx>wn  in  between  other  words  or  phrases; 
as,  an  tnterjeetionat  remark.— 2.  Partaking 
of  the  character  of  an  interjection;  consist- 
ing in  or  characterized  by  interjections  or 
involuntary  exclamations ;  as,  language  in 
its  origin  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  oeen 
intef:^^tionAr 

InterJectionaUyOii't^Jek'ihon-al-lil  adv. 
In  an  interjeotlbnal  manner;  as  an  Inter- 
jection. 

InterjeotionArsr  (ln-t6r-jek'shon-»4lX  a. 
Bxme  MM  InterjeetfonaL 

IntUElOin  (in-t«rJoln'X  «f-  [Pnflz  Inter, 
and  join.]  To  Jofai  mutually;  to  intermarry. 
[Rare.] 

So  fdlcM  feet .  .  .  shall  grow  dear  fltknds 
And  tntniotm  thdr  faaues.  SMaJt. 

IntesioiBt  On'tdr-jolstX  n.  [Prefix  Alter, 
and  joisL]  In  ardi.  the  space  or  intanral 
between  two  Joista. 

Inteijnnction  0n-tto-jungk'shonX  «k  (Pre- 
fix inter,  and  junction.]    A  mutual  Joining. 

Interknit  (in-t«r-nitO^  v.t  [Prefix  kUer, 
andlTTtie.]   To  knit  together. 

Ittterknowt  0n-t6r-n6O,  vt.    (Prefix  ieOsr, 
and  Icnoio.]    To  luow  mutually. 
How 


one 
B^.HmiL 

Prefix 

w- 


InterkBOWledce  On-tAr-BoreiX  fi.   (M 
inter.amoncandlMoioted^.]  Mutual  kno 
ledgei    [Rare.] 
AU  aaaioBa  have  im»fHtn0mte4gt  one  of  aoothar, 


ch.  cAaln;     £h,  8c  locA;     g,  yo;     J,  Job;     fk,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sim^;     TO,  lAen;  th,  fAIn;     w,  trig;    wh.  trMg;    zh,  acure.— See  KB?' 


nmRKXDIABT 


□ather.      'Intariaeing  ■ 


W  In  the  Bgnn.    Thn  ue  fnqnrat  In  >r- 

odn  In  the  Noiman  ityls  at  Ihe  t««ltth 

eantuTf. 
InterlKOad  {In-Ur-Uif}.  Iip.    In  k<r.  nma 

aa  InitTfretttd. 
IntoriMKnent  lln-Wr-U^meni),  b. 

mlituTB  or  tniartlon  wlthlo. 


muiuTB  or  UHruon  witnio. 

Int«ri»W(lH-l*Mia'),J>p,    (PPBflliBtW.tDll 

lBld.1    Liild  or  placsd  between  or  inionB. 
iDtM^MIllIUlMI  <lD-t«r-U'niln-it-eil).    m 
IL.  mUr,  between,  and  lamina,  a  plite.l 
Flued  betWMU  Umliug  or  pUtet;  Inclond 

iiAjTiii  iwin»  tfrtn  (|]i'Ur1*'niin>j>"BbonX  n. 

The  itils  ol  being  Interlunlnated. 
Intei^PM  Qn'Ui^lapiO,  n.    [Prefli  inttr. 

Mid  law.)    Tbe  l*p*e  or  flow  of  time  bg- 

IntsolUni*,'    narteu. 
Iniildanl(ln-t«r-Urd'i,  iF.t.     [Frefli  (nln'. 


■It  dltenlfjr  bjr  mfTtnra ;  aa,  li 


bk/«r£arded  with 


Of  unniai  bnudr. 


„  v.t  preL  A  pp.  hiltr- 

'.:  ppr.  iattrUtyitiQ.    jPrelll  inter,  and 

lau.)   TO  lay  or  place  amone  or  batweeo, 
Ilt&rlSaf  (in'Mr-l«f),  n.    CPhDi  iaUr,  and 
1«VI  Aleaf  Inwrtod  betweenotherleiTei: 


pnL  &  pp.  m- 
tcrMflHa;  ppr.  uiurManrw.  [Pnfll  inCar, 
and  k(^.  ]  Vo  iniert  ■  leil;  to  InHrt  a  blank 
bwl  DT  blaok  LUTea  la  ■  book  iMtireen  other 
An  t-urbtni  cawo)  BtOtft  DiittMiy.la  tollii. 

InMrUb*!  On-ttT-irbet),  >.(.  [Frefli  inlfr, 
■ndlibeJ.]  Tollbelmutuallf  orredprocall;. 

llg-nl-nm 
•ood-1    1 

lAaillM  (iu-Ur-llii'I.  v.  t  pret.  &  pp.  inter- 
iiiMd;  ppr.  ^nttWiwnjT.  (Prefix  xnUr,  and 
liw.l  l.To*HIODrpriiittna1temHt«lina>: 
u,  to  intartiiu  Latin  and  Engllih.  Lucki. 
1  To  writ*  or  print  between  Ibe  llnea  ot.  aa 
of  •onathJEue  aJready  written  or  prlitted. 

IntorllllMl  (lD.Ur-UD'«-al>,  a.  Between 
line*;  Interlinear^, 


ln.t«MlD'«4-ri).a.  IE 

Written  or  prinled 

"tenor  printed. 


(In-t«r-1ln') 


written  or 


—hiU 


I  with  In 


IntorUnMtrlr  (Id  1^ 

Interlinear  manner;  bir  InlarllneatlDn. 
InUnineMT  (lD-ttr-lln'e«-rl).  n.     A  hook 
barJDg  biKrUaiu  between  the  llnea.     'The 

IRaro.T 

tnurilliw.tl(in{in-ter-tln-i-t''>han).n.  |Pre- 
Ai  inttr,  and  iiwalion.  J  1.  The  act  of  In- 
■arting  wonl*  or  llnei  between  llnea  before 
written  or  piloted.— 1.  The  wordi,  paHage. 


,_  a  written  Initnimentt  and  Inaertlon  < 
UV  matter  after  It  la  engmaeed. 
Intalilllk  (In-ltrlingk-l,  t.L    [Prelli inU 
>ihI  Unt.  ]    To  connect  hj  uniting  links ;  i 


them  la  aet  In  any  particular  way  the  nqn 
■Ite  Eignal  !•  by  the  tame  action  made  li 
tbe  Dtlter  or  Ibe  other*. 
Int«no(ik<In-ter-lokO,D(.  Tolntermfxan 
lock  together  Ann  ly:  to  lock  one  Inanothi 
flrmly.  'lly  lady  with  her  angenintcrJootAl 

lutarlocntloii  (In't«r-ia-kQ">hDD).  n.     |1 
infeWoeutu,   mterlocutionit,  from  inteWi 
r,  to  (peak  between-  inter,  between,  an 
-"  '-iipeak.]    1.  Dlalogne;  conferenci 


ouer,  totpee 
Intcrchan^ 


intermedbite  *c 

(la-tar-lDTiflHrX  n   [ 

loguor.  iaterloeutHt,  to  apeak  betwe 


The  tenn.  however.  In  Scotch  practice,  li 
applied  IndlKrimlnately  lu  the  judnnenti 

they  eihanit  tlie  qaeatloii  at  ItHie  or  not 
IntoTlDCiitOTy  (In.lir-lo'kQ-lo-ri).  a.    [Kr, 
interleeufoire.  See  jMTERIOCUTiaH.I  I.Con- 
iliiing  or  partaking  of  the  chariKter  ot  dla- 

S  In  [an.  Intermediate;  not  final  or  definl- 
tive:  commonly  applied  to  an  order,  aen- 

tarmedlatc  itage  ol  a  cauae,  or  on  acme 
'  '  "  '    qoeatloa  before  the  floal  decl- 


loootoiy  On  tir-lo^O  to-rl).  n.     A  dl 
DrBMlnn  or  dlacoulon  InlerpaUted  lata  i 


IntarloiM  {Intte-IOpO,  e.l  preL  ft  pp.  <i 
terlopea;  ppr.  interiopinff.  [Prom  D.  ente 
loop*r,  a  imuggler  or  amuggllng  Ttaiet — F 
a?ttr>,  between,  and  D.  loswn,  G.  latifen,  I 
leap.torun.  Be  liiup.E.  toirap.   SeeLiAF 


ntterloper  (in  Ur-iap'tr),  n.  One  who  In- 
torterei  wrongfully  or  offlclouily;  one  who 
entera  a  countT?  or  place  to  trade  without 
Ucenie;  one  who  Intnldea  hlmielf  Into  a 

„hl  Ihrouffh 
-ini«-.belween,andhu.JiHi.,llght)  To 
let  In  light  to  by  cutting  away  brandiei  of 

IUtn'lnaa,tlODtOn't«r.la-ka"ibonXn.  [Lfn- 
leWiuxitiD.  inlirluaitiiniii,  from  xalerluco. 


wood  to  let  la  light.  KhIvh. 
&lt«rtlll»nt(ln-ler.lQ-aenlX  o. 
eeiv,  interivemtu,  ppr.  of  tr 
■hine  through  —  iHtrr.  betweei 
toihlne]    Shinlni  between. 

tnMTladedn'teriud).".  IL.L.1 


o  play] 


.  een  tfi^  pi 


the  acton  take  br 


■npeneded  the 

Ul[  the  period  ol  the  EllubeUian  drama 
!!.  A  brief  place  ol  churcb  muale.  pnpand 
or  extempore,  for  the  oi^an.  and  pilayrd 
after  each  atanza  eicept  the  last  df  Um 


Iirterliider<ia't*r-ittd*r),n.  o 

fomiilaanlDleriurie.     [Bar«] 

IntorlnwKT  (in-ter-itft-  ^• 

inlsriumt,  inirrtumtu. 


ppr.  ol  MtcrfiH^  to 

-- -. ,  -jtween,  and  lua^  to 

wuh,  to  laie.)    A  Rowing  between;  water 

Interpnaed.     Bait.    (Kam.) 

iDterlaaftT,  IntarlanuT  (in-UT-iifiitr,  1b- 

ter-ia'Da-rlt.a.  [L  AiUr.  Between,  and  h«>. 
the  moon.!  BeionglnD  to  the  time  whn 
the  moon,  at  or  near  ila  canlnnctJaa  with 
the  inn.  it  Invl^ble. 

wlKii  flbc  [the  ibDonl  dnarti  du  DjftbL 

Iiitannftn1a«a  (in  i^r-maVi]].  la.    [Prdi 

riage:  marriage  between  twofamlllea.  trlln. 
or  natlona,  where  eacta  takea  one  and  gin* 


tnatad  br- 


InternutxlU*  (in'ttr-maka-UlfX  il  y><. 
annl.  the  two  bonea  whir' ■  ' 

bralea.  In  man  and  aome  tnonkeye  Qm  In- 
teimaiillB  either  are  never  dliUnct.  or  aii- 
chyloae  with  the  nailllie  ao  early  and  an 
quickly  that  the  proceaa  haa  never  bean  ob- 
served. Called  alao  PrmiuixiUK. 
latemtulUUT  (In-Ur.maka'lI-la-rii  a. 
..^_._.. .. -bLT^.]    Inanotbi- 


lected  wlUi, 


letting  to,  or  cc 
maiillHT  bone 

IntannulllaTy  (ln-t«r-maka'll-la-rlX  *-  la 
cnat  the  bone  wedged  hi  between  the  two 
luperlor  maiillary  bone*,  which  toppona 
the  upper  inciaoia.    See  ImBUUXIU-AL 

Int«niMailt  (In'Ur-mCnlk ».  [PreAi  ntrr. 
and  ntean,  middle.)  flometUng  dooe  tli  the 
moanUme,    R  Jinutn. 

Iutenii««,Uolll<lD'ttr-m(4*ilioa).«.  irroa 
L  inlerwHCL  fntanaeatvai,  to  liaBB  or  floa 
between— titter,  between,  and  who.  Id  pi. 


tnUmuddle  (m-ttrmednx 

inttfrmaddled;  ppr.  ''"' 

<nler,  and  madtfle.] 


- ,      IPreni 

e.)  To  meddle  m  the  af- 
wUchonehaanooononn. 
oaly;  to  Interfere;  to  inter. 


Intnidea  Into  builnaa  to  which  ha  ba>  u 
rli^t.     'OfflclouiinUniiaddlin.'    Sw^n. 
InMrmwUlaMine   (In-ier-medl^umX  ■ 


lUtermadlMr  (la-Ur-mf  di-a-al).  n. 
poaltloa:  iutenentloa.  Dtrkain. 
Intormadial  {ln-l«r-mi'dl-al),  a.     r 


middle.)    Lying 
IntaraisdiMit  (li 


iOk:  InlervetUng,  lJ>- 
liaJcoloma'  Ifiitf. 

....     ni4'Ul-»B>,  a.     Ifw 

unii'vgu.  Interraedlale.     iUetitiL 
lUteniedlMiT(ln-Ur-mft'dla-ri).  n.    [Preo 
infeniicdiato.l    One  wboor  that  whkh  li>- 
teipoaea  or  la  Intermediate;  an  agent  mltf 


InUrmadUJT  On  t4r  m«'dla.: 


INTE&MAUTr 


1.  Id  nfMnt  t  t«rm  kppllad  ta  Uio  Mcond- 
trj  |dHiea(HicnFiUI>.uitenu«ll<Is  In  pral- 
IKP  iMtHMti  tb*  plum  on  u  sdGI  ud 

InUOMttkUVn-Ur-inl'dl  M)^  B.  (fr.  in- 
tannMim,  L.  aumttaimi  -  intrr,  btttwMn, 
aiidiiHdJiH,lD(h<inl(ldla.|  Lrlngorbelnc 
In  tba  mlddls  pUea  or  dggm  bctwmn  Ivo 
Mtmnci;  Interonlng;  Interpotml^  u,  ui 
inMrnuiMali  ipicB  tntnTHii  htlUarrinn: 
intomwdtel*  colomi  nwi  hu  ui  uiirr- 


4mUi  tod  the  day  ol  Judginant  —  jHlrru 

a  pniMiiiilon  or  proporUon  bntiTHD  tl 
lint  and  laat.  uhlch  an  calkd  Uia  axtniRu 
"  MtnUnpnliortlnn 
—  ■--  ■— irmedlal 

(lii-Ur-r. -, 

blob  li  tha  iDlamiadluni  o 


.  ,  .  ;*i^m«'dt-*-»lioa 
lUrpoalUon.  Surt*. 
'In-Wrmi'dl-iWr).  r 


tat«n(uAloiu  <in-u 


i  An  intarnnlng  aginl 


ir  iTutniingnt 
ft.    (FralliditeT 
]    Ta  Istaimli  o 


laiUng  a  daad  liodj  In  tha 

—in'ihon).  •(.    [Pra- 

, —  — MisiL]  Td  mmtioB  amonc 

othar  tiling! :  to  InclDde  Id  mantlonlnR. 


iparklJnc  chancier,  plaftd  i 
paiti  n>  a  man  Imporlwit  w- 
Uic  acU  of  a  drama,  opaia,  aO' 


It;  bnrlil;  aepullurt. 


■ml-ltl'ihiniX  n. 

.^Uon  (In'Mr-ml-gTt'ihonX 
(Pradi  lalir,  and  tnuffalioii.1  Raclpra 
munition;  remoial  fram  ana  ODunLrr 


[mitlac 


I*M.eiidleai 
•oraLla.  In- 


undad,  u 


Istin-Ur'i 
union  aa  an  appslUUun  of  Uia  Dally. 

Tirtanttii  na hlTi  mmu  (In-Ur'niEii^a-bl-nDa).  rt 
Tba  Itata  ol  being  InlannlDable ;  eadleia- 

IntMmtUllIyan-Ui'mln-a.bllXadiF.   In  an 
Cn-Ufmln-UX  a.    |L  inltr- 


rapcatar  or  drcalate.     Tbni  j  radacad  If 
decimal  ^vea  -SU,  Ac,  eaniad  to  tnAull 
uaually  written  i. 
Int«niit)Mt«f(l^l^<niii-U).ti.t  fL.  inb 


IIIt«nnlIM(l*  (In  Ur-mtna'gU>.(  prel.  ftpp. 
iuMnninjjIed;  ppr,  iiUmitiniflimi,  (FnOx 
vUer,  and   fatn^.  J     To   mtngfe  or  mix 


tocatbei:  to  inl>  up;  la  interai 

WUh  CaMlStiiU-  J*a*. 

Intarmliigl*  (tn-lar-mtng'sIX  *i-    To  be 

mlied  or  loaorpontad. 

Intannlwt  an'ttr-mli).  n.  [See  Iktumit.) 
Intertertneei  Interpualtioo.     fiooni. 

LHuui.     See  IHTBRMIT]    I.  Tbe  act  or 
of  Intamlltlng :  ceautian  for  a  (Ime; 


apaclfleallr— I.  Inawd.  tba 
tlon  or  lulialdance  ol  a  fetgr:  the  inica  o 
time  liativeen  the  paroxyanit  of  a  diaeaaa 
/nfarmuflion  la  an  entire  cnaatlon,  aa  dli 
tlngnUhed  from  mitiBun  or  abalament  o 
ferer.— S.  An  Intamuinc  period  ottlme. 


Sth.     tntempUon,     eaiaaUDii,     inlarral. 
pauta.  atop,  reat 
IIlt«nillsnTe  (in>t(r-mli'lT),  a.    Coming  by 


Intonnlt  {ln-t«r-mlt%  •  t  pret  &  pp.  (ntar- 
milUd;  ppr.  intermitting,  |L  inttrmitto, 
to  lot  gn  between ;  hence,  to  Inlamipt  the 
continuity  of  anytliing— inJei.  between,  and 

to  Intarmpt:  to  nupeDd  or  delay. 

Intanntt  (ln-(*r-allO.  >i     To  ceaae  lor  a 

fever:  at.  a  lartlan  taier  intirmiU  ereiy 

other  day ;  the  pnlaa  aomBtlma  inlrrmiu 


'alWm'" 
II;  but  the 


rpring.    8ae  under  At 
tntermlttliiclr  (In-  ' 


-IIXadD.     In 
.....       tb  lalannU- 

in-tar-mlka'),  r.t.    [Freflx  M*t. 
To  Dill  togsEJier;  to  Inlannlo^. 


tnUrmlxaaiv  (In- 
an  intBrmliad  mm 

Indlacrinitiiataly. 

IxtnnTlu-i 


£.  Arimlitnra;  aomeUilua  ai 
gledlnamaaa  ^ 


aUly  or 


bttermtuidaiia  (In-Ur-mun'dtn).  a.  iPreAi 


iS5s,.,a;i(i..» 

■mun'dl-anV  a.      In- 

Internnral  (In-Wr-n- 

fir-.]),  o.    [L  inltr- 

muroHa-inKr.belwe. 

D.andmwiii.awaU.1 

Lving  betweeu  oalla. 
IniflnnttWf  (In-Mr-mdrTb  a.t  Toanrroiuul 

with  *alU;  to  wall  In. 

■•WUhko.        F,r^. 

taJ^mMOUtar^CinHW 

-mnAO-Wr).*  [Pre- 

Betwwn  Che  miu. 

IntumutatlanaD'tar 

mO-ti-ihoniB.  [Pre- 

III   inUr,    and   muEa 

tnutaal  or  reciprocal  change. 

Intarmatiull  fln.t*r 

Difl-m-al),  a.    [Prafix 

inr^.  and  muhwlj 

Mutual    'By  m(« 

nufuoJTOwt.'    Dam' 

InUni(fn.|«m'\a. 
an  iaicni  and  domei 

«r-ml)ia-al-U),  odr. 

ntemal    'Her  rich*. 

c'   BomU.    [Karel 

InMrtl  (in-t*™-),  ..t 

legate  Into  the  Interior,  t 

■Ion  to  leaie  It:  ai.  a  Unn 
French  troopa  wore  inittmi 
■nor  tbe  battle  ol  Sedan. 


,5.Ji:' 


I;  aa,  the  intfmtU  parti  of  a  body. 


ss.'in!^' 


blU  or  riilua  ground  by  a  aiphtm-iliaped  I 
channel  wblch^able  todltchacgeagrvater  < 

gularly  rmeliF*  When  the  cavity  la  flUed  ' 
till  tha  aurlace  ot  tha  water  li  aa  bleb  aa  . 
the  benil  of  the  •Iphnn.  tbe  water  betctiii  to  I 
flow  and  conilnnea  till  it  alnk*  at  low  a)  tha 
Inner  aperture  of  the  i' 

^t«rmtIMllt  (in-t^r-ml 
1,  Ft.  (on;      n^,  duff; 


J  trade  Ota 


mind    or 
'a  iDDer  being. 

tenuU  rectitude 
I.  Pertaining  to 
;ereala:  laid  et- 
Uc,  not  foreign; 
ala  or  kingdom; 
llont;  inttmat 


any  ncllllnear  ngnre  by  lt> 
•Idea,  alao  to  an^ea  tunned  batween  two 
pamllela  by  tbe  paralleta  reapactlvely  auU 
an  inlerMctlng  line. 

IntanuUty  (Tn-I^man-U},  n.    Quality  ol 
being  intcmal    (Aare.J 


w,  fig;    wh,  hAIc;    ih,  arure.  -I 


INTERNALLY 


632 


INTBBFOLATB 


Uttemally  (in-tdrn'al-li),  a<2v.  Inwardly; 
within  the  body;  beneath  the  surface;  hence, 
mentaUy;  intellectaally;  spiiituaUy. 

We  aze  symboUcallv  in  the  aaaamcnt,  and  by  fiuth 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  itUgmaUjfi  united  to  Chiist. 

y«r.  Taylor, 

IntematloiLal  ([In-tdr-na'shon-alX  a.  [Prefix 
inter t  and  natioivaLI  L  Pertaining^  to  or 
mutually  affecting  one  or  more  nations; 
reffulating  the  mutual  interconne  between 
different  nations;  as,  intemaHonal  law;  in- 
Umational  relations.— 2.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  society  called  the  IntematumaL— 
IfUemationM  Imo,  the  law  of  nations;  those 
maxims  or  rules  which  independent  poli- 
tical societies  or  states  obserre,  or  ought 
to  observe,  in  their  conduct  towards  one 
another.  International  law  embraces  the 
principles  that  should  regulate  the  conduct 
of  states  toward  each  other;  the  princij 
that  should  regulate  the  rights  and  obi 
tions  of  private  parties^  arising  out  of 
conduct  of  states  to  each  other;  and  the 
principles  that  should  regulate  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  private  parties  when  tney 
are  affected  by  the  semtrate  internal  codes 
of  distinct  naUona. 

International  (in-(dr-na'shon-al).  n.  A 
secret  socie^  roread  throughout  Europe, 
the  objects  of  which,  so  far  as  avowed,  are, 
bv  a  close  union  of  the  woridng-classes  in 
different  countries,  Ist^  to  put  down  inter- 
national wars ;  2d.  to  overthrow  all  laws, 
customs,  and  privileges  contrary  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  mdustnal  classes;  3d,  and  es- 
pecially, to  oppose  the  international  union 
of  wondng  men  to  the  influence  of  capital 
in  the  oiganbation  of  labour.  Secularistic 
and  communistic  theories  are  held  by  many 
members  of  the  society,  but  the  application 
of  them  is  no  part  of  its  programme  pure 
and  simple. 

mtemationallsm  Cin-tiftr-na'shon-al-Izmy 
Ik  The  principles,  ooctrine.  or  theory  aa- 
vocated  by  the  Intematfonalists. 
Internationalist  (in-t6r-na'shon-aI-ist),  n, 
L  One  who  advocates  or  upholds  tiie  prin- 
ciples of  international  law. 

In  the  dajrsof  EUxabeth,  the  publicists  of  England, 
both  as  constitutionalists  and  imUmatUnttliHs,  in  so 
far  as  international  law  was  then  understood,  had 
nothlnf;  to  fear  &am  a  compahaoa  with  their  conti- 
nental rirals.  North  Brit.  Rev. 

2.  A  member  of  the  secret  society  called  the 
International 

Internationalize  Qn-t^r-na^shon-al-Iz),  v.t 
To  make  international ;.  to  canse  to  affect 
the  mutual  relations  of  two  or  more  coun- 
tries; as,  to  internatiamdUze  a  war. 

Internationally  (in-t£r-na'stionral-Il%  ado. 
In  an  international  manner ;  so  as  to  affect 
the  mutual  relations  or  interests  of  natLons; 
from  an  international  point  of  view. 

tnttmmtiannltf  speaWng,  theji^  may  be  kxdced 
upon  as  export  dudes.  J.  S.  Mftl. 

Interne  (in-tdmOk  n.  That  which  is  within; 
interior;  inside.  '  iiost  interior  of  the  in- 
tenu.'    E.  B.  Browning. 

Intemeeiary,  IntemednaKin-tto-ne'shi- 
a-ri,  in-tftr-neri-nal),  a.  MutiiaJly  destruc- 
tive; exterminating. 

Internecine  (in-tte-afi'sln),  a.  [L.  tAtsms- 
cinua,  from  intemsfit^to  Idll— tnt«r^between. 
among,  and  iMcot,  to  kilL]  Mutually  destruc- 
tive; deadly;  aceompwiari  with,  unch 
slaughter. 

'An  evil  and  adulterous  generation,'  marked  out 
for  intestine  and  vHttrmciftfUadSk.  MrttiBritJtttn 

Intemedon  (ln-t6r-n6'shanX  n.  [L.  inter- 
necio.  intemeeionis,  from  intemeoo.  See  IH- 
TBRNBOINE.]  Mutual  slaughter  or  destruc- 
tion. *  Wan  and  irUertieeioru.'  Hale.  [Bare.] 

Intemedve  (in-tdr-nd'siv),  a.  [L.  tntems- 
eimu.  See  IifTERNBOiNK.]  KUItaig;  tending 
tokllL    OurlyU. 

Intemeotiont  (in-tAr-nek'shonX  n.  [L.  m- 
teniMto,  to  bind  together— inter,  between, 
among,  and  necto,  to  tie.]  Connection. 
'Coupled  his  own  goodness  and  man's  evils 
by  so  admirable  an  tnUmeeUtm.'  Movntagxie. 

Intemenral (intSr-nQ'ralX a.  [Prefix inUr, 
and  fieiimt]  In  onot  situated  between  the 
neoral  processes  or  spines.  — /ntem«t<ni/ 
sptfiM,  a  term  applied  to  those  dermal  bones 
which  rapport  me  nj%  of  the  fins  on  the 
upper  pan  of  the  fish.  Thm  are  dagger- 
shaped,  and  are  plunged,  as  it  were,  np  to 
the  hilt  into  the  flem  between  the  neural 
spines. 

Intemodal  (in-t^r-nOd'al),  a.  In  6ot  of  or 
pertaining  to  an  interaoae:  a  term  applied 
to  flower-stalks  proceeding  from  the  inter- 
mediate space  of  a  branch  between  two 
leaves. 


mtemode  (in't«r-ndd),  n.    [L  inUrrutdium 
—inUr,  between,  and  nodutt  knot]  In  bot 


«»  Nodes  or  joints,       k,  Intemodes. 

the  space  which  intervenes  between  two 
nodes. 

Intemodlal  (in-t«r-ndd'i-elX  ^  Sune  as 
IntemodoL 

mtemundal  (in-tte-nun'shi-at).  a.  l.  Of  or 
belonging  to  an  internuncio  or  his  office.— 
S.  In  phytioL  pertaining  to,  resembling,  or 
possessing  the  function  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem as  communicating  between  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

IntemnnciO(in-tAr-nun'shi-d),n.  [h.inter- 
nuneiut— inter,  between^  and  nuneiue,  a 
messenger.]  1.  A  messenger  between  two 
parties. 

They  only  are  the  iHtemitHciM,  or  go-betweens, 
of  this  trim-devised  mummery.  Miiton. 

2.  An  envoy  of  the  pope,  sent  to  small  states 
and  republics,  distinguished  from  the  nuncio 
who  represents  the  pope  at  the  courts  of 
emperors  and  kings. 

IntemunciiiB  (in-t^-nun'shi-usX  n.  [L] 
Same  as  Intemuneio. 

mteroceanic  (in-t^r-d'shS-an'Ok).  a.  [Preflx 
inter,  and  oceanic]  Between  oceans;  as,  an 
interocminic  railway,  canal,  <fic. 

Interocular  (in-t^r-ok^a-l^rX  a.  [L.  inter, 
between,  and  oculus,  the  eye.]  Situated  be- 
tween the  eyes,  aa  the  antenns  of  some  in- 
sects. 

Interopercnlnm  (in-t«r-6-p6rlia-lmn),  n. 
[Prefix  inter,  and  opereuJMmA  One  of  the 
four  pieces  of  the  gill-cover  of  fishes;  it  lies 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  below  the  pre- 
operculum,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  gill 
rays  orbrsnchiostegals. 

InterorMtal  (in-t6r-on>it-aIX  «.  Situated 
between  the  orbits,  as  of  the  eyes. 

mteroBCOlant  (in-tdr-os^aiant),  o.  rL. 
i'nter,and  oeadans,  oaeulantit,  ppr.  of  osctuor, 
to  Ids^  from  oseiMtim,  a  kiss.]  In  nat.  hist 
connecting  two  grouM  or  fiunilies  of  plants 
or  animals  aa  partaJdng  somewhat  of  the 
characters  of  each;  oscnunt:  said  of  genera 
as  connecting  families,  and  species  as  con- 
necting genera. 

fiiteroBcnlate  (in-tdr-oslrii-litX  v.i.  [See 
INTEROSOULANT.  ]  To  lie  between  two  or 
more  objects  so  as  to  form  aconneoting  link 
between  them ;  speciflcallv,  in  nat.  httt  to 
have  afllnities  or  characters  in  common 
with  two  groups  or  families  of  plants  or 
animalB  so  as  to  form  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween them. 

InteroB8eaI(in-t£r-oB'iB£-aI),a.  Ihterosseons. 

InterosBeons  (inrt6r-08fs6-ua),  «•  [L.  i$Uer. 
between,  and  os,  a  bone.]  In  onot  situated 
between  bones;  aa^an  intmrotaeaui  ligament 
—Interoeeeoui  mueeUs,  small  muscles  be- 
tween the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  hand, 
and  the  metatarsal  of  the  fboi;  the  former 
are  concerned  in  moving  the  fingers,  the 
Isrtter  the  toes. 

Interpale(in-t6r-p&17,ir.t  [Prefix  inter,  and 
pate.]  L  To  place  pales  between;  to  divide 
oy  means  of  pales.— 1  To  Interweare  w  in- 
terlace. 

fitterparietal  (In't«r-papif  et-alX  &  (Prefix 
inter,  and  parietal.  ]  In  onot  situated  be- 
tween ttie  parietal  bones ;  qwciflcalfy,  ap- 
plied to  a  Done  found  in  the  dnills,  enie- 
dally  of  yonng  ruminants  and  cand^oxm, 
and  said  also  to  have  been  found  ia  the 
skulls  of  the  early  Peruvian  races. 

Interpaose  (in't«r-p«zX  n.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  pauM.]  A  stop  or  pause  between;  a  tem- 
porary cessation. 

Interpeal,t  Interpelt  (in-t«r-p6l',  fai-tte-- 
pel'X  v.t  [L.  inUrpeUo,  to  interrupt  in 
speaking.  See  Appbal.  ]  1.  To  interrupt ; 
to  interfere  with.  *I  am  vnterpelied  by 
many  businesses.'  HowHL—2.  To  intercede 
with. 

Here  one  of  us  begas  to  itUtrftttt 

Old  Mnemon.  Dr.  H.  Mmt. 

Interpellate  (in-t«r-pell&t).  v.t,  pret  ^ pp. 
tnCerpetta(»d,'ppr. inUrpmating.  [L.  inter- 


pelio,  interpeUatum,  to  interrupt  in  ^ 

ing  ]  1.  The  act  of  interrupting  or  interfier- 
ing;  interruption.  'By  rude  interpeOatiem. ' 
Dr.  H.  More.^1.  The  act  of  isterposfBc  er 
interceding ;  interposition ;  interoMMML 
'Accepted  bv  his  tnterpellatimi  and  inter- 
cession in  the  acts  and  ollloea  of  Chrlsl.* 
Jer.  Taylor.— S.  A  summons;  acitatloa. 

In  all  extraJodicial  acts  one  cftatfoOk 
cati^udkial  Uittr/tUaeittt  is 


4.  A  question  put  by  a  member  of  a.  ..^ 

tlve  assembly  to  a  minister  or  member  of 
the  government 

Inten>«netrate  (is-tdr-pe'n«-ti«tx  ^t 
pret  ^  pp.  interpenetrated;  ppr.  jeittvueem 
trating.  [Prefix  inter^  and  penetrate.)  Tn 
penetrate  between  or  within  other  sab- 
stances;  to  mntoaUy  or  deeply  pestetrale ; 
to  penetrate  so  as  to  effect  a  vnioa 

We  feel  that  in  a  work  et  an  (dassicaf  poecryl 
thought  and  languafps,  ktea  ami  form,  so 
irmie  each  ether,  Am  the  iispwuioa  pra 
result  of  substencc  and  ami— iisi  subtl*   k 
blended.  JJr.  Cmsmd. 

Interpenetrate  <in4toi>e'ne-trfttXflii  To 
penetrate  between  or  within  bodiea:  to 
penetrate  mutually;  to  be  penetrated  tho 
one  with  the  other  so  as  to  become  united. 

Interpenetratlcni  (in-t^r-pe^n^-trik^ahonx 
n.  The  act  of  interpenetrating;  the  act  of 
penetrating  between  or  within  bodies;  in- 
terior or  mutual  penetntion. 


velto,  interpeuatum,  to  interrupt  in  speak- 
ing. )    To  qu«     ■ 
imperatively. 


ig.  ]    To  question ;  especially,  to  question 


mterpeUatton  (in't«r-peM&''shon),  n.    [L. 
interpeUatio,  mterpeluUionie,  from  inter- 


In  this  work  the  subordinadoK  at  the  nuHc  so  ih« 
drama»  or.  aa  km  cowpami  would  pr^>ably  prvler  to 
say.  the  imttrfenttraHm*.  of  the  twoi,.is  complete. 

BdtM.  Mf9. 

Interpenetrative  (in-t«r-ne^#-trit-ivl  a. 

Penetrating  between  or  wlthlb  other  bo&si 

mutually  penetrative. 
Intcorpetiolar  (in-tAr-pe'ti-d-l«rl  tf.  CPrsftx 

inter ^  between,  and  petioleur.\    in  boL  sUn- 

ated  between  the  petioles,  aa  thestipulea  in 

Bnbiacess. 
Interpilaster  (Int6r-pi-Iasna),  n.    [PreftK 

inter,  between^  and  pUaeter.]    In  ordL  tbm 

interval  between  two  pilasters^ 
Intenlanetary  (in-t«rpla'net-a-riV  « 

[Prefix  inter,  and  planetary.]    Sftuataa 

existing  between  the  planets;  ai^ 

planetary  space. 
mteriilasr  (Int^r-plI)^  n.    [Prefix  inter, 

play.}   Eeciprocai  action  or inlhienceL 
IntMDlead.   Enteiplead  (in-tftr-plM'. 

en-t^-pldd^.  v.l    [Prefix  inter,  tnd  plead. ) 

In  law,  to  discuss  a  point  inddentany  hn»- 

pening,  before  the  principal  caoae  caaDe 

tried.    See  iHTBaPLBADaa. 

Two  persons,  being  found  hdrs  to  land  by  tsw 
several  officers  ia  one  county,  the  king  is  broairtit  ki 
donbt  whether  llvenr  ought  to  be  made;  siiil  niitie 
fore,  before  livery  be  made  to  ekher.  they  onm 
tiittrfUadi  that  is,  try  batweaa  themselves  who  k 
the  right  heir.  Ctm^it. 

Interpleader.  BBterpleader  On-tto-pUd'- 

ix,  en-tte-plgd'6r  1  n.  In  tow,  (a>  one  w1k> 
interpleads,  (ft)  Pie  discnssion  or  trial  of  a 
point,  incidentally  happening^  as  it  w«rv. 
between,  before  the  prmcipsl  cause  can  be 
determined.  Interpleader  ia  allowed  that 
the  defendant  may  not  be  charged  to  two 
severally  where  no  default  is  In  mm;  wk,  if 
one  brings  detinue  against  the  defend^t 
upon  a  bailment  of  gDod%  and  ««*^**>^ 
against  him  upon  a.  trover,  there  shall  be 
interpleader  ta  asnertsin  who  baa  liglit  to 
hisacticm. 


mutual  pledge. 


hiattrlisinwof 

We  imihvti^Jte  mmd  hied 


Diterpolst(In4«r-pointV«if:  (preOx 
and  pouit]  To  dialingniBh  by  sic 
marks.    dKare.] 

Her  heart  comiaa<! 
And  then  her  sighs 


Interpolate  (in-t«rlp0-lEtV  v.  t  pret  A 
interpolated;  ppr.  interpouUing.  [L. 
polo,  interpolatum,  to  glw  a  new  fitmn  or 
appearance,  to  corropt  to  flshdflr,  f^oan  sn- 
terpUie,  interpolus,^  that  has  received  anew 
appearsnce,  vamped  np,  falsified  —  taCer, 
between,  and  jm1m»  to  poUsh.]  1.  To  foist 
in ;  to  insert,  aa  a.»urioaa  word  or ; 
in  a  manuscript  or  book;  to  add  a 
word  or  passage  to. 

Tike  AUieBiaBa  wete  pal  fas 
by  another  law.  which  was  cited  by 
think.  itHer/0tal»d  by  hiosfor  that 

2.  To  alter  or  coimpt  by  the  insertion 
troduction  of  foreign  matter; 
change  or  vitiate,  as  a  book,  iext»  or 


Fite,  f&r,  fat,  f»ll;       m6,  met,  h6r,       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       t(U>e,  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       U.  Se.  alwne;     f  ^  I 


INTERPOLATION 
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INTERRUPT 


ky  (he  inaertloii  of  new  matter  or  matter 

foreign  to  the  porpoee  of  the  mathor. 

How  strangely  Inatiiw  1«  oiaaglMl.  aod  iiOmrp*- 
iittrf,  MM  may  Me  by  the  «ut  ditfBMDCt  of  all  copies 
BBd  ediaoiM>  Greek  end  Lacki.  JT/c  Mmri4m. 


JL  In  tnolA.  and  phytie$^  to  tntrodaee,  ta 
order  to  complete  a  partial  Mriea  of  nam* 
b«»  or  ob««nratioiit»  one  or  more  interme- 
diate terma.  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
that  part  of  the  seriet ;  to  make  the  neoea- 
eary  interpolattoni  on ;  ae,  to  inUrpolaU  a 
number  or  a  table  of  nambera  —4.  t  To  carry 
•n  with  intermiselona;  to  interrupt  or  dis- 
continue for  a  time. 

The  alluvion  of  the  tea  upon  these  rocks  mlffht  be 
ctenieUjr  continued,  but  $m$ir^«UUad,  HtkU, 

InterpoUttoll  (in.t«r'pdU''shonX  ti  fL. 
uiterpotoCio,  i%\terpiAatAsiii^  an  alteration 
made  here  and  there,  from  inUrTptiln.  See 
IMTBBPOLAT&]  1.  The  act  of  int«ai>olating: 
the  act  of  foiattng  a  word  or  paauge  into  a 
manuacript  or  book ;  the  act  <rf  altering  or 
Titiating  oy  the  insertion  of  new  or  foreign 
matter. ^8.  That  which  is  interpolated;  a 
spurious  word  or  passage  inserted  in  the 
g«nlna  writings  ox  an  author. 

TWy  (the  epistles  of  Icnetlesl  base  been  basely 
abueed  by  uawenby  penoas  erith  Ibcir  oomipi  tn- 
terf»tMti»ns.  Ututmttr. 

a  In  molA.  and  »Aysios»  ttiat  branch  of  ana- 
lysis which  treats  of  the  methods  by  which, 
when  a  series  of  quantities  or  obsenrations 
succeeding  each  other,  and  formed  all  ac- 
cording to  some  determinate  law,  are  given, 
others  subject  to  the  sams  law  may  be  in- 
terposed between  them. 

Intmrpolator  (in-tdi^pd-Iit^  n.  [L.]  One 
who  interpolates;  one  who  foists  into  a 
I  took  or  manuscript  spurious  words  or  pass- 
ages ;  one  who  adds  something  to  genuine 
writings. 

mterpolisli  (in-tftr-polishX  «■  <■     [PreAx 
<iil«r,  and  po/isA.]  To  polish  here  and  there, 
or  in  parte. 
AOmls  will  not^fisdge.  fhodfli  k  b«  OMaincty  Uf 

Interpose  (in-t^r-pdnO.  v.t  [L.  i;iUtrpono 
—inUr,  betweeiL  aiod  pon»t  to  set  or  place.] 
To  set  or  insert  between;  to  interpose. 

POrphyrius  imttrpctud  It  (the  Psyche  or  soul)  b^ 
i»Ut  the  leather  iBd  the  Sen.  as  a  oriddle  betweea 
both.  Ctuhtmtk, 

Interponent  (tn-tAr-ptelont),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  tnterponea  or  interposea 

InterpoMd  (in-t^-pdz'aix  n.  I.  The  act  of 
interposing ;  interposition ;  Interference ; 
agency  between  two  persona  —2.  A  coming 
nr  being  between;  intervention.  'By  the 
interposoZ  of  the bemghtittg element'  fiVa»- 
vOIs. 

InterpoM  (in-t«r-pteOk  t.f.  pre!  A  pp.  <»- 
ttfvoMd:  pipr.  itU«rpoting.  (Kr.  inteipastr 
—^nttr,  between,  and  jMe^r,  to  place.  See 
also  Poa,  C0XP08B.1  l.  To  place  between: 
as,  to  ii%Urp<m  a  body  between  the  sun  and 
the  earth.—!  To  place  between  or  among; 
to  thrust  in;  to  intrude;  to  iwesent^  aa  nn 
obstruction,  interruption,  or  inconvenience, 
or  for  sncconr,  relief,  or  the  adjustment  of 
differences;  to  pvt  in  active  operation  for 
relief  or  the  adjustment  of  diflerences;  as, 
the  emperor  inUrptmd  his  aid  or  services 
to  reconcile  the  contending  partiea 

What  waeckfld  cares  do  ^iSnr^Mwf  tbeastelvcs 
Betwfarty«arey«saada%htr  SitmM, 

Tbecannnoa  l^uher  ef  BMnktod  sessiwt  ly  Imttr- 


UltwpOM  (faMArpfla^X  »i    I.  T»  step  in 
between  parties  at  variance ;  to  mediate ; 
aa^tbe  prmoa intsiyossil and  made  peaoe. 
iTTo  pot  in  or  maka  Afsmark  by  wi^  of  in- 
terruption. 

■JeUdeedafcsct  agalael  any  hypertwmii     B^jfU. 

9nL  To  intervene*  wedJata,  intarCsre,  In- 
lenneddla. 
lBteKpOM»(in-tAr-p<teO^  InterposaL  'With- 
ont  the  wise  tnltrpow  of  stata-physiciaaa' 

Interpoier  ( in-t«r-pdz'«r  x  n.  One  who  in- 
ieipxnes  or  comes  between  others;  a  media- 
tor or  agent  between  partiea 

I  most  staad  first  chanqiiaB  for  myself 
Agsinst  aU  murpourt.  Bmu.  A*  FL 

Interpostt  (ln-t«r-pos'itX  «k  A  pUce  of  de- 
posit net  ween  one  commwcial  dty  or  country 
aad  another.    Mi^ford. 

Interpotltion  (in-tAr'pd-d^shon  or  infibr- 
po«i'shonX  «.  [L.  <MlerposteM»,  imUrvtm- 
tiom9^  a  potting  between,  insertion,  irom 
iMtrpono.  See  InTSiiPOSC.]  L  A  being, 
pladng.  or  coming  between;  intervention: 
aa,  the  intmrpotiUiin  of  the  Baltic  Sea  be- 
twwn  Oennany  and  Sweden.^!.  Inter- 


venient  sgency;  agency  between  parties; 
mediation;  aiL  by  the  interpotUian  of  a 
common  friend  the  parties  have  been  recon- 
died. 

ThouKh  warlike  saccesses  carry  in  them  oAea  the 
evidences  of  a  divine  JHtnJtitiomt  yet  they  arc  no 
ftute  marks  of  the  divine  jaieus.  AtUrbHry. 

8.  Anything  interposed. 

A  shelter,  and  a  kind  of  shadintr  cool 
imt*rp0siti*mt  as  a  sumroer's  cloud.      Mtttmt. 

fntttrpOfUret  (in-t^r-pd'shar).  n.  InterposaL 
'Some  extraordinary  imltrpotutt  for  their 
rescue.'    QlantiUe. 

Int«rp|reit  (in-tAr'pretX  v.t  [L.  imUrpnUfr, 
from  tnferprcf,  tfnterprsfii;  an  interpreter, 
probably  from  same  root  aa  pre Cttim,  price.] 
L  To  explain  the  meaning  of;  to  expound; 
to  trsnuate  into  intelligible  or  familiar 
words;  to  decipher;  to  define ;  as,  to  inlet- 
pr»t  the  Hebrew  language  to  an  Snglish- 
raan. 

Emmanuel,  which  being  i*iter*ra*d  is.  God  «kh  as. 

Mat.  i  as. 
1  To  explain  or  unfold  the  intent  or  reasons 
of;  to  five  from  mystery  or  obscurity;  to 
make  dear;  to  unfold;  to  unravel:  to  ex- 
pound :  said  of  predictions,  visions,  dreams, 
enigmas,  and  tne  like. 

Pharaoh  told  them  his  dream:  but  these  was  none 
that  could  in^rprtt  them  unto  Pharac^  Gen.  xU.  8. 

1  In  maCA  to  explain  by  the  application  of 
general  rules  or  formula.— 4.  To  represent 
artfstically  in  accordance  with  conceptions 
previously  formed;  ss,  he  interpreied  Shak- 
spere's  characters  in  a  masterly  way. 
Interpretable  (in-t^r'pret-a-blX  a.  Capable 
of  beuig  interpreted  or  explained. 

The  doctrine  that  all  psychical  changes  are  itUer^ 
/i  eSilii'  as  incidents  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  organism  aad  k$  eavironraent.  appears  to  be  at 
fkult.  Htrhert  Sfmetr. 

InteriiretamMitf  (fai-t«r'pre-ta-mcntX  ^ 
Interpretation.    Milton. 

Interprttatlon  (hi-UKpret-i'^shon,  n.  (L, 
Inltrpftatio,  interpreUUionis,  an  explana- 
tion, interpretation,  from  inigrpntor.  See 
INTBRPRKT.]  L  The  act  of  interpreting, 
expounding,  or  explaining  what  la  unintd- 
ligible,  not  imderstood,  or  not  obvious; 
translation;  an>lanation;  ejmosition;  ai^ 
the  interprUation  of  a  difficult  passage  in 
an  author;  the  inttrprttaUonot  dreams  and 
prophecy. 

Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily. 
InHr/t^imtUn  will  arfsqnece  our  looks.  ShmM. 

1  The  sense  given  by  an  interpreter:  ex- 
position; as,  we  sometimes  find  various 
tntstyrgftHtowscrfthesamepmssgeofScrip- 
ture  and  other  andent  wiiungs. 

Charity,  I  hope,  constraineth  no  man,  which 
standeth  doobtAd  of  their  minds,  to  lean  to  the 
hardest  aad  wosst  immrptwfHtm  rtiaS  their  words 
can  carry.  Hmktr. 

S.  The  power  of  evplsinlng. 


I 


«Hre 


We  beseech  thee  to  prosper  tMs  grast  sign,  aad  to 
ve  us  the  imiitptwtati«H  and  asa  of  it  ia  mercy. 


B^COH, 


4.  In  maOL  the  act  or  process  of  explaining 
results  obtained  in  special  cases,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  general  rules  or  formuln.— 
&  Conception  and  representation  of  a  char- 
acter on  the  stage.  'A  very  original  and 
characteristic  inUrprgtation  ot  Elvira. ' 
DaOy  TtUgrapk. 

DlteipretatlTB  (hi-t^rtiretAt-ivX  a.  1.  De 
signed  or  fitted  to  explain ;  explaining:  ex 
punatory;  as,  inUrprtUUiw  lexicography 

Compasing  the  other  phrases  that  he  uses  equlva 
iBPt  to  this,  and  i$i»irpf  ttatim  of  meaning.  Barrvm. 

1  OoUaoted  or  known  by  interpretation. 

An  imttrfraatH/t  sMtag  «Mi  hoteslcs.   H* 

InterpntatlTebr  (tn-tAi^pret-it-fv-ux  otfv. 
In  an  interpretsnve  manner;  so  as  to  inter- 
pret or  give  groimd  for  inteipretation. 

By  this  provision  the  Almighty  ittttrprttaHveiy 
neaks  te  Mm  hi  tMs  maaoen  I  have  aow  ^ced 
thee  hi  a  weli-fumished  world.  Miy. 

bteipreter  (in-t«r'pret-«rX  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  interprets;  one  who  explains 
or  expounds;  an  expositor;  a  tevnslator;  one 
who  explains  what  a  speaker  says  in  one 
language  to  the  person  spoken  to  in  another. 

Interpunetioii  (tn-tAr-pungk'shon).  n.  [L. 
xnterpuneHot  interpunetiotiis^  from  inter- 
pungo,  to  place  points  between  worda,  to 
punctuate— <nl^.  between,  and  pv^go,  to 
point  ]  The  making  of  points  between  sen- 
tences or  xwrta  of  a  senteoor,  ponctnation. 

The  whole  coarse  oT  our  life  b  fell  of  imtst fmm 
Aimr,  or  oomaas;  death  is  bat  the  period  or  fuB  poiat. 

Inteniiiarter  On.t«r-kw»r't«rX  n.  [Prefix 
mtor,  and  fiutr^fr.]  In  areA.  the  qMice  be- 
tween two  quarters. 


InternuUal  (in-tArr&'di-alX  a.     [L  inter, 

and  Tadiu$,  a  ray.]    Between  the  radii  or 

rays. 
Interreoelye  ( in  •  t6r  -  re  -  sev'  X  v.  t.    TPreflx 

inier,  and  reeeive.y  To  receive  between 

or  within.    [Rare.] 

Interregency  (in-t*r-r6'jen-siX  «•  rPreflx 
inter,  BXiA  regency. "S  Interregnum.   Blount. 

IntexTegnuin  (in-t«'-reg'num).  n.  [L.,  from 
inter,  between,  and  regnum,  reign.]  1.  The 
time  in  which  a  throne  is  vacant,  between 
the  death  or  abdication  of  a  king  and  the 
accession  of  his  successor. 

A  great  meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
had  property  in  Ireland  was  held,  during  die  intfT' 
ritfWMna,  at  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  In 
Satot  James's  Square.  Mmeamiay. 

2.  Any  interval  during  which  the  powers  of 
the  executive  are  in  abeyance,  whether  by 
vacancy  of  offices  or  a  change  of  govern- 
ment '  The  late  ministerial  imlmr9gmiim> ' 
Maeatiiay. 

Interrelciit  (in'tdr-rinX  n.  An  interreg- 
num. *Comparing  that  confused  anarchy 
with  this  interred'    MilUm, 

Int6lTep6ll6nt(in-t6r-r6-pd'eni),a.  Mutu- 
ally or  redprocally  repdlent    De  Quine^y. 

mtener  (in-tAr'teX  n«  One  who  inters  or 
buries. 

InterrexCin'tdr^reksXn.  [L.,  from  inter,  be- 
tween, and  fv<B.  king.]  Among  the  Romans, 
a  regent ;  a  magistrate  who  governs  during 
an  interrwnum. 

Interrogate  (in-te'rO-gitX  v.t  (Ltmrnrogo, 
interrogatum,  to  question— <n(er,  between, 
and  Togo,  to  ask.1  To  question;  to  examine 
by  asking  questions;  as,  to  interrogate  a 
witness. 

Interrogate  (in-te'rd-g&tX  «.i  Toaskqnes- 
tiona 

By  his  faastnictions  toadihig  the  qoeen  ef  Naples, 
it  seemeth  he  could  inttrrogmit  toachiag  beanty. 

interrogate  t  (in-te^r6-i^X  n.  A  question ; 
an  interrogation.  Bp.  Hau. 
Interrogatee  (in-te're-git^  n.  One  who 
is  interrogated.  (Rare.] 
Interrogation  (in-te^rd-gi^'shonX  n^  [L.<r- 
ierroaano^  interrogationit,  from  interrogo. 
See  iMTEaROOATB.]  1.  The  act  of  question- 
ing; examination  by  questions.— 2.  A  ques- 
tion put;  inquiry. 

Pray  yon,  spare  BM 
Farther  Mterregatwn,  wUch  boots  nothing 
Except  to  turn  a  trial  to  debate.  Byr^n. 

8.  The  note,  mark,  or  sign  t,  indicating 
that  the  sentence  immediately  preceding  it 
is  a  question:  It  is  used  also  to  express 
doubt  or  to  mark  a  query;  as,  Does  Job 
serve  Ood  for  naught? 

Interrogative  (fn-te-rog'at-iv).  a.  [L.  tV 
terroj^ouvus.  pertaining  to  a  question,  from 
vntermgo.   See  Ikterrooatb.]    Denoting  a 

auestion;  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  quM- 
ion;  aa,  an  inivrnigaiive  phrase  or  sen- 
tence. 

Interrogattve  (in-te-rog'at-lvX  A.  Ingram, 
a  word  used  in  asking  questions;  aa,  uikot 
whatf  tsAioA/  10/iyl 

Interrogatiyely(in-te-rog'at-iv-lO,ade.  In 
the  form  of  a  question. 

Interrogator  (in-te'M-gftt-^  n.  [L.]  One 
who  interrogates  or  asks  qucMtions. 

Interrogatory (inte-rog'a-to-riX n.  (L in- 
terrogouHui,  consisting  of  questions,  from 
ieUenogo.  See  iNTSREOOAtai  A  question 
or  inquiiy;  in  law.  most  usuaUy  applied  tu 
a  question  in  writing. 

He  with  no  more  doUity  begaa  ia  amtSous  amaner 
to  put  ifUtrrvgmtorits  unto  hua.       Sv'  P.  Sidnty. 

Interrogatory  (in-te-rog'a-to-riX  a.  Con- 
taining a  question ;  expressing  a  question : 
as,  an  interrogatory  sentence. 

Interrupt  (in-t6r-ruptO,v^t  [Lin(emunpo, 
itUerruvtam— inter,  between,  aad  rumpo, 
to  break.  1  1.  To  stop  or  hinder  by  breaking 
in  upon  the  course  or  progress  of ;  to  break 
the  current  or  motion  of;  to  offer  or  serve 
as  an  obstacle  to;  to  cause  to  stop  in  speak- 
ing ;  to  canse  to  delay  or  cease,  or  be  de- 
layed or  given  over;  aa,  a  fall  of  rain  ifiier- 
rupted  our  journey;  thore  waa  not  a  tree  nor 
a  bush  to  interrupt  the  charge  of  the  enemy ; 
the  qieaker  waa  interrupted  by  shouts  ol 
acclamation. 


Do  nee  AOrrm^  aw  hi  my  < 


2.  To  form  a  break  in;  to  break  the  uniform 
oonflgnratkm,  succession,  or  order  of;  as, 
the  road  was  on  a  platn»not  intemipted  by 
a  single  hili 
I  Intexrnpit  (in-t^r-mpt^  &  JL.  interruptue^ 
I  ppr.  of  vUerrumpo,  to  break  asunder.  See 
IMTBRRUPT,  v.t)  1.  Presenting  or  forming 
achasuL 


ch,cAain;     di.  8c  loeA;     g.^;      J,>ob;     ti,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  sin^;     tB,  CAcn;  th,  lAin;     w,  trig;     wli.  trAig;    th,  arure. -See  KST. 
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Our  adversary,  whom  no  bounds 
Prescribed,  no  bars  of  hell,  nor  all  the  chains 
Heaped  on  him  there,  nor  jret  the  main  abyss 
Wide  interrupt,  can  hold.  Mitton. 

2.  Irreinil^;  intemipted.  '  IrtUrrwpi^  pre- 
cipltate,  half-turns.'    Burton. 

iBxerrapted  (in-tdr-mpt'edX  a.  1.  Broken; 
intermiCted.— 2.1n  6o(.  applied  to  compound 
leaves,  when  tiie  principal  leaflets  are  di- 
Tided  by  interrals  of  smaller  ones;  aoplied 
also  to  spikes  of  flowers,  when  the  larser 
spikes  are  divided  by  a  series  of  smaller 
ones. 

Iiiterraptedl7(in-t«r-nipt'6d-1i).odv.  With 
breaks  or  interruptions. — Interruptedly pii^ 
note,  in  hot.  a  term  applied  to  a  leaf,  some 
of  whose  pinna)  are  much  smaller  than  the 
others,  or  wholly  wanting. 

Intexrapter  (in-tdr-ruptrerX  n.  One  that 
intermpts. 

Intermption  (in-tdr-rup'shon),  n.  [L.  in- 
terruptio,  interruptionis,  from  interrt^^, 
inUrruptum.  See  INTERRUPT. )  1.  The  act 
of  intermptins  or  breaking  in  upon.— 2.  A 
breach  or  break  caused  by  the  abrupt  inter- 
vention of  something  foreign;  intervention; 
interposition.  '  Places  severed  from  the  con- 
tinent  by  the  interruption  of  the  sea.'  Hale. 

You  are  to  touch  the  one  as  soon  as  you  have  Klven 
a  stroke  of  the  pencil  to  the  other  lest  the  interrupt 
tioH^AriBM  cause  you  to  lose  the  Idea  of  one  part. 

Dryden, 

8.  Obstruction  or  hinderance  caused  by  a 
breaking  in  upon  any  course,  current,  pro- 
gress, or  motion;  stoppage;  as.  the  author 
has  met  with  many  xnierruptimxM  in  the 
execution  of  his  work.— 4.  Cessation;  inter- 
mission ;  intervaL  '  Amidst  the  interrup' 
tiont  of  his  sorrow.'  Addison. 

IntermptlVO  ^in-t£r-rupt'ivX  a.  Tending 
to  interrupt:  interrupting.  * Interruptive 
forces.'    BushneU. 

Intexruptlvely  (in-t«r-mpf  iv-liX  adv.  By 
interruption;  so  as  to  interrupt 

Intencalme  (in'tdr-slcalm),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  in- 
tersealmium — inter,  between,  and  ecalmus, 
an  oar.  ]  In  ancient  galleys,  uiat  part  of  the 
side  lengthwise  coming  between  any  two 
oars  or  rowlocks.  The  space  of  the  inter- 
scalme  appears  to  have  been  about  four  feet 

Interscapular  (in-t6r-ska'pa-l«rX  a.  [Pre- 
fix inter,  and  eeapular.]  In  anat.  situated 
between  the  shoulder-blades. 

Inter8eexident(in-t6r-send'ent),  a.  [L.inter, 
between,and«eamfo,  to  climb.]  Ina^.aterm 
applied  by  Leibnitz  to  quantities  when  the 
exponents  of  their  powers  are  radical;  as, 

X  V^  or  X  y/a.  Such  expressions  are  called 
interaeendent,  as  holding  a  mean,  as  it  were, 
between  algebraic  and  transcendental  quan- 
tities. 

Intersdnd  (in-t«r-sind'i  v.t  [L.  inter- 
«eifu(o— inter, between,  ana  teindo,  to  cleave, 
to  cut]    To  cut  off.    Bailey. 

mterscrlbe  (in-t«r-skrIb'X  «•<•  pnt  A  pp. 
interteribed;  ppr.  itUerteribinq.  (L.  inter- 
eeribo— inter,  between,  and  fen6o,  to  write.] 
To  write  between. 

Interaeeant  (in-t«r-s61cant).  a.  [L.  inter- 
teeang,  interteeantis,  ppr.  of  intereeeo  — 
inter,  between,  and  eeeo,  to  cut]  Dividing 
into  parts;  crossing. 

Interveot  (in-t«r-sektO.  vt  [L  intereeco, 
interseetum— inter,  between,  and  eeco,  to 
cut]  To  cut  into  or  between;  to  cut  or 
cross  mutually;  to  divide  into  parts;  as,  the 
ecliptic  interseetM  the  e<iuator. 

mtanieet  (in-t^r-sektOb  «•  i-  To  cut  into  one 
another;  to  meet  and  cross  each  other;  as, 
the  point  where  two  lines  interaeet 

Illterseotlon  (in-t6r-sek'shon},  n.  [L.  in- 
tereeetio,  intereectionie,  from  intereeeo.  See 
Intersect.]  l.  The  act  or  state  of  inter- 
secting. —2.  In  geom.  the  point  or  line  in 
which  two  lines  or  two  planes  cut  each 
other. 

IntarseotlOlial  (in-t^r-sek^shon-alX  a.  Re- 
lating to  or  formed  by  an  intersection  or  in- 
tersections. 

latersemlnata  (in-t^r-se'min-ftt).  vt.  [L 
intertemino,  intereeminatum  —  inter,  be- 
tween, among,  and  eemino,  to  sow.  ]  To  sow 
between  or  among.    [Rare.  ] 

mtersert  (ln-t*r-8*rt'),  v.t.    [L.  intereero, 

intereertum— inter,  between,  and  jrero.  to 

Join,  to  weave.]    To  set  or  put  in  between 

other  thingj. 

If  I  may  interstrt  a  short  speculatkm.     Brtrrwood. 

Intersertion  (in-tdr-sdi'shon).  n.  The  act 
of  interserting  or  that  which  is  interserted. 

Interset  (in-t^r-setO,  v.t  [Prefix  initr,  and 
tet]    To  set  or  put  l>eiween.     Daniel. 

Ibtershock  (in-Ur-shokO.  v  t  [Prefix  inUr, 
and  ehock.)    To  shock  mutually.    Daniel 


InterBOCiai  (in-t6r-s6'shalX  a.  tPnfix  inter, 
and  eoeiaL]  Relating  to  intercourse  or 
association;  having  mutual  relations  or  in- 
tercourse; sociaL 

DitenomxiioaB  (in-t«r-som'ni-usX  a.  [L. 
inter,  between, and tommo,  sleep.]  Between 
sleeping  and  waking;  in  an  interval  of  wake- 
fulness.   DiMm  Kev. 

Intersonant  (in-t^r-sd'nantX  a.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  #onant]    Sounding  between. 

Intersour  (in-tSr-sour'y  v.t  [Prefix  inter, 
and  eour.)  To  mix  with  something  sour. 
Daniel. 

Interspace  (in't*r.spasX  n.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  tpace.]  A  space  between  other  things; 
intervening  space. 

The  Rods,  who  haunt 
The  ludd  $'nUrs/aee  of  world  and  world. 

Interspee<AOn't^^Q>^cb),  n.  [Prefix  tn<«r, 
and  speech.]  A  speech  interposed  between 
others. 

Intersperse  (in-tdr-sp^rsO.  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
interspened;  ppr.  intereperrinff.  [L.  tn^er- 
tpergo,  interapersum— inter,  between,  and 
tpargo,  to  scatter.]  1.  To  scatter  or  set 
here  and  there  among  other  things;  as,  to 
intersperse  shrubs  among  trees. 
Care  is  taken  to  intersperse  these  additions.    Swi/I. 

2.  To  diversify  by  scattering  or  disposing 
various  objects  here  and  there.  '  Gardens 
interspersed  with  floweiy  beds.'  Cowper. 
Interqierslon  (in-tdr-sp^r'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  interspersing,  scattering,  or  placing 
here  and  there. 

For  want  of  the  interspersion  of  now  and  then  an 
elegiack  or  a  lyrick  ode.  Watts. 

Interspinal,  Interndnous  (in-t6r-spin'al, 
in-t6r-8pln'us).  a.  [Prefix  inter,  between, 
and  sp\naX.\  In  aruiX.  lying  between  the 
processes  of  the  spine,  as  muscles,  nerves, 

Intersplratlont  (in't£r-epi-r&''shon).  n.  [L. 
sntor,  oetween,  and  spiratio,  a  breathing.] 
Occasional  inspiration ;  inspiration  only  at 
intervals. 

Interstate  (in'tdr-statX  a.  Between  differ- 
ent states.    J.  Story. 

Interstellar,  Interstellary  (in-tAr-stel'ftr. 
in-tdr-steria-ri),  a.  [Prefix  inter,  and  stel- 
lar.] Situated  among  the  stars. 

Interstice  (in-t^rs'tisX  n.  (Fr.,  from  L.  in- 
terstitium,  from  intersisto,  tnterstiti— inter, 
between,  and  sisto,  to  stand.  1  L  A  space  which 
intervenes  between  one  thing  and  another; 
chiefly,  a  narrow  or  small  space  between 
things  close  together,  or  intervening  be- 
tween the  component  parts  of  a  body;  a 
chink ;  a  crevice  or  crannv ;  as,  the  inter- 
stices between  the  stones  ox  a  waU. — 2.  t  The 
interval  of  time  between  one  act  and  an- 
other. 

I  will  point  out  the  interstices  of  time  which  otyht 
to  be  between  one  citation  and  another.     Aylijfi. 

Intersticed  (in-t^rs'tisdl  a.  Having  inter- 
stices between;  situated  at  intervals.  '  In- 
tersticed columns.'    Bulwer. 

Inter8tinotiyet(in-t6r-stingkt1vXa.  (From 
L.  interstinffuo,  interstinetumt  to  divide  or 
mark  off  by  pricking.)  Distinguishing.  'The 
interstin^ve  points.      Wallis. 

Interstitial  (in-tdr-sU'shalX  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  containing  interstices;  intermediate. 
—Interstitial  organs,  in  anat  organs  which 
occupy  the  interstices  of  contiguous  organs, 
as  the  uterus,  bladder,  &c.—IntetstUial  ab- 
sorption, gradual  molecular  removal  or  al>- 
sorption  of  part  of  the  bony  texture  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  by 
which  deformity  is  caused. 

Interstratlflcatlon  (in-t^r-strafi-fi-ki''- 
shonX  n.  In  ged.  stratification  among  or 
between  other  strata  or  layers;  intermix- 
ture of  strata  or  layers  of  different  materials. 

The  instratijlcntitn  of  loess  with  layers  of  ptunice 
and  volcanic  aiUies.  Lyett. 

Interstratify  (in-t«r-strata-fIX  v.t  [Prefix 
inter,  and  stratified.]  In  geoL  to  cause  to 
occupy  a  position  among  or  between  other 
strata;  to  Intermix  as  to  strata. 

Interstratify  (lnt6r-strafi-fIX  v.i.  To  as- 
sume a  pMition  between  or  among  other 
strata. 

Intertalkt  (inUr-tukO.  v.t  [Prefix inter, 
sjiditalk.]   To  exchange  conversation. 

Among  the  mjrrtles  as  I  walk'd. 

Love  and  my  sighs  thus  iutertaUt'd,        Carew. 

Intertani^  (in-t^r-tang'glX  v  t  pret  A 
pp.  intertangled;  ppr.  intertangling.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  tangle.]  To  intertwist;  to  en- 
tangle. 'Their  intertangled  roots  of  love.' 
BeatL  A  PI 

Intertezt  (in-t^r-teks^,  v.t    [L.  intertexo— 


iiUer,  between,  and  texo.  to  weavei]    To  i»- 
terweave;  to  intertwine. 

Lilies  and  roses.  6owers  of  either  sea. 
The  brlfrtit  bride's  path,  erabcnishcd  owrr  th 
With  Ught  of  love  this  pair  doth  imterteaic.  B. 

Interteztare  (in-tAr-teks't&rX  n^    [ 
utter,  and  testurt.]   The  act  of  ' 
ing;  state  of  things  interwoven;  what  la  ia- 
tenroven.     '  Intertexture  firm  of  ihorny 
boughs.'    Cowper.    *Knit  in  nice  liifiifwi 
ture.'    Coleridge. 

Intertie  (in't^r-tlX  n.  A  short  piece  of  timber 
used  in  roofing,  and  in  timber  framing  gen- 
erally, to  bind  uprli^t  posta  together. 

IntertiSSUed  (in-t«r-tl'sh6dX  a.  [Prefix  im- 
ter,  and  tissued.  ]  Wrought  with  joint  or  in- 
terwoven tissue.  '  The  intertissued  robe  at 
gold  and  pearl.*    Shak. 

IntertrafflO(in't«r-traf-DcXn.  [Prefix  tn^rr. 
and  trajfic]  Traffic  between  two  or  mora 
persons  or  places;  mutual  trade. 

Intertranspioaons  (in't^trans-pik^&-tt»K 
a.    Transpicuous  between.    Shelley. 

Intertropical  (in-t«r-tro'pik-alX  a.  [Ptrtks 
ifUer,  and  tn^rieal.]  Situated  between  or 
within  the  tropics;  as,  intertropical  aeaa. 

Intertulnilar  (tn.t«r-tflb'a.UrX  a.  {TnOx 
inter,  and  tubular.]  Between  tabes;  a^  th* 
intertttbtUar  cells. 

Intertwine  (in-tte-twin'X  v.t  pret  A  ppL 
intertwined;  ppr.  intertwtnina.  [Prefix  s»> 
ter,  and  twine.]  To  unite  by  twining 
twisting  one  with  another;  to  Interlace. 

There  (let)  our  secret  thoughts  uiweca. 
Like  nets  be  weav'd  and  ftttertann'd. 

Intertwine  (in-tte-twInO,  v.i    To  be  ranta- 

ally  interwoven. 
Intertwine  (in'tdr-twin),  n.    A  mutual  or 

reciprocal  twining  or  wmding. 

And  more  than  aD  the  embrace  and  intHftmime 

Of  all  with  all  in  gay  and  twinkling  dance.  C«iera^ttL 

IntertwininiOy (in-tAr-twinlngliX adtk  Bj 
intertwining  or  being  intertwined. 

Intertwist Tin-t«r-twiatOi  vt  rPreflxvnter. 
between,  among,  and  twist]  To  twist  cam 
with  another;  to  twist  or  twine  np  with. 

'TIS  sad  to  hack  bito  the  roots  of  things. 
They're  so  much  intertwisSml  with  the  earth. 

mtertwlstiniily  (In-tte-twlsrinff-liX  ad». 
By  intertwisting  or  being  intertrated. 

Interval  (in't«r-valX  n.  [L.  intervoUum^ 
the  space  between  the  rampart  of  a  camp 
and  the  soldiers'  tents— inter,  between,  ana 
vallum,  an  earthen  wall  or  rampart  set  with 
palisades,  from  veUlus.  a  stake.]  L  A  spao* 
or  distance  between  things;  an  unoocnpied 
space  Intervening  between  anv  two  objeeta; 
as,  an  interval  between  two  pickets  or  pali- 
sades, between  two  houses  or  waUs,  or  be- 
tween two  mountains  or  hills.  'Any  one 
tnterro/ of  the  teeth.*  Newton.— ^Bpaecot 
time  between  two  definite  points  or  evenfea; 
as,  the  interval  between  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  of  England  and  the  acceeslon  off 
Charles  IL;  the  tnterca2  between  two 


Short  as  the  tmterveU  Is  slace  I  last  met  voa  !■  dria 
place,  on  a  similar  occasion,  the  evcmts  which  ha«« 
iilled  up  that  intenmi  have  not  been  uaimportant. 

Cmnmimg. 

8.  The  space  of  time  between  two  par- 
oxysms ox  disease,  pain,  or  deUrinm:  reala- 
sion ;  as,  an  interval  of  ease,  of  peace,  uff 
reason;  a  ludd  interval  In  deliiiom.  '  Hla 
tntervote  of  sense  being  few  and  short*  At- 
terbury. — 4.  In  mtaie,  the  distance  between 
two  given  sounds,  or  the  difference  In  point 
of  gravity  or  acuteness.  Intervab  are  sxmpie 
when  confined  within  the  octave,  and  eem- 
pound  when  they  exceed  It,  and  are  named 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  two  boon- 
dary  notes.  Thus  the  interval  of  a  whole 
tone  (CD)  Is  called  a  second,  of  a  whole  too* 
and  a  semitone  (CE9)  a  minor  third,  Ac 
All  the  intervals  of  any  major  scale  raokon- 
ing  up  from  the  key-note  are  majee-.  Inter- 
vals a  semitone  lesa  are  minoT.    If  a  semi- 


tone greater  than  major,  they  are 
tnented;  if  a  semitone  leas  than  minor,  they 
are  diminished. 

Interval,  Intenrale  (in't«i^val.  tnt«r-vUX 
n.  [Intervale  (the  vale  between)  la  pvobe- 
bly  the  original  word.]  In  New  Bngtand, 
a  tract  of  low  or  plain  ground  between  hiUa 
or  along  the  banks  of  nvers. 

Intervallnm  (in-t«r-vaiaomX  n.   iL]   ab 

intervaL     'A'  shall  laugh  without  ' 
vallutns.'    Shak. 

Intenreined  (IntAr-vftnd^  a.  (Prefix  a 
and  vria]    Intersected  as  with  veiaa 

Fair  champaln  wHh  leas  rivers  iMtermimnt 


Intervene  (in-t^r-vfoT,  «•<•  pRt  A  pp.  «e> 

tervened;  ppr.  intervening,     [L.  ' 


Fate,  tiki,  fat,  fftll;       md,  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not,  m6ve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil, pound;      ti, 8c  abiine;     S,8cUi^ 


a  Buropa  and  AiDortu:  i 


(.  la  low.  to  InCopOM  ind  becoms  >  vnij 
lo  >  Hilt  pandlni  betwMn  oUinr  pirtlei:  u, 
Uia  qoMii'i  preclor  inlimiud  la  (bs  aotlon 


tltiutwl  balw 

mUr  tba  dUnul  _UIA  A/Qiti-at-,. 

btUrraiMt  (In-Ur-rtD*).  n.     A  comlna  b«- 

IwMD ;  UiMmntion :  mntlna.     '  An  tnlrr- 

WW  of  fnndeea. '     ifottoa. 
bltWTMUr  (irwUr-ttu'tr),  it.    Oag  Hho  In- 

(amDei;  ■pcdBciUl]',  in  lait,  ■  miRt   par- 


I  tn^Unipui 
or  ■»■  sccDplad  b;  purcnctiTmA  batHMD 
(ti<  Tduntleaiai.     t^iidUy. 
JbUmntl  (lD-(tr>TgDC\  i.t     [L,  inWr.  b»- 

-'-^- ■'.     CtoriAafi. 

tr-«nr>hon^,  n.    IL  fn- 


■llacttlMlBtamt>otuUwn:np«<:l«l)j,  ID- 
Utfgnnoa  of  dm  or  mora  lUto  wtlti  the 
■llkin  o(  ■oothcr 


■  third  party  In- 
t  part;  to  ■  nilt  p«ni]- 


t.  tnbw.  UuutbTi 


■nUj  dMJBi]>t«il 


dMJEi]>t«d  by  It  cbareb 
uuf  aoltfl  thvm  In  tl 


IntcmrUbnl  (ii 


!r-if«r't*-tir»I),  a.  (Pre- 


c«rtlliii|««. 
IntOTT&w  (lottr-rt).  n.    [Pntlf  ■ 

two  or  »ar*  pcnon*  ttca  to  taoa; 
fomul  mHtlng  Tor  toinfl  confeivi 
inipcrlaiit  lablKt:  henco.  i 


1  tud  u 


Eff™ 


■>[  loi 


lonffhta;  U|  thfl 
Ji  lh>  kliw  or 
za  aTTaln;  tha 
kdjiutgd  tbrir 

»'flnl*T-T8T,  ».t     I    To  Tidl  or 

■•it  iin  for  tho  purpoH  of  having  an  fnlar- 
Tlrw  irlUi.  ginBnlly  with  tha  Tiewof  ci- 
ttiKtlnR  Inliirnatlon  tor  publication :  to 
«iait.atuiDlfrTieiirer. 

>.  To  tnnt  an  Intartlgw  lOi  la  anbrnlt  to 
Intcnw^tloD;  ai,  Princa  Biunark  yailsnlaj 
iMrrrifiHtl  tharcporwr.    (In  both  tiugia 


(ln-t«r-<TB'«r).  n.    On*  w 


>n  of  pbaltii 
I   pnbllahln 


TOSSfS 


npwjMrcii.  iatvr^y  fin. 

luUrrUlbla  (in-ttr-Ti'd-bi).  a.  [PwlU  <«■ 
Ifr,  udtinMal  Id  turn.  niDtuallT  Tlilbli 
or  abia  to  ba  leen  tha  ona  tntm  tha  other; 
applied  to  (b 

InWrliM  (I: 
■Dd  nritl    , 

fiitarrUt  (lu-tlr-tndtx  kI.    to  aidiuwa 

Intcrvltal  (In-Ur-trtal),  a.  [L.  <M«r,  be- 
Iwiwii,  and  Xto.  lite.  1  BalvMn  two  Una; 
pertalnlnitothaintemisdlalaalMalietnaa 
oeatfa  and  Uw  renirrecUon. 

mUrroIatlon  (in '  t«r-TC-ia'ihon),'«. "staU 

of  being  Intarvottad. 
InUrrolTB  {In-l^r-iolT').  ».t  prel.  A  pp. 

mUrvAwi:  ppr.  intcmlnnir,      (L.  inttr- 

torolll     To  1dtdI«  or  wlnS'one  •! 


tiit«rwUlit  (lo-tap-mab'),   i.t     [Vnta 

inUr.andvfBL)    To  wlab  mutually  to  each 

other.     DonnSr 
tot«rW0Tk(ln-l*r-w«rt0.''ttndt    [PnOi 

inUr.  and  uorl:.  |    To  work  togalher;  to  aat 

with  mutual  effect 
IntarwOTld  (lnt«T-wMd),  K    (Prafli  Mrr, 

andHcrU.1    A  world  bctwsan  other  wnrldi 


■  InUmttauting  eontroyenlea '     Daniii 

aitarwoTe.  Int«rvaT«i  (in-itr-wCT'.  in- 

t^T'irav'n),  jf.  and  a.     [From  MariMdiw.l 
Woran  tosetlier:  IntermUad ;  Intvnningllng. 


dlHgi 


(In-ttr-rHH'),  •.  L     li^aili 
mIM.  j     To   weare   hito  a 


a 

„  _     ._    id  Uilabiiit.  that 

haa  >  riflht  to  glre  taatlmony.  fnnn  Eutor, 
to  ba  a  wltneia,  to  make  a  wilt,  from 
tettii.  a  wllnoa]  Not  capable  of  niaklns 
a  will;  legally  iuiquIlB«d  or  diMgnalitlHl  to 
make  a  teatameiit;  ai,  a  penon  UTinualifled 
for  want  of  dlKretlon.  or  dlKiiiaUded  by 
loaa  of  reaun.  It  ittlrtlabU. 

IntMtMT  (lD-tslt'(->IX  n.  Tht  lUte  of 
being  InbHlate,  oral  dying  without  making 
a  win  01  dlaiwalng  of  one'i  effecU 

Intwtat*  (ln-le.t->t).  a.  (L.  fnutlalu- 
in,  no^  and  toKalut.  harlne  made  a  will, 
pp.  of  fulor.  111  make  a  will;  i.  Dying 
without  haHag  made  a  will.  — t  Not  dia- 
poaed  of  by  will ;  not  deviled  or  be- 
qortthed ;  u.  an  iiUalalt  aUte.  '  Aiir 
aucceederaof  tetuUte  Joja.'    Shat. 

IUlMt4t«  (In-teif  at),  n.    A  penon  who  dlea 

pL    IL]   neaiat 

M«.    v.™   or 


order   of   Ibi 
habit  the  bodlei  of  other  animala 


InI«Mliial(ln-la^tl-nalX  a.  IFiomfoteffit 
Pertaluiiig  lo  the  liilc*lin>  '     "     - 


iriilce  of  tha  itomacb  U 


Jial  lonned 
tha  pjlorio 


^  »'lliia-|l-a).  n.pL    IL 

IntMUiu  (iD-tei'iin).  a.    (L.  inttiUmit.  Ii 

■Itbln.  from  thepnpoiltloiiin.]  L  lnt«i 
nal  with  regard  to  a  lUle  or  country ;  dt 
mntlc;  not  foreign;  aa, inlHlina  feudi ;  ii 
EciIUM  war;  iiitutuu  enemlei^  niuillyai 
plied  to  wliat  la  eril.  -  Tlieu  tnUnIiui  dlj 
coida.'    Dri/din. 


luil  ooottituUon. ' 
AtBhntnpwIthlni 


partly  dlgetted   food 

tain)  It  *  certain  Unp. 

I    bile    and    pancreatic 

lulcKandtinihechrlc 

I     Is  Uken  op  by  the  lai-- 

k    tsali,  and  convey!  tlie 

P   fiecea  From  the  body. 

In  man  It  it  unulir 

divided  Into  themoli 

'    inUMm,  which  c»ni. 

prebenda  tbe  doodr' 


//  CofcL  /'r^V     the  nlurml  It  la  com- 

ganeral  way  •■  eqnlvalent  to  entralli  or 

UlMxlna  (In-taki^n),  k.     A  name  gl*en  to 
lliet  memtirana  of  tb*  p«" ' — "■'-■■  '- 


Intaxton  (In-takaHfir),  a. 


fttblntl  (In-th«nl0,  e.I.     IPrafli  in,  and 
rAint)    To  make  thrraly. 
Utlod,  Inlhnll  (in-thral'X  v.t  preL  A 
^^  .._..__,.. J -■-•Arofijnn,    [Preniin. 


filtliTalment  (ln-tht«l'mcnt),  ».    Same 

Intbronafin-lhrCn'),  ■  I.  SameaaEVibtnn 
•-—mm  (la-tlironi'l   t.i.     iPreOi  i 
(Arofv.)    Toth 

(In-thrOn'li-i'ihon), 


i-r-.. 


lutliTOiilw  (in-tlirfinliX  * 
Urontu. 

IbUm  (ln-ll>a  t.l.    Same  aa  KntUx. 
IUtllIIUT(ln'tlma-al),  n.   TheiUteof 


1   Attended  with  n 


tlo«A;      g,(»;      ],>*; 


INTIMATB 
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INTRAD06 


any  approach  he  (Moses)  was  honoured  with  an  in- 
fimate  and  immediate  admission.       .  Scuth. 

3.  Close  in  friendship  or  acquaintance;  on 

▼ery  familiar  term& 

United  by  this  sympatbetick  bond. 

You  grow  familiar,  itttimate,  and  load.  RastmntmsH. 

Sometimes  used  ironically. 

Only  last  night  I  saw  you  greet  yoor  most  intimaU 
enemy.  LMwrenet. 

Intimate  (in'ti-m&t),  n.  A  familiar  friend 
or  associate;  one  to  whom  the  thoughts  of 
another  are  intrusted  without  reserve. 

The  design  was  to  entertain  his  reason  with  a  more 
equal  converse,  assign  him  an  iMtitnaU  whose  intellect 
as  much  correspooded  with  his  owm  as  did  the  outward 
form.  Dr.  H  More. 

Intimate  (in'ti-mat),  v.e.  pret  &  pp.  intx- 
maUd;  ppr.  iiUimaHnQ.  [L.  irUimo,  inti- 
matum,  to  put,  bring,  drive,  or  press  into; 
to  publish,  make  known,  intimate,  from 
irUunus,  inmost.  See  the  adjective.]  1.  To 
hint;  to  suggest  obscurely;  to  indicate; 
to  point  in  the  direction  of;  to  suggest: 
formerly  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  spirit  of  humours  intimaU  reading  aloud  to 
himt  ShaJk. 

Mr.  Plott  .  .  .  earnestly  pressed  roe  to  lay  hold  on 
the  opportunity,  iMtimmtitif  by  his  words  and  ges- 
tures that  if  I  refused  it  I  should  not  hare  another. 

TIs  beavea  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 
And  i$UimaUs  eternity  to  man.  Addison. 

2.  To  announce ;  to  make  known ;  as,  the 
president  iniixnaUd  the  adoption  of  the 
report  of  the  committee:  the  present 
meaning. 

Intimately  (in'ti-m&t-li).  a&v.  In  an  inti- 
mate manner;  closely;  familtarlv;  as,  two 
fluids  mCimately  mixed;  tvro  friends  inti- 
tnately  united;  a  person  inUmaUly  ac- 
quainted with  a  subfect. 

Intimation  (in-ti-ma'shon),  n.  [L.  intiina- 
tio,  uUiinationis,  from  iimmo.  inUmatum. 
See  Intimate.]  The  act  of  intimating ;  the 
thing  intimated ;  hence,  (a)  a  hint ;  an  in- 
dication ;  an  indirect  sucsestion  or  notice. 
(6)  An  explicit  announcement  or  notifica- 
tion. 

The  bill  was  returned  to  the  peers  with  a  very 
concise  and  haughty  inttmation  that  they  must  not 
presume  to  alter  laws  refaiting  to  money.  Macanlay. 

Intimet  (In'timX  o^  [L-  tntimiM,  inmost] 
Inward;  intemaL 

Intimidate  (in-ti'mid-&t^  v.t  pret  dk  pp. 
intimidAUd',  ppr.  iniimxdaitiing.  [L,L.  in- 
limido,  intimtdatun^—L.  in,  intens.,  and  H- 
trudtu,  full  of  fear,  from  timeo,  to  fear.] 
To  make  fearful;  to  inroire  with  fear;  to 
dishearten ;  to  cow ;  to  deter  by  threata. 

Now  gnilt  once  harbour'd  in  the  conscious  breast; 
Intimidatts  the  biave,  degrades  the  great. 

yohHS0H. 

Syh.  To  dishearten,  dispirit^  abash,  deter, 
frighten,  terrify. 

Intlmddation  (in-ti'mid-a^'UioB),  %.  The 
act  of  intimidating  or  making  fearful;  the 
state  of  being  afraid;  specifically,  the  de- 
terring of  workmen  from  their  worlc  by  otiiar 
workmen. 

One  party  is  acted  on  by  bribery;  tbs  other,  by  im- 
titnidation.  Timst  nemsfm.per. 

IntimidatOTT  (in-ti'mid-»-t<MlX  a-  Caus- 
ing intimidation. 

Inonction  Cin-tingk'shonX  n.  [L.  tn<sno<»0, 
oUtnetiomc,  from  t»Uui^— «is,  and  Kimo,  to 
dye.  to  tinge.]  1.  The  act  of  dyeing.— 
2.  EedeM.  the  practice  of  administering  the 
sacred  body  and  blood  togetlier  in  the  com- 
munion, as  is  done  to  the  laity  in  the  East 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  intinctioo 
is  practised  by  the  priest  when  he  breaks  a 
portion  of  the  host,  puts  it  in  the  chslioe, 
and  receiver  both  together. 

IntincUvil^  (in-tingkt-iva-ti),  n.  [L.  in, 
not  and  ttnno,  Hnetum,  to  aye,  to  tinge.] 
The  want  of  the  quality  of  colouring  or 
tingeing  other  bodies ;  as,  fuller's  earth  is 
distinguished  from  colorific  earths  by  its 
intinetivity. 

Intine(in'tin).n.  (L.  in<uf.  witMn.]  In  dot 
a  name  given  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  shell 
of  the  pollen-grain  in  plants.  It  is  a  trans- 
parent, extensible  membrane  of  extreme 
tenuity. 

Intire,  Ibtirely  (in-tii',  intunr).  See  En- 
tire and  its  d^vatives. 

Intitle  (in-tf  tl).    See  Bntitls. 

InUtnled  (in-ti'tlUdX  pp.  l.  Having  a  tiUe 
to  or  in. 

But  beauty,  hi  that  white  iiUituItd, 
From  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  bir  field 

Shak. 

%  Entitled;  distinguished  by  a  title:  a  term 
lued  in  acts  of  parliament 
I  did  converse  this  quondam  day  with  a  companion 


of  the  king's,  who  is  intituied,  nominated,  or  called 
Don  Adriano  de  Armado.  Shmk. 

Into  (int^X  J'^'V-  [/n  and  to.]  The  instances 
in  which  this  preposition  is  used  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  classes— (a)  those  in 
which  it  expresses  motion  or  direction  to- 
wards the  inside  of,  whettier  literally  or 
figuratively;  and  Q>)  those  in  which  it  ex- 
presses a  change  of  condition.  In  both 
cases  it  is  used  after  both  transitive  and  in- 
transitive verbs.  The  verbs  after  which  it 
is  used  in  the  instances  belonging  to  class  (a) 
are  such  as— fall,  go,  come,  dart,  flee,  throw, 
look  (as,  to  look  into  a  letter  or  book),  show 
(as,  to  diow  iixto  a  room),  infuse  (as,  to  in- 
fuse animation  into  a  narrative),  put,  force, 
uige,  Ac  Those  after  which  it  u  used  in 
the  instances  belonging  to  class  (6)  are  such 
as— fall  (as,  to  fall  into  a  fever)^  change, 
transmute,  convert,  grow  (as,  the  boy  had 
^wn  into  a  young  manX  relax  (as,  to  relax 
tnto  good  humour),  <fcc.  Sometimes  verbs 
that  are  usually  intransitive  become  changed 
into  transitives  when  so  used  with  into;  as, 
to  t^k  a  man  into  submission;  to  reason 
one's  self  into  false  feelings.  Sometimes  the 
uses  classed  as  (a)  and  (fr)  very  neariy  coin- 
cida 

Intolerable  (in-tol'6r-a^bl),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L 
intolerabUis  —  in,  not,  and  UA^ubUii,  that 
may  be  borne,  from  tolero,  to  bear.  See 
Tolerate.  Tuole.  ]  l.  Not  tolerable;  not  to 
be  Imme;  that  cannot  be  endured;  iosuf- 
feral  lie;  as,  intolerabU  pain:  iiUolerdbU  heat 
or  cold;  an  wito2eral>^  burden. 

If  we  bring  into  one  day's  thoughts  the  evil  of 
many,  certain  and  uncertain,  what  wiD  be  and  what 
will  never  be,  our  load  will  be  as  inUiemtie  as  it  is 
anreasonable.  yer.  Tmytar. 

%.  Enormous;  monstroua. 

O  monstrous  I  but  one  half-peaaywarth  of  bread  to 
this  titM^rwdik  deal  of  sack]  SMmh. 

IntoleraUeness  (in-torfir-arbl-neaX  m  Hie 
quality  of  being  not  tolerable  or  sufferable. 

Intolerably  (in-tor^r-a-bli),  adt.  To  a  de- 
gree beyond  endurance;  as,uUotoraMy  cold; 
intolerably  abusive. 

Intolerance  (in-tol'to-aas),  n.  [L.  intoler- 
antia.  See  Intolbramt.]  The  ouality  of 
being  intolerant:  (a)  wantof  toleration;  want 
of  patience  or  forbearance;  the  not  endur- 
ing at  all  or  not  suffering  to  exist  without 
persecution;  as,  the  intoteraneg  of  a  prince 
or  a  church  toward  a  religious  sect. 

Consdentfoos  sincerity  Is  friendly  to  toleraace,  as 
latitiidinaijaii  ladilfereiice  is  to  inU/eramtit. 

(&)  Want  of  capacity  to  endure;  non-endnr> 
ance;  aa,  intoleranee  of  heat  or  cold. 
Intolerancy  (in-tor^r-an-si),  n.    Same  as 

IMTOLERANOB. 

Intolerant  (in-tol'to*antX  On.  [L.  inlolemiu, 
intoberantit  —in,  not,  and  tolofoiu,  bearing, 
tolerant,  from  toUro,  to  bear.]  1.  Not  en- 
during; not  able  to  endure. 

The  powers  cS  Iwwian  bodtes  bdng  Hratoed  and 
iMteUrmnt  of  excesses.  A  rbuthntt. 

2.  Kot  enduring  difference  of  opinion  or 

worship;  refusing  to  tolerate  others  in  the 

enjoyment  of  their  opinions,  rights,  and 

worship;  unduly  impatient  of  dineraoceof 

opinion  on  the  iMUi  of  others. 

ReHgioB,  harsh.  iMMrrwn/.  austere. 
Parent  of  manncnlikar 


Intolerant  fln-torftr-ant), «.  One  who  does 
not  favour  toleration.  *  An  intoUtani  and 
a  persecutor.'    Lowth. 

Intolerantly  (in-tol'«r«nt-lIX  9d».  In  tti 
intolerant  manner. 

IntOlerated  (in-tor«i^M^).  a.  Kot  en- 
dured; not  tolerated. 

I  wooM  have  all  inttdcratioo  (mMermted^  Hs  totn. 

Ckestei^ttd. 

Intoleratlnir  (in-toVdr-&t-ing)^  a.  Intoler- 
ant.   Shqftesbury. 

bltoleranon  (in-tor6r-4'UionX  n.  Intoler- 
ance; refusal  to  tolerate  otners  in  thair 
opinions  or  worship. 

Ibtomb  (In-tdm^X  v.t    Same  aa  Bntomk. 

Intonate  t  On'ton-&tX  «•  i  (L-  intono,  into- 
natwn—int  and  tono,  to  sound  or  thunder.  ] 
To  thunder.    BaUey. 

Intonate  (ln't6n-&t),  e.  i  [Prefix  <ii,and  Umt, 
or  firom  Fr.  entonner,  to  intonate— «n,  in, 
and  ton,  tone.]  1.  To  sound  the  notes  of  the 
musical  scale;  to  practise  solmixatiou.— 
t.  To  prcmounce  in  a  musical  manner;  to 
intone. 

Intonation  (ln-tdn-&'shon),  n.  A  thunder- 
ing; thunder. 

Intonation  (in-tdn-&'shon),  n.  L  In  fimne, 
(a)  the  action  of  sounding  the  notea  ai  the 
scale,  or  any  other  given  order  of  musical 
tones,  with  the  voice;  solmization.  (b)  The 
manner  of  soimding  or  tuning  the  notes  of 


a  musical  scale ;  the  singing  true  or 
in  tune  or  out  of  tune ;  as,  correct  intoaa- 
Uon  is  the  first  requisite  in  a  singer. — S. 
modulation  of  the  voice  in  a  musical 
ner,  as  in  reading  the  lituxgy;  the  act  of 
intoning  the  church  service;  the  musical 
performance  of  hia  part  in  an  offloe  by  the 
priest 

Intone  (in-tdnO.  v.L  [See  Iktohatb,  in 
musical  sense.]  1.  To  utter  a  sound,  or  a 
deep  protracted  sound. 

So  swells  each  windpipe ;  ass  <MiMwr  to 


Specifically— 2.  To  use  a  monotone  in  pro- 
nouncing or  repeating;  to  modulate  the 
voice  in  a  musical  manner ;  to  chant 
Intone  (in-tdnO,  e-t  To  pronounce  with  a 
musical  tone;  to  chant;  as,  to  inUme  the 
service 

No  choristers  the  funeral  dirge  itttvMrd.    SmitMuy. 

Intorslon  (in-toi'shonX  n.  [Fr.  See  IsroK- 
TI0N.1  A  winding,  bending,  or  twisting; 
H>eciflca1ly,  in  bot.  the  bencUug  or  twinlog 
of  any  part  of  a  plant  toward  one  side  or  the 
other,  or  in  any  direction  from  the  vertical 

Intort  (in-torn,  ii.t  [L.  uUonuso,  tiUor- 
tum—in,  and  torquoo,  to  twist]  To  twtat. 
to  wreathe ;  to  wind ;  to  wring.    Pope, 

Intortion  (in-tor'shonX  n.  [L.  intoruo,  i»- 
tortionis,  from  intorqueo.  See  iHToai.]  A 
winding  or  twisting :  intorsion. 

In  toto  (in  td'td).    [L]    Wholly:  entirel/ 

Intoxicant  (in-tokri-kantX  n.  That  which 
intoxicates;  an  intoxicatinff  liquor  or  sob- 
stance,  as  brandy,  bhang.  Sc 

Intoxicate  (in-toks'i-kitX  v.t  pret  <fc  pp. 
intoxicated;  ppr.  intoaneating,  [LL.  intoxteo, 
intoxicatum—L,  in,  and  tonetMB,  poiaoo*^ 
Or.  toxikon,  a  poison  in  which  arrowa  were 
dipped,  from  toxon,  a  bow.  1  L  To  inebriate; 
to  make  drunk,  as  with  spirituous  llqnor. 

As  with  new  wfaie  tn/mncmltd  both. 
They  swim  in  mirth. 


2.  Fig.  to  excite  the  spirits  of  to  a  very  high 
pitch ;  to  elate  to  enthnsiasn,  tnxuj,  or 
madness;  as,  success  may  sometimes  intoan- 
oate  a  man  of  sobriety:  an  enthusiaat  may 
be  mtocicated  with  xmL  •JntoxieatMd  with 
an  earnest  desire  of  being  above  all  otheu.* 
Dryden, 

Intoxicate  (in-toktI-kitX  V.  i  Tb  have  the 
power  of  intoxicating,  or  making  drunk;  aa. 
alcohol  invariably  intoxieat€M  when  taken 
rapidly  and  in  great  quantitj. 

Intoxicate  (in-toks'i-k&tX  a.  L  Inebriated. 
2.  Elated  by  some  passion;  enthuaiaatic ; 
frenzied. 


Deep  Tersed  in  books,  and  dullow  ia  I 
Crude  or  iniuticatr,  collecdBf  toyw 

IntoxloatedBeM  On-toks^i-kit^wl-iMaX  m. 
State  of  intoxication. 

Intoxicating  (in-tokB'i-kit4ngX  A  *>h1  « 
Inebriating;  elating  to  excesa  or  frenzy. 
having  qualities  that  produce  inehsiation 
or  mental  axdtemeni;  a^  inimiMtimg  L- 
quOTS. 

Intoxicatton  (in-toks1*k&''shonX  w^  1-  The* 
act  of  intoxicating:  the  state  of  beiac  in> 
toxicated;  Inebriation;  ebrietr;  dnmk«»- 
nesa;  the  state  prodniied  by  orinkiBC  loo 
much  of  an  alcoholic  liquid.— t.  Fig,  abJgh 
excitement  of  mind;  an  elation  whkh  ~ 
to  enlhusiasni,  frenay,  or  nisdnw 


A  Idnd  of  mtmittmtim  tt 
gf^^P^»^  to  pervade  the  whole  kloffdeoL 

Str  \ 

Snu  Inebriatloii,  inebriety,  ebriely.  4r«Bk- 

ennesiL  Infatuation,  delirinm. 
Ultra  (in'tral    A  Latin  prepodtioa  and  ad> 

verb,  sisiiQring  within,  used  aa  a  pnAx  in 

certain  English  words. 
&itracranud(hi-tra-kr4'ni-alXA  [Lteivv, 

within,  and  eromitm,  the  skuIL]    fflfatetl 

within  the  cranium. 
The  cwebeluM  is  the  ^MHktwmA*/ 

ButriUve  faculty.  Sw  W. 

bitractahle  (in-trskra4>lX  «.  (L  « 
HUt— in,  not,  and  (raetaMtia.  that  may  be 
handled,  manageable,  from  Cnuto,  to  handle, 
manage,  govern.]  Not  to  be  governed  or 
managed;  violent;  perverse;  stubborn;  ol»- 
stinate;  refractory:  indocile;  as.  an  uitreel- 
ahU  temper;  an  %ntraetabU  child. 

&itractablMieea&itractahilitr(i»*tnkr- 
a-bl-nea,  in-traktVbU''i-UX  n.    TheqoaUty 


of  being  unsovemable;  obstinacy; 
ness;  indoc^ty. 

bltractahly  (in-trakfa-bliX  adx.  In  an  In- 
tractable, perverse,  or  stubborn  mamwr 

IbtraetileT  (in-trak'tnx  a.  [Prefix  m.  not 
and  tractUe.^  Incapable  of  bainc  dnvn 
out;  not  tractile.    Baoon. 

IntradOB  (in-trii'do«X  n.  [Sp.  saCrades.  an 
entrance.]    In  areA  the  interior  and  lower 


Fate,  fiUr.  fat,  f»ll;        m6,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not  mOve;       tiibe,  tub,  bvU;       oil,  pound;       U.  Sc  abitne;     y.  Sc  tayi 


,    In  bel. 


urntAroLiAccons 

Una  or  mm  at  >n  ireh.     Th*  eiltrior  or  j 
Bpp*T  eiUTs  ti  callsd  Uu  txtnio*.     Bm 

bJraAiUMMUiaD'tn-n-il-A'ilimXa.  |f»- 
Ol  mlPB.  vlltaln.  uid  futiamemi 
■nwliia  on  Uu  Inr'*-  -•  -  '— •■  - 

btnlli  (iiArUi), 
IBtmnknliwl  (in-tn-mii'llB-an. 

ho  Jnnvbur^'iwj . 

1*  ot  111*  pUsli  tolDBslne 


btaurnu*!  (iD-trk-mai'IlX  a.    (Pi 

Ira,  within,  u<t  nunii]    Babic  wli 

walk  or  bonniUrtei,  ■•  ol  m  onlnnltj.  dtf , 

UteanMCIn-trui*^    a«  Ertiujob. 
IMtMranliUtr<lD'tnn-liwU'l-U),ii.  (Prafli 
iii,BoVaiKl  traiWfi'Uy.]  UBqnJotOMi;  1b- 
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■nrra.  iiiil  (ropiffll  1  SiWllAl  within  UiB 
Iruplci:  psrtaiiilDg  tu  tb«  rwloni  wltbln  Uia 
tcoplcti  M.  vt  JnlrBfropioaf  cllnula 

IntI«Y»l»nI*r(fn-lrB-v«l'''il-li!rl,o.  [Prodi 
-■-■—  —' ~'iitaT.i    In  Jot  pUc»d  within 
dliHpliatala  of  nuny  ot  tli« 


ITnfbi  w.  not,  ukd  tmuiirtmiiU.i  Hoi 
InuufnBlbla;  Inomptbls  ol  being  jpM»«<L 
IMtnulMtt  (tn-tna'thl-antV  a.  fPniu  in, 
not.  ud  traiuieiii  |  Not  tmulent:  not 
puilngHiddoaljawiI.  ' In  uncluoieibiB, 
■n   fcirsntinl,    InJelaa^bl*    prlnthoDd, 

latnudailtM  (ln-tru»1-li*ntliX  n.  pi 
|Sp.,  tiM  HDoomproalMtili*  or  Imeoncil- 

toft  In  Um  Spaalih  OotlM.  ud  itlgrvmli 
•-  -  "-•»  kdnnoad  npnbHau  pvU'.  cor- 

'--  •-  •*■ l«me  Conununtit"  of 

Hie  umo  wu  Bnt 

nM*  In  the  SpMlili 

troablsi  coueqaeiit  upon  ILe  rMignatlon 
of  Klag  Anudeu,  Is  IBTT 
latnuultm  (iD-intfilMT).  a.  EPnni  in, 
not.  ind  (roiwitfM.J  In  grain.  •  lann  ap- 
pUed  to  lerha  aipraaing  M>  action  or  lUta 
Uat  la  llndtod  to  tba  aobject.  or  in  other 
word!,  which  ilo  not  eiprtn  an  action  that 

pmni  oTer  to  oropentaanv •-.—.. 

u.  I  walk:  I  mo:  t  aleap.   It) 

(nawldeTHMetonrbtUiat 

oat  an  eipreeMd  object  thongb  Iher  nai  be 
nallr  tmultlTe  In  meaning:  u,  (uiU  In 
the  Hntence.  ■  thej  >uad  withonl  -* — ' — ' 


btrMtebtol  (tn-trll^a-blX  a.     ImpUcabla; 
Inuonbla. 
lotmtUlM  (In  MI'uu).  n.     EutrMtT. 


[Pr^ti  in,  and 

.    . To  dig  or  CM  a 

.  or  trenchea  round.  a>  In  fortlftcatlon; 
delend  with  a  ditch  and  pam- 


une  ponlT  IntranritlTe  rerbt  become 
-antiUVe  by  the  addlUon  of  ■  prepmltlon 
and  marbeuted  In  the  paialTe:  ai.  he  JinwAt; 
he  dtTuiAt  cii  him:  he  b  lan^had  at  Soma 
m  o(  khHbcd  nwanhig  aa  ob- 

(In-lr^t-lT-U).  ado.      In 


jKl:ai.  1 


HUt^O 


,...  tran^lt-fll  [L.]  Intheaet 
t  of  tnuuilion^  In  cotttae  ot  tran- 
hogibead  ot  aogar  waa  loat  in 

i<ltitrani-niWI-hl).  a.  tP»- 
animuaiMi.]  That  cannot 

itUWln- 


Tbe  qualitr  o(  not  being  tranami 


U*S' 


btntntlin'tnuiiXo.  (L  uUn 

Epr.  ot  intra,  to  go  Into,  to  a 
ig;  peoelntlna. 
IntTMIt  (In'MnO,  n     One  * 
entrance;  apedocatly.  one 

lie  duly  or  office. 
I>iinp(ln-lTa|/l  c.E,  Same 

*-l.'"o,  11.  inlra.  and 
pelioiut,  a  prtlule.)   In  boL 

of  ■J>*U«e  unll«  by  thoaa 

t«in  a  dnglo  atipnle  be- 
tween the  petiole  and  the 
-• — or  blanch.   II  la  often 


mTia,ai 
Cniciti— 


in'tn-T«n.De),a.  [Prefli intra. 
Introduced  within  th)  telna. 


to  loTtJif  or  deleod  with  a  ditc 
pet ;  to  lodge  or  pat  in  •afely 

(trong  or  lorliiad  po^c 


belonga  to  ai 

the  conteal  for  power,  mv  amg  waa  vummn 
with  ialnatkiae  an  the  rlghU  ot  the  nobiea, 
and  Uie  noblei  were  accuaed  ot  intr<i»AvJtf 
on  the  prarogatlvea  of  the  crown. 
IntrantfUUtl  (In-lrenah'anti  a.  [Proflx 
in,  not,  and  frmefcanl.l  Not  to  be  dlTlded 
or  wounded;  Indlvlilble:  not  retaining  any 
raarkarlndl<  "        "  ■■-■-■-- 


term  lOr  ■ 

ditch  and  a  ._.., 
the  earth  dag  out  at ' 


WDIfc  colullUpg  of  a  trend) 
\  (the  tatter  formed 
d*  ditch).  coHtmct 

„ an  enemr.  — S.  Fig.  any 

ptowctloiL— t.  Anylnmadi 

i{  OB  Uia  rlgfata  of  ottaeia. 


"oveny.  the  itilrieaq/  ot  a 

At  (In'W-UtX  »■     [L  intriaitui 

pp,  of  intnio.  to  entangle  -  in,  into,  and 
(r)»,tr1llM,hlndenncei,perpleillle*.l  En- 
tangled; InYolved:  porpleieil;  co — •■—•--'■ 


winding*; 
tragedy  may 


puud  through  ii 
triafli  nUriraU;  the  p 


0  maiu  obacnre.    [San.  ] 


Iatrl«t«ly  On'tri-kiHi),  odj. 


perplBilty;  Ini 
ntnoAtlon  1 1 


lBtZkb«plcal  (In-tra-tro^lk-al),  a 


iBtrapia  (In-tre^di  a.     TL.  fntrtpiihw— 

trepidation.  I  xil.  not  Cnmbling  or  iha! 
with  fear;  hence,  toaileai;  bold;  bmre; 
daunted;  ai.anintrniidaoldier.— Hm.  F 

OUL  bold.  Tallant,  brare,  heroic.  ' 
tntrevUlt7  (In-tre-pld'l-tl),  n.     [Tr.  * 


Idlr(bi-tra'pld-ll).  Off*.  In  an 
manner;  without  Crembling  or  ihil 
m  danger;  faarlealj;  daringly;  r 


belv  Istilcate  or  entangled: 
perplaitty;  inioIaUon;  compUcaUon ;  M, 
the  imtriaiM  of  a  knot,  and  BgnrailTelj.  the 
intricaej/  of  accoonti,  the  intriaKy  of  a 


kli''ahon),  n.   Entuigte- 

tntricu  (in-trtel.  n.  (Pr.  iatriguer,  to  psr- 
plel,  embroil.  Intrigue;  It  rafrtoan!,  in- 
trigan,  to  perplex,  to  make  Intricate:  I*L 
fnfri».  mb™-,  to  Inwrap;  L  Iriwr,  to  trifle, 
to  ihow  trlcka;  tria.  trJBet,  peipleiiUea] 
L  The  act  ot  plottlnfc  or  achenilng  by  com- 
plicated and  underhand  metni;  a  plot  or 


i.  The  plot  of  a  play,  poem,  or 
complicated  Kbcme  of  detlgni. 


4.1  lntr1csi7;compllcatlDn.   '  Full  protpeit 
of  all  Uiainlrioiuaof  onrDBtiue.'    Umt. 
Intrlflia  (in-tr£ga  e.  i.  pieL  &  pp.  fnbyuf d; 
Hir. viMauiiu.  l.Totormaplotoricheme, 
1, ipDciitod.  and  Intended  to  Olea 


•ome  purpuae  bj 

i.  To  carry  on  a  liaiion;  to  hare  an  Illicit 
connection  with  a  porion  of  oppoille  leit 
Intrlfuet  (1n-li*g'l  e.(-    To  perplei  or 

Intrl«tiBrOn-"*g'*'-).*  Onewhotatrlgne.; 

by  aeGrvtartincea 

IntclnMiy (In-trfCt-rl^t n  Artaorprwrtlct 
ofinfoigve 

IabrlciuitK(in-t[«E'lnBX panda,  roimliv 
aecret  ploU  or  achemei;  addicted  to  In- 
trigue; Kiren  to  Kcret  machlnatloni;  aa,  an 
inn^ino  dlipoilllon. 

InbiCtttOKly  (in-trig'lng-m  ade.  WlOi 
Intrlgoe ;  with  artlflco  or  lecret  michlna- 

IntrliiMt  (In-tiinn^  a.  [Bee  iNTRiiiElc. ) 
Cloeely  or  intricately  lied.     ■  Bite  the  holy 


Tntrinweait&i  IntilnilMtai  (ii 

kil    In.Irln'id-Utt.    a.      ISee   I. 


comp.   It 
Dgled;  per 


'sl-Ut).  a.     [See  IkdUNBIO. 


InMlulc,  InlrllUdcal  (ln-trln'>lk,  lu-tr 
alk-alx  o     [L.  intriiKeut-inita,  inwai 

tSlow.     It  wM  formerly  wrlllon  Jnu 

.Moil    I.  I '    '-' '■  ■■ 

lial;  Inhan 
appannt  o 

*.  vlg;     wh,  wAlg;    tb,  a 
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valae  of  gold  or  ■ilver ;  the  intrinaie  merit 
of  an  action ;  the  itUrimie  worth  or  good- 
ness of  a  person. 

He  was  better  qualified  than  they  to  estimate  Justly 
tlie  intrinsic  value  of  Grecian  philosophy  and  refine* 
iiient.  Is.  Taylor. 

2  t  Intimate:  closely  familiar.— 8.  In  Seoto 
Utio,  a  term  applied  to  circumstances  sworn 
to  i>y  a  party  on  an  oath  of  reference,  so 
iutiinately  connected  with  the  point  at  issue 
tliat  they  make  part  of  the  evidence  af- 
forded by  the  oatl^  and  cannot  be  separated 
from  it 

Intrinslot  (in-trin'sfkX  n.  A  genuine  or 
essential  quality.     Warburion. 

Intrinslcal.    See  Intrinsic. 

Intrlnstcality  (in-trin'sik-al^'itiX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  intrinsic;  essentiality. 

Intrinslcal^  (in-trin'sik-al-U),  adv.  In- 
ternally ;  in  its  nature;  really;  truly. 

A  lie  is  a  thinj;  absolutely  and  tHtrimsicalfy  evil 

South. 

Intrlnsicalness  (in-trin'slk-al-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  intrinsicaL 

Intro  (inHrdi  A  Latin  adrerb,  used  as  an 
English  prenx,  and  signifying  within,  into, 
in. 

Introcesflion  (In-trO-se'shon).  ik  [Prefix 
intro,  and  ceuUm.]  In  med.  a  depression  or 
sinking  of  parts  inwarda 

Introduce  (in-trO-dOsO,  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  iiv- 
trodxtced;  ppr.  introducing.  [L.  introdueo— 
intro,  within,  and  dueo,  to  lead.  See  also 
DUKB.]  L  To  lead  or  bring  in ;  to  conduct 
or  usher  in;  as,  to  iiKrodu^  a  person  into 
a  drawing-room;  to  introduce  foreign  pro- 
duce into  a  country.  — 2.  To  pass  in;  to 
put  in;  to  insert;  as,  to  introduce  one's 
finger  into  an  aperture.— 3.  To  make  known, 
as  a  person :  often  used  of  the  action  of  a 
third  party  with  regard  to  two  others ;  to 
bring  to  be  acquainted;  to  present:  often 
with  retlexive  pronoun;  as,  to  introduce  a 
stranger  to  a  person;  to  introduce  a  foreign 
minister  to  a  prince ;  to  introduce  one'e  ie{f 
Ut  a  person. 

Mr.  Burke,  one  day,  in  the  vicinitr  of  the  House  of 
Couuuons,  iMtrodnceti  him  to  a  nobleman.      Prior, 

4.  To  bring  into  use  or  practice ;  as,  to  in- 
troduce a  new  fashion  or  a  new  remedy  for 
a  disease ;  to  introduce  an  improved  mode 
of  tillage. 

He  shall  introttMce  a  new  way  of  cure,  preserving 
by  theory  as  well  as  practice.  Sir  T.  Brnune. 

b.  To  produce;  to  cause  to  exist;  to  induce. 

Whatsoever  introHuces  habits  in  children  deserves 
flic  care  and  attention  of  their  governors.      Lodit. 

6  To  bring  forward  with  preliminary  or 
preparatory  matter ;  to  open  to  notice ;  as, 
he  uUroduced  the  subject  with  a  long  pre- 
face.—7.  To  bring  before  the  public  by 
writing,  discourse,  or  exhibition ;  as,  to  tn- 
trodune  a  new  character  on  the  stage. 
Introducer  (in-trd-dOs'dr),  n.  One  who  in- 
troduces. 

Whoever  the  introdtutrs  (of  drinking  to  excess) 
were,  they  have  succeeded  to  a  miracle.        Swi/t. 

Introductt  (in-trO-dukt'X  v.  t  To  Introduce. 
CcLxtxm. 

Introduction  (in-trd-duk'shon),  n.  (L.  tn- 
troductio,  introduetionie,  from  introdueo. 
See  Introduce.]  l.  The  act  of  conducting 
or  ushering  into  a  place;  the  act  of  making 
persons  known  to  each  other;  the  act  ox 
bringing  into  notice,  practice,  or  use ;  the 
act  of  putting  in  or  inserting;  as.  the  in- 
troduction of  one  stranger  to  another ;  the 
mtroductum  of  new  matter  into  a  book. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  pursued  the 
t'ttrotiiic/ioH  of  the  liturgy  and  tlie  canons  into  Scot* 
land  with  great  vehemence.  Ctaretutot*. 

2.  The  part  of  a  book  or  discourse  which 
precedes  the  main  work,  and  in  which  the 
author  or  speaker  gives  some  general  ac- 
count of  his  design  and  subject;  a  preface 
or  preliminary  discourse.  —  3.  A  treatise, 
generally  less  or  more  elementary,  on  any 
branch  of  study;  a  treatise  introductory  to 
more  elaborate  works  on  the  same  subject; 
as,  an  introduction  to  botany. 

IntroductlTO  (in-trd-duk'tivX  «•  Serving 
to  introduce;  serving  as  the  means  to  bring 
forward  something;  introductory:  some- 
times followed  by  qf;  as,  laws  introductive 
<lf  liberty.    South. 

IntroduCtlTely  (in-tr«-dukaiv-U),  adv.  In 
a  manner  serving  to  introduce. 

Introduotor  (in.tr6-duk't6r),  Ik  [L]  An 
introducer.    Gibbon. 

&itroductorU7(in-tr6-duk'to-ri-UXa4i«.  Bj 

way  of  introduction.    Baxter. 
mtroduetory  (in-tr&-duk'to-riX  a.   Senring 

to  introduce  something  else;  previooi;  pre- 


fatory; preliminary;  as,  introductory  re- 
marks; an  introductory  d^course. 

Introduotre88(in-tr6-duk'tresXn.  A  female 
who  introduces. 

Introflexed  (in-trd-flekstO,  a.  [Prefix  intro, 
within,  to  the  inside,  and  jtexed.]  Flexed 
or  bent  inward. 

IntrogresBion  (in-trO-gre'shonX  n.  (From 
L.  introgredior,  tntrogrensus,  to  enter— tn<ro, 
within,  and  gradior,  to  go.  ]  The  act  of  go- 
ing in;  entrance.    Blount 

Inux>it  (in-ti-o'itX  n.  [L.  introUus,  from 
introeo,  to  enter— intro,  into  the  inside,  and 
eo,  to  go.]  In  the  R  Oath.  Ch.  the  entrance 
or  beginning  of  the  mass;  a  psalm  or  a  pass- 
age of  Scripture  sung  or  chanted  while  the 
priest  proceeds  to  the  altar  to  celebrate 
mass :  now  used  for  any  musical  composi- 
tion designed  for  opening  the  church  ser- 
vice or  for  the  service  generally. 

Intromission  (in-trd-mi'shon).  n.  [From  L. 
intromitto,  introMtssum,  to  send  into.  See 
INTRQXIT.)  1.  The  act  of  sending  in,  or  of 
allowing  to  go  in;  admission.  'A  general 
intromission  of  all  sects  and  persuasions  into 
our  communion.'  South.  -  2.  The  act  of  in- 
troducUig  or  inserting.— a  In  Soots  law,  an 
intermeddling  with  the  effects  of  another; 
the  assuming  of  the  possession  and  manage- 
ment of  property  belonging  to  another,either 
on  legal  grounds  or  without  any  authority: 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  called  vicious  intro- 
mission. The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  an  agent  or  subor- 
dinate with  the  money  of  his  superior ;  as, 
to  give  security  for  one's  intromissions. 

Intromit  (in-trd-mit^.  v.L  prei  A  pp.  intro- 
mitted;  ppr.  intrvmitting.  [L,  uitromitto  — 
iiUro,  wiihin,  and  mitto,  to  send.]  1.  To 
send  in;  to  put  in.— 2.  To  allow  to  enter;  to 
be  the  medium  by  which  a  thing  enters. 

Glass  in  the  window  intromits  light,  without  cold, 
to  those  in  the  room.  Hotdtr. 

Intromit (in-trd-mitO.  vi  In Sctits law,  to 
intermeddle  with  the  effects  of  another. 

We  iutromitted,  as  Scotch  law  phrases  it.  with 
many  family  affairs.  Dt  QHttuty. 

Intromittent  vin-tr6-mif  ent).  a.  [See  In- 
tromit.] Throwing  or  conveying  into  or 
within. 

Intromitter  (in-trd-mit'drX  n.  One  who 
intromits;  an  hitermeddler.    Sir  W.  Seott 

Intropression  (in-ti-d-pre'shon).  n.  [L.  in- 
tro, within,  and  pressio,  pressionis,  a  press- 
ing.] Pressure  acting  within;  internal 
pressiure.    [Rare.] 

Introreceptlon  (in'trd-re-sep^'shon),  n. 
[Prefix  intro,  within,  and  reception.]  The 
act  of  receiving  or  admitting  into  or  within. 
Hammond. 

Introrse  (in-trorsO,  «•     (I^  introrsum,  in- 
wards, contr.  for  intro  versum— 
intro,  within,  to  the  inside,  and 
versus,  pp.  of  verto,  to  turn.] 
Turned  or  facing   inwards:  a 
term  used  in  describing  the  di- 
rection  of    bodies,   to   denote 
their  being  turned  towards  the         c» 
axis  to  which  tliey  appertain;      ffr^% 
tlius.  in  most  plants  the  anthers         M; 
are  introrse,  their  valves  being      ^    ^ 
turned  towards  the  style.    The 
cut  shows  the  introrse  anthers  introrse  An- 
of  the  common  grape-vine  (Ft-         *"• 
tis  vin\fera). 

Introspect  (in-trd-spekf),  v.L  [L.  intro- 
spicio,  iiUrcipectum  —  intro,  within,  and 
specio,  to  look.]  To  look  into  or  within;  to 
view  Uie  inside  of. 

Introspection  (in-tr6-spek'shonX  n.  Thp 
act  of  looking  inwardly;  a  view  of  the  inside 
or  interior;  examination  of  one's  own 
thoughts  or  feelings. 

I  was  forced  to  make  an  introsptetioH  into  my  own 
mind.  Dryden. 

IntrospeotlTe  (in-trO-spek'tivX  o.  Inspect- 
ing within ;  viewing  inwardly ;  examining 
one's  own  thoughts  or  feelings. 

Introsumet  (in-trd-s&m'X  v-<-  [L.  imtro, 
within,  and  swmo,  to  take.]  To  suck  in;  to 
absorb.    Svelvn. 

Introsusoeption  (In'trft-sus-sep^sbonX  n. 
[L  intro,  mtus,  within,  and  suseeptio,  sus- 
eeptionis,  a  taking  up  or  in.  L  nie  act  of 
receiving  within. 

The  person  b  corrupted  by  the  inirontseo/tion  at 
a  nature  which  becomes  evil  thereby.      Co/o'iitt*. 

2.  In  anat.  intussusception  (which  seeX 
bitrOTenlent  (in-tr6-vrni-ent).  &  [L.  <n- 
troveniens,  introvenientis,  ppr.  <rf  irUrovenio, 
to  come  in— ifitro.  within,  and  venio,  to 
oome.)  Coming  in  or  between;  entering. 
[Bare.] 


bltroyersion  (in-trd-v^sluniX  n.  The  act 
of  introverting,  or  the  state  of  being  intio- 
verted. 

This  ifttro>vertion  of  toy  facuhies,  wbercte  I  raputf 
my  soul  as  the  image  of  her  Creator.        Btrkuiy. 

Introvert  (In-tr5-v«rt0^«.t  [L.<filro,vttb- 
in,  and  vtrto,  to  turn.]  To  torn  Inward. 
'His  awkward  gait,  hia  vnltrovertisd  toca.' 
Cowper. 

intrude  (in-trOd'X  v.i.  pre!  A  ppi  mlriMlerf; 
ppr.  intruding.  [L.  tn/rudo— tn»  in,  into, 
and  trudo,  to  thrust]  To  thmst  one's  self 
forwardly  oit  unwarrantably  into  an>  fdaoe 
or  position ;  to  come  or  go  in  without  toTt- 
tatlon  or  welcome ;  to  force  one's  self  opon 
others;  to  encroach;  to  enter  unwdoome  or 
uninvited  into  company ;  as,  to  inCriMto  on 
families  at  unseasonable  hoora 

Intrude  (in-trbda  v.t  L  To  throat  in,  or 
cause  to  enter  wf  thont  right  cv  wdcome ; 
often  vrith  the  reflexive  pronoun ;  aa,  to  tis- 
truds  one's  se^  into  a  company.— S.t  To 
force  or  cast  in.  OreenhUL—t.  In  ffeoL  to 
cause  to  penetrate,  as  into  fissures  or  be- 
tween the  layers  of  rocks. 

Intruder  (in-trbd'toX  n.  One  who  tntrodea; 
one  who  thrusts  himself  in,  or  entos  where 
he  has  no  right  or  is  not  welcome. 

They  were  but  tfN/rwiArx  upon  the  pocMssioa  dmla^ 
the  nunodty  of  the  heir.  Sir  J. 

They  were  all  strangers  and  Attmdors. 


< 


Intrudresst  (In-trbd'resX  n.    A  female  who 

intmdea    Fuller. 
Intrunkt  (in-tmngk^,  v,t    To  indoae  aa  Ib 

a  trunk;  to  encase. 

Had  eager  lust  iittrunko4  my  conquered  siml. 
I  had  not  buried  living  joys  in  deadk         Ford, 

Intrusion  (in-trb'zhon).  n.  [LL.  tnffMSM, 
intruaionis,  from  L.  intrudo,  inJtrunam,  to 
thrust  in.  See  Intrudb.]  The  act  of  in- 
truding; the  act  of  entering  into  a  place  cn- 
state  without  invitation,  right,  or  welcome; 
entrance  on  an  undertaking  unsuitable  for 
the];>ersoa 

Why  this  intruHont 
Were  not  my  orders  tnat  I  should  be  private  t 

Addifom. 
Many  excellent  strains  have  bees  Jostled  off  by  Ckc 
intrusion*  of  poetical  fictions. 

Sir  T.  Bromm* 
It  will  be  said.  I  handle  an  art  no  way  niublr 
either  to  mv  eroplojrment  or  fortune,  and  9 
charged  witli  intrtaion  and  impettloeocy. 

Sir  //.  fr« 


so   tt-Hlwt 


Specifloally,  (a)  In  law,  an  unlawful  entry 
into  lands  ana  tenements  void  of  a  1 


by  a  person  who  has  no  right  to  tue 
(b)  In  the  Scottish  Ch.  the  settlement  of  a 
pastor  in  a  church  or  congregation  contranr 
to  the  will  of  the  people  or  without  their 
consent  (e)  In  geol  the  penetrating  of  one 
rock,  while  in  a  melted  state,  into  fuaiiree, 
&c,  of  ottier  rocka. 

Intrusional  (in-tri/zhon-alX  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  intrusion;  noting  intmaion. 

Intnudonlst  (in-trb'ihon-istX  n.  One  who 
intrudes  or  who  favours  intrusion;  eape> 
dally,  one  who  favours  the  settlement  <tf  a 
pastor  in  a  church  or  congregation  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  people  or  withovt 
their  consent 

Intruslye  (in-tri^siv).  a.  Thrusting  ia  or 
entering  without  right  or  welcome;  apt  to 
intrude. 

Let  me  shake  off  the  iM/rvxtftor  cares  of  day. 

—Intrusive  rocks,  in  gsoL  rocks  which  hew 
been  forced  while  in  a  melted  or  plaetic 
state  iuto  fissures  or  between  tlie  layen 
of  other  rocks. 

Intrusiyely  (in-trb'siT-lf),  adv.    In  an  In- 
trusive manner;  without  welcome  or  inri 
tation. 

Intrusiyenessnn-trtt'siT-nesXw.  ThesUl* 
or  quality  of  being  intntaive. 

Intrust,  Entrust  (in-tmsT,  en-truT).  v  t 
To  deliver  in  trust ;  to  confide  to  the  can 
of;  to  commit  with  confldenoe:  with  the 
thing  as  obiect  and  to  before  the  peieoo,  or 
person  as  object  and  with  before  the  thing , 
as.  to  intrust  money  or  goods  to  a  aenrant 
or  a  servant  with  money  or  gooda  *  Wht* 
are  careful  to  improve  Uie  taJenta  they  anr 
intrusted  witbaL'    Bp.  WUHns. 

If  a  perfect  character  could  tie  found,  t 
minion  intrusttd  to  his  bands  would  be  by 
best  government  for  the  coontry. 

^Intrust,  Commit,  Consign,    See  Oonir. 

Intulte  (in'tttit).  V.  t  To  perceive  by  tnUM- 
tion;  to  envisage.    H.  Spencer.    (Baral 

Intnltion(in-ta-i'shonXi».  (Fr-.  trom  L  «•- 
tueor,  intuiius,  to  look  open,  to 
plate,  to  consider— m,  in,  upon,  and 
to  look.]   L  A  looking  on;  a  aight  or 
hence,  a  regard  to;  an  aim. 
What,  no  reflection  oa  a  reward!    H«1 


FUe.  f&r,  fat,  f»U;       mi,  met.  h«r;       pine,  pin;     n<Me,  not,  mdfe;       tflbe,  tub,  ball;       oil,  ponnd;       fi,  8c  ab«ne;     f.  Be.  fryi 
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li»d  an  tmtmai0H  at  k.ai  tkc 
Bot  tb«  cause.  o#  hu  pains. 

t.  In  phUo$.  (a)  the  act  by  which  the  mfnd 
percenree  the  asreement  or  diMgreement  of 
two  IdoM,  or  the  trath  of  things,  imme- 
diately, or  the  moment  they  are  presented, 
witlioat  the  intervention  of  other  ideas,  or 
witttoot  reasoning  and  dedaction.  Intni- 
tioo  is  the  roost  simple  act  of  the  reason  or 
intellect,  on  which,  according  to  Locke,  de- 

Knds  the  certainty  and  evidence  of  all  oar 
owledge,  which  certainly  every  one  finds 
to  be  so  great  that  he  cannot  iniagine.  and 
tlierefore  cannot  require,  greater.  In  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  the  term  intuition  is 
osed  to  denote  the  single  act  of  the  sense 
upon  outward  objects  according  to  its  own 
lawa 

This  spiritual  iMimih^m,  an  Inharitancc  from  tha 
tn)r«uc«.  was  really  th«  fVrn«/{//  of  Kant,  having 
th«  kanie  functions  and  fulfilling  the  santc  ends.  His 
(Barkeley's)  spiritual  iHiuui*H  is  never  absent  It 
enables  him  to  know  that  substance  means  Just  self, 
imte  and  divine,  and  that  causality  Just  means  sell, 
actinia  and  working.  SetUman  tumu/m/*r. 

(6)  Any  object  or  trath  discerned  by  direct 
oognitlon;  a  flnt  or  primary  truth;  a  truth 
that  cannot  be  acquired  by,  but  is  assumed 
in  experience. 

Xntolnoiial  (in*tA-i'shon-alX  a.  Pertaining 
to,  derived  from,  or  characterised  by  intuT 
tton;  intuitive.     Bdec  Rtv. 

&ltaltlOliallfm<in-ta-l'shon-al-ixmXn.  In 
mttaph.  the  doctrine  that  the  perception  of 
trath  is  from  Intuitioa    North  BriL  Rev. 

XntalUTd  (inta'it-iv).  a.  [Fr.  inluit^,  in- 
tuitive.  See  iMTUinoN.]  1.  Perceived  by 
the  mind  immediately  without  the  Inter- 
vention of  argument  or  testimony;  exhibit- 
ing trath  to  the  mind  on  bare  inspection; 
as,  inttUtitM  evidence.— 2.  Received  or  ob- 
tained liy  intuition  or  simple  inq)ection; 
as.  inttutim  Judgment 

Immediate  perc«(4ioa  of  the  afrccmcnt  or  di«a- 
freetnent  of  two  ideas  is  when,  by  comparing  them 
together  in  our  minds,  we  see  tneir  agreement  or 
duagreement;  this,  (hcrefore,  is  called  itUtrifivt 
knowledge.  LaeMt. 

9.  Seeing  dearly;  as,  an  intuitiM  view. 

Faith,  beginning  here  with  a  weak  apprehension 
of  things  not  seen,  eadeth  with  the  intttUivt  vision 
of  God  In  the  worra  to  come.  H—ker. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  discovering  trath 
without  reasonmg.  '  Ifitui%ioe  Intellectual 
Judgment'  Hooker.  'The  inhtUiot  force 
of  the  imsgination  '    Dr.  Caird. 

Whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being. 
Discursive  or  iHtMitivt.  MUton. 

IntQltlTaly  (hita'it-ivU).  adv.  in  an  in- 
tuitive manner;  without  reasoning;  as,  to 
perceive  trath  intuitively. 

God  Abnighty.  who  sees  all  things  imtuitivtly, 
does  DOC  want  logical  helps.  B*ktr. 

Intnmeioe (In-tQmesO.  v.i  [L. UibtxMwS^ 
in,  and  (utfMteo.  to  begin  to  swell.  Incept 
of  tumeo,  to  swell.  ]  To  enlarge  or  expoind 
with  heat;  to  swelL 

In  a  higher  heat  it  imtumestes  and  melts  into  a  yel- 
lowish bUck  niasa.  JCtrwam. 

Intomesoeiioe  (In-ta-mes'ensX  n.  (See  In- 
TUME3CB. )  The  state  or  process  of  swelling 
or  enlarging  with  heat;  expansion;  tumidity: 
a  swollen  or  tumid  mass. 

Had  navigatioo  been  at  that  time  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced  to  make  so  long  a  paswige  easily  practicable, 
there  Is  little  reason  for  doubting  but  the  iMtitmter- 
«eM€t  of  nations  would  have  found  its  vent,  like  all 
other  expansive  violence,  where  there  was  least  re- 
sistance. y»JkHs«H. 

TntnnnifWmflT  (tn-ta-mes'en-si).  n.  Same 
as  intunueanee.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

bltlimillatet  (IntA'ma-litX  v.t  [L  in,  and 
tutnuio,  tmrnikUuM,  to  entomb,  from  tu- 
mulxu,  a  mound,  a  sepulchre.  See  Tumu- 
lus. ]  To  place  or  deposit  within  a  tomb  or 
grave ;  to  inter  or  Inhume ;  to  bury.  '  In- 
terred and  intumutate.*    Hall. 

Intlimillated(ln-ta'ma-14t-ed).p.anda.  [L 
intwnulatue.  nnburled— in,  not.  and  fumt*- 
tatue,  pp.  of  tumuto,  to  entomb.]  Mot 
buried.    [Bare.] 

IntnrUdate  (ln-t«rn>id-&tX  v.t  To  render 
turbid,  darlc.  or  confused.    [Bare.] 

The  confusion  of  ideas  and  conceptions  under  the 
same  term  painfully  iMtMrhiJmtu  his  theology, 

aitnrgiocnot,t  Xfitnrgwoanoart  (in-t«r- 

Jesi'ens,  in-tAr-Jes'ens-iX  n.  [L.  in,  and  twr- 
geeoo,  to  swell.)  A  swelling;  the  action  of 
■welling  or  state  of  being  swelled.    Sir  T. 


iBtOMt  0n-t(kxO^  fk  [L.  tn,  in,  and  tundere, 
liiMim,  to  beat,  to  braise.]  A  braise.  'The 
<i»Ciist  deep.*    ^aeneer. 

UttOMlMOtptaa  (Intus-aus^ept^edX  j*.  and 


a.  In  anat  received  into,  as  a  sword  into 
a  sheath:  invaglnated. 

IntaMiiioei»tlon  (In'tus-sus-sep^shon),  fi 
[See  1MTRO8U80BPTI01I.]  L  The  reception 
of  one  part  within  another. —2.  In  pntkol  the 
descent  of  a  higher  portion  of  Intestine  into 
a  lower  one:  genenuly  of  the  ileum  Into  the 
colon.  When  it  takes  place  downwards,  it 
may  be  termed  progreeeive;  when  upwards. 
retrograde. —i.  In  phyeioL  the  act  of  taking 
foreign  matter  into  a  living  body;  the  pro- 
cess of  nutrition,  or  the  transformation  of 
the  components  of  the  blood  into  the  or- 
ganised substance  of  the  various  organs. 

&ltwllie(in-twIn'X  v.t  pret  A  pp.  intieined; 
ppr.  intwinino,  L  To  twine  or  twist  in  or 
together;  to  wreathe;  to  entwine;  as, a  wreath 
of  flowers  intwi»ied. 

The  vest  and  veil  divine. 
Which  wand'ring  foliage  and  rich  flowers  intwine. 

DrydtH. 

2.  To  surround  by  a  winding  course.  B. 
Joneon. 

Ibtwlntment  (tai-twln'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
intwlning. 

IntWltt  (In-twist\  v.t    To  entwist 

InuendO  (ln-&-en'dd),  n.  A  corrapt  spelling 
of  /mttMndo. 

Inilla  (in'a-liO.  »•  [L,  from  Or.  helenion, 
elecampane.]  A  genus  of  perennial  herbs 
(rarely  shrabs).  of  the  natural  order  Com- 
positsB.  containing  about  sixty  species,  na- 
tives of  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  They  have  yellow  flowers, 
the  heads,  which  are  sometimes  very  large, 
growing  either  singly  or  more  frequently  in 
terminal  corymbs  or  panicles.  The  root  of 
one  q>ecies.  Inula  Heienium^  or  elecam- 
pane, a  native  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe.  Siberia,  and  the  Himsl^as,  which 
is  naturalized  in  some  places  In  England,  is 
an  aromatic  tonic,  but  is  chiefly  emploved 
In  veterinary  practice.    See  Inulin,  Elk- 

CAMPANK. 

Innliii.IniilliidCin'O-UnXn.  (C,Ht«0».)  A 
peculiar  vegetable  principle  which  is  spon- 
taneously deposited  from  a  decoction  of  the 
roots  of  the  Inula  BeUnium.  It  Is  a  white 
powder,  and  In  Its  chemical  properties  ap- 
pears intermediate  between  gum  and  starcL 

brambrate  (In-um'UriitX  v.t.  [L.  inumbro, 
inwnbratuin—in,  and  uinbro,  to  shade,  from 
utnbra,  a  shade.]    To  shade.    Bailey. 

Inunotadt  (in-ungkt'edX  a.    Anointed. 

Inunction  (In-ungk'shonX  n.  [L  inunetio, 
inunetivtiie,  from  inungo,  inunetum,  to  an- 
cint— sn,  and  tin^^o,  to  anoint]  The  action 
of  anointing:  unction.    Bay. 

InanctaOBi^(in-un^k'tQ-os^i-tiXn.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  t«n4;fito«i^.]  The  want  of  imc- 
tuosity;  destitution  of  greasiness  or  oiliness 
which  is  perceptible  to  the  touch ;  as,  the 
inunetuoeitv  of  porcelain  clay.    JTiriMiik 

Intindant  (In-un'dantX  a.  [L.  inundane, 
inundantie,  ppr.  of  invndo^  to  flow  upon  or 
over.    SeelMUNDATB.]    Overflowing. 

Days,  and  nights,  and  hours. 
Thy  voice,  hydropick  Fancv.  calls  aloud 
For  costly  diatights.  inuntutnt  bowls  of  Joy. 

Shensttne. 

Inimdate  (In-un'd&t  or  in'un-dfttX  v.t  pret 
A  pp.  inundated;  ppr.  inundating.  fL. 
iituiufo,  iAUfidafum— tn,  and  undo,  to  rise 
in  waves,  to  overflow,  from  undo,  a  wave.] 
L  To  spread  over  with  a  fluid;  to  overflow: 
to  deluge;  to  flood;  to  submerge;  as,  the 
low  lands  along  the  Mississippi  are  intin- 
dated  almost  every  spring— 2.  To  til  with 
an  overflowing  abundance  or  superfluity;  as, 
the  country  was  once  inundated  with  bills 
of  credit— Stn.  To  overflow,  deluge,  flood, 
drown,  overwhelm. 

Inimdatlon  (In-un-di'shon),  n.  [L.  inun- 
datio,  inundationie,  from  inundo.  See  In- 
UK  OATS.]  1.  The  act  of  Inundating  or  the 
state  of  being  Inundated;  an  overflow  of 
water  or  other  fluid ;  a  flood ;  a  rising  and 
spreading  of  water  over  low  grounds. 

No  swelling  imtimJaii»H  hides  the  grounds. 
But  crystal  currents  glide  within  their  bounds. 

Gay, 

1  An  overspreading  of  any  kind ;  an  over- 
flowing or  superfluous  abundance.  *  To  stop 
the  inundation  of  her  tears. '    Shak. 

Many  good  towns,  through  that  inHmdati^n  of  the 
Irish,  were  utterly  wasted.  S/tnitr. 

InimAmtuidinc  (in'un-d«r-stand"inffX  a, 
[Prefix  in^  not,  and  ^tnderetanding.]  void 
of  understanding,  '/fitifuierseandin^soula' 
Peareon. 

InnrlMUM  (in-«r-bfo^.  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  urbane.]  Uncivil;  uncourteous;  un- 
polished. 

I^rtenely  (in-«r-bin'UX  adv.    Without 


InnrtMUieneig  (in-^r-bto^nesX  n.  Incivility. 

Xnnrhanlty  (ln-«r-ban'i-tl).  n.  (Prefix  in, 
not,  and  uriMiniey.)  Want  of  urbanity  or 
courtesy ;  rade,  unpolished  manners  or  de- 
portment; incivility. 

Plautus  abounds  In  pleasantries  that  were  the  de- 
Ught  of  his  own  and  or  the  following  age.  but  which 
at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  nny  years  Horace 
scruples  not  to  censure  for  their  iHurtanify. 

Btattit. 

Inure  (In-QiO.  v.t  pret  A  pp.  inured;  ppr. 
inuring.  [Prefix  xn,  and  obsoL  %ire,  opera- 
tion, work,  whence  (as  verb)  to  accustom, 
from  O.Fr.  eure.  Mod.  Fr.  eeuvre,  from  L. 
opera,  work.  The  -ure  of  this  word  therefore 
«  ure  of  wanurt.  ]  To  apply  or  expose  in  use 
or  practice  till  use  gives  little  or  no  pain  or 
inconvenience,  or  luokes  little  impression ; 
to  habituate;  to  accustom:  thus,  a  man  in- 
uree  bis  body  to  labour,  toll,  and  hardship. 
See  also  the  obsolete  Emurb. 

For  my  misfortunes  have  innt^d  thine  eye 
(Long  before  this)  to  sights  of  misery. 

Drtiyfn. 

We  may  inurt  ourselves  by  custom  to  bear  the 
extremities  of  weather  without  injury.      Addit^n. 

brare  (In-fiiO.  v.i.  in  <aiv,  to  pass  in  use;  to 
take  or  have  effect;  to  be  applied ;  to  serve 
to  the  use  or  benefit  of ;  as,  a  gift  of  lands 
initrcs  to  the  heirs  of  the  grantee,  or  it  in- 
uree  to  their  benefit 

Innrement  (In-t^mentX  n.  The  act  of  in- 
uring or  state  of  being  inured ;  practice ; 
habit 

Innm  (in-«raO,  v.t  [Prefix  in,  and  urn.] 
To  put  In  an  ura.  especially  a  funeral  ura ; 
hence,  to  bury;  to  inter;  to  intomb. 

The  sepulchre 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  if$$trtud.     Skmk. 

Inaiitatton  (in-a'ri-t&"shonX  n.  [L.  in- 
uextatuM^  unusual,  uncommon— in,  not,  and 
ueHatxUj  usual,  from  usitor,  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  using,  freq.  of  utor,  to  use.]  Ne- 
glect of  use;  disuse. 

The  mammae  of  the  male  have  not  vanished  by  in- 
MtiAttum.  PaUy. 

InoBtiont  (in-ust'shonX  n.  rL.  inueiio,  imue- 
tionie,  from  inuro—in,  and  iiro,  to  burn.] 
The  act  of  burning ;  the  act  of  marking  by 
burning ;  a  branding. 

InutUe  t  (in-A'tUX  a.  [L.  inutUie-in,  not. 
and  utUie,  useful,  from  utor,  to  use.]  Un- 
profitable; useless,    *  Inutile  speculation.' 

IbatlUty  (in  fl-tO'I-ti).  n.  [Fr.  inutUiU,  h. 
inutilitae,iTom  inutilie.  See  Inutile.]  l*he 
quality  of  being  inutile  or  unprofitable;  use- 
lessness;  unprofitableness;  as,  the  inutility 
of  vain  speculations  and  visionary  projects. 
You  see  the  inutUHy  of  foreign  traveL     Hunt. 

Inutterabld  (in-ut't^r-a-blX  o.  [Prefix  iii. 
not  and  utteraJUe.]  Incapaiile  of  bein^  ut- 
tered; unutterable.  *  All  prodigious  things, 
abominable,  inuUerable.'  Milton. 
Invade  (In-v&d'X  v.t  pret  A  pp.  invaded; 
ppr.  invading.  [L.  mvado  — in,  into,  and 
vado,  to  go.  See  Wapb. ]  l.t  To  go  into  or 
upon;  to  enter. 

Dissembling  as  the  sea. 
Which  now  wears  brows  as  smooth  as  virgin's  be. 
Tempting  the  merchant  to  invadg  bis  face. 

Smu.  ^  Fl. 

Which 

Becomes  a  body,  and  doth  then  ittJtadg 

The  state  of  life,  out  of  the  grisly  shade.     Sftnser. 

2.  To  enter  with  hostile  intentions;  to  enter 
as  an  enemy,  with  a  view  to  conquest  or 

81under;  to  attack;  to  enter  by  force;  as, 
lie  French  armies  invaded  Holland  in  1795. 

One  of  Croraweirs  chief  difficulties  was  to  restrain 
his  pikemen  and  dragoons  from  imntding  by  main 
force  the  pulpits  of  ministers,  whose  discourses,  to 
use  the  language  of  that  time,  were  not  savoury. 

MacauMy. 

8.  To  intrade  upon;  to  infringe;  to  encroach 
on ;  to  violate;  as,  to  inood*  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  people.— .^stait,  Aeeault,  In- 
vade.   See  imder  Assail. 
bivade  (in-v&dO>  v.i    To  make  an  invasion. 

In  Gaul,  both  the  Burgundians  and  the  Visigoths, 
when  they  severally  iptvadtd,  took  two-thirds  and 
left  the  Romans  the  rest.  Brtt^Mam. 

Inymder  (ln-v&d'6r).  n.  One  who  invades; 
an  assailant;  an  encroacher;  an  Intrader. 

Invaglnate  (in.va'Jln.&tX  v.t  [L.  in,  in. 
Into,  and  valuta,  a  sheath.]    To  sheathe. 

Invaclnated  (in-vaMin-&t-edX  P-  and  a. 
In  anat  received  within  another  part 

Invagination  (ln-va'Jln^''shonX  n.  [L.  in, 
and  vagina,  a  sheath.  ]  In  anaf .  a  term  syn- 
onymous with  IiUroeueeeption  or  Intueeue- 
ception. 

Invaleioenoe  t  (In-val-es'ensX  n.  [From  L. 
invaleeeene,  invaleeeentie,  ppr.  of  invaleeeo, 
to  become  strong— in,  Intens.,  and  valeeeo. 


eh,  slUio;     eh,  Se.  \ock\     g,  go\     J.  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sln^;     TH,  CAen;  th,  lAIn;     w,  idg;    wh,  leMg;    sh.  aiure.— See  Kbt. 


INVALKnmDrABY 

to  sn>w  Btrong.  IncepL  Inns  vaUo,  to  bfl 
■trong.l    Htreugtb:  hentUi. 
iBTmlatmUiiuy  (In-nl-i-tud'ln-a-rlX  '■ 

iereUt  in,  not,  uid  nlfCuItnarv.]  Wmutidg 

Invalid  (In-nlldX  a.  [Pnfli  in,  oot,  and 
Mtlid:  I.  inialid'ai ~in.  ool,  ind  Miidta, 
■tnmg,  from  waUo,  to  H  itniif ,  b>  btkIL  | 
Not  valldt  (a)  of  no  Iotn,*elglit,  or  eosTOCT; 


(A)  Id  lom,  luring  oo  fane.  (Sect,  or  eOlcac]'; 

InTaUd!ln'tii-lU).a.  imncOttnain.Oi- 
Balide]    In  111  bealth:  Inflrm;  weak;  tick. 

IhtoUiI  (In'vt-IM).  n.  tn-.  incalidf.  L.  Ht- 
HihfujJ  A  Hnoa  who  ii  weak  mod  iDflnn; 
a  pertou  ilckly  or  Indlgpoied :  KHnetlmM 


dally  ■ 


^'ui  El^™dtJ!£^'i*iilStf°i 


bLTKlld  (In'Tt-lH),  n. 


nder  as  Inralld. 


1.  To  tattt  witb 


uciniat  d(  Ul  hulltL  ~    ' 

Umilld  lln-nJ«d),  ni    To  courat  to  b 
tnTallded  or  nglitsnd  u  as  lurallit 


_jt  Talld:  to 

.     ..    ir  lawen  tlu  torco  at :  to  deiirof 
tbe  etnngth  or  validity  ol ;  to  render  of  no 


tnTaUdaUon  (In-ra-lid-i-ahon).  n.  Act  of 
tnTalldaUne  or  renderlns  Invalid.  '/nM- 
iwfo^iofu  of  their  rlfiht'    Burkt. 

InTaUdlim  (Jn'va-lild-liin),  ».  Tho  condi- 
tion of  being  an  invalid,  aickneai;  Innnalty. 

IIITalldlty{ln-Ti-lld'l-Ii),n.  [fr.  incalidiu. 
SeelMViLiD.l  I.  Want  of  viJidltr;  want  ot 
cogency;  want  ol  legal  force  or  elHcacyi  aa, 
the  iHnaiidily  of  an  ■greemont  or  of  a  will. 
1. 1  Want  uf  health ;  iDllmilty. 

InvalUneu  (la-valldnw). n.  InrallOlty; 
aa,  the  invaiidiuat  of  reaaonlng. 

Inv»lor<mi  <ln-valor-Q»).«,  (PibBx  in.  not. 
and  ooiorotH.J  \ot  valonju;  cowardly. 
Dan.  O'ConruU.    [Bare.] 

Ili™ln»ble(in-»»11»-a-bl).o.  [l-refli in. not, 
and  vahiabU,  that  may  be  Talued— lit-  that 
I'sonotlM  valued.1  Freciona  above  eatlma- 
tlon;  K>  valuable  that  iU  worth  cannot  be 
ntlmatcd;  inetllniablc.  "The  glorloua  and 
iiivatuaNt  prlvUegei  of  belleviog,'    jltfrr- 


InnlilAUr  (iD-valH-a-bli).  ad< 

biy.     'That  invalaabtu  prech 

the  Son  of  God.'  Bb.  Salt. 
^fSlnMI  <lD-va1fld), 

valuable.     Mauria. 
^tntlaMlitr  On'TlM-a-bin-tl).  n.     Same 


lag  ■naitDeceaaarJiy  beinear<aU<.  'Phyil- 
cal  lawi  which  are  nvariaUt.'  U.  Tauhr. 
QlTMlftlll«  (ln-v*'ri-a-bl),  ii     In  matS.  an 


IIiTarlabD'dn-vi'ri-a.hlll.od".   I 
riable  manner:  wlthoutalteratlon 

pureue  iniwruM|i  the  pall)  of  da' 


IIITUled  (In-Ta'ridk  o.  Unvaried; not dii 


iin.    [I.  <i»u<a,  uivo- 

Bea  INVIDI.]  Theact 
of  iDvading:  U)  *  boitllB  entnnea  Into  the 
■ —  M  another;   partlcnlarly,  the 


InyajdoB  (in^v&'thon),  i 


entranc«  of  a  heel 
for  the  pnrpoie  of  oonqueit  or  plunder  or 
the  attach  ofamUltarr  force:  a&  the  north 
ol  Ennland  and  •oath  of  ScoUuid  were  tor 
ibject  to  innium,  each  froni  the 


^  Ad  attack  on  the  rlgbU  Dl  anoUier;  t 
<k  anything  hurtful  or  pemlcloiu. 


(In-vekfcd).  pp.  la  her.  the  .. 
vene  of  enffraHfit,  all  the  polDta  taming 
Inward*  to  the  ordlnaij 


,    with    tbe   ^ 

unall    HmiclrclcB    out- 
ward to  the  Held. 
mTeotlont  (In-v^k'ahoni 


luvelgb.    See  Imveioil) 


unfortunate  generaL 


Uppic.  abu» 

mvectlTeiii 


InTsctlTBl;  (111- 
of  invectlre;  lallrically;  aboalvely. 

lamgh  (In-v*').  1         - 


againit. 


I  InTelgb  Bgalnat  -  ii 
'      ■>  carry!    Tom 


language  agalntl  any  one ;  to  ntl«r  eeniorl- 
ona  or  oppiobrioua  worda:  wltta  a^oind. 

InnlClMr  (In-'^'^l'X  »-    "he  who  hiveiglii 

IaTBlBle<ln-ve'gi),t.t.  [Norm,  enwojJn-.  to 
Inveigle,  to  blind:  Jr.  acranler.  to  bUnd, 
from  amiefc,  blind;  Fr,  avagolaT;  It.  aiio- 
folare  — L  ab.  prlv.,  and  oeuftja,  the  eye.| 
To  persuade  to  aomethlng  oil  by  deceptive 
■Ha  or  Hattery;  to  ent£e;  to  acduce;  to 
wheedle. 


enl),  n 


IiivalKleiiiant  (in-ve'gi 

of  invelgllnK:  reduction 
InvciKki:  enttcemenl. 
of  the  world.'    SoutJ,. 
InveiglOT{ln-v§'gl  irin. 


I  InTBll  (In-vaO,  e  t. 
I    To  cover,  aa  with  a  vea 

I  InTOndlbUltrdn-Tend'l-biri-tlXn.    (FreOi 


.  and  ttiL] 


IllTKItar  (in-venf  «r).  n.     tea  who  la 
an  inventor. 
InT«atftll(in-TBDfrul).a.  PunatlnTOIIeK 

iiilj  III  rLBii.  IVm  ■■■llr.iri(lri-iiiil)  la  i'j  Hiiiia 
iBTCnUld*  On-vBil^-Ul  a.  CmfMl^lb^ 
Ini  Invented;  dlaBoverabk. 
InTCttUblMIMa  (In-venti-hl-neajL  >.  The- 
alau  of  bdng  loventibl*. 
blVBILtlOIl  (In-Ten'ahan),  n.  [L.  amntia,  im- 
nnlionii.  tnm  (iiHnia.  tniKiidm  BmIB- 
vuvl  t.  l'heactollnventliH:(a)UiaaM 
of  llgbUng  upon,  meeting  with,  or  Biiilla(: 

enw^rSt.  Helena.  (A)  The  acUon  or  opv- 


ptDt*.-!L  That  whkh  la  Utveatfld:  <al  an 
original  contrivance:  aa,  the  cotton^  la 
the  inHnftcn  of  Whitney:  tbe  BtwnbaU  ta 
the  inHiUton  of  BelL  (6)  gomethli«  n- 
cogitated  by  the  mind;  a  thought;  a  deriiY. 
aacheme:oftaiaforgerTi  '  ''       -  <    <- 


S.  The  power  of  Inventlag ;  the  lactd^  of 
thinking  and  eicogitating  anything ;  that 
aUU  or  ingenolty  which  la  or  may^  em- 

ned  in  contriving  auythlug  new;  a|>eel' 
ij.  in  tbe  Jtntf  arts,  minit,  poetry,  rttfl 
the  /acuity  by  wbich  tbe  artiit,  « 


Da.  witb  an  th*  ma 
ana  acceaaonet  of  every  kind  n- 
or  their  elTectlve  nhibllloa:  thr 

•i.iIric^iMkliig,  la  bnU  man  Ik»  • 


—InvenXioTit  DurorcTf.  Inrmtiim  dtlfm 
from  cfueoTflvy:  It  la  amilied  to  the  omtrii 

ance  and  prDdnctlonoTtomething  that  di-l 
Dot  befoTT  eiiit,  while  diKtTverv  bringa  t>< 
light  what  ailated  before,  hut  which  wa> 
not  known.     We  are  Indebted  to  (nmtau 

cotero  for  the  knowledge  of  the  ijlanda  ta 
the  nclOc  Ocean,  and  fur  tbe  knowledg*  of 
many  melali  and  mtnerali  not  lomieriT 
known.  —  inevntwi.  /nidffuM'icia,  imv^ 
twn  mon  propn-ly  atgnlnea  the  powir  of 
combining  the  detaOa  of  everyday  life,  tit 
detaila  already  familiar,  inloa  probable  ant 

i:uatomed  to  tee  or  hear:  tmeginatttm  ti  llw 
higher  power  ol  cnmblniDg  elenMPt*  bat* 
new,  conalatent.  and  eleralcd  eraaUoca 
Itatntion  girea  na  a  picture  plaaalBa  trotB 
ita  probability  and  t£e  accnncj  of  IB  da- 

nndreamed  ol  before     The  worka  of  Otto* 


^^'^X 


...  .whllot 

I  llton  sicmpUfy  tb< 


nta.  fkr,  fat,  f|U:       mi.  met.  btr,       pine,  pin; 


ravsimous 


iNTBBnaAnoK 


%>u>D. 


•loOBltiitlon. 
Kit  (lu-van'ilu 


»llttT»«ii-«nt'l¥).a.  irr.invmti/.la- 
Mn.  Sh  Imvikt]  Abis  lo  inTant: 
•laick  ■(  oontriTUKS;  raadf  at  aipwllaiH: 
u.  an  tewdf  iH  hflul  or  coaliu-  '  H«  lud 
Ul  inHTUw  bntn. '  Bal^gk. 
IiiT«BtlT«]y  (Innnl'H-l]),  adt,     t^  ttu 


.    |L  I    Out  wbo  In- 


iBTsntoilaKln-Tad-te'rl-al).  a.  Otorptt' 
lahilni  to  ui  iDTenloTT. 

InmiibTUU  (in  Tsn  lyd-ii  n:^  odi    in 

lBTCnMlT(ln'TBn'lu-rl),iL  JLinmfaniim, 
a UH. iDTratoTT, (nnn inivnia.  Bmlavmrj 
A  Uit  oonUlninc  ■  B^h  deierlpllDn^  to- 
■Mb*r  wtth  Um  nlan.or  K»di  ud  chiltela. 
Dudfl  on  raiiou  OHaaloDi^  m  on  the  ule  of 
■■MMUtniiifBrolmoTablealor  pecDnlarr  ood- 
«U«nitlMU.  ilifMH  el  apanna,  Ac. ;  bcnci 
uy  catalo]{i»  of  inormbla.  am  the  goodi 


Channof  plioeit 

ic«  at  tlM  otW.  (i 


lln-.( 


i-Co-rIX  V  t  prvt  A I  p.  in- 
nHiiffryi]^.  (FnnD  the 
an  tittemorjot-,  to  main 


a  ItM,  catalogae.  < 

(ory  tha  (oodi  aad  aiUts  ol  tha  daceaaed. 

Tll>llll—t[l iiriiia].  II     lIoDalithat 

IKT«r(lD'T«r).  [Oaelii:,equlTala&tl(tCriiiili: 
■bar.  Bea  ABIA.  ]  IaL  a  conADBDca  of 
■Mat*,  ttttta  ot  tira  rlma.  or  of  a  rt-nr 
Mth  tha  aea.  Jnair  la  a  fn<|uanl  tltmant 
fai  plaoe-oama  la  Scotland ;  aa,  /iwanuaB. 
iMtnn),  /lUMTHUtdon.  liumait,  Inttr- 

ha>  HH]  Mod.  /iHC  r^^i^v. 

mvarlaimllltad*  (in-TeMdnU'i-ifldX  o. 

rs—a.  J-  „^  ,„^  HTMmiltdiifa.l  Wantol 
:  linprutiabilllT.  (Mmdf. 
in  (lii-T«i'inlD4'Aaa)v  n.  [L 
id  Danflinalkff,  ttrmimatioma. 

Kg  Mid,  the  dtoaaas  called  wornu. 

■mfna.  to  hare  wrtthlnit  palw,  to 

h'-nak'O'lAV m.  (^p..froiD 


AurriD.    BaelniaaT-l    Oppoall*  U 


II  nlatloD ;  inTnlad 
of  (bat  Hblob 


;  inTvrted ;  raclprocal :  oppoaed 
tpadtlcallf.  (a)  Id  tiot.  ba?lng  a 

lob  ii  luual     {b}  Id  iHf*.  oppo- 
iira  aztil  rtTact :  aalil  with  icfar- 
anca  to  anj  two  operatLrtni,  wblch.  wban 
both  pulnniwd  In  •uo.'aaaloD  opod  the  aaraa 

SiaoUtj.laaira  It  unaltered;  tbna,  labtiac- 
DD  It  uiixiM  to  addUioD :  diTlilon  U>  mul- 


mdUk.  (ba  tmUo  of  tb«  rrciprocala  of  two 
IllvanMl7<lD-ienai),  adn     In  an  InTarted 

....  .  inrmum.    8m'  IB- 

IT. )    The  act  of  Inverting  or  tha  Male  of 
H  Inrertad:  (n)  chautn  of  order,  ao  that 

T...  > -^  j^  j^,  j,^  l^j,    J 

3l  tba  natural  order  of 


proporttun  ai  a 


thaTaat 


plac*  otlbe  OtW.  (<)A  tuning  backward; 
a  oantrarj  mle  of  operation;  aa,  prohlama 
IB  gmmttrj  andartthmatlcaTeeflan  pntied 
bj  imtriiBn,  aa  dlrlalon  b*  mnlUpllcBUan. 
and  mnltlpllcallMi  br  dlririon.  (it)  In 
pnwa.  a  changa  of  tba  nuund  order  of 
worda;  a^  'of  all  vleea,  Impnrltj  lioneof 
tba  moat  datnCabie,'  inttaad  ol  'ImparUT 
la  on*  ot  Uia  nvoal  deteitabla  of  all  Ticea' 
(t)  In  i*il  a  mode  of  amlDB  bf  iiFhlEh  Iba 
apaaker  trlaa  lo  ahow  that  tin  wnunanU 
adduced  bj  an  opponeitt  tell  agduat  hla 
»uae  and  an  tatoarabla  to  tba  apeaker'i, 
(/)  In  mutie,  the  cbange  of  poaltlDD  either 
of  a  •uhject.  an  iDtertal.  or  >  chord,  (g)  In 
math,  a  chanjEe  In  Iba  order  of  the  termi 
of  a  proportion,  ao  tbat  the  eecond  takea 
the  place  of  thp  flrat,  and  the  fonrtb  of 
the  ttdrd,  thui.  If  a;«::e:if;  than,  bv  In- 
icraloD  b:a::d:t.  (A)  In  ikd'.  the  tufdlng 
bach  ol  itrata  upon  UienuelTei,  aa  bj  np- 
beaTBl.  In  Hch  a  war  Uiat  tba  order  of  auc- 
ceaaloD  appean  reTened.  H)  Milii  a  move- 

Clea.lD  line  l>  Interted,  tbe  light  being  on 
left,  tbe  left  on  the  right,  and  ao  un. 
DlWrtdB-Krt^ii.t  [L  iiiwrto,  to  tain  In, 


(b)  In  THuHe,  to  change  the  order  of,  aa'  tha 
note*  wblcb  form  a  chord,  or  the  parU 

to  torn  Into  anoUiar  channel ;  Id  derote  to 

aDotber  pnrpoae;  lo  embeule. 

Invert  (In'Ttrt).  n.  In  arc*,  an  Interted 
arcb.    See  under  InvxaTsn. 

Inwtaat  (In.Tirt'ant;^  p.  and  a.  In  jlir. 
lee  ixvIKTIP.  (a^ 

IHTartelml  (ln->«r'U-brai:k  a.  [Frelli  in, 
lut,  and  atrtiWl.)  Deatltnte  ol  a  verlebnl 
colunin.  a>  lorae  anlmali;  inTeitabrale. 

IIiTSTtsbnta(ln-T«r'ti-hri"ta),n.pl.  One 
ol  the  two  great  dlviaiona  of  Iha  animal 
kiDgdura— tbe  olIUT  being  the  V'eitebnla— 
Including  all  anlmali  deatltnte  ol  Tertcbnt 
or  a  backbone.  It  coraprlaca  Ave  of  tha  alx 
aub-klngdoma  Into  which  ai^imalf  have  been 
divided  In  accordance  with  the' 


larartalirata,  InTBrtatiratMl  (I 
■■-■■  - -*— "hiit-edl,  a.     •■^— 


lB¥ert«te«M(ln-Tti'M-hrat),n.  An  an  I: 

Inv«rE«d  {In-Ttrfed ).  p.  and  a.  Tor 
to  a  contnJr  dlRcUon;  tuniad  npilde  do 
changed  In  ordrr.    tai  In 

-"iisl!!"^ 

podlcdlnctfo  . . 
aomeotherUilnK.aiuiaiiT  e.kIc 
aeeda  {r)  In  woi.  Ijdng  virbi 
apparently  in  Inverse  or 
reveiae  order,  labeda  and  atnta* 
been  upheaved  and  folded  bac 
other  by  tbe  Inbnalon  of  IgneoD 

tradoi  below  the  aila  or  apilngin 
ot  abicb  tbenfon  tbe  loweit  it 


greater  extent  of  mat»et,  a>  In  plan  and 

tnnnedlr  (lu-virfad-U),  ada.  In  a  aon- 
tniy  or  revened  order. 

tnTHtlUe  (bi  vtrt'l  blX  a  Capable  of 
being  Inverted. 

IllTSTUblet  (la-v»ifl-bl>,  o.  [PieniuLnot, 
and  entd.  la  turn.  1  Incapable  ot  baldg 
turned;  biRexlble.    'jUlndoiataand  isBrt- 

InrsM  (tn-veit),  v.t.    (L.  ineaifis-A^  and 
valiB.  to  clothe.  ]    L  To  pat  garmenta  oa ; 
""""    * ""  iixay :  uaually  fol- 


1  To  dolba,  aa  wltti  offloa  a  autborlta;  lo 
place  In  pomeaalon  of  an  office,  mik,  or 
dignity;  toadotn:  to  grace;  to  bedeck;  la, 
tonivjl  a  penonwUb  acirll  office,  or  wUh 
ecclealaatlcal  dlcnlty.  'Thoae  who  an 
Dbilak  autl     


5.  To  lay  out,  ai  money  or  capital.  In  Mn 
purchaae  ol  aome  qiedaa  of  property,  m- 
alty  of  a  pernanetit  natare;  to  veat;  aa, 


t  la  alwaya  to 
;   lo  clothe  I 


tnnded  or  bank  abxft; 
'      In  tbli  mn- 


■e.f ).  1 


'lU  ftiwiKml  il 


InTMtluitl  (in-natl-ei 

InHiflenfij,  ppr.  of  ^ 

Covering:  ciDiblng 

Voddiaanf. 

USKbls  (in-venV-ga-tal).  a.  Capafata 
Ing  Inveitlgated  or  ieanbad  out:  dii- 
able  by  rational  aearcb  or  dlKiaiiltlan. 


^^"V!^^^ 


I  (in-vea'tl«a-blX  a.    jL.l.  * 


;bi-Tee'tl-sit),  >.!.  pnt  A  jv. 
{rata;  ppr.  imtttipaltnii.  [L.  nm- 
itfraf^futn— in,  and  rem^jo,  to  follow 


with  care  and  accutacy;  to  And  ont  by  care- 
ful reiearch  or  ciamlnatlon ;  aa,  lo  ninMi- 
jnte  tbe  powen  and  ftircoa  ot  nature;  *o 
inKitviiCi  tbecanieaolnatnra]  plienomena; 
to  inttitigaU  the  prlndplea  ot  moral  dnV; 
to  innit^U  tbe  conduct  of  an  agent,  or 


IinBrtlntliUl(!n-vea'tl-Bi">hon},n.  [LM- 
KjCunfu,  inHuKoattimu.  fiom  imitiage 
See  iMVEsTiaATi.]  Tbe  act  of  Inveatlgat- 
big:  Iba  proccM  of  inqnlrlnginloor  follow- 
Ing  up;reMari:h;  Inquiry:  at.  tbe  iiatttiga- 
torn  of  tbe  phlloaopher  — '  •>■ ■•.— - 


the  Oir«(«o(. 
It,  and  the  din 


learch.  tciutlny.  P 


J  of  tha  Judge,  tbe 

tut  •    il.BQl  "^JJf  ■ 
Inqnlry,    taiqnlaltlan, 
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Invwtlgatlye  (in-yes'ti-g&t-iv),  a.  Oiyen  to 
investigation;  cnrioos  and  deliberate  in  re- 
■earches. 

When  money  was  in  his  pocket,  he  was  more  deli- 
bermtc  and  investigative.  P«gg«- 

Dlvestlgatorfln-ves'ti-git-ArXn.  [L.)  One 
who  investigates  or  searches  diligently  into 
a  subject  'An  inveitxgatar  of  truth.' 
WhaUvu. 

Inyestifiire  (in-vesf i-tOr),  n.  [Fr.  See  In- 
vest.] 1.  The  act  of  investing;  the  act  of 
giving  possession ;  the  right  oi  giving  pos- 
session of  any  manor,  office,  honour,  or 

benefice. 

The  inant  of  land  or  a  feud  was  perfected  bj  the 
ceremony  of  corporal  investiture  or  open  delivery  of 
possession.  Blackstmt*. 

He  bad  refused  to  yield  up  to  the  pope  the  ittvesti- 
ture  of  bishops.  RaUigh. 

2.  That  which  invests  or  clothes;  invest- 
ment; clothing;  covering. 

While  we  yet  have  on 
Our  in^>ss  investiture  of  mortal  weeds.  Trench. 

Let  him  so  watt  until  the  brii^ht  investiture  and 
sweet  warmth  of  the  sunset  are  withdrawn  from  the 
waters.  Ruskin. 

Inyesttye  (in-vesfiv),  a.  Clothing;  encir- 
cling.   '  Investive  smoke.'    Mir.  for  Mag». 

UlYeitinent  (in-vesf  ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
investing:  (a)  the  act  of  surrounding,  block- 
ing up,  or  bMieging  by  an  armed  force. 

The  capitulation  was  signed  bv  the  commander  of 
the  fort  within  six  days  atter  its  investment. 

Marshall. 

Q)  The  laying  out  of  money  in  the  purchase 
of  some  species  of  property. 

Before  the  investment  could  be  made,  a  change  of 
the  marlcet  might  render  it  ineligible.     Hamilton. 

2.  That  in  which  money  is  invested;  as,  land 
is  the  safest  invettment—^.y  That  which  in- 
vests or  clothes;  clothes;  dress;  habit;  vest- 
ment '  Whose  white  invcitmtntB  figure  in- 
nocence.'   ShcUe. 

Ibvestor  Hn-vesf  dr),  n.  One  who  invests  or 
makes  an  investment. 
Inyestaret  (in-vest'OrX  n.    Investment 
Investuret  (in-vest'Hr),  v.t    1.  To  put  into 
possession  of  an  office. 

He  hath  already  investured  him  in  the  dukedom 
of  Prussia.  Ascham. 

2.  To  clothe.  'Our  monks  invettured  in 
their  copes.'    FuUer. 

Inveteracy  (in-ve'tdr-a-siX  n.  The  state  of 
being  inveterate ;  the  state*  of  being  firmly 
established ;  long  continuance;  the  state  of 
being  ingrained  in  one's  nature;  finnness 
or  deep-rooted  obstinacy  of  any  quality  or 
state  acquired  by  time ;  as,  the  inveteracy 
of  custom  and  habit;  the  inveteraqf  of  pre- 
judice, of  error,  of  any  evil  habit,  or  of  a 
disease.  'The  inveteracy  of  the  people's 
prejudicea'    Additon. 

mveterate  (in-ve'tftr-it),  a.  [L.  invetera- 
fiM,  pp.  of  invetero,  to  render  old— in,  and 
vetut,  veteris.  old.  See  Vetbram.]  1.  f  Old; 
long  established. 

It  is  an  inveterate  and  received  opinion.      Bacon. 

2.  Firmly  established  by  long  continuance; 
deep-rooted;  obstinate;  as,  an  inveterate  dis- 
ease; an  inveterate  abuse.  'A  long  inveterate 
course  and  custom  of  sinning.  SotUh.— 
S.  Confirmed  in  any  habit;  having  habits 
fixed  by  long  continuance:  applied  to  per- 
sons; as,  an  inveterate  smoker.— 4.  Malig- 
nant; virulent  '  Terms  the  most  aggravat- 
ing and  inveterate.'  U.  Brooke. 
Inyeterate  (in-ve't6r-&t),  v.t,  [L.  invetero^ 
inveteratam^  to  render  old.  See  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  fix  and  settle  by  long  continu- 
ance.   [Bare.] 

An  ancient  tacit  expectation,  which  had  by  tradi- 
tion been  infused  and  invetermted  into  men's  minds. 

biveterately  (in-ve't^r-it-liX  adv.  In  an 
inveterate  manner;  with  obstinacy;  viru- 
lently. 

Ibyeterateness  (in-ve't^r-it-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  inveterate ;  ob- 
stinacy confirmed  bv  time;  inveteracy;  as, 
the  inveterateneu  of  a  mischief.  'The  in- 
veterateneu  of  his  malice. ' 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

myeteratlon  (in-ve't«r- 

i'^shon),  n.  [L.  invetera- 
tio,  inveterationie^  from 
invetero.  See  INVETER- 
ATE. ]  The  act  of  harden- 
ing or  confirming  by  long 
continuance.    Bailey. 

Inyexed  (in-veksf),  pp. 
In  heraldry,  arched  or 
enarched. 

InvldiOUB  (in-vi'di-usl  a.  [L.  invidtbttM, 
from  invidta,  envy,  mvufiM.  envious,  from 
^video,  to  look  askance  at^  to  took  mallei- 


A  chief  invexed. 


ously  or  spitefully  at— in,  and  video,  to  see.] 
Lt  Envious;  malignant 

I  shall  open  to  them  the  interior  secrets  of  this 
mysterious  art  without  imposture  or  invidious  re- 
serve. Evelyn^ 

2.  t  To  be  envied;  enviable;  desirable. 

Such  a  person  appeareth  in  a  far  more  honourable 
and  inviaiout  state  than  any  prosperous  person. 

Barroto. 

8.  Likely  to  incur  or  bring  on  ill-wHl  or 
hatred ;  likely  to  provoke  envy. 

Agamemnon  found  it  an  invidious  affair  to  give 
the  preference  to  any  one  of  the  Grecian  heroes. 

Brocfne. 

InYldloiiBly  (in-vi'di-us-li),  etdv.  In  an  in- 
vidious manner. 

Xnyidloasness  (in-vi'di-us-nesX  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  invidious. 

Invli^Uance,  Inylgilancy  (in-vi'Ji-lans,  in- 
vi'Ji-ian-siX  n.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and  vigilance.} 
Want  of  vigilance;  neglect  of  watching. 

InYlgor  t  (in-vi'g6r),  v.t  To  invigorate;  to 
animate ;  to  encourage.    WaterJumm. 

InYlgorate  <{n-vi'gor-&t),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  in- 
vigorated; ppr.  invigorating.  [L.  in,  and 
vigoT,  strength.]  To  give  vigour  to;  to 
strengthen;  to  animate;  to  give  life  and 
energy  to. 

Christian  graces  and  virtues  they  cannot  be.  unless 
fed,  invigorated,  and  animated  by  universal  charity. 

Atterbury. 

InTiiroratlon  (in-vi'gor-&''Bhon),  n.  The  act 
of  invigorating  or  state  of  being  invigorated. 

I  find  in  myself  an  appetitive  facukv  which  is  al- 
ways in  the  very  height  of  activity  and  tnvigoration. 

Norris, 

InYllet  (in-vno,  v.t.    [Prefix  in,  and  vOe.] 

To  render  vile.    Daniel. 
Xnvlllai^  (in-vilO&Jd),  a.    Turned  into  a 

village.     W.  Browne. 
Xnyindbillty  (in-vin'si-bU1-ti),  n.   Same  as 

Invindhlefn/^. 

Thus  a  happy  victory  may  be  gained  over  invin- 
cibility  itself.  Barrew. 

Xnyindble  (In-vin'si-bl),  a.  [L.  invintihUi* 
—in,  not  and  vincibilu,  that  may  be  easily 
gidned,  from  virwo,  to  conquer.]  Incapable 
of  being  conquered  or  subdued ;  incapable 
of  being  overcome;  unconquerable;  Insuper- 
able ;  as,  an  invindlble  army.  '  That  invin- 
cible nation.'  JTnoUM.  'The  consequence 
of  invianc&jlU  error.'    Loeln. 

Inyinclbleness  (in-vin'si-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  invincible;  unconquerable- 
ness;  insuperableness. 

UlTinclUy  (in-vin'si-bliX  odv.  In  an  invin- 
cible manner;  unconquerably;  insuperably. 

Invlolabillly  (in-vi'6-hi-bU'l-ti),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  inviolable.  '  The 
invixAaJbiiity  of  church  property.'  J.  S.  Mill 

XnvlOlable  (in-vi'd-hi-blX  a.  [L  invioUUnlia 
— in,  not,  and  vtUabUie,  that  may  be  injured 
or  violated,  from  violo,  to  violate.]  L  Not 
to  be  profaned;  that  ought  not  to  be  in- 
jured, polluted,  or  treateawith  irreverence; 
as,  sacred  things  should  be  considered  in- 
violabU.  'This  phu:e  inviolabU.'  MUton. 
2.  Not  to  be  broken;  as,  an  inviolable  league, 
covenant,  agreement,  contract,  vow,  or  pro- 
mise. 'A  league  of  inviolable  amity. '  Hooker. 
8.  Not  to  be  injured  or  tarnished ;  as,  invio- 
lable chastity  or  honour.  — A.  Not  susceptible 
of  hurt  or  wound. 

The  inviolable  saints 
In  cubic  phalanx  firm  advanc'd  entire.       Milton. 

InvlolaUeness  (in-vfd-la-bl-nes),  n.  Invio- 
lability (which  see). 

mvlolaVly  (in-vi'o-la-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
violable manner;  without  profanation; 
without  breach  or  failure;  as,  a  sanctnarv 
invixAaJbly  sacred;  to  keep  a  promise  inxid- 
ably. 

InvlolaCF  (in-vl'6-la-si),  n.  The  state  of 
being  inviolate.    [Rare.] 

Invlfiate  (invi'6-lat).  a.  [L.  inviolatui- 
in,  not.  and  violatus,  pp.  of  violo,  to  injure, 
to  violate.]  Unhurt;  uninjured:  unpro- 
faned;  unpolluted;  unbroken.  'Tne invio- 
late sea.'     Tennyeon. 

But  let  inviolate  truth  be  always  dear 

To  thee.  Denham. 

InTlolate<l  (in-vl'O-l&t-edX  a.  Unprofaned; 
unbroken:  un violated.    Drayton. 

InvlOlately  (in-vr6-Ut-li  X  adv.  In  an  in- 
violate manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  violated; 
without  violation.    South. 

Ibvlolateness  (in-vl'd-lat-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  inviolate. 

UlTiolis  (in'vi-us),  a.  [L.  inviu*—in,  not, 
and  via,  way.]  Impassable;  untrodden, 
'/nviotw  ways.'    Huaibrae.    [Rare.] 

Invl0ll8ne88(in'vi-us-nesX  n.  State  of  being 
invious  or  impassable.    [Rare.  ] 

Inviousness  and  emptiness  .  .  .  where  all  is  dark 
and  unpassable.  as  perviousness  is  the  contrary. 

Dr.  It'ard  (tjio). 


lOTiimty  (in-vi-rfllti).  n.    [Preflbt  tn.  not, 
and  viraUy.]    Absence  of  manhood;  depar- 
ture from  manly  character. 
It  savours  of  effeminacy  and  womanish  invtrihf^. 


InvlBCate  (invislcitX  v.t  IL  invitco,  n 
vieeatum,  to  besmear  with  bird-lime— is 
and  viwmm,  the  mistletoe,  bird-lime  made 
from  its  berries,  whence  also  visehl]  Todanb 
or  entangle  with  glutinous  matter.    [Sara ) 

The  chameleon's  food  being  flies  it  hath  la  Ute 
tongue  a  mucous  and  slimy  extremity,  wbcrebr.  apoa 
a  sudden  emission,  it  invtscatesmad  eataagletK  f ' 
insects.  Sir  T.  Br^m 


InvlBOerate  (in-vis'6r-&t),  v.t  [L.  invitetro, 
inviaceratum,  to  put  into  the  entrails— m, 
into,  and  viseua,  pL  visoeni,  the  intemal 
organs  of  the  animal  bodv.)  To  root  or  im- 
plant in  the  interior  or  deeply.  'Inviae^r- 
ating  this  disposition  on  our  hearts, — to  knne 
one  another.     Mountague.    [Rare.] 

InTisedOn'^Izd),  a.    Invisible. 

The  diamond.— why.  'twas  beautiful  aad  hard. 
Whereto  his  invised  properties  did  tend. 


[The  meaning,  inR>ected,  tried.in  vettigatad, 

is  also  suggcited  by  some  commentatora  1 
InylsiUl]^  (in-vi'd-bU^i-tiX  n.    1.  The 

state  of  being  invisible;  imperceptfbleneaa 

to  the  sight  — 2.  That  which  is  tnviaihle. 

'  Atoms  and  invitibilitiee. '    Landor. 
InylsiUe  (In-vi'zi-bl).  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 

viffibfe.]    incapable  of  being  sem;  imp^- 

ceptlble  by  the  sight 

To  us  invisible,  or  dinJy  seen 
In  these  thy  lowett  works 


—InvieSble  green,  a  shade  of  ereen  ao  dark 
as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable  from  black. 

Inylsible  (in-vi'zl-blX  n.  L  A  Rosicmciaii. 
because  not  daring  publicly  to  declare  him- 
self.—2.  A  heretic  of  the  sixtemth  century, 
who  denied  the  visibilitv  of  the  Church. 

InylsibleneM  (in-vi'd-bl-nesX  n.  The  state 
of  beins  invisible:  invisibility. 

Inylsibbr  (In-vi'zl-bli),  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
escape  the  sight;  imperceptibly  to  the  eye 

Invlnoil  (in-vl'shon).  n.  [Prefix  in,  not  and 
viMonl  Want  of  vision,  or  the  power  of 
seeing.    [Rare.] 

Invitation  (In-vit-rshon),  n.  [L.  inrieotib, 
invitationit,  from  invito,  imviiatum^  to  In- 
vite.] 1.  The  act  of  inviting:  solidtatioii; 
the  requesting  of  a  person's  company  as  to 
an  entertainment,  on  a  visit,  or  the  uk& 

That  other  answer'd  with  a  lowly  look. 

And  soon  the  gracious  invitation  took.    Dryden, 

.2.  Allurement;  enticement 

She  gives  the  leer  of  invitation.  SJkmh. 

Invltatory  (In-vf  f  a-to-riX  a.  Using  or  eao- 
taining  invitations.  'The  'Venite,*  which 
is  also  called  the  invitotory  psalm' (the  zcv  > 
Hook. 

mvitatory  (in-vf  f  a-to-ri),  n.  In  the  it  Oath. 
Ch.  a  verse  or  anthem  sung  before  the  *  Ve> 
nite'  or  96th  Psalm,  and  repeated  in  part  or 
entirely  after  each  verse.  This  peaun  was 
itself  called  the  Invitatory  Pealm, 

Invite  (in-vItO,  v.t  pret  A  vp.  invited;  ppr. 
itiviting.  [L.  invito,  to  invite.]  1.  To  aak; 
to  request;  to  bid;  to  summon;  eapecialbr. 
to  ask  to  an  entertainment  or  visit ;  aa,  to 
invite  one  to  dinner  or  to  a  wedding. 

When  much  company  is  invited,  then  be  as  ipaiit 
as  possible  of  your  coals.  Sm%/t. 

2.  To  present  temptations  or  allurements  to; 

to  allure :  to  attract ;  to  tempt  to  come ;  to 

induce  by  pleasure  or  hope.    'To 

and  invUe  the  unwary  sense.'    Milton. 

Shady  groves,  that  easy  sleep  invite. 

The  people  should  be  in  a  situatioa  net  to 
hostilities.  Federuiut.  y^ 

—Call,  InvUe.Convoke,  SumfHon.  See  onder 
Call.— Syh.  To  solicit,  bid,  call,  inmmon. 
allure,  attract  entice. 

Invite  (invirx  v.tl  To  give  invitation;  to 
persuade. 

Come.  Myrrha,  let  us  on  to  the  Euphrates; 

The  hour  invites,  the  galley  is  prepared,    ^mtm. 

Invite  (hi-virx  n.  An  hiviUtion.  [Oented 
slang.] 

I  have  Just  got  an  ittvite  from  the  KeaiBey^ 

Invltementt  (In-vIfmentX  «>  Act  o<  in- 
viting: invitaUon. 

Nor  would  I  wish  any  invOementotmattt  or  i 


Invlter  (in-vfr«r),  n.    One  who  iovi 
mvltlng  (in-vlf  ingX  P-  and  a. 

tempting;  attractive;  as,  an  invitimf  anaae- 

ment  or  prospect 
Nothing  Is  so  easy  and  invHing  as  tba  rttcn  ot 

abuse  ana  sarcasoa.  /m^. 

Inviting  tOn-vft'ingXn.    InviUtion. 

I  He  hath  sent  me  an  earnest  invMng 


Fite.  fur.  fat.  fall;       m6.  met,  hAr;       pine,  pin;   .  ndte,  not,  miivc;       tfibe.  tub.  b^U;       oU,  pound:       ii,  8c.  abicne;     f,  8c  f#y. 
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UlTltlllcly  (in-vUlnff-UX  adv.  In  an  Invtt- 
ing  manaw;  in  luch  a  manner  at  to  invite 
or  allure;  attractirely. 

If  he  can  but  drees  up  a  tenptatieo  to  look  in- 
vtttmr(3r,  the  buitiicM  b  done.  M*rt. 

lllTltlllfneM  (In-vlfing-nea),  n.  The  onap 
lity  of  being  invitinc ;  attractiveneaa    Jer, 

UirltMaMlb (in.vi'tri-n-abl). o.  [PreAx in, 
not.  and  vitr^labk,  from  vttri/y.]  Incap- 
able of  being  vitrified  or  converted  into 
glaaa. 

blTOCate  (ln'v6-kAtX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  inpo- 
eated;  ppr.  invoeatvng.  VL  invoco,  mvocat- 
itm— in,  and  eoeo,  to  can,  eoor,  voice.)  To 
invoke;  to  call  on  in  supplication;  to  im- 
plore; to  addreaa  in  prayer. 

If  Dagon  be  thy  fod. 
Go  to  his  temple.  invMrnle  his  aid.       MiHtn, 

ItaTOOatlon  (ln-v6-ki'ahon).  n.  ( L  invocation 
imvooaUoniM,  from  intoeo,  to  oaU  upon.  Bee 
IHYOOATI.]  1.  The  act  of  Invoking  or  ad- 
dreMlng  in  praYer.  '  Invocation  of  the  name 
of  God?  Hooker.  —  2.  The  form  or  act  of 
calling  for  the  assittance  or  pretence  of  any 
being,  particularly  of  tome  divinity;  as,  the 
invocation  of  the  Mutetw 

The  whole  poem  i«  a  prayer  to  Fortune,  and  the 
inv0t»ti»M  b  divided  between  the  two  deiiteft. 

Z.  In  law,  a  Judicial  call,  demand,  or  order; 
at,  the  invociUion  of  papert  or  evidence  into 
a  court  —Invocation  oS  tainlU,  in  the  Churth 
cf  Bomc,  the  act  or  form  of  addretting  the 
taints  that  are  in  heaven,  in  prayer,  suppli- 
catinf  that  they  would  intercede  with  <iod 
and  obtain  those  things  of  which  the  tup- 
plicator  standt  in  need  or  which  he  detirea 

UlTOOatory  (in'v6-k&t-o-ri),  a.  Making  in- 
vocation: Id  voicing. 

ItaTOloe  (inVoit),  n.  (Fr.  envois,  thingt  tent, 
goodt  forwarded,  pL  of  envoi,  a  tending,  a 
thing  sent,  from  envoyer,  to  tend,  It  invert 
— L.  m,  and  via,  a  road,  a  Joumev.  ]  In  com. 
a  written  account  of  the  particulart  of  mer- 
chandite  thipped  or  tent  to  a  purchater, 
contignee.  factor.  Ac,  with  the  value  or 
pricet  and  charget  annexed. 

Imroioe  (in-voir).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  invoiced; 
ppr.  invoicit^.  To  write  or  enter  in  an  in- 
voice 

Goods,  wares,  and  merdiandise  imported  from 
Nocway,  and  tHV0icmi  in  the  current  dollar  of  Nor- 
way. iiadis0M. 

blTOln  (In-vOk^  vX  pret  A  pp.  invoked; 
ppr.  invoking.  [See  ImroCATB.)  1.  To  ad- 
drett  in  prayer;  to  call  on  for  aisiitance  and 
protection;  as.  to  ineolat  the  Supreme  Being; 
poets  invoke  the  Muses  for  atuttanoe. 

Tittt  wlUch  we  dare  imvtMt  to  bleta; 
Our  dearest  faith;  our  ghastliest  doubt; 
He,  They.  One.  AU.  T*Mnys9H. 

1  To  call  for  tolemnly  or  with  eamettnest; 
aib  to  invoke  the  aid  of  government— 8.  To 
order;  to  call  Judicially;  at,  to  invoke  depo- 
titiont  or  evidence  into  a  court 

blTOhloal  (in-vo'lfl-telX  n.  (Dim.  of  invo- 
lucre, involuervm;  Fr.  involuceUe.l  In  6ot 
the  teoondary  involucrum  or  amall  bracts 
aurrotmding  one  of  the  umbellulet  of  an 
nmbelliferout  flower,  or  the  florett  of  a 
capitulum.    See  cut  under  In volucrk. 

InTOlaoellate  (invd-ia'telUtX  a.  Sur- 
rounded wiUi  involucela 

biTOlaoeUimi  (hi'v6-lfi-tenumX  n.  Same 
aa  InvolueeL 

blTOlUCnd  (in-v6-lA1cra]),  a.  Pertaining  to 
an  involucrum,  or  having  an  Involucrum. 

iBTOliiorate,  Inyolaerated  (fn-vdiancrit. 
in-vd-ldlurit-ed).  a.  Involucred  (which  teeX 

InTOlU0rt(ln-v6-iaic^X^  (L.,  from  involve, 
to  roll  round,  to  wrap  up— in,  and  vUvo,  to 


Hemlock  Plant    a,  InTolucre.    ##,  Involacdt. 

roll.)  1.  In  6ot  any  collection  of  bractt 
ronnid  a  cliuter  of  flowera  In  ttmbelliferoiu 
plants  it  contittt  of  teparate  narrow  bracts 
placed  in  a  tingle  whorl:  in  manycoropotlte 
plantt  thete  oigant  are  Imbricated  in  teve- 


ral  rowt.  The  tame  name  it  alto  given  to 
the  tuperiucimnbent  covering  of  the  tori  of 
femti— 2.  In  antU.  a  membrane  which  tur- 
roundt  or  inoloaea  a  part,  at  the  pericar- 
dium. 

InT0hiered(in-v6-lft1cArdXa.  In  M.  having 
an  involucre,  at  umhelt,  &c. 

Inyolueret  (in-v6-16^retx  n.  An  involucel 
(which  kee> 

mvoluonim  (in-vd-liinmunX  n.  Same  at 
Involucre. 

XnvOllUltarlly  (In-volun-ta-ri-liX  adv.  In 
an  involuntary  manner;  not  prompted  by 
the  will;  not  by  choice;  not  tpontaneoutly; 
againtt  one't  wllL 

rnTftlimtarlmwi  (in-vo'lun-ta-ri-neaX  n. 
The  quality  of  being  involuntary;  want  of 
choice  or  will 

Xnyoluntary  (in-vo'lnn-ta-riX  a.  [Prefix 
in.  not,  and  voluntary.]  Not  voluntary: 
(a)  not  able  to  act  according  to  will  or 
choice;  unwilling. 

The  gath'ring  number,  as  it  moves  akmc. 
Involves  a  vnst  ifnmiunlmry  throng.  Pa^, 

Q>)  Independent  of  will  or  choice ;  at,  the 
motion  of  tlie  hetrtand  arteriet  it  involun- 
tary, (c)  Not  proceeding  from  choice;  not 
done  willingly;  opposed  to  the  will;  at,  a 
tlave  and  a  connuered  nation  yield  an  invol- 
utUary  submission  to  a  master. 
InTOlate  (in'vd-IfitX  n-  [See  the  adjective.] 
In  gectn.  the  curve  traced  by  any  point  of  a 
flexible  and  inextensible  string  when  the 
latter  is  unwrapped,  imder  tension,  from  a 
given  curve;  or,  in  other  words,  the  locus 
of  a  point  in  a  right  line  which  rolls,  without 
sliding,  over  a  given  curve.  The  curve  by 
unwrapping  which  a  series  of  involutes  it 
obtained  is  said  to  be  ttieir  common  evolute, 
and  any  two  Involutes  of  a  curve  constitute 
a  pair  of  parallel  curves,  their  correspond- 
ing tangents  being  parallel,  and  their  corre- 
sponding points,  lituated  on  the  tame  nor- 
mal, being  equinittant 

Inyolute,  Ibyoluted  (in'vo-iat,  in'v6-iQt- 

edX  a.  [L  involutue,  pp.  of  invclvo.  See 
IKVOLVB.]  1.  In  hot  rolled  inward  from  the 
edget:  taid  of  leavet  in  vernation,  or  of  the 
petalt  of  flowers  in  ettivatlon.— 2.  In  tool 
turned  inwardt  at  the  margin,  at  the  exte- 
rior lip  in  all  the  Cypre»«:  taid  of  the  theUt 
of  molltuict. 

IbTOlutlna  (in-voVfi-tf'na),  n.  [See  Invo- 
lute. 1  A  fossil  genus  of  Foraminifera,  of 
the  family  Utuolidie,  from  the  lias:  to 
named  from  the  manner  in  which  the  tube- 
like orsanitm  it  coiled  upon  Ittelf. 

InTOluilini  (in-vMb'thon),  n.  [L.  tneo- 
luiio,  involutionie,  from  xnvolvo.  See  IM- 
voLVB.]  1.  The  action  of  involving  or  In- 
folding.—2.  The  ttate  of  being  entangled  or 
involved;  complication. 

AD  things  are  mimed  and  causes  blended  by  mutual 
iHV0tHti»Ht.  GlanvUU. 

8.t  That  which  is  wrapped  or  folded  aroimd 
anything;  an  envelope.  '  The  invclutian  or 
membranout  covering.'    Sir  T.  Browne.— 

4.  In  grarn.  the  Intertion  of  one  or  more 
dautet  or  membera  of  a  tentence  between 
the  agent  or  subject  and  the  verb;  a  third 
Intervening  member  within  a  second,  Ac ; 
as,  habiUuu  falsehood,  if  we  mayjudge/rom 
«arperi0ne0,  infers  absolute  depravitv.— 6.  In 
antk.  and  alg.  the  raising  of  a  ananCity  from 
its  root  to  any  power  assignea;  the  multi- 
plication of  a  quantity  into  itself  a  given 
number  of  times;  thus,  2xSx2=&    Here 

&the  third  power  of  2.  is  found  by  involu- 
on,  or  multiplyiug  the  number  into  itself, 
and  the  product  by  the  same  number.  See 
EvoLunoH.  4— «.  In pathoL  the  resorption 
which  organs  undergo  after  enlargement; 
as,  the  involution  of  the  uterus,  which  it 
thut  rettored  to  itt  normal  tize  after  preg- 
nancy. 

InyolTa  (in-volvT.  v.t  pret  A  pp.  involved: 
ppr.  involving.  [L.  involve— %9i,  into,  and 
vUvo,  to  roll;  cog.  E  well,  n.,  and  waUow.] 
1.  To  roll  up;  to  entwine;  to  twine. 

Some  of  serpent  Idnd. 
Wondrous  In  length  and  corpulence,  itrvhtttl 
Their  naky  folds.  Milt^. 

1  To  envelop  in  anything  which  exittt  on 
all  tidet;  to  cover  with  surrounding  matter; 
at,  to  involve  In  daricnett  or  obtcurity.— 

5.  To  include  by  rational  or  logical  con- 
ttructlon;  to  imply;  to  comprite,  at  a  logi- 
cal oontequence. 

We  cannot  demonstrate  the«e  things  so  ««  fn  show 
that  the  contrary  nccessanJy  tftvoivts  a  contra<iic- 
tioo.  TUUU«n. 

4.  To  connect  by  way  of  natural  conte- 
qnence. 

He  knows 
His  end  with  mine  ittv0fv«d.  Miit0n. 


6.  To  take  in;  to  catch;  to  conjoin. 

The  gath'ring  number,  as  it  moves  along, 
Iitvolvu  a  vast  involuntary  throng.  Pt^. 

fl.  To  entangle;  to  implicate;  as,  let  not  our 
enemy  involve  the  nation  in  war,  nor  our 
imprudence  involve  ut  in  diflUculty;  extra- 
vagance often  invo<tw«  men  In  debt  and  dlt- 
treta  —7.  To  give  a  complicated  or  intricate 
ttructure  to. 

Florid,  witty,  or  invplvtd  discourses.        Locke. 

8.  To  blend;  to  mingle  confusedly.  '  Earth 
with  hell  to  mingle  and  involve. '    MUtcn.— 

9.  In  arith,  and  alg.  to  raise  to  any  assigned 
power;  to  multiply,  as  a  quantity,  Into  ittelf 
a  siven  numl>er  of  timet;  ti,  a  quantity  in- 
volved  to  the  third  or  fourth  power.— /n- 
vdve.  Implicate,  Entangle.    See  under  IM- 

PLICATK. 

XnyolTedneis  (in-volVed-nesX  n.  State  of 
being  involved.  'The  invdvedneee  of  all 
men  in  the  guilt  of  swearing.'    Boyle. 

InyolTement  (in-volv'ment).  n.  Act  of  in- 
volving; state  of  l>eing  involved;  entangle- 
mentk  at  in  debtt. 

&iyillgart(ln-vul'gllrXv.  (.  [Prefix  tn,  intent. , 
and  tm^r.)  To  caute  to  become  or  appear 
vulgar.  *  Opened  and  intulgared  mysteriet. ' 
Daniel 

Invulgar  (in-vul'glirX  a.  [Prefix  in.  not,  and 
vulgar.]    Not  vulgar;  elegant;  refined. 

Judged  the  sad  parents  tliis  lost  infant  owed. 
Were  as  immlgar  as  their  fruit  was  fair.  Drayton. 

Invulnerability  (in-vurn^r-abU'l-U).  n. 

The  quality  or  ttate  of  being  invulneralilft 
InyuilieraDle  (ln-vul'n«r-ablX  a.    [Prefix 

in,  not  and  vulnerable.]   1.  Not  vulnerable; 

incapable  of  being  wounded  or  of  receiving 

injury. 

Neither  vainly  hope 
To  be  itnmhitrabtt  in  those  bright  arms.    Milton. 

2.  Unattailable,  at  an  argument ;  able  to  reply 
to  all  aigumentt ;  proof  againtt  conviction, 
at  a  perton. 

InTulnerableness  (invul'n^r-ablnesX  n. 
Invulnerability  (which  seeX 

InynlneraVly  (In-vul'n^r-a-blix  adv.  In  an 
invulnerable  manner;  so  as  to  be  secure 
from  injurv;  unassailably. 

mvulnerala  (in-vurn«r-fttX  a.  (L  intrt<i- 
nero<tu — in,  not^  and  vulneratue,  pp.  of 
vulnero,  to  wound,  from  vfUnue,  wUneria,  a 
wound.]  That  Isnot  or  cannot  be,  woimded; 
unhurt;  invulnerable. 

Inwall  (in-w|^10,  v.t  To  inclose  or  fortify 
with  a  wall 

Inward  (In'wArdX  a.  [A.  Sax.  inneweard— 
inne,  from  prep,  in,  and  sufllx  -irard.  1  1.  In- 
temal;  interior;  placed  or  being  within;  as, 
ittiMWtf  parts.— 2.  In  or  connected  with  the 
mind,  soul,  or  feelings.     'An  inirard  and 

Spiritual  grace.'  CaiaPraytfr.— 8.  Intimate; 
omestic;  familiar. 

Who  knows  the  lord  protector^  mind  herein? 
Who  is  most  inward  m\i\\  the  noble  duke  T      Skmk. 

Inward  (In'w^rdX  adv.  1.  Toward  the  inside ; 
toward  the  centre  or  interior— 2.  Into  the 
mind  or  thoughts. 

Celestial  Light,  shine  inwarti.  JLtHtom. 

biward  (In'w^rdX  n.    1. 1  An  Intimate 

Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his.    A  shy  fellow  was  the 
duke.  SkaJt. 

2.  The  inside;  part  within;  especially,  In  the 
plural,  the  inner  parts  of  an  animal ;  the 
bowels;  the  viscera. 

Wherefore  breaks  that  sigh 
From  the  inward  of  thee  T  SkaJt. 

8.t  pi.  Mental  endowments;  Intellectual 
parts;  ingenuity;  geniua  'Good,  wise  itt- 
wards.'    OMpman. 

Inwardly  (in'w6rd-U),  adv.  In  an  inward 
manner:  (a)  in  the  inner  parts;  internally. 

Let  Benedick,  like  covered  fire. 
Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwarttty.    Skak. 

(b)lTk  the  heart;  privttelj^  secretly;  as,  he 
vnu)ardly  repines,  (e)  Toward  the  centre; 
as.  to  curve  intMxraiy.  (d)t  Intimately; 
thoroughly.  '  I  shall  desire  to  know  him 
more  inwardly.*  Beau,  d:  FL 
blwardneM  (In'w^rd-nesX  n.  l.  The  state 
of  being  inward  or  internal— 2.  Intimacy; 
familiarity;  attachment 

You  know  my  inwardnrss  and  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  pnnce  and  Claudia       ShaJk. 

8.    Internal   state.      'The    iniiwrdnesf  of 
things.'    Dr.  H.  More.    [Rare.) 
Inwudl  (InVdrdt).  adv.    Inward ;  toward 
.  the  inside.    [The  adverbs  inveard  and  in- 
warde  are  used  indifferently.  1 
Inweara  (in-wSvO^  v.t  pret  inwove;  jm.  in- 
woven, ini0o«e:  ppr.  inweaving.    [Prefix  in, 
and  weave.]   To  weave  togetner;  to  inter- 
mix or  intertwine  by  weavug. 

Down  they  cast 
I     Their  crowns  inwove  with  amarant  and  gold.  MUton. 


eh.  eAain;     6h,  So.  lodk;     g.  ^;     J.  job;     h,  F^.  ion;     ng,  ting;     TO,  tAen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  trig;    wh,  loMg;    th,  aiuie.--See  KXT. 
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Tnwlieel(in-^bdlO>v.t.  [Prefix  m,  and  loAeei] 
To  encircle. 

Heaven's  pace  iHwhtttye  I 
And  an  good  dtoqghts  and  pgayers  dwell  about  ye ! 

Seam.  &'  Ft. 

Inwlbk  (In'wikX  n.  [Prefix  in,  and  Sc.  vrick, 
a  narrow  port  or  paasaffe.l  In  the  game  of 
curling,  a  station  in  which  the  atone  atops 
Tery  near  the  tee  after  paasing  through  a 
wick. 

Inwttf  (in'wit),  n.  Itfind;  nnderatandlng; 
conscience.     WieHife. 

Inwlth  (in' with i  prep.  Within.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.] 

Imrood  (in-wqdO,  V.  t  [Prefix  in,  and  toood.  ] 
To  hide  in  woods. 

He  got  out  of  the  river  and  inwoodfd  hkastH  to  as 
the  ladies  lost  the  markinf  his  sportfulness.   Sidney. 

Inwork  (in-wdrlO*  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  tntoorked 
or  inwrought;  ppr.  inworking.  [Prefix  in, 
and  wcrk.]    To  work  in  or  wittiin.    [Bare.] 

Inwork (in-w^rkO,  v.i.  To  work,  operate,  or 
exert  energy  wituin. 

Inwom  (in-wdmO,  p.  and  a.  [Prefix  in,  and 
worn,  pp.  of  wear.]  Worn  or  worked  into; 
inwrought.  *  Faultinesa  .  .  .  lona  since  in- 
wom into  the  very  essence  thereof'  MUUm. 

Inwove,  Inwoven  (in- w6v',  in-wdv'n).pp.  cf 

inweave. 

The  dusky  strand  of  Death  itrwffven  here 
With  dear  love's  tie.  Tennyson. 

Inwrap  (in-rapO^  v.  t  pret  &  pp.  inwrapped; 
ppr.  xnwrapping.  [Prefix  in,  and  torop.] 
1.  To  cover  oy  wrapping ;  to  involve ;  to  in- 
fold; as.  to  be  inwupped  in  smoke  or  in  a 
cloud;  to  inwrap  in  a  cloak.— 2.  To  involve 
in  dlfilculty  or  perplexity;  to  perplex. 

l^e  case  is  no  sooner  made  than  resolved*  if  it  be 
made  not  inwra/fied,  but  plainly  and  perspicuously. 

£ac0n. 

Inwrap  (in-rapO,  v.t  [Probably  for  inrap 
—in,  ana  rap,  to  seize  and  bear  away,  to 
transport  Comp.  rapt.]  To  transport; 
to  ravish.    Spelled  also  Enwrap. 

For  if  such  holy  song 
tmvra/  our  fancy  lon|^. 
Time  will  run  back  and  fetch  the  age  of  eol<L -^l^'^Atow. 

Inwreathe  (hi-rdTHOi,  «-<>  pret.  9l  pp.  in- 
wreathed;  ppr.  inwreathing.  [Prefix  in, 
and  wreathe]  To  surround  or  encompass, 
as  with  a  wreath,  or  with  something  in  the 
form  of  a  wreath. 

Resplendent  locks  t'mvrea/hed  with  beams.  MiUon. 

mwronght  (in-r^tO,  p.  and  a.  [Prefix  tn, 
and  wrought,  from  work.]  Wrought  or 
worked  in  or  among  other  things ;  adorned 
with  figures.  'Diaper'd  with  inwrot^ht 
flowers.     Tennyun. 

Jo  (I'd),  n.  pL  lOB(i'ds).  [L.]  An  exclama- 
tion of  Joy  or  triumph. 

lodal  Cio-daX),  n.  [From  iodine  and  tUeohol.  1 
^CsHLO.)  An  oleaginous  liquid  obtained 
from  the  action  of  alcohol  and  nitric  add 
on  iodine. 

lodate  (i'od-itX  n.  (See  lOBiKl.]  Any  com- 
pound of  iodic  acid  with  a  base.  The  iodates 
form  defiagrating  mixtures  with  combus- 
tible matters,  and  on  being  heated  to  low 
redness  oxygen  gas  is  disengaged,  and  a 
metallic  iodide  remains.  None  of  them 
have  been  found  native.  They  are  all  of 
very  sparing  solubility,  excepting  the  iodates 
of  the  alkaUea    See  lODio. 

Iodic  (i-od'ik),  a.  Containbig  iodine; 
as,  iodic  silver.  — iodic  acid  (IIIO3),  an 
acid  formed  by  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents  on  iodine  in  presence  of  water  or 
alkalies.  Iodic  acid  is  a  white  semi-trans- 
parent solid  substance,  which  is  inodorous, 
but  has  an  astringent  sour  taste.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  detonates  when  heated 
with  charcoal,  sugar,  and  sulphur.  Deoxid- 
izing agents  reduce  it  partly  to  hydriodic 
acid,  which  then  reacts  upon  the  remaining 
iodic  acid  to  form  iodine  and  water.  It 
combines  with  metallic  oxides,  forming 
salts,  which  are  termed  iodateg,  and  these, 
like  the  chlorates,  yield  oxygen  when 
heated,  and  an  iodide  remains. 

Iodide  (i'*>dld\  n.  A  binary  compound  of 
iodine,  with  elements  more  electro-positive 
than  itself;  thus,  iodide  of  sodium,  &c. 

Iodine  (Vod-ln  or  TodinX  n.  [Or.  iddie, 
resembling  a  violet  — ion,  a  Wolet,  and 
eidoe,  resemblance.]  Sjrm.  I.  At  wt  127. 
In  ehem.  a  peculiar  non-metallic  elementary 
solid  substance,  constituting  one  of  the 
group  of  halogens.  It  exists  in  the  water 
of  the  ocean  and  mineral  springs,  in  marine 
molluscous  animals,  and  in  sea-weeda.  from 
the  ashes  of  which  it  is  chiefly  procured. 
At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  Uie  atmo- 
sphere it  is  a  solid  crystalline  body.  Iodine 
imites   readily   with  chlorine,  potassium. 


Ac,  with  the  emission  of  light  and  great 
heat  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  elecM- 
dty,  and,  like  oxygen  and  chlorine,  ia  a 
negative  electric.  Like  chlorine,  it  destroya 
vegetable  colours,  but  with  less  energy. 
Its  colour  is  bluish  black  or  grayish  black, 
of  a  metallic  lustre.  It  ia  often  in  scales, 
reaembling  those  of  micaceona  iron  ore; 
aometimea  in  brilliant  rhomboidal  plates 
or  in  elongated  octahedrons.  The  specific 
navity  of  soUd  iodine  is  4-947.  At  225*  it 
fuses,  and  enters  into  ebullition  at  347*. 
Ita  vapour  is  of  an  exceedingly  rich  violet 
colour,  a  character  to  which  it  owea  the 
name  of  iodine.  This  vapour  is  remarkably 
dense,  its  specific  gravity  being  8782.  Iodine 
has  a  very  acrid  taste,  and  its  odour  resembles 
that  of  chlorine.  It  is  an  irritant  poison ;  but 
in  small  doses,  and  cautiously  administered, 
it  has  occasionally  been  of  great  service  in 
certain  forms  of  glandular  disease.  It  is 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  diss<4ves 
copiously  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  forming 
daric  brown  liquids.  It  possesses  strong 
powers  of  combination,  and  forms,  with 
the  pure  metals,  and  most  of  the  simple 
non-metallic  substances,  compounds  which 
are  termed  iodidee.  With  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  it  forms  iodic  acid;  combined  with 
hydrogen  it  forms  hydriodic  acid.  Starch  is 
a  characteristic  test  of  iodine,  forming  with 
it  a  compound  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  This 
test  is  so  delicate  that  a  solution  of  starch 
dropped  into  water  containing  less  than  a 
miluonth  part  of  iodine  is  tinged  blue  by  it 
The  great  consumption  of  iodine  is  in  medi- 
cine; it  is  emploved  in  its  pure  state,  and 
in  the  form  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

lodlm  (I'od-izm),  n.  In  pathol.  a  peculiar 
morbid  state  produced  by  the  use  of  iodine 

Iodise  (I'od-Iz),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  iodized;  ppr. 
iodizing.  L  In  med.  to  treat  with  io<une; 
to  impregnate  or  affect  with  iodine.— 2.  In 
photog.  to  prepare,  as  a  plate,  with  iodine. 

lodiser  Q'od-lz-ir),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
iodizes. 

Iodoform  O-od'd-formXnw  (CHI».)  A  com- 
pound analogous  to  chloroform,  produced  by 
the  action  of  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates 
on  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  or  ether,  and  also  on 
cane-sugar,  glucose,  gum,  dextrin,  and  other 
albuminous  substances. 

lolite  Q'o-Ut),  n.  [Or.  ion,  a  violet,  and  litkot, 
stone.]  A  siucate  of  magnesium,  aluminium, 
and  iron,  a  mineral  of  a  violet  blue  colour, 
with  a  shade  of  purple  or  black,  called  also 
Dichroite,  because  the  tints  along  the  two 
axes  are  unlike,  and  Cardierite.  It  occurs 
in  six-sided  riiombic  prisma.  Ita  varieties 
are  the  amoky-blue  pdiom  and  steinheilite. 

lonQ'onX  n.  One  of  the  elements  of  an  electro- 
lyte, or  compound  body  undergoing  eleotro- 
lysation.  lliose  elements  of  an  electndyte 
which  are  evolved  at  the  anode  are  tenned 
anunw,  and  those  which  are  evolved  at  the 
cathode  oationt,  and  when  these  are  spoken 
of  together  they  are  called  ioiu.  Thua  water, 
when  electrol3med,  evolrea  two  iona,  oxy^n 
and  hydrogen,  the  former  being  an  amon, 
the  latter  a  cation. 

Ionian  (i-^°t*^X  «•  Relating  to  Ionia  In 
Oreece.  or  to  the  loniana;  Ionic. 

Ionic  (i-on'ik),  a.  [Or.  JOiiikoe.]  Belating 
to  Ionia,  or  to  the  Ionian  Oreeka. — Ionic 
order,  one  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this 
order  is  the  volute  of  its  capital  In  the 
Grecian  Ionic  the  volutes  appear  the  same 
on  the  front  and  rear;  being  connected  on 
the  flanks  bv  a  baluster-like  form;  throng 
the  external  angles  of  the  capitals  of  the 
comer  columns,  nowever.  a  diagonal  volute 
is  introduced.  The  Romans  gave  their 
Ionic  four  diagonal  volutes,  and  curved 
the  sides  of  the  abacus.  The  Oreek  volute 
continues  the  fillet  of  the  spiral  along  the 
face  of  the  abacus,  wh^eas  in  the  Roman 
its  origin  is  l)ehind  the  ovolo.  In  the  mod- 
em Ionic  capital  the  volutes  are  placed 
diagonally,  and  the  abacus  has  its  sides 
hollowed  out  The  shaft,  including  the  base, 
which  is  half  a  diameter,  and  the  capital  to 
the  bottom  of  the  volute,  generallv  a  little 
more,  ia  about  nine  diameters  high,  and 
may  be  fiuted  in  twenty-four  flutes,  with 
flllets  between  them;  these  fillets  are  semi- 
circular. The  pedestal  is  a  little  taller  and 
more  ornamented  than  the  Doric.  The  bases 
used  with  this  order  are  very  various.  The 
Attic  base  is  very  often  used,  and  with  an 
astragal  added  above  the  upper  torus  makes 
a  beautiful  and  appropriate  base.  The  cor- 
nices of  this  order  may  be  divided  into 
three  divisions  —  the  plain  Grecian  cor- 


nice, tiie  dentil  cornice,  and  the  inorffllton 
cornice.  The  heat  exaaoplaa  of  tb*  Iiaaiir 
order  are  the  temple  on  ma  IHflBa».  tboae  of 


and 
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Ionic  Order.  two  ahott  a»d 

twDlanK,ortspo 
long  and  two  abort— Joiac  fiwCra,  a  nMli« 
conaiating  of  Ionic  feet  —  lonie  mods;  tn 
nmsie,  an  airy  kind  of  mnaia  Reckonlnff 
from  grave  to  acute,  it  waa  the  aeeond  of 
the  five  middle  modea  —lomie  met  or  acAoal, 
a  aect  or  school  of  philoaophen  foonded  hy 
Thalea  of  Miletus  in  Ionia.  Their 
gnishing  tenet  was,  that  water  ia  the 
c^le  of  all  natoral  thinga 

Ionic  0-on'ikX  n.    In  proe.  (a)  an  ionic  loot 
(b)  An  ionic  verae  w  metre. 

^nldlTUn  fi-on-fdi-um),  n.  [Gr  jsn,  aii»- 
let,  and  eidoe,  resemblance.]  A  favga 
of  subtropical  American  plants 
to  the  nat  order  Violacec  /.  _ 
is  used  by  the  Spanian  Amerioaaa.  land  1. 
voaya  by  the  Brazilians,  as  a  substitote  for 
ipecacuanha.  The  ao- called  white  tpecn- 
cuanha  conaiata  of  the  roota  of  /. 
cuaTiha. 

Iota  Od'ta).  n.    [Gr.  ista.]   Primartly 
name  of  we  Oreek  letter  i.  whidi  tn  u...- 
tractions  is  often  indicated  by  a  aort  of  Aoi 
under  another  letter  (aa  9*);  hence,  a 
amall  quantity;  a  tittle;  a  Jot 

You  will  have  the  gDodness  thra  to  pot  so  at 
of  any  description  fai  my  coat ;  ym  wUI  not  piock  I 
an  Mto  tighter  across  the  waist  than  tssattval  to  tlMl 
part  ofmy  hod|r.  Lamd< 

I  O  U  (f  6  &X    [ie.  /  OMS  y««.]    A 
having  on  it  theae  latteca,  foUeMved'fcr  « 
sum.  and  duly  signed:  in  nae  aa  an 
lodgment  of  a  deb^  and  taken  aa 
thereof. 

toecaoBanha  (i-p«-kak'fi-an"aX  «>  IT^e 
Brazilian  name.]  ^xk  emetic  sahatance,  «f  a 
nauaeoua  odour  and  repulaive  bittcrlah  1 
the  dried  root  of  aeveral  i^anta  of  tba 
order  Rubiacea  growing  in  South 
All  the  kinds  have  nearly  the  same 
dieata,  but  differ  in  the  amount  of 


Ipecacuanha  Plant  {Cefkaelis  tfes«>eumwhm\. 

principle  which  they  contain  The  beat  ia 
the  annulated,  yielded  by  the  C^pkatU*  Iwe- 
cacuanha,  a  amall  ahmbby  plant  a  natrrr 
of  Brazil.  Xew  Oranada.  and  other  parte  of 
South  America.  Of  this  sort  there  are  three 
varieties,  namely,  the  brown,  red,  and  gray 
or  gray-white,  called  also  greater  annulated 
ipecacuanha.  As  this  is  the  only  aoK  aent 
from  Rio  Janeiro,  it  is  sometiniea  called 
Brazilian  or  Lisbon  ipecacuanha  Tberoai 
is  hard,  breaks  short  and  granaiar  (net 
fibrousX  exhibiting  a  realnons.  waxy,  er  far- 
inaceous interior,  white  or  frayUt  Ipe- 
cacuanha is  also  obtained  trvm  the  planu 


FkUi,  fikr,  fat,  fgU;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  buU;       oil.  pound;      ti.  8c  abune;     jr.  Sc  f«v. 


1  uUn  at  Ni*  Oru- 


otlur  ■nbMuDM  « 

Aln, sad prodDciDff .---.-  - 

HlDttwvall'kDawnDam'ipavdD.  Wban 
KIhii  In  ntj  inull  dam  It  bdptOTM  tlw 
untlto  tnd  dlamtlT*  powan:  In  >  » 

wbtlsierdoHHrneUoa  Uw  It 

tad  Id  ■  itlU  lu^.  Inm  UtoM 

plaola  m  ninl    ui  .    ... 

«nMUo<,  uid  tn  ottieo  ternwd  Ipatucutah^ 


Hw  moM  al  oUmt 


ta  Ul«  AiykdrMa  /■uowaiiAa.a  plut  wbidi 
ETDw*  In  undj  pluM  Id  North  Amnlea. 
It  )•  iinintli  purimtlirc.  dUtibonllc;  tat  ugX 
to  pnduoa  ajmuUunli. 
Ipocn^t  n.  HlDpoeni.  Ckauotr, 
SonUMt(lp-A-'n*^i>).  »■  [Or-  if*,  ^po*.  bind- 
weed, ud  kemotot,  Uke  |    A  Um  vsmu  of 


inln(  pmtnle,  o 


iDglVjLn 
ploQ 


iridsd  lun^udamiilj  lance  ■^owyflo 
amrUw  In  mall  cnnn  (or  ranti  auul 

tie  utii  of  the  • -^ ' 

dlitrlbuted  la  •■ 

In  Ifonk  Amar 

ATrica  and  Aiutnlia.    The  ipeclei  nl  matt 

Importance  [■  ./.  imr«»  which  jleldi  the 

jalap  of  commerce     SeeJu^F. 

IVW  dixit  (Ip'X  cUkCtE),  H.  [L,  he  htmeell 
■aid.)  Amereamertlon  wtthontimnr.  'To 
aoqaiiHCe  in  an  uw  dini '     irAiiUty, 

Ir-.    A  form  of  the  pnlli  In  (wUch  Ha> 

bKOIind(I'r*-ku'id),a.  fL  imamiut.»affT.'i 
Anjp7^  irritable;  paadanate.     CarljfU. 

IimBlUI  (i-ri'nl-anX  a-  Belatlng  <rt  pat- 
tabUns  to  Imii,  the  natlre  name  or  Penla; 
u^^2call7,  aoplled  to  ■  lamllj  of  Indo- 
EaropeaD  or  Amio  tongue^  Including  Fer- 
■lan.  Zand,  PeUerl,  PanI  or  Paiend,  and 
•oanale  tODgOM  The  word  la  dutiad  rmm 
the  Icsendarr  hittorj  of  the  Penlan  race 

8ren  m  Flrdnil'i  B4Kt  <if  Kim.  according 
which  Inn  and  Tur  are  .two  of  three 
bcothen.  from  whom  the  tiibea  Iran  (Per' 
dau)  >M  Tons  (Tute  and  theli  cogaate 

iTMdW^-nal-bil-l-tl), 


Inadble  (iraa'tbl),  a.  |L  (nuciMUt,  from 
inKor,  to  be  aigrj,  from  in,  aoger]  So*- 
eeptlbl*  of  atiger;  eaill^r  prorolied  or  In- 

DiueiMf  mui',aDimKfAfa'teinper.  •InucOilt 
paHlona.'    irbuUtrnX. 

IrudblaiaM  a-w^-bi-nea),  n 
Iiudbly'a-'u'i-biiX  o^    ii 

IlBM(i-i*t'),  a  [L  (mhu, 
irattnr,  to  be  anm.]  Angry; 
eenied.     'Some  troti  remonaU 


wisth.J  Anger; 

ntUof  ire;  aiVTT:  wroth. 

^  ^..  .„.  ..LOd*.  In  an  Ireful  or  aiigr]r 

innr.     ■  IrtfuUll  ttmni-'    Draytim. 

Vliil-Bf\  IL     The  con^tloi     ' 


IrsfBl  (IrTlll)> 

'  The  iftful  baewm  \ma 
mfOllyOrTul-iaaJiL  li 

■ '-(/uBKeimil 


intnliii 


(I'rtnarki  n.     _ 

(which  aee). 
Ir«ii>(l-r*'B*).fi  mt.riri. 

Oreek  ■«»«  of  peace. 


Ii;  anger;  fair.     WitUigt. 


or  aaterotdt  betweei 


gl  Man 

Hind,  nth  Uar.  IHM 
'       '<i,InDladO-ren'lk.I-renl]<-ilXA  [Or 
*,  J     Peaoeful;   ' 


Or'rtAiD.n.    luniBiae.% 
any  hard  rock.    ^nfCed. 


Iliiui(l'ri.aii).ii.    iDai 


L  ol  or  ptrtainlna 

Irlah  mode  of  a- 
1;  an;  Iilih  poca- 


DrUim  a'n-ai" 

UjuUyor  bebavi 
rr1l1>f  (1  rill  li'i^  f).  n  fil  ISeelu&l  A 
aatnnil  order  of  endogenont  pUuili,  uiually 
with  eqnlunt  learea,  but  more  partjcnlarlj 
cbaracieiiied  by  hBiing  three  itamen*  with 
eilrotM  anthan  uid  an  inferior  orair. 
Ther  are  principally  aatlvea  ellber  of  (be 
CapeolOood  Bopeorof  the  middle  paita  of 
North  America  and  Europe.  The  Ida  and 
cruciu  are  repremitallvei  of  " ' — ' 


__  _, ., ,.     The  apeclBB  are 

more  remarkable  for  their  beaatiful  fuglUn 
Domn  than  for  their  utlllly.  The  nrluni 
■peclei  of  Irli.  lila.  gladlalut,  tlgridla.  cro- 


1.  lila.  gladlalui 
among  the  laroi 


dl^dul  Iruud. 


dm,  the^ 


0-rld-eh 


[IldAl  (I'lld-al).  a.  [Or.  irii.  iridm.  the 
rainbow  )    Balonging  to  or  reaembling  the 

lo-mlXn.  {Orirli,  jri- 
imt.  a  cnttlng  out-^t, 

mil,  aau    unrm,   ■    udtting.    from    t*nn6,   to 

oat.)  iDnun.  the opentlon of  cntUu out 
a  portion  of  the  Irti  for  the  puipoae  of  uim- 
iBg  an  artifldal  pDpU. 

Irldascenoa  (l-rid^re'eniX  n.  The  condition 
ol  being  Irldcacent;  eihlbltloB  of  coloun 
Ukelbaaeoflherahibaw. 

Irldaaoent  (I-rld-ei'cnt).  a.  imra  frii.] 
HaTlng  coloun  like  the  rainbow;  exhibiting 
or  glTlng  out  coloun  Uke  thoM  of  the  nlD- 
""  imeringwlth     ' 


whillah  caluur,  not  nullMbie,  found  in  the 
on  of  platinum  and  In  a  natlre  alloj  with 
oamlnra.  lU  ipeclflc  gnvlty  la  abora  IS. 
Sjm.Ir.  AL  wt  197.  IttakeillanametrDBi 
the  rariety  ol  coloun  which  it  aihlUU 
while  dlBDlTing  to  hydrochloric  add,  Xbe 
DaUra  alloy  wldi  oamium,  or  natlra  tridiam. 
la  of  a  iteel-gnty  eoloor  and  ahlnliu  metallic 
luttre.  It  uiuallf  ooeun  In  BnalTlrrenlar 
flat  gnlna.  In  allDTlal  aoil.  In  Sonth  Ame- 
rica. Ii.dlnra  la  of  all  metali  the  dmM  In- 
fuaible :  it  la  brittle,  and  when  caretullj 
pollahad  ha*  the  appeannce  of  platioDm. 
When  heatwl  to  redneaa  In  the  air.  If  llnelii 
divided.  It  la  o^dlied.  bnt  not  U  In  maaa. 


utmBadUncultywl 
ly  addt.    When  Mr 


Itlaa 


Ely  heated  it 

pean  to  be  insoluble  in  all  acldt,  but  wl 
nduced  by  hydrooen  It  la  dlmnlred  by  nitn- 
nurtatlcBcliL   Iridium         

mg  chloridi 


"^J 


Ml . 

oemlde  of  Iridium,  li 


nintral  a  uatlre  com- 


•A  bypUtlnun.rhodlnm. 
■DO  luueDLiuiL  lb  occun  fommonly  In  Ir- 
rrgqlar  flattoncd  graini,  and  boing  harder 
than  common  pUllnnm,  with  which  it  l> 
gcnenlly  found.  It  it  uaed  for  pointing  gold 

^T^C'c^i).  n.  pi  iTlMa  {TriHaX  [L  irtt, 
iridit.  Or.  *^,  the  talnbow]  1.  Ilie  rahi- 
bow.     in  eUn.  m«EA.  the  goddCM  of  the 


r  flat  partitioni 
aepantlng  the  anterior  from  the  poaterlor 
chamber,  it  U  pcrlotated  by  a  clRular 
opening  called  IhtpvpU,  whlchli  conitanG^ 
vaiylug  lt>  dlmenilou,  owing  to  the  my' 
lug  contractlona  of  the  ooncentrlo  aiul 
radiating  muauolar  flbrea  of  the  lri>  — 4.  The 
llower-de-lii  or  Hag-flDwer,  a  beauUIul  and 

Iridacon.     The  ipedee 

:    an  chiefly  dlitrlLated 

I    oier  Southern  Bonpe 

and  Northern  Asia,  a 

few    being    found    In 

I  Korth     America     and 

'  North  Africa.     The  1. 

/mmiim.  or  orria-root 

li  uaed  to  make  tooth 

and  hair  powder;  Ha 

thartic  and  emetic  pro- 
pertlei.  Other  apecloe. 
aa  7.  trtbenta,  1.  veni- 
catnT.  and  I  httui,  are 
cathartic.      The  aeedi 


)w  Bag  (/.  J 


JuittyTaluedfcirl 


In  cuHlntlon,  and  an 


le  imall  pluiett 

rblta  of  Man  ai 

RdbyHr.  H!nd,13th  A 
ilTca  round  toe  tun  In  I 


mibllng  the  nlubow. 


v,  and  diwM,  to  aea.]  A  p 
'  for  exhibiting  prismatic  i 
itlsta  of  a  plat«  of  highly  po: 


glass,  baring  11 
solution  of  fine  aoap  and  Bubsei)uent1v  dried 
by  mhblhg  it  clean  wltii  a  piece  of  cnamoli 
leather.  If  we  breathe  upon  the  glass  nir- 
face  thus  prepared  through  a  glass  tube, 
the  Taponr  Is  deposited  In  brilliant  colonred 
rings,  the  oatermoat  of  which  I*  black,  wbfla 
.,  . 1^^  Tarloua  coloora,  or  ""' 


ly  coDiraon  light.  <! 
..  .  Bi'a  reflected  ringi. 
___.  'hich  have  bUck  centre),  the  only 
difference  being  that  In  the  plate  of  npour, 
which  Is  thickest  In  the  middle,  the  rings 
In  the  Iriscope  hare  black  circumference*. 
Trli  mam  in  f*^-  •"■  *-^  -  Ralnbowring- 
worm,  a  speclea  of  herpei- 


of  Scotland;  Ene. 


slightly  from  bi 

tuwt  »  fickk  ih 


A.  dWa;     «b.  ae.  lo«k( 


IllaUmi  <l'rt>h-lsm),  n.  A  node  of  apaak- 
Ili«ll-in(Mi (I'rlsh-mos}, n.  SeeCARRAallK. 
IrlahTT  (Trith-ri).  n.  The  people  odrelaiHl. 
•The  whole /™»r»  of  nbela^   JfiJfm. 

w>  R»re  to  b«  ■pprthcn'M!  tfarutJmj. 

uuLMditu  amis.. 

matlon.1    l" 
Irt''(*rk)._e.»._  [O.K  irfa,  yrte,  to  wi 
sat  aa  the  I 
dr,    >h.a< 


Ifnto,  lo  urge,  snfunw,  pnw 
u  WW*,  vrtaJc,  ui<l  urje ) 
puin  to;  tn  umev:  now  ua 
iiiipsnoiidlj;  u,  It  irlctt 


Ilksoms  (trk'ium).  a.  l.  Weulume;  tedi- 
ous; liiBwme;  hurdBMoiBB;  rexatlom;  giv- 
ing nneulmu :  UB«d  of  ■omethlng  troubls- 
•omebf  loDg  contlnuBDM  or  nptUtlonru, 
irktmni  houn;  irtmnetolt  or  tuk.— !.  t  Sor- 
raKru];ud:w«ry;unau]'.  ' Having jrrockt 
hii  irkionrc  ipilgliL'    Speiuer. 

IXlaomtly  {trk'tVLta-U).  ads.    In  an  irk- 


lun-nei).  ik    Th«  quallt]' 

Iron  (1'«n>),  n.  [A.  Su.  tren,  tun,  Uera; 
coiflp.  Ooth.  eiiam,  Ic«L  Mm  (mntr,  (rom 
alder (Mr7i),0.H.Q.  jum,  llod.O.  eiien.  1'tie 
vord  ippean  to  be  In  [orm  u  ad], ,  and  tbe 
DMDa  may  bava  been  gjTen  trom  glinctug 
Uketei.  (aecICODColDp.Skraviu.VrAaiani, 
Ir.  iaran.  Armur.  Aouan.)  1.  The  com- 
moneat  and  tnoat  tuatul  of  all  the  metalt; 
of  a  IlTfd  whitbh  colour  Inclined  to  gref, 
Intersallr  cunpotad.  to  appearance,  ol  tmHll 
*- -' "bleotaanepollah.  Sym. 


re.   A 


cording  I 


lUoc 


eiceedlngiy  nn:  but 

iU  prsMtica  may  not  be  detected.     Such  u 

quaotit;  are  called  vr«  <tf  iron.    Iron  exlita 

tlvaatala;  that  ol  an  oxide;  Id  combination 
with  corabiutlble  bodlet,  particularly  aul. 
phni';  and  Anally,  lu  the  itale  ol  ulti.    Tbs 

Eriadpil  orei  of  Iran  »re-(I)  HHmatlie  or 
irric  oilde.  (!)  Magnetic  or  terTototarrie 
utlde.  (3)Ctaybu]d  and  bUckUiTd.  wblcb 
contain  carbonale  of  Iron.  (4)  Spatlioae  or 
lemUB  carbonate.  (E)  Iron  pyrllel  or  ferric 
■ulpblde.  The  casl-inm  at  commerce  Iji  ob- 
tained br  the  ore  being  caJctned.  or  roaited, 
and  (hereby  detached  from  its  more  ToUtfle 

certain  proportions  of  cosl  or  coke  and 

(be  action  of  tlieee  materlaU  at  a  high  tem- 
perature the  oxygen  and  earthy  m&tter  of 

by  reaaon  of  Ttt  greater  deoilty  collecU  at 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  li  run  off 
Into  mouldi,  irlille  the  earthy  matten  float 
on  theaurfoce.andBre  ninofl!  aialig.  Thia 
prsceia  i>  called  imeUint,  and  the  Iron  In 
thli  state  receiveatho  name  of  pw-lroa  It 
la  converlod  Into  wrottght  or  ntaiUabit  iron 
by  a  further  proceai  of  purlBcatlnn  called 


_  ..u  inatruraent  or  utenall  made  of  Ir 
at.  a  flat-fnm;  a  Bmoatlilng-in>n. 

S.  Utually  In 


tppreaaed.'  PhiUipa. 
aiding;  dull  'Jron- 
(d)  Capable  of  great 


n)Bindliig  taat;  not 

lotted  toola.'    SAak. 


an  ironolU  -Iron  aft  (a).'\B eta 
the  iMt  and  vtckedeat  and  moel 

rUa.  tltr,  fa^  Igll;       mi,  met,  hi 


of  the  thne  agea  Into  which  the  world'a 
hlatory  wu  dlrlded— the  othera  being  the 
golden  and  tOarr  aga.  It  vai  tbe  age  lu 
which  the  ancient  wrilen  themialTea  Ured, 
utd  it  preaumably  that  in  which  we  now 
arb.    (fr)  In  arcMaol.  the  laat  of  the  three 

rlato  which  anhnologjata  have  divided 
nrehlatorlc  period  d(  the  post-lorUary 
epoch,  lu  the  Iron  age  Implement^  Ac, 
«  Iron  b^in  to  appear,  althongh  itone 
and  bronae  Implementa  are  found  along 
with  them.  The  iron  age  bad  comoieDced 
In  our  coontry  bsfore  the  Romaha  brought 
it  into  tbe  region  ol  hlatory.  See  AsE, 
Brona  Age  under  Bbdnzi. 

Iron  G'^ni).  v.t.  l.  To  amooth  with  an  In- 
Blrument  of  Iron.  — a  To  thackle  with  iroui; 
to  fetter  or  bandcoft.  '  /ron<d  like  a  male- 
laotor.'  SirW.  SmO.— Mofumlahorarm 
wlUi  Iron. 

bvn-buk  TIM  C*ni-b«rk  trS).  n.  A  name 


tlcnlarly  to  the 

W">,  ■!>  Aua- 

trallan  tree  with 


bark  of  the  tree  la  wounde 
very  freely,  and  hardeni 


.  rocka;  rugged; 
IroD-<mMd  (!'«ni-kbl},  a.     Caaed  or  clad 

Irvn-^IUl  Q'em-kladX  a  covered  or  clothed 
with  Iron  plat«t,  as  a  Teaael  for  naral  war- 
fare; armonr -plated. 

Iron-ols^fl'tm-kled),  ji  A  veaael  preparad 


tlally.  with  thick  b 
plat*!,  geaerally  hi 
ing  a  backing  of  te 
behhid  and  often  al 


■ving  leak  and  iron 


Thunderer,  thii  portion 
projecting  beyond  the 
per.    The  projecting  UTD. 

n™.''SM'kId'^y  wme  J 

for  warfare  they  are  oft 
rama,  »nd  pnivlded  alM  i 
reta  containing  guna  of 
They  are  abo  divided  1 
water-tight  cumpartmeui 


TURRBI-SHIP. 

ItOn-OrOTD 

f  I'Am-krDun),  n 
In  antique  crowi 


lOarn'in 

iDCMtingl 

Inr.lMIi 

uid-«-n>, 

{TAm-gn.^  ...    «  «-v  -»  r,^  mr 
the  cvlour  ol  treahly  fractonad 

Cnm-cnr  (l'*ni-gii),  a.    Of  a  graj  hue  ap- 
proaching the  colour  ol  trah^  bacturad 

Ircm-lULt  Q'tni-bat).  n.      A  head-ideee  <* 
metal  made  generally  In  tbe  lonn  bore 


•eienteenth  ceaton.    Called  b1j«  SUilJLar 
and  EitOe-liaL    Planetit. 
lTI>llIlMtTted0'trn-hiirt-ed),a  Hardhearted; 


IranlMl,  iToMe  (1- 

L  Belallns  to  or  con 
ing  one  thTnE,ind  m< 
iroaici  UkUti^l  Juvi 


inmJtearied  eoidlacm' 
m-ik).  «. 


In)Iliaaiy(T.ronTk.al.|lVBde.     In  an  tnal- 
cal  manner:  by  way  of  Irony;  by  the  oae  o( 

Ir«nlcallL8SB  (l-ronlk-al-nea),  n.    The  qoa- 

Uty  of  being  Ironical. 
Ir<Hlltlg-bO«nl(l'«ni-llw-bflrdl,n.  Atallar'a 

board  on  which  cloth,  At.  la  laid  while  betnf 


Ironlng-bOX  (rttn-lng-boka),  n.    Ckame  a* 

Box- iron. 
lronni*-OloUl(r«rti-!ng-klothXH.    Aelotb, 

often  an  old  blanket,  uied  lor  Ironlns  an. 

Mayhew. 
Ironim  (ftra  lih\  a     Somewhat  like  bna; 

Irony.    '  An  imuiili  taale.'    A,  Waal. 
mnlrt (froD'ittVn.  ODewhodealalnlioiit. 

[Bare,] 


Iron-Ilqnor  fftm-llk-erX  n.  A«tate  of  hmi. 
uaed  as  a  mordant  by  dyera,  Ac 
Iroil-lonl  (I'trn-lord).  n.    a  giaat  iniH-iiiaa- 

Iron-mMter  {rira-maa-ttr),  n.  a  masotac- 

Iraunaiiser  {rtn-mung-gtrx  h.    a  doka- 
In  iron  warva  or  hardware. 
IranmancnT < rtm-Dnmc-gtrl X  »     Iroa 
ware*;  hardware:  a  term  applied  to  awA 
aitlclea  ol  iron  or  hardwan  ai  are  kelit  tct 
I  iiiu-  (    general  aale  In  ihopt. 
>f  Iron  ,  Irtm-ltUmM  (I'tm-mfild),  n.   A  ipol  go  clotk 
thick-  I    Dcculoned  by  Iron  nut 
teak.     Eran-monld  (Ttm.mald).  c.L    To  eaoaa  a 
'cuela  I    mark  or  italn  on  while  cloth  by  brloKliaitl 
ted  at  I    lu  contact  with  Inn  nut 
ig  tor-  ,  Irou-priltnB  (l'em-pl-rl"t<ilk  «.    Baa  Ft- 

Iwr  dI     Iran-iuul  (I'^m-iand),  r.    A  variety  of  m~ 
utlnv  '    tahedral  Iron  ore  In  gnlna. 

tTaiuliAO'*n>->lk)>0-  ffuat.  a  t«n  appUed 


IIOMlda  (rtm>tld),  n.  One  ol  OUvar  Cn^ 
weli'a  veteran  Iroopert ;  a  toldio  Dut^  ler 
roBgh  hardihood. 

bolUDIiltli  (ftm^mlth).  n    A  work*  la 
Iron,  aa  a  btackamlth.  lockamllh.  Ac 
InmitoBe  (nra-aten),  ■.    a  tantnl  m*« 


t,  mOve;       t<lbe,tiib,  bull; 


II,  So.  abHw:       J,  Be.  I<v 


■ppUsdtnlhaoratol  Iron  EonUlalug  oxnni 

Ironwu*  <I'<n>-wl<\  n-  t'l(IuU>.liHla.iiiil 
TwiDui  li|h(  utIclH  of  Iron. 
Inmwaod(l'*rD'>rad),K.  Tha popular luung 

aijlaa.  oit  otdarSapolaogia:  ao  called  troiD 
ttaatr  bardiMai  Alio  Um  popular  nuna  of 
OHtjm  rininiea,  aomatEmea  callad   Hop- 

Diotpgnt  Sbtnum(ibe  abonj)  la  Alao  oamad 
ironiraiKl,  ai  an  thg  IMrvidrroi  vtn  at 
Jan.  and  Uia  ifuua  ferrea  ot  Hindiului. 
TOewoodoI  ripruuHdulaUlIcallaclvlilto 
IroQWDod  al  tha  Gapa  ot  Good  Bapa,  ani4 
Uut  ot  Olta  lauri/olia.  bUck  Iranwilbd. 

— -k).n  l.Anrthlr-- 

, Dama  of  tha  i 

lin[W|ng, 

lUunint  Bt _ 

whare  It  la  wrought  or  caat  Into  haavr  work, 
u  oaoiun,  ihaitlug,  ralli,  merchant-bin, 


Idsrilii. 


rt  (I'tm-irtrt),  n.     In 

Ur  nunc  ol  pluta  ol  tb«  f 
Tha  name  Ij  alao  appllad  to  Q 
kU. 

JnDf  (I'«m-i),  a.     I.  Made  oi 
Iras :  partaking  of  Iron  ;  aa. 
inmypartlclaa.  ~i  RoiembllnB  mm  m  »nj  oi 
IUqilallUa;aa.anin>nvtaata;anwvniite<L 

Irw  (I'TOO-I),  n.  IFrinmit,  i,  irenia.ttom 
Or.  tinbiata.  dlaalmulaUon,  Ignoisnce,  pnr- 
poialy  aflccMd.  fram  lirdn,  a  dlatimwer  In 
Ipaach,  from  tiri,  In  ipeak.)  A  moda  of 
■PMCh  hx  which  U  aipnaaed  ■  Moaa  COD- 
tnrj  to  that  which  Iha  apaikar  Intenda  to 
ooBter :  apparmt  aaaeot  In  ■  propoaitkm 
flraa.  with  auch  a  tona,  or  nndar  anch  clr- 
cotnitancn,  that  oppoalfai  oplolona  or  fael- 
lofa  an  Impliod, 


Innu,t  a,    rrrom  in.}   Apt  to  be  anirr. 

'Thla  curacd  imi  wralcha'  OUucr 
Iml  iTMt  (trp),  n.     A  Brlmaca  or  coulor- 

Iip.l  Irpel  («rp).  •>.    UaUng  livii  crlnuc' 

O^.Atw  Uw  uipijia  matioa  of  youj  pUui  bodf- 

bndlaUM,  Imdlanor  (Ir-ri'di-ana.  Irrk'- 
dl-U'ai),n.  IFrom L Irradunf, imuluinfw, 
—    _.  -.._.,.      ...  , ^    j^  j^, 

«:  aploj 
'ri'dl-utt),a. 


■.TJ^". 


Usht 

Imdlkta  (<T-ri-dl-it).  a  C  prat  A  pp.  irm- 
itatrd:  ppr  irradiating.    (L.  imidio.  hto- 

or  n)^.  (Tom  rorfiua,  a  nr.  ]  1  Toillumloata 
or  thad  a  Light  upoD ;  to  brlghtm ;  to  caat 
■plandonr  ui  brllllancj  upon. 

Hence- 1.  Tn  enllghMn  hitoltactuaUr:  (o  U- 
Inmlnata. 

So  mucMht  ™rh»^— ™tariU  Urhl. 

>.  To  radUl*  into;  lo  penatnte  by  ndlaliod. 


r-rt'd!-tt).  B.  niumliuitsd;nudt 

brf  Utant  or  aplendld.     JfaKiL 
Ina4UaU0Il(lr'ri'<ll-i">bnnV  n.     I    Ths  ul 

of  trrmdlattng 

t  lUumlnatli 

of  tha 


Imtdlaita  (ir-r<>d'IUt).  a.t    [L 

toko  Toot,  from  radir.  rudieit.  a 
fli  hr  Che  Foot^  to  III  flrmlT.     O 
«r  r^ahnn-al).  a.     [P 
rdfitnuif.  ]  Not  ratluo 
itanding;  i   ' 


imlttwl:  and 
'  Immediate 
Ir  M.  BaU- 


iibI/  laumtiuted.  In  conaaqoenca  of  ^a 

Id ImprtaaLoD  of  11^1  on  tha  rfltlna.    Ir- 

wllh  the  brightueaa  of 


ntdUttr 

tha  objocl.  dli 

at  the  ub}ect  and  that  of  tha  He 

approach  eqiulitj,  and  Tuolahea 

bocome  aquL 


ol  being  eiJMtly  eipreued  b;  ■□  Integnl 

nnL  FaotiM.  /mfisnol.  Iii/aiuatt<L  See 
under  AatDRD— SIR.  Raaionlai',  wltleu, 
innMomible,  foollih.  (Illy.  abaunL 

mtiinulltr  (Ir-ra'ihon-al-l-U),  n.  The 
ooDdl  tloo  or  quality  of  being  Imtlonal :  wan  t 
oi  reaaoa  or  the  power*  of  underatandlog ; 
abeuidllT.  'TheniTolouanaaand  irnMitm- 
^itv  of  oar  dr«ATiia.'    Baxtrr. 

IITMlOIUllr(lr.ra'BfaaD-aI-U).adr  Inanlr- 
ratlonal  Rnumer:  wlthont  reaaon:  In  a  man' 
—    .. abaunlly. 


UonaUtT. 

ImlmtUU*  (lr-r«-bDf 
lorta,  iiot.»aa™*uij 
rebutted  or  repelled. 


IITMapim  (Ir-ri^ap'tlTX  n.  [PraBi  fr  foe 
in,  noi,  M»d  mniiK,]  Not  rocopUn:  lu- 
capahle  ol  recalrln^ 

InvelalnwDU  <lr-r«-klini'a.bl).  a.    [Prefii 


Tlclona  habit.     '  Obatlnate.  irrtdaimabU, 

Dot  t»  checked  or  rcpreiaed.  '  An  irre. 
dlainuMi  fit  of  tngcr  and  wnth.'  EaOantL 
Imelklmkblr  (lr-r«-kUm'a-bUX  odi,    3a 

lTrMM91lBllla(lr-r»-kog'nli-a-bl},  a.  ^Fra- 
ai  ir  for  ill,  not,  and  rees^ntiaNc,]  locap- 
able  of  balne  reconilied :  not  recogniuble. 

tR«00ndU6llttr(lT'rek'ouaD'a-bfl"iIl},  n. 
ThaqiuUlTolbeuulrrecoi^cUable;  Itreooii- 
cUabfaueaa. 

bTMOiidlabla<<i-r«k'aD-(il"a-bl),  a.  [Pn. 
Ai  ir  tot  in,  not,  and  raeoiiA'ab^.J  Not  re- 
concilable: (o)  Incapable  of  being  appeaaed 
~  p*dfled:  ImpUeable;  u.aii  irneanciloMa 
.__.   . „_...   ^n„„^      (J)  map. 

>r  barmonlie; 

ipable  at  bMns  otraed  for'not  Mbnli 
ting  of  ncOBciliation.  '  That  (rreameilaMe 
■chlBiD  of  perdltkm  utd  Kpoataaj.'  Millan. 
braODUOlUldS  (Ir-refc-on-eH'a-blX  -      '^- 

rkinhi 


dellberatlTe  bodTwhowill  not 
—  with  h^ 


n.     The  qiuUti' of  being' 
oongmltv;  IncompatlblTll 

IrrvoondlAU   " 


f"';.. 


lAblT 

ImconoUa  jlr-mk'on-ill). 
in,  not.  and  reconcile.] 
bdngrecoDclkdoratonei....    _. 


'a-bllXode.   In 


IPnfli  ir  for 


V^"i"S 


[PrcBilrfor 

Inn"      ^ 
iclllatlc 


"lat  cani 


llrlnga  of  principal  ti 


the  deb: 


H<^r  [«^kiiT'<r«^bl-aea)^  > 

niT'tr-a-bUy  oda.    I 

ler;  berond  roconwj. 


((Ir-rS-kO'ptr-a-bl),. 

id  rreupiraMi.  ]  1.1 

^le ',  Irreparable. 


InwniiienililTt  ( _ 

tvcoTerably:  frreparably, 
IITMniTwl  (ir-rf  kOrd'),  a. 


Lege. '    Sir  T.  Xlml. 
(Ir-rfkfi'pir-a-bllXoito.  1: 


t,  and  rccuHMu, 


(Irrt-dfim'abil-l-ti),  n. 
p^re-dtm-a-bl),  a.  [FraOi  ir 


(ir-t«JtRi'a-bl-nea),  n. 

U1I7  <lr-rl-d$m'a-bllX  ode*'  So  ■• 

IrTsdiultlla  (Ir-rfrd'Ot'E-bl),  a.  [Prelta  ir  for 
in,  not,  and  rtdueibU  ]  Not  (vdnclbla;  bi- 
eapablool  being  reduced;  Incapable  ol  being 
brought  Into  a  certain  itaU  I'nnHitinn  nr 
form,  '  Corpuaclea  of  air  1 
Into  water'    BBtlt. 


bradadUaiieH(lr-nH]ai'l-bl-aea},fL  The 
quality  of  being  irrednolbla. 
ImdQdUT  |lr-r«^lli1-bUX  ode.  Inamin- 

brednctlMUIr  (ii'rfrjDk-tl-bU"l-U).  n.   It- 


, ,lf-TOf'ra-g»-bl-ii*al  n. 

The  qualltT  of  being  Irrefragable  or  loc» 


r-Tsrra-ga.bll 
nner;  wTth  fo 


■ssrs 

-.  Ir  r«ra  _ 

idrr/ufaMa. 
nfutable:  incapable  ol  being  refuted  or  dia- 

So»ed,  'That  iTrt/utoNt  ducourt*  ot  Car- 
nal Caletan.'    Bp.  UatL 
IlTtnifatblr  (lr-r«-fOt'a-bU  or  ii-nra-ta-bU), 

poaalbillty  of  rafntatloD. 
Irremurac;  (:r-r«.Jeo'*r-a-al),  n.     [PreOi 
ir  for  in,  not,  and  rtyencrac|r.]    Unregen- 

iTTBnneimtiOn  (lr-rl-]en'er-i''Bbon!l,  n. 

IPrAi  ir  tor  in,  not,  and  rnwiwnnHim. ) 

An  unregenerate  itate.     [Kara.] 
fimculur  (ir-re^a-ltr).  a.   [Prefix  ir  for  in. 

andnfulnr.l    Not  ragntar: (a) not  ucorU- 

Isr  building  or  fortlBcatloD.  (t)  Not  acconl- 


b.elUIni      Ch.  Sc  loc*;      a,go;     J.^ob;      b.  Ft.  ton;      ng.alv:      th,  ttsn;  th,  (Un;     w,  vlg;    «h,  laAig;    ih,  ai1u«._Bee  KBT. 


ntRaSTLAS 


tll»  hemrt  lod  irtsrlis.     (d)  N< 

to  the  rnlM  ot  irt;  lniBi«tho<Ucu;  u.  tm- 

ng  tram  tin  ni1«  ol  miinl  nc- 
UiM,  frrrautorcoiidHct  Dr  pro- 
poniltJSB.  (/)  Rot  itrmlght:  u.  im  irrTjnilar 
line  or  DCirine.  (^)  Not  nnuonn;  UpVrtf^- 
lir  motion.  (A)  In  gram-  ievUXlne  trota 
Iha  common  htia  hi  nniect  to  Uis  InHec- 
ttonil  ICRDlnaUou  (Qlnirc'''"- "PpHed  to 
■  Ogan,  whather  plane  or  lalld,  i4oh  ililei 
MWBlI  uanolnmra  not  lU  equal  "-'  '— ' 
Ur  amone  tnemnltef.     U)  in  n 


IBRSPUTABLB 


MNot  h 


e,  rlcfooa 
....M  {lr-rtg'a.|*ti  n,    Ona  not  eon. 

ftimdng  to  KttlMl  rule;  eapectiUj.  ■  aolilier 

not  In  regular  lerYJce. 
IrtognlarlBt  (lr-reg-fl-l*r-iit),  n.    One  who 

h  trrtBBlar.     Baxter. 
ta«jiflarlty(U-.rBi[-a-]a-rl-U).iv 

being  iiTBffular;  deviation  from  a  atrml^t 

llna  or  from  uii  connoon  or  «tabllib«d 


Kj  fcim.M  (Tilt  uritty  d^oiio. 
a  That  which  ii  IiTemilar,  or  1 
Hen;  ■  pait  cihlbltlng  a  dli     ^ 

tnde:  u,  an  irr^uiariti/  on  a  lurrme:  tli« 
road  wa«  marked  by  man  j  irrr/rularicia;  to 
be  guilty  of  manj  irrtgutarititt. 

ftregUlMly  (lr-rBg^fiJSr-Ji)^a5o."n 

ttrepdttotac-tB^a-iitj^it  ^Prrti 


to  dliorder.  />r  T.  E 
rTMnlonit  (ir-rsg'fl 
law  leu;  Irregular.     " 


1    To  make  irregular ; 


Vbl),  a. 


Id  nfocidUt.]   That  cannot  be 

liiSiJvuble«(<T-i«-[i>P^a-bl),a.   Not  liable 
(o  tapie     Dr.  II  Hurt. 
Im]AU<in.(lr-[«-li>'thon).  n.    The  qualltj  of 

Imlati'..,. 

Dot.  and  nloKn.) 

mntaal  relttlonf  1  alngle:  i 

IireUUTa  (Ir-Tel'a-tlf),  n.    That  whli:h  la 
not  relative  or  connecMd. 


Id  and  lupport; 


int  <lp-ral't->ant),  a.    (FreAi  ir 

pHcable  or  pertinents  not  Hrving'to  i 
port;  aa,  luiCimony  and  uBUmenta  are 
ntcMiri  to  a  cauH  when  ther  are  Inap; 


lTTelaraiLUr(lr-rer»-Taiit-UXadr.     In  an 

ITT«]laTftUB  (Ir-rS-WWbl).  »,     [Prsfli  ir 

for  (n,  not.  and  reli«BoWe.I    Not  relletable; 

not  admitting  relief. 
Imdlgloii  (li-iB-U'jini).  n.    [Trallx  i' f  or  in, 

act,  wai  reuaion.]   Want  of  religion  or  eon- 

tampt  of  ft:  Impl-" 


__.     i«.|l']on-Irt).  n.    [Prefli 

not.  and  rrlifTionuC.)  One  wholit 
il  rellglana  prinelplaai 


trrallsloiuly  (tr-re-ll'Jni-U). 


with  impletj;  wiokediy. 

,..--r«-U'Jua-nBa).  n.     The 

.    illtrof  behig  ImllgioDi;  want 
illgiouaprlnciplea  r- " —  -■ 


._;»r  through 

..  leoUt  Spnpl^adea.'  J.  C.  Siein 

Irmnedlabla  (ir  rj-m^dl-a-bl),  a.    [Prefix 

ir  for  in,  not.  and  rttnedtabU.^    ""' 

dUble;  (a)  Incapable  of  being 
IfaMe  dlieaie  or  evlL    i 
redreued;  aa. 


mlidHly  (ii-rt-miai'bll), 

iTTemuiilon  (Ir-ri  ml'ihon),  n.  [Frefii 
lor  in.  not,  and  reaiitian  J  Tl)e  act  of  i 
luting  or  delaying  to  reznlt  or  pardon;  t 
act  of  withholding  reniuli 


under  ImmiiribUna 


(ir-r* 


ta'l'l. 


[FleHi  ir  tor 


1     Nol 

Inwdttlbla  (lr-r«-mlt'a-bD.  ■-    (Preflx  ir 

alhle ;  unpardonable.  ■  The  >lD  agalnat  the 
Holf  Ohoet  which  Uiej  call  irremittaiU.- 
UoimtKtd^ 
InmnoVftbUltr  (ir-rS-mO»'a-bll'i-U>  b. 
The  uualltv  or  aUte  of  being  IrnmoiaUs. 
(Ir-rt-mOv'a-bli.  a.    (PtelU  ir 


iTTaioTKhlyO  r-rt-mi 


>  aa  not  to  admit  of 


nigion.'    EwSsn. 

•  ■-.r*.m6>r'al>.  n.    ; ._. 

moroi]  Abienco  o(  remoiral; 

lUs  (Ir-re-ma'Di 


tPrefli  I 


nfbelBj. 

'Dir-a-bU  a.  [Pn- 
H&  u  lui  (F«,  uu«,  auu  TtmuntraoU.]  Pfot 
remunerable;  Incapable  ol  being  rewarded. 
lR«noVtlMl(ir-ri-nound'),a.  [Pnflifrfor 
in,  not,  and  rmovned.]  Not  renowned;  not 


ImprMdbIe(tr-r«-pre^l-blXB'  IPndU  fr 
lor  in.  Dot.  and  lapmr'N*.!  Not  npns- 
ilble ;  Incapable   ol    being  rtpreaaul,    n- 

■trained,  or  kept  under  control 

iTTBprtHlbly  (Ir-rt-pm'l-bllX  a4t.  Ih  a 
manner  or  degree  preclodlng  repritl  na. 

ImptOMAUiae  (lr-r6-piAchVblX  a.  tfrv- 
ni  V  tot  in,  not,  and  rtprBoekahU  J  Not  r*. 
proacliBble:  Incapable  ol  bdng  n — 

free  from  blame;  uprMit:  I 

Innocent.    ImyrwAatte,   n 
life.'    AtUrbury-Sin.  Vub 

C Table,  Irreprehenalbte.  Ini 
, — " — -'-- 


XmrproMbablr  (lr-r«-pf4eh'it«il).  t^.  I 
an  ureproachaGle  manner;  lilaiimleeilj .  ■ 
deportment  >r "-" '-" 


betnj  Irreprovable. 

bTCpranUr(lr-r«'PrSv'a-bU>  ada.    So  v 

not  to  be  lli^  to  nmol  or  Uana 
IrraptlitoM  0r-rep-Il'ahDa),  a.     [I.  ernj*. 

to  eiMp  into,  Ii«q.  from  Irrtfa.  to  oaap 

tniD— ir  for  fa.  Into,  aod  rna.  to  mm  ; 

Cnptln;  minlelj  introdnced.  Or.OtttM 
InnFDtalMI ("nP'^t-^UX  a.     [Ft^x  Ir 

forn,>»t,  andrqwCoMt)    Till  ll|illliiill 

dlscepntabl*.    £p.  Lam, 


ttlbe.  tob.  bun;       ofl.  ponad;       ll,SB.it 
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Irreflllient  (ir-  rd- til'l-ent),  a.  [  Prenx  ir  for 
M,  uot,  and  rendienL]    Not  reiUient 

ImiiitaAOe  (ir-r6-xUt'MuX  *>-  (Pr^lx  ir 
for  WH  not,  and  rtsittanm.]  Forbeannoe 
to  retist;  want  of  inclination  to  offer  retist- 
«nc«;  non-reri«t«noe ;  pasaiTo  fubmlaaion. 
'  Patience  under  alftonts  and  injuries,  ha- 
muli, imsiatanot.*    PaUv. 

IrxMstibllity  (ir-rft-xist^birut),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  irredstible:  power  or  fonse 
beyond  rettstanoe  or  oppontloa. 

m-eilstlble  (ir-r«-xisrl-bl>  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  m,  not,  and  nmttiUU,]  Not  reaixUble; 
inc^iable  of  being  ■ucceiafnUy  reaiated  or 
onpoaed;  superior  to  reaiataace  or  oppoai- 


An  irrtsisMU  law  of  our  iwcure  fanpds  m  to  seek 

IZTMlfUUy  (ir-rd-xiaf  i-bUX  adv.  In  an  ir- 
reaiatible  manner;  in  a  manner  that  cannot 
be  Bucoesaf  uUt  redsted  or  opposed. 

IrrwlgtlaM  (ir-rt-iiat'leaX  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not.  and  nKi$tUn.\  Incapable  of 
bdng  reaiated. 

Those  radUni  ejret.  wlnae  t^rtsistttxs  flame 
Strikes  Envy  dumb,  and  keeps  SwUtiOD  tane. 

Gr»$tvttU, 

ItTMOlalAe  (ir^res'o-lft-blX  a.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not  and  tt9olubU,\  Kot  reaoluble:  (a) 
incapable  of  being  dinolved;  incapable  ox 
resolution  into  parte;  indlaaoluble.  'Simnle 
bodiea  and  upon  that  account  irrcso(tiM0.' 
Boyle.  (6)  \  incapable  of  being  released  or 
relieved  '  The  vrrttoluJbU  condition  of  our 
aoula  i^ter  a  known  ain  committed  '  Bp,HaU. 
[Rarel 

mMOluUeilMS (Ir-rex'o-tQbl-tteal fi.  The 
quality  of  being  indissoluble;  restatance  to 
aeparation  of  parte  bv  heat  'The  inrvso- 
£tiMeii«at  of  diamonda.     B<ruU, 

IrTewdute  (ir-rei'o-iat),  a.  [Prefix  ir  for  in. 
not,  and  receiiUe.]  Not  reaolute;  not  firm 
or  oonatant  in  purpoae ;  not  decided ;  not 
determined;  waverug;  given  to  doubt  or 
hesitation 

Waak  and  irrts^tutt  to  man ; 

The  purpose  of  to*day. 
Woren  widi  pafais  lato  fus  plan. 

To-morrow  rends  away.  C^wt^er. 

9t».  Wavering,  vacillating,  faeaitating.  fal- 
tnring.  undetermined,  undecided,  unaettled. 

Irretomtely  (ir-rex'o-lflt-liV,  odn.  In  an  ir- 
resolute manner:  without  flrmnesaof  mind; 
without  dedaion. 

ItTMOlateneu  (ir-rex'o-iat-neaX  «>  The 
quality  of  being  Irreaolute;  want  of  firm 
determination  or  purpoae;  vacillation  of 
mind;  irreaolution. 

Irr6M>IlltiOII  (ir-rex'o-lfl''ahonX  n>  [Prefix 
ir  for  if»,  not,  and  rtsohitian.]  Want  of 
rsaolntfon;  want  of  decision  in  purpose;  a 
fluctuation  of  mind,  as  in  doubt,  or  between 
hope  and  fear. 

I  was  weary  of  contlnttal  irmttutitH,  and  a  per* 
pcCttaleqtripoistaf  tbcodnd.  RmmhUr. 

8TH.  Indecision.  Indetermlnatlon,  hesitancy, 
vmcUlation. 

IrTeMayabUitT.  IrrMOlrablflnMW  (ir-rd- 
aolv'a-binu.  lrr«-zolv'ablnes).  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  not  being  resolvable. 

Irret^lTattto  Orrft-xolv'a-bn,  a.  [Prefix  *• 
fbr  in,  not,  and  fMofeoMs.]  Inci^iable  of 
being  resolved. 

IrrMOlTOdljr  (Ir-rA-solv'ed-nX  ode.  [Prefix 
ir  tot  in,  not,  and  fefo<  wd  ]  Without  settled 
determination.  *  To  hear  me  speak  so  irre- 
tolvedly.'    Boyle.    [Bare.] 

IrrwiWWUfe  (lr-r*-spekt1vX  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  w,  not.  and  r««pee(»ve.  1  1.  Not  regard- 
ing' eircumstanoes  or  conditions;  havinig  no 
imect  to  particular  drcumstanoea 

TTws  dkt  this  Jew,  by  persnadtey  htoaelf  of  Ms  ptfc 
fjcnlar  tmttfttttwt  election.  tiMiuit^mt. 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  now  generally 
used  tn  the  prepositioiial  phrase  irrctpsettos 
^=>  not  having  respect  or  regard  to;  leaving 
out  of  account:  aa,  irrsapectiM  </  the  conse- 
qvencea.— It  Not  showing  respect  to;  dis- 
rsspectfuL  'Irreverend  and  irrMpeeCiee 
behaviour.'  Sir  C  ComwaUiM. 
towpcMttrely  (Irrd-spektlv-U).  ado.  With- 
out regard  to  circumstances  or  not  taking 
them  into  consideration:  often  followed  by 
^1 


Proaperii 
M6^Bbc 


ty.  considered 


abnohttdy  ai 
lecirable  tban 


and  irrtsptit' 


imt9%  to  better  and  more  desiirable  than  adTcrsity. 

irrMplraibto  (Ir-res^-ra-bl  or  ir-ri-spb^a- 
bl).  a.  [Prefix  ir  for  m,  not,  and  rMpiraMs.] 
Not  respirable ;  unfit  for  respiraoon ;  not 
baring  the  qualities  which  support  animal 
life;  as.  irre«pwtiMe  air. 

IrrecpoBtfUitly  (ir-rft-sponsa-bfll-tiX  «. 

Want  of  responnbUity. 
BrrenwnilWte  (ir-r6-sponsl-bll  a.    [Prefix 

it  for  in,  not,  and  tesponsiNe.]     Not  re- 


sponsible; not  liable  or  able  to  answer  for 
consequences;  not  to  be  relied  upon  or 
truated.  *  Such  hl^  and  irreqionsiUe  license 
over  mankind.'    Jfifeon. 

Imq^omlblf  (ir-rd-aponsl-bUX  *dt.  In 
an  irresponaole  manner;  so  aa  not  to  be 
respomdble. 

IrreOKmilTe  (Ir-rMponslv),  a.  [Prefix  ir 
foriH,  not,andrcsfNm«iM.]  Not  responsive. 

^i  I'— i.pn<ww^  (ir-r6-str&n'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
ir  for  in^  not,  and  ttriravnaJblt^  That  can- 
not be  restrained;  not  to  be  liept  back  or 
held  in  check. 

XxTMUSCltaUe  (ir-rft-susl-ta-blX  a.  [Prefix 
ir  for  in^  not^  and  rMt/^etCoMe.  ]  Inc^»able 
of  being  resudtated  or  rerived. 

UTWOlCttaVly  (ir-r^-susl-U-bUX  ode.  So 
as  not  to  be  resuscitable. 

IrretantiW  (lr-r6-tentlv),  a.  [Prefix  ir  for 
iM,  not,  and  r*t0nti9€j\  Not  retentive  or 
apt  to  retain.  '  His  memory  weak  and  irrs- 
ten^'ve.*    SkeVtxm. 

ImtimoealdAar.r6-triks'a-bl),a.  [Prefix*- 
for  in,  not,  and  retmetfo^ia.  J  Not  retrace- 
abl& 

IrretxlflrrablO  Qr-rd-trfiv'arbn,  a,  [Prefix  ir 
for  in^  not,  ana  refrieiNiAfc.]  Not  retriev- 
able ;  Irrecoverable ;  irreparable ;  as,  an  ir- 
rUritoaJbU  loaa.— STif.  Irremediable,  incur- 
able, irreparable,  irrecoverable. 

IrrttrlirviWwifOT  (ir-r6-tr6v'a>bl-neaX  a- 
The  state  of  being  irretrievable. 

IrftltovaMy  (ir-r6-tr6v'a.bliX  odiL  Irre- 
panbly;  irrecoverably. 

Ertijr  one  llnds'thaC  many  of  the  ideas  which  be 
dflsirail  tn  retain  ha«a  slipped  irrttritttMy  aw^. 

IrrvtnniAllto  0r-r6-tAm'a-bn.  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  reCumoMe.]  Incapable  of 
returning. 

Forth  irrthtmmNt  flieth  the  spoken  word. 

Jiir.  for  Magt. 

IrrtTMlaUle  (Ir-r6-v61'»-bl).  a.  [Prefix  ir 
lor  in,  not,  and  mtalabk.l  Incapable  of 
being  revealed. 

IrrevttUaUly  (ir-r«-v6ra-bliX  adv.  So  as 
not  to  be  revealable. 

Irrtvareno  (ir-rev'er-ens),  n.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not.  and  tvmroneB.]  L  Want  of  rever- 
ence or  veneration;  want  of  a  due  regard  to 
the  authority  and  character  of  a  superior; 
irreverent  conduct  or  an  Irrevwent  action; 
as,  irreverence  toward  Ood^l  The  state 
of  being  disregarded  or  treated  with  disre- 
spect 'The  irrveemiee  and  scorn  the  Judges 
were  justly  in.'    Clarendon. 

IkrvTMnendt  Or-reVer-endX  a.    Irreverent 

If  any  man  nse  immodest  speech,  or  uttvemtd 
vesture  or  behavioor,  or  othenHse  be  suspected  in 
C<».  he  to  likewise  admontohed,  as  before.     Stryfe. 

llieirwmt  (ir-rev^er-ent),  a.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not  ana  tveervnl]  Not  reverent:  (a} 
not  entertaining  or  manifesting  due  regard 
to  the  Supreme  Being;  wanting  In  respect 
to  superiors. 

Witness  the  irt'wtrtMtwaa 
Of  Um  who  bttOt  the  ariL  MiUott. 

(&)  Proceeding  from  irreverence;  expressive 
of  a  want  of  veneration;  as,  an  irreverent 
thought,  word,  or  phraae. 

ImTSrently  (Ir-rev'er-ent-U).  adv.  In  an 
irreverent  manner. 

iTOVeriible  (irri-vArs'i-blX  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  revertQ>U.\  Not  reversible: 
(a)  incapable  of  being  recalled,  repealed, 
or  annulled;  irrevocable;  aa,  an  UrevertOiile 
decree  or  sentence. 

This  rejection  of  the  Jews,  a<  it  to  not  uniTenal. 
•o  neither  to  It  final  and  imvtrsibU.  yortin. 

0  Incapable  of  being  reveised  or  turned 
ke  opposite  way.  turned  outside  In,  or  the 
like. 

IireverilMgnaiB  (ir-rS-vftrsM-bl-neaX  n. 
State  of  being  irreversible. 

Il'ievwilhly  (Ir-rft-v^rs'i-bli).  adv.  In  an 
irreveraible  manner. 

IrreTOcatiillty,  IrreTOcablenan  (ir-rev'6- 
ka-bU''i-ti.  ir-reVd-ka-blneaX  n.  State  of 
being  irrevocable. 

Irrerocable  (ir-rev'd-ka-blX  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not.  and  revoeable.]  Not  revocable; 
not  to  be  recalled  or  revoked;  that  cannot 
be  reversed,  repealed,  or  annulled;  aa^  an 
irrevocnAU  decree,  aentence,  or  edict;  irre- 
eoea6<e  fate;  an  irrevoeoMe  promise,  'firm 
and  irrtvoeahle  Is  mv  doom.     Shak. 

IrrerocaUy  (ir-rerO-ka-bliX  adv.  In  an 
irrevocable  manner;  bevond  recall;  in  a 
manner  precluding  recall  or  repeaL 

breroliildAt  (Ir-reVo-lfi-bll  a.    [Prefix  ir 

for  in,  not.  and  rveobiMe.]    That  has  no 

revolution. 

Piiynmlng  the  drtrires  and  frrtvtbtiU  drde  of 
ctem^.  iiOttn. 


Irrlidtorical  (ir-re-tor'ik-alX  a.  [Pi-eflx  ir 
,  for  in,  not,  and  rA^forioot]  Not  rhetorical; 
unpersuaaive. 

IrngSte  (ir^ri-gitX  v.  t.  pret  A  pp.  irrigated; 
ppr.  irrigating.  [L.  irrigo,  irrigatum— ir 
for  in,  and  rwo,  to  water.  SeelLiiH.]  1.  To 
water;  to  wel;  to  moisten;  to  bedew. 

The  motion  of  the  heart  depends  orif(inally  of  itx 
fibres  irrigtUtd  by  the  blood.  Sir  A".  Dt^by. 

2.  To  water,  as  land,  by  causing  a  stream  to 
flow  upon  it  and  spread  over  it 

Irri^tlon  (ir-ri-ga'shon),  n.  (L.  irrigatio, 
irrtgiUionit,  from  irrigo,  irrigatum.  See 
IRRIOATK.]  The  act  of  watering  or  mois- 
tening: (a)  In  med.  the  application  of  water 
or  a  cold  lotion  drop  by  drop  or  in  a  gentle 
stream,  aa  to  an  inflamed  part  or  the  aeat  of 
neuralsic  pain,  (b)  In  agri.  the  operation 
of  cauamg  water  to  flow  over  landa  for  nour- 
ishing plants. 

IrrigUOIll  (ir-riff'Q-us),  a.  [L.  irriguue.  See 
IRRIOATB.]   1.  watered;  watery;  moist 

The  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irrii^tMtu  valley  spread  her  store. 

MOton. 

2.  Penetrating  aa  water  that  irrigates;  over- 
q^reading  or  pervading. 

Rash  Elpenor.  who  in  cvU  hour. 
Dry'd  an  immeasurable  bowl,  and  thouglit 
To  exhale  hto  sucfoit  by  irrtgttotu  sleep,  y.  Philips 

Irrlllbto  (ir-rix'ibl).  a.  [Prefix  ir  for  in„ 
not,  and  ritible.  ]  Not  risible;  Incapable  of 
laughter.    [Bare.] 

IrrlliOlI  (ir-ri'ahonX  n.  [L.  irritio,  irritionit, 
from  irrtdeo,  irritum—ir  for  m,  and  rideo, 
to  laugh.]  The  act  of  laughing  at  another. 
'This  Demg  spoken  sceptice.  or  byway  of 
irrieion. '    GMptnan. 

InlUbility  (ii^rit-a-bir'i-Ui  it  The  sUte 
or  quality  of  being  irritable:  (a)  the  state 
or  property  of  being  easily  Irntated  or  ex- 
asperued;  as.  irruabHity  of  temper;  his 
irritability  is  perpetuaL  (b)  In  nAystoL 
(a)  that  function  of  nerve  or  muscle  or  of 
any  oroan  of  the  animal  body  in  virtue  of 
which  it  responds  to  stimuli,  this  response 
being  manifested  in  normal  or  abnormal 
sensations  or  actions,  or  both ;  qieciflcally, 
the  property  peculiar  to  muscles,  by  which 
they  contract  upon  the  application  of  cer- 
tain stimuli,  (b)  In  boL  that  quality  in  plants 
by  which  they  exhibit  motion  on  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  stimuli. 

InltablA  (ir'rit-a-bl).  a.  Capable  or  sus- 
ceptible of  being  irritated:  (a)  susceptible 
of  being  woriced  into  a  heat  and  painfniness; 
readily  inflamed;  as,  an  irritaole  sore,  (ft) 
Very  susceptible  of  anger  or  passion;  easily 
,  inflamed  or  exasperated;  as,  an  irritable 
temper.  'Vicious,  old,  and  irritable.'  Ten- 
nyeon.  (e)InpAyfioI.  susceptible  of  respond- 
ing to  stirauu ;  capable  of  being  excited  to 
action  either  normal  or  abnormal  by  the 
application  of  certain  stimuli ;  specifically, 
when  said  of  muscular  flbre^  susceptible 
of  contraction  by  contact  of  the  stimulus, 
(d)  In  bot  exhibiting  the  phenomenon  of 
spontaneous  motion  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  certain  stimuli 

IrritaUtenefla  (Ir'rit-a-bl-nea).  n.  Quality 
or  atate  of  being  irritable. 

IniUUy  (ir'rit-a-bli).  adv.  In  an  irritable 
manner. 

Irrltaxicy(lr'rit-an-aiXn.  The  state  of  being 
irritant  or  exciting  to  anger. 

Inttaiicy  (ir'rit-an-sO,  n.  In  Scots  late,  the 
state  of  being  irritant  or  of  no  force,  or  of 
being  null  and  void. 

Xnitint  (ir'rit-ant),  a.  [L.  irritane,  irriU 
antis,  ppr.  of  trrUo.  See  Irritate.  1  Ir- 
ritating; specifically,  producing  pain,  neat, 
or  tenuon;  producing  inflammation;  as.  an 
irritant  poiaon. 

Irritant  (ir'rit-antX  n.  That  which  ex- 
citea  or  irritates;  specifically:  (a)  in  med.  that 
which  causes  pain,  heat,  or  tension,  either 
mechanically,  as  puncture  or  scarification ; 
chemically,  as  alkalies  and  acids ;  or  speci- 
fically, as  cantharides.  Dunglison.  (6)  In 
toxicoL  a  poison  that  produces  inflamma- 
tion, as  arsenic,  mercury,  and  phosphorus. 

Many  of  the  Ranunculacex  are  irritant  poisons. 
.  .  .  Clematto  to  one  of  the  best  known  irrtlatUt  of 
thto  class.  LindUy. 

Irritant  (ir'rit-antX  a.  [L.  irriianM,  irri- 
tatitit,  ppr.  of  trrito.  to  make  void,  from  in, 
not  and  ratvs,  established.  1  Aendering 
null  and  void.    [Bare. ) 

The  states  elected  Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  for  their 
king,  with  thto  clause  irritant:  that  if  he  did  violate 
any  part  of  hto  oath,  the  people  should  owe  him  no 
allegiance.  Httywrd. 

—Irritant  clauee,  in  Scots  law,  a  clause  in 
a  deed  declaring  null  and  void  certain  speci- 
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fled  acts  if  thev  are  done  by  the  party  hold- 
ing under  the  deed.  It  ii  supplemented  by 
the  resolutive  clause. 

Irritate  (ir'rit-atX  v.t  [L.  irrUo,  irritatum, 
to  incite,  stir  up,  provoke;  perhaps  from 
hirrire,  to  snarl.]  1.  To  excite  heat  and  red- 
ness in.  as  in  the  sldn  or  flesh  of  living 
animal  bodies  by  friction ;  to  inflame ;  to 
fret;  as,  to  irritaie  a  wounded  part  by  a 
coarse  bandage.— 2.  To  excite  anger  in;  to 
provoke ;  to  tease;  to  exasperate;  as,  never 
irritate  a  child  for  trifling  faults;  the  in- 
solence of  a  tyrant  irrUate$  his  subjects.— 

3.  To  give  greater  force  or  energy  to;  to 
heighten  excitement  in. 

Cold  maketh  the  spirits  vigorous  and  irritaMh 
them.  BacoH. 

Air,  if  very  cold,  irritateth  the  flame.       Bacon. 

4.  To  excite  the  irritability  of ;  to  excite 
irriution  in.  See  Irritability,  Irrita- 
tion.—Syn.  To  fret,  inflame,  excite,  pro- 
voke, vex,  tease,  exasperate,  i^^r,  incense, 
enrage. 

Irrltatet  (ir^rit-it),  a.  Excited;  heightened. 

The  heat  becomes  more  violent  and  irritate,  and 
thereby  expelleth  sweat  Bacon. 

Irritate  (ir'rit-&t).t».e.  [L.  imto,  tmtofum, 
to  make  void,  from  irriXv^,  invalid— I'r  for 
in,  not.  and  r<Uu»,  settled,  valid,  from  rtor^ 
to  think.]    To  render  null  and  void. 

Irritation  (ir-rit-a'shonX  n.  [L.  irriiixtUi, 
irritationis,  from  irrito.  See  Irritate.  ] 
The  act  of  irritating  or  state  of  being  irri- 
tated: (a)  excitement,  usually  but  not  neces- 
sarily of  a  disagreeable  kind;  esiieoially,  ex- 
citement of  anger ;  provocation;  exaspera- 
tion; anger. 

The  whole  body  of  the  arts  and  sciences  composes 
one  vast  machinery  for  the  irritation  and  develop- 
ment  of  the  human  intellect.  Dc  Quinety. 

S\  In  physiol.  the  change  or  action  which 
kes  place  in  Uie  muscles  or  organs  of 
sense  when  a  nerve  or  nerves  are  affected  by 
the  application  of  external  bodies;  specifl- 
cally,  the  operation  of  exciting  muscular 
fibre  to  contraction  by  artificial  stimula- 
tion ;  as,  the  muscle  was  made  to  contract 
by  irritation  of  the  nerve.  '  Violent  affec- 
tions and  irritationt  of  the  nerves  in  any  part 
of  the  body.'  Arbuthnot.  See  also  extract 
under  next  article,  (e)  In  med.  nndpathol. 
the  state  of  a  tissue  or  organ  In  which  there 
is  an  excess  of  vital  movement;  the  discom- 
fort set  up  in  an  organ  by  the  presence  of 
something  unsuitable  to  its  function  or 
structure,  or  in  the  entire  body  by  some 

'  local  injury  or  internal  disease. 

iRltatlye  (ir'nt-At-ivX  a.  L  Serving  to  ex- 
cite or  irritate. 

Every  irritation  produces  in  the  cellular  elements 
some  mechanical  or  chemical  change,  which  change 
is  a  'counter-working  against  the  irritative  cause. 

Cc/iand. 

2.  Accompanied  with  or  produced  by  in- 
creased action  or  irritation ;  as,  an  irrita- 
tive fever. 

mitatory  (ir'rit-it-o-ri).  a.  Exciting; 
stimulating.    Halee. 

Irroratet  (ii^rd-r&t),  v.t.  [See  Irroration.] 
To  moisten  with  dew. 

IrroratlOXlt(ir-r6-r&'shon),  n.  [From  L.  ir- 
roro,  irroratum,  to  wet  or  moisten  with 
dew— »r  for  in,  and  roro,  to  distil  dew. 
from  rot,  rorit,  dew.]  The  act  of  bedewing; 
the  state  of  being  moistened  with  dew. 

Irralnrical  (ir-rO'brik-al),  a.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not,  and  rubric.  ]  Not  rubrical;  contrary 
to  the  rubric. 

Irmgatet  (Ir'ni-git),  v.t  [L.  irrugo,  irru- 
gatum,  to  wrinkle— tr  for  in,  in,  and  rugo, 
to  wrinkle.]    To  wrinkle. 

Imipte<l  (ir-rupt'edX  P-  and  a.  [L.  irrup- 
tu9,  pp.  of  irrumpo,  to  break  in  or  into— 
tr  for  in,  in,  into,  and  rumpo,  to  break.] 
Broken  violently  and  with  great  force. 
[Rare.] 

Irmi>tiOXl  (ir-mp'shonX  n.  [L.  irruptio,  ir- 
ruptionis,  from  irrumpo,  irruptum.  See 
Irrupted]  A  bursting  in;  a  breaking,  or 
sudden,  violent  rushing  into  a  place;  a  sud- 
den invasion  or  incuraion ;  a  sudden,  vio- 
lent inroad  or  entrance  of  invaders  into  a 
place  or  country. 

Lest  evil  tidings,  with  too  rude  irm/tioH 
Hitting  thy  aged  ear,  should  pierce  too  deep. 

Mittvn. 
The  famous  wall  of  China,  built  against  the  irru/- 
/taut  of  the  Tartars,  was  begun  above  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Incarnation.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

IrmptlTe  (ir-mpt'iv),  a.  Rushing  in  or 
upon. 

Storms  of  wrath  and  indignation  dread 
Seem  ready  to  displode  irrttptive  on  his  head. 

Whitekoust. 

Irvlllglte  (^r'ving-U),  n.  A  follower  of 
Edward  Irving,  a  celebrated  dei^nrman  of 


the  Scottish  Church,  who,  drifting  into 
mvsticism  (in  which  the  power  of  wuricing 
miracles,  prophesying,  the  gift  of  tongues. 
&c.,  bore  a  prominent  part),  was  deposed  in 
1833.  A  prominent  feature  in  Irving's  doc- 
trines was  the  immediate  second  coming  of 
our  Saviour.  His  followers  organized  them- 
selves into  a  body  called  'The  Holy  Apos- 
tolic Church,'  which  still  exists. 

Is  (izX  llie  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  substan- 
tive verb  to  be.  (See  Be.)  It  represents  the 
GK)th.  i»t,  L.  ett.  Or.  esti,  Skr.  asti,  is,  the 
pronominal  suffix  of  the  third  pers.  sing., 
th  or  t,  being  dropped. 

iBabel  (iz'a-bel),  n.  [Fr.  itabelle.  From 
Jsabelle  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  IL 
of  Spain,  who,  in  the  war  against  Holland 
for  the  recovery  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Low  Countries,  which  formed  part  of  her 
dowry,  swore  that  she  would  not  chanee 
her  linen  till  Ostend,  which  bad  long  with- 
stood the  siege,  was  in  her  hauda  The 
place  held  out  for  nearly  three  years,  and 
the  princess'  linen  became  of  a  dingv  hue, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  name  leabelle  for 
this  colour.  Others  refer  the  origin  of  It 
and  the  story  to  Isabel,  Queen  of  Spain,  and 
connect  the  vow  with  the  siege  of  Grenada.] 
A  pale  brownish  yellow  colour.  CaUed  also 
laabel-yeUow. 

iBabelHCOlour  (iz'a-bel-kul-dr),  n.  See  Isa- 
bel. 

IsadelpllOilB  (i-sa-derfusX  d.  [Qr.ieot, 
equal,  and  adelphoe,  a  brother.)  In  bot.  a 
term  applied  to  a  diadelphous  flower  in 
which  the  separate  bundles  of  stamens  are 
equal  or  alike. 

l8agoge,t  Isagognet  (i'sagOj,  i'sa-ffog).  n. 
[Or.  eUagOgi,  a  leading  in,  introduction, 
from  eieagdt  to  lead  in— «m,  in,  into,  and 
ago,  to  lead.]    An  introduction. 

Isagoglo.  Isagoglcal  (I-sa-goj'lk,  I-sa-goj'ik- 
al),  a.  [  Or.  eiaaaOgikot,  from  eiaagd,  to  in- 
troduce—«u,  in,  into,  and  ag6,  to  lead.]  In- 
troductorv;  especially,  introductory  to  the 
study  of  theology.    J.  A.  Alexander. 

iBagOglCB  (i'sa-goj'iksX  n.  In  theol.  that 
department  of  ueoloncal  study  introduc- 
tory to  ex^esis  or  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture. 

Isa^n  (Fsa-gonX  n.  [Or.  ieoe,  equal,  and 
gdnia,  an  angle.]  In  math,  a  flgure  whose 
angles  are  equal. 

IsapostOllo  (i'Ba'POS-torikX  a.  [Or.  iaoe, 
equal,  and  apoittotos,  an  apostle.]  A  term 
somewhat  loosely  applied  to  various  persons 
and  things:  (a)  to  the  fathers  who  were 
alive  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  whose 
authority  therefore  is  held  by  some  to  be 
nearly  eaual  to  theirs;  (6)  to  the  customs 
instituted  by  these  fathers ;  (e)  to  certain 
holy  women  resembling  the  apostles  in 
sanctity;  (<f)  to  the  founders  of  Christianity 
in  any  given  country  or  their  powerful  and 
effective  supporters. 

Isarlel  (Is-ar-l'd-I),  n.  pi,  A  nat.  order  of 
filamentous  moulds  containing  those  genera 
in  which  the  fertile  threads  are  compacted, 
and  have  deciduous  pulverulent  spores  at 
their  free  apicea 

iBaUc  Add  (is-&t1k  as'id),  n.  (CcHtNO,.)  An 
acid  formed  by  the  action  of  caustic  alka- 
lies upon  isatin. 

iBatln, Isatixie Oa'atinX n.  (C^^so^)  A 
compound  obtained  by  oxidiang  indigo.  It 
forms  hyacinth-red  or  reddish-orange  crys- 
tals of  a  brilliant  lustre.  Its  solutions  stain 
the  skin,  and  give  it  a  disagreeable  odour. 

iBatll  (Is'a-tisX  n.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
annuals  and  biennials,  natives  of  South 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  belonging  to  the 
nat  order  Crucifene.  One  species,  leatie 
tinctoria,  was  formerly  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land as  a  dye  under  the  name  of  woad  (see 
WoAD);  while  a  second  species,  /.  indigotica, 
is  still  grown  as  a  dye  plant  in  the  north  of 
China.  They  have  simple  leaves,  and  large 
terminal  panicles  of  small  yellow  flowers. 

iBChladlO  (is-ki-ad'ikX  «•  [L.  isehiadieue, 
pertaining  to  sciatica,  from  ieehias,  sciatica, 
m>m  ieehium,  the  hip.]  Pertaining  to  sda- 
UaL—I$ehiadie  pasnon  or  disease,  sciatica. 

Ischlagra  (is-ki-ag'raX  n.  [Or.  ischion^  the 
hip,  and  aara,  a  seizure]    Hip-gout 

Isdllal  (islci-alX  o-  In  anat  of  or  belonging 
to  the  ischium  or  hip-bone. 

Ischialgia  (is-ki-al'ji-a).  n.  [Or.  isehion.the 
hip,  anB  algos,  pain.  ]  Pain  in  the  hip;  scia- 
tica. 

Ischlatlo  ( is-ki-af ik X  a.  [See  Ischi ADia ] 
Pertaining  to  the  hip;  as,  tne  ischiatie  fora- 
men, a  notch  of  the  os  innominatimi ;  the 
isehiatie  artery,  which  proceeds  through  the 
notch  of  the  oe  innominatum. 


Iflchlatocele^  lachlooele  (is-ki-af  d-sei.  i*- 

ki-d-selO,  n.  [Or.  isehion,  the  hip.  and  keU, 
a  tumour.]  An  intestinal  rupture  throagh 
the  sciatic  ligamenta 

iBChtllTn,  iBcblon  (is1d,nm,  iBld^>nV  n.  In 
anat  the  posterior  and  inferior  pari  of  the 
pelvic  arcn  in  vertebrates;  the  lowermoat 
of  the  three  portions  forming  the  oa  innom- 
inatum in  the  foetus;  the  lowermost  part  <4 
the  hip-bone  in  adults. 

l8Clmacanthtii(isk-na-kan'thasX  n«  [Or 
ischnot,  slender,  and  akantha,  a  spina  j  A 
fossil  genus  of  acanthoid  flshes  occoiring 
in  the  old  red  sandstone.  They  resemble 
the  smaller  species  of  Diplacanthns,  but 
differ  in  having  the  spines  more  aleoder. 
whence  the  name. 

ISOhnophOllla  (isk-no-fd'nf-a),  n.  fOr.  ieeh- 
nos,  slider,  and  ph&ni,  voice.]  ShriUocas 
of  the  voice ;  heaitation  of  speech,  or  stam- 
mering. 

iBchuretlo  (is-kfl-ref  ikX  o-  (See  Ucavmr  ) 
Having  the  quality  of  relieving  iscbuir. 

iBChuretlC  (is-kQ-ret'ikX  n>  A  medadne 
adapted  to  relieve  ischnry.        

Ischtuia  (is-kfl'ri-aX  n.    See  Iscbtrt. 

Ischuxy  (islifl-riX  n.  [Or.  ieehauria^  from 
ischd,  to  stop,  and  ouron,  urine.]  A  step- 
page, retention,  or  suppression  of  urine. 

IScEyodon  (is'ki-6-donX  n.  (Or.  ifcAy*. 
strength,  and  odous,  oaontos.  a  tooth.]  A 
Jurassic  and  tertiary  genus  of  fossil  flsh«a. 
allied  to  the  Chimnra,  and  having  very  large 
bony  teeth. 

Isd^terua  (is-kip't«r-usX  n.  [Or.  isc*]^ 
strength,  and  pteron,  a  fin.]  A  focail  genua 
of  ganoid  flshes  from  the  triassic  strata  uf 
Yii^nia,  differing  from  Palsponiscus  chiefly 
in  having  the  tail  inequilobate. 

Fse  (IsX  1  shall  [Scotch  and  northern  pro- 
vincial English.] 

Iserln,  Iserlne  (Is'dr-haX  n.  [O.  «ism.  Iran  ] 
A  mineral  of  an  iron-black  colour,  and  of  a 
splendent  metallic  lustre,  occurring  in  small 
obtuse  angular  grains.  It  is  harder  than 
felspar,  and  consists  of  the  oxides  of  iron 
and  titanium,  with  a  small  portion  of 
uranium. 

-I8h  (ishi  A  sufllx  to  adjectives  and  verba, 
in  the  former  case  of  Teutonic  origin  and 
alliancea,  in  the  latter  of  Bomance:  (a)  aa 
an  adjectival  suffix.  -icA  represents  the 
ASax.  -ise,  Dan.  -ttJr,  O.  -ticA.  Fr.  -ewque  (aa 
in  Qrotemme\  and  implies  partakinc  of  tlM 
nauire  of ;  as.  fool,  foolieh ;  brute,  brMtiak' 
Dane,  Danish ;  Swede,  SweHish.  Attached 
to  adjectives  it  has  a  diminutive  sianifloa- 
tion;  as,  white,  whitish;  yeilow,  yeUomski 
good,goodish.  (6>  As  a  verb  suffix  it  is  derived 
from  the  L.  verbal  incept  tenn.  -esco,  and 
is  generally  found  in  verbs  that  come  through 
the  Fronch  and  still  show  the  influence  of 
that  termination  in  some  of  their  tensea;  aa, 
finish,  Fr.  finir,  finis,  Jinissais,  fintssani: 
abolish,  Fr.  ab<Hir,  abolts,  aboHsaais,  aboHs- 
tant;  punish,  Fr-  ptmir,  punis,  jnmusmc. 
punissant  Some  English  verbs  in  -tsA  hav« 
no  corresponding  French  forms  in  -ir.-inaaf. 
but  seem  to  be  formed  on  analogy,  whUa.  oo 
the  other  hand,  many  French  varba  tn  -if 
have  no  corresponding  English  forms  in  -4sk 

iBh  (ii^X  ^  [A  form  of  issue.  ]  Issue;  liberty 
and  opportunity  of  going  out.  [Scotch.  >— 
Ish  and  entry.  In  Scots  taw.  the  claoaa 
'  with  free  ish  and  entry,'  in  a  charter,  im- 
ports a  right  to  all  ways  and  passaaes,  in  so 
far  as  they  mav  be  necesaary  to  Idrk  and 
market,  throned  the  adjacent  grounda  of 
the  granter.  who  is  by  the  clause  laid  under 
that  burden.    Ish  also  means  terminatton. 

lBhlliae]lte(ish'ma-elitXM.  [Trom Ishw»a*L 
Oen.  xvL  12.1  1.  A  descendant  of  IshmasL 
2.  An  Ismaelian  (which  seeX  — S.  One  re- 
sembling Ishmael,  whoae  hand  was  asainsC 
every  man  and  every  man's  hand  acalnst 
him;  one  at  war  with  society. 

ios's  tents  and  pilau  were  piratam  to  tUa  ibtle 
maeiite.  r**<a»nv 

iBhmaelltlgh  (ish'ma-el-it-ishX  o-  Ukm 
Ishmael:  partaking  of  the  nature  of  aa 
Ishmaelite. 

iBlac  Q'si-akX  a.  [L.  Isiaeus;  Or.  /saotei. 
from  Isis.]  Relating  to  Isia— /sice  teM«. 
the  name  given  to  a  qjorions  Igyptian 
monument,  consisting  of  a  plate  of  cMper. 
bearing  a  representation  of  moat  of  ilw 

Syptian  deities,  with  Isis  in  the  centrt, 
d  to  have  been  found  bv  a  soldier  at  the 
siege  of  Rome  inlfi25.  and  long  held  la  Ugk 
esteem  It  is  now  at  Turin. 
iBlde  Os'i-klX  n.  Same  as  IcieU 
iBldold  (i'sid-oid),  a.  In  kot  a  term  aspOcd 
to  the  surface  of  lichens  when  roverad  with 
a  dense  mass  of  conical  aoredia 


Fate,  far,  fat,  f»ll;       m«,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  mttve;       tflbe,  tub,  bwU;       oil.  pound;       ii,  8c.  abune;     jT.  So.  ftfy. 
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(rxing-glatX  n.  fD.  huiMsnbUu— 
AuiMfi,  «  sturgeon,  tnd  mm,  «  redole,  a 
blftdder.  *by  at  oomiptlj  called  isingUin, 
probably  (rom  oonneoting  the  name  with 
the  emplovment  of  the  subetanoe  tn  idng  or 
making  Jelliea*  Wtdffwood.]  1.  Thepureat 
rommerclal  form  of  gelatine:  It  it  a  tub* 
•tanoe  of  a  firm  teiture  and  whltith  colour, 
prepared  from  the  loundt  or  air-bladdert  of 
certain  freth-water  Itthet,  particularly  sev- 
eral tpedet  of  ttur^eon  found  in  the  rirert 
i  »t  Ruttia.  In  the  preparation  of  creams  and 
ielliet  it  it  in  great  request.  It  is  also  used 
to  fining  liqnort  of  the  fermented  kind,  in 
purling  octree,  and  in  making mock-pearlt, 
stiifening  linent,  tilkt.  gauzes,  Ac  With 
brandy  It  formt  a  cemenf  for  broken  porce- 
lain and  glata  It  it  likewise  used  to  stick 
together  the  parts  of  mntioa]  instruments; 
and  as  an  tgglutinant,  for  binding  many 
other  delicate  structures.— 2.  A  name  some- 
times giren  to  mica 

|g1Hg1irw-€tono  (Tzing-glas-stdnX  See 
Mica. 

Itll  (Tsis),  n.  1.  One  of  the  chief  deities  in 
the  Egyptian  mythology.  She  wat  regarded 
at  the  sister  or  sister- wife  of  Osiris,  and  the 
mother  of  Horus.  She  was  worshipped  by 
the  lUQrptians  as 
the  beln|(  who 
had  first  civilized 
them,  and  taught 
them  affriculture 
and  other  neces- 
sary arts  of  life. 
Among  the  hish- 
er  and  more  phi- 
losophical theol- 
ogians she  was 
nuAe  the  symbol 
of  pantheistic  di- 
rlnitv.  By  the 
people  she  was 
wonhipped  as 
the  goddess  of 
fecundity.  The 
cow  was  sacred 
to  her.  She  is  re- 
presented vari- 
ously, though 
most  usually  as 
t    woman    with  isU. 

the  horns  of  a 

cow.  between  which  is  a  globe  supporting  a 
throne,  and  sometimes  with  the  lotus  on  her 
head  and  the  sistrum  in  her  hand.— 2.  The 
name  given  to  an  asteroid  discovered  by 
Pogson  in  1866. 

Itll  (i'sis).  n.  [From  the  name  of  the  Egyp- 
tian goddesa]  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Jointed  sclerobasic  coral,  in  which  the  Joints 
forming  the  stem  are  alternately  calcareous 
and  homy. 

IllAXn  (izlamX  n.  [From  the  Ar.  $alaMa,  to 
befree.  safe,  or  devoted  to  Ood.]  The  religion 
of  Mohammed,  and  also  the  whole  body  of 
those  who  profess  it  throughout  the  world. 

T«iftwit«w>  (islam-izmX  m^  The  faith  of  It- 
lam  ;  the  true  faith,  according  to  the  Mo- 
hammedans; Mohammedism. 

Iglamite  (izlam-ItX  n.    A  Mohammedan. 

liUmitio  (iz-lam-it'ikX  a.  Pertaining  to 
Islam;  Mohammedan. 

Taiam<—  (izlamlzX  v.L  oT  i.  To  conform 
to  Islaniism;  to  Mohamroedanise. 

Illand  (I 'land X  n.  [O.S.  Oand.  ytand, 
A. Sax.  edtand,  igland,  probably  from  A.  Sax. 
«d  (Goth,  a  Am,  O.RO.  aha,  water,  IceL  d, 
a  riverX  water,  and  land,  land— a  piece  of 
land  in  the  midst  of  water;  the  fact  that  we 
have  the  A.  Sax.  Ig,  IceL  ey.  Dan.  6  or  6e, 
Frls.  ooge,  all  meaning  island,  seenu  rather 
to  show,  however,  that  the  first  part  of  the 
word  has  the  meaning  of  island  by  itself, 
and  that  tdtand  was  formed  by  an  erroneous 
etymology;  comp.  also  £.  tyot^  ait^  a  small 
island  in  a  river,  and  such  names  as  Chelsea, 
Battersco,  Angles«a  or  Anglesey,  Cherts«y. 
Aldemey.  Orluuv.  where  the  last  element 
means  island.  The  $  is  due  to  a  supposed 
connection  with  L.  ituuia.  O.Fr.  mm.  See 
Uin.)  1.  A  tract  of  land  surrounded  by 
water,  whether  of  the  sea.  a  river,  or  a  lake: 
in  contradistinction  to  mainland  or  conH- 
ntnL  "1  Anything  resembling  an  island,  as 
a  large  mass  of  floating  ice.  —laiandi  (nf  the 
hUmed,  in  Orewk  myth,  the  Happy  Islands, 
supposed  to  lie  westward  in  the  ocean, 
whither  after  death  the  souls  of  the  virtuous 
were  transported. 

Illajld  OlandX  9.L  1.  To  caate  to  become 
or  appear  like  an  island  or  islands ;  to  iso- 
late i^  surrounding,  as  with  water. 

Stand  upon  the  peak  of  some  isolated  oioaittaia  at 


daybreak,  when  the  nif^hl  rauts  hnt  rise  from  oJT  the 
plains,  and  watch  their  white  and  Uke-like  ilelds.  as 
they  lioat  in  level  ba)rs  and  winding  gulfs  about  the 
istmmdtti  summits  of  the  lower  hills.  Ruskim. 

2.  To  dot,  as  with  islanda 

Not  a  dood  by  day 
With  purple  istandett  the  dark-blue  deep. 

S»tithry. 

Trifnii^r  (tland-^rX  n.  An  inhabitant  of  an 
island. 

Illandyt  (llAnd-iX  a.  Pertaining  to  islands; 
full  ofuilanda    Ccigrave. 

Igle(IlX  n.  (O.Fr.  iSs,  Fr.  iU,  Ptot.  Ma,  L. 
intulOf  an  island.  Mr.  Marsh,  however,  re- 
marks that '  the  fact  that  Robert  ot  Oloucet- 
ter,  and  other  early  English  writers,  wrote  Us 
or  yU  at  a  time  when  the  only  French  or- 
thography wat  iiU.  it  a  ttrong  argument 
against  this  derivatioa  It  is  more  probably 
a  contraction  of  i$landt  the  A.  Sax.  ealand, 
eaiond,  igland,  and  the  §  was  inserted  in 
both  because  when  Saxon  was  forgotten  the 
words  were  thought  to  have  come  through 
the  French  from  the  Latin  intula.']  1.  An 
island.  [Now  chiefly  or  altogetlier  poetlcaL] 

The  isifi  shall  wait  for  his  law.         Is.  xliL  4. 
1  In  mitotn.  see  ISLCT,  2. 

Ille  (nx  V  t  pret  A  pp.  ided;  ppr.  itling. 
To  cause  to  become  or  appear  like  an  isle; 
to  isolate;  to  island;  to  environ. 

/sM  in  sudden  seas  of  light. 
My  heart,  pierced  through  with  fierce  delight. 
Bursts  into  bloesom  in  htt  sight.         Tr*tMjft0H. 

Ule  (nx  »•  A  corruption  otAUU  (which  seeX 
Iltot  (U'etX  n.  1.  A  UtUe  isle.  ^The  cressy 
i$leta  white  in  flower.'  Tenny9on.—2.  A 
spot  within  another  of  a  different  colour,  at 
on  the  wing  of  an  intact,  the  bloatom  of  a 
plant,  Ac. 

A  but  le»  Tivid  hue 
Than  of  that  isM  in  the  chestnut-bloom 
Flamed  in  his  cheek.  TtnttystH. 

-Im  (izmX  [Or.  tuffix  irmot.]  A  tuflix  im- 
plying doctrine,  theory,  principle,  tystem. 
or  practice  of;  abstract  idea  of  that  tignifled 
by  the  word  to  which  it  it  tubioined;  at, 
monotheifm,  tpiritualwm,  republlcanitm, 
metmeritm,  Pretbyterianina,  libertinwm. 

Inn  (izmX  n.  (From  itt  common  ute  at  a 
sufflx  in  words  signifying  doctrine  or  theory. ) 
A  doctrine  or  theory,  but  more  especially  a 
pretentiout  or  absurd  one ;  a  crotchety  or 
vitionary  tpeculation :  generally  used  con- 
teroptuoU£iy;  as,  away  with  your  Uma  and 
ologies. 

IsmaellAn  (iz-ma-41i-anX  n.  A  member  of 
the  Mohammedan  sect  which  maintained 
that  Ismael.  and  not  Moussa,  ought  to  be 
Imaum.  In  the  tenth  centunr  they  formed 
a  secret  society,  from  which  sprang  the 
Assassins.    Brewer. 

lun^TAim.  (is-nilr'di-aX  n.  \ln  memory  of 
Antoine  Dante  lanard,  memoer  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciencea  ]  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
nat  order  Onagraoec,  of  no  especial  value 
or  interest  The  single  species  /.  palfutriM 
is  found  wild  in  England.  It  is  frequent  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  in  North  America, 
and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia. 

IlO-  n'sdX  A  oreflx  from  the  Oreek  (mm) 
signifying  equal. 

Isobar,  Iiot)are(i'td.bar.rs6.b&rXn.   ror. 

190$,  euual.  and  haroe,  weight]  In  phyi. 
geog.  a  line  drawn  on  a  map  to  connect  those 
places  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  at  which 
the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  sea- 
level  is  the  same. 

ItObarlC  (I-sd-bax'ik),  a.  Same  as  Itcbaro- 
metric. 

IlObarlnn  (I-sob'ar-lzmX  n.  [Or.  i$o$,  equal, 
and  6arot,  weight  ]  Equality  or  similarity 
of  weight 

IiobArometric  (I-tft-bar'd-merrikX  a.  (Or. 
i»o$,  equal,  baroe,  weight,  and  metron,  mea- 
ture.]  In  phye.  geog.  indicating  e<^ual 
barometric  pressure.— /so6arom«trie  Une. 
Same  as  leobar. 

IlOtarlOllt  (i-sob'rins).  a.  [Or.  iiof.  equal, 
and  briad,  to  be  strong.]    In  boL  a  term  ap- 

Klied  to  the  dicotyledonous  embryo,  because 
oth  lobes  seem  to  grow  with  equal  vigour. 

iMOardlA  0-t6-kiir'di-aX  n.  [Or.  Cmw.  equaL 
and  kardia,  the  heart  ]  A  heart-thaped 
shell  with  separated,  involuted,  and  diverg- 
ing beaka 

IlOCheim  (I'sd-klmX  n.  In  phve.  geog. 
a  line  drawn  on  a  map  through  places  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe  which  nave  the 
same  mean  winter  temperature. 

Iioolialinal,  IsoclnilTnunal  (l-sd-ki'mal. 
I-s6-kf  men-alVo.  [Or.  mm,  equal,  and  eheima, 
winter.]  Of  the  same  mean  winter  temper- 
ature.—/sodketmo/  line,  in  phyg.  geog.  same 
as  leocheim. 


Iioohelmene.  TiocMmnnii  (l-s6-kl^manX  it- 
Same  as  leocheim. 
Iioohaimonal,  Uochlnumal  (i-td-ki'mon- 

alX  a.    Same  at  leocheimoL 

Isoohimal,  Isocbimanal  (l-td-ki'mal,  l-t6- 

U'men-alX  a.    Same  as  leocheimoL 

The  lines  passing  through  all  places  which  have  an 
eoual  temperature  for  the  summer  or  the  winter  half 
of  the  year  have  been  called  respectively  isoektrat 
and  isochtfHmt  lines.  Wktwttt. 

IlO0hromati0(1'td-kr6-mat'1kXa.  [Or.  i«M, 
equal,  and  ehr&ma,  colour.]  Having  the 
tame  colour.  In  certain  experimentt  with 
doublv  refracting  cryttalt  the  decompoted 
light  rormt  a  double  teriet  of  coloured  ringt 
or  curvet  of  different  formt  arranged  in  a 
certain  order;  each  curve  in  the  one  leries 
having  one  corresponding  to  it  both  in  form 
and  colour  in  the  other.  The  two  curves  or 
lines  that  have  the  same  tint  are  called 
iMochromatic  linee. 

^  laochronong  (isok'ron-al, 

I-sok'ron-nsX  a.  [Or.  mm,  equal,  and  ehronoe, 
time.]  Uniform  in  time;  of  equal  time; 
performed  in  equal  timea  Two  pendulums 
which  vibrate  in  the  same  time  are  iso- 
chronal; also,  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum 
in  the  curve  of  a  cycloid  have  the  same  pro- 
perty, being  all  performed  in  the  same  tune 
whether  the  arc  be  large  or  small 

The  very  physical  basis  of  music  is  rhythm,  since 
tile  distinction  between  what  we  recognize  as  musical 
sounds  and  those  which  are  not  so  consists  in  the 
$*9cMr0H«Ms  character  of  the  vibrations  in  the  for- 
mer. Edin.  Rtv. 

—Isochronal  line,  a  line  in  which  a  heavy 
body  descends  without  acceleration  or  re- 
tardation. 

iMChroiudly  (I-sok'ron-al-liX  adv.  So  as 
to  be  iaochronaL 

IlOObroiliim  n-sok'ron-lzmX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  isochronous;  the  pro- 
perty of  a  pendulum  by  which  it  performs 
Its  vibrations  in  eoual  times. 

Isoohronon  (I-sok'ron-onX  n.  [See  Iso- 
chronal.] An  equal  time-keeper;  a  clock 
designed  to  keep  perfectly  accurate  time. 

Iioonroiumg  (I-sok'ron-usX  a.  See  Iso- 
chronal. 

IfOChroui  (I-sok'rusX  a.  [Or.  ieoehrooe,  like- 
coloured— mm,  equal,  and  ehroa,  colour.) 
Being  of  equal  colour  throughout 

iBOd&al.  Isodliilo  (I-sd-kHnal,  I-sd-klin'- 
ikX  a.  [Or.  ieoe,  equal,  and  klind,  to  incline.  ] 
Of  ecjual  inclination  or  dip.— /«oc2ina<  or 
iiocUnie  linee,  in  magnetism,  a  term  applied 
to  curves  connecting  those  places  in  the  two 
hemispheres  where  the  dip  of  the  magnetic 
needle  is  equal. 

Isoonrmal  (I-sd-kri'malX  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  having  the  nature  of  an  Isocryme. 

iBOOnrme  (I's6  krimX  n.  rOr.  mm,  equal, 
and  krymoe,  cold.]  In  phye.  geog.  a  Une 
drawn  on  maps  showing  the  places  having 
the  same  mean  temperature  during  the 
coldest  months  of  the  year. 

iBOdlabatlO  (i'sd-dra-baf'ikX  a.  [Or.  itoe, 
equal,  and  dtabaind,  to  pass  through— dui, 
through,  and  baind,  to  pasa]  In  thermo- 
dvnamiea,  a  term  applied  to  each  of  a  pair 
of  lines  or  curves  on  a  diagram— the  one 
exhibiting  the  variations  in  the  density  of 
a  fluid  which  take  place  during  the  process 
of  raising  itt  temperature,  we  other  the 
corresponding  variations  produced  by  the 
abstraction  of  portions  of  heat  equal  to 
those  added  In  the  former  procesa  From 
the  lines  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  addi- 
tion and  abstraction  of  eoual  portions  thev 
are  said  to  be  isodiabatic  in  respect  of  each 
other. 

iMMUmorplllgm  (I's6-dI-mor^flzmX  n.  [Or. 
MM,  equal,  die.  double,  and  morphi,  shape.  ] 
Isomorphism  between  the  two  formt  leve- 
rally  of  two  dlmotphout  tubttancea 

laodimorpllOllg  (rs6-dI-mor''fusX  a.  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  IsodimorphisnL 

Iiodomoii,  Iiodomiim  (l-sod'o-mon,  l-sod'- 
o-mumX  n.  [Or.  isM,  equal,  and  domi,  struc- 


IsodooKxi. 


tnre.]  Oneof  the  methods  of  building  walls 
among  the  Oreeks,  in  which  the  stones  form- 
ing the  courses  were  of  equal  thickness  and 


oh,  dUin;     eh.  8c  kxA;     g,  go\     J./ob;     ft.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  tin^:     VH,  tAen;  th,  CAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  wAig;    >h,  azure.— See  Kit. 
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equal  length,  and  bo  disposed  that  the  ver- 
tical Joints  of  an  upper  course  were  imme* 
diately  orer  the  middle  of  the  stones  form- 
ing the  lower  course.  See  Pbkudisodomon. 

iBOdynamlo  (i's6-di-nam"ik),  a.  [From  Or. 
iso9,  equal,  and  dynamit,  power.]  Having 
equal  power  or  torce.—Isoavnam*e  lineg,  in 
magnetiim^  lines  of  equal  power  or  inten- 
sity: a  term  applied  to  lines  connecting 
those  places  where  the  iutensi^  of  the  ter- 
restrial magnetism  is  equaL  They  resemble 
in  form  and  position  the  isoclinlc  lines. 

IflOdyoamous  (I-ad-din'am-nsX  a.  [Or.  itoa, 
the  same,  and dynamu,  force.]  Havuig equal 
force;  of  equal  size;  in  hot  same  as  Iworunu. 

laoetes  (I-sd-€'t^).  n.  [Gr.  um,  equal,  and 
€to8,  the  year,  because  the  plant  is  the  same 
throughout  the  year.]  A  genus  of  plant*  of 
the  nat  order  Lycopodiaceas  or  club-moss 
tribe.  The  /.  laeuttrit,  or  European  quill- 
wort,  is  an  aquatic  plant  growing  in  the 
bottoms  of  lakes  in  the  north  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland. 

iBOgeotharm  (i-sd-je'd-thdrm),  n.   [Gr.  iiot, 

Sual,  gi,  the  earth,  and  thermic  heat]  In 
ys.  geog.  an  imaginary  line  or  plane  under 
e  euth's  surface  passing  through  points 
having  the  same  mean  temperature. 

ISOgeothermal  ^•s6-jd'6-th«r^mal),  a.  In 
phil».  geog.  pertaming  to  or  having  the  na- 
ture of  an  isogeotherm. 

ISOgonlC  (i-sd-gon'ik),  a.  [Or.  isof,  equal, 
and  gOnia,  an  angle.  Having  equal  angles. 
—T»ogonie  lines,  in  maanettsm,  lines  con- 
necting those  places  on  the  globe  where  the 
deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  from  the 
true  north  is  the  same. 

Isonaphy  (f-Bog'ra-flX  n,  [Gr.  iaot,  equal, 
ana  graphi,  a  writing.]  The  imitation  of 
handwriting. 

l80liyet08e(I-B^hI'«t-deXn.  [Or.  wot,  equal, 
and  AyefM,  rain.]  Jnphyt.  geog.  a  line  con- 
necting those  places  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  where  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls 
annually  is  the  same. 

iMlable  (I'«<^l»-bl  or  is'd-la-bl).  a.  That  can 
be  isolated;  specifically,  in  ekem.  capable 
of  being  obtained  pure,  or  uncombined  with 
anv  other  substance. 

Isdate  (I'sd-lAt  or  is'd-l&CX  v.e.  pret  &  pp. 
isolated;  ppr.  isolating.  [Fr.  isoler.  It.  isolare, 
isolato,  detached ;  from  isola^L.  insttla,  an 
island.]  1.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation; 
to  place  apart ;  to  insulate :  often  used  re- 
ilexively;  as,  he  isolated  himself  from  all 
society.— 2.  In  elect,  to  insulate.  See  IM- 
8X7LATS.  —3.  In  ehem.  to  obtain  a  substance 
free  from  all  its  combinations. 

Isolated  (I'>d-lat-ed  or  is'd-l&t-ed),  p.  and  a. 

1.  Standing  detached  from  others  of  a  like 
kind;  placed  by  itself  or  alone. 

Short  isotaied  sentences  were  the  mode  In  which 
ancient  wisdom  delighted  to  convey  its  precepts  for 
the  rq^uUtioo  of  human  conduct.         IVarburton, 

2.  In  elect  the  same  as  Intulated. —Z.  In 
ehein.  pure;  freed  from  combination. 

l80latedly(rs6-lat-ed-U  or  is'd-lat-ed-UXado. 
In  an  isolated  manner. 

Isolation  n-s6-l&'shon  or  is-6-li'shon),  n. 
State  of  being  isolated  or  alone.  '  Isolation 
fk-om  the  rest  of  mankind.'    MUman. 

IsolOKOUS  (I-sol'o-gus),  a.  [Or.  isos,  equal, 
and  logos,  proportion.  ]  In  ehem.  having 
similar  proportions  or  relations:  said  of 
groups  of  homologous  terms,  in  which  the 
radicles,  by  combining  with  a  series  of  simi- 
lar elements,  give  rise  to  a  series  of  similar 
compounds;  thus,  the  hydrocarbon  group, 
by  its  oxide,  chloride,  alcohol,  &c.,  is  xsoUh- 
gous  with  the  allyl  group,  which  has  also  its 
oxide,  chloride,  alcohoL  and  the  like.  Milter. 

Isomeric,  Iso]nerical0-86-mer'ik,!-s6-roer'- 
ik-al).  a.  In  ehem.  pertaining  to  or  charac- 
terized by  isomerism. 

Isomerlde  (I-som'dr-id),  n.  In  chem.  a  com- 
pound that  exhibits  the  properties  of  isom- 
erism with  reference  to  some  other  com- 
pound. 

Isomerism  (i*>om'^r-i<mX  ^  [Or.  isos,  equal, 
and  meros,  a  part]  In  chein.  identity  or 
close  simiUrity  of  composition  with  differ- 
ence of  physical  or  both  chemical  and  phy- 
sical properties.  There  are  three  different 
cases  of  isomerian :  first,  where  the  com- 
pounds have  the  same  percentage  composi- 
tion, while  their  vapour  densities  are  differ- 
ent; second,  where  the  compounds  have  the 
same  ultimate  composition  and  the  same 
vapour  density,  but  differ  in  physical  pro- 
perties, and  also  in  their  behaviour  towards 
tlie  Eame  reasents ;  third,  where  the  com- 
pitunds  have  the  same  composition  and  the 
iuime  vapour  densitv,  and  by  their  behaviour 
towards  reagents  yield  the  same  compound. 


or  at  any  rate  show  that  they  are  members 
of  the  same  series,  but  nevertheless  differ 
in  physical  properties.  The  first  two  cases 
are  properly  called  cases  of  polymerism  and 
metamerism  respectively,  while  the  last  is 
isomerism  proper.  The  facts  of  isomerism 
are  generally  explained  by  assuming  that 
there  exists  a  difference  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  atoms  which  form  the  Isomeric  mole- 
cules 

Isom6romorphism(l's5-mer'6-mor''flzm)Ln. 
[Gr.  isos,  equal,  meros^  a  part,  and  morpki, 
form.  ]  In  crystal  isomorphism  between  sub- 
stances having  the  same  atomic  proportions. 

Isomerous  (i-som'dr-us),  a.  [Or.  isos,  equal 
and  tnsros,  a  part  ]  1.  In  boL  a  term  anpliea 
to  a  flower  whose  organs  are  composed  each 
of  an  equal  number  of  parta— 2.  In  ehem.  a 
term  i4)plied  to  isomorphism  subsisting  be- 
tween substances  of  likia  composition.  See 
under  Isomorphisjc 

Isometric  Isometrlcal  n-sd-met'dk.  F«&- 
mef  rik-al).  a.  L  Pertaining  to  or  chacBo- 
terized  by  equality  of  measure.  —2.  In  crystaL 
monometric;  tessular. — Isometrioal  perspec- 
tive or  projection,  a  method  of  drawing  plans 
of  machines,  &c ,  wherel^^  the  elevation  and 
ground-plan  are  represented  in  one  view. 
See  under  Pbrspbotivk. 

Isomorphism  (I-sd-moi^flzml  n.  [Or.  icot, 
like,  and  morphi,  form.]  A  similarity  of 
crystalline  form;  as,  (a)  between  substances 
of  like  composition  or  atomic  proportions, 
as  between  arsenic  acid  and  phosphorous 
acid,  each  c<»taining  five  equivalents  of 
oxygen.  (6)  Between  compounds  of  unlike 
composition  or  atomic  proportions,  as  be- 
tween the  metal  arsenic  and  oxide  of  iron, 
the  rhombohedral  angle  of  the  former  being 
86°  41',  of  the  Utter  ST  A'.  The  first  of  these 
is  sometimes  distinguished  as  isomerous  or 
isonomie  isomorphism;  the  second  as  heter- 
omeroits  or  heteronomie  isomorphism.  Dana; 
Goodrich. 

Isomorphons  n-sd-mor'ftts),  a.  Exhibiting 
the  property  of  isomorphinn. 

Isonandra  (I-s6-nan'draX  n.  A  genua  of 
plants,  nat  order  SapotacesB,  including  the 
gutta-percha  plant  (I.  Outta).  See  Outta 
Pbroha. 

Isonomie  (!-«^nom'ikX  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  iBonomy;  the  same  or  equal  in  law  or 
right;  one  in  kind  or  origin;  specifically,  in 
ehtsm.  a  term  applied  to  isomorphism  sub- 
sisting between  two  compounds  of  unlUro 
composition.    See  under  Isomorphibjl 

Isonomy  (I->on'o-(DO.  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
and  nomos,  law.]  Equal  law;  equal  distri- 
bution of  rights  and  privileges. 

Isopatll7  (!  •op'»-thi),  n.  [Or.  isos,  equal, 
and  pathos,  suffering.]  In  med.  (a) a  term 
borrowed  from  some  German  wnters  to 
designate  the  theory  that  diseases  are  cured 
by  the  products  of  the  diseases  themselves, 
as.  for  example,  that  small-pox  is  cured  by 
homoeopathic  doses  of  variolous  matter;  the 
cure  of  disease  by  the  virus  of  the  disease. 
(b)  The  theory  that  a  diseased  organ  is  cured 
oy  eating  the  same  organ  of  a  healthy 
animal. 

Isoperlmetrlcal  (I-sd-per'i-mef'rik-alX  a. 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  isoperimetry.— 2.  Hav- 
ing equal  boundaries;  as,  isopsrimetrical 
figures  or  bodiea 

Isoperimetry  (i'sd-per-im^et-ri).  n.  [Or. 
isos,  equal,  and  perimetron,  circumference.] 
In  geom.  tlie  science  of  flgnres  having  equal 
penmeters  or  boundaries. 

Isophorous  (I-Bof  6-rus).  a.  [Or.  isos,  the 
same,  and  pher6,  to  bear.]  In  bot  trans- 
formable Into  something  else;  thus.  Actinia 
is  an  isophorous  form  of  Dendrobium. 

Isopod,  Isopode  O'i6-pod,  I's6-pddX  %.  A 
crustacean  of  the  order  ItapodsL 

Isopoda  (Ix>P'o-<)aX  n.  pL  [Or.  isos,  equal, 
and  poiw.pooM,  the  foot]  An  order  of  crus- 


Isopoda. 

I,  Bopyms  squillannD.    Sedentary 
».  Cymiodocea  LamarkiL    Katatonr  K 
%  Oniscus  AscUus.    Cursorial  sectMm. 
«.  Head.    S,  Tboraa.    <;  Abdooan. 

taceans  having  sessQe  eyes  and  a  depreoed 
body;  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  wings 


free,  except  the  first  thoracic,  which  Is  mlted 
with  the  bead  The  feet  are  of  equal  size 
and  move  in  the  same  direction,  a  poiiit  of 
contrast  wi A  the  amphipods.  Themjori^ 
of  them  reside  in  water,  and  those  whko 
Ihre  on  land  require  a  certain  amount  of  at- 
mospheric moisture  in  the  locaUtiet  which 
they  inhabit  to  keep  the  gills  vujiat,  so  thai 
they  may  respire  properly.  Many  of  then 
are  parasitic.  By  Mllne-lEdwania  thaj  are 
divided  Into  three  sections^  termed  respec- 
tively from  their  habits  the  Sedeotuy.  the 
NatiUMj,  and  the  CnrsoriaL 
IsopodmMrm  (I-sO-pod'l-f  orml  m.  In 
formed  like  an  isopod;  spedflcally.  a 
applied  to  the  larva  of  sanophagous  bcxa> 
pods  having  an  obloog  body,  a  distinct 
thoracic  shield,  and  a  vent  pravided  with 
filaments  or  lamiroB. 

bOPOdOQS,  Isqpod  (I-sop'o-dna,  fisfi-pod).  e. 
Relating  to  the  order  of  laopoda. 
Isopyre  (I's6-pirX  n.    [Or.  iws 
like,andpyr.flra]  Amfanaloc 
a  grayish  or  black  colour  which 
occun  masshre.     It  is  foaad  in 
Cornwall  Imbedded  In  franita. 
iBOSOeles  (I-sos'se-Us).  a.    [Or. 
iso^teUs—isos,  equal,  and  sM«k. 
Isosceles  Tri-  i^l    Having  two  togs  or  aides 
an^ie.        only  that  are  equal;  aa.  an  tee- 
eeles  triangle. 
Isostemonoos  (l-s6-8tem'on-usX  «.    (Or. 
isos,  equal,  and  stimdn,  a  stamen.]    In  koc 
having  the  stamens  equal  in  number  to  the 
petals. 

Isotheral  (I-soth'er-alX  a.  Of  or  pertalateg 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  isothere ;  indicat- 
ing the  distribution  of  temperature  by  meana 
of  an  isothere;  as,  an  isotheral  chart  See 
extract  under  Isochdcal. 
Isothere  (rs6-th^),  n.  [Or.  isos,  equal,  aad 
theros,  summer.  1  In  phys.  gsog  an  ' 
ary  line  over  the  eaiith's  sunaoe, 
through  points  having  the  same 
mer  temperature. 

Isotherm  (I'^^^li^nnX  ^  in 
an  imaginary  line  over  the  eartns 
passing  through  points  havinc  the 
mean  annual  temperature,  so  that  a 
of  such  lines  exhibits  the  diatributloa  of 
temperature  over  the  earth's  surface ;  alao. 
any  similar  line  passing  through  points 
having  the  same  mean  temperature,  but  not 
exclusively  the  annual  mean  temperature ; 
also,  a  similar  line  based  am  the  diatrfta- 
tlon  of  temperature  in  the  waters  of  tfaa 
ocean. 

Isothermal  (I-s&-th«t^malX  a  [Or.  tea. 
equal,  proper,  and  tksrmi,  beat  ]  la  pkpsi 
geog.  of  or  pertaining  to  an  isotherm  or  lao- 
therms ;  having  the  nature  of  an  laotbemi ; 
having  reference  to  the  geognphiol  distrl- 
"bution  of  temperature  as  indicated  by  Iso- 
therms; illustrating  the  distHbutloB  of  tem- 
perature by  means  of  a  series  of  Isotkenns ; 
as,  an  isothermal  line ;  the  imtthsumal  rela- 
tions of  different  continents;  an  imttkftmml 
ctuart— Isothermal  Urns,  an  Isotherm.— /«»- 
thermal  gonss,  n>aces  on  opposite  sides  ef 
the  equator  having  the  same  mean  tamper- 
ature,  and  bounded  by  comqKmdinf  Iso- 
thennal  lines. 

Isotherombrose(I's6-ther-oml>r6sX&  [Or 
ifoc.equal.  theros,  summer,  and  ombrosL  rain.  ] 
In  phys.  geog.  a  term  emploved  to  dcalipiatg 
lines  connecting  places  on  the  surface  of  tha 

5 lobe  where  the  same  quantity  of  raia  faSU 
uring  the  sumroor. 

IsotonlO  (I-sd-ton1kX  a.  [Or.  isos,  tqmsL 
and  tonos,  tone.  ]  Having  or  indicating  equal 
tones;  in  music,  a  term  applied  to  a  mkam 
consisting  of  Intervals  in  which  each  ooci- 
cord  is  aUlra  tempered,  and  in  which  thetv 
are  twelve  equal  semitonea 

Isotrlmoxphlsm  (Tsft-trl-mor'lbmx  «.  (Or 
isos,  equal,  trts,  three,  and  morphf,  skapa. ) 
Isomorphism  between  the  three  fonna  ae*-- 
erally  of  two  trlmorphous  suhstanoea 
rich. 

IsotElmorphoiis  (rsd-trf-morToaX 
ing  the  quality  of  isotrimorphiam. 

iBOtrople  (l-sjKteojpik)^a.  [Or  iast,  equal, 
and  tfopi,  a  turning,  from  trsvo,  to  tsTK.] 
A  term  applied  to  bodiea  whoae  slssttr 
forces  are  alike  In  all  directiona. 

IspahaneeOs-pa-han'eX^*  or  or  pertatatef 
to /fpoAon  In  Persia. 

Ispahanee  (to-pa-han'iX  *>^  A  native  or  te- 
habltimt  of  Ispahan. 


A  deaoeodairt  of 


IsraeUte  nz'ra-el-It).  n. 
/croef  or  Jacob;  a  Jew. 

braeUtlo^  IsraellUsh  (fa'ra^-nik.  fa^a. 

el-If^ishXa.    Pertalnh«  to  larael ;  JewWi. 
Habnw. 


Fite.  fKr,  fat,  fftU;       md,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  m<»ve;      tfkbe,  tub,  b«Il;       oQ.  pound;       tt.  Be. 
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Imabto  (iah'a-«bIX  o.  l  That  in«7  be 
Imed.— 1  Fertahiiiiff  to  an  fwue  or  imies; 
that  AdmiU  of  issue  being  taken  upon  it;  in 
which  iMues  are  made  up;  at,  an  i$$wibU 
plaa;  an  i»»uabU  term.  —  laauabU  pUa,  a 
plea  upon  which  a  plaintiff  may  take  tiioe 
and  go  to  trial  upon  the  merita. 

IlWiatoly  (itb'0-a-bli>.  adv.  In  an  iMoable 
maimer :  by  way  of  iwne.  *  Pleading  ivu- 
•My.'    BurriU 

iMOanoe  (iah'ft-ansX  *L 
Tha  act  of  issuing  or  giv- 
ing oat ;  as,  the  uvtianM 
olxatlona 

Imuuit  (iah'QantX  ppr. 
In  Aer.  iieuiiig  or  coming 
np.  It  ia  used  to  expreia 
a  charge  or  bearing  rising 
or  coming  out  of  anojJier 
chaige  or  bearing.  Wiien 
a  lion  or  other  animal  it 
blatoned  as  issuant.  only  the  ufptt  half  of 
Mich  animal  is  depicted. 

lM1M(ish'0Xn.  [Fr.  iwm^,  issue,  outlet,  event, 
from  O.Kr  M*»r.  to  go  out,  to  flow  forth,  and 
that  from  L.  rjwo,  «r»r«.to  go  out— ea^out,  and 
•o.toifu]  L  The  act  of  passinff  or  flowing  out; 
a  moving  out  of  any  inclosed  place;  egress: 
applied  to  water  or  other  fluid,  to  smoke. 
to  a  body  of  men,  Ac. ;  as,  an  utiM  of  water 
from  a  pipe,  from  a  spring,  or  from  a  river; 
an  isfWtf  of  blood  from  a  wound,  of  air  from 
a  bellows ;  an  i»9U4  of  people  from  a  door 
or  house.— 2.  The  act  ox  sending  out;  deli- 
very; as,  the  iutie  of  an  order  from  a  com- 
manding officer  or  from  a  court;  the  issue 
of  money  from  a  treasury.— 3.  That  which 
proceeds,  flows,  or  is  issued  or  sent  out; 
(a)  the  whole  quantity  sent  fortii  or 
at  one  time;  as,  an  issut  of  government  or 
bank  notes ;  yesterday's  issue  of  the  Timst. 
(6)  What  happens  or  turns  out:  event;  con- 
saqnenoe;  end  or  ultimate  result;  as,  our 
present  condition  will  be  best  for  us  in  the 


•wnl  inpsMHt.  to  iHildi  Hmwo  hss  Joiuod 
w/MM.  good  or  bod  far  liuaonldod. 

(e)  Progeny;  a  child  or  children;  offspring; 
also,  all  persons  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor;  all  lineal  descendants:  as,  he  had 
isaus  a  son:  and  we  speak  of  issue  of  the 
whole  blood  or  half  blood.  'If  the  Ung 
should  without  issue  die. '  Skak.  (d)TToduoe 
of  the  earth,  or  profits  of  laa^  tenements, 
or  other  property;  as,  A.  conveyed  to  B.  all 
his  right  to  a  term  for  rars,  with  all  the 
issues,  rents,  and  profits,  (e)  A  flux  of 
bU>od.  Mat.  ix  20.  (/)  In  iov,  the  close 
or  result  of  pleadings ;  Uie  point  or  matter 
depending  in  a  suit  on  which  two  parties 
join  and  put  their  cause  to  trial:  a  single, 
deflnite,  and  material  point  issuing  out  of 
the  allegations  of  the  parties,  and  consist- 
ing regularly  of  an  afllrmative  and  negative. 
Uls  other  an  wmm  in  ^ow  to  be  determined 
by  the  courts  or  in/met  to  be  aioertained  by 
ajuiy.  Hence— <^)  A  material  point  turning 
up  in  any  argument  or  debi^  on  which 
the  parties  occupy  aflUmatire  and  nttpiUve 
positions,  and  on  which  they  base  the  re- 
sult of  the  axgument  or  debate;  the  position 
assumed  when  one  party  takes  the  negative, 
the  other  the  positive  ude  on  an  important 
point 

But  if  ualiappUjr  umr  is  to  be  i 
opoa  thk  bill.  I  hope  U  wUl  be  above  all  a  plain 
(firect  iJTm. 

—At  issus,  in  controversy;  disputed;  oppos- 
ing or  contesting ;  hence,  at  variance;  dis- 
ai^eeing;  inconsistent;  inharmoniona 

Face,  roice 
A%  raoch  St  irtmt  wMi  Che  suimner  da^ 
As  M  you  broufitt  a  auKile  out  of  ' 


Gladxt*me. 


—To  jeim  issue,  to  take  issue,  said  of  two 
parties  who  take  np  a  positive  and  negative 
position  respectively  on  a  point  in  debate.— 
4.  In  surg.  an  artifldal  uloer  made  in  some 
part  of  an  animal  body  to  promote  a  secre- 
tion of  pus;  a  fontanel— /snie-])ea.  a  pea 
or  similar  round  body  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  malntalnins  irritation  in  a  wound 
of  the  skin  called  an  uftie.  The  seed  of  the 
common  garden  pea  is  frequently  used,  but 
the  young  unripe  fruits  of  the  ooromon 
orange  are  more  commonly  employed.  For 
this  purpose  the  fruits  are  dried,  and  after- 
wards turned  in  a  lathe  to  make  them  round 
and  smooth. 

lime  (ish'O),  v.l  prei  ft  pp.  issued;  ppr. 
issuimff.  [See  the  noun.]  L  To  pass  or  flow 
out;  to  run  out.  as  from  any  inclosed  place; 
to  proceed,  as  from  a  source;  aa,  water 
from   springs;    blood   issues  from 


wounds;  sap  or  gum  issues  from  trees;  Ught 
usiMsfrom  the  sun. 

Ere  Pallas  iss$tetl  from  the  Thmderar^  head.  /V. 

t  To  go  out;  to  rush  out;  as,  troops  iseued 
from  the  town  and  attacked  the  besiflffers.  — 
&  To  proceed,  as  progeny;  to  be  derived  or 
descended;  toqiiing. 
Of  thjr  sons  that  shall  itnu  from  thee,    a  KL  n.  zB. 

4.  To  be  produced,  as  an  effect  or  result; 
to  grow  or  accrue;  to  arise;  to  proceed;  as, 
rents  and  profits  issuing  from  land,  tene- 
ments, or  a  capital  stock.— 6.  In  law,  to 
come  to  a  point  in  fact  or  law  on  which  the 
parties  Join  and  rest  the  decision  of  the 
cause.  —0.  To  close ;  to  end ;  to  terminate; 
as.  we  know  not  how  the  cause  will  issue. 
iMOd  (ish'O).  V.L  To  send  out;  to  deliver 
for  use ;  to  deliver  authoritatively ;  to  put 
into  circulation;  as.  to  issue  provisions  from 
a  store ;  to  issue  sn  order  from  the  deiMUt- 
m«nt  of  war ;  to  issue  a  writ  or  precept ;  to 
issue  money  frtnn  a  treasury  or  notes  from 
abank. 

The  ronimiwioiiiii  should  ittt*  money  oat  to  no 
other  use.  Sir  IK  TtmpU. 

After  much  dispute  and  even  persecution  there 
was  issiud  ia  1355  a  decree  estabfishior  toleratioo  to 
all.  Br«Hgkam, 

Isroeleil  (ish'Q-lesX  o.  Having  no  issue  or 
progeny:  wanting  children.  'Dying  isftie- 
Ues?    Carew. 

Ugam  (ish'0.«rX  A.  One  who  issues  or 
emita 

IlUunUa  (ist'ml-anX  a.  Of  or  pertainhig 
to  an  isthmus;  especially,  pertaining  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  in  Greece.  —  Isthmian 
gamss,  games  celebrated  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth.  These  games  formed  one  of  the 
four  great  national  festivals  of  Greece,  and 
were  celebrated  in  April  and  May  in  the 
first  and  third  year  of  each  olympiad.  The 
contests  embraced  all  varieties  of  athletic 
performances,  as  wrestling,  boxing,  horse, 
chariot,  and  foot  racing,  and  contests  in 
music  and  poetrv.  The  victors  were  crowned 
with  garlands  of  pine-leaves,  which  consti- 
tuted the  sole  prise. 

Isttmiitls  (iit-mi'tlsX  n.  [Or.  isOtmos,  the 
throat,  and  the  particle  itis.}  Infiammation 
of  the  throat 

Ilthmill  (istinusX  n.  [L.,  from  Or.  isthmos. 
the  neck.  J  L  A  neck  or  narrow  slip  of  land 
by  which  two  continents  are  connected,  or 
by  which  a  peninsula  is  united  to  the  main- 
land. Such  are  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
or  Darien,  connecting  the  two  great  conti- 
nents of  North  and  South  America;  the 
Isthmus  of  Sues,  separating  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  the  Red  Sea.— 2.  In  onaL  that 
parage  which  divides  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  from  that  of  the  throat  It  is  formed 
above  by  the  pendulous  veil  of  the  palate 
and  uvula,  at  the  sides  bv  the  pillars  of  the 
fauces,  and  below  by  the  base  m  the  tongue. 
—Isthmusqf  the  thyroid  gland,  a  transverse 
cord  connecting  the  two  lobes  which  com- 
pose the  thyroid  body. 

It  (itX  pnm.  [A  Sax.  nom.  hit,  genlt  or 
pos.  his,  dat  and  instrumental  him,  ace.  hit; 
O.K.  hU  hyt,  it,  po%.  his:  O.Sax.  U;  Goth. 
ita,  D.  het,  O.H.O.  u.  0.  es;L.id.]  1.  A  pro- 
noun of  the  neuter  gender,  generaUv  classed 
as  a  demonstrative,  and  corresponding  with 
the  masculine  pronoun  he,  and  the  feminine 
shs,  having  the  same  j^ural  they.  'Keep 
thy  heart  with  all  dilurence;  for  out  of  t< 
are  the  issues  of  life.'  Prov.  iv.  28.  Here  U 
U  the  substitute  for  heart— 2.  It  Is  much 
used  as  the  nominative  to  verbs  called  im- 
personal; as,  it  rains;  it  snows.  In  this 
case  there  Is  no  determinate  thing  to 
which  it  can  be  referred.— 8.  Very  often  it  is 
used  to  introduce  a  sentence,  preceding  a 
verb  as  a  nominative,  but  referring  to  a  clause 
or  distinct  member  of  the  sentence  following. 
This  has  been  called  the  prospective  use  of 
it  *  /t  is  well  ascertained  that  the  figure  of 
the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid.'  What  is 
well  ascertained?  The  fact  that  the  flgnre 
of  the  earth  is  sn  oblate  spheroid:  it  (that)  1 
is  well  ascertained.  Here  it  represents  the  | 
clause,  'the  figure  of  the  earth,  Ac.  If  the 
order  of  the  sentence  is  inverted  the  nse  of 
U  is  superseded,  thus:  That  the  figure  of  the 
earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid  is  well  ascer-  ! 
tained.  Similarly  it  is  often  used  for  a  pre-  j 
ceding  clause  of  a  sentence;  as,  we  have  been 
defei^ed  for  the  present,  it  is  true,  but  we 
are  not  yet  conquered. — 1  It  often  begins  , 
a  sentence  when  a  personal  pronoun,  or  ■ 
the  name  of  a  person,  or  a  masculine  or 
feminine  noun  follows,  and  it  may  repre- 
sent any  one  of  the  three  persons  or  of  the 


three  genders;  as,  It  is  I.  be  not  afraid;  it 
was  Judas  who  betrayed  Christ ;  it  is  thou; 
it  was  they  who  did  so. 
Tis  these  that  gave  the  fraatApoOo  spoils.    Ptf^. 

When  a  question  is  asked  it  follows  the 
verb;  as,  who  was  it  that  betrayed  Christ? 
6.  It  is  used  also  for  the  state  of  a  person, 
state  of  matters,  condition  of  affairs,  or  the 
like;  as,  has  it  come  to  this? 

How  is  I'i  with  our  general?  Shak. 

8.  /(  is  used  after  intransitive  verbs  very 
indefinitely,  and  sometimes  imports  a  ludi- 
crous shade  of  meaning,  especially  after  a 
noun  used  as  a  verb  for  the  occasion.  In 
this  use  it  is  rarely  employed  in  an  elevated 
style. 

If  Abraham  brouipht  an  with  him.  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  meant  to  walk  it  back  for  his  pleasure. 

RaUi/^M. 

The  I.acedemonians.  at  the  straits  of  TherraopvL-r, 
when  their  arms  failed  them,  fought  a/  out  with  their 
nails  and  teeth.  Dryden. 

Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it,  or  saint  tt.    /V/r. 

The  posseestve  case  iis  does  not  appear  till 
a  year  or  two  before  1600,  his  being  used 
both  for  the  masculine  and  the  neuter  pos- 
sessive. 

This  apoplexy  is.  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  kthargy 
...  I  have  read  the  cause  of  hi*  effecu  in  Galen. 

Shnk. 

When  the  transition  from  the  possessive  Ait 
to  iU  was  taking  place  the  old  dialectal  and 
uninflected  possessive  it  was  frequently 
used,  as  it  is  still  in  Scotland.  Several  hi- 
stances  of  this  occur  in  Shakspere,  and  at 
least  one  in  the  Bible  of  1611,  Lev.  xxv.  6, 
'That  which  groweth  of  it  own  accord;' 
now  changed  to  iXs. 

Do.  child,  go  to  a/  grandam.  Skak, 

It  knighthood  shall  do  worse.  It  shall  fright  all  41 
friends  with  borrowing  letters.  B.  Jonson. 

In  such  phrases  as  * /<  is  me,' '  /( is  him  '  it 
is  exceedingly  indefinite.  Here  %ne  and  Amii 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  nominatives, 
like  the  French  mot  in  the  phrase  'C'est 
moL'  Professor  Bain  says  it  may  be  confi- 
dently affirmed  that,  with  good  speakers, 
in  the  case  of  negation. '/( is  not  me'  is  the 
usual  practice,  '/f  is  I'  is,  however,  suited 
to  occasions  of  dignity;  as.  'Jesus  spake 
unto  them,  saving,  Be  of  good  cheer;  it  Is  I; 
be  not  afraid.  In  old  English  the  substan- 
tive verb  often  agrees  with  the  nominative 
following;  thus  we  find,  instead  of  *It  is  I,' 
'/tamL' 

It&berite  (I-Ub^dr-ItX  n.  [From  Itabirn,  fai 
Brazil]  In  mineral  a  variety  of  hematite, 
being  a  granular  slaty  rock,  consisting  of 
specular  or  magnetic  iron  and  quartz. 

Itaoolumlte (it-akora-mlt).  n.  [From  Ita- 
eUumi,  a  moimtain  in  Brazil.  1  A  laminated 
talcose  sandstone,  in  connection  with  which 
the  diamond  is  generally  found.  In  thin 
slabs  it  Is  flexible. 

Italian  (i-UOianX  a.    Pertaining  to  Italy. 

Italian  (i-UOi-an).  n.  1.  A  native  of  lUIy.  - 
2.  The  language  used  in  Italy  or  by  the  Ita- 

Itallanate  (i-tali-an-itX  v.t  To  render 
Italian  or  conformable  to  Italian  customs ; 
to  Italianize. 

If  anjr  Englishman  be  infected  with  anr  niiMle- 
meanour,  they  say  with  one  mouth,  he  is  itaiianatttl. 

Lyty. 

ItaUanate  (i-Uli-an&tX  «  ItalianiEed: 
applied  to  fantastic  affectation  of  fashions 
borrowed  frrm  Ita^y. 

AUhU  words. 
His  l(  oke«,  his  oa  lies,  are  all  ridiculous, 
All  ai'hh,  childis  >.  and  itaiiatnUt.     Afartaw. 

nallan-lron  U-Uli-anI'«mX  n.  A  Uun- 
dress's  smoothing  iron,  consisting  of  a  stand 
surmounted  by  a  metal  tube  with  a  closed 
conical  end  heated  by  a  metal  bolt :  used 
for  fiuting  or  gauffering.  Called  also  QauJ- 
^erinQ'trvn. 

'talian-lron  (I*^11*i^-I'^n)).  v.t.  To  iron 
with  an  Italian-iron;  to  flute  with  an  Ita- 
lian-iron;  to  gauffer.    C.  BronU. 

Italianlsm  (i-ta1i-an-izmX  n.  A  word, 
phrase,  idiom,  or  custom  peculiar  to  the 
Italians;  an  Italian  expression,  manner,  or 
custom. 

ItallanlM  (i-UOi-an-IzX  t.i.  To  play  the 
Italian;  to  speak  Italiaa 

Italianise  (l-tali-an-IzX  V.  t  To  render  Ita- 
Uan;  to  give  an  Italian  colour  or  character 
to. 

Italic  (ital'ikX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Italy: 
speciflcally,  applied  to  a  printing  type  slop- 
ing towards  the  rifl^t,  and  usually  employed 
to  distinguish  words  or  sentences,  or  to 
render  them  emphatic.  Italic  letters  were 
invented  about  the  year  1600  A.D.  by  Aldus 
Manutius.  a  Venetian  printer,  who  dedi- 
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cated  them  to  the  States  of  Italy  (whence 
the  name),  and  used  them  inprintlng sundi;^ 
editions  of  the  clasaica.  Thii  ienUnce  u 
printed  in  italic  eharaeter$. 

ItaliO  (ital'ikX  n.  In  pnnHng,  an  italic 
letter  or  type. 

Itallolsm  (i-tal'i-sizmX  n.  An  Italianlsm 
(which  see). 

Italidse  (i-tal'l-slzX  v.L  pret.  &  pp.  Uali- 
eized;  ppr.  italicizing.  To  write  or  print 
in  italic  characters;  to  distinguish  by  italics. 

Itch  (ich),  n.  [O.E.  iehyn,  ykyn.ffykin,  A. 
Sax.  fficcan^  to  itch;  O.  juden,  u.jeuking, 
jeukte,  So.  vuHt*  itch.]  L  A  cutaneous 
disease  of  the  human  race,  appearing  in 
small  watery  pustules  on  the  skin,  accom- 

{>anied  with  an  uneasiness  or  irritation  that 
nclines  the  patient  to  rub  or  scratch.  This 
disease  is  due  to  the  presence  within  the 
epidermis  of  a  small  species  of  mite  (Sar- 
coptei  icabiei),  which  is  rerealed  by  the 
microscope.  (See  Itch-mitb.)  Numerous 
external  remedies,  as  an  ointment  made 
with  stavesacre.  have  at  different  times  been 
employed  for  the  cure  of  itch,  but  the  great 
remedy  is  sulphur,  which  should  be  applied 
externally  in  the  form  of  ointment  This 
disease  is  communicated  or  caused  only  by 
contact  or  contagion.— 2.  The  sensation  in 
the  skin  occasioned  by  the  disease,  or  a 
similar  sensation  produced  by  any  other 
disease  or  in  any  otner  way.  —8.  A  constant 
teasing  desire;  as,  an  itch  for  praise;  an  itch 
for  scribbling. 

The  tick  of  disputing  wiU  prove  the  scab  of 
churches.  Wotton. 

There  is  m  spice  of  the  scoundrel  in  roost  of  our 
literary  men;  an  tick  to  filch  and  detract  in  the  midst 
of  fair  speakini;  and  festivity.  Landor. 

ItOh  (ichX  v.i.  [See  the  noun.]  1.  To  feel  a 
particular  uneasiness  in  the  skin,  which  in- 
clines the  person  to  scratch  the  part —2.  To 
have  an  uneasy  or  teasing  sensation  im- 
pelling to  something. 

Thoush  now  I  be  old  and  of  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword 
out  my  nnger  itchts  to  malce  one.  Shak. 

ItOh-mlte  (ich'mit),  n.  Acanu  tcabiei  or 
Sareoptei  acabiei,  a  microscopic  articulated 
insect  of  tile  class  Arachnida,  which  pro- 
duces itch  in  man.  The  female  burrows  in 
the  skin,  in  which  she  deposits  her  eggs, 
which  are  hatched  in  about  ten  days,  giving 
rise  to  this  troublesome  affection.     See 

ACARIDA. 

Itchy  (ich'i).  a.    Infected  wiUi  the  itch. 

Item(rtem).  adv.  [L  item,  also.]  Also:  a 
word  formerly  often  used  in  accounts  or 
lists  of  articlea 

Item  (i'temV,  n.  1.  An  article;  a  separate 
particular  in  an  account;  as,  the  account 
consists  of  many  items.  —2.  A  note  or  memo- 
randum; a  hint;  an  innuendo. 

A  secret  item  was  eiven  to  some  of  the  bishops 
...  to  absent  themselves.  FulUr. 

8.  Among  >oumalw(«,  a  paragraph;  a  scrap 
of  news. 

Otis  is  ittm  roan  and  reporter  for  the  'Clarion.* 

Kimball. 

Item  (I'temX  V.  t  To  make  a  note  or  memo- 
randum of. 

I  have  iUm*d  it  in  my  memory.         Addison. 
And  item  down  the  victims  of  the  post  Ccwfer. 

Iterable  (it'^r-a-blX  a.    Capable  of  being 
iterated  or  repeated. 
Iterance  (it'^r-ans),  n.    Iteration. 

What  needs  this  iterance,  woman  t     Shak. 

Iterant  (lt'«r-ant),  a.  [See  Itbratb.]  Re- 
peating.    'An  tt0mn(  echo.'    Bacon. 

Iterate  (it'£r-&t),  x.t.  pret  &  pp.  aerated; 
ppr.  iterating.  [L.  ttero,  iteratum,  to  do 
anything  a  second  time,  to  repeat,  from 
iterumt  again,  from  id,  it,  with  the  com- 
parative suffix.  Comp.  Skr.  itara,  another.] 
To  utter  or  do  a  second  time;  to  repeat;  as, 
to  iterate  advice  or  admonition. 


Aoara  took  no  tnouffnt, 
Ehtlaji  his  fiU ;  nor  Eve  to  Oerate 
Her  former  trespass  feared.  MUton. 

Iteration  (it-«r-i'shon),  n.     [L.  iteratio, 
iterationii,  from  itero.  SeelTKRATl.]  1.  Re- 

S9tition ;  recital  or  performance  a  second 
me. 

Virtue  .  .  .  gives 
To  life's  sick,  nauseous  itemtitn,  change.     Young. 

2.  Readiness  or  aptitude  at  quotiug  passages 
from  books. 

Fats.  Yet  he  talked  wisely,  and  in  the  street  too. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  didst  well ;  for  wisdom  cries  out  in 
the  streets,  and  no  man  regards  it. 

Fals.  O  thou  hast  damnable  iteration,  and  art  in- 
deed  able  to  corrupt  a  saint.  Skak. 

IteratlTe (it'^rit-iv),  o.    Repeating. 
^thsrphaUio  (ith-i-fahikX  a.    [Or.  ithyphal' 
likoe,   from    ithyphalloi,  meitUnrum   virile 


ereetum,  or  a  figure  therof  carried  in  the 
festivals  of  Bacchus.]  Lustful;  lewd;  in- 
decent; obscene.  'An  i^AypAaUie  audacity 
that  insult*  what  is  most  sacred  and  decent 
among  men.'    Christian  Examiner. 

Itineracy  (l-tin'^r-a-si),  n.  Practice  of  Itin- 
erating. 

Itinerancy  (i-tin'dr-an-si),  n.  1.  A  passing 
from  place  to  place;  the  passing  from  place 
to  place  in  the  discharge  of  official  dutv; 
the  practice  of  dischari^ng  official  duty  m 
this  way.  —  2.  A  body  of  persons  who  dis- 
charge official  duty  by  passing  from  place  to 
place. 

Itinerant  (I-tin'to-antX  a-  (L.  ititterane, 
itinerarUii,  travelling,  from  iter,  Uineris,  a 
way  or  Journey.  ]  Passing  or  travelling 
about  a  country  or  district;  wandering;  not 
settled;  strolling;  as,  an  itinerant  preacher: 
an  itinerant  showman.  '  A  judge  itinerant 
MiUon, 

Itinerant  (I-tin'6r-antX  n.  One  who  travels 
from  place  to  place;  a  wanderer;  one  who 
is  unsettled;  specifically,  an  unsetUed 
preacher  who  goes  from  place  to  place 
preaching. 

Not  the  noblest  of  that  honoured  race 
Drew  happier.  k>ftier,  more  impassioned  thoughts 
From  his  long  Joumeyings  and  eventful  life. 
Than  this  obscure  Itinerant.  IVordrworth. 

Glad  to  turn  itinerant. 
To  stroQ  and  teach  from  town  to  town.     Huditras. 

Itinerantly  (i-tin'6r-ant-liV  adv.  In  an 
itinerant,  unsetUed,  or  wandering  manner. 

Itinerary  ( i-Un'^r-a-ri  X  n.  [Fr.  xHn^raire; 
L.L.  itinerarium,  an  account  of  a  Journey, 
from  L.  iter,  itinerie,  a  going,  a  Journey.  ]  A 
work  containing  notices  or  d^criptions  of 
the  places  and  stations  to  be  met  with  in 
pursuing  a  particular  line  of  road,  as  an  itin- 
erary ftom  Paris  to  Rome;  or  of  the  prin- 
cipal places  and  stations  on  the  great  roads 
throughout  a  coimtry ;  as,  an  itinerary  of 
France,  Italy,  &c. 

Itinerary  (i-tin'«r-a-rix  a.  Travelling;  pass- 
ing from  place  to  place,  or  done  on  a  Jour- 
ney. '/tin«rory  circuit'  Bacon,  'Itiner- 
ary preachinff.'    MiUon. 

Itinerate  (!-tm'dr-&tX  ^*-  Pi^t.  &  pp.  itiner- 
ated; ppr.  itinerating.  [LL.  itinera,  itin- 
eratum,  from  L.  iter,  itineris,  a  going,  a 
Journey.]    To  travel  from  place  to  place, 

garticularly  for  the  purpose  of  preacnlng; 
)  wander  without  a  settled  habitation. 

-ItlB  (I'tisi  In  pathol.  a  Greek  termination 
which,  when  added  to  the  Greek  name  of 
any  oi^gan  of  the  body,  or  part  affected, 
implies  inflammation  of  that  oiigan  or  part 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  rectitu,  it  is 
added  to  a  Latin  word,  making  a  hybrid. 

Its  (ItsX  Possessive  case  of  the  pronoun  it 
(which  see). 

Itself  (it-selfX  pron.  The  neuter  pronoun 
corresponding    to    himeel/,   herself.     See 

HlMSBLF. 

Ittnerlte  (it'n«r.ItX  n.  [After  Ittner,  a 
German  naturalist,  who  first  discovered  it] 
A  mineral,  a  hydrated  variety  of  the  zeolite 
nosean,  which  occurs  crystallized  in  rhombic 
dodecahedrons,  and  massive.  It  forms  a 
jelly  when  put  into  acids. 

Itma  (if  tri-a),  n.  Same  as  Yttria  (Which 
seeX 

Ittrium  (it'tri-umX  n.  Same  as  Yttrium 
(which  seeX 

Itlilm  (it'zi-bfiX  n.  A  Japanese  money  of 
account,  consUtutlng  the  monetary  iinit 
In  silver  it  is  a  coin  of  the  value  of  la  4id. 
nearly. 

lulldn  (I-ii1i-d6X  n.J>l    [From  /t<Zta,  the 

Sneric  name,  and  Gr.  eidoe,  likenesa]  A 
milyof  diplopod  orchilc^inathrnvriapods, 
of  which  the  genus  lulus  is  the  type;  the 
pill-worma 

lulldan  0-fi1i*danX  n.  A  myriapod  of  the 
family  lulidsB. 

lulOl  (I-ii1usX  n.  [Gr.  ioulos,  down,  catkin, 
centipede.]  A  genus  of  Myriapoda,  order 
Chilognatha  or  Diplopoda,  a  semicylindrical 
form,  with  moniuform  antenme  and  two 


herbaceous  or  shrubby  coarse  plants,  wttta 
thickish  leaves  and  small  greenish -white 
heads  of  flowers. 

-Iva  A  common  termination  to  Rngfjsh 
adjectives,  from  L.  ivtu.  giving  an  active 
siC^iflcation  to  the  stem;  as,  format«cir»  that 
forms;  act»v«;  that  acta 

Adjectives  in  -ive  ought  always  to  have  mm  active 
signification,  otherwise  they  are  intpcoper. 


ImIus  plicmtus  or  MiUepede. 

articulated  palpL  The  common  galley-worm 
(/.  terreetris)  is  the  type  of  the  genus.    /. 

jtlioatxu  is  a  common  British  spedes. 

IVa  (i'vaX  n.  [Origin  doubtful]  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  order  Compositie,  of  which 
there  are  but  three  or  four  spedes,  natives 
of  North  and  South  America.     They  are 


Ivied  (1'vidX  a.  Covered  with  trailing  ivy ; 
overgrown  with  ivy.    Seattle. 

Ivory  fl'v6-riX  «.  [Fr.  iwhrt,  L  eftomw, 
made  of  ivory,  from  ehar,  ivory;  Skr.  Qtka, 
an  elephant]  1.  The  substance  coinpoalug 
the  tusks  of  the  elephant  The  toaka  of  a 
full-grown  elephant  sometimes  wei^  as 
much  as  170  Ite.,  but  the  medium  wei^t 
of  a  tusk  is  about  60  lbs.  ElepliaBU* 
tusks  are  hollow  from  the  base  to  a  certain 
depthfthe  hollows  being  flUed  with  medvllary 
matter.  The  solid  portion  la  of  an  Inter- 
mediate substance  between  bone  and  bocB. 
and  contains  about  24  per  cent  of  gelAtine; 
it  is  readily  distinguished  from  bone  by  its 
peculiar  rhomboidal  net-woric,  shown  when 
the  ivorv  is  cut  transversely.  The  hardest 
toughest,  and  most  trandncent  ivory  Is 
reckoned  Uie  best.  As  a  material,  it  ia  ei- 
tensively  used  in  the  arts.  The  aana  Is 
also  given  to  the  white  organic  sohataaoe 
resembling  ivory  obtained  from  the  tasks 
of  the  walrus,  the  hippopotamus,  the  nar- 
whal, &c—i.  pi.  Teeth  generally.   [SUn^ ) 

The  dose-cropped  bullet  dcuU,  the  swaithy  twt. 
the  grinning  ivories,  the  penthouse  ears,  and  twiDk 
Ung  uttle  eyes  of  the  immortal  governor  o<  Baratartfc 

S4Ua. 

—  Vegetable  ivory.    See  Ivort-SOTT. 

Ivory  (IVd-riX  a.  Consisting  or  made  oi 
ivory;  as.  an  ivory  comb.— Ivory-ditsI,  the 
borings  and  chips  of  the  ivory-turner. 

Ivory-Uack  (I'v6-ri-blakX  n.  a  line  kind 
of  soft  black  pigment  prepared  from  ivofy- 
dust  by  calcination,  in  the  same  w«v  as 
bone-black.  Ivorv-black,  or  animal  char- 
coal, possesses  the  singular  property  of 
completely  decolorizing  a  great  nomber  oi 
animal  and  vmtable  solutions,  and  ia  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  filtering  beds  of  the 
sugar  refiners  for  purifying  the  solntion  or 
syrup  of  raw  sugar. 

Ivory-nut  (rvO-ri-nutX  n.  The  teed  oi 
Phytelephat  macrocarva,  a  low-growta^ 
palm,  native  of  South  America.  The  aeetb 
are  produced,  seven  or  nine  together.  In 
hard  clustered  capsules,  each  head  weighing 
about  25  lbs.  when  ripe.  Each  seed  la  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg;  tne  albumen  Is  doae- 
grained  and  very  hard,  resembling  the  fkneat 
ivory  in  texture  and  colour.  It  is  therefore 
often,  as  such,  wrousht  into  ornamental 
work,  and  la  hence  called  VegetabU  Ivorp 
The  seeds  are  also  known  as  cWoao  ntita. 

Ivory-l}alm(I'v6-ri-pi&mXn^  The  tree  whSdk 
bears  the  ivory-nut 

IVOry-lliell(IV&-ri-shdXn.  The  shell  of  the 
species  of  the  genus  Ebuma  (which  seeV 

lyy  a'viX  »•    (A.  Sax.  v^,  o.  #}»*««.  o  a 

ebeheu,  ebah;  allied  to  O.  eibe,  O.G.  Uoa. 
H.H.G.  twe,  A.  Sax.  iw,  yew.  See  Ysw.| 
An  epiphytic  climbing  plant  of  the  geons 
Hedera  {u.  Helix\  nat  order  AraliaeesB 
The  leaves  are  smooth  and  shining,  lafyfan 
much  in  fonn,  from  oval  entire  to  three  aad 
five  lobed;  and  their  perpetual  verdttregiws 
the  plant  a  beautiful  appearance.  The 
fiowers  are  greenish  and  inoonsplcnova 
disposed  in  globose  umbels,  and  art 


ceeded  by  deep  green  or  almost  Wark^sh 
berriea  U.  Helix  (the  common  ivy)  is  found 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is 
plentiful  in  Britain,  growing  in  hedyea. 
woods,  on  old  buildings.  rocks»  and  tranka 
of  trees.  A  variety,  allied  the  Irish  Ivy,  b 
much  cultivated  on  account  of  tb«  lam 
size  of  its  foliage  and  its  very  rapM  crovth. 
The  ivy  attains  a  great  age.  and  nlfmiatiriy 
becomes  several  inches  thick  and  rapsfcli 
of  supporting  Its  own  stem.  The  wood  Is 
soft  and  porous,  and  when  cut  into  vwy 
thin  platea  mav  be  used  for  filtering  Uqwfcda. 
In  Switzerland  and  the  south  of  Enrope  it  m 
used  for  making  various  useful  arUdra.  TIm 
ivy  has  been  celebrated  from  remote  sKti- 
quity,  and  was  hdd  sacred  in  ansne  oa«n- 
tries,  as  Greece  and  Egypt  —  Jfearrm  say. 
a  creeping  and  flowerleas  variety  of  Hy.- 
Oerman  try,  the  name  given  to  a  ipcctoa  «rf 
grounded,  Senedo  mutanoides.  ~< 
ivy,  the  popular  name  of  the  plant 
OUchoma.  See  GROUNP-nT. 
Ivyed  (I'vidX  a.    Same  as  Ivied 

Ivy-gnm  (I'vi-gumX  n.    a 


F&te,  far.  fat  fall;        md,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin:      ndte.  not.  mOve;       t<ibe,  tub,  bnU;       oil.  pound;       ti.  8c  abtme;     y. 


vhlehfii 


irY-HAMTLKD 

dM  trsm  the  lUm  gt  tfa 


In-lliuiU«a(I'irl'mui-tIil).a.  Oanredwl 

IXta(llu1-*),n.    [I.,rrom0r.  <iai.Urd.Ui 
—Id  rflferenoe  to  tlie  cUminr  JdIc&T 
uUndx  (gniu  ol  Ciitn  balb*.  ol  "' 

onto'  Iriduca.    Ttw  bunt;  uhI ,_ — 

tji  th«  Aovvn  procun  for  thera  %  high  place 


•.oI  Ihatu 


or  Lnnczlinl  ■tanu.  boring  •pUtg*  o[  Iuri 
■howj  Tirlaiu^oloDnd  flomn. 
U10IL(llu-roDj.n.  In  Oth*  myU.  B  fclng  ot 
TtiHulr.  who  for  hl>  wIckMlDsii  vu  con- 
dgmned  to  lurrer  sternal  panlihmenl  bv 
being  tied  to  m  perpetiullj  rerolvlng  wbm 

,ll»4'dl-d»,n.f>l. 


InleRiil  n 
izooei,  Izodlte  [in-o'a 
[Or.  ixidU.  like  blrdlli 


•j !!"' 


li  the  fimllj  Acarlda  or  mitts,  md       letter  Z. 


uliH  Anchnlkli.  They  in  puultlc  prn- 
MHlng  oTnl  or  rouDded  bodlea.  S«  Tick. 
Ixclrta<llu'«-m).  n.  lOr.  iisf.blrd.linie.and 
lint.todlieolTe.l  A mlnenl of  •  grwuy luttro 
found  In  bltuininatu  coaL     It  bacomei  »n 

Inrd,'  Itard  (ifini).  n.    Th«  »iid  goat  of 

tbe^renen;  Ihelbei. 


i  (li'Crd),  n 


ibklphkbet, 

The  •ound 

Ol  uiu  letter  eolnetdet  uaetlj  with  Out  ol 
^Iniwniiif.  IllithTirrfiirnrlmnilininlilil. 
and  li  the  rolevl  Mnnd  coRrapoadlns  lo  Uie 
bmth«l»DDdak(utnektinA>  (SeeO.)  The 
•ound  doe*  not  oocur  in  Angki-Suwii,  tod 
wu  Introdoced  through  the  Fnnch.  The 
rnnchj  DOW,  baweter,  nu  >  dltTefenl  eonnd. 
Ae  ■  oharuler  H  wu  tormerljr  uied  Inter- 
efatngeiblir  with  (  boUi  letter*  hadng  ori' 
ftul^  the  aune  aonnd;  and  after  the  i 
BOond  came  to  be  common  in  Engllth  i  wu 
olten  written  when  thli  aound  muit  han 
been  pronoDnoed.  The  leparation  of  theae 
two  Irtten  In  Engluh  dlcUoBarlea,  Indeed, 
li  of  comparatlvelr  recent  date,  being 
brDoght  about  through  the  InHneoce  ot  the 
'>uljlipr'— —     ' ■      ■  ■     ■ 


at  (heendnfaaerleaof  namerali.jligeni 
*]l]rpulfor.-;u,eK><i)^«V(alght>-3.P. 
so  abbrarlatlon  lor  JuiUoe  ol  the  Peace, 


JftOMUtiak'a-u). ».    The commoD ni 


ftMIUltiak'a-u).».    Tb 

the  blrdi  of  the  genu 


:l 


JUl-Soat  (la'al-iAt).  n.  A  ipecl. 
goat  (Copra  Jaaia)  (ound  In  the  nionn 
of  Abnalnla^llpper  Kgypl,andUoun(SLnaL 

J&bbcr  UtVbtr).  »,i,  Ta  form  eqalTalent  to 
t^bbU,  SC-  ffabbtr,  freq.  ot  ffab.  to  talk  much 
orwrtl^  See  Gab.  ci.)  To  talk  rapldlj, 
IndlaUnctly,  or  aoDimilcall;;  to  uttur  glb- 


JkbberUab'btrllr 


.  Tn  utter  rapidly  or  indla- 


ibTitr!,r.f.  T 

,,  -a.  toioMerlTench. 

AbbarOa)>^r).n.  Rapid  talk  with  ladiitloct 
uttetance  ol  worda 

Abbtnr  Uab^i 
JkbbaTliiK-mow 

the   reaemblance  ol   It*  tolc*   to  bunuin 

Jftbbarlniar  Uab'ber.tng-lIX  adv.    Id  a  ]ab- 

Vasb'MrmentX  >•.     Idle  or 
alk;  the  act  ol  Jabbering. 

(Jab'bte-DonlX  •>-    Same  aa 
aU*b1),>.(    [Perbapa  ioilta- 


tI»»TToip 


running  In  all  direcUoua     IScotch.] 
JrtteU  {lil/l-rtl  n.     [Brailllan  namel    A 
wadin  J  bird  of  the  cnne  kind,  the  Jfyclsrio 

thaMork. 
Jftbonndl  (jab-o-rao'dl),  n.  [Brailllan 
Ouaraol  nam* )  A  poweifnl  drug  obtained 
tram  the  luTei  and  roolof  a  plant  probably 
bdoDging  tn  the  onl«  Kutacca.  It  cauae* 
a  great  iJicreaae  of  the  aallTa  and  profnie 

ffl^'-T'  (Jak'a-ntO,  n.      (BraiUlin  laai- 


belong   to   the  order 

•bout  the  liu  of  a  lark,  numeniui  igieciEa 
an deecrlbeiL  Thelrplomagehuametalllc 
iDrtre.     Ther  llio  In  damp  woodi  and  feed 

an  nallresat  irotdcal  America.  The  green 
lacamar  li  the  GoUala  tiHdii:  the  pandlie 
Jaeamar  la  the  O.  pamduea,  a  natln  ol 
SDrlnam  and  Cayenne. 


blrda.  li 


they  are  TOT  cloaelr  allied.  Varloai  (peclea 
am  ipnad  over  the  tropical  rtglDni  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  World. 

JkCUraudk  (Jak-a-rao'da).    See  Boes-woop. 

JuanUak'a-ni.n.  IBraiUlin.]  A  ipeclee 
of  Brarlllan  alligator,  having  a  ridge  from 
eye  to  eye,  fleiiiy  eyelid*,  the  cervical  dla- 

to  the  feel     Jacan  or  AUieiUar  niinift  la 

Jm^^S*,  !fi«k%M  {fa-kaM,  Jaktrtl.  n. 
[Native  name.]  Artvarpua  ijittgrifolia,  a 
■peciei  ot  bread  fruit  tree  found  In  tbe 
Inillao  Archipelago.    The  fruit   ia  called 

jadc^rvU,  and  the  wood  jaek-wccd. 

jMCha*  (Jak'koa).  n.  (In  Oreek.  a  name 
of  Bacchna.)  A  genui  ol  South  Ameri- 
can Dionkeya  with  Ummbi  on  tlie  hind  feet 
only,  and  Bat  nalli  onl^  on  the  thumba. 
The  monkeyi  which  conatitate  thta  genua 
ar«  of  a  amall  alte.  with  abort  muiile.  Heah- 
colonred  face,  nnind  head,  and  tull*  of 
white  hair  on  the  tldea  of  the  head.  They 
are  iqulrrel-llke  In  their  hahlti,  and  omnlr- 
oroug.  They  are  native*  of  Oalana  and  Br*- 

JlOOOIMt  Uak'a-ael).    See  JACOMT. 
jMentOawat)."    [L.  ja«iu,  >aMn«j,  ppr. 
of  faao,  to  lie.]    Lying  at  length.     VaccnC 

Jlkdntti  (JA'iin^.  n.  Another  qielUng  of 
ayatinOi  (which  aeeX 

jBdtant'Pklin  (J*>-i-UTa-plm),  «.  IBra- 
lililD  name.!  Detmmaa  nufreoeinUui, 
a  palm  found  In  the  loreati  of  the  lowlandi 
of  the  Amaion  dlitrict  In  Soulh  America. 
11  hu  a  ilender  fleiible  item,  olten  «0  or 
70  feet  long. 

Jack  (lak),  n.  [Fr.  Jncfuei.  fmmL.  Joeshu, 
Jamea.  tSvni  JacTbfr  being  the  commonat 
chriitian  name  In  Prance,  it  cane  to  be 

f ooLaa  /Mvua  with  peaiantry.wh  lie  ''iuvn*^ 
tvmeant anlninrrectlonof peaiantry.  The 
Normaoi  brought  the  word  (o  England  and 
applied  it  to  their  aerti;  but  u  John  wu 


a  lanlllai  lubaUtnte  lo 
imu.  We  And  It 


In  Uie  Prench  aei 


Tbcrc^t  tBanr  ■  l«tlv  pc 


which 
boots,  A(l1 


^1  1.  A  nickname 
iJohn.— tt  Atera 


tilig-Jaet,  jadt- 

3rm  of  contempt  lor 
lellow;  an  upttart: 
m  ol  addreaa  among 


a  ilmple  board  with  a 
fork  for  retaining  the  heeL^fi.  A 

the  uiual  lorm  oflhii  machine'li  gli 


la  wound,  a  perpetual 


luty  1>  t< 

5^>i3Ci^    10.  Inm-_ 

Ta— -«>>^Baiias  the  hammer  or  plec- 
trum ol  a  clavichord, 
vlrglaal.  harpalchord. 


Gh,dUin:      tb.Sc.loe*;      g,  ^:      J.Job;      h.  It.  Ion;      Dg.  alitf;      ta.  (Aen;  tb.  EAId;      w.  nig;    wb.  leAlg;    ih.  azure.— See  Riv. 


olbowlB.-ia  Jfou 
coloun,  dlspUynl  (ram  b  >UD  on  tlia  sod 
of  ft  bowipnt,  lufld  la  nuklns  iI^hLb.  In 
the  Brituh  iwcv.  tbc  lack  li  OK  union  Big 

named  Cittm  ^act  sKer  Junta  I.,  uodei 

conitrncled,  uid  who  ilgned  hii  nune 
■  J»c<]ue»'    8ae  Cmof  FLia  — la  The  nuls 

llanilr  coloured  Hih  of  Ihe  maclurel  [smll; 
lound  la  the  Wegt  Indlea,— 1».  Halt  k  pint^ 
lUio.  a  quarter  ol  «  pint  [Proyladil.  ] — 
SO.  Any  one  oT  the  kuns  ta  ■  pack  of  carda. 
—Jatk-al-a-piath,  <a)  ■  penoa  who  re- 
celT«tuneipecl«dc*li>tadDui7bliing.  (ft)A 
poor  Itinannt  cleivy mui  who  hai  no  cure, 
bat  oDeUlM  for  >  tee  In  mr  church  where 
hla  MiliUnce  li  required.  [Provincial.]— 
^act-Av-CA<-t<ibK,  a  pUnt  of  the  genua  Krf- 
almum  (if.  JfliarHilH  vhloh  grows  under 
hedoea  —  Jaei-in-a-bai:,  (a)  a  plant  of  the 

" idla  lU  So '  ■■■■■'-'■  >— - 

»t  rittlei  Ir 

tonilns  in  a  lemaie  one.  wnica  loniLt  ue 
upper  put  ol  a  Mroog  wooden  boi  ihaped 
like  the  fmatnin  of  a  pyramid.  It  li  nied 
by  maaiu  ol  latan  wMlng  Uucmgh  hole*  In 
Iti  u  a  preaa  In  puking,  and  lor  other  pdT' 
p«s>.  (i)A  kinaoltoir.  eonaliUngof  abo». 
out  ot  wtalEh.  when  the  Ud  li  opened,  a 
Bgnre  aprlnai.  (d)  A  gambling  iport  In 
Wnlch  a  Btick  la  placed  nprlght  In  a  hole 
with  an  aiticle  on  the  top  of  It,  whldi  1> 
pitched  at  with  itlcka.  Q  Che  article  on 
the  top,  when  itmck,  falli  clear  of  the  hole, 
the  UiroweT  becomei  poiaauar  n)  It  — 
Jtut-in-At^ffrten^  Jack-a^grten,  a  chimney- 
■weeper'!  b^dreoedabout  with  foliage  tor 
the  proceaalon  on  the  let  dajof  May.— ^aeit- 
i?ufl«,  one  who  ta  vain  of  hia  petty  offlce. 
— JtKk-t^-aU-tFodu,  a  penon  who  can  turn 
hla  band  t4>  any  kind  of  bualneae.  —Jaek-^- 
Iki'tloek,  Joat-nf-Lii-cloat-AoiUB,  a  figure  of 
a  Utile  man  that  aliikee  the  quarlen  la 


—Jaek-mtA-a-lanlern,  or  Jaek- 
Wni-o'-thB-trt>p.  or  an  iRola  fatuu 
that  appean  In  low  molat  laiida. 
jMk  OakX  n.  Same  at  J<M-trtt 
JACtoUl&lul7  (Jak.anlan'dlJ,  n.  A 
plah  fellow;  adandlprat. 
jMtodU»k'al),n.  nfr.elu 
PeT.  iluighdl,  ihagiU,  -  '- 


Tark.  ehahil. 
Hal.)  1.  Anaaimal 


wild  lackal  emlta  a  highly  olTenaln  odour, 
which  It  acarcely  perceptible  In  the  dnmet- 
ttcated  animal.  There  waa  a  papular  hut 
•TToneoua  notion  that  the  Jackd  hunted  up 
the  prejr  lor  the  king  of  beaiU,  and  he  waa 
thereforecalledlheUoniprovlder.  Hence- 
i.  Anyone  who  doea  dirty  work  for  another: 
one  who  •ubeenet  the  tnleTtala  of  another. 


jMk-»-lent  Uak-a-lant), 

Imt.]    OrlginiSlT.  a 


iaSbniT 


n,  [For  Jaek-i^- 
et  Oirairn  at  for 
-tide  DDck;  hence. 

jMfeMlv^  JaOuuipM  (JaVa-aip,  Jak'a- 
napa),n.  [Jaot  lAc  a)».|  1.  A  monkey:  an 
ape.— I.  A  cDicomb;  an  Impertinent  fellow, 
'A  yaungupaUn>iciiinajr  - '     ■  '-   " 

JttSk-axth  (lak'trch),  n. 
"-'-■■ lionlj clone  hrt 


Juk-frnit  (Jak-rm),  n.    The  IniU  at  n 
la/Ht-bMXO  (JakUr],  h.     A  male  hats 


ttlltk-i 


BprOBcb  or  contempt  applied 
.  or  Btnidd  perwin. — Lavfihing 
leaofklngluher<J)a«lDDijRin- 


irlal  bird  of 
li  the  nnan- 

wIlhablaeoimetallicreDectlon.   The  Jack- 
daw fraquent*  church   ateeplea,  daaertBd 


herv  It  bnllda  Ita  neat.  The  ]i 
s  readily  tamed  and  taught  to 
lunda  ol  worda.  It  la  commi 
itEurope.  Some anthoritlam 

1.  .i._  iuioUkt  epBclea  of  Eup 

daekjaokaaw.bntthiai 


throur 


jMkSt  GalCet). 
jaquM,  a  coat  of  luau.  ■  j 
L  A  abort  cloee  garair 


[Fr,  * 


Ibt  radiation  ot  heat:  aa,  the  felt  >iutel 
a  iteam-boller,  or  ot  an  engine  cyllu-'- 
ent  lined  with  cork  to 


port  tl 
jacket 


i-.jact, 


J»ClCrtOali'etl.r.t.  l.Toeorerwll 

to:  (o  thnvh.     [Calloq  ] 
JaAatnd  (jafemd).  p  and  a     1 
tumlahed  with  a  Jacket 

jMarattU  (Jak'et-lnKX  n.  l.The 
aa  clothTtelt.  *c.  from  which  i 
made:  the  Jacket  Itaelf.-!  A 
[Slang.] 


Juk-Ketdt  aak^ec 
itjmology  «ee  eitrac 
>  pnbllG  eiecaUoner 


Jack-kiilft  (Jak'alf). 

claip-knife  for  thr 

Jackman  (Jak'mi 


Lie    ^  JU(  UU  h  Tk 

a^mmr^'lt 


I  lets*  •tnuii 


ii  ChilBle  or  Ita  CltalUU,  IkF  LabiTi  cUetjwi- 

k-pluia  (Wplin),  n-    In  arv  ■  plnn 

lut  IB  Indm  long  oaed  by  jotaen  for 
.-.ine-WDik.     Bee  Pl-Alll. 
J«ak-pn<UtaC  (Jak^nd-dtanJ.  n-    ICot^ 


ymtk-fwViv^  Ut  paftr-ulcur^  jacJiH. 


fllrt-rtfterCJarrM-ltilii.  Inerek-aabott 
rafter  uaed  o^eeially  In  a  hlp-rool  See  cat 
tinder  HIT. 

Jack-rtb  Ualc-mi), «-  h  OR*,  any  rib  ta  ■ 
Iramed  arch  or  doHie  which  la  thortar  thaa 

A(k-M11M  (}ak^).iL  AnlmpndantfidlaB: 
•  aancy  Jack. 

Id  CTWtml  ud  dl^^ncf  tt.  Bp.  RmK 

AA-nir  qak*!*).  n.    A  natatorial  Urd  be- 
longing to  the  gniua  Uerganaer. 
J»o»-*OPew(Jit»krtiX".    SeeJint.m. 


to  the  yard  for  bending  a  aquare  vail  tc 
Jwfc-rtm-wUak'atni).*  t.  A  man,  or - 
orefflCTofami j--<-. »-- 


dly  toaether  on  i 
up  alngly  by  a  hookei 
dlalDrUDC  the  reat  ot  the  plU 
~    ~   Unbar  (Jak'ttm-bb'\  «■    to  «y*  ■ 


other  pleee,  la  ihoitar  Ibui  tl 
uiua,  bi  a  himwl  toot,  eacfe  rafter  wub*  > 
aherler  than  the  aide  rafter  iacalladaJait- 


Jack-toM.  n.      See  J4TA-TMI. 
JkCk-WOOd  a«k'"THiV  »     A  tuni«»r»  bhI 
fancy  wood  obtained  ttaa.  the  Jacs-ln* 


a.  tub,  bnll;       fdl,  vaaA: 


w  procmUisioJ 

oppocM  iavtroment  In  ■  Hcnt  ud  imUv- 
fnl  mumaror  by  Tlolent  mtuu:  >liirl>al«tit 
d«dUMua.--i  A  TuletTof  pigeon  vhoH 
iwck-l«(han  form  ■  hud,  uid  whoH  irliwi 
■Bd  Ull  in  long. 

JtOOUn  (Jik'^"»ll  <■'  ^'  '*^*  "  ■'"^ 
T>i>i  km  Enso  the  b<t<iuiliiE  tku  tbe  7<»>ia 

JsMMn*  O'^'A-bln).  n.     Sung  M  ^iHsMn. 

JuoUalCi  JftooUnlcai  gik-A-iiinik,  jikJt- 

Unlk-Kl),  a     Of  or  pertilDlng  to,  or  meni- 


JacOUnlMOlrUik-'^bln'IkllllXadiF.    In 
Tiiuiiwr  MADiMlng  Iba  JieoblM. 

kk'Mrin-tim),  n.     Tbs  prlnc! 


MoUnlamUik' 


rs 


t^MI 


ilM  Uik'O-bln  111,  V.I.  pnt.  A  pp  ja- 
'd;  ppr  httuMnufrif.  To  Ulnt  witb 
llun.     ■Prmnco  wn  not  (ban  jmo- 


JftOOUnlr  rjlk-abln-U),  adv.  In  Iba  mm- 
oar  o[  Jacobiu. 

jMOUte  ti*k'«-bU).  n.  (L.  Jaeebiu.  Jamea: 
Gr.  /aM&a,  Heb    Fa'aM,  Jacob)    t  Ip 

-       ■     '.  ■  [Mrtlaui  or  ad' '  ' 

Iw  abdicated  the  tl 


DM  Imt  on*  B»tiin.    iim  itct  uaa  It*  nuns 
ttDB  Jaethui  Baradmu.  ■  RgrrUn  dladple 

JMOUU  (fak'a-blt\  <L     Pcttatelng  to  Ui» 

pMtliaM  of  Juno  IL  or  bli  dfarmdanl*; 

Mdhw  tba  princlplH  of  a  Jacobite 
AMWae,  AODUUnl  (Jak-A-blt-lk.  Jate- 

bl«k«ba.     Balatliic  lo  ttaa  JacoMta 
AaOMUMlUUik^bltlk-alU),  ode     in  a 

muuMT  raMmUlM  tbe  Jawblfca. 
JueUUim  (lik'M>K-lnDX  n.    Th«  prind- 

r>  of  Uw  JaevUtH  or  partlauu  ol  Jamai 
of  bgland. 
AMll'*-ladd«t]k'ke)»->Bl-dtrXs.  1.  A  com- 
mm  garden  plant  ot  tbg  mtu  Po1«9ki- 
nlnni,  the  P.  amliiini.  b«langlo>  to  the 
It  li  a  htonille 


oottage-galden  0\vA.  and  now*  Hlld  lb 
bnahT  ptecM  ill  uw  north  of  SngUiid.  It  li 
found  In  temperate  and  northern  latltadea 
In  moat  eaftt  of  tb*  worM.  Juoh'*-t*dd«r 
la  •  t^oKt  plant,  abont  li  loot  high, 
irith  alternate  {Jiuiate  UDOOlh  brlghMratn 
Imtm.  and  tannhul  corTmba  ot  bandaome 
bloa  (annettmea  vhlM)  Ooiretm— £  SauX. 


JtooVi-mtailmuw  (ifkobtmara-brlD),  k. 
to  anal,  the  thin  eilemal  membrane  ot  the 
retina,  oonaldered  hi  Dr.  Jntab  (o  ba  a  aer- 
OBi  membrane. 

AMbt^UffUl'kobi  itat),  n  1.  A  pIlgTim't 
ilaS.— t.  A  iMIl  comwallnB  a  dan«T. -a.  A 
I  iiiaa  ilall  a  kind  of  aatroube:  ■  •nrreror'l 
InHnuMnt  for  Uklng  belithU  and  dlaUnoei 
where  great  acforacj  Is  Dot  required.     Bee 

jMOb-Mtone  Wliobi-aten),  n.  Tbeilone 
broDRht  from  Sr '-  =--"- 


II  Ferthalilrv  b^  E 


h  the  klnga  of  England  i1 


■w.]  Allgbt 
.ntennedbde 

ri  of  Lyoot. 


the  imlJnc  rt  (be  proper  «ui>  tbreadi  to 
produce  *  flgnre  of  a  glren  pallern  br  the 
entranc*  of  wine  ooDneeted  with  itatae 
thieoda  Into  paitlcnlai  pertaratlona.~Jae- 
iptard  lflo«,  a  loom  fonuahed  with  nicb  vt 
■PpendH*. 

Auqanft  (ihlk-rt),  n.  [Fr.  Sea  Jack.]  Ad 
InaunvcUoD  of  peuanU:  orlxlnallir,  the 
name  giTen  to  a  reroU  of  the  peaianta 
againit  (henoblea  of  Flcurdy,  Fraooe,  Inlalig. 

jMUJW7t(I»k'lan.alJ,  ».  [L  Joilantja, 
from  jaito.  fnq.  of  ^rio,  to  throw.]  A 
boaittaig.     OxktTWiL 

JmUUoh  (]»k-l*-«honX  n.  [L.  JoeWWii,  jM- 
loHonii,  from  jaeio,  (o  tbrow.  See  Jacti- 
tation ]  Act  ot  throwing ;  agjtatlon  of 
the  bod;  loreierclae:  tbe  eutnlae  of  riding 
tn  aome  kind  ot  nhlcla. 


JftOtltatlon  C]*k-U-tA'ahonX  n.  [Tiom  I. 
jactOa,  %  double  treq.  from  jatto,  treq.  of 
iaao,  to  throw.]    1.  A  treqneni  toaalng  of 

...-  .-J .. _t  Vain  boailfns: 

f/  marriage.  In  tne 

mamed 


brajQilng.  — JactiCafinn 
part;  that 'bee 


M  (lak'Q-1 


JBTeUn.]    To  i 


ir  fatlgne  In  geoenl. 

""""""'™''S'° 


ZusvMtarj  (j^Q-i^to-ri),  a. 

throwing  oDt  auddenlj.  or  niditi 
ODl;  Uttered  In  ihort  lentenca 
'    Spiritual  Confit 


tsnrpnnra.' 

ladaUAdxn.  [I 

an  old  man;  I< 


'.  E.  Mii^Bc.  vaul,>aud 


Jada  OAd),  1.1.  pret  *pp  Jadad;  ppr.  >adiiy. 

l.lTotTeatata]ade;ta^ckorapaTn.  Skol. 


tlTobc«ODlormal 


Jkd*  <]U),  e.l.  To  become  weur;  to  lote 
epint:  lo  Knk. 

Jkde  (j^X  n-  (Orlglii  unknoim.l  A  mlnenl. 
a  TarTetr  of  tremolltei  called  alio  JVipArilr 
orA'fiiAriiMStaiH.nmarkable  forllabard- 
neaa  and  lenacltr.  It  liof  a  eolanr  more 
or  leu  gtoen.  of  a  nilnoui  or  ollr  aapact 
when  pollihed.  and  tualble  Into  a  gUaa  or 
enamel.  It  haa  been  uaed  by  rude  natlona 
for  their  weaponi.     It  la  fouod  la  detaclted 

Jm&szj  atd'Ac-l),  n.    Tbe  trlcki  ot  a  ^ade. 

JwUcil  gui>b\  0.  I.  Tlclnni;  bad,  like  a 
Jade:  laid  Ota norie.—t.  Unchute:  uld  ot 


«(Jag).n. 


itraw.  [TTOTlnd. 
Dig;  a  ciuak-bag^  a  pedlu'i 
Scolt  [Bcolch.) 
J««0»e),e.t   ToCMTjr.Mi 


L]-EAuddl 
waUeL  Sirt 


J*f  Ung).' t  pre 
jrinfl-  [Origin  ai 
comp.  Icel  jaki, 

looUiTiaR;  "":>" 


le-^t^i'doSb^' 

mt,  ]■£ ;  zicti/tct. 

law. -a  To  prick. 
u  with  B  iharp  InttnimenL    |B«olcta.] 
JmE(}*e},n.    [See  the  noun  aboio]    1.  A 
tooth  ol^a  uw ;  a  notch  or  dentlcuUtlon ;  a 
ihani  protuberance  or  IndeotatloD- 

S.  In  »at  1  clett  or  ditlalon. 

luuiat,  JacgSU&tli  aag'a-Dat,  Jag'ga- 
nath),  n.    Same  M  JagannAOiO. 

>»fflilliltthJ.  JagMintitJi*  (j^-a*D-nt'- 
tha),  II.  [8kr.]  la.  'Lord  of  tbeVorld.' 
tbe  DUne  giien  b>  Rriahna,  the  eighth  in- 
carnation of  Vlibnu,  and  lo  a  »ot/  cele- 
brated Idol  of  tbl>  dellr.  It  la  a  Ter; 
mdelr  cot  wooden  Image,  having  the  body 
red.  Oie  face  black,  and  tbe  irmi  ollt;  the 
month  li  open  and  ot  the  eoloor  i^  blood: 
the  ejei  an  tonned  ot  precloui  ilonei.     It 


otber  templea  and  incloaed  by  a  lofty  itone 

......   ....  _,. .,_. -1»  feet  In 

maia  ot  maaonrr  (onnannud  br  aereral 
loltr  towen,  the  great  tower  rtilDg  to  a 
height  of  IM  feet.  UDder  the  main  tower  an 

Keed  Uie  Idol  ot  Jagaanttha  and  Umm  of 
brolberand  ilaUr.  QnatDunibenalpll- 
grimi.  at  tbe  time  of  the  featliali  of  Jagan' 

iitllia.  am Iilii  fiiiiii  all  qiiarrnn  nt  ludlato 

paylbelrdeiotloraatblaabilna  On  tbcoe 
owailoiia  the  Idol,  along  wltb  Iboae  of  bit 
brutber  and  liiter.  la  mounted  on  a  mon- 
Btroni  car  reeling  on  alileen  wbeeli,  which 
tl  dnwn  by  the  pUgrinu ;  and  foimerly 
great  uumbera  ot  tbe  congregated  people 
wen  wont  to  throw  IhemMliei  under  the 
wheela.  and  wen  thua  cruibed  to  death,  the 
Tictlms  bellertng  thai  by  aullering  tbla  tort 
of  dealb  they  iLonld  be  InmedUttely  con- 
Teyed  to  benen.  Thli  horrid  pmrtlco, 
Iioweier,lanowof lanoconrtenc*  Wrilten 

A«»talO  aeC-a-ttl^X  >  [I^on  Ji^V^tai. 
the  naUTe  name  of  Tnrkeatan.  from  Jaga- 
tai,  oue  of  the  aoni  of  Obengli  Kbui.  to 
whom  be  left  thia  portloD  ot  bll  empin.] 
A  tenn  appUed  lo  the  eaalermoat  dlalBCte 
of  tbe  Turklih  group  of  longnet,  ipokm  bf 
the  people  ot  Tnrkeatan, 

Janrant  (lA'Jtr-ant),  n.  Baine  ■*  JauraM 
(■Uchieey 

Janad  (lared),  s.  and  a.  Baring  Dotchei 
wbetb; cleft;  dirided: ladDUle:  *x.jaggtd 
leaTea:  In  Aer.  aald  ot  the  diTlalon  of  tbe 
Seld,  or  of  tbe  outUnei  of  an  ordinate,  which 
appear  rongb  by  being  forcibly  torn  aanoder. 


JAQOKDmSS 


before  jfOD  ^h  them  their  *tlu  oiJmatdHtu. 

Ifgn  <Jw'M),  n.  1.  One  wbo  or  that  which 
Jt&.^i.  A  Itulog-lron  (which  ••«). 
June  IJigti^n.    One  who  unlei  ■  Jag 

or  pedlsT'i  wallet;  a  pedlar.    Sir  W.  Scuti, 
[Scotch.  1 
JM>*rttkUt  (lB«'Kir-al(),  n.    Same  al  Jof' 

',  JftKgheiT  qag'ir-l),  n.    [Hind. 


'  {JaB-ir- 
IndlH,  a 


^5n!)    in  thi 

BTaDOlated  ii  _ 

of  the  palmyra-tree. 


cutting  cakei  Into  ornamenUl  Isuret. 
JaSC7  (]<«^>.  ■     Bel  with  l«eS;  death 
Utsd;  nneren;  notched 


JachlTB  (Jig-htA  n.    In  Ihe  Eait  Indlei, 

the  [midiicfl  of  A.  portion  of  land  to  an  Indl- 
Tldiul,  either  penonal  or  for  the  lupport 
ot  a  putUc  egtAbUahmuit,  putlcaUrl;  of  a 
mtlltarj'  nature. 

Junar  Oa-gw»rO,  n.  {BrailUan  jojuaral 
J%lu  snu,  the  American  tiger  or  ounce  of 
Biaiil,  the  largeat  and  moat  fonDldBbla 


■1  with  large  dark  ipote  In  Ihs  lonn 

1 ....  .  ,.., .  ^f  piipij  In  the 

--  -  TToK,  and 


A  a  dark  >pot  or  p 
I.     It  li  ai  We  ai 

•orla  of  lUilmala.  It 


JaJl-dBllTBry  aU'dft-llT-«r-l),  &     m  laa.  a 

empowering  thorn  to  try  and  dflLver  evorj 
prlioner  who  may  be  Id  Jail  when  they  arrive 
ftt  the  aadEQ  town,  wheneTer  or  by  whom- 
aoever  Indicted,  or  for  whateTDt  crime  com- 

Jailn,  Jailor  (IU'*r),  n.    The  keeper  of  a 

Jall-fBTer  (JU'fi-rer),  n.  A  dangenai  and 
often  fata]  fever  gt^nerated  In  JalU  and  other 
placet  crowJed  with  people,  aald  to  be  due 

JaiUtMper  UAI'ktp-tr},  n.  '  One  who  keepa 

Ita'aX  n. 
ilch.  from 

ut''£^lon  o?tlie  Indian  popuUtlon  The 
name  (Ignltlet  i  tollower  of  ^'na.  ooe  of  the 
denoRilnalioni  of  their  deified  aalnta.  The 
■wt  waa  very  numeroua  and  Imporiuit  In 
the  elfhth  and  ninth  cenCurleiol  theChrli 
tJan  era,  and  thev  have  left  many 

temples  built  In  different  parte  of  th< 

B:    Jajnlim  *u  an  oSibiHii  ot  Bad 
Ui  which  It  hu  many  leading  dr> 


nt«,  Ot.  rat,  1*11; 


.    .  Jain*  deny  the  dlvlna 

^u  ud  Infallible  anthorltyof  theVedai; 
y  Kvereace  certain  holy  nortati,  who 
re  acquired  l>y  lelf-denlal  and  mortlflca- 
II  a  itatlon  luperior  to  that  of  the  godi; 


ftlna  (Jbi'*).  a.  Ot  or  pertaining  to  tl 
ialni  or  their  creed. — Jatiu  anhiUcturt, 
ityle  of  architecture  which  appean  to  be 


archltectore,  aa  Jalnlam  li 
Buddhlam.     In  Buddhlat 


■■ui:,uuwe«vr,uiMuuuie,  built  horiion  tally 
and  reiting  commonly  upon  eight  piltin 
arranged  octagonally ;  but  theie  eight  plllan 
arealmon  never  left  to themteltea,  Uiebaee 
being  made  •quare  by  the  addition  of  fonr 
othen  at  the  anglet.  Tbere  are  many  unall 
building!  H  comtmcted,  that  li  with  only 
twelve  pllUn,  but  oftener  two  more  are 
added  on  each  face,  making  twenty,  or  four 
on  each  face,  making  twen^^lght,  or  ilx  on 

principal  object  in  a  Jalna  temple  It  a  cell 
lighted  from  the  door,  containing  a  crou- 

lemole  i>  dedicated.     The  cell  li  alwayi 
ited  upwarda  by  a  pyramidal  aplre- 

_ it,  and  tbere  Ii  a  portico  attaclied, 

generally  of  considerable  eileot,  and    In 

whole  la  Incloaed  In  a  eonit-yud .  aiuronnded 
by  a  double  cxdonnade  of  imBller  plllara, 
which  lorm  partlcoatoarangeole*lla,'nch 
occupied  by  the  croia-legged  image  of  a 


r  ertiaba-nnt.  la 


.  jB-lap'IkXa.  KeUtiDstoorooiulU- 
F    Jalap   or  Jalapln.  —  Jala.pv   ae^ 

" "  — '— d.  Witt  atdml- 

Jalapln  in 
ara&allu 

Jalapln,  Jalapliu  (Jal'a-pin).  ■.  (C^HhOji  ) 

clple  of  the'roati  and  luben  of  carlalu 
planta  of  the  convolvnlaoKtUi  older    Sea 


of  Intereit,  there  being  nothing  U 
gulah  It  from  that  of  the  Hindna. 


Jalut  Uiki),  n.     [Origlu  donbtfuL    Wedg- 

nith.  G.  ^ucAe,  a  nithy  fluid]    A  privy. 
JakaB-Oxmerl  QUa(tinn-tr).n.    One  who 
cleantei  the  Jakea,  or  public  prlvlei;  (ocu- 
larly called  a  Osld-jf  ndET. 

J»k-WOOdai*Vlld\n.  Same  aaynot-iMOd. 

Jalail  (Jal'ap),  n.  |Pr.  >alap,-  Sp.  jalapa:  to 
called  from  Jolapo,  a  prorlDce  hi  Ueiico, 
whence  it  la  Imported.]  The  name  given  to 
the  tubemag  roota  of  aeveral  planta  ot  the 

purga  being  the  moat  Important,  llila  ii 
a  twining  berbaceoua  plant,  with  cordale- 
acumlnaie,  aharply  aurlcled  leavea,  and 
elegant  talver-ibaped  deep  pink  Boweti. 
growing  naturally  on  the  eaitem  decllTitlea 
of  the  Mexican  AndcL  at  an  elevation  of 
(jDm  WW  to  8000  feet ■- 


contiata  ot  Imgular  otntd  dart-brown  roota, 

varying  from  the  ilie  uf  an  egg  to  that  of  a 

man'a  flat     The  drag  Jalap  la  one  of  the 
but  producea  a  alight  degree  of  pungency  In 


Tghl  be  that  ot  prrealai 
Deiwseii  [WO  uprlghuor Jamba  akeal.  how- 
ever, rcgardi  it  as  the  eama  word  at  c*«ai 
andeAamp.  tochaw,  locruih.]  1.  To  preaa; 
to  crowd:  lo  wedge  In:  to  aqneen  t^L 


/V*. 


Aul all  Ubuidc,  iqiKl 


f      Oa-mfka  pep-perx 

f,      (pan  (whlcb  aM) 
S     JambOunXn.   IPr. 

■  jamte.a  leg,  whence 

■  ?'''*ml'  '  ^^  ' 
A.  juib  of  i>D«w>y.        vattical     plec*    at 

any  opening  or  mp- 
attnie  In  a  wall,  anch  aa  a  door,  window,  or 
chimney,  which  helpi  to  bear  the  piece  that 
dlachargea  the  gnperlncnmbent  welgfat  uf 

atone  In  a  quarrr  or  pit  ttanding  upr^t. 
more  or  leia  dlallnct  Iron  Delghboutlni  or 
adjolidng  part*. 
■  jnl>a»ml,B.t  !_,_ 
mlart  (jam'bartx  <> 


bnt  moat  freqnently  of  metal,  nnrb  oi 
during  the  fourteenth.  Btteenth,  and  i 
teentta  centorlea.    Bee  SoLliibt 
Jamlwe  (Jam-wx  n.    fo  Ft,  famimif. 
walk,  from  >aNi>e,  the  lc»|    A  faaUona 

JWnbnUI,!  H.  pi.     A  plntal  fcvrn  ti  Jam 

■'""*~"™  "*"  JVrf- 

Jundarltiun'da-riXii.    In  the  Eaat  Indi 
a  apeda  ot  mntUn  flowend  In  the  loos 

AmMonlle  (jA'Di«-ion-itx  •>.    A  uUh 

thua  named  after  Profeieor  Jaweeva;  u 
omona  anUmony-glanc*. 
Jam-imt  (Jam'nutX  •>       '-    -     ■     - 
placed  In  r~'— •  -">■ 

Junpan  (lam'pao).  rL     Id  the  Eaal  1 

a  aolld  aedan-chalT  luppurtcd  betww 
thick  bamboo  polea,  and  borne  by  ton 


Id*,  pin;      oAte.  not.  mdve:      lAbe.  tab,  bull;      oil,  pound:       U.  Sc  al 
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JampanM  (Jun-pui-O*  n.  The  bMnr  of 
Ajampan. 

TM  OMt*  orth«>««l*MM(X  OUM  OUt  M  UlC  dOOT. 

H^.  H.  RuMtL 

JiUBrOMUl6(iMD'rS«-&dXfi.  The  ro«e-«pple; 
the  fruit  of  the  Beet  Indieii  tree  Jamfroea 
ei^^orif  or  JBuffenM  >Mii6ot. 

JaaCJu^)*^  (Ar.]  In  JfoAommedaii  mytA. 
en  inferior  Idnd  of  demon. 

Jane  (J&nX  tt  (O.K.  jean,  from  G^enoa  ] 
1. 1  A  coin  of  Oenoe;  any  tmell  ooin.— Jfanv 
a  jan4,  much  money.  Awneer.— 2.  A  kind 
of  twilled  cotton  cloth;  jean. 

J«]|»-Of-APM  Oto'oY-ftpt}.  n.  A  pert  sir]: 
the  female  counterpart  mjaekanapet.  Jfae* 
ting4r. 

Jannda  jJin-gU'dM).  n.  [Pg.]  A  raft-boat 
ttied  in  Peru  and  the  northern  parte  of 
BnuiL 

JanslA  (Jus'glX  v.i  pret  ft  pp.  jangUd: 
^pr.kmffling.  [O.VT.Jan0ler,aangUr;  Pr. 
Janauir,  to  mock.  raiL  quarreC  from  LO. 
and  D.  jangeUn,  to  whimper,  to  brawl,  to 
qoarret]  L  To  lound  diecordantljr  or 
harshly.  —8.  To  quarrel  in  worda;  to  alter- 
cate; to  biclcer;  to  wrangle.    ShaJt. 

Jani^  (J^ns^fflX  v.t  1.  To  cause  to  sound 
harshly  or  inharmoniously.  —  2.  To  give 
utterance  to  in  a  discordant  or  inharmoni- 
ous manner. 

Ere  monklth  rtiymcs 
HMdJmmjfted  their  (knustlc  chime*.       Friar. 

Jangle  O'uur'glXn.  Discordant  sound;  prate: 
babble.  '  The  mad  >ana(e  of  MatUda's  lyre.  ^ 
Giford. 

Jansler  (junf^gl-^).  n.  A  wrangling  noisy 
fellow;  a  prater,  a  babbler. 

JanflmM.t  Janglereteet  (Jang'^-^-esX 
11.    A  female  prater  or  babbler. 
Janglerle,t  n.    idle  talk;  prate;  Jangle; 
babble. 
The  jangUrie  ot  wcmMa  ne  can  noUiiiig  hide. 

CMattcir. 

JangloUTft  n.  Ajangler;  aprater.  Chau- 
err. 

Janlisanr.    See  JunzART. 

Janitor  u*n'i-t6rX  n,  [L.]  A  doorkeeper; 
a  porter. 

Janltrlx  (iani-triksX  n.  L  A  female  jani- 
tor or  doonceeper.— 1  In  anoL  a  large  vein; 
the  rena  porta. 

Janlart  (ji^n'isarX  n.    A  janizanr. 

Janlnrian  (j<w-i-<i'ri-anX  a.  pertaining 
to  the  janixaries  or  their  government  'The 

Janixarian  republic  of  Algiers.'    BuHm. 

Janliary,  Janlsaaxy  (iva'itM^rU  Jan'is-sa- 
ri).  n.  [Turk.  yenL  new,  and  teherL  militia, 
soldiers.]    A  soldier  of  the  Turkish  foot- 

Sards.  The  janizaries  were  a  body  of  in- 
3try.  and  reputed  the  Grand  Seignor's 
guards.  They  became  turt>ulent,  and  rising 
m  arms  against  the  sultan,  were  attacked, 
defeated,  and  destroyed  in  Constantinople 
in  June,  1820. 

Janker  Oang^^r).  n.  A  long  pole  on  two 
wheels,  useti  in  Scotland  for  transporting 
logs  of  wood. 

Jannoek  (Jsn'nokX  a.  [Comp.  Gael  ionann- 
aeh,  equal.]  Fair;  stnighaorward;  down- 
right   (ProTinciaLl 

Jannoek  (jan'nokX  v^  Fair-play;  open  deal- 
ing.   [Provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

Jannodc  (JAo'DokX  n.    Oat-bread.    [Local] 

Janeenltm  (jui'sen-izmX  n.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Jansenists. 

Janeenllt  Oan'aen-istX  tk  A  follower  of 
Jan$en,  bishop  of  Ypres  in  Flanders,  who 
leaned  to  the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace 
as  maintained  by  Calvin.  The  Jansenists 
formed  a  powerful  party  in  the  Soman 
Catholic  Church. 

Jant  (jAiitX  n.  and  «.  Same  as  Jaunt  (which 
seei 

Janihlna  (j^n'^^-^X  ^  Same  as  lanthina 
(which  seeX 

JantUy  (jftn'ti-liX  adv.    Same  as  Jauruay. 

Jantlness  (Jlin'ti-nes),  n.  Same  as  JaunH' 
fMM.    Addtton. 

Jantn,  Janta  (jUax'tb,  jin'UX  n.  A  ma- 
chine for  raising  water  to  irrigate  land,  used 
in  Hindustan. 

Jan^  (Jan'tiX  a.    Same  as  Jaunty, 

We  owe  moct  of  our  Jaii(y  iJMhiont  now  in  Togn* 
to  some  Adept  beau.  Gumrdimn. 

Zmsomij  (jan'ft-a-riX  n.  (L.  /amiania,  the 
month  consecrated  to  /onio.]  The  first 
month  of  the  year  according  to  the  preeent 
computation. 

Janui(Jit'nus),n.  A  Latin  deltr  represented 
with  two  faces  looking  opposite  ways,  and 
holding  a  key  in  one  hand  and  a  staff  in  the 
other.  He  presided  over  the  conunence- 
ment  of  all  undertakings.  His  temple  at 
Rome  was  Kept  open  in  time  of  war,  and 
shut  fn  time  of  peace. 


I 


Sfanrerv  wa«  the  hinee  on  which  the  gates  of  the 
temple  oiyammt  turned  (in  the  American  war). 

Tim4S  ntwsfmftr. 

Janni-fkoed  (ji'nus-flstX  a.  Having  two 
faces;  two-faced;  double^eaUng;  deceitful 

Janm-headed  (jA'nua-hed-ed),  a.  Double- 
headed. 

Japan  (ja-panOk  n.  [From  the  country  to 
called.]  L  Work  varnished  and  figured  in 
the  manner  practised  by  the  natives  of 
Japan.— 2.  The  varnish  employed  in  japan- 
ning articles.    See  Japan-laoqubr. 

Japan  U*-PAnO<  <>•  ^  oi*  pertaining  to 
Japan  or  to  the  peculiar  lacquered  work  of 
Japan. 

Japan  0*-IMmO.  v-^  f*^-  ^  PP-  japoftMed; 
ppr.  iavanning.  1.  To  varnish  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Japanese,  that  is,  to  cover  wood, 
metal  peper,  Ac.,  with  a  thick  coating  of 
hard  and  orilliant  varnish  wholly  or  partly 
coloured.  ^2.  To  blaok  and  gloss,  as  in  black- 
ing shoes  or  boota  —  JajMnned  le€Uher, 
a  species  of  enamelled  or  varnished  leather 
prepared  with  several  coatings  of  a  mixture 
consisting  of  linseed-oil,  Prunian-blue,  and 
lamp-black  rubbed  in  with  the  hand  and 
then  dried  in  a  stove. 

Japan-earth  (ja-pan'«rthX  n.  A  name  of 
terra  japonica,  catechu  or  cutch,  an  astrin- 
gent matter  procured  from  Acacia  OUechu. 

Japaneee  (jap'an-«zX  a.  Pertaining  to 
Japan  or  its  iimabitantB. 

Japanese  (jap'an-^zX  n.  I  tUig.  and  pi  A 
native  or  natives  of  Japan.  —  2.  Hng.  The 
language  of  the  inhabitants  of  Japan. 

Japan-Iaoqner  (Ja-pan1ak-«rX  n.  A  valu- 
Mle  black  nard  varnish  used  in  japanning. 
It  is  obtained  from  Jthua  vemix^  a  tree  be- 
longing to  the  nat  order  AnacardiacesB. 

Japanner  (ja-pan'^X  n.  l  One  who  japans 
or  varnishes  in  the  manner  of  the  Japanese. 
1  A  shoe-black.    Pope. 

JapannlBh  (ja-pan'ishX  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Japan ;  uter  the  manner  of  Japan  or  <^ 
spanned  articles.  [Rare.] 
fapet  (]&pX  V*-  (Perhaps  a  form  derived 
from  I  eel.  gripa,  to  talk  nonsense,  from 
geip,  nonsense ;  or  connected  with  gab,  to 
prati^  8c.  gab,  to  speak  pertly,  gab,  the 
mouth,  as  joMer  with  ^poMZe.]  To  jest. 
It  was  not  time  with  liim  to Ja^  not  toy.    SktUon. 

Japet  (jipX  v-<*  1-  To  cheat;  to  impose 
upoa— 2.  To  deride;  to  taunt;  to  gibe. 
Caaticer. 

Japet  QipX«^  A  jest:  a  trick.  'And  turned 
all  his  hann  into  a  jape.'    Chaucer. 

Japer.t  n.    A  jester;  a  buffoon.    Chaucer. 

JtiVWVBim(ifk'Petf\-d6),n.nL  [From  Japheth, 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah.  1  One  of  the 
three  great  divisions  into  which  Dr.  Latham 
divides  the  family  of  man,  the  other  two 
being  Mongolidn  and  Atlantidn.  It  com- 
prises the  chief  nations  of  Europe  belonging 
to  the  family  generally  known  as  the  Indo- 
European. 

JaphetloCji-fef ik),a.  PertainingtoJapheth, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Noah ;  as,  the  Japhetic 
nationa 

Jar  CJlrX  V.  i.  pret  A  pp.  jarred;  ppr.  jarring. 

[Also  found  in  forms  ehur,  jur,  and  imitative 

of  sound;  comp.  nighi-jar,  nigh t-diurr.  names 

of  the  flpoet-sucker  from  its  cry;  also  jargon, 

L.  garrio,  to  chatter.]   L  To  strike  together 

with  a  short  rattle  or  tremulous  sound ;  to 

give  out  an  untuneful  or  harsh  sound ;  to 

■ound  discordantly;  as,  a  jarring  sound. 

A  string  mayjmr  In  the  beet  master's  hand. 

XostotH  tn4>H. 

2.  To  be  inconsistent ;  to  clash;  to  interfere; 
to  quarrel ;  to  dispute;  as,  our  views  do  not 
jair. 

¥ot  orders  and  dejfreea 
Sikrnot  with  liberty,  but  well  consist    MiUtn. 

They  mutt  be  sometimes  ignorant  of  the  means 
conducing  to  those  ends,  in  wmch  alone  they  can  Jar 
and  oppose  each  other.  Drydtn. 

8.  To  vibrate  regularly ;  to  repeat  the  same 
sound. 
My  thoughts  arc  minutes,  and  widi  sighs  thqr>ir. 

Jar  (i^X  v.t  To  cause  a  short  tremulous 
motion  to;  to  cause  to  shake  or  tremble. 

When  once  they  (beHs)  Jmr  and  checic  each  other, 
either  jangling  together,  or  striking  preposterously, 
how  harsh  and  unpleasing  is  that  noise  i     Bp.  Hrnli. 

Jar  Oi'X  n.  1.  A  rattling  vibration  of  sound; 

a  harsh  sound;  a  discord;  as,  'a  trembling 

jar'   Holder.  —2.  Clash  of  interest  or  opH 

nions;  collision;  discord;  debate;  conflict 

And  yet  hb  peace  is  but  continual>ar.    S/ensfr. 

The  slaughtered  chicft,  the  mortal^r. 

The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war. 

Shall  never,  nerer  be  forgot.    Sir  fy.  Scott. 

8.  Repetition  of  the  noise  made  by  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  dock. 


I  lore  thee  not  a>ar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord.  SJkaJk. 

Jar  (jlirX  n.  (Fr.  jare;  Sp.  janrra;  It  giara, 
a  jar,  from  Ar.  jarrah,  a  water-pot.]  1.  A 
vessel  as  of  earthenware  or  glass,  of  various 
shuMS  and  dimensions ;  as,  a  jar  of  honey. 
2.  The  quantity  contained  in  a  jar ;  the  con- 
tents of  a  iar;  as,  a>ar  of  oil 

Jararaca  OA-ra-'^'kaX  n.  [The  native  name 
in  Surinam.  ]  A  species  of  serpent,  a  native 
of  Braail,  seldom  exceedluff  18  inches  in 
length,  having  prominent  veins  on  its  head, 
and  of  a  duskv  brownish  colour,  variented 
with  red  and  black  spots.  It  is  very  poison- 
ous. 

Jarble,  Jarvel  (jirOil,  jMr'velX  v.t  [See 
Javbl.]    Tobemire.    [Provincial] 

Jarde  (jllrdX  ^  (^-l  la  farriery,  a  callous 
tumour  on  the  leg  of  a  horse,  below  the 
bend  of  the  ham  on  the  outside. 

Jardlnler^(zh]tr-d6n-yftr),  n.  [Fr.,  a  female 
gardener;  a  gardener's  wife.]  An  orna- 
mental stand  for  plants  and  flowers,  used 
as  a  decoration  of  an  apartment. 

Jarslet  (i&i^glX  ^-^  [Perhaps  a  form  of 
jangle,  through  the  influence  of  jargon, 
gargle.  ]    To  emit  a  harsh  or  shrill  sound. 

Her  husband's  rusty  iron  corselet : 
yfhotcjdr^fiinf  soiund  might  rode  her  babe  to  rest 

Bp.HmlL 

Jargoglet  (jilr'gog-lX  e.t  [Probably  from 
jargon.  ]  To  jumble ;  to  confuse.  '  To  jar- 
gogU  your  thoughts.'    Lo€ke. 

Jargon  (jir'gon),  n.  [Fr.;  origin  doubtful. 
See  Jar.  v.t.  ]  L  Confused,  unintelligiltle 
talk  or  language;  gabble;  gibberish. 

They  (the  Normans)  abandoned  their  natire  speech 
and  adopted  the  French  tongue.  They  speedily 
raised  their  new  laiMfuage  to  dignity  and  unportance 
which  it  had  never  before  pocs^sea.  They  found  it 
a  barbarousyay;^*!*  j  they  fixed  it  in  writing. 

MaeatUay. 

2.  Any  phraseology  peculiar  to  a  sect,  pro- 
fession, or  the  like;  professional  slang;  as, 
'  the  jaroon  of  the  schoola'  iVior.— 8.  Con- 
fusion; disorder.  Addieon. 
Jargon  (jl^gonX  o.i  To  utter  unintelligible 
souuda 

The  noisy  sea 
yarg0Hing  like  a  foreigner  at  nis  food.    Keats. 

Jargon (Jiir'gonX  n.  [Fr.;  It  giargone,  from 
guuio,  yellow.]  A  mhieral,  usually  of  a  gray 
or  greenish  white  colour,  in  small  inigu- 
lar  grains,  or  crystallized  in  quadrangular 
prisms,  surmounted  with  pyramids,  or  in 
octahedrons  consisting  of  double  quad- 
rangular prisms.  It  is  sometimes  wntten 
Jargoon.    See  ZIRCON. 

Jargonelle  ( jUr-gon-el'  X  n.  [Pr. ,  from  far- 
gen.  See  Jakoom,  the  mineral]  A  variety 
of  early  pear.  ^ 

Jargonio  ( jllr-gonlk  X  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
mineral  jargon. 

Jargonise  dar'gon-lzX  v.  i  To  utter  uncouth 
ana  unintelligible  sounda 

Jargoon  (jH^gOnX  n.  In  minero^.  see  Jar- 
gon. 

JarKyltrlXn.  [Icel,  a  warrior,  a  nobleman, 
a  chiof.  1  The  name  i^ven  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  to  the  lieu- 
tenant or  governor  of  a  province;  an  earl 

Jar-nnt  (j&r'nutX  n.    Pig-nut  or  earth-nut 

JarTah  (jar'raX  n.  A  timber-tree  of  West 
Australia,  the  Eucalyptus  roetrataot  botan- 
ists. Th^  wood  is  very  durable,  and  re- 
sembles mahogany. 

Jarringly  ( jirlng-liX  adv.  In  a  jarring  or 
discordant  manner. 

Janrey,  Jaryy  iS^yi\  n.  l.  A  hackney- 
coach. 

I  stepped  into  the  litter— I  mean  the  Utter  at  the 
bottom  of  ihtjarvy.  Thtodcrt  Hook. 

2.  The  driver  of  a  coach,  cab,  or  sbnilar 
conveyance.    [Slang.] 

Jaaey  (ji'ri),  n.  [Possibly  a  corruption  of 
Jersey,  as  being  made  of  Jersey  yam.]  A 
worsted  wig. 

a  little.  snulTy  spindle-shanked  gentleman  In  wait- 
ing, in  a  brown  yAfO'  i^od  a  green  coat  covered  with 
orders.  ThacMtray. 

Jasbawk  (jasOi^k),  n.  [A  form  of  eyat- 
hawk.\    A  young  hawk. 

Jaalone  0<^-*i-^n^)>  ^  ( Or.  iaaiOni,  a  name 
given  by  Theopnrastus  to  a  wild  pot- 
herb, now  unlmown.]  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  nat  order  CampanmacesB.  The  J. 
nwmtona,  or  common  sheep's  bit,  is  found 
in  Britain  growing  on  dry  heathy  pastures. 
Its  flowers  are  of  a  bright  blue,  in  terminal 
dense,  hemispherical  heads,  surrounded  by 
a  many-leavcMi  involucre. 

Jasmlnaoea  (Jas-min-ft'sd-^,  n.  j^  A  group 
or  nat  order  of  exogenous  plants,  contalniiiK 
the  genera  Jaaminum,  Menodora,  and  Nyc- 
tanthea    The  plants  have  a  double  berry 


ch.  cAain;     «h,  Sc  locA;     g,  90;     j./ob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siny;     ni,  tAen;  th,  tAin;     w.  trig;    wh,  tcMg;    zh,  azure.— See  Key. 


01  caMQle,  uid  th<  coroUa-lobei  m  mncli 
lmbrfcU«<i. 
JAsmlne,  JumtnUaa'mEnVtL  (fr. fataijn 

' ' -'" — 'ilTPen.--' — ■-  ' — '--' 

not  Otti 

T  cUmiiliiff  ihrnlHr  irfth    impui- 
'  "  liolat^  DT  riniple  Imt«,  ud 


,_, DiDtthgnedeai „ 

Jumisum.     TtasT  ire  (UegHit,  bnnchad, 
. .!_.., v_^^^  ^(-     ■ 

(utuaUy  cymoH)  white 


dr.  ta^ckaUt.)    Agai 


,iX: 


Jaap«r  (Imi'ptr), 

vblch  EClvai  Hk 

Uc  ed^i,  »nd  : 
ityot  colour.  1 
rockt,  ud  often 


P^.  jatpe,  L 


our.  It  !■  found  in  ipetamorphio 
Igtlenoccunln  very  i»rg«  m""" 
of  in  elflguLt  pollu,  ud  ii  lued 

for  nm.  iMla.  niiill-boie*,  Ac.    Tben  irc 

tevanl  vutetln,  u  red,  limwn.  blackbh, 

blDiih,  EgipOuL—AgaU  Sa*f*r  la  Jaapgr  In 

Ujren  with  chalcedony. —Ponclam  jaiptr  ia 

only  baked  daj. 
Jupentad  aa^r-U^dX  a.    Mlind  vlih 

Jaapar;  Gontainlng  puticlca  of  Jaiper;  as, 
JufKraeal  acate. 
Jamvr  (i^ptrl),  a.    HaTliigtheqnallU» 

of  faniar:  mikad  witb  Juper. 
JanridMUt,  jHpldMoa  (Ja^-pld'S-an,   Jai- 

pliTe-Di),  a.     LlEe  ]a>p«r:  coniiiUng  of  Jaa- 

per.  or  partaUns  of  f  uper. 
Jupolil  aai'pold),   a,      C^.  ju?».  laaper, 

and  Or.  tidet,  rexmbUace. )    BeHnbllDg 

Jupouyx  gai'p6-al]u),  n.  (L  iatpmyx.  Or. 
iatpanrl—virpii,  Jaiper,  and  onyz,  aBnger- 


nall.a  preclou.  itone]  T 
coloured  onyi,  with  beautl 
cumpoud  ur  genuine  ni 

/Ktanunal  Ua-ta-man'il) 


■  ol^e" 


pbytici 
Menlq 


■  root  of  the  pharmacopeia. 

Uoiamblque. 

'  '■'  -      '"-   ■""».  Pbjal. 


clan,  and  In,     , 
plaota  with  altcrui 

order  Euphorblaceae.  for  the  moat  part  In- 
habiting the  tropical  parUoF  America.  Scnie 
of  the  ipcdei  are  of  tome  Importance  both 
as  medicine  and  to<HL     The  aeedl  of  J. 

Cuca  yield  an  oU  of  a  atlmulatlng  quality. 
B  leedi  of  J.  Cur —  ' "■ — 

Lt  yield  the  celehn 

fvcat'  lndle^  and  b 


rx;: 


Fate,  fl 


d  Tapioca.)  J. 
me.  met,  h«r; 


^ 


Auk  (joli},  e.i  [I>eThau 
gaick,  aaieky.\  To  trtSe; 
time  Idly.    Scotch.] 


_JB  (ih*-maftih),  II.  IFr.  (OL 

ndmaTwr,  meat]  A nrletj of blano- 
i\  Dntch  flummery 

et    atia),   v.i.     [O.Fr.  janttr.     See 
r,  v.i]    To  ride  bard:  to  hanw  or 


ca: 


..  (Jan'dU),  n,  (O.  and  Pro 
I.  >ou»u,  fawnti,  ¥i.  iauniiat, 

0.  Ft.  jalae,  L.  giManal,  gaUiiiM 

■  gaOHM,  Tel' —     °"  " 

In  Ha  moat 


;haracter- 


,  , ^ot  Iheeyca,  akin,  and 

luiuo;  whltenen  of  the  dlichaisei  from  the 
Inteatlnei;  uneaalnea^  nterred  to  the  re([ion 

of  the  atomach;  losa  of  appetite  and  general 
languor  and  laialtude.  Hence,  from  Jaun- 
dice being  accompanied  by      "     ' 


objecta  and  depreaalou  of 
i  la  glren  to  a  feeling  or 
ing  the  Judgment,  a>  Jeal- 
the  like.  'Jealoniy,  the 
""'  ■    DrydeTL 


ftLQIUlloeUan'dlB).  I.  tpreL  &  pp.jaundteed, 
ppr.  )auadmng.    L  To  aflect  With  Jaundice 


.    FooUahtalk.    [Scotch! 


m.\    1 


which 


d  then 


eicanlon:  tonmble.— S-tTomove 

ftWrt Oinol'n.  1,  An«c^JSII"aramble; 
a  abort  Journey.— £.t  Up  and  down  rough 
Jolting  moiement— Syv.  Trip,  tour,  eicur- 

3mm  atot),  n.     [Fr.  ^ntaj    A  felly  of  a 

Jkimtily  (jln'tl-ll),  adv.    BcbUji  airily; 


JanuUiis-car,    Jantr-cmr  (Jln'Ung-k) 


m  folding-down  leats  placed  at  right  anglea 
a  the  axle,  the  oceupanta  harina  their  feel 
lear  the  ground  There  legenerdlya'well' 
etween  the  leata  lor  reeelring  lu^igage,  and 


.  ..r  iplaahed  np.    [Scolch.) 
To  daah  and  rebound  a* 
1  a  nolle  like  water  afitalad 
1.    (Scotch) 
J4UP  (Jap).  »  t     To  beipMter,  aa  with  water 
or  mud     [Scotch.] 
JavftnCM  (J«''an-iiJ,  »     KelBtIng  lo  Jara. 
TsTBJlMe  qa>'an.«i),  n.  A  natlre  of.  or  the 
language  of  Jaia. 
JaTBlt  (jaVellcf,     IComp.  Be,  iowf,  M«l, 
jahble.  to  iplll  ai  water  by  moving  it  from 
■Ide  to  aide.)     To  bemlre.     Written  alao 
JarbU,  Jarvk 
Javalt  Cfav-el),  n.     A  wandering  or  dirty 

.      .  wK 

,  So.  jabalina.     The  Koi   ._ 

e  perhapa  from  O.K.  gatettoek.  a  Javelin 
dart;  the  alternative  Tr.  tormjaiwliil.  ig 
ell  as  the  It  ffiaveUoia.  and  O.n  gavelaU 
ipportthli  conjecture  The  root  meaning 
probablylnQ.  joftelorW.poil.afort]   A 


>  thtft  of  hard  wood  and  a  long  baAad 


Jai«l0ttlW,l  «■   Same  ■ 
ipearmen  or  JaeeMcicn  ol   t 
Bctland. 

Jaw  a*X  n-  [O-B.  chaw,  that  which  dtaw 
or  cUia.  Witb  regard  to  the  anbatitaUoii 
of  j  for  the  O.B.  A  comp.  (A«4,  nit.) 
L  The  bonei  of  the  mouth  hi  which  tka 
teeth  are  Bied:  the  mailllaiy  bonaa.— 
£.  p'- Tbe  moutta.  — S.  Petulant  loqBacltr: 
coane  raillery;  Koldlng,  wntntflng,  aba- 
•ive  cUoiour.  [Vulgar.]— t.  Aajthlna  rs- 
■embllng  a  Jaw  In  former  n*e;  MpMrlally. 
nam.  the  Inner  end  of  a  boom  or  galT  (m* 
Oati);  at,  theJuMot  iTlee;  lbe>aiiw^  n 


lav  0»X  ".i.    To  talk  or  goolp;  aba.  to 

scold:  to  clamour     [Vulgar.) 
Jaw  U»).  (.(.     To  abuse  bvacoldinc:  to  dm 

Impertlueut  or  Impudent  language  toward*. 

[Vulaar,] 
Taw  {]»).«.   (Probably  EmlUtlve  of  Bonnd  of 

tplaililng  of  water. )    A  wave ;  a  eoDabler- 

able  quantity  of  any  liquid.     [Ssotch ) 
lawUaXe.t.  To  pour  out:  to  throw  or  daA 

""■  -ipldly,  and  In  coniiderable  qnantlty. 


aa  a  liquid.     IScotch.) 
Jaw-bona  Uf'bin),  n.    The  bone  of  tit*  Jaw 

In  which  the  teeth  an  Bud. 
Jaw-box  (jft'boksX  n.     Same  aa  Jaio^WA 

(Scotch.) 
Jaw-bTMilter  (J*'brik-Ar).  n.    A  bard  or 

miny-tyllabled  word ;  a  word  very  hard  to 

pronounce.     (Slang.) 
Jawad  (JadX  o^  l.  Denoting  the  appcarani« 

of  thejawi.-s  Bavlagjawi.     -Jaiiwlllk* 

a  Jetty.'    Saltan. 
JawlUI  (JtiW),  n.     DeprcMlDn  of  the  (aw : 

hence,  depruilon  of  ^drlti,  aa  ludicaled  hy 

leprMt  d  In  eplilta; 


Jawy  (Jd'IX  a-  Kelatib:«''tD  tl 
Jay  gi),  n-  [Fr.  oMi,  O.n 
~     Pr.  gai,  Jai,  Sp  ^yo;  ol  as 


as  adJectlTe  (W|i.  the  nanw  ilguUyliif  tW 
ny  Of  lively  UrI  )  L  A  btad  of  (he  (bm 
Oarrulna.  family  CorvldN  or  emwit  bo*  bar- 
ing the  mandlbita  weaker  than  hi  tha  owwi. 
and  termliutJnK  In  a  •Ddden  aad  aaatly 
equal  com.  To*  tall  I*  wedgi  ihinaA  nat 
long,  and  the  alender  lealhen  el  Uw  (en- 
head  can  be  erected  Uk*  a  crest    The  ««■ 
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mon  J^((?arrtt/iuy<aN<lariia)UawoodUod 
bird,  and  chooses  the  thickest  ahadM  of 
woods,  and  though  Its  chatter  is  often  heard 
It  is  very  seldom  seen.  It  occurs  in  almost 
•D  parts  of  the  British  Ishmds  where  there 
la  oorer  for  it  When  taken  young  it  is 
•asiljr  tamed,  becomes  very  docOe.  and  may 
be  taught  a  number  of  triclcs.  It  is  capable 
of  articulating  wordsi  The  blue  Jasr  is  Qar- 
rulus  erisUUut,  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  considerably  smaller  than  the  European 
Jay.  The  Canada  Jay  {O.  cana(Unai$)i»  a 
more  northern  American  snecies.  There 
are  other  species  found  in  the  north-west 
of  America,  Mexico,  and  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.— 2.  t  A  woman  of  loose  charac- 
ter. 

SemtJ^  of  Italy, 
WlioM  mother  was  hm  psinttaK,  tuih  betrayed  hinL 

SMmJk. 

Jaj«ttgi'«t).  n.    Same  as /«t 

Jam  (Jft^selX  n,  [Comp.  Sp.  axul,  S.  oMrs.] 
A  gem  of  an  axure  blue  colour. 

Jitiara&t,  JaierllM  <jrs«r-ant,  ji'i«r-inX  n. 
One  of  the  oontriTances  of  the  middle  agea 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  heavier  armour 
of  chain  and  plate.  like  the  brigandlne 
woric  it  was  composed  of  small  overlapping 
pieces  of  steel,  fastened  by  one  edge  iwon 
canvas,  which  was  covered  with  doth,  silk, 
or  velvet,  the  gilt  heads  of  the  rivets  that 
secured  the  plates  forming  an  ornament  on 
the  outside.  It  was  used  for  cnisses,  bras- 
sarts.  and  other  portions  of  harness,  but 
very  generally  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  for  Jackets. 

jMOooigel'usXa.  lO.Fr.jalout^Fr.  iaUmm, 
Prov.  ifto$,  guo$.  It  fltftoio,  from  L  L.  teUh 
•us— L.  zelut,  leaL  Jealousy;  Or.  alio;  eager 
rivalry.  The  word  b  therefore  another  form 
of  Molotis.]  L  Uneasy  through  fear  that 
affection,  good- will,  Interest  or  the  like,  re- 
garded as  oelonging  to  <me  s  self,  is  or  may 
be  transferred  to  another;  pained  by  sus- 
picion of  preference  given  to  another;  sus- 
picious in  love;  apprehensive  of  rivalry. 

To bech fhcac atecrs twre  I  tvoniiBylove: 
Each  >iM/Mw  of  the  ocber,  as  tiM  ataag 
Are  of  the  adder. 


t.  Solicitous  to  defend  the  honour  of ;  ooo- 
oemed  for  the  character  of;  sealous. 

1  bare  been  ^trfJtmUus  tot  the  Lord  God  oTboets. 

f  KL  six.  la 
8.  Suspiciously  vigilant ;  anxiously  fearful ; 
anxiously  careful  and  concerned  for  some- 
thing. 

Imajamhms  orer  you  with  godly  jcaloocy. 

•  Cor.  sL  «. 
Til  dotac  wroQC  creates  such  doubts  as  these. 
Renders  us  ftmteua  and  destroys  our  peace 

tyaiUr. 
That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothingjte/Sfwx.    Shmk. 

Jealouihood  (Jerus-h^dX-n.    Jealousy. 

Jialamly  (Jel'us-liX  a<f«.  with  jealousy  or 
suspicion;  with  suspicious  fear,  vigilanoe,  or 
caution. 

/•■lonraeil  (jel'us-nesX  n.  The  sUte  of 
being  Jealous;  suspicion;  suspicious  vigil- 
anoe. 

JaalOQU  (Jel'us-iX  n.  [Fr.  jaUmtis.  See 
Jealous.  1  Thequalltyor  character  of  being 
Jealous;  that  passion  or  peculiar  uneasiness 
which  arises  from  the  fear  that  a  rival  may 
rob  us  of  the  affection  of  one  whom  we  love, 
or  the  suq)lcion  that  he  has  already  done  It; 
«r  the  uneasiness  which  arises  from  the  fear 
that  another  does  or  will  enjoy  some  ad- 
vantage which  we  desire  for  ouivelves;  sus- 
picions fear  or  apprehension;  suspicious 
caution  or  vigilanoe;  earnest  concern  or 
•oUdtude. 

y*mi0m*y  to  the  fear  or  apprahensioa  of  superiority. 

Shtnston*. 
Whoever  had  qualities  to  alarm  our  JtmUusy^  had 
eacetlence  to  deserve  our  foadnett.         RamkUr. 


iTiimog  (jiroxX  n.  A  colloquial  generic 
name  for  a  flimky  or  footman;  a  UM^key: 
from  the  commonness  of  the  name  Jamn. 

That  noble  old  race  of  foetrocB  is  weOniigh  fooe. 
. . .  Grand,  tall,  bcautiftal.  melancholy,  we  stul  behold 
them  oa  levee  days,  wiui  their  nosenys  and  their 
buckles,  their  plush  and  their  powder.  .  .  .  But 
the  race  is  doomed.  The  fistal  decree  has  gone 
and  ytmtmtM  with  his  cocked  hat  and 
cane,  are  pa«rinf  out  of  the  world  where  they 
waUbed  in  ftoty.  TMmckert^y. 


JtanO^Xn.  [Probably  from  OsMoo.  Comp. 
/ans.  a  coin.]  A  twilled  cotton  cloth;  Jane. 
—Satin-jean,  a  spedes  <tf  Jean  woven  smooth 
and  glossy,  after  the  manner  of  satin. 

J«ar  (JdrX  n.    .ATaut  same  as  Qtar, 

JaattO^tXn.    Jet 

Jtdm  (j^JX  n.  In  Scotland,  a  gauge  or  stand- 
ara— JMUii  and  tparmiif,  the  authority 
given  by  the  dean  of  guild  to  rebuOd  or  re- 
pair a  miaous  tenement  agreeably  to  a  plan. 


Jee  (jd).  v.i.  or  t    See  Gib. 

J«6l  OaIX  n.  In  the  Bast  Indies,  a  shallow 
lake  or  morass. 

Jeer  (J£rX  o.t.  [Et/mology  uncertain.  Per- 
haps from  O.  Fr.  girer.  It  girart,  L  gyrart^ 
to  turn  In  a  circle.  1  To  utter  severe  sarcastic 
reflections;  to  scoff;  to  make  a  mock  of  some 
person  or  thing;  as,  iojetr  at  one  In  sport 

He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 
As  sDiyJieerim^  idiots  are  with  kii^ES.     SMaJk, 

Jeer  O^X  v  t  To  treat  with  scoffs  or  deri- 
sion; to  make  a  mock  of;  to  deride;  to  flout 

Jeer  (J«rX  n.  A  scoff;  a  taunt;  a  flout;  a  Jibe; 
mockery;  derision;  ridicule  with  scorn. 

Midas,  exposed  to  all  thtit/ttrs. 

Had  lost  his  art.  and  kept  his  ean.         Sw^/L 

Jeer  (J&rX  n.    KauL  same  as  Omt. 
Jeerer  (itf^T\  n.    One  who  Jeers;  a  scoffer; 
a  railer;  a  scomer;  a  mocker. 

They  are  the/wwrr.  mocidntf.  floutiB«  Jfcks. 

Jeerlntfy  (J«r'ing-liX  ode.  in  a  Jeering 
manner;  with  ndllery;  scornfully;  con- 
temptuously; in  mockuT. 

JefltoMmlte  Oeff^r-sonit),  n.  (After  •/<A 
/erton,  third  president  of  the  United  States.  ] 
A  variety  of  auglte  occurring  in  crystalline 
masses,  of  a  dark  oUve-green  colour  passing 
into  brown,  found  imbedded  in  fhmkUnite 
and  garnet  In  New  Jersey. 

Jenet  t  (Jcg'etX  fk  rComn.  Prov.  E.  J9gg9, 
a  ngot  ukagigotl   A  kind  of  sausage. 

Jenorall  (J«-bo'vaX  it.  A  Scripture  name 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  proper  form  of 
which,  according  to  most  scholars,  should 
be  Takveh  or  FoAiosA.  If.  as  is  supposed, 
this  name  is  from  the  Hebrew  substantive 
verb  hdwdh,  to  be,  the  word  denotes  the 

PlBXAHIRT  and  SELr-BXISTIHO  BEINO. 

JehOTlft  O^Hd'vistX  n.  1.  Amonff  BibUcal 
critics,  one  who  maintains  that  the  vowel- 
points  annexed  to  the  word  Jehovah  In 
Hebrew  are  the  proper  vowels  of  the  word 
and  express  the  true  pronunciation.  The 
Jeho9i$tt  are  opposed  to  the  Adoni$Ut  who 
hold  that  the  points  annexed  to  the  word 
Jehovah  are  the  vowels  of  the  word  AdonaL 
1  The  supposed  author  of  the  Jehovistie 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  of 
the  Pentateuch.    See  Elohist. 

JebOTlstIC  U^li^vi^OO.  a-  Pertaining  to 
those  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  espe- 
cially of  the  Pentateuch.  In  which  the 
Supreme  Being  Is  spoken  of  under  the  name 
Jehovah.    See  ELomsna 

Jehu  (J^QX  n.  [From  Jehu,  the  son  of 
Nimshi,  2  Ki  Ix.  tO.]  A  slang  name  for  a 
coachman  or  one  fond  of  driving. 

A  pious  man  .  .  .  may  call  a  keen  foshnnter  a 
Kirarod  .  .  .  and  Cowper's  friend,  Newton,  would 
speak  of  a  neig:hbOttr  who  was  fiven  to  driving  as 

Jelsttoor,  Jnittooat  oea'u-kor,  jus'U-kdtx 

n.  ( Fr.  fuste  au  eorpt^  fitting  close  to  the 
bodyj  A  Jacket  or  waistcoat  with  sleeves. 
3irW.  Scott.  [Scotch.) 
Je^me  (Ji-jfinO,  a.  (L.  jefunm,  fasting, 
hungry,  empty,  dry,  barrea]  l.t  Scantily 
supplied  with  something;  attenuated;  poor. 

In  ROSS  and  turbid  streams  there  might  be  con- 
tained nutriment,  and  not  injf/mtu  or  limpid  water. 

Sir  T.  Brtwne. 

2.  Devoid  of  intere8tin|(  matter,  or  attrac- 
tiveness of  any  kind,  said  espedally  of  liter- 
ary productions ;  bare ;  meagre ;  barren ; 
unprofitable:  as,  t^  jejune  narrative. 

Whue  the  Greek  was  concise,  almost  to  betnff 
/f/Mttt,  the  Englishman  was  dlftne,  almost  to  being 
prohs.  3r»mfkam. 

Jejunely  (J«Jfln'UX  ad«.  in  a  Jejune, 
empty,  barren  manner. 

JeJuxieiieeg  (J§-jQn'nesX  n.  The  uuality  or 
condition  of  bemg  Jejune :  (a)  a  aefidency 
of  matter  that  can  engage  the  attention  and 
gratify  the  mind;  bareness;  barrenness; 
poverty;  as.  the  jejuneneee  of  style  or  nar- 
rative.   (6)t  Attenuation;  fineness;  thin- 


Causes  of  SzAtion  are,  the  even  sprea<Uag  of  both 
parts,  and  thcJ^Htumess  or  extreme  comnmiution  of 
spirits.  Auptt. 

JcJimityO^Jfl'ni-tlXn.  Jejnneness;  brevity. 

Pray  extend  your  Spaitan>(/MMi](;^  to  the  length  of 
a  competent  letter.  BtnOijf. 

JeSunuill  (J^Jfi'numX  n.    [L.  from  jejunue. 
hungry  or  empty.]    In  anal  the  second 

Kruon  of  the  smaD  intestine  comprised 
tween  the  duodenum  and  Heum ;  so 
named  because  after  death  It  Is  usually 
found  empty,  or  neariy  so.  See  Intesttni. 
Jeieranc  (Jel'^r-angX  n.  [Native  name.] 
A  spedes  of  squirrel  (Settirta  ktvanentit) 
found  In  Java.  India,  and  Cochin -China. 
It  Is  variable  in  colour,  but  commonly  is 
dark-brown  above  and  golden-yeUow  below. 


y< 


Jellied  a«nidX  a.  Brought  to  the  con- 
sistence of  Jelly. 

The  Uss  that  sips 
TtiitJtUUd  philtre  of  her  Ups.         Oeavtland. 

Jelloped  (Jd'loptX  a.  In  A«r.  a  term 
applied  to  the  comb  and  gUIs  of  a  cock 
when  of  a  tincture  different  from  Uie  body. 
Written  also  Jowlopped. 

Jelly  (JelllX  n,  [Fr  geUe,  from  peter,  L. 
gelo,  to  freexe ;  so  getatine,  eongeal]  Any- 
thing cosffulated  into  a  viscous  or  glutinous 
state,  as  7a)  the  Inspissated  Juice  of  fruit 
boiled  with  sugar:  (b)  a  transparent  slzy 
substance  obtained  from  animal  substances 
by  decoction. 

Oh,  then,  my  best  blood  turn 
To  an  infected>r^.  ShaJt. 

JellytMgOelll-bagXn.  A  bag  through  which 
eUyisdistflled. 

relly-ilBll  (Jelll-flshX  n.  The  popular  name 
used  to  designate  the  Meduslace.  AcalephsB, 
or  sea-nettles.   See  Aoalkphjb.  MBOUSIDA 

Jemldar,  Jemmadar  dem-l-diu:'.  jem-ma- 
diUO.  n.  O^w.  and  Hind,  jafna-ddr,  the 
keeper  of  a  wardrobe,  a  musketeer,  from 
idma,  garments,  clothes.]  A  native  officer 
in  the  Anglo-Indian  army  having  the  rank 
of  lieutenant 

Each  sepoy  regiment  had  a  soubadar*mi^r.  who 
could  act  as  colonel,  a  soubadar  or  captain,  Ajem- 
madar  or  subaltern,  and  a  complete  staff  of  havil- 
dars  and  naicka.  to  each  company,      y mutts  Grmnt. 

Jemmlxieei  (Jem'mi-nesX  n.  Spruoeness; 
neatness.    [Colloq.] 

Jmamj  Qem'n^,  a.  [Possibly  for  gemmy, 
but  comp.  aim  and  gunp.}  Spruce;  neat; 
smart    [Colloq.] 

Jemmy  0«ni'IX  «k  [Slang— from  Jamee.] 
1.  A  short  stout  crowbar  used  by  house- 
breakers for  opening  doors.— 2.  A  baked 
sheep's  head. 

She  returned  wfdi  a  dish  of  sheep's  heads,  which 
gave  occasion  to  several  pleasant  witticisms,  founded 
upon  the  singular  coincidence  of  'Jemmies'  being 
a  cant  name  common  to  them  and  an  ingenious 
instrument  much  used  in  hto  profession.     Didkens, 

Jenlte  (yenlt).  n.    A  different  orthography 

of  remte  (which  seeX 
Jennet (Jen'netX  n.    [See  Onm]  A  small 

Spanish  norse.    Properly  Qtnet 

They  were  mounted  «  ta  fitteta-  that  is.  on  the 
Bght>rNMr/  of  Anrtslutla    a  crou  of  the  Arabian. 


Jenneting  Q«n'D«i-<n8).n.  [See  GiNirma] 
A  spedes  of  early  apple. 

Thy  sole  delfarbt  Is.  sittfaig  still. 

With  that  cold  dagger  oTthy  bil! 

To  fret  the  snBaer>DtiMn^r:         Tsmnysmt. 

Jeniur  (Jen'nl),  n.  [For  gimng,  from  gin, 
short  for  engine,  influenced  by  Its  resem- 
blance to  a  common  female  name.  Ctunp. 
Oinny-carriage.]  A  machine  for  sirfnnlng. 
moved  by  water  or  steam,  and  used  m 
manufactories.    See  under  SPiNnmo. 

Jeni^-AM  (Jen'ni-asX  n.    The  female  ass. 

JentOng  (JentlinsX  ^  A  flsh  of  the  genus 
Leuciscus,  the  blue  chub,  found  In  the 
Danube. 

JeofiUl  Qe-fMO,  fk  [Fr.  faifaOU,  I  have 
failed.]  In  taw,  an  oversight  m  pleading  or 
other  proceeding  at  law,  or  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  mistake  or  oversight— 5(afuto« 
<^  jeofail,  the  statutes  of  amendment  where- 
by slips  and  mistakes  in  legal  proceedings 
are  rectified  under  certain  circumstances. 

j90mxdQe^riktd),v.t  [See  JIOPARDT.1  To 
put  in  danger;  to  expose  to  loss  or  injury; 
to  hazard. 

Zebuhm  and  Naphtali  were  a  people  that^w^nferf 
their  fives  unto  the  death  in  the  high  places  of  the 
fiekL  Judg.  V.  i8. 

Jeoperder(JoplUtl-4rXn.  One  who  Jeopards 

or  puts  to  haurd. 
Jeopftrdlie  Qep'^rd-lx),  v.t    To  expose  to 

loss  or  injury;  to  Jeopard. 

That  he  should  ^iM^n^tiar  his  wilful  head  only  for 
spite  at  met    Tis  wonderful  H.  Tctytor. 

Jeopanloae  (Jepllrd-usX  a.  Exposed  to 
dagger;  perilous;  haxardous. 

Jeopardooily  (Jep'ttrd-us-UX  ad«.  With 
risk  or  danger;  nasardously. 

Jeopardy  (jep1ird-IX  «k  [O.iC^parfM.from 
Fr.  jeu  part%j  L.L.joeue  partitue,  an  even 
chance.  See  JOKi  and  Part]  Exposure  to 
deaUi,  loss,  or  injury;  haxard;  danger;  peril. 

They  were  filled  with  water  and  were  in^s^n^. 

L4ike  viiL  ry 

itK^Kltf  (Jep'*rd-IX  v.t  pret  it  pp.  jeo- 
varied;  ppr.  jeoparding.  To  Jeopardise. 
[Rare.] 

She  would  have  seen  what  her  own  crimes  were, 
and  how  entirely  her  character  mM%Je«/ordied. 

Jerboa  (J^-bd'aX  n.  rAr.  yer6^  y^Sa.l 
A  name  conunon  to  all  the  members  of  the 
family  of  rodents  Dipodid»,  but  frequently 


ch.  dUin;     6h,  Se.  lo«A;     g,  go;     J,>ob;     fl,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siii^»     fB.  (Aen;  th,  iMn;    w,  isig;    wh,  tsAig;   sh,  axure.  —See  Kbt. 


mppn^iWd  to  the  memberi  uf  the  tnii™: 
leoiu  Dipiu.  ThtM  tlngnUr  little  aniruli 
■n  tound  in  many  puti  ot  the  Old  Cuntl 
imdC,  MBirbwy,  Em)t,Syrti,afbwU,Ae„ 
but  Hldom  In  gnat  plBnty.   Thsy  reHmblt 


JerUn-hatm  a«r'lilD-)ied).  n. 


irnlihod 


two  rowL  Thay  Bcldom  eootb  ^h.^t^—v 
thaobrerMtleiiHoiithelrliiiidfeel  They 
hvt  Id  buiTowH.  jLod  tnconia  t4in>ld  during 
the  winter.  Then  it  uveiml  ipeiJet,  ol 
wblcb  Ihs  D.  agvpticif  1*  the  mott  com- 

TDOD.      See  DiFODIDiB. 

JarMdQa-rM'Xn.  AwDodeaJxeUa.kboat 
fi  feet  long,  ued  In  PenU  ind  Turkey, 
eipecliUj  In  mock  SghU. 

jarunlBd,  Jw«ml>da  (la-rt-mradX  n. 
(From  Jeremiah,  the  prophet]  Lunenta' 
lion;  B  tale  ol  grief,  tanow,  or  comid^t: 
used  with  a  aplce  of  ridicule  or  mockenr- 

JertUcon  (]«r'r«-kii),  n.    Bame  it  O^fiikm 

JiTgOA  Jarque  U«i8,  Jtrk),  a.t.  [Probably 
from  It  arcan  [pron.  cAw),  Fr.  dierthtr, 
to  MiarclL  1  In  the  CMlont-AouM,  (oiaarch. 
ai  t,  TOHel,  for  nnentered  gooda 

Jemasr,  Jerqnw  (]«rg-tr,  jeik'Ar),  n.  An 
olBcer  of  Uia  cuatomi.  who  aaarchea  TMHla 
for  nnentered  gooda. 

JmShO-rOH  Qer-l-kb-tit),  n. 
-I'-J  to  Atmiiliea  HiiroeAun 


piled  to^ 


Jarid  an-M-x  n. 


Jerqna, 

Jeeouk. 
Jsrqnar  (Jtrli'er).  n.    Bee  JKBOtraiL 


'sa,' 


Fine 

A  kind  o: 


ooL-2.  The 

aa- fitting  woollen 


■hlrt  »om  In 

renmlom  Artichoke  <;er-fl'u-lein''^-t 
chAkXi  [Inlhiiname  thewonlJaruulel 
l(  a  corruption  o(  the  lUllan  ffinida.  i.. 
lunflower  or  turnsole.    See  Qlkisots.)    . 


1- known  cnllnai?  pli 


Itta 


food,  of 
what  aMin  w  uie 
nitlTe  of  BraiU, 


unartlaah 


...Id  tje- 

J«»d6rL ,  .. 

and  alio  to  beat,  which  UI 
biu];0.&aoitSc.  v(rt,a' 
or  blow:  Iff*,  lo  lick,  ai 
■1*0  leeL  JarK,  the  ouUioe  oi  me  looi 
1.  To  thnuC  out :  to  thruil  with  a  suddei 
effort;  to  glie  a  audden  pull,  twitch,  thruit 
or  puahio;  la.  to>r»ona  under  the  rtba 
to  Jtrk  one  with  the  elbow.  —  %  To  thro* 
wlih  a  quick  amart  motion;  u,  to  jar*  i 


Jerk  (]*rk).  n.  I.  A  thatt  andden  tl 
puth,  or  twitch :  a  ]oll ;  a  itriktag  u 
BomethlDg  with  a  ahort  quick  motTon: 
J>rt  of  the  elbow. 


Jtm  QtA).  e.l.  [Chilian  cAanuC)  To  cut 
(beeO  into  long  thin  piecsa,  and  dry  In  the 
ion.ai  l>  done InS.  Amerlo*.  SeaCHAKQIlI, 

Jsrter  (Jtrk'er).  n.  One  who  ferki:  one  who 
■trtkea  with  a  quick  amiirt  blow. 

Jorker  (J'rk'er),  n.     A  ]erguer  (wUch  lee). 


Jeikln  gerTdn).  n.  [Contr.  for  jtrfatani.] 
A  Und  of  hawk,  the  mala  ot  the  gyrfalcon. 
JeiUllsly  (]«rk'big-U),  ode.     In  a  Jerking 

manner:  with  ot  by  Jerka 


affording 

and  la  culUtated  In 
poUlo. 

rBTDHtlem-ponyUer-a'aa-leni-pO-iilXn.  An 
■a.    [Slang^ 

The  iiaktji  lUlidllil  tor  ulc  ([n  Smldiifld)  m 
nnged  lA  ft  long  Uqe.  .  .  .  SoifK^akpuijoTiwD 

Jtrtin  (JefilnX  n.  [Sp.  >rm,  the  p<atm  ol 
the  Veratnm  aUnim.]  A  clyitalllna  alka- 
loid obtained  from  the  root  of  reratrum 
album,  along  with  roratrine. 

JbmO«").'>.  [O.Ft  pM,ifM(,^t,<lc,,Pr.(n(, 
It  aiU.  LL  iaohu.  a  leaa.  from  L,  jario. 
itrapot  leather 


t.  A  ribbon  that  hang*  down  (ram  a  garland 

or  crown  In  falconry. 
JiMTntTHi  (Jey a-mln),  n.   SameuJunin*. 

'The  Aionaiend  theirjeaaniuw.'  Comer. 
JmbudjI   CJee'a-inlX  n.     [A  eormptlon  ol 

juninHM.]    An  old  name  for  a  dandy,  from 

Ita  being  the  habit  of  lop*  to  wear  a  aj^ 


In  truth  and  reality;  n 
And  [I'en  la  umoi  .bu  1  t-qn"!  ■■  jra.  itat. 
iHt  Oeat),  t.L  I.  To  make  memnwnt  b» 
wordi  or  actional  to  aaj  aomethlng  inlandai 
to  amuae  or  caoH  laoghler;  la  talk  JoUnglr: 

^^nol  >itk  >  rade  nu ,  lol  U>r  inccniin  b(  «. 
a.1  To  play  a  part  in  a  naak. 

legt  Ue>t).  *■(.     1.  To  utter  In  jeat  or  tpon. 


trntui  I  hul  proceeded  by  ^(t,hlih,  w^plBfue. 
pon  ■"'  ufe.  Von  mj-  tool. 'rmt  M.  nod  noken,  fa 

me  lierenilc  ippeUiboa  o)yf.«-i^, 

WHat  <l^"it).  mr.    [Perhipa  a  corrup- 


~  irenea  ihootlng  fortt 
—  Tegetablei  iprlns  c 
■boot  out  —Jitiaat  d(  III 
ippllod  tc 


choir:  *a  called  from  1(a  re- 

•emblance  to  the  genealogical  tree  of  JeaM. 
the  falharol  Daiiit,  of  which  ■  plctnn  ued 
to  bebnngnpinchurehe*,— J» '    " 


■  tree  ol  Jeai 
MMdUeat), 


„       .1  inblect 

I,  either  painted  on  the  glaaa 


'•it^er  vxj  nc«1At*e  d]gR,  tib*  hi 


lug,  iportiTe 

y.Jfcr.do 


retained  by  per- 
aoni  of  rank  to 
make  aport  for 
them.    The  pro- 


lU      Ivpoft- 


laat  Jeater  in  thie  coontry  Rguiarlraitadwd 
to  the  royal  booaebold  aecnu  to  ban  beaa 
Archie  Annitrong,  the  Jealer  of  lamw  L 


Jwtfta  (leatTnlX  a     Olren  to  i*atb«:  td 

jMUU-baun  (Jeat'lng-bCnV  la.    A  beaa 

Lntradnced  for  appaaranbe,  and  net  lor  bh. 
JtMlnilr  Oeaf  Ing-in,  ede.    In  a  ]«Mli«  er 

joooaa  manner ;  not  h  eanteet 

rwtliv-«tMA  (teatWatok),  it     A  lanb- 

ingitock;  a  butt  ol  lUlcBle. 

leat-noilfer  (jeafmnng-gU^  n,     A  haU- 

tnal  Jeater  or  telaHer  of  Jiata 

iMiuU  (Jo'A^tX  <t     Bee  HmonaiAS. 
Iwult  (jai-il-lt},  n.     L  One  of  a  relislow 
order  Iconded  by  IgnaUin  (jiynta  !■  tha 

oil,  pound;      11,  Be  abue:     f .  Se  b» 


jKsmr 
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JSWB'-ETE 


dxteenUi  centary.  The  JetniU  (omi  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  Bonuui  Catholic 
religiotu  orders;  they  have  ever  dnce  their 
origin  been  one  of  the  main  bolwarlu  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  have  exerdied  im- 
mense inflaence  in  the  destinies  of  the 
Christian  world.  So  formidable  and  dan- 
gerous was  their  political  influence  supposed 
to  be»  even  in  Roman  Catholic  communities, 
that  the  troubles  occasioned  by  theirpre- 
sence  often  ended  in  their  expulsion.  Thus, 
thouffh  the  order  was  founded  onlv  in  1536, 
the  Jesuits  were  driven  from  France  in 
l&M,  but  recalled  in  1606;  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  England  in  1604,  from  Venice 
in  1606,  from  France  in  1764,  from  Spain  in 
1767.  and  from  Naples  in  1768.  In  1773  the 
order  was  nominaUv  (and  as  was  supposed 
Anally)  suppressed  by  Pope  Clement  XIV. 
but  it  wu  revived  in  1814  They  have  since 
been  expelled  from  various  countries.  The 
iK>Uy  is  divided  into  four  classes :  (1)  Pro- 
fessed, who,  having  passed  through  all  pre- 
paratory stages,  which  commonly  extend 
uver  ten  or  twelve  years^  or  even  a  longer 
period,  have  solemnly  taken  the  vows,  in- 
cluding obedience  to  the  pope:  (S)  Coadju- 
tors, spiritual  and  temporal;  the  former, 
who  have  completed  their  studies  and  been 
admitted  to  holy  orders,  being  designed  to 
assist  the  professed  in  preaching,  teaching, 
Ac.;  the  latter  being  lay  brothers,  to  whom 
menial  offices  are  committed :  (3)  Scholas- 
tics, who  have  passed  through  the  novitiate, 
are  engaged  for  a  long  series  of  years  either 
in  pursumg  their  own  studies  or  in  teaching 
in  the  various  schools  of  the  order:  (4)  No- 
vices, who  are  engaged  for  two  years  ex- 
clusively in  spiritual  exercisn,  prayer,  me- 
dilation,  ascetic  reading,  or  ascetic  exer- 
cises, and  generally  in  a  course  of  disciplin- 
ary studiea— 2.  [From  the  Jesuits  being 
rierally  reputed  to  use  art  and  intrigue 
promoting  or  accomplishing  their  pur- 
poses.]   A  crafty  person;  an  intriguer. 

Jesuit  (Jez^a-it).  v.  t  To  conform  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Jesuits:  to  make  a  Jesuit  ol 

JesnlteM  (jex'Q-it-es),  n.  One  of  an  order  of 
nuns  established  on  the  principles  of  the 
Jesuits,  but  suppressed  by  Urban  VllL  in 
1630. 

J^miltio^  Jeraltictl  (iez-t^viK  jei-a-itak- 

alX  a.    L  Pertaining  to  the  Jesuits  or  their 

5rinciples  and  arts.— 2.  Designing;  cunning; 
eceitrul;  prevaricating. 

Though  for  fashion's  sake  called  aparHareent,  yet 
by  KitntUieal  sleight  ooc  ackaowiedccd,  t^oufl* 

JanilUoaUy  (Jez-ft-ifikal-UX  ado.  In  a 
Jesuitical  manner;  craftily. 

What  docs  the  Girondln  Lasoorce  sec  good  to  do, 
tMtt  rise,  and  Jtsuttitalty  qucstioa  and  usinaata  at 
great  length,  whether  a  main  accomplice  of  Dumoa- 
ntx  bad  not  probably  been— Danton  1        CariyU. 

j6fllltllll(Jex'il4t-ishXa.  Somewhat  Jesuitic. 

As  our  English  papists  are  cocnmonly  most  Jtsuit- 
ish,  so  our  tinglish  Jesuits  are  more  furious  than 
tfaetr  fellows.  Bp.  HmU. 

j6fllltlllll(J«>'A-ii-ixm),n.  L  The  arts,  prin- 
ciples, and  practices  of  the  Jesuita— 1  Cun- 
ning; deceit;  hypocrisy;  prevaricati<»;  de- 
ceptive practices  to  effect  a  pwpose. 

and  Or.  kroitd,  to  sovem.]  Oovemment  by 
Jesuits;  the  whole  body  of  Jesuits  in  a 
country. 

im^Xiy  O^A'it-ri).  n.  The  principles  and 
practices  of  the  Jesuits;  cunning;  deceit; 
hypocrisy.  CariffU, 

Jaillltt -bark (jex^ito-bftrkX  n.  Peruvian 
baric ;  the  bars  of  certain  species  of  Cin- 
chona. It  is  so  called  because  it  was  first 
introduced  Into  Europe  by  the  Jesuits. 

Jesuits* -drops  (Jes'&-iU-dropsX  n.  pL 
Kriar's-balsam  (which  seeX 

Jesuits'- nut  (Jex^-its-nnti  n.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  fruit  of  Trapa  na- 
tons,  which  contains  a  farinaceous  edible 
kernel  resembling  that  of  the  chestnut. 

Jesnlts'-powdsr  0<^A-its-pott-d«rX  n.  Pow- 
dered cinchona-bark. 

Jssns  (j^'xusX  n.  [Or.  Iitou$;  Heb.  Jeko- 
tuah  or  Jo9kua,  he  shall  save.]  The  Son  of 
Ood;  the  Saviour  of  men:  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament the  name  linnu,  Jesus,  is  frequentl v 
conjoined  with  Christoi,  the  Anointed. 
Christ  The  form  Jetu  was  freonently  used 
in  the  obliQue  cases,  or  with  the  optative 
and  imperative  moods,  or  in  simple  excla- 
mations. 

Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fought 

For  7«n(  Christ  in  glorious  Christian  ftdd.    SMaJt. 

y«stt  preserve  thee  I  welcome.  BoUogbroke.  Shmk. 

Havemercy.  y«nf/— Solkl  I  did  but  dream.  Shmk. 


Jet  OetX  n.  (Old  forms  >«af,  jayt;  Fr.  >a»t, 
jaytt;  L.  and  Or.  gagaUSt  from  6<m,  a 
town  and  river  in  I^vda  in  Asia,  where  it  was 
obtained.  It  is calledaapof  in  Anglo-Saxon 
andinOerman.]  A  solid,  dry,  black,  inflam- 
mable fossil  substance,  harder  thMi  asphalt, 
susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  and  glosqr  in 
its  fracture,  which  is  conchoidal  or  undu- 
lating. It  is  found  in  beds  of  lignite  or 
brown  coal  and  of  cannel  coal,  oeing  a 
hifi^ly  compact  form  of  either.  It  is  wrought 
into  toys,  buttons,  and  personal  ornaments 
of  various  kinds. 

Jet  Qtt),  n.  [Fr.  jet.  It  getto,  a  throw,  a 
cast;  Jrr.  jet  d'eau.  It  getto  d'aequa,  a  foun- 
tain, a  water-spout;  L.  jaettu,  a  throwing, 
from  jacio,  to  throw.]  L  A  shooting  forth 
or  spouting :  a  sudden  rush,  as  of  water  from 
a  pipe  or  flame  from  an  orifice;  as,  the  water 
rushed  out  with  a  sudden  j«(.  —  2.  That 
which  so  issues  or  streams ;  a^  a  strong  jet 
of  water;  a  jet  of  blood.— 3.  A  channel  or 
tube  for  introducing  melted  metal  into  a 
mould.— 4. t  Reach  or  range;  drift;  scope. 

The  true  j€t  of  the  argument  was  to  be  drawn  from 
precedent  H'yndMant. 

Jet  (jot),  v.».  pret  &  pp.  jetted;  ppr.  jetting. 
[Fr.  jetWt  to  throw,  from  L  jaetare,  freq. 
of  jaeio,  to  throw.  See  the  noun.  ]  1.  To 
shoot  forward ;  to  shoot  out ;  to  project ;  to 
jut;  to  intrude.— 2. t  To  strut;  to  stalk;  to 
assume  a  haughty,  pompous^  or  ostentatious 
carriage. 

How  htJH*  under  his  advanced  phimcs  1    SkaJk. 
8.  t  To  jerk;  to  jolt;  to  be  shaken.  Wieefnan, 
Jet  (jot)'  v-^  P'^t  A  pp.  jetted;  ppr.  jetting. 
To  emit;  to  spout  forth. 

A  dosen  angry  moAd*  Jtt/td  steam.     Tett^ystn. 

Jet-Uack  (jeta>lakX  a.  Of  the  deepest 
black,  the  colour  of  jet 

Jet  d'eau  (xh&  d6X  n.  [Ft.,  a  jet  of  water, 
a  fountain.]  A  stream  of  water  q>outing 
from  a  fountain  or  pipe,  especially  from  one 
which  is  arranged  to  throw  water  upward, 
and  is  put  in  a  public  place  for  ornament 

Jetsam,  Jet80n(jet'sam,  jet'sunX  n.  [Fr. 
ieter,  to  throw.  Comp.  flotaam,  fiotmm.  ] 
In  lata  and  emn.  (a)  the  throwing  of  goods 
overboard  in  order  to  lighten  a  ship  in  a 
tempest  for  her  preservation.  Q>)  The  goods 
thus  thrown  away. 

yttsam,  is  where  goods  are  cast  fatto  the  sea.  and 
there  sink  and  reiuam  under  wXtr./lttsam,  is  where 
thev  continue  swimming;  tigu**,  n  where  they  are 
suiik  in  the  sea,  but  tied  to  a  cork  or  buoy. 

BuukitoHt. 
Written  also  JettUon  In  meaning  {a). 

Jetteaut  (jet'tdX  n.  [Fr.  >«<  (feaii]  A  jet  or 
foimtain  of  water;  a  jet  d'eau.    AddUon. 

Jettee  (jet'tft),  n.  Same  as  JeUy  (which  seel 

Jettee  (jef  t«X  n.  The  fibre  of  Jfarsd^nia 
tenaeiMaima,  a  small  climbing  plant  of  the 
nat  order  Asclepiadacen,  of  which  theRaj- 
mahal  mountaineers  make  bowstrings  re- 
maritable  for  their  great  elasticity,  which 
thev  are  supposed  to  owe  in  some  measure 
to  the  presence  of  caoutchouc. 

Jetterf  ( jef  «rX  n.  One  who  jets  or  struts ; 
a  spruce  fellow. 

Jet&iess  (jef ti-nesX  n.  Quality  of  being 
jetty;  blacknesa 

Jettison  QtifXi'Won),  n.    See  JlTSAll. 

Jetton  (jeftonX  n.  [Fr.]  A  piece  of  brass, 
or  other  metal,  with  a  stamp,  formerly  used 
as  a  counter  in  playing  cards. 

JettjrOet'UX  v.tT  tofut 

An  oot-butting  or  jettie  of  a  house  HtM  Jetties  out 
farther  than  any  odiicr  part  of  the  house.      Florio. 

Jettr  (JeftlX  tL  JO.Fr.  jettia.  Fr.  jetie, 
from  O.Fr.  jetUr^  rr.  Jeter,  to  throw.  See 
Jbt.]  1.  A  projecting  portion  of  a  building; 
especially  a  portion  that  projects  so  as  to 
overtiang  the  wall  below,  as  the  upper 
stories  of  timber  houses,  bay-windows,  oc. 
1  A  projection  of  stone,  brick,  wood,  or 
other  materia]  (but  generallr  formed  of 

{»ilesX  affording  a  convenient  place  for  land- 
ng  from  and  discharging  vessels  or  boats, 
or  simply  intended  as  a  protection  from  the 
violence  of  the  waves ;  also*  a  pier  of  stone 
or  other  material  projecting  from  the  bank 
of  a  stream  obliquely  to  its  course,  employed 
either  to  direct  a  current  on  an  obstruction 
to  be  removed,  as  a  bed  at  sand  or  gravel, 
or  to  deflect  it  from  the  bank  which  it  tends 
to  undermine  or  otherwise  injure.  Written 
also  sometimes  Jutiy. 

Jettsr  a«^tiX  a-  Made  of  Jet,  or  bUck  as 
jet. 

AD  the  floods 
In  which  the  ftill-formed  maids  of  Afrk  lava 
Tbtirje/fy  Hmbs.  ThtmsiCH. 

Jettyliead  (jet'tl-hed),  n.  A  projecUng  part 
at  the  outer  end  of  a  wharf;  the  front  of  a 


wharf  whose  side  forms  one  of  the  cheeki 
of  a  dock. 

Jen(l'esprit(zh«des-pr6X  [Fr.]  A  witti- 
cism; a  play  of  wit 

Jew  (jflX  ^  (O.Fr.  Juie;  L.  Judtfut,  from 
Judoea,  so  named  from  Jyidah,  the  tribe 
which  had  the  flnt  and  largest  nortion  west 
of  the  Jordan.]    A  Hebrew  or  Isnelite. 

Jew  (jAX  V.  t  [From  the  character  for  sharp- 
ness in  bargain-making  popularly  ascribed 
to  the  Jewa]  To  overreach;  to  cheat;  to 
swindle.    [Slang.  1 

Jew-basil  (jfl'  bushX  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Pedilanthus,  the  A  tUhwnaloides,  belons- 
ing  to  the  nat  order  Enphorbiaceis.  It 
grows  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  used  in 
decoction,  as  antisyphilitic,  and  in  cases  of 
suppression  of  the  menses.  It  is  also  called 
JfMT-oIant 

Jewel  (jfl'el),  n.  [O.Fr.  jwul,  joi^l,  Joel 
[Ft.  ioyau),  Pr.  joyeU.  joeU,  It  giojeUo,  a 
{ewel,  from  L.L.  joeale,  a  Jewel,  from  L 
ire,  to  jest,  ^octa,  a  iest.  There  seems 
irdlv  sufttcient  reason  for  deriving  it  with 
Dies  from  a  L.L  gaudiaie,  a  thins  to  cause 
joy,  from  L.  gauaium,  joy,  gaudeo,  to  re- 
joice. ]  1.  A  personal  ornament  in  which 
precious  stones  form  a  principal  part.— 2.  A 
precious  stone.— 8.  Anything  of  exceeding 
value  or  eminent  excellence;  anything  espe- 
oiallv  dear:  often  used  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment; as,  a  jevel  of  a  man. 

If  soUd  happiness  we  prise. 

Within  our  breasts  thisjewet  Ues, 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam.         Ceiton. 

Jew61  (jfi'elX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  jeweUed;  ppr. 
jeweUing.  1.  To  dress  or  adorn  with  jewels. 
2.  To  flt  or  provide  with  a  jewel ;  as,  to 
jewel  that  part  of  the  works  of  a  watch  in 
which  a  pivot  turns.— 8.  To  deck  or  adorn 
as  with  Jewels. 

The  long  gray  tufts. 
Which  the  goats  love.  MeJnM'd  thick  with  dew. 

Matt.  Arnold. 

Jewel-blodc  (Jfi'el-blokX  n.  Naut  one  of 
two  small  blocks  suspended  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  vard-arm  to  lead  the  studding- 
saU  halyards  through. 

Jewel-case  ( Ji^'el*kasX  n.  A  case  for  hold- 
ing ornaments  and  Jewela 

Jewel-house,  Jewel-offloe  (Jil'el-hous, 
Jfi'el-of-flsX  n.  The  place  where  the  royal 
ornaments  are  deposited. 

Jeweller  O^'^l-^rX  ^  ^^  ^ho  makes  or 
deals  in  Jewels  and  other  omamenta 

Jewellery  (Jfi'el-^r-iX  n.  Same  as  Jewelry. 

Jew61-llM  (jfi'eMlkX  a.  Brilliant  as  a 
jeweL 

My  dearest  wife  was  like  thb  maid,  and  such  a  one 
Mydaughter  might  have  been;  . . .  her  eyes  as>r«««/- 

h^e. 
And  cased  as  richly.  SMaJk. 

JewdUy  (jfi'el-li).  a.  Like  a  jewel;  brilUant; 
fine.    I>e  Quincey.   

JewAl-Oflloe.    See  JlWBL-HOUSB. 

Jewelry  ( JO'el-riX  n.  l.  The  trade  or  occu- 
pation of  a  jeweller.— 2.  Jewels  in  general. 

Jewel-weed  (Jfi'el-w£dX  n.  A  North  Ameri- 
can name  for  Impatiene  fulva  and  /.  pal- 
lida. 

Jewerle,t  n.    Jewry  (which  seeX    Chaucer. 

Jewess  (jfi'csX  n.    A  Hebrew  woman. 

Jewlse,t  n.  [Norm,  juiee,  firom  L.  judicium. 
Judgment]  Judgment;  punishment.  Chau- 
cer. 

Jewish  ( jfilshX  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Jews 
or  Hebrews;  Isnelitish. 

Jewlshly  (jfi'ish-liX  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
the  Jews. 

JewlShness  (Jfilsh-nesX  n.  The  condition 
of  being  Jewish ;  the  manners,  customs,  or 
rites  of  the  Jewa 

Jewlsmt  ( jQ'izmX  n.  The  religious  system 
of  the  Jews;  Judaism. 

These  superstitions  fetch'd  from  Paganism  or  yew- 
ism.  MH&n. 

Jewry  (jA'ri),  n.  Judna;  also,  a  city  quarter 
inhabited  by  Jews,  whence  the  name  of  a 
street  in  London.  'The  sepulchre  in  stub- 
bom  Jewry.'    Shak. 

There  was  in  Acy.  In  a  great  dtee, 
Amooges  Cfisten  folk  a  Jewerye.      Chemttr 

Jews*-ear  (Jfiz'erX  n.  The  popular  name  of 
a  fungus,  Btmeoki  (J^ndia)  Aurieula-Judce, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  human 
ear. 

Jews'-eye,  Jewess'-eye  (jf^l  jfi'«s-ix  n. 

[  A  term  which  arose  from  the  custom  of 

torturing  Jews  with  the  view  of  extorting 

money.]    Anything  very  precious  or  valu« 

able. 

There  win  come  a  Christian  by 

Will  be  worth  a  yewesf  eye.  SMoA. 

iThe  proper  reading  here  is  Jewee,  that  is. 
ew's  (pron.  In  two  syllables).] 


oh,  cAain;     eh,  Sc.  lock;     g,  go;     j,  job;     t,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  siii^;     TB.  Men;  th,  thin;     w,  idg;    wh,  wAig;    ih,  amre.— See  KIT. 


JEWS'-FBAMUSCENSV 

jam'-bvnUuoeuM  UfiiTnngk-tn-Hn 
A  realn  obbUned  Irom  the  plant  SI 

bf  maiu  of  ■  Udn  bnic  metal  ton^c  c 
qnlnc  atnuik  bj  (h«  flngar,  glTei  ■  >oan 
whlcfi  li  incnusd  by  the  brentti,  nrled  i 
Ktdl  br  Uw  OTttr  of  tb«  mauth.  CsUe 
■ho  Jtw-tntaut,  ud  often  aimply  TVumj 


I    u  the  cbiog 
,  JlbegibvVt 

JlbefliblB.*. 
jlbie&cfiMk 

.    llblet-chSk),  ._    

JllMmi  (Jl-boI'sX  ti    Ad  AmericH 
-'•^-Urgntklnd    eoIdmiEA. 


■ho  Jtw-tntaut,  uu 

Jem'-millov  (Jdi^ 

filed  to  two  pUntL 
C.  olUoriuM  mi  C.  ■ 


I  Syiii  u  >  poc-horb. 

ilch),  n.    Sea  ASPHALT. 

„_jtan),ii.ThBolii»»to(lfo«m 

•I>liM  of  ■  teri'  lUK«  («x-abBp«d  echlnoi.  It 
la  ■  regular  flgnn,  oblong  and  roandod. 
about  finch  in  length  and  1  Inch  In  diam- 
eter. lUcolour  iaa  pale  duakf  gray,  wltiia 
Ung*  ol  dniky  rsd. 

JOWB'-bnilip  (lai'tninip),  K.    See  JSWB'- 

J«Mbel  (iB'ig-belX  n.  [From  Jatbil,  the 
Intamoniwifeof  Ahab,  ilngof  IineL]  An 
Impudent  daring,  Tlcioiu  hoduul 

Thu  ihi.  Uu  Imdr  yattti,  ii!ial>kcd.  Crulit. 

Jwtd  (f  e'tid).  n.  One  of  a  net  of  rellgioahta 
dvelllnG  in  the  mounUlnoui  coun&y  near 
Hunil  In  Ailatic  Torluy.  who  an  taid  to 
unite  the  ancient  Uankhean  belief  of  that 


Aeti  Oil),  n. 
large  pool  oi 
wltb  rank  vecetaUon. 

Jib  aib).  n.  [Perhaps,  u  Wedgwood  think*. 
connected  with  D.  ffijptn,  to  turn  suddenly: 
awordnHil  wlib  resaid  toaalla;  the  mean- 
ing being,  the  lail  that  tnma  from  ilde  to 
doe  of  ItHlf.  1  1.  TbetoremoetuUotaihlp. 
being  a  lane  atar-aaU  extended  (rom  t&e 
oulAT  and  of  the  Jib-boom  toward  the  (ore- 
topmaat-hoad.  In  aloopa  It  li  on  the  bow- 
tprlt.  and  extendi  towarda  the  lower  maat- 
head.  — S  The  projecting  beam  or  arm  of  a 
cnuie  from  which  the  pulleyi  and  welghta 
are  lunieDded-    See  Ckane,  2. 

Jib  (Jib),  B  I.    SameaaJflw. 

Jib  QlbJ.  T.  i  pret.  &  pp.  jibbed:  ppr,  jOHiTig. 
IPerhapa  connected  with  the  noun  fib 
fwhich  tee).    Wed^ood  adducea  alao  Che 


6-Fr,  rtgibber, 

0  pull  a^ini 


Jib-boom  (llb'bOniX  n.  A  apar  whicb  li  ruu 
out  from  the  extremity  a  the  bowiprl^ 


?:jX' 

and  whic 

Jl6-dm>r 


fiojond   tUi   h  aometlinea  extended   the 


(iWAir),  n.    In  on*  a  dooi 

Ita  •nrface  In  Uie  aane  plane  ai  the  » 
which  It  oceuTi.  JltnlooTi  are  int«nd 
IM  concealed,  and  therefore  bare  no  i 


tbelr  aurface  la  pannelled,  painted,  or  pa- 
pered like  the  reat  of  the  wdL 

AlMaib),ir.t.  [SeeJlI.n.1  Yaul.  (oahlft, 
aa  a  tonhand-art  aall,  aa  the  wind  change^ 
from  one  dde  of  the  TeaHil  to  the  oltaer,  or 


J]jj(jigj,Ti  [Probably from O. Ft. o(mM,ffi(», 
aitringed  uiitminent,  and  really  the aame 
word  a>  nig  (which  we).)  I.  A  quick  ligbt 
dance.  ~&  A  light  quick  tnne  or  air  In  j<  ^■ 

T"  5"  ?■  ff'  "  V  """'  *"  *"  '""""l  t"  •*• 
aooatat  or  lUlleB  of  Corelll,  Handel,  and 
other  conpoaen  till  towardi  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  Irlih  Jig  played 
to  the  dance  la  a  lively  (ODC  of  two  or  Uum 
Hctiona  written  in  ~  tltne.^S.  Forraerly  a 
kind  of  ballad  or  enleitalnment  In  ttytna, 
paiUy  rang  and  partly  iecit«d. 

PniKd  ud  mpitlaiKied.  Bmmtnt. 

4.  A  piece  of  iport;  a  trick;  ■  pnink. 

Jtea'e).'".  t  [With  regard  to  thli  mean- 
ing compare  JiQ.TL  4.]  To  trick  or  cheat;  to 
impoteupon;  to  delude.  FoTi.~i.  In  min- 
tnj.  to  drcaa  or  lort,  aa  orei,  by  *h»ving  1q 
a  jigger. 

J^ESr  aie'ftr).  1.  L  One  who  or  that  which 
Jua;  apiKlflcally,  In  mining,  a  man  who 


paialng  through  tc 
rieve.wUcblim' 
the  lighter  rem: 


coDBiitlng  of  a  rope 


I,  by  whlcb  earthen' 


JiBBM"  (Jlg'ftr),  n.  [Trom  eftiyrr,]  The  com- 
mon name  of  the  chigoe  or  chigre  tPtitex 
jwtwtraniX  a  flea  which  penetrates  the  feet 
of  penoni  hi  the  Wegt  Indlei  and  iD  South 

Jlnbdl  (JiS'iah),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  re- 
aembting.  or  aullable  to  a  Jig.    'A  certain 

JiOffiih  nolae  to  which  I  dance.'  SHclotor. 

Aggie  (llg'glX>-k  [Freo.  IromJvJToprae- 
tlM  affected  or  awkward  motlont;  to  wriggle. 

Jlggambob  (Jig^m-bob),  n.  A  trinket  or 
JUDcrack.    (Slang. ) 

JlOor  (Jil'log),  n.    IBedupUcatlon  of  jng.) 
Alolllna  motloii;  ajog;  a  puab. 
J^gUlg'j™),  a-    Baying  or 

—  (Jlg^nik-Sr),  n.   l.Oi 


Jlgpln  aypln).  n.   A  pin  UHd  bj  mlnan  to 
hold  theium-beamaaDd  ptereot  tbcoi  tTom 

jmCJllXn.    A  young  woman  ;a>weeUieart. 
SeeOiLL. 
jm(ill),n.  lAlormof^tU.!  Acnpolmetal 

JUlBt'  (JlfeC),  n.    A  ijddy  giri ;  a  gill-BlrL 
|8cotch-l 

A>»r(bnk'lililieaitutaB.        furiu. 

jm-flirt  Qtrrun).  n.    a  light  wanton  wo- 
man.   Written  atw  CfU-jlirt. 

nit  am  a    fContr  --'-"--  --      ' 


giddy  dri- 


nan  who  gl*«a  her 


S.  A  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 
Jilt  (JIH).  v-t.    To  enconrage  and  then  tm- 

trale  the  hopa  ol.  a>  a  lorer  -,  la  trtck  in 

loie:  to  give  hops  U  and  then  relect 
Jilt  (JUt),  D-v    Toplaylhe  Jilt,  topncUae 

deception  In  lore  and  dlHardloren;  lotlrt. 
Jlmcnwk  aimlirak},  n.  Same  aa  Oimeraet 
Jlminar  Ulm'ArX  n.     A  glmbal  (which  (mJI 
Jlmmv  (Jlm'ml^  n.    Same  ai  Jemm^. 
Jimp  (Jimp),  a.    [A  form  of  jninp.  ]    L  \'t«l: 

bandiome:  glmp^;  elegant  of  iliBiw.     'Thy 


i.  Short ;  acanl 
Ilmil  Ulmp),  OI 


fiaicly;  ■earoglj:  Jimplj. 

"-"•'■'"^i-si- 

uilyi  •cwcely;  hanUy. 


"•SS'i 


all  n.  See  aiaoAl. 
et.  A  pp.  Hng<td;  ppr. 
ilta(t*e.  Comp.  tiiirtle. 


ingta  aing'gl),  n. 

I  Sotnetbing  tha 

■attle  -S    Corre., 

'bymea,  capecially  wha 
!aw  poeldcal  dalmi.  —  (.  A  coTeivd  two. 
'heeled  public  car  uaed  in  Cork  —b.tpL  SI. 
Anthony  1  en. 

Jingo  (iWgDib  n.  (TrDDi  the  Baaqne  Jii^t. 
Ood,  according  to  lome  authorillca;  a  esr- 


(In  thh  aenH  It  takea  the  plural  Jfi^en] 
Jtngo  (Jing'go).  a.    Belonging  or  nlallng 

to  tlia  JIngoea;  aa.  the  jiiwe  policy;  htm 

bluater.    See  the  noun. 
JlnkUlngk),  e.t-    IPerhapa  tram  «*(>•»  tin 

original  meaning  betng  to  eacape  by  a  cUak 

or  narrow  opening.  J   To  elude;  (o  cheat;  to 

^JlkQingk).  E.i.  To  einde  a  penon  by  BOT' 

ingnlmbly;  to  dodge.  — '^'' ""*■ '-  •-•"•-• 
any  place  suddenly,  un 
deitlnel;.    [Scotch.) 


A  qaick  illusory  tnm:  the 
anolher.    [Scalcli.]-ir^ 


If  yean 

<d  byan 


fover  hopea  and  capriciously  diaappolnta 
him;  a  womao  who  tilflta  wiui  bar  lorer;  a 


., It.  aurala. 

ona.  fabled  to  be  deacended   fraB 

d  to  have  been  creatod  aome  ilkCHi- 

^  '    e  Adam.      'Thay  an 

ktegt  naowd  Solry- 

whom  built  the  pyT«mid%  aad 
Ibelr  chief  raaidence  Is  tha  moantala  Ktl. 
Arable  wrilera  state  tliat  the  llitn  ar*  aactal 
animals,  with  transparent  bodies  which  can 
aanime  variooi  lonni. 

Jlppo  (J'P'paX  1  [Ft.  WW.  Sea  Jvnn.] 
A  waistcoat  or  kind  ol  stays  for  femakSi 

JlrUnot  U<tVn-M},  H.  (mm.  ol>rrkiK]  A 
sort  of  boddlce  or  anbatltnte  for  atan.  wUfa- 
out  wtwlebona.  worn  by  femalea,    (Sootdi  1 

JllMlsXn.    Bee  019. 

Jo,  JM Ua). n.  pL  JOM (16i>  [Alormo(>iw. 
probably  derived  dIncUy  hum  the  Fr  Jw. 
joy.)  A  sweetheart;  a  darling.  'John  An- 
denon.  myjo.  John.'    Airru     (Scotch.) 

Jew  liVtxl  n.    Same  aa  Jtmar. 

Job  (Job),  n,  (Afonnof  ProT.F.po*.aiBmp. 
a  portion,  benca  ■  to  work  by  tbv  f^,'  In 
work  by  the  piece.  Comp^  alio  Fro*.  K.  ^sk 


oil.  poand; 


c  ahune;     f.Sc.  t«* 


JOB 
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M.  jobbtt, «  snail  load.  ]  L  A  piece  of  work 
taken  on  the  occMion ;  any  petty  work  or 
andertAkiQtf  at  «  stated  price;  anything  to 
be  done,  wnether  of  more  or  leet  import- 
ance; aa.  the  carpenter  or  maaon  under- 
takea  to  build  a  houae  by  the  iob.  —2.  An 
undertaking  with  a  view  to  profit;  a  public 
transaction  done  for  private  pfroAt;  an 
nndertaking  set  on  foot  for  the  purt)ose 
of  some  private,  unfair,  or  unreasonable 
emolument  or  benefit;  somethins  performed 
oilensibly  as  a  part  of  oAdal  duty,  but 
really  for  the  gain  it  brings. 

No  cbMk  b  known  to  bhisli  aor  benrt  to  throb. 
Sav«  when  they  Iom  a  queatioa  or  aJ^^.    P^t, 

—Ta  do  theklbfar  <me,  to  kill  him. 
Job  (job),  v.i  1.  To  let  out  in  separate  por- 
tions, as  work,  among  different  contractors 
or  workmen,  with  the  view  of  having  it  exe- 
cuted.—! To  let  out,  as  horses  or  carriages 
for  hire.-^  To  engage  for  one's  own  use  for 
hire ;  as.  noblemen  generally  jo6  carriage- 
horses  in  London. 
Then  iho  went  to  th«  Mvcrynua  from  whom  she 

4.  To  buy  in  large  quantity  and  sell  in 
smaller  lots,  as  a  broker  from  an  importer 
of  goods;  as,  toM  cotton;  to/ofr  cigars. 
Job  (jobX  v.«^  1.  To  deal  in  the  public  stocks; 
to  buy  and  sell  as  a  broker.  —2.  To  work  at 
chance  work.— 8.  To  let  a  horse,  carriage, 
and  the  like,  for  a  short  time;  to  hire  a 
horae,  carriage,  Ac,  for  a  short  time,  for 
one's  own  use. 

Very  fewnobiomen  at  present  briafr  their  cwriaffe 
horses  to  town;  they  ncMy  allyM,  m  it  Is  fanvmriably 

Mmyhgw. 


4  To  do  work  SO  as  to  make  It  subserve  one's 
private  ends;  to  pervert  pul^o  service  to 
private  advantage. 

And  Judees>»>^.  and  MshofX  bite  the  town. 
And  mignty  dukes  pack  cards  for  hatf-a<rown. 

A/r. 

Job  (Job),  a.  A  term  applied  to  a  miscellan- 
eous assortment  of  arndes  sold  together, 
and  generally  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
sold  at  a  figure  considerably  under  the  or- 
dinary trade  prioe. 

Job  Oo^)>  f  •  ^  pret  A  pp.  jobbed:  ppr.  jobbina. 
[O.  and  Prov.  E.  iob,  to  strike,  hit.  or  peck; 
probably  from  tne  Celt  906.  mouth.    See 

.  Gob.]  L  To  strike  or  stab  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument L'Bttmnge.  —  S.  To  drive  in  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument    Moaeon. 

Job  Qoh\  n.  A  sudden  stab  or  prick  with  a 
pointed  instrument    (Scotch.] 

Job.  Jobe  O^b),  v.t  [From  Job.  the  patri- 
ardi,  in  allusion  to  the  rebukes  he  received 
from  his  comforters.]  To  chide;  to  repri- 
mand.   (Slang.] 

Job&tton  a6b-&'shonX  n.  fSee  last  art]  A 
scolding;  a  long  tedious  reproof.    [Vulgar.  1 

Jobber  (Job'^X  ^  l-  One  who  doea  small 
Jobs;  one  who  works  at  chance  work.— 
1  One  who  lets  or  hires  out  carriages  or 
horses  for  a  time.— S.  One  who  purohasea 
goods  from  importers  and  seUs  to  retailers; 
a  dealer  in  public  stocks.— 4.  One  who  ren- 
ders the  discharge  of  public  duty  subservient 
to  private  ends:  an  intriguer  who  turns 
putuic  woiic  to  nis  own  or  his  friends'  ad- 
vantage; hence,  one  who  performs  low  or 
dirty  work  in  office,  politics,  or  intrigue. 

Jobbar-]IOWl(Job'«r-n61Xn.  [O.lLjobarde, 
a  foolish  fellow,  and  nowl,  noUL  nead  or 
top.]  A  loggeriiead;  a  blookheacL  Hudi- 
bra*.    [LowTj 

Jobbery  Oob'dr-iX  n.  Act  or  practice  of 
Jobbing:  unfair  and  underhand  means  used 
to  procure  some  private  end;  the  act  ot 
turning  public  matters  to  private  advantage. 

I  now  come  to  what  are  distinct  Imputations  of 
/0M*ry,  and  where  that  is  Aooriahinc  or  ca^y  no 
system  can  be  other  than  Hdous.  Mt^yAem. 

JobbtniT  (Job'ing),  a.  A  term  uiplied  to  a 
person  who  works  bv  the  Job,  that  ia.  exe- 
cutes for  a  certain  hire  such  pieces  of  work 
as  occasion  throws  in  his  w«y;  aa,  %  jobbing 
gardener,  Ac. 

Job-master  (Job'maa-tArX  II.  Onewhohirea 
or  lets  out  carriages,  horsea,  dbo. 

*  Why.  sir.*  latd  a  Jo^maxttr  to  me,  'everybody 
Jobs  now.  .  .  .  It's  a  cheaper  and  bMtcr  plan  tat 
those  that  most  have  good  hones  and  handsome 
carfiaftes.  Mmyitnf* 

Job -printer  (Job'print-^X  **«  ^  printer 
who  doea  mlscellaneona  won,  as  biua,  pro- 
grammes, circulars,  cards,  Ac. 

Job'e-ooinfSorter(JobK^um-fert4r),  n.  One 
who  pretends  to  sympathiae  with  you  in 
trouble,  but  adds  to  your  aflUctiona  by  attri- 
buting them  to  your  own  mlaoondnct 
[CoUoq] 


JoVe-tean  Qobi'ten).  n.  A  plant,  Coix 
LtuKryma.    See  Corx. 

Job-watch  (Job'wochX  «k  Same  as  Eatk- 
watch. 

Jocantry  t  O^^t-ri).  n.  [From  L  ioeant, 
joeanti$t  ppr.  of  joeor,  to  jMt,  from  >Dctu,  a 

Jest]  The  act  or  practice  of  Jesting. 

Jockey  (Jok^X  *^  [  ^  ^ord  of  doubtful  ety- 
mology: by  some  said  to  be  the  northern 
form  of  Jaekev^  dim.  of  Jack,  for  JoAn  (see 
Jack);  bv  others,  to  be  of  Oypsy  origin, 
from  cAturm,  a  whip.  See  extract  under 
JooKBVTSM.]  1.  A  man  whose  profession  it 
is  to  ride  horses  in  horse-racea.— 2.  A  dealer 
in  horses;  one  who  makes  it  his  business  to 
buy  and  sell  horses  for  gain.— 8.  A  cheat; 
one  who  doceivea  or  takes  undue  advantage 
in  trade. 


trade. 

I  see  too  wdl  by  the  nnile  on  Us  face  that  he 
thinks  he  has /«cliMf  you.  y.  Btutiu. 

2.  To  Jostle  by  ridinff  againrt.  Johnmn,^ 
S.  To  conduct,  as  a  bill  for  the  promotion  of 
some  scheme  through  the  lesialature,  or  to 
procure  the  rejection  ot  as  oian  opponent's 
measure,  by  equivocal  or  dishonest  means. 

Here's  yonr  raihrays  carried,  and  your  ndghboors' 
railways>Kiio«i^  Dukens. 

Jo<dBey-<dilb  (Jokl-klub).  n.  A  club  or  asso- 
ciation of  persons  interested  in  horse-rac- 
ing. Ac. 

Jockeyleni  (JokM-l&nX  n.  Practice  of 
Jockeya. 

Z«cMQfisfH  properly  means  the  management  of  a 
p.  and  the  word  Jockey  b  neither  more  nor  less 
tiian  the  term  {chtUtni),  sughtly  modified,  by  which 
they  (the  gipsies)  designate  the  formidable  whips 
which  they  usually  carry,  and  which  are  at  present 
ingeneral  use  among  hone»tmfficken,under  the  title 
ofJoclcey*whips.  Bprrew. 

Jookeyildp  (iok'i-shipX  n.    L  The  art  or 
practice  of  riding  horses. 
Go  flatter  Sawney  for  hi^Jtck^yskif.    Chmtttrttn, 

2.  The  character  of  being  a  Jockey;  a  Jockey; 
one  who  bews  the  character  of  a  Jockey. 
Where  can  at  last  his>c<iouAi^  retircT    Ctm/ptr. 

Jooonda.  t  a.  Jocund  (which  seei  Chaucer. 
Joooee  (J6k-dB0,  a.    [L  jocotut,  from  jocu$, 

a  Joke.]     L  Ovrtm  to  Jokea  and  Jesting; 

merry;  waggish:  said  of  persona. 

y0cost  and  pleasant  with  an  adversary  whom  they 
would  choose  to  treat  ia  a  rery  different  manner. 

Shafl«$bury. 

2.  Containing  a  Joke;  sportive;  merry;  aa, 
jocose  or  comical  airs.— Sth.  Jocund,  face- 
tious, witty,  merry,  pleasant,  waggish,  spor- 
tive. 

Joooeely  (Jdk-dsliX  adv.  In  a  Jocose  man- 
ner; in  Jest;  for  roort  or  game;  waggishly. 

JOOOieneei  Odk-os'nesX  n.  The  quality  of 
being  Jocose;  waggery;  merriment 

Jooo-eerlom  (Jd-kO-s«'ri-usX  a.  Partaking 
of  mirth  and  seriousness. 

Jocoilty  O^k-ds'i-tiX  n.  1.  Jocularity;  mer- 
riment; waggery. 

A  Uugh  there  is  of  contempt  or  faidlgnation.  as  wen 
as  of  mirth  w  Jo<osify.  Sir  T.  Brwwnu. 

2.  A  Jocose  act  or  saring;  «  Joke. 
Jocteteir  (Jok'te-legX  n.    (From  a  famous 
cutler  named  Jacques  dc  LUgc^  or  James  of 
Li^.)    A  large  pocket-knife.    [Scotch.] 

An*  ffif  the  cnstock's  sweet  or  sour, 
^j0cuUgs  they  taste  them.         Bums. 

JooalMr  (Jok'fi-ldrX  a.  [L.  iocuiarii,  from 
joetu,  a  Joke.]  L  Oiven  to  Jesting;  Jocose; 
merry;  wagguh:  said  of  persons.  —2.  Con- 
taining Jokes ;  sportive ;  not  serious;  as,  a 
jocular  expression  or  style.— Str.  Jocose, 
facetious,  humorous,  witty«  merry,  pleasant, 


wagffish,  sportive. 
Jociiarlty 


(Jok-QlaiatiX  n.     The  quality 

of  being  Jocular;  merriment;  Jesting. 
Joeulany  Ook'fi-Mr-liX  adv.    in  a  Jocular 

manner;  in  Jest;  for  sport  or  mirth. 
Joonlaryt  gok'fi-la-ri).  a.  Jocular. 
Jocnlator  uok'fi-l&t-«rX  a.  [L.]  Anoldname 

for  a  professional  lester.    see  JuooLSR. 
Jocillatory(Jok^-la-to-riXa.  Droll;  merrily 

said. 
Jocund  Ook'nndX  a.  [L.joeundu$,jueundue; 

connected  with  juvenii,  a  young  man ;  S. 

young.]    Merrr;  lively;  cheerful;  blithe; 

gleeful;  say;  mirthful;  airy;  sprightly;  nK)r- 
[re ;  llgnt-hearted.    'Kural  sports  and  jo- 
cund strains.'    Prior. 

The  sky-larks  sang  In  Jteuttd  rlvaJry,  mouathig 
htoher  and  higher  aslf  they  would  hare  oeaten  their 
wmgs  against  the  sun.  ComhiU  Mmg. 

Jocundity,  Jocnndneie  (Jo-kundi-ti,  iok"- 
nnd-nesX  n.  State  of  being  Jocund  or 
merry;  gaiety. 


Jocundly  (Jok'undliX  adv.  In  a  Jocund 
manner;  merrily:  gaily. 

Joe  06X  n.    See  Johanmis. 

Joe^  Joey  (Jd.  Jd'lX  n.  a  slang  name  for  a 
groat:  so  called  from  Joseph  Hume,  M.P., 
who  strongly  recommended  the  coin  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  short  cab  fares. 

Joe-Jliller  (J6-mil'toX  n.  [After  Jof  oi- 
Joseph  Miller,  a  comic  actor  of  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  name 
was  attached  to  a  lest- book,  which  became 
very  popular,  published  in  1730,  the  year 
after  his  deau.]  An  old  Jest ;  a  stale  Joke; 
alao.  a  Jest-book.    [CoUoq.] 

Joe-Miuerlim  (Jd-mil'^-iamX  n.  The  art 
or  practice  of  nuudng,  reciting,  or  retailing 
Jesu;  the  repetition  of  stale  or  fiat  Jokes;  an 
old  Jest 

Joe-Mmerlie(K^mU'«r-IzX  v.t  To  give  a 
jMting  or  Jocular  character  to;  to  mingle 
with  Jokes  or  Jesta    Sat  Rev. 

JqgQogX  »•<•  Pret.  &  VV  jogged;  ppr.  jogging. 
[FerbapB  a  form  otjag,  or  allied  to  ihock,  or 
W.  gogit  to  shake.]  To  push  or  shake  with 
the  elbow  or  hand;  to  give  notice  or  excite 
attention  by  a  slight  push. 

Sudden  \  Jogged  Ulysses.  Pppt. 


Jog  gog).  V.i. 
shocks,  liki 


1.  To  move  by  Jogs  or  small 
e  those  of  a  slow  trot:  in  ^s  and 
in  the  second  sense  generally  followed  by 
on. 

So  hong  his  destiny,  never  to  rot. 
While  he  naight  stiU>!r  m.  and  keep  his  trot 

MiUon. 

2.  To  walk  or  travel  idly,  heavilv,  or  slowly; 
to  get  through  life  with  but  little  progress. 

Thus  they>ir  «**,  still  tricking,  nevar  thriring. 

DryiUH. 

Jog  Qog),  n.  1.  A  push;  a  slight  shake;  a 
shake  or  push  intended  to  give  notice  or 
awaken  attention.  '  To  give  them  by  turns 
an  invisible  jog:  Sie\ft—2.  Irregularity  of 
motion  caused  by  a  stoppage  or  obstruction. 
'Penetrates  all  bodies  without  the  Ifgtjog 
or  obstruction.'  OtanviUe.^i.  In  mech.  a 
square  notch. 

J0gel01ir,t  n.    A  Juggler.    Chaucer. 

Jogger  (joaf^\  n.  L  One  who  Joga  or  walks 
or  moves  heavily  and  slowly.  '  Fellow  jog- 
gers of  the  plough.'    />ryden.— 2.  One  who 

Jogs  or  givM  a  sudden  push. 

Joggle  _ 
joggling. 
to  give  a 

2.  hi  carp,  to  Join  or  match  by  Jogs  or  notches 
so  as  to  prevent  sliding  apsii. 

Joggle  (Jogax  v.i  To  push;  to  shake;  to 
t^tor. 

Joggle  (JoglX  n.  L  In  arch,  the  Joint  of  stones 
or  other  bomes,  so  constructed  as  to  prevent 
them  sliding  past  each  other  by  any  force 
acting  perpendicular  to  the  pressure  or 


VVVVTTff 


>gs  or  gives  a  suaaen  puan. 
ggle  (Jog?X  v.t  pret  A  pp.  joggled;  ppr. 
ggUng.  tPreq.  of  ;<^.]  1.  To  shake  slightly; 
>  give  a  sudden  but  slight  push;  to  Jostle. 


SE5^ 


"*•  Joggle-Joints.    M.  The  last  Joggle. 

pressures  bv  which  they  are  held  together; 
a  Joint  held  in  place  by  means  of  pieces  of 
stone  or  metal  Introduced  Into  It— 2.  The 
piece  of  metal  or  stone  used  in  such  a  Joint 

Jbggle-Jolnt  (Jog'l-JointX  n.  Same  as 
Joggle,  n.  L 

Joaoe-pleoe  (Joga-p«sX  n.  in  arcA.  a  truss 
pMt,  whose  shoulders  and  sockets  are 
formed  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  a  brace 
or  strut 

Jogl,  Jogie  Oos'i).  n.  In  the  East  Indies, 
the  name  given  to  a  Hindu  devotee;  a  yogi; 
a  mendicant 

Jog-trot  (Jog'trotX  n.  [Jog  and  trot]  A 
slow  motion  on  horseback ;  hence,  a  slow 
routine  mode  of  performing  daily  duty  to 
which  one  pertinaciously  adheres. 

Jog-trot  (Jog'trotX  a.  Monotonous;  easy- 
going; humdrum. 

He  had.  however,  subsided  into  the  icg-tro*  rou> 
tine  which  at  his  Instigation  I  had  abandoned. 

Theodore  Hook. 

J6hannei  (Jo-han'izX  n.  [Mod.  L. ;  Or.  J6- 
annis,  John.]  A  Portuguese  gold  coin  of  the 
value  of  86c. :  contracted  often  into  Joe;  as, 
a  joe  or  half-joe.     It  is  named  from  the 


figure 
lonan 


of  King  John,  which  it  bears. 


Johannigberg  (Jo-han'is-b«rg),  n.     [From 
the  castle  ox  the  name  near  Wiesbaden, 


ch,cAain;     eh,Sclo«A;     g,po;     !>*;     fi.  FT.  ton;     ng.  df^;     fH,  t*en;  th,  «Wn;    w,  trig;     wh,  uAig;    zh,  azure. -See  Ket. 
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where  vines  yielding  the  wine  are  grown.] 
The  flnett  and  moit  expensive  of  the  Bhen- 
ish  winea. 

Jobannite  (jo-han^t),  n.  A  mineral  of  an 
emerald  or  apple-green  colour,  a  hydrooa 
sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  uranium. 

Jolm  OJonX  ^  ^  proper  name,  sometime* 
used  humorously  or  in  contempt  to  desis- 
nite  an  awlcward  rude  person.— Jo^n  BuU^ 
the  sportive  collective  name  of  the  English 
people,  first  used  in  Arbuthnot's  satire  The 
Hiitory  qf  John  BuU.    It  is  generally  em- 

gloyed  to  convey  the  idea  of  an  honest, 
lunt,  but  in  the  main  good-natured  cha- 
racter.—JoAn  Doe,  in  lavf  proceedingi,  the 
name  formerly  given  to  the  fictitious  lessee 
of  the  plaintiff  in  the  mixed  action  of  eject- 
ment. He  was  sometimes  called  Oood-tUle. 
The  fictitious  defendant  in  this  action  was 
called  Richard  Roe. 

Jolin-apple,  n.  A  sort  of  apple  good  for 
spring  use  when  other  fruit  Is  fipent,  as  it 
long  retains  its  freshness. 

Jolm-crow  Valture  (jonlcrd  vurtQr).  n. 
The  local  name  in  Jamaica  for  the  turlcey- 
buzzard. 

John-dory  Qon-d&ri),  n,  [Corruption  of  Fr. 

jaune,  yellow,  and  dorde,  gilt]   See  DORES. 

Joluuiy-kaEtke  (Jon'i-kak),  n.  In  AmericiL  (a) 
a  calce  made  of  the  meal  of  maize,  mixed 
with  water,  and  balked  on  the  hearth,  {b)  A 
New  Englander. 

Joliiuiy-raw  (Jon-i-r»0.  n.  A  raw  beginner; 
a  novice;  a  boor.    [Sportive.] 

Jolmsonese  (Jon-son-€zO,  n.  The  style  or 
language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  an  imitation  of 
it;  a  pompous  inflated  style,  especially  affect- 
ii^  words  of  classical  origin. 

When  he  wrote  for  publication,  he  (Johnson)  did 
his  sentences  out  of  English  into  yohntonest. 

Macautay. 

(Madame  D'Arbtay's  later  style)  is  a  sort  of  broken 
yoknsonese.  Macaulny. 

Jolmsonlan  Qon-sd'ni-an),  a.  Relating  to 
Dr.  Johnson*  nis  writings  or  style;  long- 
worded;  pompous. 

Jolmsonianism,  JotmsoiilBm  (Jon-sd'ni- 

an-izm,  jon'son-izmX  t^    A  word  or  idiom 
peculiar  to  Dr.  Johnson,  or  a  style  resem- 
bUnghis. 
Jolm'B-wort  (jonz'wtot),  n.    See  Saint 

JOHN'8-WORT. 

Join  (Join).  V.  f .  [Fr.  joijidre,  from  L.  jungere, 
junetum,  to  join  (whence  junction,  conm- 
qate^  &c.)\  same  root  as  Slcr.  yuj,  to  join; 
£.  yoke.]  1.  To  connect  or  bring  together, 
literally  or  figuratively;  to  place  in  contig- 
uity; to  couple;  to  combine;  to  associate. 

Woe  unto  them  that  Mm  house  to  house,  that  lay 
field  to  field.  Is.  v.  a 

What  therefore  God  hath^WiMtf  together,  let  not 
man  put  asunder.  MaL  xix.  6. 

Thy  tuneful  voice  with  numbersy^^       Drydtn. 

Their  nature  also  to  thy  nature>»^.       Milton. 

2.  To  enga^  in ;  to  malce  one's  self  a  partv 
in ;  as,  to  join  battle.  'To  ^tin  their  dark 
encounter  in  mid  air.'    Milton. 

Now  Jehoshaphat  had  riches  and  honour  in  abun- 
dance, mndj'citttd  Ml&aity  with  Ahab.     aCb.  xviiL  z. 

S.  To  associate  or  connect  one's  self  with; 
to  become  connected  with;  to  unite  with;  to 
enter  or  become  a  member  of,  as  a  society ; 
to  merge  in ;  as.  he  joined  the  army,  the 
church,  or  the  society;  this  river  joini  the 
other. 

We  Jointly  vow  to/ain  no  other  head.    Dryden. 
4.t  To  command;  to  enjoin. 

TYitjjoin  their  penance,  as  they  call  it    TyndaU. 

—To  join  battle,  to  engage  in  battle.— 
Tojdniseue.  Seel8SVK.—STN.  To  add,  con- 
nect, combine,  consociate,  couple,  Unlc, 
annex,  attach,  unite. 

Join  (joinX  v.i.  1.  To  be  contiguous,  close, 
or  in  contact:  to  form  a  physical  union;  to 
grow  together;  to  coalesce;  to  associate; 
as,  the  two  houses  join;  the  bones  of  the 
skull  join;  the  two  rivers  >otn.— 2.  To  unite 
or  become  associated  with,  as  in  marriage, 
league,  confederacy,  partoership,  society, 
or  the  like;  to  confederate;  to  league;  as. 
North  and  South  Germany  joined  in  opposi- 
tion to  Bonaparte's  ambitious  viewa 

Should  we  ai^in  break  thy  commandments,  and 
/mm  in  affinity  with  the  people  of  these  abominations  t 

Exraix.  14. 

Any  other  may  Join  with  him  that  is  ii^ured.  and 
assist  him  in  recovering  satisfaction.  LocJtt. 

Z.  To  meet  in  hostile  encounter;  to  Join 
baUle. 

Bat  look  you  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady  Peace 


A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love. 
Confirm'd  by  mutua]y<MM^!rr  of  your  hands. 


SMat. 


at  home,  that  our  armies  /oi'h  not  in  a  hot  day. 

iv 


iMitJt. 


JoiDMJltt^  ppr.    Joining.    Chaucer. 
Joinder  (Join'dir).n.  [fr.  joindre.  SeeJoi5, 
v.t]    1.  A  joining;  conjunction. 


2.  In  law,  (a)  the  coupling  or  joining  of  two 
things  in  a  suit  or  action  against  another. 
{b)  The  coupling  of  two  or  more  persons  to- 
gether as  defendanta  ^e)  The  acceptance 
By  a  party  in  an  action  of  the  challenge  laid 
down  in  his  adversary's  demurrer  or  last 
pleading. 

JOine,t  o.t.    To  enjoin.    Chaucer. 

Joiner  (join'dr),  n.  L  One  who  joina  Spe- 
cifically -  2.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  con- 
struct things  by  joining  pieces  of  wood  by 
means  of  glue,  framing,  or  nails;  but  appro- 
priately and  usually,  a  mechanic  who  does 
the  wood-work  for  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal finishings  of  housea    See  Carpsntbt. 

Joinery  (Join'^r-i).  n.  The  art  of  a  joiner; 
the  art  or  practice  of  framing  or  jotnincr 
wood-work  for  the  external  and  intern^ 
finishing  of  houses,  such  as  doors,  sashes, 
shutters,  stairs,  &c.    See  Carpentry. 

Join-hand  (joinliandX  n.  Writing  in  which 
letters  are  joined  in  words,  asdisunguished 
from  writing  in  single  lettera 

Joining  Ooin'ingV  n.    A  joint 

Jolnlng-nand  (Join'ing-handX  n.  Same  as 
Join-hand  (which  see). 

Joint  (joint!  n.  [Fr.  ioini,  from  kindre,  pp. 
joitU,  to  loin.  See  Join.]  1.  The  place  or 
part  in  which  two  separate  things  are  joined 
or  united ;  the  mode  of  connection  of  two 
things  with  the  closely  contiguous  parts 
connected,  the  connection  beuur  sucn  as 
either  to  permit  motion  in  the  things  con- 
nected or  not;  juncture;  articulation;  ninge. 

A  scaly  gauntlet  now  withjoittis  of  steel. 
Must  glove  this  hand.  SAaJk. 

Specifically,  (a)  in  anal,  the  joining  of  two 
or  more  bones;  an  articulation,  as  the  elbow, 
the  Imee,  or  the  knuckle.  (6)  In  bot.  a  node 
or  knot ;  also,  the  part  between  two  nodes ; 
an  intemode ;  as,  the  joint  of  a  cane  or  of  a 
stalk  of  wheat  (e)  In  arch,  the  surface  of 
contact  between  two  bodies  that  are  held 
firmly  together  by  means  of  cement,  mortar, 
^te. ,  or  by  a  superincumbent  weisht;  as,  the 
joint  between  two  stones,  ((f)  In  rail  the 
place  where  the  ends  of  two  raiu  meet,  or  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  connected,  (e)  In 
carp,  and  joinery,  the  place  where  or  the 
mode  in  wnich  one  piece  of  timber  is  con- 
Uected  with  another.  Pieces  of  timber  are 
framed  and  joined  to  one  another  most  gen- 
erally by  mortises  and  tenons,  of  which  there 
are  several  Idnds,  and  by  iron  straps  and 
bolta  Joints  receive  various  names  accord- 
ing to  their  forms  and  usea  —A  longitudinal 
jotnt  is  one  in  which  the  common  seam  runs 
parallel  with  the  fibres  of  both.— ii  btUHng 
or  butt  joint  is  one  in  which  the  plane  of  the 
joint  is  at  right  angles  to  the  fibres,  and  the 
fibres  of  both  pieces  in  the  same  straight 
line.— ii  iquare  joint  is  one  in  which  Uie 

Slane  of  the  joint  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
bres  of  one  piece,  and  parallel  to  those  of 
the  other.— J  bevel  joint  is  a  joint  in  which 
the  plane  of  the  joint  is  parallel  to  the  fibres 
of  one  piece,  and  oblique  to  those  of  the 
other.  —A  mitre  joint  is  one  in  which  the 
plane  of  the  joint  makes  oblique  angles  with 
both  piecea  —  Dove-tail  joint.  See  Dov>- 
TAlL.—Scar/  joint  See  SoARy.  See  also 
MORTISB.  Tenon.— Univertal  joint,  in  mech. 
an  arrangement  by  which  one  part  of  a 
machine  may  be  made  to  move  freely  in 
all  directions  in  relation  to  another.  A 
familiar  example  is  afforded  bv  the  well- 
known  ball-and-socket  joint,  which  consbts 
of  a  solid  working  into  a  hollow  sphere.    A 


ceases  to  act  when  the  an^e  between  the 
shafts  is  less  than  140*  and  the  motion  trans- 
mitted is  variable  in  proportion  as  the  angle 
diminishes.  These  disadvantages  are  cor- 
rected by  using  the  double  jomU  fig.  S«  in 
which  two  crosses  are  employed,  and  coo< 
nected  by  a  separate  link  d.—Out  qf  joint, 
dislocated,  as  when  the  head  of  a  bone  la 
displaced  from  its  socket;hence, figuratively, 
coi^used;  disordered. 

The  Jaundiced  eye ; 
Eye.  to  which  all  order  inters,  all  tUan  here  «r» 
ifut  q/ joint.  TeMmynm. 

S.  In  ge(A.  a  fissure  or  line  of  parting  in 
rocks  at  any  angle  to  the  plane  of  atratiflcft- 


y/.  Joints,    rr.  Cracks. 

tion.    The  partings  which  divide  colmmiar 
basalt  into  prisms  are  jolntc  SeeCLXAVAGX. 

In  rc^afd  to/nivi^r,  they  are  natural  fisaures  whick 
often  traverse  rocks  in  straifht  or  weO-defiaed 


.  .  .  The  krints  are  stralght-cttt  chinks.  oltca»%tely 
open,  and  passing  not  only  through  layers  of  sacces 
sive  depositioo  but  also  Ummgh  balb  of  Itwustpas 
or  other  matter.  t^yoU. 

8.  A  limb. 

This  swain  because  of  his  great  Bmb  or  jMMf  shal 
pass  Pompey  the  Great  Shmh. 

4.  One  of  the  large  pieces  into  which  a 
carcass  is  cut  up  by  the  butcher. 

Joint  (JobiiX  <*•  ^  Shared  by  two  or  more; 
as,  jomi  pr(q>erty.  'A  iotn<  burden  laid 
upon  us  alL'  Stolr.— 2.  United  in  the  same 
profession;  having  an  interest  in  the  same 
thing:  used  in  composition:  as,  a>>mt-hetr 
or  heiresa— S.  United;  combined;  acting  in 
concert;  as,  a  jowUforce;  jotnl  efforts;  >ninf 
vigour. 

Joint  Ooint),  v.t  1.  To  form  with  a  joini 
or  joints ;  to  articulate. 

The  fingers  are  joinitd  together  for  motion,  and 
fumiilicd  with  several  muscJw.  ttmy. 

2.  To  unite  by  a  joint  or  Joints;  to  prepare 
by  straightening,  smoothing,  or  the  like,  ao 
as  to  fit  closely;  to  fit  together;  as,  to  Jouu 

J»iecea  of  timber.— 8.  To  unite  cloaely;  to 
oin. 

The  times's  state 
Made  friends  of  ^Cbtea^,jointint  tbeir  force  'ninK 

4  To  cut  or  divide  into  joints  or  pieces ; 
to  separate  the  joints  ot 

He  Joints  the  neck,  and  with  a  stroke  so 
The  hdm  flies  off  and  bears  the  head    ' 


Universal  Joints  (single  and  double). 

very  ingenious  contrivance,  called  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor,  Hooke's  universal 
jointis  frequently  employed  for  transferring 
the  rotation  of  one  axis  to  another  when 
the  two  are  not  in  the  same  straight  line. 
In  fig.  1,  the  ends  of  the  shafts  a  and  b  are  ' 
each  formed  into  a  semicircular  arc.  and  1 
connected  by  means  of  a  cross  c  This  joint  ! 


Joint  (JointXe.i  To  coalesce  as  by  jointa,  or 
as  parts  mutually  fitted  to  one  another;  aa, 
stones  cut  so  as  to  joint  into  each  other. 

Joint-Obalr  (Joint^chirX  ^  In  raHwaye, 
the  chair  which  occurs  at  the  joistinc  of 
two  rail  enda    See  under  Chadl 

Jointed  (joinf  edX  p.  and  a.  Provided  with 
iointa:  formed  with  knots  or  nodes;  as»  a 

jointed  doU',  a  jointed  ttUm, 

Jolntedly  (joinfed-li)  adv.  In  a  jolated 
manner;  by  jointa. 

Jointer  (kdnf  «rX  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  jomts;  specifically,  (a)  the  laicsat 
plane  used  by  joiners  in  ttraightenJng  ilM 
edges  of  boards,  Ac,  to  be  joined  togetlicr 
Called  also  JoJnt^HhptoiM.  (ft)  In  mMmvy. 
a  tool  for  filling  the  mortar  crsoka  between 
the  courses  of  brida  or  stonea— S.  In  mm- 
onrv,  a  bent  piece  of  iron  insetted  tnto  a 
wall  to  strengthen  a  joint 

Jolnt^«Tll  (joinf 6-vllX  n.  Disease  of  the 
Joints;  especially,  a  disease  in  which  tkv 
Joints  are  rendered  conspicnooa  by  tbetr 
prominence. 

Joint-flat  OointH-atXn^  Inlow.aflaiiflMd 
against  two  or  more  trading  partaen  bf  a 

Joint  creditor. 

Jolnt-flr  Qointf te),  fi.    See  OimACBA 

Jolnt-hetr  Qoint^erX  ^  An  heir  havint  a 
joint  intereat  with  another.    £oea.  vilL  U. 

Jolntlng-IklAne  ( joint 'ing-plinX  n^     See 

JOINTKR.  1  (a). 
JOlntlnc-nueOointlng-r&tXn.  Inmeniii^. 

a  straight  edge  used  for  guiding  the  Joialar 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  fftll;       mi,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not.  mOve;       tfibe.  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;      ii.  8c.  abWM;       5.  Be  f*f. 


JolntlJ  UolDtia  I'd:    la  >  li4st  nuimw: 
ignUgr^  unltsdlr:  In  ooncart. 
'  Ltl'Mi  Oolnt'm),  n.    A  vomu  vbo  liai 
ilnlon;  tiowtgti.    VfiiUemitoJeiitt- 


JOlnVMook  (Jomt'ilok),  K.  Stock  b<ld  la 
eomfua.-^ainl-ilaek  tmpan)).  ui  Mtoci- 
MlOD  or  ■  uumbar  of  indlTldiuli  lor  llie 
purpoH  of  cuTjrlna  on  ■  iptdSgd  buiiDeai 
or  nndaitskiitf.  of  which  the  ihuw  us 
Iruulanble  by  SMhownar  vltboDt  Iha  cou- 
MUt  of  the  othsr  partncn. 

Jolntolool  (jQlnt'itOlk  »■  A  •tool  oouirtlng 
of  pftrta  InHTtod  in  uch  o^BT' 

Lpbon*  thef  mwd.  IhHt  lcr>  uphokllrw  bin 

(JolnflAn-ui-tfXn.  In^'k 
a  hy  unity  ot  intenat,  litla. 

"  °"  J^  n.     Tn  lav, 


'  JtA*  O^h  ■>  ■'    To  out  Joka*  mt ;  to  mall 
marrjr  wlUi:  to  rally. 
Jokar  OAk'trX  ».     A  tealer ;  B  nanr  (allov 
JoUnglr  (l(ik'in«-U).  adi.     In   a  Jokln, 

I  JouHhUOk-UixT'jocuUr. 

JoU^  JoU  (JelX  n.    1.  Sana  aa  Jend  fvblc] 
I    aeajL-aTbcbaakof  a  bird;  thahwJof  ii 
I    aoimal,  aa  ol  a  flih.    [PR»lnclaL| 
!  Jol^  t  JcOl  t  a*l).  «.(•    Tortrlkethejoleo 
I    head  agalnit  aoylhliii:  to  claah  with  viol 


who  boldg  ai 


i,JS 


MrulderaUoo  ol  nuiniac*,  and  wblcb  aha  la 
to  enjoy  attar  her  huibud'i  daoaaae. 
Jtdlltnr*  (jnint'Dr).  >.(.  pnt.  A  ppL  jamt- 
und:  ppr.  Jaialuriiig.    To  lattla  a  f  olntar* 

Jalntiir«M  (Jolnt^ikr-ea),  h.  sm  Janmins, 
Jolnt-Vtmn  (Jolnfvtnn),  n.     A  Jolatsd 

warm ;  aa  iDWatlnal  worm  of  tli«  gma* 

Tmla:  laps-woim. 

EaclUh  Uh  up<-wiain.  Uri.  ^USSrr. 

JOl«t  doliti  ».  rO.Pr.^<,Fr.  (Ui,ab(id, 
apUca  touvDa,L.L-ffuid,f^tnL.J«ffum, 
pp.  ol  faetrt.  to  lla.]    In  onA.  one  of  tba 

8l«cc(  of  timber  to  which  tha  boardi  ot  ■ 
Dor  or  tha  liUu  of  a  celllnc  ara  uUed.  uid 
vblch  MIt  oa  IbB  walk  or  oa  glrdera,  and 
■onutlraaa  on  both.    Joliti  an  laid  hori' 


^*<(^?^ 


blndbi 
Ml 

& 

e 


bridged 

loiit*.  and  dtrry  the  Oom.—CriUnf 
"'—   "'"—  "led   to   the  binding 
iDitalD  the  lath  and 


I  Dndemeatti 

1  Oolt).  "t     To  fit 


:L.  ieoit.  Ft.  toll.  It 
■t.  ]  1.  aomethlnc  aald 
■citing  a  lao^:  *am»- 
tlTt;  ajst^  railloT 

real,  or  to  ao  pnrpoaa; 


—A  practuol  jeti.  See  under 
~/ii>i>h,  Injeat;  torthoaaka 
laogh ;  not  In  camaat ;  with  do 

Jom  dak).  ».(.  pret  *  pp.  ■ 
Mill;.     To  leat ;  to  b*  Btarry 


PKicnoiL. 
of  raialiifl  % 
I  aerloui  IB- 


They  a^JtJi  ivrnt  tocctber  Uhc  ujr  d«T  ^  (hn 

J0lla,t  a.    Jollr-^rotie  Sobin.  the  nana  ot 

Joll^t  a.     lO.Fr.l    JoIIt:  loytul.     CAaiuer. 
JomntlOIl  Uahi-fl-ld'ahoDV  n.     A  acene 

o(  meniment.  oilrth.  or  featlvity;  a  cuoum; 

■nerrT-niak \om.    IColloq.  ] 
JoUlU<Jon£li),  ode.    (aee  JolLT.I    la  a 

Jolly  nuuiner;  with  aolaymlrth;  wltbadla- 

JalUmeBt  t  aoIll-loeDt).  ft.    Kirth;  merrl- 

JoUlnou,  Jollity  Qc 

The  (lualltr  ur  oonSi' 
nolay  mlrtb:  gaiety;  m 


JolTl-tlJ,  11, 
being  JoUji 
t]  teaUrit]!. 


1 1  onvAJotitfy  Eooiiuj 
Kl  aJr  lii  ttirn  wbo  • 


gaiety.  fettlritT, 

JdV,  Ft.  m,  gay, 
,mpl«ia.Hw, 
tmaa.  Bee^tTLS] 
full   of  lite  and 


1  Bitpwwliy  mirth  or  Inqilring  It;  eultlng 

Aid  Willi  tiiJwUj 

I.  Of  line  appearance; 


plomp;  li 
Foil  JdU; 


JoUv,  In  popular  ilanH.  la  now  uaod  In  the 
wnae  ol  cnaE ;  ai.  ■  jMv  mull ;  and,  ai  an 
adrerh.  In  tha  lenis  of  very,  ten  much, 
icnurkablj';  aa.^oUy  green;  joUy  drunk. 

JoUr-bOftt  tiolli-bfltX  n.     [Same  word  aa 

C4,'  D.  iot  Dan.  jcUt,  a  yawl,  a  jolly- 
1. 1  A  anull  dlncher-bullt  boat  belonging 
toaalilp.  imalterlhanacntter.  Itliaboui 
« teat  beam  to  IS  feet  In  length,  with  a  bluEt 

JOU7ttawlt<Jol1l-bedX*.   A  atateot  Jollity. 

JdTwt).  >.i;     (Fertaapi  connected  with 
>ota,  toiCloitriketigilnat.]    To  ahake  with 
abort  abmpt  rlalnga  and  taltinga,  aa  a  Oftr- 
rtage  moilng  on  roogh  ground. 
He  vUppcd  the  hone^  the  couhjUO^  iffkin. 

JoltCJAll).  ct  To  abake  with  andden  Jerka, 
aa  In  a  carrlas«  on  rantji  groiuid.  or  on  a 
higfa'trottlng  hone. 


JOltUAlt) 


TnnnbBlL  an  Important  aotor  In  the 
tlonan  aUniggle  In  America.     At  an  early 


■  •erioDi  criala  WaahlngtOD  K- 


held  during  a  ae 

malted.  •*e  m  _ 

than, 'munbull  being  then ioromorot Con- 
done, and  TnunliuU'a 
falgbeat  talue.  When 
_  da  arooa  WaahlngtoD'a 

uylng  waa  frequently  repsited.  tod  at  laat 


dilBculUea  itterwardi  ai 
-     ■-    waa  frequently  ret — 

quite  proterbial.]    j 


Ignited  auiea.  aa  Jchn  Butt  ia  tor  Eng- 
liahmen:  aomatlmea  alio  applied  to  an  Indl- 

a  reiralar  JonaCAan. 
JonclBT  (Jong'gl-tr).  n.     [Ft.  jonflnr]    A 

Juggler;  ajealer.     UUituxn.    lEtire.] 
Jinillarl«,l  n,     Idlo  talk.     Chaiitir.    Bee 


JonanlL  Jonqt 

quiiUi  It  ffi\m 


•~   order  Amujllld- 


ac«»,  on*  ot  the  iweeteit  and  moat  elegant 
ol  Iti  tamllT:  called  toraeUmeithe  itaaA- 
Imved  DajfodO.  Tha  iweet^cenled  Jon- 
qull  {K.  odarut),  a  n^lte  of  the  aouth  of 

Fatf omed  water  la  made  from  the  Howera. 
JOOk,  v.L    Sea  JODE. 

Jookuy,  Jookarle  (Jnk'ri).  n    [See  Jous.) 

Trickery^  Jugglery,     (Scotcb.) 


Jookary-VAWkUT.  Jookatla-purkBrlB 

8Uk'ri-p«ini).i>.  Ihobablr  from  fmt,  and 
.  Se.  pout,  an  art  or  wile.  See  PlWklB.  | 
Trickei;:  pawky  cunnhig;  hypocriay. 
[Scotch.] 
Jomn  (JO'ram).  n.  Sams  aa  Jorum. 
JordMt,  JOTdenCJoT'dwi,  )or'den),n.  (Or!- 
-Inally  a  veaaal  In  which  a  pilgrim  brought 


idbyalchi 


In  ahape  not  unlike  a  aoda- 
that  the  neck  wai  wider. 

Jorum  (JA^m),  «.     (Perhapi  a 


glita. 


rliollle.onli 


CAaua 


Jew  (JB'aCX  >L     A  anull  flah  of  the  gudgeon 

JO*M,t  uiI(TJ.  [Probably  trom  ko/  and  Fr. 
(BTbltber.      Camehitherl    CAauur. 

JoM-rtlek  aoa'atlk).  n.  (Cblnese  j<m.  % 
deity,  and  X.  ttiik.]  In  China,  a  amall  reed 
coiered  with  the  dnat  of  odortf eroua  wooda, 
and  burned  befon  an  IdoL 

JotUa  00*1).  V  t  pret  A  pp.  >iJtUed;  ppr. 
jotlUng.  [A  dim.  from  Jeuil.  Kee  JousT.) 
To  pnih  agalnat ;  to  crowd  aoalnat  ao  aa  to 
render  unateady;  to  elbow;  to  nuatle.    'You 


er  niuteady;  t 
arejoftlad  In 

■  "oil).   e.i. 


To  hnitla; 


<h,  3c.  lock;     (,  go;     j,  Job;      h.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  alnp; 


7ucAxrtir<lukliili%<^r<irplua.  SirW.SmH. 
lot  (Jot),  n.  [Prom  iata.  the  nnallnt  letter 
In  the  Greek  alphabet  See  Ion.)  Anlota; 
a  point;  a  tittle;  tbe  leaat  quantity  aalgD- 
aUe.     'NoimbeiiiOTed.'    Keau. 

ihaU  Id  iB'^%aJbUi'lk?li™t<(l^'Vfu1cilBl. 


w,  ifig;     wh,  ifMg;    ih.  a 


t  pnt  A  pp.  jatud;  ppr.  jotting. 

ftr).  n.    1.  One  wb 
sndi.  —1.  Thii  bunk 
Dr  memoranda  are  made; 
JotUnx  (JoOiik).  ^  *■  mem- 

JmiXi  CjHgi),  n.  [L  jupiwt. 
a  joke.  J    An  Initntmeut  ol 

ElDllhment  loiinarly  Died 
ScQliand.  conslBUng  ol 
an  iron  collar  which  nr- 
TDtmded  the  neck  of  the 
crtmlnal,  ukd  via  fMteo«d 
to  a  wall  or  lise  bv  an  iron 
chain. 

Jouluanoe  t  (ihO-li'aiu),  n. 
[Ft.  jouiaaice.]  Enfoy- 
ment;  ]ujr;  mirth-    Sprnuer. 

Jonk,  Jook  Ook),  v.i.   (A 


down  or  incline  BhB  bod/  Jooft. 

rorwards  with  a  quick  mo- 
tion In  order  to  »Told  a  itroka  or  ui;  in- 
Jurjr:  to  double  or  turn,  aa  a  hara;  tododia. 


ipeclallT  bj  I 
B.     Ajolt; 


niilu,diiimal,fromdfu,a  da;.]   1 

an  account  of  dally  tmniBctioni  an 
or  the  book  coutalnln^  auch  acco 


undereaebday'gdate.  orin  groupa  at  longei 
puloda.  (Mjra«(.Bdallyregl>terortheihfp'i 

other  occnrTsncea  '' 

periodical  publlihei 
taiaed  at  lucceadi 


■lotion  contalalDj 


proTemania  m  aiia  and  tcienci 
actiani  of  a  learned  eoclety, 

S)  In  mi'niM,  a  iwurd  of  the  i 
rough  [n  dnklng.— 8.  In  wio. 
of  ihaftlnK  which  reiU  In  the 
3.tAdaj'iwork;aJoiimey. 

Jo,mullU«r'nal),a.  (Bee than 
q  lOtldlui:  dlumaL 

nialUT<]«r'na-U- . 

ie  jttvmalarii  hltlory  of  hi 

Joiirnal-book  (I^r'nal-buk),  n.     A  book  tor 

making  dallj  reconla 
Joonutl-bOX  (Jirtal-bokeX  n.     In  mteh. 

the  boi  on  which  the  Journal  of  a  riiril. 

■Jile^  or  pin  bean  and  movea     It  It  made 

opeillna  Md'idjuillng  II.™  '"""°      "" 
JoniIMUain(l«r'nal-iiiD),n.  1.  The  keeping  ol 

llahing.  writing  In.  or  conductW  a  journal; 
■'    ■-  -■  Id  by  publicJoumaU 

iriiiaiT  —%  The  coaduotor of  or 

eoiLor.  cnm»^ndmit!"rilio!  or  M^nSJ?" 
Joaiualinic  U^r.nal-iit'lk),  a.     Pertaining 


I.  i,  pp  Mr 


aa,  jimmalittic  llteratun 

jonnuiiM  (jer'nai-ti),  s. 

iKtliced ;  ppr.  jottTTUUiii 


Journal:  U 

ne  I*  engeeod  \a  ioumaliiing. 
Joumea,)  n.  A  day'i  Joumay;  aday'lwork. 

Journey  (JAr'nl),  n.  [  Fr.  joum^,  a  daj,  a 
du-i  woil.  a  day'e  loumaj,  fnin  L  diumiu, 
daily,  from  diei,  ■  day.]  1 1  The  work  or 
travel  ot  a  day.-t  Trarel  from  one  pUce 


7-lwUdl  (Jir'nl-bitidk^  F.Ugoed  '  jj,wi»  (jci), 


Ji>nni«rsr(J«r'ni-«r)yH.  Onawbojonniayi. 
JmmsritUUl  Ofti'iil-man),  n.  fltilctly,  a 
man  hired  to  work  by  the  day;  but  iufacL 

hie  apprenticeahip,  and  li  »  rappoeed  to 
hare  learned  hla  special  occupation. 
JtmrMy-TSlxIlt  (Jftr'ni-witl,  n.  A  term 
al^llad  at  the  mint  to  the  weight  ol  certain 
paroela  of  colli,  which  ware  prebably  con- 
aidered  formerly  ai  a  day'i  work.  The 
Jaumey-welgbl  of  gold  lilfitroylba,  which 

aoTerelgna.  A  Joumay-welght  of  ailver 
wBlgha  eo  Ibe.  troy,  aud  ii  oobied  Into  702 
era  wne.  or  iset  hall  crowni,  or  8960  •Ullingi, 

J<niTiiay-iroTk(]*r'nl-w<rk),  n.  Work  done 
for  hire  by  a  mechanic  in  hla  proper  OGCU- 

^lUt  (lOit),  n.  lO.Vr.  iutU.  imtt, SetU, 
Jouetlng.  HeelheTcrb.]  A  mock  encounter 
on  honeback:  a  combat  for  iport  or  for 
exerclK.  In  which  the  combatanta  pitabed 
with  lancea  and  ittuck  with  fwordi,  man  to 
man.  In  mock  9ght;  a  tilt;  one  or  the  e»r- 
claea  at  toumunenta.     Written  alio  Jtut 


nigh-  J  1.  To  Dugage  In  mock  Ogbt  on  h( 

All  -bo  aiaCF.  Idpiifed  or  iDfidel, 
!.  To  puih;  to  drira;  to  foetla.  Written 
JonsMrtiOel^^],  n.  OuewhoJoiiMaotti 

JoniUns-bal 


JOTloppMI 


JOTler  gar*rV  n.  tFrom  hartm  thick 
Joidf.]  A  hunting  doc,  beagle  orotbar  doc. 
Jcnrtar  Uon  Ur),  n.  [AcormpUooof  jotter  J 

m 


91  Bita  about  the  ■ 


(fOanag-hel-BietW    A 

L.  madeto  oorar  the  head 

the  ahoalden  of 

'le  dliplaying 


wide,  targe  helmet, 

the  knight,  med  I 

it  waa  decorated  with  the 
hla  colaara  and  hla  cnut  aho'e  that 
JOV«U<iv),n.  [L  yonl,  eenltof  Juptter.Qr. 
Zeiu.i  L  The  chief  dirlnltyaltha  Konuiiu: 
Jupiter. -£  The  planet  Jupiter. 

Wbr  ^•u'l  HleUliei  ue  leulhin  7fH.      Pift. 
S  The  air  or  atmoaptaere,  or  the  god  ot  the 


4.f  Taaitihtmy,  the  i 
JOTjftl  (jyvf-al),  a. 
JtMUr,  Joeit,  Jupl 
befleied  to  make  th 


n  aicK&rug,  of  or  pertaining  to  tin.- 
ay:  meny:  Joyoue:  folly;  *•■  *  Joeia 
h;  a  joviat  throng. 


jDTlallit  (16'Tl-al-iat)t  n.    Osa  who  lita 


Jl)»Ully(JS*r(-«l-ll),adti.     InalOTlalman- 

att ;  merrily :  nlty :  with  noiiy  mirth. 

iDVlAllMU  <ja^il-al-ne»,   n.     Jolallty; 

uoity  mirth :  gaiety. 
JOTlaltr  ae'v^al-tf),  n.    Jorlallty. 
Jovlouttrlo  a4-'l-«ntrik),  a.    In  utron. 

having  teUtlan  to  Jupiter  u  a  ceuln. 
jOTlnlanlit  (Jd-vin'l-tui-litV  n.     Sutia. 

a  follower  of  Jamnian,  a  monk  of  the  fifth 

century,  who  denied  the  virginity  of  Maty. 
JoTls,t  n.  (SeeJovtl  Jupiter.  C>aii«r. 
Jovyl  gi'vi),  a-    Jo.ial:gay,     'Ithoaghtl 

might beMv.'    BtaM.  *  FL 
Joir(iou),  e.i.    limitative.]    Tomovefram 

-' le  to  aide:  to  toll  ui  bell    ISeotch.] 


o  toll;  t 


\  n.    In  the  Eait  Indlaa,  the 
to  the  Indian  millet  (.SorjlAuA 

.pt     Jewel 


Jow  (Jon. 
Sowaxm 

'  JOWolBl,!  1.  pi    JeweU.     ChMuttr. 

'Tld*'}-"-    [A  word  appearing  dlM 

miB  }oU,  jeU,  cA^nef;  from  A.  Sax 


Joydi'*.''    [O.rc.  joge. foit.  joit.  i 

IL  71190.  from  L.  gaudivm.  Joy.  oande 
nJoicB]   1.  The  paadon  or  emoUon  eiciHa 
by  the  acqnIdtioD  or  npectatiDn  of  gDod: 
•*■-•    — '■ '    -    pleaanraWe   fegtogi 


Ity.  btUrity. 
Jw (Jol), e.i  Torejnlce:  tobeglad;  toenli 

I1IIA,Iiid>eCod«e.,uhuic^    ll^n... 
3or(io\\t.L    LToglvaJoyto;  togUddOB. 

C I  To  enjoy;  to  hare  er  poeana  with  p)«a- 


fiuaX 

itinty;   enjoyment  -, 


delight 


Jor-tMUl  (Jol-beli),  n.  pi     Belli  ^^  a 

JorfoKJolTDlXa.     TUllot  Joy:  verygkil: 

exulting. 

It  hu  tomeClmet  qf  before  the  cauie  o(  Joy. 

S>d  far  [lull  km.  batjlQiW  t*  »u  Mt.      Frft 
Si9    Merry,   lively.    bUtha.  Rleefnl,  «v 
feMive,  Joyoaa,  happy.  bUiriul.  einlUag. 
J07TaUr(lolwTH\  (de.     In  a  Joyfol  man- 

JoTfulnaia  (Jol'fnl-aei).  n.  The  atate  et 
being  Joyful;  great  gladneea:  Joy 

Jorleai  (JonesX  o.  1.  Deatltata  ot  jaj: 
wanting  Joy. 


I  grove.'    Drydtn.—'. 


JOTlaaib'tiol'Iea-Uj.ade.    In  a  Joyleaa  maik- 

TlllllilMnm  Joilei-nea},  n.     State  of  U<I« 

J^ous  (Jol^).  a  [O  Fr  >iyo"  ittrnt: 
Fr.  jo|eics;  from  L.  poirdHieue.  from  eaw- 
dium,  Joy.)    1.  Olad :  gay ;  merry ;  )uynL 

Itaomatinin  hae  it/ before  the  eaaa  of  )ey. 

Aqd/*jMir^4ur  toaqacH  railf  wh       tJrj^rm 
%.  Olvhig  Joy, 

STX  Uerry.lively.blltha.  gleeful. cay, (M. 
mirthful,  iportlve.  fntln.  I   if  ilhMil 
bUvfnl  chamlDg.  delightfBl 
Jojoiuu' (Jul'ni-li),  edi.     In  atoyaoiBaa- 

JoTonDiaaa  ffoi'u^iical.  a.     Tt^  atelctd 


Jam  (Jnh),i>.    A  bottle  or  vcwl  of  Biae 


tube.  tab.  bull:      all,  ponnd: 


JI7BA 
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JUDICATHTE 


Joba  (Jik'baX  n.  rii..  •  mane.]  In  zooL  the 
lonf  thick-let  hairs  which  adorn  the  neck« 
chest,  or  spine  of  certain  qoadnipeda. 

JnlMMt  (Jlk-M'aX  n.  A  genu  of  palms  con- 
taining onlj  one  spedes,  tlw  coqaito  (wliich 
■eeX 

JxCbe  QA'bCX  n.  A  term  applied.  espedaUy 
in  Vnnce,  to  the  rood-loft  or  gallerj  in  a 
cathedral  or  church  at  or  OTer  the  entrance 
to  the  choir,  from  Um  cnstom  of  pronouno- 
ins  the  words  jube  Domine  btnMtetrB  from 
it  In  the  service  before  certain  lessons,  wtikh 
were  sometimes  chanted  tliere.  The  name 
was  also  applied  to  the  ambo. 

JuhiUnt  O&'bi-lantX  a.  (L.  htbOam.  See 
JuuLEB.]  Uttering  songs  of  trinmph;  re- 
joicing; shouting  or  singing  with  Joy. 

WhOe  the  bricht  pomp  aicendcd  JuHUmU  Mitttm. 

Tlie  niffht-blnU  an  Uuu  boor  were  woXL 

But  now  they  are  Jubtlatu  anew.     CtUridgt, 

Jnbllmr  t  a  A'bU-^r).  a.  ReUting  to  or  bar- 
ing the  character  of  a  Jubilee. 

The  tenth  compleat  yeare  of  oar  Comtaatin* 
(JaoMs  I.)  deservea  to  be  lolwnne  9aAJubilar. 

Bp.HmtL 

Jubilate  (jA-ti-Uk't^  n.  JL,  second  pera 
pL  imper.  of  juhilo,  to  rejoice,  to  Bins. )  The 
third  Stmdaj  after  Easter:  so  called  oecause 
in  the  primitive  church  divine  service  was 
commenced  with  the  words  of  the  sixt^-sixth 
Psalm:  'JtiMtoltf  Deo,  omnesteme'— 'Sing 
to  the  Lord,  ail  ye  lands.' 

Jubilation Oa-biU'shonX  n.  [Fr..  from L. 
htbHaiio.  See  Jubilee.  )  The  act  of  declar- 
ing triumph;  a  rejoicing ;  a  triumph;  exul- 
tation. 

JabUeeU^'bi-inn.  [Fr.  ju6a<f;  L./tifra<vtw. 
Jubilee,  from  Heb.  vdMf,  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet,  and  hence  the  sabbatical  year  an- 
nounced by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet] 
1.  Among  the  Jews,  every  fiftieth  year,  be- 
ing the  year  following  the  revolution  of 
seven  weeks  of  years,  at  which  time  all  the 
slaves  were  liberated,  and  all  lands  which 
had  been  alienated  during  the  whole  period 
reverted  to  their  former  owners.  This  was 
a  time  of  great  rejoicing.  Hence— 2.  A  sea- 
son of  great  public  Joy  and  festivity;  any 
occasion  of  rejoicing  or  Joy. 

jojr  was  then  a  nuKmltne  and  a  lerere  thinr ;  the 
recreatioo of  the  Judcmeot,  or rejoidag,  the/H>(/flr 
ofreaaon.  .S#m  ' 


3w  A  church  solemnity  or  ceremony  cele- 
brated at  Rome  at  stated  intervals,  origi- 
nally of  a  hundred  years,  but  now  of  twenty- 
flve,  in  which  the  pope  grants  plenary  in- 
dulgence to  sinners,  or  to  as  many  as  viait 
the  churches  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  at 
Rome.  The  indulgence  is  now  also  obtain- 
able by  attending  the  stations  in  villages  to 
which  later  pontiffs  have  conceded  the  in- 
dulgence in  lieu  of  going  to  the  Eternal  City 

Jaonndlty  (JQ-kund'i-tl).  n.  [L.  hieunditat, 
(rom  jueunau$,  sweet,  pleasant]  Pleasant- 
ness; agreeablenesa 

Judaic  Judaleal  (id-dk'ik.  jfid&'ik-alX  a. 
IL  Jwiaieut,  from  JtidoUw]  Pertaining  to 
the  Jews. 

Jodaloally  a&-<Uk'ik-al-liX  adv.  After  the 
Jewish  manner.  '  Celebrating  their  Easter 
iudaieaUy.'    MUton. 

Jttdah,]  1.  The  religious  doctrines  and 
rites  of  the  Jevrs,  as  enjoined  in  the  laws  of 
Moaea— 2.  Conformity  to  the  Jewish  rites 
and  ceremonies. 

Judalft  (J<^<Uk-is^X  ^  An  adherent  to  Ju- 
daism. 

Judalftle  (ja-<li^isf  ikX  a.  Relating  or  per- 
taining to  Judaism. 

JudalsatUm  aa'di-fx-&''shon).  n.  The  act 
of  Judaizing ;  a  conforming  to  the  Jewish 
religion  or  ritnaL 

JUdalld  (JA'di-izX  v.i  pret  A  pp.  judaittd; 
ppr.  judaizing.  [Fr.  judai^er,  from  Jwiah,] 
L  To  conform  to  the  religious  doctrines  ana 
rites  of  the  Jews;  to  affect  the  manners  or 
customs  of  the  Jews. 

They  .  .  .  prevailed  on  the  GaUtians  to  Judaise 
*o  Car  as  to  obacnrc  the  rites  of  Moaes  in  various  in- 
stances. MUtur. 

2.  To  reason  or  interpret  like  a  Jew. 

JudalM  (J^<Uk-i<X  v.t  To  bring  into  con- 
formity with  the  manners,  customs,  or  rites 
of  the  Jews ;  as,  to  judaiu  the  Christian 
Sabbath. 

Judalier  (ft'dk-H'^t),  n.  l.  One  who  con- 
forms to  Uie  religion,  customs,  manners, 
Ac.  of  the  Jewa  — S.  One  who  reasons  or 
interprets  like  a  Jew. 

Jndat  U^'duX  n.  (After  the  false  apostle.  ] 
1.  A  treacherous  person;  one  who  hetrays 


under  the  semblance  of  friendship.  ~  2.  A 
small  trap  in  a  door;  a  Judas-hole. 
There  was  %JudAt^  or  mall  trap,  open  in  tf>e  door 

Judaa-061oured(Jik'das-ku]-«rdXa.    Red: 
applied  to  hair,  from  the  notion  that  Judas 
had  red  hair. 
There's  treachery  in  that  yttdai-coJfurnt  heud. 

Judas-boto  (Jtl'das-hdlX  n.  A  small  trap  or 
hole  in  a  door  made  for  peeping  into  a 
chamber  without  the  knowledge  of  those 
within  it;  a  Judas. 

He  knew  the  world  as  he  had  seen  it  throoKh 
JndmS'htUs,  chiefly  in  its  foulness  and  impurity. 

Judaily  (J<^'das-liX  adv.     Treacheronsly. 

J^ldaa-trM  aA'<lAS-tr6).  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Cerds  (the  C.  SdimMutnan\  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  ita  rose-coloured 
flowers.  It  derives  ita  name  from  a  tradi- 
tion that  J%ida$  hanged  himself  on  it  It 
belongs  to  the  nat  order  Leguminoas  and 
sub-order  Caaalpipow. 

JudOOCk  gudlcokX  n.  A  small  snipe,  QaUi- 
noffo  gaUtnula.    CaUed  also  Jaek-tmpe. 

Judean  OA-<ld'anX  n.  A  native  or  inhabit- 
ant of  Judea. 

Judeaa  (Jfl-dd'anX  a.    Relating  to  Judea. 

Judge  OnJX  n.  [Fr.  juge;  It  giudioe;  L.  ju- 
dex, judieit,  a  Judge,  from  jua,  juris,  Uw 
or  right,  and  dieo,  to  pronounce.]  1.  A  civil 
oflcer  invested  with  power  to  hear  and  de> 
terraine  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  and  to 
administer  Justice  between  parties  in  courts 
held  for  the  purpose. 

yiulpu  ouffht  to  rcmesiber  that  their  oiBce  \ijus 
dutre,  not  fiu  dmrt:  to  interpret  law.  and  not  to 
make  law  or  give  law.  Bactn, 

2.  One  who  has  skill  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  a  ouestion  or  on  the  value  of  anything; 
one  who  can  discern  truth  and  propriety ;  a 
critic;  a  connoisseur. 

A  man  who  is  xva  judgt  of  law.  may  be  a  good 
Jttdgt  of  poetry  or  eloquence,  or  of  the  merits  of  a 
painting.  Drydtn. 

8.  In  Jewiak  hiat  a  chief  magistrate  with 
civil  and  military  powers.  The  Israelites 
were  governed  l^  Judoes  more  than  800 

Csars,  and  the  history  of  their  transactions 
called  the  Book  qf  Judge*.  Hence  — 
4.  pL  The  name  of  the  seventh  book  of  the 
Old  Testament 

Judm  (JuJ).  e.i  pret  A  pp.  judged;  ppr. 
judging.  (Fr.  jti^,  L.  >i«iioo,  to  Judge.  See 
the  noun.)  L  To  hear  and  determine,  as  in 
causM  on  trial;  to  pass  sentence;  as,  he  was 
present  on  the  bench  but  could  not  judge 
m  the  case. 

The  Lord  Jttttft  between  me  and  thee.  Gen.  xvL  5- 

2.  To  assume  the  right  to  pass  Judgment 
upon  any  matter;  to  sit  in  Judgment 
It  b  not  oars  ID  >hM<f*—^  less  condemn.     Biyrw$. 

8.  To  compare  facts,  ideas,  or  propositions, 
and  peroelve  their  ureement  or  disagree- 
ment, and  thus  to  distinguish  truth  from 
falsehood;  to  form  an  opinion;  to  determine; 
to  distinguish. 
ytt4g*  not  acconfing  to  the  appearance.   Jn.  vQ.  34. 

JudM  (JnJ).  «t  1-  To  hear  and  determine 
autnoritatively.  as  a  case  or  controversy 
between  parties;  to  examine  into  and  de- 
cide. 

Everlastiiv  Fate  shall  yield 
To  flckle  Chance,  and  ChMMjudgt  the  strife. 

Miiton. 
2.  To  examine  and  pass  sentence  on;  to  try. 

God  shall /jufpir  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

Ecd.  iii.  17. 
8.  To  arrogate  Judicial  authority  over;  to 
assume  the  ri^t  to  pass  Judgment  upon; 
to  pass  severe  sentence  upon;  to  be  censo- 
rious towarda 

Judt^not.  thatyebenotyWi^aA      Mat  vU.  t. 

4  To  esteem;  to  think;  to  reckon. 

If  ye  have  >M4r*'>»«  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord. 

Acts  xvL  15. 

Judgft-adTOOate  0aJ*«Mi'v6-kitX  n.  See  ad- 

VOCATl. 

Judgemant  {^v^Ymemt),  n.    Same  as  Jxidg- 

meni, 
Judger  (JuJ'ArX  il     One  who  Judges  or 

passes  sentence. 

Judgeiblp  OttJ'shipX  n.     The  ottce  of  a 
Judge. 
Judglsaly  Qujlng-ll),  ado.    In  the  manner 

of  iTjuage;  Judiciously. 

He  declares  that  this  work  neither  hb  own  minis- 
ters nor  any  ebe  can  discerningly  enough  at  fudg' 
infty  perform.  MiaoM. 

Judmant  (JuJ^entX  n.  [Fr.  jugement] 
L  The  act  of  Judging:  (a)  the  act  or  process 
of  the  mind,  in  comparing  its  ideas,  to 


find  their  agreement  or  disagreement  and 
to  ascertain  truth ;  (6)  the  process  of  exam- 
ining fects  and  arguments  to  ascertain  pro- 
priety and  Justice ;  (c)  the  process  of  exam- 
ining the  relations  between  one  proi>osition 
and  another ;  (d)  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  passing  of  sentence.  '  A  Daniel 
come  to  iudgmenL  Shak.  —2.  The  act  or 
faculty  of  Ju^ng  truly,  wisely,  or  skllfnllr. 
good  sense;  dlscemment;  understanding. 

You  have  good  Judgmtnt  in  horsemanship.  Shak. 
8.  The  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  man  is 
enabled  to  compare  ideas  and  ascertain  the 
relations  of  terms  and  propositions:  in  logic, 
the  second  of  the  three  logical  operations 
of  the  mind.  It  consists  in  comparing  toge- 
ther two  of  the  simple  notions  which  are  we 
subjects  of  simple  apprehension,  and  pro- 
nouncing that  they  agree  or  disafi^-ee  with 
each  other.  Hence  Judgment  is  either  af- 
firmative or  negative,  and  the  subjects  of 
judgment  are  propositions  which  are  ex- 
pressions of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  one  term  with  another— 4.  A  determina- 
tion of  the  mind,  formed  from  comparing 
the  relations  of  ideas,  or  the  comiuinson  of 
facts  and  arguments;  as.  in  the  formation  of 
ovajudgmenU  we  should  be  careful  to  weigh 
and  compare  all  the  facts  connected  with 
the  subject  Specifically,  in  {oj^,  an  afllrma- 
tion  of  some  kind  or  other,  tenow  i$  white, 
man  ii  mortal;  the  contrast  to  judgment  is 
a  mere  notion,  as  white,  mortality.— 6.  In 
law,  the  sentence  or  doom  pronounced  in 
any  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  by  the  Judge 
or  court  by  which  it  is  tried.— 6.  Opinion: 
notion;  maimer  of  thinking  about  some- 
thing. 

She,  in  myjudgwitnt,  was  as  <alr  as  you.    Shak. 

7.  A  calamity  regarded  as  inflicted  by  God 
for  the  punishment  of  sinnen. 

We  cannot  be  Ruiltv  of  greater  unchariubleness. 
than  to  interpret  aJBicnons  as  punishments  andyM^C'- 
mtnts:  it  aggravates  the  evU  to  him  who  suflen, 
when  he  k>oks  upon  himself  as  the  mark  of  divine 
vengeance.  Addis«n. 

8.  In  Scrip,  divine  dispensations  or  govern- 
ment ;  statutes  or  commandmenta  of  Ood. 

How  unsearchable  are  YiMjudgmtHts.    Kom.  xi.  33. 

9.  The  final  trial  of  the  human  race,  when 
Ood  will  decide  the  fate  of  everv  individual, 
and  award  sentence  according  to  justice. 

He  hath  reserved  .  .  .  unto  ^^  Judgmtnt  ot  the 
great  day.  Jude  6. 

One  that  before  the  Judgment  carries  poor  souls 
to  heU.  Shak. 

—Judgment  of  Ood,  a  term  formerly  applied 
to  extraordlnarv  trials  of  secret  crimes,  as 
by  arms  and  single  combat^  by  ordeal,  or 
hot  ploughshares,  Ac,  it  being  imagined 
that  God  would  work  miracles  to  vindicate 
innocence.  —  Stn.  Decision,  verdict,  sen- 
tence, award,  estimate,  notion,  opinion, 
belief,  conclusion,  discrimination,  penetra- 
tion, discernment,  understanding,  sagacity, 
intelligence. 

Judgment-day  CjaJ'ment-d&),  n.  In  theol. 
the  last  day,  or  day  when  final  Judgment 
will  be  pronounced  on  the  subjects  of  God's 
moral  government 

Judgment-delit  (jui'ment-detX  n.  In  law, 
a  debt  secured  to  the  creditor  by  a  Judge's 
order,  and  in  respect  of  which  he  can  at  any 
time  attach  the  debtor's  goods  and  chattels. 
Such  debts  have  the  preference  of  being  psid 
in  full,  as  compared  with  simple  contract 
debts. 

Judgment-liall  ({nj'inent-h»lX  ^  The  hall 
where  courts  are  neld. 

Judgment-Ilka  duJ'ment-UkX  a.  A  term 
applied  to  anytiung  supposed  to  betoken 
divine  Judgment  or  displeasure.    [Scotch.] 

It  would  have  been  a  JudgmtHt-Uke  thing,  had  a 
bairn  of  Doctor  Pringle's  been  sacrificed  to  Moloch. 
like  the  victims  of  prelatic  idolatry.  Gait. 

Judgment-eeat  (Juj'ment-sSt).  n.  The  seat 
or  bench  on  which  Judges  ut  in  court ;  a 
court;  a  tribunal 

We  shall  all  stand  before  Hb/tjHdement'Statot  Christ. 

Rom.  xiv.  10. 

Judloa  (ifl'di-kaX  n.  [2d  sing,  imperat 
mood  of  L  judieo,  to  Judse.]  The  fifth 
Sunday  of  Lent :  so  named  because  in  the 
primitive  church  the  services  of  the  day 
were  besun  with  the  opening  words  of  the 
forty-thml  Psalm:  *Judica  me,  Domine'— 
'Judge  me,  O  Lord.' 

Judicable  Oft'dika-bl).  a.  Capable  of  being 
tried  or  decided. 
Pride  is  soon  discemable,  but  not  a^yJttdicabU. 


JudlcatlTe 

to  Judge. 
judieaHve  faculty.' 


ytf-  Tayior. 

QQ'dik-it-ivX  a     Having  power 
'The  former  is  but  an  act  of  the 


Hammond. 


ch,  eAaln;     dh,  8c.  UkA;     g,  go',     J,>ob;     ft.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sify;     fB,  (Aen;  th,  f/kin;     w,  trig;    wh,  wAig;    xh,  anire.— See  Kar. 


JUDICATORY 

._.  (ja'dik-i-to-ril,  a    tJ^  fudieato- 

,  —im^vcvo.  to  ]aigv,  judex.  judicU,^ 

Judge.]  PurLalnlng  to  tbt  puinf  of  jDdJt- 
tnant :  belonglDg  to  tbe  ■OmlnliUmtlon  of 
Jiutlcs;  dlapentlng  ]u)Uc«, 


JadloktOTym'dlk-t-lo-rtXn.  la  wart  o 
JntUcei  •  MbuniL  —a.  Admlnlitntlon  o 
JiuUce.    'Tbe lupreme court ol jiUtieatoTy. 

Jndtcatnn  Oa'dlk-ttOr).  n.  IFr.l  I.  Tbi 
poxerof  dl>tribiitln<  Juitlca  bj  le«l  trtj 
and  determJTimlEon.     A_^™urt  ol  jvdieatui 

IdMr  Jiutica  between 
CDurtorjuitlceiiludl 
UwIdIdsu,  u  comU 


trUI 


1.  Extent  of  JurltdlctlOD  of  ■  Judge  or 
JndldaKja-di'iluJ),  n.    ILJuduialu 
jMfciuw,  Judgment)    1,  PerUl-' — 
proprlata  to  courta  of  Juatlce  oi 
tbereol;  u.  }udie<al  power,— a  1 

u.  jtuiioiai  proeeedingi  —  3. 
Imni,  tallied  oi  ordured  by.  ■  c< 

wiii-.tjudiciatale.—*.  Inflicted 
or  in  Judgmltlt:  M,  tjudieial  pi 

S.  Bouled  br  lUtll ' 
lUtated  Mit&nllj. 


elng  Judgment!  regimlLng  future  eTenle. 
ABTHOI^I,— 7.1  JuJIcfout 

-judicial  factor.  In  ScoU  lam,  ■  factor  or 

Brtslon  (wmelimei  by  the  ihertaj.  on  ipeulil 
■ppIicRtlDn  bf  petition,  letting  forth  the 
GlTcumiUncei  uhlcli  render  the  appolnt- 
tnent  neeoM»ry,  Such  fecton  »ro  uaunlly 
Hipolnted  In  cuei  where  ■  father  hu  died 
wilhoDt  a  Kttlement.  learlng  hi>  i-hlhlren 
In  pnplllnrliy,  and  alio  where  a  psrly  hai  be- 
come incapable  of  maDiglnghlinwn  alTaln. 

-    ■italtfaraf         "      " 

"ly  aa-di' " 

UDleoueJudMiiiv 

JudldUTijil-dl'ibl-B-Ti),  o.  [Liu<lte(anut, 
from  judicium,  Jui%Dient.1     1.  Percslnlng 


lod^ally  UQ-di'^al-U),  adv.    Id  a  Judicial 
manner:  In  the  lormi  of  lenl  juitlce;  aa,  a 


Bp.   fltjr™, 


nlng  to  the  i 

..    _ 'Judicuxry 

logy.'    Hatmill.    See  JunioiAi.,  S. 
JodldAIT  U<)-dl'ihl-a-rl).  n.    That  branct 

Mii5mdd?^lnat°on of  controTaralM he' 
tween  parties  and  of  criminal  proicculloni 
the  >y»tcm  ol  — "•  - "■  '- 


m 


Jndldaui  ga  di'ih 

from  L  ^ridin'um,  ] 

flood  end  by  the  beat  meani^  well  conil- 
dered :  aald  of  Iblugi »  aL  uothfng  li  more 

judicious  application  of  time,  unleaa  it  may 
be  a  jadieuna  eipendlture  of  money.— 
£.  Acting  according  to  lound  Judgment; 
poiaeuing  lound  Judgment;  dvcoted  by 
reaaon  and  wlidom:  uldol  pennni;  aa,  a 
judiciout  masiatrate ;  a^witcwuf  blitorian. 
■.t  Beliting  to  a  court  or  the  admlulatn- 
Uoa  of  luiSca;  Judicial 

Sm.  Prudent,  rational,  wlae.  dlacreet.  In- 
lailleent,  •fcilfDi.  diacemlng.  lagacloui. 
Jlldlelinulf  Ol-dl-ibu^  ado,     InaJadJ- 


^ssssass 

JnCCJug),".  [Origin danbtfuL  Perhapiianw 
word  u  O.  E.  jui,  a  Jog.     Wedgwood  wltli 
blllly  addocei  anoDier  orlsin. 
Judge,  an  old  familiar  form  of 
>V>  the  name  t-^g  Joculari^ 


ml    , 
a  to  Uie  leuei,  Uke'j 


ck-faek.] 


and  geDcrally  proTidHl  wHb  a  handle  or 
ear,  UMd  for  holding  and  eonreylng  Uqucn; 

£.  Apriaon;  a  Jad:  Dfteo'written  jiona-Juf! 
Gay.    [Low.] 

JTlK  tl°tO-  'i-  Pret  &  pp.  fugged;  ppr.  jug- 
Batg-  To  put  In  a  Jog:  id)  to  cook  by  put- 
ting Into  a  Juif,  and  tnli  Into  boiling  vatv. 
to  stew  Ina  Jugging  can;  ta.juggcd  Ian. 

JnCOog)."-  The  KUnd  fancied  to reeembia 


Jtt«  Oug),  t.i  [ProbablT  another  form  of 
JiJec,  and  perhapi  alUed  to  JceL  hULtn,  to 
none  orchertih.l  To  neitle  together;  to 
collect  In  a  covey  like  partridgca:  mroeUmea 
uied  11  traniltlre  with  reflexive  pronoun. 

Jnm  (Jfl'ga).  n  III    See  Juoux. 

JngKl  CJi'gall,  a.  [L  fugaiii,  pertainine  to  a 
joke,  mathmonUil.  from  L  jugum.  a  yoke.} 
l.f  Kelatlng  to  a  yoke  or  to  marriage. — 
«.  FeiUinlng  to  or  adjoining  tbe  cbeak' 
bone;  lygomatic;  u,  the .fuiral  region. 

JlWttaiUu-ga'ta),n.pf.  (L^connecled(headlX 

bead!  repreicnted  upon  a  medal  aide  by 

JnnU  Ou'fit),  n.    [L  jumn,  a  yok 
boj.  coupled  ii>gethEr.  aathopidtaof 


IB  pidt*  of  leaflata 

JiWtt«d  Ufl'git-edX  n.    Coupled  toeether, 
JUSB,!  n.     A  Judge.     C?Uu«r. 

Jumisant,  JnKnnutnt  (Joc'gAMiti), ». 

1.  Tbe  popular  Torm  of  Jagaikndtha,  the 
tamoui  Hindu  idoL     Bee  JAOAnniTHiL- 

and  thelife,  to  which  one  eltbw  deiotei 
hlmaeU  or  U>  blindly  or  rulhluily  lacrlBced. 


7«n^-.i 


_  A  blind  or  rathleai  lacrlOce. 
JnKSlB  (Jugl),  ti.  pret  &  pp.  juggltd;  ppr. 
juggling.  [O,  Fr  jogier,  Fr  jonflter  It.  gijt- 
alare,  from  L  joeulor.lo  Jeit  or  Joke,  from 


To  play  trlcki  by  ilelght 
and  make  iport  by  tricka. 

Leauowofcxtreordinaiypowen; 

— !.  To  practtaa  artlSc*  ur  Impoa- 


BtU.™j»./r/.-r6en. 
JWtl«  (jugl).  Bt. 


To  deceive  by  trick  a 
nrFruccihoddyvr" 
A  trick  by  legerdemab 


extraordinary  dexterity-  'Ai  aimbie  jug- 
alcT,  (bat  deceive  tbe  eye.'  Shot,  (j)  A 
cheat;  a  deceiver;  a  tricklih  feUow. 

Jll«CleT«u  (Jugl*r.«),  n.     A  female  who 

jraclijei  Jiigglerr.     T.  WaTlm. 
JiiCTlWTUugiet-D.n-    The  art  or  perfom- 

ancca  of  a  Juggler ;  legerdemain;  trickery; 

Imposture;  deception. 
JnnlUWlrtiugllna-U),  ode     InaJugtUng 

JiirliniMirnw  (Jug  1an-dt'>«-«),  n.  pi  The 
wSont  irlbe.anat  order  of  eiogenoui  planta. 
cliiefly  toond  iD  North  America.     They  an 


utof  Jupiter:  a 


qoaUttet.  It  aboimd*  lb  a  Und  o(  oil  oT  a 
lery  drriiia  naCore.  J.  eimma,  the  bulica-- 
nutot  North  America,  la  lateemsd  aothel- 
mlntlc  and  caUiartio.  Tbe  Unber  of  all 
the  apeciea  ta  valuable  for  cablaet-iiiak«ra' 
work  and  timilar  poipoMa.  HtckorTr  >  voT 
elaaUe  and  ton^  kjad  of  Umber,  la  tba 
wood  of  CbrM  aOn.     aee  Hickoit. 

i(Ja(^Di).».     lU.aalf  Jo*ii0l«M. 

"-' Ued  became  the  walDot 

Jupiter.]  A  iefiii*  of 
ui«,  uia  wamaia.  Sea  JfaLlKDACKA  and 
Wjujrvi. 
Jocular  (}D'g«-Ur),  a.  IFt.  jivtaain,  I. 
jwulum,  the  collar-bona,  the  hollow  put 
of^ttae  neck  above  the  eoUar-boDa.  from  j^. 
Imt  ol^rwo,  to  join.]  Inanat.  partaininc 
to  the  neck  or  throat  —Jvmlor  win,  ooa 
of  tbe  laiRe  tranki  by  wbleh  the  greater 
^j^j..  ... .. 

bead. 

heart  iiMtntniiToonMeoauio.ancxiar- 

ual  or  inperfldal,  and  an  Interoal  or  daapat. 
Jsnilar  UB'gfl'ltrV  o,     L  A  ingalar  Tata. 

Sea  the  adjectln-t.  In  (A  a  Bumbar  ot 

(he  Linuean  order  Jnniarea. 
JnsalUMChi-gO-li'rA."' P'-  AMeUoBor 


which  li,  that  the  1 


»oi^- 


Dtral  flni  an  placed  ao- 
.  BeeUALxcoPTUTaiL 
JlinUte  (Jlfga-U't).  >.t.  nret.  *  puiwit- 
liOed;  ppr.  hifufatuv  |L  ^ugtile,  jugii^. 
(um, to  cut  tbe  throat,  to  kill.  fram>v*^M. 
SeeJiiauUK.a.1  ToIilUbveBtUngib*Jiv>- 
larvein;  to  deitroy.  Dr.J.Bigtteit.  lura.I 
JiwalatarUfi'gO-IU4r).n.  Aea(-(bioU« 
murderer.    [Bare.] 

JvnmCja'guDi).!!.  pi.  JaatOiraX   [I.,  a 

yoke,  a  pair  of  anything.  arUga.]  Intel  iBt 
of  the  eletatsd  portioni  by  wUcb  tbe  carpeto 
ol  mabeUlteroaa  planta  art  traTanad. 
JulMUaaX  n.  [O  £>>«.  Fr  Ju;  L/u.  bcMb, 
aoap.  Juice.  Camp.  Skr.  vMa,  broth  ]  Tbi 
lap;  the  watery  part  of  vecetable^  aapedally 
offnJti;  also,  tbe  Buld  part  of  animal  lab- 
itancea  -The^icaof  Kgypt'agrapa.'  SImt. 


Jvloe  (taa),   ».  L     To  molaten  or  provMa 

wlthlulce.     'Dry  meat..  .  DotiiiiHtf  wttb 

blooi'     FtiOtT 
Jnlodnl  (JOi'ful).  n.     Foil  of  or  aboondli« 

iDjulce.   'Tbeysoyvle^lUwanL'  itrwitMi. 
Jnloalaw  (JUileB),  a      DeMltat«  of  Joko; 

dry;  without  molitnn. 
Jnldsan  Mfls'l-nea).  H.    The  atate  of  bdw 

lulcyorofaboundiiig  with  Juice.  BQCculeBaa 

JlllqrUail),a.  Abounding  with  I  nice;  moist; 
aacculent.   '  Each  plant  and  jneiit  goanL' 


Jujube,  tiom  L.  tirgpkmi 


Jgjibc  (Z>Q/aw  Hfta 

r.  riiuf,  th*  Jn]nbfrtre«  |    . 
ime  «  Zixyphua,  a  gaiiDa  < 

■     ~"  Tlwfral 


Tbapcvakr 
tapabva^ 


pine,  pin;      ndte,  not.  move;       tiibe,  tub,  h 
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JtTKS-BXRBT 


FMemblManumphim.  The  fruit  of  j^icy- 
nkiM  v%tlaarit  and  Z.  jujuba,  nattvet  of  tne 
last  Inoias.  wat  fonnarlj  lued  in  pectoral 
decocttona,  bat  it  la  now  in  little  repatatton. 
1  A  confection  made  of  gum-arabic  or  gela> 
tine,  aweetened  and  flavoured  lo  aa  to  re- 
semble tlie  jubttbe  fnli 

Join  t  (Jilk).  V.  i  (Oomp.  jug.  to  neatle,  and 
¥t.  jueker,  to  rooat,  to  perch,  the  Walloon 
form  of  which  iajoukl  Neither  Uttr^  nor 
Brachet  tuggeate  any  etymology  for  jttektr. } 
To  perch,  at  birda  da 

lll]n(J<^l(X  '-^  |8amewordas8c/pMJt(whloh 
■eeXl    To  bend  or  Jerk,  at  the  head. 

Two  tMM  travcIM;  Um om  Udea  with oati.  the 
other  with  mooejr:  themoacy-nierchMitwasto  proud 
of  hi*  tnut  that  be  weM/Mtov  ^nd  toMingof  his 
head.  L'Bitrmngt. 

Jlllflp  0<^'1«PX  "-  [Pr.  j/uUp,  Ar.  juMb,  from 
Per.  gulAb,  roae-water.]  1.  A  tweet  drink; 
a  demtilcent,  addulooi^  or  muctlaginoat 
mixture. 

Here  ■oawthhig  Mfll  like  Edco  looks: 

Honey  In  woom,JuIeJU  in  brooks.    H.  ymmghau. 

Speclflcally— 2.  In  phar.  a  medicine  oom- 
poaed  of  tome  proper  liquor  and  a  tirup  of 
tngar.  of  extemporaneout  preparation,  lenr- 
Ing  at  a  Tehicle  to  other  forma  of  medicine. 
Sw  A  United  Statea  drink  oompoaed  of  tplrit- 
uona  liauor,  as  brandy  or  whisky,  sugar, 
pounded  ice,  and  a  seaaralng  of  mint  CsBed 
aUo  MifU-JuUp. 

Julian  (Jull-anX  a.  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
rived from  Juliut  Cmux.— Julian  caiendar, 
the  calendar  at  adjutted  bjr  Juliut  Cntar, 
in  which  the  year  wat  made  to  oontltt  of 
866  days  6  houra.  Instead  of  366  days.— 
Julian  epoek,  the  epoch  of  the  commence- 
ment of  ihe  Julian  calendar,  which  began 
In  the  forty-sixth  year  before  Christ— t/i«- 
Uan  period,  a  period  consisting  of  7060  Ju- 
lian years.  The  number  7960  u  formed  by 
the  continual  multiplication  of  the  three 
numbers  88, 10,  and  15 :  that  la,  of  the  cycle 
of  the  sun,  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  and  the 
indlction.  The  first  year  of  the  Christian 
era  had  10  for  Its  number  In  the  cycle  of 
the  sun.  S  in  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  and 
4  in  the  indlction.  Now.  the  only  number 
less  than  7960  which,  on  being  divided  suo- 
oeasively  by  88,  10^  and  15.  leavea  the  re- 
nectlve  remainders  10,  2.  and  4.  Is  4714 
Hence  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era 
corresponded  with  the  year  4714  of  the 
Julian  period.  —  Julian  year,  tiie  year  of 
866  days  6  hours,  adopted  in  the  JuUan 
calendar,  and  which  remained  in  use  until 
superseded  by  the  Gregorian  year,  as  estab- 
lished in  the  reformed  or  Oregorlan  calen- 
dar. 

JuUanlgt  (Ifill-anlstX  n.  Beetu.  one  of  a 
section  of  the  early  Coptic  Church,  who  held 
the  Saviour's  body  to  be  incorruptible:  so 
called  from  Julian  of  Hallcamasans»  their 
leaden  opposed  to  Severian, 
JnlSds  (Jfi'U-dfi),  n.  pL  Same  aa  luHdm 
(which  see). 

JtQtfbrm  (jfill-formX  a.  In  6ol  formed  like 
a  lulas.  amentum,  or  catkin. 
Jullg  (JfilisX  n.  A  genus  of  acanthopteryglan 
fishes,  belonging  to  the  temily  CTclolabrTdai 
Several  q>eclea  are  found  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  as  well  aa  In  the  tropica;  they 
are  small  fishes,  with  brilliant  ooloura,  and 
have  the  head  void  of  scaler  One  species, 
the  rainbow  •  wrasse  (J.  mediterransa  or 
vttlgarit),  has  been  taken  on  the  Cornwall 
coast  Its  colours  are  particularly  brilliant, 
the  back  sreenlsh-blue,  the  belly  silver  with 
lilac  bands,  and  a  beautiful  play  of  rainbow 
colours  on  the  head. 

Jnlm  (jil'lttsX  n.    Same  as  Iul%u  (which 
seeX 

July  QH-VPX  n.  The  seventh  month  of  the 
year,  during  which  the  sun  enters  the  sign 
Leo:  so  called  from  JuUue,  the  surname  of 
Caius  Casar,  who  was  bom  in  this  month. 
Before  that  time,  this  month  was  called 
(hUntilit.  or  the  fifth  month,  according  to 
the  old  Roman  calendar,  in  which  March 
was  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
Jnly.flowar  (jfiU'flou-^rX  n.  Same  aa  GWy- 
JUfteer.    Drayton, 

Jumart  (jfi'mArtX  n.    (Ft.]    The  suppoeed 
offspring  of  a  bull  and  a  mare.    '  Mules  and 
Jumartt.'    Locke. 

iwaoXiib  Oum'blX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  jumbled; 
ppr  jumbUtkg.  TO.  ^jombr*,jumbre,jumpref 
to  agitate,  to  shake  together;  aUn  to  ju^, 
and  to  Dan.  iptmpe,  to  Jolt]  To  mix  in 
a  confused  mass:  to  put  or  throw  together 
r:  often  tor' 


The  revie  wtr  JumMfs  up  his  crotchets  with  specn- 
lations  on  'the  stake  in  the  country*  argument 

Smt.Rt9. 

JtunUeGum'blXeX  To  meet,  mix,  or  unite 
in  a  confused  manner. 

They  will  all  meet  and>MiiiMr  together  into  a  per- 
fect harmony.  SwQt, 

Jumble  O'un'blX  n.  L  Confused  mixture, 
mass,  or  collection  without  order;  disorder; 
confusion. 

What /wmMt  here  b  made  of  eccledastical  rerea- 
ties,  as  if  they  were  all  alienated  with  cqoal  Justice. 

SwiA. 
8.   In  eatsfeeiianery,  a  cake  composed  of 
flour,  sugar,  butter,  and  eggs,  flavoured 
with  lemon-peel  or  sweet  almonda 

JumUtllieilt  (iuma)l-mentX  n.  The  act  of 
jumbling  together  or  state  of  being  Jumbled 
together;  confused  mixture.    Haneoek. 

Jumbler  Qum^bMrX  n.  One  who  Jumbles 
or  mixes  thinn  in  confusion. 

JtuntdlDfly  uum'bllng-lIX  adv.  In  a  Jum- 
bling or  confused  manner. 

Junentt  (Jfi'ment).  n.  [Fr.,  fhnn  L.  ju- 
mentum,  a  beast  m  burden.]  A  beast  of 
burden;  a  beast  in  aeneraL     'Fitter  for 

Jumenta  than  men  to  feed  on.'    Burton. 

Jump  (jumpX  v.  i  [Akin  Dan.  gumpe,  Prov. 
O.  gumpen,  to  Jolt  or  Jump ;  IceL  goppa,  to 
Jump  or  skip ;  £.  jumble  seems  a  kind  of 
dim.  1  1.  To  throw  one's  self  in  any  direction 
by  lilting  the  feet  wholly  from  the  ground 
and  again  alighting  upon  them ;  to  leap;  to 
spring ;  to  bound. 

Not  the  worst  of  the  three  botyMi*^  twelve  foot 
andahalfby  thesquier.  SAaJb, 

8.  To  be  agitated  or  shaken;  to  Jolt 

The  noise  of  the  rattlfatf  of  the  wheels,  and  of  the 
prandng  horses,  and  otwjum/ing  chariots. 

Nah.  iU.  ». 
8.  To  go  along:  to  agree;  to  tally;  to  coin- 
cide: generally  followed  by  witk. 

In  some  tort  lijumtpt  with  my  humour.    Skak. 

—To  jump  at,  to  embrace  or  accept  with 
eagerness;  to  catch  at;  as,  I  made  nlm  an 
offer,  and  he  jumped  at  it  [Colloq. ) 
Jump  CJompX  v.t  1.  To  pass  by  a  leap;  to  pass 
over  eagerly  or  hastily;  to  skip  over;  to 
leap;  as.  to  jump  a  stream— 8.  f  To  put  to 
stake:  tohaxard. 

To  jMtmp  a  body  with  a  dangeroos  physic 
That's  sure  of  death  without  K.  ShaM. 

8.  In  tmiUi  work,  to  Join  by  a  butt-weld.— 
To  jump  a  claim,  in  the  United  States  and 
Australm.  to  endeavour  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  claim  or  land  which  has  been  tak«i 
up  and  occupied  by  a  settler  or  squatter  in 
a  new  country,  the  first  occupant,  by  squat- 
ter law  and  custom,  being  entitled  to  the 
first  claim  on  the  land. 
Jump  (JumpX  ^  I- 1^  *ci  of  Jumping;  a 
leap;  a  spring;  a  bound.— 8.  A  risk;  a  ven- 
ture; a  hasard. 

Our  fortune  lies  upon  this /win/.  SAol. 

Z.  In  geoi  a  dislocation  In  a  stratum ;  a 
fault— 4.  In  arek.  an  abrupt  rise  in  a  level 
course  of  brickwork  or  masonry  to  accom- 
modate the  work  to  the  inequality  of  the 
ground.  —From  the  jump,  from  the  start  or 
beginning. 
Jtunpt  QumpX  f^de.    Exactly;  nicely. 

Thus  twice  before.  exAJump  at  thb  dead  hour. 
With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch. 

Skmh. 

Junpt  (J<»°P)i  <*•  Neat;  close;  exact;  nicely 
fitting.    *./tinipname&'    B.  Joneon. 

Jump  (JumpX  n.  [Fr.  jupe,  a  long  petti- 
coat or  skirt;  It  giubba,  from  ki.jubbah, 
a  kind  of  outer  garment]  1.  A  Jacket  or 
loose  coat  reaching  to  the  thighs^  buttoned 
down  before,  open  or  slit  up  half  way  be- 
hind, with  sleeves  to  the  wrist —8.  pi.  A  sort 
of  boddice  used  Instead  of  stays. 

Bless  me,  Mr.  Carmine,  don't  mind  my  shape  this 
bout,  for  I'm  only  in>irw^x.  F»ct 

Jum] 

me 


^»t)ee. 


without  order: 


One 


followed  by  togetKer  or 


may  chtem  how  apt  that  is  to^tm*^  tugtdUr 
of  Scripture.  L0ci«. 


ap-OOUPlillgdump'ku-pl-lngXn.    In 

dl  see  THiMBLi-couPLnfO. 
Jumper  (Jump'drX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  iumpa,  (a)  A  long  iron  chisel  pointed 
with  steel  used  oy  masons  and  miners  for 
boring  holes  In  stones  and  rocks,  as  in  cases 
when  they  are  to  be  split  or  blasted  by  an 
explosive.  It  receives  its  name  from  Ita 
motion  when  used,  (ft)  A  maggot  or  larva 
of  the  cheese-fly  or  PiophUa  easei.  See 
CHBKK-PLT.  (e)  (hie  of  a  sect  of  fanatics 
among  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  and  others 
in  Wales,  from  their  violent  agitations  and 
motions  during  the  time  of  divine  worship. 
(<f)  In  the  United  States,  a  rude  kind  of 
slei^ :  usually,  a  simple  box  on  runners, 
especially  on  runners  which  are  parts  of  the 
polea  forming  the  thills,  and  the  middle 
portions  of  which  are  made  thinner  so  as 


to  bend.    («)  One  who  Jumps  a  claim. 

Eed  States  and  Australia.  1    (/)  [Comp. 
,  a  Jacket]  A  fur  under- Jacket  Kane. 
Inff-dMrOtunp'Ing-dfoX'^-  The  black- 
tailed  deer  (Ortnit  Lewiiii),  fonnd  in  the 
United  States  to  the  west  of  the  Missls- 
sippL 
Jnmpliic-lULre  Oanp'lng->^)>  il    See  Hb- 

LAMTS. 

Jtunplxig-r&i  (Jump'ing-ratX  n.     See  Hi- 

LAMTS. 

Jump-Mat  (ivmp*§Ai).  n.  A  carriase-seat 
so  constructed  that  it  can  be  used  as  a 
single  or  double  seat;  a  carriage  having  a 
movable  seat 

Jump-wald  (JumpVeldX  n.  A  butt  weld 
(which  seeX 

Jimcaoe«  (Jung-kA's6-«X  ^  P^  The  rush 
order,  a  small  natural  order  of  endogenous 
planta,  so  named  from  the  typical  genus 
Juneue.  It  Is  principally  composed  of  ob- 
scure herbaceous  plants  with  brown  or  green 
eumaceous  hexandrous  flowers,  the  per- 
nth  being  In  two  series,  as  In  LiUacec.  out 
calyclne  instead  of  petaloid.  The  embryo 
is  in  most  Juncacese  small  and  erect  from 
the  base  of  the  seed,  while  In  Llliaceie  it  is 
very  variously  placed  with  r^^ard  to  the 
hilum.  rarely  absolute] v  basal  The  order 
forms  one  of  the  transitions  from  complete 
endogens  to  the  imperfect  glumaceous  form 
of  that  class.  The  plants  of  this  order  are 
chiefly  found  In  the  temperate  or  colder 
parts  of  the  world.  They  are  stemless  herbs, 
or  possess  a  slender,  rarely  stout,  stem,  the 
leaves  being  narrow  wiui  striate  nervea 
They  are  often  planted  to  strengthen  sea 
and  river  walls  and  embankments.  Some 
of  them,  as  the  common  rush,  are  employed 
for  making  mate,  chair  -  bottoms,  and 
brooma  The  pith  of  several  species  u  used 
for  lamp  and  candle  wicks. 

Jimcaceonfl  Oang-k&'shus),  a.  In  bot  per- 
taining to  or  resemblins  the  Juncacen,  or 
those  plants  of  which  the  nish  is  the  type; 

Juncous. 

JnncaglliaOMB  (Junff-ka-Jin-&'sM),  n.pL 
The  arrow-grass  order,  a  small  and  unim- 
portant natural  order  of  endogenous  planta, 
with  small,  usually  greenish,  hermaphrodite 
or  dioecious  flowers  In  spikes  or  racemes, 
and  narrow  sheathing  radical  leaves.  Inhab- 
iting marshy  places  in  temperate  or  cold  re- 
gions. The  genera  Triglochin  and  Scheuch- 
zeria  are  represented  In  Britain. 

Jimcatet  gunglcitX  n.  The  original  form 
of  Junket  (which  seeX 

Jimolte(Jun'sItX  n.  [L-  juneue,  a  rush.]  In 
geoL  a  smated,  mored,  and  tapering  rush- 
like  fragment  of  a  leaf  occurring  In  the  De- 
vonian formation. 

Jonocrai  (Junglcus).  a.  (L.  juncoeue,  from 
juneue,  a  rush.]  Full  of  rushes;  resembling 
rushes;  Juncaceous.    [Rare.] 

Jonotlon  (Jungk'shonX  n.  [From  L.  ,^t«ne- 
tio,  from  jimgo.  See  JoiK.]  1.  The  act  or 
operation  of  Joining:  the  state  of  being 
ioined;  union;  coalition;  combination;  as, 
thejunction  of  two  armies  or  detachments. 
8.  T!ae  place  or  point  of  union;  Joint;  Junc- 
ture: speclflcally,  the  place  where  two  or 
more  nulways  meet ;  as,  Camden  Junction. 

Jimotnre  (Jungk'tfirX  n.  [L.  junetura,  from 
jungo,  to  Join.  Lt  A  Joining;  union;  amity. 
'The  juncfvrs  of  hearts.'  Eikon  Baeilike. 
8.  The  line  or  point  at  which  two  bodies  are 
Joined;  a  seam;  a  Joint  or  articulation.— 
&  A  point  of  time;  particularly,  a  point  ren- 
dered critical  or  important  by  a  concur- 
rence of  drcumstancea 

In  such  a  Juneturt  what  can  the  roost  plausible 
and  refined  pnilosophy  do?  BtrMty. 

Jxmoni  (JunglrasX  n.  A  large  and  widely 
distributed  senus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the 
nat  order  Juncaceie  (which  see)  or  rush 
tribe.  Thev  have  a  rigid  habit,  and  small 
greenish  orbrown  flowers,  arranged  In  heads 
or  panidea  They  inhabit  bogs  and  wet 
places,  abounding  In  the  temperate  and 
arctic  zonea  The  stems  of  several  species 
are  made  Into  mats,  and  the  pith  is  used  for 
lamp  and  candle  wicks. 

Jnndie.  v.t  or  l  To  Jog  with  the  elbow; 
to  Jostle.    [Scotch.] 

June  (JfinX  n.  (L  Junim,  perhaps  after  L. 
Juniue  Brutus,  who  abolished  regal  power 
at  Bome.  or  from  some  other  member  of 
this  family;  In  any  case  from  same  root  as 
junior,  L.  juvenie,  a  youth;  £.  young,]  The 
sixth  month  of  the  year,  when  the  sun  enters 
the  sign  of  Cancer. 

Jii]|0atl]UC(jan'at-ingX  n.    A  kind  of  early 
'    i^ple.  said  to  ripen  in  June;  a  Jenneting. 
'  Jime-Mrry  (Jfinl>e-ri),  n.    [rrom  the  fruit 


ch,  eftain;     di,  So.  locA;     g,^;     j.job;     ft,  FT.  ton;     ng,  sln^;     TH.  (Aen;  th,  (Mn;     w.  trig;    wh,  toAlg;    sh,  axure.— See  KIT. 


u.|  TliB  ■nrlce-btity  (wUch 

B  (Jnns-rtr-iBUi'Bi-i"- 

nonrollBa 

lui.  who  died  in  udo.!  a 
groDp  of  crrplogun,  ckMBl)'  raMmbUna 
inoiHB,  niuslfji  ngorded  m  ■  inb-onlir  d 
BtpkUcs.  but  uflwUiiMa  damei  u  k  Mpk- 
nte  natnnil  order.  Ther  an  dlitlngglilwd 
by  (he  eoUUiT  eapiulBi  whioh  tor  tne  mint 
part  ipllt  Into  a  deflnlle  numbsr  of  nlTea. 
and  an  Oiled  wtth  a  nuH  ot  eplnl  slatsn 
and  iporea.  Uoit  of  Uiem  ban  dittlDCt 
learet.  The  epeclea  Inhabit  the  tninlu  ot 
tna  or  damp  urtb.  In  cool  moiit  cllmiMa. 
Jnngla  (jDOrKl),  *.  [Biai,  jongai  deaert, 
tonat.  Jungle.]  Properlj'  an  Indian  term 
appUsd  lo  a  deaert  and  uDCUltlTated  ngion 
wbetlier  eaiervd  with  wood  and  denaa 
Tegetatlon  or  not ;  a  apanel  j  luhablt«d  re- 
gion ;  In  EnEllah  generall]'  upUed  to  land 
CDTared  wl&  roreit-treo,  Uiick,  Impene- 
trable bmibwood,  or  anrcoane,  rank,  vege- 


Jimti^tfnx  (]ung'st-te-T«i),  n.    a  dl 
-iretalenl   in  the  Eaat   India  --' 

itaces.    The  nmlBloiu  occur  otualljlntbe 


tropica]  regloofl,  a  aerare  vaiietj  of  remit- 
lant  fevei  It  la  charaDtariied  by  the  ra- 
curreace  of  paroxyami  and  of  cold  and  hot 
ataces.    The  nmlailoiu  occur  otualljlntbe 

the  fayer  bahig  moat  tlricallj  developed  at 
Diliht.    (MleSttaoaat/rtrr. 

JlUlgl»-&Wl  Ouus'El-foul),  n.  Anameglren 
to  two  bird*,  Uie  one  a  native  of  AuatraUa. 
the  other  of  India  The  lungle-fowl  of  Aua- 
tntia  la  Mcaapediat  lumului.  (See  Msqa. 
)    -fbel "  ■' 


Sonnerofii.  the  Ant 


I  Junale-fowl  ia  OaUv 

uauiia  anovn  in  iiawllOfttaM  tonaturaUata 
It  la  abundant  In  the  higher  vooded  dla- 
trlcte  of  India,  ie  about  pqual  in  eiie  b>  an 

■nd  gnueful  in  Its  fatrn:  the  comb  at  the 

coloun  are  rich  and  bes^ul;  the  hackle 
tealhera  are  omamented  by  flat  horn;  platee 
of  a  golden  orange. 
Jnnilr  (Juag'gU).  a.    Ot  the  nature  of  a 

irlS  Ju'nglea 
Jnncly-gan  (Jnng'gli^on),  n.     Ba>  lyIAe^ 

■nu,  a  apeclee  of  oi  Inhabiting  Sylhat  and 
other  mountainoui  parte  of  the  north-eait 
of  India.     It  ia  nearly  allied  to  the  gayal 


IT  (ffl'nl 


[L,  I 


_«.)!.  You 
I  applied  b 


tlnguleh  (ha 

Ing  the  eame  uwue  m  imn  luuii  ur  winu, 
and  oppoaed  to  ttnior;  aa.  John  Smith, 
^nior.— £.  Loner  or  younger  In  ttandlng, 
aa  Id  a  proleaalon,  aapeclallT  the  bar;  aa, 
a  junior  coimial ;  a  Junior  partner  In  a  com- 

Juilor  (]a'nl-«r),  n.  I.  A  panon  yonnger 
than  another.  '  The  fooli,  my  jtmimi  by  a 
year.'    ait\fl  —i.  One  of  ihorter  or  Inferior 

ii  caUed  hl>  Kniar;  ipecUlcally,  atid  of 


JuiloTl^  (Itt-nl-or'l-tl}.  n.     The  atate  of 

JtmlonUv  Ua-nl-Ar-atatp),  n.  Stale  of  being 
Inn  lor;  )unlortI/. 

nnlVU  (it'al-ttt),  n.  [L.  junipenu;  7r. 
fftHitvn.]  The  name  of  the  hardy  eEctgenone 
erersreen  treea  and  ihmbi  of  the  ganui 
Jnnlperut,  chiefly  nativea  of  the  DOrtbem 
paHa  ol  the  world.  Tbay  helung  to  the 
nat.  order  Conilane  and  (he  group  Oym- 
DoapermeB,  of   the   >ub-c1aa>   Munochla- 


ana,  and  J.  bermudiana.     J,  communn,  or 

wild  In  all  the  northern  parU  of  Rurope. 
and  abundant  In  (he  mounUlae  of  Walei. 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  on  low  gronnd 


a;  the  wood  of  (he  latter  la 
mncn  nien  nj  cahlnet-makara,  and  In  the 
manufacture  of  penoila. 
Jni)Ip«r-rMln  (ja'nl-pfr-re-dn),  n.     San- 

JoltlE  Uongk),  n.  [Fr.  foae,  L  ^neut,  a  bnl- 
nuh,  of  whlcli  Topee  were  made  In  early 
Bgea)  1.  Pleca  of  old  cable  or  old  cordage 
uied  for  naUng  polota.  gaaketa.  mala,  Ac, 
and  when  unti^alcd  and  picked  to  piecea. 
fomlog  oakam  for  filling  (be  aeama  of ddpa. 
2.  Salt  beef  auppUed  to  Teaeta  for  long  toj- 
agel:  eo  called  from  itareaemhllng old  ropea' 
enda  In  hardneia  and  toughneaa. 

Tht  purtcr'ijirtii  hail  bcroDiv  lai^h.     IHiinu. 

Junk  (Jnngk),  n.  IFr.  jonjut,  Sp.  and  Pg. 
junce,  aald  to  be  from  Cnlneae  eAou^n,  a 
veaBel-  J  A  flat-bottomed  ship  uaed  In  China 
and  Japan,  often  of  large  dimenainna.  It 
hai  a  high  forecaatle  and  poop  and  ordi- 
naril}  three  raaata  of  conilderable  height, 
each  meat  being  in  one  piece. 


A  thick  piece;  a  ch 

Jnak-boWajJungk-bot-IXn.  Athlekamng 
bottle,  uanally  made  of  atont  green  glaaa 

Junker  (JoDgrCr).  n.  [O,,  yoong  noble] 
A  young  Oerman  noble  or  aqnlrei  apecill- 
cally,  a  member  of  the  arlalocratic  Duty  hi 
Praiaia  which  came  into  power  nnder  0(ho 


JunkarlM  U^ngter-U),  n.    A  cryatallluvl 
protocarbonate  of  Iron;  apathic  Iron  ore. 
Junket  (jmg'ket),  n.     [Formerly  written 

'bronght  to  market  In  freeh  nuhea.  from  L 
^untuj,  a  ruih ;  O  Fr.  jaraadt,  a  delicacy 

iweetmeat;  curdamliedwithcream.iweet- 
ened  and  OaTourtd;  hence,  any  kind  ot 


File.  Hr.  fat,  f»ll; 


A  teaat;agB7antertalsnwnlolao]rki 
D*.  piDi      nMe.  not.  mOrai       Mb*,  tab,  bi 


Gc«|e.tiU4  oeibavtfF  id  h  ae«>a^QV> 


JWlketlllf(Jung^t-lngV  n.  A  priTate  IcaM 
or  antarlauuDaDt;  ajnnket. 

Al  thOK  a^ajnt^virt  anl  pablc  fMH— Jj 

Jiuik-rlns(|nitgfrtng),n.  lattMom-rraimt. 
a  ring  fltSng  in  a  grooTe  round  a  pluoo  Id 
keep  It  ateam.tiijht.  It  l>  acmed  down 
upon  and  con  Onei  (he  packing  of  theplaleft. 

Jnna  mot\  n.  IL.]  l  The  higheat  mi 
moat  powerful  dlrlnlty  of  the  LallD  noea  In 
ItalT,  next  to  Jupitar,  ot  whom  aba  vaa 


the  alater  and  wtfa,  the  eqnlvalenl  tt 
Greek  Hera.     She  waa  thaqneanotlua.e 
wonhippad  in  Italy  at  an  eaa^^ietli>d-  81 


»  Juiri 
:  w  lb* 


she  waa  rtgaided  *> 
apeclal  protectrela  of  whatcTer  waa  b._ 
nacted  with  nuuTlac*.  and  lonalaa  tcvm 
Urtta  to  death  had  her  aa  a  tulaLary  giolu 

the  mint,  waiancted  toiler  nnder  the  name 
of  Juno  Uonela  on  the  Capltalioe.  — S.  Ib 
oatroii.  one  ot  Ih*  imall  plauela  or  aateraUa 
which  cirsulata  hetwetn  the  ocblli  of  Han 
and  Jupiter,  dlacorered  by  Profeaaor  Hard- 
ing of  OotUnieD  In  1«M 
Jtmta  (Jun'U).  n.  [Sp]  A  meatlngi  a  co^- 
ell;  ipeclUcauy.  a  gnnd  council  id  alau  la 

Junto  (lun'ld),  n.  {Sp.  junlo.  a  meaUna  or 
cDuncil.IramL  junsfuj.joIiMdl    A  eeUtt 

aecret  on  any  aOaIr  ol  goTernnenl:  a  meal- 
ing or  coltectlon  at  man  combined  tor  aaerat 
deUberalian  and  luttlgue  tor  patty  p«r- 
poaea;  a  faction;  a  cabal;  ai,  a  JwnSa  <ri 


The  pufdqavu  of  party  nnt  «pp* 


JliMr(U«,t  JiiSftTtla,t  ■.  JeopudTidB- 
ger.     CAaHear. 

JopkH-Pklm  <)0-pa-t«'pUi).  IL  r^iri 
tdiduHra.  a  palm  which  growa  on  Iba  tVk 
aDuvlal  tide-wadied  toU  en  the  bank!  a« 
the  Lower  Amaun  and  Para  rlran  In  Bn- 
la  It  haa  cylladrtcal  leaf-elalkk  wbk* 
meaann  tram  \%  to  It  feat  In  lonclh,  ^rf 

ai  joi  the  wall!  ot  honaea.  PBikalh 


Jlipa  OAp).  ■>■    Same  aa  Juboil. 

JOpUer  (JO-pl-t^r),  n.  IL,  from  Jaeil  paOr 
—Jnit  tor  SioTU,  from  a  loot  etgally- 
Ing  llgtal,  day.  beaTtaa  (aea  pcmx  »m» 

Cfr.talber.]  I.  ThaiupraaiadaUyaBeBa 
LaUn  ncea  In  Italy,  the  e<i<dtalaM  <i 
the  Greek  Zena.  Be  reedted  from  the  ■«■ 
mana,  wboaa  tslalarT  deity  be  waa.  the  IHaa 
of  OptimtB  Haiimna  {Beat  Crtlwl)      A* 


c  abwa;      f,  Be  Wy 


J  U  PlTKK'ft-BEARD 
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the  deity  presiding  orer  the  tky  he  was 
coniidered  at  the  origiiiator  of  all  atmoa- 
pheilo  changea     He  was  regarded  as  su- 

Sreroe  in  human  affairs;  he  foresaw  and 
irected  the  future,  and  sacrifloes  were 
offereil  up  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  every 
undertaking  in  order  to  propitiate  his  fav- 
our.  He  was  likewise  believed  to  be  the 
guardian  of  property,  whether  of  the  state 


T 


Jupiter,  from  an  antique 

or  of  Individuals.  White,  the  colour  of  the 
light  of  day,  was  sacred  to  him ;  hence, 
white  animals  were  offered  up  in  sacrifice  to 
him,  his  priests  wore  white  caps,  his  chariot 
was  represented  as  drawn  by  four  white 
horses,  and  the  consuls  were  dressed  in  white 
upon  the  occasion  of  their  sacrificing  to 
him  when  they  entered  upon  office.  He 
is  often  represented  with  Uiunderbolts  in 
his  hand,  and  the  eagle,  his  favourite  bird, 
is  generally  placed  by  the  side  of  his 
throne.  —  2.  One  of  the  superior  planets, 
^^emarkable  for  its  brightness.  Its  mean 
aroeter  is  about  85.000  miles;  its  dis- 
taftce  from  the  sun  400.000,000  miles,  and 
its  period  oft  revolution  round  the  sub  a 
little  less  ***n  it^velve  yean.  The  disc  of 
Jupiter  is  always  observed  to  be  crossed  in 
one  certain  direction  by  dark  bands  or  belta 
The  pUnet  is  accompanied  by  four  moons 
or  satellites,  which  revolve  about  It  nearly 
in  the  plane  of  its  equator,  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  moon  revolves  about 
the  earth.— S.  The  andent  chemical  name 
of  tin,  which  was  supposed  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 

JapHer's-beazd  aa'pi*t6rs-b«rd)L  fk  The 
houseleek  (Sempervimim  Uetorwn^ 

Jupon,  JvpponOO'PoiAn.  [Fr.,fromjupi, 
9p.jupon:lrom  Arju^ 
boK  a  Mod  of  ovt«r 
garment]  In  ane.  ar- 
fncur,  a  tight-flttfng 
mlltary  garmeoi  wHIk 
-out  sleeves,  worn  over 
the  armour,  and  de- 
acending  just  below 
the  hips.  It  was  fre- 
quently rlchlv  embla- 
xoned  and  highlv  orna- 
mented with  scolloped 
edges  and  embroidered 
boidersL 

Some  wore  a  breastplate 

1  Apettleoai 
Jiir,t  Jam,t  t.C   (A 

form  of  jar.]  To  clash; 

to  strike  with  a  harsh 

noise.    HoOand. 
Jur,t  Jum^t  n.     A  jupon. 

crashing  collision;  a 

hanh- sounding  blow;  a  crash.     tfoUnnd. 
Jtiral  OA'ralX  a.    Pertaining  to  natural  or 

positive  right 

By  die  adjacthre /Mm/  we  thall  denote  that  which 
has  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  rights  and  oblira- 
tk>n«:  a»  1>]rtbe  adjective  'moral'  we  denote  that 
whicli  has  reCrrence  to  the  doctrtae  of  duties. 

Jura  LimatUme  (Jfi'ra  llm'stdnX  n.  The 
nanif  given  by  some  continental  geologists 
to  the  limestone  rocks  of  the  Jura,  which 
curr.  spond  to  the  OdiU  of  British  writers. 
It  is  composed  of  limestones  of  various  qua- 
lities, days,  sand,  and  sandstone. 


Jurasile  Oa-ras'sik).  a.  In  gtoL  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  formation  of  tne  Jura  moun- 
tains, or  Jura  limestone,  or  oolite  forma- 
tion.—ytirome  tyttem,  the  name  given  by 
continental  geol^sts  to  what  is  termed  in 
this  country  the  Oolitic  tytUm. 

Jurat,  Jurate  Qd'Tmt).  n.  [Ft.,  from  L.  ju- 
ratu$,  sworn,  from  juro.  to  swear.]  L  A 
person  under  oath;  specifically,  a  magistrate 
m  some  corporations ;  an  alderman,  or  an 
assistant  to  a  bailiff. 

jersey  has  a  bailiff  and  twelve  swora  furtUs  to 
govern  the  island.  Crai^. 

2.  In  taw,  the  memorandum  of  the  time  when, 
the  place  where,  and  the  person  before 
whom  an  affidavit  is  sworn.     WhaHmi. 

Jurattont  0<^-r»'shonX  n.  In  law,  the  act 
of  swearing;  the  administration  of  an  oath. 

Juratort  gO'rit-Ar),  n.    A  Juror. 

Juratory  U&'r»-to-n),a.  IFrJuratoire,  from 
L.  juro,  to  swear.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to.  or 
comprising  an  oath;  as,  juratory  caution,  a 
description  of  caution  in  Scot*  law,  some- 
times offered  in  a  suspension  or  advocation, 
where  the  oomplainer  is  not  in  drcum- 
stancea  to  offer  any  better.  It  consists  of 
an  inventory  of  his  effecta,  given  up  upon 
oath,  and  assigned  in  seouriqr  of  the  sums 
whidi  may  be  found  due  in  the  suspension. 

Jure  dlTlno  Ot^'rd  di^vrnd).  [L.]  By  divine 
right 

Jurldlo(i<^ridma.    Same  as  Jurid uso^ 

Juridloal  QHn^ik'ta),  a.  [L.  juridieus- 
JuM,  juris,  law,  and  tUeo,  to  pronounce.] 
1.  Acting  in  the  distribution  of  justice;  per- 
taining to  a  Judge  or  the  administration  of 
Justice. 

AH  discipline  is  not  legal,  that  is  to  say/wrtfuW. 
but  some  u  personal,  some  aconomicaf.  and  some 
ecclesiastical.  Miiton. 

S.  Used  in  courts  of  law  or  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice; in  accordance  with  the  laws  <tf  the 
country. 

The  body  corpotnte  of  the  kingdom,  ia  y»w^iiaa/ 
construction,  never  dies.  Burkt. 

—Juridical  da}t»,  days  in  court  on  which 
the  laws  are  administered;  dayi  on  which 
the  court  can  lawfully  sit 

Jurldloally  a^^ridlk-al-li),  adv.  In  a  Jurid- 
ical manner;  according  to  forms  of  law,  or 
{proceedings  in  tribunals  of  Justice;  with 
egal  authority. 

Jurlnite  (jfi'rin-itX  n.  An  ore  of  titanium 
found  in  ihuiphiny,  at  Tremadoc  in  Wales, 
and  in  Arkansas.  It  la  also  known  as 
Brookitc  and  ArkantiU. 

JuxlMOniult  ( JO'ris-kon-sult ),  n.  [L.  jurit 
connUtits —jus,  juris,  and  eonsuUus,  from 
amsulo,  to  consult]  A  master  of  Roman 
iuriqyradenoe  (the  dvil  law);  one  who  gives 
his  opinion  in  cases  of  law;  any  one  leuned 
in  Jurisprudence;  a  Jurist 

Juxiadlotion  0<^ri*^ik'slionX  n.  [Fr..  from 
L.  jwrisdieUo—jus,  juris,  law,  and  dictio. 
from  diee,  to  pronounce.]  1.  The  legal 
power  or  authority  of  dcdng  Justice  in  cases 
of  complaint ;  the  power  of  escecnting  the 
laws  and  distributing  Justice;  the  authority 
which  a  court  of  law  or  equity  has  to  dedde 
matters  that  are  litigated  at  queetions  that 
are  tried  before  It;  thus,  certain  suits  or 
actloBS.  or  the  cognisance  of  certain  crimes, 
are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court, 
that  i%  withhi  the  limito  of  ito  authority 
or  commission.  —2.  The  power  or  right  of 
ffoveraing  or  legislating ;  the  right  of  mak- 
mg  or  Muordng  laws;  the  right  of  exerda- 
ing  authority;  as,  nations  claim  exdusive 

jurisdiction  on  the  sea,  to  the  extent  of  a 
marine  league  from  the  mainland  or  shore. 
SL  The  district  or  limit  within  which  power 
may  be  exodsed.  Johnson.  —  Appellate 
jurisdiction.  Jurisdiction  in  cases  appealed 
from  another  court — ConcurrefU  jurisduy 
tion.  Jurisdiction  belonging  to  more  than 
one  urlbunaL —Or^Tuu  jurisdiction,  the 
right  of  determining  a  cause  in  the  first  In- 
stance. 

JunMllOtl01iaiafl-ris-<iik'sbon.al),a.  Per- 
taining to  Jurisdiction;  as,  jwnsdictional 
rights. 

Andentfr  ther*  were  im  appeals,  proporly  to 
called,  fxt  JurUdutitntU  in  the  Church.     Barrvm. 

JurlgdletlTtt  (ja-ris-dlkt'ivX  a.    Having 
Jurisdiction. 
tymUmrisdictim  power  In  the  Church.    MtUtn. 

Jurlmrudenoe  (Jft-ris-pri/dens),  n.  [Fr. 
from  L.  jurisprudentia—jus.  law,  and  pru- 
dsntia^  science.]  The  science  of  law;  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  rights 
of  men  m  a  state  or  communltv,  necessary 
for  the  due  administration  of  Justice.— 
Osneral  jurisprudence,  the  science  or  philo- 


very  juris- 


soph^  of  positive  law,  as  distinguished  from 
particular  jurisprudence,  or  the  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  a  particular  nation.— Jfedioa/ 
jurisprudence,  forensic  medicine  (which  see 
under  Forbksio). 

Jurlnarudant  ( jO-ris-prO'dent),  a.    Under* 
standing  law.     'Puilendotf,  a 
prudent  author.'    West. 

Juniprudent  (JO-ris-pr<>'dentX  n.  One 
learned  in  the  law;  one  versed  in  jurispru- 
dence. 

Klosterheim  in  particulav  .  .  .  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  tome  of  the  (m/LjurisprttdtHis  a  f<male 
appanatre.  De  Qitine^. 

Juriiprudential  (jfi'rls-pr<Mleu"sbal),  a. 
Pertaininff  to  Jurisprudence.  Dug.  Stewart, 

Jurist  (ftnUt),  n.  [Fr.  jurisU;  from  L.  jus, 
juris,  law.l  A  man  who  professes  the 
science  of  law ;  one  versed  m  the  law,  or 
more  particularly  in  the  civil  law;  one  who 
writes  on  the  subject  of  law. 

It  has  ever  been  ttte  method  of  public  Jurists  to 
draw  a  great  part  of  the  analo|^es  on  wiiich  they 
form  the  law  of  nations,  from  the  principles  of  law 
which  prevail  in  civil  community.  Bttrk*. 

Jurlstlo,  Juristical  (jft-ristlk.  Jfl-ristlkal). 
a.  Relating  to  a  Jurist  or  to  jurisprudence. 

Juror  0<l'r*rX  n.  rO.Fr.  jttreur,  a  sworn  wit- 
ness, from  jitrer,  to  swear.]  One  that  serves 
on  a  Jury;  a  Juryman :  (a)  one  sworn  to  de- 
liver the  truth  on  the  evidence  given  him 
concerning  any  matter  in  question  or  on 
trial.  See  Jury.  (6)  One  of  a  body  of  men 
selected  to  adjudge  prizes,  <bc.,  at  a  public 
exhibition.— Jufor'f  book,  a  book  or  list  t>t 
persons  qualified  to  serve  on  juries,  annually 
made  out  for  each  county. 

Jurt  (ynrtl  n.    Same  as  Yurt 

Jury  u A'lU  ^  ^^'  ^-  ^^^*  '^  usise.  from 
Fr.>urer,ii.jttro,  to  swear.]  l.A  certain  num- 
ber of  men  selected  according  to  law,  im- 
pannelled,  and  sworn  to  inquire  into  or  to 
determine  facts,  and  to  declare  the  truth 
according  to  the  evidence  legally  adduced. 
Trial  bylury  signifies  the  determination  of 
facts  In  the  administration  of  dvil  or  crim- 
inal Justice  by  a  number  of  men,  generally 
twelve,  sworn  to  dedde  facts  truly  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  produced  before  them. 
The  Juries  at  present  in  use  in  England 
in  the  ordinary  courts  of  Justice  are  grand- 
jurisSf  petty,  petit,  or  common  juries,  ami 
spedaljurics.  Oramf-jtiriM  are  exclusively 
inddent  to  oourts  of  criminal  Jurisdiction; 
their  office  is  to  examine  into  charges  of 
crimes  brought  to  them  at  assises  or  ses- 
sions, and  if  satisfied  that  they  are  true, 
or  at  least  that  they  deserve  more  parti- 
cular examination,  to  return  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment against  the  accused,  upon  which 
he  is  afterward  tried  by  the  pettv  Jury.  A 
grand-iunr  must  consist  of  twelve  at  the 
least^  but  in  practice  a  greater  number 
usually  serve,  and  twelve  must  always 
concur  in  finding  every  indictment  Petty 
or  com/mon  juries  consist  of  twelve  men 
onlv,  and  are  appointed  to  try  all  cases  both 
civu  and  crimfnaL  The  Jury,  after  the 
proofs  of  a  cause  are  summed  up,  unless  tlie 
case  be  very  clear,  withdraw  from  the  bar 
to  consider  rc«ardnig  their  verdict;  and.  In 
order  to  avoid  intemperance  and  causeless 
deli^,  are  kept  without  drink,  fire,  or  candle, 
unless  by  permission  of  the  Judge,  till  they 
are  all  unanimously  i^p^ed.  Special  juries 
are  used  when  the  causes  are  of  too  great 
nicety  for  the  discrimination  of  ordinary 
Juries.  Every  person  legally  entitled  to  be 
called  an  esquire,  every  person  of  higher 
degree,  as  a  banker  or  merchant,  and  every 
person  occupying  a  private  dwelling-house, 
or  any  premises,  or  a  farm  rated  on  certain 
values  specified  in  8S  &  84  Vict  Ixxvii  6,  Is 
qualified  and  liable  to  serve  on  special  juries. 
According  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  num- 
ber of  the  Jury  in  criminal  cases  Is  fifteen; 
and  the  majority  of  that  number  determine 
what  the  v«rdlct  diall  be.  In  dvil  cases, 
and  in  revenue  cases  before  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  the  number  of  the  Jury  is  twelve, 
and  the  Jury  are  not  required  to  be  unani- 
mously agreed  in  their  verdict.  In  all  cases 
of  high  treason  the  Jurr  also  consists  of 
twelve,  and  their  verdict  must  be  unani- 
mous, as  in  England.  In  Scotland  there  is 
no  grand-Jury.— CAattetM0  of  jurors.  See 
CHALLENQB,  7.-2.  A  body  of  men  selected 
to  adjudge  prixes,  Ac.,  at  a  public  exhibi- 
tion. 

Jury  (Jfi'riX  a.  [Perhaps  from  Pg.  ajuda, 
help.]  Naut  a  term  applied  to  a  thing  em- 
ployed to  serve  temporarily  in  room  of  some- 
thing lost;  as,  a>ttrw.mast;  aiury-rudder. 

Jury-box  (jfi'ri-boks).  n.  11m  place  iu  a 
court  where  the  Jury  nt 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  Sc  locA; 
Vol.  IL 


g.  yo;     J,  job;     ft,  Fr.  to»;     ng,  ting;     IH,  tAen;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;   zh,  amre.— Aee  Kkv, 
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Juryman  (}u'Ti-mB.n\  n.    One  who  is  im- 

pannelled  on  a  jury,  or  who  Bervei  as  a 

Juror. 

The  hun(mr  Judges  soon  the  sentence  sign. 

And  wretches  hang  thMZjurymett  may  dine.    Po/e. 

Jury-mast  (Ji^'ri-mastX  t^  A  mast  erected 
in  a  ship,  to  supply  the  place  of  one  carried 
away  in  a  tempest  or  an  engagement,  <ftc. 

Jury-prooesB  (ja'ri-pr6-ses),  n.  The  writ 
lor  the  summoning  of  a  Jury. 

Jury-rigged  (j&'ri->^d),  a.  Naut  rigged  in 
a  temporary  manner. 

Jury-rudder  Q&'ri-md-Ar),  n.  NatU.  a  tem- 
porary sort  of  rudder  employed  in  ships, 
when  an  accident  has  befallen  the  original 
one. 

JUBsel  t  QnMfKli),  n.  [From  Fr.  jtu,  L.  jwt, 
broth.]  A  disn  made  of  several  sorts  of 
meat  minced  together. 

JuSBl  QuxfaX),  n.  A  delicate  fibre  produced 
in  Manilla  from  some  undescribed  plant,  of 
which  dresses,  ^.,  are  made.    Simmondg, 

Just  (Just),  a.  [Fr.  juste,  L.  juttut,  what  is 
accoraing  to  ju$,  the  rights  of  man.  ]  1.  Act- 
ing or  disposed  to  act  conformably  to  what 
is  right;  rendering  or  disposed  to  render  to 
each  one  his  due;  equitable  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  Justice;  upright;  impartial;  fair. 

We  know  your  grace  to  be  a  man 
yiist  and  upright  ,         SMaJt. 

Men  are  commonly  so  Just  to  virtue  and  goodness 
as  to  praise  it  in  others,  even  when  they  do  not  prac- 
tise it  in  themselves.  TiilatsoH. 

2.  Elghteous;  blameless:  pure;  living  in 

exact  conformity  to  the  divine  wilL 

There  is  not  a  Just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth 
good,  and  sinneth  not.  EccL  viL  ao. 

8.  True  to  promises;  faithful;  as,  nat  to  one's 
word  or  engagements:  frequently  with  qf. 
yust  e/'thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere.  Pvf«. 

4.  Conformed  to  rules  or  principles  of  Jus- 
tice; conformed  to  truth:  rightful;  legiti- 
mate; well-founded;  not  feigned,  forced,  or 
invented. 

yust  balances. /Mjf  weights,  a  futt  ephah,  and  a 
Just  hin,  shall  ye  have.  Lev.  six.  96. 

Crimes  were  laid  to  his  charge  too  many,  the  least 
whereof  being  Just,  had  bereaved  him  ofestimation 
and  credit.  Hooker. 

6.  Ck>nformed  to  fact;  exact;  accurate;  pre- 
cise; neither  too  much  nor  too  little;  neither 
more  nor  less ;  as,  jtui  expressions ;  jutt 
images  or  represenutions ;  a  just  descrip- 
tion. ' A juft seven-night'  Shak.  'A just 
pound.'    Shak. 

Bring  me  Just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead.  SAaJk. 

Once  on  a  time  La  Mancha's  knight,  they  say, 
A  certain  bard  encountering  on  the  way. 
Discoursed  in  terms  9&Just,  with  looks  as  sage. 
As  ere  could  Dennis  01  the  laws  o'  the  stage.     Popt. 

6.  Conformed  to  what  is  proper  or  suitable; 
regular;  orderly;  due;  fit.  'The  war  .  .  . 
ranged  in  its /ttft  array.'    AMison. 

Pleaseth  your  lordship 
To  meet  his  grmcejust  distance  'tween  our  armies. 
m    9  «  SAaJt. 

7.  In  accordance  with  Justice  or  equity;' 
equitable;  due;  merited;  as,  a  jfist  recom- 
pense or  reward.  — a  Full;  reaching  the 
common  standard;  complete. 

So  that  once  the  skirmish  was  like  to  have  come  to 
ayiM^  battle.  JCHo/lti. 

He  was  a  comely  personage,  a  little  above  Just 
stature.  Baevn. 

^Rifjhteous,  Just    See  under  Riohteous. 

Just  (Just),  n.  That  which  is  Just:  Justice. 
'  Strength  from  truth  divided  and  from  just' 
MUton. 

Just  (JustX  adv.  1.  Close  or  closely;  near 
or  nearly  in  place;  as,  he  stood  hist  by  the 
speaker  and  heard  what  he  said.— 2.  Ex- 
actly or  nearly  In  time;  almost;  immedi- 
ately; immediately  before  or  after;  MB,just  at 
that  moment  he  arose  and  fled.— S.  Exactly; 
nicely ;  accurately;  as,  they  remained  just 
of  the  same  opinion. 

'Tis  with  our  Judgments  as  our  watches ;  none 
iiojHst  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own.      /V/r. 
And  ha.y\ngjust  enough,  not  covet  more.  Dtyden. 

4  Narrowly;  barely;  only:  as,  he  itt«e  escaped 
without  \n\\a^.—BuijuMt,  barely;  scarcely. 

Just  (just),  n.    See  Joust. 

Just  (Just).  17.  i.    Same  as  Jmut 

Juste-au-corps  (zhUst-o-kor).  n.  [Fr]  A 
close  body-coat,  similar  to,  ii  not  identical 
with  the  jupon.    Fairhclt 

Juste-mllleu  (zhUst-m^-lyd).  n.  [Fr.,  the 
golden  mean.]  The  true  mean;  specifically 
applied  to  that  method  of  administering 
government  which  consists  in  maintaining 
itself  by  moderation  and  conciliation  be- 
tween the  extreme  parties  on  either  side. 

Justice  (Jus'tisX  n.  [Ft.,  tXGva  h- justiiia, 
ItMva  Justus,  Just]    1.  The  quality  of  being 


lust;  Just  conduct;  Justness:  (a)  the  render- 
ing to  every  one  what  is  his  due:  practical 
conformity  to  the  laws  and  to  principles  of 
rectitude  in  conduct;  honesty;  integrity;  up- 
rightness. (6)  Conformity  to  truth  and  reality ; 
fair  representation  of  facts  respecting  merit 
or  demerit;  impartiality;  as,  in  criticisms, 
narrations,  history,  or  d^course,  it  is  a  duty 
to  ^ojuMtiu  to  every  man,  whether  friend 
or  foe.  (0)  Agreeableness  to  right;  rightful- 
ness; as,  ne  proved  the  itaCiee  of  his  claim. 
2.  Just  treatment;  vindication  of  right;  re- 
quital of  desert;  merited  reward  or  punish- 
ment. 

Thou  Shalt  tunc  Justice  at  his  hands.         SJkaJk. 

Examples  ot  Justice  roust  be  made  for  terror  to 
some.  Bacon. 

If  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart. 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  Justice.  SMaJk. 

S.  A  ];>er8on  commissioned  to  hold  courts, 
or  to  try  and  decide  controversies  and 
administer  Justice  to  individuals:  as,  the 
chief-/tat»ee  of  the  King's  Bench,  or  of 
the  Common  Fleas,  in  England.  —Justices 
qf  the  peace.  Judges  appointed  by  royal 
committion  in  every  county  to  keep  the 
peace  Jointly  and  separately,  and  any  two 
or  more  of  them  to  inouire  of  and  deter- 
mine felonies  and  misdemeanours,  and  to 
discharge  numerous  other  functions.— «/tM- 
tices  qf  the  quorum.  Justices  nominated  ex- 
pressly in  the  commission,  so  that  certain 
business  cannot  be  transacted  without  their 
presence.  —  Lord  Chief -justice,  the  title 
given  in  England  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  and  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  the  former  being  called  the  Lord 
Chie/'justice  qf  England,  the  latter  the  Chi^- 
justice  qf  the  Court  qf  Common  Pleas.  — 
Lord  Justice -clerk  qf  Scotland,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  the 
presiding  Judge  of  that  court  in  absence  of 
the  lord  president  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
He  is  one  of  the  officers  of  state  for  Scot- 
land, and  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
keeping  the  Scottish  regalia.  He  is  always 
one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice, 
and  president  of  the  second  division  of  the 
Conrt  of  Se^vion.— Lord  Justice-general,  the 
highest  Judge  in  Scotland,  also  called  the 
Lord  PresicUnt  qf  the  Court  qf  Session.  For- 
merly the  office  of  lustice- general  was  a 
sinecure  and  not  a  Judicial  one;  but  the  title 
is  now,  since  1831,  associated  with  that  of 
the  lord  president  —Lords-justices,  persons 
formerly  appointed  by  the  sovereign  to  act 
for  a  time  as  his  substitute  in  the  supreme 
government,  either  of  the  whole  kingdom 
or  of  a  part  of  it.  Thus  when  George  I. 
went  abroad  in  May,  1719,  he  intrusted  the 
ffovemment  during  his  absence  to  thirteen 
lords-Justices,  and  nineteen  lords-Justices 
and  guardians  were  also  appointed  when 
George  IV.  went  to  Hanover  in  182L  The 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  a  familiar  ex- 
ample of  a  lord-Justice.— Jtfdioood  or  Jsd- 
dart  justice,  a  term  applied  in  Scotland  to 
the  act  of  executing  a  prisoner  and  trying 
him  afterwards :  from  Jedburgh,  a  Scotch 
border  town,  where  many  of^  the  border 
raiders  were  said  to  have  been  hanged  with- 
out even  the  formality  of  a  triaL 

We  will  have  yedwood Justice— hmnr  in  haste  and 
try  at  leisure.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Justloet  Ous'tisX  v.t  To  administer  Jna- 
tioe  to. 

The  kbig  delivered  him  to  the  French  king  to  be 
Jnsticed  by  him  at  his  pleasure.  Haymard, 

JusUoeaUet  aiu'ti»4i-bl),  a.  Liable  to  ac- 
count in  a  court  of  Justice. 

Justice  Ayre.  [See  Eyre. ]  In  ScoU  law.  a 
circuit  through  the  kingdom  made  by  the 
lords  of  Jusuciary  for  we  distribution  of 

Justice. 

Justloementt  (Jns'tis-ment),  fk  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice:  procedure  in  courts. 

Justloert  (Jus'tis-^X  n.  An  administrator 
of  Justice. 

O  give  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison. 
Some  upright/Mx/irrr/  SMak. 

Justloesbip  (Jus'tls-shipX  n.  The  office  or 
dignity  of  a  Justice. 

Justlclft  (Jus-ti'shi-aV  n.  [From  J.  Justice, 
the  name  of  an  eminent  horticulturist]  A 
genus  of  ornamental  flowering  plants  of  the 
nat  order  Acanthacen.  growing  in  damp 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions,  especially 
in  India  and  South  Africa.  In  the  genus  as 
defined  by  Linnnus  numerous  medicinal 
plants  were  included,  sm-h  as  J.  nasuta, 
now  Rhinacanthtu  communis,  used  in  In- 
dia in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  and  J. 
(now  Andrographis)  panieulata,  a  well 
known  bitter.    They  are  herbs  or  shrubs. 


with  terminal  q>iket  of  often  handsomo 
flowers. 

JustldaVIe  (Jus-ti'shl-a-bl).  a.  Proper  to  be 
brought  before  a  court  of  Justice. 

Justiciary,  Justiciar  (Jus  ti'shi-a-ri.  Ju»-ti'- 
shi-^rX  n.  [L.  justieiarivs.]  L  An  adminis- 
trator of  iustice.— 2.  An  officer  instituted  by 
William  the  Conoueror;  a  lord  chief -Jostlcr. 
The  office  of  chief  Justiciary  was  one  of  high 
importance  in  the  early  history  of  EnffUUt 
Jurisprudence.  He  presided  in  the  king'a 
court,  and  in  the  exclieauer,  and  his  autho- 
rity extended  ever  all  other  courts.  He  waa 
ex  ojlcio  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the  kiD«*» 
absence.— &  t  One  that  boasts  of  the  Jiutioe 
of  his  own  act 

I  believe  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  aravrl 
and  run  through  most  of  the  pompous  austerities  aati 
fastings  of  many  religious  operators  and  K4e»d*d 
justiciaries,  Smmtk. 

—Biah  Court  qf  Justiciary,  the  supfefu« 
criminal  tribunal  of  Scotland.  Its  JudKe* 
are  the  lord  Justice-general,  lord  inttic«< 
clerk,  and  five  of  the  lords  of  leaiion.  ap- 
pointed by  patent  Its  decisions  are  flnal 
JustlCies  OeB-tI'>i-^X  n.  In  Bi^fH^k  lav,  a 
writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  empowerinj?  bim 
to  bold  plea  of  debt  in  bis  county  conrt  tor 
any  sum,  his  usual  Jurisdiction  being  limited 
to  sums  under  40«. :  now  obsolete. 

Justlco,  Justlcoat  Oos'ti-kd,  jusn  kdtx  «. 

[Vr.juste-au^^orvs  ]  A  waistcoat  with  sleeves; 
a  close  coat;  a  Juste-au-coipa. 
JustiflaVIe  (Jus'U-fi-a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  Justified  or  proved  to  be  Just;  cap«bl« 
of  being  pronounced  Just;  defensible;  vindi- 
cable;  as,  no  breach  of  law  or  moral  oblijca- 
Uon  iBJusH^able. 

Just  are  the  ways  of  God. 
AndJustiJIatle  to  men.  Mittmn. 

—Justifiable  homicide.  See  HoMICWB.— 
Stn.  Defensible,  vindicable,  warrantable, 
excusable. 

Justiflableness  (juB'ti-fl-a-bl-neaX  *t^    The 

auality  of  being  iustifiable;  rectitude;  pua> 
ibility  of  being  defended  or  vindicated. 
Justiflallly  (Jus'ti-fl-a-bli).  adw.    In  a  man* 
ner  that  admits  of  vindication  or  Justifica- 
tion: rightly. 

Justiflcatlon(Jus'ti-fl-ki''ahonXn<  rFr..from 
justijier,  to  Justify.]  The  act  of  Jnstlfyinc 
or  state  of  being  Justified :  (a)  a  showing  to 
be  Just  or  conformable  to  law,  rectitudr,  or 

Eropriety;  vindication:  defence;  aa.  themnrt 
stened  to  tlie  evidence  and  argument*  ui 
justification  of  the  prisoner's  conduct 

t  hope,  for  ray  brother's  >*ui^aB/i«N,  be  wrote  tt.» 
but  as  an  essay  or  taste  Of  my  virtue.  SMak 

Specifically,  (6)  in  law,  the  showing  of  a 
sufficient  reason  in  court  why  a  defendant 
did  what  he  is  called  to  answer.  Pleas  m 
Justification  must  set  forth  some  special 
matter,  (e)  In  theol.  the  act  bv  which  a  per- 
son is  accounted  Just  or  righteous  in  the 
sight  of  God,  or  placed  in  a  state  of  salva- 
tion; remission  of  sin  and  abaohitioQ  from 
guilt  and  punishment 

In  such  rightecmsacaa 
To  them  by  faith  imptitcd,  they  may  ftod 
yusti/lcatt*m  towaros  God.  and  peace 
Of  conscience.  MUSmi 

(d)  The  act  of  adjusting  or  making  exact;  tb* 
act  of  causing  the  vainous  parts  of  a  ouu- 
p\4x  object  to  fit  together;  as,  in  prinHng,  ihm 
putting  equal  space  between  the  words  itt 
each  line,  making  the  lines  of  preciaely  ihm 
same  length,  and  the  like,  (e)  The  act  nf 
Judging ;  condemnation ;  1  unishment  w  lUi 
death;  execution.    [Scotch.] 

JustmcattTttgus-ttfi-kit-ivXe.  Juattfying; 
having  power  to  Justify;  Justificatory. 

Justlflcator  (Jna-Ufl-Ut^X  ^  One  who 
Justifies,  as,  in  law,  a  compurgator  who  by 
oath  justified  the  innocent;  also,  a  jory- 
man,  because  the  inrymen  iiuUfy  that  party 
for  whom  they  deliver  their  verdlel 

Justtflcatoryaua-tifi-k^-to-riX*  Vindica- 
tory: defensory. 

JuSUfler  Ous'ti-fl-erX  n.    One  who  Jostlflea: 

(a)  one  who  vindicates,  supports,  or  dcf  cnda 

(b)  One  who  pardons  and  siMolvea  from  ffwlt 

and  punishment 

That  he  might  i>e  Just,  and  the  Jutt^er  of 
which  believeth  in  Jesus.  Ron  m.  « 

Justlfir  (Jus'ti-fIX  vt  pret  A  pp. , 
vi^tTjustifving.  [Fr.  iustificr;  t. 
Just  and  /ado,  to  make.  ]  1  To  prove  or 
show  to  be  Just  or  conformable  to  law.  r^^ht. 
Justice,  proprie^.  or  duty;  to  defend  cr 
maintain;  to  vindicate  as  ri^t;  to  wuraBl 

CuraUe  evils /iMf(/>  clamorous  conpUmn.  CW 
incurable  f'usti/j  only  prayers.  /V  \^*m,my 

2.  To  declare  free  from  guUt  or  blasnr.  lo 
absolve;  to  clear. 

I  cannot  Justify  wfaoa  the  taw 


Futc,  fir,  fat,  f(|ll;        me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       t&be,  tub,  bnll:       oil,  pound;      U,  Sc  abiinc;     7.  dc  ffy. 


JUBTITY 

1  la  rAtoI  to  pmtioo  ud  cleu  funn  goUt; 
tu  tnkt  u  Jut,  Itaangh  anlltr  ud  dsHrr- 
Inf  puaiituDeut;  to  pardoEL  --4.  Ta  pron 
by  «(ld«no«:  to  nrUf :  to  eatebUib:  u.  to 
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'    pui*  ol  ■  complei  nbj 

Jadgv;  lo  coodflma ;  tc 
tosiMaU.    (acotch.) 

~Ta  jutiifg  tail.  In  lav.  to  pra*«  tiM  HilB- 
clenc)'  ol  bill  or  luntlea  In  point  ol  pro- 
perty, ftc  —Bin.  To  defand.  TiDiUcitg.  luln- 
tiln,  uDDcntc,  e " 

coatom  •uctly: 
or  tnw  Una  witb  ._ 


a  adjut.  u  In 
OB,  (*  -  S,  To 
lib  with  doth; 


iS    , 


peror 


i>  or  Uw>  of  Uw  KonuD  md- 


oituialvd  wltb  cliil  law. 


irtiS^iJ-,,  -.   , „. 

_  itiling-    [OaaJonr.!.]    Tar 
BDcountar ;  lo  )trlka  •atinw :  1 


JntOr  OMtTJi  adv.  In  ■  Jut  ma: 
confonnttj  lo  law  luiUce.  or  propriaty;  I 
rtotat^  boneatly^  falrlr;  propBrly:  accamtil; 
exactly;  la,  the  oSanderli^MJvcondemne. 
bla  rliiinictci  it  j^ttln  dsacribed. 


the  Ju/tiMa  of  a  dCKrtptlou  or  npiSMnla- 
tlon ;  ttaa  jmtntm  of  a  cauae  or  ot  a  d<- 
Bumd;  Uu  >iftiHM  ol  pniporUoiu. 


lE^^^ci  1 


Jut  Unti 

li^.    [AdDtuntipellliigof  let 

forward;  to  prajact  bayund  IIm  dhud  uvij. 

ai^the tuUirwpartof  abulldlng.  'Diamond 

ladsa*  that  bi  from  the  daiu^  Tmnvim. 
JntTjDt),  n.    That  which  )iita;  a  piDjacUon. 

'  El^ac  path!  and  inte  of  polnlad  rocka. ' 

JotS^™™.    [Ori«,JJlotl    Aflbrounnb- 

Indla.     It  iM  prepared  ''~ 
the  llbet  or  iDau-  baiii 

the  Jewi'-mallow.    In  IndUlt  limadeeapi 


SS 


other  carpela.  bag^ng,  and  ■ 
fabrica     It  1)  alao  iu«d  to  d 

•nd  the  Ilka.  Jatetakcaon 
the  colour*  are  ftpt  to  lade,  ai 
Itaetf  cannot  itand  expoanre 

Jntlandor  Untlaud-trX  n. 
habitant  of  Jutland 

JvUaiUlUIl  UDtland-lahl  A 
las  to  Jutland,  or  to  the  ] 

JnttUiKlr  aoflng-llk  od*. 


d  the  inatartal 
t  native  or  In- 
Of  or  pertaio- 


^SS^iJ^.' 


Jb(-w1ik10W  (Jnl'win-da),  »    A  window 
that  projacta  from  the  Una  of  a  building. 
jQTenftl  (JA'Tt-nal),  n.     [A  compUoD  of 


SAo*.     'ThI 
Inpertect  b 


□fbelngju 


die.  '  The  Tumul,  ttie  pllnw. 
whow  chin  it  not  let  lledgad. 
inutleibHiul  partod  IromBS 


L    Tbarti 
.    -         I  yooii» 

Ofl-van-aa'ant),  a.   [l-jut— 

RTow  young  agiun,  rrocn  Jvtwnlt.  roai 
Cecarning  young. 
JUToalle  {JffvB-nia  a.     (L  Juinnilii,  fp 
juttnu,  jonna,  akr.   yunn.]     1.  Vnm 
yauthlul:  aa,  furtnOt  yean  or 


JDTCBUMI  aB'<«-Ut>.  "•     IL  iuHMoc, 

jmtTUatti.    youth,   from   fuwni),  Tauic,> 
Voulh;  Iha  age  of  TDDth. 
JnvU  (iVn-i).  IV     The  fruit  ot  the  BrrAU- 
i...._  .._    -^nmionij  called  Brarii-nut 


uDu  -n  u<;»>:  lo  pUca  side  by  aide.  'Thn 
tald  ganglia  being  nothing  more  than  tha 
jiiitapwd  nattenlnm-ont  ol  the  central 
corda'  JViiulunlA  Century. 
JUXtepoalt  (Juka-U-poilt),  s.t.  IL  jtalr, 
near,  and  ponl  (which  ■eai]  To  place  con- 
tlguoui  or  la  doae  connection. 


lapoaitiditti"-  -"-"^■-■" "-"•"- -"■-;"—  --■ 

being  placed 

a>.  the  cnnnectlon  of  wordili  toaieUDiea  la 
be  aacertalnad  by  jttxlafctition. 


■Uta  of 
lOgull.,  aa 
Iflon; 


JlUBjl(]fl-iUO.n.  AUndofliaaTjrlllaaaed 
by  Uu  Al[B|hau 
Jyinoldl  dlrn'old),  a,    Samo  *■  Oimviat. 


ie  of  the  aoundj  of  the  oilj^nal  Tndo- 
■uropean  alphabet.  Tha  letter  wai  oom- 
monly  (UKiloyed  in  Greek,  and  In  the  oldeit 
period  Of  LaUn.  though  hardly  uted  In 
claHlcal  UtiD.     Nor  li  it  nwn?  the  Ro- 

.  woida  Id  the  Taalonic  langiuget.  on  tha 
other  hand,  li  la  much  employed  In  An^o- 
SoxoD  k  wu  oceidoBally  need,  but  e  wae 
ranlaity  amployed  tor  tha  aama  tound, 
bdng  alwayt  hard  (aren  belor*  •  and  ■>.  Up 
tlU^ie  tUrtMBtli  eeainn  thit  letter  wu 
Midom  niad.  It  nadu^lr  became  oom- 
aoner,  howerar,  wEen  e  lud  pwUy  lott  11* 

duneUiMlc  fuisUoa  the  upriaoUtlon  ol 
the  hard  guttural  lound  before  the  vowel*  t 
and  t,  t  bttitg  written  balora  a.  «.  and  h. 
AI  the  end  ol  moDoayllable  *lam>  it  I*  very 
oooinion.  and  UUw  preceding  rowel  laand  1* 


t*  claoed  a*  a  guttonl 


la  pronounc 
bat  Ibe  uti 


rnatod.  at 


against  tha  palate,  wtlhadepttMlODOl  the 
lower  Jaw  and  openlnaof  the  teeth.  It  Is 
cloaelr  allied  lo  the  aonnd  ol  jr  in  ^.  Iran 
which  it  diflen  only  in  the  fact  that  It 
checks  or  atop*  the  emlaalon  ol  braath  In- 
stead of  voice.    ItUlesiGlOMlyalliodtothe 

with  tha  same  omlact 
the  upper  part  ol  the  ai< 
is   allowed   to  drop,  a 

through  the  nose.    AsalreodyL _. 

the  beRlnnlng  of  i  syltabta  it  1*  hardly  .uu.m 
In  pun  Eogllah  words  belore  any  other 
vowel  eioept  •  and  i  Nor  lilt  ever  doubled, 
ek  being  used  lor  tt,  aa  mentioned  above, 
roraierlj.twaiaddedloc  in  certain  word*  ol 
l^tin  or  ureek  orlgla.  a*  In  matrek,  jmblvk, 
imMiti,  but  is  now  ami  lied  as  superflnoui. 

English  words,  but  In  this  padtlon  the  t  li 
now*ilent,a*tnliH>w,kn«i'a.  hw.althuuph 
In  some  dlstarict*  ot  Britain,  a*  In  the  nortli 
ol  SoolUnd.  it*  sound  is  still  heard,  **  It  I* 

bination.     Before  r  or  2  ss  an  initial  eom- 


k  Hebrew  moMura.    See 


KALPA-80TAA 


arytpubtic;  a  Uad  id  aUotaeyln  lbs  LeiMit. 

KkbUMni  (km -bu'KtX  I-  IS.  Amertcin 
nun*.]  A  menib«r  H  the  toarUi  af  the 
Ave  dirialoH  Into  which  Culler  unDnd 
tha  AmadUlo* :  *lto  ip«dflcillj  applied  to 


nixed  DD  cODdlt[on  that  the  huDwnd  allowi 
th«  wUe  ■  certalD  sum  of  maaei  In  cua  of 
•eparatlon.     Wharion, 

bfaob,  Kabab  (ka-)»b'.  kvbilO.  ».  nul  >. 
Same  u  Cabti. 

bboOk  (ka-Wk'X  •.  A  cU)-  iromlone 
found  In  Cojlon^  whoH  decompoiltkm  fonns 
•  tertll*  nddiib  loam. 

Kad&rlM  <kid'ILr-lt),  n.  One  of  a  Met 
uaons  Ihs  Mohainmedaiu  «ho  deur  (ba  doc- 
trim  ot  mdeiUiiatloa  aod  malntala  tbat 
oltrea-wlll. 

'  " iterOuUI'iorki'dl.UHli-u- 

tubadL 

A  Jackdaw.    [Scotch.) 


SaOa,  n.  A  ilBve-iaiRvan  In  Afrtca;  a 
coIIIb  or  caoAe.  See  next  article. 
KaOlali.  SkUa  (kari-U).  tt.  [AM  a  can- 
van  or  par^  teaTelllnfl  with  camcta  Our 
■arlj  oarlgaioii  anilled  tha  tenn  to  coaiofi 
of  marehant  ihhia 

~lflBr(kBl'W).  n.    (At  KH/lr.  an 

■T,  ID  InndaLj  1.  One  of  a  race 
araoodddanUa  tenltot}  hiSouth- 
m  from  Oipe '"■■ — 


imb^va 


li  Dalagoa  Bar,  and  llTlzig  parllj  In 

' — " "Id  rataiully  by  the 

tao(&-'—  "-■- 


ibtanllorr,M 


onaeeonnt  of  thalr  ntaial  to  accept  the  [al  th 


complete  Kolillne.    FHoaleh.)' 
Kall-tilida  (karOadX  n.    A  col 

FSeotch.] 
bll-nmt  (kil-nm(),  n.    TheKamotUia 

cole  won.    [Scotch.] 

Kall-wonn  (kU'w^no),  n.     A.  cateiplllai. 
[Scotch.] 
Kall-jrurd  (kal'yiid),  n.  A  cabbage.gaTdan. 


[A  t, 


rildga 


w  itdge ;  the  ( 


A  comb ;  a  boney- 
..  ..  _  ___.  _.^.,  tbecreitof  ahlll; 
■peciHcBlly,  In  geoL  a  natrow,  einngated. 
SOnenlly  flat-topped  ridge  of  grarel  of  the 
poM-glaclal  period,  occuiringicaCteredoTer 
the  lower  portion*  of  the  great  viilleye  of 
Scotland  and  Inland.  Called  alio  Sitar. 
and  Id  Sweden  star,     gee  Eskaiw  —  S.  A 

Itaini,K»menUni),i,t  To  comb,  [Scotch.] 
Skin,  CBna  (kan),  n.  [LI.  eano,  raniim, 
a  Mi  or  tribute,  from  GacL  «ann,  the  hrad. 
poll-monej.  ]  In  Scotland,  a  duly  paid  liy 
a  tenant  to  hii  landlord,  aa  poultry,  egga, 
Ac.,  deliverable  In  term>  of  bit  tea»;  hence 
any  tax,  tribute,  or  duly  eiocled. 
KaULOiolC  (ka-DO-iC'ik),  a.    Same  a*  Caino- 

ne  aa  Klijuprinffer. 
n.    [0.1    ueiDperor.    See 


KalsOT  (ki'iir; 
K&Jn-gun,  n. 


L  frwnuit  Ml 


.„.,  [Natin  name.]  The 
PBCTot,  a  Ifew  Zealand  parrot,  the  Stri- 
Aafrnpfiliu,  much  reaembllng  an  owl. 


ffopa  Mat 


i.  lb*  laagiian  of  ttw  Kafln. 
alao  (Vn,  C3tr,  Kafr*.  KaMr. 
Kafir,  SalinXitttTX  a.    Of  or  bt 
to  the  Kalln ;  u,  Kafir  tongue ;  JTi 

KaAan (kaftan), iL  [For.]  Agaimantwacn 
In  Turkey,  I^ypt,  and  oUier  eadem  cotm- 
triet,  pnnaiKffiij  gf  ^  ^bA  of  loug  vcat  Ued 


rn  above  ll 

Sm  Obbs  (kaj). 

Incloaed  wlUi  iatUee-work 
EalWilKlu-bt'nlXn.  A  khid  of  attonMj  or 


proboada  -  monkey 

of  Ita  noae.     It 
abont  t  teat  Id 


riona  In  lU : 
native  of  Borneo. 
Kan  (km.  »,     [Comp,  IceL  MI,  Di 


great  length 


ote  heart  or  head  aa  tbe 


day,  and  la  the  only  linowB  btid  havltvilarge 
wing*  wbich  doea  not  oas  them  tor  flight 
It  appewaprobaUe  that  K  will  aoon  be 
extlacL  Tfiia  and  &  freyi  aca  tb*  only 
knovm  apeclea  of  the  gauoi. 
^'*'~iw  (kakHtral-fi),  a. 

LtcgUiit  ollaria.  a  tree  comi . 

ara,  which  !•  very  dorabl*  in  aalt 


end  anrmoDnted  with  a  poUahrd 
aet  a  vlliratli«  by  a  blow  or  by 
It,  beantlfnl  earrea  itf  vihraUao 

iihthlted  to  the  eye. 

BUbMomv*  OB^dfrakAp),  >.  [Or.  tmtet. 

beauUful,  tidat.  app ' * 

and  tkope^  to  view.  J ,  ___  .. 

iBvented  bySir  D.  Brw*atar,fDr  lb 

of  creatina  and  eihibltinc.  by  ran ._ 

variety  of  beaatKnl  coloan  and  aymnwlriad 


tbe  change  produced  In  their  poelilone'givcA 
riM  to  the  dUferent  lymnietiica]  Bgnre*. 
KkleldoacapiC  blaUoKOIdMl  (ka-U'dA- 

akDp"lk.  ka^'dd-ikop'ik-al),  a.  KelUiBclo 

lhe>BleldoacD». 
SalAtlilar,  w«l-T■l^.^^.^  ( kat'en.<I«r.  la]. 

en-ila'rl-al).  See  CAI.K>IiAIl.ClLENDaMat. 
KalandBT  (kal'an-dto),  a.  A  aoit  ol  derviae. 

See  CtLENDEIL 


(kef tndtl    Sa»a 
ikn.   ABindndl 


KaUOialKn.   A ... 

name*  of  buna  (widcb  aaeV 

KBll(ka1i),(L    |Ar.  foU    See  Al 
plani.  a  apeeiea  of  Salula  c 
athea  of  which  ara  naed  li 

tnHbvlheG 

Kaiuoniin 

KBUfinnifU. 
orgiaaaworl 
Kalvenmu  (ka-nfcn-oal  a 


^Sodvla, 


(AaC,H»)  A  metalloid  radical  a  ouupoi 
of  anenic.  hydrogen,  and  carnra.  It  w^ 
flrtt  obtained  in  a  a^iarate  itata  by  Ban- 
ian, and  fOnned  tiie  aecond  inafanrft  ef  the 
laolBlloa  of  a  compoond  radical,  that  of 
cyanogen  by  Gar-Luiaac  being  the  Drat  It 
it  a  clear  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and 
refracting  light  atroncly.  Ita  nnell  ii  in- 
aupportabiy  offenilve  (whence  ita  name), 
and  It*  vapour  la  highly  poiaoDona     It  la 


.      e  (wl 
ir  k  hightv 
Inflanunabls  m  air.    insu- 
la the  prbtoilde  of  kakodyle     Written 
Kakodtik.Oaaidnte.    Bee 


iTalfftTMia  Ka^xlme  (ka-koka'ta ,  ka-koka'- 
ln>.  n,     [Gr.  tato,  evil,  and  »n«,  a  eOan- 

or  red  radiated  cryatala  hi  the  Irondone  of 
Zbtanw,  to  Bohemia.  Ucaotalnaphoalioilc 
add  in  eomiilBallon  with  peroxide  of  Iron, 
about  M  per  cent  of  water  of  cryUaUiia- 

and  alllca.     WiUtoi   *l*o   Csctsna  and 

Oialaf),  K    A  medicalwl  water  ob- 


r land),  a.   [PmbaWy  from  L  JTa- 
Orat  day  of  the  month.]    A  lay 
ttateiulty  which  originated  in  Germany  In 

■""' — "Si.""""'"" 


gmdnaily  -.„ — — .  -, 

the  fraternity  waa  abollahed. 
"-'1  (kal). »  ISeeCOLl]   ■ 


Ibec 


SSK 


alkallea  with  o^geo.  TJle  Ir 

potaaaium,  that  from  which  lla  aymbol  K  1* 

2all7iiai(kBl-l-ytt'Bt.n,  [Skr.,aBTatraIil 
ThelaatoflhetonrllindnpaiodiauKaliMil 
In  the  great  Ynga,  equal  to  the  Inm  aae  et 
claiatc  mythology,  tt  conaialed  ol  m.0(IO 
aoU^•lder«al  yean,  and  begaa  nn*  tboa- 
aanda  of  yeara  btf!aae  tbe  CulatlaA  otl 

KaWAdkaVit.  An  avatar  or  bKamatloa 
of  Vlafann,  lAkb  H  1*  00Ml4«rad  olU  take 
place  abont  tha  eloa*  of  tha  KallyogB  age, 
when  all  whoaa  mindi  an  cItcb  iqi  to  wlek- 
edneaa  ahall  he  annihilated,  and  righteou*. 
new  eatabiUhcd  on  caitb;  and  the  minda  of 
tlHiaa  who  live  at  the  doae  of  that  age  abaO 
be  awakened  and  be  aa  pelladd  aa  oyatal. 

'-"— • In.    Calcu^tlDD.    CTaKorr 

(kaMlg-n-flX  n.     See  CaLUS- 


. ,  _d  haDdi 

broadly  ball^tfaped  or  wh«)-ibB«d  d 
flowaia  At  kaat  ona  qiadta  Ut.  aaffuii- 
/oJia)l*polB>naa)toib«n:llMaaclcaBuiat 
genenlly  enlUvaled  ia  ClamuSTthewoad 
at  irtildi  k  hard  Mtd  ct  •Da^IimUt  naa 

eaUad  JMaHMta  or  Chhweta.]    I.  XhM 
of  riiaggy  cloth  tcwmbliw  biaj  HthL-t  A 


Etlasf  (unoagX  >L    (Natin  ■ 
-'■- "  '*"■"  'o  aevenl  nadaaftf 
tb*gnatfriglf«m 


apedScallT  to 
erf  India. 


I),  m.     In  r*tlt 


File,  tar,  fat,  fall:       tne,  met.  h«i^       pine,  plni 


in  ai(«ut  ipedH  of  aDtelaiiak  u 


Xam  (luni).  a.  [OhI  tr.  w.  ow 
Craoluil  -ClMD  tam,  whoUjr  si 
from  Uia  poipoaa.     'lUi  1>  tU 

The  Sloda  lod  ol  kin. 


U  (taiB'«-chiX  «, 

XuoalA  (kam'i-la).  n.  [Dangil  naBM]  Til 
4ows  covering  the  opwlca  of  ttettltra  tw 
tsrin,  whIehS  awd  In  India  for  diallw  (U 
k  ilcb  onnn-bnnm.  uid  l>  ftdmlnlitmil  ■ 
'  u  for  tAO  eipoliion  of  lApflvon 

■     ■■  B.  awr 

'btt),n,  T 

KorUs  IiUsdi  to  ■  H 

•MckuriiiaV     It  ti  b  (aTonnu  tuu  unooi 

kll  el«wi  in  Jipun.  utd  to  ulM  br  Uw 

MUB*  {Umi  ti.    Sam*  ■•  Camt. 
Kunl (urn' j), n.  *  itf  ^'■■■'i*i'>-'""ff<"B 
prinunljr  h>  Ibe  —'—"-'  godi  wbo  forniM 


of  qiMUul  prtnoa 

KunllllilCkuni-eU).  n.  The  horned'KTSuner 
•ir  Paltlimdm  armula.    B«  PtriirniMi 

EMBptoUoon  (lump-U'lJ-koii),  n.  [Or. 
kampUt,  floilbte,  uid  0b^.  uick,  cloa«- 
piOHd.;  Thsnumsof  ■  kind  of  doOMloUl 
compoted  of  Indl^-rtibtKir,  xntta  pArcha,  and 
gmaad  cortL     It  li  remarkablr  waim,  loft, 

y*M«*fi  {^am'iln 

•oDlharir  wtnd  In  tarM:  (bt  Oiooi 

Kkn,  Eann  (kan.  k«ii).  ■.  Sama  ai  nan,  ■ 

i:blgl  or  prince. 

Kuit  (kaoX  D.t.    To  ken;  to  know. 
KuUkOkA,  T*w*fc^  (ka-nak'a),  n.     A  oaUTc 

iif  tho  aiodwlrh  lilund*. 
Xuul  (kan-i'rf).  n.    The  Omariiim  «im- 

g.nnt^H  (kan'chll),  n.  A  mr  snail  dser 
( rnuvlu  ngmout)  Inhabiting  the  AiUtJC 
Ulanda  C^Ued  alaii  the  Piffmti  JTuk-dHr 
.Sec  Tiuocira 

Kaad  (kand),  n.  Tha  usw  (Imn  to  fluor- 
■par  bi  Comlah  mlnen. 

Zuia  (UnX  n.    Hcfl  Kath- 

SaaniOO  (kang'ia.ro). 
<.t  ih>  anl      ■      ■  - 


„._       gntlnlf  on  tcsvlibfe 

.aacca,   partkularlv   on  graaa.    Th&j 

hate  the  •(omacb  ntr  long,  and  poHcu  a 
laijeciKum.  Ther  repre lent  In  AiutnUula 
the  nunlnant*  of  other  regloni.  Ther  aa- 
■cmble  In  mull  herdi  under  the  gulduica 
of  the  older  onea  'Hie  gigantic,  or  red 
liangaroa  {Maerapm  rifflu),  &  aomeUiUM  S 
feet  In  height,  and  li  the  laiftcal  at  the  Ani- 

roo-apple  fkang'ga.rt-ap.lj,  n.     The 
■  ipecles  uf  MoUnum  (3.  laeiniatum). 


Xinnroo-Cnu  (kang'ga-ro.grBi).  n. 
Uitilma  auftrafu,   on  Aiutnllan   I 


Anatnluia. 


marnplal 
la.    They 


re  the  laigot  aolnuli 


Iba  (all,  which  li  Terr 


llcnl<Th  In  le 
poirafAil,  ba 


reatiltlng  from  the  decompoiltion  of  tlie 
felipar  of  a  granitic  rock  onder  the  ionnence 
of  the  weather.  UconiliUaf  47  per  cent. 
■Illca.  40  alnmlna,  and  IS  water.     Kaolin 

orianUI  poroalaln.  The  other  Ingredient  1* 
called  In  China  peluQbi.  It*  colour  li  white. 
wlthatbadaafcrar.ycUow.orred.  Kaolin 
In  China.  Japan.  SuoDX  Coniwall. 

II  are  peccLUarlj 


ItDOgea  In  Fi 
indComliht 

l'6-mMt).  n 
In.  the  two 


The  crTitalll» 

being  -•-——" 


hating  a  doable  ntonu  or  womb.  Ai 
lenMl  poaehorupaiKUceto  theibdi 
•liili.  and  In  thli  tha  young  are  ca 
tor  month!  aAer  hlith.  tCe  Ilmbt 
rtnmgeljr  dtoproporUnied,  the  tore 
hab«  amall  lod  riwrt,  whlM  the  hi 
oneeare  long  and  powertal;  the  head.] 
aod  •bonldenanimall.thebodTlncrBailng 
fa)  thickneM  ki  tlw  nunp :  the  rore-leo*  tre  , 
■aeleH  In  walking,  bat  uled  tor  diggina  or 
bringlH  food  to  the  month ;  the  blndTrgi  | 
are  naed  In  mortng.  partlcnlvrlj  In  leaping. 


XMllnlta  (ka'< 


KapnomU'Oup'no-nilrl fv  SeeCAnroKBO. 

»M»C«Ti,  Kancuis  (kVa-san).  n.    [Ena 

karaj;an.\     Vuiwt  Karoffan,  a  ipedee  of 

grar  foi  found  In  the  KoieUn  empirv. 

-^       ■■    (kiTm-llJ.n.  AmemberofaJewlih 

.*.  _  J*. ..  -*--■--- --of  gcriptore, 

and  denying 
the  Tall—*     ^^- 


iSnii 

rejecting  aU  oral  tradition 
the  binding  anthorltr  of  th< 
Karaite!  are  oppowJ  to  the 
».T..fciT  (ka-rai'U-ir),  • 
chlet  offlcen  of  juiUce  in  : 


KmtM  (ka-ri'tail.  n.  BnmtdiaK 
Weat  Indian  ipeciei  of  plne-appte. 

KkmiCtat<kar«n'JI'a).  n.  A  Central  African 
amO'ttaititujH  d^lieAuin).  cloaely  alUed 
to  the  fnlllel,  whoea  leed  afford!  the  prin- 


cipal niut  ot  the  food  _.  _. . 
KiuUiem  borden  ol  the  Sahar 
tMTngthlwi  (kar-mtthl-an), 
Uohammadan  lecl  which  an)_  m  .. 
tha  ninth  centarr.  (o  named  from  It* 
clpal  apoatle  Karmat,  a  pour  labourer 
pnfeaad  to  be  a  prophet.    They 


'.^the' 


lS3i 


KIMO,  KmlTMi  (ti-ni'X  n. 
Ttua.  harrl.  from  the  hardi 

at"""'""""' 


imenie  bamn  tmt*  of  clayey 
the  height  of  MWO  feet  abore 


'hlch  prevent!  them  being  hlgh^  prodnc 
lire.    In  the  wet  tattoo  they  nw  oDtere^ 

lie  return  of  the  dir  (eaaoa,  when  the) 


t  buaU 


hydraled  illicato  ol  alumina 
_ieie.     Written  alio  CarjptulUt. 

. ierttfl  ftiu--fo-!ld'er-It).  «.    lOr, 

tofpj^.  atraw.and  «i4f^rej,]ron.]  jl  ~~ 


ktr^t'ya 
.     theg  -    - 

to  the  Latin  Man ._. 

chief  of  the  celeeHal  armlea. 
Kftml  I  (klr'Tell,  n.    Same  aa  Camatt. 
EMtcUl  (ka^Ml},  n.    A  kind  of  hawk;  a 


&nd.1 
IdMtt 


from  Ita  peciUlar  note,  which  cloeel)'  reaem- 
blca  a  !hiill  articulation  of  the  thne  t^\- 
lablH  kot-iHjiil,  ud  la  producvd  by  tbe 
friction  anlnat  each  other  of  two  mem- 
brane! on  the  wlng-oorenol  Ibe  male*.  Id 
lome  dlitricia  It  la  to  ba  heard  during  anm- 
mer  from  twilight  till  midnight     lu  note 


er  (Jtoercfnper  m«tA|Hlie4m),  from 
wt  !□  IntotleaCIng  bererage  It  made 
onthBea  lilanden.  byitceplnglt  In 
ir  by  chewing  ud  then  itesplng  It 


■Qri?ioim 


(Tor 


•■  (i;-. 


,   ka-waaT,   w. 


iinli.]   In  Turkey,  an  armed  M 


Eav  (kg),  e  i.    [Trom  tha  aoimd.  |    To  cry 

Igw  Ow),  «    The  cry  of  a  raTen.  crow,  or 

KAwn,  Kgnn  <kiiD).  n.  in  Turkey,  a  public 
Inn;  a  khan  (which  tee\ 

SkTW 'UiTMkTu'ak),  n.  (Probably  a 
corruption  of  the  eaatem  eaiotie,  applied  to 
It  by  early  yoyagen.]  A  light  fUnlng-boat 
in  Greenland,  made  ot  aeal^klni  atretahed 
round  a  wooden  frame,  haying  a  hole  pierced 
In  It!  middle.  Into  which  the  (liber  placei 
hlmaelf,  wrapped  In  a  frock  of  aeal-akln, 
which  l!  laced  cloa*  round  the  whole  to  pr*- 
mnt  the  admlailon  of  water. 

Kurgkar,KAyuk«r(ki-ak4r},n.  One  who 
fliha  In  a  kaf  ack. 

Kurle  (kU).  n.  \Vt.  ouOIe,  a  nlne-pln:  Dan. 
ktyit:  D.  and  O.  ''I^  1-  A  nlne.pln;  a  ket- 

In  Scotland.  In  which  nine  holt*  ranged  In 
thteea  are  made  in  the  ground,  and  an  Iron 
ball  rolled  In  among  them. 

KjtngJd,!  Ti  [Fr.  eA^ndrrf,  Idle,  ilothful.] 
Alan  cowardly  perton;  a  raicaL  Cha%etT. 

EMtrd^,KMg4rdl7(kai'«M-UJ.a  [OFr. 
eojard.  tune,  keeping  about  a  honie;  eoae, 
I,  eoaa,  •  cottage.]    In  the  north  ot  Eng- 


b  (keb),  e.i  1.  To  eait  a  Iamb  Imnw- 
rely.— I.  To  loa*  a  lamb  In  aoy  way:  lald 
aewe.    [Scotch.] 

b  (keb),  iL     1.  A  ewe  that  hu  broui^t 
rth  Immatnrely.  or  haa  loat  her  lamh.— 
The  tick  or  aheep-kmie.    [Scotch.  I 
b«r  (keb'ar),  n.     |Oaal.  eabar]    k  pole; 
itake;  ■  rafter.    Sea  CIBIB.    (ScolcL) 


tk.  Bo.  kMk;     (.  fo; 


k,  Ft.  ton;      ng.  iliv;      TB,  (Am;  tta,  Ma; 


Kabbock,  Xebbnck  (keb'uV),  n.  [tiuL 
caioff.  KchHK.J    AdieeH.    IScotcb.] 

Kab-awe  (keb'fi),  n.     See  Keb. 

Eablah  (keblB),  n.  [Ar.  taiah.  uirthlni 
onpaglMtbe  soutb;  taAofa,  la  lie  appoaite] 
Tlis  point  towiii  uhich  Mohainintdani 
turn  their  tacn  in  praier,  being  tba  dllec- 
lion  of  the  t«mple  at  Mecca. 

Keok(kek|.  ci  ISame  woril  u  G.  iiitni,  to 
vomltj    To  hea™  the  itomach;  Co  reteb, 

Xe<*(kekXn.    A  retchliig  orfceiivUig  ol'tbe 

SeAllll  (kek'lab),  a.    Hsilng  K  tendency  to 


ikle  (kekl),  d.  £.  ud  n.     Suns  u  Keci. 
flfle  (kakli  B,  I  pret,  4  pp.  i 
lUing.    [Piobibft  a  non-nai 


liied'dira 


KwaOlng  (kelCUngX  n.  Jfoui  the  material 
uied  rur  the  operation  ol  keckling. 

KacUUb  (kekllub).  n.  IncUued  to  lonlt: 
■<|ueanilBlL  '  A  keeklUh  tUtmnch.'  Boliand. 

Xeckir  (kek'elX  n.  [From  tbe  Celtic:  comp 
W.  «cyi,  reedi,  canoL]  Tbe  drttxl  atalk  of 
Itemloek  and  otber  hoUow-Jolnted  VmbelU- 


Kadn  (kajy  n.     (IcflL  kaggi.  a  keg,  and 
Also  accordlQg  lo  Wedgwood  a  cask  fastened 

nolber  fonn 


nf*™i  Asmallanchomi 


Eedcs,  SedK7  (lie],  ^'i''}-  "■    l^-  eaidim: 
O.E  twfffe;  comp-  Prov-  E.  Avot,  to  be  pert; 


wautoii]  I.  Brlik;  Uvoly— E  [Probsbl/ 
from  itdgi,  ■  keg  or  caak.]    Pot-bellied. 

Kednr  OwJ'*').  n.  l.  A  imaU  anchor;  a 
keJge.  Se«  KKI>ai.-2.  A  dealer  [a  flib;  a 
cudger,    Hoe  CinoB.     [Provinclal.l 

Kadia-TaiM  (kej'rtpl.  ti.  Haul,  the  rope 
vhicb  belongg  to  the  lied^- anchor,  and 

Xedluk  (kediak),  n.  |W.  eeddw.  muitard. 
and  tenn.  at  In  charloet.  garlici.]  A  com- 
moD  Heed,  charlock  {Sinajiit  arremiil. 

Xe«  (ki).  n.  pi,  of  MB.    iSee  Cow. 
-" — 'nclal&igU-' 


KamIi  (k«ch),  n.  [Modincation  ol  inti. 
A  niaaa  ol  (at  rolled  up  by  the  butcher  In  i 
found  Ininp.  In  Htnry  VUI.  the  term  li 
«ppUed  In  coDtenipt  to  Wobey  became  hi 


pe«ji.]   To  peep:  lu  look  pryingiy.  [Scotch.] 
XWKlac^laH<k$k'lng«lM).n.  Alooklug- 


il(k*i).n. 
better  with  » 


the  IceL  ttdU,  ■  buve.  a  (hip;  the  IceL 
A^Ir,  Dan.  ISof.Sii.irM,  again  mean  properly 
■  keel  or  cbfcf  timber  of  tTeiKl:  the  O.  and 


JSootcti,] 
Xealt  (UI),  t>.t 


:  Bott  itooe  for 


&.1  «.ddi.i 

larklng  iheep. 


[A.  Sax.  ctlati,  to  cool.  Imm 


ooling  iiqiMde/ 


the  mean 
KsBl  (kel). 

KB«i  (kSl),  n.    A  niWe-pii.,    See  K. 
Kseuga  (k^l'aj).''.  1.1'he  right  of  demanaing 
a  duty  or  toll  for  a  ship  entering  a  harbonr. 

Keel-blMi  (k«!iriak),  n.  One  of  a  lerlea  M 
abort  log-endi  of  timben  on  which  the  keel 
ot  a  veuel  reita  while  building  or  repairing 

Kaai-biw,t  <k§l'b6t),  n.  1.  A  large  covered 
boat  with  a  keel  but  do  eaili,  aied  on  Ame- 
rican riveri  for  the  trmaportaCiDD  of  (relgbt 

Keeled  (keid).  a.    in  bal.  applied  to  leare*. 

mnnlng  along  the  centre;  carinated. 
Keeler  (kSl'S^  n.     One  who  worki  In  the 

^OT(?SrtrV n.   ArfiallowTub'tor hof 


Keeler  (ksrarVn. 

ituftforcaoltlnt— .. 
Keal-Iitt  (kil'fat).  n. 

/oLTatJ  A  cooler;  a 


\Ettl 


[other 


holding 


tohlmleadlnc  under  Iheihip'i  bottom  I 
Dppoiitejara.ann,andbeinglet  fallln: 
—  -  ' -■ -— '-rthoiWp'abi 


wa>  wtpeiHled  br  a 
withwe]ghUonbli 
-  ■■     ■    -ll^"" 

and  railed  on  the  othei 

And  jO.  wiaca  tDid  liim  H  wu  M  Ijl^  Igbberly 

KeellU  (killna),  n.    (Comp.  IceL  Mia,  a 
kind^cod.l    A  kind  of  amalt  cod,  of  which 

KoollTlnt,  KseljViU»-p«ll  (kil'l-Tln,  kil'i- 

iln-penX  1.    [Ifroni  ImC  mddle.)   A  poiKll 
of  hlack  or  red  lead.     [Scotch.] 
Keel-DUUI  (kei'man).  n.     See   KiiLiH,  a 

KMinitaniel^i^).  K     3amsai£KUaul 
Ke«lion(kBl'<aiiXn.  [Fmabxl;  " 
part  may  be  the ""  '"  **"" 


ally  Ivelncind;  comp.  pig 
term.  1>  found  alto  in  lUi 


Dan.  tMntfn, 
1  meaning  Uter- 
•   '-ad.    Thla 


KXE? 

middle  of  the  lloor-tlniben  ora  the  ked, 
faitened  with  long  bolt*  and  clinched,  and 
thut  binding  the  Hooi-thnben  lo  the  keel : 
In  iron  itiipt,  a  combination  of  platat  corrs- 
(pondlng  to  the  keetioo  timber  ol  a  wooden 

wrought  longitudinally  orer  the  top  ol  tlu 
tme  keelton.     See  Keel 

Kaal-aUple (Ulatl-plX  n.  SauL  a  maples 
geoenlly  ol  copper,  driven  Into  the  itdea  tt 
the  nuin  and  lalie  keeli  to  faaten  thera. 

K«al-nt(ktl'Tat>n.    same  aa  J[«t/a(. 

Keen  (kteX  a.  [A  aat  a!n>,  <Kn;  led. 
famm.  wla^  olenr;  D.  koen,  O.  HAa,  kein, 
bold.  Same  root  aa  ten,  J  1.  Eager;  nb*- 
mnit;  full  of  rellah  or  leat;  at.  bunsiT  can 
too  han  at  tbe  iport. 

t.  Ktger;  aharp:  aa.  a  tttn  appetite. 

IL  Sharp;  having  a  vei^  flne  edge;  aa,  a  tf*n 
mat,  or  a  taior  with  a  kun  edge.  —A  Flem- 
ing; penetratlna;  aetere:  applied  to  cold  or 
to  wbjd;  aa,  a  ketn  wind ;  the  cold  la  Tfjj 
ibHn.'6.Bltt«r;  piercing;  tcrltDonlooa;  mm. 


it  mind;  aharp;  peneto«tinci  1 


T.  Expmelie  ol  eageriHat  o 

Keen  (kin).  cL     Toiharpen 

Keenp'Sn}.e.t    pr.  oomn».  cry  or  lai 
tion  for  the  dead,  bewailing  ]    In  L 


id  Ian 


I  on  the  >1 


Seen  (tii 


Keanar  (ktn'dr 

bowl  at  fUDerala 
Kaan-eyedft'  " 
KaaiilT(kenl 
Keennaaa(k« 

K'e^1i^tM'(k«n'wlt«d].  o.    ] 


tept:  ppr.  Avntnf . 

r^pan,  etdpiaa.  la 
I  theu  to  have  na 
keap^]    L  To  bold: 


to  loae  or  part  with;  at.  loaewahoD 
a  farm ;  to  Ictrp  anything  In  Iha  nes 
mind,  or  heart ;  to  tup  a  lecret : 
one'a  own  connael.— 1  To  ha*e  Id 


T.  To  nulBlaln,  at 

tioD.  and  the  llke^  to  conduct;  t 

at,  lo  keeii  a  Icbool.— &  To  regaid :  I 


pine,  pin;      nCle,  not,  mOra:       tSbe,  tab,  btill;       olt.  pound; 
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d,  proinufl,  oi 

M>r<)ninl» 


14  To  tHMrd:  to  miintnln;  to  ■opnly  with 
DRfiurlM  at  Utt;  M,  tha  men  an  kipl  it  ■ 
miKltrrjt*  price  per  •ef'"  "  "-  '  -  '- 
(ttrhuuH-;  toeatvrtiin^ 

,  _  jerT4ol,  —  IT.  ii>h«  In  the  t 

■elllnfl;  to  have  ampply  of  foriale;  u.  the 
ellopkeeper  doe*  not  ieif  tbiit  —  Ta  krtp  an 
atl.  M  CiunlAdilM  l^ulvenlty,  tu  hold  an 

kesp  >uM  it  vork.  lOuiraq  )  -Takiitpbaek. 
<a)  to  rcKrve;  lu  withhold:  not  to  dlHJloH  or 

<tt  To  mtnln:  to  pnraDl  Iron  adTuiclDg. 

ic)  To  reearre:  to  withhold:  not  to  deliver. 
Actar.  S— 7o  Imp  cAapeli,  ■!  Oxford  uid 
i^unbrldge,  the  uiuL  einreeiloD  unon^ 
■lodeiite  for  to  uttend  the  dillr  HnicM  Id 
the   rollege   dupclfl.  —  To  kirrp   »iApafty 

ctkto  with:  at.  let  ]n>uth  itra  ctmpanit 
wiU  the  wlM  and  good,  (ft)  To  glTe  or 
Ttu'elve  altentloDi  with  a  riew  to  murUge. 
-  -  To  kftp  doten,  to  prevent  from  rtal^ ; 
tohnldlDiab^Uon:  tomtialn:  ipeclflc- 
all).  In  paiMua,  to  labdoe  in  tune  or  Hut. 
K  thil  Oie  portion  ot  a  picture  »>pt  dsun  la 
ren.tffrnl  •abordlnale  tt ' ' 


A  hofK.  —  To  kgrp  ivj 

to  keep  him  ° 
-To  ittp  « 


MlingiH' diminution 

price  o(  iroodi:  " 


o*«po/aoenem 
I  goiag  Inanuthna 

with     It.      [Colloq 


-To 

kap  ap  to  Uu  aJiar  to  keep  hard 
rk  :  to  keep  at  11     rsUng  or  colloq.l 

main 

income  eniblei  him  l«  k»p  h                  To 

n   In    the   houK:    to   1                   1; 

".  1 

>  feeble  health  obllgei                     -p 

lumu 

-Ta  kttp  a  term,  In  nr                   to 

nM 

doting  a  t«rm.-ro  h  id 
djuHiLVtokeepwItnii)  id 
net.  1  pSMiW«.-r.  iHj                  Dr 

<a>oa 

lilt  M 

■ind  (MM)  to  coDUane                    M 

wind 

itaadlng  amj. 

-To 

terp  eni-i  -1/  U  ont'i  ilf.  to  ihnn 
j:  to  keep  one'i  own  oonmel:  to  keep 
fiomoUKni  to  keep  clou. 

•ncle 

■loof 

ta,  J-'-y.  -»e  *=--»..  -^^ 

bn 

(kipl  o.i.  1.  To  remain  In  an  "poeJUon 

orAi 

M:  to  continue:  to  abide:  to  itar;  ai. 

or  behind;  to  kttp  In  (aToui;  to  ktip  oot  ot 

Bui  •«  he  loold  Bit  »mf 

1.  To  lut :  to  endure;  not  to  be  Impalrei 
to  eontlnne  rndi  or  wholeaonie:  not  to  b 


X  To  lod«*:  to  dwdl:  to  reride  (or  i 
ck,  (Aaln:      a.  Be.  lock;      (.pa: 


<k  mt  hu  BiDdr.  rbttt,  Ikrr  ar.  b*  *^f - 
lenie  of  the  word  la  no  lonj[er  In  sen- 
ile, hut  li  itlU  curent  at  Cambridge 
iralit.  -Suton,  who  ■*«('near  Bruce.' 
ir.J-t.tTo  take  can:  to  be  on  one'i 
I ;  to  be  vigilant  or  •olidtoat. 


ci-l— ro  iwp/rowi,  to  hlifUin  from:  to 
1  from.  —  To  ktep  on.  to  uu  forward ; 

jr  deviate  lrom:ai,  to  *Hp  10  old  cue- 
k4px  n.     I.  The  act  of  keeping;  ena- 


la  of  being  kept:  bencej  the  re- 


.  I  lliat  which  li  kept:  chai^ 


one  keepa  or  llvei:  (he  itnuwhold  o(  aa 

there  made  their  Uat  elTorca  of  defence :  a 
donjon.  [!tome  authoritlea  hold  that  thia 
aetiK  nrlgloated  In  the  fact  that  priaonera 
were  4:^  there;  othera.  and  perhapa  more 
carmtty,  an  ol  opinion  that  It  li  dne  to 
the  clrcunutance  that  the  famllf  itpt 
(abode  or  lived)  then,  ai  being  the  aecureat 
place  in  the  caatle.) 
Kmimt  nc«p'«r),  n.     One  who  or  that  which 

of  anything.  (klOne  who  nlklna  In  coatod^: 

cuatody  of  prlaonen;  one  who  haa  the  charge 
ofpallentalnalunaticiaylum.  (OOnewha 
hu  the  care,  cuatodj,  oraupertntendenceot 
anythliiR:  aa.  the  kftptr  of  a  park,  a  pound, 
of  iheep.  of  game.  of^»  gau.  ax.  (d)  A  ring 
which  keepa  another  on  the  flnger.  (ejAkej 
which  admiUol  being  readllTlnaerted  and 
nmovedal  pleaann  to  keepan  object  In  Ita 
place.  If)  A  loop  on  tha  end  ol  a  Hiap  be- 
tide the  buckle  through  which  the  other 
__.  . .. ■--■^^o^ghlhBboc)llB. 


H  in  lenHfip  101 

Se^inc-ri 

Knglana  u 


leilh,  to  accord  or  hannoalM 


ii(k«p'l 


leNew 


((f)  The  box  on  » i! 
jam-nut  (which  • 


,  Sk'fil 


powerof themiignet;armature.  Cj)Onewbo 
renudna  or  abldea  Tit.  11.6.— J(«pera/tka 
OreaI.SiaI.  a  high  orHceT  of  atate  who  holda 
or  keepa  Uie  great  teaL  The  once  ta  now 
reated  In  Um  lord-chancellor.  —  Kitptr  irf 
Iht  Prits  Seal,  or  Lord  Privf  SaU.  m  oO- 
cer  ot  (tote  thrangb  wboae  handa  paaa  all 
chartoia.  pvdoni.  Ac.,  befon  they  cane  to 
tha  gnat  aaaL  Be  la  a  prlvy-eonndllor, 
aod  waa  udentlr  called  Clerk  qf  tht  Friey 
Seal-Kieper  ill  tt^  Una't  eonMientt,  the 
lord-Gliancellor,  Hee  under  CHtNCSLLOR. 
KeaiwrlsH  (k«p'«T-1ea).  a.  Not  hating  ■ 
keeper:  tree  from  reatralBt,  cuatodj,  or 
laperintondeDoe. 


(kCp'tr-Bhlp),  n.    Theonceof 


teepinff.—S.  )n»t  pro- 
portion :  conformity  ;  congrnttj  ;  conaiat- 
ency ;  harmony :  apeolflcally.  In  painful, 
the  management  of  the  liRhla.  ahadowi. 
ealouia.  and  aerial  tinta  In  auch  aubordina- 
tlon  to  each  other  that  each  obfect  mar 
Men  to  aUnd  righttj  In  the  place  that  the 
linear  perapective  haa  aaalgned  to  It.— fa 

a.  Fr.  (on;      ng.  alnf;      tb,  lAen;  th,  Wu; 


-  ,  --- ally;  alw. 

the  altllngruom  ol  a  atn- 

The  family  kopiiw- mum. '  Diekrit: 

la  (kjp-aib).  n.    Anything  kept  or 

H<-<su  n>  be  kept  (or  the  eakeof  the  giver,  a 

Kaeab  ('k6ih),V    SameaaJriaA. 
beillp  |kii1l]>).  n.    Same  aa  SMlop, 


Kmt«  (kei 


•  (kev),  u.  [A.  Sai.  ruf,  O.  ihi^e,  a  large 
from  L  flua,  a  tub.  a  eaik,  whence 


It  all  at 


■  cart.H 


KsaTBT  (ktvtr],  n.  A 
SeffeUlikef-tek^l),  n 
Sag  (kegl  n.  (A  for 
BeeaboKiDOS).)    A 


and  rraoklno 


V  keeve  (which  aee). 
.     Bee  KlETUII. 
m  of  tag  (which  aee. 
amaU  c«ak  or  barrel : 

Sahfl  (ka-hnl').  n.     (Ar.  hiAatit,  a 


l,U(k61),n,     A  oil 

K«lr(k«rln.    [Icel 
eel,  Dan.  cor.  a  veaae 


'-f-sr' 


reaaeL]  InMrocAinp,  (large 

Br),  n.     Another  ipelllog   of 

Wt\  n!     [The  native  name.] 
:nUoa,  a  apeclM  ot  rlilnoceroa. 

,  to  each  other  in  length,  the 


rward.    The  upper  Up  oi 


rd  bypromine 
note,  and  *t  the  age  of  two  yean  they  an 
hardly  mon  than  1  Inch  In  length,  bat  at 
(he  age  of  all  they  an  (I  or  10  Inchea  long. 
Thekeltloa  lamoroie  and  Ill-tempered,  and 
forma  a  verr  dangerona  opponent 
KeImionMUta(ke-l«'iio-nj''al-an).  n.    (Or. 

(Mn.  one  of  (he  dait-coloorad  Inhabiianta 

ottheFacinclilanda 
Selawaj^  Rook  (kel'a-wb  rok).  n.    Stune 

aa  KelUnaty  Itodr  (which  aeeV 
Sela,to.l.    [See  Keel,  S.I.]  To  cool.  Chtm- 

Kslk  (helk),  n.  (Oael.  and  Ir.  cfacA,  a  atone  | 
1.  A  large  (tone  or  detached  rock.—!.  A 
blow.-S.  Tlieroeotaflah.     |?rovlnclal.| 

KellC(kelkXD.I.  [Prvbablyorfginally topelt 
wlthatoDH.  Heethenoun.)  TobaataiAindlr. 
[Provincial.) 

SellCkelXn.  [Afonnataul.l  A  covering 
of  aome  kind ;  a  film  or  membrane :  a  net- 
work; aa,  (n)  the  cinl  or  omentum,  fee 
Cxci.  (e)  The  membrane  or  caul  envetop- 
ing  the  headt  of  aome  children  at  birth. 


(d)  A  net  in  which  lamal 
hair:  the  back  part  of  a 


Xallsd,  XaM  (ke1d>  a.  Bavins  a  k 
covering;  having  Ita  paiia  united  m 
kell  or  thin  membrwie:  webbed. 


•nm^iuia. 


lamlly  of  taineltlbra 
bracing  aeveral  genera.  The  typical  genna 
Xelllahaa  two  Brltlah  npreaenUtlvea,  E 
mborMeuIarii  and  £.  nitida.  The;  are  amall 
hut  elegant  bivalve*,  living  in  the  crevfcea 


KELLOWAY  ROCK 
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of  rocks  or  on  shells  or  sea-weeds,  or  lying 
free. 

Kelloway  Book  (kel'o-wa  rok).  n.  [So  called 
from  being  well  developed  at  Kelloioay 
Bridge,  Wiltshire.]  A  calcareous  bed  at  the 
base  of  the  Oxford  clay  in  Wiltshire  and 
Yorkshire.  Its  maximum  thickness  is  80  feet, 
and  it  is  so  abundant  in  fossil  shells  ai  often 
to  be  entirely  made  up  of  them. 

Kelp  (kelp),  n.  [O.E.  kUpe.  Origin  un- 
known.] 1.  The  produce  of  sea-weeds  when 
burned,  from  which  carbonate  of  soda  is 
obtained.  It  was  formerly  much  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass  and  soap,  and  large 

auantities  of  iodine  are  now  obtained  from 
lie  residue  after  the  carbonate  of  soda  is 
separated.— 2.  The  sea- weed  from  which 
kelp  is  produced. 

Kelpie,  Kelpy  (kel'pi),  n.  [Probably,  as 
Jamieson  suggests,  connected  with  O.  kalb, 
a  calf.]  In  Scotland,  an  imaginary  spirit  of 
the  waters,  generallv  seen  in  the  form  of  a 
horse,  who  was  believed  to  give  previous 
warning  when  a  person  was  about  to  be 
drowned,  and  sometimes  maliciously  to 
assist  in  drowning  persona. 

That  bards  are  second-sighted  is  nae  Joke, 
And  ken  the  lingo  of  the  sp'ritual  folk ; 
Fays,  spunkies.  ktlpies^  a',  they  can  explain  them. 

Bums. 

Kelson  (kerson),  n.    Same  as  KeeUva. 

Kelt,  KelUo  (kelt,  keltik).  Same  as  Celi, 
Celtic. 

Kelt  (kelt),  n.  Cloth  with  the  nap,  generally 
of  native  black  wool    [Scotch.] 

Kelt  (kelt),  n.  The  name  given  in  Scotland 
to  a  salmon  in  its  spent  state  after  spawn- 
ing; a  foul  flsh. 

Kelter,  Kilter  (kel'tfir),  n.  [Comp.  Dan. 
kUte,  to  gird,  to  tuck  up;  also  Prov.  E.  kUUr, 
a  tooL]    Order;  regular  or  proper  state. 

If  the  organs  of  prayer  be  out  of  ktlter  or  out  of 
ttine.  how  can  we  pray?  Barrcrw. 

Keltle,  Kelty  (kel'ti),  n.  [Said  to  be  from  a 
famous  champion  drinker  in  Kinross-shire.] 
A  large  glass  or  bumper,  imposed  as  a  fine 
on  those  who,  as  it  is  expressed,  do  not  drink 
fair.— C/eared  keliU  aff,  a  phrase  used  to 
denote  that  one's  glass  is  quite  empty,  pre- 
vious to  drinking  a  bumper.  Sir  W,  Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Kemb,t  v.t  [A.  Sax.  cemban,  to  comb.]  To 
comb  ^which  see).    Chaucer. 

Kemelin,  t  n.  [0.  £.  kevivUng;  Prov.  E.  kemb- 
ing,  a  brewing-vessel,  kimnel,  a  tub;  O.Fr. 
eavfibe,  a  brewing.]  A  tub;  a  brewer's  vessel 
Chaucer. 

Kemp  (kempX  v.i  [Dan.  kcempe,  to  fight, 
to  contend:  kmmpe,  IceL  kempa,  a  warrior; 
A.  Sax.  campiant  D.  Arompen,  O.  kdmpfen, 
to  strive,  to  nght.]  To  strive  or  contend,  in 
whatever  way;  to  strive  for  victory,  as 
reapers  on  the  harvest-field.    [Scotch.] 

Kemp  (kempX  n.  [A.  Sax.  cempa,  a  soldier. 
See  the  verb. ]  1.  f  A  champion;  a  knight— 
2.  The  act  of  striving  for  superiority  in  any 
way  whatever.    [Scotch.] 

Kemp,  Kempty  (kemp.  kemp'ti),  n.  The 
coarse  rough  hairs  of  wool,  which  is  avoided 
by  the  manufacturer  in  his  purchases  of 
wool,  as  they  deteriorate  the  appearance  of 
fabrics,  and  do  not  take  dye  readily. 

Kemper  (kemp'&r),  n.  One  who  kemiM  or 
strives  for  superiority;  specifically,  a  com- 
petitor amongst  reapers.    [Scotch.] 

Mark,  I  see  nought  *to  hinder  you  aod  me  from 
helping  to  give  a  hot  brow  to  this  bevy  of  notable 
kem^rt.  Blackwood's  Mag. 

Kempt  t  (kempt),  p.  and  a.  For  keiwhtd^  pp. 
of  Areinfr,  to  comb. 

There  b  nothing  valiant  or  solid  to  be  hoped  for 
frnin  such  as  are  always  ktmpt,  and  perfumed,  and 
every  day  smell  of  the  taylor.  B.  Jonson. 

Ken  (ken),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  kenned;  ppr.  ken- 
ning. [O.K  and  Sc.  ken,  Icel.  kenna,  D.  and 
O.  kennen^  A.  Sax.  eunnan,  to  ken,  to  know; 
comp.  the  alUed  can,  canny,  cunning,  know. 
See  KNOW.]  1.  To  know ;  to  anderstand;  to 
take  cognizance  of. 

Fit/.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  townt 
Ptst.  I  Ash  the  wight;  he  is  of  substance  good. 

Skak. 

2.  To  see  at  a  distance;  to  descry;  to  recog- 
nize. 

They  from  their  fields  can  see  the  countenance 
Of  your  fierce  war,  may  ktn  the  glittering  Unce, 
And  hear  you  shouting  forth  your  brave  intent. 

Wordsworth. 
He  spake;  his  eye  fai  Dghtntaig  rolls  I 
For  tne  lady  was  ruthlessly  seTred;  and  he  kentted 
In  the  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  hb  friend. 

Co/sritfy^e. 

8.  In  Scott  law,  to  acknowledge  or  recognize 
by  a  judicial  act;  at,  to  ken  a  widow  to  her 
terce,  that  is,  to  recognize  or  decree  by  a 
judicial  act  the  right  of  a  widow  to  the  life- 


rent of  her  share  of  her  deceased  hoiband's 
lands.  See  Terce. 
Ken  (ken),  v.i.  To  look  round. 
Ken  (kenX  n.  Ck)gnizance;  view;  especially, 
reach  of  sight  or  knowledge.  '  Above  the 
reach  and  ken  of  a  mortal  apprehension.' 
South. 

Coasting  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken. 

Drydett. 

Ken  (ken),  n.  [Contr.  of  kennel]  A  place 
where  low  or  disreputable  characters  lodge 
or  meet;  as,  a  padding  ken,  a  lodging-house 
for  tramps;  a  sporting  ken. 

Kendal  (ken'dal),  n.  A  coarse  woollen  cloth, 
so  named  from  the  town  of  Kendal  in  West- 
moreland, where  it  was  first  made.  It 
continued  to  be  called  Kendal  after  its 
manufacture  was  carried  on  elsewhere. 
'Apparelled  in  short  coats  of  Kentish  ken- 
daX:    HaU. 

Kenk  (kengk),  n.    Same  as  Kink. 

Kennel  (keu^nel),  n.  [Norm.  Fr. ;  It  eanUe; 
from  L.  eani»,  a  dog.  ]  1.  A  house  or  cot  for 
dogs,  or  for  a  pack  of  hounds.— 2.  A  pack 
of  nounds.  *A  yelping  kennel  of  French 
cura'  Shak.—^  The  hole  of  a  fox  or  other 
beast;  a  haunt 

Kennel  (ken'nel),  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  henneUed; 
ppr.  kennelling.    To  lodge;  to  lie;  to  dwell, 
as  a  dog  or  a  fox. 
The  d<^  ksMttsiled  in  a  hollow  tree.    L'Estrangt. 

Kennel  Hcen'nelX  v.  t  To  keep  or  confine  in 
a  kenneL 

Kennel  (ken'nel),  n.  [A  form  of  K  tunnel, 
canaX.]  1.  The  water -course  of  a  street; 
a  gutter;  a  little  canal  orchannel.  —  2.  A 
puddle. 

Kennel-ooal  (ken'nel-kdl),  n.  Same  as  Can- 
ntl^oal. 

Kennel-raker  (ken'nel-f&k-«rX  n.  A  sca- 
venger; one  fit  for  mean,  filthy  jobs. 

Kenning  (ken'ingX  n.    L  t  Bange  of  vision; 


ing 
;  yv 


sight;  laew. 

The  next  day  about  evening  wc  saw,  within  a  hsn- 
ning,  thick  clouds,  which  didjput  us  in  some  hope  of 
land.  Bacon, 

2.  As  little  as  one  can  recognize ;  a  small 
portion ;  a  little ;  as,  put  in  a  htivivng  of 
salt    [Scotch.] 


Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin  ymxist, 
is  human.  Su 


ttrnt. 


To  step  aside 

Kemspedkle  (ken'spek-lX  a.  [Probably  from 
ken,  to  know,  and  A.  Sax.  specca,  a  speck,  a 
mark;  but  comp.  Icel.  kennispeki,  the  fa- 
culty of  knowing  others,  from  kenna,  to 
know,  and  speki,  wisdom.]  Having  so  sin- 
gular an  appearance  as  to  be  easily  recog- 
nized; fitted  to  be  a  gazing-stock.  [Scotch.] 

I  grant  ye,  his  face  b  ktnsftcklt. 

That  the  white  o'  his  e'e  is  turn'd  out.     Ntcol. 

KMit  (kent),  n.  [PerhaiM  connected  with 
cant,  to  tut  (see  Cant,  v.  and  n.\  and  comp. 
D.  kenteren,  to  overturn.]  A  lone  stuf 
used  by  shepherds  for  leaping  over  itches 
and  brooks;  a  cudgel;  a  rough  walking-stick; 
a  pole.  [Scotch.] 
A  better  lad  ne'er  lean'd  out  o'er  a  kstU.  Rams^. 

Kent  (kentX  v.t.    To  propel,  as  a  boat,  by 

gushing  with  a  kent  or  long  pole  against  the 
ottora  of  a  river;  to  punt    [Scotch.] 

Kent-bngle  (kenfbii-glX  n.  [In  honour  of 
the  Duko  of  Kent]  A  curved  six-keyed 
bugle,on  which 
every  tone  in 
the  musical 
scale  can  be 
sounded. 

Kentish  (kenf- 
ishX  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to 
the  county  of  Kent-bugle. 

Kent  —  Kent- 

i$h  fire,  a  term  given  to  the  eontintioiiB 
cheering  common  at  the  Protestant  meet- 
ings held  in  Kent  in  1828  and  1829,  with  the 
vie  w  of  preventing  the  passing  of  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  It  is  now  applied  to  the  shout- 
ing practised  by  Oran^men  at  political 
meetings,  in  derision  of  Koman  Catholics.— 
Kentish  rag,  in  geol.  a  dark-coloured,  toufi^, 
highly  fossiliferous,  arenaceous  limestone, 
b^onging  to  the  lower  greensand.  It  oc- 
curs at  Rvthe  and  other  places  in  Kent 
and  from  its  durability  is  much  valued  for 
building. 

Kentle  (ken'tl).  n.  [Same  word  as  Quintal.} 
In  com.  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight;  as,  a 
kentle  of  fish. 

Kentledge  (kentlei),  n.  KauL  pigs  of  iron 
for  ballast  laid  on  the  floor  of  a  ship. 

Kep  (kep),  v.t.  [See  Keep.)  To  catch,  as  in 
the  act  of  passing  through  the  air,  falling, 
running,  and  the  uke;  to  intercept;  to  meet 
[Scotch.] 


ftlmim.  spring,  thou  darling  of  tlte  year  I 

Ilk  cowsbp  cup  shall  kt/  a  tear.  Btms. 

Kepe,t  n.    Care;  attention.    Ckmucer. 

Kepe,f  v.i.  or  t    To  take  care;  to 
Cnnueer. 

Keplerlan  ^ep-lS'ri-anX  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Kepler;  propounded  by  K^er;  aa, 
Keplerian  doctrines;  KepUHan  lawa. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  modem  system  of  as. 
tronomy  deserves  tu  better  to  be  called  the  K*^ 
ierian  system  than  the  Coperaicaa.  Ht^ydm. 

Kepler's  Laws  (kepa6rzl||zXn.t»I.  The  laws 
of  the  courses  of  the  planets  established  by 
Kepler,  lliey  are  three  in  number:  (1. )  That 
the  planets  move  in  elliptical  orbita.  of 
which  the  sun  is  in  one  of  the  f ocL  (2. )  ThaX 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  snn  to 
the  planets  (called  the  radiut  vector)  al- 
ways describes  equal  areas  in  eqnal  Umea 
(S.)  That  the  squares  of  the  timet  of  the  re- 
volutions of  the  planets  are  as  the  cab«s  of 
their  mean  distances  from  the  snn. 

Kapler's  Problem  (kepOdrs  prublem).  «. 
The  determining  the  eccentric  from  the 
mean  anomaly  of  a  planet,  or  the  determin* 
ing  its  place  in  the  elliptic  orbit,  attswerinp 
to  any  given  time. 

Kept  (keptX  pret  A  pp.  of  keep.^Kevt  wnis- 
treee,  a  concubine  or  woman  kept  and  main- 
tained by  a  particular  individnal  aa  hta 
paramour. 

XeramiC  (ke-ram'ikX  a.    Same  aa  Cermmie. 

Kerana  (ke-ra'naX  ti.  In  wtune,  a  long  wind 
instrument  like  a  trumpet  much  used  in 
Persia,  being  sounded  evening  and  morning. 

Kerargyrlte  (ke-ritr'ji-ritX  n.  [Or.  k^ras. 
horn,  and  argyrot,  silver.]  Same  as Keraie 
>hlch 

ler'arsinX  a.   [Oit.  kerae,  a  hon.  1 
In  mineral  homy;  comeoua 

Kerate  (ker'itX  n.  [Or.  kerat,  a  homl 
Chloride  of  silver;  horn  silver:  so  named 
from  its  cutting  like  htmi.  It  haa  a  white 
streak,  and  no  distinct  cleavage. 

Keratin  (kei^a-tinX  n.  Same  aa  Epid*rm«m 
(which  see), 

Aeratode  (ker'a-tddX  «•  [Or.  kerat,  forotas. 
horn,  and  eidoe,  resemblance.]  In  tool  the 
homy  substance  of  which  the  skeleton  of 
many  sponges  is  composed. 

KeratomeQcer'a-t6m).n.  [QT.kera$,ktraec€, 
a  horn,  and  tomoe,  cutting,  from  temn6,  to 
cut]  An  instrument  for  dividing  the  traoa- 
parent  cornea  in  the  operation  for  catarM< 
by  extraction. 

Keratonyzls(kei^a-to-niks"isXn.  [Or  ftmw. 
itero^o^om,  and  nyaris,  a  puncturing.  1  In 
turg.  the  operation  of  removing  a  cMaract 
by  wrustiiM(  a  needle  through  the  cornea  ot 
the  eye  and  breaking  up  the  opaque  maaa. 

KeraiNphyllite  (ker-a-tofil-UtX  n^  [Or 
kerat,  keratoe,  a  horn,  nhyllon^m  leaf,  and 
lithoe,  a  stone.]  A  variety  of  hornblende, 
so  named  from  the  form  of  the  cn'stala 

Keratopbyte  (ker'a-to-fltX  n.  tor.  kerat. 
keratot,  a  hom,  and  phyton,  toat  which 
growa]  Cuvier's  name  for  a  polype  which 
has  a  homy  axis,  in  contradistinction  U>  a 
lithophyte,  or  one  having  a  stony  axis.  The 
term  is  now  disused. 

Keratosa  (ker-a-td'saX  n,  pi.  The  diviskm 
of  the  sponges  in  which  the  skeleton  is  com- 
posed of  keratode. 

neratose  (ker'a-tdsX  n.    Same  aa  Keratode. 

KeitHplate  (kirb'plat),  n.  Same  aa  Ctrri- 
plate. 

Kerb-roof  (ktob'rOf),  n.  Same  aa  CVr*- 
ro(\f. 

KeilD-ltone  (kArb'stdn).  n.  Same  aa  Otf^ 
stone. 

Kercbert  (k^chto'),  n.    A  kerchiel 

He  became  like  a  man  in  an  cxstacic  and  tr«»c«, 
and  white  as  a  kercksr.  M^rth. 

Kercbert  (k«i^ch6rX  v.t    To  wrap,  aa  in  a 
kercher. 
Pale  sickness  with  her  kercksttd  hemd  TwyiMmi 

KercblBf  (kdr'ohifX  n.    [Contr.  fkom  (I  K 
eoverckiif.  O.Fr.  couvrtehi^,  eouvrtd^ 
Fr.  couvnr.  to  cover,  and  a^f,  the  head.  ] 

1.  A  head-dress;  a  cloth  to  cover  the  head, 
hence,  any  doth  used  in  dreea 

He  might  pat  oo  a  hat.  a  muflkr.  and  a  Avnrtac^. 
and  so  escape.  SA^t 

2.  One  who  wean  a  kerchie^,  a  lady 

The  proudest  ktrcktef  ot  the  coott  shaB  roi 
Well  satisfy'd  of  what  they  love  the  best.   Dry^m. 

KttrCbtefM,  KercbleCt  (kte'cbtft),  «. 
Dressed;  hooded;  covered. 

Kerf  (k«r^  n.  [A.  Sax.  evff,  a  oattiQf  <4L 
from  ceonan.  eear/an,  to  cut  to  carrv; 
comp.  G.  kerbe,  a  notch ;  kerben,  to  notcii  ] 
The  channel  or  way  made  throogfa  wood  tay 
a  saw  or  other  cutting  inatromcnt 


Fate,  filr,  fat.  f||ll;       m£.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tfibe.  tub,  bull;       oU,  pound;       ti,  8c.  abvoe;     J,  8c.  teg. 


Klrl(k«rlXn.    [SuCiiul 


■  pea.     Tha  dye  li  ntan  pennnngn 
M  brtllltnt  Uun  cocUneiL 


I     [till 


I  bHD  propoted  M 1  iobtti- 


■a.z 


iHilcb  it  orvice-rHl. 

bm,  Karne  (^n).  *.    (O.OmI  and  Ir. 
Turn,  a  maal     1.   A  llRht-anned  loot- 


•olJlo-  dI  tbs  aadci 
Blghluidi  ol  Hcotli 
OTakeu:  oM™«1  ' 


illKIa  ■[ 


m 

[rlili 


(ker'o-iiii),  n.  [From  Or  *-™, 
-~.,  n  Uqnld  brdrucirboD  dlillllei)  from 
coal^  bJtunien.  petrulsDm.  Ac.eilcntlrely 

It  b  colonrlaia.  and  lU  •pcclflc  gradly  vnrln 

from  780  to  Bi&  Itia  thsHmsu.  or  ten 
cloKlv  related  to,  thn  Brjdth  paraffln  ulf. 
Called  also  Aixericaa  PanUlo  oa,  Wu(». 

ihntniJ  Oil 

TM.t  A     [A.  Sax.  MTM  Dt  (tnw.l 


Km«iit  {ktn'D),c.l.  A cr-rraptioa  oi  Chrit- 

Ke™ey,(k*r'il).  n.     [Comp,  Sc  toiwiw,  D. 

knrHy.   Lltir^iDggeaU  thaCtben-.trSwi 
r.  i .._  . .__..,   (^ii^j     X 

Dlh.  onulty 


Knii  (k*")).  n-  1-  A  qn«ni  (vhich  ■«■).— 
t.t  A  chum.-I.  (Probablj  Inmi  L.  cniut, 
notch.  See  Cskicati.  Ac.]  A  alight  pro- 
JeoUoa  from  the  main  body;  ipeclflcall/.  In 
printing,  thai  part  of  a  tjpe  which  haoga 
oier  the  bodf  or  ihaiik. 

Kaniriiini).  >.(.  10.  andD.  km,  akenul 
Sea  KEiUEi.1  1.  To  harden,  h  com  hi 
rtpcniDK— 1.  To  take  the  Ions  of  coma ;  to 
(nunUM :  to  Ht,  ai  fmit 

Etm  (ktro),  t.l.  In  tfpt-ftmniUuff,  to  form 
wtth  a  kem.    Roe  KiitK,  n.  a 

K*n-l»by(k«m'bt-bJ).n.  [^.  »im,ahar- 
vceC-home,  and  babi/.]  An  Image  dreased 
with  {:om  and  carried  before  reapen  to 
their  harreaC-haina     IProrlnclaL  | 

Xgnwl  (ktr'nel).  n.    (A.  Sai.  eynul.  ■  little 

"-:,K».ir~ "- 


ii  ni»r),  n.    [Sea  C*SSI- 
.      .  una  vollled  •tuff  woTen  frois 
the  lUieat  woold.  lued  (or  men'a  samenM; 

SSTMnutto  O'^i'il-net),  IL  A  thin  WDollen 

atulT;  cuainettc  (which  we). 
KarrOit  v.L    To  carve:  toout     Oauar. 
KBTTar.ln.     A  caner.     Cliauur. 
Xraul  (kfUr^n.    [Bee  C^iilI    An  em- 

^Uaii  ud  trji»  u  lici  Tnt  did  then  pnrnrilF. 
Kanrl,  n.   An  Eait  Indian  name  for  i 

at  the  genna  I«th]inu.     See  Luhtri 
KaaloT  (ketlop).  n.     [A.  Sac  OK-ia. 


plant 


_    anything,  the  »eed  ot 

fmIE:  allied  ta  toni  and  to  L.  granwn.    See 

:  ;_ 1.  The  edlTile  lulntance 

«aiit«lMd  in  the  •hrll  ol  a  nut  or  the  itone 


CriRN  and  Obatn] 


P"!£' 


•.  the  I 


luti.  a  drug,  polaan.)    The  •(omach 

calf  pnpared  fur  rennet. 
IXeMe,t>.t    To  kin.    CSavcer. 
Ke«t,f  pret  o(  aU.    Caat     Spenaer, 
Xeita,tpnl.     Kliaed.     CSauter. 
Kwtnl  (kee'trelJ^^n^Bnrmndian  or 


il  part  of  anything;  a  onall 

mted;  a  bucIhik  —  s  Fig.  the  hnpartant 

guldwd  from  that  which  nrmnnda  it:  the 
— 1_  ^ .1^1 — 1_.  -loppoaed'^ — ■ 


■  Iml 


legUtiai 


■omel  (ktr'nelX  «,l  To  harden  or  rlpra 
Into  kemela,  aa  the  aeeda  of  planta. 

KmmI  (kifDel),  n.  In  arth.  a  crenelle 
(which  leey 

lUndtod  (kM-neld).  a.     Harins  a  kernel 

~"-|iell7(Mr^eW).a  FuU  ol  komeli;  r* 
ihllng  kemete. 

ZeniUhl  (ktmlabX  a  H»nnf  the  ehatu- 
.  _  . .. — ._>.      .^  pettjlemii* 


nch  lighter,  and  a 

.- -.,^- olQtiOB  conaiatlng 

le  grain  of  Indla-rahber  dlaenlred  In  an 
-  of  keroMlaiM  ii  OMd  aa  >  — " — 


dlah  colour.     WtilgiivBd.  I    The  ^nJco  TSn- 

con.  called  alto  £(ann<I  and  H^ndAoKr.  It 
il  rather  larger  than  the  merlin,  Ita  whole 
length  belnglnmiatolfilnchu.  It  bullde 
In  hollow  treea  and  In  cUSi.  or  in  neil*  de- 
lertA]  br  {:rowiH  niafiplea,  Ac  It  feeda  on 
mice,  imall  blrda,  InaecU.  «c  The  katrel 
mar  he  at  once  tvcogiilied  bji  ita  peculiar 
habit  of  holering  or  luilalnlng  itiell  in  the 
aame  plaoe  In  the  air  by  a  rapid  notion  of 
iU  wingi.  alwuB  with  ita  bead  tu  the  wind. 
Hie  niSe  and  female  differ  conaldcrably  in 
colour,  aah-gnj  preralling '"  "'-  '" 


KMtnlt{kea'lnlX<>-  BaML—JTMCWI  tynd, 

baae  natar«L     ^inMr. 
Kst  (ket).  n.     Ilcel.  ^1,  ktt:  Dan.  Hod. 

fleah.)    Carrion:  flllb  of  anjrkbid. 

(ket).  fi.    A  matted  hair;  fleece  of  wool 


a  form  of  caiqiu,  Tork.  qaiq,  a  light  ah 
need  In  the  Boephoma.]    A  Btronglj-ba 


Teaael,  of  the  gallut  order,  iiaiulljr  two- 
muted,  and  tram  1M  to  ttO  (on  burden. 
Ketchei  were  faraiarly  mnch  uied  u  bmnU- 
vesaola.  the  peculiarity  of  the  rig,  affording 


much  ipase  be 


reU  fitting  tl 


K0tab,t  n.     A  mualcal  catob.     Btau.  J:  PL 
Eatcti  <kNh),  n.    A  hangman.    8m  Jack- 

Eatoht  (kech).  n.    tAformott«f]  Acaak: 

Ket^l  Kl.    To  catch.     Chtveer. 
Katchnp  (kech'npX  n.    {See  CiTCHur.)    A 


then  (trained  and  boiled  — IFaJnuf  kiichvp 
U  made  from  unripe  walnut!  belure  Um 
ahell  li  hardened.  The/  are  beaten  to  a 
pulp,  and  the  Juice  upanted  ^  itralnlnE : 


aalt,  vinegar,  and  ipice 
whole  iabuilea-foTiL 
from  tomatoei  by  a  almuar  proceea 
KetolLa  (ke'tAn),  n.     In  clum.  lame  u  Ace 

Kettle  (ket1),  n.  [A  Sai.  rHlI,ulrf,nr  ryltl 
comp.  I>.  ttUi.  IceL  tetiil.  Sw.  MM,  U..th 
ioCtb,  a,  ttutl,  kettle;  all  borrowed  Iron 
L  taOtiu.  dim.  of  oCinur,  a  deep  bowl 
a  leuel  for  cooking  food.]  L  A  Tewe 
of  Iron  or  other  metal,  of  yarioua  ihapei 


—A  pntti  kilUe  nffiih.  See  KIPPLE. 
EatUe-dnun  (ketl-dnunX  n.  i.  A  dmni 
conalating  of  a  copper  reaael,  niually  h«nl- 
*pherical,coreredwlth  parchment  Kettle- 
drunii  ware  formeriy  need  In  pair*  In  mar- 
tial mnaic  for  caralry,  hnt  are  now  ehieSy 
conflneil  to  orclieetrai.     They  are  uanally 

piece  in  which  they  are  to  be  ued   by 
tight«nlng  or  looeenuig  the  bead  or  lUii  by 


. Uie  ketlle-drani. 

KrtUfr-hatJketl.halX  iv__Th 


■ttto-hOldW^n-hSld-er). ».     Anycon- 
rlTance.  ae  a  little  mat,  tor  boldini  the 
-landle  of  a  kettle  when  hot. 
Kaltle-9lngt  (kell-phii).  n.     Kine-plna: 


S.9»:     J.job;      h.  rr.  Ion;      ng.  iliwi      TB.  EAen;  th,  lAIn:      w,  irii;    wb.  tiWc;    ih,  azure.— See  Kn. 


iKtUopt  Dorau.  s  >pe- 


Kajr  (kE),  t.L  To  fut«n  witb  *  ker  or  wedge- 
Key  (del,  n.    A  qi»r  (which  tee). 
Key  <k«),  n.    See  Cat. 
Kay  (kS).  n.    [Mani  tiart-ai-fied,  twentj- 

who  repreunt  the  people  1q  the  partlmnent 

Under  the  title  of  the  Hmue  <,f  Kem  IheH 

bnni-iiei  0[  Uie  Tynwsld  Conrt  or  leglelBllTe 

iKUllg  of  the  governor  and  hii  council. 
KaytM  Client,  n.  Bune  at  Qnayagr. 
Sey-tMd  (kSW),  n.     In  maeh.  n  rKi:l«n(ru. 

purpose  of  binding  the  paita,  u  the  wheel 
ud  ahsft  of  a  machine.  Hnnly  Ingethar,  » 

Xoy-board  (ki'Mrd).  n.  In  mute,  the 
Hrtea  ot  leren  In  ■  keyed  iiiitmment,  u 
■  pianoforte,  organ,  or  harmoniuni,  upon 
—*-'-*-  the  dn^rflpreu  to  prodnt"  —  "  " 


other  chargea.    Theie  a 


balong  to  govemmeut  or  to  pilnle  ludlfi- 

I  The  dominion  or  jnrit- 

, nsnmft  (kan'a-mi 

■u-ma),  n.    One  who  la  oier  otiwr  M 
a  head  •errant    lAnglo-Indlan.  ] 

Sba3n<kt!y.),H.  Aaenmof-'"" 

iDg  to  Uiaiiat  order  UeUacei.    

one  apeclea.  K.  MiuoalAuit,  a  large  band' 

lie,  fonnd  on  the  bankaof  the  aamUa 

the  Tallejv  neap  Cape  Verde,  a*  wen 
aa  in  Zambeal  land.  Itlitrnpeifectliknovn, 
but  li  deacrlbed  ai  baring  almiptl;  ptaoat* 

ilongaatb"' '•^- 


•o  ol  (inlta  lUkaa,  unlleil  ■ 


KMlkt  -x  KlrfUi  T<«.-Fna  bInkL 

oat  iilnmltr  bat  rne  mt  tbc  other,  to  that 
ths  lUke*  niUitIa  lit*  (pakw  Tlia  whola  U 
COTfliwI  vltb  thtflk  clotb  nude  of  thHp'i 
vool.  vlth  the  eioepUoii  of  ui  apertun  In 
Uu  centra  for  Iba  aKapa  of  imaka.  Ae 
door  It  formed  hy  the  remoral  of  \  tUia. 

of  vuod  rounder)  at  top.  coiend  with  fait 
or  laaUwT.  ud  plaoed  on  wtaeali,  Krvlng  u 
n  kind  of  moTable  habitation.  It  I*  lued 
for  muralling  In  winter. 

SbUb  (ktblal  IL    Same  u  KMah. 
bUlK  (klb'llni),  iL     A  pan  of  ■  imaU  flih 


U<  ftaaiK,  to  flj  np  and  Rilke  the  beam.  a> 
the  lighter  icala  ol  a  balance  autwalghEd 
bj  tha  baarlar;  hance.  (o  be  found  wanting. 


—To  tid  up  a  ma  or  a  diu[.  to  create  a 
dlatnrbanca.    (Colloq.)— To  tvt  (A<  biwhi. 
lodle,     lVulmr.1 
Kllflt  (klk).  v7     1.  To  ilrlka  wllh  (he  foot 
or  feet:  to  be  la  ttaa  habit  ol  itniili«  with 

tttt  -i.  To  ttarnx  oat  the  loot  or  feet  with 

■hffer.  or  contempt;  lo  nunifeet  oppoeiUoUr 

-To  kick  if.  In  fcol-baU,  lo  gire  Ibe  ball 
the  Brit  klcll  In  the  zania 
Klok  (klk),  n.  1.  A  blow  with  tha  foot  or 
feel;  a  itHkiiig  or  thcuit  of  the  loot— E.  In 
/oA-baU.  (a)  one  wbu  klcki^  una  who  klcki 
DIT.  'He'i  the  beet  tick  and  charger  al 
Kiiab)' '  BitgHu.  (M  Tha  rloht  or  torn  ol 
UrklnEihe  ball  -3  The  recoil  ola  firearm 
when  diKharged.  — t.  Tha  prajHtloti  on  the 
tang  ot  the  blade  of  a  pocket  knife  hr  which 
the  blade  la  preTented  from  (trlUng  Ui« 
^ring  when  aloaed.— &  FaahloD;  Uilng  In 


UdiilUtwOdk'^),  n.  [Campted  Iram  Fr. 

Jiielqut  ekoat,  uraatbing-l  1.  Something 
tataiUcal  orunoommon,  oriomethlng  Hut 
hai  no  particular  nuns.  —1  A  light,  nn- 
■nbatantla]  dlata  ol  cooking. 


I  Klaknp  0'"''"P)'  "^  l  A  dlMurbanoa;  a 
row. -i  The  name  Klven  bv  the  ncgroee  ol 
Jamaica  to  tha  witerthnuli  (Selurui)  Iniin 
Itj  bablt  of  Jerklag  Itj  tall  after  the  laihlon 

I    of  our  wagtail 
KlCkr-WlOkr  (Uk-l-wlkl),  n.    [A  form  of 
Kietur-Hwqr.  which  li  whiten  by  KHne 
adllAT*  In  Iha  paaaaga  r)no(ed.  ]    Applied  br 
ahakapen  ludlcruBalj  tu  a  man'a  wile. 

Thll  kiwi  bUetE^.lFic^  b«l  U  llHlie. 

IldlkldLB.  |IcaL»vt(»vU).I>an.andf>w 
Kd.aHU.*ita.Kti'<>n.akld.]  I.  A  foung 
goat  — 1.  Leather  made  from  the  ikln  of  a 

1.  An  Infant:  a  child  (Blang]  'So  you've 
gotlbetid.'  i>ichna-i  f]J.  aioTEeniade 
of  leather  from  the  akin  of  a  kid,  or  of  lea- 
Jher  made  to  roemble  it, 

pret  *  pp.  Hdittd;  ppr 

i 


minute 


(W  Mm 


laggota.]  A  faggot : 


K  .     [FDulbl)>  a  form  ol  kit]    A 

•  w  Teaael  Id  which  thejr  receite 

KliircUd)!  «.l.  [A.  Sal.  tyiAnn,  8c.  hiCAe, 
to  niaka  known,  to  abow.  ]  I.  To  ihow, 
dlKoier.  or  make  known.— £  To  hoai;  to 

XHt  ioddfl,)  pret  A  pp  nl  KlAi  or  tylAe 

KlddBrmlnstltr  (kld'er-niln-iier),'n.  A 
caipeling,  »  named  from  the  (own  where 
It  wai  lomierly  principally  manufactured. 
II  1>  compoaed  of  two  weU,  each  conilatlng 
ol  a  ■eparate  warped  woof.  Interworen  at 
InterTall  to  produce  the  ngurea 

Klddls  (kld1),  n.  |ArmoT.jt>d<l.angtatthe 
month  of  a  ttnam:  Ft.  f  uuleau,  a  baaket  of 
wlcker-worfc.)  A  kind  ol  weir  lormed  ol 
baaket-work  placed  In  a  river  for  catching 
hih:  Tei7  often  found  In  the  form*  KUUi  and 


qffith,  algnlfylng  a  Una 

Id'dfl),  n. 
the  commc 


KWUW(kldTlilg).n.  (Dtm.olM]  AJoung 
kid.     ^Kidlingi  blithe  and  merry.'    Oay. 

ndSJLPftld'nap).  r.f.  prat  A  pp.  Wdnamwd; 
ppr.  Hdru«n>v.  (Slang  E.  Hd.achllif.  and 

ot  »t«0.  aa  a  human  being,  whether  man. 

die  Jon  to  another,  or  Into  lU'ery. 
Sldnippar  (Ud'nap-er),  n.    One  who  kld- 

Kl£>r  (kld'nl).  n  (O  E.  Hdn<ra ;  Ue  two 
parla  oT  the  word  may  oorreapond  to  A.  Bu. 
aiitlt,  Icel.  tvitiir.  Sw.  oueil.  Sc.  Hie,  the 
belly;  and  Sc.  near,  Sw.  nfura,  O.  nitrt.  a 

leoed,  beaa-eha  pad  gliui<U.tituated  on  either 


n  Kur^-iniHu.  Mid  donhttullT  co 
■mwU  wllb  kick  and  uina  9*e  Kiet 
wieky  )    A  word  appalently  Implying  rei 


conitila  ol  a  cortical  or  onler  putt, 
medalhuy  or  central  portion.  The 
!■  euentlally  compoied  of  nmneroiu 
.  which  an  straight  In  (be 
— 1....J  ij  ti,,  ,-«Tilral  part. 


The  tuliet  are  lined  with  CB 

trparata  the  nrlne  from  the  blood  brought 
to  the  kidney,  Ihs  urins  pauing  In  drupa 
Into  the  pelilior  carllyof  the  organ,  and 
thsnce  through  theuntar  Into  the  bladder. 
{.Sort:  klndicbancteridlipoiltlon:  tsm- 
psr.     [Humoroui.1 


rhli  sense  proUbly  aroia  from  the  tact  tb 
the  hiilDeya  with  the  fat  iUrroundlng  Ibe 


respect  ol  lalneis.     The  literal  appllca- 
■lalt'i  mouth  Id  the  following  extract. 


3.  Aoytblnf  reaembllng  a  kidney  I 
orotherwiss,  ai  a.polato.  '11ie  h. 
wbeaf    Jrr.  Taytar.-t.  A  uml  t 

KldMy^liewi  (ktd'nl-b*n).n.     A 


Kldnsy-poUto  [kld'nlpA-tA-td).  n.  A  n- 
rlelyofpoUlo  reaambllnga  kidney  In  ihape, 
KUIner-vMclKkld'nl-iech).  n.  Thepopnlsr 

name  ol  planla  ol  the  genui  Anlhylhe,  bS' 
longing  to  the  nst  order  Legumlnoaie.  the 
only  BrltUb  ipeclos  of  which  la  A.  Vvtatr- 
ania.  It  It  a  perennial  barbaceoui  plant, 
with  pinnate  leaves  and  yellow  Howers  In 

woolly  heads,  growing  abundantly  in  dry 
paitorei.  etpecTally  inch  ai  are  chalky  or 

KIAner-wart  (kld'nl>w«rt).  ».  The  popular 
name  of  the  plant  Saxi/raga  lUltariM.    See 


K«S':3;i.-s;3 

baUi.  /.Ttliii.   f.  tircm. 

side  of  lbs  Inmbar  vertebrv.  t 
•dthlaUrllMiui.     Tbn  are  ol 
brown  colonr.  and  secrete  the  Bit 

a.]  A  Celtic  (Irtoh 
ilfylng  cell,  burying- 
lent  lo  place-aamei 
tiDJuiuiBiiuuHuJuuii  In  Scotland;  as.  KU- 
patrkk.  SUkanny.  JTiOirlde.  See  CHt^RCH. 
nJdnUB,  KIlldaTUll  (klldArkln.  kbi'dtr- 
kln),  n.  (0.  D  kindiktn.  kintiekm.  Be 
Unkm.  a  imall  barrel  1  A  small  barrel :  an 
old  Uqnld  measure,  containing  the  eighth 
part  <n  a  hogshead. 

KUKkllLn.  A  kiln.  Bee  KtLH.  gObaateU 
or  pronnclal  and  UnllsdStatea) 

H™  t-^  ol  l*ll«=pll,™cur.rd  to  ih^trB^Ul 

KUl(ldl>e,l.  [By  some  regarded  as  another 
fnrm  Novell,  O.K.  ouellm.A.  Rai.  niKlIan, 
D.  twsOni,  leeL  kmifa.  a.  fudlm,  to  quell. 


KILL 
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KINDLINESS 


to  torture,  to  kill    Dr.  R.  Morris,  however, 

gives  it  a  different  orig^  connecting  it 

with  IceL  koUa,  to  hit  on  the  head,  to  harm, 

from  koUr,  the  head,  and  quoting  the  O.E. 

forms  kulU  or  culle,  kyUe,  to  strike,  as  in 

AUiUrative  Poeins, '  we  kylle  of  thyn  heued,' 

that  is,  'strike  off  thy  head;'  and  eole^  to 

strike  off  (still  used  in  Scotland  in  the  sense 

of  cutting  off  or  trimming  hy  cutting^  as 

in  the  Curtor  Jfundt,  '  and  lohn  hefd  com- 

anded  to  eoU,'  that  is,  and  John's  head 

commanded  to  cut  off.]    1.  To  deprive  of 

life,  animal  or  vegetable,  in  any  manner  or 

by  any  means;  to  render  inanimate ;  to  put 

to  death ;  to  slay. 

Ah,  Jtiii  me  with  thj  weapon,  not  with  words! 

ShaJt. 

2.  To  deprive  of  active  qualities;  to  deaden; 

to  quell ;  to  appease ;  to  calm ;  to  still :  to 

oveipower;  as,  a  shower  of  rain  kHU  the 

wind, 
We  are  reconciled,  and  the  first  view  shall  iii/ 
All  repetition.  Shak. 

glL    See  KiL. 
lladar  (kira-diir).  n.    In  India,  the  com- 
mandant or  governor  of  a  fort. 

Killas  (kil'as),  n.  A  Cornish  mineral  term 
for  the  argillaceous  schist,  of  a  pale  gray  or 
greenish  gray,  having  a  lamellar  or  coarsely 
granular  texture,  in  which  many  of  the 
metalliferous  veins  of  Ck>mwaU  and  Devon 
occur. 

KUl-COmtesy  t  (kil1cdrt«-«0,  n.  A  person 
wanting  in  courtesy;  a  boor;  a  clown.  Shak. 

Kill-cow  (Icfllcou).  n.  A  butcher.  SmUhey. 
[Burlesque  and  rare.] 

KllKtoe,  KlUdaer  (Ud'dS,  kU'dSrX  n.  A 
small  aquatic  bird  (JS^icUites  (Oxyeehus) 
voeifermy,  which  takes  the  name  from  its 
cry.  It  is  of  a  light  brown  colour  above, 
the  feathers  being  tippiml  with  a  brownish 
red,  with  a  black  ring  round  the  neclL  It 
is  found  in  both  NorUi  and  South  America. 

Killer  (kil'6r).  7k  One  who  kills  o|r  deprives 
of  life;  especially,  a  Journeyman  flesher;  a 
slaughterman. 

Killesse,  Oullli,  Coulisse  (kil-ies',  kullis. 
ktt-lis').  n.  (Fr.  ctnUiMe,  a  groove,  a  gutter.  ] 
In  arth.  (a)  a  gutter,  groove,  or  channel 
(6)  A  dormer  window. 

ulligrew  (killi-gro),  n.  A  local  name  for 
the  Cornish  chough  (  Pyrrhocorax  graeulat). 

Killlkinlok  Odl'li-kin-Qc),  n.  Same  as  Kin^ 
nikinio 

Killing  (kU'ing),  p.  and  a.  I.  Depriving  of 
life. 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  Jkiliins^  frost 

Shak. 

S.  Overpowering,  irresistible,  generally  in 
the  sense  of  fascinating,  bewitching,  charm- 
ing, so  as  to  attract  and  compel  admiration; 
but  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  freezing,  chill- 
ing, so  as  to  repel;  as,  a  killing  beauty; 
killing  eyes. 

Looking  at  her  with  a  roost  iiiiing  expression. 

Thacktray. 
The  general  went  on  with  kittitm  haughtiness. 

TfMckeray. 

8w  Dangerous;  too  fast  to  last;  exhausting. 

The  pace  at  which  they  went  was  really  killing. 

«'.//.  RusuU. 

KilUngly  (knMng-1i),  adv.  In  a  killing 
manner.  *  Nothing  could  be  more  kiiXingly 
spoken.*    Miltofk 

QUinite  (kirin-It).  n.  A  mineral  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  occurring  in  veins  of  granite; 
a  variety  of  spodumene,  found  at  Killiney 
in  Ireland. 

KillOW  (IcinO),  n.  [A  form  of  colly,  coUow 
(which  see).]  An  earth  of  a  blackish  or 
deep  blue  colour. 

Kiln  (kil),  n.  [A.  Sax.  eylene,  cyln,  N.  kylna, 
a  kiln,  a  drying-house  for  com;  comp.  W. 
eylyn,  a  furnace.  Wedgwood  gives  L.  eu- 
Una,  a  Idtchen,  as  the  origin.]  A  large  stove 
or  oven;  a  fabric  of  brick  or  stone  which 
may  be  hented  for  the  purpose  of  harden- 
ing, burning,  or  dnring  anything;  as,  a  kiln 
for  baking  or  hardening  earthen  vessels;  a 
kUn  for  drying  grain  or  meal;  a  brick -irt/n. 

Kiln-dnr  (kirdri),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  kiln-dried; 
)r.  kiln-drying.  To  dry  in  a  kiln;  as,  to 
In-dry  meal  or  grain. 

Kiln-hole  (kil'bdl),  n.  The  chimney  or 
mouth  of  a  kiln.    Shak, 

Kllodsme  (kil'd-dln).  n.  [Or.  ehiluH,  a  thou- 
sand, and  E.  dyne.]  In  dynamic*,  a  thou- 
sand dynes. 

Kilogram,  Kilogramme  (kii'^-grami  n. 

[Fr.  kilofpramme,  from  Or.  ehUim,  a  thou- 
■and,  and  Fr.  gramme.  ]  A  French  meaures 
of  weight,  being  1000  granmies,  equal  to 
2^961  Iba  troy,  or  8 -20486  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
KllOijammHre  (kU-d-gram'et-^r  or  kil-o- 
gram-a-trX  n.     [Kilogramme  (whldi  see). 


m 


and  Fr.  mitre,  from  Or.  metron,  measure.] 
The  French  unit  employed  in  estimating  the 
mechanical  work  periormed  by  a  machine. 
It  represents  the  work  performed  in  raising 
a  kilogramme  through  a  metre  of  space,  and 
corresponds  to  7  -233  f  uo  t-pounda.  See  FooT- 

POUND. 

Kilolitre  (ki-lol'it-*r  or  kil-6-l§-tr),  n.  [Fr. . 
from  the  Or.  ehilioi,  a  thousand,  and  Ittra, 
a  Oreek  measure.  See  Litrx.]  In  the 
standard  French  decimal  measures  1000 
litres,  or  86  8160  cubic  feet,  or  220-0967  im- 
perial gallons. 

Kilometre  (ki-lom'et-^r  or  kil-o-m&-tr),  n. 
[Fr.,  from  the  Or.  chUioi,  a  thousand,  and 
metron,  a  measure.]  In  the  French  stand- 
ard decimal  system  of  measures  1000 
metres,  the  m^tre  being  the  unit  of  linear 
measure,  and  equivalent  to  3^808802  Eng- 
lish feet.  The  kilometre  is  about  five- 
eighths  of  our  statute  mile,  or  1098 -6S8 
yards,  so  that  10  kilometres,  or  1  myria- 
mHre= 6 -2188267  English  miles.  The  kilo- 
mitre  carri,  or  square  kHomHre,  is  equal 
to  247*11  acres. 

Kllost^(kir6-Btarorkil.o-st&rXn.  [Fr., 
from  Or.  ehilioi,  a  thousand,  and  Btereoe, 
solid]  A  French  solid  measure,  consisting 
of  1000  stores  or  cubic  metres,  and  equal 
to  86817*41  cubic  feet 

Kilt  (kiltX  n.  [A  Scandhiavian  word,  lit  a 
short  skirt;  nUibeg  is  the  Gaelic  name; 
comp.  Icel.  kiuing,  a  skirt,  kjalta,  a  person's 
lap;  Dan.  kilU,  to  tuck  up  or  kilt;  Sc.  to 
kut]  A  kind  of  short  petticoat,  reaching 
from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  worn  by  men 
as  an  article  of  dress  in  Ueu  of  trousers. 
It  is  regarded  as  peculiarlv  the  national 
dress  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland. 

Amonsf  the  Hh^hlanders,  the  JUtt  seems  to  have 
been  ortj^naily  formed  by  folding  and  girdini;  up 
the  lower  part  of  the  mantle  or  plau).     ynmuson. 

Kilt  (kilt),  v.t.    To  tuck  up ;  to  truss  up,  as 
the  clothes.    Burnt. 
Kilted  (kilted),  a.    Wearing  a  kilt 

Thus  haTinff  said,  the  JHlttd  f^dess  kissed 
Her  son.  and  vanish'd  in  a  Scottish  mist.    Byrmt. 

Kilter  (kilt'dr),  n.    See  Kblteiu 

Kimbq,  Kimbow  (kim'bd),  a.  [No  doubt 
from  Celtic  cam,  crooked  (see  Kam),  and  E. 
hovo.\  Crooked;  arched;  bent.  'Theitrimfro 
handles.'  Dry  den.  Now  used  only  in  o- 
kimbo.—To  get  the  arms  a-kimbo,  to  set  tho 
hands  on  the  hips  with  the  elbows  project- 
ing outward. 

Sm-coalt  (kimlcdl),  n.  See  KnuumiDGX 
Clay. 

Kimmer  (Um'mAr),  n.  [Written  also  Cum- 
mer. See  COMMERB.]  In  Scotland,  a  fami- 
liar name  for  a  female,  especially  for  a 
female  gossip. 

Kimmerldge  day  (kim'm6r-ij  kla),a.  [So 
called  from  a  locality  in  the  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck.]  A  blue  and  gravish  yellow  clay  of 
the  upper  oolite  formation.  It  is  a  msrine 
deposit  and  contains  gnrpsum  and  bitumin- 
ous slate.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  fuel 
under  the  name  of  Kim-eoaL  It  is  very 
abundant  at  Uie  place  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  forms  the  base  of  the  Isle  of  Portland 
It  is  also  found  at  Pickering  in  Yorkshire, 
and  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  it  yields 
many  fossils. 

Kinmelt  Orim'nel).  n.  [See  Kemujh.]  A 
tub.  '  She  knew  not  wnat  a  kimnel  was.' 
Beau,  dr  Fl.    See  K  KM  SUN. 

Kin  (kin),  ti.  [A.  Sax.  eynn,  eyn;  comp. 
O.Fris.  kin,  IceL  kyn,  Ooth.  kuni,  O.H.G. 
chunni,  kin,  kind,  family,  race.  Of  same 
root  are  £.  kind,  n.  and  a.,  king,  A.  Sax. 
cennan,  to  beget ;  Icel.  kynd,  offspring;  D. 
and  O.  kind,  a  child,  and  more  remotely  con- 
nected L  gentu.  Or.  genoe,  race,  offspring ; 
Armor,  gana,  genel.  Quel,  gin,  to  beget; 
cine,  race,  family.  See  Know.]  L  Belation- 
ship,  consanguinity  or  affinity;  kindred;  near 
connection  or  alliance,  as  of  those  having 
common  descent 

'Cau.se  gncc  and  rirtiie  are  withhi 

Prohibited  degrees  of  kin  ; 

And  therefore  no  true  saint  allows 

They  shall  be  sufler'd  to  espouse.    HmtUbras. 

2.  Relatives  collectively;  kindred;  penoni 
of  the  same  race. 

The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside.  Dryden. 

Kin  (kin),  a.  Of  the  same  nature  or  kind; 
kinored;  congenial 

Because  she's  kin  to  me.  therefore  she's  no^  so  fidr 
as  tielen.  Skmk. 

iTJTi  A  diminutive  suffix  akin  to  LO.  «ton, 
O.  ehen;  as,  maniinn,  lamblrin,  piplrtn. 

Kin  (kinX  n.  In  mnune,  a  Chinese  five- 
stringed  instrument^  somewhat  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  violin. 


Ktnate(kfnatXn.    Vfx.kinaU,    SeeKniC) 

A  salt  of  kinic  add. 
Kinbote(kin'b6t).f».  [A.8ax.]  Compensation 

for  the  murder  of  a  kinsman. 
Kin6hln-mort(kin'chin-mortXn.  A  beggar^ 

child  carried  at  its  mother  s  back.    [Old 

cant] 
Kind(k!ndXn.  [A.Sax.q^.j^cy>Mf,  nature. 

kind,  race,  generation,  from  same  root  as- 

cyn,  oflFspring.    See  KiM.]    L  Kac«;  genus; 

generic  class,  as  in  manln'yul  or  humanlriiMt 
She  follows  the  law  of  her  kind.    H'^nUw^nh. 

2.  Sort;  variety;  nature;  style;  manner;  char- 
acter; as,  there  are  several  kind*  of  elo- 
quence, and  of  style,  manv  kinds  at  music, 
manv  kinde  of  government,  various  kinds  of 
architecture  or  of  painting,  various  kinds  of 
soil,  ^kc.^8.  Natural  propensity  or  deter- 
mination peculiar  to  a  race  or  class;  nstive 
or  inherent  character  or  disposition. 

Some  of  jroa.  on  pore  instinct  of  nature. 
Are  led  DT  jiHW  r  admire  yoof  f«ttow«a«atnre. 

Drydtn. 

4.  Manner;  way.    [Bare.] 

Send  me  your  pHsonos  with  the  spcedteat  means. 

Or  you  shall  hear  In  such  a  kind  firom  mc 

As  win  displease  you.  SMmM, 

^In  kind,  with  produce  or  commodities, 
as  opiKMed  to  in  money;  as.  to  pay  one  m 

The  tax  iqMW  tiUafC  was  often  levied  ^  Itetf  a^«n 
com.  ArtnttkmM. 

Kind  (kind),  a.  [A.  Sax.  cyndt,  gsqptde,  na- 
tural, harmonious.  See  fUBD.  n.;  Kih.  n.) 
1. 1  Characteristic  of  the  genua  or 
natural;  native. 

It  becometh  sweeter  dmn  il  thoold  be.  and 
the  kind  tnsttt.  HsOmmd, 

2.  Disposed  to  do  good  to  others,  and  W 
make  them  happy  by  granting  their  r»- 
ouesta.  supplying  their  wants,  or  ssslitiiig 
them  in  diwress:  having  tenderness  or  good- 
ness of  nature;  benevdent;  benignant 

He  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful  and  to  the  rrO. 

Liikevi  «. 
I  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  Aittd.  Sk^S. 

Z.  Proceeding  from  or  dictated  by  tcoder* 
ness  or  goodness  of  heart;  benevolent:  as,  a 
kind  act ;  a  kind  return  oif  favonra^Am^ 
nant.  Kind,  Oood-natursd.  See  under  BB- 
NIOHANT.— Sth.  Benevolent,  benign, 
floent,  bounteous*  gracious,  i^opitlona.L 
erous,  indulgent,  tender,  humane,  compos 
sionate,  good,  lenient,  dement*  mild,  gentle, 
bland,  friendly,  amicable,  affectionata,  lov- 
hig. 
Kind  t  (k!nd)t  v.t    To  beget 

She  yet  forgeu  that  she  of  men  was  kOtdtd. 


Kinde  t  (kIndX  n.    Kindred    Spsnset. 

iriTi<i<i(ririti  n.    See  KiLDUULnr. 

Kind-hearted  (klndliiit-ed).  «.  Havii« 
much  kindness  of  nature;  proceeding  from 
or  characterized  by  kindnesa  of  beart 

Kind-lieartedneia  (Und'hlrt-ed-nes)^  » 
Kindness  of  heart 

Kindle  (kin'dl),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  KfMfled;  npr 
kindlina.  [AlUed  to  or  di^ved  trom  fc«l. 
ItyfMfa,  to  kindle.]  1.  To  set  on  fire;  to  caoaa 
to  bum  with  flame;  to  li^t;  as,  to  kimdis 
a  fira  —2.  To  inflame,  as  the  paasioos:  to 
rouse;  to  provoke;  to  excite  to  action ;  to 
instigate;  to  fire ;  to  animate ;  as,  to  kimdSd 
anger  or  wrath;  to  kindle  resentment;  to 
kindle  the  flame  of  love,  or  love  into  a  Same 

So  is  a  contentions  man  to  kind/*  strife 

Prov.  UTt  Tt 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindie  ra^c  no  more.    Ffftt 

Kindle  (kin'dl),  v.i.  L  To  take  fire;  to  begte 
to  bum  with  flame.— S.  To  begin  to  be  ex- 
cited; to  grow  warm  or  animated;  to  be 
roused  or  exasperated 

On  all  ftjT^fif^f  when  forbearance  ndfht  be  c*lfe<S 
for.  the  Briton  kindUs  and  the  Christian  gttrs  w  ay 

it   rmyim- 

Kindlet  (Un'dlX  v.t  or  C  (A  dim  form  from 
kind,  v.t  See  KlHD»  «.]  To  bring  fotth 
young. 

The  poor  beaat  had  bnt  httilr  ISifli^ a*d  her 
young  whelps  were  CsUea  into  a  dhch.      tiMtmmd. 

Kindle-ooal  Kindle-flre  (kin'dl-kiL  ktn - 

dl-flrX  n.  A  kindling-coal;  a  flrebrsnd 

la  these  dvd  wars  amoi^  saints  Satan  Is  d 
kindU'Cfa/.  Cm* 

In  a  word,  soch  a  itndU:firt  sin  is  that  the 
it  kindles  fly  not  only  from  one  neighbonr'^  hotnw  t» 
the  other,  bat  from  one  nation  to  another    Cmrmma. 

Klndler  (kin'dl-«r).  n.    One  who  or  llwl 

which  kindles  or  sets  on  ftrcL    'XiWhrunC 

riot,  enemies  of  deep.'    Oay. 
TiiJti—  (kindlesX  o^    Destitute  of  kind. 

ness:unnaiuraL  'Bemorseloss.  tifOihcrnus. 

lecherous  iMdffM  villain.*    S3*ak 
KlndlinaM  (UndOi-nesX  <L    XlwqaaUliror 


J 


F&te,  fiy,  fat,  fftU;       m6,  met,  h6r,       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not>  mOve;      tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti.  So.  abioie:     ^,  8c  f^ 


KIMDLINO 


6*^ 


KINOFI8HER 


being  ktndljr:  natural  inclination  or  diipo> 
•Ition ;  affectionate  diapodtion ;  affection ; 
benevolence. 


Thai  mute  ktiuUimtst  MBoec  dM  lietds  and  Aockt. 

•gHu<M«y  (kindlingX  n.  L  The  act  of  set- 
ting on  Are  or  causing  to  bum;  the  act  of 
exciting.— 2.  Materiala  for  kindling  or  cant- 
ing to  Dun :  materials  for  commencing  a 
fire. 

Z]]ldll]IJ|-<XMd(Undling  kdIX  M.  An  ignited 
piece  oTcoal  used  to  light  a  (Ire;  mi^erial 
used  to  raise  a  fire. 

Kindly  (kindii),  oda.  In  a  kind  manner; 
with  good-will ;  with  a  diipoeition  to  make 
others  happy  or  to  oblige;  benerolently ; 
f^Toorably;  naturally. 

Attd  W  cooUbrtfid  ttMu.  aad  «p«k«  kmdiy  unto 

Cen.  l  3t. 


'^''wTf't  how  ktndty  tlie  Hebrew  mannen  of 
«pc«cli  oits  and  tncotporate  wkh  tlw  EiiKtish  Ian- 
Caafe.  Addison. 

Zl&dly  (klndUX  A    [See  KmD.  M^l   Lt  Be- 
longing or  pertaining  to  kina  or  nature; 
kliMred;  of  the  same  nature. 
An  herd  of  built  whoB  kittdfy  rage  doch  Obig. 

1.  flympathetio;  congenial;  Inclined  to  good; 

beneroleni;  as,  a  )nndly  disposition. 

The  ihade  br  which  my  life  was  eroued. 

Which  BMlMa  a  <leMrt  io  the  mituL 

Haa  BMulc  ■•  kimdij  with  my  kiad.      Tmit^Mm. 

3.  FaTOvnble;  beneficial;  ref^eehlng;  soften- 
ing; a^  kimdly  showen.— X<im%  tenant.  In 
8eotM  taw,  a  tenant  whose  ancestors  hare 
resided  for  a  long  time  udmi  the  same  lands. 
TTllMlniiflln  it'll  nil)  ii  LThestateorquallty 
of  being  kind;  good-will;  benarolenoe;  that 
temper  or  dlsp<Mltion  which  delights  in  oon- 
tribating  to  the  haiminesi  of  others,  which 
Is  exercised  cheernuly  In  gratifying  their 
wishes,  supplying  their  wan&,  or  allcTlating 
their  rtiitraases;  penlgnlty  of  nature. 

There  H  no  man  whoae  kindtus*  we  may  not  tome- 
r  by  whose  malice  we  may  net  lomctlnie 


•%.  That  which  la  kind:  an  act  of  good-will ; 
beneficence ;  any  act  of  benevolence  which 
pWMnotes  the  happinsw  or wrtfare  of  others; 
as,  charity,  hospitality,  attentions  to  the 
wants  of  others,  Ac,  are  MndiiMSM.— 8yn. 
Oood-will,  benignity,  benevolence,  tender- 
Mas,  compassion,  humanity,  clemency,  mild- 
ne«s.  gentleness,  goodness,  generosity,  bene- 
ficence, favour,  alf  ectioo. 
Sadrtd  (Un'dredX  «.  (O.K.  HwdM,  kin- 
dred,  fromMi>  and  term,  rad,  as  In  hatred, 
in  A.  Sax.  rtd.  need,  naianj  equivalent  as  a 
term,  to  S.  uUp.  The  d  is  Inserted,  as  in 
gender,  thunder.]  L  Relaltonshlp  by  Mrth 
or  marriage;  oonsangulnlty;  kin. 

Ukeher,  of  equalMM^^rv«/todMlkffOoeL    Drydm. 
K*  the  Kienccs  are  all  of  one  kittdrtd,  it  would  not 
be  POMtble  (or  philetophy  la  ryread  bi  mmj  ooqwtry 
withoat  tmrodndng  bmo  f        "^  *  .^ 


te  a  hoowledKe  of  thetr 
rights  aa  well  as  thdr  dudes.  Sroug^Mmm. 

Z  In  plural  sense,  relatives  by  blood  or 
marriage,  moca  property  the  former;  a  body 
of  persons  related  to  each  other,  relationa 

Biulrtd  ndn'dredX  a.  Related;  eongental; 
allied ;  of  the  like  nature  or  properties ;  as, 
Hndfvd  souls;  Hmfrwfskltta  "fbakindnd 
points  of  heaven  and  homa.'   IFordsteorfA. 

Xbld-tpoksil  (klnd'spdk-nX  «>  Spoken  in  a 
kind  way;  characterised  by  sneaking  kindly; 
as,  a  kind-^poktn  word ;  a  ftwd-jpocvn  gen- 
tleman. 

XllM  (UnX  an  old  pL  of  coto.    Oowa 

A  herd  of  beevei.  fair  oxen  and  fair  ktMe.     MiUtn. 

KlBMllAtiO^EIlltliUitloal  (k]n«mat'ik.  kl- 
n^mafik-al),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  kine- 
matics. 

XlllSIIIAtlet(kI-nd-niat'iks).  n.  (Or.  kinima, 
movement,  fruni  kinet,  to  move.]  A  term 
used  iu  mechanics  to  denote  that  part  of 
the  science  wliich  treats  of  motion,  h  ithout 
reference  to  the  forces  producing  it 

Klliaitmtrlo (kinrsi-at^rik), a.  (Orlr»V«u. 
movement,  and  iakriko;  relating  to  a  cure.] 
In  lA^rajiettfiet,  relating  to  or  consUting  in 
muscular  movement  as  a  remedy. 

XlBMlpatlliC  (kfn«'sipath"ik).  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  nuesipathy;  motorpathic 

KIllMtpaUllft  (klnS-sip^a-thistX  n.  One 
who  prmcuaes  luneaipathy;  one  vened  in 
Uneslpathy. 

XlnetllMlinyOcf-nA-slp'a-thiXA.  [Gr.Hn^fu. 
movemenMrom  kin»6,  to  move,  and  oacAae, 
suffering.  J  In  thtrapeutitt,  a  mode  of  treat- 
li^  disMsrs  by  gymnastics  or  appropriate 
movements;  movemetjt  cure.  Called  also 
Limgitm,  from  Li$»fft  a  Swede,  its  proposer. 

¥1Hlll1tlMirapj  Qd-nysi-thet^a-piX  n.  [Or. 
kinina,  movement,  and  tMsraptia,  cure.] 


KiXI0tiO  (kI-net1kX  a.  1.  Causing  motion ; 
motory.— 1  Noting  force  actually  exerted, 
as  opposed  to  laUnt  or  potential 

KlIKraet  ^kl-net'iksX  n.  That  branch  of  the 
science  of  dvnamics  which  treats  of  forces 
causing  or  changing  motion  in  bodies. 

XinetoioopeCklnrto-akdpXn.  (Or. Ann^tot, 
moving,  and  skope6,  to  view.]  A  kind  of 
movable  panorama.    (Rare.] 

Xing  (king),  n.    A  Chinese  musical  Instm    ' 
ment  conastlng  of  sixteen  resonant  stones 
or'  metal  plate^  so  arranged  in  a  frame  of 
wood  as,  on  being  struck  by  a  hammer,  to 
sound  as  many  musical  notea. 

Klnc  (kingX  H.  TA.  Sax.  cyning,  cyng;  oomp. 
D.  leaning,  IceL  konungr,  via.  kange.  O. 
irdni^;  it  does  not  occur  in  Ohothie.  TheOTigin  ! 
of  these  words  is  the  tame  as  that  of  km. 
and  the  original  meaning  was  either  that  of 
*  the  begetter '  (corresponding  to  Skr.janaka , 
father)  or  else  'the  man  well-bom.'  See  i 
KiH  and  Know.]  l.  The  chief  magistrate 
or  sovereign  of  a  nation;  a  man  invested 
with  supreme  authority  over  a  nation,  tribe, 
or  country;  a  monarch;  a  prince;  a  ruler. 

JCtHft  win  be  tyrants  from  policy,  when  subjects 
are  rebels  from  pruidpla.  Burmt. 

%  The  conqueror  among  a  set  of  compet- 
itors; the  chief.  Bunu.—Z.  A  card  having 
the  Dicture  of  a  king;  as,  the  Mfkg  of  dia- 
monds.— 4.  The  chief  piece  in  the  game  of 
chess;  a  crowned  man  In  the  game  of 
draughta.  SeeCHissandDluuaBTS.— 6.  pf. 
The  title  of  two  books  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, relating  particularly  to  the  Jewish 
klngSw  —King's  Bench,  See  under  Bknch.  — 
Kini/i  Couneel  See  under  Cocnskl.  — 
Kinitt  or  Oueen'i  Bnglieh,  the  English  lan- 
guage sportivelv  regarded  as  specially  under 
the  guardianship  or  supervision  of  the  sove- 
ni^.—Kin(^i  evidence.  See  Byidbnoc.— 
Kin^i  Freeman,  in  Scotland,  the  name 
applied  to  a  person  who,  on  account  of  his 
own  service  or  that  of  his  fathers,  in  the 
army,  navy,  Ac.,  had  a  peculiar  statutory 
right  to  exercise  a  trade  as  a  freeman,  with- 
out entering  with  the  corporation  of  the 
particular  trade  which  he  exercised.  Such 
a  person  might  move  from  place  to  place 
and  carry  on  his  trade  within  the  bounds 
of  any  corporattoa.  —  Jr«ii^«  letter.  See 
under  BRlBV.—^Mi^'t  meeaenger,  an  officer 
employed  under  a  secretary  of  state  to  carry 
despatohea  both  at  home  and  abroad.^ 
Kmtf»  tUver,  the  money  which  was  paid  to 
the  king  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
a  license  granted  to  a  man  to  levy  a  fine  of 
lands,  tenements^  or  hereditaments,  to  an- 
other person;  and  this  must  have  been 
compounded  according  to  the  value  of  the 
land,  in  the  alienation  office,  before  the  fine 
would  pasa— JTif^t  §iore$,  naval  and  mili- 
tary stores:  so  named  from  being  vested  In 
the  crown.— JTiiM**  tmdeemai^  a  tradesman 
holding  a  commusion  under  the  privy  seal, 
exempting  him  from  paying  buivhal  taxa- 
tiona  The  right  of  the  sovereign  to  appoint 
tradesmen  of  this  description  is  limited  to 
one  of  eadi  craft  or  oocupatloa— Jf^'« 
widow,  a  widow  of  the  king's  tenant-m- 
chiat,  obliged  to  take  oath  in  chanceir  that 
she  would  not  many  without  the  king's 
leaivsL 

KiBC  (kln^  %t  Tb  snpply  with  a  Ung;  to 
mafie  royal;  to  ralae  to  royalty. 

These  traitorotn  cnptains  of  Israel  who  ^NvMffthtftn- 
•elves  by  ihytsg  their  maaiers  and  reigning  In  their 

SoHtM. 


birds,  even  hawks  and  eagles,  when  they 
approach  its  nest  in  the  breeding  season. 
Xblg-Ctltlllial  (kinglcJlr-din-al),  n.    A  car- 
dinal acting  the  pan  or  auumlng  the  power 
and  dignity  of  a  king. 

This  is  the  cardinal's  doimr.  the  kin£<ardiHai. 

Skak, 

Xing-cnkb  (klnglcrabX  n.  A  name  given  to 
the  species  of  Limulus.  a 
genus  of  crustaceans,  of  the 
order  Xiphosura,  in  which 
the  bases  of  the  first  six 
pairs  of  limbs  are  closely 
beset  with  small  spines,  and 
are  so  approximated  about 
the  mouth  as  to  serve  the 
office  of  laws.  The  species 
are  found  on  the  shores  of 
tropical  Asia,  the  Asiatic 
Archipelago,  and  tropical 
America.  'The  tail  spine  Is 
straight  and  sharp-pointed, 
and  is  used  by  the  natives 
as  a  spear -bead  or  arrow- 
point  Many  of  the  species 
attain  a  length  of  2  feet,  and 
the  tail  q>ine  is  neariy  1  foot 
length.     They  are  also  termed  horse- 


mngHtpFlt  (klag'ap-lX  n.   A  kind  of  apple. 

Iflug  at  armi  Odna'ai-irms),  n.  In  her,  an 
ofllear  of  great  antiquity,  and  formerly  of 
great  authority,  whose  business  is  to  direct 
the  heralds,  preside  at  their  chi4>ter8,  and 
have  the  jurisdiction  of  armoury.  In  Eng- 
land there  are  three  kings -at-arms,  vis. 
Oarter,  Clarendeux,  and  Norrojr.  The  fiiat 
of  these  is  styled  yrineipal  king-at^irme, 
and  the  two  latter  provincial  kinga,  because 
their  duties  are  confined  to  the  provinces: 
the  one  (clarencieux)  officiating  south  of 
the  Trent,  and  the  otner  (norroy)  north  of 
that  river.  There  is  a  Lyon-Kn^-oZ-arms  for 
Scotland,  and  an  Ulster-king-at-amu  for 
Ireland,  whose  duties  are  nearly  analogous 
tn  those  of  England. 

Klag-1llrd(klng'b«rdX*^  The  popular  name 
of  two  birds,  tlie  one  belonging  to  the  geni*s 
Paradiaea  (P.  regia),  the  other  to  the  geniu 
Tyrannus  (T.  intrepidua).  The  former  is  n 
native  of  Africa,  and  is  so  called  from  its 
solitary  habits,  never  associating  with  other 
birds  of  the  jrenns;  the  latter  is  peculiar  to 
America,  ana  has  its  popular  name  from  its 
courage  and  persistency  in  attacking  larger 


Kingcrab  {Limtt- 


in 

Shoe  or  Molucca  crabs.  Fossil  species  are 
pretty  common,  and  trilobites  are  supposed 
to  have  been  allied  to  the  Ung-craba  The 
British  thomback-crab  maia  aquinado)  Is 
often  also  called  the  king-crab. 
Kingcraft  (kinglamftX  n.  The  art  of  govern- 
ing; royal  polity  or  policy. 

James  was  always  boastinf;  of  what  he  called  /Mr/-- 
<ra/t:  and  yet  it  is  hardly  pocaible  even  te  iaaclne 
a  course  more  directly  opposed  to  all  the  rules  of 
ktngcrn/t  than  that  which  he  followed.     Uaatuiay, 

Xing-orow  (kinglcrOX  n.  A  bird  {Dicrwrua 
tnaeroeereua)  of  the  family  Ampelld»  or 
chatterers,  remarkable  for  Ita  elongated 
outer  tail-feathers.  It  haa  ita  name  otlcing- 
crow  from  the  boldness  with  which  It  at- 
tacks crows. 

Klojconp  (kinglnip),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  flowers  ct  the  species  Jta/Mtncultta  InU- 
hoaxia  and  other  allied  qwcies ;  butter-oup. 
See  RAinmocLUS. 

Kingdom  (klng'dumX  ^  I-  ^e  position  or 
attributes  of  a  king;  the  power  or  authority 
of  a  king ;  sovereign  power ;  supreme  rule. 

Thy  kingdotm  is  an  everlasting  ki$tgd»m.  and  thy 
dominion  endureth  throughout  all  generations. 

Ps.  cxlv.  fj. 

I  muet  be  married  to  my  brother't  dauf  ht«r. 
Or  elae  my  kingdom  ttaadi  oo  brittle  glaM. 

Shak, 

2.  The  territory  or  country  subject  to  a 
king ;  the  dominl<m  of  a  king  or  monarch. 
8.  Domain  or  realm  In  a  genmd  sense ;  the 
province  or  department  over  which  sway  Is 
exercised ;  nhisre.  '  The  kimgdotn  of  per- 
petual night'   Shak, 

When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Adeastace  on  tbe  kingdmn  of  the  shore. 


4  In  nof .  Airt  one  of  the  most  extensive 
divisions  Into  which  natural  objects  are  clas- 
sified; as,  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  minenU 
IrtM^doms. 

Klngdomeil  (klng^durndX  a.  In  the  con- 
dltion  of  a  kingdom. 

Imsgtaed  wuiui 
Holds  in  hb  Mood  such  swobi  and  hoc  dbcoorae; 
That  Iwtet  hia  menial  and  hk  active  part% 
KiHgdnmd  AchiUes  in  oommottoo  mgea    Slutk. 

K^or  the  elucidation  of  this  passage,  which 
to  be  found  In  TVoA.  and  Qrea.,  YL  8; 
Schmidt  compares  King  John  I V.  t\  Henry 
/r.,  nt  U  Iv.  8;  and  JvJL  Ccaaar,  M  L] 
*t«g«s!t»  ndng'fishX  n.    A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Lampria  tuna,  or  cpah. 

Kingflalieri(king-fish'^X  ^  T^^  general 
name  of  the  bii^  belonging  to  the  family 
Ha1cyonid«,  sub -order  Fissirostres.  and 
order  Insessores,  distinguished  by  having 
an  elonnted.  robust,  straight,  tetragoniu. 
acute  bUl  with  Its  margins  finely  crenate, 
feet  robust,  the  two  outer  toes  united  up 
to  the  last  joint,  bodv  thick  and  compact, 
with  wings  rather  snort,  head  large  and 
elongated,  plumage  thick  and  glossy,  lliey 
occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
in  wsrm  climatea  They  are  divided  into 
several  genera,  such  as  Alcedo,  Halcvou, 
Ceryle.  Dacelo.  The  only  British  and  al- 
most the  only  European  species  Is  the  com- 
mon kingfisher  (^1.  tapida),  in  size  not  much 
larger  than  a  sparrow,  but  In  brilliancy  of 
colour  livAlling  the  finest  tropical  birds, 
blue  and  green  being  the  prevailing  tinta. 
It  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers  and  dives 
for  fish.  It  is  probable,  though  not  certain, 
that  this  bird  Is  the  halcyon  ni  the  ancients, 
of  which  so  many  wonderful  stories  were 


ch,  eUio;     th,  Sc.  lodk;     g.  go;     j,iob;      fi.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ting;     TH,  fAen;  th.  fJUn;      w,  idg;    wh,  whig;    th,  azure.  -See  KST. 


told.  <Stt  Haloyom.)  The  ■pall 
lUier  {Ctrytt  gutlalai  ot  Hhlcfi  Irt 
UlustnUon,  is  ■  nBtiift  ot  Uw  - 


I  Uw  HlmtlMU, 


speclea  which  prrn  upon  nptlln.  be«tli 
■ndamillmuniniil*.  ItlalSliicbMinlcngt 


ig'jBckui,  Irom  the 
L  [King  ud  gild, 
.    SUtc  of  bclnfr  ■ 


am),  n.    3Ut«  of  bdiia 
(UuC'UdbX  «-     AUUIeUag^A 


moEurcMcal ;  u.  m  kiwlg  goTemment.  — 
S.  Noble: *iigutt;Bpl<iKUd;bw»iiilDBsldiig; 
mi,  tittffiv  mjignlAcflDce. 


—Royal,  Stoat,  Kingly.  See  under  BoTAi. 
KlIlJ^QllntpU).iidi.  WlUlaomlrolroyBlty: 
u  WoDilnit  a  klng^  wltb  it  tuperlor  dlg- 

SnAr-poor  (Llng'li-pOrX  a.  Miiermblr 
jiuor,  'JTiMly-poor  Bout'  S»iii.  [Rare.] 
Klii|c-milIlflt(liias'iDu1-et),  n.  A  Sib  found 
lo  Ebe  KM  tiround  JudhIui,  and  k  called 

latui  ol  Cuiler. 

XUiXPOBt,  Klngpleaa  (Uni'pOat,  Iring-pAaX 
nT^nie  middle  poll.  lUuiaW  at  the  apex 
ol  a  pair  ol  railo™,  and  liBvinir  iu  lowsr 
end  raitened  lo  the  middle  u 


d  by    sinkajon  (king^-ja).  •> 


Doal  or  biennial  Ir 


icbed  atemi,  ttUoIlale  iBBTca, 
illBT  hajUke 


dried  the  plant  aouuirei  a  pecul 
odoar  due  lo  a  prfncinle  — '--■ 
eilstiug  alio   In    Tonka- 


.  lUtnde 
aal  of  northern  ioath 
America  belonging  lo  the  group  ORolrn. 
UdB,  and  alll^  lo  the  familj Tnidia    It 


■  fnll-grown  cat.  tad 


KlnUunat,    r 


animal,  and  In  captivllr  li 


IKinl 


The 


mugh.    (ObaoleteorPniilnnial) 
KlnkhCMt  ( klnckliail ).  IL    INC.  Kn, 

hmLi    ISeoichT  The  hoopliig>coiuh. 
KlnUa  (Ungbl).  n.    BamaaiSiidt 
KUllMi  (Uolet).  a.    DeaUtute  of  k 

kindred.— Kfnlua  loam,  a  nun*  clw 

tfae^ScohJi  lo  tbelDdgiaaenl  anung 


caaet,  beliic  unlnllneDced  bjr  famil;  or  lanr 

EtnnlkllltO^  KlimlkllUllOk  (Ual-kin-lkr). 

litlon  uaed'  for  unoking  by  the  Korth  Ameri- 
can Indiana,  canalntlng  o(  the  dried  1«t» 

Spelled  alM  KiUiUniil 
SIHD  Od'na).  n.    IPr.  Uta.    Bappoaed  to  be 
an  Ka*t  Indian  word.)    An  atlilngent  n- 
tiact,  reaembling  catechu,  obtained  ln~ 
ndoiutnee.  Thsoiictnallaprocandfn 
Jteroearput  Martupa--  -  ■— ' '■ 


yield!  a  valuable  tti 


rhsorWnal  la 
i.  cnder  Lcpii 


wlafce 

it  artificial  heat 
ia  obulned  fioa 
mi),  a  naUn  << 
.  Dhak-tn*  or 
'    1  Butm/nmd- 


Kblf-vnltnre  (klDg'tnl-tOr),  n.    The  Sar. 
ecTMmput  Papa  of  tbelnlertroidcal  reglona 
,  beloDtdng  to  (he  family  ValtuT' 


length,  aiid  up- 
Dxpanded  oinga. 
lo  atind  quletir 
ch,  hai  ilnlihed 


The  other  lulti 
by  untU  Uiia,  I 

StnfhroCHl(king'wt|dXn.  A  Biailllan  wood 
believed  to  be  derived  from  a  tpeciee  of 
TriptolomeDa.  but  by  aome  refemd  lo  Srya 
fbenut.     II   li   besutlfDliy  ttreak«]  with 


Unc-wonhlpi 


>(klng'w6r-il 
Wutftotl 


'i'PL- 


Hula  (kln'lk).  a.  IPr.  Knifua,  from  tins. 
HD  abbrev.  of  quin^iiui,  cmchona.  Akin 
guinine.)  Pertaining  to  nr  obtained  from 
dnehana-^Kinu  aai  ( C,HiiO.),  a  peculiar 
vegetable  acid  dlicovena  by  Uofmann,  an  . 
apotfaecaiy  of  Leer,  In  the  calclum-wdta  nF  i 
clachona-baTk.lnwhichlteiiilalncombina-  . 
tlon  with  the  vegetable  alkaliee  cinchoniu 

kinatei  of  (heH  baKa  It  Ii  found  alHi  in 
liUeberry  (ra«in.um  Myriatvi\  in  ooitPe- 
beana.  and  In  the  laavee  nf  oak,  elm,  Ivy, 
holly,  Ac.     Wrllten  al»  Qiiinio.  , 

Kink (kin^), n.  [D.  a.  andSw.  Hnt.atwiat  I 
or  cM  In  i  CHble:  comp.  loeL  itagr.  n 
metal  crook,  alrtnd  or  bight.]  L  A  twiit  in 
a  rope  or  thread  inch  ai  preventa  it  running 

whim. 
KUUKkingkXni     To  wind  tato  a  Unk ;  to  , 

Sink  (klngk),  n.     |Comp  A.  Hai.  eln««v 

cough,  O.  D  Tiiwteii,  to  cough,  and  K.  ctiin 

cmi^-l  •  Aatofcoaghlng;  an' •■ — ' 

m  ot  laughter.    [Scotch.  ] 

Ktait  (klngk),  B.  t  INorthern  Eng 
Rcotch.  I  1.  To  gaap  fur  breath  in 
flt  of  coughing  -,  eipecialljF  appUei 
efTorta  of  a  child  in  the  hooping-i 
i.  To  laugh  bnmoderatelr. 


tlitB  of  tannin,  gum.  and  extzat.-uiD,  uni  ■ 
a  powerful  aitrlngenL 

SmoiW  (M'nan).  n.  (CAOi)  A  compooad 
obUinad  br  dltUltlng  Unlc  add  with  iCtaKd 
nlpburlc  add  and  penilde  ol  mancaocae 
It  la  In  the  form  of  a  ubUmate  of  IM 
golden. yellow  cryitala;  it  ia  verj  altalklly 
aoluble  tu  water,  veir  mlaUIe.  and  £aa  a 
pungent  amell  In  the  atato  ot  nponr.  II 
comUnM  with  hydnoBB,  lormine  two  new 
componnda.  green  and  white  AwlraKMaf; 
the  former  ofwhlch  la  one  ot  the  moat  beai- 
tJful  componnda  known  to  chemiita.  leia- 
Ing  long  priimi  of  the  moat  brillfant  gold' 
EreanmeCalllalutn,  Written  alBQwaiwiH. 

KlnTeda,f  n.     Kindred.     Okauttr. 

SlIIlia(kln'[lk)L  n.  [Xin;.  and  r<e.  dombloa. 
Comp.MiAiw^)    Kingdom.    [Bntcb.] 

SUufelktalniYdk).*.  [rtnaiid/iU.1  Ke- 
latioo* ;  kindnd :  peraoDt  of  the  aaB* 
family. 

niuUp  (kWihlp),  n.  aeUUonahip:  rea, 
■angulnlty.  'A  dlitant  H»Air  to  tka 
tcraciooi  blood,'    Ttrnfton. 

CxumaA  (kinx'manl  1L  [XinaDd  mAw.]  A 
man  of  the  eame  race  or  tamllr:  one  rslalad 

_tar  blood. 

Kuunramkn  (UmVom-an),  ti     IKIm  and 


XlntladK*  (Untie]),  11. 

nin(T^KlstV*y(kln'ln,  kl 


■nmonly  placed  In  a  iqiMm)  moi 
>f  which  i*  a  balnatnde.     II  haa. 


nte,  tut.  tat,  iitW: 


liibe,  tub.  ball:       oU.  pound; 


XlOUmB  (W'4-»iii),  B.  [Or.  kitn.  ■  column, 
ukl  Umita,  to  cDt.  I  Tlw  oune  ol  >  Mirslal 
inttrumcat.  deTl»il  tn  Dmult  lor  dlTldlrut 
pHDda-iMinbnnoiu  buHb  in  tbe  recluin 
ud  bluddor. 

Ito(klp).n.  AUiiner-|iumBlorlb«hiaB 
oTn  young  beut.— Kif>  Itathtr.    9tt  KlP- 

Xlpa  (Up),  n.  [A.  au.  (Span,  lo  «kh.  to 
keep.)    An  oikr  bMket  Died  lor  cakliJnv 

Tlolnil  puiloiL 

Klpp«r{kiP*ri.™D. ««-.«,  tohf'-h.  t" 
ncltiilean.  Th«  «utll^ni>u  hook  on  the 
aDil*r  jio  of  lite  male  <■  allwl  >  tip.  while 
Id  D.  tipmmw*  n>ll  or  buid  round  ■  bundle 
ot  driad  Aili.  hut  the  connection  ol  tfae« 

pllod  (o  >  Mlmon 


orlglaallf  Scatch.  U  derlfed  from  tl: 


tn  mike  tbem  flt  tor  enting. ) 
Bpper(kip'*r).e.l.    To  cure  »n 
■*  Hlmon,  lijr  xtll  ud  pepper,  u 


p'trUm)/"- 


In  nup-ikln),  n 


Kirk  (kirk),  n.   [A.  Bu.  cyn.a.Hrale.    See 
CHtRTK-l    [!<coti;h.]   I.  A  chunb.— 1.  The 
Kilabllihad  CJiur<:h  of  Scotknd. 
JOxIKklrkX  >.t    To  chureh.    [Sv'b-hi 
lUTk»a,<  p.    CraDke4     C^uar. 

KtTk-Mukm  ci'irk'H-i'i    ' 

or  Id  LUntarr  court  ot  tbe 

ol  Scotlul     It  coniliu  Ol  ID  I 

IT.  genanUl)'  tbe  tactunbeDt. 


^    Theln-et 


*lde>  nnder  the  i 
elden  o(  t) 


torUn  chunbet  bki* 


a,  ol  whoni 


Kl^aid  (Urt^lrd),  n.  A  chnnihTunl:  n 
Rinnrd,    [Scotch.  ] 

fim  (Um),  n.  [leal.  Una.  See  Chdiih.] 
(Sootch.)  1.  Acbura.-t.  The  bait  of  tur- 
Teat-home.  inppoaad  lo  be  ao  called  became 
■  ehunitul  of  cMin  tonned  a  coniidefable 


I,  Drill  (kerat-n.  ken'n). 
cnmKn;  to  baptlu.  (Scotch.] 
BrtlB  <ll«r'tll.  n.  [A.  ftai.  evrtel.  Icel 
kyrtili,  Uan.  kjorUi]  1.  An  upper  giumeot 
a  gown :  ■  petticoat :  a  abort  Jackel :  i 


t  A  qainUty  of  fli 
aitlo  (k«r'U>.  t.L 


To  luck  up  u  aa  to  giri 


XlrU*d  (ktr'UdX  a 


,f^-  ^ 


J  KftOtt-roUOKfUt-rdlXn.    Inonn'.aldnd 

of  roller  tor  land,  aomewhikt  In  the  lonn  uf 
■  doulile  cone,  being  Ihlcketl  In  the  middle. 

'  Kltahaii(kkh'i:n).iL   [A.Sii.  ck«iui,O.H.O. 

I    chuAhina,  tuehitia,  It  euctna,  L  coquiua. 


dlD  K 


reicm  hi  Ing  plumbaa 
neltlng  fumacM.   1 


r.  kytm.  Dan.  t^He.  Q, 
ruHrn.'.conip.  aii»  tiulh.  hikjan,  u  klu. 

to  tute.]     1.  To  loui-h  wlUi  the  l^in 

»nu  by  lolnlng  lipa.-t.  To  (nat  wlUi 
rondneui  lo  delight  Id. 

L  To  touch  senUy,  aa  If  vllh  fandnea;  to 


CMOiW.ti     1.  Tojoln  Hpein'lovBorre- 

throuEh  the  addition  of  an  sdTerb ;  ae,  '  We 
have  tittd  auav  klngdoiiiB  and  prDvlncea  ' 
S*a*.-£  To  touch  each  other:  to  meeC^  to 

whlcbutheyHuconiume.'    S)-ak. 
Cm  (kli),  n,    lA,  Sm  c,w.  eau.  Dan.  *v', 
Sw.  ^s,  Icel.  h/H,  Q.  kAut;  the  trord  ap- 

poati  aleo  In  "'    "  "   '^"~    

klia     Seethe 
Ulellpa. 


%  JVsuI.  tbe  galley  or  cabooae  — B. 

1.  [BcotcklAoythlng  eaten  with  1 
reepondlnA  to  Ihg  Latin  optaiiiui 
le  no  Engllah  word  whir*-   — ' 


B8  the 
nearly  u  extrnalve 
_.  MekAi  not  only  de- 
but anytbliw  that  ii 


I  Xlteliaii  (kich'en),  a.     Bolonglng  to  or  i 

I    In  the  kitchen. 

I  KltChan-lkTS  Oilcb'en-ffu},  n.    The  f ai 

I  K1tchBii-ff»T(len(klch'en-gKr-dn).n.  A 
I    den  or  piece  of  gnund  appropriated  to 
'    railing  of  vegetablaa  lor  the  table. 
,  Kltohsn-lM  (Uch'eo.ie),  n.     Dirty  > 


1.  A  ealute  glfen  wltb 

1  A  confectiOD  uiaally  made  of  whllea  of 

ena,  powdered  ennr,  and  cumot  lellj 

^ud  and  baked  in  an  OTen. 
nnar  (kli'Ar),  r>     One  that  Uw*. 
CMlna-COtnflt  (kla'lne-kom.nt),  n.     A 

pertuRied  tagv-plum  lo  •weeten  the  breath. 

Kladiu-«nut(kli1ng-kn»l),n.  Ineosterv. 
a  portion  of  the  upper  cruel  ot  a  loaf  thai 


Tnio'whlch  the  "eblni  wine  ia  made^ 
Penla. 
KUt  (kUtX  n.    A  cheat    [Northern  Kng. 


(kli^la),  n. 


of  a  Ui.  or  the  Ilka. 

Wat,  klifra^n  or  klat'tin). 

n.  Same  ae  Cut.  1  (i).  dttvotn. 
KltCUCXn.  |DM,aUrBebalUe;OD.KII(. 
a  beaker,  decanter.]  1.  A  targe  botlla.— 
2.  A  reiaalDl  rarloni  Mndi:  at.  a  Undol 
milk,  butler, 
riaaor 
I  toola 
iLenta; 


which  CODlalDI 

a  ■allor'a  cheat  and 


•boetnaker'i 
KI.  Hence—t.  A  contemptuoua  aipratalon 
need  wiLh  the  adtecUre  wAsle  tor  the  entire 


(Culloq.J 

niOiit^n.  [ProbablT  an  abbreTJated  fom 
of  miilar.  jnfffm,  eultm.)  A  diminutive 
Addle,  capable  of  being  eairled  lu  tbe  coat- 
pocket.  and  uied   genentlj  by  danclng- 


(klt),  n.     A  kitten :  a  yoUD«  cat. 

__t  «.(.      To  tut      CAflUMT. 

Xit-Mt  (kit-hat),  a.  I.  A  term  applied  to  i 
dub  In  London  to  wblcbAddlun  and  Stceh 
belonged:  ao  called  from  ChritUrphtr  Cot.  i 
paitrv-cook  who  Bened  tbe  club  with  iiiut 
Ion  plot  —  £.  A  term  flrat  applied  to  a  three 
quarter  length  portrait  on  acaoTaa 36  Inchei 
In  length  b*  a  or  M  Inchet  lb  width,  toi 

the  Kll-cal  (^ub.  painted  a  aeiia  of  por 
Iralta  of  all  the  other  maoiberi.  which  wen 


heigh  I  of  the  i 


the  palntl^  tt 


■ftbe  tile  mentioned.    The! 

ITatxi 

.  idcke  and  a 


lal,  to  do  the  work  < 
Kltohwi-miadaii  (k 

tjiklan-moddiTie,  Ut 


(Dan. 


10  feet  In  height  BDd  100  lo  lOW  (eel  In 
length,  found  In  Denmark,  the  north  ot 
Soot]aDd.ibi..caoBi>tinechlenyof  thaabella 
ol  oyiten.  cocklea.  anil  olber  edilile  thell- 
Bih.  Tbey  are  tbe  refute  heape  of  a  pre- 
hlalorlo  people  unacquainted  with  the  uae 
ol  Rietalt.  all  the  implementa  found  in  them 

'"■ ■ bone.  horn,  or  wood.    Png- 

pottery  occnr.  The  bonea 
■n  au  tiiuH  UI  wild  animali,  with  the  ei- 
ceptlon  ot  Ihoae  ol  the  dog.     Similar  abell 

United  HUtei.  fnmicd  by  the  Red  Indiana. 
Kltchan-ruise  (klch'eu-rbij).  n  A  kilcben 
grate  wllh  oren,  boiler.  Ac.,  atUched,  For 


.ooUng. 
ntebeniT  (klcb'en-rit, 
in  the  kitchen ;  uleuilli  tor  cooking.  - 
body  of  aerranta  employed  In  a  kllel 


VlenaJla  need 


nteha-ttnirCMch'en 

tram  pule  and  diippln 

ntehan-wnob  <ki 


ilnf),n.  Pat  collected 


u  the  kitchen  and  utenalla 


.t  long  forked 
.  long  wInn.  abort  legi,  and  weak  bill 
I  ulona.    Thi>  lul  peculiarity  rendera 

It  Che  leaat  formidable  ol  the  hlnle  of  prey. 

Tbe  cDrnmon  kite,  glead.  or  iledel  if.  ictinta. 

Ttgalit,  miiffarit)  preya  ehleny  on  the  amaller 


<tuadruped>,  blida.  rpung  chlckeui,  &c 

u.uillj  builds  In  the  fork  of  i  - -  ■■ 

wood.     The  commoD  Ml*  ot 

limei  ufted  as  on  opprobrioui  epilhftt  dQtiot- 
iiia  mpacUy.  -  DeUatad  Ma  /  thou  Uut ' 
Sluik.  -  2.  A  nune  given  In  lorte  mtM  ol 
Cornwall  and  Devonahiro  to  the  toi  other- 
wIm  called  brill.-S.  A  light  ftania  of  wood 
nud  iiaper  coiutnicted  tor  flying  in  Uia  air 
lorUieaniniementDtlK>]Fa.'-l.FicUUouior 
merely 


t     It     KltUUll  (UtTfih),  a.    TIcMMi. 
IMck     Xlttl7  (UfU).  H.     EaillT  tickled  i  hence. 
lUKeptlble^  leniitlie.    (Scotch.] 

KiTe(k3v),n.  [SeeKEKVE.]  Amuhlngnl; 


in  bUla, 


(ulin 


•i:^z 


coDtrlvincB  emploxed  by 
■ '   ■       itheeli  cBapootlng 

'akile,  but 


Franklin  ._ ,__ 

the  Identity  of  electricity 

nev-mbllnfl  In  ihape  aachool-boy^ 

covered  with  illk  anil  vunlibedi_. 

Kite  (kit),  c.i     To  raise  monej  br  the  nu 
of  nctlUdiu  paper;  to  fly  kilM.  [MercuiIUa 

Kite,  KTte  (kyt).  n.    lA.  Sai.  aeilh.  letX 

tvithr,  the  womb^  Sw.  qiud^  Goth-  qmtAvt. 
aptotubcnnce.thebel^.]  luScotludand 
the  North  at  Eugland,  Uie  belly. 
Klte-Olar  ^iii'ih  «r),  n.     One  who  uttcmpla 
tu  i^ite  niouey  by  the  nH  of  uxonunodatlon 

.    The  practise  o( 

-'ng  one'a  credit 

D  billt  or  othar 

rt  ot  tobacco,  an 

A,  aoynalnt 

dTcoUectlireiy'— XOA  awl  km,  frlendi 
«.u  .vUtlirea, 

Klth&n  (Utb'»-raj,  n.    Bute  u  CiOuin. 

KlthB(kWH)i  t,f.    IRee  KiTHB.]  Toahow; 

to  niHke  known.     Oiauctr. 
SltlM(k»|{W.>.    [Old  English  and  Bcotcti; 

pear.     Written  alto  ffiftte."""  *     '       *^ 


IC  (kiting),  n.  [Dim.  of  Ht,  ■  kittsn, 
aU.  Comp.  Icsl.  kaliagr,  S.  kjeUing, 
leo.    Or  it  msy  be  formed  tram  the 


lorth  youmj.l    A  young  aolmal,  more  atpe- 
clolljeyonngcit;  a  UttHL    'Anewlykil- 
tenedMUitv'icrlea.'   CAomiun.    [Ob»lete 
or  Provincial  Engllah  and  Seatch.1 
Kltmntcar  (kit-mufgttr),  n-   Sameuffui. 

KUta,!  pret  of  tit     Cat     Okowv. 

SltMl<)ilt'l!,  >(.    Same  aa  JT^Ue. 

KltMn  (klt'o).  n.    [Dim.  ot  eat]    A  rouig 

Kltian  (kif  n),  s!?    To  biiiw  toHh  ymmg.  aa 

KlttlWAka  (Ul'tl-wak),  n.  IPromltaciT.] 
A  ngUtorUI  Mrd  ot  Uu  genai  Lwiu  or 
guilt  (the  L.  triiaelylui),  Tonnd  to  peM 
Hbtiudance  In  ftU  (he  northern  pvta  ol  the 
■     ■  -  itlihlgh 


ir  *a  the  MedltetTHoesa  and 
Moileira.  The  voungot  the  kltllwake  haa 
dark  tuorklDgt  la  the  plumage,  which  dla- 

Mme  regarded  a>  a  different  species,  and  li 
still  known  on  >oma  parte  uf  our  couU  am 
the  larroek.    Bee  LAaiD.S,  OULL. 
Klttle^kitUTC  iA.Su-cilMlian.p.kilUUa, 

the  same  word  wilh  aonnda  traniputed. )  To 
li,.'k1e ;  to  eiclte  a  pleasaot  seDsatlon  In  the 
mind;  lo  enliven:  (requentlr  followed  by  up. 
[Northern  English  and  Scotch.) 

KitUB  (kitl),  a.  TIcklUhi  ea^  U<:k1^a; 
veiatlauai  bad.    [ikotch.] 


Uttla  (kin),  o.i  [Non-nasallied  form  cor- 
mpondlng  to  Hndli.  to  bring  forth  young; 
tump.  N.  iulta,  to  bring  forth  younii.  j  Tu 
lilU-r;  lo  bring  terthkltlena.  (Provincial 
English  and  ikotcb.] 

KltUliK(klt'Ung).n.    Same  as  JtillCnp. 


ke-wlXn,   _ _ 

U>).  Sea  Bnder  Aptertx. 
nwne-bOC  (kUnOwk),  n. 
buck.]  ThaCapagueveil(jlMi 


'.,  Ut.  little 
xpermuiUa 
rmm^    See 


er  ot  banxw.  collan,  «€- . 
L  [l*rovtn(Jal  l-i  One  oboH 

Tricklsbi  knaUd): 


ibtnak'EBhl.a 


.    Baring  ■  knack ;  ci 


al  Inianlty.  eihlblt- 


KlratonujilA  (kiep- 

Oepla,  to  iteal,  and  : 

■upposed  species  ol  m  .     . 

ing  Itaelf  lo  an  irresisUble  dealre  lo  pilfer, 
SUek  (kllk>  n.  and  e  Same  at  Clici. 
EUclUT  (kllk'ir).  n.  Same  a>  CtielreT. 
SUaket,KUllkSt(kUk'et,kUngk'et),iL    In 

fort,  a  small  gala  In  a  pallaada  Ihraoidi 

which  lalUea  may  be  made 
mitihwt/m.  (kUngk'at«n),  n.  game  as  Clint- 


ratberlong'and  projecting!  Its  flesh  Is  much 
estaemed.  and  Ita  hair  li  need  for  atuffiuE 
■a>Uies. 
XloMnutnI»<kla-p«-mL'nl-a).n.   [Gr.KopJ, 
ihetl,  andinania.  madneail  aamgaaiTJip- 


KlUlIl  (nab),  r.C  nret  A  pp.  tnatbed;  ppt 
tnabbiag,  (Anotlier  tena  of  tnof,  and  in 
■eoondtenu  alas  written  nob]  1.  Mobile; 
to  gnaw;  to  nibble. 

C  To  lay  hold  ot  or  apprehend.  [Vulgar.  1 
KlUbblst  babT).  s.f.    IFreq.  ot  Inoi.)  To 


^ckerr. 
Ewtekr  (nak^).a 
Sugtnig).  n.  rcnmp.  Dm.  knag,  a 

peg;  Prov.  O.  Imasgt.  Bw.  tauff.  a 

wood :  It.  oi^g,  a  peg.  a  knnit   iv 

protuberance,  a  knot.  ]  L 


iraa 


i.  Tba  rusged  top  ol  a  lock  or  hflL     [  Pm>- 
ioda].] 
Kntmi  (tt^dX  ■.     7armad  Into  kovtai 

" ; (uari-nea).  n.     The  itala  al 


Kaany  (naalX".  Knottj:  rnllof  konta. 
rouiEh  with  knots;  heocs.  rangh  tn  tanpar. 
UuMeatjfn.  pi    Trtfl^  trick*;  trlfli^ 

nuip  (nap),  n 
*7ioS;  eomp.  Ir 


.    See  KvacK,  n. 


.    [  A  parallel  form  to  tw«. 

wL  kiiamr,  Daa  knap,  W 

-  teoli]    1.  A  piDtsbs- 


L  [Bare) 


Kiutck  (nakl  n.  (An  ImitaUvawonl  like  D. 
knak,  Dan.  tnak,  G.  JHuiet,  a  crack,  a  anap. 
Smut,  as  Wedgwood  thinks,  probably  oil- 
ginallj  ilgnlfled  a  aoap  ol  the  llngera,  Uun 
attfokorwayot  doing  a  thing  aa  U  with  a 
■up.  In  tlta  same  way  from  R  kttcipptit, 
to  anu,  we  have  Iniap,  darer.  bandy, 
nJmbla.  lU  unia  ot  a  toy  or  knick-knack 
nuf  ranlt  from  the  trequcDcr  with  which 
■uoli  tnglla  contrivance!  are  brokesi  with  a 
■harp  crack.)  L  A  knick-knack;  a  ptaltr  or 
IngenlotiB  (rue;  a  toy. 

A  ttmut,  a  li>T.  a  wtik,  •  bab^  op,  £a«a, 
i.  Kaadlnaa:  haUtoat  fadlltr  tt  jtrtota- 
anca:  deiterlQi:  adroltneH. 


[ii»Bk(aak).B.L    ,  ., 

lo  crack  or  snap,    flea  the  nonr  . 
crack;  to  makaatharpabmpt  noli*.  [Kare.] 
°  "^n  apeak  affectedly  or  mindn^ly.  [Rara.) 


rising  ground;  abUlock;  asluni 

Kuip  (nap),ia.  Ash«t  sbalp  nolaa:  a  bib& 
Knap  (nap),  v.l.    iComp.  D.  tnapptn,  to 

cracX  (0  munch,  to  lu  bold  ot;  O.  hiwpn. 

lo  crack,  to  cnutch.  to  snap.     He*  K^abI 

1.  To  bite;  lo  Ul*  off;  to  break  then 

[Bare-i 

He  I-VjIU*  »•  ftv  ta  WKlf. 


SlUkp  (hapX  •'-    To  naka  a  abort  Aaip 

EnApbOtUe  (nu^bot-l),  n.  A  plant,  blad- 
der-campion (wm'  in/Ma\ 

Klll9pa,t  n.  A  tbort  sleep;  anap  CWwetr. 

Xnuplk  (nain-a).  ■>.  [In  rompIlDient  in 
MrOK.  Ziuni,  a  wrltor  on  British  grvaas  I 
A  genua  ot  ptanla  of  the  Bit.  order  Onsn- 
inOB.  f  .  affnatidtia  Is  a  wnj  mall  bq(  ele- 
gant anDDal  BriOih  gna^  which  crow*  la 
•andy  paatons  bj  the  aea  hi  lb*  loath  tt 
Kngland.     It  has  Aorl  nnd  Isatea.  and 

1...  ooe-alded  slaid«rllo*ar«HkK 

-       "  "h),  a.    iDclloed  to  knap  oc 


lo  ina  nacK  Detwam  ( 
aimilar  bag.     Various  fOrma  or  Cnai 
are  now  obm  bj  toiulMa  and  otbts  as  Deaag 
by  tar  the  aaalart  war  "I  etafioa  Ugbl  pa- 
aooal  Inggaga. 

Kiiuw«ad(Dap'wMXit,  TbtpopnlaraaBs 
ot  Cantaorea,  naL  (vdar  OovipoailB ;  aa  C 


raada.  grovinf  lo  lasaiim, 
naving  ncsoa  cs  reddlalk-pariue  flowvia  aad 
brnwn  seal;  iDvolaaiA 


■(rfke  (hem  together 

EllMkar(nak'«r),n.  (Probably  tram  Ice 
hnattr,  a  nan's  ssdille,  Uie  word  in  Eai 

mi^er.  'It  woold  seem  that  tbis  office 
(that  ul  slaughtering  old  horses)  'fell  to  tb 
knacker  or  coarse  bamesa-maker,  as  th 
peraon  who  would  have  the  best  oppnrtn 
nlty  of  making  Ihe  ikins  available.'     Wrdt 


agnar.  a  knot  in  a  tree.  1  A  koni  hi  wo 
KiulA  InarkX  n.  A  barit-bautad  or  sai 
person.     (Mang.l 

Knarlad  (narld).  a.    Rnottad.     'Tba 
I    timrlfil  oak.'    !&  W.  SaiU 
I  Knnmd  Inird).  a.    Having  km*  or  kn 
I    iinarled;  knotty. 

KnmiTT  (nar'i).  a.     EDotiy ;  aiobbj 
KlUiaaalna'tl-a).*  [lnh>uioar<<(C  Z* 
i    a  nhyilclaii  and  liotanlcal  aotbor  i-t  Bi 
will  died  in  IDM.)  A  ganusol  plantain 


nMe,  not,  m 


b.  bnll;       oil,  r<mnd; 


Dipiacacew.  now  natuUj  i 


u,  V  abmr,       J,  Sc  tt 


bMili  at  Ulac-poipit  llDwan,  ud  tUTlns 

Snnils  iMm,  fta  vln(  lo  puturwuid  con- 
lite. 


tnaam,  O.  hiabt,  ■  boy  or  yoass  mu 
tlMM.  ft  Mrrut  boj.  Sc  M>.  «  TM 
UtLbhllair     ThenwtiiDraEablrttk 


^  floiMtblng 


Alld  or  tey-itiuBt,  m  nulc  cUld.     Okai 
[Scotch. ) 


KnKTMhlp  laiViblp).  n  In  State  lav,  on 
of  tha  Hciusli  ol  thlrlua.  Tba  mnllurt  I* 
UMaaiuitllyotcnIiiHid  WUu  prDpiiEtor, 
at  till  Uckuian  at  tlw  mill  lo  wblcb  ttia 
ludi  an  utifctHL  Tha  knomtUp  !■  that 
■inaoUtr  ot  Utt  train  vhlsh,  bj  tbe  practlo* 
ot  Ilw  Bill,  li  BtTan  M  Uw  mill  Mmnt  bj 
«bon  Ui«  work  !•  pcifomwd 

Kbavm*  (oJir'eaX  n.  A  Imala  knar*.  [Kara 
and  rtMtorlcaL) 


1.  Dlalioiiait;  rraudn- 


KBKVlahlT  (nlT'lihin,  iKh.     la  a  kiUTbli 
mawHr:  Xa)  diihonaatlj;  fraodnlanUj ;  (b) 

wa^ihli;  mltcbJaTDDd]'. 

^UTtiImaH<ti*>'ltt-nM).  k.    Tha  qaall'tr 
or  babit  et  baloa  koarlih;  dlihoneatr. 

BW(  (!!»)..(-    Tomaw,    Sir  T  Mtrt. 
tw«l(M'*l),n.  |0.1nuwJ,ihUI»J,aeI*w 
ol  tluaad;  D.  knmuet,  Dan.tiH  hI.  pUiKwter, 
MdiodlaiJ  Thopoiinl ....-■ — 


I  mil  I  111  Oowan,  froitliii  on  laiidr  loUa, 
•ad  •omatiinaa  on  larranlieaUiT  oaitM, 
KnMdMd).*.!.  lA.  Bai.  M*dai^  nxBdm; 
oomp,  D.  tawtdn,  O.  ttttUn,  to  knead :  In 
Noribani  IngUth  wa  and  Uw  pan  Iwnlilm. 
which  aboHi  Uul  tha  rarb  waa  orlglaallT 
itnaa.  O.K.  mida  <A.  Bar  mtdam)  aad 
A.  Bai.  mUaiXat  Injormldan,  lo  baat  to 
pteDaalarapmbabljaJllad.]  I.  To  work  and 
ptiH  IdIo  a  maa  aiiullir  wltb  tht  hand*; 
paTUaiilarly,tuworklDb>awaU-mliadiiua^ 
aa  Uw  matarlal*  of  braad,  caka,  or  paila;  a^ 


1  To  baat  with  tbs  Hi 


irnttitnr  -  trvnsh  i  nM '  Eiw-t'^  X  *l    A 
ln>n«h  or  traj  is  vlileb  dongta  li  worked 

KMbaUMCDTbaMt).!!.  [Fioin  Pm  Kiwftil  ] 
A  caloeral  ot  a  gnj  colosr,  ipotted  with 

dfrtr  whlta,  lirownltb-grmii.  or  fma.    II 

nsol  farxooa  oxlda,  aadUDol  a 
oHdo. 

EMdk  (iwkx  *.    Am. 

EnMdl.1  pp.  of  ihHdL  Ksaadad.  Okaaaar, 


Knadt,)  ■  I.    To  kooad.    Clkaltear. 

KnM7u«\<>.  lO.Kiwa.  A.Bai.Aud,  «nM, 
mttw:  comp.  O,  Fria  tnt,  loaL  tni.  Dan. 
»u,  D.  and  a  tnii.  Oolh.  Mu;  tta*  word  to 
cofnata  with  L.  gam,  Or.  ^eiw,  Skr.  jdHU— 
knM,lherDollMrutaDfeBOwii,]LliianM.tha 
Joint  ODDnactlng  ika  two  principal  parta  ot 
Uu  tac ;  tha  artlcaUtlon  ol  Iha  (high  and 
1^  bonaa     Bea  KlIKk-JOIIIT.  —I.  Ilia  knea 


lip-buiidinfi. 


brauchaa  or  anna,  and  uaed  to  i 

i  M  Uk  kneoa  f«in  an  angia  ot 
(.  aoeordlns  lo  Uw 
placaa  whleb  thar 


Uon.  lb)  In  carp,  a  piece  of  wood  harina  a 
naloraJ  band,  or  uwn  into  iliapa,  dtUng 
IbIo  an  anfla.  ai  a  lirace  and  itnit  (0  In 
ard  a  part  ot  the  back  ot  a  handialllng 
of  a  conni  torm.  Lb*  rtTaru  at  a  Tump, 
wblch  U  concare. 
KoM  [Dt>,  v.t  1.  To  pawovtr  on  lb*  kaeat 


Knm  tnatiim(oVhi*c)m),n.pL  Breecbo 


not  raach  tattber  doi 

(nAlmuh).  n.     Id  bxI  M  lb* 

(b)  The  nuuHi  of  thick-Kl  hain 
of  beta,  b;  meini  of  which  the; 
in  from  one  plant  to  anoUiar  or 

nl^ap).  n.  L  In  anot.  Ibe  bone 
.  __,  JO  knoo-Joinl  In  (root;  the  knee- 
ui;  tha  patella.  Sea  Kkh-joirt.  — 1  A 
athar  cu  or  coTeiina  bound  oier  the  knee 

"--  -lothea  In  kneelinc,  or  on 

hem  In  caia  of  aTstl. 
_    ,_.   korda).   n.  pi      Corded 
[Colloq.) 


i-eraoIdii(  QinrOk-itiE),  a.    obaequl- 
cflntflng.     'Uanj  a  dalaoaa  and  maa- 

Kii)rki)Bia'    S)uU. 

fiiiiil  (ntd),  a.  1.  Haring  knaea:  ohleflr 
n*ed  In  com  pod  lion;  a*.  In^lnaad,  oat^hmd 
1  In  te(.  Renlcnlatad;  tonnloi  an  oblnaa 
anale  at  the  JoLuta.  Ilka  Iha  knea  when  a 
UlQe  bent :  ai.  fcnaid  fraM. 


]  the  kneea ;  aa,  wadlns  In  water 

(n*lin.  a.    Kliinc  to  thaSneaa; 

KnaAldlT  (ntlial-U),  n.    A  plant,  Auew 
aeuieattu;  bnlcher'B-broonL 
gn»»Kii)m  {nfbClm  or  nVbCm),  it.    Enee- 

KllM^lOlJlt  (nfJDlDt).  •>.    1.  The  Joint  which 
oouiecit  tbe  tU«h  and  leg  bonea.     It  1>  a 


KmCSi'KSAXX 


fandi^ubl..  /,  Ablcrto.  cnici^  IKuHDl.  ,,  Pw 
Em*Ur  ^  tht  i^l  belov  the  pauUa.    i,  BurH. 

CAmptex  articulation,  coniiiUng  ot  an  an- 
gular gingtymua  or  blnge-JoInt,  tonned  bj 
the  oc«id]>lM  at  Ibe  lemur,  tbe  upper  ei- 
tTemllT  of  the  tibia,  and  tbe  pDaUrior  lur' 
lace  of  tbe  pBtal1a.~-£  In  nwcA.  tame  *• 

XnM-JOlated  (nfjolnl-adit  a.     In  tol  baat 

like  a  knee;  gimJculiM. 
KnMl  (ntli  e.i.  prsL  A  pp.  trmMd.  kntU; 
ppr.  iMeJMir.  [O.E.lrTMO^,l:nact<,fnnn^nae,' 
coiraapondlng  to  D.  kmelm,  Dan.  iHk*!*.  to 
kneeL     Camp.  hoAdla,   tron  KaiuLi     To 

I  }na  who  kneali  orwor- 

]  IX  adv.    In  a  kneeling 

I  pL    Knee*.    Chattetr. 

I  Bama  ai  JTmi-cop,  1. 

I  i),  n.    Bane  a*  Itttt- 

I  .«t),  n.    A  rafter.  Iha 

rhich  la  crooked  down- 

uio  Crvat-r^fUr  and 

of  1  houu.      '  '     On/lniaimjt. 

KllM>-ll09  (nS'itop),  n.  A  itop  or  lever  bi 
an  artnt  or  barmonlom  acted  on  b;  tbe 

En«»<trlns  (nt'Mrlngl  n 

KllM-«waU  (□«'iwet>.  n.  ' 
a  harmoninm  bj  wblch  cenam  AnniLen  mn 
made  lo  open  by  meani  ot  leven  preaeed  by 
the  kneea.  TMi  allowi  more  wind  to  act  on 
tbe  reed^  and  a  dimlnDendo  and  cralcando 
eHect  li  more  readily  produced. 

XnM-Umbcr  (n«^m-^r),  n.  Timber  ol  a 
bent  or  anoolar  abape,  niltable  for  nuking 
knaei  in  ahlpbnlldiiig. 

XDM-UlbuM,  KnM-woriUp  (nfi'lilb-llt. 
DCw«r-*hip),  n.    Tribute  paid  b)  kneeling; 


bell;  aapeclatlir,  and  parhapa  ai 
Boand  of  a  bell  rung  at  a  funet 
bell;  a  death  •ignaTln 


almid 
1.  li  a  jianllei 
idualTalrilha 


Xntlt  (nelt).  pnl-  A  pp.  ol  bui 
Znot,!  Dp.  Knit  or  knitted.  I 
Know  (no),  pret  of  tnov. 

Knlb  (nib),  r  • »■ 

Jawyentnl 

lolbaki 


■e  at  S'A.    •  Foot  ih 


a.naad  b^boya  mi  marble; 
tlkat  la  placed  between  tha 
-flnsar  and  thumb,  and  propelled  bf  a 
of  the  Ibomb  ao  aa  to  ■Mka  II  poMlble  ' 


ricb  Kaitlm*tiiktr.  a 


1  origin,  reachlna  Juit  beyond  tha 
ere  tbey  art  gathered  In  ao  aa  lo 
~    :b  breechea  are  much  woni 


Vol  It 


g>V<>;     l-Jeb;     B,  Fr,  ton; 


ir,irigi   wh.t>M|:    ■h.ai 


KNICK-KNACKSRT 


(590 


KNOB 


dong,  Sec}   A  trifle  or  toy;  any  nudl  article 
more  for  ornament  than  use. 

But  if  7e  use  these  knick-knmcJtt, 
This  (ast  and  loose  with  faithful  men  and  tnie, 
Youll  be  the  first  will  find  it.  Btau.  6*  Fl. 

Knlok-kiuuskexy  (nik'nak-to-iX  n.  Knick- 
knacka;  trifles;  toya. 

Knife  (nif),  n.  pL  Knives  (niTzX  [A.  Sax. 
cnlf,  D.  kni^,  Icel.  kn^fr,  Dan.  kniVt  8w. 
knif,Q.kne{f.  Skeat  connect!  thia  with  nip. 
Hence  Fr.  canif.}  1.  A  cutting  instrument 
oonsitUng  of  a  sharp-edged  blade  of  moder- 
ate size  attached  to  a  handle.  Knives  are 
of  rarious  shapes  and  sizes,  adapted  to  their 
respective  uses;  as,  table-ibiivM.  carving- 
knxve»,  or  carvers;  penlrmne*,  ^—2.  A 
sword  or  dagger. 

And  after  all  his  war  to  rest  his  wearie  kni/k. 

S/CHMT. 

—War  to  the  lm^€,  a  war  carried  on  to  the 

utmost  extremi^;  mortal  combat 
Knlfe-teBket,  KnUl»-box  (nlfbas-ket,  nif • 

boks),  n.    A  basket  or  box  to  hold  knives. 
^  Knlfb-blade  (nlTbl&d),  n.  The  cutting  part 

of  a  knife. 
Knife-board  (nIf'bdrdX  n,    l.  A  board  on 

wliich  knives  are  cleaned  and  polished.— 

2.  The  seat  running  along  the  top  of  an 

omnibus.    (Slang.) 

On  "busses'  kni/t'b^ards  stretch'd. 
The  City  derlu  all  tons^ue-protruded  lay. 

Arthur  Smith, 

KnlfB-edge  (nIf  eJX  n.  A  piece  of  steel  with 
a  verv  fine  edge,  serving  as  the  axis  of  a 
scale-beam,  pendulum,  and  like  machines 
requiring  to  oscillate  with  the  least  possible 
friction. 

Knife-grinder  (nlfgr!nd-«r).  n.  One  whose 
business  it  is  to  grind  or  sharpen  knivea 

Knife-rest  (nif  rest),  n.  An  article  of  glass, 
metal,  or  some  other  material,  used  to  rest 
the  points  of  carving-knives  on  at  table. 

Knife-sharpener  (nlfshiup-n-^r),  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  sharpens  knivea 

Knife-tray  (nif 'tr&).  n.  A  tray,  basket,  or 
other  receptacle  for  knives. 

Knight  (nit),  n.  [A.  Sax.  eniAt,  eneolU.  a  boy, 
a  youth,  an  attendant,  a  military  follower; 
D.  and  O.  knecht^  a  male  servant  or  attend- 
ant, Dan.  knegt,  a  fellow,  the  knave  at  cards. 
Perhaps  from  the  same  root  as  E.  knave.} 
l.t  A  male  attendant  or  servant;  a  military 
attendant;  a  follower  or  one  belonging  to 
the  suite  of  a  person  of  rank.— 2.  One  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  any  person;  a  parti- 
san ;  a  champion ;  a  lover. 

Did  I  for  this  roy  country  briqe 

To  help  their  knight  a«rainst  their  kingt  DenmaM. 

Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night. 

Those  that  slew  thy  rtrgln  knight.  Shak. 

S.  In  feudal  times,  a  man  admitted  to  a  cer- 
tain military  rank,  with  special  ceremonies, 
the  candidate  having,  for  instance,  to  pre- 
pare himself  by  praver  and  fasting,  by  watch- 
ing his  arms  by  night  in  a  chapel,  and  being 
admitted  with  religious  rites,  finally  receiv- 
ing the  accolade  (which  see).  —  4.  In  mo- 
dem times,  one  who  holds  a  certain  dig- 
nity conferred  by  the  sovereign  and  entitl- 
ing the  possessor  to  have  the  title  of  Sir 
prefixed  to  his  Christian  name,  but  not  her- 
editary like  the  dignitv  of  baronet  The 
wives  of  knights  have  the  legal  designation 
of  Dame,  for  which  LadvlB  customarily 
substituted.  —  5.  One  of  tne  pieces  in  the 

Ce  of  cheat,  usually  the  flgure  of  a  horse's 
\.—e.  In  card-playing,  tne  old  name  of 
the  knave  or  Jack.  —Knight  <^f  the  poet,  a 
knight  dubbed  at  the  whipping-post  or  nil- 
iory;  a  hireling  witness;  one  who  gained  hit 
living  by  rendering  false  evidence ;  a  false 
bail ;  hence,  a  shan>er  in  generaL 

A  knight  Iff  th« post,  quoth  he.  for  so  I  am  termed ; 
a  fellow  that  will  swear  you  anything  for  twdre-pence. 

Nash. 

—Knight  of  the  ihire,  the  deaiffnation  given 
to  the  representative  in  parliament  of  an 
English  county  at  large  as  distinguished  from 
the  representatives  of  such  cities  and  towns 
as  are  counties  of  themselves.  —  iTnt^Ate 
baehelore,  and  knighta  bannerete.  See 
Bachelor  and  Bamnxrbt.  —Knighte  qf  the 
chamber,  such  knights  bachelors  as  are  made 
in  time  of  peace,  in  the  king's  chamber,  and 
not  in  the  field,  as  in  time  of  war.— JTm^Att 
qf  the  Bound  Table,    See  Rouin)  Tablx. 

Killght  (nitX  v.t  To  dub  or  create  a 
knight;  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood 
upon,  a  ceremony  which  is  performed  in 
Britain  bv  the  sovereign  touching  the  per- 
son on  whom  the  dignity  is  conferred  with 
a  sword  as  he  kneels  aod  saying,  'Biae, 
Sir .' 

Knightage  (n!t1^,  n.  The  aggregate  of 
those  persons   who  have    been   created 


knights ;  aa,  the  kmghia(fe  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

KnU^t-errant  (nIt-er'rantX  n.  An  errant 
or  wandering  knight;  a  knight  who  travelled 
in  search  of  adventures  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  military  skill,  prowess,  and  gene- 
rosity. 

Like  a  bold  kn^ht-rmant  did  procUim 

Combat  to  all.  and  bore  away  toe  daiue.  Dtuhmtm. 

Knight-errantry  (nlt-er'rant-ri).  n.  The 
role  or  character  of  a  knight-errant;  the 
practice  of  wandering  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures. 

Knlght-erratlc  (nit-er-ratik),  a.  BehiUng 
to  knight-errantry.    Qtiart  net. 

KnlCht-head  (nitliedl  n.  Nant  a  bollard 
timber,  one  of  two  pieces  of  timber  rising 
just  within  ^e  stem,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  bowsprit,  to  secure  its  inner  end;  also, 
one  of  two  strcmg  frames  of  timber  which 
inclose  and  support  the  ends  of  the  windlass. 

Knlghthode,f  n.  Knighthood;  valour. 
Chaucer. 

Knighthood  (nItliQd),  n.  L  The  character 
or  dignity  of  a  knight ;  the  rank  or  honour 
accompanying  the  utle  of  kni^t 

Is  tiUs  the  sir.  who,  some  waste  wife  to  win. 

A  knighthood  bought  to  go  a-wooii^  in?  ^.  yonsoM. 

^  Knights  collectively. 

The  knighthood  now-a^dayt  are  nothing  like  the 
knighthood  of  old  time.  Chafmmn, 

—Order  qf  Knighthood,  an  organised  and 
duly  constituted  body  of  knighta.     The 


Ffrrimr. 


Star.  Jewel,  and  Collar  of  the  order  of  St  Patrick. 

orders  of  knighthood  are  of  two  daasea— 
either  they  are  associations  or  fraternities, 
possessing  property  and  rights  of  their  own 
as  independent  bodies,  or  thev  are  merely 
honorary  aasodations  establisned  by  sove- 
reigns within  their  respective  dominions. 
To  the  former  class  belonged  the  three 
celebrated  reli^otu  orders  founded  durins 
the  Crusades— Templars,  Hospitallers,  and 
Teutonic  Knights.  The  other  class,  con- 
sisting of  orders  merely  titular,  embraces 
most  of  the  existing  European  orders,  such 
as  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  order 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  order  of  St  Michael 
The  British  orders  are  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  the  Thistie,  St  Patrick,  the  Bath. 
St  Michael  and  St  George,  and  the  Star  of 
India.  The  various  orders  have  each  their 
appropriate  insignia,  which  generally  in- 
clude a  badge  or  jewel,  a  collar,  a  ribbon  of 
a  certain  colour,  and  a  star.  We  here  give 
the  insignia  of  the  order  of  St  Patrick,  an 
order  instituted  for  Ireland  in  1788.  See 
Bath,  Gartbr.  Order,  Star,  Thibtli. 
Knlghtless  (nitles).  a.  l.  Without  a  knight 
or  knighta.— 2.  t  Unbecoming  a  kni^t 

Arise,  thou  cursed  nUscreast. 
Thou  hast  with  knight/ess  guile,  and  tre«chcrons 

train. 
Fair  knighthood  foully  shamed.  S/enser. 

Klllghtllk»(nitlik).a.  Besemblinga knight 
Kntghtllntns  (nitli-nes).  n.    The  character 

or  quality  of  being  knightly. 
KnlghUj  (nltli),  a.   Pertaintiwtoaknight; 

becoming  a  knight;  as,  a  knightly  combat 


Unworthy  nited 
Qtknightiy  counsel  and  heroic  deed. 

Knightly  (nltli),  adv.    In  a  manner 
ing  a  knignt 

KaSffht-marahal  (nit-mar'shalX  n.  An 
officer  in  the  honaehold  of  the  British 
reign,  who  has  cognizance  of 
within  the  royal  household  and  verge,  and 
of  contracts  made  there,  a  membw  off  Che 
household  being  one  of  the  parties. 

KnlghVs- court  (nite'-kdrt),  n.  A  oovrt- 
bnrun,  or  honour-court  formerly  held  twice 
a  year  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  wfasRlo 
those  who  were  lords  of  manors,  and  their 
tenants,  holding  by  knight-servioe  of  the 
honour  of  that  bishopric,  were  snitora. 

Ibllldit-eeryloe  (nif  s^r-vis).  fi.  InBnaUek 
feudal  law,  a  tenure  of  lands  held  by  knUita 
on  condition  of  performing  military  seiwk«; 
the  tenure  by  which  a  knii^t's  fee  waa  held 
This  species  of  tenure  was  abolished  dnring 
the  reign  of  Charles  IL 

KhlghtVfBe  (nits' fS).  ft.  In  Bnglieh/emdal 
ueage,  a  portion  of  land,  of  the  value  of  £90 
per  annum,  held  by  custom  on  the  ooodltlon 
of  rendering  to  the  sovereign  the  aervlee  of 
a  knight 

Khlghtshlp  (nIt'shipX  n.  The  dignity  of  a 
knight;  knighthood. 

KnlihfS-Sinir  (nita'sp«rX  n.  Uakapar 
{Delphinium  eoneolida):  so  called  trota 
the  resemblance  of  its  long  slender  nee- 
taries  to  the  rowels  of  a  spur. 

Knlcht's-wort  (nlts'w^rtY  n.  The  watcr- 
solcUer  (^tratiotee  aloidee):  ao  called  tnm 
its  sword-like  leavea. 

Knit  (nit),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  knit  or  knitted, 
ppr.  kmUing.  (A.  Sax.  enittan,  cnycean,  u> 
knit  to  tie,  to  bind,  trom  enotta,  a  knot ; 
IceL  kn^,  knMia,  to  knit  to  knot,  from 
kniUr,  a  knot;  Dan.  knytte,  to  knit  to  tie 
in  a  knot  See  Kmot]  1.  To  tie  together, 
to  tie  with  a  knot;  to  fasten  by  tymg;  to 
loin  by  making  into  or  as  into  a  knot  or 
knots. 

When  yoor  head  did  but  ache. 
I  knit  my  handkerchcr  about  your  brows.    Skmt. 

And  (he)  saw  heaven  opeaed.  and  a  certain  rcnri 
descending  onto  him.  as  it  had  been  a  great  sktt 
knit  at  the  four  comers.  Acts  a.  u. 

Cooiu  knit  bands,  and  beat  tkt  gionad. 
In  a  light  fantastic  round.  MUtom. 


2.  To  weave  bv  looping  or  knotting  a 

tinuous  thread;  to  form  by  working  op  with 

wires  or  needles  yam  or  thread  into  a  tahtie 

held  together  by  a  series  of  knots;  as,  to  knit 

stockings.— 3.  To  cause  to  grow  together. 

Nature  cannot  kmt  the  bones  while  the  parts  are 
nndar  a  discharge.  J/'wtwmm. 

4.  To  join  closely.  *  To  knit  the  generatioas 
each  to  each.'    Tennyeon, 

Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  kmnl,     SMmk 

5.  To  contract  into  folds  or  wrinkles;  aa,  to 
knit  the  brows. 

Knit  (nit),  v.i.  L  To  make  a  textile  fisbrtc 
by  Interlooping  yam  or  thread  by  meaas  of 
needles,  ^.—1  To  unito  doeelv ;  to  grow 
together;  as,  broken  booea  wlli  In  Ume 
knU  and  become  sound 

Our  severed  asvy.  SM, 
Have  Awtf  again.  ShmM. 

— ro  km(  up,  t  to  wind  op.  to  eone  to  a  ekae. 

It  retnaincth  to  knit «/  briefly  wkh  dte  nafre  a»*l 
compass  of  the  seas.  MoUmtd, 

Knit  (nitX  n.    L  Union  by  knltth^;  textw 
'  Their  garters  of  an  indifferent  Ibitt.'  Shmk 
[Bare.]— 2.  In  tntn^n^,  a  small  particle  of 
lead-ore. 

KnltdLfillt(diet(nleh.nich'et).ik  Bone- 
thing  tted  up  or  knit  together,  as  a  bondle. 
ft«ot,  and  the  like.    (ProvinoiaLl 

Knitster  (nit'st^r).  n.    A  female  who  knlta. 

Knittahle  (nif  a-bl),  a.    That  may  be  knil 

Knitter  (nif  «rX  n.  L  One  that  knita.-t  A 
knitting-machine. 

Knlttlnf-needle  (nit'ing.Dft.dl)t  m.  a 
needle  used  for  knitting,  aaoally  a  straight 
piece  of  wire  with  rounded  ends. 

fiittlng-sheath  (nitnng.ah«thx  "^     « 

sheath  for  holding  the  end  of  the  needle  tn 
knitting. 

Knlttle  (nifl).  n.  [Trom  Imir.]  LAsCrimt 
that  gattiers  or  draws  together  a  poTM. 
1  iTottt  (a)  a  kind  of  sroaU  Hot  BMde  of 
marline  or  rope-yam  twisted  aa  a  lope  or 
plaited  aa  sennit  used  tat  setategs  em  lor 
hammock-dues,  or  to  bend  the  aqttara-aaiU 
to  the  jack-stays  in  Uen  of  robandik  or  tu 
reef  a  fwe-and-aft  saU  by  its  fbot  (b)|>t 
The  halvea  of  two  adioiBlag  yams  tai  a  rope, 

twisted  up  together  for  pointlBg  or  grafttnc 
KntTSS  (nm), «.  pL  ol  knife, 
Knob(nobin.    (Also  wrtttea  teew.  which  ia 

the  okler  form  and  mora  In  aoooraaiioe  with 


F&to,  fir,  fat,  ffell;       mA,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;       ndto,  not,  mdve;       t&be,  teb,  b«Il;       oil,  ponad;      tl,  8c  ahaae;     7,  8c  fey. 


i 


KKQB 


e^i 


KKOTTB 


tlie  form  of  Um  word  in  tb«  other  Teutonic 
languagee:  corap.  A.  8ax.  et%afp,  a  top,  a  knob, 
80.  «nap.  a  knoll  or  hillock,  D.  knop,  knooo, 
O  tnojif,  IceL  knappr,  hnappr  falao  nab9t\^ 
Dan.  ibiop,  ktMp^  all  meaning  a  knob,  a  but- 
ton, a  bud,  ^.j  L  A  hard  protuberance;  a 
hard  iwelllng  or  riting;  a  bunch;  aii  a  kntb 
in  the  fleth  or  on  a  bone.— 2.  A  round  ball  at 
the  end  of  anything ;  the  more  or  le«  ball- 
■haped  handle  for  a  door,  drawer,  or  the 
Uke. 

Mjr  lock,  with  DO  Jt$»0b  to  it,  looited  as  IT  it  wanted 
to  be  wound  up.  DicJuns. 

\  A  rounded  hill  or  mountain.  [United 
Stataa  ]  —  4.  In  oreA  a  bunch  of  ieavee, 
flowen,  or  similar  ornament,  as  the  bosses 
at  the  intersections  of  ribs,  the  ends 
of  labels  and  other  mouldings,  and  the 
bunches  of  foliage  in  canitals.  [In  this 
sense  called  and  written  also  Knoi^  Knotte, 
Mnop,  Knopp4.] 

KnOD  (nobX  9.i,  pret  and  pp.  knoltb$d;  ppr. 
kmMHtin.    To  grow  Into  kuobs :  to  bunch. 

Knobbed  (nobd),  a.    Containing  knobs;  full 
of  knobs. 

TiM  horns  of  a  rot  doer  of  Groonland  arc  polntad 
at  tlM  top.  and  MmtHtd  or  tuberous  at  the  bottom. 

Grew. 

Knobber,  Knobbler  (nob'dr,  nobl^X  ^ 
A  hart  in  ita  second  year;  a  brocket 

He  has  halloood  the  hoaads  upon  a  velvctJieaded 
km»Mer.  Sir  IT.  S<»tL 

KnobblllieM  (nob'i-nesX  n.    The  qualitv  of 
having  knobs  or  of  being  full  of  protuber- 


as  a  project  or  scheme ;  to  foil ;  to  render 
abortive.    [Colloq.] 

Knock  (nokX  n.  I.  A  blow;  a  stroke  with 
something  tnick,hard,  or  heavy.  —1 A  stroke 
on  a  door,  intended  a*  a  request  for  admit- 
tance; a  rap. 

The  CcMninons  had  scarcdy  met  when  the  kn*ck  ot 
Black  Rod  was  heard.  Mataui^y. 

KnoOk-dOWnOiok^dounXo-  AtermappUed 
to  a  blow  which  felU  a  person  to  the  ground. 
—Knock-down  arffument,tLa  argument  m  hich 
completely  overthrows  the  reasoning  of  an 
adversary. 

Wfuu<iirmir  (nok'tr),  11.    1.  One  that  knocks.— 

2.  An  instrument  or  kind  of  hammer  fastened 

to  a  door  to  be  used  in  seeking  for  admittance. 

As  thunder'd  kit»<kers  broke  the  loag>scal'd  spell 
Of  doors  'gainst  duns.  Byrtn. 

Knook-knaad  (nok^uMX  a.  a  term  applied 
to  a  person  whose  legs  are  so  much  curved 
inwards  that  they  touch  or  knock  together 
in  walking;  hence,  feeble;  as,  a  very  Inodfc- 
ibiMd  argument 

Knook-fione  (nok'stOn),  n.  A  stone  or  iron 
block  used  for  breaking  things  upon. 

Knoll  (n61X  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  cnyUan^  to  cause 
a  bell  to  sound  See  KuKLL.]  1.  To  ring, 
as  a  bell  for  a  funeraL 


Knobby  (oob'iX  «•  l-  Full  of  knobs  or  hard 
protuberances.— 2.  Hard;  stubborn. 

The  Informers  continued  in  a  kn^by  kind  of 
obatinacy,  rcsolviag  still  to  conceal  the  names  of 
Che  authors.  H&m«U. 

S.  Abounding  in  rounded  hills  or  mountains; 
hilly.  [United  SUtes.] 
bobradk  (nob'sUki  n.  A  term  of  dis- 
paragement applied  to  a  workman  who 
rafuses  to  Join  a  trade's-uniou  or  retires 
from  it  and  who  works  when  the  members 
of  the  union  are  on  strike.  Called  also  a  ' 
Knob  and  Kaek-nob. 

Mr.  — >wUlnot  be  blown  up  br  tafismal  machines, 
nor  sprinkled  with  vitriol,  nor  will  he  ever  he  watched 
by  sentries,  or  be  stlgmatixed  as  a  kuobstick. 

Saturdmy  Rn. 

KttO<dE(nokX  v.l  (A.  Sax.  emowm^  enueion, 
to  knock,  to  beat ;  Icel.  knoka,  Sw.  knadca, 
to  knock ;  the  same  word  appears  in  OaeL 
and  Ir.  mioi/Q,  aknock ;  W.  enoeUiyt^  to  knock. 
Comp.  knitk,  knack,  knag,  knuckU,  Ac.  See 
Khuckli.  1  i.  To  strike  or  beat  with  some- 
thing thick,  hard,  or  heavy ;  as,  to  knock 
with  a  club  or  with  the  fist;  to  JHiodIr  at  the 
door.  '  To  knock  against  the  gatea'  Shak. 
For  harbour  at  a  thousand  doors  tfier  kntrhtd: 
Not  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  locked.  Dryden. 

1  To  drive  or  be  driven  so  as  to  come  in 

eomdon  with  something;  to  strike  against; 

to  clash ;  aa,  one  heavy  oody  knMku  against 

another.  —  To  knock  about,  to  wander  here 

and  there  without  any  fixed  purpose;  to 

lounge  idly.     [CoUoq.]  — To  *noelr  of,  to 

cease  from  labour;  to  stop  woriL 

Some  of  IL's  hands  had  Just  kntcttd  0^  for 
dinner  time.  Dick*nt. 

The  bells  had  rung  for  Jhtsckimf  tffiot  the  niyhL 

Dicktttt. 
—  To  knock  under,  to  yield;  to  submit; 
to  acknowleilge  one's  self  conquered:  an 
expression  saltl  to  be  borrowed  from  an  old 
practice  of  knocking  under  the  table  when  | 
conquered.  —  To  knock  up,  to  become 
wearied  or  exhausted,  as  with  labour;  to 
be  worn  out ;  to  fail  from  fatigue. 

The  horses  were  beginning  to  Jhi0et  uf  under  die 
fstlfue  of  such  severe  service.  Dt  Quintty. 

Knook  (nok).  V.  t  1.  To  dash ;  to  drive ;  to 
cause  to  collide;  as,  to  knock  the  head 
against  a  post— 2.  To  drive  or  force  by  a 
succession  of  blows;  as.  to  knock  a  nail  into 
a  piece  of  wuod.  — 8  t  To  strike ;  to  give  a 
blow  or  blows  to. 

*Twcrc  good  you  kntcktd  him.     Shak. 
Master,  knock  the  door  hard.     Shak. 

To  knock  domn,  to  strike  down;  to  feU;  to 
proatrate  by  a  blow  or  by  blows;  as,  to 
knock  d0wn  aa  ox.  —  To  knock  out,  to  force 
o«t  by  a  blow  or  by  bloirs;  as.  to  knock  out 
the  brains^— To  knock  up,  (a)  to  arouse  by 
knooktng.  (6)  To  exhaust  with  fatigiie. 
(c)  In  bookbindiiM,  to  shake  into  order,  or 
owerwlse  make  the  printed  sheets  even  at 
the  edgea— To  knock  of,  to  force  off  by  a 
Mow  or  btowa.— To  knock  of,  or  knock  down, 
to  mietiong,  to  aasign  to  a  bidder,  generally 
bf  <  blow  with  a  hammer.— Td  knock  on  the 
Matf,  to  stun  or  kill  by  a  blow  or  by  blows 
on  the  head;  hence,  to  destroy ;  to  frustrate. 


Had  I  as  manr  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
1  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 


And  so,  his  kncU  to  knoiUd. 


SkmkA 


2.  To  ring  or  sound  a  knell  for.    [Bare  or 

poetioaL] 

And  his  tongue 
Somids  ever  after  as  a  soOen  bell. 
Remember'd  kHcUmg  a  departia^  Mend.    ShmM. 

Knoll  (ndl).  v.i.    To  sound,  as  a  belL 
Ifever  been  where  bells  have  il«M//*4f  to  church.  Shak. 

Knon  (n61X  n.  The  ringing  of  a  bell ;  as, 
the  curfew  kmXL 

The  (ar  roll 
Of  your  departing  voices  is  the  ktwtt 
Of  what  in  me  to  sleepless. 

KnOU  (ndlX  M-  (A.  Sax.  cnxXi,  a  knoll,  a  top 
or  summit ;  X.  knoU,  a  knoll ;  O.  knxXLc, 
knoUcn,  a  lump,  knot ;  W.  cnol,  the  top.  a 
round  hillock.  The  E.  noU,  head,  isprobably 
only  another  form  of  this  word.  ]  Tne  top  or 
crown  of  a  hill;  but  more  generally,  a  iftUe 
roiud  hill  or  mount ;  a  small  elevation  of 
earth. 

Knoller  (ndr^rX  n.    One  who  tolls  a  belL 

Knop  (nopX  n.  [See  K50B.1  1.  A  knob;  a 
tufted  top;  a  bud;  a  bunch;  a  button.— 
2.  In  arch,  see  KxoB,  A. 

Knoppe  t  (nopX  n.  l.  A  knop ;  a  button ;  a 
roseoud.  Chauoer.—t.  In  arcA.  see  KKOB,  4. 

Knoppod,  p.  and  a.  Having  knops  or  knobs; 
fastened  as  with  buttons ;  buttoned ;  fas- 
tened. '  High  shoes  knoppcd  with  dagges.' 
Chaucer. 

Uioppem  (nop'toiX  n.  [O.  knopvcr,  a  gall- 
nut;  allied  to  knob,  knop.  See  KiiOB.  j  A 
species  of  gall-nut  or  excrescence,  formed 
by  the  puncture  of  an  insect  upon  sevenl 
species  of  oak.  These  nuts  are  hard,  flat 
and  prickly,  and  are  used  In  Austria  and 
Germany  tor  tanning  and  dyeing. 

Knopweod  (nop'wjidX  n.    Same  as  Knap- 

Knort  (norX  n.  A  knot;  a  knur.— Xnor-aiul- 

tpOL     See  NURR-AHD-SPELL. 

Knorrla  (noi^ri-aX  n.  [From  O.  W.  Knorr, 
a  0«rraan  savant  ]  A  genus  of  fossil  plants 
from  the  coal-measures,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  lycopods  and  the  Coniftons. 

Knosp  (nospX  n.  [O.  knoopc, a  bud.]  A  bud 
or  unopened  leaf  or  flower,  or  an  architec- 
tural ornament  resembling  a  bud.  'The 
carver  of  the  cwital,  the  wM^nM*'»g^  the 
knotpf  or  the  flniaL'    Milman. 

Thr  thousands,  trained  to  martial  toO, 

FuA  red  wookl  stain  thy  native  soil. 

Ere  from  thy  mural  crown  there  fell 

The  slightest  Amm/  or  pinnacle.    Sir  H".  Stttt. 

KttOl  (notX  n.  [A.  Sax.  cnoit,  cnoUa,  a  knot; 
comp.  D.  knot,  IceL  knAtr,  hniUr,  Sw.  knut, 
O.  knoUn,  a  knot ;  aldn  to  L.  nodiw ,  that 


I,  Diamond-kaoL       t.  Figured-eight  knot 
3,  Overhand'knot       4,  BowineJMeC 

hL  gnoduk.  See  Kkit.]  1.  A  oomplfcation 
of  a  thread,  cord,  or  rope,  or  of  two  or 
more  threads,  cords,  or  ropes  by  tying. 


knitting,  or  entangling:  a  tie;  union  of  cords 
by  interweaving ;  as,  a  knot  diffloult  to  be 
untied.  Knots  expressly  made  as  means 
of  fisstening  differ  as  to  form,  sixe,  and 
name,  according  to  their  uses,  as  the  bow- 
line-knot diamond-knot  wale-knot.  Ac- 
1  Anything  resembling  a  knot  either  in 
respect  of  its  function  of  joining,  its  com- 
plication, its  protuberancy,  or  its  rounded 
lorm;  as,  (a)  a  bond  of  association;  a  union; 
as,  the  nuptial  knot 

O  night  and  shades  t 
How  are  ye  Joined  with  heU  in  triple  ikwaff   MiUm. 

(6)  A  cluster;  a  collection;  a  group. 


As  thev  sat  together  In  small  separate  kn0it,  ther 
discussed  doctrinal  and  metaphysical  points  of  belief!. 

Strty.Stttt 


(c)  Any  figure,  the  lines  of  which  frequency 
intersect  each  other;  as,  a  garden  knot 

Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise :  which  not  nice  ait 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon 
Pourad  forth  profuse  00  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain. 

Mia0H, 

(d)  A  difflcultv;  intricacy;  perplexity;  som*> 
thing  not  easily  solved. 

A  man  shall  be  perplexed  with  knots,  and  pee- 
blems  of  business,  and  contrary  ailisirs.       South. 

U)  A  hard  part  in  a  piece  of  wood  caused  by 
the  shooting  of  a  branch  in  a  direction 
oblique  or  transverse  to  the  general  grain  <v 
direction  of  the  fibre.    (J)  A  protuberant 

{oint  of  a  plant  {g)  A  protuberance  in  the 
»ark  of  a  tree;  a  knur.  (A)  A  nodule  «f 
stone  occurring  in  rock  of  a  olfferent  kind: 
a  knur,  {i)  In  mech.  same  as  Knotc.  (J)  In 
arch,  same  as  Knob,  4.  (i^)An  epaulet;  a 
shoulder-knot.  —  &  Naut  (o)  a  division  of 
the  logline,  which  is  the  same  fraction  of  a 
mile  as  half  a  minute  is  of  an  hour,  that  la, 
it  is  the  hundred  and  twentieth  put  of  a 
nautical  mile;  hence,  the  number  of  knots 
run  off  the  reel  in  half  a  minute  shows  the 
vessel's  speed  per  hour  in  milesj  so  that 
whena  smpgoesS  mUes  an  hour,  she  is  said 
to  go  8  knots.  Hence,  (6)  a  nautical  mile 
or  60667  feet  See  Loo,  LOOUNV. 
Knot*(notX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  knotted;  ppr. 
knottmg.  1.  To  complicate  or  tie  in  a  knot  or 
knots;  to  form  a  knot  on.— 2.  To  entangle; 
to  perplex. 

They  are  catdied  in  AiiaMn/ law-like  nets. 

Nmiikrms. 
8.  To  unite  closely. 


The  party  of  the  Papists  In  England  are ' 
more  knotted,  both  in  dependence  towards  Spain, 
and  amongst  themselves.  Boom. 

4.  To  cover  the  knots  on.  a  preliminary  pro- 
cess in  painting  on  wood,  so  that  the  Knots 
shall  not  show  through. 
Knot  (notX  9.1  L  To  form  knots  or  jointly 
as  in  plants.— 2.  To  knit  knots  tor  fringe.— 
8.t  To  unite  in  sexual  embrace;  to  copulate. 

Kea>  It  as  a  dstem  for  foul  toads 

To  Jknot  and  gender  in.  Shmh. 

4.  To  cover  the  knots  on  wood  with  a  certain 
coating,  preparatory  to  painting  on  it,  so 
that  the  Knots  may  not  an>ear  throui^  the 

£  luting. 
Ot(notXn.  [Said  to  be  named  after  King 
Canute  (Onuti,  who  was  verv  fond  of  it  1  A 
grallatorial  bird  of  the  family  Scolopaddn 
and  genus  Tringa  (T.  canutue),  closely 
allied  to  the  snipe.  During  sunraner  it  in- 
habits high  northern  latitudes,  breeding 
there,  but  migrates  south  in  winter,  and  is 
sometimes  found  in  large  flocks  on  flat 
sandy  shores  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
as  far  south  as  the  west  India  Islands. 
When  tat  it  constitutes  a  delicious  article 
of  food. 

KnotlMrrj  (notl>e-riX  n.  L  A  plant,  Rubua 
Chamcemortu;  clouaberry  (which  seeX— 
2.  The  berry  of  this  plant 

KnotO  (n6tX  n.  In  mcch.  the  point  whare 
conb,  ropes,  Ac,  meet  from  angular  direc- 
tions in  funicular  machines.  More  properly 
called  Node. 

KnotgraM  (nof  grasX  ^    A  very  coi 


British  weed  of  the  genus  Polvgonum  (P. 
awiculttre),  remarkable  for  its  wide  distribn- 
tion.  It  is  of  low  growth,  with  branched 
trailing  stems,  and  knotted  Joints  (whence 
the  name).  A  blue  dye  li  said  to  beprepared 
from  it  in  Japan.  Called  also  Knotweod, 
Knotwort  An  infusion  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  stop  the  growth,  whence  it  is  tenned 
by  Shakqwre  'hindering  ibiof^rasf.' 

We  want  a  boy  extremely  for  thto  function 
Kept  under  for  a  year  wtth  milk  and  knotgrmst. 

Soatt.^Fi. 

KnotlOM  (notlesX  o-     Fk«e  from  knots; 

without  knota. 
Knottat  (notX  n.  L  A  knot  [Chancer  seems 

to  use  the  word  also  in  the  sense  of  FT.  nostttf, 


cll,e*aln;     6h.  Sc  locA;     g,go;     Ujoh;     H,  I^.  tan;     ng. 


ta,  lAen;  th,  CUn;    w,  trig;    wh,  wAig;    ch,  anire.— See  KKT. 


lor  th«  cUaf  o>  miia  point.)    CAoumt,— 
E.  In  onk.  KC  Krob,  4. 
I^IOttod  (DoK'Bd).  a.     1.  FuU  of  knob:  hu- 
Ins  kooU;  u,  tiia  tnotud  otk.  —  KiutUii 


M  In  (he  bull  pert 

gnuei.— 1  Hanns  Inlamotlnc  ngana: 
with  Hum  or  wBlkilntenectlng  eub  other; 
InterUoed.  Shot—t.  lucnot,  ftt«nnapplled 
to  rock!  cbuactorlied  bji  inutl  datuhed 
polnli,  chiefly  campoKd  ot  idIch.  ten  de- 
compouble  th*ii  the  mui  nl  the  rock,  and 
forming  knoti   In  relief  on  the  weather 


SnottlneoB  (notl-nei),  n.  The  qiialltj  of 
being  knoEtj:  (a)  the  quality  of  having 
many  kaoli  or  •weIllnA>.  (A)  Dimciilt;  of 
eolation;  Intricacy;  eomplloalion :  ai,  the 
knettinta  of  a  problem.     '  Ktuttinrti  ol  his 


-i  Bui; 


KMBd.'  Pope 
)f  wM.  not'irtrtlt 
n.  m  MX.  cm  unw  m  anatgraf. 
KlUtnt  (Bont),  n.  (Sosa  knuU,  K  tnol,]  An 
Initnuaeut  of  pnnlehment  need  in  Kuula. 
dewsrlbad  hi  On  followinE  extract  The 
criminal,  atandlne  n«t  and  boiud  to  two 
■taket,  rMdrea  the  ipeclfled  number  ol 
laahei  on  the  bare  back.  Almoet  e>ery  lath 
la  tallowed  by  ■  itream  of  blood. 


nu)Ut(nout),  «.t.  To  puolih with  the knou' 


■  thing,  and  hence, 
number  ol  other  w. 
pean  Isnguagei,  la  d( 

the  tomur  meaning  more  eapeclally  h>  pro 
dnce.  the  latter  to  know.    '  To  tnou  ptdnl 


eei(n»n\orandln(7r.  «JN>n,  again  polnta 
k  to  Jand,  contracted  ;nd.     Many  rooU       a  tnomm  look  or  leer.    ,       ,        ^        , 

■oceie  and  they  1  Kni)Wlll«ly(nO'lng-llX  ode.     In  ■  knowing 

iiB  Idea.    Thui  I     manner;  widi  knowledge:  a^  he  would  not 


back  to  akr.  jnA,  but  thie  jnd,  the  L.  ^  In 

— '"-' {novi),w gniiaGr.  efptin  ~~~'' '""" 

to  Jand,  contracted  ;nd. 

generally  eipreu  a  darli 

which  we  And  In  Skr.  fanoi.'dr.  g^^'giaw, 
ktn,l>  tailed  to  indln  order  to  eipreia  the 
Idea  of  being  able  to  produce.  If  I  am  able 
to  produce  niuaic,  Iknowmualc:  if  lam  able 
to  produce  ploughing,  I  knew  bow  to  plough, 

nlng  together  o(  the  two  conception  I  can 
anTlknow.'  ilax  MiiUtr.  Comp.  E.  tan, 
to  be  able,  and  h:n,  to  know,  IceL  hinna. 

(tc/i  kann,  1  ran),  kennen,  to  know.  Among 
the  many  Enellah  vurili  connected  with 
^TUKC,  we  may  mention  can,  keri,  kin.  kind, 
ting.naJif.rutble.nari-atftiheKvaTAniifkVB 
loat  a  before  the  n,  uen  In  ignobif,  ignor- 
ann  KTicoKlA,  quttn.  jwo-^  Ac]     T  To 


man  by  faarlng  teen  hla  portrait  or  hiTlng 
heard  him  dwrlbed- 


to  hare  experience  c^;  M,  tl 


wltht/."    ' 


5^.  rvo.-. 
1.  To  have  clear  and  certain 
at  to  be  doubtlul : 


I.  To  Cake  cogniii 

1.  To  be  acqnalnlad  with  each  other,  i&ue.) 

—To  knou  /or.  an  obtolete  colloquial  ei- 

£eaglon  uted  Inalead  ot  la  ktune  </. 
Oir,  Znom  (nou).  n.    ( Fonn  of  km/U.  ] 
A  riling  ground;  a  little  bill;  a  hillock. 

[Scotvb.] 

Snomtble (nfi'a-bt),  o.  That  may  beknown; 
cerlalned. 


^eralljo. 


Knowing  (nft'lng),  p  and  a.  1 
Informed;  well-lnitmcted :  . 

8.  Conicloni;  Intelligent. 


e  knoic  that  Hre  and  w 


2.  To  be  cr 


10  the 


latlifled  regarding  the  truth  or  reality  ot; 
Co  have  no  doubt  In  the  mind  ref[ardlng;  to 
be  aaaured  of;  lo  be  informed  of:  aa,  to 
knau  thlngi  from  Information. -■&  To  dli- 
tingulah;  aa,  to  itnau  one  man  from  another; 
we  know  a  flxed  ttar  from  a  planet  by  ICa 
twinkling.  .... 


If  LedU.-*.To 


reaentatlon.  c 
t  alwaya  knm 


Knowingneu  (nO'ing-aea),  n.  The  ttate  ol 
haTins^nonledge :  the  quality  of  being 
knowing  or  cunning.  Coieridgt. 
KiiDirlg«lM,ti.t  To  acknowledge.  Otauetr. 
w-'—ijciiiiig  f  n.  Knowledge.  Ckobcer. 
■tadirTnol'ea  n.  (OTE.  hmcUclu. 
licA.  knatrladi.  Ac.,  from  knou,  and 


pUy.gift;ci 
aeillock:  I 


,..__wledge. 

ailhetostofMod^ 
I.  /eahOUe,  lighting. 


E.  That  which  la  known  or  may  be  known; 
a  cognlUon:  chiefly  uied  in  Che  pluraL 

Km,rwJrJfii  it  •  Rin  IH  (rtquciil  IU>  b^  Buna. 

r.«.,^is:^".L 

■^S«a,'i?h«™. 

actual  experience;  at, 
manthlp.— S.  Acqualn 

lanee  with  any  fact  or 

ID  ktualtdei  of  the  mta 


B.  Ct^nlunce;  notice.   Sutta  11. 


T.  Inform 


;  at,  the  clrci 


wlthlD  my  krwKltilat. 

8.  Semal  Inlerooune :  atnalli  with  the 
preflx  (umoJ;  at,  furnai  knoiBtrdgt.^Ta  m 
perton't  knovUdgf.  meant  according  to.  or 

ent  with  hla  knowleilge ;  aa,  the  money,  to 
uiu  ktutteUdai,  wia  paid. 
GM)Vl*dK«l  (nol'ef!;  B.(.    To  acknowUdiai 

Nw  j«  Ajtw/rtlfr  «  Air  Ibctt  Cod  vid  fond  L«4. 

KnOTritonlA (nai-ta'nl-a)i  n.  ISnmiiiHia 
Thomaa  fCiuufm.  onto  cnrator  ol  botanic 
garden  at  Eltham.  1  A  genua  at  heihaceoaa 
planla  belonging  to  the  nat  order  Banao- 
itiiea  ol  the  Cape  at  Good  Hoic. 
a),  p.  and  a.  (rnm  krum.  1  fwt- 
ceivea;  undentood:  recogniied;  faniuLar 

Kmnr-notUu  (nS'anCl)-iiig).ii.  [From  the 
memben.  with  a  view  to  aecrect,  being  In. 
atmcted  lo  reply  to  any  one  aaklna  them  aa 
to  their  principlei, '  I  don't  know  )  A  mean- 
bar  of  a  lecreC  political  oivaniiaUan  in  the 
Unlt«d  SCatea.  themaluobleclaofwhlch  war* 
the  repeal  of  Che  naturaliiatlon  Uw  and  at 
tlielawwhlchpermltted  other*  than  Daltra- 
bom  Americana  to  hold  olflce.  Hie  party 
came  Into  eiltt«Dce  in  1S53,  tnd  laitcd  two 
or  three  yeara 

Know-nothlmltw  (nA'nnth-ing-lim).  •. 
The  doclrlnei  or  princlplet  of  (he  Kum- 
Bolhingi     irnltedSUIeil 

KnoxU  (nok'tla),  n.  {Ktmed  after  Kobert 
JCnosc,  who  pnbliihed  an  account  at  Ceyloti 
In  isei.]    A  genua  of  planCt  belonging  to 

a  thniba  or  annoali  beulnff 


Znnbil  Xnubblal  (n 


winding  < 


abt\  n.U    WMle 
iff  the  threadt  Irotr 


Joint   Bereral  word!  with  the  ta 

-may  be  more  or  lea  elo- 

mop.  knock,  knag,  km 
flnger,  partlcnltrly  w 

le  doaing  of -■■  -  ' 

,  etpeclaUy ' 
ktuukte  of  real;  lonnerly  n 


cylindrical  lonn.  wltb  a  pin 
-■-'-•■  "--  itrapt  of  a  hir 


Hie  lolbt  of  a 
I  an  exit,  by 
Itatened  to- 


Ler.— &  In  rhip-butiding, 

skis  (nuklJL  e.i  pnt  dt  np 
Imuctlinp.  Only  uwd  In  th( 

sUe  down  to,  to  tniieUi  utu 
to  yield:  to  inbrnll:  to  i. 

by  tome  to  be  derived  Irnm 

ickle  a  hen  dtlralcd  In  an  I 


kn^trkUd; 


meot:  perhapa  Imm  the  practice  ol  bend- 
ing the  knee  in  token  ol  tubmllilati 
Knuckle  (nnkl),  it    To  ttrika  with  tb* 
knucklet;  (opommel.     [fUre.1 

Hu  •ni  KmuD  tuldiit  Hiileil  ud  li>rt/3. 


B.  and  with  knobi  or  point*  pro- 


a-JiUiit  (nn 
Joint  lormt 


nte.  etr.  fat.  fall; 


pine,  pin;      ntte.  not.  mSTe; 


coDntnr  ^u/'*.  Hob,  Disk,  and  HIek.'  Bay- 

Bmr.  KBnrl  (n*r.  otrl).  ».  |Sm  ONiam. 
Kiu>.|  A  knot;  ■  bud  iDhttanoe;  ■  nodola 
of  iton* :  ■  protDbennce  Id  (be  twrk  ol  ~ 


bttltod  (n«rli1),  s     Kull  nl  knot* 

XanrUn  (n«i^lii).  n.    A  itonM  p« 
dwul     Anm.    (Scolch] 

■Amir  (ntrOl),  a.     rnU  ol 
hard:  eiwIt. 

KnuiT*  (n'r^)- "-  roll  *>'  >"> 
knurry-ballud  oak.'    i>ra|ilaiL 

Kl)Kla(kA-k1a).  n.  [NatlTS  duh 
■nplsl  animal  ol  Anitralla.  eon 
temi,  to  tbe  lueny  Fhalaiulitl 
Ulne  tho  phalan^n  In  dflnCTUof 
iBg  tha  moUr  ImUi  much  laijar. 
hudlj  Biv  mdiment  ol  a  lalL 


knnrla  or  knoU: 


piMlvi.  a  pooch,  and  artlot.  a  b«aT>  lU 
(onlMt  ha«  B™  Ui«,  two  ol  which  are 
oppoaed  lo  the  other  thm.   ThepecDlluitr 

koala  tivoi  much  on  Ireea 
Kob,  Kob*  (k"!!.  kflt«l.  n.     A  name  glten 

(Kniu  Kolim.  but  more  commonly  appllml 
to  E.  Slng-iinj  (Antilapt  Inba  <tf  Osilbi), 
afaraddleborpale-brDSncotoarabOTe.  the 
entire  nnder  lurface  and  Inner  lacea  of  the 
limb*  belna  wMte,  and  the  tall  Upud  with 
a  pencil  <h  hair.  The  boma  ol  the  adnit 
mala  an  Irre-thaped.  and  co*ered  with 
-*'  ~      U  ia  aboat  the  aUe  of  a  common 


,„ bedeotthe 

KOBlta  (kA-nlt).    a«a  " 

ilriped  ani 


Canning    CAauMr. 

lo  (AntOopt  ttrcpHMIW,  01 
■A  B  nalin  ol  Bonth  Afiica, 


baantUollr  twlitad  In 


wide  iplniL    The 


id  dliappear 
lalw'k  (Oiyx  Gatrtlxi 


,    Same  aa  Caball 


XobdUts  (kfi-beMll 


anil  the  metal  cobalt  baa  Itinanwrrom  Ihli 

miwta  (k*-l«'n-aX  "^  [In  honoar  ol  Hen- 
KaUer.  proreuor  o[   natural  bliloir   at 

GranilneB.  Then  1>  hut  one  Brttleh  >p«clc«. 
K.  crMala.  harini;  narrow  leaiea.  rough  at 

iplkeil.  Of*]  panicle 
KofflkoQ.  ■.  A  •mall  Dutch  Bailing  reaaeL 
Xota-nibl(kai-n'b«).n.  (O.tromtoAl.kale, 
and  I.  nipa,  a  turnips  kale  or  cabbage  tur- 
nip) A  ungnUr  Tarletr  of  kale  or  ubbag^ 
dlitlngulohed  by  a  globular  •welling  hnme- 
dlalelr  abOTe  the  ground.    Thli  li  Uie  part 

BweJlah  Inmlp,  "  °    ™™    " 

Kotato  (kS-kaHSt.  a    ThenatlreNewZu- 

land  name  for  the  QtamajrU  niurva,  a  cor- 

Tine  bird,  called  hj  aome  the  Xrw  Ztaiand 

Cmi.    See  OlaugvfIk 
Xtinb  (k^Hob),  n.     A  Tenomona  (erpent  ol 

Kokn-WOOd  (kok'ra-wnd),  n.  Tbe  wood  of 
the  Indian  ttw  Ittpidotlackyi  Ra^ur^li, 
naC  order  EophnrliliicsB,  imparted  Into 
BrlUin  for  making  nuteeandoUi«rmualc*l 
Initrumenta     Tb«  hflart-wood  la  of  a  deep 

KolA-itnt,EoI>-H«d(ka'ta-nnL  kela-*M> 

XoUyrlta  (kai-ll-Ht).  >l    [Or.  totturtai,  a 
flue  .!la».  In  whlrh  Dual  can  be  Imprenedj 
ilourli  pun  whits. 


A  Tarletjr  ol  via]'  «l 

or  with  a  ahade  ul  grajr,  n 

lomltdmr  (kA-mi^<Ur). 

XolMdl  (kon'ed).  pnl.  (From  nn.  to  know.) 
Knew,     ^pniarr. 

ZOBln  (Un'J«e).  n.  [In  hononr  ol  Mr. 
KiKiQ,  inpeiintendeBl  ol  the  nalanil  hia- 
lorr  departmenl  In  the  Brltlih  lluaeum.) 
A  tnnua  of  planta  ol  the  nat  order  Cmcl- 
fane.  nnnlted  (o  Aljiaum  hjr  moat  botan- 
lata     SeeADssua. 

K6ldKU«(ki'nl-g1t).>>.  AmIiMralofagrwn 
ovlonr,  coniatlng  ol  a  aulphata  ot  copper. 

XonlUto  (kon'l-llt).  n.  lOr.  turn,  diut,  and 
liOuu.  a  atone.  ]  A  mineial  In  the  lorm  ol  a 
looae  powder,  conalatlngeUaflf  olallei,  and 
RDiarkabl]'  lulble. 

-U(ko-nliigk1-aX>i.    1  After  U.  De 

'    A  gmoa  of  loiall  hrachlopoda. 


(h,B< 


narrow  white  itrlpe  along  the  hack,  and 
eight  or  (en  almllar  alrlpei  prmeerilnc  from 

height,  and  fullf  8  in  length.     Written  alao 

Kook  Ornk).  B.i     To  appear 

I^BIB.    (8oo(ch.)    Written 
Eootauun  nrnk-am).  "L   The 

the  South  African  gi 
XoolM  {kal'«),  n. 

hardy,  brave,  and  turbulent  race  qinad  In 

conDderable  uumberi  throughout  tha  pro- 

Xoollblai,  n.  f^    An  Eaat  Indian  nama  (or 

Xoord  Ikord).  n.     Same  ai  Kurd. 

KoonUlb  (kord'lrti),  n.     Same  aa  ffurdi.*. 

K00TUlul(ka-nl'i.an).a.  BameaiXuriluin. 

KopBClLKope*(ka'pek),n.  Same  ■■  (We*. 

KOTU)  (kd'ranX  n.  |Ar.  kvriln,  the  reading, 
from  fsnl,  to  read,  (o  call,  to  ttsch]  The 
Mohammedah  book  o(  faith.  BeeALKORAN, 

Son  (kd'ri),  n.  (Or.  tori.]  The  pupU  ol  the 

Korat  {kft'Rt),  n.     a  delldona  Oih  ol  the 


A  iynonym  of  agalma- 

a  (Iwrk'^et,  kork'ir).  n 

a  lichen. 

uit),u.  Heme  aaCorv^  111. 


Kl>ltar(kaa'ter),n.  A  Bah:  a  ipedea  ol  itur^ 
BOlll  (koth).  n.  A  iblR)'  outhr  luhatance 
Called  alao  Caiutgua  and  JHoyn 


Xoni  (kci). 

E(mlM><k(ll'an),''n.     A 
^iW*la J  (which  >e«). 


IDI-It).  >L    IQr.  hMj*ei 

arietyol  prehnlta.     Itocct- 

— .- ...jmboidal  plateaol  a  green] 

yelloirlih  white,  tranalacld.  glUlenhi 
d  pearly     It  hiackeni  on  belna  heat 

lore  tha  blowpipe.      It  la  found  In  t 


u-t'il-B),fL     BamaaaCVaM- 

K.  m&>  (krana,  kreng),  n.  [D.  Icnng, 
caH.]  if  a  whala-Bihen'  name  lor  the 
iia  of  ■  wbal*  alter  tha  blubber  hu 


KrraDlln  (kremllii),  n.    (Rna  treml,  a  lor- 

clty.  The  term  U  apeciacally  applied  to  the 
ancient  citadel  ol  Hoacow,  whlc^  now  con- 
l«ln>  an  Imperial  palace.  aevenU  chiirchet. 
among  which  the  moat  notable  la  the  Church 
of  tht  Annundalion,  in  whicb  the  corona- 

anumberDloonTPiita,BnaraenHl,%^  whlchl 
Bituated  on  a  hill,  with  their  gilded  A^imet 
and  iplrai,  have '* 


■n  repaired. 


-whlt).i 


e  vmrfety  ol 
ITAiU  and 


white-lead,  c^ed  alao  Vient 
Knma   (Immi),  n.     Same  ai  fmNulfi- 

Knof,  n.    Sm  shako, 

Kraoaota  (krfA-idt),  n.     See  Criaiotie. 

KnvtMT,  UeiiMr(kroii'Mr),n.  [o.,lrom 
Irnu,  a  croaa.  becanae  lormerlj  itamped 
wlthacroM.)  An  old  SoDthOemuuicnptier 
coin,  aiinal  to  tha  ilitleth  part  ol  the  gulden 
or  florin,  or  about  a  thlnlof  a  penny.  The 
Auatrian  current  coin  hearing  thia  name  ii 
the  hundredth  partof  aDorln.oreqnlTalent 
lo  one-fllth  ol  an  EnglLab  penny. 

Krlaciplel  (krtg'a^U  n.  (d.,  game  of 
war— Itvd,  war.  and  tpimt,  game.]  A  game 
of  (tarman  origin,  in  whlchTbT  meana  of 
leaden  piecee  rapreeentlnc  troOH  moiad  by 
two  offlcera,  who  act  aa  genenJa  on  a  map 
cihiblling  alt  the  featurea  ol  the  country, 

warfare  are  repreaented. 


competitor  haa  been 
Kill  (kria),  n.    Same  aa  Ctmm, 


mode  of  (aluting  the 


Kow-tow,  Ko-tow 

B.     (Chlneae.1     - 
Emperor  ol  Chh 

before  him  on  all  loora.  and  touching 
ground  with  tbe  Inrehead  nine  limA 
»ow-tow,  Xo-tow  (kon-lou',  ko-touO, 
To  perform  the  kow.Uiw  lo  or  balon 
tatuta  by  pnatratlon;  to  fawn  obaequlo 

XOW-tOW,  Xo-tOW  (kon-lou',  ko-toQ'), 
To  perform  the  kow-tow ;  lo  proatiale  one  i       I>anl>h,   Norwi 
~"  <—  way  of  aalntaaon:  hanca.  to  laim      equal  to  le  |U 
lODaly.  I    two-krone,  and 

'—'--'— ill.  n.    (D  :  probably  from     Sronla  (Wnl- 

Afrlca,  aoiong  the  natlie  Irlbea,  a  Tillage: 


id  decldea  whkh 
■eful 

Malajr 

UllwUhakria 
?>nd.  myth.  to. 
eighth  incarna- 


tion ol  the  god  Vlihnu.  lormed  Irom  m 


the  god  V 

'o  haln  plucked  by  him  f: 

0  rerenge  the  wronga  inlllct 

1  by  Kanaa.  the  demon-king. 


Knulck 


KnLkan  (bi'kei .. 

been  Been  at  Bund^dUfarei 
cuaal  ol  Norway. 


Imca  oil  the 


ol  Bntla.  Demeler.  Hen,  Hadei.  Pow 
and  Zeua  He  wai  drlren  by  hIa  aoni 
(be  throne.  Zeua  being  put  In  hit  Bleai] 
waa  Identlfled  by  tbe  Soman)  with  Sal 

Snikk  (krO'ka),  n.  A  bird  ol  Rniali 
Sweden,  reaembtlng  a  hedge-eparrow. 

Xmllarfkrul'er),  ».  (O.E.  cnU,  curit 
tnJIin,  tocurl.J  Acakecurledorcrl 
boiled  In  fat. 

»,  itig:    wh,  vUg;    th.  ainie,— 8eeK 
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Knumnliom,  Kminlioim  (krnmlioni),  n. 
[G.,  crooked -horn.]  In  mutie,  (a)  an  old 
crooked  wind-instrament  with  a  tone  re- 
sembling that  of  a  cornet,  (p)  An  eight-foot 
reed-stop  in  an  organ,  the  tone  of  which 
formerly  resembled  that  of  a  small  comet 
The  stop  is  now  generally  called  Cremona^ 
Clarionet,  or  Cromoma,  ^ 

Kryolite,  Kryolith.  n.    Same  as  CryoiUe, 

Ksar,  n.    Same  as  Ctar. 

Kshatrlya  (ksha-trd'aX  n.  The  second  or 
military  caste  in  the  social  system  of  the 
Brahmanical  Hindus,  the  special  daties  of 
the  memlMrs  of  which  are  bravery,  genero- 
sity, rectitude,  and  noble  conduct  generally. 

Kudos  (kil'dosX  n.  [Or.]  Olory;  fame; 
renown. 

I  hear  now  that  much  of  the  Jtudcs  he  receired  was 
undeserved.  tV.  H.  RussetL 

Kudu  (kd'dd),  71.    Same  as  Koodoo. 

KodumlMl  (kO-dum'baX  n.  Same  as  Co- 
damba. 

KuflC,  a.    Same  as  Cufte. 

Kllllliom  (kdliomX  th  [O.  kuh,  a  cow,  and 
horn.]  Another  name  for  the  Alpei^-hom 
(which  see). 

Kuhnla  (kd'ni-a).  n.  [Named  after  Adam 
Euhn  of  Pennsylvania,  a  pupil  of  Liunnus.] 
A  genus  of  herbaceous  plimts  of  the  nat. 
order  AsteraceeD,  growing  to  the  height  of  1^ 
foot,  and  bearing  white  flowers,  fhej  are 
natives  of  America. 

Koicfaua  (kwich'wik),  n.  A  pretty  tiger-cat 
of  Brazil  {Leopardus  maerurxts\  remark- 
able for  the  great  length  and  full  bnshiness 
of  its  tail,  which  is  yellowish-gray,  ringed 
and  tipped  with  black. 

KulUle  (kiitl),  v.i.    Same  as  CuitOe. 

Kakaag  (kb-kangO.  n.  The  native  name  of 
the  slow.paced  loriBotJuvziXyetieebtuja- 
vanieuMy,  one  of  the  nocturnal  quadrumana. 
It  is  gray  in  colour,  and  has  a  dark  band 
along  the  spine  and  surrounding  the  eyes. 
The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  deeply  notched. 

Kukupa  (ku'kQpaX  n.  The  name  given  to 
a  beautiful  species  of  wood-pigeon  in  New 
Zealand. 

Kolan  (kOV.in).  n.  Another  name  for  the 
dziggetai  (which  seeX 

Knmbekeplialic  (kum1)S-ke-fal"ik).  a.  [Or. 
kyiikbi,  a  bowl,  and  kephali,  the  head.]  An 
epithet  applied  by  Professor  Daniel  Wilson 
to  a  peculiar  variety  of  skull  of  the  early  doli- 
chokephalic  or  long-headed  inhabitants  of 
Scotland,  in  which  the  occipital  bones  were 
slightlv  elevated,  whilst  a  depression  ex- 
tended along  the  parietals.  Many  skulls  of 
existing  races  exhibit  this  peculiarity. 

KumblUC  (kum-bnkO.  n.  An  East  Indian 
iTee{Pentapteraiome)^o9a)ot  the  nat.  order 
Ck)niuretacero,  whose  bark  yields  a  black  dye 
and  contains  so  much  lime  tliat  its  ashes  are 
used  for  chewing  with  betel. 

KniniM,  Kuxnlsh  (kb'mis.  kO'mish).  n. 
[  Rus.  ku%nm,  of  Tartar  origin.  1  A  liquor  or 
drink  made  from  mare's  milk  fermented 
and  distilled;  milk-spirit,  nsed  by  the  Tar- 
tars.    Written  also  koumiss. 

Kumquat  (kum-kwatO,  n.  A  very  small 
variety  of  orange -tree  (Citnu  japotiiea) 
growing  not  above  6  feet  high,  and  whose 


fmit,  of  the  size  of  a  large  gooseberry,  is 
delidous  and  refreshing.  It  is  a  native  of 
China  and  Japan,  but  mw  been  introduced 
into  Australia.  The  Chinese  make  a  sweet- 
meat of  it  by  pressing  it  in  sugar. 

Kandah-Oll  (kun'da-oilX  n.  An  oil  dbtained 
from  the  seeds  of  the  Carapa  ffuiaugntu. 
See  Carapa. 

Kvnkitr  (kbnIcAr),  n.  The  Hindu  name  for 
a  peculiar  deposit  spread  over  the  surface 
of  India,  and  apparently  correnmnding  to 
the  boulder  drift  of  England.  It  is  chiefly 
calcareous,  and  its  structure  is  compact  and 
often  nodular  and  tufaceona 

KupfiBmlOkel  (kwp'fdr-nik-lX  n.  [Q.—kup- 
fer,  copper,  and  nuktX.\  An  ore  of  nickel, 
an  alloy  of  nickel  and  arsenic,  of  a  copper 
colour,  found  in  the  mines  of  Westphalia. 

KupferBohlefisr  (k^p^f^-sh^f-^rX  n.  (O., 
copper-slate.]  A  term  applied  by  (}ennan 
geologists  to  certain  dark  shales  of  the  per- 
mian  series  of  Thuringia.  They  are  im- 
pregnated with  aigentiferons  copper,  and 
abound  in  fossil  remains  of  fishes;  they  lie 
on  the  rothtodtliegende,  and  are  covered 
by  the  zechstein. 

Kiird(kvird),n.  An  inhabitant  of  Kurdistan. 
Written  also  Koord. 

Kurdish  (kurdlsh),  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
Kurdistan  Or  the  Kurds.  Written  also 
Koardith. 

Kuril  (kil'rin,  n.  [From  the  KurOe  Islands.] 
A  bird,  the  olack  petreL 

Kurlllan  (kQ-ril'i-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Kurile  Islands  in  the  Pacific,  extending  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  Kamtchatka  to 
Yesso 

Kuxlllan  (kfi-rU'i-an),  n.  A  native  of  the 
Kurile  Islands. 

Kussler,  Kussir  (kvs'si-^r,  kns'sir),  n.  A 
Turkish  musical  instrument  with  five  strings 
stretched  over  a  skin  covering  a  Idnd  of 
basin. 

Kuvera  (k^-va'ra),  n.  In  Hind.  myth,  the 
god  of  riches,  represented  as  riding  in  a  car 
drawn  by  hobgoollna 

K3rabooca-wood(ki-a-btt1ta-w\jd),  fk  Same 
as  Kiabooea-wood. 

Kyanlte  (ki'an-ltX  n.  [O.  iryam'f,  from  Or. 
kyanitii,  dark  blue,  from  kyanott  sky- 
coloured.1  A  mineral  of  the  garnet  family, 
found  botn  massive  and  in  regular  crj'stala 
It  is  freouently  in  broad  or  compressed  six- 
sided  prisms,  with  bases  a  little  inclined,  or 
this  crystal  may  be  viewed  as  a  four-sided 

Srism.  truncated  on  two  of  its  lateral  edges, 
iagonally  opposite.  Its  prevailing  colour 
is  blue,  whence  its  name,  but  varyins  from 
a  fine  Prussian  blue  to  sky-blue  or  bluish- 
white.  It  occurs  also  of  various  shades  of 
nn,  and  even  gray,  or  white  and  reddish. 
i  infusible  by  tlie  common  blowpipe. 
Written  also  Cyanite. 

Kyanise  (kTan-iz),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  kyamxed; 
ppr.  kyanizhtg.  To  icyanize  timber  is  to 
steep  it  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  order  to  preserve  it  from  dry-rot,  in  so 
far  as  dry-rot  is  produced  by  a  f  ungna  This 
method  of  preventing  dry-rot  in  timber  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Kyan,  and  hence  the 
term. 


X^raaoL  EjvuHb  (kfan-ol,  kTan-AQ,  a.    b 

dum.  the  aame  as  Anitins. 
Kyaw  (kyn),  n.  Jk  jack-daw.    [Scotch.] 
Kydt  (kid),  v.i*  To  know;  to  haw  nadtf^ 

standing. 

Kts  (UX  n.  pL    Kine ;  oows.    [Sootek  J 
IQflca^tv.i.  {Scheek.  SeeKlBK.]  Tbpeep: 

to  look  steadfastly  or  pryingly. 

This  Nicholas  sat  ever  KHptng  upriKbt, 
As  he  had  JfyAed  on  the  new 


EsrkO,t  v.t    To  look  at;  to  see. 

^le  (kyiX  n.  [OaeL  cool,  eaoO,  a  taik,% 
channeL]  A  sound ;  a  strait:  often  aasd  \m 
the  plural ;  as,  the  KyUs  of  Bute.    [ScotdLl 

K^ey  (kileX  n.    A  native  Avstraliaa  amm 
for  a  boomerans. 

XyioeCkX'MXn^    [PoniblyfhMBtlMJIyls 
strait  which  senaratas  Skye  firom  the 
land,  over  which  these  cattle  fmmeily ' 
made  to  swim  when  coming  to  the 
land.]   One  of  the  cattle  of  Uie  Hebrides. 

Our  Htehlandnies  iNOUifht  ia  a  dainty  dro^na  ti 
kyUMs.  Sir  W.  Sam. 

KjnniMlt  (Idm'ndX  n.    A  brewar^a  tab; 
akimneL 


Thefr  pomt 
Thrice  boked.  kneaded  andnbdaed  in  . 
In  clean  round  J^ymtuis,  can  not  be  so  Csst 
From  my  approaches  kept  but  in  I  cat 


Kyild,t  Kjmdet  (kind),  n,  (See  Kevil] 
Nature;  natural  dJipoaition  or  affeottoa. 
Spen$«r. 

Kyrie  (ld'ri-«).  A  word  used  U  the 
beginning  of  all  masses.  It  is  aometiineB 
used  to  denote  the  movemoit  itaelf.  U 
is  the  vocative  case  of  Gr.  Kyriot,  Lord. 

Kyrie  elelson  (kl'ri-«  «-U'sonX  (Gr. 
kyrie,  vocative  of  kyrum,  lord,  and  airAMn, 
first  aor.  imper.  of  «ieed,  to  have  mercy  est 
Lit.  Lord  have  mercy.]  A  form  of  invoca- 
tion in  ancient  Greek  Uturgiea  and  atfO 
used  in  the  Koman  (Catholic  service  of  tha 
masa 

Kyxioloclo.  Klyrkflogiaa  (ld'ri.«-loj»ik. 

ki'ri.d-Tbj"ik.alX  a.  [Gr.  kyrutiogOm; 
kyriologtd,  to  speak  p(0|>eriy:  kyriMe§i^ 
a  discourse  consisting  hi  proper  vorda. 
The  original  Greek  alphabet  of  aixtaen 
letters  was  called  kyritiogit  beeanae  It 
represented  the  pure  elementary  toonda.) 
Serving  to  denote  objects  by  oonvcntioiial 
signs  or  alphabetical  characters:  a  tenn 
applied  by  Bishop  Warburton  to  that  class 
of  Egyptian  hieroglyphlca  in  which  a  part 
is  conventionally  put  to  reprsseat  a  whol* 
Kynint(kto'sin),a.    Chriatlaa. 

No.  as  I  am  a  kyrtin  souL  Jt  y«mMwm. 

Kyte,Klte(kyt),n.    [SeeKni.1  TbebeDy. 
[Scotch.] 

Till  a*  their  wed-swalTd  ^yits  bdyvc 

Are  bent  Kfce  dnuns.  B^tvni 

XytlM  (kiTHX  V.t  (A.  Sax.  e^Ooa,  to  Bttka 
known,  to  show,  from  eiUA,  niowii,  caaaai^ 
to  know.]  To  make  known;  to  show.  (Old 
English  and  Scotch.] 

Their  faces  bljrthe.  fu'  sweetly  Jt^the 
Hearu  leal,  an'  warm,  an'  kin .       Sums. 

Kytbe  (Uth).  v.i    To  appear ;  to  lie  nianl> 
ftet    (Old  English  and  Scotch.]    *It 
bright'    SirW.  SeoU. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fftll;        me,  met,  hftr;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  boll;       oU,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abaae;     l;8c.  fgj. 
ch,  cAain;     Ch,  Sc.  lock;     g,  yo;     J,  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  siny;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;    wh.  whig;   ih,  awra.— Bee  iKT. 
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